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PART  L 

It  is  a  well-known,  and  yet  remarkable  &ct,  that  &om  the  higher 
description  of  schools  in  this  coiuitry,  both  public  and  private, 
an  English  Dictionary,  and,  from  the  former  also,  an  English 
Grammar,  are  books  that  have  hitherto  been  excluded.  The 
Grammars  of  the  learned  languages  have  been  the  only  intro- 
ductions to  a  granmiatical  knowledge  of  our  own  speech,  and  the 
practice  of  rendering  from  a  dead  to  a  living  tongue,  and  back  from 
the  living  to  tile  dead,  has  been  the  sole  scholastic  introduction  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  significations  (as  they  are  called)  of  English 
words. 

The  reason  for  the  non-admission  of  a  Dictionary  may  have 
been,  that  our  literature  has  not  yet  produced  a  work  that  could, 
in  any  material  degree,  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  a  student, 
who  had  made  any  progress  in  his  course  of  classical  learning ;  much 
less  to  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  his  mind  in  the  completion  of 
a  liberal  educatioiu 

The  only  work,  that  even  professes  to  comprise  within  its  plan 
that  degree  and  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which  are  demanded  for 
youth  of  riper  years,  is  the  Abridgment  of  the  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  Abridgment  a  common 
manual  in  our  schools  and  colleges  ?  One  reason  unquestionably 
is,  that  it  has  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  book 
in  which  the  words  are  deduced  from  their  originals,  and  their 
different  meanings  explained ;  and  another,  that  it  is  burthened  with 
an  accumulation  of  matter  which  can  serve  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  perplex  and  mislead. 
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Though  its  pages  may  be  said  to  contain  explanations  of  a  copious 
assemblage  of  popular  usages^  yet  it  is  manifest  that  these  are  not 
only  without  dependence  upon  an  etymological  or  intrinsic  meaning, 
but  even  without  reference  or  allusion  to  its  existence.  In  the 
succession  of  these  explanations,  no  attempt  is  observable  at  order 
or  connexion :  they  are  not  explanations  of  the  word  solely ;  they 
ever  include  the  meaning  of  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  sen- 
tence, or,  indeed,  of  tbe  whole  context. 

This  mode  of  interpretation  might  convey  some  degree  of  infor- 
mation in  the  larger  volumes,  to  those  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  peruse  the  quotations;  but  it  totally  disqualifies  the  work  from 
an  Abridgment,  containing  the  interpretations  only :  for — unaccom- 
panied by  these  quotations,  there  is  a  collection  of  significations, 
falsely  so  called,  of  which  it  is  a  perfect  impossibility  even  to  con- 
jecture, much  less  to  comprehend,  the  intendment.  Thus,  when,  for 
instance,  we  are  told  that  the  word,  to  Fall,  means,  "  to  die  by  vio- 
lence— to  be  bom — to  be  determined  to  some  particidar  direction — 
to  enter  into  any  new  state  of  body  or  mind :" — or  that  Absolution  is, 
1 .  Acquittal ;  2.  Remission  of  sins,  and  3.  Delivery,  Pronunciation, 
it  will  require  an  intellect  most  abundantly  stored,  and  practically 
familiar,  with  all  the  varieties  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  speech  to 
discern  in  what  connexion  these  words  can  be  so  applied. 

Another  evil,  inseparable  from  Johnson's  mode  of  specific  in- 
terpretation, is  this,  that  instances  of  usage  may  be  produced  to 
which  not  one  of  his  interpretations  can  apply.  Thus,  in  the  verb 
Absolve :  when  the  old  reformer,  Joy,  proceeds  to  "  absolue  a 
chapter  of  Daniel,"  or  even  when  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  of  whose 
writings  Johnson  has  made  so  large  and  constant  use,  tells  us  that 
'*  he  shall  not  absolve  the  doubt,*'  there  is  no  specific  interpretation 
that  will  apply  to  this  usage — and  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  for  this 
is  a  common  case,  there  is  no  comprehensive  explanation  that  will 
include  it. 

At  this  moment  the  English  public  appear  to  feel  themselves 
awakened  from  a  long  dream  of  heedlessness,  to  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  youthftil  mind.  Whether  they  are  enlightened  to  a 
just  perception  of  the  method,  which  they  ought  in  every  respect  to 
pursue  in  future ;  of  the  extent,  to  which  their  plan  of  change 
should  be  carried,  and  of  the  degree  of  importance,  which  should  be 
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attacked  to  e»cb  department  of  literature  and  science  in  a  course  of 
systematic  education,  is  far  more  than  the  most  sanguine  expectant 
wiU  yet  venture  to  decide. 

The  two  colleges,  which  within  these  few  years  have  been  esta- 
blidied  in  this  metropolis,  have  made  the  English  language  and 
English  Uterature  a  formal  and  distinct  branch  of  instruction.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  so  praiseworthy  an  example  will  be  promptly 
fbllowedy  and  that  every  school  or  college,  aiming  either  wholly  or 
partially  at  similar  objects,  will,  each  suitably  to  its  means  and 
station,  adopt  an  innovation,  which  has  already  been  deferred  too 
kng. 

In  preparing  this  Dictionary,  I  have  not  confined  its  utility  to  that 
of  A  manual  for  immediate  reference,  under  the  pressure  of  a  slight 
occasional  difficulty.  This,  I  acknowledge  to  be  an  object,  which 
ought  to  be,  and  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  very  carefully 
been  kept  in  view :  but  it  is  not,  I  repeat,  the  object  to  which  it  is 
restricted.  I  have  endeavoured  to  construct  a  book  that  may  enable 
and  invite  a  young  scholar  to  research,  compare,  and  discriminate. 

As  prominent  characteristic  features  of  this  book,  then,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark — That  the  Explanations  are  founded  upon  the 
Etymologies:  that  the  intrinsic  meaning  is  thus  explained:  and 
that  the  various  usages  or  applications  are  then  deduced. 

In  the  next  place : — ^between  the  mode  adopted  in  this  Dictionary, 
and  that  which  has  been  adhered  to  by  the  composers  of  Dic- 
ticmaries  in  all  languages,  dead  or  living,  there  is  this  striking  and 
iB^K>rtant  difference.  In  the  latter,  the  practice  has  ever  been  to 
arrange  all  the  words  in  strict  alphabetical  order,  and  to  explain 
each  word  of  each  fEimily  of  words  in  the  place  in  which  it  may  thus 
chance  to  stand.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Johnson,  e.  g.  To  abstract,  the  v. 
is  first  interpreted:  then  abstract,  the  adj.,  and  abstract,  the  n., 
followed  by  nine  subderivatives,  in  unbroken  succession,*  termi- 
nating in  ed,  edly,  edness,  er,  ion,  we,  ively,  If/,  ness  :  all  in  variety 
of  phrase  to  conform  each  to  its  grammatical  name  of  substantive, 
or  adjective,  or  acbrerb.  And  here  again,  even  upon  this  procedure, 
the  mode  of  specific  interpretation  pursued  by  Johnson,  entails 
peculiar  imperfections  and  inconsistencies  upon  his   Abridgment. 

•  In  Abfimn^  abstisienl,  &c.  the  succession  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  other 
woids,  to  preserve  alphabetical  order. 
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Of  the  verb  (^tract,  for  instance,  there  are  four  interpretations ; 
of  the  other  parts  of  speech,  two  have  also  four,  two  have  three,  and 
five  have  one  interpretation  only :  an  inequality  for  which,  without 
the  quotations,  we  cannot  even  venture  the  hazard  of  a  guess. 

In  the  present  Dictionary,  all  this  repetition  of  partial  expla- 
nation is  rejected,  as  needless  and  burdensome  :  the  word  and  its 
subderivatives,  or  rather  the  terminations  of  these  subderivatives, 
are  classed  and  braced  together,  and  one  full  ai^d  careful  explanation 
is  given  of  the  verb  To  abstract ^  with  an  especial  denotation  of  a 
consequential  usage,  to  which  the  adjective  and  noun  have  been 
applied.     And  this  is  the  method  throughout.* 

The  reader  can  have  had  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  that 
the  terminations,  ed,  edh/j  edness,  &c.,  enumerated  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  are  to  be  supposed,  affixed,  and  read  as  if  affixed, 
to  the  word  Abstract:  thus,  abstract-ed,  abstract-edly,  abstract^ 
edness  :  and  in  full  reliance  upon  the  palpable  intelligibility  of  this 
severance  of  the  terminating  syllables  from  their  chie^  I  have 
adopted  it  in  manner  and  form  so  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  throughout 
this  Dictionary.  And  I  have  done  so,  because,  in  the  first  place, — 
thereby  is  obtained  a  considerable  saving  of  valuable  room ;  and,  in 
the  second,  because  it  is  of  great  advantage  in  displaying  the  regular 
or  irregular  formation  of  the  words,  which  these  terminations  are  so 
uniformly  employed  to  construct.  Their  course  will  not  always 
run  so  even  as  in  the  above  example ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
general  directions,  and  of  a  little  typographical  dexterity,  there  is 
no  reason  to  apprehend  the  occurrence  of  embarrassment  fo];  a 
single  moment. 

An  explanation  of  each  of  the  terminations  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  place;  which  I  must  earnestly  commend  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  youthful  scholar,  who  may  be  urged  by  any 
laudable  desire  to  dip  below  the  surface.  He  will  there  find 
relief  from  any  perplexity,  which  the  non-observance  of  the 
ordinary  plan  of  individual  interpretation  may  seem  to  threaten, 
and  a  steady  light  will  be  thrown  upon  his  efibrts  to  improve  him- 
self in  the  acquisition  of  just  principles  of  language.     The  prefixes, 

*  Sometimes,  at  the  occasional  expense  of  strict  alphabetical  order ;  e,ff,  Ahgtinent 
will  be  found  with  abstain.  See  Note,  p.  v. ;  and  see  a  List  of  such  words,  pp. 
xzi — xziii. 
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and  diat  species  of  composition  effected  by  the  hyphen,  **  in 
which  our  language  is  most  hardy  and  happy/'  will  require  and 
reward  his  considerate  attention. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  plan,  thus  rejected,  has  been  appro- 
priated to  etymology,  of  which  all  other  English  Dictionaries 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  entirely  destitute.  The  etymological 
researches  are  not  so  intermixed  as  to  obtrude  impediments  to 
a  fiidlity  of  reference  with  an  instant  view  to  explanation  of 
meaning.  £ach  department  is  so  printed  and  placed  as  to  catch 
the  notice  of  the  enquirer ;  who  may  thus  seize,  I  will  not  say 
what  he  wholly  needs,  but  what  he  partially  wishes,  to  the 
neglect  of  that,  which  at  the  moment  he  may  not  feel  disposed  to 
include  in  his  research.  I  have  thought  it  might  be  of  advantage 
in  scholastic  exercises  to  render  into  Latin,  as  well  as  into  English, 
those  Anglo-Saxon  words,  which  are  necessarily  introduced  in  the 
etymological  division. 

As  a  further  assistance  to  the  student  of  his  native  tongue,  I  have 
endeavoured  by  reference  to  show  the  etymological  coimexion  of 
words  with  each  other.  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  find,  under 
the  common  English  word  hand,  a  reference  to  prize :  but,  if  that 
reference  be  pursued,  the  history  of  a  niunerous  &mily  of  words, 
received  by  us  from  the  French,  will  be  traced  to  a  northern  root 
implanted  upon  the  shores  of  Italy; — a  genealogy,  I  believe,  which 
has  never  been  before  explained. 

There  will  be  found  subjoined  to  the  Etymology  of  each  simple 
term,  those  prefixes  or  prepositions  with  which  it  is  used  in  com- 
position :  take  as  an  instance — Able :  after  the  Etymology ; — Dis, 
en,  in,  un,  denote  that  certain  compounds,  formed  by  these  prefixes, 
are  in  use,  and  that  they  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
body  of  the  Dictionary.  Again,  from  the  Latin  facUum,  we  have 
foci;  and  we  have  also  the  compounds — af-fect,  con-feet,  counter- 
Jeit,  and  others ;  and  of  this  the  reader  is  apprized,  by  the  prefixes 
— ud,  con,  counter,  &c.  subjoined  to  the  Etjnnology  of  the  ^ovi  fact. 
This,  I  think,  will  be  serviceable  in  itself;  and  to  those  who  desire 
^  to  prosecute  their  enquiries,  and  compare  the  niunber  of  subderiva^ 

i  tives  which  we  have  in  current  speech,  from  each  compound,  it 

'         presents  an  encouragement  in  the  ease  and  despatch  with  which  a 
pursuit  so  commendable  may  be  continued*     From  the  compounds 
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effect^  and  infect^ — to  illustrate  my  meaning  once  more  by  an  example, 
he  will  find  that  we  have  a  most  unequal  portion  of  these  subderiva- 
tives.*  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  ?  Are  these  terms  necessary 
to  us  in  the  one  case  and  not  so  in  the  other ;  or,  are  we  labouring 
under  a  deficiency  with  the  means  before  us  to  supply  it  ?  These 
and  other  questions  may  suggest  themselves,  and  various  reflections 
occur  of  an  improving  tendency. 

As  an  Etymological  Dictionary,  I  may  affirm,  that  my  own  is  the 

first  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  since  the 

publication  of  the  works  of  Skinner  and  Junius ;  and  that  it  is  the 

only  one  which  professes   to  combine  with  etymology  an  exact 

explanation  of  meaning,  and  a  copious  deduction  of  usages.     In 

preparing  the  etymological  division,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, — 

all  the  learned  labours  of  preceding  etymologers  have  been  laid  most 

carefully  under  contribution,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  my 

more  lettered  readers  the  substance  of  those  pages  through  which  I 

had  been  myself  compelled  to  toil,  in  such  a  light  as  to  enable  them 

to  form  opinions  for  themselves.     I  have,  indeed,  put  within  their 

reach — ^A  compendious  manual  to  many  ponderous  folios.    Of  the 

instances  in  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  original  etymologies, 

either  in  opposition  to  preceding  authority,  or  where  preceding 

authors  were  avowedly  at  fault,  it  does  not  become  me  to  say  more, 

than  that  in  proposing  them  I  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  temerity. 

As  an  Explanatory  Dictionary,  I  have  only  further  to  remark, 

that  the  collection  of  usages  is,  I  believe,  as  full  and  accurate  as  any 

other  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  can  pretend  to  supply. 

In  orthography,  as  we  ridiculously  name  our  modes  of  spelling, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  I  make  no  pretensions  to  original  projects 
of  reform.  Much,  I  am  aware,  might  indeed  be  done  with  no  great 
violence  of  innovation:  and  in  their  proper  order  will  be  found 
suggestions  tor  some  changes,  which  I  think  would  be  changes  for 
the  better. 

The  composer  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  Dictionary  may  have  before 
him  all  the  writings  of  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  which 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  He  knows  the  era  at  which  they 
lived,  the  state  of  their  language  at  the  respective  eras ;  he  knows 

•  Of  effect^  twenty-one ;  of  nrfect,  seven. 
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ihat  diaracter,  and,  e<m8equently,  their  authority  for  the  words, 
and  the  usages,  to  which  he  may  wish  to  give  the  sanction  of  their 
niEme.  He  can  distinctively  mark  the  poetic  from  the  prosaic ;  the 
pure  and  genuine  from  the  impure  and  corrupt* 

The  compiler  of  a  Dictionary  of  a  modem  tongue,  must  commence 
his  labours  with  the  oppressing  consciousness  that  completeness  to 
this  extent  is  by  him  unattainable.  No  protraction  of  one  man*s 
life,  no  diligence  of  one  man's  learning,  could  read  and  select  from 
the  books  that  have  been  written ; — no  living  authority  can  con- 
trol the  wilfulness  of  change ;  no  living  sagacity  can  provide  for 
die  advancement  of  literature  and  science.  A  sound  and  perspicuous 
scheme  of  etymology  and  interpretation,  may  supply  a  guide  for 
the  addition  of  new  terms ;  but  it  cannot  prescribe  a  limit.  Our 
greatest  and  most  manifest  existing  abuses  pervade  the  termina- 
ti<»s:  to  correct  old  errors  is  perhaps  beyond  our  power;  to  avoid 
an  increase  of  the  new  may  be  within  it.  Again,  then,  I  request 
attention  to  the  remarks  on  our  terminations ;  and  on  the  means 
which  they  present  for  an  augmentation  of  the  vocabulary. 

There  have  been  admitted  into  this  Dictionary — 1st.  Certain 
words  now  antiquated,  and  considered  to  be  obsolete ;  and  these  have 
been  introduced,  because  they  were  useful  for  etymological  research. 

2d.  Some  pedantic  Latinisms,  scholastic  and  other  exotic  terms ; 
and  to  these  a  place  has  been  given,  not  only  that  they  may  exhibit 
the  jHractical  usages  of  our  ancestors,  but  that  they  may  operate  as 
wamii^  to  the  bad  taste  and  indiscriminating  zeal  for  verbal 
novelties,  so  lamentably  conspicuous  at  the  present  day.    ^ 

Such  words,  and  others,  that  seemed  to  deserve  notice  for  any 
rarity  or  peculiarity  of  usage,  are  distinguished  by  a  reference  to 
the  name  of  the  author,  in  whose  writings  they  have  been  found, 
and  from  which,  in  the  "New  English  Dictionary,"*  quotations 
have  been  made.  It  will  thus  appear,  upon  what  authority  they 
rest. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  add,  that  with  respect  to  terms  in  art 
and  science,  I  can  lay  no  claims  to  distinction.  My  opinion  ever 
has  been,  and  still  is,  that  a  Dictionary  of  such  terms  ought  to  form 
an  entirely  separate  work ;  that  it  is  the  appropriate  task  of  men 


•  In  2  Vols.  4to.    1836-7. 
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who  are  theoretically  and  practically  experienced  in  the  usages  of 
words  peculiar  to  each  branch  of  art  and  science.  Glossaries  of  such 
terms,  in  some  single  departments,  have  been  long  before  the  public, 
imd  in  late  years  their  number  has  been  considerably  increased. 
The  period  is  probably  not  very  remote,  at  which  a  well-arranged 
and  digested  volume  of  scientific  and  technical  terms  will  lay  just 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  work  of  general  utility. 

The  range  that  has  been  taken  in  the  collection  of  the  materials, 
from  which  this  volume  has  been  composed,  I  have  no  wish  to  bring 
into  invidious  comparison  with  that  which  has  been  attempted  by 
any  predecessor,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Some,  and  those  not 
the  least  important  portions,  remained  if  not  unentered,  yet  cer- 
tainly unexplored,  until  I  proceeded  upon  an  enterprize  of  dis- 
covery;—in  which  I  have  been  successful  very  fiu:  beyond  my 
anticipations  of  success. 

If  I  may  not  rely  with  assured  trust,  still  I  may  be  suffered  to 
encourage  a  fervent  and  unpresumptuous  hope,  that  this  book  will 
not  be  adjudged  unworthy  of  the  character  to  which  it  aspires : 
that  it  will  be  received  as  a  volume  carefully,  and  not  unsuccessixdiy, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all  those  who  consult  a  Dictionary  with  no 
other  view  than  hastily  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  the  moment : 
that  it  will  be  welcomed  as  a  convenient  manual  for  the  more 
advanced  scholar,  and  as  a  sufficient  one  for  the  general  purposes  of 
.     the  youthful  student :  and  that  not  only  by  the  English,  but  by  the 
foreign  scholar,  and  foreign  student,  whether  a  native  of  northern  or 
of  southern  climes,  the  etymological  portion  of  the  book,  subjoined 
in  each  instance  to  the  explanatory,  will  be  fairly  estimated  as  at 
least  a  laudable  attempt  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  lexicography 
of  Europe. 

nEPIA'AAAON*Ai:irENESeAI. 

HOM. 
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PART     11. 


It  is  by  the  just  and  skilful  application  of  old  rules  to  new  eases, 
that  we  make  advances  in  knowledge.  Such  rules  are  for  the  most 
part  distinguished  both  for  comprehension  and  simplicity.  What 
can  be  more  pre-eminently  so,  for  both  these  characteristic  quali- 
tiesy  than  the  £uned  one  of  Newton — "  That  no  more  causes  of 
pluenomena  are  to  be  admitted  than  are  necessary  to  explain  them  ?'' 

It  was  by  employing  this  rule  in  his  reasoning  against  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas,  that  Locke  established,  by  "  unanswerable 
argument,"  a  truth,  which  had  before  subsisted  only  in  the  form 
of  an  assertion. 

If,  however,  we  make  advances  by  the  use  of  these  rules,  we  as 
certainly  terminate  our  progress  when  we  cease  to  apply  them. 
Locke  ceased  to  apply  that  very  rule  by  which  he  had  been 
enabled  to  triumph  over  a  long-cherished  error — 1st,  When  he 
proposed  his  doctrine  of  abstract  and  complex  ideas ;  and  ^ly, 
when  he  adopted  the  scholastic  dogma,  that  *'  Is,  and  Is  not,  are 
the  general  marks  of  the  mind,  affirming  and  denying*^** 

Upon  the  former  topic  enough  has  been  said  by  other  writers : 
upon  the  latter  my  earnestness  in  behalf  of  Philology  compels  me 
to  hazard  a  brief  comment.  We  never  think  of  describing  the 
dissection  of  a  human  body  to  be  an  act,  an  operation,  of  the 
human  mind.  We  call  it,  and  properly  call  it,  Chir-urgery,  or 
Surgery — a  manual  operation;  an  operation  of  the  hand:  the 
hand  and  the  knife,  (that  complex  apprehension,  as  the  Logical 
Professors  of  Oxford  would  still  teach  us  to  call  it,)  are  the  instru- 
ments ;  they  move,  they  act,  they  operate.  The  mind  undoubtedly 
perceives,  superintends,  and  directs,  every  movement,  act,  and 
operation :  equally  so  is  it  the  ruler  of  every  voluntary  motion — 


•  On  Hum.  Und.  b.  iii.  c.  7. 
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of  mastication^  of  deglutition; — these  however  we  assign  to  their 
appropriate  organs.  Apply  this  to  the  mind,  and  its  instrument — 
language.  Could  the  mind,  "  languageless,"  affirm  or  deny?  Is 
not  language  the  indispensable  instrument;  the  moving,  acting-, 
operating  instrument?  If  it  be — affirmation  and  negation  are 
operations  of  language. 

If  these  observations  be  just,  Logic  itself  requires  a  foundation 
far  dijBTerent  from  that  upon  which  it  so  mainly  rests — ^as  in  the 
Oxford  "  Compendium,"  so  in  the  "  Elements"  prescribed  by 
the  University  of  London  to  Candidates  for  honours  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts.  That  foundation  Philology  must  lay.  And  the  Univer- 
sity will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  study  of  Grammar  or  Philology 
is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  Logic.  They  will,  I  think,  act 
wisely  if  they  return  to  the  Trivium  of  the  Schools ;  *  not,  indeed, 
to  treat  the  different  branches  after  the  manner  of  the  Schools, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  "  another 
sort  of  logic  and  critic,  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  ac- 
quainted with."f 

To  proceed  to  my  more  immediate  purpose.  No  rule  is  more 
plain  or  more  generally  admitted,  than  that  all  causes  are  adapted 
and  commensurate  to  their  effects.  And,  as  speech  is  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  organic  powers,  common  to  all  men  of  all  ages  and 
all  countries  of  the  world,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  required  any 
very  extraordinary  stretch  of  philosophical  curiosity  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other,  as  into  the 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect.  Skinner  and  Wachter  have  both 
recognised  some  words,  and  those  the  parents  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  progeny,  as  sprung  from  this  physical  origin :  and  the 
President  de  Brosses,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
presented  to  the  world  an  entire  work  on  the  Mechanical  Forma- 
tion of  Speech.J 

De  Brosses  lays  down  the  principles  upon  which  he  proposes  to 
construct  his  theory  with  great  formality,  and  with  much  perspi- 
cuity and  precision.     He  may  be  said  to  have  proved,  what  Skinner 


*  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric.  f  Locke,  b.  iv.  c.  21. 

X  In  the  year  1765.  Reprinted  at  Paris  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Republic. 
The  work  appears  to  have  been  well  known  and  highly  valued  by  Bp.  Burgess 
and  Home  xooke. 
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and  Wachter  had  before  affirmed  as  their  belief;  *  but,  aafaias  the 
theory  is  concemedi  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  advance. 
The  reason  of  his  &ilure  seems  to  be  this :  he  ceased  to  apply  his 
own  principles;  he  deserted  them  when  the  first  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself.  If  those  principles  were  correctly  urged  to  establish 
the  origin  of  the  names  appropriated  in  so  many  languages  to  the 
male  and  female  parent,  he  ought  to  have  continued  to  urge  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  every  distinct  organic  utterance 
must  have  been  a  name,  a  word ;  must  have  had  a  meaning ;  and 
he  ought  to  have  prosecuted  his  inquiry,  in  search  at  least,  if  not 
to  the  discovery,  of  those  words. 

If  the  organic  utterances  represented  by  the  characters  '  B  *  and 
'  M*  had  a  distinct  meaning,  so  had  each  organic  utterance  repre- 
sented by  each  other  character  or  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

If  the  organic  utterances  'B'  and  'M'  stiU  subsist  as  words 
having  a  distinct  meaning,  so  in  all  probability  does  every  other 
organic  utterance,  represented  by  its  respective  character, '  C,'  *  G,' 
'  D,*  *  T,'  &c.  throughout  the  alphabet ;  and,  to  the  discovery  of 
these  words,  the  researches  of  this  very  learned  and  ingenious 
writer  ought  to  have  been  invariably  directed. 

It  is  to  this  object,  that  in  a  Preliminary  Essay,  accompanying 
the  Nbw  English  Dictionary,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say,  I  have  steadily  adhered. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  here,  what  I  have  argued 
there.  In  speaking  of  each  (consonantal)  letter  as  it  occurred, 
(in  this  book,)  I  have  suggested  certain  results  of  my  researches; 
and,  under  certain  words  in  the  Dictionary,  references  will  occur 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  subject,  to  admonish 
him  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  his  serious  pursuit,  and  to  stimulate 
his  zeal  by  producing  some  slight  evidence  that  success  may  be 
within  his  attainment. 

With  respect  to  the  names  of  these  consonantal  letters,  I  must 
observe,  that  we  pronounce  some, — those  commonly  called  Mutes, 
with  the  Tocal  breathing  audible  before  the  action  of  those  organs 
which  are  necessary  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter,  as  ef,  el, 
&c. ;  and  others — with  the  vocal  breathing  audible  after  the  organic 


*  See  Ch.  ?i.  §  11,  et  seq. 
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action,  as  be,  ce,  {ke,)  &c.*  Each  and  every  of  them  requiresy 
however,  for  its  complete  utterance,  a  breathing  (precedent),  a 
closure  or  collision  of  some  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  an  aper- 
tion  or  separation  of  them,  with  a  breathing  (subsequent).  Thus^ 
each  and  every  of  those  breathings  may  correspond  with  each  and 
every  of  the  sounds  represented  by  the  letters,  a,  e,  o,  u.  Let 
this  mode  of  pronunciation  be  applied  in  reading  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  cognate  letters  are  arranged  together : — 


We  thus  become  acquainted  with  a  class  of  words,  upon  which  I 
would  impose  the  name  of  Convertible  Radicals :  occurring  in  the 
same,  and  also  in  different  languages ;  e.  g.  L.  Jb  ;  £ng.  Be  or  H  ; 
Gr«  Iic-civ,  Kc-Eiv,  to  eo-me,  to  go.  L«  Am-are,  Gr.  Ma-ccv.  I  must 
refer  for  a  fuller  exposition  to  the  Essay ;  and  also  to  the  different 
Letters  in  the  Dictionary,  for  further  instances  of  Literal  Radicals* 

The  sum  of  my  condusions  is  this :- 
B        1.  There  are  the  Labials  B  and  Jf,  with  the  Cognates  of  the 
P    former,  P,  P,  F, — ^in  all,  five  of  our  acknowledged  consonants, 
P    accounted  for ; — as  the  first  articulate  audible  indications  of 
V    the  existence  of  a  sentient  being ; — ^as  giving  names  correla^ 
M    tively  to  sentient  beings; — as  denoting  their  primary  sensa- 
tions, and  motions  or  actions* 
C        2.  There  are  the  cognate  pairs  C  (K),  G  (r),  and  D,  T,  with 
G    the  nasal  N,  denoting  the  three  distinct  modes  of  action, 
D    effecting  increase ; — ^solid,   superficial  and  numerical ;   with 
T    primary  sensations,  and    motions    or   actions,   immediately 
N    deduced  from  them. 
L        3.  There  is  then  the  Liquid,  as  it  is  called,  X,  which  denotes 

position, — ^relative  to  the  erect  position  of  the  human  body. 
M        4.  There  is  next,  JB,  which  denotes  position, — ^relative  to  the 

structure  and  form  of  the  human  body.     And  lastly^ 
S        5.  S  and  Z;  to  seize,  to  cheese;  to  see,  to  <ay: — to  take 
Z    or  perceive ;  to  take,  to  teach  (to  another).-)- 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  our  terminations  ed,  en^  er,  eth,  &c.  were  not 
only  written  with  the  different  vowels,  thus,  ad^  id,  od,  an,  in,  &c. ;  but  were  also 
written  de,  ne,  the,  f  See  each  of  the  Letters  in  the  Dictionary. 
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It  may  lessen  our  reluctance  to  believe  that  means  apparently 
so  scanty  should  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  a  structure  so 
complex  and  multiform  as  human  language,  if  we  reflect,  that  all 
the  operations  of  numerical,  algebraical,  and  geometrical  calculation 
or  computation  may  be  performed  by  the  instrumentality  of  two 
simple  signs :  and  that,  by  the  instrumentality  of  two  simple  and 
of  two  complex  signs,  aided  by  a  few  collective  formulae,  they  are 
actually  performed ;  and  that  thus  discoveries  so  stupendous  in  the 
natural  or  physical  sciences  have  been  accomplished.* 

More  than  this  condse  exposition  I  do  not  imagine  to  be  here 
required  of  me ; — for  more  than  this  is  not  necessary,  either  to  the 
use  of  the  Dictionary,  or  to  understand  my  meaning,  when  I  speak 
of  the  Letters  as  Literal  Roots. 

The  dLsenssion  &lls  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  vnriters 
upon  *'  Comparative  Philology ;"  it  involves  questions  which 
demand  a  solution,  previous  to,  or  at  least  in  inseparable 
alliance  with,  the  prosecution  of  their  speculations  into  the  affini- 
ties of  language.  To  their  ccmsiderate  investigation  I  fervently 
leeommend  it ;  begging  them  to  bear  in  mind,-a  feet  that  seems 
too  generally  to  be  disregarded, — ^that  radical  affinities,  or  even 
radical  identities,  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  prove  an  immediate 
derivation.  I  must  also  beg  of  them  to  keep  carefully  in  view,  in 
all  their  reasonings, — 1.  That  these  primary  organic  or  elemental 
sounds  would  form  the  monosyllabic  words  of  ancient  tongues : 
2.  That  these  sounds  or  words,  though  of  themselves  few  in 
number,  become,  by  the  operations  of  combination  and  permuta- 
tion, sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  the  infinitesimal  diversities  of 
an  the  languages  of  the  earth :  3.  That  with  respect  to  the  Pre- 
fixes and  Suffixes,  more  especially,  their  fewness  renders  it  matter 
rather  of  reasonable  expectation  than  of  surprise,  that  they 
should  present  themselves  conspicuously  in  distant  languages : 


*  Hobbes  (and  his  words  deserve  to  be  well  weighed  by  modem  Professors  of 
Logic)  writes  thus:  —  ''Per  ratiocinationein  aiitem  intelligo  computationem. 
Compatatio  vero  est  plurium  rerum  simul  additarum  summam  colligere ;  vel  una 
re  ao  alia  detracta,  cognoscere  residuum.  Ratiocinari  igitur  idem  est,  quod 
addere  et  subtraJiere,  vel  si  quis  adjuneat  his  multiplicare,  et  dividere,  non 
abouam :  cum  midtiplicatio  idem  sit  quod  cequalium  additio ;  divisio  ouod  sequa- 
lioBi  quotiea  fieri  suDstractio.  Recidit  itaque  ratiocinatio  omnis  ad  duas  opera- 
tionei  ^nimi — additionem  et  substractionem." — Computatio  sive  LogicOf  pt  i.  c.  1. 
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4.  That  the  simple  personal  pronouns  (so  called)  are  the  same 
organic  or  elemental  sounds  or  words — so,  few  in  number ;  and  that 
they  in  different  languages  being  required  and  employed  for  the 
same  necessary  purposes — ^both  in  their  individuate  character- 
distinguishing  persons, — and  in  their  incorporate  capacity — ^forming 
the  personal  terminations  of  verbs — ^may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
retain,  under  every  variety  of  change,  distinguishable  features  of  a 
common  origin. 

It  is  proper  for  me  still  to  mention,  that  in  proposing  my 
Etymologies  I  have  been  somewhat  bolder  in  this  Volume  than 
I  had  dared  to  be  in  my  larger  Work.  Exercise  having  given  me, 
as  I  presume,  a  greater  portion  of  dexterity  in  the  management 
of  my  weapons,  I  have  felt  less  deficient  in  courage  to  use  them. 

I  have  in  a  variety  of  instances  referred  with  greater  confidence 
to  Gothic  roots  for  Latin  words :  and  I  have  felt  myself  the  more 
satisfied  in  so  doing,  because  I  have  almost  uniformly  found  that 
where  I  have  so  done,  the  etymologists,  if  not  admitting  themselves 
to  be  wholly  dissatisfied  with  their  own  conclusions,  had  abundant 
reason  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  bolder  in  my  references  to  primal  radicals,  in  cases 
where  it  would  be  rash  to  contend  for  an  immediate  etymological 
descent ;  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  put  more  firequently  to 
the  test  the  result  of  a  change  of  the  cognate  letters  in  different 
tongues.  I  have  pursued  the  same  course  in  applying  to  the 
decomposition  of  compoimd  words  the  fact  of  which  I  have  spoken 
under  certain  letters,  {B  and  C,  for  instance,)  namely,  that  those 
letters  are  significant  prefixes;  and  that  when  prefixed  they  readily 
unite  in  pronunciation  with  certain  succeeding  consonants. 

For  all  my  offences  in  so  doing,  and  for  many  too  serious 
offences  of  omission  and  commission,  both  in  this  and  in  my 
former  Work,  I  must  be  content  to  throw  myself  upon  the  equit- 
able censure  of  the  Public. 


END   OF   PREFACE. 
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PAST    TENSES: 

FORMED   BY    CHANGE   OF   THE   CHARACTERISTIC   VOWEL   OR 

DIPHTHONG. 


In  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon)  the  past  tenae  ia  formed  by  changing  the  characteristic 
Towel  or  diphthong  ;  and  this  past  tense  was  also  commonly  used  as  a  past  participle :  * 
it  ma  also  participialized  by  the  addition  of  ed  or  en  indifferently :  and  besides  these, 
th^  formed  thia  past  participle  by  adding  these  terminations  ed,  en,  to  the  verb  itself; 
and  these  past  partidpies  they  again  used  as  a  past  tense. 

B.  Jonson  distributed  our  verbs  into  two  conjugations :  "  the  first  fetching  the  time 
past  finom  the  present,  by  adding  ed :"  and  this  he  said  was  ''  the  most  usual  forming  of 
the  word.** 

The  second,!  turning  the  present  into  time  past  by  the  change  of  the  letters,  namely 
of  fovels  only — that  ia,  either  of  simple  vowels  or  diphthongs, — or  of  consonanta  also. 

Professor  Grimm  has  distributed  the  Teutonic  verbs  into  two  classes,  mainly  corre- 
sponding -with  the  conjugations  of  B.  Jonson.  Those  of  the  first  conjugation  (to  which 
oar  grammarians  give  the  name  of  regnkar)  constitute  Grimm's  weak  dass  ;  and  those 
of  the  second  (to  which  our  grammarians  give  the  name  of  irregular, — with  how  little 

Copriety  win  appear  from  what  is  above  stated)  constitute  Grimm's  strong  class :  and 
t  considers  thia  mode  of  inflexion  the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

But — 1.  How  ia  it  that  time  past  can  (to  use  the  expression  of  B.  Jonson)  be  fetched 
from  the  present  by  adding  ed  ?  (Is  there  a  present  time  in  the  verb  from  which  it  can 
be  fetched?)  2.  How  can  the  mere  change  of  one  vowel  into  another  efi*ect  a  change 
of  time  preKnt  into  paat ;  or  by  any  means  effect  a  denotation  of  time  ?  That  earnest- 
ness in  behalf  of  Philology  which  I  have  already  professed,  impels  me  to  hope  that  these 
i{Qcatioas  will  hereafter  be  brought  within  the  studies  of  candidates  for  Matriculation  at 
the  University  of  London. 

It  is  not  usual  to  introduce  into  Dictionaries  the  past  tenses  or  participles  which 
appertain  to  B.  Jonson's  first  conjugation  :  but  those  of  the  second  usually  are  inserted ; 
and  as  such  is  not  Uie  case  in  the  present  work,  a  list  of  them  is  here  given.  Some 
coDtneted  forms  are  intermixed,  marked  *. 


Abode, 
Bore,  bom, 
Bore,  borne, 
Began,  (begon,) 
Beheld, 
Besought, 
Bade,  (bod), 
Bound,  (bond,) 
Bit,  (bote,) 
•Bled, 
Blew, 
Broke, 
•Bred, 
Brought, 
Boognt, 
Caught, 
Chid,  (chode,) 
Chose, 
Clave, 

Clove,  clave,  cleft, 
Cluns,  (elong,) 
Clambe,  clomb. 
Clad, 
Came, 


abide. 

Crew, 

bear. 

•Crept, 

bear. 

Durst, 

begin. 

Dolve, 

behold. 

Dug, 

beseech. 

Did,  done. 

bid. 

Drank,  (dronk,) 

bind. 

Drove, 

bite. 

Ate, 

bleed. 

Fell, 

blow. 

•Fed, 

break. 

•Felt, 

breed.                j 

Forbade,  (forbod). 

bring.                I 

Fought, 

buy. 

Found,  (fond,) 

catch. 

•Fled, 

chide. 

Flew,  (flow,) 

choose. 

Flung,  (flong,) 

cleave. 

Forsook, 

cleave. 

Froze, 

cling. 

Freighted,  fraught. 

climb. 

Gat,  got. 

clothe. 

Gave,  (gove,) 
(Glode,) 

come. 

crow. 

creep. 

dare. 

delve. 

dig. 

do. 

drink. 

drive 

eat 

fall. 

feed. 

feel. 

forbid 

fight. 

find. 

flee. 

fly. 

fling. 

forsake. 

freeze. 

freight. 

get. 

give. 

glide. 


*  Dr.  Lovthy  not  being  aware  of  tbii,  condenmt  such  expressions  as  /  had  wrote,  it  was  wrote.  In 
AddlsoB  and  writers  of  tail  ttaae,  ss  encroaohments :  tliey  were  assuredly  not  so  then;  that  is,  not 
saferoaehowBts  npon  usage,  whatever  they  might  be  now ;— a  contrary  usage  having  long  prevailed. 

t  He  snaoges  words  ct  this  second  coi^agatlon  under  three  divisions,  by  his  editors  improperly 
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Ground, 

grind. 

Grew, 

grow. 

•Had, 

haye. 

Hung, 

hang. 

HOTCy 

heave. 

•Hid, 

hide. 

Hete,  hote, 

hight 
hold. 

Held, 

Knew, 

know. 

•Led, 

lead. 

•Left, 

leave. 

Lay,  lain,  lien, 

lie. 

•Lit, 

light 

•Lott, 

lose. 

•Made, 

make. 

•Met, 

meet. 

Molt, 

melt 

•Pent, 

pen. 

Reft, 

reave. 

Rode,  rid, 

ride. 

Rang,  rung,  (rong,)  ring. 

RiTed,  (roTe,) 

nve. 

Ran,  (ronne,) 

run. 

Rose, 

rise. 

Saw, 

see. 

Sought, 
Seemed,  sod, 

seek. 

seethe. 

Sold, 

selL 

Shook, 

shake. 

Shore, 

shear. 

Shone, 

shine. 

•Shod, 

shoe. 

•Shot, 

shoot 

Shiunk,(shronk,)>^^j^^^ 

shrank,  ) 

Shrove,  shrive. 

Sane,  sung,  (song,)  sing. 
Sank,  sunk,  (sonk,)  sink. 


Slew,  slain. 
Slid,  (slode,) 
Slang,  (along,) 

slung. 
Slank,  slunk, 
Smote, 
Spoke,  spake. 


slay. 
slide. 

I  sling. 

slink, 
smite, 
speak. 


spring. 

stand. 

steal. 

stave. 


•Sped,  speed. 

Spun,  (spon,)  span,  spin. 
Sprang,  sprung,  i 

(sprong,)  f 

Stood, 
Stole, 
Stove, 

Straught,  streight,  stretch. 
Stuck,  stock,  stoke,  stick. 
Stunff,  (stong,)       sting. 
Stunk,   stank,      X-»i,j, 

(stonk,)  ^"*^ 

Strode,  strid, 
Strung, 
Strove, 

Struck,  (stroke,) 
Swore,  sware. 
Swollen, 
Swam,  swum, 

(swom,) 
Swang,  (swong,) 

swung. 


} 


stride, 
string, 
strive, 
strike, 
swear, 
swell. 

swim* 


(Swonk,) 

Took, 

Taught, 

Tore,  tare. 

Told, 

Thought, 

Throve, 

Threw, 

Trod, 

Woke, 

Wore, 

Wove,  woven. 

Would,  (woll,) 

woled. 
Won, 

Wound,  (wond,) 
(Wot) 
Wot,  wote, 
Wrok-en, 
Wrang,  wrong. 
Writ,  wrote, 
Yold, 


>  swing. 

swink. 

take. 

teach. 

tear. 

tell. 

think. 

thrive. 

throw. 

tread. 

wake. 

wear. 

weave* 

JwilL 

win. 

wind. 

wit 

woot 

wreak. 

wring. 

write. 

yield. 


A  SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF 


ENGLISH  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS.* 


**  This  may  be  the  place  to  remark  the  extreme  imperfection  of  our  language  in  its 
representation  of  vowels  and  consonanta.  We  have  six  letters  which  we  call  vowels, 
each  of  which,  however,  represents  a  variety  of  Sounds  quite  distinct  from  each  other; 
and  while  each  encroaches  on  the  ftmctions  of  the  rest,  a  great  many  very  good  simple 
vowels  are  represented  by  binary  or  even  ternary  combinations.    On  the  other  hand. 


•  B&tneted  from  "  Aw  Essat  ov  Souvb"  Iqr  Sir  Jpbv  HaatCBBft  ;*-41ffst  imUiahed,  I  beU«vt»  In 
the  EacydopiBdia  Matropolitana  {  and  reprinted  b«re  with  a  few  eonectioDS  comnaakattd  by  the 

Author. 
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■one HD^  Towd  letton noreMnt true  diphthongt,  (as  the  long  ■ownd  <tf  lln  dUke,  and 
tiiat  of  »  in  rttaA*,)  oowfWfing  of  two  dittinet  limple  Toweis  pronoimoed  in  rapid 
■mroiiioB;  wbile,  again,  moat  of  what  we  call  diphthoogi  are  simple  vowels,  as  bUak^ 
ikirff  kmd,  &e.  This  will  render  an  ennmeration  of  our  English  elementary  Sounds,  as 
tMy  wsOy  cadet  in  out  language,  no  matter  how  written,  not  inelsTant  We  have 
thadoK  asscaUed,  in  the  following  synoptical  taUe^  anffieient  ezamplea  of  each  to 
iiiiikiefideat  their  nature ;  accompanied  wuh  occasional  instances  of  the  oonesponding 
Scondi  in  other  kmgyys.  The  s^lahles  whidi  contain  the  Sounds  intended  to  be 
'—'       '  are  printed  in  italics,  where  words  of  more  than  one  qrllahle  are  instanced. 


I    (  —  Rook;  Julius;  Bude;  Poor;  Tomb;  Wound;  Wig;  Fruit;  Oavrir  (Ft.) 
*  (wrOood;  Cushion;  Cuckoo;  Rund(Ger.);  Gusto  (It) 
2.  Sport ;  Assnt ;  Dirt ;  Virtue,  DoTe ;  Double ;  Blood ;  Learn. 
S.  Hole ;  Toad. 
^  (— All;  Caught;  Sought;  Broth;  Broad. 

\  \J  Hot ;  Cpsncal ;  Kommen  (Ger.) 
S.  Hard ;  Broten  (Ger.) ;  C&orlatan  (Fr.) 
g.  Laugh;  Task. 

7.  Lamb ;  Fan ;  That 

8.  Hang;  Bang;  Twang. 

9.  Hsre;  Hair;  Heir;  Were;  Pear;  Hier  (Fr.) ;  LeAren  (Ger.) 

10.  £sme;  Tame;  Crane;  Faint;  Xeyman;  MisxM  (Fr.) ;  Staachen  (Ger.) 
IL  Xtfmon;  Dead;  Said;  Anj;  Every ;  Friend;  Besser  (Ger.)  ;  BMgner  (Fr.) 

12.  Zirer ;  Dtmtntsh ;  Perserere ;  BeUete ;  Sturgeon. 

13.  Peep;  Zeare;  Belieoe;   Toke;  rdeped;  Steben  (Ger.) ;  Cofutlle  (Fr.) 
li.  S ;  SSbSivm ;  Cipher;  the  last  Towel  and  die  first  consonant 

True  DiPBTROHoSi 

1.  Life.    Tlie  Sounds  No.  5  and  IS,  or  No.  2  and  18,  durred  as  nq[>idly  as  possible, 
produce  our  English  i,  which  is  a  red  diphthong. 

2.  Brow ;  Plough ;  LmkStn  (Ger.)  The  vowd  sound  No.  6  quickly  followed  by  No.  1. 
8.  Oil    JtMien  (Ger.) ;  No.  4  succeeded  by  No.  18. 

4.  BeMIe ;  Tew;  Yon.     No.  18  succeeded  by  Nob  1. 

8.  Yoke.   Na  18  succeeded  by  No.  8. 

8.  Fiwng;  Yearn ;  Hear;  Here,    No.  18  succeeded  by  No. 2,  more  or  less  rapidly. 

*  The  consonants  present  eqod  confusion.  They  may  be  generally  arranged  in  three 
dssscs — skarp  Sounds,  JIat  ones,  and  indifferent  or  neutral;  the  former  two  having  a 
constant  rdationahip  or  parallelism  to  each  other ;  thus : — 

Sbabp  C^meoNAiiTS. — S.  seM,  eeUi  9  (ss  we  will  here  denote  it),  eAoaie,  mre,  ecAtrm 
(Ger.);  %.tkSmgi  F*  Jnghi,  enaigh,  phanUm  ;  X.  king,  coin,  piiver ;  T.  talk  ;  P. 


\ 


Flat  ComoRAiiTS. — Z,  xenUh;  eaeement;  f.  pleaenre ;  jordin  (Fr.);  t(  the  <A  in 
the  words  tke,  tkai,  thorn  ;  Y.  dfe  ;  G.  good;  D.  dake  ;  B.  hahe. 

Nsmji.  CovsoiiANTS. — L.  HUft  ^  mamma  ;  N.  nmmy;  r.  hang  ;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  nasd  N  in  giia,  Mlna,  Dnieper,  (which,  howcTer,  is  not  properly  sn 
Bng^  Sound);  B.  raitlet  H.  hard. 

CoMPovvD  CoKsoiiAim. — C,  or  Tev  church,  cicerone  (It),  and  its  corresponding 
fiat  sound  J.  or  DJ*.  jeet,  gsader;  X.  cjrtreme^  Xetaess  |.  exasperate,  exalt, 
Xerxes;  &c  && 

**  We  hsTe  here  a  sede  of  18  simple  vowds  snd  21  simple  consonants,  84  in  sll ; 
which  sio  tha  fewest  letters  with  which  it  is  possible  to  write  English.  But  on  the 
odw  handf  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  more  Towels,  and  as  many  consonants, 
iBskiBg  about  40  characters  in  all,  erery  known  language  might  probably  be  effectually 
isdaced  lo  writing,  so  as  to  prescnre  sn  exact  correspondence  between  the  writing  and 
pnmaaatimki  which  would  be  one  of  the  most  yduable  acquisitions,  not  only  to 
ihiMflgists  but  to  maiikind;  fedUtating  the  intercourse  between  nations,  and  laying 
the  feoadatioii  of  the  first  step  towards  a  unirersd  language,  one  of  the  great  dedderata 
It  dhich  ff»f"Vi«^  ought  to  aim  by  common  consent" 


XX  TERMINATIONS. 

Obs. — ^The  gross  redundancies  and  deficiencies  of  our  Alphabet  are  notorious ;  and 
the  omnifarious  itregularities  of  our  pronunciation — ^national  and  provincial — are  equally 
so.  And  yet  it  is  through  the  medium  of  this  Alphabet,  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
pronunciation — ^that  we  are  introduced  to  an  acqusintance  with  languages  never  before 
reduced-  to  writing.  And  this  by  men,  acting  upon  no  preconcerted  uniformity  of 
system,  but  each  glided  by  his  own  ear,  and  pursuing  his  own  method  of  presenting  to 
the  eye,  what  his  ear  has  heard.  Much  mischief,  totally  unforeseen  by  the  authors  of 
it,  and  for  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  remedy,  has  already  been  done,  and  will 
still  be  done.  Some  good  may  perhaps  be  effected  by  calling  attention  to  the  aubject 
And  this  call  will  be  more  likely  to  be  listened  to,  when  I  add  that  the  Author  of  the 
preceding  Sjmopsis  very  zealously  unites  in  my  desire  to  raise  it 


TERMINATIONS. 

L  Those  employed  in  inflecting  different  parts  of  Speech. 

1.  Substantive. — We  form  a  genitive  or  possessive  case  by  adding  8  to  the  substantive ; 

formerly  written  es,*  and  more  anciently  is  and  vs. 

WalUs  calls  this  a  possessive  adjective,  denying  to  our  substantive  any  difference 
of  cases. 

The  same  es  forms  the  plural  of  substantives.  We  have  a  few  also  in  en,*  (more 
anciently  written  in,  yn,  and  UN  ;)  we  had  more,  and  in  some  cases  both  bs  and  en 
were  used. 

B.  Jonson  calls  those  in  es,  substantives  of  the  first  declension ;  and  those  in  en, 
of  the  second. 

2.  Adjective. — For  comparison  of  adjectives  we  use  er*  and  est.* 

3.  Pronouns. — Besides  the  above  genitive  termination  es  (or  se),  we  have  in  the  oblique 

case  EM  or  im. 

4.  Verbs. — We  form  the  second  person  singular  by  adding  est  ;    the  third,  by  es  or 

ETH,  also  formerly  written  the :  the  persons  of  the  plural  in  former  times,  till  about 
the  time  of  Hen.  VIII.,  by  en  (or  ne). 

II.  Those  employed  in  forming  Words. 

1.  Cf  English  Origin. — £d,  ek,  and  lo,  are  our  peculiar  adjective  terminations ;   the 

two  former  are  also  participial  terminations. 

Other  adjectives  are  compound  words ;  e.  g.  those  ending  in  full,  less,  lt, 
(contracted  from  like,)  ish,  some,  wise,  ward. 

2.  Adverbs. — ^These  we  form  by  the  terminations  lt  and  wise. 

8.  Substantives  of  English  Origin, — Our  common  terminations  for  the  agent  are  er, 
8TER  (ester,  or  ystbr)  ;  and  for  the  action,  iNot  (the  A.  S.  vnq). 
The  DiminuHves  : — let,  et  ;  dle,  tle,  le  ;  KIN,  LING. 

The  Compounds : — DOM,  hood,  or  read,  ness,  ship,  (also  monger,  rick,  wick.) 
Add  to  tiiese — substantive  nouns — ^formed  upon  our  past  participles  ;*— and  upon 
the  third  person  singular  of  the  pres.  indicative— ending  in  th. 
4.  AdJectiveSffrom  the  Greek. — AC,  ic. 
6,  Adjectives,  from  the  Latin. — blb,  (able,  eble,  ible,  contr.  ile,)  ac-eous,  ac-ious, 

IC-IOUS,  OC-IOUS  ;   AL  ;   AN,   ANB,  ANY  ;   EN,  ENE,  INE  ;   AND,   END  ;   ANT,    ENT ;   AR, 
ARY,  ARIOUS,  ORY,  ORIOUS  ;   ATE,  BTE,  ITS  ;  OUS,  OUSB,  08E  ;   URE,  and  lVE.t 

*  This  mark  denotes  that  the  termination  is  applied  to  other  purposes. 

t  Dr.  Whately  is  aware,  that  we  have  two  terminations  In  ing^  which  onght  to  be  careftilly  distin- 
guished ;  but  not  advertlnff  to  the  origin  of  this,  fh>m  the  A.  8.  fonuing  substantives,  and  oonae- 
qaently  general  terms;  he  gives  to  this  class  of  words  the  title  ol  Imvivitivb. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  we  have  only  Furuas  and  VxiiTuaK,  flrom  the  Latin  In 
nrtu;  and  a  very  scanty  supply  of  the  Latin  in  </v«,— Legend.  Reverend,  Dividend,  Priebend, 
Memorandum;  and  a  few  of  our  own  coinage,— Deodand,  MuJtipHcand,  Sutrahend,  and  Credenda. 
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C  Mcl«nlipr#,yrMilfteJLditfiM«— ACT,  aob,  al  ;  anoe,  anct;  ak^  art,  er,  brt;   or, 

OUR,  ORT ;   RLB ;   ITS  ;   MEN,  MENT,  MONT ;   ION,  TT,   IX,  £88. 

7.  SmhsUmiwfifrcim  the  Greek, — ic,  iSM,  I8T. 

8.  Verhfjrem  ike  Lectin. — FT.    And 

9.  Verhy  from  the  Greek. — IZE. 

It  is  not  neceaaary  to  enumerate  the  Prefixes,  which  we  haye  adopted  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek.    Our  own  are,  a,  be,  en,  fore,  mis,  non,  out,  over,  un,  up,  with. 

Ttie  Etymology  and  Explanation  of  bo^  prefixes  and  terminations  will  be  found  in 
the  Dictionary. 

The  terminations  are  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  that  class  of  words,  which, 
in  die  Pre&ce,  are  distingniahed  by  the  name  of  Sub-deritative.  It  is  by  their  aid  that 
great  addition  has  been  continuaUy  made,  is  still  making,  and  will  hereafter  be  made, 
to  the  copiousness  of  our  rocabulary. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  to  our  own  adjective  terminations  full,  less — ^to  those  from 
the  Latin,  o«a,  we — ^it  is  the  habit  of  our  language  to  add  our  adverbial  and  substantive 
tenninsdons  ly  and  nets ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  to  do  this  is  allowable  in 
ill  eases,  miless  an  especial  reason  should  appear  to  tiie  contrary.  Our  vocabulary, 
snthenticated  by  the  usage  of  approved  writers,  though  very  copious,  seems  still  to  be 
deficient  in  this  respect ;  but  no  sensible  writer  will  hesitate  to  use  his  own  under- 
■taoding,  and  let  his  own  discretion  g^ide  him.  His  ear  must  not  be  disregarded*  It 
will  direct  him  in  the  choice  of  terminations,  when  two  of  equal  force  present  them- 
selves. I  may  add,  that  no  writer  of  the  present  era  has  hesitated ;  and  Uiat  numerous 
vmds,  which  wiU  stand  the  test  of  time,  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our  cotem- 
poraries,  which  ought  hereafter  to  be  collected  and  preserved  for  the  columns  of  our 
dictionaiiea.*  This  observation  applies  to  other  terminations,  and  also  to  our  prefixes. 
K.& — In  general  these  terminations  are  added  to  the  entire  word;  except — 
1. — Silent  e  final  is  omitted  before  terminations  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  e.  g.  Abate, 
s£sf-er;  eampUe,  computet:  so  also  ^Ana-able,  &c.  fire,  but  not  peac'thle,  eourag-oua, 
&e. ;  c  and  o  would  change  their  sotmd. 

jL — ^An  accentuated  consonant  final  is  repeated,  if  the  accent  be  retained ;  so  also 
eemetiwue  an  unaccented,  ie.  f^^^.it  is  pronounced;  e.  g.  Abdt,  abit'ior;  athdr, 
mJMr^nr ;  and  Trtnel,  trtwel-ler ;  Hhel,  /tfreMous. 

3. — The  final  y  is  changed  into  t,  before  every  other  vowel  than  t,  except  when 
the  y  itself  is  preceded  by  a  vowel ;  e.  ^.  Carry,  corr-i-eth ;  play,  play-eiii ;  but  not 
eorr-i-ing:  and,  to  avoid  U^e  same  repetition  oft,  we  write  Tie,  ty-ing,  &c  &&  .  Before 
tenninationa  beginning  with  a  consonant,  y  is  changed  into  t ;  as,  Happy,  happ-Uy, 

In  Jwdg-ment,  abridg-ment,  acknowledg-ment,  (lodg-ment  f )  it  is  not  unusual  to  omit 
the  final  e,  the  d  being  aUowed  to  soften  the  succeeding  g.  Tbe  Fr.  in  their  corruption, 
Jugtr,  jngemeni,  dropt  the  d  of  the  It  Giudicare,  ghtdieamento,  (from  the  L.  Judicare,) 
and  our  anceators  followed  their  example,  (see  Judge) ;  but  the  d  soon  gained  its  present 
plaoe.  In  the  other  words  it  is  altogether  an  intruder,  admitted,  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
ofunifinrmity. 
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Abstinent, 

see 

abstain* 

Abrase, 

ti 

abrade. 

Access, 

tf 

accede. 

Acescent, 

9i 

acid. 

Acquest, 

» 

acquire. 

Adjunct, 

it 

adjoin. 

Admissible, 

f> 

admit. 

Agaae, 

>» 

agaat 
ailect 

Allicient, 

f» 

AUuaion, 

n 

aUude. 

Amicable, 

» 

amiable. 

Amplify, 

ft 

ample. 

Annunciate, 

♦» 

announce 

Aperient, 

Ascription, 

Asquint, 

Assumpt,  &c. 

Astringe, 

Attour, 

Bannition, 

Bibulous, 

Calidity, 

Canzon, 

Capacious,  &c 

Capreol, 

Camefy, 


see 

apert. 

ft 

ascribe. 

tt 

askance. 

tt 

aasume. 

n 

astrict 

tt 

attire. 

tt 

banish. 

tt 

bib. 

tt 

calefy. 

ti 

cant 

tt 

capable. 

tf 

caper. 

tt 

carnalize 

*  But  wUeh  wen,  from  neceseUy,  not  eoUeetad  for  either  of  the  New  English  Dletlonaries. 
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ft 
$t 
»» 
ft 

9* 
f» 
19 
M 
» 

n 
n 


n 

f% 


Cassate,  tee 

Castrensial, 
Catechumen, 
Cavalxy, 
Caustic, 
Cecntiencj, 
Cession,  &c« 
Celestial, 
Censual, 
Centiy, 
Chanson, 
Cherisance, 

Choice,  „ 

Circular,  &c.  -  i, 

Citizen,  „ 

Claritude,  &&  i, 

Coffnoscence,  „ 

Colloquy,  &c  ,y 

Comic,  „ 
Commission,  &c.  „ 

Compulsion,  „ 

Concession,  „ 
Concrescence, 
Condite, 

Confitent,  „ 
Conjunction,  &c.  „ 

Continent,  &c.  „ 

Contention,  „ 

Copple,  „ 

Corri^ble,  „ 

Culprit,  „ 

Death,  „ 

Deception,  &c  „ 

Decision,  &c.  „ 

Decretal,  &c  „ 

Deism,  &c.  „ 

Delusion,  &c*  „ 

Denunciate,  „ 

Despection,  „ 

Devout,  „ 
Disapprobation,  „ 

Disproof,  „ 
Doctor,             > 
Document,  &c  )  " 
Dolour, 
Dorture, 
Earth, 

Efficacy,  &c 

Efferous,  „ 

Effort,  „ 

Eligible,  „ 

Elision,  „ 

Embrasure,  „ 

Emersion,  „ 

Enmity,  „ 

Enunciate,  „ 
Entrance, 
Equation, 
Evince, 

Exemplify,  &c.  „ 

Excess,  „ 

External,  &c.  „ 

Fabulist,  „ 

Famulative,  „ 

Finish,  &c.  n 


II 
II 

n 
I* 


If 
II 
II 


cash  (to  annul). 

castrametatioo. 

catechise. 

cavalier. 

cauterize. 

cecity. 

cede. 

celestify. 

cense. 

oentineL 

chant. 

cherish* 

choose. 

circle. 

city. 

clarify. 

cognition. 

coUogue. 

comedy. 

coDunit 

compeL 

concede. 

concrete. 

condiment. 

confess. 

conjoin. 

contain. 

contend. 

cop. 

correct 

culpable. 

dead. 

deceive. 

decide. 

decrea. 

deify. 

delude. 

denounce. 

despicable. 

devote. 

disapprove. 

disprove. 

docible. 

dole. 

dormant 

ear,  v, 

effect. 

effierce. 

efforce. 

elect 

elide. 

embrace. 

emerge. 

enemy. 

enounce. 

enter. 

equal. 

evict 

example. 

exceed. 

exterior. 

fable. 

fiuniiiar. 

fine. 


Flosculoniiy 

Food, 

Fool, 

Friction, 

OelatinouAi 

Gimal, 


.) 


eee  floraL 

„  feed. 

„  folly. 

„  fricace. 
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Oimbal 

Genital,   ) 

Genitive, ) 

Glaze, 

Gozzard, 

Gratiosity, 

Gravid^        > 

Graveolent,  > 

Hete,) 

Hote,) 

Imposture^ 

Impulse, 

Implicate, 

Incise, 

Inhesion, 

Inquest, 

Intense, 

Invict^ 

Junction, 

Jocose,  && 

Knoll, 

Knot, 

Laminated, 

Laic, 

Leguleian, 

Legist, 

Lore, 

Life, 

Losel, 

Mattress, 

Meath, 

Medley, 

Mirth, 

Mersion, 

Misdeed, 

Missificate, 

Mo, 

Monest, 

Moon, 

Mortress, ) 

Mortrew,  f 

Mote, 

Motion,  &c 

Moun, 

Mokel,  ) 

Muckle,  f 

Noisome, 

Nostril, 

Option, 

Ordinal,  &c 

Ought, 

PalUd, 

Papist, 

Partition, ) 

Parture,    ) 

Peise, 

Pedage, 

Percipient, 

Petity 


II 


gemeL 
generate. 


II 

99  gU 

„  goose. 

„  grace. 


II 


grave. 

II  Wght 

„  impose. 

M  impeL 

99  imply. 

„  incide. 

„  inhere  •: 

„  inquireu 

„  intend. 

p,  invincible. 

91  join. 

II  joke. 

„  knell. 

„  knit 

M  lamellar. 

99  i«y. 

II  legal. 

ff  lere. 

n  live. 

„  loreL 

„  mat 

„  mead. 

„  meddle. 

„  merry. 

„  meige^ 

„  misdo. 

„  missal. 

„  more. 

„  monish. 

„  month. 

„  mortar. 

„  might 

„  move. 

„  mowe. 

„  much. 

II  noy. 

„  nose. 

„  optative. 

„  ordain. 

„  owe. 

II  P*le. 

„  papa. 

„  part 

„  poise. 

91  pe«ge- 

„  perceive. 

99  pot^- 
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Filodty, 
PSOion, 


Price, 
Pioudy 
Prafandi^t 
Pzooi; 

PnpOM,&e. 

Pniptle^y 

Ptopulif,  ftc> 

Pniwtim^  ftc» 


Pkirpnrealf 

Qnalmirey 

QnerinKmy, 

Quibble, 

Quod, 

Repture, 

BebuIlitkMi, 


ft 

>9 
» 

ft 
tt 
n 

91 
99 
9f 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9} 


99 

Hednndeiity  $f 


99 


99 
99 
99 
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Bcgnde, 
BeOqnaiy, 
Rcnmenty 
Reliable,  ) 
Rradition,) 
Rqmlee,  ftc. 
Bcpe&t(creepiiig>,y 
Reproof,  „ 

ReeoDant, 
Restrict,       ^ 


99 


f» 


99 


99 


ire,! 

y.   f 


Rettj, 

Retcntioii, ) 
Retinoe,     f 


Roeeid, 

Ronyon, 

Ruth, 

Ratter, 

Sacroeaiict, 

Safe, 

Seliiwffg, 
SaliQKinoiiaa 
SanttiTe,  ftc. 
Sapour, 
Seum, 


ocjineiit, 
SeotieDt, 
ShdTe, 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


pioiifl. 

pile. 

piUow. 

position. 

prise. 

pride. 

profeond. 

prote. 

propone. 

proper. 

propeL 

pungent 

pare. 

purple. 

querulous. 

quip. 

quoth. 

rap. 

reboiL 

reeede. 

recur. 

redoimd. 

reflow. 

refund. 

regal. 

388. 


lie. 
remain. 

render. 

repel, 
reptile. 
reproTOb 
resound. 

restrain, 
rest 

retain. 

rigid. 

roraL 

r^yne. 

rue. 

rout 

sacre. 

save. 

seU. 

saUy.' 

saline. 

sane. 

sapid. 

skim. 

secede. 

sect 


Bhel£ 


Sherd, 

Shot, 

Shrift, 

Slayer,    ) 

Slabber,  f 

Snot, 

Sompnour, 

Sonnet, 

Sorrow, 

Soniferoos, 

Soth, 

Soup, 

Spatiate, 

Spattle,  > 

Speet,    ) 

Spokesman, 

Spial, 

Spicnlated, 

Spiration, 

Splatter, 

Statism, 

Stave, 

Strife, 

SuspicaUe, ) 

Suspicion,  ) 

Svobber, 

Tabid, 

Tenure, 

Tester,   ) 

Testem, ) 

Tettish, 

Theft, 

Tink, 

Tint,  \ 

Tinct,  > 

Tonsure, 

Torrid, 

Tragetour, 

Transient,  > 

Transit,     > 

Travel, 

Trial, 

Tutelage, ) 

Tutor,      > 

Vacuity, 

Vanity, 

VitUte, 

Vicious, 

Visual, 

Unify,! 

Unite,  i 

Voice, 

Volitable, 

Usual, 

Weft, 

Wex, 

Widual, 

Wive, 


see  shear. 

„  shoot 

„  shrive. 

w  slab. 

•  „  suite. 

„  summon. 

9>  ring. 

„  sore. 

„  sonorous. 

„  sooth. 

99  sup. 

99  "pace. 

99  spit 

„  speak. 

99  apy. 

„  spike. 

99  ipirit 

99  iplit 

9,  state. 

„  sta£ 

ft  strive. 

„  8usi>ect 

„  swab. 

„  tabefy. 

„  tenant 

„  teston. 

„  tetch. 

„  thieve. 

99  ting. 

99  tinge. 

„  tonsUe. 

„  torrefy. 

„  tnjet 

f,  trance. 

„  travail. 

99  try. 

„  tuition. 

„  vacate. 

„  vain. 

„  vice. 

„  violate. 

„  visible. 

„  union. 

„  vocable. 

„  volant 

99  use. 

„  weave. 

„  wax. 

„  widow. 

„  wife. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


app.  .    . 

.    appUed. 

Martin. . 

.     Martinius, 

com. .    • 

commotUy. 

Men. 

Menage, 

comp.    . 

,    eou^osedf  eomptmnded. 

Mins.  .. 

.     Minshew. 

comps.  . 

•    eompottiMif. 

Seal.      . 

.     Scaligtr. 

cons. 

.     oontequentUUly. 

Shak.     . 

,    Shakespeare. 

hyperb. . 

.     hyperboUcally, 

Sk.    .     . 

,     Skinner, 

diff.   .    . 

.     differently. 

Som. 

.     Somner. 

emph.    . 

,    emphatically. 

SpeL      . 

,    Spelman, 

esp.  .    . 

.     etpecially. 

Tyrw. 

,     Tyrwhitt. 

erp.  .    . 

explains. 

Var.  .     . 

.     Varro. 

freq.  .     . 

.    frequently. 

Vosa. 

.     Vossius. 

frequent 

.    frequentatioe. 

Wach.   . 

.     Wachter, 

gen.  .     . 

.    generally. 

El    .    . 

.     UteraUy. 

Ar.    .    . 

,     Arabic. 

orig. .    . 

,    originally. 

A.S.      . 

Anglo-Saxon, 

met  .    . 

,    metaphorieally. 

Bar  L. 

i  Barbarous  Latin  {of  bar 
'  X     barous  ages). 

part .    . 

.    particularly. 

ja**c»A  •   Jk^9 

q.      .     . 

.     quati. 

C.B.     . 

,     CeltO'British* 

qv.     .     . 

.     quod  vide. 

Cel.  .    . 

,     Celtic. 

qd.     .     . 

.     quasi  dicas. 

D.     .    . 

,     Dutch, 

subseq.  . 

.     subsequently. 

Dan. 

,     Danish. 

D.N.    . 

,    Dano'Norman. 

Ai     .    .    . 

adjective. 

Fr.    .     . 

.     French, 

<tVm           m          • 

adverb. 

Fr.  Th.  . 

.     Frcmco-Theotisca. 

CO.            .          . 

conjunction. 

Ger.      . 

,     German, 

int.    .     .     , 

,     interjection. 

Go.  .     . 

.     Gothic. 

pant  p.   .     . 

>    past  participle. 

Gr.    .    . 

,     Greek, 

p.  p.  .     . 

.    present  participle. 

Heb.      . 

,     Hebrew. 

plup.      .     . 

pluperfect. 

It     .    . 

,     Italian, 

JW.       .       .      . 

preposition. 

L.     .    . 

*     Latin, 

pre£ .     .    . 

prejtx. 

Law  L. . 

,    Law  Latin, 

pro.  .    .     . 

pronoun. 

Moes.  G. 

.     Moeso'Gothic. 

pron.      .     . 

pronounced. 

Nor.-£ng. 

Northern  English, 

pt     .    .    . 

participle. 

S.      .     . 

,     Sclavonian, 

...... 

substantive. 

Sans.     . 

,     Sanscrit, 

term.     .    . 

termination. 

Sax.  .     . 

,     Saxon. 

V.       .     .     . 

verb. 

Semi-Bar. 

,     Semi- Barbarous, 

T.       .     .     . 

voce. 

Sc.    .    . 

,     Scotch. 

Sp.    .     . 

.     Spanish, 

Beau.  &  F. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Su.  Go. 

,     Suio-Gotfdc. 

Cot  .    .    . 

Cotgrave. 

Sw.    .    . 

,     Su^edish, 

Jun.  .    .    . 

Junius, 

Syr.  .    . 

.    Syriac. 

EKRA 

.TA, 

In  T.  ABSORB,  transpose  the  two  last  tubdeHoaiiwt. 

AUTHENTICATE,  U.  7,  6,  read  -ailt,  -aksms. 

JOY 1. 8,  —  -ovs-hr. 

JUST, LM,  —  -icK-iHiF. 

MOMENT,    .    .    .    L8,  —  -am-t. 

PUNGE,    ....    1.6,  —  -CTXoir. 

SUP,      .  ...     1.8,  —  -SEHBU. 

MEEK,     ....    1.1,  —  MaxK^f.^ad. 

1.  4,  —  -BXIMO.} 

1.  5,  —  -EK,  V.i 

PERCEIVE  ...    1.4,  —  -AjrCB. 

POLISH,   ....    1.  10,  —  -w«,  o4,  v.* 

PRISM,     ....    1.2,  —  K>iD. 
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or 


THE  ENGLISH  LAN(UJAGE. 


A,  AB.    The  Towel  a  is  fiamed  by  an  emisi. 
fkm  of  the  breath  betwixt  the  tongue  and 
^  concaTe  of  the  palate,  the  tongue  itself 
being  put  in  a  concave  posture  and  removed 
from  the  palate.     It  is  the  first  vocal  sound 
uttered  by  infants,  and  is  thus  the  first  au- 
dible sign  of  life,  (Gr.  A-uv,  Aa-lare,  to 
breathe.) — Ahf  the  Lat  pr.  is  written,  in 
other  langnages,  with  the  cognate  letters, 
r,/,  9,    Thus,  in  Go.  4ff   A.  S.  Cf;  D. 
Dan.  snd  Sw.  Af;  Ger.  Ab.     The  Gr.  Awo 
h  also  written  mp ; — in  the  twelve  tables  ab 
is  wiitten  of,    Ab,  and  these  cognates,  are 
tbe  written  sign  of  the  sound  organically 
produced  when  the  breathing  (a)  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  closure  of  the  lips.     Corre- 
spondent to  the  L.  ^&  is  the  £ng.  By, 
anciently  written  be,  bi ;  and  these  are  the 
written  sign  of  the  sound  organically  pro- 
daced  by  prolonging  the  breathing  after  the 
apertion  of  the  lips.    These  words,  then,  ab, 
bf,  as  first  organic  sounds  of  living  beingt, 
are  extended  to  denote  be-ing  generally ; 
that  &r-ing  or  6t-ding,  which  any  thing  has, 
beimg :  the  beginning,  source,  origin,  cause 
of  b^utg;   that  be-mg  or  U-dhtg  which, 
whence  or  firom  which,  where  or  when, 
motion   or  action  begins  or  commences. 
Aad  thus  we  find  Ab,  afr-o,  ab-ba,  ba,  bo'ba, 
pa,  papa,  Jo,  00,  are  applied  to  the  /a-ther 
or  po-rent,  the  sonrce  of  life,  and  that  some 
are  reciprocated  to  the  child  (the  babe,  the 
b»ff),  from  whom  they  are  heard. 

In  Pert.  Ab  ia  sottree,  generally.    A,  aa, 
tea,  mm,  ea,  or  ey,  has,  in  various  lan- 
guages, the  same  meaning.    See  Aquatic. 
A,  ssys  Wallis,  is  often  put  in  composi- 
tion 6r  at,  denoting  existence  in  place ;  as, 
a-hed.    But  Took^  and  he  confirms  his 
opinioo   by  sufficient  authorities,   thinks 
that  s  is,  in  such  cases,  a  corruption  of  the 
A  SL<h,  meaning  m;  and  thus,  that  on  ^itf^ 
has  become  a  days  0»  f*^i  a  fnght,  &c 
Aod  heooe,  a-dymg,  Orbegging,  orhunHng, 
viQ  be  M  or  M  dying  ;  or  on  or  tn  the  act 
oritste  ^dyimgt  beting,  or  kuniing. 
Is  AS.  a^  called  by  Lye,  an  initial  aug- 


ABA 

ment,  is  prefixed  to  numerous  words  in  use 
without  it.  Some  have  descended  to  us 
both  with  and  without  the  prefix,  as,  abide, 
bide,  firom  A.  S.  Abidjan,  bid-on;  and  others 
only  without,  as  bid,  bite,  A.S.  Abidd-an, 
Udd-an,  abit-an,  bit-on. 

A  or  an,,  the  English  article,  means  one 
(less  emphatically);    also  written  in  old 
English  o,  as,  0  man,  a  man. 
A. 8.  An,  anef  Sw.  &  Dao.iSs;  D.  Ben;  Ger. 

A -per  te,  denoting  preference  or  pre- 
eminence, is  not  unusual  in  our  old  poets. 

A,  B,  C,  the  old  English  denomination  of 
the  Gr.  A,  B,  (alpha,  beta,)  or  the  alphabet 

A-BACK,  ov.    On  back,  backwards. 

ABACK,  f.  or  Abacus.  A  square  table, 
tablet,  or  trencher,  app.  to  various  purposes ; 
(so  called,  because  not  originally  standing 
on  feet,  but  afSxed  to  a  wall) 

ft.  Abo-gue;  It.  ft  Sp.  -«o  ;  L.  Abaeut ;  Gr.  A/5af  ; 
a  (priv.),  not,  witboot,  aad  fia9it»  a  base  or  bult^ 

ABACOT.  A  cap  of  state,  worn  by  the 
kings  of  England,  adorned  with  two  crowns. 
^SpeL 

AB-AFT.  On  the  aft^  or  hmd  part,  (sc.  of 
a  ship.) 

AB-ALIENATE,  v.  To  alienate  from : 
used  by  Abp.  Sandys ;  but  most  common  in 
civil  law.     Law  L.  Ab-aUenare. 

A-BANDON,  p.  «.  Spenser  and  Mir.  for 
-ER.  Mag.  wrote,  Aband. 
-INO.  To  band  or  bind,  or  put  in  bond- 
-MENT.  age,  (or  in  bondon,  qv.) ;  to  stay  or 
cause  to  stay  or  remain  in  —  to  leave  in, 
to  yield  or  give  up  to— a  state  of  bondage, 
or  entire  subjection  or  subserviency :  gen. 
— To  give  up  to :  and  then,  simply — To 
resign,  to  relinquish ;  to  quit,  to  desert,  to 
forsake,  to  renounce,  to  reject :  and,  thus, 
equivalent  to— To  banish. 

Some  ancient  usages  are  obsolete.   Thus 
— "  He  will  abandon  himself  with  all  his 

.might  weU  for  to  do." — Chaucer,     "Ha 

B 


ABB 


ABI 


was  abandoned  to  Chritfs  faOh." — Gower, 
"  That  he  might  abandon  (L  e.  reject,  drive 
away)  them  from  him-' ' —  UdalL  "  You  form 
reasons  for  your  abandoning  (L  e.  quUting)  the 
storms  which  threaten  your  own  ruin." — 
Ford,  **  And  Vortiger  enforc't  the  kingdom 
to  aband"  {i.e,  quit),—Spenser.  "'Tis  better 
for  the  enemies  f  aband  (L  e.  drive  away) 
quite  from  thy  borders." — Mir,  for  Mag, 
**  All  pleasures  quite  and  joyes  he  did  aband" 
(i.  e.  quit), — Id,' — This  latter  usage  of  ahand 
is  a  common  modern  usage  of  abandon. 

Etymologies  various.  A.  S.  Abannant  to  de- 
nounce ;  Ban,to  corse ;  A  'ban  donuer,  to  give  up  to  a 
proclamation ;  Fr.  Bandoun,  liberty ;  with  others. 
— Mem.  and  Waeh.  The  Kditor  of  Du  Cange  seems 
to  guide  to  the  true  origin.  The  Low  L.  Abandum 
or  Abandonum  (he  says),  was  understood  of  goods 
movable  or  immoTsble,  in  pigntu  seu  cautioiwm 
asslgnatis  pro  pecunia  debita.  —  OaL  OaraniU. 
And  further,  that,  dare  in  abandonum;  ponere  In 
tAandonum;  are  expressions  equivalent  to,  op- 
pigneraret  obUgare,  to  put  in  pawn  or  pledgv,  or 
under  bond.  Again;  Abandonium,  Le.  sponsio 
■eu  obKgoHo.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
A.  8.  Bind-oMt  vincire,  obligare,  to  bind  or  oblige, 
is  the  root 

A-B AS £,  V,     To  put  or  bring  low,  to  lower, 

-ING.      to  depress ;  to  degrade,  to  humble, 

-MENT.  to  disgrace.   (See  Abash.)    Gower 

writes  Abease, 
Fr.  Ab-bai»er ;  It.  -baearet  Sp.  Abaxar,  depri- 
mere,  dcjicere,  do-  or  sub-mittere. 

A-BASH,  V,  To  abase;  (met)  to  depress, 
-MENT.  to  disgrace,  to  humble,  to  humi- 
-INO.*  liate ;  to  appal.  "  Thei  weren 
abayaehid  with  a  great  stoneying." — Wiei^, 
See  Abawbd.  Abaaehe,  t,  is  found  in  Gower. 

*Chaucer, 

The  p.  t.  and  p.  p.  ot  Abate  was  anciently  writ- 
ten Abaieil,  abagtchid:  whence  the  word  Abaeh 
appears  to  be  formed.    Un- 

A-B  AXE,  t;.  f .  To  beat  or  press  down ;  to 
-MENT.  cast  down ;  to  lower,  to  depress ; 
-ER.  to  suppress ;  to  degrade,  to  lessen ; 
-IS.  to  diminish ;  to  reduce. 
Abatia — ^trees  felled,  and  thrown  in  the 
way — ^is  an  old  word. 

Vt. Abbot-re;  It. -ere;  B^.Abaiir;  A.B.Seatanf 
to  beat.  From  Fr.  Abbatre,  to  heat,  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  the  s.  AbbtUoir,  a  slaughter- 
house.   Un- 

ABAWED,*  L  e.  Abashed.— •C»awc«r.  Fr. 
EabahL    See  To  Esbat. 

ABBA,  a.  Father.  Abbot,  the  male,  abbeaa, 
-ACY.  the  female — chief  or  head  of  a  reli* 
"ESS.    gious  order,  house,  monastery. 

"E^*  Go.  Aba;  rir,  mailtus,  man,  husband; 
-or.  Heb.  and  other  eastern  tongues,  Abbei,  Ih- 
ther,  (so.  the  source  of  life.  See  A,  Aa.)  And 
Abbas -WM  introduced  {8k..)  into  Europe  firom  Syria 
with  the  Christian  rel^on,  whence  Abbot,  be, 

AB-BREyiAl'£,o.«.  Orig.^.&.,a8inSp. 
-ION.  To  breaker  make  short,  concise;  to 
-OR.  shorten,  to  abridge;  to  bring  or  re- 
-UR&  duce  to  a  smaller  space  or  compass, 
by  breaking  off  or  removing  parts.  See 
Abridge. 

It.  Abbreotare  ;  Sp.  Abreviar  ;  from  L.  Brevh, 
breviare  ;  Or.  Dpaxvr;  A.S.  Bracan,  abracan,  to 
break. 
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ABDICATE,  9.     To  go  from,   quit  or 
-ATiON.  leave,  put  away  from,  or  depriTo 
-ANT.*    of — that  which  has  been  possessed 
by  law  or  right 
To  resign  (unconditionally,  absolutely), 
to  disclaim,  to  renounce,  to  dispossess. 
*WkUeloek. 

Fr.  Abdi-quer;  Sp.  -cart  It.  Ar  L.  Ab-diecwa,  to 
go  from  a  right.    De-  In-  Pre-dlcate. 

ABDOMINOUS,  -al.  ad.  Pertaining  to 
the  belUf,  {abdomen,) 

L.  Abdomen,  the  part  of  the  body  covered  {Ab^ 
dUum,  Voss.X  the  iimer  part  of  the  bdly. 

AB-DUCE,  V.  -TioN.  To  draw,  brings,  or 
take  away  from;  to  withdraw — (the  eye. 
Brown,) 

Abduction  is  app.  to — the  forcible  taking 
away  of  a  wife  or  child;  and  to  common 
kidnapping.    L.  Ab-dueere,  to  lead  from. 

A-BEAR,*  V,  App.  to — ^the  bearing  or  car- 
-ance.  riage,  deportment,  conduct^  or  be- 
-iNQ.t    haviour. — *Spenaer,    ^Fabyanu 

ABECEDARY,  Abece-darian.  A  term 

applied  to  those  compositions  whose  parts 

are  disposed  in  alphabetical  order ;  also  to 

a  teacher  of  the  rudiments  of  learning. 
Fr.  AbMdaire;  It.  ft  Bp.  ^-ario, 

ABECHED.*  '' Abbether, -^to  feed  as 
birds  do  their  young ;  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of." — Cot,     *  Gower, 

Abeek§d{jSk..\  seems  (from  the  eontext  in  Gower) 
to  he—eati^/ted :  from  the  Ft.  AbMdter,  to  feed 
(from  Bee,  the  beaJc),  aa  birds  feed  their  young  by 
inserting  their  beaka. 

ABED,  ao.    On  bed. 

AB-ERRAKCE,*  a,  A  wandering  from. 
-ATiON.  Ab-erration  is  app.  to  a  change  in 
-ING.*  the  place  of  stars  and  planets. 
Also,  (met)  to  the  errors  or  mistakes  of 
the  mind. — *  Brown. 
L.  A^-errare,  to  stray  or  wander  frooi. 

A-BET,  V,  f.  To  better,  to  make  better. 
-MEMT.  App.  to  the  encouraging,  inciting, 
-T-ER.  assisting,  supporting,  aiding,  eaus- 
ing  to  beat,  or  become  better.  And  thus — 
To  better,  to  aid,  assist,  support — the 
designs  o£ 

D. Boeten,  betteren ;  G«r. Baaaereng  A. 8. Betan. 
meliorare,  melius  reddere*— fife. 

ABEYANCE,  a.  An  inheritance  hoped 
for,  or  expected;  or  rather  expecting  a 
new  master  or  possessor. — Sk. 

Prabaldy  from  Fr.  Ahbager,  to  hold  or  keep  at 
hag  or  in  expectation. 

AB-HOR,  V.  (Met)  To  dislike  or  detest, 
-R-ENT.  to  loath,  to  disdain,  to  abominate ; 
-BNCB.  to  be  averse  from,  opposed  or  eon- 
-ER.         trary  to,  inconsiBtent  with. 

Vz,Ab-korrer;  It  'borrira;  ftp.  -Aoreeerf  L.  Ah' 
korrare, 

A-BIDE,  9.  To  stay,  or  remain ;  to  delay, 
-ANCB.  to  tarry,  to  dwell,  to  continue,  to 
-ER.  wait,  to  expect  To  stay  under,  or 
-IKO.     support ;  to  bear  up  against,  or  en- 

Abode,  dure, — with  fortitude,  good  temper^ 
kindness,  hope,  or  the  reverse. 


ABL 


ABO 


A.flL  ^Mdra,    Udmms    D.  B«9i*»,   to   bUto. 
^*«rfib  s.teBed  upoii  cMcb  tlM  p.  p.  of  oMtf*. 

ABIE,  w.  ii  Tery  Tarionslj  writteiL  By 
Chancer,  Jbegge,  abeye,  abie ;  which  T^- 
vbitt  says  ii  Saxon,  and  means  "  To  sulfer 
tor.*'  In  P.  Plouhman,  Abegge.  In 
Oo«er»  ^feje,  abedgt,  abUlge.  In  Chan- 
are  Ibond  the  part.  Jbifing,  abient 
And  in  Gower,  also,  Abought. 
Sfc«*»— ■  adopts  the  Terh,  To  bug  (in  prefe- 
rence to  the  A.  &  Abid-mm,  to  abide),  as  the 
more  simple  e^nnology.  In  Shakespeare, 
(M^  K.  D.)  Abide,  thus,  should  be  Aby. 
In  all  tlw  examples  that  have  occurred, 
**  bay  or  p^  for,  dearly,  cruelly,  sorely," 
appess  to  be  the  meaning. 

ABtJECT,  ai.  t.  9.  The  0.— To  cast  away, 
•SMOM^  to  cast  off  or  out,  to  cast  down. 
"las,  "  Rqnidiftte  and  abiected  oute  of 

-LT*  the  Frenche  courte." — E,  HalL 

-nciL       **  God  a^tcted  8auL"— 5tr  T. 
EiycL 

Hie  ad,  M.  and  ov.  have  a  consequent  ap- 
plication to  that  which  is — 

Base,  lowly,  senrile,  worthless,  despicable, 
mean,  contemptible. 

FT.  Jb^if  It.  -MU  t  It.  Ab-jtet-mmt  p.  p.  of  «ft- 
Jiesn,  to  ewt,  or  Umw  away  ftom,  to  cait  down. 
Ad-  Cob-  Be-  Bia-  E-  In-  Inter-  Ob-  Pro-  Re- 


AB^JURE*  SI  To  swear — (sc.)  to  go  away 
-ATKHf«  Irom,  or  lesTe ;  to  disown,  to  djs- 
-morr.    daim,  to  renounce  fupon  oath). 
Ft.  Abfmr-tr  ;  8p.  -ar  ;  It,  Be  L.  JUjunrtt  to  twear 
to  " 


AB-LACTATION,*  »,  A  weaning  from 
(sc)  the  parent  stock.  App.  (formerly) 
met.  to  a  mode  of  grafting. —  Miller, 

taw  L.  Ak-UtciaiwB^    Ab-laett  dtpuinu,  driren 
fran  tbo  milk. 

AB-LAQUEATIOX,*  #.  L.  Ab^la^ue- 
atm^  from  Ab-laqueare,  to  dig  about  and  lay 
bare  the  roots  of  trees. — *  Evelyn. 

AB>LATION,*  -ITE.  A  taking  away,  or 
deprmng.  AbkHae,  that  can  or  may  take 
■way.  "  Where  tho  heart  Is  forestalled  with 
nisopiiiioD,  ahUihe  dhroctions  are  needful 
to  wntiaeh  error,  ere  we  can  leam  troth." 
— B^  HmU,    *Bp.  Tkylor. 

Ft.  dUmM9m  /  L.  Ab4mH^  {ab-Muwh  taken  ftom.) 
Bl-S*  B-  0I»-  Fto-  Pn>-  R»*  Sob- Sopor-  Tran«-late. 

ABUS^  ad,  9,  To  give  force,  power, 
-LT.  Strength!    to    strengthen,    to 

-lUTT.  empower ;  and,  as  we  now 
-Lcasss.*  say,  to  enable. 
-tUMEHT.t  The  Terb,  to  mble,  appears  to 
have  been  an  aa  common  nsage  in  ancient 
writers,  aa  to  onabU  is  in  modern,  and  with 
sniflar  appliaitionB. — Bable  and  HohiUty 
are  in  the  old  writers  as  commonly  found 
aa  obU  and  ahUUg.-"-*  Golden  Boke,  ^Ford. 
Oo,  AioL  atrength;  Lb  Forttf,  poiem,  polem, 
Bb-JbHla-Uii- 

AB^LEGATION,  s.     A  sending  away, 
a  diamtailoo,  a  dispersion. 
t,  if i  iljfuflii.  from  Ab-ityare,  to  send  away,  to 


AB-LUDE,*  V,     To  play  from,  or  out  of 
tune  ;  and,  thus,  to  differ ;  to  be  unlike. 
*Bp.  HtUl, — It,  Ab-ludere,  to  play  from. 

AB-LUTION,  9,  A  wuhing  off  or  away 
from;  cleansing,  purifying. 

Ablution  is  enumerated  in  B.  Jonson's 
Alchemist  aa  one  of  the  "  vexations  of 
metals." 

Fr.  Abtu-Hom;  It.  -slonc;  8p.-o<on;  L.  Ab4uUo, 
ftwn  Ab-lmer^t  to  wash  from. 

AB-KEGATE,  v.  The  verb  is  used  by 
•>iON.*  Dr.  Johnson  under  the  v.  Abfure,  as 
-oiut     synonymous  with  it 

*  Hammond,     t^tr  E.  Sandye. 
L.  Ab-neynre  {neyore,  qoasi  no  ogtre,  Voaa.)  to 
deny. 

A-BOAKD,  Aboed,  t.o.  av,  pr.  To  Abord 
or  bord, — ^to  come  or  go  aboard,  Le.  on  board ; 
to  approach,  to  accoast,  or  accost,  and,  then, 
to  address.' — Fr.  Aborder. 

A-BODE,  p.  «.*     To  see  or  discern;    to 
-MENT.    shew  or  exhibit  some  extemd,  su- 
-INO.       perfieial  appearance,  sign  or  token, 
-AKCE.t  from  which  we  infer  good  or  ill. 
•  Chaucer,     t  Dr,  T,  Jackeon, 

AB-OLISH,  ».  To  destroy,  to  deprive  of 
-ISRMENT.  power;  to  annul,  to  abrogate ; 
-ITION.  to  annihilate. 

-iTioNisT,  s,  AboUtionitt  is  a  modem  word, 
lately  of  frequent  use. 
Ft.  AHl-ir;  It  -ire;  8p.  -«r;  h.Ab-olere;  Gr. 
OXciv,  (intu.)  to  hoxt  to  deetroj.    See  Voes.  Peri- 
loniiu  on  Saactiuft.    Un- 

ABOMIKATE,  v.  To  turn  from,  as  ill 
-ABLB.  omened, — To  loath  or  abhor, 

-ABLT.  hate  or  detest,  to  accuse  or 

-ABLENES8.   ezccrate. — *  Hammond, 

- ATION.  yt^  Abomin-^ ;  It  -ort ;  Sp.  -or  ; 

-B,  If*  L.  Abomimari,  (malum  amtn  de- 

precan. — Jon.)  to  torn  from,  as  a  bad  ooun, 

AB-ORT,  e.  «.  To  rise  or  spring  from, 
-ORTiON.  unseasonably,  untimely :  — 

-ORTiVB,  ad,  s.  to  produce  or  bear  prema- 
•OBTIVBLT.  turely  or  unnaturally;  to 
-o&TMBBT.*  miscarry,  or  fail  in  bear- 
-OBaBMBMT.t     ing  the  full  time. 

*Aicon.     ^Bp,  HalL 
It,  Abort4rt,  -ivo ;  8.  -ivo;  F.  -if;  ttom  h.Ab-CTio*^ 
p.  p.  of  Ab-oriri,  to  riie  £rom;  app.  to  that— quod 
non  dt  tempattive  ortoM— which  has  arisen  out  of 
■eason. 

A-BOVE.  It  IS  usual  to  consider  above 
as  apr.  and  an  ao, :  but  the  meaning  remains 
the  same.    See  Over,  Up. 

It  is  much  used  in  composition.    Above- 
hoard  has  a  metaphorical  application  to— 
That  which  is-— ^uncovered,  unconcealed, 

undisgubed. 

A.S.  Bufaoi  be^aOf  tuper;— Bove,  top  or  head. 
R.  Brunne,  and  the  elder  fing Ilih  authors  write  it 
AbooeUy  oftowea.  In  R.  Gloucester  and  R.  Bronne, 
It  is  npp,  aa  igtpenmoti  or  tuperlor  in  rank  and 
power,  ke. ;  and  bemeoth  (qy.)  u  opposed  to  It. 

ABOUND,  V,  To  come  or  be,  to  flow,  to 
-ovMDmo.  overflow — in  great  quantity  or 
•uin>-AMT.  mmiber;  as  wooes  from  the 
-AMCB.  sea:  to  be  rich,  copioua  or 
-AMTLT.        plentiful. 
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Fr.  Abond-^  ;  It  -are  ;  8p.  Abundar  ;  L.  Ab-und- 
Q9e,  (Ab-undat  from  a  wave.)    Supw- 

ABOUT,  pr.  au.    It  is  variously  written — 
Aboutent  aboute,  'eibout.    See  Abut. 

About  is  app.  to — the  edge  or  border  ajp- 
proached,  or  first  come  to ;  the  circuit,  the 
circumference;  time  approaching,  any  act 
or  event  approaching,  or  upon  the  point  of 
being  done  or  coming  to  pass ;  to  nearness, 
proximity,  relation.  It  is  classed  by  Wil- 
kins  among  those  local  preps,  which  respect 
space  in  general,  and  which  relate  both  to 
motion  and  rest,  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
mediate space  betwixt  those  terms,  either 

direct  or  indirect 

A.S.  Abutan^  abuta.  0»  buta.  On  boda,  dream. 
Sodot  tbe  flnit  outward  extremity  or  boundary  of 
any  thhig. 

AB-RADE,*  V.  To  rub  or  scrape  off—*  Sir 
-RATION.  M.Hale.  Shenstone.  ^B.Janaon. 
-BA8B,t  ai/.  Fr.  Abradant;  L.  Ab-radtra^  -rat-urn. 

A-BRAIDE,*  V.    To  break,  pull,  or  tear ; 

to   start,   leap,   or  spring.      To  make  an 

eruption,  assault,  sally,  onset,  insurrection, 

revolt     In  Wiclif  we  find  Debreyd,     And 

Upbraid  is  in  common  use.     See  Braid. 

*Chaucer.  Spenser. 

A.  8.  Abred-ian,  arrlpere,  diripere,  to  snatch  or 
tear  away ;  Sc.  Abrede. 

A-BREAST,  a».  With  breast  or  breasts 
in  a  straight  or  parallel  line. 

AB-RE-NOUNCE,*  -NUwciATioN.t    To 
deny,  to  disclaim,  to  refuse,  to  reject 
*Fox.    iBp,  Taylor.  Wood. 
Ab  it  prefixed  perhaps  to  giye  emphasis  to  J7«- 
ffottiice; Itself  a  compound.  Law  h.Ab-renunciaiio. 

ABRIDGE,  V.    Orig.  no  J,  as  in  Fr. 
-ER.       To  break  off  (a  part),  to  take  away 
-MENT.   from  the  whole ;  to  lessen,  to  cur- 
tail, to  duninish ;  to  bring  into  less  space ; 
to  contract ;  to  compress. 

An  ahridgment  or  abstract  of  any  thing, 
is  the  whole  in  little ;  and  if  it  be  of  a  science 
or  doctrine,  the  abridgment  consists  in  the 
essential  or  necessary  parts  of  it  contracted 
into  a  narrower  compass  than  where  it  lies 
diffused  in  the  ordinary  way  of  delivery. — 

Locke. 

Fr.  Abrfyert  from  Ger.  Abbrecken,  frangere,  ab- 
rumpere,  to  break ;  A.  S.  Abracan.    Un- 

A-BROACH,  v.*  ao.  To  broach  a  vessel 
is  to  break,  to  bore,  into  it :  to  abroach,  to 
be  abroach,  or  to  set  abroach,  is  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  in  that  state  in  which  the  con- 
tents of  a  vessel  broached  or  broken  into  are: 
i.  e.  that  they  may  be  drawn ;  caused  to  flow, 
or  pour  forth, 'spread;  set  afloat 

Chaucer,    A.  S.  Abracan,  to  break. 

A-BROAD,  ov.  Free  firom,  gone  out  of 
narrow  bounds ;  at  large,  away,  from  home ; 
in  or  to  another  place  or  countiy.  Variously 
written — Abrod,  o  brode,  abrood,  on  brede, 
late,  foris.    A.  S.  Abradan^  to  broaden. 
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AB-ROGATE,  v.  ad,  -ion.    Gen.— To 

peal,  to  annul,  to  abolish,  to  avoid,  or 
void. 

Fr.  AbrogsTi-  Sp.  -or;  It.  ft  L.  Ab-rogars, 
gars  hgtm^  is  to  ask  the  people  for  their  votes  upon 
a  taw  proposed,  to  propose  a  law;  and  subse- 
quently, to  pass  a  law:  and  abrogare  Isgsms,  to 
repeal  a  law :  and  in  this  applicatioa  the  w«rei1  is 
usually  found  in  English. 

AB-RUPT,  ad.  s.*  «.  Broken  off  from. 
-ION.  Oen.  used  where  the  breach  and 
-LY.  separation  is  sudden  or  violent^  or 
-MESS,  hasty,  or  unexpected. 

Broken  off,  or  away,  oisconnected,  severedy 
disjomed;  snapped  asimder;  eons.  rug^;«d  ; 
sudden,  unceremonious. — *MiUcn. 

F.  Abruption;  L.  Ab-rupUo,  fhun  Ab  riipl  WW, 
p.  p.  of  AbHTump-ere,  to  break  off,  or  away  fronu 

ABS-CES  S,  s.  A  separation  or  segregation 

of  humours  into  one  mass. 

Fr.  Ab-scem;  It.  -tesso;  8p. -MCifo;  'L.Abi<e99mmt 
from  Abs-eedere,  to  go  away,  depart. 

AB-SCIND,*  V.  -SCISSION.    To  cut  off;  to 

shear  off,  to  sever.     Abscission  is  a  &vourite 
word  with  Bp.  Taylor. — *S.  Johnson. 
Fr.  Abteis;  L.  Ab-Mcinderey  to  out  off  or  flrom. 

ABS-COND,   V.  -EOLT.*    To  hide  from; 
to  conceal;    to  secrete;    to  depart  or  go 
away, — for  the  purpose  of  conce^ment. 
*Wood. 

'Ft.  Abteonter ;  It.  Ateondsre ;  89.  Bwendsrse  : 
L.  Ab9-€ondere,  to  hide  from.  Condo  est  a  cwm  et 
dOf  quasi  rimui  in  interiorem  loeum  do ;  ut  Featos 
ait— ron. 

ABS-ENT,  ad.  V.  #.*  The  ©.—To  be  or  go, 
-ENCE.  or  send  away  from ;  to  retreat,  to 
-BNT-EE.   withdraw. 

-EEisif .     Absentee  and  Absenteeism  are  now 
-AT ION. t   common  words. 
-ER.t         *Bp. Morton.   ^G.Wak^eld.   iLd, 
-MENT.f     Thurhw.  iBarrow. 

Fr.  AbM0n$t  -sr;  It,  Ausnte;  Sp.  Auaanie;  L. 
Aba-enst  {Ab-esse,  to  be  away  from.)  The  v.  formed 
upon  the  ad. 

AB-SOLYE,  V.  To  loose  or  free  from ;  to 
-SOLVER,  free  or  clear — from  difficultj, 
-80L-UTE.  from  ffuilt,  or  the  consequences 
-UTE-LY.  of  guut;  to  acquit,  to  panlon. 
-NESS.  The  ad.  and  subs,  are  app.  to 
-ION.  that  which  is  free  from  boond, 

-ORT.  restriction,  uncertainty,  imper- 

fection :  unbounded,  unrestricted,  unlimited, 

unconditional ;  clear,  certain. 

Ft.  Absomldrs,  ^Boudrs ;  Sp.  •«e/«er;  It.  Assol- 
wrs;  h.Ab-ioiosre,  -solutu*,lo  loose  or  free  frvun. 
Un- 

AB-SON-ANT,*  -ou8.t    Discordant;  dis- 
agreeing.— *  Quarks,    t  OlanviL 
L.  Ab-^onns,  {Ab-sono,)  sounding  in  disanion. 

AB-SORB,  V.    To  swallow,  imbibe ;  met. 

-ENT.  ad.  s,  to  he  wholly  occupied  by,  or 

-PT-ION.        engaged  in,  devoted  to,  im- 

-ITION.*        mersed,  plunged,  or  lost  in — 

the  contemplation  o£ — *  Brown. 

Fr.  Absorber;   Sp.  -torver ;   It.  Auorbere ;  L. 
Ab-torbert,  -«orpt-iim,  to  sup  or  suck  up. 
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ABS-TAIN,  «.     To  withhold,  to  forbear, 
to 


Fr.  ^Moi-Jr;  8p.  -enet  It.  Jstentre; 
L.  Ak0-Hm€rw,  {Ab^enere,  to  hold  or 


AB&T£MIOUS,ad:  An  abstemious  man 
*LT.       fdEains  fiom  wine ;  but  the  word  is 
•■Bat.  now  appw  gen.  to  that  which  is— 
Tempents,  moderate,  restrained  or  with- 

sBsS  DOOB  CJC06S8. 

It.  jMimmn  ;  h.  Ab»-UwdMM;  9b  atettnentla  temeH 
dietos :  itmetmm,  quad,  r*  ti*0¥. — Fosi, 

▲BS-TERGE,*  9.  To  wipe  off;  to  cleanse 
— ^by  wiping  or  scouring. 
.t «.      *B«rloM.    T  Brown. 

fx.Ah$ten^ff  Sp. -<«o;  It.  &L 
AU-tergvt,  to  scour  firom. 


ABS-TBACT,  ad.  t.  v.     To  draw  away, 
or  separate  some  part  from  other; 
.T.      sad  iJius,  to  refine,  to  purify. 

And  then— the  ad.  &  «.— That 

which  is  general  in  language  or 

reasoning,  withdrawn  from,  not 

confined  to,  particular  qualities 

or   circumstances ;    having    the 

mind  withdrawn,  absorbed. 

App.  also  by  some  metaphysicians  to  ideas: 

and  aigtraetiom  to  an  imaginary  operation  of 

the  mind,  *' whereby  ideas,  taken  from  parti- 


-LT, 


of  an  of  mt  same  kind ;  and  their  names 
general  names,  applicable  to  whatever  exists 
coolbimable  to  such  abstract  ideas.*' — Locke. 
Wt.  Absir  min,  -aid  ;  Sp.  --aher,  -acto;  It.  A$- 
L.  Ai»4nktr9^  -tracUan,  (Ab^irahere, 
tj  ftom.}    In-    *Mawimond. 


ABS-TRUSE,  ad.     App.  met— Thrust, 

*LT.       or  moved  away,  so  as  to  require 

-sSflL   keenness  of  mind  to  discover  it : — 

-m*    that  which  is  concealed,  obscure,  dif- 

fieolt  of  ^iprdiension,  or  detection.— *^roum. 
"Fr.  AU  »  — ;  8pu -ln»o;  It.  ^«<nuo;  "L,  Abi- 
tnmis,  past  pu  of  al«-lnHler«,  to  thnut  from. 

AB-SUM£,*«.  -rriON.t     To  take  away 
whgSkjt  to  devour,  to  destroy. 

L.  jtlhiumere. 


AB-SUBB,   ad.     Deaf  to  reason :    and, 

-ITT.     (cons.)  without  reason,  judgment 

*LT.      or  propnety. 

WT.Abuu  dt;  8p.Hlo;  It, AMtmrdo;  L.  Ab- 
It  te  ajimbsmrd  reply,  i.  e.  a  reply  ab 
one  deaf,  and  therelbre  ignorant  of 
ikorepHet.  Voeslus  thinks  JtetirtfMn 
li  tteS  wfekk  tkoold  be  hesid  (Mir^Mauxilros)  with 

AB*USE»  «.  «.     To  ill  use,  by  deception, 
giiile»  in^KMition,  reproach,  vio- 
MDce :  and  (cons.)  to  deceive, 
to  imnoee  tinon,  to  vilify,  to  re- 
proacn«  to  violate,  defile, 
^tafssn,  thoogh  now  obsolete, 
is  not  nneommon  in  the  elder 
-puLt        writsra.— *  WkaUly.  ^Bp,Barlow. 
Wr.  Aimtrg  It.  -are;  Bp.-ar;!*.  Abmnut  past 
to  nse  ftwn,  away  from,  vis.— all 
Dit-In- 
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A-BUT,  9.  To  be  upon  the  outward  ez- 
-MENT.  tremity;  to  border  upon  the  sur- 
-T-AL.^  face  of;  to  touch  upon  the  edge, 
or  confine.  See  To  But. 
Fr.  AbouisTf  abnUer;  Low  L.  Abuiiare.  (See 
Sptl.)  Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  S.  Boda,  the 
fiiat  outward  extremity  or  boundary  of  any  thing. 

ABYSS,  ».    That  which  is  without  bottom ; 
Abysm.        and,    therefore,    unfathomable, 

-AL,*  ad.     endless,  unbounded,  unlimited. 

-iN0,t4u2.   *  Coleridge.    ^Digby. 
Fr.  Ab-ime;  It.  -wo;  Sp.  -psmo;  L.  Ab-ftnu; 

Or.  Afivoaott  {a,  and  fivc^ot,  without  bottom.) 

AC,  term.     See  Ic. 

ACADEME.*  Any  assembly  or  society  of 
-T,  persons,  where  learning  and  phi> 

-IAN.  losophy  are  the  proposed  objects ; 

-IC,  ad,  9,  as  universities,  and  schools,  pub- 
-ICAL.         lie  and  private. — *  Shakcepeare. 
-ICAIXT.     Fr.  Aeadimies  It.  Aeeademia;  B^tsL. 
-ICIAN.        Aeademia;    Or.  Aicadn/iia.      From 
-1ST  Aeademut,  an  Athenian,  In  whoee 

groves  a  sect  of  Grecian  philosophers 
were  sccuatoroed  to  aseembte.  To  them  and  their 
philoiophy  the  words  are  still  app.;  and  more  gen. 
as  above. 

AC-CEDE,  V.  To  go,  or  come  to;  to 
-CE88.  approach,  with  assent  or  la- 

-CX88-ARY,  or  vour,  assistance,  addition,  or 
'•ORY, ads.  increase.  And  (cons.) — To 
-ARISESS.  assent  to,  or  favour ;  to  assist ; 
-IBLE.  to  add  to,  or  increase. 

-ION.  Access:  app.  emphatically  to 

the  approach,  the  attack,  of  fever. — Chaucer. 
Fr.  Aceider;  It.  8c  L.  Ac-cedere,  to  go  to.    In- 
Re-  Un-    Om,  Acckss-ibilitt.  -ivs.  -lbss. 

AC-CELERATE,  v.  To  hasten,  to 
-ION.  quicken ;  to  add  to,  or  increase,  the 
-ivE.    speed  of. 

Tr.Ae-eilirer;  Sp.  -ceUrar;  It.  &  L.  Ae-ctlerare, 
to  hasten. 

AC-CEND,  V.  -8I0N.    To  set  fire  to;  to 
inflame,  to  enlighten. 
L.  Ae-c§mdere,  to  kindle,  (qv.) 

AC-CENT,  s.  V.     To  sing  or  sound,  or 

-UAL.         speak  to,  or  in  unison  with : — 

-UATioN.  gen.  with  a  reference  to  certain 

niles  of  pronunciation. 

Accentuation  is  app.  to  the  mechanical 

marking  of  the  accents  in  printed  books. 

Fr.  Accent ;  It.  -t :  Sp.  -•  ;  L.  Ad-canere,  -can- 
tmm,  to  sing.    Un- 

AC-CEPT,  V.  To  take  to :  gen.  app.  when 
-ABLE.  the  thing  taken  or   received, 

-ABLY.  or  the  motive  of  the  of&rer, 

-ABLENE88.    is    pleasiug,    agreeable,    ap- 
-ABiLiTY.      proved  of. 
-ANCE.  To  take  to;    to  receive;    to 

-ATiON.         acknowledge,  (sc.)  a  requisi- 
-  ER.  tion  or  demand :  in  mercantile 

-ION.  transactions, — to  admit,  own 

-IVB.  or  acknowledge  value  received; 

and  cons,  to  undertake  to  pay  or  satisfy. 

Acceptation  of  words, — the  signification 
in  which  they  are  taken  or  received. 

Fr.  Ac-cepter;  It  -cettars  /  Sp.  Aeeptan  L.  Ac 
eeptuw^t  past  p.  of  Ac-cipsrt,  to  take  to.   Mis-  Un* 
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ACCEPTILATION,*  i.    A  payment  or 
an  imaginary  ^scharge  of  a  debt — Cot. 
App.  in  the  civil  law  to  a  form  of  verbal 
acquittance. — *Bp,  Taylor, 
Fr.  JeeepUlatUmi  Low  L.  AecepUlaUo. 

ACCERSE,*  0.   L.  Jccertere,  or  Arceuere, 
(Ad'ciere^ )  to  call  together,  to  summon. 
*RHalL 

ACCIDENT,  ad.  t.  That  which  falls,  or 
-AL.  happens,  or  occurs  to:  gen.  with 
-ALLY,  a  subaudition  of  something  un- 
•ARY.*  foreseen,  unexpected,  unfortunate, 
-CE.  «.  unnecessary,  without  design,  con- 
trivance, or  intention.  See  Chance. 
*HoUttnd. 

Fr.  Acdd-tnti  It.  ft  Sp.  -mU;  L  Aeeident,  p.  p. 
of  Ae-eidere,  to  tUl  to. 

ACCIPITRARY,*  «.  Acatcher  of  birds 
of  prey ;  a  falconer. — ^Nath,    L.  AccipUer, 

AC-CITE,  9.  To  go  or  sand  for ;  to 
summon.     L.  Ac-cire,  'citum, 

AC-CLAIM,  V.  -AMATioN, «.  App.  to  noisy 
and  tumultuous  expressions  of  assent,  choice, 
approbation.      Om.  -ator. 

Ft.  Acelam-aU%n;  It.  •are,  -azione;  Sp.  Aelomar, 
•ation  ;  L.  Ae^lamart,  to  cry  out,  or  shout  to. 

AC-CLIMATIZE,  v.  To  use  or  aecus- 
tom,  or  to  become  used  or  accustomed,  or 
habituated  to  a  climate.  A  word  recently 
introduced  in  reference  to  exotic  animals 
or  plants. 

ACCLIVE,*  ad.  -ITY.     That  which  slopes 
upwards ;   which  rises  or  ascends :   a  nse, 
an  ascent ;  opposed  to  De-cUvUy,  (qv.) 
'Aubrey. 
L.  AcetivU,  (Ad-elivut,  to  a  eUlT.) 

AC-CLOY,*  V.      Written    by    Chaucer, 
Acloye,  which  may  perhaps  mean — To  eloyg 
'   to  embarrass  with  supernuity. — 'Tynchitt, 

AC-COIL.    See  Coil. 

AC-COL,*  V.    To  embrace  round  the  neck 
(coUum). — 'Surrey. 

AC-COMMODATE,  V.  a({.    To  act  to  the 

-LY.       advantage,  or  for  the  benefit,  or 

-NESS,    convenience,  of;  to  serve,  to  suit, 

-ION.      to  adapt,  to  adjust 

-OR.  Vt.  Aeetmmodtr  f  Sp.  Acommodar;  It.  & 
L.  Aceommodare,  (Ad-eommodum,  to  the  advan- 
tage of.)    Die-  ITb-     Om,  Accommodablx. 

AC-COMPANY,  V.  -iment.    To  go  or 
come  together  with;   to  follow  or  attend 
upon ;  to  consort,  to  associate. 
vt.  Aeeompofim-er;  It. -art gSjf.Aeowtpanar.  Un- 

AC-COMPLICE,  s.  One  who  is  knitted, 
joined,  or  united  with  another ;  who  co- 
operates with,  aids  or  assists  another.  In 
ancient  writers,  Comp/tcs  is  most  commonly 
found. 
L.  Ad-eou-pUx,  -pUearet  Co  knit  together. 

AC-COMPLISH,  V.  To  fulfil ;  to  pcr- 
•>ED.  form,  execute  fully ;  to  perfect,  to 
-MENT.  supply,  to  furnish  ;  to  succeed  in, 

to  acquire,  to  obtain. 
Fr.  Ac-com»pUr ;  It.  -compire;  L.  Ad-compJere,  to 
fill  up  to,  tofkilfil.    Un-      (hu  Accohplemesit. 
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AC-C03fPT,  or  Account,.^,  c  To  reckon, 
-ABLE.  to  number,  to  computi^  to  cal- 

-ant,  ad.  9.  culate,  to  tell. 
-INO.  To.  reckon,   or   calculate,    to 

give  or  assign,  to  state  or  explain, — the 
cause,  reason,  or  consequence,  the  value, 
profit,  or  advantage. 
To  value,  to  esteem,  to  regard. 
L.  AdroompiiUmret  to  reckon  with.    Dis-  BCi*- 
Un-     Om.  -ABLXvxss. 

AC-CORD,  V.  a.    To  act  or  cause  to  act 

-ABLE.       with  one  heart  or  mind; — in 

-AMT.        harmony,  unison,  conformity,  or 

-ANCE.       agreement  with  ;    to  agree,    to 

-ANCY.       conform,  to  comply,  to  consent, 

-INO,  ad.   to  concur,  to  grant 

-INGLY.      Vr.  Aeeord-er i  It. -are;  Sp.Ae^rdarf 
Low  L.  Ae^ord-<tr§.      Vanro,   and  alter    Mni 
Junius,  snd  others,  ttom.  ad  and  cor,  the  heart. 
Skinner  and  Julius  Scaliger,  from  ad  and  chorda, 
a  string:  Vox  ab  arte  musica  deprampta.    Each 
etymoH^  will  aoeount  fur  eceerd,  eomeon,  and 
diBcort;  but  not  Ibr  <•-,  ««-  or  $o-,  %*-cor§  ;  or  for 
re-eordrari^  or  miteri-eon.    And  as  ewt  seems  to 
be  the  same  radical  word  in  all  these,  the  ety- 
mology of  Vanro  seems  to  demand  a  prefereaoa; 
the  Or.  Xrrxopdov,  coneora,  notwithstanding.     In 
Widif,  where  the  common  version  has  "  with  one 
aeeordt"  we  find  "  with  oo  will,  with  oo  herte :" 
and  **  neoneiiiare"-'**  to  accord."    Dis-  Un- 

AC-COSX,  or  AccoAST,  v.  -able.*  To  go 
near  to,  to  go  or  stay  near  or  close  to — the 
coast  or  side  of;  to  approach  (so  much  of 
Lapland  as  aeeosts  the  sea — Fuller) ;  and 
then — 

To  speak  to,  to  direct  the  discourse  to, 
to  address. — 'HowelL 

Fr.  Aeeoat-er;  It.  -arc;  Sp.  Aeosiar^  aggredi, 
alloqui,  latus  later!  Jungere,  (Sk.)  from  the  L. 
Co*ta.  And  (Cot.)  to  join  side  to  side.  Barrow 
uses  Dhcottf  in  opposition. 

ACCOUCHEUR,*.   A  word  endenizened 
as  a  title  for — ^The  medical  attendant  upon 

women  lying  in  child-bed. 
Fr.  Accoueher,    (CouehCf  a  coueh  or  hod.) 

AC-COUNT.    See  Accompt. 

AC-COUPLE,  V.  To  join,  unite,  yoke 
together.     Fr.  Accoupkr. 

AC-COURAGE,*  v.  To  hearten,  em- 
bolden :  used  as  we  now  use  Encmirage. — 
'Joye.    Spenter.     Fr.  Accourager. 

AC-COURTING,*  or  Coortino. — 
*Spenser, 

AC-COUTRE,  V.  -MENT.  To  accoutre, 
may  be,  to  provide  with  arms,  tried,  proved  .* 
but  subsequently  app.  gen. — 

To  provide  with  dress,  trappings,  orna- 
ments, equipments.     See  Uncouth. 

Fr.  Aecoutrer,  instraon^  vpgUMn.    S.  Cutk,  is      * 
the  post  p.  of  CwMaa,  to  know.    Aemmnan  is,  to 
try,  to  piove. 

AC-CREDIT,  V. -ATiON.*  To  give  trust 
or  confidence  to :  to  give  that  coneequenoe 
or  importance  which  ariaei  firom  truat  or 
confidence. — 'R.  CumberUuuL 

Fr.  AeerMI-crf  It  mrtf  8p.  AeredUarf  L.  Ae^ 
credere,  to  trust  ta. 
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ACCRESCENT,*  ad,  Grawmff  to,  sddmg 

-csci.t       to,   atigmentiDff.  —  *ShMclrfbrd, 

-csBT-ios.  ^B^  Taylor,     IGiamnL 

•>IVlI  L.  Je  erwM  tmi^  p. p.  of  Aotnaemne,  to 

grow  to,  to  ooerue^  {qr.) 

AC-CROACH,  V.   Common  in  law  writen. 
To  iBTade.  and  ujuitly  appropriate,  the 
rUt  of  anodier. — iSXr.    See  Ekcsoach. 


AC-CRUE,  or  Acckev,  v.  -ment.*  To 
grov;  to  add  to;  to  augment,  or  increase 
the  Bttobeg  or  quantity  of;  to  arise,  or 
■pring  from]  to  be  prodneed  or  derived 
from,  in  addfition,  or  accession.  See  Ac- 
CKESCEirr. — *Bp,  Taylor. 
Ft.  Acorm^  "cr^Unj   It.  "Cmeerts  8p.  ifcr#- 


ACCUMB^  «.    To  lie  or  lean  to;  to  in- 

-ci7ifBCiiT^  ad.  $,  cline»  to  recline. — *  Brown, 

-CUBATUNf.*  L,  Ae-embaiio,  -cumbetu,  p.  p. 

if  At  fitanf,  (Ad-cnOertJ  to  Uo  to,  or  towards. 

ACCUMULATE,  v.  ad.    To  heap  toge- 

•fOH.  tlKT ;  to  inei^ase ;  to  collect,  or  gather 

together. 

FT.  AoemrnmUr;  Sp.  Aemmulori  It.  8t  L. 
(Ad  nmulm$,  a  tae^^)  to  heap  to- 


ACCURACY,  t.  Care,  caution  {  and,  cons. 

-ATE.        correctness,  fireedom  from  iault  or 

-ATft-i.T.  error. 

-XSSS.       L.  Aeemrartt  (Ad-emra,)  to  do  with 
».    IB'  Un- 


AC-CURSE*  V.  To  doom  to  punishment* 
toexecfate*    Un- 

AC-CUSE,  V.  To  bring  a  cause  or  case 
-ABLE.  or  charge  against ;  to  lay  a  charge, 
-ATioir.  an  information ;  to  inform  against, 
-Axrrs.  to  appeach,  to  impute  a  &olt. 
-ATOKT.    (See  Cause.)-— *J9p.  HaU, 

Tr,  Aceuuf}  8p.  Aetuar;   It.  ft  L. 
j^    AeeuMtrw,  {Ad-touta,  ft  cause.)    "  The 
(In  tho  oommon  Tonloii)  set  abow 
Hko  hoad  of  Jems  Christ  at  Us  enidfixlon,  is 
otaaA^mdUt^JhoCome."     OM.-MnT. 

ACCUSTOM,  9,  St*  To  go,  or  move  by 
-ABULt  use,  to  pass  usually;  to  be 
-ABLT.I  wont  to  do  any  thing  con- 
-AJfcs.1  atantly,  habitually,  usually. 
-aaTJ  The  verb  remains  in  common 

•AftCLT.^      use. 

*Bermors  tad  MUton.  ^Pabyan. 
In  old  wrUert,    iChauar, 
iFoaOoy.    ^Ckaaoland.    **Dr.Pierco, 

Tt.  Ae-oomtimmtr^  -coutumer;  It  -eogtumartg 
8p  Acmtambrari  Is.  Cousaeiiuh.    Vvf 

ACE,&  A  card  marked  only  with  one 
point  :^«Md  to  express  a  single  or  a  very 

sasall  thiiMr. 
ft.*  8^  Aof  It.  A$to/  L.  A$tmM;  Or.  bt.    800 

Jta 

ACEOUS,  isnis.  Usually  affixed  to  names 

IB  Katoral  Hietory;  aa  eotaceout,  fopUio- 

nuDtoasf  lurving  the  qualities — ^the  natural, 

the  ekmeiorioSic  aualities — of  a  whale, 

(«s^)  or  of  A  butterfly,  (fM^»-)  See  Act. 
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ACERBITY,  s.    Sharpness:  gen.  app.  to 

that  sharpness  which  we  call  bitterness. 

See  Asperity  and  Acute. 

Ft.  Aeerb-Ui;  It.-ifd;  S^.-idad;  "L.  Acerb-itatt 
-«t;  Gr.  Attf,  aoUi,  a  point :  oocr,  ahszp.    £z- 

ACHATE,  s,  Fr.  Acheter,  to  buy  or  pur- 
chase I  to  purvey,  to  provide.    See  Cate. 

ACHE, «.  9.  -INO.  Aeho  is  app»  to  prolonged, 
continued  pain ;  and  To  ache,  to  feel  or  cause 
the  sensation  or  feeling  o^  such  pain.  Bp. 
Hall  rhymes  ^cA«  with  patch,  (Sat  b.  vi.  s.  1,) 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  pronounced  either 
ake  or  ait^h,  ad  libitum.     See  C. 

R.  Oloacester  writes  Ok.  A.  S.  Aee,  «c«,  cc<, 
from  the  verb  «aM»,  eean,  to  echo  or  eke;  to  ache; 
to  longthoD  out,  to  prolMg. 

A-CHECKED,*  v.    Choked--* Chaucer, 

A-CHIEVE,  or  Atchievb,  v.  To  bring  to 
-ABLE,  a  head  or  to  an  end ;  to  accom- 
-EX.  plish,  to  finish,  and,  cons.,  to  ac- 
-mbnt.  quire,  to  obtain.  (See  HaTch- 
-ANCE.*  MENT.)  Chef,  cheft,  or  chief,  is 
-iMo.t  stOl  used  in  composition  in  Mu- 
chirf:  to  which  bon  chrfe  was  used  in  oppo- 
sition.—* ♦  Sir  T,  ElyoU     tjR.  HaU. 

Fr.  Aehootr,  pcrduceze  ad  caput  (chef)  vel  finem 
(Uljit.) ;  ad  cap*U  dedacero  (Sk.) ;  confloere,  com- 
plere,  eonqiiirere. 

A-CHROMATlC,ai. -MM.  Clear  or  free 

from  colour. 

Gr.  AjcpoMOTucov,  ugter*  eotoris,  (a  neg.,  and 
xpttfia,  coloor.) 

ACID,  ad,  s,    App.  to  that  tharpneu  which 

-ity.  we  call  sourness. 

-ulate.       Acidify,  -ication,  are  common 
Ac-escent.  in  Chemistry. — *Boyle, 

-ESCENCT.    p,.  At-idet  It.  •4doj   8p.  -edof  L. 
-ETOUB.        Ae-idut,  -ei-MM,  -ere,  from  Gr.  Aact, 
aegr,  sharp. 

ACIOUS,  term.    See  Act. 

AC-KNOW,*  V.    To  acknow  is,  to  know. 

-LEDOE.      To  acknowledge  :^"  Yon  know, 

-LEl>o-EB.tbut  will  not  knowledge  ;"  i.  e.  will 

-MENT.       not  lay  down  before  us;    own,. 

confess,  that  you  know:    and  henoe — To 

own,  to  confess,  to  admit 

The  old  verb  is  knowteche,  knowlege, — 

knowledge,    (qv.)    and    is    constantly   so 

written  in  Wiclii^  and  also  in  Tindale  and 

his  cotemporaries.      It  was  then  written 

a-knowledge ;  then  oA-  and  ocA-nowledge. 

*Chaueer,    ^Joye, 

To  acknowledge,  (agnoscere,  fateri.)  Is  A.  8. 
Cnawan,  to  know,  snd  Leegan,  to  Isy.    DIs-  Un- 

ACME,  *,    The  acute  point :   the  extreme 
point,  tiie  sunmiiL 
Or.  MMiint  ttooL  Mil,  ttHu,  cuipit. 

A-COUD*  ad.    See  Cold,  and  Aule. 
*Gower,  Beau,  if  F, 

ACOLYTHE, -1ST,  *.  An  attendant  in 
the  Romish  Churoh,  who  bore  the  tapers,  &c. 
before  superior  ministers. 

yt.AeoiyU;  haw  L.  Aeolgiue  t  Or.  AicoXw^ot , 
llrom  anQho^etv,  to  attend,  to  follow. 
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A-COMBER,  or  Accumber,  v.  -  brous.* 
Acomber  was  used  as  Encumber  is  now. — 
*Chaueer, 

A<:;ONIT£,  «.     Used  poeticaUy  for  any 

poison. 

L.  JcouUumt  Gt.Akovitov.  "  It  stoweth  nstnrslly 
upon  bare  and  naked  rocks,  which  the  Greeks  call 
Aeonas:  (a,  prir.  and  komy,  diitt,)  which  is  the 
leason  (as  some  have  said)  why  It  wai  named 
acoHitum."— Holland.  PUmie, 

A-COP.*     On  the  ec9>  or  top.— *^.  Jonscn, 

A-CORK,  s.  -ED.    Fisher  writes  Oke-eome. 

The  com  of  the  oak. 
A.  S.  Ac,  com  ;  Eog.  Oak-corn,  glaos. 

ACOUSTIC,  ad.  -ics,  t.  That  can  or  may 
hear;  pertaining  to  the  sense,  the  power  of 
hearing. 

Fr.  Acousti^me;  Or.  Anvo'Tixovt  ftom  axovttv, 
to  bear. 

A-CO  Y,  or  Cot,  v.  In  TroiL  &  Cress,  h.  iL 
V.  782,  {Speght,  fo.  189,  c  1,)  *'  He  nist  now 
best  her  hart  for  to  coie ; "  is  in  Junius 
written  AcoUt  which  he  explains,— 

To  assuage,  to  appease.  See  Cot,  and 
Begot. 

AC-QUAINT,  o.  To  make  known  to 
-ANCE.  (Sk.) ;  to  be  or  become  known; 
-ABLE.*  to  advise,  to  inform,  to  apprise, 
-ANT.t  to  disclose,  to  commimicate  to. 
-EDNEss.t  Luke  iL  44:  "  They  sought  him 
among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance"  is 
in  Wicli^  "amonge  his  cosyns  and  his 
knowleehc." 

Luke  zxiii.  49:  "And  all  his  acquaint- 
ance stood  afar  off,"  is  in  Wiclif,  *'  But  all 
hise  knowun  stoden  afar.*' 
*  Chaucer.  ^Walton.  XBoyle, 
Fr.  Accointer,  annunciare,  admonere :  —  Men. 
ftom  L.  AA-comitari,  te  accomrany :  Sk.  ftom  L. 
Ad-cogmitn*,  known  to.    Dis-  Un- 

AC-QUIESCE,  9.  To  rest,  or  be  still— 
-ENT.  from  satisfaction  or  contentedness 
-ENCB.  —without  question  or  dispute ;  to 
withhold  or  forbear  opposition,  or  denial ; 
to  assent 
Fr.  Aequinceri  L.  Ac-qaieacertt  to  rest,  or  be  stiU. 

AC-QUIRE,  V.  To  seek  for ;  to  labour  to 
-ABLE.  obtain ;  and,  cons.,  to  obtain, 

-abilitt.       to  gain,  to  procure. 
-MENT.  Acquest  is  not  an  uncommon 

-ER.  «.  in  the  time  of  Bacon  and 

-T.  Sir  M.  Hale;    Milton  writes 

-QUEST.  Aequlst, 

-QuisT.  Aequmtwe  is  used  corruptly 

-QuisiTE.       by  TTotton. 
-QUisiT-iON.  Acqumtwely  is   common   in 
-IVE.  Orammar. 

-IVELT.  Fr.  Ae-quirir;    It.  -qnittare ;  8p. 

-OR.  Adqukir^  L.  Acquirers,  {A4-qna- 

rere,)  to  ask  or  seek  for.    Un- 

AC-QUIT,  9.  Omr  conmion  usagft  is — 
-T-AL.  To  clear,  free  or  deliver  from 

-ancb,  «.  a.   charge  or  suspicion,  whether 
-MENT.  of    debt,    criminality,    folly, 

weakness,  &c ;  to  dischaige,  to  rdease. 

To  free  ourselves  from  the  claims  of 
duty ;  to  perform  or  fulfil  a  pait,  or  duty. 
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Law  L.  Ae-quiei-aref  -aneia.  Vomb  foranaes» 
(lays  SpeL)  abiolvere,  quietumreddere,  pertolverei 
whose  Interpretation  also  coincides  with  Sk.  and 
Men.  Bk.  from  Fr.  Aequiller,  to  absolve,  to  de- 
liver from ;  q.  d.  ad-quietare,  i.  e.  to  give  qniat  to 
one  accused  or  in  drat,  so  that  he  may  hkve  no 
caose  for  future  fear.  (See  Quit.)  Men.  also  de- 
rives the  Fr.  AequUler,  trom  the  tiarbarous  L.  Ad- 
quieiare,  formed  tnmquietiu;  and  quotes  tnax 
Voss.  de  Vit.  lib.  t.  c.  18;  Quitart,  a  qmetart,  to 
forgive  a  debt,  or  to  confess  it  satisfied,  and  thus 
to  render  the  debtor  quUt.  Sir  A.  Shirley  writes. 
To  acquiet,  i.  e.  to  quiet,  to  compose. 

A-CRAZE,*  or  Craze.— *C?rq/"/aii. 
ACRE,  t.  -ED.     This  word  is  now  app. 
to  a  particular  admeasurement  of  land, 
though  formerly  app.  gen.  to— > 
An  extent  of  land. 

8.  Aeere,  4ec«r,  ager,  a  field;  Go.  Akrs;  Ger. 
Acker;  Low.  L.  Aera,  Jug-er-um  (geni^-er-um]^ 
from  Go.  Auk-€m,  aug-ere,  to  eke. 

ACRID,  ad.  Sharp,  biting,  corroding,  harsh. 
-MONY.  Distinguished  from  acerbity  and 
-MONious.  acid,  by  its  application  to  that 
-TUDE.  sharpness  which  bites,  heats, 
corrodes. 
Fr.  AerimonU;  It  &  L.  Aeriaumia,  tntxiAcer; 
Gt.  Aiur,  aeiet,  a  point. 

ACROAMATIC,  ad.  -al.    That  may  be 

heard:  (ac  by  those  permitted  to  hear^- 

the  teaching  of  AristoUe.) 

Fr.  Aeroaatatiqne  t  Qu  AxpocfiarMor,  from 
oKpoa^at,  audire,  to  hear. 

A-CROKE.    On  crook.     See  Crook. 

ACRONYCAL,flrf.-LY.  Evening,  Urae  of 
sunset  App.  to  stars,  &c.  rising  or  setting 
at  sunset 

Gr.  Axpowf,  the  first  part  of  the  night ;  o«po- 
wxor,  evening  (eucpor ,  b^inaing,  and  ivf ,  night). 

ACROSPIRE,  s.    App.  to  a  curved  fibre, 
issuing  from  the  tip  of  a  seed. 
Gr.  AKpov,  the  top,  and  o-ircipa,  a  spiral  line. 

A-CROSS.    On  cross.    See  Cross. 

ACROSTIC,  ad.  8.     App.  to  veraes-Hif 

which,  if  the  first  or  last  letter  of  each  line 

be  put  together  in  succession,  a  word  is 

formed. 
Fr.  Acro8t-4ehe ;  It.  'Uo  ;  Gr.  Axpocrixot,  the  firat 

partof  aTerse(«uipor,  first  part,  and  »t(xovi  verse). 

ACT,  s.  V.  App.  part  to  legislative  or 

-ION.  judicial  proceedings;    and  to 

-lONABLE.  the  perfonnance  of  an  assumed 

-IVE.  part 

-IVELT.  Actuate,  is  gen.  app.   to  that 

-IVENE88.  which  acts — so  as  to  guide  or 

-iviTY.  regulate ;  which  urges,  impels. 

-OR.  -iNo.  Acts  of  the  AposUes  are,  in 

-RE88.  Wiclif  deeds.    See  Agent. 

-UAL.  *Bac<m.  R.  Montagu.  \Soutkent. 

-UALITY.  iH.  Mare. 

-VALLT.  Actuary,  s.  is  now  a  common 

-UART,  ».  name.   Actiaus — Warner, 

-VATE,ad.v.  Fr.  AeP^,  -if,   uel;  It  J«-e,  -•re. 
-UATl(»r.       "Uah,  "uare ,'  Bf.Ac^,  'imo,  -vol, 
-IVATE.*         -uare  ;  ftom  L.  AeUun,  p.p.  of  Agtre, 
X  to  do;  Gr.  Ayeir,  to  move,  or  caiwo 

-LEsa.T  to  move;  Qo.Auean;  A.B.BacaM. 

-UOSITT.I  This  Lennep  considers  to  he  the  pri- 
mary or  radical  meaning;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
without  motion  there  can  be  no  aeiion.  Ad-  Ante- 
Co-  Counter^  En-  Ex-  In-  Out-  Over-  Fre-  Re- 
Retro-  Sab-  Trans-  On-  Under- 


ADA 


ADD 


ACU-ATE»  9.    To  iharpen. 

•—nr.  jlemmemi  >  point,  sting,  a  prick : 

-i..-&ArBi    any   thing   piercing  or  pene- 

•'■OOT.        tnling  iluirplj.     (Met)  sharp- 

Aco-mii.    ness,   keenness,  quickneasi  sa- 

flaeitj. 

To  aemmmaUy  to  point ;  to  form, 

to  rise  to,  a  point    See  Acute. 

L.  Atmrntm,  ^cmimtm^  aemUmt,  aeih—aeu'ere,  to 


ACUTE,  otL  Sharp,  pointed,  keen,  pene- 
-I.T.  tnting,  piercing. 
-VEK.  The  application  is  consequential; 
by  protracting  lineallj,  hy  extending  super- 
iiciaDy,  and  tfraa,  drawing  or  producing  to 
an  edge  or  point,  a  suhttance  is  sharpened, 
(oc-utum,  r^-ed.) 

Fr.  Jmu,  ai§m:  It.  Jeuto ;  Sp.  Agudo  ;  Gr.  Axii, 
•fW.    L.  Jcmtrt,  to  sharpen.    See  Ekx. 

ACY,  Acious,  or  Aceous  (qv.),  term,  L. 
jtc  w,  firom  the  od.  in  ox,  ac-is ;  which  has 
the  meaning  of  oe  or  ie,  augmented  by 
is ; — aa  FttUaeff,  L.  FaUaciOf  from  faUax, 
JmHaritmg,  that  can  or  may  deceive.  Also, 
«r-  ec-w,  aa  Feneicms  (fenucj,  that  has  the 
active  qnalitiea  of  the  wOd  beast  (fira), 

AD,  L,  pr.  To. — It  is  written  A,  uc,  q^, 
^t^  omfOpt  or,  a$,at — ^in  unison  with  the 
ftiat  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

AD,  ferwt.     See  En. 

ADACT,*  V,    To  compel,  to  force. 
*F0ikerby. 

Lk  Ad  atimm,  p.  p.  of  Adigtrg^  to  drlTO. 

ADAG£,  9,    An  old  saw,  or  saying. 

Tt,A4m§  9,49i  ;  It.ft  9p.-agie  ;  iMAdoffium. 

VflCk  H  perplezcd  between  Bcaliger  and 

£  MM  propria  signillcatione  agaiwr  ad 

iadleaadqin.  (Seal.)     Quasi   obogiot   aut 

h.e.  c<reaMM^o  (Yar.):    nempe  quia 

rit  jaraoo  cjrenmamhnlano. 


-T. 


ADAMANT,  a.    That  which  cannot  be 
tamed,  subdued,  broken.    The  pro- 
perties of  atit  magnet  were  formerly 
aOiibnted  to  odamani.    See  Diamond. 

Fb  Die  muaUs  It.  ft  8p.  'WtmrnU;  L.  Atimmnit  Gr. 
At^nrr.  firom  a,  not,  aao  Acyiacf  y,  domart,  to  tamo. 

ADAPT,  ou     To  join,  fit,  or  suit  to ;  to 
-ATMnr.  accommodate,  to  adjuat 

-MMt  An  tulept  ia  one  wno  is  well 

•Him.  fitted  or  suited  for  any  parti- 

A]HBT,adLj^  cnlar  purpose,  firom  the  akill, 
dezleiity,  and  experience  be  may  have  ac- 
qinnd  m  it ;  and  hence, 
A  sUSfiil,  dexteroua,  experienced  person. 
I  Jifapfnrf  {ad,  and  the  obaolete  opert);  Gr. 
kmsm,  to  Mnd,  to  Join.  Aptu»  is— dldtar,  qui 
oaavtnlontcr  aHrnl  jonctos  est.    See  Kom. 

ADA8ED;*  or  Daxbd.  (qv.)— *iSEr  T.  More. 

A-DAUNT,*  or  Daunt,  (qr.) —*£)«»•€/. 

ADAW.  jfdam  (Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says)  means 

l^fldbu    ^le  tme  etymology  seems  te  be 

the  AS.  Terb  2)mgimh  Iticeacere ;  whence, 

9^0,  an  D»g  nnd  Dtnim,   As  Abawed  from 

Jhu/^nf  (Fr.  Esbakier),    so    Adawtd   in 

may    have    been    formed    from 

sc.  stricken,  cast,  dejected,  de- 

aramed^  nbnted. 
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ADAYS.    On  days. 

AD-  or  AC-CORPORATE,  v.  To  join 
to,  unite  or  mix  with ;  to  embody.  We  now 
use  incorporate, 

iMm  L.  Aceorporare,  ^Ad-eorpu»,  to  a  body,)  to 
Join  to  a  body. 

ADD,  V,  To  join  or  unite  to ;  to  increase 
-IBLE.  the    number,    augment   the 

-iBiLiTr.  quantity,  enlarge  the  mag- 

-IT-AMEMT.      nitude. 

-ORY.  A.  8.  Aadt  ad^  congeries ;  Fr.  Ad- 

-lON  dh-Hon;  It-sio**/  8p.  i# A'e^-on, 

J       -onar:  L.  Addertf  to  giro  or  put 
-lOK-AL,  ad, «.  to,    Sttper.  sur- 

-ALLT.   -ARY.  FuUcr  writes  AddUioned, 

AD-DEEM,  or  Adoom.  To  think,  to  judge, 
to  determine.    A  S.  Demon, 

ADDER;  or  Edder.  App.  to  the  whole 
serpentine  class.     See  Nether. 

do.  Nttdur;  A.  8.  Nttdr;  wliich  in  English  is 
Ma<A,  nttkv,  low,  lower. 

ADDICE,  Adze,  Axe,  s.  A  S.  Adete ; 
L.  Aseiai  fi^om  A|inr,  and  a^uni  from 
ayt^fu,  to  break,  whose  future  is  a(». — 
Foes,    See  Hatchet. 

ADDICT,  t;.  ad,*  To  declare  for,  to  give  up 
-EDNESS.  to,  to  devote  or  attach  to — so.  any 
-ION.  thing  good  or  ill : — ("  addicted 
to  study,"  Beau.  ^  F.;  "addicted  fidelity," 
Mikon:) — now  more  usually  to  UL 
*  Homilies,  Shakespeare. 
L.  Addieer*.  Idem  est  ac  attribuere,  ac  prae- 
fApuh  eonoeciare.— FoM.  Qui  dicut  aliquid,  id  ei 
oddML—Fssius. 

ADDLE,  e.  ad.    To  be  of  no  use ;  to  cor- 
rupt ;  to  do  in  vain,  to  frustrate,  to  make 
void  or  of  none  effect    See  Idle. 
A.8.  Aidliam,  to  be  sick  or  weak ;  cassus,  inanis. 

AD-DRESS,  V.  s.  To  direct  (bc.  the  at- 
-ER.  tention,  the  ^scourse  or  writing,  to), 
-ION.  to  attend;  to  apply,  to  prepare  or 
make  ready : — "their  armour  to  addresse" 
(Surrey  i)  to  provide,  to  fiimish ;  and  further, 
cons,  to  clothe : — "  Tecla  addressed  herselfe 
in  mannes  apparel,"  JeweL — And  Addreu,  s.* 
Readineas,  adroitness,  dexterity. 

Fr.  Adresser,  Drsaser;  It.  Driaautrti  ftom  L. 
Dirigsre,  to  direct.    Ee- 

ADDUCE,  V.    To  bring  forward,  to  press 

-BNT,  ad.   forward  or  urge — a  reason,  an 

-T-ION.*     opinion. — *Bp.  Taylor. 

'T7E*  s.      Old   Fr.  Ad-dutre;  It.  -durre,'   Bp. 
Aduciri  L.  Ad^metrt,  to  lead,  draw,  or  bring  to. 

AD-DULCE,*  o.     To  sweeten,  or  make 

sweet,  palatable  or  agreeable;  to  aaauage. 

*^acoit. 

Fr.  Ad-omleir,  -oueir,  {Ad-duMst  sweet  to.) 

AD-EPTION,*  «.    See  Apt.    L.  Adeptio, 
from  adepius,  p.  p.  of  ad-ipieci,  to  acquire ; 
to  obtain. — *Grqfton, 

AD-EQUATE,  v.  ad.  To  be,  or  make, 
-LY.  even  or  equal;  sufficient,  propor- 
-lON.  tionate,  commensurate. 

It.  Adsqm-elo;  Sp.  •<irf   L.  Ad-aquarti  {Ad- 
ttquuSf  eqiial  to.)    la- 


ADJ 


ADM 


AJD-HERE,  V,  To  hold  or  keep  together 
-ENTy  ad.  s,  with ;  to  be  or  remain  fixed  or 
-ENCB.  attached  to ;  to  cleave,  to  stick 

-ENCT.  last : — to  persist ;  to  consist 

-BR.  Fr.  8e.  8p.  Ad-hSr*r  ;  IX.  -^rirt ;  L. 

-UES-ION.       Ad'funtrtt  to  itick,  or  keepclote  to. 

A]>HIBIT,*  «.    To  admit,  to  attain  or 
obtain  ;  to  apply.— *5tr  T.  More.  K  HalL 
L.  Adhibtrtt  (Ad-kab€r§,)  to  bare,  hold  or  kMp, 
or  pat  to. 

AD-JACENT,  ad.  «.  -cr,  s.    Lying  near 
to,  beine  close  upon,  approximating  to. 
L.  Ad-Jaeere,  to  liB  near  to. 

ADIAPHOROUS.*  Or.  Xhapopot,  in- 
different— *£ji.  Taylor. 

AD-JECT,  V.  To  cast,  or  place  near,  or 
-ION.         add  to. 

-iTious.  "The  tnie  genuine  sense  of  a 
-IVE.  noun  adjective  will  be  fixed  to 
-iTELT.  consist  in  this,  that  it  imports 
this  general  notion  of  pertaining  to,  or 
being  affected  mth."  —  Wiikitu.  "The 
name  of  adjectivet  has  been  applied  eren 
to  those  words,  which  signify  substances, 
when  by  their  manner  of  signifying,  they 
are  to  be  joined  to  other  nouns  in  dis- 
course."— Port  Royal  Oen.  Gram. 

Fr.  Adj-teiion ;  Sp.  -elivo;  It.  Aggtttiv;  L.  Ad- 
Jeetum,  past  p.  of  Adjieere,  (Ad^etreJ  to  cast  or 
throw  to. 

ADIEU.  Fr.  a  Ditftt,  AdUui  It  Jddio; 
Sp.  h  Diot,  to  Ood  I  commend  you,  or, 
commit  you  to  God.  The  English  equi- 
valent expression  iB^aretoeU. 

AD-JOIN,  V.    To  be,  put,  or  place,  near 

-BOLT.  to;   to  unite,  to  fasten,  or 

-ANT,  ad.  t.       connect ;  to  neighbour,  or  be 

-JUMCT,  ad.  a.   neighbouring  to.    See  Join. 

-ION. -JOINT, «.  Ft.  jf<</ota4ir«;  It.  Aggiungerei 
8p.  Ayuutar  ;  L.  Ad^ungtre,  -Junetum,  to  join  to. 

ADiJOURN,  «.  -MENT.  To  adjourn,  is 
to  go  on,  to  continue,  from  day  to  day ;  and 
then,  to  any  future  day :  and  now,  cons,  to 
put  off  to  a  fiiture  time ;  to  postpone,  to 
delay,  to  defer,  to  discontinue. 

Fr.  (Ad-4ourt)  A^ounur;  It.  (GiomoJ  Aggiom- 
aref  la  dkm  dlfhrre ;  L.  XNet,  diunmm.  The 
book  into  which  the  proceedings  of  each  day  in  the 
R.  Senate  were  entered,  was  c^ed  Diurn9n :  in 
the  English  PsrUament,  the  Journal,  (qv.) 

AD-IT,  s.    A  passage,  an  entrance. 

L.  Aditwi,  from  adr-irty  to  go  to.  Amh-  Circu- 
EX'  Ob-  Trans-it 

AD-JUDGE,  V.  To  addeem,  to  sentence, 
-MBNT.  to  decree,  to  determine,  to 

-JUDICATION,    decide. 

Tr.Ad-jMytr;  Bj^. -jndiear  t  It.  Aggludieare; 
L.  Ad^mUeart,  to  Judge,  doom,  or  deem  to. 

AD-JURE,  t;.  -ATioN.  To  put  to  upon 
oath ;  to  charge  or  bind  upon  oath,  or  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath;  to  cause  to 
swear  or  make  an  oath. 

Ih.Adjurtr;  It  Aggiurare;  L.  Ad-jurirCf  to 
swear  to. 
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AD-JUST,  0.  To  fix  or  set,  or  put  in,  or 
-BR.  according,  or  conformable  to,  m»» 
-MBNT.  thod  or  order. 

To  order,  to  rule,  to  regulate;  to  ac- 
commodate, to  arrange,  to  adapt 

Fr.  Adjiuter ;   It.  AggiuMiares   Sp.  AJmttar,  (L. 
Adrjutium,  ordered  to.)    Un- 

AI>JUTE,*  V.  To  aid,  to  assist,  to  be 
-ANT,  «.  useful,  to  contribute  to  the 

-ANCT.  advantage  o£ 

-OR.t  ^B.Jonson.  ^Drayton.  tWa- 

-JU-MBNT.t       terhoute.    %HoweU.    tSir  H. 
-VANT,  <ui.f  «.l  YehertoH. 

lX.AdMore:  8p.  jf yatf-^r,  -odors  L.Jdiutan, 
to  help  ta    Co^ 

AD-MEASURE,  v.  -ment.  Admeasure^ 
ment  and  Admeagure  are  words  of  common 
use  in  the  old  law  writers : — equivalent  to 
Measure^  &c. 

AD-MINISTER,  o.  To  serve,  to  eon- 
-R-ATB,9.  tribute,  to  supply,  to  dispense, 
-AT-ioN.    to  manage. 

-OR.  Vt.  AdminUtr-er ;  8p.  -or;  It  Awt- 

-RIX.  oninittrore  ;  L.  AjiuuniMtraf^  to  serve 

to.    *'  Ut  %  magU  est  magi$Ur  (says  Joalos,  after 
Yoss.),  ita  a  minus  vel  awspr  eat  mtnitter." 

ADMIRAL.  The  chief  captain  (of  Oie 
navy). 

Ax.Al^amir!  Fi.  Admiral,  amirol.  See  AMf • 
who  writes  elaborately  and  learnedly  on  the  origia 
of  this  word.  He  considers  it  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  language  about  the  beginning  of 
Edward  I.    Bee  Amir,  in  Du  Cange. 

AD-MIRE,!^.  To  think,  deem,  or  consider 

-ABLB.  as    extraordinary;    as    more 

-ABLY.  than  usually  good   or   bad; 

-ABLENBsa.  and   therefore    as   deniable, 

-ATioN.  lovely,  demanding  reverence ; 

-BR.  or    the   reverse   of  these. — 

-INQLY.  *Spen$er. 

-ANCE.*  Fr.  Admir-er;  Sp. -ar;  It^ami- 

rare;  L.  Ad-mirari^  to  wonder  at.    Un- 

AD-MIT,  0.  To  give  leave  to  enter ;  to 
-T-ABLE.  grant,  allow,  or  suffer  to  be 
-ANCB.  brought  in  or  forward.  To 
-BR.  admt  an  opinion,  or  argument, 

-MISS-IBLB.  is^ 

-ION.  To  allow,  concede,  giantr  the 

force  of  it ;  to  assent  to  it 
Fr.  Ad-meltr0;  Sp. -aii/ir;  It.  AmuuUero ;  tu 
Ad-mMtre,  to  let  into.     In-  Re- 

AD-MIXTION,  t.  -URB.  A  mingling,  a 
blending  together. 

L.  Ad-miscere,  from  A.  8.  Mitcau,  to  mite,  to 
mic$,  L  e.  to  mix,  (qv.) 

AD-MOiaSH,  «.  To  advise ;  to  eall  or 
-ISHBR.  bring  to  mmdi  to  warn,  to  ap- 
-ISHMBNT.  prize,  to  exhort,  to  reprove  :— 
-IT- ION.  to  remind. 
-lONER.  In  Wlclif,  (Siancer,  and  oChen, 
-rVE.  AmouMtt.  Fr.  AdtmomeUer;  It.  Aut^ 


mouiref  Sp.  Amemntur/  L,  Ad-mo- 
-o»-  ner*.    Un- 

-ORY. 

AD-MOVE,*  V.    Ita  Ad'fnovere,  to  move 
to. — *UdaL  Brown. 
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AIKNASCENT,*  oil.  Growing  to  or  upon. 
-B!iCT.t    *E9€ijpu    ^B&pie,     tDr.J.SmUh, 

untri,  to  grow  to. 

ADO,  «•    Action,  exertion»  effort,  labour. 

ADOLESCENCE, -BNCT,«.  Thegrow- 
iag  op  to  manhood,  or  maturity.      Soe 


ft«B  Aialmntu,  p.pL  tf  Jd^ltaeere,  to  grow  up  to. 

ADONATION,*  u    Tajior  writea  Adu- 
astiM,  and  C»-arfiwariwi,  (qqv.)— 'Boy^ 

A*DOORS.    At  doors,  or,  at  the  door. 

ADOPT,  9,  To  take  by  choioe ;  part  app. 

-BOLT,    to  tlie  talking  the  child  of  another, 

-ION.     and  treating  it  as  our  own;  to  select 

-nrs.      (lor  use). 

Pk.ilAplT;  ^.  -mrf  L.  Id-^lmn,  to  choose. 


ADORE,  V.  To  apeak  to»  in  prayer,  sup- 
-AH-L  pUeation,  with  reverence,  with 
-ATiME.  awe,  with  lore ;  and,  cons,  to  pray 
-EB.  to,  to  supplicate,  to  worship,  to 
-MBWT.*  rererence,  to  love. — *Bnnni, 
Vt.  Jdor-^r  /  8fw  -ar ;  It  ft  L.  Adrormn.    Un- 


ADORN,  V.  «.*  adA    To  deck,  dress,  ap- 

•nco.      parel — gaUy,  handsomely ;  so  as  to 

-XBiTT.   display  to  &e  best  advantage : — to 

decorate,  to  embellish. — *MUton.  tSpenser, 
FT.  Jdrnm-tr  ;  8p.-«r;  It  ft  L.  Ad-omar«.  Omo, 
▼•M.  <wrlfm  fnm  tba  6r.  apa,  time ;  the  time 
«r  spriag;  the  leasoasble  time,  of  ytmtb,  of  ma- 
tufty,  of  hcan^ ;  and,  eons,  that  which  beautifiet. 
Wldif  uses  the  eimple  word  Our»,     Die-  Ke- 

A-DOTED.    Focaed,  or  bdbded. 

A-DOWN,  -WAED.  oe.  pr.  Low,  or  below, 
Wiirarti,  descending  from ;  oppoeed  to  Up. 

A-DREAD.  A  S.  A-dread-cny  to  fear,  to 
be  afraid,  or  affiiglited. 

A-DRIFT,  ia  the  past  p.  Adrtfa,  adrtf*d, 
mdr^   of  the  A  a  rerb  Dr^,  adnfan, 
to  dnen.    See  Dnirr. 
Adngk,  in  Gower,  is  considered  by  SL 
to  have  originated  in  the  same  A.  S.  verb. 

ADROIT,  adL    An  adroU  man  aims  direct 

-LT.       at  his  mark,  hita  it;   attains  his 

-HESB.    purpose  with  ease,  skill,  address, 

dexterity: — and  hence   AdroU,  is — Dex- 

terana,  prompt  to  see  and  seiae  advantages ; 

ejmcrt,  ready. 

FT.  Dnii  :  it.  Dritio  ;  h.  DireeUu,  from  Di-rtg- 
en,  to  dbeet,  (qv.) 

A-DRT,  i  e.  dry,  thirsty. 

AD-SCrriTIOXJS/  €uU     App.  to  that 
iriueh  ia  ai^uact,  or  assumed. 
^WeOasUm.  Clarke,   Byrth  qfMaHkynd, 
A4  m,U€trt,  -eeitac,  to  ieek  eriiHiiilre  after;  ad- 
Janfiia.  aaMBMie,  <ft8t&a,)  to  a^Mn*  to  aaaame. 

AD-VANCE,  e.  f.  OrJg.  A-vanee,  (qv.) 
•MBirr.  in    Fr.  A-wmcvr ;  —  To 

-CB.  bring  into  the  vm  (qv.) 

A-VAiniT,0.a.aBi.    In  R.  of  Gloucester,  Uie 
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A-TAOKTAKCE.  ewi  guard  is  called  the  vauni 
-VAUNT-OUR.  wardes,  and  in  more  modem 
-BT.  authors,  the  vaunt  gard. 

To  forward,  or  bring,  to  put  £>rward,  into 
the  front  or  figre-grounci,  the  voh  or  vantage 
ground.  To  propose,  or  offer  to  notice 
or  attention;  to  promote,  to  prefer,  to 
profit 

Chancer  uses  the  a».  Avaunt,  forward; 
and  also  the  «.  Avant,  and  the  v.  Avante, 
which,  Mr.  T^rwhitt  says,  are  French,  and 
mean  boast,  to  boast.  But  this  is  a  conse- 
quential application.  An  Avaunier  or  ad-^ 
vttttnter,  or,  he  who  avaunteth,  vaunteth, 
Cometh  avaunt,  puts  himself  or  his  deeds 
forward,  obtrudes  them,  is  a  boaster.  And 
this  application  is  common  in  the  elder 
writers.  Another  application  of  Av€nint 
is,  to  go  forward,  to  pass  on,  to  go  on,  to 
begone.    Bis- 

AD-VANTAGE,  v.  s.  Orig.  A-vantage, 
-OU8.  as  in  French.     And  see  Ad- 

-OVSLT.         VANCB.      CoUS. — 

-OU8MB8S.  To  forward,  to  prefer,  to  pro- 
-ABLE.*  mote  the  interests  of;  to  favour, 
to  benefit,  to  profit — *  Shakespeare. 

Fr.  Advanta^  aeantage;  It  Avoantagio.  Dis- 
Ua- 

AD-yEN£,*v.  Advent  KoA  Adventual  axe 
-lENT.t       mpre  particularly  applied  to  the 

Aix-VBHT.  coming  of  Jesus  Clvist  Adoen- 
-iTioua.  Htiout,  (the  most  frequently 
-iNE.t  met  widL)  —  accessory,  acci- 
-iVE,aJ.«.t  dental:  the  rest  are  not  com- 
-UAL.I  mon. — *Ayliffe.  ^Broum.  tBacon. 
iBp.  Sanderson, 
Ft.  ild-Mffir;  8p.  -vUnio:  It  Awenire;  L. 
Ad-ventre,  to  come  to.    Saper- 

AD-VENTURE,  v.  s.  Adventure,  s.—It 
-ER.  was  anciently  written  Auntre  and 
-OU8.  Aventure.  Adveniry  is  also  found. 
-0U8LT.  Any  thing,  that  will,  that  is 
about  to,  come :  and  now,  gen.  any  thing 
coming,  or  that  has  come,  to  pass ;  an  acci- 
dent ;  an  enterprise. 

Adventurer, — He  that  tries,  risks,  hazards, 
brares,  whatever  is  about  to  come.     See 

Advene. 

Fr.  Adventurer ,  aeenturer  $  It  Awsnturar^;  8p. 
Avsntwrar;  L.  Ad-venire,  -ventm,  -vsniurtu,  to 
eome  to.    Co-  Die-  Mia-  Un- 

AD-VERB,  t,    **  Adverbs  are  commonly 

-lAL.       described  to  be  such  kind  of  words 

-lALLT.   as  are  for  the  most  part  tidioyned 

to  verbs  to  signifie  some  kind  of  mode  or 

circumstance  belonging  either  intriuaically 

or  eztrinsically." — WUkins, 
VtJLdverk^i  8p.-<o  /  l%.A9verhi9  /  L,Ad'verMvm. 

AD-VERSE,  ad.  «.*  The  ad.  is  app.  to— 
-ART.  Tlutt  which  turns  to  or  is  turned 

-ATiVE.  agtunst, — ^with  a  design  to  oppose, 
-tY.  resist,  contend  against;  to  that 

-NESS.  which  is  hostile  or  destructive 
-ITT.  to ;  which  causes  calamity,  mis- 

-ANT,  ad.^  fortune,  distress :  and  hence- 
Opposing  or  opposite,  resisting,  contend- 
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ing,  acting  against:  hostile,  inimical,  in> 
jurious,  cidaniitous.    See  To  Advert. 

*Gower,     iUdal 

Fr.  AdvtT'MUs  8p.  -90i  It.  Awgno;  L.  Ad-ver- 
iert,  Hwrnun,  to  tarn  to  or  againat.    In- 

AD-VERT,  r.    To  turn  to,  to  regard,  to 

-ENT.     look  at,  to  obseire,  to  attend  to»  to 

-ENCB.    consider,  to  remark  upon. 

-ENCr.  Fr.  AdPtrtir,  avertir;  It.  Avverttrt,'  Sp. 
AdverUr  ;  L.  Ad-i>ertaref  to  turn  to.    In-  Re- 

AD-YERTISE,  v.    To  turn  the  mind  or 

-If  ENT.   attention  to ;   to  call  or  direct  the 

-ER.        attention  to ;  to  give  notice,  or  in- 

-INO.       formation,  or  intelligence,  of;   to 

inform,  to  warn.     See  Advert. 
Ti,  Advert^ir,  -issementt  monere,  docere.    Pre- 

AD-VISE,  V.    Oiig.A'We.  tr.«. 
-VICE,  «.       To  look,  listen,  or  attend  to, 
-VIS- ABLE,  with  care,  caution,  prudence ;  to 
-EDLY.  consult,  to  deliberate,  to  coun- 

-BDNEss.  sel,  to  inform,  to  warn,  to  ad- 
-ER.  monish. 

-INO.  *S^teruer.  ^Ckaueer!  taid  not  voi' 

-o.  common  from  R.  Brunne  to 

-FUL.*  Daniel. 

-MENT.t  Fr.  Adviser,  tmiMtr;  It.  AwUare; 
8p.  AtUar.  UanaUj  derlTed  from  Bar.  L.  Ad-wUare, 
(q.  d.)  to  lee,  to  look  to;  cavere,  monere,  admoneie. 
It  Is  the  A.  8.  ft  Eng.  WisHut,  to  wlsse,  to  wist. 
IHa-  Mit-  Un- 

ADULATION,  #.  -ort.  To  gloae,  to 
flatter,  to  give  unmerited  or  excessive 
respect,  approbation,  or  applause. 

It.  Adui-iUtofh -aioire ;  lU-0re;  8p.  -ar;  L. 
AduifMOf  from  adulari.  Vou.  has  a  variety  of 
conjecturea:  it  is  perhaps  from  a^vXitwi  Dorioe 
pro  t|3vXf^«,  from  ndw*  tuavitf  sweet;  H5vXi{> 
( Voss.)  Taiiet  Idem  ao  ffdoXoyM,  sive,  bjrssinis  ac 
suaHbui  verbis  uUtr.  *'  To  use  weU-plaoed  words 
of  glozing  courtesf." 

ADULT,  ad.  s,  -ed.  One  who  is  grown 
up — to  manhood  or  maturity. 

Fr.  Adull^e;  It  ft  8p.  -o;  L.  AduUtu,  past  p.  of 
Ad^leeeere,  to  grow  up  to.     AJolere  proprie  est 

ADULTER,  V.  In  our  elder  writers,  the 
-ATE,  V,  ad.  words  are  written  ad-  or  a- 
-ATION.  wmtrie,    -voutrer,    -wmtresfe. 

-ATOR.  The  old  English  words  are, — 

•-ER.  spousebreach,  spousebreaker, 

-ESS.  wedlock-brealung. 

-INE.  Adulterer  and  AduUereu  are 

-oua.  80  called,  because  the  former 

-OU8LY.  betakes  himself  to  another 
-Y>  woman,  (ad  alteram,)  and  the 

latter  to  another  man  (ad  alterum). — Feetut. 

AduUerate,  €uiulteratim,  and  adulterine, 
are  app.  cons,  to — 

That  which  changes  to  another,  but  a 
worse  state  or  condition;  which  destroys 
the  integrity,  which  sullies  the  purity. 

Fr.  AduHir-er,-  Sp.  -ar;  It.  ft  L.  Adulterate. 
Un- 

AD-UMBRATE,  v.  -ion.  To  shadow  out, 
a  description  or  delineation ;  and,  cons.,  to 
describe  or  delineate. 

Fr.Adombr-er;  It -are;  L.  Ad-vmbrare,  (Ad- 
mmbro,)  to  shade. 
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AI>UNATrON,»*.  A  collecting,  gather- 
ing into  one. — *Bp.  Taylor. 
L.  AdunatiOf  (Ad-nnus^  to  one.)    Co- 

AD-UNCITY,**.-UNQUE.t  Crookedness, 
bent— to  hold  like  a  hook.— *Afar<.  Scrib, 
^Bacon,    L.  Ad-uneus,  crooked,  or  hooked. 

AD-VbCATE,  *.  V.  An  advocate  Is  one 
-CY.  called  to  give  his  advice,  aaaist- 

-TE-SHiP.  ance,  patronage ;  to  give  the  aid 
-ION.  of  his  talents  and  knowledge,  par- 

-R-Ess.*  ticularly  in  pleading  a  cause  at 
-iCE.t        law. 

Advocacies  is  app.  by  Chaucer  to  a  call  or 
summons  to  answer  an  accusation. 

*Bp.  Taylor.     ^Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Fr.  Advocate  avoeai;  It.  Awoeato;  8p.  Abofars 
I-  Advoeahut  past  p.  of  ^tf-voeara,  to  call  to. 

AD-VOWSON,  V  The  patronage  or  right 
of  presentation  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
Bkukstone. 
An  cdvoeate  (see  above)  was  also,  cons,  a  patron : 
—and  Low  L.  AdvoeeiUo^  patronage ;  whence  Fr. 
AdvouaisoUf  Eng.  Advowson  (8k.);  but  Cot.  inter- 
prets the  Fr.— An  advowing  or  advouching  for ; 
a  taking  Into  protection. 

AD-URE,  v.     To  bum  up,  to  heat,   to 

-usT.         scorch,  to  parch,  wither,  or  dry, 

-UST-ED.   to  harden. 

-ION.  Fr.  Adust-e  ;  It.  ft  Sp.  -o  ;  L.  Ad-urer» 

•itstum,  to  burn. 

iEDILE,  9.   "  This  name  they  tooke  of  the 
charge  they  had  of  lemples,  cbappels,  and 
oratories." — Holland. 
L.  .Xdilis,  firom  JBdes,  a  buOding. 

AER.  Or.  Ai)p,  the  air,  is  followed  by 
various  scientific  terminologies ;  e.  g.  o-logy, 
"money,  -metry,  ^acopy,  -statics. 

AERO-NAUT,  *.  -ics.  One  who  sails 
through,  soars  through,  the  air.  The 
words  are  common  in  the  narratives  of 
the  exploits  and  disasters  of  these  adven- 
turers. 
From  Gr.  Atip,  tbe  air,  and  rovritt,  a  sailor. 

A-FAR,  ao.  Gone ;  moved  to  a  distance ; 
remote,  distant 

AF-FABLE,  ad.  That  may  be  spoken 
-BLT.  to,  accosted,  or  addressed ;  and, 

-BLENEss.  therefore,  gentle,  courteous,  con- 
-BiLiTT.      ciliating. 

"  j(ffabilitie  is  in  sondry  wyse,  but  moste 
proprely,  where  a  man  is  facyle  or  easye  to 
he  spoken  vnto.     It  is  also  where  a  man  ^ 
speketh  courteysely  with  a  swete  speche  or 
countenaunce." — Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Fr.  Afab-le;  O.-ilef  8p.  A/able;  "L.  AgmbilU, 
{Ad-farij  \fi  speak.)  Obvius  atque  exposltus  qul- 
busdam  afari  volentlbus.— ^«a.    Un- 

AF-FAIR,  t.  That  which  is  to  do;  to  be 
done ;  a  matter  or  thing,  doing,  done, 
managed,  conducted,  transacted,  settled. 

Afare,  Chaucer,  (in  Boetiua,  strefitue,) 
Sk.  thinks  may  be  Afear:  it  seems  to 
mean  Ado. 

Fr.  ASairt,  agaire,  (tout  ce  qui eit  hfaire.  Men.): 
It  Afare,  (quia M fait  d'adfaeere,  Id.) 
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AFFAIT,9.  rrwdbyB.ofGUnieefteras 
we  use  Defeat :  by  P.  Plouhman  and  Oower, 
— ^To  tama^  to  mske  tabienrient  to,  to  sub- 
dMk    Ft.  j^foieUr. 

AF-FAMISH^  fk    To  starre  with  hunger. 

^^^  Tr.  Agmm-grt  It  -mn^  L.  ^amm,  acnv- 
-MKHT.  tag  tir  food. 

AF-FEAR,  VL  Afurdy  now  considered  a 
▼olgaxim,  was  anciently  as  common  as 
Afraid  is  at  present,  and  was  variously 
writteD,  J^trde^  ^ertd,  uf^ard^  qftrd.  It 
has  no  etymological  connexion  with  4frmd, 
(^.)    Un- 

AF-FECT,  0. «.  1.  To  act  or  operate  upon, 
-▲noB.  so  as  to  mske  to  or  towards ;  to 
-SBLT.  influence,  or  tend  to  —  either 
-KoaBss.  literally  or  metaphorically.  To 
-BR.  act  towards, — the  attainment  of; 

-170US.  to  aim  at;  to  pretend  to;  to 
•imnLT.  aMtnme;  to  arrogate ;  to  lean 
-los  ATED.*lowards ;  to  incline ;  to  influence ; 
-iVGHEsa.  to  dispose. 

-ITB.  The  e.  to  offt/ct;  the  sub-deri- 

-WH.  Tatires,  agtet-otion^  -gd,  -ly,  are 

-iOir-ATB.  (and  fbrmerly  affect'Um  and  -ed 
-ATELT.  were)  part.  app.  to — the  assump- 
-SDw  tion  and  ostentatious  display  of 

deecttftil  appearances;  and  cons.  app.  to 


Hypocrisy  or  fidse  pretence ;  self-conceit ; 
sdf-siifficiency. 

2.  To  act  towards, — the  excitement  of  any 
sensation,  pasaton,  or  emotion ;  and,  cons., 
to  move,  raise,  or  excite,  any  feeling,  sen- 
sation, passion,  or  emotion. 

The  s.  ^setiom  (and  so  formerly  aj^fwct- 
'•oHem);  the  sub-deriratiTes,  qffeetum-ed, 
-«Cr,  'oUfyj  are  part  appw  to— 

Ibe  kind,  tender,  benerolent  feelings: 
as  love,  good- will,  or  benerolence;  friendly 
regard,  sealous  attachment : — also,  in  elder 
wnters,  passion,  pathos. 

Affectumu  and  effectwms  were  formerly 
used,  as  we  now  use  both  fgttiwd  and 
^ccfjoMte  .*  aflBscttee  as  afibctiiv,  (Burnet) 

*aolRmA»d, 

Wr-Af-fKUr;  lU-fetlare;  Sp.  Rector;  L.  df- 
fietmm,  paitp.  viAJ-femrt^  attetmrt,  to  make  to  or 
towaids.    Dii>  Mb-  Over-  Un- 

AF-FEER,*  V.  To  assure,  affirm,  affix. 
•BB.t  *  Shakespeare.  ^Blaekstone. 
•MCHT.t  Fr.  Jfturer,  U  to  appraise,  to  eet  or 
aflx  a  psiee,  or  ux :  and  ao  Afatror  (Law  L.Jfft' 
rmttrl  «*•  <MM  who  flxed  Uw  amount  of  the  tax 
or  anercement  upon  cath ;  and  the  v.  Jfamrtr, 
fanned  ftom  J^tr  (to  afly). 


AF-FEIGNED,*  ad.  le.  Feigned ;    in- 
vented; falsely  ascribed. — *Bp,  HalL 

AF-FE8E.    See  Prbbse. 

AP-FIS,  or  Aftt,  v.  -ancb.  To  give,  place, 

or  lepose  faith,  trust,  or  credit ;   to  trust, 

credlc;  or  rely  upon :   the  more  common 

void  now  is,  to  confide. 

To  bind  or  pledge  to  ihtfaitkfui  perform- 
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ance  of :— part  app.  to  the  marriage  con- 
tract: to  betroth. 

Fr.  JJUr;  8p.  JJUnmar;  It  ft  Law  L.  JjgULart, 
(JUtm  dare,  to  give  Ikith) :  whence— 

Affidavit. 

AF-PILE,  or  Afile,*  v.      To   rub,    to 

smoothen  (by  rubbing),  to  polish  or  refine ; 

«  to  affile  the  tongue."— 'CAoucer.  Gower. 
Ft.  4gU^g  It  -^«;  8p.  JJUar.    Un- 

AF-FILIATE, ».  -ation.  The  Fr.  4^/ter, 
Low  L.  4ffiUar€t  is,  to  adopt  a  chUd :  in 
£ng.  to  equate,  is  equivalent  to  the  old 
law  usage  of— to  father,  to  charge  with 
being  father. 
JffiUated,  gen. — allied,  associated. 

AF;FIN-ED,*ad: -ITT.  AUied, connected; 
a4joined;  affected,  eigoined  by  alliance, 
connexion,  or  relation. 

The  kindred  of  man  and  wife  are  called 
qffuute,  or  said  to  be  in  qginity,  because  two 
families  are  united  by  the  marriage ;  and 
the  one  has  approached  ad  Jhum — ^alterius 
cognationis. 

4ffinUy  is  app.  gen.  to — Relationship, 
alliance,  connexion,  resemblance,  similarity. 

*i^akeepeare. 

Fr.  JJht-Mi  It  -itin  8p.  AJhiidad;  L.  4^- 
nitmM,  -ni$,  (ad-Jinii.) 

AF-FIRM,  V.  To  strengthen,  to  assure, 
-ABLE.  and,  as  we  now  say,  to  eoiifirm  ; 

-ATioN.  to  ratify,  to  establish ;  to  speak 

-ATIVE,  ad.  s.  or  pronounce/rWy,  resolutely; 
-  ATiVELY.  to  declare  or  assert  confidently. 
-eb.  *Fabyan. 

-ANCE.*  Fr.  4firmer;  It  Jgtrmart;  8p. 

A/rmar;  L.  Jf-Jintartt  to  give  fupport,  or  leeuxlty. 
DiB-Mlf- 

AF-FIX,  V.  i.  -ION,*  s.  To  fitften,  join,  or 
unite  closely,  or  fastly;  inseparably:  to 
attach  to,  to  connect  with.^-*^p.  HalL 

Ft.  AJt^hert  It-^«r«;  fi'^AJiaar:  !».  Af'Jlg»r§, 
tifixtim,  to  fiuten  to. 

AF-FLICT,  V.  To  strike  agamst  with 
-EDNB88.  violence ;  to  break,  to  shatter ; 
-ION.  and,  cons.,  to  pain,  to  punish ;  to 
-IVB.  distress ;  to  cause  sorrow  or  ca- 
-IVELT.  lamity;  to  grieve  greatly.  "Kyng 
Henry  had  t^fiieted  and  punished  diuerse  of 
his  confederates  and  alyes." — E.  HaU. 

Fi.A£U9^:  It  -^erei  Sp.  AJUgir;  L.  JJUetim, 
past  p.  of  Af-JUgtrt,  to  dash  againat  Un-  Alao 
Con-In-flict 

AF-FLUENT,  od:    App.  met   Wealthy, 

-BNCE.     rich,  or  opulent ;  flowing  with  the 

Af-fluz.  fulness  of  a  flood;  in  abundance. 

-ION.*       *Bnwn. 

Fr.  4gluenrt*:  It  -xa;  8p.  A^ueneia;  L.  AJfU' 
emUa,  -«m,  p.  p.  of  AfJIiure,  to  flow  to. 

AF-FORD,  o.  No  satisfactoiy  etymology 
has  been  given  of  this  word.  It  is  perhaps 
formed  upon  Affeered,  the  past  p.  of  Affeer, 
(qv.)  to  appraise,  to  set,  or  fix,  a  price,  a 
value ;  snd  then  app.  cons. — 
To  prise,  to  value,  to  estimate ;  to  rate ; 
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ac.  as  the  price  of  sale,  for  wbich  any  thing 
may  be  sold,  vended,  set  out  for  sale, 
brought  forth,  produced,  yielded.  And 
hence  gen. — 
To  bring  forth,  to  produce,  to  yield,  to 
.  supply ;  and  further,  to  be  able  to  bujt  or 
sell,  or  expend.    Dis- 

AF-FOREST,  t>.  -atiow .  L.  AS-fwettare, 
to  convert  into /oresf,  (qv.)     Co-  Dis- 

AF-FRAP,*  ».    To  strike,  (to  rap.)    See 

Frape. — *Spenser, 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Fr.  Frapper^  It.  Afrapartt 
to  itrike,  Men.  acknowledges  hUi  Ignorance.  The 
A.  S.  Frap-gian  is  explained  by  Lye  to  mean  a«- 

AF-FRAY,  #.  V.  -FRAin.  To  put  out  of 
order,  to  scare,  to  disorder,  to  confuse,  or 
confound,  to  disturb,  to  harass,  to  contest, 
to  combat.    And,  cons. — 

To  alarm,  to  terrify,  to  raise  apprehen- 
sions of  danger. 

Fr.  Bffr-ayer,  -oyer.  Etymology  not  settled. 
Hie  <dd  £ng.  To  fray ^  to  rub,  to  ruffle;  mp- 
plies  a  meaning  which  appears  sufficiently  to 
account  for  all  the  usages  of  the  «.  and  ».  Ajfray^ 
and  also  of  the  ad.  Ajfraidj  which  is  commonly 
written  ^-/^a<A    Un- 

AF-FRET,*r.  ie.  Vxei.—* Spenser, 

AF-FRICTION,  ».*  le.  Friction. 
*BoyU. 

AF-FRIEND/  v.    To  become  friends. 
*Spenser, 

AF-FRI6HT,  «.  «.  To  feel,  to  cause  the 
-EDLT.  feeling  of— dread,  fear  or  terror ; 
-ER.*       to  ternfy. 

-FUL.t  Where  the  modem  version  of  the 
-MENT.t  Scriptures  uses  affright,  Tindale 
uses,  in  some  instances,  fear;  in  others, 
affray.  Affright,  s.  is  not  of  common  oc- 
currence in  the  elder  writers. — ^ShelUm, 
^Drayton,  Cudworth.  tBp.  Taylor. 
A.  8.  Frihtant  ajrykt-^n,  teriere,  to  terrify.  Un- 

AF-FRONT,  r.  ».  -ive.*  To  stand  front 
to  front — as  hostile  armies;  as  one  who 
means  to  oppose  the  pnMrress  of  another ; 
(''King  Philip  and  the  French  king  with 
two  roost  puyssaunt  annies  affronted  eche 
other." — Grqften.  "[They]  place  strong 
squadrons  to qi^o»f  the  enemie." — Holland,) 
or  to  offer  disrespect,  insult,  contempt; 
and,  eons.— 

To  offend  by  disrespect ;  to  insult. 

*Sonth. 

Fr.  Affronl-ers  It.  -ar«;  Sp.  JfronUw;  L.  Ad- 
fronlem. 

AF-FUSE,«.-ioN.  IhAf'fimdere,  to  pour  to. 

A-FIELD.     In  or  into  the  field. 

A-FINE,*  or  Fine,  ad.—*Chaucer. 

A-FIRK     On  fire. 

A-FLAT.*     On  the  flat— •^ocow. 

A-FLIGHT,«.  A.S.J^fligan,fitg'are.  A 
word  much  used   by    Gower;    and   also 
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occurring  ia  Sir  T.  Mon  and  others.    Ap]K 
to— 

The  JUght  of  courage ;  of  fintitude,  of 
presence  of  mind  upon  the  appearance  of 
danger. 

A-FLO  AT.    On  float. 

A-FOOT.  On  foot.  It  is  app.  cons,  to 
that  which  is  in  motion  or  in  action. 

A-FORE,  ad,  pr.  Written  by  Chaucer, 
4foren,  irfome.  On  the  fore  part  It  is 
much  used  prefixed.     App.  to — 

Precedence  in  order  of  time ;  in  order 
of  place ;  and,  met,  to  the  desires  and  pur- 
suits of  the  mind. 

AFRAID.    See  Affray. 

A-FRESH.    In  fresh. 

A-FRONT.*    In  ftont— •PAoer. 

AFT,  -BR,  pr,  m,  Afit  mnd,  and  Back, 
have  the  same  meaning. 

jtfler  is  app.  to — 

Succession,  or  subsequence,  or  conse- 
quence, in  order  of  time ;  in  order  of  place : 
and,  met,  to  the  desires  and  pursuits  of  the 
mind. 

4fter  is  much  used  prefixed, 

A/ter'Ogee, — ages  coming  qfter,  subse- 
quent to  the  present 

After-eye,  ©.—To  eye  or  look  after. — 
Shakeep^tre. 

Go.  AJiaro:  A.  8.  JBPsr,  sapposed  by  Tooke  to 
be  the  oomparatiTe  of  the  «.  4/i(  (A.  &  JEft) ,-  Dan. 
Bft-^,  post,  poatea. 

AGAIN,  ad.  Variously  written  Agen, 
-ST,  pr,  agenSf  ayen,  ayenst,  aganst  &c. 
- V ARD.  Again  ;  turn  again,  L  e.  turn  to 
meet,  to  oppose,  to  witlutand,  to  return. 
Bo  this  again ;  L  e.  to  meet,  a  new  demand, 
a  new  emergency ;  to  act,  and  continue  to 
act  in  return;  to  persist  in  meeting,  or 
opposing;  and  hence  the  application  to 
frequent  repetitions. 

Widif  uses,  Aghen^buying,  L  e.  redemp- 
tion ;  Aghen-rising,  Le.  resurrection ;  Ag- 
hen-stand,  Le.  resist;  Aghen-say,  Le.  con« 
tra-dict 

Diyden  writes  Agen,  or  Again,  to  suit 
his  rhyme. 


Dan.  lyieu.  In  Dutch  the  «.  Jeasnem, 
to  meet,  to  oppose,  to  reneontre.  The  collateral 
A.  S.  «.  ftom  which  the  a».  Againti,  tn  A.  8. 0»- 
yenen,  appears  to  be  loet    See  Tooke, 

A-GAME.*    In  geme,—*  Chaucer, 

A-G  AMIST,*  s.  One  who  does  not  many, 
who  refuses  or  r^ects  marriage. — *Fox. 

Gr.  Ayo^ot,  not  married  (a,  priT.  yoftrtiv,  to 
marry.) 

A-GAPE.    On  the  gape.    See  Gaps. 

A-GAST,  ad.  Astonished,  amazed,  teru 
-OAZB.  rified  (sc.  in  a  speechless  gww). 
-oazed.  "  The  whole  army  stood  agaaCd  on 
him.'* — Shak,  **  With  shuddeiing  horrour 
pale,  and  eyes  aghast,** — Milton. 
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*  Ifost  men's  minds  stood  at  a  goxe^** 
FuUer. 

A,%.Oammmt  to  see,  to  look  at.  Tooke  hiellnet 
to  il«  Go.  Agmmm,  timen ;  put  p.  Aaid*^  tenitus, 
vbfcli  might  become  Jmdti  or  tuUd, 
rfL  Bttt  the  constant  appUcation  of  the 
.  to  that,  vhieh  itgaxtd,  agatttd,  •gQtfdCagmti) 
upea  with  terror  or  oonstwoatlon,  MSms  siiiB- 
cintly  to  aoeooDtftir  the  restriction  of  V  to  denote 


AGATE,  -TT,  «.    '<  The  [precious  stone] 
mgaU  (or  agsth)  was  foima  first  in  Sidlie 
neaie  anto  a  river  called  likewise  Achates,** 
^UcOaad,  PSnie. 
JRr.  Af9-{U,  -4c;  It.  -Is  ;  L.  JchaUt. 

AGE,  s.  A  prolonged  or  lengthened  course 
-E&  or  extent  of  time ;  a  long  period 

-KDMSSSL  of  time ;  an  advanced  proeress, 
of  time^  of  man's  life,  of  years ;  and  thence 
gen. — time,  coarse  of  years. 

AjB.  iffe«,  firom  Sc^m,  eocHia,  to  rite,  to  proIoD|r, 
to  aiiyDaeBt,  (See  AcHS,)  is  applied  to  a  lasting,  an 
tvtilisliag  coHtinoaace  of  time ;  eoe,  may  have 
bfroioe  m§€  or  amc  bf  the  mere  change  of  c  hard 
taw  g  hard,  and  m  couxse  of  time  softened. 

AGE,  tenu,  denotes  something  added,  put 
to,  or  upon,  imposed  or  charged ; — an  im- 
post, a  charge,  a  duty.  Beacono^tf,  pont- 
ic,— toll  charged  upon  heacon,  or  bridge 
(jmnm).  Also  app.  more  gen.  to — agency, 
to  actum,  to  the  state  caused  or  produced 
by  the  act ;  still  denoting  an  addition :  and 
paientiyr,  poer^e,  the  state  added  (to  the 
person)  of  being  or  becoming  a  parent  or 
peer.    See  Apr ahage. 

TIm  "L.  Agtrnm,  8peL  suggests,  is  from  tr^vrv, 
signiiying  in  composition,  aetuh  ufhibitiot  wtMe- 
rei: — Aqua^wN,  he  adds,  firom  Festos, 
iqna  agimm ;  Le.  aqnSB  ductus.  In  like 
r,  Horaafiaai,  aetm*  vel  ministeriiun  ho- 
TewrMgiu$Hy  trlhulum,  qnod  terra  agit,  hoc 
ezhOiet.  WaDls  thinks  we  have  it  firam  the 
L.  ifMa.  Onr  old  Law  L.  aboonds  in  the  term. 
efriaa.  (8oe  Act  fr  Ic.)  The  mercantile  term 
Ag»m  (fv.)  is  from  the  same  source,  with  the  same 

AGENT,  ad.  s,  Agent,  one  who,  that 
-CT,  a.  which,  acts,  orders,  operates,  per- 
-T-sHip.  forms,  manages,  conducts;  one  who 
mtts  (for  another,  as  substitute,  or  deputy)  ; 
a  factor. 

Agency,  app.  part  to — 

Ihe  conduct  or  management  of  the  afEairs 

of  another. 

Ft.  Agem*  ;  It.  fc  8p.  •« ;  L.  Agent,  p.p.  of  Agere, 
todoarocl.(qT.) 

AG<y£UIlTION,V  L.  Gelu,  ice.  *Brwm, 

AGGENERATION,*  e,  Ad-generare, 
gemu  ;  yt^e^ihi,  to  He. — *Broum, 

AGGL03rERATE,*  r.  -ion.     To  roll 
qp—iato  balls. 
*r.  ITortos.     L.  Ag-ghmerare, 

AGGLUnKATEyv.  To  stick,  or  adhere 
-ION.    together  s  to  cohere. 
*!▼&     Vr.  AgglmHm-er  f  It  -are;  L.  Ag-gluU- 
nmt,  (Adgimiem,  gloe.) 

AIHjBACB,  «.  «.  -OK  ATE.    To  treat  with 
faemr  or  kindness.     Ad-gratia,  grace  or 

&rour. 
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AG-GRANDIZE,  0.  To  accumulate  into 
-KENT,     large  heaps ;  to  enlarge,  to  mag- 
-ATioN.*  nify,  to  augment — *  Waterhmtu, 
Fr.  ApgrandHr  ;  It  -ire;  8p.  Agrandar,  flnom  L. 
Ad,  Ukagrandie,  large,  great  ^twiMt  4^. 

AG-GRAVATE,  v.  -ion.  To  make  heavy ; 
to  add  to  the  weight  or  burthen. 
FT.  Aggrener;  Sp.  Agraoar;  It  fr  L.  dg-gravare. 

AGGREGATE,  v.  ad,  t.    To  gather  or 

-LT.       collect  together,  (into  one  flock  or 

-ion.     herd,  into  one  body  or  assemblage.) 

-IVE.     Aggredge,  or  Aggrege,  are  used  by 

-OR.*     Chaucer  and    O.  Douglas,    which 

l^rwhitt  and  Ruddiman  refer  to  the  French 

Aggriger,   and  interpret,  to  aggravate. — 

Jngraoat  and  Aggerat,  are  both  rendered 

Aggrege  by  Douglas. — *  Burton. 

Fr.Aggrfy-er;  It,  -ar,  -iare;  Sp.  Agregar;  L. 
Aggregate,  Ad-gregare  (Festus)  est  ad  gregem 
dnoere:  to  bring  to  the  flock. 

AGhGRESS,  9,  s.    To  march  or  advance 

-ION.   against — as  foe  against   foe;    and 

-OR.     thus  app.  to  the  commencement  of  a 

quarrel — ^to  the  first  attack. 

Fr.  Aggreeeer  ;  Sp.  Agreuor,  «.;  L.  Ag-greemm, 

post  p.  m  Ag-gredi,  to  step  to. 

AG-GRIEYE,  v.  -ance.  To  bear  heavily 
upon,  to  weigh  down,  to  sink,  to  depress 
(with  sorrow  or  affliction);  to  afflict,  to 
distress,  to  vex. 

AG-GROUP,*  V.     To  hold,  or  place  in 
bands,  or  companies,  or  aasemblages. 
*Dryden. 

AGILE,  a^.  -ITT.  ^  Able,  to  act— with 
readiness,  to  move  with  quidmess,  nimble- 
ness ;  nimble,  quick  in  action,  active. 

Fr.  fr  It  AgMei  Sp.  -it ;  L.  AgiHt,  htm  Agere, 
to  act 

A-GILT,  V.  To  practise  any  {guUe)  cheat, 
imposture,  or  injustice ;  any  sin  or  wicked- 
ness ;  to  cheat ;  to  defraud. 

AGIO.  A  charge  upon  exchanges  in 
mercantile  transactions.     See  Aoe,  term. 

A-GIST,  V.  App.  to — the  lying,  and,  cons. 
-ER.  pasturing,  of  one  man's  cattle  in 
-KENT,  another's  ground,  on  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  or  other  good  con- 
sideration. 

From  Fr.  Qiete,  a  l]ring  place,  ttom  GMr,  to 
lye.— 5*. 

AGITATE,  e.  To  act  with  frequent  and 
-ION.  repeated  motion ;  to  shake.  Met. 
-OR.  to  discues.  To  keep  the  mind  in 
constant  action ;  to  disturb,  to  distract 

Fr.  AgiUeri  Sp.  -ar;  It  ft  I*.  Agitart^  ftea.  of 
Ageret  to  act.  Those  whom  ClarendoD  and  Wliite- 
lock  call  Agitatort,  Ludlow  and  Wood  denominate 
Ad^utatore.  Whltelock,  AgenU  or  Agitatora  for 
each  regiment ;  Ludlow,  at  their  first  appointment 
AgUatort,  afterwards  Adjutaton.  Clrcum-  Ex- 
Over-    E.HaU  writes  ^^/a6l». 

AGLET.    See  Aiglet. 

ACrNAIIi.  A  sore  or  imposthumation 
imder  the  nail  of  man  or  beast:  as  a  fellon. 
— Sk.    (See  Anoer.)    A.  S.  Ang-meegU. 
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AG-NATE,*aJ.  Agnath  is  app.  by  Black- 
-ic.  stone,  to  issue  derived  from  the 
-ION.   male  ancestors. — *Poumall. 

Fr.  Agna-4ioni  It.  -io;  Sp.  -do;  L.  Agnatui, 
past  p.  of  Afftuueif  borne  to,  of  Un,  allied  to. 

AG-NIZE,*  V.  -NiTioN.t  L.  Jg-notcere, 
-nitum,  to  acknowledge. 

*Not  uncommon,    ^Orefton.  Bp.  HaXL 

AG-NOMINATE,  v.  -ion.  To  name,  or 
call  by  name. 

Agnomination  is  app.  (Camden)  to  the 
repetition  of  words  of  sinular  somid :  or 
(B.  Jonson)  to  alluaions  founded  upon 
some  other  fancied  resemblance. 

L.  Ag-itominatio,  (ad-nomen.)  L.  Agnomen  is 
a  name  to ;  1.  e.  in  addition  to. 

A-GO,  a».  -iNo.  AgOt  Agon,  Agone,  Ygo, 
Ygone,  were  all  used  as  Uie  past  p.  of  the 
V.  to  go. 

Gone,  past;  agoing,  in  going. 

A-GOG,  ad.     App.  to  the  alert,  f&ger, 
emotions  of  hope,   expectation,  anticipa- 
tion.    See  Gio,  and  Jio. 
From  Go.  Oagganj  A.S.  Oangau,  togo,  to  gang. 

AGON,*  «.  Agon  and  Agomstical  are  part 
-Y.  app.    to    the    contests   of  prize 

-IZB.  lighters.  Agonize  and  Agony,  to 
-isTic.  those  bodily  or  mental  struggles 
-ICAL.  and  conflicts  which  are  accom- 
panied by  excessive  pain;  to  any  violent 
struggle  or  conflict —  Sancroft, 

Ft.  Agon-iur;  It.  -inaf;  Sp.  -tear;  L.  Agon; 
Gr.  ATtfv,  certamen,  confllctus ;  a  contest,  a  con- 
flict, a  struggle. 

A-GOOD.     In  good,  well,  much. 
A-GORE-BLOOD.*    Foul,  corrupt,  pol- 
luted blood.— *iSror<A. 

A-GRAMED.*     A  S.  Qrymman,  saevire, 
fremere,  to  rage,  to  provoke,  to  anger. 
*  Chaucer, 

AGRARIAN,  ad.  Agrestic.    Agrarian 

is  app.  to  the  distribution  of  fields  or  lands. 

AgretHc,  to  that  which  is  rustic,  rude, 

unpolished. 
L.  Agr-ariust  -m<m,  from  Agtfi  a  field. 

A-GREE,  V,  To  accord,  to  suit,  to  con- 
-ABLB.  cur,    to    please ;    to    become 

-ABLT.  friends. 

-ABLENBS8.  Agree    is    used    by    Chaucer, 
-ABILITY,     adverbially.     See  Grateful. 
-INO.  Fr.  Agrhr,    Gri,    from    Graiumt 

Tw^T-v-  (Men.)  concordare,  congruere,  as- 

-INOLY.         teniite,    Dla-Re-Un- 
-ment. 

AGRI-COLIST,*.  The  culture  or  tillage 

-cultur-e.    of  land ;  labour  for  the  im- 

-AL.  provement,  for  the  fertility  of 

-IST.  laud.  * 

Fr.  Agri-eutturg ;  It.  -toUura;  Sp.  -euliura;  L. 
Agri^ota,  -euUurth  {ager,  a  field,  eolertt  eullum.) 
John  Scott  has  an  eclogue  entitled  The  Agricul- 
turists. Dodsley  uses  AgrieoUst.  The  former  is 
now  in  common  use. 

AGRISE,*».  "P.  "p.  Agrose,  A,S.  Agris-an, 
horrere,  to  dread  and  fear  greatly  (Som.)  j 
probably  formed  upon  the  v.  Hryt^an,  Gre- 
kryt'On,  A-ge-hryt-an,  to  agrUe,  i.  e.  to 
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beat,  bruise,  or  dash  against ;  to  shake,  io 
shatter.     Cons. — 

To  shudder,  or  cause  to  shudder;  to 
confound,  to  terrify.  See  Crush  and 
Orist. — *Not  uncommon  in  old  poett. 

A-GROPE,*©.  To  try  to  find,  to  ex- 
plore, fo  examine. — *Gower, 

A-GROTED.*  Tytwhitt  explains,  cloyed, 
surfeited.  Sk. — ingurgitated,  saturate ; 
from  Orots, — *Chaucer, 

A-GROUND,  a<;.  On  the  ground:  cons. 
Not  afloat ;  stopped  in  the  course  or  curreni;. 

AGUE,  V.  s.  A  disease ;  the  distinguish- 
-ED.  in^  mark  of  which  is,  trembling, 
-ISH.   shivering,  shuddering. 

Tooke  quotes  with  approbation  the  re- 
mark of  Johnson,  that  "  the  cold  fit  is,  in 
popular  language,  more  particularly  called 
the  ague  ;  and  the  hot,  the  fever"  But 
Tindue  and  North  speak  of  the  burning 
ague, 

8k.  says,  perhaps  from  the  Fr.  Aigu^  ae-utua, 
shaip,  because,  in  the  paroxysm  at  least,  it  is  an 
acute  dlseue.  Serenfus  and  Tooke,  from  C5o. 
Agis,  trembling.  R.  Brunne  writes  Huge.  In 
Dan.  it  is  called  Kolde-syget  L  e.  cold  sickness. 

A-GUISE,*  V.     To  prepare  a  mode   of 
fashion,  of  dress  ;  a  dress. 
*i^fenser,  H.More.    Dis- 

A-HEAD.  On  head ;  head-long ;  fore- 
most ;  or  head-foremost 

A-HIGH,  Aheight.  On  high ;  above  ; 
aloft. 

A'HOLD.  To  lay  a  ship  a^hold;  or  to 
stay  her  or  place  her  so  that  she  may  hold 
or  keep  to  tne  wind. 

A-HOY.    Hold. 

A-HUNGER,  V,  -ry.  To  hunger;  to 
desire  eagerly,  to  desire  to  eat  Also  written 
i^a-hungred. 

A-JAR.    On  jar;  i.e.  on  char,  on  the  turn, 
or  return;   neither  quite  open  nor  shut 
Douglas  writes — On  char.    See  Chair. 
From  the  A.  8.  Cyr-on,  aegr-an,  to  turn. 

AID,  9.  s.    To  assist ;  to  come  to  the  sup- 
-ER.         port  or  relief  of;  to  support,  to 
-ANT.*     relieve,  to  succour. 
-ANCE.*  *Shaketpeare,    ^DanieL    tMilUm, 
-FUL.t       jfj.  jii^^f  u^  -utart,  -tart;  8p.  Amt- 
-LESS*!     rfar;L.^d-jfHmir<,tohelp.  In-8ub-Un- 

AIGLET,  s.    Fr.  AiguiUette ;  L.  Acicuia, 
Aglet,  or     dim.  of  Acut,  a  point 

AlGULET. 

AIL,  V,  t,  -MBNT..  To  disease,  to  disorder, 
to  cause  or  feel  pain  or  uneasinesi ;  to 
deprive  of  soundness,  health,  or  strength ; 
to  make  useless.    See  Idle. 

Junius  indinet  to  A.S.  J^teH,  to  fieel  paia  or 
grief,  to  ayle  iSom.);  and  Sg^-am,  he  derives  fr^om 
the  Gr.  aXy-««v.  Tooke  thinks  Ail  is  the  past  p. 
of  the  A.  8.  AidUan,  to  be  sick,  empty,  nselets, 
spoilt :— fl^rotare^  langnescere,  to  be  siek,  to  lan- 
guish.—S'om. 


ALA 


ALD 


I 


ATM,  V. »  ''To  aim  or  level  at,  to  mak^  an 
-nr&  aSet  to  strike,  &c. ;  also  to  pur- 
-LOM,  poae,  determine,  intend.'* — Cot. 

Ft.  Bam,  aactently  Ae*tme ;  from  L.  AdaM- 
•■rrjOttoiatlnMcn.)  8k.iiicUaMtoJEsM«Mr«, 
L  c  to  veJf  li  attentively :  for  we  usually,  before 
velkiowor  stzOce  at  a  mark,  conilder  it  well,  and 
reckon  the  distaaoe  af  it  ieoorately. 
tUs  mrficatioii  ia  constant,  both  lit.  anid 
tatbe 


aata 


lication 
Yz.Bmur. 


Uis-ijn- 


ATR,  a.  Bu     The  application  of  this  t*  ia 
-T.  various  ; — to  the  wind,  to  that 

-niEML  which  is  exhaled,  eyaporated, 
-ora^  j^  which  gains  Tent*  or  utterance : 
-LESS.  ^-cona.  to  exhalation,  evapora- 
-LiKo,jt.  tion  or  Tapour,  vent,  utterance, 
-ABLE.*  emiaaion,  effusion,  diffusion,  dis- 
AsET.  persion,  publication.  ^> 
-lAU  To  that  miich  is  light,  gay,  giddy, 
-soi7S.t    nnstpady,  fluttering. — 

To  motion  durougfa  the  air;  to  manner 
of  moring :  gen.  to  the  mien,  caniage,  or 
deportment  of  men. — 

To  motion  in  the  air,  of  sound,  in  music 
and  poetry. 

To  mr, — to  inhale  or  exhale  the  air ;  to 
pnt  or  place  in  the  air,  to  cause  the  air  to 
er^torate,  and  thus— to  dry. 

Air  is  much  used  prefixed.     See  Aer. 

*ffomeiL   ^HottmuL 
Pfc.  Air  :  It.  AHm;  Sp^  Airt;  L.  Atr  ;  Cfar.  Aq^, 
•«»,  (a«ifu,)U>Uow;  to  breathe.    Un- 

AIRET,  or  Aert.    See  Eyet. 

AISLE,  «.  -edl*    App.  to — ^The  wings,  or 

aides  of  churches ;  expanding  like  wings. 

*Btfroiu 
It.  Aitia,  aiUi  It  Sp.  ft  L.  AlOf  a  wing. 

AITIOLOGT,  9.  The  theory  which  shows 

Che  easses  of  things. — Boyle,  Aiso  used  by 

Bp.HaU. 

Ft.  AUtclcgU ;  Gr.  AtrtoKoyta  (cuTia,  a  cause, 
aad  Xar^tf  a  diseoone). 

AKE.    See  Ache.     Un- 
A-KIN.    Of  kin. 

AL,  Imw.  Denotea  some  quality  or  thing 
attadied  or  added;  and  thua  appertaining 
or  belonging,  relating  to,  appertaining  to 
auch  relation;  aceoniing  to,  affected  by, 
sohject  or  subjecting  to:— as  naiuralt  ap- 
pertaining to,  aecor&ig  to  natwre  ;  mortal, 
aliectiBd  by,  anbject  to,  death, 

h.  Ai4o,  peAMft  immediately  from  ali*,  the 
incieiit  mode  of  writing  oiiMa,  an  or  one  other. 

ALABASTER,  #.    Alabaster  was  chiefly 

used  for  boxes  to  contain  ointments,  and 

Ihese  are  described  by  Pliny  to  hare  been 

thtptfd  like  peara. 

fLilelMlrn,  mtkutrof  It  ft  8p.  AloboMtro; 
L.  AMMkmm;  Qr.  AXufiarrpw ;  perhaps  from  a 
and  h»fi^0 1  that  which  (Voas.)  we  cannot  hold, 
«r  vUcSihaa  no  handles  (Xa/Sdt). 

ALACRI'T Y,  s.  Without  sadness,  dull- 
•001.*  ness,  heariness  ;  i  e.  with — 
-ovs-LT.t   cheerftilneis,  liveliness,  read!- 


*ffammoMd,   Wov.  of  ToHgne, 
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Tt  Alaisr^tt,.u$e  t  It.  AloerUhi  Sp^AUgrUtf 
L.  Alacr-ttas,  -ds.—YoM,  prefen  the  e^mology  of 
DonatUB  ;  AlaerU,  from  Adoxptfc,  non  triatis, 
not  cad. 

A-LAND.    On  land. 

A-LARGED.*  Giren  largely,  says  Tyr- 
whitt— 'ITic/i^.  Chaucer. 

ALARM,  V.  #.  To  sound  to  arms  .•  to 
-INO.  summon  to  armt, — or  to  be 

-INOLT.  ready,  prepared  in  amuf  for 
oiST.  defence :  and  thus,  gen. — 

Alarum, e.«.  To  give  notice  of  danger;  to 

disquiet,  to  disturb,  to  cause  or  excite,  or 

fill  with  apprehensions.     "  He  runs  downe 

crying  aTarme,  help  help  dtisens."— jHo/- 

Utnd.  Livy. 

Ft.Atarm-e;  8p.-«/  It.  AIT  armi,  to  arms. 
Un- 

ALrAS,  int.  An  exclamation  of  weariness, 
-ACK,  disappointment,  sorrow,  compas- 
-LACB.    sion. 

-LAKE.  J>.  BgloM;  Ft.  HiUu  /  It  AM  ta$$o  ; 
the  int.  Aht  and  the  L.  Xomw,  wearied.^ 
Men. 

A-LATR*  Lately,  not  far  back,  not  long 
since,  or  ago. — *B.  Jonson. 

ALB,  or  Albe,  t.  Appw  to — The  white 
vestments  of  the  sacerdotal  order :  the  sur- 
plice.    L.  AlbuM,  white.    De- 

ALBATROSS,*.  A  large  bird  of  the  guU 
kind,  inhabiting  the  tropics,  and  more 
southerly. 

ALBE,  Albeit,  a<;.  Albeit  Be  all.  Be 
italL 

ALBIFICATION,*  t.  L.Allnmfaeere, 
to  make  white. — *  Chaucer. 

ALBU6INEOUS  or  Albuoinoos,  od: 

appear  to  be  app.  by  physical  writers,  to — 

Tnat  which  t^tproaches  to  white. 

Fr.  Albuginnue ;  L.  Albugo,  from  AtbuM,  white : 
app.  to  a  white  ipedc  in  the  eye. 

ALCHYMT,  «.     See  Chyicist. 
-ical.  *Lovelace.  ^Chaucer. 

-ICALLT.        ^-  Al-qtumitt  'Ohimit;  Sp.  -^HMtia  ; 
-I8T.  '^*  *  ^^^°^  ^  Alekimia. 

-ISTICAL.     -I8TICALLY.     -XZE,*  0.     -I8TRE.t 

AL-COHOL,«.  Ar.  App.  in  modem  Chy- 
mifltzy,  to — Pure  spirit  of  wine. 

ALCOVE,  *.  App.  to— Any  shady  recess. 
Fr.  Aleo-oes   Bp.  -va,  or  -ha;  from  the  Ar. 
Aleobbof  an  apartment  arched  or  vaulted,  by 
which  the  bed  la  iurnranded.^Jf  m. 

ALDAY.*    All  day.— 'GoM^er. 

ALDER,  or  Aller.  Atter,  or  Alder,  alle, 
alL  l^rwhitt  (after  Junius)  calls  it  the 
genitive  case  plural,  of  alL  It  was  used 
much  in  composition.  Aller  bettt  best  of 
all ;  Aller  last,  last  of  all;  AUer  first,  first 
of  all ;  Aller  most,  most  of  all.  Or — 
Wholly  best,  wholly  last,  &c. 

C 


* 
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ALG 

ALDER,  *.  A  tree,  so  caUed  (sec  Voss.) 
quod  alatur  amne,  because  nourished  by  a 

stream. 

Ft.Aulnt,  aune;  It-Al-no;  8p.  -omo{  L.^/ii«|r; 
A,S.  ^/r,  iBlre;  Ger.  BUr,  (or  erK)  •lUr,  tU;  D. 
Eti,  ««»*,  eltm-boom;  Dan.  JS/i,  e<<*;  Sw.  -««.  « 
It  alio  called  BUer  In  ih»  North,  (GroM.)  Ihn 
deema  it  probable  that  this  tre«  reoelved  it>  name 
ab  aqua  veljiumine:  Al,  In  Go.  and  various  other 
dialects,  signifying  water. 

ALDERMAN,  *.  A  S.  Ealdorman  (a 
-ic.  word  which,  even  in  A  S.,  says  Sk., 
-LY.  had  become  a  tide  of  dignity),  from 
-SHIP.  jEld,  aldor,  old,  older,  and  Man. 
-ITY.*  *B.  Jonton, 
ALE,  #.  App.  to— A  strong  beer,  from  ite 
-ISH.  warming,  heating  quality  (Sk.  and 
-GER.  Tooke) ;  also  to  certain  festiTals  at 
which  it  was  a  principal  promoter  of  mirth. 

Ale-conner, — one  who  ketu,  coiw,  or  exa- 
mines the  ale,  or  the  measures. 

Jle-ttake, — a  stake  set  up  to  show  where 
ale  is  sold. 

Aleger,  is  ale-eager,  or  sour.    See  Eager. 

A.  87  Alod,  the  third  per.  sing,  todicative  of 
JBian,  to  kindle  and  inflame. 

ALE6E,  or  Alegge,*  tf.    To  lay  down ;  to 

-ANCE.*    put  down ;  to  put  to  rest,  to  ease, 

-MENT.t   to  quiet,  to  soothe,  to  tranquillize. 

*  Chancer,  Spenser.  ^Chaucer. 

Ft.  Al-lSger;  It.  -U^re;  from  the  A.S,AUeg- 

an,  Uegan,  to  lay,  to  lay  down,  to  allot/,  (qr.) 

ALEGER,*aA  Bri8k,U?ely.— •JJocow.  (See 
Alacrity.)    It  Allegro;  U  Alacer.^Men. 

ALEIVED,*p<.    Alleviated  or  relieved. 

*Surreif. 
ALERT,  ad,  -ness.  Raised  up ;  sc.  upon  the 
watch,  in  readiness  for  action ;  and,  there- 
fore,—active,  vigilant,  lively. 

Vr.AkrU,  anciently  written  oTherie;  ltA.ll-€na, 
anciently  written  All-ereta  /  8p.  Ai^ta.  Br-eta 
or  -<«,  past  p.  of  the  It.  Brgere ;  LEriffere,  (Tooke,) 
to  erect,  to  raise  up. 

ALEXANDRINE,  *.    Verse  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  syllables ;  so  called  from  an  ancient 
French  poet,  who  first  used  it. 
Pr.  AlMan-drin;  It.  -drino. 

ALOATES,*  ow.  -gbte.  A  S.  Al-geate, 
omnilariam,  all  manner  of  ways,  altogether, 
(Som.)  Sk.  composes  it  of  All,  and  gate 
(i.  e.  way).  When  used  adversatively  by 
Chaucer,  supposed  by  Tooke  to  mean  all- 
get  i  get  is  sometimes  spelled  by  Chaucer, 
geate,--*  Common  from  Wicltfto  Spenser. 

ALGEBRA, «.  It  was  called  by  Sir  Isaac 
-IC.  Newton,  universal  arithmetic:  it 
-ic-AL.  is  also  variously  denominated: — 
-ally,  the  science  which  teaches  the  gene- 
nd  properties  and  relations  of  numbers  ; 
the  science  of  computing  by  symbols ;  the 
science  that  comprehends  in  general  all  the 
cases  which  can  exist  in  the  doctrine  and 
calculation  of  numbers ;  in  distinction  from 
Arithmetic,  which  extends  only  to  certain 
methods  of  calculation  occurring  in  common 

practice. 
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nr.  Alf^^re;  It.  ft  8p.  4rtf.  Mea.  Uraai  Ar. 
Algiabaral,  which  aignlAes  rei  xedlat^ratlo ;  the 
restoration  of  any  thing. 

AL-GORISM,  or  Algorithm,  t.  From 
the  Arabians  (says  Wallis)  we  have  taken 
this  name,  for  the  praxis  of  Arithmetic  by 
numeral  figures. 

ALIEN,  ad,s.v.  An  alien  (written  by  old 
-able.  writers,  alyaunt)  is  one  from 

-ate,  0. «.  ad.  another  country ;  a  foreigner ; 
-ATiON.  a  stranger. 

-ATOR.  To  alien  or  aUenaie, — to  give, 

-ABILITY.*     Belli  or  otherwise  convey  Irom 
one  to  another. 
To  aUenate,  (met)  is  to  estzange,  to 
remove  from,   to  witiihold  from  ;   to  put 
away,  or  part  from. — ^ Burke, 

Pr.  Atien-i,  -ert  It.  -o, -«r«;  Sp.  -art  L.  Attm' 
ut,  alius,  another.    Ab-  In-  Un- 

A-LIGHT,  V.  Oen. — ^To  come  down,  to 
descend,  to  fall  upon,  to  dismount. 

A.  8.  Alightan,  lightan  ;  descendere,  desiliie, 
{aliegam,  deponere,)  to  alight,  to  light ;  to  descend 
from  a  horse  or  carriage,  says  Jnn. ;  perhaps, 
because  this  is  no  other  than  to  UgMen  a  carriage 
or  horse  of  its  burden. 

A-LIGHT,  ©.*  av.  To  light,  or  enlighten ; 
to  kindle,  to  set  fire  to. — *Oower,  Surrey. 

A-LIKE,  au.    In  like ;  similar,  resembling. 

ALIMENT,  s.    Nourishment ;  that  which 
-AL.         nourishes,  cherishes,  or  supports, 
-ALLY.     — ^life,  health. 
-  ARY.        "Alimony  to  the  wife,  is  that  allow- 
-ATioN.    ance,  in  case  of  divorce,  which  is 

Alimony,  made  to  a  woman  for  her  support 
-lous.  oat  of  the  husband's  estate." — 
Blackstone. 
Fr.  AUwunt-er;  It.  -era;  Sp.  -ar;  L,  Aliaunt- 
UM,  ftom  alere,  aliinm,  to  nourish.  Voss.  hesi- 
tates to  pronounce  ttom  the  Gr.  A\«a,  wannth. 
In-Un- 

ALIQUOT,  L.  av.  App.  to  a  quodsni  or 
divisor  without  remainder. 

A-LITE,*  av.    A  littie.— *CAai«?er.  Gower. 

A-LIYE,  -life,  av.    On  live,  L  e.  in  life. 

AL-KALI,  s.  App.  orig.  to  the  ashes 
-ESCENT.  of  plants ;  now  gen.  to  denote, 
-INE.  — ^potash,  soda,  and  ammonia: 

-iz-ATBi      also  to  other  substances  having 
-ATEKEse.   similar  chymical  qualities. 
Ar.  Al,  and  kali,  a  plant 

ALL,  s,  ad,  av.  All  is  very  commonly  pre- 
fixed.    It  is  used  to  denote — 

Entirety,  totality ;  the  whole  in  number 

or  magnitude. 

A.  8.  JSl,  eal,  sails,  alls.  Hal,  is  wJlole  (te- 
merly  written  hole,  without  the  w).    Over- 

AL-LAY,  0.  s.    AUay  is  aieggOt  (qv.)  the 
-ER.        ^softened  into  y. 
-MENT.*  To  lay  down,  to  put  to  rest,  to 
Alloy,     ease,  to  quiet,  to  soothe,  to  tran- 
quillize, to  calm;  to  abate,  or  diminisb, 
strengtii  or  violence:  to  assuage,  to  miti- 
gate. 
Alloy,  s,  formerly  written  AUay. 
*  Shakespeare.     ITn- 


I 


ALL 

AJLLECT/  a.  To  attiset,  to  dlnre^  to 
-m;flriLt«.l  entiec.    See  Delicate. 

ALUCtBn^  *E.  Hall  ^Chaucer.  tSir  T. 
-ctJ  Jfere.      iJUMiuom.     iBroum, 


Fk.  AU^ekgr,  -4ek«r:  It.  -«Mare;  ip.  Salaaan 
L  JOtd^n.  AUtcl-mm,  paft  p,  of  JMe«r«, 
(Ad-lmuM,)  to  dnw  to. 

ALLEGE,  «.      Abo  written  Aleyde  by 
-ATioH.    Gower,  and  others. 

To  laj  down*- an  opinion,  argu- 
ment,   reason,    assertion ;    and, 
n.         cons.'—' 

To  atsert,  to  aiBim,  to  declare.  See  Law. 
It.  JlUg  mtr;  It.  •«#«;  flB.  Ategar,     Soo  ante 
RriBf  ouljr  in  ^Mkation.    Mb- 

AL-LEGLAKCE,  «.  -aut.    Any  tie,  or 
bond  of  doty,  or  good  faith. 

App.  (SL)-— *«to  the  tie  or  bond  of 
fidelity,  fay  which  ve^  who  are  suljects,  are 
boond  to  ouz  prince.'*    See  Ally. 
L.  ^I-Ji^r«,  to  bind  to.    Dif- 

ALLEGORY,  §.  Alkgory^  says  Quin- 
"TCAJL.  tifian,  exhibits  one  thing  in  words, 
-ICALLT.  another  in  meaning. 
-m.  *ia  Ptrmltegonam^  in  theVnlgate,  is 
-in,  9.  rcBderad  by  Wiclif,  '<  Bi  another 
-BEL  underrtancOng."  And  Tindale, 
"First;  mUggories  prone  nothyng  (and  by 
■iliyiylti  Tnderstand  examples  or  simill- 
tades  borawed  of  strannge  matters,  and  of 
an  other  tfayng  then  that  thou  entreatest 
vL^y^PrU.  to  ZmHeus. 

Whitgift  nses  cMtpunf  as  a  Terb 
Yt.  AlH^Htj  8p^  AUgmia:  It. ft  L.  Alkgoria; 
Gr.  AXX^f  11V  CAXXvyp^o,)  fkom  oXXor,  other, 
~  a<)«pc<r:  eone.— to  hatsngtae  a  multitude,  to 


ALrLEYLATE,  sl  To  lighten,  or  make 
*io«.  light ;  to  reliCTe  irmn  a  harden, 
-noia.  from  an  oppressiye  weighty  from 
"VM,  s.  a^y  thing  oppressive  or  irksome ; 
to  nwdente,  to  assuage^  to  mitifate.    See 


It.  ^Ilivterv,  r^tf-lwii,  light.)    Vn- 

ALLEY,  s.    App.  part  to—The  walks  in 
a  garden ;  and  to  paths  or  passages  from 
twi^ifi  streets  or  roads. 
Vr.^llJe/fhi(nthe«.all<r.  togo.    AlUg,(Bk.) 
fhfOBib  vhkh  it  Is  possible  to  ^  or  paw. 


■  IP 

/ 


AL-LIGATE,*e..io!r.   To  bind,  or  fasten 
tflgcther.      AUtgatkn  is   also    spp.  to  a 
piadieal  Ibnttnln  in  Arithmetic^-^^BiBfe. 
L.  Ai  a^mmt  tetatad  tagether. 

ALLIGATOR,!.  AUige  species  of /Isord 
1^  Zeifwte;  L.  Xaeina.  lUui^imfmr^    - 

ALLI8ION,*  «.    Equivalent  to  CoUitim 

AL-LXTERATIOK.  4.     App.  to— The 
•nnk  dose  leenirence  of  words  beginning 
-01.    with  the  same  letter. 
I.  AdHttrm,  to  a  letter. 

ALLOCATE,*  v.    To  place,  to  set,  to  sot 

L  AU§€Vt,  (Ad-UemJ  to  plaoe  to^  sr  near. 
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AL-  or  AD-LOCUTION,*  «.  A  speak- 
ing to  ;  addressing  the  speech  to.— *iSSir  G, 
Wheler.    L.  Jd^loqtu,  ^loeututf  to  speak  to. 

ALLODIAL,  ad,  LswL,  JOodium,  from  the 
A  S.  Leod^  the  peonle,  (SpeL  who  has  other 
c<^ectures  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word.) 
"llie writers,"  says  BUckstone,  "on  this 
subject  define  AUodium  to  be — every  man's 
own  land,  which  he  possesseth  merely  in 
his  own  right,  without  owing  any  rent  or 
service  to  any  superior."— C^si.  b.  ii  c.  7. 
Wollaston  writes,  **  He  has  the  AU  or  AlU 
'hood,  and  consequently  all  the  use  of  it" 
—Rel  of  NaL  Sec.  6.  §  12.  And  Blackstone 
suggests,  AU,  whole,  and  Odft,  (Ger.  Od,) 
property. 

AL-LOO,  or  Halloo,  (qv.)  htt  Loo,  Aloo, 
Halloo,    Written  by  Spenser,  Altw. 

AlrlXyr,  V.    To  put  to  lot,  to  give  by  ht, 
-MEHT.     to  grant,  or  distribute  by  lot  i  and 
-T-EET.*  then,  gen.— to  give,  to  grant,  to 
distribnto,  to  apportion. — *Skakotpeare, 
Ft.  AUoHr,  -mmmI. 

ALLOW,  V,  R.  Brunne,  P.  Plouhman, 
-ABLB.  and  Chaucer  write  ^.Jbwe.  To 

-ABLT.  permit,  to  concede,  to  suffer, 

-ABLBKBii.  to  aasent,  to  yield. 
-ANCB.  Fr.  Alkmtr,  mIoMir,  wUeh  Men. 

dedaoee  freia  the  L.  Adlmmdmn  ;  Wach.  fiom  Ger. 
Laub'tu;  A.  8.  Ltf-^t  oUf-om,  pennittere,  con- 
eedere,  to  pennl^  to  oonoede,  to  give  leoee. 
Die-  Un- 

ALLOY.    See  Allay. 

AL-LUDE,  V.  Apn,  to— Playftil  or  sportive 
-s-iON.      hinte  ana  intimations ;  and  dien, 
-IVE.         gen. — 
-IVE-LT.    To  hint  at,  to  intimate,  to  refer 

-NESS.         to. 

FT.  Aiku-iomf  It.  -ieiMf  Bp.  AtmHom;  L.  AUu^ 
rio,  from  AUtuiKm,  past  p.  w  Al-4m4€re,  to  pUy 
or  epoit  upon. 

AL-LURE,  V.  «.*     To  induce,  or  attract, 

-UENT.     by  some   temptation  or  incite- 

•BB.  ment;  to  present,  o^r,  or  hold 

-XNG,  #.     out  temptations  ;   to  attract,  to 

tempt,  to  entioe.— .*J7ayfMird'. 

AL-LUYION,  «.  -lAL.  The  washing  to : 
part  app.  to— 

The  washing  up  of  sand  or  earth,  so  as 
to  form  a  new  soil 
L.  Altmrio,  (Ad'luor§,  'Mwm,  te  wsah  to.) 

ALLY,  e.  s.    To  bind  or  unite  by  cove- 
-LANCE,    nant  or  affinity  ;   to  join,  asso- 
-lABLE.*   ciate,  or  confederate  together. 
-lANT.t     *  Burke.  ^Wotton, 

Tr.  Altttr  ;  8p.  Aliarj  from  the  L.  Al-Ugart,  to 
hiad  to.  AlUamet  end  oUtoUmeo  are  the  leme 
woid,  dlfltoently  $m.,  the  g  being  lofteBed  into  y. 
Co- Die- Mis- Un- 

ALMANAC,  #.  App.  to— A  calendar  of 
times,  of  seasons,  of  periods,  or  periodical 
revolutions  or  returns,  of  change,  of  suc- 
cession of  season. 

Oer.  D.  Fr.  9t  8p.  Alman'Otk;  It.  -omo.  Of  un- 
settled origin.    8ce  Waeh.  and  Men, 
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ALO 

AL-MIGHTY,  arf.  *.    Having  aU  might, 
-IFUL.*     or  power;   omnipotent;   boimd- 
-iNES&t   less,  infinite  in  might  or  power ; 
app.  emph.  as  a  name,  to  God. 
^VdaU  ^RaUigJi.  Boyle. 
A.  8.  Ml-mHUig,  omnipotens,  aU-mighty. 

ALMOND,  J.  A  tree,  and  its  fruit,  so  called 

from  the  furrowed  lines  of  the  husk  of  the 

nut 

Fr.  Amende ;  It.  MandorUit  avMndola  ;  Sp.  Air 
mendra ;  L.  AmygdcUum  ;  Gr.  A/xinrdaXoy,  (ftom 
•a/uuff ff-ciy,  radgre,  to  scrape.) 

AlrMOST*,  av.  All  and  mo$tt  (i.  e.)  most 
part  of  oZ/,  or  of  the  whole ;  "  quod  enim  fere 
perfectum  est,  a  totOt  (L  e.)  a  complemento 
suo  parum  abest" — Sk, 

ALMS,  *.     Aim*  is  app.  to — Charitable 

Almo-ner.   donation. 
-NRT.  Almonry,  Almory,  or  Ambry, — a 

-RY.  place  where  aZflu  are  distributed; 

Ambry.  stored  for  distribution ;  a  store 
.closet  or  cupboard,  for  more  choice  arti- 
ples,     Almo9e  deeds,  (Udal,)— almsdccde. 

A.  S.  jElm-atse,  -€$ ;  Fr.  Almotru,  aumdne; 
It.  SltmdHnat  limdsina  ;  Sp.  Limosna  ;  Low  L. 
BUemotfna ;  Or.  E\«D^<rvvt|,  from  EXeor,  mercy. 
Oar  word  is  formed  thus,  almoHtUt  almosie,  aimoK, 
almet;  and  lastly,  alms.—Tooke,    Sub- 

ALOES,  *.  Fr.  Alois ;  It  Sp.  &  L.  Aloe  ; 
Or.  AXoi|,  which  some  derive  from  oKs,  the 
sea,  because  in  places  near  the  sea  this 
herb  principally  grows ;  but  Voss.  thinks  it 
from  the  Heb.  Ahcdoth, 

A-LOFT,  ao.  pr.  On  Iqft,  luft,  or  lyft ;  i.  e. 
in  the  luft  or  lyft.    A.  S.  Lyft,  the  heavens. 

A-L06Y,  s.    Unreasonableness. 

Old  Fr.  Aloff-ie,  -ique;  Gr.  a,  priv.  and  \070c, 
speech;  reasoning. 

ALONE,  ad.  ao.  All-one.  One  being  all. 
■'irt,ad.€m.  "WithiA  a  garden  aU  him  one:' 
-NESS.*  — Oower.  "Out  take  richesse 
all  onely.** — Chaucer.     *R.  Montagu. 

A-LONG,  V.  av.  pr.  -st.  Along,  v.  (Chau- 
cer,) from  A.  S.  Lengian,  to  long,  to 
make  long,  to  lengthen,  to  stretch  out  (sc. 
ourselves  after,  or  for  what  we  eagerly 
desire.)    See  To  Long. 

Along,  the  eof.  in  one  usage,  is  merely 
on  long,  or  on  length,  as  Chaucer  writes. 
In  other  usage  it  is  the  past  p.  and  means 
produced.  "It  was  aUmg  of  you,"— all 
produced,  caused,  effected  of  or  by  you. 

The  A  S.  used  two  words  for  these  two 
purposes,  Andlang,  andlong,  ondhng,  for  the 
first ;  and  Gelang  for  the  second :  and  our 
most  ancient  English  writers  observed  the 
same  ^stinction,  using  endlong  for  the  one, 
and  along  for  the  other. — Tooke. 
ALOOF,  ad.  i^ff-o/,  entirely  separate,  (Sk.) 
Junius  suggests  that  it  may  be  of  the  same 
origin  with  aloft. 

Separate,  apart,  distant,  or  at  a  distance, 
remote. 

A-LOSEy'o.  To  praise,  to  commend.  (See 
Loos.) — *Chmicer. 
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ALT 

A-LOSING,  pt.    In  loosing;  or  making 
loose. 

A-LOUD,  av.     On  loud  s  loudly. 

A-LOW,  v.*  av.t    To  low,  or  take,  or  keep 
down ;  to  humble. 

*fFyait,  Tubertnlle.    t^tr  T.  More. 

ALPHABET,  s.    The  literal  characters, 
-arian.     collectively,  are  so  called. 

-ICAL.  Vt.Al-pkabei;  It.  SabeU;  8p. -p*«- 
-ICALLT.  bdo :  L.Alphabetum  ;  Gr.AX^  alpha  ; 
-ART.  and  Bt)To,  Ma, 

AL-READY,  a».       AU- ready;   wholly 
ready  ;  or  in  readiness. 

App.  to — ^That  which  is  all  ready,  com- 
plete, perfect,  finished,  done,  past 

ALSO,  Als,  av.     AU-so,  <.e.  all  that,  or 

which,  (with  a  subaudition)  sc.  in  all  that 

manner  which,  in  that  wise ;  in  like  or  the 

same  manner  or  wise;  likewise.     Spenser 

writes  Alsoone. 

A.  8.  JBUuta^  al-so.  So,  Drom  Go.  article,  m,  m, 
it  or  that  ^b  is  a/,  and  m,  or  at,  is  tl,  that,  or 
which. —Tooke. 


ALTAR, «.  A  place  raised,  App. 
A  place,  appointed  to  receive  offerings  to 
Jehovah,  in  the  Jewish  Theology ;  to  the 
gods,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology :  and  also 
app.  by  many  Christians  to  the  place,  where 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  ad- 
ministered. 

Fr.  Aulttr,  auUl :  Sp.  Aliar  ;  It  &  L.  AUare, 
from  atttu^high. 

ALTER,  0.    To  make  otherwise,  or  dif- 

-ABLE.  ferent ;  to  change,  to  vary. 

-ATioN.  Alterative  medicines :  to  effect 

-ATivE,  Oil. «.  (gradual)   changes    (for    the 

-ANT.*  better.) — *  Bacon.      ^Chcateer, 

-ATE.+  Elyot.     tCudtvorth. 

-ITT. t  Fr.  Al-  ttrer  /  8p.  -terar  /  It.  &  Low 

L.  Alterare.  Alter,  vel  alterus  (which  Yose.  thinks 
is  ttom  the  Gr.  AXXotpioc,)  otfaw.    Ad-  Mil-  Un> 

ALTERCATION,  s.  AK>.part  where  the 
debate  or  disputation  is  somewhat  acri- 
monious :  hence — 

Debate,  strife,  contention,  dispute, 
wrangling. 

YtJlller-quer,  -cation;  lt-ca%ione;  Sp.-eaeion; 
L.  AUereaiio,  tram  attereari,  and  this  from  attet^ 
other;  to  say  otherwise,  diffezont  from,  in  opposi- 
tion, or  answer  to. 

ALTERNATE,  v.  s.  ad.  To  follow  ano- 
Altern,*  ad.  ther,  one  after  another,  in  an 

-ALLY.  uninterrupted   succession   of 

-ATELY.  the  same  changes,  or  turns  ; 

-ation.  to  interchange. 

'ArrrE,ad.s.  *MUton.     ^ Brown. 

-ATIVELY.  1^-  ■^ifem-er;  Bp.  -«r/*ft  St  L. 
y__A  AUemare,   from   aliemme,    thua 

""^*  alter  t  other.    8ub- 

AL-THOUGH,  co.  Ail-though,  all  be  it, 
or  be  it  all,  allowed,  permitted,  &c. 

ALTI-SONANT,*  oii    Highsoimdmg. 
*£fftelton. 
L.  AUus,  high,  and  sonans,  sounding. 
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AMA 

ALTITUnE,  «.     Height,  ezAltation,  ele- 
Yioon,  emineiice. 

Has  word  is  frequent  in  the  concluiion 
of  the  Aitrolabie,  by  Chancer. 
L  AmtmU^  hcigirt,  ftom  •««<,  high.    £x- 

ALrTOGETHER,  op.      All   gathered, 
colleeted,  united,  conjoined;  and,  cons. — 
vfaoUy,  oitirelj,  completely.    See  Gathkr. 
A.&.  jy«l  gndvr,  oaxmet  simul,  aU»  <o,  gather. 


ALTINEgadL  Pertainingto  thebellj(a/m»). 

ALUM,  &  -iKous.  "  Aluvie  we  take  to  be  a 
certain  salt  substance,  or  liquor  issuing  out 
of  the  earth.**— Abiland  PUfue. 

fft.  Mmm,  ofaM-fecM;  8p.  -»f«;  It.  AUwne;  L. 
Jimmum,  which  Voia.  acnnsincHnfd  toderlTe  from 
the  Gr.  AXr,  nit. 

ALrWAY,  A1.WAT8,  av.  At  all  times; 
cfver,  erermore;  under  all  circumstances 
or  conditions.     See  Aloates. 

A.  a.  Salle  WigfOt  temper,  all  ways.  Through  all 
waj« ;  I.  e.  thiongh  the  whole  course  of  life.— 5ilr. 


See  Amphi,  Ampbibious. 

AM.     Jim  is  used  only  with  the  pro,  of  the 

fint  person.    /  am,  I  Ibel,  or  have  feelings 

or  sensations ;  I  cause,  feelings  or  sensa- 

tkns.     See  letter  M.  and  alsoMs. 

boa.  ft  Pen.  Am;  Gr.  E</u;  'L.S-um;  Go./w; 

A'MAIN,  am.     With  all  might,   power, 
iorec,  strength ;  without  stop,  or  dieck. 

A-MAISTRE,*  tr.   To  master.— •CAoom-. 

AMA LGAME,  o.   To  mix  or  incorporate 
Amauiam,*,  quiekailver  with  other  metals. 

•ATE,v.  "Ft.  Amalffawt^,   -er ;    lU  -are;Sv. 

-meion.     To   mix  or  incorporate, 
(CM.)     Pediape  ihna  cvio,  together,    aad 
>t4»  unite.   Oa.-ABLB. 


AMANUENSIS,  £.  s.  One  whose  hand 
{maaui)  only,  and  not  his  head,  is  used  by 
another  in  writing. 

AMARANTH,  x.  -ine.  A  plant  whose 
nature,  says  Pliny,  is  expressed  by  its 
uune,  ffMMosi  mm  mareescat,  because  it 
nerer  withers,  (N.  Hist.  1.  xxi  c  8.)  App. 
also  to  a  colour. 

Ff,Ammrmih4he;  It,  8t  8p.  -to;  L.  AwuroHthue; 
Gr.  Atta^arroti  (a  piTiT.  aaa  fiapaivftv,  nuuceuere, 


AXARITUBE,*  «.    Bitterness,  extreme 
BuioneML—  Harvey. 
Wt.  JmmitmAej  L.  Amariiudo,  {amanu,  bitter.) 


A-MASS,  9. «.  -KENT.    To  form  into  one 
ho^fi  hei^^  ^  collection ;  to  heap,  to  col- 
leet,  or  aceumnlite. 
WL  4wmn  erg  8p.  -wj  L.  MastOt  a  lump. 


AMATE,*su  To  osMle,  is  to  dream,  to  be  a 

dnoMr;    to  be  or  make    stupid,    as    a 

dresmer;  wnsdeas,  as  a  sMu^man,  (AS. 

Mai,)^Ckaueer.  Spenser.  Speed. 

Ac  tfefnka  flam  tba  Ger.  Mat,  wesifed,  weak: 
ad  Mmi,  WJadi.  aaym,  <•  perh^e  from  Miseen,  to 
vurt,  to  te  deptired  of.  More  probably  the  A.  8. 
JTdbv,  sonmfaie,  to  mete,  to  dream. 


AMB 

Altf  ATORY,  ad.  Of,  or  concerning  love. 
-lAL,  ad,  Amateur,  Ft.,  endenizened  to 
-IAN.  denote — one  who  is  a  lover,  an 

-lous.  especial  admirer. 

Amateur.      Ft.  Amat-eur ;   It.  &Bp.  -orto;   L. 
Amare,  amator  ;  to  love,  a  lover. 

A*-MA2£,  V.  4,  To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  to 
-EOLT.  go,  to  put,  out  of  the  right  way  ; 
-EDNE88.  to  bewilder,  to  confuse,  to  per- 
-HENT.  plex,  to  astonish,  to  confound; 
-INO.  to  stupify. — *  Spenser. 
-INQLY.  p„jQ  Maze,  a  labyrinth;  and  IUIb 
-PUL.  from  the  Dutch  Missen,  (i.  e.  A.  S. 

Ui$9'ian,)  errare,  to  miss,  to  err,  to  wander.— A'A. 
Un- 

AMAZON,  «.  -IAN.    App.  to — Women  of 

masculine  qualities ;  bold,  daring,  strong. 

It.  Am-iazone;  Sp.  -axona;  L.  Amaxont  (a, 
without,  /iaCor,  the  breast.) 

AMBAGES,  s.     Ambiguities  of  speech, 

subterfuges,  evasions.     See  Ahbiquity. 

Awibe-^ge*  (says  Vobb.);  ambe,  from  auAt. 
around,  and  agere,  to  drive. 

AMBAS  S  Y,  s.    We  usually  write  Embassy 

-AOE.         and  Ambassador. 

-ADOUR.    Any  messenger  of  king,  monas- 

-ADREss.   tery,  or  state.     Gen. — 

-AOE.         Any  messenger,  or  person  sent, 

-ATRiE.*   or  entrusted  with  a  message  or 

-lAT.t        errand :  matters  of  arrangement 

or  negotiation.    See  Embassade. 

*Chaucer.     ^Lidgaie. 

Fr.  AmboMsade!  It. -data  ;  Bp.Smbagdda.  Men. 
Jun.  andWach.  have  written  largely  upon  this 
word.  From  the  A.  S.  Ambght,  nuntium,  legatio ; 
Ger.  Ambaehi,  ministerium ;  aeemt  to  have  arisen 
the  Bar.  L.  Ambaecia  ;  and  thence  Ambaseiator  ; 
by  which  word,  says  Wach.,  apud  Latlno-barbaroa, 
i«  designated — ut  supra. 

AMBER,  V.  s.  ad.  -oris.    Ambergris,  i.  e. 

amber-gris,  grey  amber.     "The  properties 

that  amber  hath,  are,  if  it  bee  well  rubbed 

and  chaufed  betweene  the  fingers,  the  po- 

tentiall  faculty  that  lieth  witlun,  is  set  on 

work  and  brought  into  actuall  operation, 

whereby  you  shall  see  it  to  draw  chafie, 

strawes,  drie  leaves,  yea,  and  thin  rinds 

of   the  linden    or    tUlet   tree,    after   the 

same  sort  as  the  loadstone  draweth  yron." 

— Holland.     Plinie,       See    Embers    and 

Electre. 

8k.  and  Wach.  decide,  Qei.  Awtheren,  anbernen, 
sive  anbrennsn,  to  bum,  to  kindle. 

AMBI-DEXTER,  ».  -trous.  One  who 
uses  the  left  hand  equally  with  the  right. 

One  who  acts  with  readiness  on  both 
hands,  or  sides,  or  with  either  party. 

Brown  uses  amlnlewms,  as  opposed  to 

ambideater. 

It.  Ambi-destro !  Bp.-dexiro;  L.  Ambo,  dexter; 
Or.  Afi^beftot,  both  (hands)  right. 

AMB-IENT,  ad.  -it.  Surrounding  or  en- 
circling.   See  Amphibious. 

Fr.  Amb-ier;  It.  -ire;  Sp.  -ienie,  -ito;  h.Amb' 
iens,  p.  p.  of  Ambire,  (from  am,  Gr.  afx^t,)  going 
round.    Circum- 
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AMBIGUITY,  t.    App.  when  the  mind 

-OU8.       is  driven  or  forced  around  or  about 

-ouSLT.   from  thought  to  thought,  and  left 

in  sutpense  and  uncertainty. 

Doubtfuhiesa,  indistinctness,  uncertainty. 

See  Ambages. 

Fr.  Awtbig-Ui  It  b  8p.  -no;  L.  AwMmtUt  tmib- 
igtrtt  from  osi,  Gr.  a/i^i,  around,  and  agere,  to 
dilTe.    Un- 

AMBITION,  $.  A  ffoing  round  (to  solicit 
-lous.  places  of  nonour);  and,  cons. — 
-lousLT.  A  desire  to  obtain  honour,  po- 
-IOUSNE88.  pular  applause,  power,  com- 
mand. See  Ambient. 
Fr.  AmH-tioH^  -tietuc;  It.  -sIm«;  8p.  -^ion;  L. 
AnMtiOt  from  Amb-irt,  to  go  round.    tJn- 

AMBLE,  0.    To  moye  two  legs  of  one  side 

-ER.      together. 

-INO.  Fr  Ambl-^  /  8p.  -nr ;  from  L.  Ambu- 
lare,  to  walk.  Altemo  cninmi  espUeatm  moUem 
gresBum  ffkmwnre.— Dii  Caitgt. 

AMBO, «.  An  elevated  place,  formerly  used 

in  churches,  for  the  purnose  of  saying  or 

chanting  some  parts  of  tne  divine  service, 

and  also  of  preaching  to  the  people. — Men, 

4"  Du  Conge. 

Or.  A/A/8«v,  whatever  rises  up  or  project!  (forma 
rotunda,  Fom,)  ;  from  Ava/3aiM(V|  a^ifiaiwuv,  to  go 
up,  to  aacend,  to  mount. 

AMBROSIA,  «.  App.  by  classic  writers 
- 1  AC.  to — The  food  of  the  immortaU  ; 

-lAL.  and  cons,  to— 

-IAN.  Any  thing  exquisitely  grateful 

-lALiZE,*  V.   to  the  senses  of  taste  and  smelL 
*  Cooper. 
Fr.  AwthroMt;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  Amhrotia{  Gr.  Ajit- 
fipo^tot  from  a,  not,  and  fipvtm,  mortaL 

AMBRT.    See  Almonrt. 

AMBS-ACE,  «.  lh.AmhezatM.  Two  aces 
at  diee.*-C(0<. 

AMBULATION,*  t.  -ort,  ad.  t.  A 
walking,  or  moving  about,  from  place  to 
place. 

Ambulatory  is  opposed  to — ^fixed,  station- 
ary; and  thus — 

Moving,  changefbl,  fickle. — *  Brown. 

Fr.  Ambu-laUf,  -latoire;  Sp.  -lor;  It.  ftL.  Ambu^ 
lar«,  to  walk,  to  amble,  (qv.)  Cof.  has  AwtbnUMt. 
Clnnim-  De-  Ob-  Per-  Prae- 

AMBUSCADE,  «.    To  omiiMA,  is  to  hide 

-o.  in  a  hutiht  or  wood  (for  the 

-OED.  purpose    of    surprising    an 

Ambush, S.0.   enemy);    and  then  app.  lit 

-MENT.  and  met  to— 

Any  mode  of  concealment  to  effect  a 
stratagem. 

In  B.  of  Brunne  are  found  buate  and 
enhutoethueewtentesudLenbuteentenL  Chaucer 

vrrites  Emboyssemeni.     See  Embubh. 

Fr.  Smbiu-dker,  -cade;  It  /ai^oMHire,  -ete;  8p. 
Embote-<ir»9t  -a4o,  frran  the  Fr.  Bait;  It.  Bosec; 
8p.  Botqutj  Eng.  Bu»h. 

AMEL,  ».  V.  **  Amyledf  I  believe,  for 
enameUed"  (qv.)  says  Sk. 

To  enamel^  is  to  fix  coloun  by  meliing. 
Lupset  uses  AmUed,  met  t.  e,  melted. 
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ArMELIORATE,  v.  '-ion.  To  make 
more  desirable,  to  better,  to  mend,  to  im- 
prove. 

This  word,  though  frequent  in  speech,  is 

not  of  common  occurrence  in  good  wriiera. 

Ft.  AmUiortr;  Low  L.  AmeUaniri,  mtUtu  valeoa* 

says  Du  Cange.    L.  Metier,  m«/vm,  that  Which  Is 

more  willed,  more  wished  for,  moce  desired. 

AMEN,  mt.  Ipt^,  Heb.  and  thence  the 
Gr.  Aftity,  iiAcd  in  Scripture,  and  still  pr«> 
served  in  our  different  Christian  churches 
at  the  conclusion  of  prayer:  it  Wgwtfi^ff 
assent  and  desire,  as,  verily  ;  eohe  it ;  or  so 
it  ought  to  be.  In  this  sense  it  exists,  with 
little  alteration  as  to  sound,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  most  countries  where  Christianity 
has  been  known. 

A-MENABLE,  ad.  Amenable  may  mean,--* 
that  may  be  moved,  brought — sc.  to  answer 
inquiries,  to  account  for  actions :  or  may  it 
not  rather  be — subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  Metne  Lord :  to  be  summoned  before  him, 
adjudged  by  him ;  and  then,  gen. — subject 
to  trial  or  examination. 

The  It.  Ifenart  and  Ft.  Mener,  are  derived,  by 
Men.  from  the  L.  Jfteafv,  ptUertt  to  drive.  Voes. 
wiitee  hugely  np<m  the  etymology  otMimmrtt  but 
unsatisfhctorily.  Waoh.  (m  r.  Miiu)  is  pemiaAad 
that  it  is  of  Cdtic  origin,  sc.  from  Jr«fM,  a  place ; 
and  that  Minare  is  nottiing  else  than  to  morve 
from  place  to  place.  Fr.  Amener,  Is  to  bring  or 
lead  unto,  to  fetch  in  or  tou— Cot. 

A-MEN-AGE,  v.  -ance.*  To  menage,  or 
manage ;  to  MmdU ;  or  use,  guide,  rule  by 
the  hand  (manut), 

Amenance, — management,  conduct,  car- 
riage.— *Spenser. 

AMEND,  V.     To  free  from  deficiency, 

•ER,«.        fault,  or  blemiah;  to  repair,  to  Cy 

-MENT.      correct,  to  improve,  to  reform,  3^ 

-FUL.*       to  recover;  to  correct,  to  chasten,  ^ 
Amends,  or  chastise. — *Beau.  &  F. 

Fr.  Amemder  ;  8p.  Bwumdur ;  It.  ft  L.  BtMndare  :  v 

«  and  menda^  a  fault,  a  deficiency,  which  Vosa.  / 

thinks  is  from  the  Gr.  Mc<m*v,  mimu,    Vn>  abo,  '^'^ 
E-mend. 

AMENITY,  «.  Pleasantness,  sweetness, 
agreeableness. 

O.  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  writers  nse 
the  ad.  Amene.    The  a.  ia  now  common. 

L.  Awutmut  which  Festus  thinks  so  nUed,  be- 
cause it  sUnves  to  the  love  of  itsdt;  (ad  am 
omondum.) 

'  AMENXJSE,*  V.   To  lessen,  to  make  little, 
to  diminish. — *Chaucer. 

L.  Minmere,  imminmer;  to  lessen ;  Vi.AmemniMr, 
tominish. 

A*MERCE,  u.  To  take  a  portion,  or  share, 
-M ERCEMENT,  or  of  money,  or  goods ;  to 
-merciament.  impose  a  fine,  or  penalty; 
to  exact  a  recompense  $  to  punish.  **  Time 
shall  be  appointed  them  yurors)  to  sine 
their  verdictes,  vpon  peine  of  the  krags 
mercie.  And  if  tney  giue  not  their  ver- 
diotes,  they  shall  bee  oaiarceil  ea  to  the 
justices  shall  seeme  beste." — BaitaL  StO" 
tutet. 


I 


▲  MO 


AMP 


Bj  tbe  aaeient  Uw,  pnninlnnenti  afifecting 
life  or  fimb»  were  rannted  upon  payment  of 
B  fiB«  (nerei).  T6  l»e  subject  to  fine,  was  to 
be  snl^ect  to  merei,  or  to  be  amerced  or 
(qy.)     To  be  amereeable, — Hale. 


A-METHODIST,t.  Opposed  by  White- 
lock  to  meihodisi  (in  Physic),  t.  e.  one  who 
pinrstted  i^  method  or  system. 

AMETHYST, «.  -ine.  App.  as  the  name 
of  aceztamjewel,  according  to  Pliny,  be- 
eauac  it  zeaists  drunkenness;  but  PIu- 
ttfcb, — because  it  resembleth  in  colour  a 
vmeless  weak  wine. 

Ft.  a  m  Hhftte;  It.  -aUHm;  8p.  -cikytie;  L. 
tmiihgBtut  ;  Gr.  a^icAivTov,  Hon  tUiut,  (a,  pAr. 
nd  ^dH,  wIbs,)  veitnlalBg  ftom  wine. 

AMTART.F.,  ad.  That  may  be  loyed ;  lovely; 
-ABLT.  causing   love ;    causing   any 

pleasing  emotion ;   charming ; 
delightftiL 
-e^AMLE.       Amieahte,  more   immediately 
-iBi^T.  from  Amkut, — one  who  can 

-ABLSMESa.   love;  a  friend. 

Bp.  Taylor  writes  AfnahiiUy. 
Tr,  Ami^^U;  It.  -cmMU,  -«W/c,  -ektvole;  8p. 
mUe;  L.  Amahttia,  from  jin-ore,  to  love;    Qx, 
In-Un- 


AMICE,  J.  Part  app.  to  the  first  of  the  six 
raiments  common  to  the  bishop  and  prea- 
byteis,  which  was  ftstened  round  the  neck, 
sad  spraad  roimd  the  ahoulders. 

In  A.  S.  Am^  doChed,  appsrelkd,  (Som.)  Fr. 
AwHiti:  IX.  -mIMv;  Sp.  4le;  from  L.  AmUtus, 
put  p.  of  AmUeirt,  to  clothe. 

A-MID,  Amidst,  00.4- pr.  A  S.  On-muf Am, 
n  sriifrff f,  (in  Chaucer,  Amidde$,)  in  mediot 
in  the  Mtf  or 


A-MIS8,  a.  am.    Error,  fiiult,  wrong;  defi- 
cica^,  loss,  calamity. 

Chsiieer  mas  Mi$  as  well  as  Aviitt  ad- 
vcrtidy:  he  also  uses  AmU  ad|jectively. 

A-MIT,*  9.  .Mi88ioH.t     To  send  away;  to 

ioae. — *BrowH.    ^H.  More. 

R.  AwdaOoms  U  A-mUten,  to  let  out;  to  let 
go.    In- 

AMITT,  s.    LoTclineas,  kindness,  firiend- 
Unesa,  dfeetionate  attachment.     See  Ami- 


Tt.  AmMUt  It.  ctele;  flp.  -Hid;  L.  AmieMa. 

AM-MUNITION,  a.    Storea  prepared  for 

defemee;   for  any  meana  of  hostility,   or 

■fcnritj  from  it. 
L  Mmdrt,  to  look  after,  to  defeod. 

AMNESTY,  &     Com.  app.  to  a  public 
iinii.aiim  ^nt  b11  acta  againat  tiie  esta- 
andiori^  shidi   be  forgotten  and 
'*      It  11  uaed  by  Ilowelly  to  de- 


J^igetfiilnaia :  now  usually — forgiveness. 


It  AwmmU*;  Or.  A^vnma,  from  o,  not,  and 
to  lenember. 


AMOKSSTE.    See  Admowish. 
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A-MONG,  AifOMoaf ,  ao.  Sf  pr.  Mixed,  in- 
termixed; so  aa  to  form  an  ingredient,  a 
part,  a  partaker,  an  individuaL 

Jon.  Mye,  manifestly  from  tbe  A.  S.  e.  M^eng-an. 
It  is  variously  written  .SvioRpf,  amonge»,  amongtuU 
amongtt;  pret.-peif.  Amang,  among,  antvug,  at 
the  A.  8.  e.  Mteng-an,  9ung-un;  and  means  ntixed, 
mingUd. — Tockt. 

AMORETTE,  t.    Amorette,  parvi  amores, 

-1ST.  little  loves  (Sk.);    an  amorous 

-ous.  woman,  (Tyrw.)     Alao  app.  to 

-ousLY.       2ove- tokens. 

-OUSNB88.   Amorous  is  loving,  fond ;  easily 

Amour.        inspired  with  the  passion  of  love ; 

relating  to  the  passion  of  love. 

Amour,    (L.  Amor,)   now   app.  to   the 

gallantries    or    intrigues    of  love.       See 

Amatory. 

Fr.  Amour-tmtCt  stisf  It.  Amwr-oso,  tUoi  8p. 
-o$o  ;  L.  AmearSf  to  love ;  AmoTt  love.    £n- 

A-MORILY,*  i.  e.  Merrily.— *aa»cer. 

AMORPHY,*  s.  -ous.  Want  of  form  or 
ahape. — ^Swifi. 

Gr.  A/iop^a ;  (a,  piiv.  and  tiop^n*  fonn  or 
thspe.) 

A-MORT,  ad.  -ISE,*  V  Amort,  deadened ; 
lifeless,  spiritless,  inanimate. 

Amortise, — to  destroy  the  use  of,  to  make 
dead,  to  render  fruitless. — *Chaucer.  Bacon. 
Fr.  Amort-ir;  Sp.  •ee«r,  from  L.  itfbr*,  death. 

A-MORWE,*  Amorninos.  On  morrow ; 
on  the  morrow.  On  mornings ;  on  or  in  the 
mornings. — *Wiclrf.  Chaucer. 

A-MOVE,  V.    To  move,  to  move  from,  to 
-moval.*  remove. — *Evelyn. 
-MOTIOH.   lt.Amovere,-ibite;  Sg. -er  ;  li.  A-mo- 
fvre,  to  move  from. 

A-MOUNT,  e.  s.  To  go  or  come  up  j  to 
rise,  to  ascend : — 

To  come  to,  in  the  whole  or  total. 
Fr.  Amont ;  It.  Ammoniart^  montort;  8p.  Awmh- 
tar.    From  ad-tmantem,  to  a  mount.— Jtfm. 

AMPHI,  AMPHIBIOUS,  *.arf.  AmpM- 
bious :  app.  to  animals,  whose  peculiar  ele- 
ment of  Hie  is  doubtful :  abiding  at  one  time 
on  land,  and  at  another  in  water :  to  that 
which  ia  of  a  mixed  or  doubtful  nature. 

Ft.  AmphOU  ;  It.  AmJUio  ;  Sp.  AmphMo,  from 
the  Or.  A|4^<,  about,  on  eadi  side,  and  /Sior,  lift. 
kix^t  (the  L.  Amy)  from  its  application  to  that 
whteli  is  unfixed,  undefined  in  space  or  time,  is 
frirther  app.  to  that  whleh  is  unceitain,  doubtftd. 

AMPHIBOLOGV,*  #.  Speech  that  may 
-LOGICAL,  bear  each  way ;  that  has  opposite 
-LY.t  tendency ;  and,  therefore,  ambi- 

-Lous.t      guous,  doubtfid. 

*As  early  as  Chaucer,  ^ffall  tBoweU. 
Fr.  Amphibolth-git ;  Sp.  -gta ;   It.  An^logia  ; 
L.  AmphibolUt.   Or.  SfiftfioKoi  \cjot :  ttom  afi^ 
about,  eaefa  way;  fivMsMiy,  to  cast;  and  Aoyot, 
speech. 

AMPHI-THEATRE,  ».  -ical.  "  The 
amphitheatre  was  built  generally  oval,  ao  aa 
to  make  the  same  figure  as  if  two  theatrea 
should  be  joined  together." — Kennett. 

Fr.  AmpkUh4dtre;  Sp.  -teattc;  It.  Ai^fUealrof 
L.  An^itkeatrmm  ;  Gr.  Ati^iBtarpov,  mm  a/AfH 
about,  around,  and  B^airBat,  to  see,  to  looX, 


AM  A 


ANA 


AMPLE,  atU  Full,  large,  wid«,  in  quantity 
-Y.  or  extent ;  spread,  or  diffiiaed 

-NESS.  in  a  great  degree  ;  extended, 

-ITUDE.  *      expanded. — *UdaL  Pox.   Cror- 
-XFY,  V.         thaw.     ^ Brown. 

-IPICATION.  py   An^pU  ;    It.  -plo  /    Sp.  -plUt  ; 
-IFIER.  L.  Jm-ptut;  which  Voss.  is  inclined 

-lATE,*  V.      to  derive  from  the  Or.  AvavXeMt, 
-lATlON.t      (Attice,)  flUed  up. 

AM-PLEXATION,*  «.    An  embrace. 

*Bp.  HaU. 

L.  A  mpUaarU  from  A  mpUctere^  to  embrace,  (awh 
around,  pUeUrty  to  hold  together.) 

AM-PUTATE,  V.  -ion.    To  cut  oft 

Fr.  Amput-er  ;  Sp.  -or ;  It.  ft  L.  Ampniart, 
(amt  and  putarttJ  to  p^  round,  to  cat  awaj. 

AMULET,  s.  That  which  throws  off; 
expels,  repels,  wards  off,  any  evil  or  mis- 
chance ;   and,  further,  that  confers  some 

charm. 

Fr.  Amul-«tte ;  Spi  -«<o  ;  L.  AmuMum,  from 
Amol-4rit  -itu$,  (from  a  and  Mo/ec,  a  heap  or  mass,) 
to  heave  away,  to  drive  away,  to  rspeL 

A-MUSE,  V.  To  follow  the  Mtues,  to  be 
-MENT.  contemplative  or  thoughtful  as 
'TVE.  one  who  follows  the  Muses  ;  to 
-IVELT.  meditate,  dwell  upon,  to  keep  the 
mind  fixed,  or  employed  upon. 
To  engine  contemplatively,  sooUiingly, 
with  slight  or  quiet  gratification ;  to  divert ; 
to  lull ;  to  play  upon,  to  delude. 

Fr.  MustTt  afliM«r  ;  jierhaps  from  L.  Musa. 
Un- 

AN,  art.  Qo.  An  ;  AS.  Ane  ;  D.  Een / 
Ger.  Eine,  (the  art.)  means  One. 

AN,  V.  The  imperative  An  of  the  v.  Anan, 
to  grant,  (Tooke.)  The  literal  meaning  is 
--.To  one,  to  ttn-ite,  to  effect  the  union  of 
separate  magnitudes  into  om  magnitude; 
and  of  separate  numbers  into  one  sum. 
See  En. 

An  if,  An  if  it  were,  are  vulgftr  impro- 
prieties.    An  is  equivalent  to  If. 

AN,  Ant,  Ance,  t^rm.    See  £n. 

ANA,  pr.  On,  over ;  in  place,  in  addi- 
tion, in  repetition ;  above,  up,  up  throagh, 
through  or  thoroughly  :  again. 

Gr.  Ava ;    Oo.  Ana,  inuk,  on,  are,  On ;   in, 
super. 

ANA-BAPTISM,  s.  To  re-baptise,  to 
-1ST.  baptize  again. 

-iSTic.  The  tenets  of  the  Anabaptists 

-isTiCAL.  are  matters  of  Church  Histoxy. 
-ISTICALLT.  Gr.  Ava,  again,  and  /SaimC-civ,  to 
-IZB,  V.  baptise, 

-IZING,  S.     -IST&T. 

ANA-CHORETTE,  t.    One  who  retires, 

-chorite.  retreats,  betakes  himself  to 

-CBORETICAL.  solitudes  ;  a  solitary,  a  re- 

An-choret.  clvse ;  a  monk  who  leaves 

-CBORZTB.  his    convent   and   betakes 

-CHOR,  or  himself  to  solitude. 

-CRE.  Vr,  Aua-ehor^ts  ;   It. -eer«te  ; 

-CHORB88,  or  '^P*  "^^oretat  LowL.  Ana-cho- 

/>neeR  ''^  •"    ®'*  AiKix-pnTiiT,   from 

*-*"***•  Ava-x^|i«(iF,  to  go  away,  retire. 
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ANA-CHBONISM, «. -istxc.  Deviation 

from  the  order  of  time. 

Fr.  Anthdhrouisme ;   It.  -eronismo  ;  8p.  -chrO' 
nismo.    From  Ava,  and  xpo^ov,  time. 

ANACREONTIC,  ad.  A  name  ^ven 
to  poems  imitating  the  maimer  of  Anacreoiu 

ANA-DEME,«.  A  garland.  See  Diadem. 
Gr.  Kvadnfia,  from  ava3«iv,  to  bind  round. 

ANA-GLYPH,  s.     In  anaglyptic  sculp- 
ture, the  figure   is  prominent  (Evelyn): 
gen. — worked  in  relied 
Gr.  AMi-7Xif0i|,  (a»tt,  and  TXv^ecv,  aculpere.) 

ANA-GOG  Y,  s.  App.  by  our  old  divines, 
-ics.  to— The  withdrawing,  or  abstrac- 

-ICAL.  tion,  the  rising  or  elevation  of 
-ICALLT.  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
^ings ;  lofty,  exalted,  recondite,  mysterious. 

Gr.  hvaim^n,  from  avufuv,  i.  e.  avtt  ajtiv,  tO 
lead,  or  drew  upwards. 

ANA-GRAM,  s.  App.  to— The  tranapo- 
-MAT-  iCAL.  sition  of  the  letters  of  worda 
-ICALLY.  80  as  to  foHU  othcr  words  of 
-ize,  v.  a  different  signification. 

-IST.  Fr.  Anagramme  ;  It.  8p.  &  L.  Ana- 

gramma;  Gr.  Ava-^pafxfia,  {ypaixfia,  a  letter,  from 
fpa^tiv,  to  write.) 

ANAL,  ad.  The  anal  fin  in  fish  is  the  fin 
near  the  rump,  (anus.) 

ANA-LOGIZE,  0.  The  «.  gen.— A  simili- 
-Y.  tude  or  resemblance : — ^A  like  or 

-AL.  similar  mode — of  using  or  apply- 
-ICAL.  ing  words ;  of  reasoning : — 
-ICALLY.  In  Grammar, — of  forming  or  com- 
-ous.  posing  words  :  opposed  by  Vosa. 
-OUSLY.  to  Anomaly,  and  distinguished  firom 
Etyma-logy.  In  Mathematics,  A  similitude 
of  proportions. 

Fr.  Analoffie  ;  It.  8p.  ft  L.  Analogia  ;  Gr.  Ava- 
\9y1a,  from  ava,  and  Xoyot.  Latino,  (Cicero^) 
comparatio,  proporttove  did  potest.    Dis-  Un- 

ANA-LYZE,  V.  To  separate  or  dissolve 
-YSis.  a  mixed  whole  into  its  compo- 

•YST.  nent  parts ;  to  decompose. 

'YTIC, ad. 8.  -pt.  Analyse}   It.  -W  ;  Sp.  -fsii  ; 
-YTICAL.        Gr.  AraXwirit,  (ava,  again,  and  Xv^tv, 
-YTICALLY.  *o  looeen.)    Un- 
-yzer.         See  Synthesis. 

AN'ARCH,  t.  'Without  beginning,  source ; 
-Y,  s.  and  therefore,  without  foundation, 
-ic.       authority,  rule,  order,  government. 

-ICAL.  Yx.  Anareh-U ;  It.  ft  8p.  -ia ;  Gr.  Ava^ 
-ISM.  x<a,  (a,  withflfat,  and  apxni  beginning, 
-1ST.      source.) 

ANA-SARCOUS,  ad.    Above  the  flesh, 
and  below  the  skin :  i.  e.  between  the  twa 
Gr.  Ava,  and  •'opf,  the  fleeh. 

ANATHEMA,  s.  Anathema  was  any 
-ATiSM.  thing  placed  up,  himg  up,  aua- 
•>  ATiZE.  pended :  then,  any  thing  so  placed, 
•ATiz-ER.  as  an  ornament ;  or  dedicated, 
-  ATioN.  devoted,  conaecrated ;  and  oo&s.-* 
Any  person  or  thing  consecrated,  exie* 
crated,  accursed. 

Gr.  Ava$nfta  and  AvaStfxa,  from  ava,  q.  d.  aim, 
up,  upwards  i  and  rt0€90at,  to  put,  or  place. 


\ 


AND 

AKATI-FEROUS/ otf.  Beazing,  kring. 
lag,  or  ttroducmg  duckg.  — *^rwim. 

Ih ^av-l* ;  Op.  -de;   L.  ^not,  a  dock ;  and 
fmrt,  to  btu. 

AKA-TOMIZE,  v.    To  cut  into  parU  or 

-T.  pieoes,  to  dissect,  to  lay  open  or 

-1ST.       expose ;  to  search  into  or  inyesti- 

-ic         gate — die  separate  parts. 

-xc-AL.  jinatemif,  in  old  writers,  is  some- 

-Aia.T.    times  app.  to  a  thing,  anatomized 

or  dissected,  or  having  the  appearance  of 

being  so ;   of  being  stripped  of  flesh  ;   a 

skeleton. 
Av  ^mUam  iur  ;  It.  .texar«  /   1^.  -Usr  ;   6r. 
ttOtSL  ava-TC/ivciir,  (ava,  and  TC^ivciv,  tO 


) 


ANCEJLL£,*  s.  Ancillary.     Attending 
^on*  in  subservience  to ;  aiding,  assisting. 


rx.Aat-*SU:  It.  •€!/«,  -aim;  Sp.  -t/a;  L.  ^n- 
■enrsDt,  or  bandmaid.  Of  unsettled 
Seer«a». 

ANCESTOR,  s.  One  who  goes  or  comes 
-nr.  before ;  in  order  of  time ;  in  order 
'TKAL^or  of  birUi  or  lineage: — one  from 
-TKEZ.      whom  any  one  descends.      See 

AVTECBDB. 

Vt.  Amnrnkf  ;  It.  ^ai#<ettfor«;  Sp^  -tttnn  L. 
Amiwemwm;  past  p.  at  AuU-ctdere. 

ANCHOR,  V.  «.    To  hook,  or  hold  fast  as 
-AOK.       a  hook ;  to  keep  or  hold  fast,  fixed, 
•AXI.B.*   firm,  steady,  safe,  secure. 
•J8r  T,  Herhert, 
Vw.  Alien  ;  It.  Sp.  ft  Lw  Ame9ra  ;  Gr.  Aycppa, 
(Tom.)  ftvBS  07m,  a  eiook,  or  hook.    DIs-  Un- 

ANCHORET.    See  Anachorsttb. 

ANCHOVY,«.  AsmsUfish:  why  so  called, 

■ee  Men.f  Le  OriginL 
Vk.  Awekiawi;  lUlndUM^t  aeetmgu;  8p.JffoAo«a. 

ANCIENT,  4.  ad.    That  which  has  been, 

-IBTTLT.        existed,  lived — in  old  times, 

-tKHTNESS.*  in  times  long  past:  opposed  to 

-iKirrRT.t     modem.    See  Antique. 

-iBirrr.tor  *Dryden,  *^Nat99ryunc(mmmu 

-ISICY.  Fr.  A»-ci€n  ;   It.  -Ueo;  Bp.  -iaeo; 

lb  AtMtmua   or   amUevu ;    from   the   pr.  asto, 
~    ~  Mas.  bat   a   difbcaot  pfooeaa :   AnUt 


ANCD5NT,  9.    App,  both  to— The  sign 
or  emdgm,  and  to  the  bearer  of  it ;  also,  to — 
The  bearer  of  the  military  {intigfda)  de- 
corations, or  distinguishing  ornaments  of 

his  commander. 

CgfTnpCed  from  Btuign,  (Sk.)  Andenit  in  wax, 
JTawfaMf  *«irffr  (Jan.)  L.  Jft-^igtu;  It  -Myiia; 
firXMC^pMb  saslgn. 

AND,  eeu  Sk.  knows  not  whether  from 
h.Jddere  (qd.)  Add,  by  the  insertion  of  n, 
ss  in  render,  hye  supposes  it  to  be  the 
Or.  In:  Tooke,  that  it  is  the  imperative 
J»^  of  the  9.  Jnan-ad,  dare  congeriem. 
It  vmld  be  more  correct  to  say  that  And 
k  eoapoted  (^An,  the  unperative  of  An-an, 
to  give  or  grant ;  and  the  s.  Ad,  congeries, 
s  heap :  thna  An-ad,  aiCd,  and 
Add,  OT  gr»nt,  pvc  Oia  to  that,  &c 
Ju  is  used  hr  K.  Gloucester,  and  other 
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writen,  exactly  as  they  use  And    And  is 
also  not  unfrequently  used  as  An. 

AND,  End,  Und,  term.  From  the  L.  Andus: 
and  of  these  we  have  few:    Multiplicand, 
that  ought  to  be  multiplied :  .Subtrahend, 
that  ought  to  be  subtracted 
From  the  Gr.  Aeov,  that  vhich  ought  to  be. 

ANDABATISM,«.  A  combat  blindfold : 
because  *'  the  Andabata  fought  on  horse- 
back, with  a  sort  of  helmet  that  covered  all 
the  fkce  and  eyes.*' — Kennet. 

Gr.  Av^/Sorn?;  L.  Andabata,  ascoDSor,  from 
A»afiatv-€t¥,  to  ascend.    Used  met. 

ANDIRON,  8.  An  instrument  usually  of 
iron,  on  which  a  spit  turns,  or  on  which 

wood  is  laid  to  bum. 

It  is  unsettled  whether  Hand  or  End-iton,  or  a 
eormption  at  Brand-iTon.  In  A.8.  there  is  Brand- 
i$tm,  and  in  Dutch  Brandften  (laen  in  the  for- 
mer, and  Tsen  In  the  latter,  meaning  Iron); 
whence  Du  Cai^:e  derives  the  Fr.  handier,  for- 
merly And*ir,  and  Bar.  L.  Andela. 

ANDROGYNAL,  t.  -lt.  Tr.Androginej 
Or.  ,Ay9poyvyos,  (ayjip,  male,  and  yinni, 
female.)    See  Hermaphrodite. 

ANDROTOMY,*.  "  Some  of  the  modems 

call  the  dueeciUm  of  man*s  body  Androtomtf^ 

to  distinguish  it   from   zootomy,  as  they 

name  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  other 

animals." — Boyle. 
From  the  Gr.  Avqp,  a  man,  and  rtti¥-tiv,  to  cut. 

A-NEAR.    On  near. 

ANECDOTE,  *.  -ical.*  Not  yet  given 
out,  published,  made  known,  divulged. 
Now  usually — 

Any  little  story,  or  incident  of  private 
life,  told  or  narrated. — *BoUngbroke. 

Fr.  An-€cdote;  -tddoto  ;  from  Gr.  Ai^eicdoTov,  (a, 
not,  CK,  from,  and  boro^%  from  dt3«f/u,  given.) 

ANELE,  Aneile,  or  Anoyl,  v.  To  oO, 
to  rub,  or  anoint  with  oiL      Osi.  -ino. 

App.  by  old  theological  writers  part  to 
the  extreme  unction. 
A.  8.  On-elan,  oleo  inungere. 

ANEMON  Y,  8.  A  flower,  so  called,  "  be- 
cause when  die  winde  bloweth,  it  openeth." 
Fr.  An-^menef  It.  -imone,'  Sp.  ft  L.  Anemont; 
Gr.  AycMMVQf  from  avtfiot,  I.  e.  venttu,  the  wind ; 
sic  diet,  quod  tenia  flante  aperlatur.— Jf  ta. 

ANEN,  pr.  The  L.  Apud  (the  Gr.  Hapa) 
-EN8T.  is  rendered  by  Wiclif,  Anentis. 
-ENT.  A  tergo,  by  Phaer,  "  Anenst  our 
-ENTI8.  backs."  ^n«t»f ,  in  the  Pardonere 
-BTMTis.  and  Tapstere,  seems  to  signify, 
concerning.  Anen,  aneyntes,  in  Maunde- 
ville,  Against,  opposite  to.  A.S.  Neon, 
near,  is  the  etymology  proposed  by  Sk. ; 
and  A.  S.  Ongean,  ex  adverse,  is  preferred 
by  Dr.  Jamieson,  who,  under  Fore-anent, 
cites  from  Luke  viiL  26.  Foran  ongean, 
over  agamst  Galilee.  But  an  etymoloey, 
which  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
various  applications  of  these  words,  is  still 
to  be  sought.    Stowe  writes  ybreoiwtwt. 

A-NEW.    On  new. 
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AN-FBACTUOUS,*«<f.    Broken  xoimd, 

-osEt  80  as  to  destroj  the  regular  arch 

-OBITY,  *,    or  circuit ;   turning  or  winding 

about. — *  Taylor.    ^Ray, 

¥t,Anfi^ae'1u€ugf  {Anfrae-iuositi,  -ivoHIp, Cot.); 

L.  Anfrmeku,  (am,  around,  and/roefM,  biok«tL) 

ANGARIATION,  i.  appears  a  fiiToarite 

word  with  Bp.  Hall,  to  denote — 

Effort,  exertion  {  forceful  exertion.  Alao 

used  by  Speed. 

L.  AngmriOf  whieliVMt.  and  Da  Cang« deriye  ftom 
the  Gr.  Arrapt vccv,  from  ayyapot,  one  sent ;  com- 
pelled to  go.  Qulcunque  te  aneaffiaverlt  milliare 
unum, — ^u  rendered  by  WiclU;  **  Whoever  con- 
Btreyneth  the  a  thousand  paces,**  (Matt  t.  42.) 
Modem  venioD,  "Whoever  shall  o(»iipel  thee  to  go." 

ANG£L,  s.  ad.    The  t.  is  app.  part,  to  the 
-ic.  messengers  of  Gt>d : — (in  A.  S. 

-ICAL.  Godes  mrend'gatt,  i.e.  God's 
-ocRACT.*  Errand  Ghost,)  and  sometimes 
to  those  of  the  devil.  The  euL  to  that 
which,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  good 
jingeU,  is — 

Exquisitely  beautiful,  or  lovely. — *Seott. 

Fr.  Ai^-e;   It.  8i  Sp.  -0IO;  L.  Angeltu  ;  Qt.  Ay- 

ytXfftt  nunoins,  any  one  sent,  a  messenger.    Db- 

ANGER,  s.  V.     In    old   writers : — Any 
-LT.      vexation,  or  distress,  or  uneasiness  of 

Anort.  mind  or  body ;  now  (used  of  the 
-ILY.  mind)  commonly  (but  not  always) 
restricted  to — 
Those  sensations  (sc  of  vexation,  &e.) 
when  caused  by  the  conduct  of  another, 
and  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  retaUate  or 
punish  (See  Ire)  ;  and  may  thus  be  distin- 
gpuished  from  anguish  and  anxiety.  App. 
to  the  body,  it  still  retains  the  old  usage. 

From  an  ancient  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  in 
MS.  Warton  cites  **  Heyl.  innocent  of  a»- 
gemess"  (vol.  t.  p.  815.)     See  Anoour. 

Perhaps  (says  Sk.)  from  A.  S.  Ange,  vexed, 
troubled;  and  AngSf  also  Gt.Ajx***t  and  L.  Ang- 
<re,  from  Ger.  JBng,  arctus,  constrictus,  p,  p.  of 
ang-tn,  constringere^ — JTaeA.  The  A.  8.  AngSf 
or  BnySt  appears  to  mean,  AngusHaf  straltness. 
Ang-^eost  is  a  contnurtion  or  straltness  of  the 
breast,  (Som.)  (qd.)  confined,  straitened  in  the 
breast.  Angaria^  in  the  Mid.  L.  was  used  (Du 
(Tange)  for  any  vexation,  trouble,  distress,  or 
anxie^  of  mind;  to  AfigsTt  in  oar  old  wxUers. 

ANGLE,  V.  s.  To  hang  out  (sc.)  a  bait, 
-BR,  allnrement,  snare,  enticement;  and, 
-XNQ.  cons.,  to  allure,  to  ensnare,  to  en- 
tice, to  delude. 
B.  Jonson  writes  Enghle,  and  applies  the 
s.  to  one  who  has  been,  or  may  be  allured, 
ensnared,  enticed,  deluded.  Shakespeare 
uses  Jngle  in  the  same  manner. 

D.  and  Ger.  AiMhelf  Hamgsl;  A.  8.  Angsl^ 
hamus,  an  hook,  (80m.);  Or.  AyicvXoc.  Wach. 
prefers  (3er.  Anksmt  figere,  to  ftic,  to  pierce.  Sk. 
inclines  to  the  v.  to  Hang.  MIn.  to  D.  Anghet, 
or  Hanghtl,  ttma.  Hanghen,  to  hang. 

AlNGLE,  «.    A  comer:  Geom.  the  incli> 
-ED.  nation  or  opening  of  two  lines, 

Anoul-ar.  having  different  directions,  and 
-ARITT.      meeting  in  a  point 
-arlt.        ^GlanviL    ^H.  More. 


-AlED. 


¥t,A»-glei  It. -goto;   8p. -yif/o;  L. 
-OUS."  Angulusi  a  comer;  Gr.  AYKvXof,  ay 

-OMTT.t     KtfXof (y,  to  ciirve,  to  bend.    Un- 
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ANGLICISM,  s.-i8E,0.  An  idiom  pecu- 
liar to  English. 

ANGOUR,  s.  App.  gen.  to— Any  fireet 
-uiSH,  s.  v.*  distress,  or  excessive  pain  of 
-uisHOUs.t  body:  to  excessive  yexxtionv 
trouble,  distress  of  mind,  for  afflictioii 
already  be&llen  :  and  may  thus  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Anxiety,  (qv.) 
^WicUf.  Donne.  FeWusm.     ^Chancer. 

Fr.  Amg-oissst  It.  -oscia;  8p.  -trttto;  Oer.ftD. 
Angti.  All  ftom  the  same  source  as  Angmr.  (Boe 
AKoza.)  ▲.  8.  Ang'SwmAmih  vexaie^  eontiiatarea 
angere;  to  vex,  to  make  sorry. 

ANGUST,*ad.  -ATiON.t     Narrow,  ooa- 
strained,  straitened.     See  Anorr. 
*  Burton.     ^fViseman» 
It.  Angu$to!  L.  Angustus,  narrow. 

ANHANG,*r.    To  hang.-'Cfc««»r. 

AN-HELATION,*  s.    A  breathing  with 
frequency,  with  effort :  a  panting. — *Paiey. 
L.  An-helaUo,  tnmAn-hslars,  to  pant:  {kmtmro, 
to  breathe.) 

ANIENT,  e.  -ISE,*  V.  Fr.  Jniantir,  to  an- 
nihilate, from  Neant,  nothing.  And  NnmU^ 
It  NientOt  is  thus  traced  t^  Men.  in  his 
Diet  E^miologique, — Nihil,  nifailare,  ni- 
hilans,  nihiiantis,  nihilante,  nihante,  Miente. 
In  his  Origini  della  Lingua  Italians,  ho 
offers  other  conjectures.  In  the  Mid.  L. 
Nihilare,  and  various  derivatives,  were  in 
common  use.  See  them  in  Du  Cange. 
Mr.  l^rw.  says — 

Reduced  to  nothing.»-*CAa«eer. 

A-NIGHT.    On  night    In  the  night 

ANILE,  ad,  -ITT,  s.  Agedness ;  the  Im- 
becility or  deerepitnde  of  ad  age. 

It  AniU;  L.  AnUis,txoakAnus,  an  old  person. 
Dicta  ab  annorum  multltudine.— J^etliw. 

ANIMAD-YERT,  V.  To  turn  the  mind, 
-YER-BAL.*  thoughts,  or  attention,  to ;  to 
-810N.  perceive,  to  consider,  to  judge, 
-sivE.  to  censure,  to  remark,  to  ob- 

-TOR.  serve.  See  Advert. — *H.Mor^» 

Ft.  Amim-ad9tr$t9n  f  It.  -tnoertidne;  Bp.  >^mI- 
oereion  ;  L.  Animadveriero,  (Amimms,  sidr^trtero,) 
to  turn  the  mind  to. 

ANIMATE,  fK  ad.    To  give  life,  breath, 

-ATioK.  jpurit,  (lit  and  met)  . 

-ator.  To  inspirit,  to  enliven,  to  en- 

-ALfS.ad.  courage,     to     invigorate,     to 

-ALIBH.  quicken. 

-ALIST.  Alnimant  and  AnimaUA  are  not 

-ALiTT.  infrequent  in  Cudwortfa. 

-ALIZB,o.    WT.Aniwt^f  It  -nret  Spc  hw/  Ii. 
-ANT.  Aniwuu;  Gr.  AvtfAott  breath,  spirit. 

Bis-  Sz-  In-  Inter-  Re^  Trans-  Un- 

ANIMOSITY,  s.  Fulness,  warmth  of 
spirit;  vehemence  of  passion.  App.  where 
the  passion  is  malevolent    See  ^imai*. 

¥t.  AnimoH'H;  It  -iAt  Sp.  •dad;lM.Animotm$, 
ftom  Aniwta,  (met.)  spirit 

ANKLE,  s.  -ED.  As  Haunth  is  the  part 
by  which  the  lower  limbs  are  kankyd  or 
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hmmged  i^n  the  body  or  trunk,  to  Jnek' 
AaMBiVbe — 

The  bone  bjr  which  tho  foot  ii  htmkfd  or 
JI«Vwl  to  the  leg. 

A.  B.  ^«;<MV;  11.  *  Gw.  ^MftcA  fke  «Ullil- 
■■Krv*  af  ^iiJk^r  (Waeb.),  the  boa«  mt  the  bottOBtof 
tke  kfr  br  wlikb  it  TCtU  npoR  tke  foot. 

«.    Toracite,  to  namttk  events 

chronologiceUyr  te  the  yeerv,  in 

-isr.       vhkh  thej  hi^pened. 

Amr AST.  FT.  *  9p.  Ammmi^  ;  It.  -<  ;  L.  ^saoU*, 
ftem  ^wHM,  a  jeer;  Or.  £v9r. 

ANNATES, «.  <'Thefint-fruit8,priimtis 
er  «eafltei^  «cn  the  fast  feor'f  imle  pre- 
fiu  of  the  spiiitiHa  pieieraieiit"--^facit- 
«toM.    Fr.  ^«Ml-tf  ;  It  fr  Sp.  -c. 

AN-NEAL,  «.  -ma.    To  hemt,  to  burn. 


an-nsct; 

-VBZ,  e.«. 

-SKX-ATTOir. 

-AnT:.t 
*ioii.S 


■L  To  bind,  futen,  or  nnite 
to  { In  addition  to ;  to  knit  to. 
*  Sir  T,  Etyot,  ^  Sandy*, 
tSkakewpeare. 

Vt.  Annt-mtrt   It.  -Morv,  (obi.) 
•Man:  Sp.  'mar;  L.  iffM«-efor«, 
toteA^orUodtOL  A. Mftif tf  tf a.  Dls-Ee- 


AN-NIHTLATE,  odL  «.     To  bring   to 

-Anon,  nothing;  to  tike  away  the  bieing 

-AHX.     or  ezietenoe ;  to  deprive  of  power 

or  efficacy.    See  Ajtnitl. 

Ft.  Arnrn^  m  Ammi  UUr;  It.  -ekUmn;  Sp.  Jmi- 

lam  U  AnmikUan,  ftom  Ad^ikUtm,  to 


AKN1-VER8ARY,  odL  <.    That  which 
retoms  or  reTcrta  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  yearly ;  annual 
Tk.  Ammtmn  mirt;  It.  ft  lip.  -erie;  L.  if«n<Mr- 
mHm$t  {Amuu,  a  yeari  and  tnUr*,  to  toia.) 

AK-KOTATE,  e.     T6  make  marka,  or 
reoiarka    or    obaerrationa ;     to 
The    «.    18   rarely 


Fr.  Ammai^tt;  lU  "MrtMc; Sp. -m<mi; L  Ammotmr*. 

)  from  the  supine  Jfoiwm :  for  we  not0 

k  a  tUng.  that  from  the  wutrk-wt  may  know  IL 

AN-KOUNCE,  V.    To  make  known ;  to 

publish;   to   declare,   to 

ed.  proclaim. 

-anox.  Atmouncement   haa  come 

•AnD.t  into  uae.     DentmHcewtent 

was  uaed  hy  Milton.    See  Kunciatb. 

♦Oeirtwr.     fBp,HalL 
Ft.  Ammmmetr,  ananeer;  It.  Annumniart;  Sp. 
iia— liei' ;  L.  Am-mtneiar;  to  brtaig  ■omething 


AKNOITRK,*  e.  Ahovrnameiit.^  To  oum, 
em,  or  ornament 

We  now  use  fte  ee.  to  Adontf  to  Onto- 
•enfi  and  most  commonly  the  «.  Oma- 
awirfL    Widif  writes,  to  om  (qv.) 

ANFUOT,  «.*  e.    To  hurt,  to  harm  or  in- 
nnvy  to  trouble  or  molest 


mJf  ^Chamcer.     Spetuer,     Shakespeare, 
•ouat    Drydam,     ^Ounteer, 
fr.  Mmmma  g  9y»  Et^oja ;  It  Jtfeio.     Itom  L. 
(Maatm,  meeeim,  matm.  Men.)  from  Nocere,  to 
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ANNUAL,  ed. «.  Yearly,  occurring  every 
-ALLY.     year. 

-ART.  AnnueUere^  in  Chaucer :  so  called 
-ITANT.  because  employed  eoiely  in  singing 
-ITT.  Afumalt  or  Anmeeruury  masses 
-ELLER.   for  the  dead. — Tyrw. 

Annuity. — "  An  annuity  is  a  yearly  sum, 
ehargeabM  only,  upon  the  person  of  the 
grantor." — Blaekitone, 

Fr.  Jnn^uel;  It.  -aU,  -uak;  Bp.  -wolf  L.  Ammut, 
from  Annus,  a  yesr.    Bi-  F^-  Super-  IM- 

AN-NUL,  9.    To  brin^  or  reduce  to  no- 
thing ;   to  render  invalid,  of  no  worth,  or 
eflfect ;  to  invalidate.    See  AniiiHaATE. 
h,  Admim,  ta  maaang.    DU- 

ANNULAR,  od.  -t.    App.  to  that  which 
is  in  the  fiotm  or  shape  of  a  ring;  Ibnned 
or  shaped  like  a  ring. 
Ii.  Annmhu,  a  ting. 

AN-NUMERATE  *  0. -lOM.t   To  odd  to 
the  number.    See  ENuiiBRAn. 
*WoUaiton.    ^  Brawn, 

ANODYNE,  «.  edL  That  which  removes, 
lulls,  soothes,  or  mitigates  pain. 

Vr.  Anadiui  from  Gr.  a,  wuhout,  and  o3»rfi, 
pain. 

ANOINT,  e;    Theiynlicationia— Tozub, 

-BE.        to  smear  with  oil,  or  any  oily, 

-ING.      greasy  substance. 

-MENT.    L.  Inungtrtt  ungtrt,  undum;  tT.Olndre, 
DU-Ee- 

ANOMAL Y,  s.    Unevenness,  irregularity, 
-0U8.       contrariety  to  rule  or  order ;  de- 
-ousLT.   viation  from  it    See  Analogy. 
-ISM.*      *Wilkint. 

Fr.  Anaatroli  It  ftSp.  -olo;  L.  AnamaHa;  Or. 
kvmiiaXtiti  from  a,  not,  and  afiaXvt,  plain,  smooth, 
evMi. 

ANOMY,*  i.    A  transgression  of  the  law ; 

iniquity. — ^IToU.  GlanviL 

Gr.  Avofua,  (a  word  of  common  ooeorrenoe  In  the 
Septnagint  and  New  Testament,)  from  a,  not  and 
vofiat,  hfcw. 

ANON,  av.  On  an ;  t  a.  On  or  in  one  or 
one  (sc.  instant  moment  minute). 

Immediately,  instantly,  soon  after.  See 
Then. 

ANONYMOUS, ad.-LT.  Withoutaname; 

namelesa. 

It  ^aee-lsie;  Sp.  -feio;  L.  Anangmutt  Or. 
Aimvafiaf,  from  a,  not  and  ava/trnt  a  name. 

ANOTHER,  ad.    One  otber. 

Another  is  found  in  composition  with 
Oates,  guest:  another  gate  or  way;  an- 
other guise,  sort,  or  kind.    See  Other. 

ANSLAI6HT,*  s.  A  S.  Onsiagen,  im- 
pactus ;  dashed  or  beaten  against ;  past 
tense  of  On-siagan,  to  daah  or  beat  against 
See  Slat  and  Onslaught. — ^*^eat<.  ^  F. 

ANSWER,  V.  s.  To  speak— in  return  or 
-ABLE.  opposition  to  any  thing  before 

-AELT.  spoken ;  to  any  thing  before 

-ABLENE88.    affirmed  or  required,  or  de- 
manded. 


-LBsa.*  To  reply  to— in  speeeh  or 
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writing;  and  so — to  account,  gire  account, 
or  be  accountable  for,  to  excuse,  or  justify. 
And  also— 

To  be  or  act  in  return  to  any  thing,  in 
compliance  with,  in  accommodation,  pro- 
portion, or  relation  to : — to  correspono,  to 
co-relate. 

To  satisfy  the  expectations  or  demands ; 
to  serve,  or  accomplish  the  aims,  purposes, 
or  intention!. — *  Byron, 

A.  8.  And-twarittn,  rc-ipondere;  Go.  Jnd;  Gr. 
AvTi,  contra,  sad  twar-an,  to  say,  to  spealL    Un- 

ANT,  t.  Anthill.  Ant,  formica,  from  the 
A  S.  (Emetty  Emmet,  qv.  ^Sk.)  In  Ger. 
Amei*,  ameisse,  so  called  (says  Wach.),  k 
fuga  otii,  because  it  is  never  idle;  from 
Mekf,  idleness,  and  A  prefixed :  "  otium 
negat"  In  A  S.  Amet,  is,  instmctua,  fur- 
nished, provided,  from  the  o.  Ametan ;  and 
the  insect  may  have  received  its  name  from 
its  provident  habits. 

ANT-AGONY,  #.    Struggle  against,  op- 

-I8T.      position,  resistance,  counteraction. 

-ISTIG.   ^Coleridge. 

-UM.*     Low  L.  AniagonUta ;  Gr.  Am,  againit, 
oppoaad,  contrary  to ;  and  oymvi a,  agoi^. 

ANT-ARCTIC,  ad,  Arctic. 

*'  And  of  thli  world  wo  round  within  that  rolling 

esM, 
Two  points  there  be  that  neuer  moue,  but  firmdy 

kepe  their  place ; 
And  these  be  calde  the  poles,  descride  by  stanes 

not  bright, 
Artike  the  one  northward   we   see,    antariike 

thother  hlght."— fFya«. 

Fr.  Ant-aretiqu€  I  It.  ft  8p.  -artico;  L.  Antarc- 
iieut ;  Gr.  Arrt,  and  apxrof ,  the  Bear. 

ANTE,  Z.pr.  In  front,  before.  Go.fr  AS. 
And,  Francis  et  Alamannis,  Ant, — sig- 
nifies contra,  adversus;  manifestly  (Wack) 
as  the  Gr.  Ayrt ;  whence  the  L.  Ante,  op- 
posite, before.  Avrc  seems  to  have  signified 
gen. — apposition,  or  position  adjoining;  and 
afterwards  to  have  been  restricted  to  that 
apposition,  in  which  the  relation  of  front 
was  intended.  Ante  is  simply  in  front ; 
Ami  has  assumed  an  application  to  front — 
in  hostility,  resistance. 

ANT£-C£D£,  v.*  To  move,  to  come  or  go 
-ENT,  ad,  9,  before,  in  space  or  time.  The 
-ENTLT.  more  common  v.  is.  To  precede, 
-ENCE.  *Hale.     ^Bramhail     XBarrow, 

-ENCT.  Fr.  AnU-teMMUTi  It.  ft  Sp.  "cedente; 

-AlfE.t  ^  Ante-cedere. 

-AMEOUB.!     -CE880R. 

ANTE-DATE,  v.  »,     To  date  before  the 

time,  to  anticipate. 

Comp.  of  L.  Antt,  before,  and  datum,  given, 
ftom  dare,  to  give. 

ANTE-DILUVIAN,  ad.  e.  Ante,  before, 
is  prefixed  to  very  many  common  words,  to 
denote  priority ;  e.  g. — 

Ante-diluvian,  (ante,  before,  and  dilumum, 
a  deluge,  {tomdiiuere,  to  wash  away,)  before 
the  flood,  or  deluge. 

Ante'lucan,  (ante,  before,  and  lucere,  to 
shine,  to  be  light,)  before  the  light  of  ^y. 
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ANTELOPE,  s,  A  variety  of  the  gazelle ; 
an  animal  partaking  the  nature  of  the  goat 
and  deer;  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  eyes. 

Gr.  Airtfot,  a  flower,  anything  beaatiftd ;  and  o^t 
the  eye? 

ANTE-PAST,*  *.    A  foretaste. 
*Not  umuwU  in  old  divines. 
L.  AmUf  and  paslum,  past  p.  Otpateere,  to  faed. 

ANTERIOR,  ad.  -irr.    Before,  either  in 

time  or  space ;  prior. 

Fr.  Anthi-eur;  It.  dra ;  L.  Anterior,  from  antm, 
before. 

ANTE-VERT,*  ».  To  turn  round  before, 
(so  as  to  prevent  or  hinder.) 
* Jfp.  HalL  Sir  M.  Hale. 
L.  Ante-iterlere,  to  turn  before. 

ANTHEM,  <.  App.  orig.  to— Chanto  in 
return  or  response ;  to  alternate  singing  or 
chanting.    See  Antipbont. 

A.8.  An-i^n;  Ft.-Uenne;  It-M/bna;  Sp.  ft 
Low  L.  AuUphonu  (tee  In  Du  Cange  ft  Spel.) ;  Gr. 
AvT(0Mv  (avTi,  In  return,  and  ^«»vii,  a  lound  or 
voice). 

ANTHER,  t.     The  case  containing  the 

pollen  or  male  part  of  the  flower. 
Gr.  A¥0fipos,  flowery. 

ANTHOLOGY,  *.-icAL.  Com.— A  selec- 
tion of  flowers  or  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry. 
Gr.  Av^oXoyia,  from  atf$<n,  a  flower,  and  Xc7eiv, 
to  gather,  to  choose. 

ANTHROP(>MORPHITE,a<iL  t.  -isv. 

One  who  believes  God  to  have  members, 

shape,  and  countenance,  similar  to  those 

of  man.    Bp.  Watson  coins  -  Morphitise, 
Ftom  AvBpwot,  man,  /Aop^q,  form,  shape. 

ANTHROPO-PATHY,*   s.       Human 
passion  or  feeling. — *Bp.  Halt, 
Gr.  Ai^iMMTor,  man,  and  wa0o9,  pasiton,  ftdiny. 

ANTHROPO-PHAGY,  »,  "  The  on. 
thropophagi,  or  eaters  of  man's  flesh,  we 
have  placed  about  the  north  pole,  tenne 
daies  journey  by  land  above  the  river  Bo- 
rysthenes." — Holland.  Plinie, 
Gr.  AvBpuwot,  man,  and  ^jttv,  to  eat. 

ANTI,  Gr.  pr.  The  Gr.  Ami,  against,  op- 
-CHRIST.  posed  to,  is  prefixed  to 

-CONSTITUTIONAL,  words  derived  from  the 
-EPISCOPAL.  Gr.  and  Ii.,  merely  to 

denote  opposition,  hostility.  (See  Ante.) 
A  few  examples  follow : 

Anti-christ,  opposed  to  Christ 

Antt'ConsiittUional,  opposed  to  constitu- 
tional law  or  custom. 

Anti-epitcopal,  opposed  to  episcopal  rank 
and  authority. 

Anti'tcriptural,  opposed  to  scriptural 
genuineness,  authenticity,  doctrine. 

Such  words  may  be  formed  at  discretion. 

ANTIC,  t;.t.<u{.  Also  written  .^n/tm.  To 
-LY.  have  the  oddity,  the  singularity  of 
-NESS,  that  which  is  atUique,  To  resemblej 
to  imitate,  to  assume  the  odd  forms  or  shapes 
of  the  antique.  And  then, — To  be  odd,  sin- 
giilar,  fantastic 

Fr.  Antiaut.     Tollft  k  anMfiref,— cut  with  aa- 
tique$  or  with  antic  works.— Co^ 


ANT 

ANTI-CIP  AT£,  «L  To  take  beforehand, 
•lOK.  bj  fbie-thonglit,  or  prejudgment: 
-OKT.  ^  fore  -  taste,  or  presentiment 
Cons. — 

To  prepoaseaa,  to  prejudge,  to  prevent, 
to  preclude. 

**  This  payment  was  called  an  amtie^HUum, 
which  is  to  saj,  a  thing  taken  or  a  thing 
oomyng  before  his  tyme  or  sesson."  — 
£.  HUL 

FT.  Awii€Sp-^;  It.  -art:  S^-^rs  L.  Antidpoft 
(mmu,  sad  r^irr,  to  take.)    Un- 


ANTI-DOTE,  t.  V.  That  which  is  given 
-AC  mgmmat^  or  as  a  remedy  or  pre- 
-ALLT.   Tentire. 

-AKT.  To  amiidote,  (H.  More) — ^to  eive  or 
administer  a  preyentiTe,  a  preserratire,  or 
icnie4y.     See  Mitheidatb. 

Wt.  AmH^dtit:  It.  ft  8i». -iMo;  L.  AnUdoiwm; 
Gr.  Aamiorwf,  (arrt,  ■gsinit,  aod  doTtfv,  given, 
fram  6tio$aA,  to  glre.) 

AKTI-3IASQUE,  i.  Perhaps  a  second 
or  secondary  masque,  to  succeed  and  cor- 
respond with  the  principal. 

ANTI-MONY,  i.  A  substance  used  in 
Chemistry  and  Medicine :  it  is  the  $Hhium 
of  the  old  Chemists. 

▼oM.  ragBMts,  Gr.  Am,  and  It.  JfMii«,  a  monk : 
vUeh  Hon.  eoMlcmiM  sa  ridlcoiooa,  (and  Moin* 
Ft.)  bat  aappUea  no  other. 


ANTI-NOBCT,  t.  A  law  against ;  part 
-tAsr,  mi.  9.  app.  to  a  law  against  a  law,  the 
-lAAisx.  opposition  of  law  or  rule  to 
-ivr.  another  law  or  rule. 

Awimimdimt — one  against,  an  opposer,  a 
dbbcUerer,  of  the  (obligation  of  moral)  law. 

These  are  words  in  common  use  among 
tteologians. 

L.  AnUwamla:  Gr.  Am-vo/uua,  {artu  against, 
and  M^Mv,  law.) 

AKTI-PATHT,  «.     A  feeling  against ; 
-BTKAL.    contrariety  of  affection ;   £slike ; 
-ous.         aversion ;  opposed  to  Sympathy, 
-ITS.*       *FeUkawu 

Ft.  AmH^m  tkU;  It.  ft  8p.  ■4ia  ;  L.  AnUpatkia  ; 
Gk.  AvrtwmStta,  {atrrn,  agsfaitt,  and  wa$oft  feeling.) 

ANn-PHON,«.  Opposition  or  contrariety 
-Ai.,«.adL  of  sound. 

-En.  Plutarch  explains  "symphony  by 

-iCAi.       omHpkmy,**  to  be,  that  **  the  accord 
-T.  ariseth  froxa.  discord,  and  of  con- 

trary notes  is  composed  a  sweet  tune." 

Part  app.  to — ^The  alternate  chant  or 
ongiiig  in  catiiedrals:    opposed  to  fym- 


jtniipkamtr,^~t^  book  of  anthems.     Sec 


Or  Am^tma,  («m,  sgafnst,  aad  ^«*vti,  Toke, 

ANTFFHRASIS,  #.    A  usage  of  words 

CAim       in  opposition  to  their  meaning. 

Or.  Am^paattt  (amh  against,  and 
rttf  speech.) 


A19TI*FOD£S,  #.  -al.    The  people  (says 
Cot)  which  go  with  their  feet   directly 
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against  us,  or  with  the  soles  of  their  feet 
against  ours. 

It  Antipo-di;  8p.  -dot;  Fr.  b  L.  Antipodes; 
Gr.  Arrt-Toirr,  -vo^ot,  (am,  agaiut,  Opposed  to ; 
and  wovt,  a  fbot.) 

ANTI-<iUATE,  «.      To  antiquate  is  to 
Antique,  «.a</.  treat  as  too  old,  too  ancient 
-NESS.  for  use :  to  annul  or  put  odt 

-ITT.  of  use ;   to  render  obsolete, 

-ART, «.  ad.     on    account    of  age.      An 
-ARiAN,«.a<t   AfUipiary — 
-ARiANisic      One  who  studies,  is  learned 
-ARISM.*  in  times  past ;  remote. 

-ATENESs.t      Pinkerton  writes  Antiqwut, 
-ATioN.t  one  inferior  to  an  Antiquary. 

See  Antic. 
*  Browne.    ^Cartwright.     tLi/e  qfMede. 
Fr.  An-ligtu;  It  -tieo;  8p.  -tiguo  ;  L.Aniiquu$t 
or  Anitcu$,  from  Ante,  before.  Fr.  Antigu-airti 
It  ft  Sp.  -ario, 

ANTI-STROPHE,*.  "The  first  stanza, 
called  strophe,  was  sung  in  turning  from 
east  to  west ;  the  other,  named  aiMstrophe, 
in  returning  from  west  to  east." — Potter. 

Qt.  Avrtcrpo^rif  from  AvT<-0Tp€^civ,  to  tom 
again. 

ANTI-THESIS,  #.  Contrast  opposition. 
-TiCAL.  Tindale  has,  what  he  calls,  *<  A 
-TiCALLT.  pretye  Antithuia  between  the 
Pope's  Churche  and  Christe's  little  Flock," 
(Workes,  p.  292.  Margin.)  We  should 
say,  Controit, 

FT.  A»ti-thi$0 1  It  -UH  ;  Sp.  ft  L.  Auiilkesii  ; 
Gr.  Arn0c<rir,  oppoiition,  {avru  against,  opposed 
to,  and  tfeviff,  plaice  or  poeitlon.) 

ANTI-TYPE,  t.     Somewhat  answering 
-ICAL.   to,  and  represented  by,  a  type,  or 
-0U8.*  emblem ;    or    that   which    is    re- 
sembled or  shadowed  out  by  the  type. 
^Cudteorth. 

Fr.  Anti-ifpe;  8p.  -/fpo;  Gr.  Avnrmrov,  {am, 
and  nnrov,  a  form,  or  flguve.) 

ANTLER,  ».  -ED.  Fr.  AndoilKer,  antoU- 
tier,  ertdouUler.  The  brow  anklert,  or 
first  branch  of  a  deer's  head.  (Cot) 

Antoiliier,  the  Fr.  etymologists  seem  wil- 
ling to  deriye  fit>m  L.  Antet  before.  May 
it  not  be  compounded  of  En  and  dotnUe, 
which.  Cot  says,  is  a  tocket,  (it  is  perhaps 
adiminutiTe  of  Tuyau : — see  Tueill.)  Our 
own  word,  Antler,  for  which  no  very  old 
authorities  have  been  found,  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  AnkUr,  and  this  be  from  Hank.- 
Sm  Ankle. 

ANTRE,  9.    A  cave  or  den. 
Fr.  Autr-e;  It  -o ;  L.  Antrum. 

ANVIL,  «.  -LED.  An  anvil  is — A  solid 
mass,  upon  which  metals  are  beaten  or  pre- 
pared for  use,  are  formed  or  fashioned  for 
use: — 

To  be  on  the  anvil  is,  met — To  be  in  a 
state  of  preparation,  planning,  forming 
or  fiishioning  for  use,  action  or  practice.  . 

Ger.  Anbotd;  D.  Mn-held^  Incus,  that  on  whi^ 
any  thing  is  formed  (beaten  into  form) ;  In  A.  8. 
A9JUt,  the  h  changed  into/;  bat  8k.  derives  flrom 
JEn,  on,  and  feallan,  to  IkU,  beoanse  the  hammer 
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frequently  lUlt  upon  the  anwih  and  ibm  amM  it 
exposed  to  the  Draquent  blowt  of  the  hBmmer. 
Wftch.,  Ger.  FiUtn,  csedere,  to  itrike. 

ANXIETY,  *.  Anxiety,  anguish,  and 
-ous.  onger,  appear  to  have  the  same 

-ousLT.      Tzltiinate  origin.    See  Amouibh 
-0USNE88.   and  Anobr. 
-ATB,*v.     Anxiety  is  always  used,  where 
some  degree  of  uncertainty  exists ;  and  is 
app.  to— 

The  painfulness  arising  from  doubt,  un- 
certainty, perplexity ;  to  an  eager  desure, 
or  solicitude,  where  the  result  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  to  fretfiol  inquietude. — *W.Mouniagtu 
Vx.  AnaieU;  It.  i»-«<«IA;  8p.  -Has  iinine^- 
ately  from  L.  Anxi€i0$,  from  Angered  from  Or. 
AYxecis  to  stnuigle,  to  suffocate.  (Voes.)  The  Ger. 
has  Aufisk    Joy  several  times  uses  anxl.    tin- 

ANY,  ad,  -WHERE.  An9,  or  one,  gen.  un- 
limitedly ;  who  or  what  ever  it  may  be. 

AORIST,  a.  Unbounded,  undefined,  in- 
definite. App.  to  a  grammatical  distri- 
bution of  tenses. 

Or.  Aopivrott  (a,  not,  Without;  and  opoc,  a 
twond  or  limit.) 

A-PACE,  09.  On  pace.  Quick  pace,  in 
speed,  in  haste;  speedily,  hastily. 

AP-AGOGICAL,  oJ.  That  can  or  may 
lead: — 

Leading,  deducing,  reducing,  awayj—^sc 
from  a  direct  line ;  met  into  an  absurd  con- 
sequent 

Or.  Awaytrffit  from  avo,  and  tvytiw,  to  draw,  or 
lead  away. 

A-PART,  an.  -ment.  In  part;  partly; 
separated  into  parts;  separately,  aside, 
away,  out  of  the  way. 

Apartment, — any  part  or  portion  (of  a 
building  or  dwelling,)  parted,  or  separated 
into  different  parts. 

Vt.  Apart,'  IL  Da  parte,  Appartameni^ ;  8p. 
^porlt. 

A-PATHY, «.    Unfeelingness,  di^passion, 
-BTia         insensibility. 
-IBTICAL.     *'  Eupathies,  i  «.  good   affec- 
tions :  Apathies,  that  is  to  say,  impassibi- 
lities."—^otf.  Plut, 

8p.  ApaUa  ;  L.  ApaUUa  ;  Chr.  Airatfcta,  (from  a, 
not.  without ;  and  votfof,  feeling,)  without  passion 
or  feeling. 

APE,  «.  V.  Apish, — limitative,  numicking, 
-ERY.  mocking ;  resembling  the  tricks  of 
-ISH.  an  ape ;  aiSecting  (sc.  the  manners 
-X0H-LY.  of  others) ;  wanton,  full  of  tricks, 
-NESS,     mischievous. 

or  African  or  Indian  origin.— 5Jr.  Oer.  AUn, 
imitari,  to  imitate.  As  in  L.  £<•«<•,  from  tJaiJMf, 
like.— ITmA. 

APERT,  ad.  Brought  into  public  view, 
-ION.  open,  uncovered,  undisguised, 
-LY.  unconcealed. 

-NE88.  pj  ji^^^ ,  j^  Aperf  ;  Sp.  Ahitrlo  /  L. 
-URE.  Apertust  post  p.  of  Apertre,  {Ad  pa- 
'lYZ, ad,    rtre^  to  bear;)  to  bring  before,  or  into 

Aperient.  ?«"*«  ^'«^- 
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AP£X,£.s.  A  little  tuft,  tied  or  ftstcnad 
{aptum)  to  the  top  of  a  cap ;  and  benee 
app.  gen.  to — 

The  top,  tip,  or  summit;  the  highest 
point 

APHORISM,*.  That  which  bounds,  de- 
-isT.  fines,  determinet.      And    00 

-isMER.*        app.  to — 
-i8MiNo,*(k2.  Sentences  which  limit  and  dis- 
tinguish clearly  and  concisely ; — a  precise, 
exact,    sententious    saying;    a   aagacious 
maxim. — *Milton, 

Fr.  Apkariem-ei  8p. -e;  It.  AfoHmo;  Gr. 
A^pi^iiot,  o^opiCeivi  to  separate,  to  distinguiah* 
(ovo  and  Spt^tip,  to  bound,  to  deflne ;  from  6por, 
bound  or  limit.) 

APIARY,  s.  -»T.  A  place  where  bees 
{apes)  are  kept 

A-PIECES,  Apiece,  so.  In  pieeea ;  in 
separate  parts  or  portions. 

On  piece  ;  in  a  separate  part  or  share. 

A-PIT-PAT,  ov.  A  reduplieation  of  Pa/,  to 
beat  or  strike.  App.  to  express -Ihe  action 
of  the  heart  in  a  moment  of  anxie^. 

A-PLACE.    In  place. 

A-PLIGHT,av.  Perhaps  7np%il.  In^ood 
plight  or  condition;  in  readiness,  already 
prepared ;  completely  equipped. 

APO.    Gr.  Aro,  ap.    See  A,  As. 

APOCALYPSE,  s.    Disclosure,  or  dis- 

-Txc,ad.«.  covery  of  things — ^before  close, 

-TiCAL.      or    covered,    &dden,    or   ooq* 

cealed ; — ^revelation,  manifestation. 

Fr.  Apoea-lyptef  It.  'iiut;  Sp.  &  Low  It.'ljip»isi 
Or.  AiroicaXin^ir,  (aro-KaXinrr-fiv,  to  take  the  cover 
from;  to  uncover,  to  discover.) 

APOC^RYPHA,  s.     Any  thing  hidden 
-AL.        from;  secreted. 
-ICAL.     As  the  Apocrypha  is  not  a  canon- 
ical book,  Apocryphal  is  app.  cons. — 

Not  canonical,  genuine,  or  authentic; 
spurious. 

Fr.  Apoer-fpke;  It.  &  Sp.  -ifo;  Low  !»,  Apo- 
ehrypkma  ;  Gr.  hitotLpv^n,  (fMro-fcpmrr-ciy,  to  kide 
from.)    Un- 

APO-DICTICAL,  ad.  Apodictic.   That 
may  be  clearly  shown,  made  clear,  plain, 
evident ;  and,  cons. — 
Clear,  plain,  evident,  manifest 
Or.  Avodcif  «n  fimn  airo<4ci«vwv«iu,  to  dear,  or 
■hew  clear  from. 

APO-LOOISE,  V.  To  speak  in  answer, 
-isER.  to  defend,  to  vindicate,  to  Jss» 
-I8T.  tify ;  now,  more  com.  to  exeusa. 

'^^  Fr.  Apologie;   It  Sp.  *  Low  L.  Apo- 

-ETIC,  ad,  logia  i  Or.  hwo'>iM^tCt9^if  («m»,  and 
-BTXCAL.    ^««»»  to  •■y-) 

AP0-L06UE,  t.  -ER.  Of  the  same 
origin  with  Apology f  dion^^  differently 
app. ;  Apology  being  gen.  app.  to  that  whidi 
is  said  in  defence,  and  Apologne  to  that 
which  is  said,  told,  narrated,  against  vice  or 
error;  and,  cons,  to  ei^hun  or  enforcb 
moral  principles. 
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WrUKGBI,  or  ApOTBBair,  t.  Any 
thing  Bpt^n  out :  a  short,  sen* 
tentioua  ipeeeh  or  saying. 
Fr.  Apofldktfmt:  It  Jpcinmm;  L. 

MIL) 


.  I.  or  Apoplbzt.    A  violent 
ic,«L«.  perenasion  or  blow ;  cons, 
a  sadden  privation  of  sen- 
sation, of  motive  power. 
/  It.  -maiat  8p.  -Mte;  I..  Apa- 
AarggXufeg,  Ptktmtm  ptreustit!  {awo- 
to  stztte  ftndtdj.) 


AP08TASY»<.    The  «.  To  stand  away 
-ATB,«us.«dL  ftom;  to  depart,  desert,  or  for- 
sake ;  to  revolt— *J!p.  HaU, 

Fr.  AptUuU  :  It  8p.  h  Low.  L. 

I ;  Gff.  Avorratfft,  abtceuio,  from  a^#- 

i  away  from,  to  dopart. 


AP08TEM,  «.    Fr.  jifosiem-er,  -e;    It 

etfiu,  fipovn  oi^umufBtUf 
See  IifFosTHuicB. 


APO-STLE,  a.  Any  one  $ent ;  app.  to 
tiboae  also  who  were  seni  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  preach  his 
doctrine. — *Wiel^.  ^Hammond. 


Fr.  JfM«l-r«;  It-«lo;  8p.-ol;  L. 
-  -  -        AprnMrnt ;  QtmAwoaroXot,  from  airo- 

-iCALVEas.t  «tc\a«iv>  to  tend  avay. 


APOSTROPHE,  a.  "  JpoUrophut  is  the 
.OB,*,  rqecting  of  a  vowel  from  the 
•IB.  beginning  or  ending  of  a  word." 

— ^jK.  /entoM.      **  Jpottrophe    is   a   sudden 
fhnMrr  in  our  discoorse." — BeattU, 

9t.  Aprnttro-phtr :  It  -/o;  8p.  -ft;  L.  Apottro- 


APOTHECARY,  or  PoTHBCAKT,«.  Also 
writtca  Fwietanf.  JpoikeemrU  were  gen. 
Ilmee  wlio  kept  apUheau  seu  bothegas!  and 
subasfnently  diose  part  who  kept  shc^  or 
derashories  lor  drugs,  &c.  See  Du  Cange, 
TTifTP  can  be  no  doubt  that  apotheaaif 
aad  ^fc[iimy  are  the  aame  word;  whether 
llw  onimm  of  the  initial  a  was  originally 
n*ft^*  in  the  latteiv-here  or  abroad. 
FT.  Joollow;  It  IMttp^4  Bp*  .BoMco,  a  ihop. 
tia  Or.  A«a4ki«i»  apjttfg,  which 
BO  or  stofohoiiM,  (Gaieneavo.) 
n  oj^dftttfaff,  Is  said  by  Dsl- 
,tete,afBlU-pot 


APO-THEOSIS.  A  deification;  or  pUeing 
Binnr  the  (heathen)  gods. 
Gi;  amm$*mmt9,  (Mro-#co»T,  among  tho  gods.) 


AP^PAIRy*  «•    The  common  word  now  is 
To  BMe  or  become  worse,  or  less ;  to 


,  to  weaken,  to  iiQura. 

'JTie^^  Ckamotr.  Aarre^f. 

AP-PALi,  r.  «.•  or  Afpalb.    To  decay,  to 
-MEvr.^    <fat>op,  to  wither.    And,  also — 
To  terrify,  to  dismay. — ^Omer,  ^Bacon. 

fr.  AppmiiUri  to  F^i«»  ^*' «ff  ***  "«*• 
,  Cot )  kf  decay ;  with  fear;  vhh  diimay.  Un- 
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AP-PANA6E,«.  The  portion  of  ayoung^r 

brother  in  France  :  lands,  &c.  assigned  to 

younger  sons,  or  brethren.    See  further  in 

Cot,  and  Sh^    Lord  Bacon  cells  the  earl. 

dom  of  Chester  a  kind  of  appanage  to 

Wales,  which  used  to  go  to  the  king's  son. 

Swift  uses  the  word  met 

Fr.  Apanage^  appannage,  appennage ;  Law  L. 
App€mmgHHnt  mppanii^um.  Men.  and  CMOneuro 
have  writtOD  ftiUy  upon  tho  origin  of  this  word. 
Spd.  ihToan  the  opinion,  that  Pon-aglam  is  from 
Panii;  or,  if  the  word  is  pzoperly  written,  Apptn- 

3^MM,  1m  ii  taclined  to  believe  it  fonned,  ab 
ppendundOt  qasai  Apptndagimm  Junlorls  fllU. 

APPARATUS, 9.  L.  Apparatus,  a  pre- 
paration :  in  common  use,  to  denote — 

Thiiigs  prepared  or  provided,  collec- 
tively i  preparation,  provision,  orderly  dis- 
poaition  or  arrangement 

AP'PAREL,  0.  s.  To  prepare,  to  pro- 
-EiLLiMO.*  vide,  to  dress,  to  array,  to 
-ATLMENT.t   clothc,  to  invest 

*Chaucer.    ^Morte  Arthur, 
¥T.Appanitt0rt  tnm  luAp-fMrmre,  topxoporo.— 
Sec  Jtm,    TA»-  Un- 

AP-PARENT,a<r.«.  Apparent,  a<i.— seem- 
-ENTLY.  ing,  seen,  visible.  ApparitioUf — 
-ITION.  any  thing  seen,  perceived,  ob- 
-ENCE.*  served;  seeming  to  be^  See 
-ENCY.t  Appear  and  Fabavaunt. 
^Chaucer,  Udal,    ^Qwotr,  DanieL 

Vr.  Appmr^tnet ;  It-enxa;  1*.  Appartiu,  p.p. 
of  Ap-parere.    Un-    Also  Tnms-parent. 

AP-PARITOR,«.    A  summoner  or  citer. 
"St.  AppariUw ;  tarn  L.  ApparUor,  one  who 
dlM,  or  iumxaoDi  to  appear. 

AP-PASSIONATED,*    ad.       Impas- 
sioned ;  under  the  sway  of  passion. 
*Sir  P.  Sidney. 

AP-PAY,*  0.    To  satisfy,  to  content,  to 

? lease.      Pay  is  constantly    so   used    in 
Ihaucer.    *Oumcer,  HalL 
Fr.  Paper  /  It.  Appagare,  pagart ;  from  pQeart^ 
that  is,  paeuHm  rtddere,  to  appease,  (qv.) 

AP-PEACH,  V,    By  old  writers,  as  we 
-ER.        now  use  impeach  (qv.  and  Peacb). 
-MENT.   To  withstand ;  and,  cons. — 
To  put  upon  trial,  to  accuse. 

AP-PEAL,  V.  t.  To  call  upon,  as  judge  or 
-AHT,  ad,  §.  witness— for  Judgment  or  evi- 
-ER.  denoe—to  alter  or  reverse  a 

-ABLE.*       Jttd^ent   already   given ;    to 
-MENT.t       refer,  se.  to  a  judge  or  umpire. 
To  speak  to,  in  prayer  or  accusation ;  to 
accuse.   See  Appellant. — *I£owelL  ^Stow, 

Tt.AppelUr;  Sp.Ap«lar;  It.  9t  L,  Ap-ptUore, 
to  call  to  or  upon ;  from  ad,  and  ptlUre,  (eum 
notaiet  iogal.  Yoss.)    Un-    Also  Inter-pell. 

AP-P£AR>«.«*  To  come  into  sight  or 
-ANCE.  view;  within  perception,  obser- 
-BB.  vation,  notice ;  to  shew,  to  seem,  to 
-iNO.  look,  to  be  likely. 
-INGLT.  let,  Appar-olr  i  It -Irs;  Bp.Apareeerf 
Ij.  Ap-parer«,  (Gr.  Uapttv,  adette,)  to  be  near  to, 
be  present    Di»-  Re- 
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AP-PEASE,  V.     To  satisfy,  to  content; 

-ER.         to  pacify,  bring  or  restore  to  peace 

-ABLE.*    or  quiet;   to  quiet,  to  calm,  to 

-MENT.t  assuage,    to   tranquiUise.      See 

AFrAY.'—*Udal,    fCudworth, 
Ft.  App-ai$*r ;  It  -aeidre;  Sp.Apaearj   ftom 
Ad-paeare.  Paeart,  eompescere,  miilcere.— Jf«M. 
Un- 

AP-PELLANT,  oJ. «.    An  appeUaia  is 
-EE.  an  appetUant,  and   is    also 

-ATE.  one  who  calls  upon  another 

-ATioN.  to  combat.     A  challenger. 

-ATrvE,  <»{.«.     SeeAppRovBB. 
-ATXVELY.*       AppeUatUm  was  used  as  op- 
-ATivENEss.*   pealf  though  now  simply  for 
-ATORY.t  fume.    See  Apfeal. 

^Fuller.    ^Fox. 
Fr.  Appel-tr^  -ant,  -tttoir*;  It. -laUvo;  Sp.  AptH- 
ant*,  -ati9o;  L.  Af^Uom,  p.  p.  of  ApptUare,  to 
appeal. 

AP-PEND,  V.    To  hang  to,  to  fix,  fasten 
-AGE.  or  add  to;  to  annex;   to  at- 

-ziiT,ad.8.   tach,  to  appertain. 
-ENCE.  Append-«n<  from  append«eiu, 

-ENCY.  though  not  uncommonly  writ- 

-IX.  ten  'ant-~*Sir  M,  Hale. 

-ICATED.*^  Fr.  Append-rt;  It.  -«•«;  L.  Ap- 
-IC ATION.      pendere,  to  hang  to,  to  weigh. 

AP-PERCEIVE,* ».  To  perceive;  to 
-iNo.  take  wholly  into  the  mind. 
-CEPTION.  "  By  appereeptwn  he  [Leibnitz] 
understands  tiiat  degree  of  perception 
which  reflects,  as  it  were,  upon  itself;  by 
which  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, and  conscious  of  our  perceptions ;  by 
which  we  can  reflect  upon  tne  operation  of 
our  own  minds,  and  can  comprehend  ab- 
stract truths." — Reid.    *  Chaucer. 

Fr.  Apperuvoir;  L.  Ad,  and  perciptre,  to  per- 
ceive, (qv.) 

AP-PERIL,*  *.    Peril,  (qv.) 
*Shake»peare.  B.  Jensen. 

AP-PER-TAIN,  V.    To  keep  or  hold  to ; 
-MENT.  to  join,  to  belong  to,   to 

-TiNENT,  ad.  9.   concern,  to  relate  to. 
-TiNENCE.  Appertin-en<,  from  pertin- 

-en*  /  though  also  written  purten-an/,  -once. 
Ft.  Apparten-irf   It.  -ere;   Sp.  Peieneear;   L. 
Ad-'pertinere,  {per-Unere,  to  keep. 

AP-PETE,*  V.    To  seek  after,  to  require, 
-ENT,  ad.  to  covet,  to  desire ;  to  long  for. 
-ENCE.       Our  common  «.  Appetite,  uough 
-ENCY.       used  for  desire  gen.,  is    more 
-IBLB.        part  app.  to — 
-IBILITY.   The  desire  of  food,  to  hunger. 
-lTE,t».+».  *  Chaucer.      ^Sir   T.  Elyot.     Hie 
-moN.      rest  are  net   uncommon    in    old 
-mvE,      writers. 

AP-PLAUD,  v.*  To  clap  with  the  hands, 
-ER.  or  beat  with  the    feet ;    to 

-PLAUSE,  s.  raise  any  noise  or  clamour, 
-PLAUs-xvE.*  in  token  of  approbation,  or 
-ED.t  praise ;  and  cons. — 

-IBLE.I  To  praise,  to  approve,  to  com- 

mend.— *Chapman.     ^Bp,  Hall.     iGardner. 
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Fr.  Applaud^  ;  It.  -ire  ;  9p,  Aplaudirf  L. , 

plaudere^  to  clap  at. 

APPLE,  S.V.  AS.  JS^{,  iepwl,  ttpiple ; 
D.  Appel  I  Ger.  Apfel,  malum.  Wach.  coxi- 
jectures  that  the  word  has  reference  to 
roundness ;    ab  vnHenneo,  Ay  and  fro/,  &o/y 

rotundus,  quasi  fructns,  valde  rotemftts  ; 

all  the  dialects  call  round  fruit  by  this 
name,  etiamsi  poma  non  sint 

The  apipU  of  the  eye,— so  called  from  its 
roundness. 

To  apple,  L  e.  to  form  into  a  ball,  is  m, 
common  term  in  Oardening. 

AP-PLOT,  0.  -TiNo.      To  plot,  in  the 
consequential  usage  of  the  word. 
To  scheme,  to  contrive,  to  plan. 

AP-PLY,  V.    To  put,  place,  or  lay  near 
-ING.  to ;  to  bend  or  incline  to ;  to 

Appli-ablb.  direct  the  attention,  to  fix  tlie 
-ANCE.  thoughts,  to  persist  in,  to  con- 

-ER.  stanUy  employ  or  be  at  work  ; 

-EDLT.  to  use  or  employ ;  to  direct, 

-cable.         to  address.    See  Comply. 
-CABLENESS.  *Mttrston.  ^Pearson.  tBramhaiL 
-CABILITY.     iR.  Mountagu. 
-CANT,  s.         Fr.  AppUquer;  8p.  ApUear;  It  Ik 
-CATION.  ^'  Ap-pUears;  Gr.  nXcMcv^  to  kitit 

J  together,  to  tie.  Pfo,  Jun.  aiid 
-CATORY,aif.«.Tooke  consider  to  be  A.8.  Pleppmu 
-MENT.*  ittcumbeie.    Db- In- Mis- Un- 

-CATE,t>.t     -CAT-IVE.t     -ORlLY.f 

AP-POINT,  V.  To  point,  or  brmg  to  a 
-ER.  point ;  to  point  out,  to  fix  or  esta- 
-MENT.  blish  a  point ;  to  provide  or  fur- 
nish at  all  points.  Ajqmnt  not,  (in  Milton,) 
point  not  at,  sc  as  the  cause. 

To  fix,  settle,  or  agree  upon  a  precise 
point  of  time  or  place.     Gen. — 

To  fix,  settle,  or  establish ;  to  provide  or 
furnish. 

Fr.  AppoineUr,  -pointer ^  itatnere,  ponere,  mo- 
ponere ;  from  L.  Ad-punUum,  to  a  point.  Us- 
Pre-Un- 

AP-PORTER,«.  Used  by  Sir  M.  Hale  aa 
equivalent  to  Importer. 

AP-PORTION,  ».  -ATENE88.  To  parti 
to  share ;  to  divide  into  portions,  to  allot 
the  portion,  part,  or  share. 

Fr.  ApporHotuTt  team  the  L.  Ad,  and  poeHo, 
(q.  paitlo.  Yobs.)  ftom  pars,  a  part  or  share. 

AP-POSE,  or  A-posE,  v.  To  put  or 
-ITB.  place  near  to;  to  put  to,  sc  a 
-ITE-LT.  question,  an  interrogatory  ;  to 
-NESS,  question,  to  interrogate;  to  exa- 
-lON.  mine.  To  put  to,  sc  to  a  trial, 
-rvB.  to  a  difficulty,  to  a  task ;  to  try, 
to  task.  We  still  use  the  expression,  to  ie 
put  to  it. 

Apposite, — put  or  placed  near  to,  adapted, 
fitted,  suited,  appropriate,  pertinent. 

Apposition, — ^in  Grammar.   See  Hyphen. 

"  He  apposed  food  to  them ; . . .  they  igt- 
posed  their  hands  to  it** — Chmman. 

Sk.  and  Jun.  think  Appose  is  uaeo  finr  Ospoie. 
At  the  Fr.  Apposer,  It  is  from  the  L.  AppoiUum, 
past  p.  of  Ap-ponert,  to  put  or  place  to. 
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AP-P08TILli,  or  Apostii.l»  *.  Cot  ex- 
pluns  ApottUUt  an  answer  unto  a  petition 
(any  writing)  let  down  in  the  margin 
tkcreofl     See  Postei.. 

In  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  480, 
■le  the  Heads  of  the  Charge  against  Ro- 
bert Earl  of  Somerset,  with  **  Apostyles  of 
the  King"  in  the  margin. 
Fr.  A^poMiU,  apotUtU!  It.  Potiitla,  from  Pom- 
,  p.  of  pontrti  became  they  are  placed 
r>  to  the  text  in  the  moigin. 


AP-PRAISE,  e.     To  set,  or  fix  a  price ; 
-BS.        to  rate  or  estimate  the  value,  to 
-MEBT.    appreciate. 
Anciently — Amise-menl.     See  Prize. 
Vt.Jm^prMgr;  It.  •«reca«r«;  8p.  Apreeiar,  to 
art  a  pnee;  (L.  md,  and  prttiuwh  a  price.) 

AP-PRECATION,*  J.  -ory.*  Prayer, 
beseeching,  (for  some  blessing,  in  opposi- 
tion to — to  deprecate,  against  some  evil.) 

*Bp.  HalL 

L.  J^rtca-ri,  -iitm,  to  pray  to,  to  pray,  to 


AP-PRECIATE,  V.  -ion.    To  set  or  fix 
a  price ;  to  rate  or  estimate  the  value ;  to 
estimate,  to  value.    See  Appraise. 
Fr.  Apprieier,  to  let  a  prioc. 

AP-PRE-HEND,  v.    To  take  or  seize,  to 

catch,  to  hold. 

To  take  (the  meaning),  to  per- 

-lOH.  ceive,  to  conceive ;  to  under- 

-ivz.  stand,   to  learn  ;  to  perceive, 

-ITE-LT.         sc    a  difficulty,  a  danger ;  to 

-KESS.  suspect;   to  suspect  danger; 

to  &ar.     See  oasd  and  Prize  ;  and  also 

Apprixe. 

Fr.  Ap-prekndrtt  -prendre;  It  -prendere;  Sp. 
jf jirrfcf arf IT  ;  L.  Apprekenderet  to  take  hold  of. 
Co-  In-  Mis-  Ua- 

AP-PRENTICE,  V.  s.     One  who  (oppre- 
-SKIP.        hende)    tkkes,    receives,   teaches 
•HOOD.*    (himself),  or  is  teught  (by  others). 
-uage.^   a  disciple,  a  learner.    See  Ap- 
pkehemp. 
*Skak.     ^HoUantL  Evelyn. 
Fr,  Appremii,  a  leaner,  from  Ap-prendre^  to 
learn:    ftp.  Aprend-ix,  -er,  firom   the  L.  Appre- 
r,  to  take  hold  of. 


AP-PREST,*  s.  Fr.  Jpprett,  preparation. 
Apprt9ter,  to  prepare,  to  make  ready.  See 
Pbjest.— *HoMmA^ 

AP-PRIZE,  J.*  ».  The  ».  (of  which  the 
examples  are  quite  modem)  is  formed  upon 
the  j;     See  Apprehend. — ^Oower, 

To  take  or  convey  (to  another),  to  teach, 
to  inform ;  to  give  notice  or  information ; 
Id  oonvey,  se.  knowledge  or  information ; 
to  eaase  to  apprehend  or  perceive. 

Fr.  Apprie,  tnm  Apprendre,  to  learn,  to  teseh. 

AP'PROACH,  r.  a.  To  be,  or  cause  to 
•iiEL&  be,  or  come,  near  to :  to  move,  or 
•EB.  make  progress,  towards.  See 
-mhit.  Proch. 

Wt.  Appr^-cher;    It.  -dare,  approphiquare,  »c- 
l«;   %ar.  t.   Approximmre,  {ad,   proximut, 
,)  to  apptozlmatc,  (qv.) 
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AP-PROBATE,*  ».    To  try,  to  examine, 
-ION.        fully,  satisfactorily;   to  be  satis- 
-ORY.t     fied  wiih;  to  think  or  judge  fa- 
vourably of ;  to  commend,  to  maintain. 
*ElyoU     *^HalL 

Fr.  Approbation  ;  It.  Apro-vazione :  S^.-baeion  ; 
L.  ApprobaliOt  ft-om  Approhatum,  past  p.  of  Ap- 
probare,  (Ad-probareJ  to  approve,  (qv.)  Also  Fr. 
Approbatif,  approbative.— Co<.    Dia- 

AP-PROM PT,*  V.   To  briug  or  draw  out ; 
to  make  ready  for  use. — *  Bacon. 
Ad,  and  prompiut,  Arom  promere,  to  bring  out. 

AP-PROPINQUATION,*  9.  -piNQUE. 
L.  Appropinqwtre,  to  spproach,  (ad  snd 
propinquuSf)  from  prope,  near. 

Appropinque  is  Hudibrastic,  i.  e.  bur- 
lesque.    See  Approach. — *Bp.  HaU. 

AP-PROPRE,*  ».  To  belong  properly, 
-PRI-ABLE.  particularly,  exclusively  to ;  to 
-AMENT.  allot  or  assign,  to  consign,  to 
'At^v.ad.  apply,  to  take,  to  assume,  to 
-ATE-LY.  attribute,  sc.  to  its  proper  or 
-NESS.  to  any  particular,  purpose,  per- 

-lON.  son,  or  thing. 

-ETARY.t       *Chaucer.  Bemers.     ^SpeL 

Pr.  Approprier;  Sp.  Apropriar;  It.  &  Low  L. 
Appropriate.  From  ad  and  propriue,  firom  prope, 
near;  for  all  usually  endeavour  to  be  near  to 
those  things  which  they  possess— which  are  their 
own. — Fast.    Un- 

AP-PROVE,  V.  To  try,  to  stand  trial ;  to 
-AELE.  show  or  manifest  upon  trial. 

-AL.  To  think  or  judge  favourably : 

-EDLY.  to  commend;    to  favour;    to 

-MENT.         support 

-ER.  '*  Approvement  is,  frhen  a  per- 

-INGLY.  son,  indicted  of  treason  or 
-ABLEMES8.*felony,  and  arraigned  for  the 
-ANCE."^  same,  doth  confess  the  fact  be- 
-  PROOF.  fore  plea  pleaded ;  and  appeals 
or  accuses  others,  his  accomplices,  in  the 
same  crime ;  in  order  to  obtain  his  pardon. 
In  this  case  he  is  called  an  approver  or 
prover,  and  the  party  appealed  or  accused 
is  called  the  appellee." — Blackstone.  See 
Approbate.    *Brvum,     ^Tiurauon, 

Fr.  Ap-prouver;  It.  -provare;  8p.  Apro-bar, 
-var  ;  A,8.  Prof-ian,  to  prove  to  try.    Dis-  Un- 

AP-PROXIMATE,  v.  ad.  To  be  or  come 

-ATION.    near  to;  to  approach;  to  border 

-ANT.*    upon,  have  an  affinity  with.     See 

Approach. — *Sir  E.  Bering. 

It  Approisitnanna  ;  8p.  Aproximacion ;  Low  L. 

Approximare,  {ad,  and  proieknne,  nearest.) 

AP-PULSE,  *.  A  beating  or  dashing 
against ;  touching,  reaching. 

L.  Appultue,  {ad,  pellere,  puUum,  to  beat  or 
dash.) 

APRICATE,  V.  L.  Apricari,  to  bask  in 
the  sun.  Noticed  by  Ray  as  a  new  coinage 
by  Boyle,  who  affected  such  words. 

APRICOT,  *.  Fr.  Abrieot  (which  Cot  calls 
the  abrieot  or  apricock  plum)  ;  It  Berieuo- 
colo,  AMococQ ;  Sp.  Albaricoque ;  mala  pr®- 
coqua  or  prsecocia.     See  Men. 
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APRIL,  *.  Fr.  Avrii;  It  Jprile ;  Sp. 
Jbril ;  L.  Apriiis,  either  from  cuppos,  foam, 
because  Venus,  to  whom  this  mouth  was 
sacred,  sprang  from  the  foam  of  the  sea ; 
or  from  Aperire,  to  open:   or,  as  Joseph 

.  Scaliger  thought,  from  Aper,  a  boar ;  and 
he  instances  as  a  similar  name  the  Gr. 
Z\a4nifio\MVf  from  cXo^/SoXto,  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Diana,  the  striker  of  the  stag. 
The  reasons  against  the  first  two  are  stronger 
than  any  that  appear  to  exist /or  the  last. 

APRON,  M.  -ED.  App.  to  an  article  of 
apparel  worn  in  front  of  the  limbs  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  over  the  other 
apparel : — also  to  a  cover  for  the  same 
purpose  in  a  chaise  or  seat  to  a  carriage ; 
and  to  other  things,  from  a  supposed  resem- 
blance, e,g,  in  a  goose,  in  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

Of  unsettled  etymology.  Mins.  propocet,  A/ort 
one.  Sk.,  A.  8.  A/oran,  afore.  Mr.  Boucher  thinlu 
it  "  may  perhaps  be  derived  flrom  Nappe,  ifvhence 
our  word  Napery."  Mr.  Brocket  says,  in  the 
North,  the  word  is  Noppemf  conformable  to  the 
old  orthography;  and  he  derives  from  the  Fr.  Na- 
peroHt  a  Urge  cloth.  So  also  Mr.  Todd.  Lacombe 
has  Jppronaire,  and  Apronier,  No  instance  of 
Napron  has  been  found. 

APT,  V.  ad.     To  join,  fit,  or  suit ;  to  pre- 

-IT17DE. 

-LY. 

-NESS. 

-ITUDINALLY.* 

-I8E,t  V, 

-IFY,t|;. 


ARABESQUi;*  Fr.  ad. 

*Cot. 


Arabian-like. 


pare,  to  be  ready,  quick, 
dexterous. — *  Baxter,  t  Udah 
Fr.  Apt-e;  Sp.  -o ;  It.  Alto; 
L.  Apl-u»t  -are^  (Gr.  Airrciv,) 
to  bind,  to  Join.  Aptue  is  dlcitur 
qui  oonvenienter  alicul  Junctus 
est.    Ad-  Co-  In-  Un- 


AQUATIC,  ad.  App.  to— That  wliich  can 
-icAL.  or  may,  that  which  does,  dwell 
-XLB.  or  g^ow  in  the  water ;  watexy. 

Aqueous.     Aquaryt  —  a   place   made  and 
Aquosity.*  adapted  for  aquatic  plants. 

*HoUand. 

Fr.  Aguai-ique,'  It  ft  Sp. •ico;  from  L.  Aquoj 
water.    In-  Sub- 

Aqua  is  In  Go.  Aquot  or  Achwos ;  and  In  Ger. 
Ach  (Wach.)  is  the  element  of  water,  and  Aeha, 
flowing  water.  Jan.  is  inclined  to  believe  their 
origin  to  be  the  same;  and  Stiemhieimius,  in  the 
opinion  of  Wach.,  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
origin.  *'  Derivatur  k  linguaa  nostras  monosyllabo 
purisslmo  A,  id  est.  Aqua;  inde  Aa^aqua  fluens; 
inde  Akot  (per  literam  inteicalarem  k.)  Gmcis 
Axa.  Ac  tandem  ex  Ahva  Latinis  factum  Aqua." — 
A  means  source,  spring,  fountain,  (See  A,)— and 
thence,  water  springing,  flowing;  and  the  cA,  or 
ehu,  or  qu^  (of  which  no  account  has  been  at- 
tempted,) may  be  the  Qo.Auk:  thus,  Aauk-oe^ 
auk^f  aehoe,  acJtwo«,  aqua;  meaning  the  ekinjff 
or  continuing  motion  or  flow  of  the  woier,  (i.  e. 
chwa-ter.) 

AQUE-DUCT,  *.     That  which  leads  or 

guides,  conveys,  the  course  of  water. 

Fr.  Aqu-educt;  It.  -idoUo ;  Sp.  -educto^  from  L. 
Aqua^  water,  and  dneiiim,  past,  p.  of  ducere,  to 
lead. 

AQUILINE,  ad.    Like  an  eagle ;  arched 
and  hooked  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle. 
Fr.Aquil-in;  It.  -ino;  L.  Aquiiinue,  fh)m  Aquila, 
an  eagle. 

ARy  term.    See  Eiu 
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ARABLE,  ad.  Aration.*    That  may  b^ 

ered  or  ploughed ;  tilled  or  turned  with  a 

plough.     See  Earth. — *  Cowley. 

Fr.  8c  8p.  Ara-hU !    It.  -hiU;  J^ArabUiM^  Ittnn 
Arare,  to  plough ;  A.  8.  Brian,  to  ere,  to  plough. 

ARACE,*  V.    To  tear  up  by  the  roots. 
*Chattcer.   Wyat. 

Fr.  Arraeher,  eveliere,  (8k.) ;  and  the  Fr.  frona 
Sradieare,  (Men.) 

ARAISE,*  t;.  A  S.  Arisan,  to  raise.  See 
Arise  and  Raise. — *Chaucer.  Shak. 

ARANEOUS,  ad.  FuU  of  spiders, 
spinners ;  or  of  cobwebs. — Cot. 

Fr.  Aroign-i,  -eux  ;  L.  Araneotus,  firom  Aranea, 
trom.  the  Heb.  Arag,  texere.— Kom. 

ARBALIST,  or  Arcubalist,  <.  -er.  One 
who  casts  or  shoots  from  a  bow ;  a  bowman, 
an  archer.    See  Artillery. 

Fr.  Arbaleete;  Bar.  L.  Arcuhaliettu,  from  Ar<^ 
cue,  a  bow,  and  balietti,  from  fiaWetv,  to  cast;  to 
shoot. 

ARBITER,  t;.  t.  One  who  examines, 
-tr-able.  tries,  determines,  decides, 
-ARY.  judges ;  an  examiner,  a  judge ; 

-ari-ly.  a  decider,  a  determiner, — 
-NESS.  usually  app.  to  one  chosen  by 

-ous.  the  litigant  parties.  Arbitrar-y^ 

-ousLY.  -ily,  -iness,  'tout,  -iously,  are 
-TR-ATE,  V.  used  when  the  judgment  wholly 
-ATiON.  depends  upon  the  uncontrolled 
-ATOR.         will  of  the  arbiter. 

-EMENT.  YT.Arbitr-e,  -er  ;  It  -o,  -are ;  Sp.  -*, 
-ESS.  -or;  L.A  rbiter  ;  which  Vosa.  and  Jun. 

think  is  fhnn  Ar  for  ad,  and  the  ancient  bito  for  eo, 
to  go :— The  proper  meaning  of  arbiter,  being  one 
who  goes — to  inspect,  to  examine. 

ARBORATOR,*  s.     One    who    plants, 
-ESCENT.*  who  cultivates   the   growth    of 
-1ST.*        trees  :  who  prunes  them. 
-Eous.t      Arboriculture  is  now  in  use. 
-ous.t        ^Evelyn.       ^Brown.        tMUtotu 

-ET.«  %PiaUps. 

Ft.  Arborateur ;  L.Arboralar;  from  Arbor,  a 
tree.    Inter- 

ARBOUR,  *.  V*  Usually  app.  to  a  place 
of  retirement  in  gardens  or  pleasure 
grounds,  formed  of  trees  for  shade  or 
shelter.     See  Harbour. — *0.  Fletcher. 

Com.  derived  from  Arbor,  a  tree.  T.  H.  (In 
Sk.)  thinks  it  is  Air-bower.  8k.  himself  (cinoe 
Chaucer  and  others  write  it  Berber},  that  it  ia 
fIrom  the  A.  S.  Herberga,  mansio,  from  Herebe' 
organ,  herebyrigan,  to  harbour, 

ARC,  t.  Arc, — ^a  small  arch :  an  arched 
-UATEyoJ.  way.    See  Arch. — *H.  More, 

-ADE.  p,^  jif.c^  arcade;  It.  6e  Sp.  Area,'  L. 

-UAL.  Areue,  a  bow,  or  arch. 

ARCANE,  ».  Any  thing  withheld  from 
the  knowledge  of  another ;  concealed,  se- 
creted ;  a  secret. 

Perhaps  from  Arcere,  to  hold  in ;  to  keep  in. 
Arcanum  est  res  secreta,  &  quft  omnes  areeantmr. 
See  Foee. 
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ABCH»  9. «.    To  bow  or  curre  towards  a 

drcvlar  •hape;   to  make  in  the 

shape  of  a  bow  or  cunre. 

-BIT.      Jlrdter, — a  bowman ;  one  that  uses, 

-IT.*       that  shoots  with,  a  bow.    See  Ar- 

BJULUT  aiMl  Arcane. — *G»  WatU. 

Ft.  Afth-^:  Bp»  -«ro;  It.  Ardert;  L.  Areut,  a 

tew ;  peittaiM  ftan  Arctrtf  to  hold  in,  as  the  endi 

of  a  bow  ai«  hdd  Ib  or  dmwn  towaids  eafeh  other. 


^  fldL     Chief,  principal,  superemi- 

-LT.        aent  in  any  respect     Cons. — 
-nsaa.     Boguidi,  knaviah,  waggish,  sly, 
-ICAL.*   artfol*  cunning. 
It  Is  used  by  Shak.  as  a  s.  in  K.  Lear: — 
«  My  v«irthj  ordb  and  patnm  I* 

At^  from  Gr.  Apx*^*  chief,  (Sk.)  was 
introduced  into  the  Ger.  dialects  about  the 
fen  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  in  arch  duke, 
wrtk  rogue,  &c  and  signifies  chie^  &c. 

From  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  to 
denote  eminence  in  roguish,  knarish, 
viggisfa,  sly,  artful,  cunning  tricks,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  acquired  its  consequential 
application  alone. 

Arek,  or  Jre,  though  com.  affixed  to  the 
sneeeeding  word,  is  an  atL,  and  should 
stand  alone,  as  it  does  in  our  old  writers. 
See  Hyphen. — *C%uiwortk. 

ARCHAISM,  «.     An  antique  or  anti- 
quated word  or  phrase. 
Gr.  Afxai0t,  andeBt. 

ARCHE-TYPE,  t.  -al.  •*  A  principal 
^pe,  figure,  form ;  the  chief  pattern, 
mould,  model,  example,  or  sample,  whereby 
a  thing  is  framed ;  an  authentic  or  original 
dncu^t." — CoL 

Wr.  ArcA*-lwP*»-  It-  -WP*  '•  ^  AreJutypum ;  Gr. 
it^x«T*ir«v,  from  a#xii  c^t  sad  rvftott  form. 

ARCHI-'fECT,  f.     A  chief  workman, 

-ITS.  builder;    one  skilled   in  work- 

-ONK.  manship,  in  building;  in  plan- 

-OR.  ntng  or  designing  work,  build- 

.RK9S.  ing8.^*CKdiiwr^ 

.DRK.  ^-  AreU-Ucte;  It  -Mto ;  Bp.  -Ueie  ; 

rr",  L.  ArckUeetmt;  Or.  Awt«T€rrw»,  from 

•vBAk  ^pxn*  chte^  and  TcrrMv,  frean  T«vxcfy, 

-OMICAI^  tawodL 


ARCHI-TRAyE,  «.  -bd.    The  principal 
beam  (tnbt) ;  or  Uie  beam  that  serves  the 
puipoaa  of  an  arch, 
Vr.  It.  ft  Sp.  ArtkUram. 

ARCHIVES,  f.  "Where  the  public  papers 

or  recoids  are  deposited;   frequently  so 

used  by  Josephus. 
pr.  Artk49m  ;  It.  -Irto  ;  8p.  -Iro  /  Gr.  A^ctov 

ARCTIC.    See  Antarctic. 
ARCUBALIST.    See  Ajuialibt. 

ARI>£NT,  odL  Burning,  heating;  hot, 
-CNTfcT.  fieiy ;  harhig  the  Tiolence  of  fire; 
•ENCT.  and  therefore  violent,  vehement, 
•ooE.     passionate,  eager,  fierce. 

Jrdmr  is  app*  ^7  J^ton,  to  the  sentient 
Being :  **  Thousand  celestial  Ardar%^ 

8£ 


Yt.Ar^tnli  It. -enfa;  8p. -irate;   L,  Ardem, 
p.  p.  of  Ardere,  to  parch,  to  bum. 

ARDUOUS,  <uf.    Lofty,  steep;    difficult 

-LY.       to  ascend  or  climb  ;  difficult 

-NESS.  It.  ft  Sp.Arduo ;  lj.Arduu$,  flrom  Ardere  ; 
because,  like  flame  and  things  burning  (quas 
ardtnt)  it  (aliquid  arduum)  directs  its  course  to 
things  akift.  The  word  appears  quite  modern  in 
English  xuage. 

ARE,  Art.  Are  ia  com.  called  an  aux- 
iliary V.  and  the  plural  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  tr.  To  be.  It  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  the  primltiye  meaning  is  front  or 
fore: — The  Jront  part  of  the  body,  as 
opposed  to  the  hind  or  back.  In  Go.  Air, 
A.  S.  JBr,  is  prhts,  ante,  before.  In  Gr. 
Lap,  jjp,  ia  the  fore  or  ear\y  part  of  the 
year  or  day,  the  spring,  the  morning.  We 
then  find  that  the  A  S.  Ar,  are,  D.  Eere, 
is  used  to  denote  honour ;  and  the  v.  in 
A.  S.  Ar-ian,  D.  Eer-en,  Ger.  Er-en,  Sw. 
^r-a,  to  honour ;  i.  c.  to  put  or  place  for- 
toard,  before  others ;  to  adrance,  to  prefer, 
(to  kery,  qv.)  In  Sw.  Ara  is  a  messenger, 
an  errand  or  arrand-bearer,  one  sent  forth 
or  forward;  and  the  Ger.  Er-en  is  also  to 
bear  or  carry  an  errand. 

There  seems  no  violence  in  the  inference 
from  the  etymon :  that — 

Are  is— To  stand  forward,  to  ttand  forth, 
to  put  or  place  forward  or  forth ; — ^to  exist, 
(ex-eUtere,  ex-stare,) 

Art,  (A  S.  Eart,)  is  Ared,  ar'd,  art,  now 
restricted  to  the  second  person  singular. 
The  regular  plural  of  Are  is  Ar-en :  it  has 
been  long  used  without  the  term,  Widif 
com.  employs  ben,  L  e.  be-en,  in  all  the  per- 
sons pluraL    See  R,  and  also  Is,  Was. 

AREA,  #.  An  oreo  is  a  place  where  corn, 
when  reaped,  may  be  thrashed  and  dried. 
From  L.  Arere,  to  dry,  (Voss.) 

Open  places  in  a  city  are,  (Var.)— and 
more  gen.  any  open,  though  bounden  space, 
is — so  called. 

A-READ,*  t».    To  coi^ecture,  to  guess,  to 
declare,  to  explain,  to  counsel. 
*Not  uncommon  in  old  writers. 
A.8.  Jrad-an,  to  conjecture,  to  divfne,  to  guess, 
to  read ;  a  word,  adds  Sonu,  which  to  this  day  we 
use  for  explaining  of  riddles. 

A-RECHE,*  V.  Akauoht.   A  S.  Arecc-an 
to  get,  to  obtain,  to  attain  or  achieve ;  to 
reach,  to  take,  (Som.)--*G<w<?r 

AREFY,  V.  -ACTION.  To  dry,  or  cause 
to  be  dry.   L.  if  re-/a»re,  to  make  dry. 

ARENA  »•  -ACEOUS.  The  amphitheatre 
is  usually  so  called,  because  that  place  is 
spread  with  sand,  in  usum  pugnse. 

"  Herevnto  may  be  added  the  arena,  the 
place  below  in  which  their  games  were 
exhibited,  so  called,  for  that  it  was  strowed 
ouer  with  sand  for  the  drinking  in  of  the 
bloud,  which  was  swlt  vpon  it,  and  officers 
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they  had  purposely  for  this  business,  who 

in  die  lawes  and  writings  of  the  Christian 

doctours  are  tearmed,' arenant,  Sanders." — 

HakewilL 
Fr.  Ari»-4  ;  It.  -a,  -cio ;  L.  Arena^  sand,  firom 
.  Arere^  to  dry,  (quia  arida  blbulaque,)  because  dry 
and  bibulous. 

AREOPA6  Y,  9,    A  court,  said  to  be  the 
most  sacred  and  yenerable  assembly  in  all 
Greece.     App.  met  by  Brown  to — 
Severity  of  sentence,  of  punishment 

Gr.  Kpti<nrato9t  (opctoc  irayot,)  Mars's  bill. 

A-RERE,  V,  A  S.  Araran,  to  rear  or 
raise  up :  to  erect,  to  excite. 

ARESON,*  V.  To  think,  to  censure,  to 
accuse,  to  arraign^  (qv.) — ^Chaucer. 

Fr.  AmUtontr^  to  reason  with,  (Tyrw.)  Fr. 
Rai9on;  li.  RagUme;  L.  Ratio,  tmmRerif  rattu, 
to  think. 

ARETTE,  or  Arret,  V.  To  reckon,  value, 
estimate ;  to  place  to  the  account,  to  lay 
to  the  charge,  to  impute  ;  to  assign. 

In  Bar.  L.  is  found  Arrttar^ ;  the  same,  says 
Du  Cange,  as  Setare,  rettare,  for  Rectart;  to 
warn  an  accused  person  4o  do  rigki  (rectum)  ;  to 
summon  to  Justice.  Arrtite,  says  Sk.,  seems  to 
mean  to  censure,  to  estimate ;  from  the  Fr.  Ar- 
rtMttr,  to  Judge.  Tyrw. — ^to  impute  to.  The  Gr. 
AoytCofiatt  Is  rendered  by  the  Vulgate,  Imputor, 
Repuior,  and  these  by  Wiclif  ArttU.  Tindall 
translates  the  Gr.  variously,  to  oonte,  to  reckon, 
to  impute,  to  lay  to  the  charge.  Perhaps  Arttte 
is  Ante,  to  ratt,  (qv.)  fh>m  Reor,  rcUtu. 

ARGENT,  ad.     Silvery;  having  the  ap- 
-INE.*   pearances  of  silver. 
-RT.t     *JB.  HaU,     ^UowelL 

Fr.  Argent;  li,Argenlo;  Sp.  Argen;  L.  Ar- 
geutumy  silver ;  from  kpyvpovt  ■<>  called,  napa  to 
apyov,  from  its  whiteness. 

ARGIL,  *.     Potter's  clay. — Tyrw. 
-LACEOUS.    Fr*  ArgUie;  IL  ft  'L.ArgiUm;  Gr. 
-LOUS.  Ap7iXXoc,  a  white  pure  evth,  from 

upriott  white. 

ARGOSY,*  «.  In  Mid.  L.  ArgU  seems  to 
have  been  used  for  a  ship,  so  called,  says 
Du  Cange,  ab  Argo,  the  name  of  the  first 
ship,  that  in  which  Jason  sailed  to  Colchis. 
And  he  cites  **  Argis  baud  modica  mer- 
cibus  referta ;"  i.  e.  perhaps  **  An  ArgosU,'* 
deeply  laden  with  merchandize ;  and  such 
a  siiip  it  is  that  Shak.  calls  an  Argoty : 
Drayton, — a  ship  bearing  artillery,  soldiers, 
and  other  freightage. — *Skak,  Drayton, 

ARGUE,  0.  To  make  clear,  evident,  mf « 
-ER.  nifest ;  to  show,  to  prove,  to 

-INO.  convince  or  convict 

-KENT,<.v.  To  shew  (the  reasons  of  any 
-MENT-ATION.  thing) ;  to  reason,  to  dls- 
-ATIVE.  cuss,  to  treat  of,  to  debate ; 

-ATIVELT.         to  dispute. 
-AL.*  Argument  is  not  only  app. 

-iZE,t  V,  to  Uie  reason,  the  reasoning ; 

but  to  the  subject  reasoned,  discoursed, 
treated  of;  the  statement  or  summary  of  the 
subject  or  subjects. — *S.  Johnton.  ^Wood, 
Fr.  Arg-ner;  ft.  'Uire,  -^ameniare;  8p.  -mir;  h. 
Argmertf  plainly,  says  Voss.  from  apyott  clear, 
manifest.    Re-  Un- 
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ARGUTE,*    ad.  «>  Clear,    brisk,    thaxp, 

-LY.t  subtle. 

-NEss.1       *  Barrow,      *^Sieme,      XDrydetu 

-ATIONS.!   %HaU, 

Fr.  Argute ;  It.  >o ;  L.  Arguttu ;  past  p.  of 
Arguere,  to  make  dear,  evident 

ARID,  ad.  -ITY.  Dried,  scorched,  parched. 

Fr.  Arid-e;  It  ft  8p.  -o;  L.Aridtu,  from  Arere, 
to  dry. 

ARIETATIOK,*  e.    Butting,  pushing, 

striking. — *Bacon.  GlanviL 

-     Fr.  Arietont;   L.  Arietare,  to  butt  push,  or 
strike  like  a  raai  {ariu).  Of  doubtfrd  etjmology. 

A-RIGHT,  ov.    On  right,  rightly,  jusUy. 

ARIOLATION,*  #.    Prophecy,  divina- 
tion.— *Brown. 

ffarioluM  prius  Ailt  Fariolut,  h  Fari^  sive  fando, 
(Voss.)  Sariolarif  to  speak  ot  to  prophesy,  to 
divine.    Bemers  writes  Ariciee,  L  e.  diviners. 

A-RISE,  0.  «.*  -INO,  t.  To  get  up,  mount, 
or  ascend ;  to  grow,  spring  upwards ;  and 
thus,  to  come  into  view  or  notice ;  to  be> 
come  conspicuous,  eminent ;  to  become  of 
greater  value  or  esteeno. — *  Brown. 
A.8.  Arie-an,  to  move  up  or  above. 

ARIST-ARCHY,*  *.    Arittoeracy,  ,^  n, 

-OCRACY.      form  of  government  in  which 

-OCRATY.     power  is  possessed  by  the  more 

-ocEAT.       eminent  citizens:  usually  few 

-0CRAT-I&  in  number. 

-ICAL.  Aristocrat  is  a  modem  word* 

>ICALLT.      borrowed  from   the   Fr.,    and 

already  in  disuse. — *  Harrington. 

Fr.  Ariatoera-tie ;  It  -ste ;  Sp.  -da  ;  Gr.  Ap^rr- 
apx-*^**  optoTOKpaTcia,  from  apto'rof,  Strongest 
greatest  and  apx*i,  chief,  or  Kparoc,  power, 
government. 

ARITHMETIC,  «.  The  science  of  num- 
-AL.       hers. 

-AIXT.    ^,  AHfhn4Uaue ;   It  -iUea;   8p.&L. 
-IAN.      ArithmeUea;  Or.  Apitf/io^i  number. 

ARK,  «.  -ED.    A  chest,  a  coffer. 

App.  esp.  to  the  ark  or  close  vessel 

that  contained  Noah  and  hia  family;  and 

to  the  coffer  in  which  the  eovenant  was 

deposited. 

IL  Sp.  ft  L.  Area,  from  Areere,  to  confine,  to 
contain. 

ARM,  0. 8.  To  put  on,  furnish,  or  supply,  that 

-ADA.  which  may  protect,  strengthen, 

-AMENT.  or  defend ;  that  which  may  ot- 

-ATURE.  fend,  ixyure,  or  destroy :  to  pro- 

-9UR.  vide  with  weapons  of  offence 

-ORER.  or   defence; — gen.   to   protect, 

-OURLE8S.  strengthen,  or  defend ;  to  pro- 

-CURT.  vide,  to  f^uiiish. 

-Y.  The  «.  is  used  only  in  the  pluraL 

D.  Ger.  Dan.  ft  Sw.  Arm;  Fr.  Arm-tf  It  <«r«/ 
8p.  -€tr  ;  Oo.  Arm*  ;  Sax.  Barm,  eorm  ;  Or.  Apyior ; 
L.  Armme,  and  Armoric,  Armm,  is  the  whole  Joint 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  fist ;— from  Eipccv,  imc- 
tere,  to  bind;  or  from  Ger.  Eeren,  (atpctv,)  capere, 
to  take.— From  Ger.  Arm,  the  L.  Arwm^^Wach. 
Dis-  In-  Un- 
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ARM,  <.    Hie  waole  jmnt  from  the  shoul- 
-FUL.    der  to  the  fist     See  Arm,  above. 
Anj  thing  affixed  to,  or  extending 
from,  the  trunk,  or  stem,  or  main 
body ;  a  limb. 
A  means,  or  instrument  of  offence  or 
dclenee— of  strength. 

AR3IILLARY,  odL  The  onm&ory  sphere 
is  the  edlection  of  several  circles  so  dis- 
posed among  themselves,  as  to  imitate  the 
aevcnl  lines  that  were  imagined  in  the 
heavens  to  represent  the  path  or  passage 
of  the  Stan,  which  revolve  therein,  and 
the  exact  bounds  which  terminate  their 


Fr.  Arm-ittmi   8p.  -«lte;    It  &  L.  ArmiUa; 
rings  ibr  the  anna  ;  gen. — ^ringa  or  circlet. 

ARMI-POT£NT,    ad.      Able,    strong, 

powerful  in  arms  ;  warlike. 

8p.  ArmlpoinU  (L.  Jmo,  anns,  and  polflnt, 
aUc) 

ARMI-STIC£,  8,   A  cessation  from  arms, 
fron  war ;  a  suspension  of  arms. 

With  our  old  writers  the  common  ex- 
pression is  an  "  abttinence  of  war." 

It  ArmiMli-%ia  ;  8p.  -do  ;  (L.  Arma,  arms,  and 
jMtre,  to  stay,  to  eeaae.) 

AROMATIC,  ad.  s.    Aromatic,  ad.  com. 
-tCALm  — smelling  o^  scented  with, 

-n-ATiox.t   *Baam.  ^Hottand.   tEvelyn, 

-Ka.t  Fr.  Arom-atique  ;  It  -^ieitdk ;  8p. 

-««,  -mUco  ;  L.  Aromta ;  Gr.  ApM^yia,  (of  uooertaln 

_r,>  that  which  expires  or  InreatlieB  forth  a 

odour. — r««. 


A-ROUKD.    On  round. 

Encircling ;  in  a  circle ;  circumscribing 

on  every  point  of  the  circumference ;   on 

everj  side. 

Fr.  Rtmd-e  ;  It  -o  ;  from  the  L  Rolundnt^  from 
Sate,  a  whed.  In  A.  8.  the  place  of  this  pr.  Is 
woffl&eA.  bj  Hmaii^  and  OakmnL-^Tookt. 

A'ROUSE,  «.  To  raise,  or  cause  to  rise ; 
to  excite ;  and  in  Beau.  &  F.,  to  re-ani- 
Bate,  to  levive. 

"  The  bHiaful  dew  of  heaven  do's  arowze 
TOO.** — Two  N.  Kinsmen, 

A-ROW,  or  Arewe,  av.  In  an  orderly 
line ;  in  regular  succession.    On  row.     See 


A.  8b  Hrawa  ;  Bag.  lS«w,  torn,  and.  wo^.  Bsttle 


A-ROYNT,*  e.  Arftyni  lAetf— Begnawed 
thee ;  Be  thou  gnawed,  eaten,  consumed ; 
similar  to  the  common  malediction — A 
plague  take  thee  ;  A  pock  light  upon  thee. 
See  RoTNB. — *Shak. 

Tt,  Btrnftr  ;  L.  Rodere,  rodieare,  roeare,  ron- 
tart.  r9i^er  (Men.) ;  to  gnaw,  knap,  or  nibble  off; 
to  ikec,  cat,  or  w«ar  away,  (Cot) 


ARQUEBUSE,  «.    A  gun. 

-IML  pr.j#iyg*a*»»  B^argtub-me,  -«n'«r,  -«tf«r  ; 
-lEH.  It  AreMA^to  ;  Sp.  Areahnx.  Composed 
otArcp  an  are  or  how :  and  bu$io,  a  hole.— Afea. 
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It  Btuiof  Fr.  Bust,    Perhaps  from  It  Bugtar*; 
Fr.  Bu^aert  to  bore. 

ARRAIGN,  V.    To  call  upon  (any  one), 

-MENT.   to  give  a  reason  or  cause  ;  to  call 

-ER.*      for  a  defence  or  justification ;  to 

put  upon  defence;  to  accuse  or  find  &ult 

with.     In  Law, — to  call  the  prisoner  to  the 

bar  of  the  court,   to  answer  the  matter 

charged  upon  him  in  the  indictment 

*  Coleridge, 

Ft.  Arouonner ;  snd,  by  contrsctlon,  arainier, 
araiitur  and  arreasner.  Ad'tatiotum  ponere,  to 
pat  to  account,  or  to  give  a  reason  or  account  Un-> 

ARRAND,  s.  -LESS.  So  anciently  written, 
and  also  then,  as  now  usually.  Errand,  (qv.) 

AR-RANGE,  e.  To  put  in  order  (q.  d. 
-MENT.  in  a  ring  or  circle) ;  to  dispose  or 
-ER.  place  in  an  orderly  manner ;  to 
-iNa»      methodize.    Dis-  Mis- 

ARRAKT,  ad.  -lt.  Shameless,  profligate, 

wicked,  as  vagabonds ; — without  blushiug  or 

flinching ;  in  right  earnest 

Perhaps  firom  L.  Errant^  p.  p.  of  Errare,  to 
wander ;  a  vagrant,  a  vagabond. 

ARRAS,  t,  Fr.  Arras  ;  It  Arazxo,  a  kind 
of  tapestry  manufiustured  at  Arras. 

AR-RAUGHT,*  pt,     Raught  or  reached. 
'Spenser, 

AR-RAY,  V,  s.  -MENT.  To  cover,  to  cloak, 
to  clothe,  to  dress ;  to  put,  to  set  in  order, 
to  deck.    Dis-  Un- 

ARRE,  V,  App.  by  Holland  to  the  snarl 
of  a  dog. 

AR-REAR,  V.  t.  -AGE.    To  back ;  to  go 

or  come  back  or  behind;  to  put  or  drive 

back  ;  to  remain  behind. 

Fr.  Arriirt;  Old  £ng.  Arriers  ;  from  Ad^retro, 
(Men.)  to  the  reze  or  back. 

AR-RECT,  v.*  ad.^  -ary.I  To  set  up,  to 
raise,  to  lift  up ;  to  erect. 

*SkeUon,  8fc.  ^Smalridge.  XBp.  HaU, 
who  calls  the  beam  of  the  cross  the  Ar- 
rectory. 

L.  ArreeUum,  psst  p.  of  Arrigere,  to  set  up,  to 
raise.  * 

AR-REPTION,*  *.  -iTiOD8.t     Arrepti- 

tiout, — It  Arrettixio  ;  Low  L.  Arreptitius, 

— is  app.  to  one  seised  or  possessed ;  to  a 

demoniac ;  and  hence— Mad,  crackbrained. 

*Bp.HalL    ^Howell 

L.  Arreptum,  past  p.  of  Arriptn,  from  Ad,  and 
ropto,  to  seize,  to  snatch. 

ARREST,  V. ».    To  stop,  to  stay,  to  retain, 
to  detain,  to  seize,  to  apprehend.  Om,  -er. 
Fr.  ArrgiP-er  ;   It  -ore  /  Sp.  -or ;  Ger.  Areal' 
ieren,  from  A.  8.  Beii-on,  to  rest.    Un- 

ARRET.     See  Arette. 

AR-RIDE,*  V.    To  please,  to  gratify. 
*B.  Jonson,  Mamuon, 
L.  Ad-rUtre,  to  smile  upon,  to  wesr  a  smiling 
or  pleasing  aspecL 


ART 

ARRIVE,  V.  J.*  To  come  to  shore,  to  sail 
-AL.  to ;  gen.  to  come  to,  to  reach,  to 
-AaE.t  attain.  "To  arrive  the  happy 
.ANCE.t  isle."— Jfifton.  Usually,  To  arrive 
aL — ^Drayton,  MloUand,  Speed.  iBroum. 
Ft.  Arri-'ver:  It  -twrt;  8p.  -bar  ;  Hid.  L.  Adr- 
ripare;  that  It,  Ad  ripom  appellere,  to  come  to  a 
bank,  or  shore ;  Tenlre  alia  rt  va.  The  Loir  L.  has 
also  Ad'littare,'-a4-4itttu  appellere.  Our  old 
authors  write  Rivt,  arrive,    Un- 

AR-ROGATE,  v.  To  seek  after,  ask, 
-ANT.  require  ;  to  claim,  to  demand : 
-ANTLT.    to  assume. 

-ANCE.  Arrogant, — arrogating  too  much ; 
-  ANC  Y.  making  unj  ust  pretensions,  undue 
-ATION.     demands ;  assuming,  presuming. 

-ATiVB.*   *H.More. 

Fr.  S'Arroger  ;  It.  Arrogar-ai  ;  Sp.  Arrogar  ; 
L.  Arrogatum,  past  p.  of  Arrogare, 

ARROW,  t.  -T.  A  material  prepared, 
dressed ;  sc  to  be  shot  from  a  bow. 

A.  S.  &  Old  Eng.  Anoet  from  Oearo,  part,  of 
Oe-anrian,  to  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  diess ; 
(qd.)  prepsjred  nt  battle.— Ait. 

ARSENAL,  t.  As  the  Pr.— "An  ar- 
moury, a  store-house  of  armour,  artillery, 

shipping  or  ships."— Cof. 

Fr.  Areemal ;  It.  An-4maU ;  8p.  •«mI.  Jiudu 
conjectures  fh>m  the  It.  Aree  navaU, 

ARSENIC,  «.  -AL.  A  mineral,  so  called 
from  its  moMCuiim  force  in  destroying  man. 

^Fost. 

Fr.  Arttn-ie  ;  It  fr  Sp.  -ieo  ;  L.  Ar$enieum  ;  Or. 
Ap9€vtKO¥t  auri-pigmentumf  orpiment.  Or.  Ap^-cv- 
iKov,  masculine ;  Appnyi  or  Ap^rriv,  nuut  male. 

ARSEVERSY,*  ov.    Reverse,  or  turned 

backwards;  placed  preposterously. — *UdaL 

Vi.A  renverse,  i  revert}  It.  A'rinverWt  a'riverso, 

ARSON,  «.    A  burning ; — in  Law,  a  wilfial 
and  malicious  burning. 
Old  Fr.  Arsoftj  (ab  Ardendo,  ardere,  to  burn.) 

ARSON, «.    Saddle-bow. 

Fr.  Arfon  de  la  selle ;  It.  Areioue;  Bar.  'L.Areio. 
Thus  traced  by  Men.  flrom  Arcut,  a  bow ;  L.  Areue, 
oremut,  areuo,  arepo,  arcfo,  areionct  arfOUt  anon. 

ART,  8.  Power,  ability,  skill,  science,  cun- 
-FUL.  ning.     See  Science. 

-FULLY.  Art  and  ecience  may  be  distin- 
-FULNE88.  guished  thus : — Science  is  know- 
-LEss.  ledge;  Art  is  power  or  skill  in 
-LBS8LY.  the  use  of  knowledge :  the  art 
•LBSSNESs.  is  the  practical  use  of  the  ecience, 
-MAN.  (e.  g.  of  logic,)  of  the  principles 

-isT.  of  the  science. 

-iFicE.  The  best  Artitt  is  he  who  uses 
-iFic-ER.  the  science,  the  principles  of 
-lAL.  the  science,  with  greatest  prac- 

-lALLT.       tical  skill  and  dexterity. 

Artsman.*  Artifice  (in  Brown — skill,  sci- 
ence in  doing,  making)  is  now  com.  app. 
where  deception  is  intended.     And — 
Artful,  whtre  an  evil  design  is  imputed. 
Bolingbroke  opposes  Artilize  antitheti- 
cally to  naturalize,    *Bacon. 

It.  ft  Sp.  Arte  ;  Fr.  &  L.  if  r«,  {awo  rnt  aper*tr>) 
A|>eTn ;  L  e.  tnanly  stn^ngth  or  skill.    In-  Uo- 
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ARTE,*  9.    To  narrow,  to  oonatrain,  to 
force. — ^Chaucer. 

L.  Artue,  which  (Toss.)  denotes  the  same  as 
anguttui,  i.  e.  narrow  {aretus). 

ARTEMAGE,* «.    Art-magic.~*C7oce«r. 

ARTERY,  «.  -lAL.     App.  to  the  vessels 
which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart 

Fr.  Artire:  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Arieria  ;  Or.  Aprnpta^ 
from  ofip,  the  air,  and  rtipetv,  Mnwrv,  because  it 
preserves  the  air,  is  a  pipe  or  passas*  for  the 
breath. 

ARTHRITIC,  ad,  -al.    Acting  upon  the 

joints ; — gouty. 

Ft.  Ar-tkriUque  f  It.-<sMre;  L.ArlkrUi*;  Gr. 
ApSptrttt  pain  or  disease  in  the  joints  (the  Ooot}; 
flrom  ap0po¥,  a  Joint. 

ARTICHOKE, «.    A  plant 

Fr.  ArUeh-aultt  -and;  Sp.  -oca;  Gr.  Aprvrnca, 
perhaps  aprvrinot  icavXof,  eamles  eomdiiantij  flrom 
apj9-€t*t  to  prepare,  to  season.    See  Men. 

ARTICLE,  0.  «.  To  article  (not  uncom- 
-ULATE,  V.  ad.  mon  in  old  writers,  and  atill 
-ULATE-LY.  used  in  proceedings  of  Civil 
-ION.  Law,)  is — 

To  set  forth  the  separate  particulars  of  a 
(conjoined)  whole ;  to  state  separately  the 
terms  or  conditions ;  to  stipulate. 

Article,  e. — a  small  joint  of  an  entire 
limb  or  member ;  a  small  part  or  portion ; 
a  point,  a  moment ;  a  sentence,  a  clause  ; 
any  one  point  or  circumstance  stipulated  or 
agreed  upon.  For  Article  in  Grammar, 
see  A,  An,  and  The. 

To  articulate,  is  to  utter  or  emit  dis- 
tinctly, disjoined,  separate  sounds. 

Ft.  Artie'le,  -Mler;  It. -o/o,  -elare;  Sp.  -ulo, 
'Ular;  L.  Artieulmtt  a  small  joint,  from  Arhu.  a 
joint.  Artfu  is  app.  to  greater  members,  aa  the 
arms ;  Artieulue,  to  the  less,  as  the  Angers.    In- 

ARTILLERY,  s.  -ist,*  e.^  ArtiUery  waa 
app.  to  offensive  and  defennTe  instruments 
or  machines:  to  warlike  weapons  of  va- 
rious kinds :  latterly  to  the  larger  pieces  of 
fire-arms,  cannon,  mortars,  howitxersy  &e. 
Syren. 

Fr.  ArHlUr-ie ;  Sp.  4a ;  It  Artiglieria  ;  Low  L. 
Artillaria,  {ArcnaUa^  Voss.)  Caseneuve  thinks 
it  may  be  formed  of  Arent  and  ielmm:  Men.  and 
Du  Cange,  from  the  old  Fr.  ArtiUtr,  to  reader 
strong  by  art  The  Fr.  ArtUtUr  is,  a  bower  or 
maker  of  bows ;  and  ArUlUerjf  is  so  used  by 
Fairefax. 

ARUSPICE,  s.  -T.  *'Anupieee  were 
wisards  or  soothsayers,  directed  by  tlie 
bowels  or  inwards  of  beasts  killed  for 
sacrifice,  called  also  Extispiees.** — HoUetmd. 
Lioy. 
It. Aruapte-ei-io;  Sp.  •«;  I*  ArutpeK,  or  Haruape*. 

ARY,  term.    See  Eb. 

AS,  is  an  art.  and  (however  and  whenever 
used  in  English)  means  the  same  as  •/,  or 
that,  or  which.  In  the  Ger.,  where  it  still 
evidentiy  retains  its  original  significatioii 
and  use,  (as  So  also  does,)  it  is  written  £«. 
L.  Is,  Us ;  Gr.  Os.    See  Tooke. 

Tooke  has  resolved  an  instance  of  Alt 
tf}T  all  as,  to  which  the  following  may  be 
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•Med  in  confirmation  of  his  explanation 
«tf  Am. 

**  His  month  is  as  a  lion  :  his  heart  is  as  a 
hazv,"  (Gloucester,) — f.  e.  his  mouth  is  that 
of  or  similar  to  iiai  of  a  lion:  his  heart  is 
thai  of  a  hare. 

**  Casaiodore  sayth,  that  he  who  vengeth 
himself  hy  outrage,  doth  as  evil,  cu" — t.  e. 
doth  Aot  same  evil  or  same  degree  of 
esl,  Iftof — '^he  doth  who  committeth  the 
oatrage.'*  (Chancer.) 

"  Sore  I  would  accept  these  offers,  if  I 
were  as  Alexander,*'  (Bacon,) — ue.  if  I 
were  tkai,  or  the  man  that,  Alexander  is ; 
or  in  the  situation  thai  Alexander  is. 

These  resolutions  require  some  words  to 
be  Buppfied  according  to  the  context ;  e.  g. 
cause,  means,  instrument,  manner,  state  or 
condition,  &c ;  for  the  cause  that,  in  the 
manner  that,  &c 

AS,  pref.    See  Aa 

ASBESTINE,*  ad.  That  is  not  de- 
stroyed— hy  burning:  that  is  purified  or 
dcsfflsed  by  fire. — *Feltham, 

Gr.  AgBuvrot,  a9fi€9Tivov ;  L.  AthnUnUm^  (a, 
pffr.  sad  «^iw-«iv,  to  quell,  to  extingulBh.) 

AS-CEND,  9.  To  %0t  come,  moye  up- 
-AKT,s.adL  wards;  to  climb,  to  mount,  to 
-ASCT.  rise ;  to  become  higher,  more 

-CENsioN.     elerated,  superior. — *Brown, 

-CEKSm:.*     Vt.Atetnd-anl;    It. -ere ;  Sp. -ir; 
-CEXT.  Lw  Jteetulean,  p.  p.  ot  Ae-cendere,  to 

fsopto.   In  Wlelif,  To«ic^up.    SmScav.  Re- 

AS-CERTAIK,  r.  -ment.  To  be  or 
make  sure  or  certain ;  to  assure ;  to  be  or 
make  surely  or  certainly  known ;  to  deter- 
mine, to  establish. 

Pr.  AeerUner;  It.  Aeuriare^  ftom  Ad,  and 
c«r<HM,  L  e.  cr«<«M,  past  p-  of  cem^ere,  to  sepa- 
xate,  to  dUtingoJsh,  to  decide.    Un- 

ASCETIC,*.  Ai.  -MM.  App.  by  the  Gr. 
Fathers  to  those  who  exercise  themselves  in, 
who  employ  themselves  in,  who  devote 
themselves  to,  the  contemplation  of  divine 
tilings:  and  for  that  purpose,  separate 
tfaemsdves  from  all  intercourse  with  the 

worid. 
It  Aatetiieo ;  Gr.  Atficirrixoff,  from  affK-«iv,  to 


A-SCBIBE,  V,  To  write  to,  or  into ;  to 
'AR.E.  write  in  addition ;  to  write  or 
-rr-ioir.  place  among  or  to  the  account 
-rrious.  of;  to  charge  against,  to  impute, 
to  attribute. 
Vr.Jdeerin;  IL  Ascrivere ;  L,  A-wribere,  to 
vitteto. 

A-SCRIE,  V.  A  and  Skry,  for  Cry,  from 
Tent  Sdtreyen  (Sk.)  ;  Ger.  Sckreien,  to 
cry  oat,  to  vociferate.  The  Fr.  more  cor- 
rectly use  erier  ;  and  the  English,  to  crU, 
(Wsch.)  Sehrtwhtg,  exclamatio,  a  crying 
out,  a  shrieking,  (Som.)  Skry  is  of  com- 
mon oeeiin«nee  in  O.  Douglas ;  and  the 
Glossarist  observes,  that  it  is  frequently 
used  on  the  Scottish  border  for  Cry;  as  to 
jftryafair;  that  is,  to  proclaim  it.  Sfcry 
itiD  exists  in  the  compound  Descry ;  the 
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Fr.  Deserter,  dSerier,  is  rather  app.  as  the 
£ng.  Decry ;  L  e.  to  cry  down. 

Ascry  is  veiy  common  in  our  old  chro- 
niclers. Hall  uses  Unaskryed.  See  Descry 
and  ScRT.  Un- 
ASH,  s.  V,  -Y.  App.  to — Dust  produced  by 
burning  any  substance  to  any  similar  dust 
D.  8i  Ger.  Aeehe;  Go.  A»go  ;  Sw.  ft  A  8.  Asea, 
pnlvis ;  Aeee,  cinis :  dast,  ashes. 

ASH,«.  -EN.  A  tree.  A.S.  Acse,  ase; 
Dan.  Aske ;  D.  Esch ;  G«r.  Esch^enbautn. 
Sk.  suggests  the  Gr.  Avcif,  to  bum. 
Wach.,  the  Gr.  Itrxy^tv,  to  be  strong: — 
perhaps  Isc  or  Asc.  See  Ish,  term,  and  Oak. 

A*SHAME,  V.  -ED.    Perhaps  the  meaning 

of  the  word  may  be  to  blush,  to  redden.     It 

is  now  app.  to  the  feeling  vhich  occasions 

the  blush. 
A-SHORE.    On  shore. 
A-SIDE.     On  side. 
ASK,  V.    To  seek,  sc.  an  answer;  to  ques- 

-ER.       tion,    to    inquire,    to    require,   to 

-INO.      demand. 
To  seek,  sc.  alms,  relief,  assistance ;  to 

beg,  to  petition.     See  To  Seek. 
Go.  So€^ant  to  seek,  to  ask,  to  question ;  A.  S. 

Seean,  aseeatit  tuean,  aeeian,  to  ask.    Also  A.  8. 

AetioHf  azian,  to  aee  or  axe,  (qv.)    Un- 

A-SKANCE,  ao.  Awry,  obli<|uely ;  (per- 
-SKAUNCE.  haps)  as  if  shunnmg,  or  de- 
-BKAUNT.  siring  to  shun.  See  Shun. 
-SQUINT.  Probably  (says  Tooke)  the  participles 
Aachvinedy  asehmne.  In  D.  Schuin,  wry,  oblique ; 
Sehuinen,  to  cut  awry;  SehuiMS,  sloping,  wiy,  not 
straight.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note  upon  the  word  in 
Chaucer.    Asquint  probably  has  the  same  origin. 

A-SKEW,    av.    is   nearly    equivalent    to 

Askaunce. 

In  the  Dan.  SkUn,  Is  wry,  crooked,  oblique ; 
Shiaver,  to  twist,  to  wrest;  Skiavt,  twisted, 
wrested. — Tooke. 

ASKILE,*  i,  e.  Askew.— •^p.  HaU. 

A-SLAKE,  V.     A.  S.  Aslactan,  to  loosen, 

to  untie,  to  remit,  to  abate,  to  dissolve,  to 

slake,  or  slacken. — Som. 
A-SLANT.   On  slant  Obliquely,  inclined 

from  an  upright  or  perpendicular. 

A-SLEEP.     On  sleep.    A  S.  Aslapen. 

A-SLOPE.    On  slope,  or  slip. 
A.  S.  A-tlup-an,  to  slip  away. 

ASP,  Aspen,  s.  The  tree  is  so  called,  be- 
cause the  leaves  shake  or  tremble  with  the 

least  breath  of  air. 

A.8.-«;»,  asps:  D.  Stpe;  Qer.  jUpe,  etpe, 
tremulus,  (Som.)  shaking,  trembling,  wach.  and 
Sk.  prefer  the  Gr.  Aanaupetvt  to  palpitate,  to 
tremole,  to  quiver. 
ASP,  Aspic,  *.  A  sand-coloured  serpent, 
full  of  black  spots. — Cot. 

Fr.  Asp-ie;  It.  -ide;  8p.  -ido;  Gr.  Affircc;  L. 
Atpis.    Of  uncertain  etymology.    See  To**. 

ASPARAGUS,  *.  Also  written  Spa^ 
ragus,  (qv.)  and  formerly  Sperage. 

Ft.  Aep^ge;  It.  -arago;  Sp.  JSeparagoe;  L. 
Aeparagus;  Gr.  A^irapaTrof .  Varro  says,  ex  wpurif 
virgultfs,  unless  from  the  Gr,;  and  the  Gi".  (Lennep 
says)  means,  the  first  bud  or  sprout,  from  a,  priv. 
and  cmafacv-uv,  dilacerare,  to  tear  to  pieces. 
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A-SPECT,o.«.  Any  thing  looked  at,  Been, 
-ABLE.*  viewed;  &e  appearance,  face  or 
-ATiON.t  coontenance ;  the  point  of  view ; 
>iON.t  look ;  the  direction  of  the  view 
or  look. 
Optica  (says  Barrow)  may  not  improperly 
be  called  adtpeetive  ;  because  it  unfolds  the 
reasons  of  things  adspectable  (i.  e.  offered 
to  sight)  in  a  direct  view.  Burton  uses 
Atpected. — *Ray.     ^Broum. 

Fr.  Aip-eet;  It.  -^Uot  8p.  -tcto}  L.  Atpeeium, 
put  p.  of  A-tpicertt  to  look,  to  view.    Un- 

A-SPERSE,  V.  To  scatter  or  sprinkle 
-ION.  over ;  to  cast  or  throw  upon ;  to 
-lYELT.  cast — blame  or  censure ;  and  cons, 
to  blame,  to  censure,  to  calumniate.  See 
Sparse. 

Fr.  Atp«rg-er;  It.  •er«;  L.  Atpertum,  past  p.  of 
A-^ergere, 

A-SPIRE,  V.  t*  To  search  after  or  pursue 
-ANT, «.  eagerly,  ambitiously ;  to  pant 

-ATE,  ad.  V,  s,  through  eagerness  of  search, 
-ATioN.  or  pursuit  (and  thus  app.  to 

-SR.  the  breath) ;  to  breathe  upon. 

-iNO,«.  To  pant  after,  to  desire  ea- 

-MENT.t  gerly,  to  be  ambitious  to  reach 
-iNGLY.t         or  attain ;  to  soar. 

Aspirant  is  quite  a  modem  word.  Bp. 
Hurd  is  the  first  authority  yet  found. 
Some  pronounce  the  2d  syll.  long,  as  in 
Aspiring ;  others  short,  as  in  Aspirate. 

To  aspirate  is  to  breathe  strongly. 

*GlanviL  iGower,  XCrabbe.    See  Spirit. 

Ft.Aipir-er;  8p.  -or;  It.  &  L.  A-spirare.    Un- 

AS-PORT ATION,  «.    A  carrying  away. 
L.  Aspwtatio,  (torn  At-portare,  to  cany  away. 

ASPRE,*  ad.  Asperity,  the  only  word  in 
-LY.t  com.  use,  is  app.  to — Harshness, 

-NE8S.t      roughness,  ruggedness ;  to  sharp- 
-per-ity.  ness,  bitingness,  moroseness. 
-ATED.S     *  Bacon.      ^Elyot.      *t  Chaucer, 
-ous.n        iBoyk,     D  fV,  Mountagu, 

Fr.  Asp-re;  It.  -«rOt  -ro;  Sp.  -ereza;  L.  Asper, 
unfit  for  cultivation,  wapa  to  [xti  aireipeeBai.— 
Seal.  ^  Fobs.  Or  more  immediately  from  Anropov, 
without  seed,  unproductive  of  seed. 

ASPY,*».*.  'Now  Espy,— *Wiclif,  Chaucer, 

ASS,  s.    The  animal.     The  ads.  are  app. 

-isH.*       met  to  qualities  resembling  those 
Asinine,    of  the  animal. — *UdaL 

Fr.  A»-H«  ;  It  -ino ;  Sp.  -no  ;   L.  AHnus,  .from 

the  ancient  Atnus;  Gr.  Oo-vot,  ovor,  ab  onerando 

dictum,  nisi  malis  a  feiendo,  siutinendo.— iScA«k(«. 

See  Vo$t, 

AS-SAIL,  V.      To  leap,   spring,  or  run 

-ABLE.         against;   to  rush  upon,  to  fall 

-ANT,  ad.  8.  upon,  to  invade,  to  attack ;   (to 

-ER.  assault,  qv.)     See  Salient. 

-MENT.  Vt.  As-saillir;  It. -$alire;    Bar.  L. 

Adtatlire;  L.  Ad-titire,  to  leap  to  or  a^nst   Un- 

ASSASSIN,  s,  V.     App.  to  —  One  who 
-Acr.         attacks  unawares,  and  murders 
•ate,  V,  s,  those  unprepared  for  defence. 
-ATlON.      Assassin  is  used  as  a  v.  by  Stil- 
-ator.      lingfleet 

-OU8.*        Assassinate,  s.  is  app.  both  to  the 
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act  and  the  agent  The  v.  in  Miltoii,  it  to 
beset,  to  assiul — assassin- Uke — as  he  him- 
self expresses  it — *MHtott, 

Fr.  Attas-^n;  It.  -sino;  Sp.  -ino.  Of  unsettled 
etymology;  though  Casen.  Men.  and  Dn  Cange, 

{»art.  the  two  former,  have  written  modi  and 
earuedly  upon  it 

AS-S ATION,*  s.    "  Assation  is  a  concoc- 
tion of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat" 
*Burt(m.     L.  Assure,  to  roast 

AS-SAULT,  V,  s.    See  Assail,  to  which 

-ER.         Assauit    is    used  as  equivalent; 

-ino,  s.   though   with    an  implication    of 

-able.*  greater  vioience,     Chaucer  writes 

Sautter,  (qv.) 

** Assault  is  an  attempt  or  offer  to  beat  an- 
other without  touching  him." — Blackstone. 

*Hall.  HoUand. 

Fr.  Assault;  It  -snlto;  Sp.  -aUar^-alio;  I^. 
AuuUum,  past  p.  of  Assilire,  to  leap  against,  to 
assail.    Un- 

AS-S AY,  V.  s.  To  prove ;  to  take  or  make 
proof;  to  make  trial,  to  try,  to  attempt. 
See  To  Essay.     Mis-  Re-  Un- 

AS-SECURE,*  V.  The  Bar.  L.  Aste^ 
-ANCE.t  curare,  assecuraiio,  appear  to  have 
-ATioN.t  been  in  very  common  use ;  from 
the  L.  Securus ;  whence  the  Fr.  Seur,  as- 
seur;  Eng,  Sure,  assure,  (qv.) 

*Daniel.  Hooker,     ^Sheldon,     XBp.  HalL 

AS-SECUTION,*  s.    A  following  up,  an 
overtaking,  an  obtaining.     *Ayliffe> 
L.  AtseeuliOt  from  Atsecutus,  past  p.  of  AssequL 

AS-SEMBLANCE,*  s.  Likeness,  repro- 
sentation. — *Udal.  Shak. 

AS-SEMBLE,  v.  s.  To  be  or  cause  to 
-AGE.  be  in  the  tasne  place.  To  come, 
-ER.  to  meet,  to  collect,  to  bring  to> 
-INO,  «.   gether;  to  gather. — *  Spenser. 

'^'  ,  Fr.  Assem-bler;  IL  -hrare,  composed 
-ANCE.  of  ad  and  simul,  qd.  simul  pomere, 
(Men.)  It  is  from  the  A  S.  SamUn^  guamian  .• 
Ger.  Sumlen  ;  D.  Zamelen  ;  Sw.  Samla. 

AS-SENT,  V.  s.  To  think,  to  feel,  to 
-ER.  think  the  same,  to  be  of  the 

-ATION.*      same  opinion,  to  agree,  com- 
-AToitt       ply,  yield.    See  Sense. 
-  ATORiLY.t  Assentation  is  used  for  pretended 
-MENT.f       assent,  flatteiy,  adulation.     It. 
Assentatio. 
*Bp.  HalL      ^Sir  T.  Elyot.      t  Bacon. 
1  Brown, 
Fr.  Atssnt-ir;  It  -irs;  L.  As-stnUri.    Dis- 

AS-SERT,  V.    To  join,  or  add  to ;  to  join, 
-ION.        or  add  as  a  cause,  as  a  reason ;  to 
-IVE.        affirm,  to  maintain,  to  vindicate. 
-OR.  *Sir  T,  More.     ^Bp.  BedeL 

-CRY.        Fr-  Atser-tion  ;  It.  -xione ;  L.  Asserium, 
A  now  *  P>^t  p.  of  Atserere,  to  knit  to.    Re- 
-At  lun.    ^j^  ^  jjj^  g^  in-sert  Inter-sertkm. 
-iVELY.t  See  Sbrixs. 

AS-SESS,  V.  s.    Lord  Berners  writes,  To 
-INO,  s.      assize,  (qv.) 
-MENT.       To  sii  or  hold  a  sitting  or  assize  ; 
-OR.  sc.  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 

-loNARY.*  a  rate  or  tax ;  and,  cons. — 
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To  rate,  to  tax,  to  fix,  aetUe  the  aiun  to 
be  lened.— *Gamp. 

F^.  A^tiM  :  It.  -«i»M.  8k.  sajB  Jutu,  or  f «*r, 
ftom  tfae  It.  ^<«c«wr«,  to  impose  a  tax  (Jmcmo), 
vhicik  BCTer  \m  xmpoeed  unless  by  an  Anizt  (nisi 
ab  mmmb)  of  man  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

AS-SETS,  Ajbeth,  «.    Enough,  suffident 

(mooey)  to  pay  debts  or  legacies, 
ft.  A»-mui  It  -mi!  from  L.  SaHt.—Mtn. 


ASrSEVER,  V.  -  ATioM.  To  say  or  declare, 

affirm  or  aaaert,  seriously,  earnestly,  so- 

leomly.    See  Sbvxrb. 

It.  Atteotr-mre ;  Sp.  -er;  "L.  A$$e9«rar0t  qrxui 
at9trt  Hmn;  from  ek  and  Memw. 

AS-SIDU ATE,*  ad.     Settled,  continual, 
-rrr.        oonatant,  unceasing,  frequent,  re- 
does,      peated ;  unceasingly  diligent 
-otiaLT.     Fabffom. 

Fr.  MH-dmiU,  -dm,-  It  -dmitdf  8p.  -dmo;  L. 
Jtaaidmmt,  from  A»^$iden,  to  ait  at;  to  continue 
Bttias.    SU- 

AS-SLEGE,  V,  s.    To  ait  down  (before  a 
town,  fortresa) ;  now  To  besiege. 
Ft.  A^-eUf«r;  It  -mUare,  to  sit  befors;  L.  Ad- 

'  re. 


A9-SIGN,  9.  9.  To  mark  out,  to  fix,  to 
-ABLE,  appoint,  to  allot,  to  apportion,  to 
-ATioir.   transfer  to. 

Fr.  AMtigm-^;  8p.  -or;  It  9c  L.  Af 
elgmartt  to  mark  or  sign. 


AS^SIMILATE,  v.    To  make  like  to,  to 

-ABLB.     Uken  to,  to  bring  or  turn  to  a  like 

-ATioM.   or  similar  kind:  (food  to  the  sub- 

-ATIT^    stance  fed.) 

Fr.  Atriwti-ler;   It.  -fUart;   L.  A$»imilalumt 
peat  p.  of  Ai^mUert,  to  make  like,  or  timitar, 

AS-SIST,  V.  To  stand  to  or  near,  to  sup- 
-A]iT,atf.c  port,  to  sustain ;  to  aid  or  suc- 
cour, to  help. — *(^<qman. 
Fr.  Atttai-er;  8p.  -«r;  It  ft  L.  A»- 
9Uter*t  tist-tfiw;  Qr.  Iirriurtfeui  to 
atop  or  stay.  Uo-  Also  Con-  De- 
-POIh.'  Ex-  In-  Per-  Re-  Sab-sist 

AS-SIZE,  V.  #.  AseiM  is,  as  the  Fr. 
Aeeisj  aaaeasment — also  session  or  sitting. 
In  Lord  Bemers, — ^To  aesize  is  (now)  to 
asscaa.  In  Oower — ^to  settle,  to  establiah. 
In  Chancer — Astixe  is  site,  situation.    See 

To  Aaassa. 

AMtUm,  or  5i«M,  from  the  Fr.  A*rit»,  q.  d.  Ad- 
MSM,  Le.  Admuien  or  5«mio»,  from  thee.  Aueoir, 
to  alt :  I*.  A»-ei4ert.^-Sk. 

AS-SOBRE,*  e.  i  e.  To  sober.— *GoiMr. 

AS-SOCIATE,  V.  s.  ad.    To  join,  as  a 

•lOH.    follower  or  companion ;   to  accom- 

-OB.     pany;  to  combine,  to  confederate; 

to  consort 

Fir.  Amoei-er;  8p.  -dr;  L.  Ad-toeiart,  to  ae- 

oenpaaj.    Dia-Ra- 

A8-SOIL,  V  To  soil,  to  stain.~*JBtfaa.  4*  F. 

AS*SOIL,  p.  'KENT.  To  loose,  free,  or 
clear  from  difficulty,  from  guilt,  or  the 
cooseqoences  of  guilt ;  to  acquit,  to  pardon, 
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to  forgive,  to  abaolre ;  or,  as  Hall  writes, 
auolve. 

FT.  Ab99uldr«i  It  A$tolvert;  L.  Ab-Mtvere,  to 
loose,  or  free  from. 

AS-SOMONED,*  L  e.  Summoned. 
*Chaucer. 

AS-SORT,  V.  -MENT.  To  separate,  and 
dispose  into  distinct  classes  or  kinds. 

Assort,  V.  is  used  by  Cot  in  his  interpre- 
tation otAssorters  but  the  word  is  not  com- 
mon till  very  modem  times. 
Fr.  Auort-ir ;  It  -«r«,  to  sort.— «Si(. 

AS-80T,*  V,  Fr.  Assoier*  To  sot,  besot, 
make  dote  on,  or  bring  too  £ir  in  love 
with. — Cot.    *Gower,  Bemers.  Spenser. 

AS-SUAGE,  V.    To  soothe,  to  mitigate, 

-MENT.       to  calm,  to  tranquillize. 

-SUAarvE.  Fr.  Aatou-ager  or  -vager.  8k.  ftom 
A.  8.  fwuvt-on,  Mv««-ja»»  leoixe,  eonquiescere ; 
IiOwL.  AdnunHart;  L.  Sue9Ut  sweet 

AS-SUBJUGATE,*  v.  To  bring  under 
the  yoke  (jug-um). — *Shak. 

L.  Adt  to»  n^t  under,  m6.jugum^  a  yoke.  Cot 
haa  As-sout^ttr,  to  assubject 

AS-SUEFACTION,  *.  -suetude.*  Use, 

habit,  custom. — *Bacon. 

FT.  Attm^aeiionf  from  L.  Assue/aet-umt  past  p. 
of  AttM^aeertt  to  make  usual,  or  custoxnair,  to 
accustom;  ftt>m  ad,  and  siuo  (ab  lum,  quasi  usu 
to,  Vou.)  to  use,  and  facertt  to  make.  Con-  De- 
Man-soetude. 

AS-SUME,  o.  To  take  to,  to  take  up; 
-ER.  to  take  for  granted ;  to  arro- 

-INO,  s.  gate,  to  claim.    See  Sumpt- 

-SUMPT,  V.  S.  UART. 

-SUMPTION.  Fr.  Atsummter;  It.  -turners  j  L' 
Autmere,  sumptuMt  to  take  to.    Be-  Un- 

AS-SUMENT,''<.  luAs-suere,{ad,suere,) 
to  stitch  or  tack  on. — *JLeuns. 

AS-SURE,  V.  To  make  sure  or  secure, 
-ANCE.  firm,  steady,  certain ;  to  free  from 
-EDLT.  care,  fear,  or  anxiety;  to  ^ive 
-EDNE88.  credit,  confidence,  confirmation, 
convincing  proof;  to  assert,  to  confirm. 
See  AsBEcuRE. 

Fr.  Ai-tettrer;  It  sienritrt;  8p.  -ssgurar,  (L. 
Sseurms,  sine  cura;  without  free  from  caie,)  to 
be  or  cause  to  be  free  from  care.    Be-  Un- 

A-STATE.*    Estate,  (qv.) 
*Gower.  SkeWm.  ElyoU 

A-STEEPING.*  In  steeping:—©.  To 
steep,  to  soak. — *P,  Fletcher. 

ASTER-ISK, «.  -ISM.  Asterism,  a  collec- 
tion of  stars ;  a  constellation ;  a  star. 

Fr.  AtUr-iqusi  It  ft  Bp.  -dseo;  L.  Asisriseus! 
Or.  AaTcp<Kov,  from  aflTfipi  a  star. 

A-STERN,  av.  On  the  stem  or  part 
steered — steeren,  stem. 

A-STERTE,*  r.  To  move,  to  get  away, 
to  escape. — *Cfittueer.  Gower.  Surrey. 

A.  8.  AMriattf  to  move,  to  ttir :  past  p.  Aitered, 
astert,  Mfem,  (qv.) 
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ASTHMA,  f.    A  difficulty  of  breathing. 

-ATIC.  Ft.  As'tMme,'ll.  ScSf.^inat  Low L. 

A^wr>'  AT  Aalhtna^  AHh$naUetu;    Gr.  Ao^/uo, 

-ATIC-AL.  breathing,  reipimtton. 
-ALLY. 

A-STIPULATE,*r.  -ion.    To  contract, 

to  bargain,  to  covenant,  or  agree  to. 

*£,  Hall.  Bp.  HalL 

Fr.  JsUpuiaiemrt  Sp.  SsHpular. 

A-STONE,  V.  The  old  r.  was  to  Attone  or 
-T,  V.  Astcnyy  which  has  given  rise  to, 

-lEDNESS.*  To  Astonish: — to  stupify,  to 
-YiNG.t  dull,  or  deaden ;  to  benumb, 
-isH,  V.  to  daunt,  to  appal,  to  abash,  to 
•  isH-EDLY.  amaze,  to  confound.  "  The 
-iNa,#.  torpedo  being  herself  not  be- 
-INGLY.  nummed,  is  able  to  astonish 
-MENT.        others.** — Holland, 

*  Banket,     ^Not  uncommon  in  old  writers. 
A.8.Stunian,  to  iton;  Ft.  Sttonner.    Vn- 

A-STOUND,  V.  OP.  Tooke  considers  the 
au.  Astound  to  be  the  past  p.  of  Ettonni 
(estonned),  of  the  Fr.  v.  Estomner  (now 
written  Etonner),  to  astonish.  But  the 
more  immediate  derivation  perhaps  is  from 
the  V.  Astone,  astonedf  €ut9n*d,  astound. 
Astound  is  much  used  now  by  aJSecters  of 
energy.     See  Astone. 

ASTRAGAL,  s.  has  its  analogy  from 
that  bone  a  little  above  the  heel,  whence 
the  Fr.  call  it — the  talon  or  heel  itsell — 
Evelyn. 

"  The  huckle  bone  or  bonket ;  also  the 
game  with  such  bones;  tlie  first  bone  of 
the  instep :  also,  a  small  and  round  member 
in  Architecture  (plain,  or  wrought,  or 
writhen,)  and  termed  by  our  workmen  an 
astragal  or  small  bolt" — Cot. 

Fr.  Atlrag-ale:  It.  -ala;  Sp.  -at;  6r.  Aarpa- 
•j/aXof. 

ASTRAL.    Starry.    See  Dis-aster. 
L.  Attrum;  Or.  Ao-xfip,  a  star.    Sub- 

A-STRANGLE,*  L  e.  To  strangle. 

*  Chaucer. 

A-STRAUGHT,*  ad.  Distraught  (qv.) 
or  distracted ;  terrified. — *Goldyng. 

A-STRAUNGED,*  i.e.  Estranged. 
*UdaL 

A-STRAY,  av.  Astragedt  past  p.  of  the 
AS.  V.  StrcBgan,  to  stray,  to  scatter. — Tooke. 

A-STRICT,  v.*  ad.^  To  make  strict  or 
-ION.  strait;   to  straiten,   to 

-iVE,t  ad.  tighten,  to  draw  tight 

-sTRiNGE,t  V.  or  close ;    to  bind,  to 

-STRiKQ-EVT,  ad.  s.  coutract;  to  confine. 
-ENTLY.  *E.  Hall.      ^Holland. 

-ENCY.  XBacon.  Holland. 

Ft.  Astr-ietion  ;  It. -iffnente ;  Sp. -ingente ;  L. 
Attr-ingffs  -ictuwi,  -imgent,  to  straiten. 

A-STRIDE,  -STRADDLE.  On  stride,  on 
straddle. 

ASTROIT,*  s.  A  stone  sparkling  like  a 
star. — *  Holland.     Or.  Aarpoy,  a  star. 
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ASTROLABE, «. -ART.*  A  flat  round  in- 
strument,  whereby  the  several  motions  of 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  length,  height, 
and  breadth  of  any  other  thing,  may  be  dis- 
cerned and  found  out — Cot.    *Chaucer. 

Fr.  Attro-labs;  It.  ft  Sp.  -toftto,  from  Aoriy,  a 
star,  and  Xa/i/Sovccr,  to  taks. 

ASTRO-L ATR Y,  s.  Worship  of  the  sUfs 
or  heavenly  bodies. — Cudworth. 
Qz.  Acrnpt  a  star,  and  Xarpcw-civ,  to  wonliip. 

ASTRO-LOGY,  s.  Astrology  appears  to 
-ER.  have  been  used  by  old  writers  as 
-IAN.  synonymous  with  astronomy,  Pto- 
-ic.  lemy  calls  it — 
-ic-AL.  The  art  "which  teacheth  by  the 
-ALLY,  motions,  configurations,  and  in- 
fluences of  the  signs,  stars,  and  celestial 
planets,  to  prognosticate  of  the  natural 
effects  and  mutations  to  come  in  their  ele- 
ments, and  their  inferior  and  elementary 

bodies.** — Quadripartitef  L  L 

Fr.  Aftrolyie;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  Attroloyia;  Gr. 
AirTpo\o7ia,  xrom  avrnpt  a  star,  and  Xcymv,  to 
speak. 

ASTRO-NOMY, «.  The  science  or  know- 
-ER.         ledge  of  the  stars  or  heavenlj 
-ic.         bodies. 
-ICAL.       ^-  Aslronomie;   It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Astro- 

nomia;  Gr.  AvTpo¥Ofuat  from  aartip,  a 


-ICALLY. 
-IZE. 


Star,  and  vopiovt  a  law. 


ASTRO-THEOLOGY,*.  Theology m- 
duced  from  the  knowledge  of  the  stars  or 
heavenly  bodies. 

A-STRUCTIVE,  ad.  h.  Adstruere,  ad- 
structum.  Well  opposed  by  Hall  to  De- 
structive. 

A-STRUT.    On  strut 

A-STUN.*    See  Astone.— *i)ray/<m. 

ASTUTE,  ad.*  As  Urbanus  is  app.  to 
those  who  have  the  polished  maimers  of  an 
inhabitant  of  a  city  Curbs),  so  Astutms  ap- 
pears to  have  been  app.  to  those  who  are 
distinguished  for  the  subtilty  and  circum- 
spection of  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  (eurrv). 

*Sir  M.  Sandys. 

The  use  of  this  word,  and  its  sub-de- 
rivatives in  ly  and  nessy  is,  at  this  time, 
much  aflfected. 

L.  Attutus,  from  the  Or.  Ao-tv,  a  eitj. 

A-SUNDER,  ao.  On  sunder.  Separate, 
as  particles  of  sand. 

A-SWEVED,*  pt.  Stupified,  as  in  • 
dream. — *Chaucer, 

A.  S.  Swefsd,  MwefiaHy  soplre,  to  bring  asleep. 
See  SwxvTH. 

A-S WOON,*  av.  In  a  swoon,  stupor,  faint, 
trance.    See  Swoon. — *Chaueer, 

The  past  p.  Asu-and,  -and,  of  the  v.  Suauiam 
attcunan,  defloere  animo. — Tooke. 

ASYLUM, «.  '<The  first  asylum,  some 
say,  was  built  at  Athens  by  the  Heraclids, 
and  was  a  refuge  for  those  that  fled  from 
the  oppression  of  their  fathers :  others  will 


ATfi 


ATR 


lunretiiiB  to  be  m  saBCtuary  for  all  botU  of 
snppBsBli.'* — Pviier.  Antiqidtiet*    . 

Vt.  JU-fh:  It.  -Uo;  8p.  -ffo;  L.  Atglum;  Gr. 
AmUv.  Ab  a.  pclT.  ttt  cvXii»  qood  Ctt  spoUum  ; 
qaia,  co  qid  eonftigisMOt,  1i<w  noliart  non  Uoeret, 
(Von.);    beemaM  thoie  who  fled  to  them  irero 


A-SYMMETRY,  #.  DisproporlloH,  irre- 
-AL.     gnlarity;  incommensunbility. 
.ors.    From  «,  pri^.  «ad  mpfierpost  •ymmetrj, 
.iGAl-  l*"i*"'*^°°>  (•"»'»  '^^^t  ■'Ml  fi*rpa¥,  mear 

A-SYMPTOTE,  <kL  -ical.  That  never 
fiJJs  in  with,   or  upon:   app.  to  linet  in 

Geometiy. 

Camp,  of  Gr.  a,  not,  inv,  wifb,  and  iriirr«iv,  to 
JUL 

AT,  p-.  Thia  pr.  is  usually  derived  from  the 
L.  Jd;  and  it  probably  has  the  same 
or%in.  Sk.  says — At,  ab  A.S.  JEt,  ad, 
apod,  utr.  4  L.  Ad.  In  our  old  writers  we 
iind  applications  of  the  word  differing 
from  thoK  in  modem  use.  Thus,  in  R. 
Gloucester,  At  atonde,  and  at  holde ;  now, 
mtk-^Und,  and  iraM-hold.  In  Chaucer,  to 
•ce  at  eye,  i.  e.  with  eye,  &c  By  Wilkins 
it  is  used  to  denote,  touching  by  approach 
the  amiace ;  in  opposition  to^om,  touch- 
ing on  departure  the  opposite    edge    or 


At  may  thus  he  said  to  be   used   to 


Near  approach,  nearness  or  proximity, 
a^unetion  or  coi^nnction,  association  or 
coasoeiadon,  connexion,  consequence. 

ATAXY,*  a.    Disorder,  irregularity. 

'Bp.NalL  _^ 

AT«f  CO,  ftvm  «,  priv.  and  raftf ,  order. 

ATE,  Et»,  Its,  -ion,  term.  The  «*.  term. 
are  ecjnivalent  to  our  own  termination  in 
ed:  we  also  form  verba  upon  this  a<2.  or 
ptut  p. :  thnSy  to  animate  t  from  which,  by 
cnffixing  ed,  we  obtain  a  new  pt,  giving 
more  energy;  as  ammate,  animated:  from 
this  source  we  also  obtain  some  nouns,  as 
jBeprobate,  Our  nouns  in  o/ton,  &c.  are 
immediately  from  the  L.  and  are  equiva- 
lent to  our  Urmu  in  ing,  (qv.)  They  de- 
note action,  the  means,  the  effect  of 
aetioo.  The  L.  At-us,  &c.  are  formed  by 
ntfliziiig  the  article  et  or  us,  to  at,  et,  it, 
the  term,  of  the  third  person  sing,  of  the  L. 
t,.^Amai'US,  &C. 

A-THEISM,  a.    Unbelief;  or  disbelief  in 
.UT,a.a^  a  God;  in  the  being  or  exist- 
-UTic        ence  of  a  God;  godlessness. 
-isnc-AL.  Atheologiam,  rests  upon  the  au- 
-UXT.        ihority  of  Hayward.  ^Cudworth. 

-ALKEaa.     rt.AtkiUm-9:  8p.-«;  li,Atei*ma; 
-TBK-OCS.  L.  AUuo»;  Gr.  Atfeov,  from  o,  priv. 

A-THIKST,  t.    On,  or  in,  thirst  j  thirsty. 

Mel  esger. 
ATHLETE,  a,  -ic    One  able  to  labour, 

atroggle,  contend ;  strong,  vigorous,  robust 
TTAtklHe  '    It.  AUiia  ;  8p.  &  L.  Athlela ;  Gr. 

A^t,  fm  a€9i^,  »«»»«'.  «W88te,  «>nte»»- 


A-THREE.    In  three. 

A-THROTED,'p^.  Filled  up  to  the 
throat,  (qv.) — *Chaucer. 

A-THWART,  jw.  od.  Athweort,  or  Ath- 
weoriedf  wrested,  twisted,  curved. — 7*ooAr^. 

A-TILTymr.  On,  or  in,  tilt  Raised, 
lifted: — ^with  arma  or  weapons  raised;  as 
at  a  tut,  (qv.) 

ATLANTEAN,    ad.       Having     great 
strength  to  bear. 
L.  AitunteuM,  having  the  strength  of  Alias. 

ATMO-SPHERE,  t.  -ical.  The  mass 
of  air,  vapours  or  clouds,  which  surrounds 
our  globtt 

Ft.  Atmotphir-4 ;  Sp. -a;    Jt.  Atmotferai   Gr. 
Arfiovt  breath,  and  c^ipa,  a  sphere,  or  globe. 

ATOM,  t.     That  which  cannot  be  cut, 

-Y.  divided,  or  separated  into  smaller 

-xc.  particles.    Feltham  uses  atom^d. 
-ICAL.         Cvdworth, 

-ICALLY.    p,  Jtom-e;  It  ft  Bp.  -o;  L.  Atomus; 
-ICISIC      Gr.  Aro^of,  from  a,  priv.  and  Tc/tivetvi 
-iSM.*       to  cut 
-I8T.  -ISE,*e.      -OLOOY.* 

AT-ONE,  9.  a».  To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  at 
-MEMT.       one, 

-MAKER.*  To  be  in  unity  or  concord,  in 
friendahip  or  amity :  to  agree;  to  return  or 
restore  to  £eivour ;  to  reconcile,  to  satisfy, 
to  propitiate.    See  One  and  Onement. 
*TyndaU,    Un- 

A-TOP.    On  top,  at  or  on  the  top. 

ATRA-BILAIRE,*    ad.      Fr.    Atrahi- 
-AKIAN.     Uaire,  subject  or  belonging  to 
-ARious.   melancholy    or     black    choler, 
(Cot ) — *  Warburton. 
L.  Ater,  black,  and  bitU,  bUe,  choler. 

ATRAMENTAL,*  ad.    Black  aa  ink. 
-MENT-ous*  *Brown,     ^Derham. 
••ACE0V8.t       L.  Atnrt  (to  blacken),  atra-ium, 
'Wun,  nuntumt  ink.— Fow. 

A-TRIP,*  «e.  On  the  trip ;  sc.  to  catch 
the  wind. — *Dryden, 

ATROCIOUS,  ad,  Atroeiouslp  wicked, 
-NESS.  is  inflexibly,  inunovably  wicked ; 
-LY.  so  wicked  as  not  to  be  turned 

-CITY.  from  wickedness ;  remorseless  : 
and  therefore  app.  to  excessive,  enor- 
mous, outrageous  wickedness,  or  crimi- 
nality. 

Atrocity  is  used  by  Sir  T.  More ;  but 
the  other  words  are  not  common  in  our 

older  writers. 

Fr.ftit  Airoesf  Sp.  Atrov;  L.  Atrox.  Frster 
miroeem  anlmom  Catonis.  Voss.  thinks,  atroeem 
here  is  plainly  Atp«to»,  that  is,  unconquered. 
The  Scholiast  interprets  alrocem  by  eoiu1ant4fm, 
which  favours  the  deriyatlon  lh>mthe  Gr.  A-rpexnt 
itnm  o,  and  Tpex«»').  that  cannot  be  <«r««d;  in- 
flexible, immovable. 

A-TROPHY,  *.    Want  of  nourishment 

Fr.  Atrophit;   It.  Sp.  &  L.  Atrophia;  Gr.  Arpo- 
^(a;  from  o  priv.  snd  rpt^tv,  to  nourisn. 


ATT 


ATT 


AT-TACH,  V.  -MBNT.  To  take,  ot  touch; 
to  take,  or  tack ;  to  apprehend,  to  seize,  to 
hold  or  bind  fast ;  to  adhere,  to  annex,  to 
fix,  or  fasten ;  lit  and  met  See  Attack. 
Ft.At-taohtrj  It  -taeeartt  aggrodi,  adoriri ;  Bar. 
L.  Altaekiort;  A.  8.  Taean,  capere.  —  £r<cJ;M, 
Oram.  Fr.  Theo.    Un- 

ATTACK,  V.  t.  Attack,  does  not  appear 
a  very  old  word  in  the  language ;  its  place 
was  supplied  by  AtsauU, 

To  touch,  (sc.  with  force,  Tiolence,)  to 
assault ;  to  begin  or  commence  hostilities : 

to  assaiL 

Fr.  Att-aguer;   It  -aecarti   Sp.  Ataedr;  La. 
Atiaeht  (qr.)  diifl  written  and  app. 

AT-T  AIN,  V.  8,  To  reach,  to  come  to ;  to 
-MENT.  ffet,  gain,  or  procure. 

-ABLE.  ^Cheyne. 

-ABLENB88.*    Fr.  Attaindre  i    L.  AtUnw;   to 
hold,  to  reach.    Re-  Un- 

AT-TAINT,  ».  «.  ad.  To  stain,  to  infect, 
-If  ENT.  to  pollute,  to  corrupt ;  to 
-URE.  spoil;  to  accuse,  to  charge,  to 

-TAiNDER.  convict,  of  being  (tainted) 
stained  or  corrupted,  (sc  by  crime,  or 
guiltiness,)  of  felony,  or  treason. 

Fr.  Attaindre,  perhaps  from  Teindre,  L.  Tinr 
gere^  to  stalu  :  whence  Fr.  Ttint,  L.  TinetuMt 
stained ;  as  we  say,  He  is  attainted  or  tainted  of 
treason,  &c.,  that  is,  9taintd.—Min§, 

AT-TASTE,*  t>.  To  taste,  or  cause  to 
taste. — *  Chaucer.  Mir,  for  Mag.  Hyrde. 

AT-TEM PER,  v.  ad.    To  moderate,  to  re- 

-ANCE.        gulate,    to    accommodate;    to 

-ATE,ad!.t;.  modify,  to  qualify,  to  mitigate, 

-ATiON.       to  allay,   to    assuage.      These 

-LY.  words  are  not  uncommon  in  old 

-ATELT.      writers. 

From  L.  Attemperare ;  constantly  so  rendered 
hy  Chaucer,  in  his  version  of  Boethius. 

AT-TEMPT,  ».  *.  To  try,  to  put  upon 
-IBLE.  trial  or  proof;   to  essay,  to 

-EE.  -lYE.  endeavour,  to  enterprize,  to 
-TEMTATE,  ».*  undertake. — *  UdoL 

Fr.  Atlenter  ;  L.  Tentare,  flrom  Tentum,  {poet  p. 
of  tenere,)  held,  tried,  examined.    Re-  Un- 

AT-TEND,  V.  To  stretch,  reach,  lean  or 
- AJiTf ad. s.  bend  to;  to  wait  upon  or  ac- 
-ANCE.  company,  to  watch  or  observe, 
-ER.  -RES8.  to  follow  or  ensue : — to  keep 
-MENT.        the  mind  to,  to  mind,  to  heed. 

Attent.  yt.  Atten-dre,-tift  It  -dert,-  Sp. 
-ION.  Alentarse;    L.  Aitenderet   <«ndens, 

-IVE.  to  stretch  to  or  towards.    In-  Mls- 

-IVE-LT.       ^°' 
-NESS.    -LT. 

AT-TENUATE,  v.  ad.  To  thin,  to  make 
-ATION.  thin  or  small ;  to  lessen,  weaken, 
-ANTjorf.*  or  impair. — *  Holland. 

Ft.  AttSnu-er ;  It. -are ;  Sp.  Atenudr;  L.  AP- 
Unuare,  to  thin,  {ad  and  tenuis.) 

AT-TEST,  V.  s.    To  witness,  to  call  upon 
-ATioN.  or  invoke  as  witness,  as  one  who 
-EE.       sees,  observes,  knows;  to  witness 
or  bear  witness  to,  to  avouch. 

Fr.  AUeeier;  Sp.  AtetUguan  It  Sc  L.  Alletlare^ 
to  witness  to. 
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ATTIC,  «.  Or.  Arrucii-fcy,  to  imitate 
-AL.  .  the  manner  of  speaking  or  writinip 
-ISE.  of  the  dttid  or  Atheniana ;  to  fol- 
-ISM.    low  or  &vour  the  Athenians. 

AT-TIRE,  V.  $.  Gen.— To  dress  or  put  on 
-INO.         dress  or  clothing;   to  clothe,  to 

Attoue.*  invest,  to  adorn,  to  dress  or  pre- 
pare (for  any  thing).    See  Tire. 
*ChaiujC9r. 
8k.  thinks  Attire  may  he  from  Ger.  Zier-em, 
omare,  or  from  the  FT.  Attonrt  head  dress,  ttova 
AiteumeTt  to  dothe,  to  adorn.   Spel.>-that  ^Kloscr 
is  from  Toumert  to  turn,  to  change.     Men.  — 
tiiat  Fr.  Tommer  and  the  It.  Tomare^  are  from  I«. 
Tomut ;  and  Voss.— Uiat  Tomue  is  that  instra- 
ment  with  which  any  thing  Tctperat,  that  is,  <«• 
rituTf  ealaiur,  is  rubhed,  is  smoothened.    Tere* 
atque  rotundas.     Perhaps  all  are   from  A.  S. 
Tymofi,  to  turn,  bend,  wheel  or  whirl  about; 
and,  by  so  turning,  to  smoothen,  to  polish. 

AT-TITLE.  i.  e.  Entitle.— 'Goiwr. 

ATTITUDE,  t.  The  position  or  gesture 
fitted  for  the  display  of  some  grace,  or 
beauty,  or  other  quality  of  form. 

It  AtUtudine;  Low  L.  AptUudo;  L.  Aptare,  to 
lit 

AT-TOLLENT,  pt.    Raising  or  b'fting. 
L.  Ad  and  toUere,  tottent,  from  A.S.  TiHan,  to 
tin,  to  raise. 

AT-TORN,  V.  Attorney, — an  agent,  or  one 
'EY,s.v.  acting  in  the  turn,  or  stead  of 
-EXSHip.  another :  in  battle,  at  a  toum,  or 
-MENT.  tourney ;  in  law  or  other  business. 
Fr.  Attoumer,  to  turn  over  or  transfer;  ▲.& 
Tprnan,  to  turn. 

AT-TRACT,  V.  t.  To  draw  to ;  to  in- 
-lON.  duce,  to  invite,  to  tempt,  to  al- 

-iyE,ad.».  hire. — *Itay.    ^Sir  W.  Jonee* 

-IVBLT.       pj,  AUr-aire ;  It  -arre ;  8p.  Atrakers 
-IVENE8S.  L.  JMroAsrctodrawto. 
-OR.    -ICAL.*    -IBlLlTY.t     -TRAHENT. 

AT-TRAP,  V.   To  trap,  to  deck,  to  clothe. 
Fr.  Attraper,  to  catch,  to  apprehend,  overreach. 
Used  (by  old  chroniclers  and  Siteuser)  as  we  now 
use  entrap. 

ATTRIBUTE,  v.  t.  To  give  a  part  or 
-ION.  portion ;    to    apportion,    to 

•  AhLZf  ad.*  i.^  allot,  to  ascribe,  to  impute, 
-ivE,  ad.  s.t      to  assign.    See  Tribe. 
*Hale.    ^Tooke.    Iffarrit. 
Fr.  AttHhu^i  li. -ire;  8p.  AMkuir;  L.  At- 
tribuere,  to  apportion  to. 

AT-TRITE,  ad.  -ion.      Rubbed  against, 

worn  by  rubbing,  bruised. 

"  Iron  or  steel  getteth  an  edge  fay  the 

attrition  of  metal  of  the  same  kind." — 

Bp.  HaO.     "Attrition  is   a    trouble    for 

sin,  merely  for  fear  of  the  punishment  of 

iV-'TiUotson.    See  Contrite. 

Fr.  Atirit,  rubbed.    Attrition,  a  rubbing;  tmm 
L.  Attritum,  poet  p.  of  At-ierere,  to  rub  against. 

ATTRY,*  ad.    App.  to  virulent  anger. 
*Chaucer,    And  see  Purulent. 
A.  S.  JSttran,  to  poison.    Atlre,  eetter,  poison. 

AT-TUNE,  V.    To  tune,  or  set  to  a  tune, 
to  a  musical  tune>  to  harmony. 


AUD 


AVE 


A-TWAINE»  ovL     In  twain,  in  twa    See 


two;   difided,    tepanted 


Go.   Two9, 
Into 


-Twa 


A'VAXLi  V.  «.     To  be  well,  able,   Btrong, 
•ABLB»  efficacious    {vaUd) ;    to    have 

-ABLBMESS.   force   or  effect,   influence  or 
power;  to  aerre  or  aasiat;  to  profit,  to 


Vk^roMr ;  It. *  L.r«l0v, to  lM  well  or  able.  Un- 

A^VALE,  r.  a.  To  fall,  or  cause  to  fall ; 
Id  lover,  to  drop,  to  pot,  or  pull  down; 
to  dqect,  to  dnioend.  Common  in  old 
poets  and  chroniclera. 

AvQfU  or  ^vailf  a.  L  e.  rail ;   a  casual 


Fr.  JmiUr,  to  let,  put,  lay,  cast,  fell  down ;  to 
let  /«tf  d9«ii.  (CoL)  Bar.  L.  AvaUart:  which, 
aeoMPdiBif  to  If  en.  it  from  Ad  and  «aiU«,  a  Talley ; 
at  JtfMler  it  filmed  from  JTom,  mmiMj.  Bat  in 
Gar.  wo  have  FmlUu;  In  D.  FaUtn;  in  A.  8. 
9/tmUau,  tofmU.  And  Sk.  it  of  opinion 
Pr.  AvmtUr  it  of  Qor.  origin. 


AVAKCE,  Ataumt.    See  Adtancr. 
AY  ANT  AGE.    See  Aovantagb. 

AVARICE,  a.  CoYetousness,  greedineas, 
-IOCS.  cupidity,  eager  deaire:  stingi- 

.T.      neas,  niggaidlinesa. 

"  Avarice,  after  the  description 
of  Seint  Anguatine,  is  a  Uker- 
in  lierte  to  have  erthly  thinges. 
Seen  other  folk  aajn,  that  aoarice  is  for  to 
purchase  many  erthly  thinges,  and  nothing 
to  yeve  to  hem  that  han  nede.*' — Chaucer, 

ft.  Awmi  ewj  -Htua;  It.  -ate;  8p.  -da;  L. 
Avm  isia,  -tw;  from  Avert,  to  eoTot  or  detlie; 
Gr.  A-«f*. 

AVAST,  or.  when  used  by  seamen  always 
precedes  some  orders,  or  some  converse^ 
tion.  It  answers  the  same  purpose  as — 
Harkye,  Gat,  attend,  take  heeo,  hold.  Like 
IL  Jvueti,  I  think  it  means — Be  attentive, 
Be  on  the  watch ;  L  e.  Awake,  (Tooke. )  It 
is  also  frequently  used,  as — Hold  your 
hand;  Hold  &sL 

AUBURN,  ad,le,A  brcm^  or  a  brown,  the 
pOMi  p,  ot  to  hrem  or  brin,  to  humi  and 
hence — ^Brown,  or  approaching  to  brown. 

Written  by  Bean.  &  F.  and  Uall,  Abron, 
The  first  folio.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
reads  Abmnu,  In  Coriolanua,  Abram  per- 
haps is  for  Abron, 

AUCTION,  9.    AtietUm  is  app.  to— A 

-AJIT.       mode  of  sale,  in  which  each  suc- 

-Bou       eeeding  bidder  mcreaeet,  aide  to, 

•EUBO.  wwiket  greater,  the  price  offered 

by  the  preceding. 
L.  AueUe,  from  Ametwm,  past  p.  of  Augtre,  to 
itaafta. 


AUDACIOUS,  ad.  Daring,  confident, 
-€foi»-LT.  braye,  high-apirited;  fearlesa, 
MISS.  boldy    ahameless,    impudent ; 

•ciTT.  haring  or  causing  boldness. 

9tJlmda-ee,  -cUua  ;  It.  -da,  -ee ;  8p.  Audet. ;  L. 
AwtM,  darine.  from  AwUre,  to  daxe,  (aafr«f) 
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AUDIBLE,  ad,  «.     That  which  may  be 

-BLT.     heard;      noisy,     sounding,     loud 

-BNT.     enough  to  be  heard.    See  Obey. 

-BNCE.  Audience    is    written    by    Shelton 

Audientt  I   L  e.   the  persons  audient  (00- 

dientes)  or  hearing.      Om.  -bleness. 

Fr.  Audience  ,•  It. -co,  Udienza^  Vdibil*;^^. 
AudUneia  ;  from  L.  AMdire,  to  hear.  In-  Fro-  8ub- 

AUDIX,  e.  a.     The  v.  is  app.   thus— To 

-OR.  hear,  listen  to,  examine,  settle — 

-ORT,o<2.a.  an  account — lit  and  met 

-HESS.         The  a.  Auditory,  to  him  who 

hears,  &c.  and  to  the  place  where  he  hears : 

the  ad, — to  that  which  hears. 

Fr.  AudU-emr;  It  -ore^  Uditorei  L,  Audiiuwt, 
past  p.  of  Audire,  to  hear. 

AVE,  a.  Ave  Mart.  L.  Fr.  It  Sp.  Ave 
Maria,  Have  sive  Ave,  Voss.  thinks  sig- 
nifies Five,  live. 

AVEL.    See  Atulse. 

AVENAUNT,*  Fr,  pt.  Becoming,  (T>rw.) 
The  Fr.  Advenir,  from  L.  Advemre,  to  come 
to,  to  happen,  to  befall ;  and,  cons. — 

To  become,  to  suit,  to  be  becoming, 
suitable,  graceful,  agreeable. — *Chaueer, 

AVENER,  a.  -aob.  One  who  supplied 
oata,  (Avena,) 

A-VEK6E,  p.  a.    To  inflict  severe  punish- 

-ANCB.  ment,  (in  retribution,  in  retalia- 

-MENT.  tion;)    to  wreak  punishment;   to 

-BR.       punish  malicioualy,  or  with  a  feel- 

-ERESS.  mg  of  pleasure  or  gratification  in 

-FUL.*    the  pain,  or  sufiering. — ^Speneer. 

Fr.  Ven-$tr ;  It.  -dicure,  -fiart ;  8p.  -gar ;  L. 
Vindicaret  to  denounce  violence.    Un- 

A-VENT AILE,*  a.  The  vent  or  opening ; 
the  part  that  is,  or  lifts,  open ;  sc.  to  admit 
air  or  light. — ^Chaucer, 

AVENTURE.    See  Adventure. 

A-VENUE,  1.    The  way  to,  accesa,  ap- 
proach, paaaage. 
Fr.  Fenir ;  L.  Ftnire,  to  come. 

AVEB^  V.  -MENT.    To  declare  to  be  true ; 

strongly,  positively,  to  affitm. 

Fr.  Jc^«r;  It -wrare;  8p.-«riaMar.  TheF^. 
Averement  la,  a  Juit  estimation  of  thinga ;  also  an 
averring,  avouching,  veriMng,~-Cot.  Rrom  the 
L.  Ve^eri,  to  think  strongly. 

AVERAGE,  9.  V,  The  work  of  a  day; 
as  much  work  as  is  usually  done  in  a  day 
or  in  a  given  time ;  the  portion  or  propor- 
tion of  one  day's  work  with  another  among 
many.  Hence — A  mean  number  or  quan- 
tity ;  a  mean  proportion. 

To  average  la  in  common  use. 
Law  L.  Avar-a,  •agimm,  qd.  OMra^aai,  firom 
the  Fr.  Ovre,  ouvr-e,  -age,  work.  A  portion  of 
work  done  by  working  beasts  {aotriie)  yoked  in 
carriages  or  otherwise;  also  a  charge  upon  car- 
riage.—See  Spel.  Gen.  Operagium,  the  work,  so. 
of  a  day. 

AVER-RUNCATE,*   v.   -lON.t        To 
scrape,  or  cut  down  by  the  roota. 
*Burke,    Uiobimon. 


AVI 


AUR 


L.  AMrruHC'ar*,  -oiumt  to  aerape  or  weed  out 
flrom  :  from  a&,  <«,  and  runcare,  to  weed ;  or  flrom 
the  Gr.  Epi/jceti'.    Voss.  prefers  the  latter. 

A-VERT,  V.  To  turn  from,  away  from ;  to 
-ER.  turn  or  put  aside. 
-VERSE.  To  feel  averse,  or  an  aversion,  is 
-LT.  to  have  that  feeling  which  causes 
-NBsa.  us  to  turn  away  ;  to  leave,  to 
-ATioN.  move,  to  ffo  or  depart  from ;  to 
-ION.  have  a  feeling  of  disinclination, 
-IVE.  dislike,  ill  will,  abhorrence,  hatred, 
-IVELT.    loathing. 

App.  to  the  act,  it  is — ^Averse  or  aversion 
from :  immediately,  to  the  feeling — averse 
or  aversion  to,  or  towards, 

Fr.  Avertion ;  It.  &  L.  A'vertere,  -versum,  to 
turn  away  from. 

AUF,  Oaf,  and  £lf.  Sax.  (Blfi  Ger.  J9p  ; 
D.  Alve.     See  Elf. 

AUGER,  s.    An  edged  tool,  sc  to  bore 

with. 

Tout.  Autphtr,  Euegher,  terebra.— JTI/iaii.  Jun. 
thinks  from  the  A.  8.  Segf  the  D.  Egge;  whence 
also  the  £ng.  Sdge» 

AUGHT,  or  Ought,  «.  A.  S.  HwU,  a 
whit,  or  o  whit 

AUGMENT,  V.  s.  To  increase,  to  add 
-^ATION.  to :  to  make  greater,  to  grow 
-ATIVE.  greater,  to  enlarge ;  to  magnify. 
-ER.         See  Auction. 

Fr.  AugnunUr ;  Sp.  Aument-Ar  ;  It.  ^are  ;  L. 
Ang-men,  -mentum,  from  Auger;  to  increase,  to 
eke, 

AUGUR,  V.  s.    To  observe  the  fiight  ^ 

-ER.  Hrds :  gen.  thtnr  actions.     Cons. 

-SHIP.  — ^To  foretell,  from  observing  the 

-  Y.  actions  of  birds ;  hence — To  pre- 
-ATE,*t;.  sage,    to   foretell,    to    predict; 

-  ATION.  t  (without  any  reference  to  birds.) 
-lAL.t  *Cofi.  MiddUtou,  ^Broum,  XChap- 
-ous.t  man, 

Fr.  ft  It.  Augure;  L.  Aumftium^  quasi  aeigt' 
rims  ;  quo  modo  avse  so  gererent  in  volando. — 
Foee.    Exo  In- 

AUGU  ST,  s.    A  name  given  m  honour  of 

the  Emperor  Augustus,  to  the  month — 

before  called  Sextiles. 
Fr.  Aotui  :  It.  ft  8p.  Agosto  ;  L.  Augustus. 

AUGUST,  ad.     Sacred    and    venerable; 

awful,  majestic,  magnificent 

Vx.  Aoust;  It.  ft  Sp.  Agosto;  L.  Augustus.  That 
which  is  consecrated  by  aii^ry  (VosB.)is  properly 
denominated  august. 

AVIARY,  s,    A  place  to  confine  birds. 
L.  Avis,  a  bird. 

AVIDITY,  s.    Greediness,  eager  desire, 

-Dious.*       or  appetite.     Avidity  has  not 

-DiouBLY.*    occurred  in  any  of  our  old 

writers. — *Bale. 

Yx.AvidMi;  It. -ith ;   L.  Avid-ue   -Uas,  fnm 

Avere,  to  covet,  to  desire. 

A-VILE,*  V.  Fr.  AvUer,  to  disprise,  dis- 
esteem,  imbase,  make  vile  or  cheap ;  to  pull 
down  the  price  of,  to  bring  to  a  low  price. — 
Cot. — *B,  Jonson. 

AVISION/  L  e.  Vision.— •C/iaucer. 

AVIZ£,9.  s.  See  Advise.    Un- 
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AULKAGER,«.  A  measurer  (by  the  dl). 

Fr.  Aulnage,  ell-measure ;  the  measuring  by 
the  ell;  also  measure,    Fr.  Aulne;  L.  Vina. 

AUMAILE.    See  Amel. 

AUNT,  «.    The  sister  of  father  or  mother 

in  relation  to  their  children ;  who,  in  oo- 

relation,  are  called  nephews  and  nieces. 

Gen.  an  old  woman. 

Fr.  Xante;  L.  Amita,  prefixing  the  letter  T. — 
lisn.  AmUa  is  perhaps  avUOt  velut  altera  mvia, 
and  aieunemhu,  quasi  alter,  sive  ezSguus,  omw. 

A-VOCATE.    See  Avou. 

A-VOII>,  V,  To  empty,  to  dear  out,  to 
-ABLE,  evacuate ;  to  go  out  of;  to  go  or 
-ANCE.  get  out  of  the  way  ;  to  move  or 
-ER.  turn  away  from ;  to  eschew,  to 
-LESS.*    leave,  to  quit,  to  escape. 

To  empty ;  to  clear  or  free  from  power 
or  effect ;  to  make  or  render  of  none  effect ; 
to  aboUsh,  to  abrogate,  to  annul. 

"  That  all  Scots  dwelling  within  England 
and  Wales,  should  auoide  the  realme." — 
RastaL  **  That  all  the  Volsces  should 
avoid  out  of  Rome."— i^or^A.  *'  Tyndall 
with  some  fonde  glose  will  auovde  the 
ghospell  and  all" — Sir  T.  More,  un- 
Cot^eve, 

AVOIR-DU-POIS,  or  HABBRi»potsB,  s. 
Avoir  de  pott,  (Mins.)  L  e.  Habere  pondus, 
to  have  weight,  (sc  a  fixed  or  standard 
weight) 

A-VOKE,*  i;.  Avocations,  gen.  app.  to — 
-CATION.  Those  engagements,  employ- 
-CATE,t  V,  menta,  or  businesses,  which 
call  for,  demand,  require,  our  time  and 
attention. 

*Bttmet.  Records,  Hen.  VIII,  ^Taylor. 
Barrow, 

L.  A-vo-eare,  -eatuat,  to  call  from :  usually  now 
evoke,  (qv.) 

A-VOLATE,*  V,  -  ATioN.*    To  fly  away,  to 
escape. — ^Boyle, 
L.  A-vol-are,  -alum,  to  fly  away  from. 

A-VOUCH,  V.  t.  To  advow,  approve, 
-ER.  allow  of,  warrant,  authorize ;  de- 
-MENT.  fend,  protect ;  undertake,  answer 
for,  own,  acknowledge,  confess  to  be,  take 
as  or  for  his  own. — Cot,  See  Avow. 
Fr.  Avoner,  from  L.  Advoears.—Men.    Dla- 

A-VOW,  V.  f.*      To  promise,  or  declare, 

-AL.  strongly  or  loudly ;  to  protest  oi 

-EDLT.  affirm.    See  Avouch. 

-ER.  *fViclif.  Chaucer,  Gower,    ^Donme. 

-RT.  tBp.  Hall 

-ABLE.t  Fr.  Avomer;  L.  Vovere,  to  vow,  or  pro- 

-ANCE.t  vdse.    Dis- 

AUREAT,*  ad,  Auriperous.      AureatCf 

f  olden,  a  word  much  used  by  the  elder 
cotch  poets. — *SkelUm, 
L.  Aurum,  ttom  ancient  Gr.  Avpor,  (subtlstiag 
in   $n<r^vpos)  signifying  brightness,  splendour. 
De-In- 


AUT 


AWA 


AUBICUIAR,  ad.  ^Mric^,— the  ear; 
-iCUL.AXi.T.  jiurides  of  the  heart,  so  called 
-1CI.B.  from  their  resemblance  to  the 

-UT.  Ibrm  of  the  ear.     Auricular, — 

addressed,  directed,  to  the  ear ;  spoken  to 
titt  ear;  priTately,  secretly.    And  there- 


PriTalc,  secret,  confidential. 

Pe.  Jmriemi~aire ;  IL  -art;  Sp.  -ar,  ttom'L.Au' 
Hemtm,  L  e.  AmMeula  ;  (AmrU,  L  e.  AudU,  from 
AtMttf  to  tear.) — Vot.  We  haTe  no  correipon- 
dcct  mL  fflfiaed  Immedlatelx  from  ou  noun,  ear, 
— tte  nm*  Mteral  root  at  umr,  in  aurU. 

AUSCXTLT,  «.    Terms  lately  introduced 
-ATioK.    bgr  medical  men.     To  listen  to, 
-▲TORT.   (sc.    the    action    of    the   heart, 
lungs.) 

AUSPIC-ATE,  v.*  Al.t     To  watch  (for 

AtTsncx.    tokens  from)  the  actions  of  birds, 

-icT.         — ^prerious  to  the  beginning  or 

-fc-iotn.  commencement   of   any    thing. 

-KKTSLT.  Cons.^ — ^From  those  actions — 

To  foreshew  or  foretell  the  event ;  to 
promise  suceess,  prosperity,  good  fortune, 
dxTine  protection;  to  begin  welL — Auspi- 
amu  is  thus  used  for — 

Favourable,  kind,  propitious. 

The  usage  of  the  Fr.  Auspice  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Cot— 

A  sign,  token,  signification,  or  presage 
of  fbtoie  things,  by  the  flight  or  other 
motion  of  birds ;  also  fortune,  luck ;  or  a 
lucky  beginning  of  matters. 

*^ed.  Burke.     ^Holland. 

Tt.  Amtp-iee  ;  It.  &  Sp.  -ido  ;  L.  Amtpeg,  ta 
if  Aviaptg ;  ftom  oviM,  a  bird,  and  $pectre^  to 
otecrre.  A%»pie-eri,  -ate*,  to  observe  birds. 
bi-Ua- 

AUSTERE,  ad.  Stem,  (qv.)  harsh,  strict, 
-LT.  rigorous,  severe,  serious,  con- 
-HESik   strained,  restrained,  resolved. 

-ITT.  FT.  AmtUr-e  ;  It.  ft  Sp.  -o  ;  J*.  A  tutenu  ; 
Gr.  AawTfipoT,  which  Yoti.  says  is  from  Awor,  from 
Amcv,  «ace0fv,  to  dzy :  i^p.  to  kank  tastet,  which 
*y  tha  palate.  Wiclif  renders  the  L.  Au*teru$, 
rteme;  "Itar  thou  art  a  <lfme  man  ;**  and  the 
filmiilif  to  Gawin  Doo^at  saji,  A$ieru»t  amUre, 
icKB,  I^  AutUrm.  And  in  A.  8.  ws  find  Atiertd, 
troobied,  moved,  provoked,  ^irr«d.—Som.  May 
net  aarter*  he  mImv,  asteme,  steme,  txom  A.  8. 
I,  tuUrimn,  to  ctir,  to  move  f  An  oM$ier€  or 
\  covateaaaee,  will  then  be,  a  tiem  coun- 
,  J.C.  a  wtoneA  countenance,  moved  by  some 
See  Stsmv. 


AUSTRALIZE,*  «.  L.  Rafter,  the  south, 
or  seeth-ing  wind ;  perhaps  Auvnyp,  from 
Aa«ir,  to  di^,  to  bum. — Vbet.    *Broum. 


AUTHENTICATE,  o.    The  appUcation 
-ic  of  the  V.  seems  to  be — 

-ic-LT.  To  make  the  author  known;  to 
refer  to,  compare  with,  establish 
by,  the  real  or  original  author  or 
-AL-LT.    authority ;  to  authorize. 

-HEM.  p,.,  Am-tktmHau*  ;  It  ft  8p.  -ientieo  ; 
-ITT.  Bar.  L.    Auihenticut ;   Or.    AvStttrnt. 

Oeero  usee  A»#crrfM*r,  (Ad  AtUcnm,  Ix.  14:  x. ».) 
caai  aacltfrilate,  cerio  amelort,  with  authority,  the 
so^or  bete  widl  known.    Un-     Om,  -atxov. 
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AUTHOR,  V*  e.    To  author  ;_To  cause 
-ESS.  a  beginning,  a  foundation  ;  to 

-ITT.  found,  invent,  devise,  create. 

-ITATIVE.  To  authorize ; — To  give  credit, 
-ITATIVELT.  influence,  countenance,  sup- 
-IZE,  V.  port,  power ;   to  accredit,  to 

-xaiABLB.         countenance,  to  support,  to 
-IZATION.       empower. 
-LESS.  Author,    8.    First    actor    or 

-SHIP.  agent,  inventor ;  first  writer ; 

-i8ATE,t  0.  gen.  a  writer.  See  Augment. 
Chapman.  Beau.  ^  F.  ^  Udal. 
Fr.  Aurihwr;  It.  -Utre;  Sp.  -for;  the  L.  should 
be  written  oueior;  from  augere,  auetum^  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  being  extended  from  one 
who  should  augment  or  promote  any  thing  already 
undertaken  or  begun,  to  him,  who  should  himself 
undertake,  or  persuade  to  undertake,— to— the 
actor. — See  Vou,    Ex-  Un- 

AUTO-CRASY,*  #.      Self-created,  un< 
-TicAL.         derived  strength  or  power. 
-TORiCAL.t   Autocrat,  -ical,  are  now  in  use. 
*South.     ^Pearson. 
Or.  AvTOcpoTcia,  self-given,  underived  power ; 
from  airref  and  rrarctv,  to  be  strong. 

AUT(H3RAPH,  *.  From  Avros,  self, 
and  ypw^of,  to  grave,  to  write. 

AUT(>MATON,  *.    That  which  has  the 

-Tous.  power  of  spontaneous  motion. 

-TIC.      FT.  Automat-e ;    It.  -o  ;    L.  Automaton  ; 
Or.  AvTO/iiaror,  tponte  naeeene. 

AUT-OPS  Y,  «.  Our  own  sight  or  vision ; 
-TICAL.  inspection.  From  Avros  and 
-TICALLT.    o^ir. 

AUTUMN,  s.  The  season  so  named, 
-AL.      because — 

-ITT.*  The  wealth  of  man  is  augmented  by 
the  fruits  of  harvest.  Or  may  it  not  be, 
because  at  this  season  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
have  reached  their  full  growth  f — *Bp,  HalL 
Fr.  Aut-omne ;  It.  -unno  ;  Sp.  Otono  ;  L.  Au- 
tumnue,  i.  e.  Auefumnus,  (Var.)  from  Auetumf 
paet  p.  of  Augere,  (Seal.) 

A-yULS£D,  pt.    Tom,  nulled,  plucked, 

-yuLsiON.    or  rent  away. —  Brown. 

-TEL,*  V.       Fr.  Avulee  ;   L-  Avuhum,  past  p.  of 
A-veltere,  to  tear  or  pull  away. 

AUXILIAR,  9.  ad.  One  who  augments 
-ART,  s.  ad.  or  increases  our  strength  or 
-ATORT.*  power ;  who  helps,  aids,  assists ; 
who  succours  or  supports :  an  aider,  helper, 
assister,  or  supporter.  See  Augment. 
*<S7r  E.  Sandys. 

Fr.  Auatt-aire  ;  Sp.  -tor  ;  It.  AueiUaro  ;  L. 
Auxiliarii,  from  Auxilium  (ab  a«c<M) ,-  from  the 
auqmented  strength,  which  those  supply,  who  aid 
or  help  us.— Far. 

A-WAIT,  V.  s.  To  lie  in  watch  ;  to  watch, 
-ER,  s.  to  be  watchful,  vigilant ;  to  attend 
-INO,  s.  upon,  to  observe ;  to  lie,  stay,  or 
keep  upon  the  look-out,  in  attendance,  in 
observation,  in  expectation. 
Fr.  Quetter,  aguetter 

A-WAKE,  9.  ad.  «.*  To  be,  or  cause  to 
-EN,  p.  be, — to  put  upon,  the  watch,  to 
-EN-ER.  put  into  action;  to  rouse  (from 
-ING,  s.  inaction,  fVom  inertness,  from 
stupor,  from  sleep.)   See  Await. — *  Wood, 


AWK 

A.  8.  Awaeitm,  Mwten,  to  wake  ot  w&tcb,  to 
put  upon  the  watch.    Un- 

A-WARD,  V,  s.  -ER.  To  determine,  to  ad- 
judge, to  arbitrate. 

Old  Ft.  Aivardt  ~tr. ^Roquefort.  A.  S.  Wardian, 
or  Weardian,  to  look  at,  to  direct  the  view. 
Tooke  supposes  it  to  be  d  pardtr,  1.  e.  a  determi- 
nation, i  qui  e'ett  H  garder,  the  thing  in  dispute ; 
a.  e.  to  keep  it,  to  have  or  hold  it  in  possession. 

A-WARE,  V.  ad,  AwARN,  V.  To  see,  to 
observe,  to  foresee,  to  take  heed,  to^  use  or 
give  caution ;  to  be  or  make  cautious  or 
provident ;  to  provide,  to  foretelL 

Wach.  considers  the  primitive  meaning 
to  be, — ^to  see,  and  to  be  transferred  from 
tight  (lit)  to  mental  perception.  See 
Warb.     Un- 

A-WAY,  av,  -WARD.  Away  is  sometimes 
imperatively  used ;  as,  Away  to  the  field ; 
move,  remove,  begone.  Or  the  pott  p.  as, 
He  is  away  ;  L  e.  he  is  moved,  removed, 
gone.  In  the  Bible,  1539,  ''I  cannot 
awaye  with  your  new  moones,  your  sab- 
bathes,  and  solempne  dayes :"  in  the  Ge- 
neva, is,  "  I  cannot  suffer ;"  by  Lowth,  "  I 
cannot  endure." — I  cannot  away  with,  is,  I 
cannot  move  with — in  unison  with. 
To  make  away,  to  waste,  to  destroy. 

AWE,  ».  *.  To  fear  or  terrify;  to  cause 
-LESS.  fear,  dread,  terror,  submission, 
-PUL.         reverence. 

-PUL-LY.  gj5^  £^m  Q^r.  jj  Ty.Achlen^  eestimare. 
-NESS.  Jun.  ftom  Go.  Agit,  terrour.  Go. 
Agyan,  ogan^  metuere,  timers,  to  fear,  to  dread. 
A.  S.  Ojo,  fear,  dread,  terror.    Over-  Un- 

A-WEARY.    On  weary.    Tired,  fatigued. 

A-WHAPED,*  pt,  A.S.  "  Awaped,  past  p. 
confounded,  stupified." — Tyrw.    A.  S.  JVa- 
fian,  to  be  amazed  or  astonished. — Sk, 
*Chaucer,  Spenser, 

A-WHEELS.*    On  wheels.— 'A  Jonson. 

A-WHILE.    A  time. 

A.8.  SwiUf  (for  JTfwo/,)  a  turn,— Walk  a  while, ' 
take  a  turn.-^To^e,  Written  either  separate  or 
conjoined. 

A-WHIT,  Aught,  or  Ought,  s,  A  whit, 
or  o  whit     A  S.  Hunt 

AWK,*  ad.  Turned  out  of  the  right  or 
-LV.t  straight    line  ;    perverted,   or 

-WARD.         perverse,    indirect  ;    crooked, 
-WARD-LT.   clumsy,  inelegant 
-NE88.  The  auke  or  left  hand. — Hoi' 

land,— *^ Holland,    ^Fuller, 

Sk.  does  not  notice  the  ad.  Awk  ;  and  makes 
nothing  of  the  etymology  ofAvkwardt  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  If  Awk  be  not  a  corruption  of  owk- 
ipord,  it  may  he  deduced  from  DAver-rechl,  contra- 
rius  recto ;  praeter  rectum :  thus,  averrteht^  awr- 
reehi,  aurehtf  aure,  auk,  or  awk,  to  which  add  the 
term,  ward  ;  and  Awkward  will  mean-4ooking 
firwn  the  right.  If  Awkward  he  the  proper  simple 
term,  it  may  be  the  A.  S.  Aeyrred,  {ac-yrred,) 
pott  p.  of  the  V.  Aeyrraut  to  turn ;  and  thus  mean, 
tuned,  averted. 
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A  WL»  a.    An  instrument  to  pierce  or  peB#« 

trate  sharply. 

A.  S.  A^Uit  aie;  Ger.  Ahl,  subula;  D.  Els,  eUen  ; 
Bw.Sifl;  ST.Aletne;  It.  LeHua.  Wach.;  who 
thinks  the  Sw.  Sgt,  from  Sp,  to  sew,  is  the  root 
In  E.  Gloucester,  Aules  is  used  as  a  weapon  of 
war.  In  Jun.  we  find  an  opinion,  that  this  word 
has  the  same  origin  with  £e/,  and  was  so  called, 
because  it  can  introduce  and  Insinuate  itself  like 
an  eet, 

AWN,  *.  In  Dan.  Avne  ;  Sw.  Agn.  In 
Luke  iii,  17,  our  Eng.  Cfu{ff  is  in  the  Go. 
version,  Ahana.  Wach.  &  Ihre — from  its 
acute  edges  or  points.  A.  S.  Ecge  ;  Ger. 
Ecke;  Sw.ASgg, 

AWNING,  *.      Sk.    says— ©or    nauiica, 

for  so  is  called  a  sail  (perhaps  of  canvaaX 

which  like  a  canopy  or  umbrella  is  stretched 

in  hot  climates — on  board  of  ship — to  screen 

off  the  sun. 

Sk.  perhaps  from  Fr.  Aulne,  ulna ;  1.  e.  a  sewing 
of  many  ells  {ulmurum)  of  canvas  together. 

A-WORK,  at),  -INO.    In  work,  in  working. 

A-WREKE,*  V.    To  wreak,  to  persecute, 
to  take  vengeance,  to  avenge. — *Chaucer. 
A.  8.  Awrecam  Go.  Wrekan;  A.  8.  Jfrfco*. 

A-WRY.  Writhed,  crooked,  bended,  dis- 
torted, askance. 

The  pa^  p.  Awrj/ihed,  awryth'd,  of  the  v. 
Wry  than,  to  writhe.— rotf**. 

AXE,  V,    To  axe  is  now  considered  a  vul- 
-ER.       garism  ;   though,  like  maqy  oth«r 
-iNO,«.  words  under  the  same  censure,  it  is 
as  old  as  the  language. 
A.  8.  Aetian,  axian,  to  ask,  (qv.) 

AXE.    See  Addicg. 

AXIOM,  s,  -ATicAL.  A  position  of  worth, 
weight,  or  authority ;  proceeding  from,  laid 
down  by,  authority;  not  to  be  denied;  a 
position  admitted,  acknowledged. 

Fr.  AxUme  ;  It.  Auioma  ;  Sp.  &  L.  Axwowsa  ; 
Gr.  A{<M/xa,  from  of  lov,  worthy,  deserving. 

AXIS,  s.     That,  round  which  any  thin^ 

Axle,   rolls,  revolves. 

-ED.  Ft.  £M>«t*;  l\..A»u;  Sp.  Exej  'L.AxUs 
Or.  AfMi*.  ab  ayef V ;  i.  e.  a  eireMmayen^,  from 
driving  round. — Mint. 

AY,  w.     For  ever ;  ever,  always ;  as  long 

as  breath,  animation,  life,  remains. 

Baz.  iSesr  (Tyrw.) ;  Go.  An  aiva  (nt  cuwira,  im 
atemum,  without  end) ;  A.  S.  if,  aa,  or  oo;  Ger. 
A,  s;  Gr.  A«(.    See  A. 

AYE,  av.  Tooke  thinks  is  the  imperative  of  a 
V.  of  northern  extraction ;  and  means — Have 
it,  possess  it,  eiyoy  it  In  Sw.  Ger.  St  D* 
it  is  Ja  ;  Go.  Ya,  or  Ja  ;  A.  S.  Gea,  Jo,  In 
Shak.  (old  editions)  constantly  written  /. 

AYEN,  Atbwst.    See  Aoaih. 

AYRY,  (of  Hawks,)  s.  written  by  Juliana 
Barnes,  (Sk.)  Eyery,  i.  e.  eggery^ 

The  nest  or  place  where  the  eggs  are  do- 
posited  ; — by  hawks  or  any  other  bird.  See 
Eyry  and  Eoa 
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■C  'Fr.  Ax-mr ;  It  -wre  ;  Sp. 
-mi,  from  the  Ar.  £«z«/  or  Laaatrd  ; 
color  dieitroy  color  Ttirchino,  skj 
Asvmii.  coloured  blue.  The  Ar.  Lazul  is 
app.  to  an  earth  or  atone  of  a  Mm  colour, 
effmleaai,  (Men.)  Azmre  is  app.  by  Chau- 
cer to  aome  predoas  atone.  C^nruUum  or 
^sarfg  and  ita  oaea  to  the  painter,  are  mi- 


BAC 

Butely  deaeribed  by  Plmy,  (Ifai.  HUL  b. 
zxzui.  c.  13.) 

AZYME, »,    Thu  word  appears  to  haye 
been  used  by  the  tranalaton  of  the  Bibles 
published  at  Douay  and  Rhemes. 
Gr.  ACwMov,  without   ferment ;    camp,   of  o, 

$riT.  and  C»|mi,  fenneBt.^itf«».    See  Az^wuu  In 
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Bk  P»  F,  y,  are  ooniate  letters.  B  is  de- 
Bominstrd  by  Wflkins,  a  semi-spiritnous 
or  hatf-breathed  conaonant,  a  name  which 
he  appliea  to  soch  aa  are  accompanied  with 
aoose  kind  of  Tocal  murmur.  B  and  P 
SR  fraaaed  when  the  breath  is  intercepted 
Vf  tlM  elosnie  of  the  lips;  the  first  of 
bong  more  soft,  irith  some  kind  of 
nr,  me  other  more  hard  and  wholly 
Wach.  has  observed  that  the  labials 
F  (the  eognate  of  B)  and  M,  are  the  first 
ndnsenta  of  in&ntile  speech ;  that  they 
are  biandhnenta  naturalu,  and  have,  in 
almost  all  languages,  furnished  the  names 
of  nude  and  female  parent,  Pot  Ma;  but 
he  does  aoC  appear  to  have  suspected  that 
they  also  foraiahed  names  for  the  child 
abo^  whether  male  or  female;  ike  ba^be, 
fit  ley*  tibt  muu,  the  maUL  See  Abba, 
Papa,  Babob,  Bot,  Mai  or  Maid,  and 
fatter  M. 

P,  with  its  cognates,  aeems,  as  a  literal 
not,  to  hnve  been  the  source  of  words  in 
varisne  languages,  aigniiying,  as  the  Eng. 
Bf,  ncrsly — sensation  and  motion.  (See 
Bl)  Ftaok  the  aame  source  we  may  deduce 
die  Ife^.  Ah,  and  its  cognates ;  and  the  Eng. 
WF,Bm»  See  Be,  P,  F,  y,  and  ako  A,  Ab, 
and  Br. 

BAt  Sk    "  The  ewes  never  hold  {i.  e.  cease) 

See  Babb. 
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BABBLE,  s;e.    To  ia6Me,  is  to  talk  con- 

fiiaedly,  inartlcnlately ;    to  prato 

idiy,    unreaaonably,    inoondder- 

■ariy.    See  Babb.—*  IfM^^. 

-tBBUr.*  D.  Brirfw;  Bw.  BimbU  ;  Dan.  Bo^U; 
W*,  -Mlht  Or.  MafimCvm,  ftvm  Het.  BmUit  where, 
mtf  JHb,  tte  inc  eoalnrion  of  epeeeh  afoee. 

BABBySt.  tidal  uaea  the  SL  To  6aMsft;  and 
-iftT.  Toong^  To  habgi — 
.1^  To  deeeire  or  delude,  aa  babies ; 
^l^siaA  to  tnat  as  katUe^  who  are  eaaily 
•r-HL  deeeired,  or  cheated ;  dehided,  or 
•■ooBb    piqred  upon. 

m^  Mm  Irt;  9ft.  BmU.  8k.  derlvea  the  Ena. 
kern II.  Jeitirff.  bamb^  te«M«e,  which  (Men.) It 
sr%r.sriMn:  tt-  htoarif  pnfen  to  derire  0a6- 
-  -  -  ^=^-'-  ^iQK  taftfitnis;  quo  ee.  fnflintes 
ipdhnt.  Bote  eonsiats  of  the 
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repetition  of  te,  the  esrliest,  heoanie  easiest 
oTnaie,  consonantal,  artientotlon  uttered  hy 
children.    See  B,  Bat,  fre. 

BAB-OON,  «.  -ION.  An  aninud  so  called 
because  it  very  greatly  resembles  the  human 
race. — Sk. 

FT.  Bab-oui»;  It.  -siae;   D.  .BMwtai;   flrasn 
Bab€,—Sk.  ^  Mem. 

BACCHANAL,  s.  -ian.    A  follower  of 
Bacchus. 
One  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  wine.  De- 

BACCI-FEROUS-Plants— which  bear 
(Jer-tiHt)  berries  (baceat). 

BACHELOR,  «.  -ship.  Bachelor  is  now 
gen.  app.  to  any  man  before  his  marriage. 
Ben  Jonson  applies  it  to  an  unmarried 
woman. 

Ft.  Bmc-kMert  It.  •ceUen;  Sp.  -tbUtr;  A.S. 
BadUUrtf  haocalaaril,  (Ljre,  hut  withont  citing 
any  authority.)  Bom.  haa  not  the  word.  Wach. 
suggeeta,  that  when  app.  to  atudenta  in  thoology, 
it  nuiy  he  compounded  of  the  Sax.  Boct  Uber, 
bihlfa,  and  ioreowt  doctor:  and  when  app.  to  per- 
aona  of  a  certain  inilltaiy  rank,  he  approvea  of  the 
etymology  of  Fauchet,  vis.  that  Baekelers  are  ao 
called,  qd.  Bat  Ck«9ati9Ta,  hecauae  they  were  lower 
hi  dignity  than  the  MittU*  Bamntrtii;  with, 
though  behind,  whom  thqrwere  allowed  to  alt. 
He  rcjecta,  aa  deatitate  of  authority,  the  opinion 
<rf  Calepinua,  that  a  chaplet  of  lawrtl  berriea  waa 
placed  upon  t)iem,  and  that  they  were  thence 
caQed  Bacealaurei.  The  word  haa  probaUy  but 
one  origin,  which  would  account  tot  ita  Tuioua 
appUcationa.  KJlian  adopta  the  opinion  of  Ludo- 
vlcua  ViTea,  that  that  aoldler  la  called  BatUOwiut, 
who  haa  once  been  engaged  in  battle  {batuUU)\ 
an^  in  literaiy  warihre,  he  ia  alto  called  Batta' 
tartui,  who  haa  publicly  Ihgaged  in  diapute  upon 
any  anbject.    And  aee  Du  Gauge  and  Men. 

BACK,  V.  s.  oo.  To  back  a  horse,  is  to 
moimt  upon  a  horse's  back;  and  also  to 
moTe  him  backwards. 

To  back  a  friend,  &c.  is  to  stand  to  his 
back,  to  support,  uphold,  assist,  encourage 
him. 

Back  is  much  used  as  a  prefix :  before 

nouns  it  may  be  denoted  an  ad, ;  before 

rerbs,  an  av. 

A.  8.  Bas,  bme;  Ger.  Beck;  8w.  Bak;  Ban. 
Bag.    VU' 

BACKtBITE,  9.  To  calumniato  the  ab- 
-BB.  sent,  to  detract  or  derogate  from 

-INO.  the  reputation  of  the  absent; 
formed  from  our  back  and  biie,  qd.  to  biU 
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BAD 


BAI 


Mt  the  hack  of  any  one,  t.  e,  when  he  aveits 
his  £ice,  and  presents  his  back. 

To  defame,  to  slander,  to  revile,  (anj 
one  absent) 

A  word  truly  elegant,  says  Sk.,  and 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  any  of  Gr. 
composition. 

In  A.  S.  BacsUtolf  (from  SUtan,  to  slit,  to 
tear  in  pieces,)  is  a  backbiter,  a  slanderer. 

BACK-SLIDE, 0.  To  sUde,  or  slip,  back; 
-ER.  8c.  from  good  and  virtuous  prin- 
-ING.  ciples  or  practices;  to  return  to 
evil ;  to  forsake  or  abandon  good  for  eviL 

The  word  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  in  our  versions  of  the  Bible  prior  to 
that  of  King  James.  "Disobedient,  re- 
bellious, turning  back,"  in  the  older  ver- 
sions ;  in  Xing  James's,  "  backsliding," 
JBack-faUer*  equivalent  to  Baek'Slider, 

*Joye. 

BACK-WARD,  ad,  t.  v.  or  Backwards,  av. 

-WARD-tT.  Slow,    dilatory,  unwilling,  re- 

-NES8.         luctant;    sc  to  step  or  move 

forward. 

In  Shak.  **  The  dark  backward  or  abysm 

of  time,"   is  the  point  of  time,  back,  or 

passed,  to  which  our  view  may  be  directed. 

To  be  backward,  is  to  be  after  or  behind 

others,  or,  met  as  those  are,  whose  sight, 

views,   dioughts,  wishes,   inclinations  are 

directed  backs  and  who  thus  are — slow,  &c 
A.  S.  Wardt  from  wartUatt,  to  look  at,  or  to  di- 
rect the  view.    See  Awakd. 

BACON.  App.  to— Swine's  flesh— dried 
by  heat  Patt  p.  of  A  S.  Baean,  to  bake, 
or  to  dry  by  heat — Tooke, 

BAD,  ad.  Hurtful,  ix\juriou6,  destructive, 
-Lt.  mischievous,  vicious,  wicked,  ill; 
-NESS,   worthless,  depraved. 

In  Go.  we  find  JBaitfAt,  surdus,  BaudtU,  surdi : 
and  Jun.  observes,  that,  as  whatever  has  lost  its 
odour  or  its  savour  is  called  Murdum  in  L. ;  so  In 
the  Codex  Aqpenteus,  Band  Is— insipidus,  fatuus. 
Luke  xiv.  34:— Gabal  salt  baud  wairthith;  sic  sal 
evanuerit,  (in&tuetur,  Bexa.)  And  he  suggests, 
that  from  this  last  acceptation  of  the  word,  we 
may  have  taken  our  Bad^  malus,  inutilis,  (Jun. 
Goth.  Gloss,  p.  85.)  That  which  is  badj  then, 
would  be  like  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour;  Le. 
of  no  use,  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose ;  corrupted, 
spoilt  But,  as  Mad  is  firom  A.  S.  Ifal-an,  and 
Sad  ttom  A.  S.  Sat-ant  may  not  Bad  be  from  A.8. 
Beat-an,  to  beat:  thus  beal-ed  or  bated,  bat'd^ 
bad,  1.  e.  beaten,  or  worsted— and  then  used 
actively  f  Tooke  thinks  it  is  the  past  p.  of  the  v. 
To  Bay,  1.  e.  to  vilify,  to  bark  at,  to  reproadi,  (• 
express  abhorrence,  hatred,  defiance,  ttQ,--^Bmifed, 
baed,  i.  e.  Baf^d,  ba*d,  abhorred,  hated,  defied,  I.  e. 
Sad.—Div.  of  Parley,  8vo.  ed. 

BADGE,  5.  Fr.  Bague,  a  ring,  is  app.  to 
-ED.  the  reward  bestowed  on,  or  prize 
-LESS,  gained  by,  him,  that  does  best  in 
any  game  or  exercise,  (Cot)  Hence,  to 
any  mark,  or  note,  sign  or  ensign,  of 
distinction. 

D.  Bagghe,  gemma;  from  L.  Baeea;  and  thence 
also  Fr.  Bague,  a  ring,  (Bk.)  Tn  the  A.  S.  we  find 
'*  Beaat,  eorooa,  tertun,  a  ciown,  a  garland :  also 
annilla,  monile,  a  bracelet  to  wear  on  the  ann  or 
wrist ;  a  Jewell  to  hang  about  one's  neck,  a  neck- 
lace :"  perhaps  (8om.)  from  A.S.  Bugan,  or  Bygan, 
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fe  bend,  to  oorre,  to  bow;  whanee  also  Bto.  !■. 

Bauea  and  Bauga,  armilla :  and  whence,  fiirtber, 
in  Wachter's  (pinion,  Pr.  Bague,  a  ring. 

BADGER,  s.  V.    To  badger,  is  to  hunt, 

Sursue,  pester,  persecute ;  as  the  (animal) 
adger  is  hunted,  bayed,  barked  at  &c. 
Sk.  perhaps,  fVom  the  D.  Back,  a  cheek,  a  jaw, 
^d.  Backer,  i.e.  endowed  with  strong  jawt :  et  est 
sane  ywf^f^^^  iMoiiliwIaiiiiiiiiiii 

BAFFLE,  e. «.  -er.  To  baffle,  is  to  defeat 
by  perplexing,  confusing,  deceiving;  to 
render  or  make  useless,  and  ineffectiuL 

Of  unsettled  etymology.  Fr.  BeMer,  firom  It 
Bfffare,  to  deceive,  mock,  or  gull  with  fkir  words, 
ftc. ;  Fr.  Baffouer,  to  b^fie,  abuse,  revile,  dis- 
grace, handle  basdy  in  terms,  give  reproacbfoLl 
words  to.  Jun.  thinks  these  Fr.  words  have  some 
affinity  with  the  D.  Bafen,  or  Blafen,  to  buk. 
(to  bay,)  whence  also  Fer-blafen  and  Ver-bhijftm, 
to  baffle,  to  put  out  of  countenance. 

BAG,  V.  f.    To  belly  out,  to  awelL    To  hag 
game,  &c.  is  to  put  into  a  bag. — ^To  bag,  in 
Chaucer,  is  to  swell  with  pride,  arroganoe, 
self-  conceit     Baggingly,— sulkily. 
A.  8.  Bal-ge,  -ig,  belly ;  D.  Balgh  ;  Ger.  Batg, 

BAGGAGE, «.  -er.  App.  to— The  fur- 
niture, utensils  and  other  articles,  bagged, 
or  conveyed  in  bags,  for  the  use  of  an 
army,  a  traveller,  &c. 

Also  to  such  articles  in  whatever  manner 
conveyed;  to  any  luggage,  package;  to 
the  attendants  upon  such  luggage,  male  er 
female. 

To  women  of  a  similar  character  to 
those  who  follow  with  the  borage  i  and, 
less  strictly,  to  any  playfol,  wanton,  er  saucy 
female. 

From  the  same  root^  as  Bag.  Fr.  Dan*  ft  8w. 
Bagag-et  D.  -<«;  It.  -lia;  8p.  Bagqjes. 

BAGrPIPE,  t.  -ER.    A  wind  instrument. 
Bag  and  pipe:  the  bag  to  hold  or  contain  the 
air ;  the  pipe,  through  which  It  is  emitted  or  ex- 
pelled. 

BAIL,  V.  s.  Bail,  Baimf,  a  person  to 
-ABLE,  whom  authority,  care,  guardian- 
-IFF.  ship,  or  jurisdiction,  is  deliUfcred. 
-T.  Bail  or  Btdllie,  the  extent  or  com- 

-twtcx.  pass,  limit,  or  bound,  of  such  jo- 
-MENT.   risdiction. 

Bait  (in  its  legal  application),  because  a 
defendant,  &c  is  delivered  or  bailed  to  his 
sureties,  upon  their  giving  security  for  his 
appearance. 

Bailment,  a  delivery  (in  trust). 

Fr.  BaiUer,  to  deliver ;  O.  Bael,  bailUu. 

BAIN,*  V.  s.  BAONia  To  wet,  to  warii,  to 
bathe.-—*M>^  une&mmon  tn  <M  writers. 

Tt»Batgner;  It.  Bagnare;  Bp.  Ban$»are,  All 
from  the  L.  Balneum,  {Baneum,  bamum,  tete. 
Men.)  Balneum,  perhaps  Xiapa  to  airo/9oXXciV 
•rav  avtaff :  quod  pellat  ex  animo  dolorea  ae  ttiiH 
titiam.— Fosf. 

BAIRN  or  Barmb,  <.e.  Bam  (qv.);  so 
proDonacedy  and  alio  eo  written  in  ancient 
baUada. 

BAIT,  s.  V.  -INO.  ^  Sit  or  Bait,  whether 

used  (like  morso,  moreeam,  or  morsel,)  for  a 
small  piece,  part,  or  porticm  of  any  thing ; 
or  for  that  part  of  a  bridle^  which  is  pvt 
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lale  a  hofw^s  iiMrath ;  or  A>r  that  haity 
tefreduDait  which  man  or  beast  takes  upon 
a  jonmey ;  or  for  that  temptation  whicn  is 
oftiLiI  if  treaehMT  to  fish  or  fool ;  is  but 
one  wont  dUL  spelt,  and  ia  the  past  jk  of 
the  V.  To  kite. — Taoke, 
A.  &  BUmm,  to  toM  or  hiU. 

BAIT,  V.  t.  -iNtt.  To  iay  or  htrk  at  i  to 
pMtiii  im,  to  persecute  with,  baying  or 
harkimg  ;  with  cootinued  or  repeated  attacks. 
■M^  *********  ouMS  vel  ftlcoMs  Toniiidl 
,{T«RLiB  laA.)  JBMte.  iDcitars  fUcones  aut 
TCBatfcos  la  pnedam  —  IFodb.  The  •take  to 
vhick  teen,  IniUi,  tec.  are  fastened,  to  be  attacked 
Ij  dai«»  ii  caOed  Smpt.  **  As  bobtoos  aa  is  here 
sS  Aof."  Heoee  (/un.)  Boigkie;  now  written 
Jtfte. — And  it  It  fanned  n^hrlj  ftom  To  tef 

BAIZE,  «.     An  inferior  or  coarser  cloth ; 
—to  which  some  ascribe  an  Eng.  origin* 
Dl  Jlc-ey ;  Dao.  -I ;  8p.  -ptia  ;  It  Ai^/to.  i.  e. 
f«#  ^ewas*,  from  Sam,  wheie  this  cloth  wai 
i.'^MimM.      Rather,   (aaya  8k.)  fiom 
use  U  ia  aa  InCerioe,  ftc.— al  wf  re. 

BAKE,  e.     To  dij  bj  heat 

"■■•      A.  8.  Jtee^a  /  Bw.  -e  ;  Ger.  -ktn ;  P. 
•IXO.    Adfcftaa ;  Den*  .Se^ar.    Ua- 

BALANCE,  01  s.  To  divido  by  weight 
•■B.  into  equal  proportioBsi  to  bring  to, 
-ISO.  to  keep  u,  equipoise  ;  to  baTC 
equal  weight»  fbree,  power,  influence. 

To  try  or  prove  the  proportions  {  to 
hesitote,  to  waver  or  totter  on  the  beam  of 
Iha  aoriesv  when  the  weights  are  equal. 

To  diatrihuto  and  aitange  aecounts,  so 

aa  to  aaoartoin,  state,  and  settle  the  diflfe- 

icnce  of  the  propo^^ona,  soma,  or  amounts. 

Pr.  4k  D.  Batanc§ ;  It  'ia  ;  8p.  -a  ;  L.  BUatug, 
iWa  sad  leac.)  £««• /Ortr  ia  the  plate,  platter  or 
kada,  ta  wfaSdi  the  things  to  be  weighed,  or  di- 
vided and  distrflmted  according  to  their  weight, 
were  pi  lead;  patliiqpafiN»mXaiM<iMif«,  to  divide  or 
diatrfMleb  er  separate  lato  portions.  See  Fou,, 
iMotaa  et  Lmna.    Over-  Out-  Un- 


BAIXJONT,  e.  A  platform,  on  the  out- 
aide  of  a  window,  supported  by  beams  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall.    See  Balk,  #. 

Tt.  Malc^m  ;  It  -otw  ;  from  L.  Paleat,  palc<t, 

pmhwmit,  paieone,  BaUeiu.—Mem.     Duchat  and 

8k.  agree,  firom  the  Ger.  Batchy  beam.    *'  Vox 

fbalaD)  a  Fiaaeia  reHeta,"  aayi  wach. ;  and  from 

It,  he  aad  Hue  think  the  it.  Balat  ia  taken. 

BALD,  ad.     Naked,  bare,  stripped,  or  de- 

*LT.      prtred  (of  h^,  or  other  covering ; 

•iTEsa;.   of  ornament,  (lvalue.) 

8k.  pii)>ii  Ft.Ptll,  pL  of  the  v.Ptler;  Le.  to 
depOate  er  deprive  of  hair.  FMm  tho  aaciont 
of  wiidag  the  word— io.  BoUt^^ix  seems 
» pati  a.  OT  the  e.  To  halt ;  Co  reduce  te  the 
sad  smoothness  of  a  fte/A— bj  deadng 
away  the  hair. 

BALDERDASH,  §,  Potiis  raiztus,  ac- 
eoidfaig  to  8k.,  who  believes  it  to  be  eom- 
reiwiiied  of  BaUtr,  boldev,  and  doMk  /  qd. 
poena  lemere  miztna.  Dr.  Jamieeon  sug- 
ffsato  that  it  ia  atticd  to  the  lalandio  Bail- 
dar^  aManomua  blateratio,  vel  stultonim 


BALDR.ICK.    Soe  Bavdriok. 
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BALE,  a.  Torture,  wriUiing,  wretched- 
-PUL.  ness,  misery ;  that  which  causes 

-FULNESS,  mischief,  caJamity,  ruin,  de- 
struction.— Jun. 
Go.  Balw)an,  torquere.  Nl  AoJe^alr  mia, 
(Mark  ▼.  7 ;  Luke  vfU.  28,)  ne  toiqueaa  me.  In 
te/mi«<Mk  (Luke  zvL  tS.)  in  tormentia.  (Vid. 
Jon.  Glosa.  Goth  )  BaU,  in  Chaucer,  ia  miachlet; 
danger,  deatniction. 

BALB,  «.  e.  A  round  mass,  a  Aa//,  of 
goods.-^^Ar, 

rr.  ft  D.  Bak^  ;  It.  -la  ;  Ger.  «fa.  Fir.  Embal- 
ler ;  It  Imballare ;  Ger.  BinhalUn,  mercea  com- 
pingere,  to  pack  gooda  toeether.— IToeA.  Perhapa 
(Sk.)  fkom  BaUi  qd.  pua,  aen  maasa  roninda 
merdum. 

BALE,  a.  To  lade  out  the  water  rushing 
into  the  ship. 

A  nautical  word«— jSSir.  Ftom  the  Fr. 
Baitter,  to  deliver,  to  fne  from, 

BALIST,  s.  Fr.  BaUtUf  an  ancient  engine, 
or  kind  of  ordnanoe,  whereout  stones  were 
thrown. — Cot,  And  thrown  (saya  Potter) 
with  so  much  violence,  aa  to  dash  ("  or  to 
br§ak")  whole  houses  lA  piocea  at  a  blow. 
See  Brakb. 

Holland  tranilatea  the  L.  BaMa,  (from  Gr. 
BaXA-cii>,  to  throw,)  Ao/M  or  (raJfca. 

BALK,  «.    Land  heaped  up  between  two 

-isB.   furrows,  and  extended  {po^raaki)  in 

-'d.      length. — Jiffi. 

BaOed,  (Shak.  Hen.  TV.)  heaped,  piled 

up  in  haUcB  or  ridges ;  ridged  up. 

The  L.  Poreat  \.  e.  Urra  porrecta, — Var.  **  Per- 
hapa, BaUtt  a  heam,  (qv.)  beoaoae  tt  la  extended 
like  a  long  and  atraight  bemn."-^«».  See  Ban, 
Jamieion,  and  Moor?»  Sufolk  Word$, 

BALK»  s.  -isH.*     A  beam.     See  Balk, 

inSnu-^  Stanyhunt, 

Of  uncertain  origin,  aays  Ihre.  p.  Batch;  Ger. 
Balke ;  8w.  Balk ;  Dan.  Bitetke.  Why  not  from 
TIcXcKav,  to  hew,  to  atrike  with  an  axe  t  dnce  a 
baaat.  ia  hewn  w<iiod.-*lfaoik. 

BALK,  V.  #.  To  disappoint,  to  defeat  the 
expectation  i  to  baffle,  to  puazle  :  also,  to 
do  less  than  expected,  whether  wished  or 
feared. 

To  pass  over,  to  omit,  to  neglect,  to 
treat  with  neglect. 

Bk.  thinks  Bott,  a  beam,  ia  ftom  the  It.  Faliean, 
from  Fartare,  to  paaa  over,  to  omtt.  Farcare* 
according  to  Men.  Is  from  the  L.  Faricare,  to 
paaa  over,  to  climb  over.— Far.  (See  Fos$.  in  voce 
Farut.)  Balk,  a  beam,  a  fturow,  a  diaappolnt- 
ment.  have  probably  one  origin  with  Bulk,  buig*, 
(qqv.)  To  o«/^  or  bellp  ont — app.  to  a  beam  or 
furrow^  Itt. )  to  a  dUappoiniatami,  met. ;  when  Miy 
ddng  steading  forth*  held  out,  oflhred,  provea  to 
be  otiuNT  than  was  expected.   But  aee  Bay. 

BALKER,  «.*  A  baUter  or  huer  i^One 
who,  afatwHing  QD  the  cliff,  and  then  discern- 
ing the  quantity  and  course  of  the  fish,  (the 
piG^har4f)  directs  the  fishermen. — ^Carew. 

BALL,  #.  Balliard,  or  Billiard.  Any 
thing  round,  or  rounded;  as  a  cricket- ball, 
a  (t//«ani«ba]lt  the  eye-ball,  the  ball  of  the 
earth. 

8w.  Bali ;  Oar.  *  D.  BoiUn,  volvera,  vertorr, 
rotare,  te  roU,  tnra,  round :  Bal,  rotundna, 
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BALL,*#.  It  Ballaret  to  Amce;  Or.Ba\- 
XiJViir,  to  throw  or  cast  about,  sc.  the  legs 
and  feet;  from  BoXXciy,  to  throw. — *  Shirley, 

BALLAD,  0.  s.  It  Ballata,  A  kind  or 
-EE.*  sort  of  poetry  or  song,  so  called 

-RY.t  because  adapted  to  a  dance  or 

-LETT.  balL  Perchd  si  cantava  a  hallo, 
-LAT-ED.t  (Bembo  in  Men.)  See  Ball, 
-RY.I  App.  by  our  older  writers   to 

the  Song  of  Solomon,  as  The  Ballet  of  Bal- 
lettes  of  Salomon,  called  in  L.  Cantiea  Can- 
ticorum.  It  is  used  in  composition,  as 
jBo/^iul-monger,  ^o/W-singer,  &c. 

*  Over  bury.  ^Drayton,  t  Webster,  iMilicn. 

BALLAST,  0.  «.  -imq.  App.  to— That 
lading  or  loading  which  is  used  to  steady  a 
yessel  in  the  water,  or  to  steady  any  thing 
in  its  motion  or  action.  To  ballast, — 
To  steady ;  to  place  firmly  on  equipoise. 
A.  8.  HUtstedt  Be-hUeaUd^  pott  p.  of  HUnUm, 
Be-JtUgMtan,  to  lade,  load  or  Aauf  ht  a  ahip.— ^oai. 
D.  9b  Got.  BaUast ;  Dm.  Bagiast.    Un- 

BALLOON,  s.  A  name  given  formerly 
to  a  certain  game,  played  with  a  ball,  filled 
with  wind ;  now  to  a  large  ball  filled  with  air. 
Fr.  Baton,  a  littte  ball^  or  pack :  also  a  foot- 
ball. D.  Butl-otn  !  Oer.  -uyn  ;  It.  -one  ;  Sp. 
BaUm, 

BALLOT,  V.  «.     Ap^  to— A  particular 
-ANT.*      mode  of  election,  by  casting  balls, 
-IN.*         or  other  small  substances,  into  a 
-ATiON.t   box,  or  other  receptacle. 
^HarringUm,    ^JVotton. 
Er.  BaUot-er;  It.  -are,  from  BalL— 8k, 

BALM,  V,  s,  -T.  App.  to— A  firagant 
shrub,  the  sap  of  a  shrub  ;  to  fragrant 
ointment;  to  any  thing  fragrant,  sweet 
amelling,  soothing,  lenifying,  lulling,  miti- 
gating, (eitiier  lit  or  met) 

To  balm, — ^is  to  wash  with  io/m,  or  any 
thinff  balmy.  To  sweeten,  soften,  lull, 
lenity.     Om.  -iNO.-'CAapman. 

Or.  BaXaafiov,  flrom  the  Heb.  Bakal  Scksmen, 
i,  s.  princept  live  dominus  oitL— foss,  L.  B^tta- 
mum :  Fr.Balsawtt, baulme;  ItBoU-ctuo ;  Go.  -an ; 
Ger.  ft  8w.  -am;  D.  -em;  A.  S.Baldsawu^  batxawte. 
In  MaA  xlv.  4,  tho  6r.  Mvpov  It  in  tho  Go.  ver- 
sion, Balsau,  and  to  in  John  zll.  8, 5.    £m- 

BALNEAL,*adL     jBoiMory,— a  bath  or 
-ART.t     bathing-place.    See  Baine. 
-ATioN.t  *HoweU,   ^Broum.      L.  Balneum, 

BALSAM,  s.  Balsam,  lit  seems  more 
'ic,s,ad,  limited  in  the  application  than 
-ICAL.  Balm :  the  latter  to  any  thing 
-ous.  fragrant,  sweet  smelling,  &c. ; 
the  former  to  an  unctuous  or  oily  mixture : 
— ^lenifying,  soothing.    See  Balm. 

BALUSTER,  «.  App.  to— A  small 
-TRADE,  column  used  chiefly  on  terraees, 
-TERED.  tops  of  buildings,  and  frontages. 
It  is  corruptly  pronouno^  bannister.  Ba- 
lusters, when  continued,  form  a  balustrade. 
Fr.  Balluttre  ;  Sp.  Balaus-Urt  It  -if.  DaUa 
fbnna  simile  alia  balauitra,  (from  Gr.  BoXqmt- 
to¥,  the  flower  or  Uoesom  of  the  pomogrMiate ;) 
balauMiro,  ti  dleo  oerta  colonetta,  ehe  regge  I'arohl- 
trava  del  balluMo,  (Vcdi.  La  Crutea,}~Mem, 
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BAMBOOZLE,  V.  To  delude,  to  mialead, 
-ER.  to  cheat,  to  cozen,  to  deceive,  to 
-INO.  beguile. 

Not  in  our  old  lexicographers.  Serenius 
has.  To  Bam,  or  BambwUe,  deludere ;  but 
he  offers  no  etymology. 

BAN,  «.  s,  -MING,  s.  To  ftoN,  may  be  (da- 
morously,  vehemently)— 

To  call,  to  call  upon,  to  cite  or  summon  s 
to  pronounce  an  edict  or  order ; — to  bid ; 
to  forbid,  to  prohibit,  to  interdict,  to  ex- 
communicate, to  execrate,  to  curses  S«e 
To  Banish. 

Ger.  k  D.  Bann-en^  hann  j  8w.  -a;  Dan.  PoT' 
bander,  a  word  of  very  varlotti  applicationa.^— 
See  Waeh,  Ikrs,  KiHan,  and  Mem,  A.  8.  Benumm, 
abonman ;  which  Som.  interprett, — ^to  command ; 
to  publish,  to  proclaim ;  to  caU  forth,  cummoo, 
eongr^ate,  or  oUl  together.  Henee  alao^  ho  adds, 
Bannu  of  marriage ;  and  Ft.  Bun-mkn  It  '4ire: 
Eng.  Bamiah.  Goldast  (a  name  of  no  great  weight 
perhaps,  see  Bo^U,)  derive*  Banitf  coactio  imne> 
rantlf,  from  Band,  vinculum,  ftt>m  Binden,  vin- 
elre.  This,  however,  Is  rciJeeted  by  Wadi.,  who 
asserts  that  from  Bonn,  pilnoepi,  comes  Bamnen, 
to  oompcd  by  imperial  antnority ;  whether  1^  com- 
manding, furbidding,  summoning,  puniahing,  re- 
stricting, exacting,  publishing,  declaring  the  law, 
or  b V  any  other  meani  belooging  to  those  in  power. 
With  respect  to  the  Bannes  of  manlage,  there 
appears  nttle  difflcolty;  to  pablleh  theu,  is  to 
publish  the  bandar  bonds,  or  obUgntiom  of  iBBlii- 
mony  into  which  Uie  parties  enter. 

Tooke  derivee  Bnn  (to  cune,)  and  Bane,  froin 
die  V.  To  bap,  thus  :  past  p.  Boffsn,  ba^n,  tmen, 
bSn.  See  To  Bat,  also  Baa,  Bass,  and  Barr, 
(as  dogs  do  a  bear.)    See  Tooke,  Svo.  ed. 

BAND,  9.  s.     To  tie,  fasten,  unite,  joiB, 
-AGE.    yoke  together.    See  Bind. 
-DOG.    To  be  in,  or  yield  to,  bamdosme,  i  e. 
-ON.*    bonds  or  bondage. 

To  join  or  unite  together ;  to  confederate 
for  one  common  purpose,     (hn,  -BR.  -ino. 

Band,  in  our  old  writers,  is  frequently 
written  Bende.    See  Abandon,  and  Bondw 

Band-dog,  (in  Dan.  fofuts-Ainuis,)  sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  because  hound  or 
chained,  (canis  catenarius,)  should  perhaps 
be  written  Ban-dog,  so  named  from  nis  loud 
bark. — *Chauctr,  Bemers, 

Ger.  Bunds;  H, Bends;  Dan.  Bound;  8w.  Bmnd. 
Band,  the  «.  upon  which  the  v.  To  bnatd  is  Ibrmed, 
is  the  paU  p.  of  the  e.  To  Hnd,  A.  8.  Biudosa, 
ligare,  nodare,  vlncire,  obligare,  to  tie^  to  knit,  to 
bind.— iScei.    Dis-  Un- 

BAN-DIT.f.-TO.  Ovy^ declared \o\iehmn*d9 
banished,  exiled,  outlawed.    An  outlaw. 

Fr.  Band-it ;  It.  -Uo ;  Sp.  -ido.  Ban  and  ditto, 
(qv.)  the  past  p.  of  Dieers,  to  say. 

BANDORE.    See  Pandorb. 

BANDY,  s.  V,  ad,  -ino,  s.  Bandy,  a  club» 
bent  at  the  bottom ;  perhaps  frt>m  the  0.TO 
bend. 

To  handy, — to  strike  backward!  and  for- 
wards from  one  to  another,  with  a  bandy. 

To  beat,  or  throw,  or  toss,  to  and  fro  1  to 
give  and  take  in  turns ;  to  exchange. 

Ba$tdy-\eg,  is  6sii4ti^-leg ;  bowing. 

BANE,  V,  e,  -FUL.  Bane, — any  thing  #^ 
korred,  hated — beeauae  hurtftd,  destructive, 
mischievotts ;  and  hence  app. 
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Hut  vfaidi  destroys,  ruins ;  causes  de- 
Btractusi  or  ruin ;  poisons,  or  renders  poi- 


6flL  Bm^f9»,  tdeefs,  mam,  wound*,  (Luke  z?L 
SI.)    Am^  /WK  ftdl  of  nloen,  torei,  wounds, 
(Like  xtL  M.)     a.  S.  Bmma,  dntractlon;   8w. 
m  woud;  pnbapo  (taji  Ibre)  from  Sana, 
b  P.  noDbnao  we  find  Abtme.    But 


BAKG,ii.«.    Tobemtorstrike^tohtthsid; 
to  siTC  repesied,  hes^y  blows. 
£  Jta^fnfar,  to  beet  wUh  ttiekt,  onibs  t   8w. 
leatKfte. 


BANISH^  su    To  ibrbid,  to  ptolubit,  to 
-BL  interdict,  sc  from  sny  place, 

-MSirr.  fiom  staying  or  remaining  in 
-a-moH.*  it ;  to  order,  command,  con- 
demn to  leave  or  quit  anv  place ;  to  expel 
or  drive  away,  to  exile. —  Bhekticne. 

:  It.  -dirt;  8p.  4d«.   (See  To  Bait.) 
a  banished  man. — Sam. 


BANK, «.  M.  App.  to — Any  thing  raited 
by,  or  to  oonflne,  a  current  of  water ;  to  the 
sest  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  to 
ibe  rwU&d  table  or  counter  of  merchants, 
tiidefs,  money-changers. 
To  haaky  is  to  «>nnne,  or  surround  with 
;  to  tfaow  up  embakkmefOt.  In  Shak. 
(K.  John,)  Mr.  Stevens  suggests,  that  to 
may  naean,  to  sail  along  the  hankB. 


Vt.  Baac;  It.  ar8|k  Bamoof  Dan.  ft  D.  Am«««. 
Aeeovdiag  to  oome,  (says  Jan.)  from  tbo  Don. 
*-nle^  to  bcat^  to  strike,  because  they  are  coo- 
iclj  beaten  against  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
.  ssfi^^».a<iT,  a  hmg  thole,  ahelt  or  sandy  hill 
fa  the  sea,  against  which  the  waves  do  ftrvaJt.    8k. 
is  o«tteaS  wtth  A.S.  Same,  tumnlus.  Wach.  has— 
r,  a  kfl],  moimd,  he^p,  and  any  eminent  or 
«.     Jt  is  traaslbned,  he  adds,  to  all 
risliVPl*Ms  for  sitting  or  lying.  £m- 

BAKK,  SL  «.     See  Bank,  aiUe. 
-BL  To  hank,  is  to  place  or  de- 

-BEOOT,  Ik  a.  posit  money  in  or  at  a 
'VJpr,«dLs;.o.  taaJir,  or  Jtench  of  money- 
-BUPTCT.  ehansers,  &c. 

Boair^,  (by  Sir  T.  More  written  Btmke- 
rwMpUMf)  from  L.  Bancut,  Fr.  Banaue,  the 
bmekf  table  or  eounter  of  a  traaesman; 
*  I  a/rfMi,  broken ;  and  thus  denoting  one 
bemek  or  table  ia  broken  up. 

,— ly.  Bon  qmtnmte  ;  It  -oarstta; 

la  the  Mid.  h.  Bmpim  wnA  Bmp$urn 

,  aa  we  use  Bmnkmp*  and  Bankrupten. 

\Dn^ 


BANKER,  a.  The  ftomcr,  ftoM^roA,  (also 
-m.  written  banerol  and  banneraU,)  or 
-cr.  baa^sifnf  is  perhaps  merely — 
-Of»  The  Aoml-roU  or  bond-ngn,  the  sign 
of  miioB ;  the  flag  or  standard  under  which 
men  are  imited  or  hound  for  some  common 


f, — a  small    banner ;   also,  the 
p«on  bearing  it    A  degree  next  below 

;  G«r.  -nUr ;  It  -da, 

''    In  A.  8.  Bmuoon  Is 

or  bmnmer.    Wach.  from  C.  B.  Jsann, 


IkBmim/  Vt, 

•^ttm;  8w.-«r/  Dan. 

the        _,  ^ 

Ihrs  and  Lye  from  Bandmo,  signnni ; 
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BAR 

BANQUET,  v^ «.  The  t.  was  sometimS 
-ER.  app.  to  that  addition  to  a  mesi,  called 
-INO.  now  a  dessert.  Oen.-— Sumptuous 
-ANT.*  snd  luxurious  feasting. — ^Chapman. 
Fr.  B«m-fnti;  iL-ehetto;  B^,  Banquete,  Vat^ 
qnetof  Qer.  ft  D.  Bameket,  from  Bank,  a  bench 
or  table ;  because  (convivse)  messmates  sit  or  re- 
cline at  the  same  benek  or  table,  to  eat,  feed  or 
feast  together.—^*,  and  Week, 

BANS,  or  Banns,  *.  (of  marriage),  L  e.  the 
bands  or  bonds.    See  Ban. 

BANTER,  9.  t.  To  play  upon  with  light 
-EK.  and  humorous  railiety,  mockery 
-ING.  or  ridicule, — by  ascribing  doubtful 
or  excessive  merits  or  virtues ;  by  eliciting 
concealed  weaknesses,  lurking  follies. 

Not  in  our  old  lexieographen,  and  of  unsettled 
etymology.  May  it  not  be  a  dim.  of  Ban,  past  p. 
of  3a|r,  tobarkatr  ' 

BANTLING,  *.  Inians  ante  nuptias. — 
Serenius.  A  child  bom,  or  at  least  begoUen, 
before  the  marriage  of  the  parents.  Perhaps 
ion-telling,  or  ftoiw- telling.  Now  more  gen. 
app.  to  any  infant. 

BAPTIZE,  V,  To  dip  or  merge  frequently ; 
-ATiON.  to  sink,  to  plunge,  to  immerge. 
-ER.  ^-  BapHser,  -eme;  8p.  -itar,  -umo; 

-T-I8K  Bat-tetnart,  -Utmo,  -Utkno  ;    Gf. 

*"*     BairrMv,  et  Bavrcfciif,  nunerg,  et  nut' 
-ISMAL.   gitart.—'rou.    Ana- Cata- Re- Un- 
-18T.     -I8T-ERY.     -ICAL. 

BAR,  V.  8.  -FUL.*  To  defend,  keep  safe,  to 
protect,  to  arm,  to  guard,  to  secure^  to  for> 
tify,  to  strengthen.  See  Barge,  Bark, 
Bargain,  Baron,  Buroh,  Barbarous, 
Barricade,  and  Barrister. 

Barred,  in  Chaucer  (*<  harred  and  plated 
of  gold  and  silver ;  harred  all  of  silk"),  may 
be  merely  striped  or  crossed  in  the  form  of 
hart.  (SeeToBARO.)  To  &ar  is  also  used 
for — 

To  guard  against;  to  prevent;  to  ob- 
struct   See  Hadbbrg. 

A  Bar,  to  secure  a  window,  door,  fire, 
house,  city;  a  gate  made  of  such  heart;  to 
secure  or  conmie  waters;  to  secure  from 
ingress ;  to  exclude ;  to  keep  apart — as  the 
Bar  of  an  inn ;  of  a  court  of  justice,  at  which 
Barrittere  sit,  criminals  are  arraigned,  &c. ; 
and  in  this  latter  usage  app.  gen.  to  a  court, 
a  tribunal. — *Shak, 

Fr.  Bar^e;  It.  ft  8p.  -ro.  Tb  tor.  is  the  Go. 
&  AS.  Bairgan,  beorgant  Mrvoa,  Iwfyaa,  custodire, 
servaxe.— See  Took*.    De-  Em-  Out-  Un-  Up- 

BARB,  e.  «.  The  t.  Barb  is  app.  to — 
-ATEik  The  jags  or  reversed  points  of  an 
-ED.  arrow  or  hook ;  to  certain  equip- 
-ER,o.«.  ments,  caparison,  armour,  or 
-ET.  trappings  of  a  horse  or  man. 
See  Bard. 

Barbet  is  ara.  to— a  certain  covering  or 
protection  for  the  head. 

Barb,  in  Chaucer  (Troilus),  is  said  by 
Mr.  Tyrw.  to  mean  a  hood  or  muffler,  which 
covered  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and 
shoulders. 


BAR 


BAR 


rA 


)  K  <  » 


I 


To  Imrh,  it  also  to  cut  close  (the  beard), 

to  shear,  to  ahave,  to  mow. 

D.  AcrA-MTMi;  Pr.  -«r;  L.  Barba^  (of  unsstttod 
.  etymology,  fee  Ba&bakisb,)  a  beard.    Ua- 

BARB,  «.    A  horse  from  Barbery. 

BARBARIZE,  v,  A  Barhanan  la  now 
-  ISM.  app.  to— One  who  is  rude,  fierce, 

-ITY.  cruel;  not  improred  or  polished 

-IAN,  ad,  t,  by  the  arts  of  civilisation, 
-ic,  ad, «.     To  barharize,  is  to  reduce  to  a 
-ous.  state  of  barbarism;  to  make,  or 

-ous-LT.     cause  to  be  made,  fierce,  ctuel, 
-NBsa.         uncivilized. 

Fr.  Batba-r»;  It.  &  8p.  -ro;  I*  Barhariu;  Gr. 
Bap/9apov.  Tooke  suggesta  the  Or.  Bop vr  strong, 
with  a  reduplicatioii  of  fia^  te  give  addfcionil 
force.  The  bmrbariant  Mcm  to  have  been  dtotte- 
gniahed  bjr  Oreeke  aad  Bonian«  for  their  strength. 
—See  TooJUt  8vo.  ed. 

BARBEL,  «.  A  fish,  so  called,  says 
Gesner,  by  reason  of  the  barb^  or  watteis  at 
his  mouth,  which  are  under  his  nose  «r 
chaps. — Walton's  Angler, 

BARBICAN,  «.  A  casemate*  or  a  hole 
in  a  parapet  or  town  wall,  to  shoot  out  at ; 
some  also  hold  it  to  be,  a  sentrie,  scout- 
house,  or  hok.'-^Cot. 

"The  Barbfcane,  because  in  old  time  fbe 
same  had  been  a  burge-kerUngf  or  watch 
tower  for  the  oitie." — Stow, 

Fr.  8i  It.  Bmrba^ane;   8p.  -eseo.      Thwaftes 
asks.  May  it  not  be  bwi^-^taeon  f    8pel.  derive*  it 
flrom  Sax.  Burge-kenning,  urbis  seu  propognaculi 
•tpeeul^    Others  asertbe  It  to  Ar.  origin. 

BARD,  s.  The  kind  of  song  whidi  the 
-xc.  Bards  sang  is  called  Bardltus  by 
-KH.  Tacitus,  in  his  Oennania;  and  .Bar- 
-LINO,  ditus  is  derived  by  Wach.  ftonk  Get, 
BarUn,  pugnera.  The  Bards,  then,  were 
the  composers  of  the  war  song,  the  song  of 
battle ;  and  dieir  task  was,  martem  accendere 
canta,  to  kindle  warlike  courage  by  their 
song.  Du  Cange  says,  that  Bardire,  is  to 
send  forth  the  cry  of  the  stag ;  whence  it 
has  been  supposed,  diat  Bards  were  socaUed 
because  they  imitated  the  noise  or  bellowing 
of  a  stag. 

BARD,  -£t>.  A  hard  or  horded  horse  or 
harness  may  be  a  horse  or  harness*— armed, 
guarded,  protected. 

A  word  of  ooiistaat  oecurrenoe  Ik  oar  old  chro- 
ttlcles,  and  of  which  Mr.  Steevens  thinhe  that 
Barb,  barbed,  may  be  no  more  than  a  comption. 
Cot.  interprets  Burde,  barbed ;  Border,  to  barb,  or 
trsf)  horses,  &e.  The  glossarist  to  Gawln  Douglas 
says,  Bardie,  beitrds,  manes  of  horses,  or  rather 
their  trappings;  thus  making  Barb  and  Bard 
equivalent,  and  of  simQar  origin.  (See  BnAftn.) 
In  Chancer  {see  Bak)  we  find  **  harness  barred 
and  plated,"  "  a  cetKt  barred  all  of  silk."  Upon 
this  past  tease,  barred,  bard,  the  e.  To  bard  may 
have  been  formed.  In  Holland's  AmmJanns, 
Ilmbls  ferrels  eincti.  It  rendered  **bard  about  widi 
gnaxds  of  Steele."  Fr.  Bard-er;  D.  -eren  ;  pha> 
lerare,  phaleris  omare. — KiUan, 

BARE,  t;.  ad.  To  strip  off;  to  dt^ntidfr;  to 
-LY.  make  or  cause  to  be  naked ;  to 

-xBSfl.  uncover;    to  make  manifest; 

-FACBD.  to  bring  to  light;  to  expose; 
-FACBD-LY.  to^vest;  to  strip  of  ornament, 
-N£88.  concealment,  protection. 
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Bare,  ad,  (of  clothing),  baked ;  (of  tieA^  > 
lean. 

Bare-faeed  is  used  met — Uncovered,  da- 
masked, undisffuised;  eons. — Daring,  au- 

dacious,  impudent,  shameless. 

A.  S.  Abarian ;   Go.  Bairk^an  ;    6er.  Barom  / 
D.  Basren,  denudare,  ottendere.    De- 

BARG AIN,  9.  s.  To  bargain,  is  to  make 
"IMO.  a  confirmed^  strengthened,  •gittc- 
-ER.  ment  After  two  persona  hare 
agreed  upon  a  subject,  it  is  vaual  to  c<mchi(le 
with  asking,  Is  it  a  bargain  t  Is  it  con- 
firmed X— Tooke, 

A  bargain  is — An  agreement,  a  contract, 
confirmed,  or  atrengthened,  ratified,  or  aa- 
sured. 

"  That  eueiy  bargains  noade  by  the  aaid 

marchants,  &c.  shal  be  finne  &  stable,  so 

that   none  of  both   the  nuirchants  aiiall 

shrinke  or  giue  backe  from  the  bstrgaima 

after  that  tiie  earnest  penie  be  once  giuea 

and  taken  betweene  the  principal  hargayn- 

er»,"^Hackluyt,     See  To  Bar. 

Fr.  Barguigner  ;  Go.  Bairpan  ;  A.  8.  Beorpan, 
btrgan,  bgrgan,  custodlrc,  servare. 

BARGAIN^*.  An  armed  fight  or  battle; 
a  battle  in  which  both  parties  are  on  their 
guard,  well  di^ended,  protected,  and  secured, 

BARGE,  s.     A  barge  is  a  strong  boat 
-BR.       (Tooke) ; — usually,  a  large,  romaj 
-MAN.    boat,  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers or  goods.    See  To  Bak. 
D.  Bargie,    In-  (em-^ 

BARK,  V,  s.  The  bark  of  a  tree  is  its 
•BE.  defence ;  that  by  which  the  tree  is 
-LESS,  defended  firom  the  weather,  &c. — 
-Y.         Tooke, 

To  bark  is  used  both  for — to  cover  as 
with  bark,  and  to  strip  off  the  hark.    See 
Bar. 
Oer.  Bork  ;  Dan.  ft  8w.  Bark.    Dis-  XJn^ 

BARK,  V.  s,  -fiR.  The  hark  of  a  dog  is 
that  by  which  we  sore  defended  by  that 
animal. — Tooke,     Oin*  -kNO. 

To  hark  is  to  make  a  noise  In  our  de- 
fence ;  also,  in  auger,  in  quarrel.  See  Bar. 

BARK,  a  ^mn.  A  hark  is  a  statd  veascL 
— Tooke,    See  Bar-ton  in  t.  !I^Bfi. 

D.  Bareke;  Oef.  fr  8w.  Bark;   Dan.  Berks; 
Fr.  Barque;  TLkSp.  Barea.    JHs-  Em-  Vn- 

BARLEY,  «.     A  kind  of  grain  or  com. 

See  Beer. 

Oo.  Barixeinam  kfaibans  jtmf,  five  barleg  UMma 
A.  S.  Bert ;  but  the  meaning  k  not  apparent  It 
is  used  with  soom  few  woida  in  typUHioBt  ai 
dar/tbreake,  kirtsycake,  &c.  S-x  lU^  ^kA«L  r 

BARM,*  a    The  bosom.-^*Cteiiem 

Go.  Barm ;  A.  S.  Barm,  ftaarm.  Oo.  **  In  banm 
lalsius;  A.8.0nthsMlicelande86«MnM«;'*  lathe 
boeom  of  iebus.  Dan.  'GeT.  ft  8w.  Barm;  sihns, 
grentittin.  Waeh.  Tsfsts  to  Gek.  Barwken,  nveie, 
to  cherish,  to  foster. 

BARM,  «,  -Y.  The  froth  of  harm  risctb 
from  ales  or  beers.~jHo/faM#.  PUasis, 

Oer.  Berm ;  6w.  Berma,  Wach.  thinks  Asia 
Bteren,  to  raise. 

^^^n^t^.trt^  .     1/^.^'tl.oieu^  6U 


BAR 


BAS 


m — A  eowcsed  mdotoie,  in  wliich  gnin,  && 

»  ywtwiad  or  4^ftmdid  from  the  waather, 

frondepRdatioo,  &e. — rMt«.  See  To  Bab. 
ArirMiii,  to  de&nd,  to  pniteet.   Jon.  tzaoes 
m:   Jva 


It  thMi 


«r«,    («n»»  locus,)   &€rer»,  ftcrn, 


BARN,  Bairne,  or  Bearn.  A  eliild  harm, 

Still  in  oommoa  usage. 

Don.  fiv.  #  Ger.  Barm,    In  Don. 
Is  hifluicy.   The  piul  p.  of  3arii  is  A.S. 
u  to  tear. 


BARKACLES,  or  Beritacles,*  «.  Ber- 
is  the  common  name  of  the  shell 
WMafjftra.  There  are  also  Bemaele 
\ — "Birds  that,  ahout  two  hundred 
sgDt  ^rere  beliered  to  be  generated 
out  of  wood,  or  rather  a  species  of  shell 
Ifaat  often  adSieres  to  the  bottoms  of  ships, 
m  fragments  of  them,  and  were  called  Tree 
Geese." — PenmaU.  And  see  Men,  in  voce 
Bernadt*, — *DrayUm,  Brown, 

BARO-METER, «. -TUCAL.    Aninstru- 
'  Bent  to  measure  weight — (the  weight  of 
the  air.)     Used  met 
Gr.  Bwpot,  wdlfht,  heariiwM;  and  ^frpof,  a 

BARON,  JL  A  (oran, — ^an  armti,  defence- 
All  or  powerful  man.  Now,  a  mere 
tide.  See  To  Bar. 
FT.  ftSp.  Air-«s;  It.  -«««.  Etymologlals 
hSTO  written  Tory  luuatl^kctorily  about 
this  worO.  Tooke  derives  It  firom  the 
Go.  Baify-aUt  to  arm,  to  defend,  to 
-T.  streDgthen.    flee  Sptt.  and  Tom. 


BAROSCOPICAL.,  042.  Boyle  seems  to 
r»  as  if  the  instrument  were  the 
a  barometer,  (Works«YoL  iii.  p.  219 
etaL) 

BARRACK,  J.     A  strong  buflding,  (sc 
eemyaied  widi  tents.)    See  Barricado. 

We.  Bmrmqm;  It.  "oeta;  8p.  •rmca.   This  word 
b  net  ftnadln  snr  early  kodooetaphen.  Fertasps 
I  Bmrfieado,  -riqae,  bsnack. 


BARRATOR,  t .  -trt.  *'  Common  har- 
rtirf  is  die  offence  of  frequently  exciting 
sad  stizring  np  soits  and  quanels  between 
Us  m^psty'i  snbiects,  either  at  law  or 
i<hwaiBi  " — Bkuittome.  See  Barter. 
lit  B0r-ot%  -aiert  It.  -rare,  -aiarj  Sp.  -atar,  to 
Gbabrico  Bmruitan,  bstUe,  fight,  strife, 
whidi  word  is  now  used  apud  Gotho- 
Bvt  ftom  Dan.  Norm.  JBaret,  our  lawyen 
have  Bmretier,  kareitrp.—Sieket.  8k.  thinks,  a 
is  spa  wbohanuscs  the  bar  oreourt  with 
!  WlgatiDBs.    floe  7aotU»on, 


SL  #.    A  Stout,  strong  vssseL 
i^  alstf  to— Hie  hoUow  of  a  gmi ;  of  the 


Ml  ft  8fk  Bmrfii;  It  -riU,  Jud.  says,  perhaps 
MS  JtoWb  mrng" '■""j  (Me  To  Bas,)  beoause 
i  sss  lidd  or  eoDtsdlBMMi  ia  .a  cas^  quasi  hi 
ss  If  under  bari  hi  security. 


BABRBiK,  ad.  Barron,  i.  e.  6arr-ed, 
-IiT.  stopt,  diitt,  strongly  closed  up, 
•«1K  fduBfa  eannot  be  opened,  from 
wUcft  em  b*  no  fruit  nor  issue.— STooAe. 
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Sterile,  firuttless ;   (met)  dull,  stupid, 
uninrentive,  unproductive.     See  To.  Bar. 
Fr.  JSrfAW^iM.— See  Mtn,    Em-  0?er- 

BARRICADE,  «.  s.  To  bar,  to  stop  up, 
•CADO,  V.  *,  to  block  up,  to  fortify,  to  ob- 
-ER.  struct 

Barriers, — ^raised  to  secure,  or  enclose 
securely,  a  place  for  manly  games  or  exer- 
cises ;  dso  app.  to  the  games  themselves. 
See  To  Bar. 

ft.  Bar-riead^,  -^iire;  It.  -rieatat  -rtera',  Sp. 
•Weoito,  -rerm.  AH  probably  flrom  the  v.  To  iwr, 
Un- 

BARRISTER,  s.  App.  to  — One  who 
takes  his  station,  stays,  remains  or  continues 
at  the  bar;  sc.  to  plead  causes,  &c 

LiwL.  BarroMierttUt  repsgulsris,  oansidieus.— 
iSllwI.  P«iuif»fi»BiFr.J98rr«e»,  (J>orr,  and  Mter, 
to  stsy,  remain,  or  eontbiue.) 

BARROW,  s.  A  small  carriage,  bone 
along  (by  hand). 

A.  8.  Bernn;  Dan.  Baarti  Sw.  Bar;  Fr.  Ber- 
rotU,  (qd.  rouetU,  roU,  Mins.)  iSrom  the  «.  To 
btar^—Sk, 

BARROW,  s.  A  boar  hog  made  a  barren 
hog. — Mine, 

BARROW.    See  Burrow. 

BARTER,  «.  s.   Barter,  s,  is  app.  to — An 

-£R.    exchange  of  goods  or  wares  for  goods 

-Y.      or  wares;   as  dlstisguished  from  an 

exchange  of  goods  for  money,  or  buying 

and  selling. 

Fr.  Bar-ater;  It  -raUartf  6p.  -akur.  The  FT. 
Banter  (Cot  ssys)  la,  to  cheat  cosen,  beguile, 
decelTe,  lye,  cog,  foist  tn  bargaining;  also,  to 
tmek,  scourse  (aee  Sooasa),  barter,  exchange. 
It  it  to  the  latter  applieatioa  that  the  woid  barter 
has  been  long  confined. 

BASE,  i,  V,  -LESS.  The  bottom,  (he  foun* 
dation,  the  pedestaL  Evelyn  ealls  it,  the 
Bustent,  prop  or  foot  of  a  thing,  (On  Archi- 
tecture.) Om,  -KBNT.  Fr.  Son^^boMtemeaL 
To  base,  to  found,  to  fix,  or  establish 
(upon  a  foundation) — a  v.  not  now  un- 
common. 

Fr.  JBof,  batey  baste;  R.  BatStboMo;  Bp, Beta; 
L.  Baeit ;  Or.  Bcunv,  (from  fiasvttw,  to  stand  or  go,) 
the  foot;  (hat  upon  which  any  thing  stands,  or 
rests,  as  the  base  of  a  piUar,  tower,  geometrical 
llguro,  frc.    8ur- 

BASE,  ad,  V,  Bans,  the  o<2.  —  Despised, 
-LY  despicable,  disgraced,  disgraceful* 
-KENT,  degraded,  depressed,  defected,  ab- 
-NEss.  ject : — ^vile,  mean,  worthless,  lower- 
ed, low.     And  To  base  (not  now  used) — 

To  lower,  to  depress ;  "  to  base  their 
pikes."— l^srt*. 

In  Shak.,  *'  To  base  my  trespass,"  m^ 
be,  to  bauue  it,  (as  Sk.  writes,)  to  sound  it 
dsmorously.    Siee  Bad,  Bam,  Baw,  Bat. 

Ger.  Bae,  Infta;  Vr.Bat;  It  iloaM ;  Sp. Baoe; 
from  the  Or.  B«urit,  (see  Bass  and  Basis,)  or  Low 
I^  Baenuy  from  the  Gr.  Batfvr ,  deep.  See  Men, 
Waek.  Sk,  and  /««.,  who  are  not  at  all  decided. 

The  ad.  Bate,  the  ev.  Abau  and  Detew,  are 
usasUy  explained  as  if  their  met  uplications  to 
that  which  is  low  and  mean  were  aedooed  from 
Base,  the  bwor  part  the  bottom,  the  baeU,  (ot.) 
Tooke  refisrs  them  to  the  Eng.  v.  To  tey*  (^lii^n  it 
ahould  seem  from  8k.  was  also  written,  To  6as««, 


BA8 


BA8 


or  ta«M,)  In  Fr.  AHoi/tr ;  It  AhMw  ;  Or.  Boo- 
ctv.— TliA  It.  BafUfH,  Gr.  BavC*«<v«  Vom.  thinks 
are  formed  from  llie  loundB  Snu-4mu.  The  Fr. 
Abboger,  aboper,  abajftr,  eabahir,  abbtti$8er  or 
abaiuer;  It.  Boiart,  ohbaiart,  aUasan;  the  (^ 
£ng.  Bowse,  ahawt  stbap;  the  Old  and  Modem 
.  Bafff  aba$t,  abatJk,  seem  evidently  to  have  the 
■ame  origin  and  lame  meaning,  and  to  difbr  onlj, 
in  the  reipective  language*,  as  to  the  manner  of 
writing  them,  and  in  their  conseqaential  and  meta- 

Shorical  applications.  Abato  is  used  hy  Giauoer, 
itbaied  by  Sir  T.  Elyot ;  and  Bamm  is  explained 
bv  8k.  (exclamare,  fbriose  intonare,)  to  damoor 
aloud,  to  make  a  ftarions  noise.  To  tey,  as  Fr. 
Ah9§er,  is  to  bark  at,  to  nil  loudlj  at,  to  revile 
extremely  (Cot);  and  thus,  to  express  londly, 
hatred,  dislike,  detestation,  abhonence,  contempt 
A-  Da-  Em-  Un- 

BASE,  or  Ba88,  (in  Music,)  t,    Basbook. 

A  hose  yoice  or  sound  is  a  low,  deep, 

Toice  or  sound,  like  the  having  or  ha»smg 

of  a  Aon-dog.    See  Base,  onU.  Onu  -ness. 

BASE,  (of  a  horse,  man,  &c.)  «.  App.  to 
the  caparisons  of  a  horse,  to  an  article  of 
dress ;  to  bed  furniture ;  is  so  app.  from  its 
low  situation— dropping,  hanging  down, 

BASE,  V.  To  bid  bate,  to  play  at  baect  to 
baee,  may  merely  be — 

To  bid,  call,  or  challenge  to  the  grwmd 
(of  contest) ;  to  win  or  maintain,  by  running 
or  otherwise,  the  gnmnd ;  to  keep  moving 
about  upon  one  spot  of  gromuL  "  Young 
heifers  bate  by  their  dams." — Ch4^)ma». 

8k.  says,  To  plav  or  run  at  teya«  or  bapeg.  The 
latter  mode  of  writing  seems  introduced  to  sanction 
his  etymology  from  Btmu  (lauras),  with  which  he 
snppoMS  the  victor  to  have  been  crowned.  Bmjfxe 
Is  near  akin  to  Btaat,  (see  Basb,  ante,)  and  may 
have  been  app.  to  the  game,  from  the  clamorons 
shouting  with  which  it  Is  played ;  or,  merely  as 
above  esplained. 

BASENET,  «.  Tr.  «<  Bocmm^,  a  little 
bowl,  a  small  batmi ;  also  the  scull,  sleight 
helmet,  or  head-piece,  worn  in  old  times  by 
the  French  men  of  arras."  —  CoU  See 
Basin. 

BASH,  V.  To  abase,  to  cast  down,  to 
-FUL.  depress,  himible,  to  degrade  or 

-FULLT.      humiliate,  to  disgrace ;  to  have 
-FULNESS,  or  cause  feelii^^  of  humiliation, 
-MENT.*     disgrace,  shame  timidity.     See 
To  Abash.    Un- 
*Gower,  Printir  to  Hen,  FIIL 

BASILIC,  t.  -al.  a  vein  so  called ;  also 
app.  gen. — Royal,  kingly,  superlative,  (from 
BeuriXcvt,  a  king.) 

BASILISK,  t.  A  kind  of  serpent,  so 
called,  either  because  it  haUi  on  its  head 
sometiiing  white  tike  a  diadem,  or  because 
all  other  kinds  of  serpents  flee  from  its 
superior  strength. — See  Fott,  It  is  also  a 
nsme  given  to  a  species  of  ordnance,  per- 
haps from  its  destructiTe  diaracter. 

*<  The  serpent  called  a  batiUtke  .—a  white 
spot  or  starre  it  carrieth  on  the  head,  and 
setteth  it  out  like  a  coronet  or  diadem." — 
Hottand,  PUnie, 

Fr.  BaiU-Ue;  It  fr  Sp.  -heo;  L.  SatUUctu; 
Or.  BoMTiX-taKoc,  from  BotftX-«i(oc,  royaL 
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BASIN,  e,  Amw  Io-»A  wsaiel  hamtii 
bellied,  hoilowed  out;  earth,  or  any  mA- 
atance,  so  foimod  or  shaped  by  murmm^ag 
masses.    See  Basbhet. 

Fr.  Btu$i»;  It.  Bat4m»i  Sp.  •!«,  -ia;  G«r. 
Btelu*^  which  Wach.  derives  from  Bu^tm,  arcn- 
are.  (A.  8.  Bayoa,  iloctere,  eurvare,  areoara.) 
Men.  writes  thus:  Vat,  vtuU,  9atnm,  vodiiMB, 
baeinmn,  baeimo, 

BASIS,  #.  That  upon  which  we  tpotd, 
stand,  go ;  the  bottom,  the  foundatkui. 
See  Base,  t. 

Gr.  Bav«»,  from  fiatwu¥,  to  go. 

BASK,  V.  To  warm  or  heat  in  tiie  rays  of 
the  sun ;  at  the  fire. 

D.  Baiektrtn  in  rf«  •onii^  sprlesrf,  eaptan 
solem,  perooqui  in  sole.— XUiaii.  PerlMpa  (aays 
Sk.)  from  the  v.  To  bake ;  A.  S.  Bae-am,  whenoa, 
perhaps,  bac-e-ian,  and,  try  transposition,  hatk, 

BASEJST,  t,  App.  to— Any  thing  inter- 
woven with  ratkat  and  osiers,  or  other  ditfht 
material,  formed  to  hold  or  contain  vmat 
may  be  placed  in  it 

L.  Baaeawda,  taken  by  the  Romans  (Mart.  14. 
99.  Juv.  12.  46.)  from  the  British  Ba^awd.  Jwn. 
acknowledges,  that  if  batt,  as  app.  to  rushes,  were 
a  British  word,  katkgi  might  be  siqiposed  to  have 
been  derived  ftmn  it. 

BASS,*  t,    A  kiss.    See  Buss. 
*Ck4mcar,  Sir  T,  More, 

BASS,  Bassock.    See  Baseet. 

BASSOON.    See  Base. 

BASI^RELIEF, «.  That  which  is  low^— 
but  raised  from  the  sur&ce ;  sli^tly  raised. 
Vt.  Bat-reUrf;  It  Batt^-relUve,  (Bm,  low,  and 
relUf,  flnm  relevtr,  to  raise.) 

BASTARD,  v.t.ad,    A  battard  is  one 
-iZB,  V.  t,*  begotten,  and,  in  Eng.  Law, 
-LT,  ad,       bom,  out  of  wedlock. 
-T.  To  battard,  is  to  declare  ftn- 

-iNa.t  tard,  or  base-bom. 

Batiard,  ad,  is  also  app.  to  any  thing  not 
proceeding  from  a  legitimate  source ;  not 
genuine.  Satt  is  not  uncommon,  without 
die  term,  ard,  in  Tery  old  writers. 

'Chapman.     ^Qrqfton, 

Ger.  ft  Fr.  Bati-ard;  D.  -aerdf  It.*  8p.  -mtda. 
From  Base,  low,  mean,  disnaoefiil ;  and  perfana 
A.  8.  Ord,  source,  orie^u,  urth.  But  see  SMu, 
pt  IL  p.  9S :  also  JTm.  IToc*.  and  KUimn. 

BASTE,  r.  As  the  Fr.Ba«lDim«r,— to  strike, 
-XNADB,  V.  t,  beat,  bang,  bethwack,  (with  a 
-iNADo,  9. «.   cudgel.) — Cot.    Om.  •mo. 

Sw.  Basa,  to  cut,  to  strike;  whence  Ihre  thinks 
the  Sag.  Bas$e;  Vx.  Batton-ner,  -mads;  IL  -ors^ 
ato;  6pu  -ada. 

BASTE,  o.  To  batie  meat,  Sk.  believes, 
is  batte — tD  strike;  because  ibrmerlT  it 
was  the  custom  to  nib  the  meat  wioi  « 
stick  covered  with  fat;  though  now  the 
liquid  is  dropped  upon  the  meat  from  a 
distance. 

North  seems  to  intend— >To  give  a  taste 
or  savour. — "  He  gave  eveiy  one  a  pieoe  of 
monej  to  batte  them  with." 

BASTE,  V.  To  unite  by  slight  con- 
texture. 

Beaten;  FrUUt,  SieenArit,  to  sew  or  stttcH 
together  sUghtiy.—jrMuM.    Inter- 


^.  «.  C    -        I    '  ^:«  •  -^'  y .  ^  a  .  • 


BAT 

JUUBTIUJK*  Mr  Ba«tii.b,  a  A  fovtieia 
Jbrlaficatioii ;  a  fertms  or  eaitle 
JbiBulwdiiitb  towen,  donioiit  and 
(in  Paris,  la  BMtUie  is  as  our 
Tower,  the  chief  prison  of  the  kingdom.)— 
CM. 
Ft.  Jim-lfto.  -iMi;  Bp.  -Mr.  Fram  tbo  Vr. 
r,  to  boild,  i|d.  Mifieiam  belUcum.  But 
■/  Perhaps  (mti  8k.)  ftom  the  Or. 
L.  Am*,  qd.  Beiriflr^^  L  e.  to  ni«e  upon  a 


BAT,  ifc  «.    A.  S.  Bat,  hati.    Though  tho  e. 
is  not  oomiBOQ  in  writing,  it  is  in 
speech,  part,  among  ericheten — at 
Westminster  and  £ton;  as,  He 
Aaff  wdl,  he  is  a  good  haittr,  &c 
That  which  beats,  strikes,  hits,  batters, 
stai^  a  truncheon.-^*  fi.  HalL 
to  heat;  VT.  Jiloa,  teffon. 

BAT,  a.      A   bird.      See   Rbrb-xovsb. 
•Skat. 

Bk.  lays,  cither  ftom  the  A.  8.  Bai,  a 
vfth  its  wlnct  expanded*  it  te- 

a  boat  IsspeDed  by  oars;  or  the  Ar. 

the  Ar.  asme  of  the  lame  Urd.  6. 
it  Bak;  and  Dr.  JsmioMni  ugrs,  the 
in  Scotland  is  BacUt-kM. 


-TT.' 


BATCH.     A  haidk  of  biead  is  the  bread 
baktd  at  the  same  time.  —  TiMe,     Any 
entixe  qnaatity. 
~  i^orAsAeii,tohafce. 


BATE^  ju     Gen.  —  A  fight,  a  strife,  a 
'ABLE.*   straggle,  a  contention,  a  contest 
-Tuu^      BaiaUe  gronnd  (terra  pugnabiUs), 
Iran  the  Fr.  Battrt^  pognare. — Sk.    Also 
caDed  debaiahU  gto-^unL 

**  BatabU  ground, — L  c.  ground  lying  in 
•o  dnbiovs  a  posture,  it  is  hard  to  say  to 
whidi*side  it  bdonga."— fWfer. 
•EfyU,  Fmikr,     iSidnep. 
BMs.  as  in  Dt-^aU,  8k.  thinks  is  from  the  A.  8. 
, toheat,  tostrike.  Ger. Batten; Fr. Batire; 
'  1*.  Batttn,  and  L.  Battutr*. 


BATE,  su  To  te«l  or  press  down;  to 
-UBss.*  lower,  to  depress,  to  lessen,  to 
-MBiiT.  diminish  in  quantity  or  number; 
-tKO.  to  sink  or  cause  to  sink,  to  deduct 
or  take  away  from,  to  shorten,  by  beating 
Of  pressing  into  a  smaller  space  or 
ccmpass. —  Skak. 

A.  8.  Btmtn,  to  beat;  to  beat  down.— 5;fc.    A- 
B«^8ar>Un- 

BATHE,  9.    To  wet,  to  wash,  to  soak  hi 

Bath,    water  or  other  liquid  or  fluid ;  to 

-nu     cover,    steep,    immerse    or    over- 

whehn,  as  in  a  baik. 

X  Ba-aimmi  D.*  Oei.  -^m;  8w.  -da.    Be- 

PsiwUa- 


BATTAILk  «.  a.    To  AoMaO,— to  prepare 

-AST.*       Ibr  or  against  battle f  to  arm;  to 

<-o«iB»*t     ibrtify;    to  secure;    to  defend 

-TAUOH.  with  ibrtiications. 

BaHaiicmj'-—M,  division  of  sn  army  or 

~  force.    See  Battls  and  Embattail. 

**3aemeer.  ^Chwer. 

Fr.  hm$'4mUU;  It.  -tagtia;  8p.  -aUa.  From  the 
A.B  Memtan,  to  best,  strike,  fimt.    £m- 
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BAT 

BATTEL>ft<.iid:  To  fiitten,  to  fertilize; 
-TABLE,  to  render  fruitful  or  productive; 
-TLEiu  because  abounding  in  baitet, 
-FUL.  bUee,  or  bite. 
-TLIHO.  Upon  the  «.  Battel,  the  o.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed ;  and  to  be  app. 
cons,  as  above  explained. 

Battel,  (a  term  at  Eton  for  the  small 
portion  of  food,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
college  allowance,  the  collegers  receive 
from  their  dames,)  is  to^-dsL  Bat-ful  (a 
fevourite  term  of  Drayton)  is  a  similar 
compound  of  the  two  pte.  Bat  and  fuU. — 
Tooke.  Battler  is  not  an  uncommon  word 
in  Wood's  Athene.  See  To  Bait,  and 
Batten.    Over- 

BATTEN,  «.  To  fetten,  or  become  fat; 
roll  or  wallow  in  fatness  or  full  feeding ;  to 
swell,  or  belly  out 

This  word  seems  to  haye  sneceeded  and  to  hare 
supplanted  the  e.  To  baitet ;  and  to  be  from  the 
same  A.  8.  v.  Batam,  to  bite,  to  feed,  and  cons,  to 
fiuten. 

BATTER,  v.f.  To  5ca<  or  knock  against, 
-E&.  to  strike,  to  bruise ;  to  wear  out  with 
-T.      hard  usase. 

Batter, — milk  and  flour,  or  other  simOsr 
ingredients,  batter'd  or  beaten  together. 

rr.  Bott-r»;  It  -«re;  Oer.  -en;  tnm  the  A.  8. 
Beatan,  to  beat    Un- 

BATTLE,  9.  t.  To  fight,  also  to  prepare 
-MENT.  for  fight ;  to  put  in  a  state  of  de- 
-MENTED.  fence ;  to  fortify,  to  strengthen, 
-INO.  to  secure. 

Battle,  or  battaile,  (qv.)  aupears  to  have 
beeh  app.  to  a  particular  division  of  the 
army;  the  mid  or  main  body,  as  distin- 
guished firom  van  and  rere.    See  Battail. 

BATT0L06  Y,*  s.  Empty,  idle^  unsea- 
-ISE,  «.*  sonable  discourse. 
iST.t  *Milton.  Prpnne.  ^Sh.  T,  Her- 
bert. ^Whitelock. 
Upo^toXtfuvoi  Ac  tm  /3aiTTaXo7t|cnTC'  But 
when  ye  pri^,  use  not  vain  rep«tUion»t  (Matt.  yL 
7.)  The  Gr.  (says  Dr.  Hsmmond)  is  lit.  To  do  as 
BaUu*  did.  He  adds  from  Suidas :  Battologi«i»— 
multiplying  of  words.  The  word  itself  is  token 
from  one  Baitm,  who  made  long  hymns  consisting 
of  many  lines,  ttdk  of  toutologies.  Hesyd&ius  ex- 
plains it  as  above. 

BAUBEE,  s.  As  this  coin  bore  the  bust 
of  James  YI.  when  young,  some  have  ima- 
gined that  it  received  its  designation,  as 
exhibiting  the  figure  of  a  baby.  But  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  coin,  Br.  Jamieson 
adds,  existed  before  his  reign.  Pinkerton, 
however,  with  whose  derivation  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  declares  himself  satisfied,  ascribes  the 
first  use  of  the  word  to  a  copper  coin, 
struck  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  He  de- 
rives it  from  baebillcn,  the  worst  kind  of 
biUon,  (On  Medals,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

BAVIN,  t.     Baven, — the  smaller    trees, 

whose  sole  use  is  for  the  fire  (Sk.);  — 

perhaps,  D.  Bauwen;   Ger.  Bawen,  sedifi- 

care,  to  build ;  because  it  is  made  of — 

The  fragments  of  trees  cut  for  buildings. 


BAV 
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B  AW,  V.    Bawd,  it  Md :  the  etymology 
hAwi>f9»t.ad,  and  spplieatioii  support  each 
-T.  other.      BtnuUf  joyous,  ae- 

-ILT.  cording  to  Tyrw.  is  riotously 

•-INB88.  joyous.     B(md9f  dirty,  foul, 

-RT.  ddUed,  polluted.    '*  Ye  baw, 

-SHIP.  quoth  OB : — Ye  bawe,  quoth  a 

hrewere,"  (see  jp.  PUmhmau,)  i.  e.  Ye  talk 
contemptibly,  vilely,  bddly, 

B«md€,  ttd,  Mr.  lyrw.  sayi,  is  Joyooa.  Fr. 
Baud-tria,  -rie,  pimping,  keeping  a  bawdy-bouse. 
Saudy,  ad.  dixty.—Bawdrp,  Sk.  thinks,  is  either 
trvm  the  Fr.  Baudtf  bauderie^  bold,  boldness,  or 
ft»m  the  Fr.  BrodtrUt  tuna  Broder^  q.  Border,  a 
firinge  or  edge.  BtUd,  in  haldtrdaA,  and  Saiitf,in 
ribaudry,  are  probably  the  same  voni. 

The  Glossary  to  the  reprint  of  F.  Plouhman 
says,  that  Baw  is  still,  in  Lancashire,  used  as  an 
interjection  of  contempt  and  abhwrenoe.  Such 
usage  is  not  confined  to  Lancashire ;  Dr.  JamiesoB 
tells  na,  that  AityA,  in  80.  means  "ntd  good," 
Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Suffolk  Words,  sagrs,  **Bmwda 
is,  to  abuse  grossly."  Bow,  bamdat  btuott,  appear 
to  be  the  same  word,  used  to  express  (loudly) 
contempt,  abhorrence ;  feelings  appropriate  to  that 
which  we  call  had^  or  (the  a  pronounced  broad) 
bawd,  which  is  formed  £rom  baugh  or  bow,  by  the 
addition  itf  the  tenn.  erf,— tet^-cd  or  bmw'td. 
And  it  admits  of  ooniecture,  that  this  bow  may  be 
the  root  of  the  9.  To  balk^  qd.  to  do  any  thing 
bawdljft  badly t  or,  as  the  Scotch  'write,  bouddg, 
Bot  so  wall  as  hoped  or  eatpeeted;  and  thus,  To 
disappoint,  Jte.  See  SaticA,  BauelUy,  Bandutou, 
in  Jassieaom ;  and  To  Bat,  and  Basb. 

BAWBLE,  s. -iNo,  oJ.  Any  light,  pretty, 
showy,  trifle  or  toy. 
*'  A  bmobUitg  ressel  was  he  oaptaiae  oC*' — 

Fr.  Babioln;  It.  BabboU,  bmnole.  Sk.  suggests 
that  it  may  be  ftom  Babe,  It.  Smbolo  (a  dim.  of 
Us  own  formation),  an  infant  {  qd.  an  infaat's,  a 
diikTs  idsything.  Spel.  voce  BaubtUa  (i^om  beau 
mAbetU.) 

BAWDRICKS,  «.     A  belt,  a  girdle,  a 
bracelet 

The  Fr.  Bmmdrior,  to  dress,  cany  and  odoar  the 
hides  af  kins,  ftc.  is  also  explaioad  by  Cot.  to 
signify,— to  nuike  belts  or  baudrielu ;  and  Baudrier 
is  derived  by  Men.  through  the  medium  of  the 
Low  L.  BmldriM$m,  ftvai  the  L.  Baltemt.  Du 
Cange  aceotrnts  very  diff.  for  BaUiringua,  baldring; 
he  thhiks  it  to  he  the  Hay  er  bdt  of  a  bold  (bold) 
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BAWL, «.  -SB.     To  clamour,  to  shout,  to 
cry  aloud. 

Sk.  applauds  the  eoujecture  of  Mins.  that  bawl 
is  fh>m  Bambam,  the  noise  of  dogs ;  others,  from 
Batartt  which  Voss.,  after  Festus,  considers  to  be 
fbrmeil  &  sono  vods.  It  appears  to  be  the  dim.  of 
Bay,  o.  bayel  or  bmw-elt  bajfl,  bamU 

BAWN,  t,  appears  to  have  been  app.  to — 
Any  habitation,  dwelling,  or  edifice,  whe- 
ther constructed  of  stone,  mud,  earth,  or 
other  materiaL 

Mr.  Todd  (Spenser's  Works,  vol  Till.  p.  S09)  ob- 
serves, that  *'  bawn  is  evidently  used  hy  Spenser 
ibr  an  eminenee."  In  the  notes  on  Swift's  Poem, 
**  llie grand  question  debated,  whether  Hamilton's 
bawn  should  be  tiirned  into  a  barrack  or  a  malt- 
house,"  it  is  saM,  that  **  a  bawn  was  a  place  near 
the  house,  inclosed  with  mud  or  stone  waBs,  to 
keep  the  cattle  fkom  being  stolen  in  (he  night ;  * 
and  that  Hamilton's  bawn  was  "a  lane  old 
house."  In  the  Go.  Bau-an^  Oer.  Bautn^  is,  ha- 
Utare,  construere  sedem  ubi  habites ;  and  baaoint 
domicilium,  occurs,  Mark  t.  8 :  *'  He  had  his  tfipr <- 
toy  among  the  tombs. 

£8 


Bmnei  made  of  aeaV 
The  writer  perhapa  means  Btutg 
(qv.y^*J}rakd.  Wmrld  mujompoutd* 

BAWSE.     See  Base. 

BAWSIN,  s.  The  Badger,  (q^,)  Perhaps 
BaMifte-e»  (see  Bawse  and  day);  and  so 
called  from  the  bowing  or  baying  clamour 
with  which  it  is  hunted. 

BAY,  s.  A  bay  is  nothing  else  but  b 
bfttdm  or  curving  of  the  shore.— £fr.  For 
a  slmibr  reason  the  L.  is  Siwm. 

Bay  wimdom,  beeaaee  it  is  builded  in 
manner  of  a  bay  er  ioad  lor  ships. — Jfms. 
It  is  a  ioM^-window• 

Whether  xgp,  to  any  recess  of  the  sea- 
shore, or  in  buildings,  in  bBms  or  wmdows, 
it  always  means  one  snd  the  same  thing ; 
viz.  bended  or  curved.-^See  Tooke. 

From  the  A.  S.  Bmgant  byyan,  to  bom  or  bend. 
Em-  Un- 

BAY,  s.  «The  baies  or  berries  (baeem)  that 
it  (the  roiidl  laurell)  beareth."~iroUaMJL 
Plinie. 

Bay  is  app.  to  a  crown  of  garland,  be- 
stowed on  warlike  or  literary  merit ;  to  the 
merit  itselt 

It  may  be  derived  (says  Sk.)  fhm  the  ¥t  Boffe, 
a  berry;  and  Fr.  Baye,  evidently  ftom  the  L. 
Baeca, 

BAY,  ad.    Bay,  ad.  is  app.  to  a  shade  of 

-ARD.      colour  between  rod  and  brown. 

-ARDLT.  Bay-ard, — a  horse,  so  ealled  from 

its  colour ;  a  favourite  colour :  hence,  a  &> 

voured,  pampered,  horse :  bold  and  fervent : 

also  app.  met  to  men  bold,  self-willed,  hesd- 

strong,  blind. 

Fr.  Baye,'  It.  Baio ;  Sp.  Bayo  4t  Vayo;  D. 
Baey;  L.  Badims ;  Gr.  Ba«r  or  Bcuon  ^he  bimnsii  cf 
the  palm ;  so  called*  wom  to  /Sio  ▼tXA<##a<,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  easuy  torn  away. — See  Foma, 
and  ifif a. 

BAY,  e.  «.  -INO.  To  baik  at;  to  baric  ooa- 

tinually,  loudly. 

To  keep  or  stand  at  bay;  (sc)  to  fiice 
the  baying  or  barkit^  dogs.  Tke  s.  is  app, 
to— 

The  noise  of  a  dog,  part  his  repeated 
bark  when  his  prey  ceases  to,  or  cannot,  fly, 
and  faces  him ;  when  that  which  angers  him 
keeps  before  him.  See  Bap,  Bawo  ;  Bam, 
Base. 

Fr.  Ab-boyer;  It.  -haiare;  L.  Bavbari;  Gr. 
Booeiy,  fiau^eiv.  Sk.  has  Taiious  isoqjeotuies  ibr 
the  oripn  of  this  word.  Bawu,  otBawtu  (in  Sk,) 
was  undoubtedly  the  same  word. 

BAYONET,  «.  s.  Cot  sBys— A  kind  of 
small  fiat  pocket  dagger,  furnished  with 
knives;  or,  a  great  knife  to  hang  at  the 
girdle,  like  a  dagger. 

Fr.  Bayon-ette ;  Sp.  -etOf  a  new  invented 
weapon,  being  a  short  dagger  fixed  at  the 
end  of  a  musket;  so  called,  because  the 
first  bayoneU  were  made  at  Baymtadg  in 
Prance. — Delpino. 

BAZAAR,  1.     App.  to  —  A  nnroher  of 
shops  or  stalls  under  die  same  rooC 
From  Pen.  and  BignUying  Marebi,  mtrchaudiae. 


BE,*,  -nraw  To  fed,  or  mum  ta  Ibd; 
to  have,  «r  eanse  to  ln««,  fteUngt  or  mb- 
Mtkni;  i»  IHOi  or  lurre  life {  to  tadai,  or 
hxre  cdftence. 

Tlw  vamge  of  Be,  ton*  i<M>  WM  Tory  in- 
jSacrmuiuitie  in  our  old  writers. 

In  A.  S.  as  in  £ng.  the  words  to  which 
fie  it  pieL  are  UMed  also  in  their  simple  form 
•iT«rii»:—B««3rr*»,  to  begird;  gyrAw,  to 
gird:  bOhtmean,  to  betim^i  ffteiMm,  to 
ibinlL  In  Sag;  this  prefix  be  soli  appeais 
m  Bsigr  jantmccs  to  give  omphaua  to  the 
applJMtion  «f  the  cimi^  tenn;  as,  to  &e- 
dbsi^  to  fcyra<ee»  to  ^sawor.  And  part 
when  derision  or  coutes^pt  is  intended;  is, 
>ii|iarfiffi]if  Jn  Br  Tij^ —  frccar^  in  Search ; 
*HN#fe,ftc  in  Sterne;  fteprosStinMaUett; 
iaemtek0am,heti^!ged,mCtase}al\;  beiaited, 
in  GoMandth,  frc.  Be,  or,  dropping  the  «, 
ib  vetyoanlynMim,  as  its  cognatesCp, /,«J 
abo  do,  with  a  sacceeding  liquid,  /  or  r ;  as 
if^hekthUdt;he'^ibe,bHbe.  SeeAH,Aas. 

Saaa.  Mhms  Pen.  Bitden;  Ross.  Aa-M;  Bax. 
Am.  aaK,  flcri  (Lgw);  ew,  to  be  <flinny.  Sax. 
Jc  Ma  ;  D.  /«  *«  ;  Ger.  lek  W«,  I !».  The  eiy- 
aolocbts  do  oot  attempt  to  tettle  the  meontiig  of 
^^^     -     8eeB,aaddaoA,Aa.    la-Un- 


BE,  prrf-  See,  in  each  instance—for  the 
etymology,  and,  where  no  explanation,  for 
tfc«»  alaoy — ^the  word  to  which  Be  is  pre£ 

BBACH,  #.  App.  hy  Hackluyt  to  the 
.m^    pebble  stones  that  lie  between  the 

.T«      water's  edge  and  the  main  land. 
Kot  fcoad  te  o«r  early  lexloogTaphert.   Perhaps 
f,  (from  Bifmn  vd  SiyaiB.  to  henO,  Co  wreathe,) 
>  gtrds  OT  ranoaoda. 


BEACX>N,  1.  r.  A  *e««»  is— Any  thing 
-KOL  ao  placed  that  It  may  be  ken*d,  seen, 
-aac  or  diatin^ished,  —  intended  as  a 
sign,  notice,  or  warning. 
^8.Bfl«em,  *M«M,a«olMnerngii.  Btamim, 
t»  wadda  ante,  to  kecken,  to  algnUe.-^om.  Bm- 
eM.  gk.  tfaiidca,  may  be  fflmm  the  A.  8.  S«  aad 
cmmaM,  to  ken.  to  see.  In  G.  Dm^tm,  ",Dat 
^^Mitm  e  puppi  dgiram,"  S«  wttdered  ••  Foxtn  « 
Ua  cflkseh^  aae  Mtia  gaCt  ha  •teat.'' 


BEAD, «-  Bead  (says  Tooke),  in  the  A.a 
.BDI.U  Beade,  oratio,  somethingjjroj^ii, 
.s.]f  AH.  — ^because  one  wn  dr(^peddown 
-WOMAN,  a  string  every  time  a  prayer  was 
-BiDDiiia.  said,  snd  thereby  marked  upon 
the  atring  the  munber  of  times  prayed. 
SphenslsB  precatori».-n».  ^.^  ^  . 

ttta  eke  poMlp.  of  BiOdam,  orare,  to  bid,  to  Ui- 
▼iie,  to  flotidt,  to  requeM,  to  piay.    See  Bin. 

BEADLE,  e.  A  messenger,  a  servitor; 
-DBijtT.  a  bearer  of  messages,  orders, 
•BLSSHir.  warrants ;  an  officer  to  execute 
certain  orders,  mandatea,  &c. 
BOtUm  ia  Da  Caaae.  Sp.  Bed-a,-  Get.  -«Jto ; 
A  A  Bfd€i.  hadti  (bmi^$ihtm  Jlrfdaa,  *-*«. 
to  ML  to  telL  to  order  j  becaiue  (Jan.)  he  pro- 
datai  aad  cxeeutea  (he  wDl  ©f  »»»«  "P^^?' 
^^     Seo  Bedmu,  Btdemmic,  aad  JWdeWo,  in 


BEAGLE, «.  A  dog,  so  called,  perhaps 
(SL)  from  Fr.  Bttgltr^  to  bellow;  from 
*---  deep  and  soooroos  barh  (or  bay). 
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It.  SJ^J^  a<  which  Hen.  oAcs  no  et  nDslogr. 
8k.  also  enggeits,  that  both  the  £ng.  and  Pr.  wordi 
may  be  derlred  from  It.  Pfceofo,  (from  L.  Paur- 
^eWat.)  qd.  ean<  jMeeoK,  naaUer  dogs;  te  Meh 
beagim  wt%  when  ooagMued  with  other  doge  of  the 
chaee.  It  Is  perhape  Bay-cU,  a  dim.  of  J3ay,  to 
bark :  the  y  changed  into  the  guttural  g, 

BEAK,  t.    The  Umk  is  that  wfaiofa  ftcA«<ft 

^BO.   or  peeketk:  also  appu  to  any  thmg 

-BB.   shaped  or  placed  prominently,  like 

the  beak  of  a  bird. 

A  beaker  (Sk.)  may  be— a  beaked  cup, 

such  as  perhaps  were  formerly  in  use. 

Fr.  Bee;  It.  Btoeo;  Bp.  Pfc*;  D.  Bmk.  Pr. 
Bee-qtur;  It.  -^ar*,  to  peck;  A.S.  Pjcm;  Ger. 
Piektny  to  pick  or  peck.  Ger.  Beeher,  D.  Beker, 
Yeea.  detlires  fromX.  Baemr,  explained  by  Peetaa 
to  be  Tas  vinarium;  and  thia  iBooor  or  Buccar 
perbapa  fimn  Baechiu.  Men.  derlyes  It.  JBtc- 
ehiert  from  Gr.  Btnov,  Tas  aiTe  oma  faabens  ansae. 
^ffagpck.  Bee  also  Waeh,  AteeiM,— Aatootaa 
Pximna:  Cai  TetoaB  nato  oogaomea  in  pueritia 
JBseee  fiaerat;  id  valet  gelHnacei  rostrum.— 5icc<. 
to  FiUUio. 

BEAM,  s.  -T.  The  fteaaia  or  rafters  of  a 
house  sustain  tiie  whole  building;  the  beam 
of  a  balance  sustains  the  scales  appended 
to  each  end. 

Also  sflp.  te--Tfae  horn  or  antler  of  a 
stag.    "The6eoaiy  stag."— Dry<fe«. 

A.S.  B§am,  Idatt.  riL ;  D.  Boom.  **In  A.B. 
(Jan.)  Beam  est  arbors  flwm  Oa.  Biv*a»,  tlia  true 
etymology  of  which  I  have  still  to  seek."  wach. 
su^ests,  that  Go.  Bognu  may  be  iinmedhrtdy 
firom  IceL  Bpggia;  and  AB.  J9aam,  f*om  Oer. 
Bamtu,  to  build. 

BEAM,  e.  *.  A  ray  of  Bght  emitted  from 
-LESS,  an  enlightened  mass ;  an  emission, 
.Y.        an  effusion  of  liffhU     Used  met 

To  leosR, — to  emit  tniSi  rays ;  to  emit,  to 
effuse,  to  throw  light,  warmth ;  paasion  or 
strong  feeling ;  to  emit  or  shoot  forth,  to 

effiise,  to  kindle. 

A.  8.  BrnwrioH,  radiare,  to  sWne,  to  cast  forth 
rays  or  boamm  of  the  sun.— S<m».  And  tms  wu 
declares  to  be  from  the  preceding  JBmsi,  because 
a  niy  or  botm  rmweaents  the  figure  of  a  boom 
drawn  out  in  length.    In-  (en.) 

BEAK,  a.    A  kind  of  pulse. 

<aer.  Bont;  D.  Boon;  «w.  Sonar  A. 8.  Bmm, 
Utn.  Jun.  thinks,  fr«n  Gr.il  w**"^  «*»^» 
the  same  with  Kvcifiot,  which  Eustafldus  would 
believe  to  be  so  called  wo|»o  to  K¥€tv  alpio,  becaino 
ttiey  produoe  blood. 

BEAB,  V.  To  carry,  to  support,  to  up- 
-SR.  hold,  to  sustain,  to  undergo,  to 
-IMO.  sttffer,  to  endnro. 
-ABLE.*  To  carry,  to  stand  Amlyimder  or 
against ;  to  resist,  to  repieaa,  to  urge,  push 
or  press,— upon  or  against 

To  carry,  or  bring  forward  or  Ibrth,  to 
produce;  (wtearf.  fruit,  diildren,  &c.)   See 

Barn.  ^    ^ 

To  bear  in  hand,  Mr.  Steerens  says,  is 
'*  to  delude  with  fclse  promises."  It  is 
merely  to  carry  along  with  us,  to  lead 
along,  as  suitors,  dependents,  ezpeotants, 
believers.— *CfclW«^«wf*. 

Go.  Ba<raa;  Beiz.  Barath  beramt  h^oram  f  Get. 

Baren;  D.  Beanrn;    8w.  -B^    *«3'i_  g^l 
portara,  parere.    Or.  ♦ep-civ.  A-  for-  mis-  uver- 

1     Un-  Up- 
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BEAR,  f.  May  not  tUs  aniimil  (and  Boar 
-I8H.  also)  derire  its  name  from  the 

-HBRO,  or  Old  Eng.  v.  To  Bay  ;  It  Baiare  f 
-WARik  — Bay,  bay-er,  baer,  bare,  or 
bear.  See  Brute  and  Boar,  and  Beagle. 
"  I  take  the  meaning  (of  the  word  bear) 
to  be,  that  one  who  ensures  a  real  value 
upon  an  imaginary  thing,  is  said  to  sell  a 
bear.'*-^TatUr. 

A.  S.  BerUf  here;  On.  Bin;  D.  Baerf  8w. 
Biom;  Dan.^«r-«r.  The  northern  etrmologltU 
abandon  thia  word  to  Gr.  Bc<pot»  whkh  uey  And  ia 
Hef]rdiiiit  interpreted,  plloeum,  tiUoeum,  {unm$, 
quail  kmrnu,  JUrnrfiM,  pllU  horrens.) 

B£ARD,  V.  9,  To  beard  is  to  oppateface 
-ED.  to  face  in  a  hostile  or  dsring 
-LESS,    manner. 

Mr.  Steevens  obserres,  that,  **  in  ancient 
language,  to  head  a  man,  was  to  cut  (^  his 
Aeod,  and  to  beard  him  signified  to  cut  off 
hit  beard;  a  punishment  which  was  fre- 
quently inflicted  by  giants  on  such  un- 
rortimate  princes  as  feu  into  their  hands." 
A.  8  B«mrd;D.3atrd;  Dan.  ft  Ger.BoH.  Wach. 
thlnki  perhape  from  Ger.  BarUm,  A.  8.  ^ryten, 
■ecare,  dluecare,  (whkh  he  finds  ao  inteiweted 
Inr  Benaon  onljr)  to  cut.  pare,  or  ehave.  Other- 
wiae :  from  Ger.  Bmremt  to  ahew,  to  manifest ;  be- 
caoae  tlie  Aeerd  showa  or  mMiUMta,  or  ia  the 
sign  ot,  manhood.    Un- 

B£AST, «.  An  animal, — opposed  to  man; 
-LT.  distinguished  from  birds,  fishes, 

•LiNEss.    insects. 

-IKOS.  p,.  Bui^;  It.  ft  Sp.  'ia  /  Ger.BMfle  ; 
-LIROOD.  Dan.  Batte;  from  the  L.  Bettia ;  per- 
hape ao  caUed,  q.  htacrutai,  tnm  fiium,  to  oflbr 
Tlolenee*    See  fo$9,  and  MartitUui.    Un- 

BEAT,  0.  t.  To  hit,  knock,  strike  or  dash ; 
-ER.  to  thresh,  whether  with  sticks  or 
-INO.  fists,  or  any  other  thing :  to  impel 
or  giye  impulse  ta 

To  beat  down, — to  level,  to  depress,  to 
lower,  to  subject,  to  subdue,  to  repel,  to 
conquer. 

To  beat  hUo,  (met) — to  impress  or  im- 
print by  repetition ;  to  inculcate. 

A.  8.  BmkMt  beotan  ;  Ger.  Bal-ttn ;  F^.  -<iv; 
It.  -tent  8p.  -Mr;  L.  Bahure.    Be-  Un- 

BEATH,  V.  "  Beathing  or  bathmg  wood 
by  the  fire.  Setting  or  straitening  un- 
seasoned wood  by  heat" — Groee.  Nt^.  and 
Snff,     A.  S.  BethUm,  bathian,  to  bathe. 

BEATIFY,  V.  To  make,  or  cause  to  be, 
-ic.  blissed  or  blessed;  happy;  to 

-ic-AL.  bring  into  a  state  of  happiness 
-ALLT.         or  fimeity. 

-ATION.  Ywta  Beo,  btatui,  and  jlo.  Bto, 
Bbatitudb.  (Voaa.)  may  be  deduced  from  Bei«*, 
i. ».  Bom.  Thua,  Beo  wiU  be  faeio  m<  ru  eat,  atve 
proeedai  ;  I  so  act,  that  the  matter  may  go  on,  or 
proceed ;  ac  anoceed,  or  go  welL 

BEAU,  a.  A  Betm  (bellna  homo,  of  Mar- 
-ISH.  tial)  is  a  good,  smart,  pretty, 
•SHIP,  dresser;  one  who  decks  himself 
prettily,  smartly,  gaily,  according  to  the 
fkshion  of  the  times.  Beau*, — ^see  Buck. 
From  Fr.  Beau,  good.  In  G.  DougUa,  Bew 
eehjfrU,  ia  Good  eire.  In  Gower,  Beaw  retreat,  la 
a  good  retreat    See  BaAurxsa. 
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BEAVER, a.    ''The  Meffer,  'm  PontaR, 

will  bite  downe  the  trees  growing  by  tha 
river  aides,  as  if  they  were  out  with  aa 
axe."— JSToOoiHi.  PUnU. 

A.%.Befmr;  D.Beeer;  Ger.  JNIer.     A  WwA 

(Wach.)  common  to  moat  languagea,  and.  by  oon- 
amt  of  all,  from  L.  fittr;  becauae  thia  animal  in- 
habita  the  edpee  (finrum,  ttamjhtit)  el  the  water. 

BEAVER,a<i<.  Made  of  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  the  Beaver, 

BEAVER,  a.-B&  Baoiirtt  or  Beaver,  is — 

That  part  of  the  helmet,  which  lets  down 

to  enable  &e  wearer  to  drink ;  and  is  ao 

exposed  to  catch  the  drops  or  dribblings. 

By  Shak.  and  others  it  is  di£  app. 

Fr.  BavUr-e;  It  ••;  Bavero,  Irom  Aie«.— Jf«s. 
It  Ba9-at  Fr.  -e,  are,  fMOB,  alarer.  Baeiita 
(Got)  ia  the  M,  modcet  or  moeketer,  to  put  beflnw 
the  bofom  of  a  (alaTering)  difld. 

BEAU-PEER,  a.    A  good  companion,  or 

friend. 

From  Beau  and  peere,  pkere,  ot/ere,  (see  FaaB») 
companion,  aaaodate. 

BEAUTY,  V.  M.  Beauty  is  a  term  of 
-Eoua.  most  extensive  applioation. 
-BOU8LT.  1.  To  thoae  qualities  or  ol»- 
-BousNBas.  jects,  which  are  agreeable  or 
-IPUL.  pleasing  to  the  senses,  part  to 
-IFULLT.  the  eye  and  ear;  as  colour, 
-IFULNES8.  form  and  motion ;  and  the  va- 
-nrr, «.  none  oombiuationa  of  them  :-— 
-ipiSR.  to  sounds,  and  their  oombina" 
-irriNo.      tiona. 

-iLEfls.*  2.  To  the  intellectnal  and 
moral  qualities  of  man ;  and  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind. — *Hammmd. 
Fr.  Beauii,  beau;  It  BeiU;  L.  Beilme,  frmn 
BenuUu,  from  the  ancient  Bemue,  L  e.  Bammt  / 
itaelf  of  uncertain  etjmologjr.    Un- 

BE-BATHE.*  A  S.  Bebatkod,  lotus, 
wsshed,  bathed, — Bom,    *Hackluyt, 

BErBLAST.—Gaecoigne. 

BE-BLED,*  ft.    Covered  with  blood. 
-BLOODEat    *Chaucer,     Gower.      Faufaa* 
-BLOOOiED.t  Stow,    ^Vives,    tNorth. 

BE'BLJNJy.—Gateoigne, 

BE-BUSTISR.'-Gatcoigne. 

BE-BLOT.— CShotiesr.  North, 

BE-BLUBBER.— iVbrfA. 

BE-CALL,tr.    In  Morte  Arthur,  iTf-ca/fe, 
which  Ellis  explains, — accuse. 
D.  Bo-kailem,  alloqui,  coOoquL 

BE<!ALM,  9.  -INO.  To  becaliu,  h  to 
make  or  cause  to  be  calm.  And  colai,  as 
the  Fr.  Calme,  is — StiU,  quiet,  peaceable, 
fair,  gentle,  unmoved,  without  storm,  with- 
out surges.— -Cbr. 

BECAUSE,  CO.  Written  Bieat,  Meotise, 
bycaute,  {be  and  cauee.)  Caute  being ;  there 
being  cause ;  "  because  of  his  ^yckneMCi"  hia 
sickness  being  the  cause.  **  Because  we  earn 
before  we  cat,"  we  earn  belbre  we  eat  being 
the  caute  why — our  food  is  so  very  sweet 
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BBCHAKCE,  v.*  «rfLt     To  hMi\,  to 
IttppcB.— *iSfta*.    tfToes.  On^ion. 

BECHABJi,  0.— Am.  ^  J^. 


«.  «.  JvB.— ^  i^«d^,  &fdt«ii,  to  nod 
-no.  to»  to  give  a  sign  or  signal  A.  S. 
<-oK» «.«.  SeoiCtm,  toooi,  is  a  sign  or  signal. 
(See  Bbaoom.)     A.  S.  Beenim,  is — 

"  To  nod  to :  to  show,  point  out,  or  indi- 
cate bj  a  nod.**  Also  hy  a  similar  motion 
of  tile  littid  or  finger. 

BE-CLAP  *  9.    To  seice  hold  of  quicUy, 
to  catch. — *Ckaueer. 

BE-CL  AWE,  a— flUfamdL 

To  cry  out,  to  call,  to 

BECLIP,*  V.    A.  S.  Bt-d^^pon,  amplecti, 
to  emliirace  or  eUp. 
*Wie^.   Gover,  Fabian. 

BECIX>UD,  v.—Ph,  Fletcher. 

BE-COME, «.    To  oome  together,  (sc.  to 
-na^a.  odL   the  same  place,  with  the  same 
design,    at    the    aame  time,) 
to  convene,  to  ooncur ;  and. 


To  be  eoBvenicBt  or  concurrent ;  to  he 
fit»  deoeat,  appropriate,  suitable ;  and,  fur- 
gnee6ii,  omamentaL 


A.S 


D. 


f 

hi  CB 


G«r.  -mm;  Sw. 

^  8b  J<ciiW0Wt  iefredi,  oc0iirz6R>  perve- 

■upeivepfae,  to  fo,  or  enter  in,  to  meet  with, 

ne  or  attain  to,  to  come  upon  euildenly ; — 

wtae  might  kave  twdoded  •  conyenfare.)~"7Br 

wmmnm  iioaiBw/*  Antequam  oonTenlrait; 

m  wwmX$ttv  awrowt,  (Matt  i.  18)    The  Ger. 

(torn  the  Ge.  ft  A.  8.  Cmimmih  to  come) 

Ib^  Bremm;  Uke  the  6r.  ZvMpMvtku, 

the  JL  Coweflrt^  tignUy— u  shore  eiqplained, 


BE-CURIi, 


r,  «.  a.    To  bed,  h  to  strew,  to  spread, 

to  lay  out  or  beat  or  tread  down, 

•moothlj  or  ilatly,  to  ilatten  down, 

-WAAA.    to  lerel ;    and  also,  to  put  into 

bed,  to  go  to  bed  with.    See  Path. 

Bed  is  much  used  preC  to  other  words ; 

as  AMf-«haoEiber,  -clothes,  -fellow,  -fere,  Arc. 


Bed-'tieadj — ^the  eUad  or  stand  for  a  bed. 

A  8.  BedMam  /  Ger.  Btdden  or  BHien,  stemere. 
■«ilerf»Le.  >intam,isthep««l|kef  ttilee.;  there' 
§me  «•  fpeefc  ef  acarden  Ae^  a  Aed of  grarel,  kc. 
In  the  A.  8.  BhUUIm  sometlmee  mod  itar  a  table." 
— TmAv.  Beide  b  need  fn  A.  8.  ftw  a  tahle,  In 
Iv.tl.    Bm-Ua- 


BE-BABBLED,  pi.— 5»a». 

BE'DAFF,*  0.    To  deafen,  deaden,  sc.  the 
wits;  tobeiboL 

^Okameer,    Oaeeeigne.  North. 

BEDAOOI»£»  v.'-^Weedreephe. 

BE-DARK,  ei— C?«fmr. 

lSiEr1}ASIi,  ^.-^OM^ng.  Drayton, 
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BErDAUB,  v.-'Common. 

BE-DAW,»r.  To  awake.  "No  day  them 
bedaweth,"  i.  e.  awaketh ;  they  being  always 
awake :  on  the  watch. — *Gower.  See  Adaw. 

B£-D£AI>ED,*p/.  Killed,  destroyed,  be- 
reared  of  life. — *Cuduforth. 

BE-DECK,  V.  To  corer,  to  array,  to 
dress.    Dan.  Bedakken. 

BTSrDBVlIj,  v.—Moore.  Sterne. 

BE-DEW,  9.  -T.*  To  wet,  to  moisten, 
(to  bedaggle,  qv.)— •jSrwiw. 

BE-DIGHT,*  ;><.    Bedecked,  (qv.) 
*  Common  ta  our  old  poets,    -ed.  Milton. 

BE-DIM,*  V.  To  dull,  to  darken,  or  make 
dim.—'Shak. 

BE-DIRTY,*  9.  To  dirty,  or  daub ;  to 
corer,  smear,  or  stain  with  mud  or  filth ; 
to  pollute. — *Bp.  Taylor. 

BE-DIZEK,*9.    To  dress  too  much,  awk- 
wardly, improperly. 
*Ltti^horne.    Whitehead, 

BEDLAM,  a.  ad.  -ite.  Bethlehem,  Beth- 
lem.  Bedlam.  The  hospital  of  St  Mary 
Bethlem,  bestowed  in  1545  upon  the  city  of 
London,  who  appropriated  it  to  the  recep- 
tion oflunatice. 
A  Bedlamite, — a  lonatic ;  a  madman. 

BE-DOLVEN,*  t.  A.  S.  Be-del/an,  be- 
dol/en.    Dug. — ^Chancer. 

BE-DOTE,*  V.  To  befool,  to  mock,  to 
delude. — *Chaiteer. 

BE-DOWL,*  V.  Bedowld  seems  here  used 
as  if  dowl  meant  doum :  "  Time  yet  hannot 
bedowld  thy  chin." — *Browne. 

BE-DBAGOLED,  pt.-^Sw^. 

BE-DRAWE,  v.—Gower. 

BE-DREINTE,*  pt,  A.  S.  Bedrencean, 
Drencean.  To  drench.  "With  teares  all 
bedreinte.'*—*  Chaucer. 

BE-DRIBBLE,*  «.  To  drip  or  drop, 
slowly,  in  small  quantities. — *Bp.  HalL 

BED-RID,  ad.  A.  S.  Bedreda.  One  so 
weak  through  sickness  or  old  age,  that  he 
cannot  rise  from  his  bed.  Bedred. — Som, 
In  Ger.  Beddrieee, — a  man  fixed  to  his  bed 
by  continued  sickness :  Bieee  from  B&eten, 
^ere. — Wach. 

BE-DROPT,  pi.—Gower  to  Pope. 

BE-DUCKED,  pt.—Speneer. 

BE-DUNG,  v.—Bp.  HalL 

BE-DWARF,*  9.  To  be  of  small  sise, 
low  stature;  to  stint  the  growth. — 'Donne. 

BE-DYE,*  0.  To  stain,  to  colour,  to  dip 
or  steep.^*iSiMfu«r.  Mir.  fir  Mag. 
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BEF 

BEE,  #.  So  called,  beeause  tbeae  aaimals 
-HIVE.  dwell  together  under  one  govem- 
-MASTBK.  ment,  and  build  their  dwelling 
with  great  skill  and  indostry. — Waeh, 

A.  8.  Atfo  ;  D.  Bi9  or  Bjf  /  Oer.  BUm  ;  Sw.  Bi  ; 
Dao.  BU^  apis.  Wach.  from  A.  S.  ^jraii,  habitara, 
•difieare»  to  dweO,  to  build  a  dwiriliug^plaee. 
Their  nest  ia  in  Se.  eaUed  a  Bikt. 

BEECH,  «.  A.  S.  hot,  bece  :  D.  Bvecke  ; 
-EN.  Ger.  Buche  ;  Sw.  Bok  ;  Dan.  Bog. 
-Y.  There  are  not  a  few  (saja  Ihre)  who 
derive  the  northern  word  fi^>m  the  Or. 
^ifyof,  and  L.  Fagust  /  being  changed  into 
&,  as  in  a  hundred  instances:  ^^yos,  so 
called  airo  rov  ^aytiyf  to  eat,  because  the 
mast*bearing  tree  supplied  men  with  fiod 
in  the  earliest  ages.   (Q.  Be-ec, — see  Oak.) 


BEEF, «.  ad,  App.  to— The  flesh  of  kine : 
formerly  to  the  azumal,  as  the  plural,  Beevet, 
still  is. 

Yt.Boimf;  from  the  L.  £m,  teei«;  the  Gr. 
Bow,  from  /8o«iv,  {fiocMtv)  to  feed. 

BEEF-EATER.    See  Buffet,  a. 

BEEMOL,  «.  Low  L.  BemoUis,  It.  B, 
molUt,  or  B  soft  Called  by  Bacon  a  half- 
note. 

BEEB>  «•  Oer.  &  D.  Bier.  In  A.  S.  Bere 
is  barley,  Goldast  thinks,  k  pyrit  ;  beer 
being  first  made  of  pe€trs.  Yoss.  from  the 
L.  Bibtre,  biber,  and  (extrito  6)  Mar.  Som. 
from  Heb.  Bar,  frumentum.  Noel  (cited 
by  Som.)  says  Bear  is  metheglin,  or  a  kind 
of  drink  made  with  honey,  whence  it  hath 
the  name  of  Bee.  Wach.  quotes  Luke  i.  1 5, 
"  And  he  ne  drincth  win  ne  bew ;"  whence 
he  infers  that  beer  was  noade  of  any  grain, 
or  from  honey  or  peart,  Sec  ;  and  supposes 
the  Welsh  Berwy,  coquere,  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  word.  Single  beer  and  double  beer 
seem  app.  to  beers  of  different  strength. 

BEETLE,  «.  «.  Beetle,  a  mallet,  (Sk.  & 
-BROWS.  Jun.)  perhaps  from  the  «.  To 
-BROWED,  beat ;  that  which  beateth,  smiteth, 
-HEADED,  or  with  which  we  beat  or  smite. 
A  three-man  beetle  was  one  so  heavy,  that 
it  required  three  men  to  manage  it — Naret. 
i}a«/^-headed,  aa  thick  aa  a  beetle.  Beetle, 
the  insect,  Sk.  also  supposes  to  be  from  the 
same  v.  To  be<it ;  becauae  in  their  evening 
flight,  they  beat  against  us.  Beetle -hrovr,  is 
a  brow  overhanging  like  that  of  a  beetle. 
Hence,  Mr.  Malone  thinks  Shak.  coined 
the  V.  To  beetle,  to  hang  over. 

BE-FALL,  V.    To  fall,  to  happen,  to  be- 
come, to  come  to  pass. 
A.  B.  BefeaUam  ;  D.  BeetOlen,    Mis- 

BE-FIGHT,^  V.  To  combat,  to  contend, 
to  battle. — *Swrrey. 

BE-FIT,  V.  To  adapt,  to  suit,  to  become. 
Un- 

BE-FLAINE,*  i.  e.  Flayed.-^*(iw«-. 

BE-FOAM,  v.'^Dryden.  Eutdem 
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BE-FOOL,  0.    To  be,  or  mue  to  be.  a 

fool,  or  foolish ;   to  delude  into  folly  or 
error  ;  to  infatuate.     Un- 

BE-FORE,  pr.  The  imperative  Be,  and 
-HAND,  the  a.  Fare.  Written  B^ere,  %- 
-TIMS,   ^e,  b^ftrne. 

Antenor  or  prior  to,  in  apace  or  time ; 
in  front  or  presence  of;  in  jweference  to. 

BE-FORTUKE,  0.  To  happen,  to  betide, 
to  bechance,  to  fall  to  the  lot  ofl 

BE-FRECKLE,*  v.  To  freak ;  to  spot, 
or  colour  with  various  spots. — ^Drayiom. 

BE-FRIEND,  «.  To  act  as  a  friend  or 
well-wisher  to.    To  benefit,  to  aid,  to  serrei. 

BE-FRINGE,  p.-^Pope. 

BEG,  e.    To  aak,  to  crave,  petition,  solioit^ 

-  GAR,  V.  t,ad.  or  entreat  for. 

-oiNO.  To  beggar  is  to  bring  or  re- 

-OAR-T.  duce  to  the  state  of  meanness, 

-INO.  wretchedness,  or  poverty  of 

-LY,  ad.  ao.  one  who  aaks»  ciafety  poCl- 

-LiNEss.  tions,  &c« 

Some  (Jun.)  think  J}<y  derived  fitnn  the  Oer. 
Beg*ren  ;  D.  Bfgketrtn,  eupere,  appetere.  Btg 
and  Beggar,  vel  qd.  Bamgar,  becanee  btegmrt  aeny 
with  them  bam,  into  which  they  put  the  vleCaala 
or  money  that  may  be  given  to  them.    Out- 

BE-GALL,  V.  To  gall,  to  fir«t,  to  chafis, 
to  rub  sore. 

BE-GAWED,*  pt.    Bedecked  with  gaiody 
things,  with  any  fine,  showy,  gay  things. 
*North. 

BE-G A Y,*  V.  To  make  gay ;  to  bcgawd, 
(qv.) — *Beau, 

BEGET,  V,    To  gain,  to  acquire,  to  reach, 
-T-BR.   to  attain,  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to 
-INO.      produce,  to  generate. 
A.  S.  B'gtUan,  Getian,    His-  Un- 

BE-GILT,  pt.-^B.  Jonton. 

BE-GIN,  V.  t.  To  take  the  first  atep,  to 
-N-ER.  make  the  first  motion,  to  do 
-INO.  the  first  act,  to  enter  upon,  to 

-iNGLEss.   commence. 

A  8.  Aginnam^  begimnont  gimum^  Inelpefs,  tor- 
dioare,  aggredl,  instituere ;  Ger.  Begimmm,  mm- 
men;  D.BegktH'-nen^gMimeu;  Bw,Beagnma.  The 
A.  8.  Beginnan,  Jan.  thinks  is  evidently  composed 
of  6«  and  gongattf  gan,  or  gen ;  to  go.  And  Ihre 
obserree  In  oonflrmation,  Uiat  the  L.  ImiMum  U 
formed  from  inire,  iniitm,  and  iw»  to  the  flat 
wteUon  towards  any  act,  piupose,  or  design. 

BE<]^IRT,  V.  -ED.  A.  S.  Be-gierdam, 
^gyrdan,  to  girt,  surround,  doM  in  roond 
about 

BE-GNAW,*  «.  A.  S.  Begnagan,  rodese, 
oorrodere ;  to  eat  into ;  corrode. — *Skak. 

B&GODDED,*  pt.  Endowed  aa  goda, 
with  the  attributea  of  gods. — *  South. 

BE-GONFI,  pi.  Gone  fiff ;  sunk  deept 
(so.  in  woe  or  weaL)  Also  the  imperativt 
Be,  and  the  poet  p.  Gone  ;  Be  it,  Inat  yon 
are^oM.*  Getyoagwe;  Oew 
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BEH 

]nB4301IED,  ^  Covvred  irith  gart,  or 
rfiwyi  clotted  blood. 

BE-ORACBD,*  ^.  -lorded/  Endowed 
witli  the  Ttnk — ^treated,  addressed,  as  pos- 
■ening  tbe  rank  or  title— of  Qroet  or  Lwd. 

BB-O&AVE,^  0.  To  carre  or  cot  oat,  to 
di^  to  escaTate. — *Gower. 

BK<}RBY,*  9.  is  used  in  an  Eclogue  ad- 
dicoscd  to  W.  Browne,  as  if  eqniTslent  to 
(^▼.)    No  other  instaaoe  has  oe- 


BE-ORIPE,  e.     To  grasp,  to  hold  tight 
Am  nsed  hf  Gower,  simply — To  surround. 
▲.  8.  B*grip  mm;  Dan.  B^-gHdtr. 

BE-GROWN,*  pL  Covered  over  by  the 
gnmik  of  a^y  thing ;  any  thing  grown, 
^nittg  or  spronted  up. — *Oower,  Pkaer. 

B&GRU1>G£»*  SI     A  very  old,  and  in 
ifwdi  n  wiy  OMDnoii  word* 
*F,  Plomkmam. 

VErGXJTLtRf  9.  To  wile ;  to  deceive,  to 
-BB.  delude,  to  cheat,  to  ensnare. 

•omLTT,*  «.   *Bp.  SoMdenoH,    Vn- 

B£-HALF,  a.  Hie  part  or  share,  or  sake — 
of  any  oiMu 

BE'HAKG,  9. — Ckauegr.  Gower,  Fahyan, 

BJ&HAPPEK,  v.^~Spen^. 

BE'HATED/  L  e.  Hated ;  detested. 
*C%oaKer.    Bernert. 

BE-HATE,  t.  To  have,  to  hold,  to  bear, 
-mo.      to  conduct  or  manage.    Mis- 


^  e.  >ING.    To  head  or  behead, 
is  to  take  off,  cut  off,  strike  off  the  head, 

BE-HEARD,  pt^-Not  uneommtm  in  our 


t  «.    That  which  is  named,  said, 
(to  be  done) ;  the  declared  will, 
V  maodate,  promise.    See  Beubt. 

Bekttt,  to  declare  the  will, 

«u   in  iwvailsr  rather  than  oohmimim/; 

h     to  pinaaiur.    Be  or  bi'h.ttt,  be 

or  le-higfat  are  constantly  used 

the  modem  version  uses. 

Hark  sir.  11,  A.&  <*  And  be- 

UMftoiitoayilanne."    Widi^  «Aiid 

to  give  him  monc(y«"      Behest 

in  conmion  use. 

of  the  better  testament:*'  pra- 

is  testamenti  sponsor. — WtcUf.   See 

l^^'CnuMM  m  eld  authore. 


to  at 


BKABW,*  p.     From  the  application  (of 
fr.)  to  fenn,  figure,  shape,  extended 
cenenJ  aqpoot  or  appearance,  to 
lym  and  colour*    **  with  gold  be" 
km^i'^  odoiirrf,  (Turw.)^*  Chaucer. 
MHDSD^jN'.-HAim.    Aftor;  posterior  in 
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BErHOLD,  o.    To  keep  or  hold,  (sc  the 
-EN  eyes  fixed  upon  any  object,)  to 

-BNMBSs.*    look,  to  observe,  to  consider. 
-BR.  Beholden,  holden,  kept,  bound, 

-Dro.  obliged.  Holde  or  holden  is  used 

-iNONBss.*  by  Gower  for  bound,  obliged ; 
under  bond,  or  obligation. 

"  A  prince  ia  hoUe 
The  laws  of  hit  land  to  hoUer^Con.  A,  b.  vii. 

"Tohymiaipeelall 
Aboue  all  other  I  am  moat  Jbetf «."—/».  b.  vUi. 

*Sidtiey. 


Be- 


A.  S.  Be-healdan,  -kaldan,  Jlealdan ;  D. 
kottdtn,  tenere,  servare,  obeervare. 

BErHOOYE,  or  Behove,  v.  e.  Gen._To 
-HOOF.  be  needful,  necessaiy,  useful, 

-HOVEDLT.     serviceable^  oonvenient,  meet, 

-HOVB-FUL.*  fit 

-FULLT.t        *Fahyan,  Bp.  HalL   ^Spenser. 
-ABLE.t  XBemere.     UdoL       \Chaucer. 

-LT.I  Oower. 

A.  8.  Be-htfe ;  Ger.  -hnf:  D.  -koef;  8w.  -Jk/. 
A.  8.  -ho/an  ;  Ger.  -Aa/m  ;  D.  -hotvtn.  To  need, 
to  have  need  of.  A.  8.  BekofaOtt  oportet,  Intezeet, 
necesae  est ;  it  behooveth^  it  Ii  needAil  or  neces- 
sary.—S'om.  Perhaps,  a  consequential  usage  of 
the  e.  To  bekmoe.  It  bekoffttk,  qd.  it  bekaveA; 
it  haveth,  koldttht  oveth,  (Bee  Owa.)  •'  A  kynge 
behovetk*  oweth,  orngkL  *<It  bdko/l,  m  behoved 
(oportebat)  Christ;"  Christ  oweth,  emgkif  it  was 
needfiil  or  necessary.    Un- 

BE-HOWL,  0.  In  the  old  folio  (Shak.) 
it  is  Beholde.  Warburton  and  Farmer  have 
established  the  reading,  Behowls,  in  the 
modem  editions. 

BE-JADE,*  e.  To  weary,  to  tire ;  to  dis- 
hearten.— *MiUon. 

BE-JAPE,*  V.  To  joke,  mock,  deride, 
delude. — *Chaucer.   Gower. 

BE-JESUIT,  v.~--Matoiu 

BElLD*s^  Beeld,  shelter.— ^orfA.  Groee. 
A.  S.  Be-hHdan  ;  to  cover,  to  protect,  to 
shelter. — *  Fairfax. 

BE-KIST,  pf.^J}.  Jontoa. 


BE-KNIT,*  V.  A.  S.  BecnyiU,  nexus,  knit, 
bound,  tied,  (Som.) — *Golding. 

BErKNOW,*  V.    To  ken,  to  see;  to  re- 
eoenise,  to  aeknowledge. 
^moueer.    Betntre. 

BE-LABOUR, «.  To  work  hard,  to  work, 
to  ply  diligently,  carefully,  actively ;  to 
beat  heavily. 

BErLACED,*  pt.    Covered  with  lace. 
*F.  Beau. 

BE£i-AMY,*  9.  -AMOUB.t     Fr.  Bel  amy, 
Bel  amanw ;  bellus  amicua ;  fair  fiiend. 
*Chattcer.  Spenser,    ^Spenaer. 

BE-LATE,*  V.  -BDNES8.t  To  defer,  to 
delay,  to  linger,  to  tarry,  to  come  behind  or 
too  late *DaicenaMt.    *^Miltom. 

BE-LAW-GIVE,  v.  Be,  law,  and  give. 
A  compound  of  Milton's.    To  give  law  to. 


BEL 

BE-LAY,  V.  To  toy,  ic  in  wiit,  upon  the 
watch,  in  ambush,  in  blockade,  for  an  op- 
portunity to  assault  or  attack.     See  Bb- 

LEAGUE. 

D.  Bt-laeghent  -UgkJken,  Som.  tays  Bektwan, 
piodere,  to  Utoft  to  tewr«y,  bttraf.  Sk.  addi, 
insidiari.  But  he  further  suggests,  bt,  and  toy, 
qd.  insidlae  objioere.  Similar  to  this  is  vay 
toy. 

BE-LAYED,*  pi.  Inlaid  or  overlaid; 
covered.— *iS|pSfiMr. 

BELCH, «.  s.  -iMO.  Perhapa  to  beUjf,  (qv.) 
to  swell  out,  as  a  bag  foil  of  windy  and, 
cons. — 

To  blow  forth,  to  eject ;  to  throw  or  drive 
forth  I  to  expel. 

Belch  also  appears  to  have  been  the  name 
of  some  heavy  windy  liquor — ^swelling  the 

body. 

A.  8.  Beat-emm^  -eeUan,  ernctare,  effhndere,  to 
blow  forth,  to  pour  forth.  G.  Douglas,  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  ftum  Phaer  and  Addison,  uses  **  Bokki* 
forth."  P.  Piouhnian  writes*  "  Bolkt,"  Bp.  Hall 
and  Beau.,  "Btlking.**  Phaer  uses  bothJD«<eA, 
and  Botkt.  Erigit  eractans ;  it  ^lek  and  bolkgth 
out. 

BE-LE  AGUE,  v.  -er,  v.    To  lay,  pUce  or 

dispose  ;   to  lay  wait  for,  (sc.  to  assault, 

to  attacJc)      To  beset  or  besiege.      See 

Belay. 

D.  B0'lMgheih  -Usgkmi  8w.  -Imjfgra:  Dan. 
-^«r;  A.  8. -iic^dh. 

BE-LEAVE,*  0.     To  sUy,  or  cause  to 

stay  or  remain ;  to  let,  permit  or  suffer  to 

stay  or  st^  behind ;  to  quit,  to  forsake.  See 

Leave. —  Gtwer. 

A.  8.  Leof-an,  Iff-an^  U4yf-an,  (8ee  BsLixvs.) 
Qoomie  (nefiu)  omnes  nefhnda  in  morte  reUqmt. 
"  Qunom  now,  schame  to  say  the  harme,  so  wlk- 
kf tly  reddj  to  nayschevns  deith  beUft  have  I.*— 
O.  bougtai.  "  Whom  all  (alas)  I  now  have  t^i 
unto  their  death  and  grave."— Ptaer. 

BE-LEE,  e.  I  have  been  informed,  (says 
Mr.  Steevens,)  that  one  vessd  is  said  to  be 
in  the  iee  of  another,  when  it  is  so  placed 
that  the  wind  is  intercepted  from  it  lago's 
meaning  therefore  is,  that  Cassio  had  g^t 
the  wind  of  him,  and  heealm*d  him  from 
going  on.  Lee  is  a  place  secure  fit)m  the 
injuries  of  wind  and  weather.  A.  S.  Wevw. 
^Lye.  And  Hleow  is  the  past  p.  of  HUwan, 
Hleowanf  tepere,  fovere.  To  belee,  here 
then,  is  app.  cons. — 

To  shelter  (sc.  from  the  wind ;  and  thus, 
to  have  no  wind  to  enable  me  to  saiL) 

BE-LEPERED,*  pt,  Infected-.a8  with 
leprosy. — *Beau.  Sf  F,    Ford.    MiUon. 

BEL-OABJ>ES,s.  Beautifol  looks,  amo- 
rous  glances.    Fr.  BeUee  regardu* 

BE-LIBEL,  v.'-^utter. 

BE-LIE,  o.  To  give  the  lie  to ;  to  con- 
tradict ;  to  calumniate;  to  represent  falaely ; 
to  falsify. 

A.  8.  Be-lecgan ;  Ger.  -li^m  ;  D.  'lichen  ;  to 
lie  ac  lye. 
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BELIEVE,  V.  s.  To  beUem,  i»-4o  te 
-LIEF.  by  or  according  to,  to  alude 

-LIEV-BB.  by  ;  to  guide,  conduct,  rego- 
-mo.  late,  govern   or  direct  the 

-ABLBNESS.*  1^  by ;  to  take,  accept, 
-LiEPUL.t  assume  or  adopt  as  rule  ^ 
-LiEPULNE8B.t  Ufe ;  and,  cons.— 

To  think,  deem,  or  judge  right;  to  be 
firmly  persuaded  of,  to  give  credit  to ;  to 
trust,  or  think  trustworthy :  to  have  or  give 
iaith  or  confidence ;  to  confide,  to  think  or 
deem  fiuthfiiL    See  Bblbave. 

*  Goodwin.    WdaL 

D.  Be-ioneem^  Qhe^oenem ;  Ger.  Lmmbew,  O^-lmm- 
hen,'  A. 8.  Lgf-an,  Qe-Mim ;  Go.  Zasitjaw,  0#- 
lamb-j^Mt  eredere,  fldem  dare  sive  habere ;  to  endit, 
to  give  or  have  fidth. 

llie  e^rmologf  sts  do  not  attempt  to  soosoBt  fat 
this  In^^rtant  word :— 4t  is,  undoubtedly,  fonned 
upon  the  D.  Xvhmh  ;  Ger.  -Am  ;  A.  8.  I4f-iam, 
BtMf-iam  ;  Go.  Liban,  Tivere,  to  live  er  be-live, 
to  dwell  Live  m  leee,  be-  or  H-Uve  or  Uee,  are 
used  Indiflerently  by  old  wrUen,  whether  to  d«BOS« 
vivere  or  eredere,  (See  Lava.)  In  &.  Oloueester, 
to  "bUeme  here,^  to  **htteme  without  the  town,* 
to  "  biieue  aU  the  winter,"  is  to  llse  or  contiana  to 
Uee,  to  dwelL  In  the  ssme  writer,  "  Right  t|r- 
l«M  him  taught,"  is— taught  him  to  live  rl^Uy, — 
tsnght  him  a  rule  by  whieh  to  ly-feet,  or  to  Uemj 
and  "gare  him  Ghristendom,"  i.e,  Christiaaity, — 
made  known  to  him  the  life  of  Christ,  how  he  hf 
iMwIorlivMl,— as  told  in  the  Gospels  of  Christ  la 
P.  Ploulunan,  "  to  bring  forth  your  bi-tne,**  la  ta 
bring  forth  that  by  whudi  you  may  Met.  la  Ber^ 
ners,  "  He  leutk  every  msn  still  In  his  own  bfleme," 
is,  his  own  Uvitu  or  dweUlng-plsoe ;  his  dweUlns^ 
his  domain.    Dis-  His-  Un- 

BE-LIKE,  av.  -LT.  BeUke,  in  our  old 
writera,  and  in  vulgar  speech  at  the  present 
day,  is  used  to  denote— 

It  is  likely,  it  is  probable,  it  is  credible  ; 
it  may  be ;  probably  ;  perhaps. 

BE-LIMED,*  pt.  Glued,  fastened  toge- 
ther, entangled,  as  with  lime. — *Hobbee. 

BE-LIVE,*  BLivB,t  av.  Be  there  l^e,  or 
Umlineet :  with  activity,  with  spirit ;  quickly, 
instantly.—- *j^9efi5€r.    ^Chaucer. 

BELL,  9.  s.  Belfrt.  To  6e^,— "  As  loud 
as  belteth  wind  in  hell,"  (Chaucer,)  u  e.  bei* 
loweth. 

To  beU  is  also  to  form  the  shape  of,  to 
grow  in  or  into  Uie  form  or  shape  of,  a  beU, 

To  bear  the  bell,  Mr.  Nares  ezphdnsy  to 
win  the  prize  at  a  race,  where  a  bell  was 
the  usual  prise;  and  he  quotes  emnplea 
from  Saltonstall  and  Camden.  Mr.  Todd 
produces  a  quotation  from  Riche,  which,  he 
thinks,  countenaneea  the  opinion,  that  tiie 
expression  is  deduced  from  the  aUteip  bear- 
ing the  bell;  a  6s0-weather,  (qv.) : — *'Mj 
prick- ear'd  ewe,  aince  thou  dost  bear  tlw 
belL" 

A. 8.  Bell-an,  to  bellow;  Ger.  fr  D.  •««,  to 
bellow,  and  to  sound  a  hell,  ^peL  says,  i^letft, 
nnde  nostrum  vemacutaon  hd. 

BELLE,  «.  Beldam,  Mr.  Nares  observet, 
Beldam,  is  used  in  Spenser  as  beUe  dam$f 
-SIRE.  fair  lady.  It  seems,  Ms*,  to 
-LiBONB.  have  been  used  as  good  dame^ 
goody,  grandam ;  then  app.  to  any  oM 
woman ;  to  an  old  witeh  or  hag. 
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BiniWM,  Le.  boniiy  b«lle»  bonay  bus. 
See  Beau  and  Bonny. 

Sr.  BeiU.  fioa  tike  L.  BHlas,  is  i^P^  <<>  ^« 
fcsiale,  M  tem  to  tin  male. 

B£LLICOUS,^  imL  BeUieaU  is  used  by 
-uoERKirT,  O.  Douglas,  and  other  Scottish 
-UQUB.^        writers. 

BtlBgtrtnly  (JbeUum  gentu,)  carrying  on, 

VMng  war. — *Sir  T.  SmUu    ^Feltham. 

l!  B«il-0v  'Umm  ;  It.  -4eo90,  warUke.    Of  Sil- 

,  Tom.  nfs,  Vt  a  duU  (Or.  dif)  venlt  6<«,  lie 

Mw  MK  htUmmu     Dmtiimm  Ten  dietum  a 

■ade  tt  propria  videtux  esse  lAowoi^axt*^- 

-    SeeDvax.. 

BELLOW, «.    To  low,  to  make  a  lowed, 
-ca.       fov*^  or  foifd  noise.    See  Bell. 
-IWO.       ^  g.  Hlem-m,  Uoow^m,  to  low,  to  below. 
'Vam%,  Oo»-Re- 

BELLY,  r.  «.  -FULL.  To  6<Wy  out,  is  to 
Ivfar,  to  swell  oat,  to  be  or  make  tumid ; 
to  pair  oat,    to    inflate,    to    stretch,    to 

distend.  .  . 

SeUg  is  freqoent  in  composition,  preL 
to  cbeer,  fioe,  timber,  &c.,  among  our  eider 


Ge.  aala»;  JLS.B4fi§,  balig;  Ger.  &  D.  £a/^; 
L  .Batek  See  ila/f«<«  ia  Jon.  (Gloss.  Go.)  and 
^■^Id  Voas. 

BB-LOCK,*  V.     To   shut,  to  close;  to 
Ant  up,  to  block  up.    See  Block. 
*OMe«r.  Shah. 
A. 8.  J»  law;  D.  BflnfckoH. 

BE-LONG, ».  -INC.  To  reach,  to  attain, 
to  pertain,  to  appertain ;  to  be  in,  or  be- 
come within,  the  reach,  the  grasp;  into 
the  power,  or  possession;  to  be  or  become 

the  DToperty  of. 

B«  and  leiw.  *©  lengthen,  to  stretch  ont.  to  ex- 
tMd.  to  ica^  to  attain  to.  Il.%.  Lon§iaM ;  Ger. 
Immfmt  koiamgom,  prolongaie,  perrenixe,  aUia- 

BE-LOVED,  L  e.  Loved,  emph.  Re- Un- 

BE-LOW,  ad.  -LowT.    Low,  or  inferior, 

under,  neUier,  beneath. 
Lowt  is  towed,  lovfd,  low't    To  belowi; 

to  treat  as  a  hwi. 
BEL-SWAOGEB,*«.  Perhaps,  no  more 

tfasB  a  {helle,  Le.)  fine,  a  brave,  ewaggerer, 

abrag^rt,AbuUy.— 'JJeoifc^-F.    Dry  den. 

BELT,  SL  s.  A  girdle  of  leather  studded 
witk  lesaeff  was  called  a  beU. 

Hm  sw  To  gird ;  to  sorround,  to  inclose. 

▲.&  eer.  *  Sw.  BtUt  It.  &  8p.  BaUtoj  L. 
jflllfla*.  **  Bt'**°«"r  V"^  cingulum  e  cono  naoe- 
bant  BmiUttmm,  telfcenm  dictum."— Far.   Un- 

BE-LUTED,*  pL     Covered   with    mud 

{iatmm).—*Sienw. 
BEL-WEATHER,  *.      Belled  weatlur. 

A.  weather,  ot  wether,  with  a  hell  to  his 

nedL    See  Wether. 
BE-MADDING,  pL—Shak. 
BE-MANGLED,    pt.'-BeaH.     Peyche. 

tfefUL 
BB-MARTTB,  v.—Fuller. 

BE-MASKED,  pt.-Sheltim. 
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BE'^IAITL,  v.—Shelion.  Sterne. 

BE-KAZED,  pt.—Cowper. 

BE-MERCIED,*  pt    A  word  formed  for 
the  occasion.    "  I  was  bemercied  (if  we  may 
so  speak),  misericordii  donatus,  endowed 
with  mercy,  encompassed  with  mercy." 
•Goodwin.  Of  Justifying  FaUh. 

BE-METE,  v.—Shak. 

BE-MING  LE,*  v.    To  mingle,  to  mix. 
*  Mir.  for  Mag. 

BE-MIRE,*  V.  To  cover  with  mire,  mud, 
or  dirt.~>*iS^jpeed.  Swift.  Burke. 

BE-MIST,*  V.  To  overcloud,  to  darken, 
to  dim. —  Feltham. 

BE-MOAN,  V.  -INO.  To  bewail,  to  lament, 
to  deplore ;  to  utter  grief  or  lamentation. 

BE-MOCK,'  V.  To  deride,  to  scoff  at ; 
to  jeer  or  gibe,  to  ape  or  imitate,  scoffingly, 
jestingly,  in  derision  or  contempt — *Shak. 

BE-MOIL, ».— ^TjoA.  • 

BE-MONSTER,*t».  iiraiM*€r,— any  thing 
enormous,  prodigious,  frightfuL* — Shak, 

BE-MOURN,  v.^WicUf. 

BE-MUFFLED,  pt.-^Steme. 

BE-MUSE,  V.  To  bemuse,  in  wine,  or 
beer ;  to  indulge  the  musings,  the  thoughts 
or  meditations,  which  wine  or  beer  produces. 

BE-NAMED,*  f<.    Called,  denominated. 
•Sidney. 

BENCH,  v. «.  -ER.  Also  written  Benk. 
Dan.  Bank.  Wach.  says,  Bane,  (see 
Bank)— 

A  hill,  mound,  heap,  and  any  eminent  or 
rising  place.    It  is  transferred,  he  adds, 

to—  .   . 

All  eminent  or  rising  places  for  sitting  or 

lying,  (for  any  purpose.)    Dis- 

BEND,  V.  s.    To  move  out  of  a  right  or 
-BR.       straight  line,  to  bow,  to  crook,  to 
-iNO.     curve ;  to  turn,  (sc.  out  of  a  direct 
Bbnt,«.  course,  to  a   particular  end,)  to 
incline.    And  thus  the  s.  is  app.  met  to — 
The  inclination,  the  disposition  of  the 
mind  ;  the  course,  direction,  determination 
of  the  thoughts,  studies,  pursuiu,  passions. 
Bent,  is  app.  by  Chaucer  and  Dryden, 
to  the  bending,  curvature,  declination,  de- 
clivity of  land.  «    ^     ^    ^ 
A.8,  Bendmn  s  Vt-  Bender  or  Bander.  Dia-  Over- 

Un- 
BE-NEATH,  jw.  The  same  as  Below, 
(qr.)  It  is  the  imperative  be  compounded 
inth  the  *.  Neath,  (See  Tooke.)  Nether  and 
nethermost,  I  e.  lower  and  lowermost,  still 
continue  in  common  use.  See  Nether. 
A  8.  Beneath,  Beneotkuu;  D.  Beneden. 

BENE-DICT,  «.  As  now  app.  Bene- 
-lON.  dietioni»— 

-lONART, «.  A  blessing,  a  wishing  of  all 
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good  to;   an  utterance  or  expression  of 
good  wishes,  grace  or  farour. 

L.  Bene-Metrtt  -Meitm,  to  speak  well  of.    Fr. 
Bimf-dicUom  It  -dittUnuj  8p.  -4x010%. 

BENE-FACTIOK,  t.    A  doing  of  a  ser- 

-TOR.     yice,  a  fayour,  a  good  oflke ;  a  be- 

-TRESS.  stowing  of  a  charitable  donation. 

Also  app.  to  the  service,  favour,  good  office 

done ;  the  charitable  donation  bestowed. 

L.  Bent-faene,  -factum  ;  to  do  well,  to  do  good, 
to  do  a  lenrloe. 

BENE-FICENCE,  «.  Any  benefit  or 
-FiCENT.  service.       "  Which     ben 

-FiCBMTLT.  partneres     of      ben^ficet** 

-FiCE.  Wiclif,  partakers  of  bene- 

-FiCED.  fits,  (Bible,  1551.) 

-ncEi4B8s.  JBen^tee,  in  feudal  times, 

-FiciAL, «.  ad.  was  app.  to  the  gratuitous 
-nciAL-LT.  donations  of  estates  (in 
-NBS8.  ben^teium,    id    est,    uau- 

-Fici-AAT,ad.«.  fruetum);  to  things  given 
-ENCT.  for  the  ben^t  of  the  church 

(in  hen^ftehm  ecclesise).  The  applications 
of  Benevolence,  Benefieewx,  and  Benefit,  are 
not  badly  distinguished  by  Sir  T.  Elyot 

Beneficence  is  benevolence  (i.  e.  good 
will,  kind  wishes)  "  in  operation  or  endea- 
vour." It  is  the  doing  of,  or  the  endeavour 
to  do,  an  act  of  ffoodgess,  of  kindness ;  to 
do  a  favour,  an  advantage,  a  service.  "  And 
that  vertue  [benevolenc^  if  it  be  in  opera- 
tion, or  (as  I  mought  saye)  endeavour,  is 
called  than  beneficence :  and  the  dede  (vul- 
garly named  a  good  toume)  maye  be  called 
a  benrfyite"^Elifot, 

Ft.  Bi»^en-ce ;  It. -sa;  8p.  -eia;  L.Bene- 
facfrtt  -faeientt  -faeiinUa,  -/Mentia.  Benefice, 
L.  Benijieium  ;  Fr.  Btit4A<e  i  It  &  Sp«  -eio.   Un- 

BEKE-FIT,  9. «.  To  do  well  for,  good  to ; 
to  serve,  to  advantage ;  to  do  a  service,  or 
advantage ;  to  do  any  thing  useful,  pro- 
fiUble.     Un- 

BE-N£GROE,*tf.   To  blacken.— *^e«;yt 

BE-NEMPT,p^  AwoidofSpenser*s;  also 
used  by  Thomson  in  imitation  of  Spenser. 
Benamed.    Chaucer  uses  Nempne,  (qv.) 

BE-NET,  V.  To  catch,  inclose,  cover,  as 
with  a  net ;  to  entangle,  to  ensnare. 

BENE-VOLENCE,  *.  Good  will?  a 
-ENT.  wfll  or  wish  for  good,  for  the 
-ENTLY.  good,  or  happiness  of  others ;  of 
-ous.*  our  kin  or  kind :  kind  will,  wish, 
or  desire.  See  Bbnbficemcb. 
Also  app.  to — A  contribution  of  sums  of 
money  —  and  orig.  so  named  from  the 
liberality  of  the  contributors :  after,  a  com- 
pulsory tax. — *PuUer, 

Fr.  Bimfoo-le,  -Imce  ;  It.  -to,  -toiu  ;  8p.  -to, 
'hneiu;  L.  BenevoleniUi,  firom  Bene  and  veto,  vo- 
tofw,  eolenUa,  to  wllL 

BE-NIOHT,ff.  To  ^  tfoim  (sc.  in  dark- 
ness, gloom,)  to  overtake,  to  overshadow, 
to  shroud,  to  overwhelm,  (sc.  in  darkness, 
in  gloom,  in  ignorance.)    Un- 
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BENIGN,  ad.    The  application  of    the 
-ANT.  word  is  to — 

-ITT.  Those  qualities  or  dispositions  wlucH 
-LY.  are  productive  of  good,  with  a  kind 
intent  To  that  which  is — Gentie,  court- 
eous, gracious,  kind,  liberal,  bountifiiL 

Yosi.  rejects  both  the  etymolaglei  of  Feetus ; 
■G.  benignui  dlcitiur  pronrie,  qui  bonUt  etdi^miM 
largitur;  or  benemUfnu*  xh>m  bene  gignendo.  He 
prefers  beniu^  addito  gnne^  but  what  gmut  to  be 
says  not ;  and  Martinlua  thinks  gnue,  unleM  pvo- 
ducdo  vods,  may  be  genue:  the  Or.  EjvjmvtTg 
though  usually  app.  to  ue  well-bora,  M4f*f  have 
been  app.  to  the  weU-naiured ;  the  JUmd.  Fr.  1^ 
nign^  -Ui;  It.  &  Bp.  -o,  -Ua,  -idad.    Un- 

BENISON,  i.  Fr.  BM^oii,  from  the  I*. 
Benedictio,  a  benediction,  (qv.) 

BE-NUM,  v.  To  film  or  take  away,  to 
-if-iNG.  deprive  of  (sc.  sensaticniy 
-EDNES8.     thought,  &e.) 

It  is  not  unusual   to  write    benumi^ 
though  not  authorized  by  the  etymcdogy. 

BE-PAINT,  v.—Shak. 

BE-PALE,*  V.  To  make  white,  to  whiten. 
See  Appal. — *Carew. 

BE-PEARLED,*  i.  e.  Empearled,  (qv.) 
^Carew. 

BE-PEPPER,  v.^Steme. 

BE-PINCHT,  pt.'^Chapman. 

BE-PLASTER,*  L  e.  Emplaster,  (qv.) 
*Ooldemith. 

BE-PLUME,*  0.  P/wM  is  app.  to  feathers 
worn  as  an  ornament,  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  &c — *Sierne. 

BE-POWDER,*  V.  To  cover,  to  sprinkle, 
with  powder,  with  dust — *Seareh. 

BE-PRAISE,  v.^Goldemith. 

BE-PROSE,*  9.  To  write  or  speak,  to 
reduce  to,  prose;  as  distinguished  from 
verse. — ^Mallet. 

BE-PUDDLED,'' p<.    Muddled,  clouded. 
*Bp.  Taylor. 

BE-PURPLED,  pt.  Having  or  causing 
to  have  the  colour,  the  bloom  of  purple. 

BE-QUALIFY,  v.-^B.  Joneon, 

BE-QUEATH,  v.  To  say,  to  annonnee, 
-QUEST,  «.t.  to  dedare,  sc  the  will  or  de- 
-QUEATBBR.  termination; — the  manner  in 
which  the  bequeaiher  wills  or  determines 
that  his  property  should  be  disposed  o£ 
See  Quoth.    A  S.  Be-cweethan. 

BE-RAIN,*  t^  To  run,  to  flow  down,  to 
bedew,  to  bewet,  to  moisten. — *Ifot  uncom- 
mon in  old  poete  ; — Chaucer.  lAdgate. 

BE-R  ATE,*  V.  We  use  To  fox,  and  To  rate, 
met,  in  a  similar  manner.  To  tax  a  man 
with  a  crime,  is  to  lay  it  to  his  charge,  to 
charge  him  with  it,  to  accuse  him  of  it 
To  raie  a  man  for  his  offences, — to  tax,  to 
charge  him  with  them,  to  repeat  the  chajqge, 
to  reproach  him  with,  scold  him  for  them. 
*UdaL  Holland. 
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1U&1IATTLE»*  «.    BatiU  ii  the  dim.  of 
Rate,    See  Bbrate. 

To  Kold   Tociiejroualy ;    to    make    the 
noise  or  clamour  of  a  scold. 
Shak. 


B£-&£AV£»  e.  To  take  away,  to  de- 
-EM»  «.  privli  o^  to  plunder,  to  despoil,  to 
-ftcrr.   nh,  or  Ae-rofr,  (qv.) 


A.B. 


Gcr.  Be- 


Un- 


«.    To  write  rkymet  about, 
to  pnisev  to  flatter  in  rhyme  or  aong. 


BE-ROBBEB,  pL—Spewer, 

BERRY,  «.  a.  App.  to  auch  small  fruita 
aa  tfaoae  of  the  laurel,  n^rtle,  thorn, 
the  gooee-beny,  currant-berry,  &c. 

A.  8.  Berim,  b€r§a  ;  Ger.  Btr  ;  8w.  D«n:  From 
tte  A.  t.  Smrem,  to  bear,  to  bring  forth.  Win- 
larinw,  vUeh  oeeui  to  Halt.  vii.  16,  is  rendered 
bf  Som.  Tine-bcnies,  grapes. 

BERTIi,  a.  L.  BenfUue ;  6r.  BijipvAAof , 
a  precioua  stone;  which,  says  Voss.,  we 
hare  receired  from  the  East 

BE-SAEKT,*  m  Used  contemptuously  of 
the  Catholic  custom  of  conferring  the  title 
of  "  SaiaL**'—*Hammaad, 

BE-SC  ATTERED,  pL-^Spenser. 

BE-SCORK,*  ».  To  treat  with  scorn, 
doxaioD,  contempt — *Chaucer, 

B&SCBATCH,  w.-^Chaucer.  Spenur. 

BE-8CR AWL,  9,-^MiUmu 

Bfi^CaECEENED,  pUShak 

BE-SCKIBBLE,  v.-^U*Uim. 

BE-SCUMB£R.*ff.  Todoany  dirty  act; 
to  dirty ;  to  acatter  dirt  or  fil&. — ^B,  Jonton, 

BE-8C17TCH£Oy,*  o.  To  deck  or  array 
with  a  eemUkeoiu — *ChnrehilL 

BE-SKE,*  «.  -SEEN.  To  see,  to  look  at 
The  poMi  p.  Beteye  or  Beteen,  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  the  L.  Spectatue,  ob- 
serred,  examined,  chosen;  decked  or 
adanied  te  sig^t ;  to  be  looked  at 
Oower,    A.  S.  Be'-eeeitu 


BESEECH,  e.  s.    To  sedc  (be-seek)  or 
search  after,  to  inquire,  to  re- 
quire, to  ask,  to  sue,  to  petition 
'  KMT,  to  beg,  to  solicit     Un- 
^Goodwin. 

BE-SEEM,  flu    To  look,  to  appear ;   sc. 
-no.  like  itself,  aa  it  ought  to  appear,  u  e. 
-LT.     M,  it,  becoming,  oonvenient,  suit- 
ule,  proper,  decent    Mis-  Un- 

BE*SET,  9.  To  put,  to  place,  to  station, 
fix ;  to  pat  in  order,  to  arrange ;  to  place 
or  stafidn  in  order,  on  all  sides ;  to  sur- 
ramd;  and  thus  to  stop,  or  block  up,  to 
MoHrade,  to  besiege. 

A.  8.  B*-Miian:  D.  -e^Un;  Ger.  '■Mixen;  Sw. 
Baait'S;  Das.  -er. 
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BE-SEW,*  V.  To  join  together  by  the 
intorsertion  of  string,  thread,  &c. — *Gower. 

BE-SHADE,*  V.  To  seclude ;  and  hence, 
to  screen,  to  shelter,  to  protect — *Gower, 

BE-SHINE,  e.~CAaM4Mr.  Berners. 

BErSHREW.  V.  A.  S.  Syrwan,  ayrewanf 
syrewian,  be-tyrewUm,  to  sorrow,  to  vex, 
to  molest,  to  cause  mischief  to.  Besyrew, 
the  imperatiTC  oiBeeyrewUm,  Beshrewthee ! 
t.  0.  Be  thou  syrwe,  syrewe,  Le.  sorrowed, 
vexed:  Sorrow  be  with  thee;  or  Mayest 
thou  be  sorrowed,  vexed,  molested,  mis- 
chieved,  aggrieved  in  some  manner  (see 
Tooke) : — and  hence.  To  imprecate  sorrow, 
&c;  to  curse. 

BE-SHROWDED,  pt  Clothed,  covered 
with  or  aa  with  a  shrowd, — Massinger. 

BE-SHUT,  V.  To  throw,  to  cast  forth,  to 
-BRET,  V.  shoot  To  shut  or  shet  the  door, 
-SHIT,  V.  means  to  throw  or  cast  the  door 
to.  "There  he  hethet,"  (Chaucer,>— i.  «. 
there  he  shut  up ;  with  the  doors,  &c.  shut, 
or  thrown,  or  cast  to. 

To  shut  in, — to  include^  or  inclose :  to 
shut  eutt — to  exclude. 

BE-SIBE,  -SIDES,  pr.  av.  By  the  side ;  dis- 
tinguisbed  from  Behind  and  Before!  and 
thus,  not  directly  opposite  or  contrary  to, 
but  declining,  bending,  deviating  from,  to 
the  right  band  or  the  left,  from  the  straight- 
forward course. — Placed  or  added  to  the 
side;  and  thus,  in  addition  to. — Put  or 
placed  to  the  side,  out  of  the  direct 
straightforward  course ;  out  of  the  right 
line.  "Talketh  like  a  man  besides  him- 
self," (Holland,)  sc  out  of  the  right  course 
of  himself,  of  his  mind ;  out  of  his  mind. 

BE-SIEGE,  V.  <.*  To  sit  down,  sc  before 
-EB.  a  town,  a  fortress,  or  any  thing 
-INO.  we  wish  to  take,  or  capture;  to 
•MENT.t  beset !  to  set,  place,  or  station, 
(sc  an  armed  force)  before,  around ;  to  sur- 
round with  an  armed  force.  In  Bible,  1649, 
Prov.  iii.  26,  "  The  Lord  shall  besiege  thee :" 
*'  be  thy  confidence,"  Mod.  Ver. 
*HackluyL  ^Golding. 

BE-SILVER,  tf.— a  Fletcher. 

BE^IT,*  V.  "  Me  ill  besits,"— it  sits  ill 
upon  me ;  does  not  become  me ;  does  not 
tvft/. — *Spenser, 

BE-SLAYE,*  V.  To  etulaoe  himself-r-to 
a  bewitehjng  beauty.— *£;p.  HalL 

BE-SLAVER,  9.-^The  Retumefrom  Per- 
nassus. 

BE-SLIME,  V.  To  cover  with  slime ;  to 
daub,  to  dirty. — B,  Jotuen. 

BE-SLUBBER,  v,Shak, 

BE'SLURRY,'' «.  To  smear,  to  ao9,  to 
defile. — *Drayton, 

BE-SME  AR,  9, — Comfmm.  Ban.  Be-smerer,. 
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BB-SBORCH,*  o.  To  Mi^reA,  (Steeyens,) 
to  Boil,  io  obscure. — *Shak, 

BE-SMOOTHE,  v.—ChapmMu 

BE-SMUT,  V.     Chaucer  writes  Be-tmotre. 

BE-SNOW,*  V.  To  cover,  sprinUe  wiHi 
tnow,  or  any  thing  white  aa  snow;  to  give 
the  whiteneu  of  snow. — *Gower.  Carew. 

BE-SNUFFED,*  pL    Covered  with  snuff. 
*Yamig, 

BESOM, «.  Any  thing  to  cleanse  or  sweep 
clean. 

"Gecbeniod  mid  bettmmm.** —Uait.  ziL  44. 
Oer.  &  D.  Beum.  Perhaps  {usy%  Waeh.)  ttma 
G«r.  BuiMfi,  mtmdaiei  to  cleanse,  as  Martinius 
coojectures. 

BE-SORE,*  ad.  Sorrowed,  aggrieved,  af- 
flicted.—"G.  Fletcher, 

BE-SORT,*  0. 8,  To  arrange,  and  dispose 
into  distinct  dasses  or  kinds. 

Betort  seems  to  be  used  by  Shak.  as  we 
now  use  ooiuort,  or  astort. — *Shak, 

BE-SOT,  V,  From  eodden,  tod,  tot ;  one 
-TED-LT.  who  toddent  himself,  sc  with 
-NESS.  drinking.  Such  a  man  we  also 
call  a  soaker,  l^ersites  calls  Ajax  "a 
sMi(/tfn-witted  lord." 

BE-SOUR,*  V.  To  cause  sourness,  or 
acidity;  to  destroy  the  sweet  taste  or 
flavour. — *HammoHd. 

BE-SP ANGLE,  v.  To  cover,  to  array, 
with  spangles,  with  any  thing  shining. 

BE-SPATTER,  v.—Hopkmt. 

BE-SPATTLE,* ».  -BPAWL.t  To  spit; 
to  spattle ;  to  spawl. 

*Ba!e.    ^DrayUm,  Milion.  Bp,HaXU 

BE-SPEAK,*  0.  To  speak ;  to  utter,  or 
-ER.  give  utterance  to  words ;  to  emit,  to 
-INO.  tell,  to  announce ;  to  make  known ; 
to  pronounce;  to  declare. 

*  Chaucer.  Fairrfas.  TtUoUon.  Un- 
To  speak,  sc.  a  wish,  an  order;  as,  to 
bespeak  any  thing  of  a  tradesman.  Tn  this 
application,  Sk.  calls  it  a  most  elegant 
word,  and  without  parallel  in  any  language 
known  to  him. 

BE-SPECKLE,*  v.  To  diversify  with 
small  spots. — *3iiUon, 

BE-SPENT,  pL— Chapman. 

BE-SPET.*   -BFATTEN.t    -gPIT.t 

""  Chaucer.    ^mcUf.     WdaL 

BE-SPICE,  V.  To  scatter,  to  season,  to 
flavour,  with  spice. 

BE-SPOT,*  V.    To  cover,  to  sprinkle,  to 
mark  with  spots,  any  thing  small  as,  foul  as, 
spots,  or  matter  spUten.    See  Bespet. 
*Spenser. 

BE-SPREAD,«.— CAmtcer.  Oower.  Pope. 

BE-SPRENT,  pi.  Besprinkled,  (qv.) 
Written  by  B%  Gloucester  Bi-sprenge ;  by 
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WicU^  BUipreyndt.     Now  used  only  in 
imitation  of  antiquity. 

BE-SPRINEXE,  v.  To  scatter,  to 
asperse. 

BRSPURT,*  9.  To  spurt  or  sprout;  to 
shoot  or  cast  forth.— *^o2toii^  MiUon, 

BEST,  ad,  an.  -nbsb.*  Used  as  the  super- 
lative of  good.  Most  good;  having  the 
greatest,  die  highest  degree  of  goodness ; 
that  has  nothing  better ;  exceeding  or  ex- 
celling all — *Bp.  Morton. 

Go.  Batista;  A.  8.  Bet-est,  best;  the  betf,  the 
choicest,  the  chiefest  From  A.  8.  Be-Urtmn, 
'trian,  to  excel,  to  surpass;  and  Beteriam,  ttam 
Betan,  to  beat,  to  make  better,  to  correct,  repair, 
amend.  D.  &  Dan.  BetU,-  Ger.  Bstt;  8w.  Betste. 

BE-STAIN,  o.  See  Distain.— .  Ooltfya^. 
Mir.  for  Mag. 

BE-STEAD,  V.  To  be  in  stead;  to  be  in 
place ;  to  be  placed,  disposed,  situated,  cir- 
cumstanced, well  or  ill  To  put  or  stand 
in  stead,  good  or  bad;  to  support,  to  assist, 
to  serve. 

BESTIALIZE,  v.    To  bring  or  reduce 
Bestial,  ad.  s.  to  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
-LT.     -ITY.      beast,  (qv.) 

BErSTICK,*  V.  To  stick,  pierce,  or  thrust 
through.— *lff/to». 

BE-STILL,  v.—Cmmingham. 

BE-STIR,  V.    To  stir,  to  move,  (emph.) 

BE-STORM,*  V.    To  toss  or  drive  about ; 
to  agitate,  to  rage,  to  rave. 
*Davenant.  Young. 
D.  Be-stormen  ;  Ger.  -stmrmen;  8w.  ilnraia. 

BE-STOW,  V.  To  put,  lay,  or  place ;  to 
-ING.  confer,  to  give,  to  grant,  to  af^y, 
-ER.      to  employ.     Om.  -age. 

D.  Stouwen;  8w.  Stufwaj  A.  8.  Stow,  feces ; 
"whenee,"  says  Lye,  "to  stow,  or  beskfrni  cai> 
locare,  sive  tn  loco  ponere.*  To  the  aame  pnr^ 
port,  8om.    Mis-  Un-    And  see  Stow. 

BE-STRAUGHT,*  pt.     Mine,  has  Be- 
straet,  from  the  L.;   distracted  in  mind. 
See  Distraught. 
*  Surrey.  Warner.  Holland. 

BE-STREAKED,  pt^^BeaUU, 

BE-STREW,  V.  To  stray,  to  scatter,  Ui 
spread,  to  disperse. 

BE-STRIDE,  9.  To  spread  abroad;  to 
separate,  to  stretch  asunder.  Gen.  app.  to 
the  legs. 

BE-STRUT,*  pt.  Swelled  out,  distended; 
sc.  so  as  to  stand  apart — *  Holland. 

BE-STUD,*9.    Tocoverwith,—e.^.  nails, 
or  heads  of  nails,  or  similar  omamen^— 
similar  in  form ; — to  bespot 
^Drayton.  Holland. 

BE-SWADDLED,  pL—ffhitehead. 

BE-SWIKE,*  V,  A.  S.  Swiean,  betunemif 
to  betray,  to  deceive,  to  seduce,  to  offlfend.— 
Som. — *Gower. 
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BET- 

BE^WYNKE»*  «.  A.  S.  SwUctm,  to  la- 
boor,  to  timvell,  to  take  paines.  Hence 
with  Chaucer,  iSwmker,  for  a  labourer. — 
Jbik— *6bver. 

BET,  «.  a.      To  aiipport  an  opinion  by 

-T-imi.   liskiBg^  ttaldng  any  thing  upon  it. 

-«■•        BHhaps  from  the  A.  8.  ^«laih  to  bettor, 
to  M^pocta 

VBiTAG*m,   To  tack  or  tag.— *Cftfirdk«& 

BKTAHiED,*  pL  HaTing  the  hair  at 
the  hack  of  the  head  tied  together  and  hang- 
hw  dovn  like  the  ttdl  (of  a  dog,  an  ass.) 


9,     To  take  to,  commit  to, 
delirer  to,  convert  to ;  to  take, 
or  recur  to.     See  Be- 


TBCHE. 

Widif  coBataiitly  rendcfi  the  L.  TradSf  bitake. 
A.  S.  Batmtian,  to  inniit,  to  deliver  to»  to  eom- 
tnut,  to  pat  in  trust  with." 


BiBTAL£«*  «.  To  tell,  to  count,  to  give 
an  aooQVint*'^^  DfWftoK* 

BE-TAI«IX>W,*  9.  To  cover  with  the 
nuxtore  of  Ikt,  greasy  iubatanccs,  called 
tmOom,  (qy.)— *FerdL 

B£1'EAB.,*«.    To  fin  with  tears. 


BETECHE,*  9.  -TAUOHT.*  Be-take  and 
Be-4eeke  are  the  same  word,  di£  app.  (See 
Take  and  Teach.)  **  Bttseheth  the  lore," 
a.e.  delivereth,  conveyeth,  imparteth,  tlie 
lore :  **  Wiadom,  which  was  him  betmight," 
I.  c  to  him  delivered,  imparted.  See  Be- 
take.— *Gower. 

BETEEK,*  V.  To  tame,  to  subject,  to 
anbmit  or  cause  to  submit,  to  suffer. 

*aMmg.  Shak.  MUkm. 

Mr.  SleevMis  pradnoee  is  a  note  upon  Hamlet, 
A.  L  a.  1,  an  usage  of  Uils  word  in  Gddlng'i 
OtU's  HotHBoipbioeee,  where,  from  the  eorre- 
■fWMlliH  lb  (te.  digsetur)  he  uyi  It  miut  necet- 
niily  sfnify,  to  vouchsafe,   deign,   permit  or 

~er.  It  is  farmed  of  the  common  prefix.  Be, 
the  A.  8.  Tmmian,  Umimih  to  tame. 


BE-TEEBlI,*  V.    A.  S.  rym-on,  to  teem,  to 
poor  fivdi ;   to  produce,  to  bear  or  bring 
fBith  abondantly ;  to  yield,  to  bestow. 
^Spemser.  Shak, 


9.    To  think  is  to  have,  or 
to  have,  sensations  or  ideas ;  to  feel, 
to  perceive,  to  observe,  to  consider,  to 


BE-THBAL,*  0.    To  snthral,  (qv.) 


r. 


BETHROW,*  9.    To  throw,  to  cast,  to 
east  down,  to  deject,  to  lay  prostrate. 


BE-THUMP,  9.—Shak, 

BE^TEDEy  «.  To  come,  to  come  to  pass, 
to  Imppen,  to  bechance,  to  fall  to  the  lot 
oC  —  denser  writes  the  past  p.  Bttight. 

Un- 
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BErTIME,  -TIMES,  ov.  By  time;  sc.  good 
time,  early  time. 

'  BE-TOKEN,  o.  -imo.  To  mark,  to  sig- 
nify, to  designate,  to  notify,  to  denote,  to 
show,  to  declare;    to  bstake  or  bsteachf 

BE-TORN,  pt.SttdMtU. 

BEeTOSSED,  pi.— Shak.  SheUoS. 

BE-TRAF,*  «.     To  catch,  to  apprehend, 
to  over-reach. 
*Cftaiieer.  Oower.    Oer.  &  D.  Beirappen. 

BE-TRAF,*  0.  To  trap,  to  deck,  to  clothe. 
See  Attrap. — *  Stows. 

BE-TRASHED,*  pi.    SL  says,  deceptus, 
proditus,  deceived,   hstraysd;    or,  as  BL 
Brunne  writes,  hstraistt  from  the  Ger.  Be- 
irisgen,  D.  Bedrisghen.    See  Betray. 
*ChttMesr. 

BETRAY,  9.  To  draw ;  to  attract,  sc 
-ER.  into  a  snare ;  to  beguile,  to  deceive, 
-mo.      to  delude. 

-MEMT.  To  deliver  up,  sc.  any  person  or 
thing  in  our  power  upon  trust ;  treacher- 
ously ;  to  disclose,  sc  any  thing  trusted  to 
us ;  to  disclose ;  to  discover. 

Ger.  Tri^fsm^  bsbrUgsni  D.  DrUaen,  hsdriegen  ; 
Sw.  Bsiraga,  decfpexe,  fbUere.  wach.  considers 
the  Ger.  Trugt  dolus,  to  be  the  root  Spel.  (see  in 
/«».)  FT.  TraMr,  L.  Tradsre.  Tmals  itself  ftom 
Ger.  Trofsnj  to  drag  or  draw ;  L.  Trak-ere.  And 
To  belruff,  Is  henoe,  to  draw,  se.  into  a  snare ;  Fr. 
Trahir,  to  beguile.  But  our  usage  assumes  the 
same  origin  to  this  «.  as  to  the  §.  Traitor:  i.e. 
the  L.  TradUor;  It.  TradUort,  from  Trad^srt. 
See  TaAiToa,  TaaAsov.    Un> 

BE-TRIM,  v.Shak. 

BE-TROTH,  9.  -KENT.     To  affiance,  to 

pledge  the  troth  or  truths  to  jfromise  or 

vow  to  keep  the  truths  or  to  be  tnte  and 

&ithfal ;  to  pledge  or  bind  to  the  true  and 

faithful  performance  o£    Part  app.  to — 

The  promise  to  enter  into  the  marriage 

contract 

A.  8.  Tr9owam ;  D.  TroviMa,  httrmuoen  ;  Ger. 
TratMii,  heiromsn,  to  trow. 

BETRUST,  V.  To  believe  firmly,  to  rely 
thoroughly  upon,  to  confide  in,  to  have  no 
fears,  no  suspicions  o£ 

In  £.  Hall  (a  fte/rtwfecf  marriage),  betrust" 
sd  appears  to  be  used  as  we  now  use  betroth  ; 
and  no  donbt  they  are  from  the  same 
source :  in  other  authors,  aa  we  now  use 
entmsi. — Ooidyng.  Oaseoigns.  Bsmsrs. 

BETTER,  V.  s.ad.a».  To  ameliorate;  to 
-nro.  excel  or  surpaas,  or  cauae  to  ex- 
-NE88.  ceed,  excel,  or  surpass ;  to  benefit, 
to  correct,  to  repair,  to  amend,  to  im- 
prove 

The  ad.  is  used  as  the  irreguUr  compa- 
rative of  good.    See  Best. 

Theav. — of  well, 

A.  8.  Bsisriam,  -rian ;  D.  -srsn ;  Ger.  Batem  ; 
Dan.  Bedrer^  to  excel,  to  surpass ;  and  B^srian, 
from  Betan,  to  beat,  to  nutke  better. 
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BE-TUMBLED,  pt^^Shak. 

BE-TWEEN,  -TWiXT,  pr.  Separating, 
dividing,  into  two;  shared  by  two  —  two 
persons,  two  parties.    See  Atwebnb. 

BeiwMn  (finmerly  writtea  <iMra«,  a-iwcMM,  Ay- 
<tM«iM,)  is  a  dual  pr,  to  which  Uu  Or.,  L.,  It.,  Ft., 
tec.  have  QO  word  correspondent.  It  is  the  A.  8. 
imper.  Be,  and  Twtgtm  or  Twain,  JBtiwM  Is  the 
imper.  Be,  and  the  Go.  Twu,  or  two. — Tooke, 

BEVEL,  t,  V,  ad.    That  which  forms  or 

shapes  angles,   or   by  which  angles  are 

formed  or  made. 

Ger.  BtHftl,  dim.  of  Bugt  from  BMgtn,  to  bow, 
flectere  in  angulum. 

BEYER,  «.*  t,  -AQE.     Beverage  is  app. 

to — ^any  drink;    usually  a  pleasant  liquid 

mixture ;  formerly,  to  a  dnnk  given  as  a 

reward  for  labour ;  and  even  to  the  expected 

reward  itsel£ — *Bretffer, 

Fr.  Bnnragt,  hrtmngt:  It.  Bweroggio,  from 
the  9.  Bevere;  L.  Bibere,  The  afternoon  and 
evening  compotations  (lavi  Spel.)  in  aeademiarum 
jurisque  colleglis,  are  oalled  Bnen. 

BEVY, «.  Bevy,  in  the  language  of  sports- 
men, is  now  confined  to  quails. 

A  word  of  unknown  etymology.  8k.  says.  It. 
Btvo,  perdicum  temto;  perhaps  because  they  are 
aocuitomed  to  drink  together,  from  the  It.  Bevere, 
L.  Bib^*,  to  drink.  In  the  gloss  upon  Spen- 
ser, (Shep.  Calendar,)  it  it  said,  "A  btui*  of 
ladles,  it  Bpoken  figuratively  for  a  companie  or  a 
troup ;  the  term  Is  taken  of  larkei :  for  they  lay 
a  beuie  of  larks,  euen  ss  a  couey  of  partridgei),  or 
an  eye  of  pheasants."  Can  it  be  from  the  v.  To 
vitt 

BE-WAIL,  V.  -INO.    To  utter  the  yell  of 
distress ;  to  utter  loudly,  sc  grief^  sorrow. 
To  complain,  to  lament,  to  moan,  to  de- 
plore.   Un- 

BE-WAKE, ».— Oower. 

BE-WARE,  V.  To  look  at  or  after,  to  take 
heed,  to  be  cautious,  to  be  upon  the  guard, 
to  guard  against,  to  avoid,  to  shun ;  to  take 
heed  or  care  of;  to  use,  to  employ,  care- 
fully, thriftily. 

To  uHtre,  or  beware  money,  Ritson  ex- 
plains— to  expend,  to  lay  out 

BE-WEEP,  V.  A.S.  Wepan,  betaepan.  To 
weep,  to  weep  for,  to  bewail,  to  Isment,  to 
bemoan,  to  deplore. — Som,    To  shed  tears. 

BE-WET,  V,    To  wet,  water,  or  moisten. 

BE-WEVED,»  pi.  Clothed,  involved,  in- 
folded,  inwrapped ;  and,  as  it  should  seem 
from  Fabyan,  entangled,  ensnared. 

*Fabyan. 

Th«  Go.  Bi-waibgan  (Luke  xlz.  43)  it  rendered 
by  Jun.  cosntaie :  and  he  observes,  that  as  our 
clothes  constrain  and  confine  ni  all  sxound,  Bi- 
waibgnn  hegtai  to  be  used  for  Jmieiri,  to  throw 
round.  A.  8.  W^an^  weofan;  D.  Wetven;  Ger. 
Weben,  to  weave,  (qv.) 

BE-WHAPED.    See  Awhape.— Gociwr. 

BE-WHORE,*  V.  ''Hoor,—!  find  this 
anciently  written  hure,  and  I  find  hure  to  be 
also  used  and  written  for  the  word  hyre ; 
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and  because  that  such  incontinent  womea 
do  commonly  let  their  bodies  to  kire^  this 
name  was    therefore  aptly  applied    unto 
theno." — Veretegan,  c.  10. 
*Shak,  Beau,  if  F, 

BE-WIELD,*  V.    To  manage,  to  iway^; 
to  bear  or  move  with  ftiU  command. 
*HoUiuhed. 

BE-WILDER,o.  To  toUder  or  be-wilder 
is,  to  cause  to  be  in  the  state  of  one,  who 
finds  himself  in  a  wild  or  wildemete ;  at 
a  loss  which  way  to  go;  to  puxsle,  to 
perplex. 

BE-WINTER,  ff.  To  cause,  to  ptodaee, 
the  effects  of  winter.  "  Tears  that  bewmier 
all  my  year." — Cowley, 

BE-WITOH,  V,  To  enchant;  to  use 
-BR.  sorcery ;  to  chaim,  to  overpower 
-ERT.  by  duurms,  to  fiwcinate ;  to  orer* 
-ING.  power,  to  prevail,  by  allurement 
-INGLT.    or  enticement.    *MUtoiu    Un> 

-KENT.      -FULL.* 

BE-WONDERED,*  |rf.  Surprised  into 
a  state  of  stupefaction. — *  Sidney,  Fairefax, 

BE-WRAP,  V,    To  inwrap,  (qv.) 
*HaiL  Fairefax.  Mir,  for  Mag, 

BE-WRAY,*  or  Berat,  v.  To  dir^.  to 
befoul ;  to  bespatter  with  dirt 
*Hyrde.  MiUon.  Holland, 
Sereniui  thinks  fkom  Isl.  HrA,  cadaver,  a  corpse. 
8k.  says,  perhaps  ftam  the  v.  Arrap,  vestlre,  1. 1. 
concscare,  conforlsre.  It  is  probably  from  tlie 
A.  8.  Wriffon,  to  cover,  sc.  with  dirt,  with  filtk. 

BE-WRAY,  V.  To  accuse;  t.  e.  to  inform 
-ER.  or  be  an  informer ;  a  betrayer.  Rit- 
-ING.  son  supplies  an  example  of  die  use  of 
the  simple  word  wray. 
A.  8.  Wnyan ;  D.  Wroeyhen,  aoeussxe,  pnidere, 
deferre,  to  accuse,  to  discover,  to  bewrop.—Sow^. 
Wr«y-nn  may  be  vrig-on,  to  act  covertly. 

BE-WREKE,*©.    To  awreke,  (qy.) 
*Mir,  Jar  Mag,  Bemers, 

BE-WR0U6HT,  pt.^B,  Jmuon, 

BE-WYMPLED,*  pt.  D.  JTht^hn,  to 
veil,  to  cover  with  a  veil ;  to  infold,  to  in- 
volve.— Kilian,    *Oower. 

BE-YETTE,*  t.  Sk.  says,  «  No  bU,  no 
whit"  The  meaning  is  probably  this, — 
the  beget,  the  get,  the  gain,  the  possession, 
the  advantage. — *Gower, 

BE-YOND,  pr.  **  Beyond  any  place," 
means  "  be  paeeed  that  place,"  or  **  be  that 
place  paued,"  Beyond  expectation,-— As 
expectation  paetedt  eurpateed,  exceeded, 

Btyond  (in  the  A.  8.  Witkrgnndan^  Hfwrf,  he 
geond)  mesns  bt  poind.  It  is  the  imper.  Bt^  com> 
pounded  with  the  past  p.  gtond,  geunod,  or  foeW, 
of  the  e.  gan,  yanyon,  wgonyan,  to  po,  to  ^oss.— 
Tooke, 

BEZZLE,  s.  V,  -ER.  To  beziU,  seems 
gen.  to  be  app.  to— guxzUng : — 


BID 


BIG 


To  wuto  or  aqiunder  in  gouUiig,  or 

diinlmig ;  in  riot  or  prodigality. 

Sk.  sQoe*^  among  other  things,  that  it  may 
W  JiMirfIc,  t»  act  the  beoML  Mr.  Todd  thinks  it  is 
the  old  Koor.  Fr.  BmUt,  beatli,  hetUez^  embesxled 
(KcOsH,  Nor.  Diet.);  and  that  this  BaOer  la  the 
yaRot  of  mtf  modmi  word  BwtbenMle,  (qv.)  But 
■ehbcr  fha  N«c.  Fr.  nor  the  £og.  are  yet  aocounted 

BBSa 

BIAS,  «.  s.  odL  41V.  -DRAWTNO,  To  turn 
away,  ovt  ck^  a  straight  line :  met— 

To  turn  tmiy,  flrom  a  right,  fkir,  impartial 
judgment 

¥t.  Bi-mt  or  -J^qr*  "^iter  or  -Aaffter,  To  crook, 
to  fewh  a  eompaas,  go  awav,  make 
Men.  from  It.  Bieeo,  and  It.  Bieco 
The  editor  of  Men.  "  that  the 
•Id  GaiBe  JMhqr  reaemhlea  the  Eng.  Bimog,"  In 
7r.  Biiaptcr,  Jtafutr  Ja  fvobably  JJaw ar,  to  Jkolif, 
•r  filaw,  se.  oat  of  an  horiaoatal  position ;  torn 
oat  of  a  atzalght  or  right  angle,    ifn- 

BIB;  &  «.  A  616,  (Sk.)  <'  is  a  cloth  stretched 
-MS.  oTcr  the  hreast  of  an  infant,  that 
•Bixc  it  may  hnUhe  the  overflowing 
•CLOI7&  liquid,'*  perhaps,  wkile  the  infimt 
imkibet    or  feeds. 

A  man  who  drinks  much,  firequently,  is 
called  a  Md&er,  a  tippler,  a  sot 
^Huloms, — drinking,  soaking,  absorbing. 
todriidE.    £m> 


BIBBLB-BABBLE,  s.    Mei«ly  SabkU' 

BIBLEy  a.    Bible  Is  app.  by  pre-6minence 
-KAL.  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Chau* 

-lo-THBSS.  cer  furnishes  usages  of  the 
word  as  app.  to  any  book. 
BtbUoihgeary, — the  store  room 
or  depository  for  books;  now 
e<Mn.  called  the  library. 
sire  BifiKos,  Is  an  Egyptian  plant, 
of  which  a  material  for  writing  upon  was 


-CAKT. 


BtUiaihtcmrf  :—Vr.  BiUio^iqug  ;   It  -Uca : 
W^UJ*.  BiUMkeca,  from  Gr.  BtfiKtw,  a  book,  and 


BTCIPITAL/  ad,  -tous.*    Two-headed. 


L  Bte9w  (Kt-«9t),  bt$f  Umu,  two;  and  caput, 
Gi^  Ke^oXv,  thfS  head. 


«.     To  be  always  pecking  at, 
attaeking,  skirmishing ;   squab- 
bling, or  quarrelling  with;  also, 
to  more  nnsteadily,  to  quiver. — *Spenser. 

Ml  mealiaas  the  Welsh,  Btert,  oonflictos ;  but 
he  is  aCro«^  toeUned  to  beliere  it  of  A.  S.  origin. 
Ha  sintjiisli  tho  9.  Pickttr,  to  light  with  pikea.  In 
A«  JLW.  tweem  :  D.  Piektti  or  Biektn,  piekerm  ; 
Oec  Aetas,  Is  to  peek  at ;  and  kicker  (p  into  b) 


BICOBKBDyodL-coBVous.    Having  two 


LMk khme,  two;  and  cornu,  a hom. 

JMU^  ib    To  require,  to  demand,  to  com- 

-»-a.  amd  (sc  any  thing  to  he  dene) : 

•SHk     to  solicit^  to  invite,  to  request,  to 

piay.    See  Bead. 

X0  nqnir^  or  demand,  sc  for  a  certain 

friec  %  to  cSBer,  ot  propose  to  give. 
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Go.  Bi-mdan  ;  Ger.  -etai ;  A.  S.  Bid-dan  ;  D. 
"den :  8w.  Btd^a,    For-  Out-  Over*  Un* 

BIDE,  V.  <iNO.  To  tarry,  to  dwell,  to  con- 
tinue, to  wait,  to  expect ;  to  stay  under  or 
support,  to  endure. 

It  Bad-arc  ;  D.  Bcyden  ;  Ger.  Bdd-cm  ;  Sw. 
Bid-a  ;  A.  8.  -an,  abidan  ;  to  stay  or  remain. 
A-Un- 

BI-DBKTAL,  ad.  -tate.    Having  two 
teeth,  two  prongs. 
L.  Bi$t  Maw,  two ;  and  dau,  a  tooth. 

BIDET,  s.    A  little  nag  or  curtail.— Co^. 
Fr.  Bidet,  of  unknown  etymology. 

BI-ENKIAL,  ad.    Living,  lasting  or  en- 
during, two  years. 
L.  Bi»,  and  anmu,  a  year. 

BIER,  8,  -BALKS.  That  which  bearSf  sc. 
a  corpse  to  burial. 

That  which  beare — ^a  sick  person  ;  a 
litter.    A  S.  Baron,  to  bear. 

BI-FID,*  ad.     Cleft  in  two,  (He.) 

*Cemmon  in  works  on  Natural  History. 

BI-FOLD,ad:    Two-lbld. 

BI-FORM,  ad.  -itt.  Having  two  forms 
or  shapes ;  double  formed. 

BI-FRONTED,  ad.  Having  two  fronU ; 
double  fironted, 

BI-FURCATED,  ad.  .ion.  Separated, 
divided,  cleft  asunder,  like  a  fork.  Bale 
writes  h\furked. 

BIG,  V.  ad.  Large,  enlarged,  great,  ample ; 
-LY.  magnified,  of  great  size,  magni- 
-NESS.  tude  or  extent ;  extended,  dis- 
tended ;  expanded ;  filled  out  in  bulk, 
swoln,  tumid. 

Big  is  much  used  pref — 

Dr.  Jamieson  says,  "that  a  Uggin  is  a 

house  properly  of  a  larger  size,  as  opposed 

to  a  cottage,"      He  also  produces,  from 

Ritson,  some  instances  of  the  use  of  hygly, 

signifying   habitable,    commodious ;    and 

others,  where  it  nuiy  signify  big,  L  e.  large. 

Ritson  gives  no  explanation,  but  evidently 

considers  them  the  same  word  di£  app. 

Perliaps  from  the  A.  8.  Bpcgan,  bpgfon ;  Sw.Bjrp- 
yaj  Bag.  To  bigh  to  build;  iEdiflcare,  stniere,  ad- 
struere,  to  build,  to  pile  or  heao  up ;  and  thus  to 
increase  the  bulk  or  size,  to  enlarge,  to  form  into 
a  large  mass,  to  magniiy. 

BI-GAM,*  s.    A  bigome  is  one  twice  mar- 

-T.      ried,  whether  die  first  spouse  be  living 

-IBT.   or  not      A  divorced  woman  who 

married  again  was  also  called  a  bigame. 

*Bp,  Peacock, 

Gr.  A<7a^tof,  btt  or  M«,  twle^  and  Ya|t-«fv,  to 
unite  in  marriage;  (A. 8.  Gyw^M.  SeeOaooM.) 

BIGGIN,  s,  A  kind  of  cap,  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  at  present  worn  only  by  children,  but 
so  called  from  the  cap  worn  by  the  Beguins, 
an  order  of  Nuns.  **  From  the  biggen  to 
the  nightcap  ;"  Mr.  Qifford  interprets, 
I    **  from  infancy  to  age." — B.  Joneen. 


tidU/^^^ 


i  J  ty^ 


1^ 


~   o^ 


'<-c>* 


BIL 

BIGOT,  ad.  ».  A  hypocrite,  or  one  that 
-ED.  seemeth  much  more  holy  than  he 
-ic.  is :  also  a  scrupulous,  or  supersti- 
-ic-AL.   tious  fellow. 

-ALLY.  Speight  says,  "Bigin,  (in  Chaa- 
-  RY.  cer)  bigot,  superstitious  hypocrite.' ' 
Upon  which  Thynne  remarks,  *'  whiche 
sence  I  knowe  yt  maye  somewhat  beare, 
because  y*  sauorethe  of  the  dispositione  of 
those  Begins  or  Beguinet,  for  that  ys  the 
true  wrytinge." 

The  French  at  this  day  ^iply  the  word  bigot,  to 
one  luperstitlously  relgious,  not  certainly  from 
the  oath  bi'fot,  as  Men.  thinks ;  but  rather  from 
the  A.  8.  Biffan,  colere ;  and  hence  alio  B«gine,  a 
religious  woman,  (Wach.  in  v.  Bei-GotL)  Cbt. 
•ays,  Bi-goi,  an  old  Nor.  word*  (ilgniiying  as  mueh 
as  tf «  par  iNen,  or  our— /or  Goift  taU)  made  good 
Fr.  and  signifying— as  above.    Un- 

BI-LANDER,*  s.     A  boat  or  reasel,  fit 
only  to  keep  close  to  leaid, — *Dryden. 
D.  Bt'lan'^tm,  to  land ;  Fr.  Bt-lam-dr*. 

BILBO,  t.    A  kind  of  sword  or  rapier,  and 
Bilboes,   also  of  stocks  for  the  feet;   so 
-SMITH,   called,  because  made  at  Bilbao, 

BILE,  s.  App.  to — An  ulcerous  tumour. 
See  Boil. 

A.  S.  BU€,  nlcus  ;  D.  Buple  ;  Ger.  Bmkel ;  Sw. 
Baid.  In  P.  Plouhman,  Bute.  Jun.  ssyt,  "Bupk 
▼el  pu§l*  eet  tuber,  kpuylen,  protuberare,  pro- 
minere."  Wach.  that  B«ui  is  a  stroke,  a  blow ; 
the  mark  made  by  a  blow;  a  tumour;  from  the 
A.  8.  Bluan,  to  give  a  blow,  to  strike ;  yet  he 
doubts  whether  the  signification  can  be  transfened 
from  a  tumour  (a  tmbwcuUi)  to  an  ulcer  {ad  utetra), 

BILE,  s.  -lous.  Used  met :— "  The  bile  H 
of  two  sorts,  the  cyitick,  or  that  contained 
in  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  a  sort  of  reposi- 
tory for  the  ^all ;  and  the  hepatick,  or  what 
flows  immediately  from  the  liver." — Arbuth- 
noL  Om*  Biliary. 
Fr.  BU«;  L.  BUiSt  from  Or.  Xokn.—Vou. 

BI-LITERAL,  ad.  Consisting  of,  formed 
by,  two  leitersf  (liters,) 

BILK,  V.  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  elude. 
Mr.  Oiflbrd  says,  "Bilk  seems  to  have  become  a 
cant  word  about  this  (B.  Jonson's)  time,  for  the 
use  of  it  is  ridiculed  by  others,  ss  well  as  Jonson. 
It  is  thus  explained  in  Cole's  English  Dictionary : 
—*Bitk,  nothing;  also  to  deceive.'"  Lye,  bam 
the  Oo.  Bilaikant  which  pn^rly  signifles  insalt> 
ando  illudere. 

BILL,  V.  s.  The  biU,  beak,  or  nib  of  a 
bird,  the  nose  or  snout  of  a  beast  or  fish, 
the  snout  or  beak  of  a  ship. — Som, 

To  bill,  (met)  to  fondle,  to  play  the  part 
of  fond  lovers. 

A.  8.  BiU.  Psrhaps  from  the  A.  8.  fiMian,  to 
puii.  The  bmk,  that  which  peekgtk  ;  the  bill,  that 
which  pulMk,  So  la  L.  FelUeare,  (from  vellert, 
to  pull,)  is  to  poll,  as  a  bird  does. 

BILL,  s.  A  hooked  tool  or  weapon ;  to  cut, 
-ET8.      mow,  hew. 

-MAN.    Jun.  thinks  biUeU  are  pieces  of  wood 
cut  with  a  bill. 
A.  S  Bill ;  D.  Bgi ;  Ger.  Beil;  which  8k.  thinks 
Is  securis  rostrata,  a  beaked  axe,  so  called  from 
Its  great  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

BILL, «.  s.  -ET,  o.  s.  A  bill  seems  to  be  app. 
to  a  statement  in  writing  of  certain  parti- 
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BIR 

cular  things ;  at  a  Utf  of  indictment,  a  Utf 
of  costs,  a  biU  of  exchange ;  the  first,  setting 
forth  the  particular  ofiences  charged ;  the 
second,  the  particular  sums  claimed;  and 
the  last,  the  particular  sum  to  be  paid,  tliA 
time  when,  the  place  where,  &a 

To  biUet  a  soldier  or  other  person  is,  bj 
note,  bill,  or  psrticular  in  writing,  to  i^point 
his  quarters  or  lodgings. 

Spel.  Schednla,  lib^QS,  syngrai^iis.  A.  8.  Bills 
—undo  Bar.  Gr.  BiXXor :  Gal.  ft  Bel.  BUM.  The 
«.  occurs  in  our  old  trsoslators ;  Conquirere  milites. 
In  modem  ussgo,  to  enlist,  to  enroll,  to  put  or 
write  upon  the  muster-roll,  is  rendered—to  biU^ 
by  8ir  Henry  Savile. 

BILLIARD.    See  Ball. 

BILLOW,  9.  t.  -Y.    To  swell  or  heave  ; 

usually  app.  to  the  swelling  or  heaving  of 

the  waves. 

8w.  Go.  Bulg-ia,  to  bnlgs,  to  6cUy  out,  to  swelL 
Em- 

BIN,  e.     Any  thing  that  incloses,   that 

confines ;  as  a  com-Hn,  a  wine-Mn. 

Sk.  and  Tooke  derive  from  A.  8.  Pgudam,  to  in- 
close, to  pen.  or  pin  i  to  Mm,  differing  merdy  in  tbs 
application,  from  to  jwii  or  p<it.    Bee  Bum. 

BINAL,  ad.  Binary.    Twofold,  double. 
L.  Bis,  biuut,  two.    Com- 

BIND,  e.  «,  To  tie,  to  futen,  to  Jmit,  to 
-BR.  connect,  to  confine,  to  put  into  con- 
-INQ.  finement,  under  constraint  or  obli- 
gation ;  to  constrain,  to  oblige.  See  Bomi> 
and  Fin. 

Go.  ft  A.S.  Btnd-om;  Dut  ft  Ger.  -^ii;  8w. 
-a ;  Dan.  -tr.    Dis-  Un- 

BINE,  1.  (sc  of  the  Hop.)  The  hbid  : 
quia  instar  vinculi  aut  (asciss  ambit 

BIN-OCULAR,  ad.  Having  two  eyes. 
When  app.  to  a  telescope, — allowing  or  re- 
quiring the  use  of  both  eyes. 

BI-NOMINOUS,*  <uL -MoxiAL.  Having 
two  names,  or  two  terms. — *Fuller. 

BIO-GRAPHER,  s.    A  writer  of  the 
-ORAPB-Y.  lives  of  individuals. 
-lOAL.  Or.  Btot,  life,  and  jpa^iv,  to  grave, 

to  write. 

BI-PARTITE,  ad,  -parted.  Shared, 
separated,  divided,  into  two  parts. 

BI-P£D,»l.s.    Havinff  two  feet    An  ani- 
mal with  two  feet,  in  Katural  History,  as 
distinguished  from  quadruped,  an  animal  * 
with  four  feet    Gr.  Aanvs ;  L.  Bp-pes» 

BI-PENNATED,  oA  Having  two  wings. 

BIRCH,  8.  -EN.  A.S.  Bire,  Nrve;  D. 
Berke;  Dan.  Birk  f  Ger.  Birke,  which 
Wach.  thinks  is  f^m  the  v,  Breeheu, 
splendere,  to  be  bright ; — the  tree  being  so 
called  from  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the 
bark,  Pliny  (xvi  18,)  speaks  of  the  mi- 
rabilis  candor  of  the  bireh.  "It  showeth 
wonderful  white/'  says  Holland. 

BIRD,  s.  V.    So  called  fitmi  the  encreased 
-ER.       breadth  of  the  animal  when  the 
-LIME,   wings    are    expanded    or    spread 
abnad. 


BIS 


BLA 


AmgmrwaM     ttadston,     is     rendered    by 
Goldyi^  Bird  tpeikmg.    See  Spell  ud 


Strd-imgf — Ihne,  (made  of  the  berriee 
of  mifJetoe,)  to  hold  or  catch  birds. 
AadmaOr   BrUda,    fnm.   A.  8.   Brm49U,    to 


BIRE.    Sec  BoKB,  #. 

BIRTH,  «.      That   which  beareth;    anj 

.DAT.       manner  of  action  which  heartth  ; 

•moBT.   also,  that  which  heareih^  carrieth, 

"WLACE,    supportetih  any  things   the  place 

-KXOBT.    where,  the  space  allotted,  to  bear : 

-TIDE.      as  a  ahip's  MrM,  a  sailor's  birth  ; 

•ooiethDes  written  berth.    That  which  any 

penoik  or  thing  beareth  i  se.  into  life  or 

existence.      Noble  by  birth,  English  by 

Urtk,  L  e.  by  lamily,  parentage,  &c 

Birth  is  too  established  l^  usage,  in 

composition  with  doff,  night,  right,  &c.  to 

alknr  a  separation. 

Thm  thira  penoa  of  Che  «.  To  hear;  A.  8. 
.Bmrlfc#;  Gcr.  Bmrt,  fivm  the  v.  B^eren, 

BIS-CUIT,  «.    The  article  of  food,  so 
caUed,  is  not  uncommonly  more  than  twice 
baked.     In  Lodge  written  bit'Coet, 
Ft.  Bu-emii;  It.  -cottoi  Sp.  Bi»-coek9g  L.  Bis, 
Iviee  baked. 


BI-SECT,  9.  -IONS.    To  cut  into  two. 

BISHOP,  V.  «.  A  Bishop  is  lit  — An 
-RICK,  over-looker,  sn  orer-seer. 
•DOM,*  Milk,  in  Yorkshire,  is  said  to  be 
-iKo.t  biduiped,  when  it  is  burnt  "  For- 
-■ooolX  merly,  in  days  of  superstition, 
-LT.I  whenever  a  biihop  passed  through 
a  town  or  village,  all  the  inhabitants  ran 
oat  in  order  to  receive  his  blessing ;  this 
freqiicndy  caused  the  milk  on  the  fixe  to  be 
left  tfll  bamt  to  the  vessel,  and  gave  origin 
to  the  above  allusion."  (Grose^  Prov. 
Gloss.)  Tindale  seems  to  point  to  a  more 
specious  origin  of  this  expression,  in  the 
raneour  of  the  Reformers,  which  ascribed 
cvexy  ill  that  might  betide  them  to  the 
Popish  Bishops.  "  IS  the  porage  be 
burned  to,  or  the  meate  ouer  rested,  we 
say,  the  liehop  hath  put  his  foots  in  the 
potte,  or  the  hiekop  hsth  played  the  cooke, 
oeeause  the  biehops  bum  who  they  lust,  snd 
whosoever  displeaseth  them." — TyndalL 

To  biehtp, — to  pm^nn  the  church  cere- 
mony of  Co^0muttion, 

^iiUim.  ^Sir  7.  M<fre.  WdaL  iHardinge. 

Tide  void,  apoo  the  Introdoctloii  erf  Cfarictisnny, 
fDoiid  Us  way  into  all  the  Baropean  lanrusfee. 
A.  8w  Jfa  eeup ;  D.  -^kap;  Ger.  -ekef;  8w.  -koo; 
It.Mwnfmei  It.  Veteoeo;  Sp.Obi^f  from  the 
<k.  Emurmemof,  ftmn  <ir<,  aM  9KowU¥  to  look 
fans.    nii> 

BIS-SEXTIIjE,  ad.  So  called  because 
tbe  tisth  of  the  calends  of  March  was  re> 
pested;  ocenrred  twice. 

BISSON,*  or  Beesetc,  i.  e.  Blind.  A 
word  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  England.  Steevens ;  Bitend,  heezen,  or 
K«M,  blind,  (Grose.)  In  A.  S.  Bisen, 
escus.  blind. — ^Vdal.  Stak. 
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BI-SULCOUS,  ad.  App.  in  Natural  His- 
tory  to — Cloven  footed  animals. 

L.  Bi$,  and  SmUutt  Or.  'OXicot,  iraetma,  ftom 
'EXjcciv,  to  dnw. 

BITCH,  9.  App.  to  the  female  of  the 
dog,  and  other  animals ;  and  also,  oppro- 
brioualy,  to  a  woman. 

A.8.  Bieea,  bieet;  Fr.Bieke,  Ii  the  female  of  the 
•tig;  Oer.  £«/M.--8ee  Men.  and  Waek. 

BIT£,  9.  t.   To  pinch,  to  squeese,  to  gripe, 

-ER.        to  crush ;  to  pierce,  to  penetrate, 

-mo.       to  wound,  to  pain  as  a  Hte,  or  any 

-INGLY.  thing  which  bitethg  lit  and  met 

BiT,t;.#.   A  bit, — a  small  piece;  ao  much 

-LESS.     bU  or  bitten :  as  a  M  of  bread,  a 

bit  of  tk  bridle. 

To  M—^o  put  the  bit  in  the  mouth,— to 

cause  to  bite,  gripe,  or  hold  fast 

A  bite,  (SwUt  and  Spectator,)  app.  met 

from  the  simpleness,  silliness,  eagerness, 

with  which  fish  bite  or  catch  the  bait, — to 

that  unauspecting  credulity  which  seises 

and  swsllows  whatever  is  placed  before,  or 

imposed  upon  it 

A.  8.  BUan  :  D.  Bgten;  Ger.  Beisten  ;  8w.  Bita, 
Un- 

BITTER,  ad.  e.  Biting,  piercing,  pene- 
-FULL.*  trating,  as  any  thing  which  bites ; 
-LT.  and  thus,  painful,  hurtful,  inflict- 
-NESS,  ing  pain  or  distress,  of  mind  or 
body ;  calamibr,  wretchedness.  App.  part 
to  the  taste, —  Chaucer. 

A.  8.  Ger.  D.  tt  8w.  BUer  ;  A.  8.  Biterim,  from 
Bitan,  to  bite.    Em- 

BITTERN,  s.  BiTTOUR.     Bos  tanrus,  or 

Boatus  taurintu,  from  the  noise  it  makes, 

when  its  head  is  immersed  in  the  mire. 

**  In  the  territory  about  Arelate,  there  is  a 

bird  called  Taurus,  because  it  loweth  like 

a  bull  or  cow,  for  otherwise  a  smsU  bird  it 

is."— P«ii.  X.  42. 
D.  Bmtoor;  Fr.  Butori  Bp.  Bit-erf  It.  -tore. 

BITUME,  s.  The  common  s.  is  Bitumen : 
-ED.  May  uses  Bitume. 

-EN.  *<  She  (Semiramis)  buylded  Ba- 

-INATBD.  bilon  and  enclosed  it  with  a  wall 
-INCUS,  of  bricke  enterlayed  with  sand 
and  bytumen,  which  is  a  kynd  of  slimye 
mortar,  yssuinff  out  of  the  ground,  in 
diuers  places  of  that  countrye."— GoWyw^. 
L.  Bilmmeu;  Or.  Ilrrvr,  e'lAot,  wiBw^  from  vicfy, 
prgmere,  prewtendo  eJUgert^  (Lennep,)  to  press,  to 
ilx  by  preuure. 

BI-VALVE,  ad.  s.  Having  two  folding 
-ED.  sides  or  pieces.  App.  in  Natural 
-ULAR.  History.  **  Bioakmlar,  or  bivaJne 
husk,  (or  shell,)  is  one  that  opens  or  gapes 
the  whole  length,  like  a  door  that  opens 
in  two  parts."— iftZ2sr. 

L.  Bis,  twice,  and  «a/Mv.  P«rl^>P*  wtlea,  so 
called,  because  they/oM  inwards.— Tom. 

BI-VIOUS,  ad.  Having  two  paths  or  ways. 

BLAB,  V.  s.     To  pour  forth  from  the  lips 

-BBR,  V,  whatever  occurs  to  us ;  to  tell  all 

-BiNo.    that  we  know;  to  prate  or  talk 

thoughtlessly,  carelessly,  without  reserve 

I    or  discrimination. 
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Jim.  xelbn  to  haibbUngf  In  ltL4»mrm  (h§- 
Ubberen);  Ger.  BlappereMj  perhapt  tmmLabbtn, 
(be4abbeu,  bUAbtm  ;)  A.  S.  Lap-Aim^  to  lap  or  Up, 
(diflfering  Indeed  In  the  anplieadon.)  And  tbua 
we  approeeh  Skinner's  expumatioo :  LdMi»  qnto- 
quld  ooonnit  ^iiMr^— «a  given  abore. 

BLACK*  9.8.  ad.  To  hlackw,  met  ia  to 
-EM,  V.  darken,  obscure,  OYorcloud,  lo. 
-INO.  the  fidmeu  of  a  character  or  re- 
-MB.  putation;  to  pollute,  or  eoil,  or 
-LT.  aully  its  purity,  its  integrity.  Sw. 
-MESS.  Be-lacka,  calumniarL 
-GUARD.  Black  is  app.  to  that  which  has 
-MOOE.  the  dismaliiess,  the  gloominess, 
the  forbiddingness  of  darkness;  to  that 
which  is  dark,  dismal,  gloomy,  forbidding, 
fearful,  dreadful 

Blackguard. — "  In  all  great  houses,  but 
particularly  in  the  royal  residences,  there 
were  a  number  of  mean  and  dirty  de- 
pendents, whose  office  it  was  to  attend  the 
wood-yard,  sculleries,  &c. ;  of  these  the 
most  forlorn  wretches  seem  to  have  been 
selected  to  carry  coals  to  the  kitchens, 
halls,  &c  To  this  smutty  regiment,  who 
attended  the  progresses,  and  rode  in  the 
carts  with  the  pots  and  kettles,  the  people, 
in  derision,  gave  the  name  of  frjiaetguards." 
^•"QHford  on  B.  Jotutm. 

D.  ft  Ger.  Black.  Lj9  says,  the  A.  S.  Blae, 
klae,  hUdc,  is  niger,  bUak ;  that  JBfac-fan,  is  pal- 
tore,  nigreseere,  and  also  albescere,  to  be  pale,  to 
grow  or  to  become  black;  and  also  to  grow  or  be- 
come mkUc.  That  BUte-au,  is  pallidum  eolorea 
Inducere:  and  also  nigre«cere,  denlgrare,  to 
bUack  i  to  put  on  a  pale  colour,  to  grow  or  beeome 
black,  to  bUckta;  to  bleach.  And  that  BUe^am, 
tMic-an,  is,  de-albaxe,  flilgere,  eomscara;  {BUee, 
candldatns,)  to  whiten  or  be  whito,  to  shine,  to 
glitter.  BUuk  and  blemeht  are  used  by  our  elder 
writers  in  correspondence  with  volt;  and  they 
seem  to  be  app.  when,  by  some  withering,  blijfkl- 
img  (MdU-ing),  agency  (c.a.  of  weather),  a  chill 
and  storUe  paUneu  is  produced ;  but  we  should 
not  and  do  not  hesitato  to  apply  bleak,  to  a  chill, 
and  sterlto  blaekaeci,  eflbcted  by  a  similar  wither- 
ing and  bUghttng  agency ;  when  rerdore  or  frult- 
fUness  an  witbeied  away,  bU^-oA  (or  WidU-ed), 
where  these  genial  appearances  of  nature  are 
lacking ;  and  hence  It  admits  of  conjecture  that 
Btac-an  and  Btic-aa  owe  their  origin  to  Go. 
Lacka ;  Dan.  Lakkcr,  debase,  defioere ;  8w.  Laeki 
Dan.  Lac,  delbotus;  D.  Lcpckem;  and  Eng.  Lackt 
to  lessen,  or  cause  to  lessen,  to  decrease,  to  wane 
or  be  wanting,  to  fade,  to  decay ;  to  wither  or 
waste  away :  the  root  of  the  whole  being  the  Go. 
Lw-fom,  ponere,  deponevs;  and  oons.  dsjioon, 
dellcere.  The  common  preiix  Be,  (See  tetter  B,) 
woiUd  term  Belepek-eu,  blcgek-ea,  to  bleach; 
Blegck,  bleached  or  bleaked,  pale ;  and  by  a  mere 
difibrence  of  Towel,  Bkec,  black, — MmAmI  or 
blacked,  dark ;  the  appiieatton  of  black  and  bleach 
bfldng  to  appearances  diilbring  in  colour,  though 
elftcted  by  the  same  or  similar  causes.  See 
Blakcb,  Blavk,  B&siich,  Blixx,  which  seem 
fbrmed  upon  Bleach,  white  or  pale,  (by  the  in- 
aertion  at  n.mqy.  Blim  f)    See  also  Bleach. 

BLADDER,  s.  v.  That  which  te  blowed 
or  blown,  puffed  or  inflated ;  tumid. 

A.  S.  BUedr;  Qtx.  Blatter;  O.  Btad-der ;  8w. 
•f«  ;  firom  the  A.  8.  Btad,  flatus,  past  p.  of  A.  8. 
Btaw^n,  to  blow. 

BLADE,  s.  App.  to^Leares  of  grass,  to 
-iNa«  broad  cutting  leaves ;  to  a  weapon^ 
-ED.  to  a  bone,  of  a  similar  shape.  See 
-T.        Blade,  iifi-a. 
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Dan.  Blad.  "Blad,  fioUum,  ftoos.  BM,  (Be- 
canus)  is  so  called  from  Plat,  1.  e.  latns,  planus,* 
(Kilian.)  Otherwise  Ihnn  A.  8.  Bleed,  pad  p.  at 
the*. ilte«*iiii,tob]ow;  tobudftosptool 


BLADE,  V.  t.    Blade  ia  ajm.  met 
Any  one  who  pretends  to  the  shai|me8Ey 
brightness  of  a  sword  blade. 

Jos.  thinks  that  Chaucer,  when  he  wrote  piaiia 
for  blade,  sc  of  a  sword,  (Squieres  TSte,  t.  176«> 
intimated  his  oplnimi  of  the  origin  of  Uie  word. 
Plat  (Tyrw.)  is  Fr.  Plat,  flat:  and  this  CaaeiK. 
deduces  ttam  Gr.  nXa'rvt,  (wcKa-nt,  L.  Latma,) 
enlvged,  ei^anded.  8k.  vrefera  A.8.  Bleed,  ft»- 
Unm,  because  it  (the  Uada  of  a  sword,  lamina 
ensis)  lata  est  instar/olti. 

BLAIN,  s.  A  distention,  tumor,  or  infla- 
tion of  the  skin. 

A,B.Blegene;  "D.  Bleifne.  Jnn.  and  8k.  per- 
haps from  the  A.  8.  Blawau,  to  btew.  The  latter 
addSfe  a  blaiu  is«-as  above. 

BLAME,  V. »,  To  detract  from — ^the  fame, 
-ABLB.  character,  or  reputetion;  to 
-ABLT.  find  fault  with ;  to  pass  an  on- 
-ABLBNE8S.  fiiYonrable  judgment  upon ;  to 
-LESS.  rebuke,  to  chide,  to  censure,  to 

-LB88-LT.     reprimand,  to  reprehend. 
-ifxSB.  The  phrase  *'  it  to  blame,"  is  a 

-EB.  remnant  of  Old  Eng.  idiom. 

•  -INO.  It  to,  and  it  fo  6e,  are  all  we 

-FULL.*  now  have  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  L.  future  participles,  m  rut  and  dmt, 
Culpaturut  and  aUoamdut,  would  by  Chan- 
cer have  been  translated  without  distinction, 
it  to  bhtme.  Sjoemendut  ett,  he  renders,  ii 
it  to  detpUe.-^  CkoMctr. 

D.  Blaaun;  Fr.  Blaemert  It  Blaeimare.  Bk. 
and  Jnn.  coincide  with  Men.  that  these  words  av^ 
through  the  Bar.  L.  Blaephemarc,  f^om  the  Gr. 
Vkatr^fUietv,  (see  To  Blaspbbwb;)  but  may  not 
the  D.  Blamiea  be  composed  eC  Be  and  lamtea.  to 
tame^  minusie,  diminuere^  mutUare  t   Mia-  Un- 

BLANCH,  r.-EB.  To  6fancA,— to  brighten, 
to  whiten,  (lucescere,  de-albare,)  and  thus. 
To  give  a  &ir  appearance,  a  ftir  lace^  to  any 
thing,  (Chapman ;)  uid  idso  as,  To  bieaeh 
or  bUakf  (qv.) 

To  avoid,  or  cause  to  avoid,  to  evade, 
escape,  or  shun,  to  shrink  or  stert  awaj 
from,  to  startle^— i^oeon.  WotUm. 

BUmeher,  L  &  Mmdter.— jSiUMy. 

Fr.  Blaae,  blamehir;  It  JKaaco,  biamekire;  8p. 
Blanco,  blatuuear;  A.  8.  BUcan;  Qat.  BUikeu, 
blinken,  to  shioe,  to  glitter,  to  twinkle  or  bttuki 
lucere,  coruscare,  micare;  and  bj  consequence, 
de-aibare,  to  whiten ;  quia  (album)  n«  reliqute 
coloribus  eopioeissimam  lucem  xweoclt.  —  Sk. 
Blanch,  blench,  and  blink,  are  probably  the  sanse 
word  diiL  written  and  app.    See  also  Bljiach. 

BLAND,  Af.  ilioiM^,  — Soothing,  mUd, 
-18H,«.  gentle,  lulling,  caressing,  flat- 
-ISH-INO.    tering. 

.MEHT.  To  bkmd$th,—io  soothe,  tomol- 
-IMBMT.*  lify,  to  lull,  to  caress,  to  flatter* 
-UBBB.t     to  &wn. 

*SirT.Mor€.   HaU.    ^Sherwood.    Co$. 
Fr.  Bla»d-er;  It  -ire;  L.  Blandat,  soothing. 
Of  uncertain  atpaxjiogj. 


BLANK,  9.«.ad  -HESS.  To  blank, 
To  whiten,  to  make  pale,  to  appaI,.or  cause 
to  look  pale;  to  strike  with  the  j^enecs, 
to  have  tne  paleness,  se.  of  disappcMntmenty 
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of  titoniilnnwit,  of  dismay :  and  thus,  to 
disappoint,  astonish*  dishearten,  or  dis- 
m^.  "Peter  was  blmdtt  and  sore  asto- 
nmbed.**— C/^loiL  *«  AU  this  blmk^d  not 
Pboip^." — North.  And  more  nearly  to 
the  usage  of  Aloac,— 

To  avoidv  «Tade»  escape^  shun,  or  shrink, 
or  start  from,  to  startle.  Bkmk  Terse,  t. «. 
in  which  rhyme  is  avoided. 

A.  himmk,  se.  paper,  is  a  white  paper, 
with  nothing  distingnishsMe  upon  it,  that 
iieatruys  its  entire  whiteness :  also,  a  white 
nark  or  spot  at  which  to  aim :  and  thus — 

The  aim,  mark,  or  point  aimed  at,  is  so 
called. 

tho  Ens.  Blmtk,  Fr.  Blame,  It 


-  ■  -  ■■^  9^  Biameo,  through  ths  Oer.  BUnkm, 
torn  A.  8.  BUemm,  It  li  no  doaht  the  nine  word 
m  Bimmek,  (qr.) 

BLANKET,  v.  «.  -ino.  A  white  cover- 
i^f.  (See  Blank.)  It  is  app.  met  by 
Shak.  irom  the  «.  To  bkmk,  as  we  might 


To  Ua/Joetf — to  cover  with,  to  toss  in,  a 
hlamkeL     Smollet  coins  Blanketeer, 
Ft  HkmckU ;  lUBiemckeiia,  pannua  a2btdas.~5ik. 

BLAB£,  eu  Blare,  in  the  North,  is  to  roar 
and  cry. — Graee.    T.i«giiMt«  etiam  ab  irrisu 
CBcreatem,  is  rendered  by  Holland,  **  scom- 
ittQy  lelling  and  blaring  out  his  tongue." 
Dl  Biaerem  ;  Ger.  Biarrm,  moglre. 

BLASPHEME,  v.  To  attack,  assail, 
insult,  (the  name,  the  attributes, 
the  ordinances,   the   revelations, 

-t;  the  will  or  government  of  God.) 

-oci.       *£.  HaXL 


,  Ft.  Blnvpktm  etf  It.  -wf  Or.  BX«' 

/SbAJUns  S.  e.  peter;  mod  fmm,  fema.    To  attaek 
the  fkme,  dianeter,  or  repntation.    Bee 


BLAST,  e.  s.  To  strike  as  with  a  sudden 
-Kn.  gust  or  wind;  as  with  an  im- 
-ixo.  petuons  and  destructive  wind :  to 
-MKMT.*  wither  up,  to  desolate,  to  destroy, 
-T.t         to  annihilate. 

It  is  nsed  by  £.  Hall  and  Surrey  for — 
To  blow  or  sound  a  hkut^  to  sound  aloud,  to 
proclaim,  to  blaze  abroad.—- *5Aa^.  ^Boyle. 
A.J.  BUttt&M;  Oer.  BIcwten,  to  blow ;  Dan.  BUt- 
aw.  Jlormwl  upon  Che  pari  p.  eiBktMU,  to  blase, 
(fv.)    Be-Un- 

BLATAKT,  odL  '<  I  know  not,"  says  Sk., 
**  whether  or  not  from  the  L.  BtUahu,  qd. 
Baiane  vel  BakUaneJ*     See  Blatter. 

BLATTER,  e.  -oo«.*    To  throw  out,  sc 

idle  words ;  to  speak  foolishly,  to  babble,  to 

blab.— *^ocw/A 

L.  Bimiftmre,  from  Blattrt,  which  VoM.  isyi 
yen  mej  derive  fteoi  the  Or.  BAarov,  Itor  vXhtot, 
CMl,  l^vwn  ftrth;  awo  rev  fia\Ktuf,  to  ttirow. 

BLAKE,  cu  «.  To  rush,  issue,  send  forth 
-ma  or  emit,  like  a  bUut,  L  e.  sud- 
-n.  denly,  widely,  rspidly. 

-on,*. ft.  To  bUue  and  To  Mason,  (Fr. 
-ow-BK.  Blaeemaer\ — to  spread  or  dis- 
•av.  perse,  to  divulge,  to  publish,  to 

BbsMimB.*  Dfoclaim :  also  to  display  or  set 
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forth  conspicuously,  ostentatiously.  And 
also  restricted  to  the  heraldic  blazonry  of 
arms. — *Bemere. 

A. 8.  BUuan,  to  blow;  prnti  p.  Blaned,  hlo^d. 
Hast ;  Ger.  Bkuun  ;  D.  SUetstn;  lUBcitare  ignem 
llata,  (KQian ;)  to  raise  a  flame  by  blowing. 
More  probably,  to  emit  a  flame,  like  a  klaet,  £m« 
Ont- 

BLE,  term.  Able,  ibie  ;  L.  biUe,  from  the 
Go.  Abal,  strength,  power,  force.  The  L. 
temu  in  HUe  (with  few  exceptions)  was 
used  paasively;  e.g.  Arable,  tnat  eeay  be 
ered  or  ploughed;  Audible,  that  may  be 
heard ;  and  the  contraction  into  He,  Docile, 
that  may  be  taught :  and  was  thus  contra- 
distinguished from  the  tenu,  ive  and  ic, 
which  were  used  actively;  e.g.  Coercive, 
that  can  or  may  coerce ;  Didactic,  that  can 
or  may  teach.  In  the  decay  of  the  L. 
language,  ads,  terminating  in  bUis,  used 
with  an  aetioe  signification,  were  introduced 
in  great  numbers ;  thus,  ComfortabiCf  that 
can  or  may,  that  does  contort ;  Condncible, 
that  can  or  may,  that  does  conduce.  iSknnble, 
we  use,  to  denote  Jull  of  sense — which  can 
feel — which  may  be  felt ;  (he  is  a  Mensible 
man;  very  eensible  of  the  cold;) — and  of 
any  sensible  change  of  the  weather.  Many 
words  of  this  description  are  considered  by 
Tooke  to  have  been  received  by  us  from 
Fr.  words  in  ble,  which  were  taken  cor- 
ruptly from  It  words  in  vole: — ss  It 
Cmrfortevole,  Ft,  Constable:  It  Cape- 
vale,  Fr.  Capable. 

The  abuse  seems  too  firmly  established, 
and  too  widely  spread,  to  admit  of  any  but 
a  very  partial  remedy.    See  Ic,  Ive. 

This  term,,  though  of  L.  origin,  has  not 
been  confined  to  words  from  that  language : 
and  might  perhaps  be  extended  with  ad- 
vantage more  freely  to  words  of  £ng. 
origin. 

BLEACH,  t.  ad.     To  whiten,  to  make 

-BR.      pale  or  white.    "She  is  psle  and 

-BRT.    bleche." — Oower.    See  Black  and 

Bleak. 

A.  8.  BUean,  abliean,  dealbare;  Oer.  Blekhens 

D.  Blefcken;  8w.  BMta;  Dan.  BUsger,    Vn- 

BLEAK,  ad.  The  same  word  ss  Bleach, 
-NBSS.  difil  app* ; — as  the  earth,  the  her- 
-T.  bage,  bleached  or  bleaked,  blighted 
-LY.  or  blacked,  by  cold,  piercing, 
withering  winds;  snd  then  app.  to  that 
which  is  exposed  to  cold,  piercmg  winds ; 
to  that  which  is  chill,  dresry,  desolate. 
"  The  heretykes  haue  made  it  (the  church) 
as  it  were  pale  &  bleaked  for  very  sorow 
&  heuynes." — UdaL 
Dan.  BUegt  A.  8.  Bkec. 

BLEAR,  V.  ad.    To  blear  the  sight,  (met) 

-MESS.       is  to  dim,  impede,  or  obstruct 

-BONEss.  the  sight,  eM  if  disordered  with 

pustules  or  blains. 

From  D.  Bteert  pnitula;  Sw.  BUra,^Sk.  /un. 
Min.  Sk.  add!  that  BUur  Is  firom  the  Oer.  Btaen, 
tnmeteerep  (A.B.  Blaw-an,  flare,  Inflare;  qd.  outie 
inflatio.) 
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BLEAT,  V.  «.     Bhat  is  the  cfy  of  the 
-ER.     sheep.     Holland,  not  seldom,  writes 
-ING.    Blea. 
A.  8.  Btat^n  ;  D.  -^n ;  Ger.  i»«ft«ii ;  It.  Bel- 

or*  t  Fr.  •«■ ;  8p.  BaUr ;  L.  Balar*, 

BLEB,  «.     "A  blister;  also  a  bubble  in 

the  water.    North." — Grose.    In  Mir.  for 

Mag.—"  Blubbed," 
8k.  from  G«r.  Blatn,  tiUBMoere,  to  swelL 

BLEE,*  i.  App.  gen.  to— The  complexion, 
hue,  colour. —  In  Chaueer  <md  old  balkuU. 

A.  8.  BItoh,  from  BUwan,  efflorefeero,  to  blow, 
to  bloom.  In  Bitaon's  Ancient  Songi,  p.  27, 
"  Hire  Mm  blykyeth  to  brii^t.'' 

BLEED,  V.  -iNO.     To  pour  forth,  to  emit, 

to  draw  forth,  blood ;    (met)  to  feel  the 

pains  or  agonies  of  bleeding.    See  Blood. 
A.  8.  Blmd^n,    8k.  profera  &e  D.  Blottn,  ra- 
betcere ;  A  colore,  ac. ;  to  gxow  red;  to  blush  or 
bloom.    Be-  Un> 

BLEMISH,  0.  «.  To  blemUh,  is  to  affix 
-LESS.  some  bUoMt  some  cause  of  bUxme  ; 
-INO.  some  stain,  some  spot,  which  sul- 
-MENT.*  lies,  taints  or  tarnishes,  the  ori- 
ginal soundness,  fairness,  or  purity.  And 
hence— 

To  taint,  to  tarnish,  to  sully ;  to  deform, 
to  disfigure. — *SpenM€r. 

BLENCH, «.  #.  To  blank  (qy.)- to  avoid, 
-ER.  or  cause  to  avoid,  to  evade,  to 
-ING.  escape,  to  elude,  to  shun,  to  start 
or  shrink  fi^m,  to  startle ; — and,  by  Gower, 
to  blink :  **  Without  blenching  of  mine  eie.*' 
See  To  Blanch,  and  To  Blink.    Un- 

BLEND,  0.  To  mix,  to  mingle ;  to  con- 
found, to  give  to  each  ingredient  some 
quality  or  qualities  of  the  other.  See  To 
Lend. 

A.  8.  Btendan ;  8w.  Bland-u ;  Dan.  -^r,  miaoere ; 
perhaps  from  Bt-knuut,  bUtnant  bUn-ed,  blmnd  ; 
and  upon  this  potl  p,  the  «.  Blmnd-Qn,    Un- 

BLENT,*  is  the  past  tense  and  peut  p, 
BUnned^  blind,  blint  or  bleni,  from  the  A.  S. 
Blinnan,  to  stop,  sc.  the  sight,  the  vision, 
See  Blin *Chancer,  Oower, 

BLENT,  the  past  tense  o{  Blench,  shrinked, 
started  aaide. — Tyno, 

BLESS,  o.  $,  Cons. — ^To  loosen,  or  dis- 
-ED.  solve;  to  release,  to  relieve — sc. 

-EDLT.  the  tightness,  stiffiiess ;  to  alle- 
-EDNE88.  viate,  to  soothe  or  soften — the 
-ER.  harshness;  to  mitigate,  to  as- 

-INO.  suage,  to  still,  quiet  or  tranquil- 

-EDPUL.*  lixe — the  violence  or  turbulence, 
-FULNE88.t  the  pain  or  anguish ;  to  pacify, 
to  please,  to  gratify;  to  communicate  or 
confer  ease,  pleasure,  joy,  gladness,  happi- 
ness, prosperity ;  to  bestow  a  wish,  a  prayer, 
for  happiness,  or  well  being. 

Bless  youy — May  ease,  pleasure,  prosperity, 
happiness,  be  conferred  upon  you.  /  bleu 
you, — I  (as  far  as  my  wishes  and  prayers 
are  efiectual  to  do  so)  confer  prosperity, 
happiness,  upon  you. — *  UdaL    ^Drant. 

A.  8.  Bliu-ian,  bU$$iant  blithtiany  tetari,  Iteti- 
flcaie,  to  make  blithe,  (qv.)  Joyous  or  glad.    A.  8. 
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bt-liilMome.     Litis,  lUhmtrnt^  and  li»$9fnt 
stDl  used  in  the  north,  Ibr  quiet,  still, 
pliant,  flexible ;  from  the  A.  8.  Xftan,  to 
or  slacken.    Un- 

BLIGHT,  0.  s.    To  destroy,  to  wither  ap, 
to  desolate.     See  Black,  Bleak. 

Perhaps  from  the  A.  8.  LikUm^  bOikiam,  da- 
seendere,  detUire,  {Ue§mn,  deponere,)  to  aU^t, 
to  descend,  tolhll  upon,  to  strike  upon  j^to  stnke, 
to  blast    Un- 

BLIN, «.    To  stop  or  stay ;  to  stop,  impede^ 
Blind,  v.  s.     obstruct,  prevent  or  hinder, 

-INO,  s.  ad,    sc  the  sigbt,  the  vision,  the 

-LT.  perception,  the  understand- 

-NESS.  ing.     See  To  Lm. 

-pold,9.<u2.   To   blind-fold, — to   fold   any 

thing  over  the  eyes,  the  sight,  the  viaion, 

(lit  and  met)  so  as  to  bUn  or  stop,  prevent 

the  sight,  &c. 
A.  8.  Blindran,  -ian  ;  Oer.  h>«,  or  bUndtm  ;  I>. 

Bliud-en  ;  Dan.  -tfr,  caraare,  obsseare,  from  the  A-  8. 

BUnnan,  oessare,  to  stop.— yim.  and  alkcx  him 

Took;    Be-  Un- 

BLINK,  0.  «.  To  blink,  is  to  give  to 
-ARD.  the  eye  the  twinkling  motion  or 
-ER.  action  of  any  thing  glittering,  e.  jr. 
-INO.  a  star ;  to  twinkle,  to  wink;  to  look 
with  the  eye  partially  dosed,  to  dose  tho 
eye  partially :  and  as  this  is  frequently  done 
to  avoid  any  sudden  action  upon  the  eye, 
to  bUneh  (so  Grower  writes  it)  or  hUnkf  ia 
cons. — 

To  avoid,  or  cause  to  avoid,  to  evade,  to 
escape,  to  elude,  to  shun,  shrink  or  start 
from.    See  To  Blanch,  and  To  Blench. 

A  blink, — a  quick  opening  and  ahotling 
of  the  eye ;  a  quick  short  sight  or  view  {  a 
glimpse,  or  glance,  a  wink,  a  twinkle. 

Blinker, — one  who  blinks ;  also  that  which 
screens,  sc.  to  prevent  blinking. 

A.  8.  BU-can;  D.  Bliektn,  biimcktn,  eoniseaM, 
mieare  ;  Ger.  Blimektn,  oculos  vflkaie  ;  Sw.- 
BUmk-a  ;  Dan.  -er,  nictate. 

BLISS,  9.  s.  The  v.  is  now  written  Bless  : 
-pull.  the«.B/iMi8 — blessedness.  Gen. 
-FULLY,     app.' to — 

-FULNESS.  Excessive  pleasure,  happiness, 
•LESS.  prosperity,  good  fortune,  wdl- 
-ED.*  being ;  to  fuU  and  complete  hap- 
-ED-LY.*   piness. — *JewelL    ^Udal 

-NE88.t 

BLIST,  or  Blest,  v.  To  strike,  to  throw 
out — suddenly,  violently ;  to  strike,  to  hurt; 
or  beat  about 

Dan.  Blstt-trtr;  Fr.  -or,  to  hurt ;  from  Bo,  and 
Utsarst  formed  upon  /«M«ai,  pMi  p.  of  L  Ladtrm. 
—Men.  Perhaps  from  Laseker,  to  lash,  with  the 
common  pref.  Be.    Or  it  may  be— To  btasL 

BLISTER,  V.  «.    A  pustule  or  blain. 
D.  BluifiUr ;  8w.  BUssa,  postnla.     Perhaps 
Blmai,  flatus,  frtnn  BUuttm,  to  blow,  to  pug  up. 
Be- 

BLITHE,  ad.     Gentle,  easy,  pliant,  flex- 
-LY.       ible,  easy  to  move  or  to  be  moved. 
-some.   And  therefore — 
-NESS.    Active*    spritely,  lively,   joyous ; 
having    activi^,    liveliness^    spriteUnes^ 
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elieeifiilDcti,  gaiety :  joy  or  gbdaett.    See 
Bum  aad  tdrtBE. 
JLS.Riak0f   D.Al9ric  aUcer,  hUarla.     The 

'  or  Ike  praL  Se,  and  Hike,  thJU—BUt/u, 


BUVK     See  Belitb. 

BIX>AT,  c  odL  -BDiiBss.  Is  very  probably 
Bhmed^  MsHrf,  MnK;  L  e.  blown,  swelled, 
pofiedoat;  meaning — 

To  blow  o«t,  sweU,  or  puff  out,  be  or  be- 
enae  twoUen  or  tumid, 
flk.  tnm  D.  BImmi,  to  bhuli. 

BLOBBER-LIPPED,  oil.  Having  ft/eft. 
Ud^  iweHed  lips.  P.  Plouhman  writes 
Baber-lipped,    See  Bleb. 

BLOCK*  81.  J.    A  block  of  wood,  or  other 
-AOm,  9.  JL    substanee, — i.  e.  a  piece  suited, 
fitted,  to  shut  up,  or  close  up, 
to  include  or  ezdude,  to  ob- 
struct. 

A  bioek,  as  well  as  blockktad,  is 
wpu  (met)  to  any  one  who  has 
toe  Inmpishness,  the  hesTiness, 
the  dulness  of  a  Uoek;  whose 
seem  blocked  up;  whose  under- 
standing is  inacoessible. 

To  Uoekmdo^  (Ft.  Blo^iuer,)— To  shut  in, 
or  bloek  up,  to  besiege,  bese^  or  compass 
on  sD  sides. — CoL    See  Lock. 


-TSa-EiY. 


-LT. 


■v.  D.  ft  Qot,  MUok  I  Dan.  BMt ;  FT.  Bloo.— 
Mlock^  te  ko-Udt,  Uoek:  from  ths  A.8.  Lyean,  he- 
;  I>.  B€-lm§elun^  claiidera,  ooncludere,  oe- 
I ;  to  shut,  to  ekiw,  to  ahnt  up,  to 


BLONKET,*  ad.  TheOloss.  93^j%,  "Btonk- 
«f  Irreries  are  gray  coats.*'  They  are  blank, 
dimtsl  liTeries."^  SjpcftscTm 

BLOOD,  su  s.  Blood  is  app.  met  to— 
•T,  ff.fldL  Men  of  high  spirit  (See  Blade.) 
-ILT.  Blood,  mL  to  other  words,  has 
given  birth  to  some  expressions 
of  very  powerful  import :  e.  g, 
ft/ood>guilty,  Moocf-thirs^. 
Gow  AM*;  A.8.  Sw.  ft  Don.  Biod;  D.  Bloed; 
Bloody  or  *  It  was  laetently  written 
Jla<MMr,  isthep««ljkorthe9.ToMMd.    Un- 

BL003f,  o.  «.  To  hloom  is  to  Mbw,  to  put 
-ixa.  forth,  to  throw  forth  flowers ;  to  have 
-T.  the  hue,  the  complexion,  the  sweet- 
ttc*,  the  frc^mess,  of  flowers  just  blown, 
or  thrown  forth :  end  thus — 

To  flourish  i  to  be  in  full  vigour ;  in  the 
fUl  vigour  of  heslth,  beauty,  reputation. 

SeoBtow. 

Til  JTffw;  A.  8.  Btont,  No$m{ou;  D.  Bloeme; 

r;  8w.  Blom-ma  ;  Dan.  -me.  8k.  thinkii 

i;  Waeh.  from  Btmsett, ilsra. 


m;  ooia  splnt  (le.  flos)  odotem.   In  P.  Hol- 
w  hoA  "  the  Biomme  emiiki:**    8om.  givM, 
flimro,MmBure,gonnIiiare;  tolmd« 
to  bear  flowert,  to  bloome,  flourish." 


BLORE,*  #.     App.  to— A  roaring  wind ; 
ftple.    See  Blare. 

Si  Bkmrtm!  Oer.  Bleerrom,  to  losr,  to  bellow. 
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BLOSSOM,  9.  #.  To  hloom  or  blosiom,  is 
-ED.  to  put  forth,  to  throw  forth  the  flowers ; 
-T.  to  nave  the  hue,  the  complexion,  the 
sweetness,  the  freshness  of  flowers  just 
thrown  forth.    See  Bloom.    £m-  Un- 

BLOT,  e. «.  -TING.  A  blot  upon  any  thing 
extends  just  so  fiur  as  that  thing  is  covered, 
and  no  farther.      See  Lid. 

To  bht  out  any  thing  written,  is  to  cover 
it,  and  so  make  it  illegible ;  to  obliterate, 
to  efface  or  defisice. 

To  blotf  (met)  is  to  cover,  sc.  with  dis- 
grace ;  to  fix  some  mark  or  stain  of  disgrace, 
of  infkmy. 

Ft.  Blotter.— Be-^lo4,  be-^khtt  (Eng  Blot,)  is 
the  regular  part  tense  and  poet  p.  of  Be-kUdon,  to 
cover.— Tooifctf.    Be- 

BLOTCH,  e.  t,    A  pustule ;  a  tumour ;  a 

corrupt  tumour ;  a  spot  of  corruption,  or 

defilement 

"BlmtcA^.  Is  111  CHouo.  black  or  dirty."— GrM«. 
8k.  writes  It  Bloaeh^  and  suggests  that  It  may 
be  from  the  A.  8.  Blodig,  bloody,  qd.  a  bloody 
tumour ;  or  from  Bltue^  a  blaxe,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  its  fiery  heat  and  redness.  Harmar  writes 
Blmtch  :  it  la  (perhaps)  a  blootek,  from  Bloat. 

BLOTE,  «.  To  smoke  (sc  herrings)  till 
dry. 

Ih  It^iumaref  to  smoke.  MIns.  derives  from  D. 
Btoed.  8k.  from  Bloeen,  rubesoero,  whence,  he 
adds,  our  bloot-cotomred,'  which  Is  perhaps  equiva- 
lent to  Uomu. 

BLOUGHTY,o<2.  Perhaps  from  ^&mi/«iI.- 
in  Bp.  Hall,  "  his  dloi^A^y  volume,"  is— his 
swelled,  his  pufiy  volume.    See  Blupf. 

BLOW,  V.    To  send  forth  or  emit  wind,  ur, 

-EB.     breath ;    to  puff  or  swell  out  with 

-ING.   wind ;  to  inflate. 

To  blow,  always  imnlies  an  excesst  beyond 

the  natural  action  of  the  lungs ;  beyond  the 

breath  or  effect  of  that  action. 

A.  8.  Btawan,  flare ;  Ger.  Blaen.  Perhaps 
oomp.  of  Be  and  hleowam,  fovere,  tepere.  For- 
Over-  Un-  Up- 

BLOW,  9.  s.    To  blow,  to  bloom,  blossom, 

Blowth,  t.  or  bear  flowers :  to  bud,  to  6flfr- 

Blowers,  geon,  to  spring,  to  flourish. — Som. 

See  Bloom  and  Blossom,  and  also  Blade. 

A.  8.  Blowmu  ;  D.  Bloeoent  Ger.  Bluem,  fl<M«re, 
frondere,  efllorcsoere.    un- 

BLOW,  #.  Like  the  word  blast,  is  app. 
to  that  which  strikes  ;  ss  a  sudden,  im- 
petuous, and  injurious  wind :  a  hit,  a  knock, 
a  stroke.    D.  Blouwen,  to  strike. 

BLOWZE,  «.  -ED.    Seems  app.  to— One 

who  has  been  well  blown  upon,  who  has  been 

exposed  to  blowing  winds  ;  who  has  a  coarse, 

ruddy  bloom ;  a  highly  coloured  blueh. 

Not  tn  8k.  or  Jon.  Ford  and  Burton  write 
Blowue;  Bp.  Hall  Btowmee.  D.  Bloe-en,  to  blush, 
(qv.)    8ee  Blots. 

BLUB.    See  Bleb. 

BLUBBER,  V.  «.  -ing.  To  swell  out,  to 
distend,  to  puff  out,  to  inflate,  sa  with 
weeping  or  tears. 
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A  bhtbher  is  used  by  Chaucer  as  we  now 
use  a  bleb. 

Blubber  of  a  whale,  a  mass  of  fkt,  eneom- 
passing  the  body. 

BM,  blob,  hlMb,  biobbett  and  Uubber,  hare^  no 
.  doabt,  the  same  origin  ;   and  Bleb,  Bk.  bvtm,  is 
from  the  Oer.  Biatn,  to  sweU,  to  pnff  up.    Be- 

BLUDGEON,  *.  (Not  in  our  older  lexi- 
cographers.) A  stick  formed  to  inflict 
severe  blowtt  (perhaps  to  fetch  blood.) 

BLUE,  ad.  The  blue,  formerly  Hewe  tky, 
-LT.  may  be  the  blew^eOf  or  blown 

>MB88.        sky  ;    Ae  sky  from  which,  the 
-ISH.  clouds  are  blown,  dispersed,  the 

-isuNBaa.  open  sky,  (hemel  blauewen. — 
KiUan. )  V oss.  deriyes  eoenUeui  from  eoskan. 
The  word  blue  is  of  northern  origin,  and 
in  these  cloudy  regions  may  hare  been  app. 
to  that  (colour)  which  was  produced  or  ex- 
posed to  view  by  the  blowing  awi^,  clearing 
aw^y,  dispersing  of  the  clouds.  JBleok,  in 
A.  S.  Blee,  in  £ng.  was  also  app.  to  the 
complexion,  to  the  air  of  the  countenance. 
A  bUu  nose,  hlue  cheeks ;  i.  e.  having  a 
colour  produced  by  the  keen,  blowing  wind. 
In  the  same  manner  other  colours,  brown, 
yellow,  &c.  take  their  name  from  thai  by 
which  they  are  produced.  See  Black, 
Brown,  Yellow,  &c. 

D.  Bkiuw,  {Blauwem,  to  Uow ;)  Oer.  Biau;  Fr. 
Bleu;  Sp.  Bloc;  8w.  Blae  ;  Dan.  Blaae,  cceru- 
leua ;  A.  S.  A/«o,  M«oA,  6/«ow,  bieowan,  flare,  to 
blow.  Sk.  SttggeMs  jKamtt,  (i.  e.  yeUow,)  othets, 
the  Or.  n«Xaf,  niger,  tubniger. 

BLUFF,  ad.  -nbss.  A  bluff  point  is  a 
blunt,  obtuse  point :  exposed  to  wind. 
Bluffneu, — abluntness,  coarseness,  rough- 
ness of  manner.  The  manner  of  one  blough 
or  bloated,  with  his  own  importance.  See 
Bloughty. 

This  word  is  not  found  in  our  older  lexico- 
graphers :  nor  is  it  common  in  composition. 

BLUNDER,  V.  e.  To  blunder,  is  to  act 
-ER.  like  one,  whose  faculties  cease, 
-iifOLr.  stop,  halt,  stumble:  whose  mind 
is  Matn^  dull,  undistinguishing ;  who  is  apt 
to  err,  to  mistake :  also,  to  cause  a  blunder, 
error,  or  mistake ;  to  mistake,  to  mislead. 
See  Blunt. 

A.  8.  Blinnan^  to  blin,  to  stop,  (to  blind.)  Blon 
Is  the  regular  paet  tense }  bj  adding  ed.  we  have 
bionrod,  bton%  whence  (by  ftixtber  addition  of  the 
term.  «r,)  bUmdtr,  blunder. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  e.  Said  to  be  so 
called  because  it  bits  by  blunder,  not  by 
skill  in  a  direct  aim  i^BUmder  is  perhaps 
formed  from  Mon-ed,  (see  ante,)  and  the 
name  given  from  the  blunt  form  of  the 
weapon,  compared  with  a  musket  Used 
met  by  Pope. 

In  D.  it  is  Donder-bmtt,  i.  e.  ihunder-buu ;  Ban. 
MuMque-dunder.    For  Bum,  eee  AaovsBUS. 

BLUNT,  V.  ad.  To  deaden,  to  dull,  to 
-INO.  render  obtuse ;  to  have  or  cause 

-I8HNBS8.   to  have  no  e^ge,  point,  sharp- 
-LT.  ness;  no  polish,  no  keenness; 

-NE88.        no  politeness.    Hence  the  ad, —  I 
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Unpolished,  coarse,  rude. 

To  blunt  forth,  (Sir  T.  More,)  to  ^aUcr 
bluntly,  rudely. 

Blunt  is  Uon-edt  blond,  blonl  or  bltnit  ^  L  e. 
stopped  In  iu  decreasing  progress  towards  a  paiMi 
or  edge:  thtpastp.  of  the  A.  8.  A/imum,  cessare. 
to  blin,  to  stop,  (see  Tooke,)  oomp.  of  JBe  and  Hnn^ 
an,  to  stop,  to  Un,  qv.    Un- 

BLUR,  V.  s.  To  spot,  to  smear,  to  blot ; 
to  mark  with  any  spot,  smear,  or  stain  ;  to 
disfigure,  to  de&ce. 

JBfare,  fttore,  (qqv.)  and  blurr,  have  probably  tile 
same  origin.  Blurr  may  perhaps  derive  its  naagre 
from  the  D.  BUmre,  (see  BbAM>aa,)  a  postal^  or 
Uain,  or  spot.    See  Btoar. 

BLURT,  V.  $.  To  throw  out  a  War, — ta 
throw  out  rudely,  hastily,  inconsideratelj ; 
without  consideration  or  reflection. 

Formed  upon  the  paet  p.  of  Bluer  /  M«rr«JL 
blurr'd,  blurt. 

BLUSH,  V.  e.  App.  cons,  to — The  colours 
-Eh.  of  flowers  bloteoming  or  blooming. 
-FUL.  To  redden,  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
-INO.  red,  or  rosy ;  blooming  w^  red- 
-Y.  ness  or  rosiness ;    to  shamo  or 

-LESS,      ashame. 

-LESSLT.  At  the  flrst  WusA,— on  the  first 
-ST.*  complexioo  or  appearance ;  at  tho 
first  look. — *B.  Joneon. 
D.  Bloeem,  bloee,  perhaps  from  Blmeen,  flare, 
spirsre ;  and  so  connected  with  bloseom,  bloom, 
(qqv.)    Out-Un- 

BLUSTER,  V.  e.     To  be  roaring,  noisy, 

-ER.       btnsterout,  as  a  loud,  hard  blowing 

-IMO.     wind ; — to  be  boisteroueoi  turbulent; 

-ous.*  to  talk  loudly,  to  threaten  loudly ; 

to  boast  noisily. — *Udal,    Holland, 

A.  S.  Bl<esian,  to  blow,  to  puff,  to  inflate. 

BOAR,  «.  -ISH.    Boar  may  be  formed  tlius, 
— Bayer,   baer,   bdr,    (pronounced   bawr,)  S 
boar;  and  the  animal  so  named  from  its  C^ 
noise.     See  To  Bay,  and  also  Bhute.  5 

A.  S.  Bar;  Ger.  Eber  ;  D.  Boer.    Beeemue-beor  ^ 
a  baeren  (to  bear)  did  alt,  quod  plurimos  fistus    v 
ngmU.    Waeh.  and  8k.  agree  that  it  may  be  from  tC|» 
L.  Aper.    But  see  BxAa.  ^ 

BOARD,  V.  i.  To  board,  is  to  cover  with 
-ER.  boards,  as  a  floor,  a  roof,  &c. ;  to  go 
-INO.  or  get  on  board  a  ship,  and  cous.  to 
force  a  way  on  board;  also  to  be  or  cause 
to  be  at  the  same  board  or  table,  and  cons, 
to  take  meals  at  the  same  board ;  to  receive 
at  the  board,  to  supply  the  board  with 
provisions. 

Board,^  the  e.  i.  e.  broad,  sc.  wood,  or  piece 
of  wood,  is  the  common  word  for  tMe  In  our 
old  writers.  BonUes,  L  e.  boardleu,  is  used 
by  P.  Plouhman ;  without  a  board  or  table. 

Boarding-houte, — a  house  where  a  board 
or  table  is  kept 

J^oarii- wages, — wages  to  supply  the  board 
or  table. 

Board  is  also  app.  to  those  "who  sit  at  the 
board  or  table:  as  tiie  Board  of  Control,  &c 

Sw.  Bord;  Dan.  Borde;  Go.  Buurde;  A.  S. 
Brosdo.  "Ascrrf,  bgr  metathesis  of  the  tetter  r,  is 
ikom  Broad."  Jan.;  and  in  this  Tooke  agiws. 
See  BaoAB.    Dis-  Over- 

BOARD.    See  Abord  and  Bourd. 
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BOAST>»f.  To  hoaO,  from  the  ety- 
-SB.  inologjt  wiH  mean — ^To  puff  out, 
-m.  to  twell,  to  nise  or  exaft,  to  en- 
-no.  lam  or  magnify,  to  exaggerate, 
-IMDAT.  to  display  oatentatiooaly. 


Prafaably  fhna  Ft.  Btu;  which  Cot.' 
rnxgUtm,  ■voDcB,  riacn,  poflbd  up.  £ac.  £om» 
<4r.)  saA  IX  Bmte,  nndw,  tnmidui;  as  the  bou 
mi  a  iTikTi!  And  Sk.  obterret  that  mnfto  and 
mnclythiact,  (qubsI  extometceotM 
i;)  as  it  veie  cwelUag  or  tumid,  and 
Ub- 


BOAT,  $,    A  Teasd  forced  along  the  water 
-MAS.      by  the  heaimg  of  the  oars. 

Bedrtivdbi, — ^AS.  BtU'twan\  Ger. 
;  from  hot  or  hoot,  and  iwem,  a 
■ervant;  temerly  app.  to-^The  rowtr  or 
ef  die  oara. 

km*  :  D.  SmI  ;  Ger.  Jl«tf  ;  8w.  Bora/  ; 

f;  It.  Smimm;  lUBaUUo.  Waeh.  aaya, 

Oor.  iBfllfeav  (to  boat.)  trudete.  Impellero,  to 

to  dash  or  drive  along.    Bat  dicitor  do 

quia  Qfflite  oit  alTraa  inumtUit,  qaai 

BOATION,  A.    The  roar  or  hellow  of  an 
«k;  any  roaring  or  bellowing. 
It.  Aoonv  fteal— I :  fttim  Bovii,   the  ancient 
bmwmrw  ;  whence  bomn,    Boaiut  est 
See  To  Bat. 

BOB*  9.  <:  Seema  to  be  the  same  word  as 
Pop,  (oT.)  and  to  be  usually 
app, — ^To  some  short,  jerking 
action :  as  to  boh  in  the  face,  to 
la^  a  enrteay;  to  play  at  ftod-cheny;  to 
bok  fer  grig,  wben  some  part  of  the  tackle 
Me  into  the  water ; — 

To  iomething  short,  cropt,  docked ;  as  a 
hit  fail,  a  Ao^wi^  ear-fto&f. 

¥niethcr  To  bob,  to  cheat,  is  so  app. 
tnok  some  short,  sharp,  sudden  act  or 
trielcy  Iflce  U&ose  of  a  juggler,  admits  only 
ef  ^Qsnecune* 

-Tfeiai  f  ftoM^dfroB  hisA ;  that  I  Ibol'd  hlmout 
oC    Aftoi  Ibnaerlr  sIcnUed  a  mock,  a  Jeer.    Cole 
U  ia  his  Dleaonaiy,  1679,  by  tamna,  and 
iUunu.    To  ^06  for  llBh,  ia  likewise  a 
tenn  among  those  who  ddlght   in 
ge  ftr  Kr.  Steevens.    The  Btymolo- 
nelnsi^  Into  the  oiigia  of  this  wotd. 

BOBANC£»«.  Fr.  Bobtmetr,  to  boast 
Jsi—pg  or  Bomhtmeo,  boasting ;  which 
Men.  forms  from  Pompa,  Pernaps  from 
See  Bombast. 


BOBBIN, «.  Fr.  "  Bohine,  a  qnil  for  a 
I*"— *^  wheel ;  also  a  skane  of  gold  or 
ttier  &toA/*^Cot,  Perhaps,  l^omfrine.— 
SeeJta. 

BOIXE,  St.  To  abodct  to  bodt,  and  to 
-HM.  fofhode,  are  uaed  in  the  same  man- 
*Ba,*v.  Bcrs  riz. 

-MBHct  To  see  or  discern,  to  show  or  ex- 
bihil^MMne  external,  superi&cial  appearance, 
er  token;  from  which  we  mfer  good 
^BoiUnuL    ^Shak. 

the  primMlye  word  to  be  A.  8. 

iiM  omiomrd  extremity  or  border  of 

A.  8.  Bodiam  ;  Oer.  BiiUu,  prsadioare, 

To  make  known,  to  manUbat,  to  announce. 

to  <be  king,"  •«tiieftotf«onr  came 
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to  them," (In  R.  Bninne,)  is,  the  news  came;  It 
waa  made  known. 

BOBGE,  V.  9,  -ER.  To  bodge  and  to  botch, 
(qv.)  seem  to  be  the  same  word  di£ 
written  and  pronounced. 

"  I  find,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "bodgerf,  uaed  by 
Nash  in  bla  Apologie  of  Pierce  Pennileaa,  1593, 
from  boMeff.**  And  Mr.  Steevena  thinks  that 
*'  we  bodj^dt'  only  means  *'  we  boggUdy  made  bad 
or  bunglhig  work  of  our  attempt  to  rally.  A  low 
unskUzld  taylor  is  often  called  a  botcktr*" 

BODICE, «.  Something  worn  round  the 
body. 

BODKIN,  s.  Sk.  suggests  that  it  may 
be  a  bodikin,  a  diminutive  of  body;  on 
account  of  its  thinness,  its  slendemess. 

BODY,  e.  9.  Body, — the  substance ;  the 
-lED.  substantial,  solid  mass,  or  con- 

-ILEBS.        structure. 

-ILT,  (uUw.  It  is  app.  to  the  body-^of  a  man 
-T-ovARD.  or  other  animal,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  members ;  of  a  tree,  as 
distinguished  from  the  branches ;  of  an 
army,  as  distinguished  from  van -guard, 
rear-guard,  &c; — to  material  things,,  as 
distinguished  from  immaterial ; — ^to  the 
main  btdk,  the  greater  proportion,  the 
united  or  collected  mass. 

To  body,  or  to  embody,  is  to  put  into 
bodily,  corporeal,  material  or  substantial 
shape  or  form. 

A  word  of  very  various  applications.  Sk.  thinks 
that  when  uaed  as  it  is  in  Lincolnahfre  for  the 
lower  part,  inferior!  corporis  parte,  it  is  connected 
with  Ger.  Bodeitt  A.  S.  Baten^  which,  according  to 
Wach.,  means  fundus,  (1.  e.  boilom,)  et  qoicqufd 
natura  pedibus  noatris  calcandum  subjecit;  and 
he  refers  to  pedden,  calcare.  More  probably  from 
Bod,  past  tense,  and  past  p.  of  Bid-am,  to  bide ; 
manere,  restare.    Dis-  Em-  Un- 

BOG,  9.  8,  App.  to — Land,  or  ground, 
-OT.  that  bowa,  or  bends,  yields,  gives 

-LAND.        way  to  pressure : — marshy,  miry, 

-TROTTBR.  land. 

A.  S.  Bug-an,  to  bow ;  D.  Boogtn,  fleetere,  quia 
se.  promentl  cedit ;  because  it  gives  way  to  prea- 
aure.— See  Sk, 

BOGGLE,  o.  To  stick  or  stey,  as  if  sunk 
-BR.  in  a  bog ;  unable,  afraid,  unwilling 
-XMO.  to  proceed  or  advance ;  and  thus — 
-ISH.*   To  hesitate.— *Bp.  Taylwr. 

The  dtanlAutive  of  Bogt  <|d.  to  stick  in  the 
mud,  labouring  in  vain  to  diaembarrasa  yourself. 

BOIL,  e.  t.  To  boU,  is  to  throw,  to  cast  up 
•mo.  or  forth,  sc  some  portions  of  a  solid 
-BB.  mass  above  or  over  the  rest;  and 
thns  to  finctaate ;  to  eiervesce ;  to  agiute 
or  cause  to  be  i^tated  \  to  be  heated  (as 
water  by  flre»  tm  it  throws  itself  or  is 
thrown  over,  sc  the  vessel.) 

Met  To  be  warm,  animated,  ardent,  eager. 

BoUer  is  app.  to  the  person  who,  and  the 
vessel  in  which  any  thing,  boils. 

Pr.  BouilUr ;  It.  BolHre  ;  8p.  BelWr  /  L.  Bul- 
Ung  perhaps  from  the  Or.  BoXXciv,  to  throw,  to 
throw  forth,  sc  from  the  surface.  The  «.  when 
app.  to  anebullltion  or  ejection  from  the  «™«« 
of  the  skin,  Is  written  BiU  by  WioUf  and  TindaU  j 
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in  P.  Pkmhinaii,  BuU$,    Set  Bilb.     Em-  Otw- 
Re-Un- 

BOIST,*  t.    Fr.  Boisie,  a  box.    See  Box. 
*  Chaucer. 

BOISTEROUS,  ad.     Turbulent,    tem- 

-LY.  pestuous,  stormy,  violent ;  any 

-NESS.  thing  coarse,  rude,  noisy. 

BoiSTOUS.*  *lVk'l^.     *^  Chaucer.     tBale. 

-ous-LY.t  TubervUle.    WdaL 

-MES8.t  D.  BUtemj   Ger.  Btiaen^  mordeie. 

-EOU8.t  BeU$wimd  ii  a  keen  bitioff  wlad ;  as 

i>.^>T.  *  ^  <  t^«  °<^^  ^^d.    The  D.  BiUUr  ii 

-EOUB-LT.v  ftaioo,,  raging,  turbulent.     And 

-NBSa.y  from  these  Boiatou$  and  Boitieroua 

may  hare  been  formed,  and  app.  as  above  explained. 

BOLARY,  ad.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
species  of  clayey  earth,  called  Bol-amumiac. 
L.  Bohu  ArmemUe,  a  kind  of  earth  found  in 
Armenia.— if m. 

BOLD,  0.  ad.  To  bold  or  6oUm,.— is  to 
-EN,  9.  confirm  the  courage,  to  give  addi- 
-HEDE.  tional  courage ;  or  as  we  now  say, 
-LT.  to  encourage  or  embolden,  (qy.) 
-NESS.  Bold,  the  mI.  is  also  app.  to  the  ex- 
treme of  courage,  to  that  which  is  daring, 
audacious,  impudent:  as  well  as  to  that 
which  is — 

Fearless,  intrepid,  dauntless,  coursgeous. 
To  that  which  is — 

Well,  firmly,  built  f  strongly  constructed, 
either  in*nature  or  art, — as  a  bold  coast ;  or, 
in  painting  or  statuary,  a  bold  figure. 

8e.Bald;  Fr.  Baud;  It.  Baldo;  D.  Boudt; 
A.  8.  Baidf  bytd,  ffebfld,  audax.  A.  8.  Bpldau^  to 
build,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and 
sure  and  tuu  to  couiolidate,  to  strengthen.  And 
thus  (adds  Tooke)  a  man  of  confirmed  courage, 
i.e.  a  confirmed  heart,  is  properly  said  to  be  a 
buildtd,  builtt  or  boU  man,  who,  In  the  A.  8.  is 
termed  bvU,  h^ltUd,  ge-byld,  gt^lded,  as  well  as 
baUL  The  A.  8.  Bold  and  Boll,  i.  «.  buUded, 
built,  are  both  likewise  used  indifibrently  forwbat 
we  now  call  a  building^  (L  e.  buiUUn,)  or  ttrong 
edifice.  In  8c.  BtUd,  ad.  is  bold;  and  BeOd,  t.  a 
building.    See  Bold,  infira,    Sm- 

BOLD,*  «.  From  BuiU,  build-en,  or  as  we 
now  say,  building.  See  Bold,  above.  *R.  Qlo. 

BOLL,  o.«.  BoLNiNQS.  To  boU,  is  to  round 
by  circumvolution,  by  rotation ;  and  then, 
gen.  to  round,  to  rise  out  in  a  round  form 
or  shape,  to  swell  out. 

The  bole  of  a  tree,  of  the  throat, — the 
round  trunk  or  stem. 

Wiclif  renders  inflationes,  bolmnge:  In- 
flati  estis,— "Ghe  ben  bolnun  with  pride." 

Ger.  Bol ;  from  BoteUt  vertere,  volvere,  rotare. 
—  Woeh,    Dan.  Bulner.    See  Ball  and  Bowl. 

BOLSTER,  9.  f.  ^obfer,t.—«6aZ/ or  roll 
-ER.  of  etraw.  To  boUier  is— to  put  or 
-INO.  place  a  bolster,  or  any  tiling  in 
shape  or  form  of  a  boleSer,  sc  as  a  support ; 
and  thus,  cons.,  to  raise,  to  uphold,  to  sus- 
tain, or  to  support 

A.  8.  JroM«r,  bolttrt;  D.BoUUr;  On.  PoMer, 
from  Boll.  (See  Boll.)  And  Ster,  or  Sir;  is 
perhaps  A.  S.  Str*^  straw. 

BOLT,  9.  f.  To  bolt,—hB  to  bolt  the  door, 
is  to  fitften  the  door,  to  strengthen  it ;  to 
throw  to— a  bolt,  i.  e.  as  now  app.,  to  tiirow 
to— that  by  which  a  door  or  shutter   is 
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fastened  or  atrengtiieiied;  froai  the  A.S. 

Byldan,  to  buDd,  strengthen,  or  confirm. 

(See  Tooke.)    Also  simply — ^To  fasten ;  to 

make,  to  hold  or  keep,  £ut ;  to  confine,  to 

constrain. 

In  D.  it  is  Boul,  L  e.  Boud^  the  past  tense  and 
paHp,  of  Bouwettf  to  build.    Un- 

BOLT,  V.     (Sc)  To  boU  the  bran.     To 

Boulter,  force  away,  to  drive  out,  to  silt 

BuLTEL.    or  separate,  sc.  the  fine  from  the 

coarse,  the  good  from  the  bad.    See  Bolt, 

iiffra. 

D.  BugdeUn ;  Ger.  BeuUlen  ;  Fr.  Bluier  ;  »a.A 
this  latter,  Ferrarius  derives  from  L.  Aptauda, 
(bran.)  And  Aptaudu^  aeeording  to  Waeh.  A  p4e- 
dendo,  (whence  our  Eng.  To  emplode.)  See  Men. 
and  Waeh.    BuUel  is  in  Low  L.  BuIUUum.    Vn- 

BOLT,  V.  t.  To  force  out  or  away,  to  throw 
or  drive  out,  to  eject,  to  expel ;  to  ruah  or 
cause  to  rush  out,  to  start  out 

The  e.  is  app.  to  an  arrow  from  a  bow ;  to 
a  \h\mdeT-bolt,  a  hird-bolt  Upright  as  a 
boU, — ^upright  as  a  dart,  straight  as  an  arrow. 
D.  Bolt ;  Ger.  Botu ;  from  the  «.  BoUm^  to 
throw,  which  Waeh.  thinks  is  certainly  from  Gr. 
BoXXetv,  to  cast  or  throw.  It  admits  of  con- 
jecture, that  to  boU  bran,  to  boU  out,  are  usages 
of  the  same  word,  and  denote— To  throw*  to 
throw  out,  to  expel,  to  c;)ect. 

BOLT-SPRITT,  or  Bowspritt,  «.     A 

transverse  beam  on  the  mast  of  a  ship. 

Vox  nautioa,  (says  Sk.)  from  the  D.  BaU, 
vectis,  a  bar :  and  SpriU,  a  sailyard. 

BOMB,  V.  t.  Bomb,  —  a  loud  hmxmiiii^ 
-ARD,  V.  t,  noise  or  sound. .  Bomb,  bom- 
-ARD-IE&.  bard, — a  gun  or  cannon,  re- 
-MSNT.  markable  for  its  loud  noise, 

-ILATION.*      when  discharged. 

Bombard'fthnse  is  used  by  B.  Jonson  for 
ampuUas, — a  phrase  of  more  sound  than 
sense, — sounding  or  noisy,  as  a  bomb  or 
bombard. 

A  bombard  of  sack  or  beer, — is  a  vessel, 
so  called,  perhaps,  from  some  resemblsnee 
to  the  murthering  piece  or  gun. 

A  bombard-mBSi,  Mr.  Gifford  says,  wsis 
one  of  the  people  who  attended  at  the  but- 
tery-hatch, ana  carried  the  huge  cans  of 
beer  to  the  different  offices. — *  Brown, 

Fr.  Bombard-e ;  It.  &  Sp.  •«  ;  Ger.  Bomhe,  bmm- 
bert;  D.Bommen,  bombannen;  Bw.  Bomb  ;  Dan. 
Bembef  which  KiUan  thinks  are  words  k  sono 
fiota.  Voss.  thinks  the  same  of  6r.  Boju/Sor,  and 
L.  BowAm*.  Bombarda,  (a  new  word,  he  remarks, 
for  a  new  thing,)  i  bombo,  et  ardart,  so  named 
because  it  vomits  or  throws  fbrth  iron  balls  with  a 
noise  and  blazing  fire,— cum  sonitu  et  flamma. 
Laiuentius  Valla,  who  wrote  in  1420,  about  fiarty 
years  after  the  invention  of  these  mwlhmiimg 
pieces,  as  Cot  calls  them,  gives  the  same  opinion. 

BOMBASES^,s.  The  ancienU  (says  Sk.) 
BO  called  —  Any  soft  or  delicate  wool 
adapted  for  weaving  garments. 

Fr.  Bomb-iuiM;  It.  -MtMo;  L.  Bomkfpt;  Gr. 
Bo/i;9vf  ,  a  word,  as  Voss.  uiinks,  of  Eastern  origin. 

BOMBAST,  or  Bumbast,  v.  «.  ad.  To 
-ic.  stuff  out ;  to  swell  or  cause  to  swell 
-ET.*  out,  largely,  excessively ;  hence  the 
j;  app.  met  to  tumid  or  inflated  words,  or 
language,  exceeding  the  occasion, — of  more 
soimd  than  sense. — *SiKift, 


BOK 
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or  «•  wn»  ori^  w  Bvmhuki,  (qr.)  Bum- 
teii,  Ik.  mfu,  ii  Inea  sewed  toffsther  with  flax 
betweea.  HecUujt  and  Holland  call  it  CoUtm. 
Beoce  ^mbm$l  wwda  or  style,— inflated,  et  quasi 
tfnppd  icftftua. 

BOND,  4^  ad.  -AOB.  The  past  tense  and 
pastp,,  of  the  eu  To  &«iiJ,  (qv.) 

A  bpmd  is  that  which  binds,  fastens,  or 
coafhe^ ;  or  bj  which  any  thing  is  bound, 
(Mbeofe^,  or  confined ;  which  puts  or  keeps 
in  ecmfinement,  under  constraint,  under 
ob%atioo :  that  which  constrains  or  obliges, 
vhidi  ibroei  or  compels. 

A  iamd  man,  maid,  &c.  u  a  b(mnd  ao^n, 
Sn.  kommd  to  serritude  or  obedience;  t)te 
wDida  are  usually  written  affixed. 

BONE,  c.  «.  '*  The  bones  are  to  support 
-uau.  the  body,  and  to  bear  great  burdens, 
•T.  or  to  be  employed  in  strong  exer- 
cises, diey  being  made  hollow,  for  lightness 
and  stifibess.'* — Ray. 

ilMie-Iace,  or  i^«-worked  lace,  is  lace 
woiked,  made,  or  manufiustured  upon  bones. 

To  make  no  bones,  is  to  do — ^as  willingly, 
as  readily,  as  easily  as  a  dog  or  other 
animal  devours  meat  without  bones;  and 
thns — to  inyent  no  difficulties. 

Bone-set,  to  set  a  dislocated  or  fractured 
home  into  its  place. 

h,B.Ban;  Ga.  Beinf  Bw.  8s  D.  Been;  Sc. 
Martiniiu,  Waeh.  Ifare,  agree  with  other 
that  the  Northern  Bon  and  the  Gr. 
to  go^  to  atep  Amrard,  to  proeeed,  ire, 
gxadl,  laoedcre,  must  have  some  aiBnity .  **  Crura," 
a^s  Wadi.  *^sunt  naturalia  gradiendi  instru- 
nnrta.*  And  Martinios,  '*  BWit,  os ;  quia  oeslum 
▼litnie  cat  to  fia*vu¥.'' — Qnere  f  A.  8.  B«on,  ex- 
irtetn,  cztare.    Un- 

BON£CHI£F,*  «.  Fr.  Boa^  good,  and 
the  chief  or  head ;  opposed  to  Mis- 
—^Ckaactr.    W.Tkorpo. 

BONER,*  ad,      Fr.  Bonnaire,    "gentle, 
eoorteoaa.  affiible,  mild,  without  malice, 
faithful,  sincere." — Coi. 
^  Jewel,  and  old  romanees. 
Boner  is  still  preserved  in  De-bonair. 

BON'FIRE,  f.  A  boon-fire,  a  fire  of  joy 
or  gladness ;  gen.  a  fire  Toluntarily  IdntUed 

sa  a  token, 

Hiekes  in  his  DIetion.  Island,  says  that  Ban- 
fyr^  wbenee  ouz  Bon»-JU*,  by  change  of  a  letter 
of  like  same  ocganle  utteraaeo  (namely  I  into  n)  is 
fkoa  Bai-fjr*  '")P*»  ^**  Bal;  Isl.  Baalt  in- 
aandiam.  The  Gioesarist  to  G.  Douglas  adopts 
this  opiaioo,  and  it  is  transcribed  into  Lye's  edi- 
tion ef  Jun.  without  oomment.  But  Jon.  himself, 
In  hk  Gloss.  Goth,  in  t.  Bahuion,  torquere,  (with 
wUdi  ha  considexs  the  AS.  Bal  to  be  con- 
nected) intimates  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  Indeed 
(in  cooalsteney  with  this  connexion) 
of  the  wage  of  the  A.  8.  BmlStr  and 
(L  e.  (tesc)  in  application  to  the  fires 
by  Abraham,  io  born  his  only  son,  and  by 
NaboehodoDoaor  to  bim  the  three  young  men. 

Thov  Ii  no  cvidenoe  that  such  a  word  aa  Bmn- 
ffr  ewer  exiaied.  The  etymology  propoeed  tqr  Sk. 
oertaiab^  aeearda  bettor  with  our  more  eommoa 
nsage  of  the  word,  and  is  more  simple  in  itself. 
**  Tffa  fntoa,  qd.  bomms,  rel  bene  omfaiatus  ignis, 
Le;  fk.  O.  OB  bom  feu." 

BON^RACE,  «.  A  frontal  or  corering 
f&r  the  feraheada  of  inlants,  to  defend  them 
from  iafnry  when  th^  fall;  so  called  be- 
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cause  they  seem  graceful  or  becoming  to 
them.  Baret  considers  it  to  have  been  a 
mere  umbrella  or  umbraculum,  **  to  keepe 
off  the  sunne." 

Fr.  Bonme-graee,  Cot.  says,  is  the  uppermost 
flap  of  the  downhanging  tail  of  a  Fr.  hood ;  and 
hence,  detorto  sensu,  according  to  Sk.  our  Bon- 
grttee,—oB  abort  explained. 

BONIFY,  V.  -FORM.   To  become,  or  cause 
to  become,  good;   to  do  good,  to  benefit 
Cudworth  is  sole  authority. 
Fr.  Bomfier,  from  the  L.  Bonus,  nndjh. 

BONNET,  9.  «.  A  clothing  or  coyering 
of  the  head. 

Bonnet  is  also  app.  to  certain  small  sails 
attached  to  the  larger  sails. 

Fr.  Bonnet;  Sp.  BoneU;  D.  Boiui ;  Sw.  Bonad. 
The  Sw.  Bonad,  Ihre  deduces  from  Bwr.  J9o,  boa,  to 
prepare,  to  provide.  Weel  bodd,  he  observes,  is 
well-dothed,  i.e.  well  prepared  or  provided,  se. 
against  the  cold :  and  hence,  Bonad,  a  clothing,  a 
covering :  Huf wud  bonad,  tegmen  capitis.    Un- 

BONNY,*  ad.  Good,  in  any  respect; 
•ILY.  having  good  features,  good  com- 
-iMEss.  plexion,  good  form ;  well  made ; 
having  good  and  manly  dispositions.  See 
Boon. 

*Common  in  our  old  btdlads  and  rontances. 

Fr.  Bon,  bonne,  good.    Not  in  our  old  lexicons. 

BOOBY,  s,  -isH.  The  Eng.  Booby  is  pro- 
bably no  more  than  an  emphatic  repetition 
of  boy, — sc.  boy,  boy ;  a  boy  indeed,  a  mere 
boy,  having  none  but  boyish,  childish  qua- 
lities and  dispositions ;  a  simpleton. 

The  penguin  is  called  booby,  from  its 
stupidity  when  in  danger  of  being  killed. 

Jun.  t^nks  that  Boobg  has  the  same  origin  as 
Se.  Bowbard;  namely,  Gr.  Dov/3apar.  as  heavy 
as  an  ox :  or,  as  Hesychlus  interprets,  a  great, 
senseless  fellow,  (from  Bovt,  an  ox;  and  fiapot, 
heaviness.)  Ruddiman  derives  Bowbtwd  from  L. 
Bubo,  an  owl. 

BOOK,  V.  s.  The  s.  app.  to— A  collection 
-ISH.  of  written  or  printed  leaves  or 

-I8H-LT.  pages  (of  paper  or  other  mate- 
-NBSB.  riu). — A  portion  of  such  col- 
-LESS.        lection. 

-MAN.  To  be  well  booked,  in  Gower, 
-WORK,  is  to  be  well  read  in  books; 
-FUL.*       learned  in  books,  6oaA:-learned. 

Bookman, — a  man  who  reads  many  books; 
learned  in  books. 

A  book-worm, — (met)  one  who  feeds  on, 
delights  in  books. 

To  book,  in  modem  usage,  is  to  write 

into  a  book. — *Pope. 

Ger.  Buck;  D.  Bosk;  Sw.  Book;  Dan.  Boy; 
AS.  Boe,  and  also  Bocian,  to  book.  In  A.  8. 
Boe,  Is  also  a  beeeh  tree.  Hence  it  has  been  pre- 
sumed by  Sk.  amongst  others,  that  our  ancestors 
wrote  upon  the  bark  of  the  beeeh  tree  (ftglnis  cor- 
tlcibus,  Sk.)  and  that  the  name  thus  originated. 
Wach.,  supported  by  learned  names,  ascribes  to  It 
an  or^n  slmQar  to  that  of  L.  Folumen,  (from 
Volvere,  to  roll,)  vis.  Ger.  Bug-en ;  A.  8.  Bt^an, 
flectere,  eonvolvere ;  to  bow,  to  fold.    Un- 

BOOM,  e.  App.  as  bumble  by  Chaucer, 
and  bump  by  Dryden,  to  the  noise  of  the 
bittern.  Also  to  the  noise  and  roar  of  the 
waves.  See  To  Bomb,  and  Bittern. 
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BOOM, «.  V.  A  long  pole  or  beam :  and  To 
boom  off, — to  keep,  to  push  off  with  a  boom 
or  pole.     Uaed  met  by  North. 

BOON,  ad,     Fr.  Bon,  bonne.     A  boon  blade 
.  or  companion,  a  bon  compagnon  (Fr.) ;  bonus, 

i  e.  lepidus,  fitctus  et  hihrii  aooiua. — Sk. 

A  pleasant,  witty,  merry  companion.     See 

BONNT. 

BOON,  t.  App.  to — Some  good  or  benefit, 
either  asked  or  granted. 
To  boon  or  bettn,  (Ray,)  to  do  service  to 
another  as  a  landlord;  and  boon  day%, 
(Brocket,)  those  days  which  tenants  are 
obliged  to  employ  for  the  benefit  of  their 
lord,  gratis,  are  from  the  Fr.  Abonmr  or 
Abonner,  to  make  good  or  do  good  unto ;  to 
make  good  one  thing  with  another;  to 
compound  with. — See  Cot. 

A.  8.  Btnt;  Sw.  Bon*  In  Lake  1.  IS,  Or. 
A«fKir,  L.  Dtprteatio,  are  in  A.  8.  venion  ren- 
dered btnt.     It  appears,  (8k.)  to  be  firom  L. 

BOOR,  «.     Gen. — A  rustic,  a  down;  a 

-ISH.       rude,  uncivilised  person. 

-isHLT.    '*  Our  Saxons  did  term  them,  like 

the  Dutchmen,  boors,  that  is,  such  as  live 

by  tilth  or  grasing,  and  by  works  of  hiu- 

bandry." — Spel. 

A.  8.  Bund:  D.  Botr;  Ger.  Bauer.  A.  S.Bmrs 
Is  found  in  compotttlon,  as  Qtbure,  a  countrr- 
man,  a  tiller  of  tbe  land,  from  the  A.  8.  Byan ;  D. 
Boer^  flnran  Bouwen;  Ger.  Bauer,  from  Bawen, 
habitare,  colore,  incolere,  to  bide,  to  dwell. 

BOOT,  0.  s.  To  superadd,  to  substitute, 
-LESS.  to  supply,  to  atone  for,  to  com- 
-LESSLY.  pensate  with,  to  remedy  with,  to 
<rY.  make  amends  with,  to  add  some- 

thing mare  in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
in  something  else. — See  Tooke,  And  more 
gen.— 

To  compensate,  to  reward,  to  bestow  or 
confer  some  benefit  or  advantage  upon,  to 
serve  or  be  of  service  to.  To  boot  is  the 
infinitive,  and  is  eqiuvalent  to — m  addition. 
What  boots  it  ?— what  profit,  what  benefit  is 
it  7  what  avails  it  ?  Boot  and  booty  are  the 
same, —viz.  acquisition,  gain,  profit,  ad- 
vanta^ :  the  latter  app.  to  that  which  is 
acquired  or  gmned  fh>m  an  enemy;  as 
plunder,  pillage.  To  play  booty,  is  to  play 
apparently  to  the  gain  or  advantage  of  an- 
other. 

Bootless, — ^profitless,  useless. 

A.  8.  Betau  or  Botun  ;  D.  Boetsn ;  Ger.  Batten  ; 
8w.  Boota,  emeodare,  juvaie,  prodesse,  proficere. 

BOOT,  «.  0.  The  boot  of  a  coach  is  some- 
thing superadded  to  the  coach,  to  convey 
additional  luggage,  &c 

Boots  for  the  legs,  are  an  additional  co- 
vering or  protection  for  the  legs. 

Fr.  Ba4er,  to  poll  on  boote,  or  put  boots  an.--<7of . 
8k.  prefers  the  A.S.  Abuian,  about;  because  boote 
go  round  or  about  the  legs.  It  is  more  probably 
ftom  A.  8.  Botau,  D.  Boeten,  to  boot,  (qv.)  to 
superadd,  to  supper ;  to  add  something  more  In 
order  to  make  up  a  deflciencj  in  something  less. 

BOOTH, «.  "Booth,  an  house  made  of 
bowes:*—TyndaU,  \ 
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P.  Boede,  an  abode,  ftmn  the  ».  BeHiem  :  A.  8. 
Bidan,  to  abide,  maaexe,  morars;  or  more  imme- 
diately Arom  the  D.  Bouwen,  to  build,  to  oonstmeL 
— Sk.  More  probably  baoause  made  of  that  wbldi 
bmeeth  or  bou^ieth, 

BO-PEEP,  s.  Lusus  puerilis  (says  Sk.) ; 
the  sport  of  children,  or  perhaps  of  parent 
and  child,  hiding  and  peeping. 

BORD,  o.      To  approach,  to  accost,   or 
-£&,«.!.   accoast      "The  Arabiana  that 
-BAER.       horded    on  the  black   mor."^- 
BibU,  \S5l.  2  Chron.  zzi. 
To  be  or  come  near  upon,  close  to,  close 
to  the  edge  or  confines  of;  also,  To  sotroand 
with  an  edge  or  border.    See  Bovnow 
Fr.  Border;  D.  Boorden. 

BORDELL,  s,    A  brothel-house. 
.O.       Ger.  Bor-dell;  D.  -deel;  Fr.  -deou;    It. 

-AH.  ^„^gfi^  {,  compounded  of  6ortf,  the  border 
or  edge,  and  eau,  water;  because  such  places 
were  heretofore  au  bord  de  I'eau,  on  the  edge  of 
the  vater.  Wach.  says  tbsX  BordeU,  lupaaw,  ia 
the  dim.  of'the  A.  8.  Bon/,  a  house ;  and  properly 
signifies  domuncula,  a  small  house.  Domniinila, 
he  considers  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the 
places  for  luxurious  indulgences  among  tbe 
andents  were  tente  or  booths  stationed  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  This  fSsct,  he  observes.  Men. 
has  proved  from  Cicero,  Orat.  x.  in  Venrem,  and 
8uetonius  in  Nerone.— May  not  6on^ell,  ap^ 
not  merely  to  places,  but  to  persons,  be  deiiveid 
bom  Bawd  r  (qv.) 

BORDRAGING,* «.    Pillage. 

*  Spenser,  who  tdso  writes  Bodrags, 

Dan.  Bort-drager;  to  drag,  or  drag  along  {drager\ 
to  carry,  hale,  hurry,  or  draw  awuff  {borte). 

BORE,  s.    App.  to  the  rapid  and  noisy 

influx  of  the  tide  into  a  river  or  straits 

Bore  is,  perhaps,  Bawer^  bawr,  borSt  ttam  tte 
loud  noise  which  accompanies  it.  The  D.  Heers^ 
bereUf  is— sublate  et  ferodter  clamaie,  mote  er- 
eorum.  Undo  et  fluotlbus  marinis  apod  noa 
nomen.— See  JTUiae.  Wlclif(lCattviiL)reoden 
Irruit,  "  went  in  a  great  hire  f  and  Apoe.  xvilL 
impetu,  "in  a  Mre.**  And  see  BoxxaXi,  and 
Baw. 

BORE,  9.  s,  -ER.    To  pieroe  or  penetrate 

through,  to  make  a  hole  or  cavity  through, 

to  perforate ;   (met)  to  tease  by  ceaseless 

repetition  —  Uke  the  unvaried,  continued 

action  of  a  borer, 

A.  8.  Bor^n;  Ger.  -en;  D. Booren;  8w.  B6rm, 
Wach.  and  8k.  think  the  Or.  n«pav,  IrwM^lfMv, 
whence  the  L.  Forare,  is  the  parent  of  this 
word. 

BORE,  BoREN,  BoRMB,  or  Born.     Bans 
is,  Borne— into  life;  Inrought  forth,  pro- 
duced— ^into  being,  or  existence. 
The  past  tense  and  past  p.  of  the  «.  To  boar. 

In-  Un- 

BOREAL,  ad.    Northern. 

L.  Borealie,  from  Boreas,  the  name  given  to  the 
north  wind,  aro  mv  fiotit, — &tmi  its  beUowing^ 
roaring  noise.— See  Foes.    And  see  Bexn,  s. 


BOROUGH,  f.  A  Burg  or  Boreughmeant 
formerly  a  fortified  town,  (see  Tooke^ ;  and 
Ventegan  says,  "  All  places  that  in  old  time 
had  among  our  ancestors  the  name  of  Bomr" 
roughst  were  places  one  way  or  other  fenced 
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(Rettitation  of  Decayed  In- 
telligcnoe,  e.7.) 

Gen.^— A  place  of  defence  or  lecurity. 

Sec  filTRBOW. 

Oe.  Mmiffmm ;  A.  8.  Bsorgom,  Urgam,  bfr^u, 
to  b»r»  to  defend,  to  foctuy.    See  Bo&oh. 

BORREL,  «u  «dL  Mr.  Tyrw.  derives  it 
from  the  Fr.  Bmrtam^  which  (Cot.  sayi)  is 
a  thiek  eoane  (loth,  of  a  brown  russet,  or 
dark  mingled  colour.  It  appears  to  hare 
Imcd  also  spp.  to  those  who  wore  such 
coarse  gaiments:  to  laymen. 

BOBROW,  V.  «.  A  BorwM  was  formerly 
>BR.  used  for  what  we  now  call  a  security, 
-mo.  anj  person  or  thing  by  which  re- 
payment is  lecured;  and  by  which  the 
leader  Is  defended  or  guarded  from  the  loss 
of  his  loan. — Tooke.  Mj  faith  to  borwe  ; 
SL  John  to  btrwe  ;  Mr.  l^rw.  interprets, — 
Mj  faith  for  a  pledge ;  St  John  for  a  se- 
curity.     Dan.  Bcrgenm 

"Both,  in  Old  Saxon,  signififith  a  pledge 
or  saie^,  and  yet  it  is  so  used  with  us  in 
some  speedies,  as  Chsucer  saith ;  St  John 
to  hornw,  that  is,  for  assurance  and  war- 
naty.** — J^peuser.  On  IreiaiuL 

To  bmrom,  in  mercantile  concerns,  is  to 
take  or  receire  the  money,  or  other  pro- 
perty of  snother,  upon  a  promise  or  pledge, 
or  memniff  given,  to  repay  or  return  it 

To  take  or  receive  without  such  a 
pledge; — a  gentle  term  for — to  steal,  to 
thieve^ 

A.  8.  AapfpM  ;  D.  Borfhem;  Dan.  Burger;  Get. 
to  fmid,  to  Mcure.   See  BoaovoH.   Ua- 


BQRSHOIJ>£B, «.  ie.  Bwnmght  elder  j 
tke  etder,  senior,  man  in  the  borough, 

BOSKE,  s.     Also  written  Buike,  butky, 
(qv.)    A  bush. 

Boekett  firom  It  Botchetto,  a  dim. 
-T.  of  Homo,  is — a  grove. 


BOSOM,  sujL  HofSM  may  be  so  called  firom 
orahape;  Aotmy,  bending,  curving. 
It  IS  also  app.  to  that  within  or 
the  boeom;    as  the  heart,  —  the 
or  passions,  the  sffections,  the  de- 
af the  heart 


To 


A.  8. 


, — ^To  store,  to  treasure  up  in 
to  seat  or  fix  deeply ;  to  store  or 
to  shelter. 

friend, — a  friend  of  our  aifec- 
a  friend  affectionately,  especially. 
And  so  of  other  compounds. 

"D.  Btttmf  Gsr.  Bmtem.    Jan. 
los  iSbrsciv.  to  feed,  to  nouriah. 
the  FT.  Ptowr,  toft  Btpofr^  to  rent,  to  lean 
tafkntt  rmi  and  r«poM  upon  th« 
ssgrs*  that  Gcr.  Bosm  may  arise 
d  this  fmlkm  from  frnMun^  fatten^ 
to  eaounot.    In  thli  uncertainty  a  new 
to  tnee  the  woid  may  be  allowed.— In 
we  hava  0»f  ■««,  to  bow;  Bua$uw^  bt^wm : 
the  A  B.  BecMM.    In  D.  Booghtm, 
wnee  periiapa  the  D.  Boutm. 
to  bow ;  Btag^am .-  and  hence 
€m.  Inconftrmation,  it  may 
UmS  the  L.  Simtu  and  the  6r. 
na,  and  ahm  a  bay  or  ^ow. 
Ihi. 


BOSS,  V.  s.  A  Bote  is — Any  thing  rising 
-ED.  or  raised  up,  swollen,  projecting, 
-Y.      thrusting  or  pushing  forth. 

Mr.  OtSbrd,  in  a  note  on  B.  Jonson's 
Time  Vindicated,  observes,  that  **  Boss  (the 
Boss  of  Billinsgate)  is  an  head  or  reservoir 
bf  water.  It  frequently  occurs  in  Stowe. 
*  The  bosses  of  water  at  Belinsgate,  by  Powles 
Wharfe,  and  by  St  Giles  without  Cripple- 
gate,  were  made  in  the  vear  1423.'  (Survey 
of  London.)  *' 

It.  BoMza.  **Bo*te,  Ft.  from  Pusa,  wliich  is 
formed  fkom  ^v^o,  ^yaa»$,  injio  ;—^tMr<kt  pvM, 
btua,  bussa,  boste.  From  Pu9€i^  the  Latlni  formed 
Pusuta,  piM/«ia,  a  pustule.**  Thus  Men.  Killan 
has  Boss*,  bokeler,  umbo.  Wach.  explains  Bouelitf 
globis  et  ocmis  ludere ;  bnt  adds,  that  the  proper 
meaning  Is,  trudere,  Impellere,  propulsare.  Sk. 
varies  little  from  Men. ;  and  adds,  that  Bou  is, 
res  quasi  extumescens,  any  thing  rising  up.  Em- 

BOTANY,  s.  Knowledge,  science,  of 
-1ST.  herbs,  of  plants  ;   of  vegetable 

-ic.  nature. —  Brown, 

-ICAL.  Fr.  Botan-ique;  It-  -iea;  8p.  'ieoj 

OLooER.*  ®''  BoTttvfi.  a  herb,  herbage;   that 
"  which  is  fed  upon  j  from  /SMfv,  to  feed. 

BOTCH,  V.  «.  As  now  used— To  botch  is, 
-ER.  to  amend  or  repair,  in  patches^  in 
-T.  clumsy  pieces ;  to  patch  together 

-EDLT.  clumsily,  unsuitably;  with  pieces 
of  a  diiSerent  quality  or  colour.  And  thus 
the«.  maybe  app.  to  discoloured,  disfiguring 
spots,  tumours  or  eruptions. 

Jun.  thinks,  that  the  D.  Boelttn^  to  6o<f^0  or 
boteht,  is  the  frequentative  of  Boetetit  (see  Boot,) 
to  amend,  to  rep^.  Boteh,  the  s.  he  and  8k.  sup- 
pose to  be  from  the  Fr.  Boue;  It.  Bozza;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  assigning  a  dif- 
ferent origin  to  these  words. 

BOTH,  ad,  CO.     Chaucer  uses  the  c^'m- 

sion,  ''your  bother  love,"  which  Mr. Tyrw. 

observes  might  lead  one  to  suspect  that 

bother  was  the  genitive  of  both,  as  oiler  of 

alle. 

Go.  Bu,  bmt :  A.  8.  Sa,  baiiea ;  Ger.  8s  D.  Begde  ; 
8w.  Bad0i  Dan.  Boade.  R.  Gloucester  writes 
B*p€  as  well  as  Bothe.  The  origin  of  this  word  is 
unknown.  Ihre  thinks  it  is  compounded  of  two 
nmonymous  words,  te,  two,  and  ttoa,  two. — See 
Ikrt  in  voce  BatU, 

BOTHER,  V.  s.    To  pother,  is  to  make  a    ^r**e 
pudder,  or  rather  a  puiher ;  qd.  a  powder  ; 
to  raise  a  dust,  as  a  horse  running  with 
speed.— iS%.    Cons. — 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  as  one  involved  in 
dust,  in  a  cloud, — who  cannot  see  his  way ; 
to  perplex,  to  puszle,  to  confound. 

A  word  common  in  vulgar  speech,  but  rare  in 
writing.  Perhaps  the  same  at  pother.  Locke  uses 
pother  (qv.)  exactly  as  Swift  uses  bother.  And  it 
does  not  seem  to  matter  which  way  the  words  are 
written. 

BOTT,  s.  A  grub  that  bites.  <*  The  botts 
that  fret  and  gnaw  in  the  bellies." — HoUand, 
Ptinie.     From  the  A.  S.  BUan,  to  bite. 

BOTTLE,  (.  Fr.  Boteatt,  a  bundle,  or 
bottle,  as  of  hay.— Cot  It  is  still  common 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England  to  call  a 
truss  or  bundle  of  hay,  a  bottle,     Sk.  sug- 

fests  that  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  bundle. 
\m- 
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BOTTLE, «.«.  Bottle  is  the  name  of— 
-ED.  A  vewel  of  Tarioos  sizei,  made 
-I NO.  of  glasB  or  other  material,  narrow- 
ing to  a  neck  at  the  top,  to  receive  the 
stopper. 

Fr.  BouUUU;  It.  BoUgUa  ;  8p.  Botiia  ;  Low  L. 
Buticula;  Bw.  Buteljit;  Dan.  BniUl.  Voti.  and 
Hen.  derive  ftom  the  Low  €^.  Boirrrit*  which  Sk. 
has  no  doabt  ie  itself  of  northern  origin.  Lje  and 
Serenius  think  that  BoUU  is  a  dim.  of  the  A.  8. 
ByttUt  a  butt  or  cask.    See  Butt. 

BOTTOM,  V.  s.  ad.  Bottom,  «.— that  upon 
-LESS,  which  we  tread,  stand,  walk,  or 
-RY.  go;  the  lowest  part;  the  part  at 
the  lowest  depth.  That  upon  which 
any  thiof  stands,  rests ;  upon  which  it  is 
sustained  or  supported ;  the  foundation ; 
the  groundwork :  or,  That  which  bides, 
dwells,  remains  settled ;  settles,  subsides ; 
and  thus  the  lowest  part,  &c. 

To  venture  in  the  same  hottom,  is  (met) 

o  ran  the  same  risk  as  those  who  have 

/entured  to  embark  themselves  or  properly 

in  the  same  ship's  bottoms   and  bottom  is 

app.  to  the  whole  ship. 

To  bottom^  is  to  rest,  place,  or  stand 
upon ;  to  fix,  found,  or  establish. 

Bottomry, — a  pledge  of  the  keel  or  bottom 
of  the  ship,  as  security  for  repayment  of 
money. 

A.  8.  Buim  ;  D.  Bodtm ;  Ger.  Boten  ;  Sw.  Boin, 
Wach.  refers  to  the  Ger.  Pedden ;  A.  8.  Peththian, 
(whence  our  patk^)  to  trample  or  tread  upon,  to 
bruise  with  the  feet;  or  rather  ftom  the  AS.,  D., 
ft  Ger.  w.  Bid-an,  Be§d-e»,  BHden,  to  bide,  to 
remain.    Un- 

BOUGE,  V.  To  bUg€  or  bulge,  (qv.) 
(/tret  is  by  Holland  rendered  Bouget ;  L  e. 
something  swelling  or  bellying  out 

BOUGE,  t.  Mr.  OiiTord  observes,  that 
"Bouge  of  Court  was  an  allowance  of  meat 
and  drink  for  the  tables  of  the  inferior  offi- 
cers, and  others  who  were  occasionally 
called  to  serve  and  entertain  the  Court" 
(B.  Jonson's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  228,  n.  1.) 
It  appears  to  have  meant  merely  free  en- 
trance or  access,  ingress  and  egress. 

Fr.  *'Boucht,  a  mouth;  also,  a  passage,  entry, 
entrance,  or  overturn  into.  Avoir  boueh  d  court, 
to  eat  and  drink  scot-free ;  to  have  budge-a-court, 
to  be  in  ordinary  at  court." — Cot. 

BOUGH,  or  Bow,  s.     So  called,  because 
it  bows  or  bends  from  the  stem  or  trunk. 
A.  8.  Bujf-oHt  to  bow,  (qv.) 

BOUGHT,  or  Bout,  s.  The  bought  of  a 
serpent, — the  flexures,  bends,  curves,  folds, 
or  mvolutions. 

The  bought  of  the  knee  or  elbow  (in  the 
north  called  height)  is — the  flexure  or  cur- 
vature of  the  knee  or  elbow.  A  winding 
bout,  —  an  involution.  Another  bout, — 
another  turn.  The  bout  of  a  sling,  is  the 
bent  leather  upon  which  the  stone  or  thing 
to  be  thrown  is  laid.     See  Bout. 

From  the  A.  8.  Bug-an,  to  bow ;  to  bend,  to 
turn. 

BOULINE,  or  Bolino,  s.  "  A  tack  or 
cord  in  a  ship,  with  which  mariners  use  to 
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draw  the  sail  which  way  thay  Ust,  that  ^b&j 

may  thereby  gather  the  wind :  Fr.  BouUane, 

perhaps  from  bouie,  globus,  firom  its  round 

form." — Mvu, 

Vox  nautica,  firom  the  FT.  BoUne,  houUue,  nt- 
dens  quidam  in  navL— ^Jr.    Dan.  Borline. 

BOUN,  or  Bound,  pt,  Boun,  bone,  or  boom, 
is — prepared,  or  provided,  dressed,  readj. 
And  To  be  bound  to  any  place, — 

Prepared  or  provided,  ramished  or  sup- 
plied (with  freight  or  cargo,  aa  a  ship  6esitMi 
to  Brazil).  I  am  bomnd  to  go  to  such  % 
place,  to  do  such  a  thing, — prepared,  ready, 
to  ^0 ;  on  the  start,  on  the  way ;  ready  to 
do  it,  on  the  point  of  doing  it.  In  Spenser ; 
**  The  way  that  does  to  heaven  bound g  "  L  e. 
prepare,  fit,  lead,  'guide :  and,  gen.  To  be 
bound  is — 

To  be  on  the  way  or  voyage,  on  the  road, 

in  the  course. 

Ray :  To  boun  or  umboun,  is  to  dress,  and  vn- 
drsss ;  perhaps  from  the  D.  foarvm,  to  build,  to 
manure.     Boon  days,  are  those  days  which  the 
tenants  are  obliged  to  employ  for  the  ben^  of 
their  lord,  gratis — Boun^  (bounr*dt)  bound,  are, 
in  Sc,  and  also  in  northern  parts  of  England,  very 
common  words :   Whither  are  ye  bound  t    I  sbb 
bound  for  such  a  place,  the  Gloss,  to  6.  Douglas 
interprets  rsody,  adopting  the  etymok^  of  8k^ 
the  A.S.  Abund-en^  expeditus.  from  the  r.  Bind- am, 
to  bind ;  and,  agreeing  with  him  that  it  is  a  meta- 
phor fkom  military  service,  in  wliich  the  men, 
when  prepared  for  march,  have  all  their  baoaf* 
bound  up,  (whence  he  adds  the  L.  Aodngi  adlter.) 
Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  the  true  ori^n  is  the  Sw. 
Boa^  to  prepare.    Ihn  interprets  Rode-boen,  xlM 
paxmtus,  (i. «.  ready  boun^)  ready  or  already  pro- 
pared;   Far- boon,  fmrdorhown,   prepared   for   a 
Journey,  prepared  to  go.  Readff  boun  is  a  oommen 
Scotch  phrase.     The  8w.  Boo  is  the  D.  Boumtm 
(proposed  by  Ray) ;  Ger.  Bauon ;  A.  8.  Bf^an,  to 
build :— oons.  To  oonstruct,  to oontrlve,  to  provide^ 
to  prepsre ;  also  to  till,  or,  as  Ray  says,  to  manure, 
to  dress  the  land.    8ee  Booa. 

BOUNCE,  e.  #.    Met  To  boast;  to  crack. 
-ER.      Vox  a  sono  Acta,  says  8k.    Perhaps  from 
-INO     ^ound$t  bount*^  bounce^    See  Bovwo,  ¥r. 
'    Bondiff  infta,  to  which  Bouneo  is  equi- 
valent, and  Sc.  To  boumtt  In  Jamieson 

BOUND,  v.  s,  -INO-8TONE.     Fr.  "Bondir, 

to  bound,  to  rebound,  to  leap,  jump,  jer^ 

skip,  rise  (suddenly  and  swifUy)  upward." — 

Cot,     Om.  -INO. 

To  bound  (Sk.  says)  is  from  the  "Fr,  Bondir,  to 
be  struck  back,  to  leap  back,  to  be  dashed  back, 
from  the  L.  Undar9f  abundart,  redmndan,  be- 
cause a  1>all,  when  struck  back,  oommeat  et  remeat 
instar  undarum,  Butrc6oimd  (to  which  he  refers, 
and  which  he  explains  to  signify— to  be  driven 
back  as  a  ball,  )he  derives  from  the  It.  Rknbombmre, 
to  resound  as  an  echo,  from  the  Gr.  8o|A/fotk  fiopk' 
fitiPt  to  bomb,  or  hum.    Re- 

BOUND,  V,  s.     To  include  or  inclose, 

-ARY.  within  limits  or  confines;    to 

-ER.  -LESS,  limit,  to  confine,  to  restrict  or 

-LESSLY.     restrain ;  to  determine  or  ter- 

-LE88NB88.  miuate. 

Low  L.  Bonmo,  or  boma,  or  bunda,  bosinars ; 
Fr.  Bonntf  or  6orN«,  bornwr.  Abonner,  abormtr,  to 
fix  the  bourn  or  bound;  to  iadnda,  or  Indooe 
within  limiu.  To  bound,  whlefa  (with  the  mere 
diflbrence  of  the  interchangealde  letters  b  and  p) 
Is  to  pound,  tnm  the  A.  8.  Pifud-an,  to  laaiooe. 
Km-  Out-  I7n- 
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BOUNTY, «.  Boimty  may  be  explained-- 
-B^ovt.  A  disposition  to  do  good ;  gen. — 
Goodness,  kindness,  beneficence, 
beneroience,  munificence,  libe- 
zaUty,  generosi^. 
Fr.  Bw-ti;  It.  -Id;  8p.  -dad;  L. 
Bamiia*,  from  Boaiw.  Lennep  ra]>- 
posM  a  root,  B««i,  L.  Bto^  sod  thence 
/?<■<*,  with  a  pret.  per.  /Sc^ra,  2h>m 
fvkieh  he  iocms  tosas.  "nie  root  /9««,  or  /3im,  he 
eondfden  to  be  manifest  in  /9ia,  vm,  ^4ot,  v</«. 
B<r-«4r  Ihos  would  be,  to  give  etrength,  to  give 
Hit',  eoos.  health,  wealth,  ftc.    Over-  Uo- 

BOUQUET,  «.      A  nosegay  or  posy  (a 
bask  or  6hsA^  of  flowers.     Fr.  Bouquet, 

BOURD,*  «.  a.  -nfO.  To  6o«r<2e,  lord,  or 
fcsfrf,  wyems  merely  to  be — To  tUiord  or 
•iaard,  to  accost,  to  approach ;  to  accost 
in  speech,  to  address,  or  direct  the  speech 
«r  diseoune  to ;  to  attack  in  speech,  spor- 
tively,  jeeringly,  jestingly ;  to  jeer  or  jest. 
Is  banter. 
*Cmamom  m  old  unriUrt,  from  Chaucer  to 

Fard. 

ft.  Bomrde,  seoflh,  >eseto,  gibes,  cots,  quips.— 
CML  D.  Boerde;  Mid.  L.  Burda.  Dr.  Jamieson 
ttinks  that  th«  Fr.  Boutd^er  is  merely  an  abbre- 
viatieo  of  JBc-Aeatfir,  bekorder,  to  joust  together 
with  laaees, — and  that  this  being  a  species  of  mock 
fglitlag  Tery  eomtnoa  in  fbnner  times,  the  Idea 
hat  been  transferred  to  talking  in  Jest  or  mockery. 
8ae  /■■leton  fan  v.  Bomrd. 


BOURDON,*  «.  Burden,  or  burthen, 
(nqr.)— •^penser. 

BOURGEON,*  or  Burgbn,  o.  #.      Fr. 
BomigeommeTf  to  bud,  to  spring  or  sprout 
onX,  to  pnt  or  shoot  out — CoL 
•WU^  ioDryden. 

Bommgmniiiaas,  is  mdered  by  Widif,  "  bur- 
Jtvm^ujfM  npwwds."  Men.  says  the  Fr.  Bourgeon 
Is  fpotm  BmrH»t  and  jBnrrto  from  Bmrra ;  Sk.,  that 
it  is  tnmi  Bamrre,  soft  down,  because  buds  are 
0I&.  soft  and  downy.  Perhaps  the  A.  8.  Ber-im, 
btHf-umf  to  bear  or  bring  forth.    DIs- 

BOURN,  a.  Running  (water),  a  spring  or 
iMMtsin;  gen. — water.  "Diuers  bournes 
aodainly  brake  out."— iStow. 

A.  8.  Bfrna,  bum;  D.  Borm;  Ger.  Bom,  brumm; 
Sw.  Brmmmm  ;  8e.  Bum,  A  well,  spring,  Ibuntain. 
Job.  and  Waeh.  think  it  Is  from  the  Gr.  BpM^v,  to 
riaw  ftirth ;  Ihxe,  from  Jltoaaa,  te  Waaaa, 
I,  ta  flow.  Jt  j»it-a«  is  also  written  Ym-an, 
immediately  the  A  S.  Bpnt-a. 


BOURN,  a.    Fr.  Anms  or  Borne,  a  bound, 
limit,  mecre,  march;   the  end  or  furthest 
compass  of  a  thing. — CcL 
Mr  the  tjmoiktgy,  see  To  Bomn  or  IvcxAsa. 

BOUSE*  V.    To  ftoiwe,— to  drink  largely, 
-T.  sottiahly;  to  swill. 

-BBS,  «u  To  ioasefa, — to  drench,  to  souse. 
He  was  bomseened  again  and  again  in  the 
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D.  Jlayse  is,  (aooordiog  to  Kilian,)  a  cup 
widi  twe  hsndlss,  wh&eh,  on  account  of  its  sise, 
Is  taken  up  and  set  down  with  both  hands. 
Ba^mm,  to  diink  out  of  such  a  cup,  to  drink 
laipslj.  Bk.  mgip***  tnm  the  Or.  ♦»••£(»,  to 
felaw.  It  sassas  pUaly  formed  from  the  Fr.  Boire, 
toddaki  bea,  drunken. 

BOUT,  A     One  bout,  one  turn ;  another 
taL  aaochcr  triaL    See  Bovoht. 
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BOUTEFEU,  *.  Fr.  Boute-feu,  a  wilful 
or  voluntary  firer  of  houses ;  also  a  fire- 
brand of  sedition,  a  kindler  of  strife  and 
contention ;  one  that  loves  to  set,  and  see 
men  together  by  the  ears. — Cot. 
Fr.  Boater  Ufeut  admovere,  immittere  ignem. 

BOW,  V,  s.  To  bend,  to  curve,  to  crook, 
-ER.  to  arch,  to  incline,  to  decline. 
•TEE.  Bow,  the  s.  whetiier  app.  to  the 
-iNo.  inclination  of  the  body  in  rever- 
-RAND.  ence  ;  or  to  an  engine  of  war  ;  or 
-MAN.  an  instmment  of  music ;  or  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  knot ;  or  the  curved  part  of 
a  saddle,  or  of  a  ship  ;  or  to  the  arc-en-ciel 
(rainbow) ;  or  to  bended  legs ;  or  to  the 
branches  of  trees ; — ^always  means  one  and 
the  same  thing;  viz.  bended  or  curved;  and 
is  the  past  tense  and  past  p,  of  the  A.  S. 
^ygon,  fiectere,  incurvare.     See  Tooke, 

Wiclif  renders  the  L.  Deelmare,  vitare, 
(sc.  to  slip  on  one  side,  to  escape,)  by  the 
EnK*  To  bow.     It  is  also  used  (cons.)  for — 

To  give  way,  to  yield,  to  submit ;  to  obey. 

Bower, — he  who,  that  which,  bows,  or 
bends,  or  curves. 

Bowyer, — One  who  makes  bows,  (sc.  to 
shoot)    See  Bowel,  Buxom. 

A.  S.  Bgg-an  ;  D.  Buj/gen  ;  Ger.  Beumn  ;  8w. 
Boga  ;  Dan.  Bukktn^  flectete,  curvare.  £m,-  Out- 
Un- 

BOWEL,  0.  s.  -less.  Bowels  is  used  gen. 
for  the  innermost,  the  vital  parts ;  tiie  seat 
of  feeling,  compassion,  or  sympathy. 

To  bowel, — to  take  out  the  bowels,  to  evis- 
cerate, to  excavate. 

Fr.  Bof-oai,  -aua  ;  It.  Budello,  from  L.  Botsilms. 
-^Mtn.  Jun.  observes,  that  our  word  seems  to 
be  from  howt  to  bend,  to  wind,  to  twist :  as  the 
Or.  Ei>d«Mi,  vapo  TO  evTot  div-«i0-(^a«,  on  aooount  of 
their  folds  or  convolutioDs  within  us.  (Flexuo- 
sissimis  orbibus,  PUn.  zi.  37.)    Die-  Em-  Un- 

BOWER,  v. «.  -T.  App.  to — A  habiution, 
a  dwelling,  an  apartment  in  a  dwelling; 
now  usually  app.  to — a  shaded  place  of  re- 
tirement, formed  of  trees  or  the  bows  or 
branches  of  trees. 

And  Jun.  thinks  bower  is  so  called  be- 
cause formed  of  the  bows  or  boughs  of  trees. 
"  A.  8.  Bur,  burtf  conclave,  an  inner  chamber, 
a  parlour,  a  bower."— 5om.  D.  Bitre,  tugurium ; 
Ger.  Bauer,  from  BameUt  A.  8.  Bpam,  to  Inhabit, 
to  indwelL    £m- 

BOWL,  V.  s.  Any  thing  round  or  rolling ; 
•ER.  a  round  body  to  roll  upon  ue 

-IMO.  ground ;  a  round  or  circular 

-ing-green.  body — hollow  —  to   contain 
liouids ;  a  round  or  circular  hollow. 

Fr.  Bouie  ;  It.  Batla,  palla  ;  8p.  Bolluf  D.  fr 
Ger.  Bolt  from  the  Ger.  Bol^m,  to  roll.  JSow/, 
patera  rotunda,  (A.  8.  Boila ;  Ger.  BulUt)  Wach. 
derives  from  the  same  v.  Boi-en,  volvere,  rotare. 
Em- 

BOX,  0.  «.  -EN.  A  tree  or  wood,  being  so 
called  from  its  firm  solidity. 

A  S.  Boxe;  Get.  Such*  ;  L.  Baxus;  Gr.  Ilvfof, 
from  vvKaCeiv,  to  thicken,  to  condense. 

BOX,  V.  s.  -EN.    Box  is  technically  distin- 
-  guished  firom  chest,  trunk,  bin,  ftc. 


BRA 


BRA 


Oer.  Bu»  ;  D.  Bom,  bnu  ;  It.  Bono;  Fr.  BoUe; 
BO  called  because  made  of  the  bus-us  or  box-tret. 
Chaucer  and  Mandeville  adopt  the  Fr.  BoUt^  (qv.) 
See  Box,  ontt. 

BOX,  V,  s.    To  knock,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to 
-ER.     bit ;  to  fight  with  tbe  fists. 
'  -INO.    Fr.  Buqner,  to  knock  m  xa;gip,^^oi.    Ger. 
Boeken  or  Poektn, 

BOY,  tr.  1.  App.  first  to — Male  i^fantt  g 
-BRY.  then  to  male  cbildren,  beyond  tbe 
-I8H.     period  of  infancy.    See  Girl. 

-ISM.  Qj^  jijj^j  .  L  Pii-<r,  puputf  pm-pa;  Pen.^ 
-SHIP.  Buck;  Sw.  Bagge;  Ger.  AmA;  Dan.  Pog; 
Eng.  Boy.  (See  A,  As,  and  Babs.)  The  L.  Puput^ 
and  pupa,  receive  a  sexual  distinction  from  their 
terminations. 

BRABBLE,  v.  <.  To  hrahhle,  or  hrawh  is, 
-ER.  to  confound,  to  mingle,  to  dis- 

-iNG.        turb,  to  trouble,  to  disorder,  to 
-INGLY.    squabble,  to  rail. — *  Holland. 
-MENT.*    ^*  BrabbeUn,  {b«-rabbeUnf  see  Rab- 
BI.B ;)  Fr.  BrouUttr,  (to  embrolL) 

BRACE,  V.  «.  To  hold,  bind,  or  tie  toge- 
-LET.  ther;  to  tighten,  to  strengthen,  to 
-ER.     fasten,  to  confine,  to  restram. 

A  brace  of  dogs,  as  Sk.  remarks,  is  a 
couple  of  dogs,  dogs  braced  or  coupled  toge- 
ther :  and,  from  usage,  restricted  in  number 
to  itoo. 

Brace,  the  «.,  and  bracelet,  are  app.  part 
to  armour,  or  ornaments  br€tcing  or  binding 
tbe  arm ;  brace,  to  a  certain  part  of  the  rig- 
ging of  a  ship ;  to  certain  timbers  which 
are  to  brace  or  hold  together. 

L.  Brackium:  (A.S.  Braean^  to  break;  see 
Baxxcn  ;)  It.  Braeeio  ;  Fr.  Bras,  Uie  arm;  app. 
to  that  which  embracethf  or  holds,  as  the  amu  do. 
Brac*M,~'FT.  BraetUi ;  It.  Braeeiatetto.  £m> 
Un- 

BRACH,  9,  A  kind  of  dog,  — hunting  by 
ecentm 

D.  Brack;  Fr.  Braque;  It.  Bracco.  Cot.  says, 
that  the  Ft.  Braque  is  a  kind  of  short-tailed  set- 
ting-dog, ordinuily  spotted  or  party  coloured. 
The  8c.  Rack,  (see  Jamieson,)  £ng.  Brack,  are 
app.  to  a  kound,  canis  venaticus ;  to  a  dog  that 
scents  out,  or  traces  out  by  the  scent :  perhaps 
rack  and  brack  are  race,  be-rttec,  brace,  from  the 
A.  8.  Race,  from  Recan,  to  reek,  to  send  forth  a 
ftime  or  scent ;  Ger.  Riecken,  be-ri«ek«m,  to  scent 
out,  to  trace  by  the  scent  or  odour.  (Odorem  spi- 
rare  et  odorem  pereipere.— ITodk.)  Rack  also 
occurs  in  the  old  romance  of  Lybeaus  Disconus. 

BRACHY-ORAPHY, «.  -br.  Writing 
in  a  short  or  small  space :  an  abbreviate  or 
epitome :  also  by  **  short  marks,"  now  called 
short  hand. 

From  the  Gr.  Bpaxvti  short,  and  tpa^tw,  to 
write. 

BRACK,*  «.    A  breach*  any  thing  broken. 
*Beau,  ^  F,    Chapman, 
A.  8.  Braeean,  to  break. 

BRACK,  «.  Brackish, — ^impregnated  with, 
-isH.  tasting  of,  salt 

-ISHNB88.  jy^^  Srak ;  D.  Brack,  salsns,  salt} 
-Y.  a  word  still  in  use  In  Llneolnshire, 

says  Sk.  He  would  derive  it  from  the  D.  Braeck' 
em,  vomere  (prorumpere  in  vomitum,  Kilian,)  be- 
cause salt  and  salt  water  provoke  vomltton.  (See 
Bbbak  and  PAasABAKR.)  O.  Douglas  renden, 
Extaque  salsos  porriciam  in  ductus:  "The  en- 
tieilUs  eke  fer  in  the  fludis  brake— I  shall  styng." 
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BRACKET,  e,  A  brMket  or  brmeg,  in 
Printing,  is  a  certain  mark  bracing  or  eon- 
fining  words  or  lines  together. 

BRAG,  V.  s,  ad.    To  break  or  burst  out,  to 

-OER.  bray  out,  sc.  in  noisy  threats 

-QiNO.  or  boastings,    in    clamorous 

-GiNGLT.        pretensions ;  and  thus  to  pro- 

-LESS.  claim    ostentatiously,   (brmw- 

-LY.  ingly ;)  to  vaunt,  to  boast,  to 

-GART,  s,  ad,  exaggerate.      Bale  uses   the 

-GADISM.        expression,    **  Bragge    boagi- 

-OADocio.      Mfge*'*   See  Brave  and  Brat. 

-GERY.*         ^K  HalL 

D.  Braggeren;  Fr.  Brogue.    Jun.  observes  tlist 
Brag,  in  Sc.  is  fear,  terror ;  and  he  quotes  s«v«isl 
Instances  from  O.  Douglas  of  the  woid  so  used. 
The  Glossarist  also  remarks,  that,  "  to  boast  and 
brag  one,  is,  to  threaten,  or  sharply  reprove  one."* 
And  hence  was  deduced,  as  Jun.  believes,  the  Bug. 
application  of  the  word^to  those,  who  endeavoor 
to  strike  terror  into  their  opponent  bv  the  moui- 
neea  of  their  threats.    The  word  itself  he  refers  to 
the  A.  8.  Breg-an,  terrere,  to  terrify.    8k.  oii  Ham 
other  hand,  says,— perhi^ts  from  the  L.  Prmgor  ; 
qui  (sc.)  fragorem  magnum  edit.      O.  Doujglss 
writes,  *<with  braik  and  boUt,"  which,  aa  tha 
Gloessrist  seems  to  consider,  can  be  mere^  tlie 
word  Brag,  dilL  written :  and  this  brings  us  to  tbm 
A.  8.  Bnee-an,  framgen,  to  break ;  Brag-an,  dlxi- 
pere,  aa  the  more  probable  etymcdogy.    Brog-am, 
terrere,  is  Bree-an,  frangere,  contundere,  to  break 
or  bruise,  diff.  written  and  app.    Our  older  Eiig. 
writers,  as  well  as  modem  speech,  supply  na  wiUi 
a  word  similar  both  in  origin  and  usage :  via.  to 
crack,  a  crack,  (qv.)    To  brag,  then,  Is^-as  above 
explained.    Out- 

BRAGGET,  «.   A  compound  drink  made 
of  boney  and  spices. —  Orose ;    Wball^ 
adds,  ale.    Holinsbed  calls  it  BrackworL 
80.  Bragwort,    The  etymslogy  is  unknown* 

BRAID,  V,  s,  ad.     To  break,  pull,  dragy 

rend,  or  tear ; — ^to  start,  leap,  or  apring ;  to 

rusb,  to  burst  forth,  to  make  an  irroptiDnf 

or  eruption,  or  sally,  assault,  onset,  msur- 

rection,  revolt     "  The  devel  burNede  him 

doun  and  to  brayde  him." —Wicl^,     *<  Out 

of  myswough  I  brayde." — Chaucer,    ^His 

swerde  all  naked  out  be  braide." — Gower, 

**  A  rashe  maliciouse  frflticke  braide," — Sir 

T,  Mote, 

A.  8.  Brag-an,  abregean,  ge-hrmgrnm,  dlrfpere, 
eximere,  stringere,  to  tear,  or  ixag  out,  or  omtcg. 
Brag,  braged,  braid;  A.  8.  AbrtgdaHf  a-kred^ktui 

isee  Abbaid,  Brat,  and  Bbxak,)  app.  to  any 
Sequent  or  sudden  and  violent  action  or  motion. 
The  ad.  used  by  Shak.  seems  to  denote— sudden 
and  violent.  See  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  v.  Brade,  who 
assigns  (unnecessarily)  various  etymologies  for 
various  applications  of  the  same  word.     A-  Do-. 

£m- Up- 
braid, V,  s.  -ING.     Also  written  Brede, 
Broid,    To  knit,  to  pHgbt,  to  wreathe.   See 
Broio  and  Embroider. 

A.  8.  Bredan  ;  D.  Bregden,  neetere,  ^eeteee, 
contexere.  Bred-an  is  comp.  of  Be^ed-an ,-  and 
Redan,  Is  probably,  Wreth4an,  to  wnath ;  (to 
raddle.)    De- Un- 

BRAIL,  0.  s.    The  ropes  used  to  trass  up 
a  sail  to  tbe  yard  or  mast  whereto  it  is  at- 
tached, are,  in  a  general  sense,  called  braUs. 
— Faieoner, 
Perhaps  Be^tdl  or  Be-rtggle.    See  Baii«  Hm. 
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BRAIN,  fut.    To  krmn,  is  to  deprire  of 
the    braimf    to   knock   out   the 


J 


Brohuhk, — sick  in  the  head  or 
-OCS'LT.  AroMi ;  weak,  ailinff,  addle,  in  the 

head  or  underatanoing. 

Brtdm-'Worm, — one    who   has    a 

tfforw»,  a  aaggoij  in  his  head. 
A.  S.  Brmftn  ;  D.  Brrjffu  ;  Ger.  JBrv^iM,  cere- 
knm.  Waeh.  Jun.  and  Sk.  eooeur  in  referring 
to  th»  Gz.  Mtmo*  timeiimt;  quod  est  (Sk.  adds) 
ecre^fii  aedes.  iart§ia,  Eiutathiua  says,  (in  //.  «. 
T.  5W,)  is  so  called  awo  tow  ^x«^  to  wet,  to 
■MSBtea ;  bccanee  in  Inl^nts,  tliat  part  is  wet  or 
SMdat  t  Br4egem  tomj  ho  formed  of  Be^agn. 
8m  Rais.    Un> 

.  «.  s.    That  which  hreaketh ;  (lit 

met.)  8&  the  strength,  the  spirit,  the 

;    that  which,  any  thing   (bridle, 

dose  or  narrow  place,)  which  re- 

holds,  or  keeps  in,  confines,  curbs, 

anbdnea.     (Seie  the  Com.  on  Shak. 

fiir  Meaa.  Act  ii.  sc  1 ;   and  Nare's 

)      Holland  renders  L.  BaUista,  a 


and 


-T- 


BliAKK,  a.    Any  place  covered  with  such 
undergrowth  as  bracken,  briars, 
or  brambles. 
Brrgm».    Br  ate*  or  JBradl«»  is  perhaps  so 
sajrs  Bk.,  quia  fragilis  est;   easy  to  be 
A  hrmlUt  Jxuk.  reCen  to  the  same  origin. 


BRAMBLE^  «.    A  plant 


-X.       kremtM, 


« 


D.  Braem  ;  A.  S.  BraoHelj 

8k.  deriTes  ftom  A.  S.  Brtnul, 

{  beeaoae  it  tears  or  lacerates 

with  its  thorns.     Bremel  probably  is 

n,  ftemere*    See  Brimmb. 

BRAN,  a.  -MT.    The  hrown,  as  contrasted 
with  the  white,  (ac.  the  white  meaL) 
Tt.  Brmm;  IL  Brenna,  Som. ;  firom  A.  S.  Brum, 
ChaoccT  writes  Brtn. '  -See  Jnn.  and  Men. 


BRANCH,  e.  t.   Branch,  the  s.  is  (accord- 
-sau  ing  to    the    etymology)   nearly 

-ISO.         equiralent    to    hough  i    and  To 
"UaB.        branch, — 

-r.  To  bend,  to  turn,  to  incline,  to 

-KDWBas.*  diverge :  and  further — 

To  branch,  is  to  reach  or  stretoh  out,  or 
off:  to  extend,  sc  as  from  the  trunk,  the 
main  stem  or  material;  the  main  road, 
eoarse,  or  direction :— -to  spread  or  shoot 
out — 'B^ifU. 

D.  Brmmekti  Ger.  Bank;  Fr.  Branehe;  It 
Brmun.  KQian  and  Wach. — fh>m  AanA-en,  reeJtm, 
to  leadi,  to  extend.  Others,  from  L.  Bttmn$  or 
MrmtUmm.  Man  j^Mf  from  A.  S.  Bt-vrene-ant 
«w  B*-wrimg-am:  Dut  Bt^minghen,  wroHcken ; 
Ger.  lUnt-em,  to  wring,  or  wrench,  or  raunch  ;  to 
to  brnunek  or  hranch,  to  twist,  to  turn, 


BRAND,  V.  #.  -NEW.   To  brand  is  to  bum, 
ae.  a  s>ot  or  mark  in  token  of  infamy. 

A  brmnd  is  a  bunung  stick  or  torch ;  a 
spot  or  mark  burned, 

A  swofd  is  also  so  called,  because  in 
notioB  It  giitteri  like  a  burning  torch,  like 
a  ^n-brand,  (Sk.)  But  Hickes, — because 
the  andcnCa,  m  £ihricating  swords,  endea- 
voured to  giT0  them  the  appearance  of 
teuflg  fire- 


Brtmd-new, — D.  Brandniema  (Sk.  ob- 
serves), is  by  an  elegant  metaphor  deduced 
d  re  fiibrili ;  new  from  the  nre,  from  the 
forge. 

A6rafui,— torris  Ignitus.  D.  &  Ger.  Brand,  from 
the  D.Brandtn;  Gtt.  Brtnnenj  A.  8.  Broma*, 
urere,  ardere,  flagrare,  to  bum.    Im-  Un- 

BRANDISH,  V,  s.  -br.    To  wave,  (sc 

while  held  or  grasned,)  to  move  to  and 

fro  in  attitude  of  defence  or  attack;   to 

vibrate. 

"  From  Brand,  (see  ante.)  AnffUe&,~to  drandUk 
a  sword,  gladium  strictum  vibrando  coruscare 
faccre,"  (Hickes,  Oram.  AS.  p.  192.)  Jun.  also 
thinks  that  brandish  was  first  app.  to  the  motion 
of  a  brand,  and  then  gen.  to  denote — to  wave,  to 
shake.  Pr.  Brandir,  (It  Brandir§,  which  Men. 
derives  from  L.  Fibrart,)  to  shine  or  glister  with 
a  gentle  shaking  or  soft  moTlng.— Cot 

BRANDLE,*  e.     To   waver,   to  totter. 

**  Subjects  cannot  be  too  curious  ^en  the 

state  brandies" — *Earl rf  Northampton. 

Ft.  BranUr,  brantkr,  brandiUtr.  "  To  brandle, 
wag,  shake,  swing,  totter.'*-^ot  Men.  says,  from 
Brandirt  to  wave,  to  shake.  (See  Bhahdish.) 
Bp.  Taylor  writes  BranU. 

BRANDY,  a.    A  spirituous  liquor. 

D.  Brand-w^:  Ger.  -wcia;  Sw.  Braen-win, 
Brand,  i.  e.  burned ;  and  vine,  corrupted  into  jr, 
In  £ng. 

BRAN6L£,*«.  To  dispute,  to  squabble, 
to  quarrel 

BrangUl  and  Brangland  (i.  e.  brangUng) 
occur  in  O.  Douglas,  iEneados,  b.  it  p.  59 ; 
b.  X.  p.  334 ;  app.  to  the  motion  of  a  tree 
and  of  a  spear.  In  b.  x.  p.  847,  Mezentios 
is  said  "  to  go  brangUmd  through  the 
field ;"  and  here  Dr.  Jamieson  interprets  it 
to  denote — To  menace ;  to  make  a  threat- 
ening appearance. — *Bp,  HalL    Swift. 

To  Brangle  is  interpreted  by  Lye,— 'to  brandish, 
to  shake.  The  Gloesarist  to  6.  Douglas  thinks  it 
is  from  Fr.  Branler  oi  Bransier,  to  move,  to  shake. 
Dr.  Jamieson  coincides  in  this ;  and  if  they  are 
right,  BrangU  and  Brandle  are  merely  different 
ways  of  writing  the  same  word.  (See  Bramolb 
and  Bramssu)  But  Brangle  is  also  interpreted 
Jurgari,  altercarl,  to  wrangle;  which  Sk.  and  Jun. 
agree  is  wrongle,  a  diminutive  of  wrong,  the  poet, 
p.  of  wring,  to  twist,  to  distort,  to  misrepresent. 

Be-wrangle,  berangle,  brangle,jaTt»enU  a  com- 
mon course  of  corruption.    See  weaxols.  Em- 

BRANSEL,*  1.  Fr.  Branler  or  Brantler^ 
to  brandle,  (qv.)  Bransle  the  a.  Cot  says, 
is  ''a  brandHing,  &c.  Alao,  a  brawl  or 
dance,  wherein  many  (men  and  women), 
holding  by  tlie  hands,  sometimes,  in  a  ring, 
and  otherwhiles  at  length,  move  alto- 
gether." G.  Douglas,  in  the  Threttene 
Booke  of  ^neados  uses  brangiU  tot  a 
dance. — ^Spenser, 

BRASS,  s.    The  metal — may  be  so  called 

-Y.  from  ite  colour. 

Brasier.  a.  8.  Bra$ ;  whence  perhaps  (says 
Jun.)  Fr.  Bronx-e;  It.  ft  Sp.  -o;  but  Tooke  is  of 
opinion  that  these  are  from  the  Old  Eng.  To  bren 
or  Mil,  (AS.  Beman,  brenn-an,)  i.e.  to  bum. 
The  A.  S.  Brat,  brass,  may  have  a  similar  origin, 
vis.  A  S.  Braeltiau;  Ger.  Braten,  to  bum. 
BaASx. 
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BRA8T,*  or  BRD8T,t  9.      A.  S.  Bunion, 
to  burst,  (qv.)  to  break  oat 
*  Chaucer*     ^Bantes. 

BRAT, «.   Any  thing  nourished,  cherished, 
fostered. 
■  Past  p.  of  the  A.  S.  Bred-an,  fovere. 

BRATT,*  s.  That  which  wamieth,  a  warm 
cloak  or  covering. — *  Chaucer, 

Prom  the  same  source  as  the  farmer  BaaT. 
Lye  says,  '*£r0d-<ut,  wtormian"  that  is,  to  wann. 

BRAVE,  V.  s.  ad.  It  is  evident  that  Irraoe, 
-INO.  Ifraverfff  (app.  either  to  person  or 
-LY.  thing,)  and  bravado,  were  used  to 
-NESS,  express,  loud,  ostentatious  brag- 
-ERY.  ging ;  a  bragging,  boastful,  osten- 
-ADO.  tatious  display  of  finery,  of  dress, 
-o.  of  pride,  of  power,  of  courage,  of 

daring.  See  the  usages  of  Braw  in 
Jamieson. 

A  brave,  and  To  brave,  are  stiU  so  used ; 
while  brave,  the  ad,,  and  bravery,  the  s.  are 
employed  to  express — simply — courage. 
See  Brag,  and  To  BiIeak. 

A  brag,  and  a  brave,  denote  the  same 
thing. 

To  brave  is  to  set  boastfully  at  defiance ; 

to  challenge,  in  a  boastful,  bragging,  daring 

manner.   In  Taming  of  the  Shrew, — to  set 

off  in  finery. 

Fr.  BroM ;  It.  ft  Sp.  Bravo ;  Ger.  Brat ;  D. 
Brauwe ;  Sw.  Braf;  Dan.  Brav^  braverer.  Jun. 
says,  that  it  seems  to  he  airo  rov  BpaBenfv,  the 
reward  of  vietory.  Wach.  firom  L.  Probus ;  Ihre 
prefers,  Brage,  heroe ;  A.  8.  Brego.  But  Duchat 
observes,  that  Brave^  in  the  application  to  finery, 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  ancient  word  bragard,  {g 
into  V.)   £m-  Out- 

BRAWL,  V,  s.  Brawl  is  contracted  from 
-ER.  Brabble,  (qv.)  And  see  Broil  and 
-INO.     Wrawl.     As  now  app.  it  is — 

To  squabble,  to  quarrel  m  a  loud  and 
noisy  maimer,  to  wrangle,  to  rail. 

BRAWL,  «.    A  dance.    See  Bransel. 

BRAWN,  s.  Brawn  is,  by  transposition  of 
-ED.  the  letter  r,  bar-en,  or  bawr-en,  i.  e. 
-ER.  boar  en,  and  means  Boar-en,  boar's 
-T.  (subaud.)  flesh — Tooke. 

-INBS8.  Brawn,  brawny, — are  also  app.  to 
that  which  has  the  strength  and  vigour  of 
a  boar, 

BRAY,  V,    To  pound  or  beat  to  pieces : 
to  separate  or  dissever  by  violent  action 
upon  the  mass : — "  to  beat  small,  break  into 
little  pieces." — Cot,    See  Braid. 
A.  8.  BfdBg-an  ;  Fr.  Brager,  brogtr, 

BRAY,  V.  9.  To  break  out  into  a  loud 
-ER.  noise  or  clamour ;  to  make  an  up- 
-INO.  roar;  to  utter  aloud,  harshly,  dis- 
sonantly.  In  old  authors,  the  horse,  the 
elephant,  as  well  as  the  ass,  are  said  to 
bray.  See  Brao,  Bray,  (supra,)  and  Braid. 
Fr.  Brayer  or  Braire. 

BRAY,  8.    Appears  to  be  app. — To  any 
thing  which  overhangs  or  overlooks,  as  a 
bray  or  brow  of  a  hill ;  a  part  of  a  fortifi- 
cation raised  so  as  to  overlook. 
The  D.  have  Brotrieren,  speculari. 
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and  app.,  so  seem  Brag  and  Brow.    A.  8.  Bratiet, 
brvwa ;  D.  Brawne  Of  Broufe,  the  edge,  the  brow. 

BRAZE,  V,    To  braze, — to  work  in  brass, 
-EN,  ad,       to  cover  with  brass. 
-EN-FACED.  Brazen,  (met)  is  hardened,  im- 
pudent,   shameless.      A  face    of  glarxog 
efirontery,  or  impudence. 

Ger.  Brasen,  urere,  to  bum ;  to  give  a  burnt  or 
brown  colour.    See  Baass. 

BREACH,  «.  A  rupture ;  a  way,  passage, 
or  opening, — broken  through  any  thing. 

(Met)  An  infraction  or  violation  of  an 
agreement,  of  a  duty;  a  destruction,  a 
separation,  a  dissension. 

Past  tenae  and  pott  p.  of  Qo.  Brican ;  A.  S. 
BreeuUt  bnaean,  to  break. 

BREAD,  9,  Brayed  com  is  the  first  stsrtie 
-EN.  of  the  process  towards  the  hqf:  the 
-LESS,  next  is  dough.  See  Doush  and 
Loaf. 
8k.  believes  that  it  is  from  the  A.  S.  Brmd-mn, 
fovere,  to  nourish.  Tooke,— that  Br^id  is  broifed 
grain  or  com. 

BREADTH,  s,  -less.  The  third  person 
singular  Bradeth,  (A  S.)  of  the  indicative 
of  Bradan,  dilatare;  (in  the  North,  to 
brede ;)  to  broaden,  to  expand,  to  dilate. 
See  Broad. 

BREAK,  V,  9,  To  separate  or  divide-  Into 
-ER.  parts ;  to  sunder,  to  rive,  or  burst 

-ING.         asunder ;  to  crack  or  split  asun- 
-FAST,t;. «.  der — into  parts  or   pieces — any- 
thing united  into  one  mass. 

To  make  or  cause  a  rupture  or  breach ; 
a  disruption,  or  breaking  apart ;  an  erup- 
tion, or  breaking  out;  an  ifruption,  or 
breaking  in. 

To  separate,  (met)  to  disjoin,  to  dispart,    ^ 
to  force  apart ;  to  dissever,  to  interrupt,  to 
intercept 

To  break  down, — to  suppress,  to  subdue^ 
to  subject,   to  crush,  to  tame,  to   over* 
power;  to  bring  or  reduce  to  obedience,  to   "^ 
poverty,  to  decay. 

To  ^eaft  or  infringe,  to  violate.  Adultery,  ;. 
in  our  old  writers,  is  called  9pou9ebreach, 

To  break  one*s  mind,  is  to  break  (to 
broche)  it  open  ;  to  open  it,  to  disclose  it 

To  break  the  fast,  or  to  break-fast,  is  to 
separate  the  time  of  fasting,  to  interrupt 
the  continuance  of  &sting,  to  discontinue 
fasting. 

This  word  is  of  most  universal  applica- 
tion (met  or  lit)  to  any  separation ;  part 
when  made  with  suddenness,  violence, 
injury.  See  Brao,  Brave,  Brat,  Braid, 
Broach  ;  also  Broke,  v,  and  Broksn. 

60.  Brican;  A.  8.  Brecan,  brmeaitt  brencan^ 
{be-r^BC-an,  see  Rack  ;)  D.  Breken ;  Ger.  Breekem; 
8w.  Bracka ;  Dan.  Brmkker,  fraagua,  nunpere. 
Out-  Par-  or  Per-  Un- 

BREAST,  V.  9,    To  brea9t,  is  to  act  with 

-plate,   the   breast  t    to  bear    the   bretut 
-LAP.       against,  to  oppose  the  breast,  to 
face,  to  front 
The  breast  is  app.  met.  to  that  within  or 
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beneath  Ike  brttui ;  to  the  heart,  the  feel- 
ings, pwinni  or  affectioiiB,  the  deposition 
of  the  heart.  A  atnger,  also,  with  strong 
power  to  emit  his  breath,  is  said  to  be  weU- 
bmoMted, — to  have  a  good  hreatL 
Oa.  BnuU;  A.  S.  Breott;  D.  B**nt;  Ger. 
[;  Sw.  Jlorji;  Dan.  Brftt;  A.  8.  BrmMtatit 
to  bant :  to  b«  brokeny  quia  In  pectore 
tlfracUt  eaaent,  coeunL  See  Waek.  and 
Oot^  Vn- 

BRBA.THE,  au  To  breathe  is  to  draw 
-sa.  in  (»  drive  oat  from,  the  breastt 

.iir«b  sc  the  air  by  the  action  of  the 

BiftSAni.s;    longs;  to  inspire  or  inhale,  to 
-wcLim         expire  or  exhale.     Also — 
-UBBS.  To  send  forth  or  emit,  to  eject, 

-LsasiiEsa.  to  utter,  sc  an  odour,  a  per- 
fiine»  a  tow,  a  prayer. 

To  bnmike  is  also  to  take  breath;  to 
give  knmik  ;  to  put  or  keep  the  lungs  in 
wholesome  breathing;  either  by  ceasing 
from  too  violent  action,  or  by  taking  weu 

Isolated  exercise. 

A.  8.  Breetke,  bretk,  odor,  ■plritns.  Orelhiant  ii 
lyitan;  and  Oretk,  •piritus.  Br«ih,i»  Be^oreiM, 
Jliiiii|iiag  the  internadiate  voweU.  In-  Out-  Re- 
Un- 

BE£D£.    See  Braidw 

BREECH,  o.  t.  The  breech  is  the  part 
-Ba»«:  where  the  body  is  bn^en  into  two. 
-laa.  And  the  breezes,  that  which  covers 
thejpart  so  brdten. 

To  breech,  h  to  put  on  the,  to  cover  or 
doCfae  widif  breechee  ;  also  to  beat  or  whip 
the  breechm 

Breeeh  h  app.  to  the  hinder  part  gen. 
and  brteekmg  to  that  which  covers  it 

▲.8.Br««,  brteeeti  "D.Broecke;  Fr.  Broatu; 
U.  Mrugm,  hraeu;  8p.  Bru§tu;  L.  Bracea^  from 
Brff9,  rapCttra.~5A.  The  «.  is  thepoj/p.  of  the 
«.  Brmtaut  to  break ;  and  the  e.  Sa  formed  upon 

BREED,  9. 1.  To  nourish  or  cherish,  sc 
-EB.  chQdren,  the  minds  of  children ;  to 
-ISO.  bring  them  up,  to  train,  to  educate 
-BATE.   And  gen. — 

To  produce  or  bring  forth ;  to  cause  to 
he  or  to  exist 

A  nun  of  breeding  is  (elliptically)  a  man 
of  good  breeding  ;  well  bred,  well  trained, 
wS  educated ;  sc  in  good  society. 

A  breed-baU,  a  breeder  of  debate  or  strife. 

A.  8.  Bredmm,  (B*,  and  wrid^mrn,  wrUMUam, 
wratt-«m.  austineiv,  laatentarer)  D.  Broedtn  ; 
Get  ArvMtom  to  nouriah,  to  cheriah;  ic  the  foetua 
la  the  wooab ;  and  then,  to  bear  young,  to  be 
8ce  Broob.    Im-  or  In-  Un-  Up- 


BREESE,  or  Brize,  «.    It  is  probably 

the  same  word  as  the  succeeding,  6xS.  app. 

A.1.  jBrioM,  brimsa;  Get.  Brem^t  hrtmte ;  D. 

Brwmmt^  kreatm,  an  ox-fly.  Wach.  thlnka  from  the 

Oct.  Bremmrn,  pungera,  to  pierce,  to  prick ;  A.  8. 

BREEZE,  s.     App.  to  any  thing — to  a 

-r.        wind — that  rises  or  breaks  forth 

-LSM.  suddei^. 

Anelcntly  wtitlcn  Brta*.  and  perhapa  bnme- 
dialaij  flem  Fr.  BrUer,  to  hunt,  break,  or  nish 
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]^£M£,*  ad,  BaEiciCE88.t  Furious,  vio- 
lent, fierce,  outrageous. 

"The  breem  freezing  air," — the  fiercely, 
sharply,  fireezing  air.    See  Drayton,  Poly- 
Olbion,  s.  11. 
*Chaueer.   Spenter,    ^Hyrde's  Fives. 

A.  8.  Bremman,  fttrere,  fremere.  Written  Brem, 
brim  or  brume.    See  BaiM. 

BREN,*  or  Brinn,  v.      To  bum,  (qv.) 
-INO.       A.  S.  Beman  or  brennan. 
-INOLT.  ^Wicltf,  Chaucer,  Fabyan,  Sfc, 

BRENT,*  a<;.    (OfahilL)     Dr.  Jamieson 
interprets  brent  to  be — high,  straight,  up- 
right    It  is  perhaps  be-rent,  brent ;    t.  e, 
rent  or  riven,  torn  or  sheared.    See  Scar. 
*A8cham,  who  writes  Brant. 

8w.  Brf^  vertex  montli.  Ihre  thinka  6ry» 
denotea  that  which  stands  above  other  things,  or 
is  preeminent  twyond  other  things. 

BRETFUL,  ao.  Of  Bretfnl,  Mr.  Tyrw. 
observes  that  the  sense  is  much  more  clear 
than  the  etymology.  The  breeds  of  a  hat, 
in  Gloucestershire,  are  the  brims  of  a  hat 
Breeds  may  be  that  which  bredes,  broads  or 
broadens ;  and  bretful  may  be  full  to  the 
whole  breadth,  the  whole  extent  or  dimen- 
sions; brimful. 

BREVE,  orf.**.*  A  breve,  brirf,  or  breviary, 
-LY.t  ia  a  short,  concise,  compendious 
-lARY.  writing;  appointing  or  describing 
*ET.  (something  to  be  done)  in  a  brirf 
-I ATE.  style,  in  a  few  words;  or  con- 
-ITT.  taining  shortly  or  briefly,  in  an 
abridged  or  compendious  form,  the  sub- 
stance of  something  larger  or  more  ex- 
panded. See  Brief,  Abbreviate,  and 
Abridge. — *  Chaucer.    ^E.  HalU 

BREW,  V.  s.  To  Brew,  as  now  principally 
-AGE.     app.  is^— 

-er.  To  boil,  seethe,  ferment  malt,  and 
-BRY.  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  produce 
-ING.  beer  ;  of  apples  and  pears,  to  pro- 
-8TBR.    duce  cyder  or  perry. 

(Met)  To  excite  or  raise  any  boiling, 
heating  passion,  as  anger,  jealousy;  to  ex- 
cite or  raise  a  ferment,  storm,  or  plot 

A.  S.  Britcan ;  D.  Brouwen ;  Ger.  Brawen, 
coquere;  Dan.  Brygger.  Broth  in  England  an- 
ciently, and  in  Scotland  still,  called  brewia.    Un- 

BRIBE,  0.  s.  Bribe,  that  which  is  Uken 
-ING.  or  received,  extorted  or  extracted; 
-ER.  and  cons.  Uiat  which  is  given :  and 
-ERY.  briber  has,  by  usage,  been  trans- 
ferred, from  the  taker  or  extortioner,  to 
the  giver  or  payer;  and  the  v.  To  bribe, 
has  undergone  a  similar  change. 

To  bribe,  is — ^To  pve,  or  pay, — a  fee,  a 
perquisite ;  to  make  a  donation,  (extorted, 
required,  expected,  or  desired,)  usually  as 
hire,  for  an  undue  or  corrupt  return,  for 
undue  services  or  frivours,  for  undue  in- 
fluence, partiality,  or  preference ;  or  other- 
wise to  obtain  a  right  wrongfully  withheld 
or  denied,  or  an  acyudication  of  such  right 
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Fabyan, — "  The  more  part  was  atolen  and 

hrybed,**    Bernen,—"  The  bribottrt  of  the 

country  often  timea  slew  them."     Bible, 

1551,  Matt  zxiii — "  Within  they  were  ioU 

of  bribery  and  ezcease." 

Niool  interprets  a  bribe  to  be  puiii  mendleatiu; 
•ad  Cot.  calla  it  «'a  peece,  lump,  or  caatU  (tf 
bread  given  to  a  beggar."  Fr.  Briber,  to  beg  his 
bread ;  also  to  ravine,  devour,  eat  greedily ;  8p. 
Bribar,  to  beg.  Mr.  Tyrw.  says— To  briben,  is  to 
beg,  perhaps,  to  steal ;  and  he  cites  ftom  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament,  the  words  "  have  stolen  and  bribed 
cygnets."  In  P.  Plouhman,  (p.  405.)  '^Bribaurt, 
pilors,  {i.  e.  pillers.)  and  pikehamess,"  are  classed 
together.  In  Lidgate  (Tragedy,  162.)  still  moM 
plainly— 

"  Who  saveth  a  thefe  when  the  rope  is  knet, 

With  some  fUse  turn  the  bribour  will  him  quite." 
Such  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  common 
usage.  From  the  common  corruption  of  Be-r  by 
hasty  pronunciation  Into  Br,  a  very  satisfii^ry 
etymology  presente  itself.  (See  B.)  A  bribour  or 
briber,  is  a  be-reaver  or  be-river,  a  be-ribber  or 
be-robber;  h  briber  or  robber:  and  To  bribe  is  to 
rob,  or  take  away.    Un- 

BRICK,  V.  s.    Brick  is  used  prefixed  to 
layer,  kiln,  &a 

D.  Brieke;  Fr.  Briquer,  to  set  or  lay  bricks;  to 
■work,  build,  or  fortifie  with  bricks.— Co<.  Low 
L.  Briea,  Men.  derives  the  word  from  L.  Imbri- 
eare,  i.e.  imbrlclbus  tegere.  Zmftrtcef  are  also 
called,  ab  (M6r«,  quod  accipiant  aroeantque  imbres, 
because  they  receive  and  keep  off  the  rain.— Tom. 
It  is,  perhaps,  fkom  Brie,  fragmentum. 

BRICKLE,  ad.    That  may  be  broken ; 
fragile,  frail,  brittle ;  (which  last  is  the  word 
now  used,  and  which  is  also  from  the  same 
source.) 
D.  Brokel,  breke-liek,  from  broken,  to  break. 

BRIDE,  0.  s.  The  bride  is  any  one  (sc. 
-AL, «.  ad,  woman)  nourished,  cherished.  A 
-OROOM.  woman  newly  placed  under  the 
-ALTT.*  protection  of  a  husband,  newly 
espoused  or  married;  who  has  newly 
entered  into  the  nuptial  state. 

Bridegroom  is  the  penon  by  whom 
the  nourithed,  cherithed  one  is  taken  care 
of,  attended,  served,  protected.  The  (pro- 
tecting) husband  newly  espoused  to  the 
bride. — *B.  Jonson. 

A.  S.  Bredon,  fovere,  to  nourish,  to  cherish.— 
Tooke.  Som.  observes  that  Chauoer  writes  it 
BrtBde,  (see  BaBsn.)  In  A.  8.  Bridgums  Ger. 
Brautigam;  D.  Bruede^m;  Dan.  Breedaom; 
8w.  Brudffumme:  all  without  the  r.   See  GaooM. 

BRIDGE,  V.  e.  Be-ridge,  bridge,  {ber 
contracted  into  br,)  is — 

That  which  reaches,  stretches,  or  extends, 
(sc.  from  bank  to  bank,  across  a  river,  from 
side  to  side,  point  to  point ;)  any  thing  built, 
raised,  and  stretched  or  extended  across. 

Ihre  considers  the  Sw.  Brygga  to  be  the  dim. 
olBro,  pons ;  properly  denoting  aliquod  stratum, 
i.e.  any  thing  strewed,  spread,  stretehed.  Spel., 
that  brig  or  brug  is  so  called  because  it  is  nsuaUy 
constructed  h  tobulis;  ^ii^also  signifying  tebu- 
latum.  Sk.  suggesto,  A.  S.  Ober,  over,  and  Rige, 
the  back :  or  ig,  water.  It  is  (probably)  A.  S.  Bige, 
hrieg,  a  ridge,  or  that  which  reaches ;  and  the 
common  prefix,  be.  In  A.  8.  we  And  Hrieg,  bricgj 
in  Sw.  Rifgg,  brggga;  in  Ger.  Ruek,  bruck;  in  D. 

'2.":?^*V*r!W«'    *"  ^"-  ^W»  brggge;  in  Eng. 
eUdge,  bridge. 
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BRIDLE, «.  #.     Bridie,  (ber  into  br,)-^ 

-ER.      That  with  which  we  ride,  se.  togvude 

-iNo.     or  manage  the  horae.   . 

To  bridle,  (lit  Gow.--met.  Chancer,)  to 

hold  in,  to  restrain,  to  moderate.     It  is 

also — 

To  hold  up  the  head ; — aa  a  horse  when 

he  feels  the  bridle ;  when  pulled  up  by  it 

A.  8.  Brid-el,  -lian;  D.  Bregd-ei,  -eieu;  Jft. 
Brider;  It.  Briglia;  Sp.  Brida.  frsmare.  Sk., 
from  the  D.  Be-ryden,  be-rUdden,  (A.  S.  Be^idon,) 
to  ride.    Un- 

BRIEF,  s.  ad.    Brief,  aa  a  v.,  is  common 
-LY.        among  Eng.  lawyers  as, — To  britj 
-NES8.     the  pleadinga.     See  Breve. 
-LESS.*   *Bentham. 

BRIER,  s.  -T.     App.  to--The  thorns  or 

prickles;  the  plant  itael^ 

A.  8.  Breer.  Benson  gives  tlie  A.  8.  jibrgren, 
pungere,  to  prick.  And  Som.  says,  Abrgrd,  (L  e. 
abrgr'ed,  the  past  p.)  contrite,  broken,  bruised, 
pricked  (as  it  were  with  briers). 

BRIG,  a.    Fr.  Brigastd, — a  footman  snned. 
-AND.  "In    old    time,"    aays    Cot 

-ANDAOE.  "when  thoae  kind  of  soMien 
-ANDEE.  marched,  they  held  all  to  be 
-AKTiNE.  good  prize  that  they  ooold 
-ANDUE,*v.  purloin  from  the  people;  snd 
therefore  this  word  now  signifies  also — 

"  A  thief,  purse-taker,  highway  robber." 

Brigandine  and  brigander, — armour  worn 
by  the  brigands,  consisting  of  many-jointed, 
scale-like  plates,  very  pliant  and  easy  tax 
the  body.     Gower  writes,  Brigantaille. 

Brig,  brigsmtin  or  brigand^,^^  vessel 
used  by  the  brigands  or  pirates ;  a  low,  loag, 
and  swift  Teasel. 

*HoUttnd  renders  Latrocinia,  BrigantUze. 

Amm.  b.  17. 

Fr.  Brig-and,  '■andine,  -unline ;  It.  -ante,  -eel' 
ino  ;  Sp.  Bregante,  beroanlin.  Sk.  thinks  thst, 
as  soldiers  were  formerly  called  brigane,  the  ttw 
etymology  is  brigade,  (qv.)  Brigmdes,  It  may  be 
added,  were  parties  detached,  broken  away  from 
the  main  body,  partly  Ibr  foraging  and  plunderlaf. 

BRIGADE,  V.  s,  -xeb.  The  brigade  axxp- 
poses  a  great  body  of  troops,  from  which 
it  has  been  detached ;  broken  away. 
The  v.  is  in  use  in  common  speech. 
It.  Brigaia;  Fr.  "Brigader,  to  accompany  or 
asoociate  one  another ;  to  troop  or  keep  company 
together.**— Col.  (See  Baxoaa.)  Duchat  thinks 
it  is  derived  from  the  Ger.  Broeken,  to  liceak 
BaiOAXD. 


See 


BRIGHT,  ad.    Evident,  clear,  manifest; 
-EN,  V.  luminous,  shining,    splendid, 

-LY.  conspicuous,  illustrious. 

-MEsa.  Bright  is  much  used  pref. 

-80MENES8.*  *£.  HalL 

Go.  Bairhte,  bairhtgan  ;  A.  S.  Beorht,  beorktian. 
manifestare,  clarere«  clarescere :  to  be  or  mas' 
clear.    £m- 

BRIGU£,*v.    To  ftr^rwi— To  contest  or 
-iNO.t       contend,  to  canvass,  to  strive. 

BRiaosB.t  *Chaucer.    ^Sw^ft,    XPuUer. 
Fr.  Brkfuet  It.  Briga,  aa  altenatioa;  I  belierei 
ftom  A.  8.  Briee,  a  ruptnxe— as  we  say,  a  breetb 
of  the  peace,  a  rupture  of  friendship.— 5ik. 
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BRIUJAKT,aA«.  JMObn/y-^  giitter- 
-ur.  ing,  ifdeDdid,  sporUixiff  itone ;  the 
-AHCT.  md^^ttaing,  splendid  tparkling* 
•hiiinigt  iUtntrioos. 
Dn.  BnUtnri  Pr.  **  Bril,  a  i^tter,  •parkle, 
twIaUsu  BrUUr,  to  fitter,  twinkle,  sparUe,  m  a 
■tar,  or  like  m.  good  dtoOToiuf.'*  CoL,  who  should 
Wre  MU-Uke  a  6tryl,  (qv.) 

BR3M,  9.  9.  ad.  Brim  (sc.  Btf-rtm)  is  the 
-ruLU  €xUnt  of  the  capacity  of  any 
-Fuunai.  Te8se],->of  any  thing.  App. 
-LESS.  gen.  to  —  The  edge,  brink,  or 
-MBS.  maigin ;  the  line  at  the  utxnoet 
-ruuEO.*  extent  of  coatinttity. 
^Cnuhaaiu 

Dm.  Bremm*!  A.B.  Rgman,  frtf-yyauui,  dila- 
tsn,  masfUBant  eztcuien;  to  extend,  to 
anflUy.     Bee  Rim. 

BRIM,  p.  md.  -MiMo.    To  be  hot,  furioua, 

violent  fierce,  outngeoiu :  yehement,  nun- 

paijl,  prevalent. 

A.9.  B*  II  — iia,  jb^  krwmmam,)  flirera,  btmen, 
BeeBuMK. 

BRIMSTONE,  <..T.  Bryntttm,  n  wciiUm 
bjf  P.  Plonhman.  '^SnlpAiiir,  qd.  Brenne^ 
Utmtf  hifos  ardena  ;*'  burning  stone,  a  stone 
tkat  hmnu, — Sk.  See  Sulphur,  which  is 
aba  ao  called,  quia  igne  aocenditur. 

BRINDED,  ad.  -LED.  Is  not  in  our 
older  lexicographers :  probably  it  is  bren- 
ard,  or  bnamed:  marked  or  streaked  with 
hreim  ;  and  hriMdUd  is  the  diminutive. 

BRIK£,SL    App.  to — A  biting  saltness; 
to  the 


-T.        IX  Aya;  A.  S.  Bryne.    8k.  thinks,  from 
the  aslt  saa.    Jun.  tajB,  perhaot  to  called, 
pyrMe,  «i«o  iro»  wpov;  qui  anunia  talsugo 
ifnis,  admat.    Jt  may  be  ao  called  be- 
lt bmraia  or  brema;  and  A.  S.  Brtnnan^  Old 
or  Bria,  present  an  obTions  etymology. 

BRIK6,  01.  To  remove,  or  cause  the  re- 
•as.  Boval  t£j  any  thing  from  one  place 
-no.  to  anotlwr,  either  by  bearing  or 
carrying,  leading  or  dniving. 
It  18  equxvalent  to  L.  FerrCf  vehere,  tra- 
kert,  dmeere,  as,  to  bring  or  bear,  to  bring 
ar  carry,  to  bring  or  draw,  to  bring  or  lead. 
With  Eag.  pra.  suljoined  it  is  equivalent 
ako  totoe  compounds  of  Chose  Latin 
wonb,  many  of  which,  oart  of  the  v, 
dmoert,  we  have  adopted  m  our  own  Ian- 


Vo  abdmet,  to  bring  or  lead  from. 

To  mddmee,  to  bring  or  lead  to. 

To  cwMlace,  or  conduct,  to  bring  or  lead 
with. 

To  dedmee,  to  bring  or  lead  down  fronL 

To  adbor,  and  to  edacote,  to  bring  or 
lead  out. 

To  iadmee,  to  lead  or  bring  intOw 

To  imtredmee,  to  bring  or  lead  within. 

To  •bdaee,  to  bring  or  lead  over. 

To  produegy  to  bring  or  lead  forth. 

To  redmeef  to  bring  or  lead  back. 

To  tedmee,  to  bring  or  lead  away  from. 

To  iradmeet   to   bring  or  lead  over   or 
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dreumduciion,  a  bringing  or  leading 
around;  and 

JDidac^Jott,  a  bringing  or  leading  asunder, 
are  also  fonnd. 

And  as  in  the  L.  the  difference  in  the 
meaning  depends  upon  the  pr.  pref.,  so  in 
the  £ng.  it  depends  upon  the  pr,  subjoined. 
The  £ng.  usage  of  the  words  borrowed 
from  the  L.  is  almost  wholly  metaphoricaL 

Go.  Briffpan;  JL,8.  Bringan;  D.  Brenghtn, 
Ger.  Brimg-tn  ;  8w.  -a  ;  Dan.  -er.  Ferre,  afibne. 
Inter-  Out- 

BRINK,  «.  The  part  where  the  continuity 
is  broken,  where  it  ends;  the  brim,  thu 
edge,  the  margin. 

8w.  Brink.  Lye  soggesta,  and  Ihre  approves, 
from  Oa  Briean  ;  A.  8.  Brecon,  to  break. 

BRISK,  V,  ad.  **  Brusque,  lively,  quick. 
-LT.  Vin  brutque,  wine  of  a  quick,  sharp, 
-NESS,    or  smart  taste." — Cfst. 

Fr.  Bru$que;  It  &  8p.  Bruteo.  The  Italians, 
saya  Men.  call  sharp  vine,  vino  bnueo ;  whence 
M.  Ferrari  believes  Brnteo  to  have  been  farmed 
from  Lo&nttea,  a  wild  vine.  See  BausK  and 
FaiSK. 

BRISKET,  8.    The  breast,  (qv.) 

Fr.  Brieketf  brteheiy  from  Breehe  (a  brook  or 
breaeh)  from  Breehen,  to  break. 

BRISTLE,  V.  s.  -Y.  The  «.— the  stiff  hair 
of  certain  animals. 

To  brittle, — to  rise  up,  stand  up ;  stiff  as 

a  bristle. 

A.  8.  Br^t,  dim.  Briitl;  D.  Sorttel;  Ger. 
BurMt-haar.  Sk.  suggests,  from  the  v.  To  brmst  or 
buret;  because  the  bristle  buret*  through  the  skin. 

BRITTLE,  ad.  -ness.      That   may  be 
(easily)  broken;   fragile,  frail. 
A.8.Bry/a«,ftangere,eomminuere.  8eeBaiCK». 

BROACH,  V.  $.  -ER.  Brocket,  the  t.  is 
used  in  P.  Flouhman,  as  we  now  use  matchet, 
a  bit  of  wood  broken  or  split  off  As  a  con- 
sequent application, — 

A  broach  is  any  thing  which  (being  so 
brdcen  or  split  off)  wUl  pierce  through, 
stick  through,  penetrate.  Thus  a  broach 
of  eels,  is  a  ttick  of  eels ;  so  many  eels 
broched,  spitted  or  ttuck  through.  A  spit, 
a  pin,  are  also  so  called :— >that  part  of  cer- 
tain ornaments,  by  which  it  is  ttuck  on ; 
and  subsequently  the  whole  ornament 

*'  Fr.  Brocher,  to  spit :  to  broehe  a  horse, 
is  to  spur  him,  to  strike  him  with  spurs, 
almost  to  stick  him  with  spurring." — CoL 

To  broach  a  vessel,  is  (perforare)  to  bore 
through,  to  break  into,  to  pierce  tlurough. 

To  broadt  a  doctrine,  is  to  break  it,  to 
break  it  open,  to  disclose,  to  publish  it. 

A.  8.  Breeean,  to  break ;  D.  Breken  ;  It.  JSroe- 
etare.    See  Jan.  and  Tooke.    A-  Un< 

BROAD,  ad.  Expanded,  large,  unlimited, 
-BN,  tf.  unrestricted,  unreserved,  uncon- 
-LT.  cealed;  and  hence,  (extending  the 
-NESS,  met)  clear  and  open;  gross  and 
-SIDE.  rude.  See  Wide. 
Broad  is  much  used  pref 
Go.  Braide ;  A.  8.  Bradt  breedan ;  Ger.  Breit, 
kreUen  ;  D.  ft  8w.  Breed  ;  Dan.  Breed,  breder,  to 
bnadan,  to  expand,  to  dilate.  SecBaaADTH.  A- 
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BROCADE,  f.  -EDb  Satin  striped  or  pur- 
fled  with  gold.     Soe  Broach. 

Sp.  BroG-ado;  It.  -ato;  Fr.  -art.  Hen.  calls  it 
a  staff.    Cot.  *'  broehi«  d'or,  d'argent,  ou  le  B076." 

BROCCOLI,  t.  It  &  Fr.    A  kind  of  cole 
.  or  kale.     For  the  etymology,  see  Menu 

BROCK,  t,  -isH.  Brockishf  as  used  by 
Bale,  seems  formed  from  it  to  denote; — 
beastly,  brutal. 

A.  S.  Broe,  a  badger,  ,  Sk.  suggests,  from  To 
break;  because  this  anunal  breaks  and  bruises 
with  most  severe  biting ;  whence  we  iaj,  To  bite 
like  a  badger. 

BROGUE,  i.  Dr.  Jamieson  says,  a  coarse 
and  slight  kind  of  shoe  made  of  horse  lea- 
ther, much  used  by  the  Highlanders,  and 
by  those  who  go  to  shoot  upon  the  hills ; 
and  he  derives  it  from  the  Ir.  Gael.  Brog,  a 
shoe.     But  whence  Brog  t 

BROGUE,  «.  A  word  in  vulgar  use,  but 
of  unknown  origin.  App.  to  the  Ir.  accent 
in  pronunciation. 

BROID,  V.  To  knit,  to  plight,  to  wreath, 
-ER.      to  interweave.    See  Bbaid.     Un- 

-ER-Y.   -ER8. 

BROIL,  v.  s.  To  confound,  to  mingle,  to 
-ER.  disturb,  to  trouble,  to  disorder,  to 
-iNo.  squabble,  to  quarrel,  to  wrangle,  to 
rail. 
Noise,  agitation,  and  confusion,  are  in- 
cluded in  ul  the  applications  of  tiie  word, 
however  written. 

To  broilt  sc.  on  a  gridiron,  Fr.  Bruler;  which 
Hen.  thinks  is  from  the  Or.  Bptf{>«v,  epumam  eji- 
cere^  (formed  apparently  for  ttie  purpose  of  the 
etymology  from  /8pva{«(ir,— /9pv€(v,  to  shoot  or 
spring  forth,)  through  a  supposed  L.  word  also, 
Sru»ar0f  bruiukure,  brmler,  Le  Duchat  writes, 
Peruro,  peruMti,  patutum,  penutare,  penutulare, 
bruler.  Sk.  thinks  that  brouiUer  is  from  brueit ;  but 
there  appears  not  any  reason  to  consider  BroUt 
brawl,  as  two  words.  See  Bkawl  or  BaABai.x. 
Fr.  BrouUUr,  embrouUter  ;  It.  Iwtbrogliare.  Em- 
Un- 

BROKE,  V.  A  broker,  one  who  breaks 
-AGE.  ffoods  bought  by  wholesale  or  in 
-ER.  large   packages,   who  deals  by 

-ER-AOE.  retail ;  a  retailer  of  goods  sent  or 
-LY.  consigned  to  him  in  gross,  by 

-  Y.  wholesale  or  in  large  packages ; 

who  sells  as  agent  in  parts  or  portions ;  an 
agent ;  one  who  acts  between  seller  and 
buyer,  who  is  employed  by  both  parties, 
who  makes  his  gains  by  so  doing. 

To  broke,  and  a  broker,  were  used  in  con- 
tempt, as  to  trade,  and  a  trader  are  now. 
lie  is  a  mere  trader,  i.  e.  he  regards  merely 
his  own  interest ;  an  usurious  dealer,  a 
guileful  dealer  or  a  bargainer. 

Brokage, — the  interdealing  of  a  broker, 
Spel.  calls  abroetnaenimmf  (i.  e.  brokeragey)  vox 
forensis,  i.e.  of  the  market;  a  mercantile  word, 
signifying  **the  buying  of  goods  by  wholesale,  in 
whole  bags  or  packages,  before  they  are  deUvered 
or  conveyed  to  the  mart  or  market ;  and  after- 
wards the  separating  {distracOo)  of  the  same  into 
portions  or  allotments."  It  is  literally  the  dU- 
ruptio,  or  breaking  into  snch  portions.  Jun.  sug- 
gests that  broker  may  be  to  denominated  from 
To  brecA,  as  from  A.  8.  J^ryttoii,— In  exiguas  partes 
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dlssteara,— ifryMa  was  the  name  given  to  thf 
person  who  distributed  or  divided  into  small  parts. 
The  A.  S.  Bric-ean  or  Brue-an ;  Bric-e,  the  oe- 
eupation  or  exercise  of  a  thing ;  BrnHnae,  a  fime- 
tion,  the  execution  of  some  office  or  charge;  D. 
Bru^ekem  ;  Ger.  Brauehen  /  Sw.  Brttkay  seem  all 
to  be  oonaequentiBl  usages.    See  To  Baoox. 

BROKEN,  pU  A  tradesman  is  said  to 
-LY.  have  broke,  when  he  is  a  bank-n^^ 
-NES8,  or  in  the  condition  of  a  bank-rvp^ 
Chaucer,  *'  He  singe  th  broking  as  a 
nightingale ;"  ».  e.  in  breaks  or  bursts :  throb- 
binsly,  says  Tyrw.  quavering. 

The  past  tense  and  ptut  p.  of  the  e.  To  bndt. 
Tindall  uses  broke  as  a  «.  where  the  Mod.  Tcl 
uses  breach,  (Lev.  vi.  24.)    Un- 

BRONCHIAL,ad  Fr.  ^roncAi^ite,  (mus- 
cle,) one  of  the  four  muscles  that  open  the 
larynx.     6r.  Bpayxos,  the  throat 

BRONZE,  V.  t.    Metal  of  a  burned,  brown, 

or  bronze  colour. 

It  Bronz-o;  Fr.  -e ;  8p.  Bronee,  from  the  f. 
To  bren  or  brin  ;  A.  8.  Brenmau,  to  bum.— iricto 
and  Tooke.    £m- 

BROOD,  V.  s.  -Y.  A  5fOfMl,->that  which, 
the  number  which,  is  bred  (at  once),  which 
is  nourished,  cherished,  fostered. 

To  brood, — to    nourish,  to  cherish,  to 
foster ;  to  watch  over,  to  protect,  to  ooD- 
tinue  in  a  state  of  care  and  watchfulness, 
as  a  mother  over  her  young.    See  Breeik 
A.  S.  Breedan,  fovere. 

BROOK,  V.  To  6rooJir  is,  to  be  or  cause  to 
be,  to  render  or  become,  submissive  or  sub- 
servient, (as  a  horse  wlien  broken,  a  ^roln 
spirit ;)  to  yield  or  submit  to,  to  bear  or 
suffer  ;  to  subject,  to  tame ;  to  subserve, 
(to  preserve.)    See  To  Bb.oile. 

**  Broken  hole  my  tresses," — ^keep  ssfe  the 
tresses  of  my  hair.  *'  So  mote  I  brckeu 
mine  eyen ;"  t.  e.  use,  ei^oy  them. 

"  No  ahip  could  brook  the  sea."-*<S;faiM. 

D.  Brugeken;  A.  8.  '*Bruean,  to  ei^oy,  to  use, 
to  occupy ;  also,  to  brook,  to  digest."— 5«».  fb. 
Tyrw.  says,  To  eqjoy,  to  use. 

BROOK,  «.  -Y.     "The  struggling  water 
breaks  out  in  a  brook" — Beau,  Sf  F. 

A.  8.  Broea,  from  the  v.  Breaean,  frangcie,  to 
bree^  ;  because  the  bubbling  water  br«ak$  throng 
the  earth.— 7.  H.  in  Sk, 

BROOM,  *.  -Y.  App.  to— The  plant,  snd 
also  the  utensil  made  of  its  small  brsnches. 
A.  8.  .Brom  ;  D.  Brem,  Peihaps  from  the  D. 
Bremmen,  sonltum  edere:  because  the  w^J*'^ 
this  plant,  when  ripe,  burst  fhnn  the  pods  with  a 
considerable  noise. 

BROTH,  s,  "  The  third  person  smgrfsr 
ofthe  indicative  of  J?rit0an,coquere.  That 
which  one  brimeih.  Hence  the  Old  Eng. 
saying  of  a  man  who  has  killed  himself  with 
drinking,  he  has  &irly  drunk  up  his  hniik. 
The  It  Brodo,  is  the  pott  p»  of  the  same  v. 
That  which  is  brewed,  »rMi."—roo»«.  See 
Brew. 

BROTHEL,  s,  -ry.    A  place  of  resort 

for  harlots,  &c.  . 

From  Bordell,  or  Bwrdell;  by  trsnsposition  « 
the  letter  r.    See  BoansLL.    Im- 
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BROTHEE,  «.    BndUrs  or  hnikren  are 

Brstbreii.  children  bred  from  the  same 

Bkothex-boodw  pazentB ;  more  laxly,  from 

.X.ESS.  the  same  stock  or  parentage 

-LT,  «A  Mu        onr.    See  Fraternal. 

Alio  aipp.  to— ^Aose  who  are  miited  or 

CQajuned  aa  doselyaa  bnrthert ;  who  are 

distinginihed  by  the  same  characteriatio 

qualitiea. 

Go.  ft  A.&  BrvtUr;  D.  JB^iMrffr;  0«K.  Atubr ; 
Dtt.  ft  8w.  Jlrvrfrr,  frater.  "  I  beltote,"  wy^k. 
"■  fkat  aD  an  derived  from  the  «.  To  ftr««il;  •fmiu 
fBCin,  4  «.  edncaniSr— of  the  same  hnod,"    Un- 

BROW,  «.  f.  Any  thing  which  overiianga 
ak  or  oTerlooka :  as  the  hrow  of  a 
HT.ci.   hill;  the eye-&roi0, — inOer.^a^- 


To  hnm-beat,  is  to  heftt  down  or  oyerawe 
with   frowning,   thieatening,  overhanging 


JBr«iplci*,^bare>£[ieed. 
JL a  Br^em^  Atinm;  D.  BroMM  or  ftrotM,  the 
Over- 


SROWN,  odL  J?fo»n  means  htmed  (sub- 
.ISH.  and.  colour,)  It  is  that  colour 
-T.  which  things  have  that  have  been 
.xsss.    hmrned.     See  Bronze. 

A.  a  Mrmm  ;  D  Brvfit ;  Ger.  JBraKii.  Dan. 
Bmum  ;  99.  ft  Pt.  Br«»  ;  It.  Brniio  ;  all  from  the 
A.  S.  Brammm,  to  burn.— ffacA.  and  Ikrt,  Bee 
Amwcmm.    Em- 

BROWSE,  V,  *.  -iwo.  To  crush,  to  fret, 
to  chaw,  to  eat,  to  feed  upon. 

Mini,  and  othen, — ^ftom  the  6r.  BpMvic<iv,  to 
feed.  Pr.  Browuer,  and  It.  Bnueare,  to  feed  on 
ksTve  and  bods;  ftom  Fr.  Brou§t  a  bush,  (Sk.) 
qd.t«BiUiletlM*M*«».  Ui8,to«rifiM,Fr.JBri««r, 
6«B  Ike  A  S.  BHmi».  conterere,  to  M*e,  or 
Arsuc,  ee.  with  the  teeth ;  to  broww  the  bark  of 
trees  or  shraba,  the  young  shoots,  the  herbage. 

BRUIN,  a-  A  hear,  so  called,  probably, 
from  the  Fr.  Bruire,  to  roar.— Dr.  Grey, 

BRUISR,  V.  *.  -ER.  To  rush  or  dash,  beat 
or  press  together,  so  as  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  parts.  To  hray,  or  pound ; 
to  crssA    See  Browse. 

Pr  Bristr;  D.  Bnuen;  A.  8.  Brytan,  bt-rfe$-M, 
eoUtdere,  eenterere,  to  bri$e,—aM  It  was  andeiitly 
vrinen.    For-  Un- 

BRUIT,  w.  «.  -ER.  A  6rui7,--a  noise, 
spfead,  conveyed,  reported;  a  report,  a 
romonr,  a  iame. 

"  BrvUrere,  —  prophesiers  or  sooth- 
sayers."—2Vi«ia/t 

The  DM.  Bromier,  is  to  brag,  to  crack.  Fr. 
Mrmit,  feom  Brmire,  (see  BKCiM,)to  make  a  noise; 
whkh  Men.  derives  from  the  L.  Rvaire,  To  roar, 
Ui  bcDow.  Ray  says,  To  bruit,  (in  Shropshire,  to 
SH/. }  U  to  divQige.  and  spread  abroad ;  and  Tooke, 
that  Bruii  means  (something)  spread  abroad,  di- 
vulced,  dispersed;  firom  the  A.S.  flriWian, to  dis- 
tra»te:-but  this  is  merely  a  consequential  usage 
•f  the  A  a  BrUtan,  to  break,  to  break  to  pieces, 
■ad  heaee  to  dispexae.    See  Bnura. 

BRUMAL,*  a1  Winterly.  G.Douglas 
^ys,  "  Thay  abort  dayes,  that  clerkca  dope 
bmmnUr  (Virflr.  b.  viii.  Prol.)— '^roum. 

pr.  Brmm^:  It.  -«/';  ^  Brumaj  so  called, 
mod  krmMtimms  tunc  dies ;  and  thus  formed, 
BrtwiMtimmt,  brevimm*,  bretdma,  ^retfsia,  bmma. 
flee  r«M.  and  Far.  b.  ▼. 
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BUB 

BRUNETT,  9.  Fr.  Bmnet,  brownish- 
somewhat  brown ;  a  nut-brown  girl. — CoL 

BRUNT,  t.  Brun-edf  brun'df  brunt,  L  e. 
burnt.  To  bear  the  first  "  brunte  of  the 
feelde/'  is  to  bear  the  heat  of  the  field, 
the  hot  or  burnt  part  of  it  See  Sk.  and 
Tooke, 

BRUSH,  V.  t.  A  brush  is  perhaps  so  called, 
-ER.  because  made  of  bnutlet  or  bristles. 
-T.  See  Bristle. 
-INESS.  To  brush,  is  to  rub  with  a  brush,  to 
-WOOD,  sweep  with  one ;  to  rub  or  sweep. 
Fr.  Broue,  brosser,  a  bush,  and  also  a  brush ; 
Oer.  Burtte,  Terriculum  setaceum;  from  Borat, 
seta,  a  MsUs}  D.  Borstel,  a  brittle,  and  also  a 
brush. 

BRUSK,  L  e.  Brisk,  lively,  sharp,  rough. 
See  Brisk. 

BRUSTLE,  V.  -INO.  Brastlicm,  crepitare, 
ia  probably  Be-rastliau,  to  rustle,  to  make 
a  rustling  noise.  Hackluyt  uses  "the 
brustling  and  the  bustling  of  a  tyde"  as 
equivalent  expressions.    See  Bustle. 

8k.  sajs,  from  A.  8.  BrasiUmm,  crepitare,  from 
Barttan,  to  burst,  quia  disrupta  crepant ;  or,  as 
T.  H.  ingeniously  coi^ectuies,  qd.  to  bristle,  to 
erect  the  brUiUs. 

BRUTE,  s.  ad.  App.  to  that  which  ia 
-AL.  atupid,  irrational,  ignorant,  grosa- 

-AL-LT.     ly  sensual ;  to  that  which  is  in- 
-ITY.         human,  savage,  ferocious. 
-IZE-v.       I*  Brutus,  of  unsettled  etymology. 
S^  Voss.  says,  it  may  be  contracted  from 

"  Ifpo/Sarov,  ovis,  or  airo  rnt  fiaovrtrrot, 

-NESS.       i.  e.  a  gravitate.    The  root  is  appa- 
-IFT,  V.      rently  northem.    The  L.  Brutus,  as 
ISH  ^be  Fr.  Broutsr,  to  bruit  or  browse, 

„\^  may  have  been  originally  app.  to 
-ISH-LT.  browaiug,  or  grasing  animals;  the 
-NESS.  brute  earth,  the  earth  bruted,  brutted, 
or  graced  upon.  (See  Brutt.)  Or  rather  it  may 
have  been  originally  used  to  denote,  when  app.  to 
animals,  nouy  (Fr.  Bruit);  the  noisjf,  roaring, 
bellowing  dass  of  animals ;  dumb  only,  as  to  arti- 
eulate  speech ;  loud,  as  to  inarticulate  utterance. 
(See  BaniH,  Bruit.)  When  app.  to  other  things, 
(e.  g.  the  earth,)  used  to  denote  some  quality  in 
common  with  these  animals :  their  want  of  under- 
standing, their  stupidity,  shiggishness,  dulness, 
heaviness ;  and  hence  extended,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  usage,  (met.)  to  that  which  has  the 
distinguishing,  chaiacteristie,  qualities  of  a  brute. 
Em- 

BRUTT,*  V.  -INO.    To  browse.— *£w/yii. 
Fr.  Brouter,  to  browse,  from  the  A.  S.  BrpU-ian, 
to  bruise.    See  Baura. 

BUB,*  V.  *.  -RY.  Double  &ii6,  —  strong, 
foaming,  bubbling  liquor. 

Bubby  seems  to  be  merely  the  cry,  Bu  bu, 
(Oer.  Bubu,)  common  to  diildren  when  in 
need  of  Uieir  mother's  milk.  See  Bare, 
and  BoY.—*Saekville. 

D.  Bobbelen,  bnllire,  ebullire.  Dr.  Jamleson 
would  rather  derive  it  from  the  8w.  Bff,  a  gust,  a 
squall.  The  Gloss,  to  6.  Douglas  calls  it,  a  word 
fbnned  item  the  sound.    See  Bubbi.x. 

BUBBLE,  V.  s.  A  bubhU  is  app.  (met.) 
-ER.  to  that  which  will  burst  aa  easily  as  a 
-Y.  bubble,  or  small  bladder  of  liquid ;  to 
a  puff,  (met)  and  thus  to  a  cheat,  a  delu- 
sion, a  fraud.    And  hence,  cona. — 


BUG 


BUF 


To  bubble,  is  to  cheat,  to  delude,  to 

defraud. 

D.  Bobbtltn^  bullira,  ebulUre,  to  rise  in  boUs, 
blebt.  or  blobt.  "The  baime  has  a  bubble^  nose." 
— Otm*. 

BUBUKLES,  «.  This  word  is  ShaL's, 
or  rather  Fluellyn's;  used  in  descrihing 
Bardolph's  nose : — "  His  &ce  is  all  bubukles 
and  welkes  and  knobs." 

BUCCANEER, «.  Fr.<*B<weoff,  a  wooden 
gridiron,  whereon  cannibals  broyle  pieces 
of  men  and  other  flesh."— Co/.  Men.  con- 
siders the  words  Boucany  Boueaner,  to  be 
Cairibbee  Indian;  and  that  hence  BoU' 
comer  or  Buccanier,  app.  to  nirates  or  free- 
booters, living  like  yntd  Indian  cannibals, 
is  derived. 

BUCK, «.  V.  The  male  of  various  animals, 
as,  the  deer,  the  rabbit,  the  goat 

A.  8.  Bueca;  Fr.  Boue;  It.  Bteeo ;  Ger.  D.  fc 
8w.  Bock,  Is  an  animal,  strUdng  {buiUna)  with  the 
boms,  from  Ger.  Bocktn,  to  strue. — Waek.  Mar- 
tinlus  also  mentions  the  Ger.  JBoeimi,  Fr.  Bttqtur, 
among  other  coi\)ecturea,  (In  voce  Hireua,) 

BUCK,  «.  «.  -BT.  A  vessel  for  the  imipote 
of  washing,  — like  a  hollow  senu-globe, 
(hemi  sphseriL)  Bucket  is  the  dim. 

To  buckf  is  to  use  a  buck,  sc.  for  washing ; 
and  thus  to  wet,  wash,  or  soak. 

^ttcAr,  the  s.  is  a^p.  by  Shak.  both  to 
things  washed,  and  to  the  water  in  which 
they  are  washed. 

H.Buj/eken;  Qer.Beuehen;  Tr.Buer;  all,  says 
Wach.  (after  Huet)  ftom  the  L-  Buo.  Bpel.  guides 
us  to  the  A.  S.  Bmgan,  Ger.  Baugen,  to  arch,  to 
bend.  He  explains,  Baweca  q.  Buca  \  Sax.  Buc  ; 
— as  above. 

BUCK,  «.  Perhaps  Bug ;  a  bug  fellow  is 
a  common  name  in  the  North.  (See  Buo.) 
Or  it  may  be  a  corrupt  Eng.  pronunciation 
of  beaux.  Bucks  and  belles,  are  beaux  and 
belles. 

BUCKLE,  V,  «.  -INO.  To  buckle,  is  to 
fitsten  or  close,  as  with  a  buckle ;  to  keep 
close ;  to  keep  closely  engaged  in ;  to  ad- 
here to,  as  m  close  combat 

To  be  in  buckle,  (Spectator,)  is  to  be 
close  in  stiff  curl ;  met  (Churclull}  stiff  as 
such  curls. 

In  Shak.  (2  Pt  Hen.  IV.)  the  o.  BuekU 
is  interpreted  by  the  conmientators,  "to 
bend,  to  yield  to  pressure." 

Ger.  Buekel;  D.  Botekti;  Dan.  BukUr ;  Fr. 
Bouele,  from  the  Ger.  Bug-en;  A.  B.  Bug-^n, 
flectere,  to  bend ;  "  fibula  enim  JUxu  flttills  est" 
—5*.    Un- 

BUCKLER,  V.  «.  To  buckler,  is  to  pro- 
tect or  cover  with  a  buckler,  (a  kind  of 
shield  i)  to  guard,  to  defend. 

Fr.  Bouelier ;  It.  Broe-cktero,  -eoUero  ;  D.  Bo- 
keler,  "  All,**  says  8k.  '<  I  believe  to  be  from  the 
word  buckle,  fibula,  because  the  shield  (mediante 
fibula)  is  bound  and  fhstened  to  the  arm."  KUIsn 
derives  Bokeler,  boeken-lettTf  from  JBoek,  Eng. 
Buck  t  and  leer,  a  contraction  of  D.  Leder,  Eng. 
Leaiker,  qd.  corium  sive  pellis  hirci,  because 
ahields  are  covered  with  the  hides  or  skins  of 
beasts,  especially  of  bueke,  (hsedorum.)  The  L. 
Scutum,  he  observes,  is  airo  tow  oKvreov,  Le.  A 
oorio,  sive  peile.  And  the  Gr.  'ftvtn,  is  app. 
equally  to  a  hide  or  a  shield. 
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BUCKRAM,  9.  ad.  (Met)  Stiff,  starched. 

Fx.  Bourgmin  ;  It.  Bucheramc s  D.  BoekereeL 
8k.  thinks  from  Fr.  Bomrre,  floeka  of  wool*  hair, 
&c.  and  griUm,  wherewith  cloth  is  died,  as  aeailsfe- 
grain. 

BUCOLIC,  t.  ad.  -al.  App.  to  Pastoral 
Poetry  in  generaL 

Fr.  Bue-otic  ;  It.  -colico  ;  Sp.  -elieu ;  L.  Buee- 
lieue;  Gr.  BoiwoXot,  a  herdsman,  from  fiovt,  s& 
ox,  and  KoXow,  tooi. 

BUD,  «.  f.  -DiNo.  A  bud  is  that  which  is 
thrust  or  pushed  forth,  sc  from  the  stem 
or  branclL 

To  bud,  (met)  is  to  throw  or  thrust 
forth — the  first  emotions,  the  first  risings, 
the  first  appearances. 

To  bud,  in  Horticulture,  is  to  insert  into 
one  tree  ^e  bud  of  another. 

D.  BoUer,  trudere,  trudere  gemmas,  gemmaie. 
FT.  *'  Bonier,  to  thrust,  put,  taree,  push  fimrard." 
—Cot.    Im-  Ottt- 

BUDGE  o.  -ER.  To  move,  to  stir,  w 
trudge ;  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

Perhaps  immediately  fh>m  the  FT.  "  Bouger,  to 
stir,  flit,  remove,  part  from.** — Cot.  Bouger,  Vt, 
suggests,  is  from  the  It  Folgere,  from  the  L. 
Volowre,  to  roll,  or  turn.  Men.  directs  us  to  the 
Ger.  Wegen,  be-wegen,  to  move ;  A.  8.  Wag-iam^  t» 
wag. 

BUDGE,  a<{. -NESS.*   Kigid,  severe,  harsh, 

austere. — *Stanyhurst. 

Budge,  Ms.  Warton  says,  is  fturj  and  Seienina, 
lambskin,  pellis  agnina ;  perhaps  from  Bock,'ehkt 
in  Ger.  is  the  name  given  to  the  ram,  as  well  as 
to  the  goat,  deer,  ftc.  The  word  appears  to  have 
been  app.  to  the  dress  or  habit  of  those,  from 
whom  was  expected,  or  who  professed  to  preserrs, 
great  austerity  of  life;  and  thus  to  have  aoquiral 
its  application  as  above  explained. 

BUDGET,  s.  Cot  describes  it  to  be^ 
"  A  little  coffer  or  trunk  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather,  wherewith  the  women  of  old 
time  carried  their  jewels,  attires,  and  trin- 
kets, at  their  saddle  bows,  when  they  rode 
into  the  countrey :  now  the  gentlemen  call 
so  both  any  such  trunk,  and  the  box  or  till 
of  their  cabinets,  wherein  they  keep  their 
money:  also  a  little  male,  pouch,  or 
budget" 

Fr.  Bongettet  It  Boigia,-  D.  Boeg-^t,  'iet,  -U- 
Voss.  (de  Vitus,  1. 1,  e.  2,)  thinks  it  is  from  the  L. 
Bulga.  It  is  more  probably  ftt»m  the  Get.  Bmg^ 
bog-en ;  A.  8.  Bug-an,  flectere  in  eoncavum  vet 
oonvexura ;  to  bow,  to  bow  out  to  hoUow  oat 

BUFF,  V.  f.    To  strike,  to  beat,  to  thump. 

-ET,  V.  s.  g^  Pa/,  bef;  Fr.  Bnfe,  bufeter;  It 
-ETINO.  BogeUo !  Sp.  Bofetada.  8k.  and  Jna* 
think  from  iHof,  to  blow ;  in  FT.  Bot^ger.  la  On. 
Puffen  is  flare,  flare  cum  sono,  pulsare,  fteeie  at 
Sonet ;  whence  (Wach.  oontfaiues)p«/  is  the  sonoa 
fivm  a  blow,  whether  of  a  stick  or  fist  In  em. 
Pug  is  a  blow.  Men.  and  Le  Dochat  obaerv^ 
that  SougUte  and  Bugete  are  equivalent.  **  Saef' 
geU,  often  pufied  or  blown;  also  to  cofl^  box,  « 
clap  on  the  ear."— Co<.    Re- 

BUFF,  *.  ad.    Buff  is  Beef,  the  animal, 
-FALO.  (qv.) ;    it  is  also  app.   to   a 

-FLE.  leather  made  of  the  skin  of 

-FLB-HEAD.  the  animal,  and  to  the  colour 
of  that  leather. 
Bi#s-Aeatf,— having  the  head  of  a  beifi* 
or  btffahf  a  Urge,  thick,  ill-lbrmed  head.— 
Sk. 


fb  tAM-Ji^CCn^ 


ftUI 

To  rtairf  k^,  Is  perhaps  to  stand  sturdy 
■s  a  iij/'oraii  ox. 

k^gU,  m  kt^fmU,    Ft.  M^!  It.  fr  8p. 

;  XX  ft  Oer.  Bng^l;  L.  BiitolM ;  Or.  hov 

Tht  Fr.  3^#e  (boeuf  aaavage)  is  perhaps 

ftnm  tiw  Fr.  Bom/.    8«o  Baav. 

BUFFET,  j^    Cot  caUs  H— A  high  stand- 


Staereoa  sapposed  Btrf'tater  to  be  cor- 
lupted  from  Btjfetierf  an  attendant  at  the 
h^fitt.  The  French  had  an  officer,  whom 
thcj  caOed  JBtmc/ier,  whose  business  it  was 
"to  gather  money  for  the  judge's  col- 
latioDiL** 

Tt.  »mf0t;  It  -iHU.  In  Low  L.  B^ifU^gium 
fe  a  tax  paid  tgrtavcm-kcepen,  pro  Tinl  biMUone. 
h.  BaMMr  (Col.  isy«)  wot  »  amall  hoatehoM 
wine;  and  Ai/bl  may  have  been  to  called,  beeaiue 
Sb  it  die  viae  or  other  beverage,  the  drinking- 
ciq^  kc  were  kepc  :-~altenrarcu  used  for  other 


BUFFOON,  9.9.  Fr.  BM^gimer  (Cot)  is 
-BftT.  To  buffmrixe  ft,  to  play  the  fool, 
-iHOb  jester,  h^|fbomf  basely  to  get  a 
-LT.     ihing  by  jests  or  jeasting. 

A  im^mm  (Jun.  s^s)  is  a  shrewd  and 
enfty  oonit  fiMd,  a  fool  of  plesawice,  such 
as  '^a^m  and  great  men  love  to  entertain. 

9t,  Smt^^n;  It.  Jini-Sviu;  8p.  -fom.  'Wach. 
thinks  from  die  Fr.  Bomg^n  ;  Ger.  Piiftfh  to  ptc/, 
to  hiev.  ftaliaarins,  because  they  (scume)  puged 
ous  their  cheeks  in  mimo  to  receive  bvffi  or  blows 
that  they  might  sound  the  louder.  Ferrarlus,  be- 
eaaee  tltey  received  the  bugs  or  blows  of  others, 
(and  fat  the  amuaement  dT  others,)  upon  their 
cfaeeka  jni#Mf  out.  DuCange,  because  they  amused 
by  b^ging  or  cuffing  each  other. — 
in  voce  Pngen,  and  if««.  in  voce 


BUG, «.     App.  to — Some  ugly  object  or 
-SBJJL   spectre  to  terrify  children,  or  sny 
-ABO.     persons  eaaily  terrified  or  fright- 
ened. 

An  ughr,  noisome  insect  or  vermin. 
Ib  8w.  Pmkt  is  diabolus ;   Isl.  Pmkt^  domon ; 
loL  Fmakt!  Eag.  PaeSt  or  Faf.    See  Puck. 

BUG.  Bigt  sometimes  so  written.  "  He  is 
qoite  Img;**  i.e.  great,  proud,  swaggering, — 
is  not  an  uncommon  expression  in  the 
North. 

BUGLFS,  or  Bull,  s.  Bu<h£-horn.  A 
crooked  horn ;  also  a  kind  of  glass  bead. 
See  Bmx. 

A.a.  Jal#<— ,  to  bellow.  Mr.  Tyrw.  says,  a 
Bm^U  kwm  is  a  drinking-vcssel  made  of  honi,  and 
tiMi  (he  haa  been  told,)  in  some  part  of  the  North 
a  bmti  la  eeoMtlmes  called  a  BttgU.  The  word  is 
wsed  la  BiMe,  lUI.  Dent.  xiv.  where  our  common 
yeislaa  has.  **  tlie  faDow  deer."  8k.  thinks,  that 
irs  is  Bwcmla  eomm.  Lye,  that  Buplt  is 
and  Bmgl€-k9mt  the  horn  of  the 
Jun.  that  Brngte-kom  may  be  derived 
re  bow  ;  A.  8.  Bigan  or  Bngam, 


BUILD,  Si.  A.  S.  Byldim,  is  to  confirm, 
-EB.  to  establish,  to  make  firm,  and 
-tsa      sure,  and  fiwt ;  to  consolidate,  to 

BviLTyS.  strengthen  I  and  is  applicable  to 
all  other  thii^  as  well  as  to  dweUing- 
plaoea.  Hnto  and  hovels  are  merely  things 
nised  up,  BmUdmgs  shoold  be  confirmMl, 
cstaUished,  strengthened  structores.— (See 


BUL 

Tooke,)  The  D.  &  Oer.  are  used  more 
widely ;  via.  to  form  or  fashion,  to  express 
or  represent  the  form  or  image ;  the  shape. 
To  build  is  used  to  denote— To  establish, 
to  construct  upon  a  basis  or  foundation ; 
to  base,  to  found ;  to  construct  (any  edi- 
fice.)   Over-  Out-  Re-  Un- 

A.8.  Byktan;  D.Bttidm;  Ger.  VUdmt  Sw. 
Bilja, 

BULB,  «.  #.  -0U8,  A  hUh  is — Any  thing 
round ;  part  app.  to  a  round  root 

Gr.  BoX^ot;  L.  Bu/btu;  Fr.  Buibe.  Lennep 
doubts  whether  the  Gr.  BoXfiot  should  be  deduced 
(through  ySoXer)  ikom  BoKXeiVf  jaeere,  (to  throw 
forth,)  or  from  oXciv,  (with  fi  prefixed,)  whence, 
he  ranarks,  oXXvfu,  {perdere,  proprle  voivendo, 
pnteipUandOf)  and  also  the  L.  Volvtre.  OXw,  he 
forms  thus :  OXXvw,  oXXw,  oXm.  The  reason  of 
the  name,  he  is  of  opinion,  must  be  sought,  i  ro- 
ttuditate,  whether  acquired  i  volvendo,  or  i  pro> 
jiciendo.    See  also  Marlinius  and  Fom. 

BULGE,  «.  «.  BiLOE,  e.  Bilge  is  app. 
to — That  which  bulges  or  bellU*  out;  to 
the  whole  expanse,  or  bulk  of  the  ship's 
bottom.  A  sUp  is  said  to  bUge^  when,  after 
striking  upon  a  rock,  &c  she  opens  her 
bulge  or  belly  so  as  to  admit  the  water. 
See  BowGE,  and  Bulk. 

'*  BUge,  now  Bulgt,  the  sides  of  a  ship  or  any 
such  like  standing  out,  from  Ger.  Bulgt  (bvtga,) 
ot  from  Bauch,  {TtnleT.)*'—Buddiman.  "Natu- 
rally allied  to  the  8w.-Go.  Bulg-ia,  to  sweU."— 
Jamiuon, 

BULK,  s.  That  which  bows,  bulges,  or 
-Y.  bellies  out;  the  greatest  clrcum- 
-IME88.  ference,  expanse,  magnitude,  sice, 
mass  or  body.  See  Bulge. 
Chaucer  writes  it  Boukt.  •<  Dark  bulk,"  in  Surrey, 
is  "  bitgit  deme,"  in  G.  Douglas.  D.  Beuek,  venter, 
truneus  corporis ;  Ger.  Buwek ;  A.  8.  Bwe,  fh>m 
A.S.  Bug-on.  Ger.  Bmg-en,  to  bow;  arcuare  in 
ooncavnm  vci  convexum,  to  arch  or  bow,  either 
oopcavely  or  convexly.    Over- 

BULL^  s.  A  bull  is  app.  cons,  to  that  which 
-ART.  expresses  something  in  opposition 
to  what  is  intended,  wished,  or  felt; 
and  so  app.  from  the  contraat  of 
humble  profession  with  despotic 
"'  commands  of  Papal  bulls. 

Bulletin  is  a  diuL  of  bulL 
"  I  affirm  it  to  be  a  buU,  taking  away  the 
essence  of  that  which  it  calls  itself" — 
Milton, — *Harmar. 

Fr.  Ger.  fr  D.  Bmlle;  Sp.Bolla;  It  fr  Mid.L  .Bh/Zo; 
It  has  its  name  (says  Waeh.)  from  its  seal,  which 
was  of  a  round  shape,  In  many  cognate  languages 
called  BoU,  (in  £ng.  Bali,)  from  Boi-en,  to  roll, 
to  turn.  Meuisius  iives  a  Bar.  Gr.  word,  BovXXa, 
sigitltnut  a  seal.  For  the  various  kinds  of  buUs 
or  seals,  see  Sptl.  in  r.BuUa,  Dm  Cange,  and 


-I8H. 

*BT1N. 

-I8T.* 


BULL,  s,  0.    Butt,  used  as  a  pre£  denotes 
BuL-CHiN.  great  size  or  strength,  (charac- 

-LocK.        teristics  of  the  animal;)  large, 

ugly.  BuU-beggar,  T.  H.  (in  Sk.)  thinks  is 

bold-beggar 
D.  BoUt;  Ger.  Boll,  from  A.  8.  BsUan;  Get. 

BtiUn,  mugire,  boare,  to  roar  or  bellow,  as  a  bull, 

ox.  or  cow.    See  Buols. 

BULLET,  «•   Something  rounded ;  a  small 
boll  or  ball     See  Bull.     Fr.  Boukt. 


BUN 


■f« 


a  IV 
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BULLION,  «.  Fr.  BtOum,  Jan.  calls  it, 
ornamenium  pectoris.  BulUotu  on  bridles, 
iSti/^  in  frsenis.  Skelton  speaks  of  them 
as  ornaments  to  a  book.  Hall, — as  orna- 
ments of  dress.  And  as  appw  to  the  metals, 
gold  or  silver,  it  seems  merely  to  be  a  baU, 
mass,  or  lump — a  piece  uncoined. 

BULLITION,*  «.    See  Boil,  and  Ebul- 
lition.— *Bacon. 
L.  BuMrt,  ebuUire;  Fr.  BouilUr,  to  boll. 

BULLY,  V.  $.  -INQ.  To  arrogate,  to 
threaten,  to  domineer,  to  bluster;  sc  as 
the  Pope  in  his  bulls,  or  as  those  invested 
with  authority  by  them. 

8k.  has  three  conjectures,  Burlp,  Bulky^  and 
Buttled.  It  it  more  probably  from  Bmlta,  ibe 
Pope's  Built  u  above  explained. 

BUL-RUSH,  «.  A  stronger  and  larger 
kind  of  rush. 

BULTEL.    See  Bolt. 

BUL-WARK,o.«.  A&iiZ«;arJbi8— Awork 
carried  round,  as  a  defence  or  fortLGication ; 
a  defence,  protection,  or  sccuri^. 

Ft.  Boulevart;  It.  Bolevardo;  Sp.  Baluarts  f 
Oer.  Sc  D.  Bot-wtrke;  8w.  -warke;  Dan.  -verk. 
Wach.  thinks  that  it  Is  from  BoUn,  Jaculari,  to 
throw.  "  Sk.  thinks  that  it  is  from  BoU,  a  globe, 
and  work,  (qd.  a  circular  work.)  Jan.  observes, 
that  in  D.  there  is  Bolwerck  or  Bloekwerk,  and 
also  Bloek-huya ;  as  if  orig.  constructed  of  blocks, 
i.  «.  trunks  of  trees,  See. 

BUM, «.  (sc.  of  the  body,)  from  Bottom,  botwi, 
bontm 

BUM,  V.  s,  App.  to  the  noise  of  the 
-ble,  o.  bittern  ;  of  a  bee  ;  also  to  the 
-BLINO.*   noise  which  some  things  make 

BuMP,«.«.  when  fallen,  or  struck  upon,  or 
against,  another ;  to  the  blow  or  stroke ;  to 
the  consequence  of  such  fall,  blow,  or 
stroke — sc.  a  swelling  or  lump. 

"  And  as  a  bittore  bumbleth  in  the  mire." 
—  Chaucer.  "And  as  a  bittour  bumps 
within  a  reed."  Dryden, — *Sir  T.  More. 

Buwt,  bumble,  or  frump,  (see  Bomb  and  Boom.) 
D.  Boai-men,  -bannen,  resonare. 

BUMBAILIFF.  A  Bound-baa^.-^See 
Blackstone,  b.  L  c  9. 

BUMBAST.    See  Bombast. 

BUMBOAT,  s.  A  small  ship,  or  boat  of 
one  beam  or  log ;  a  heavy  kind  of  boat  ; 
lumpish.     See  Buss. 

D.  Boomsehipf  navlgiolum  ex  uno  Ugno  ; 
Boom-katn,  scapha  ex  uno  Ugno. — Kilian. 

BUMPER.  Perhaps  Bombard  or  Bum- 
bard,  (q^o'iJs;BCs^-3SS3?''6^' 

BUMPKIN,  8.  BuMKiNLY.  App.  tcK— A 
clumsy,  ignorant  clown. 

" I  know  not,"  says  Sk.  "whether  ttom  the  D. 
BoornktHi  aibuscula,  the  dim.  of  Boom,  arbor,  a 
beam.  A  foolish  fellow,  fn  Latin,"  he  adds,  *'  is 
called  a  stock  or  a  log.  (stipes  et  lignum.)"  T.  M. 
(in  Sk.)  thinks  It  is— quasi  pumpkin  ;  one  who 
Deeds  on  the  vilest  food,  vis.  pumpkins. 

BUNCH,  s.  V.  -T.  Perhaps  the  same  word 
as  Bench,  any  thing  rising  or  protuberant. 
App.  to— 
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ArisiiigorBweUfaigi  to  any  diings  imited 

or  collected  together,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
heap  or  cluster — as  a  bunch  of  grapes,  a 
bunch  of  keys. 

Fr.  Bigne ;  Or.  Bewot,  aesrvus^  a  heap. — Mm. 
Sere&tus  gives  the  Go.  Bunke^  a  heap ;  Bmn^  mi, 
to  project,  to  be  prominent. 

BUNDLE,  s.  V.     A  small  part  or  portion^ 

bound  up. — Tooke,  in 

A.  8.  Byndel^  (i.  e.  Bondel,  bond-dtsl,)  is  com- 
pounded of  two  pU.  bond  and  tf«/,  (deal.) 

BUNG,  -HOLE,  *.   A  (round)  substance,— 
to  stop  a  hole  in  a  barrel  or  other  vessel 

The  D.  £oRc<«,  bomme;  ¥r.  Bonds,  bondon,  may 
be  ttoxa  the  A.  8.  Bind~an,  to  bind,  to  fiuten,  and 
thus  to  dose  or  stop  up.  But  the  Eng.  Bumg  may 
be  ftom  the  Fr.  Bigns,  a  bump  or  knob. 

BUNGLE,  V.  «.     To  do  or  perform  siyr 
-ER.        thing  imperfectly,  awkwardly,  duin. 
-INOLT.  sUy,  unskilfully. 
Of  unknown  etymology.    In  Fr.  Bo^^muur. 

BUNN,«.  Fr."JB^gii«<«,  little  round  loaves 
or  lumps  made  of  fiiM  meal,  oyl  or  butter, 
and  raisins." — Cot.  See  Fr.  Bigne  in  voce 
Bunch. 

BUNNIANS,  s.  Fr.  "  Bigne,  a  bump  or 
swelling."  Cot  interprets  the  ad.  Bigm, 
club,  or  crump-footed. 

BUNT,  s.  V.  Bunts  are  perhaps  bent  or 
-ER.  broken  bits.  And  if  this  be  correct, 
-INO.    a  bunter  may  have  been  orig.  app.— 

To  one  who  picks  up  bits  of  any  thing 
about  the  streets  or  ways,  and  then  to  sny 
low  woman. 

The  bunt  of  a  sail,  (ni  fallor,}  says  Sk. 
is  the  bent  of  a  sail,  that  part  of  the  sail 
which  is  pregnant  with  wind,  which  receives 
the  wind  in  its  full  bosom. 

Bunting, — the  manu&cture  or  material 
of  which  colours  or  coloured  sails  sre 
made. 

BUOY,  V.  s.  The  wood  or  block  floating 
-ANT.  above  the  anchor,  and  fastened 
-ANCY.  to  it  by  a  cable.  And  thus,  I7 
-ANTLY.*  consequence — 

To  buoy  or  boy  is  to  float,  to  raise  or 
rise  up  to  the  surface ;  to  bear  up,  to  sup- 
port, to  sustain,  to  elevate. — *Coleridge. 

D.  Bosye;  FT.  Bonis  {  Sp.  Bopa.   T.H.  (InSk.) 
derives  it  f^om  the  Fr.  Bois,  lignum.    R«- 
BUR,  *.    "  The  down  or  hairy  coat,  whers- 
with  divers  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers,  are 
covered." — Cot. 

That  which  sticks  or  adheres,  as  such 

down,  rough  or  hairy  coat  does  to  any  thing 

on  which  it  falls. 
Fr.  Bourre,  of  unknown  etymology. 

BURBOLTS,  Lc.  Birdbolts.  Mr.  Gil- 
ford says, — Blunt,  pointless  arrows;  ton 
with  sQch  birds  were  brought  down. 

BURDEN,  (or Burthen,)*.*.  That whkh 
-iNo.  is  borne  or  carried ;  the  wwg*^ 

-oua.  which  is  borne  or  carried,  snsj 

-SOME.  tained  or  supported ;  the  loss 

-SOMENESS.  (borne). 

To  burden,  is  to  impose  a  weight  or 
load ;  to  load,  to  oppress. 


BUR 

BHrrfea*  ia  i«inc»  Fr.  Boterd^m,*  It.  Bar* 

4&mt ;  also  a  dub  or  staff  {borne). 

A.  S.  Bjfrdtm,  or  JBfrUfli.  from  the  A.  S.  Bjfranf 
to  bes;  to  canr ;   G«r.  Burdt;  Dan.  ^yrd« ;  Sw. 


BUREAU,  s.  Fr.  <*  A  thick  and  a  coarse 
ckMUk»  of  a  brown  msset,  or  dark  mingled 
eoioitr ;  also  the  table  that*  s  within  a  court 
of  audit,  or  of  audience  (belike,  because 
'tia  Qsnally)  covered  with  a  carpet  of  that 
doath ;  alio  the  court  itself." — Cot,  Also 
Che  taUe  that  folds  up,  at  the  top  of  a  chest 
of  drawers. 

BURG,  4^  A  burg  meant  formerly  a  for- 

'AOK.  tified  town. 

-ESS.  Som.  calls  it  a  citj,  a  fort,  a 

BomoH.  fortresses  a  tower,  a  castle ;  and 

-HKK.  Burg'hote — 

-BOLDUu  A  repairing,  renewing,  amend- 

-MOTS*  ing  of  cities,  castles,  forts,  and 

^OMAtTSR.  the  like^     See  Borough,  and 

BimoaATB.     BORSHOLDER. 

Got  Bmirfam;  A.  S.  Beorgan,  borgan^  bgrgan,  to 
defrnd.  to  keep  safe,  to  fortify,  to  itrengtheii ;  D. 
ft  Ger.  Bmrg;  Sw.  fr  Dan.  Borg ;  A.  8.  Burg^ 
tafyt,  bgrige.    UrtM,  ciTitas,  arz,  eattnun.    Com- 

BURGENET,  s.    a  defence  or  protec- 

tioD,  sc  for  the  head ;  a  helmet 

1^.  BoirryvtatfMr,  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  Bgrg- 
mm,  to  pnicect,  to  defend. 

BURGLAR,  «.  Formed  from  Burgi  la- 
-T.  troebuMm;  the  robbing  or  plundering 
-BR.  of  a  house: — One  who  (breaks  into) 
-lousL  robs  or  plunders  a  house. 

BURL,  «.  -ER.  To  clear  away  or  take  off 
the  hmrrs^  the  down  or  hairy  coat,  the  shreds, 
knots,  threads,  &c. 

ia  FUny.  (b.  xxv.)  Bfox  desquamatur  ClrooHa— 
is  mderetd  b]r  Holland,  "  they  !U1  anone  to  bwl- 
tmf  k  with  Omolla."  8k.  thinks  it  Is  from  Fr. 
B*mrre.    See  Bua. 

BURLESQUE,  v.  s.  ad.  Cot  says, 
'^Bmrleeque, — jeasting,  or  in  jest,  not 
aerioos;  also  mocking,  flouting.''  "  Bur^ 
tee^me  is  of  two  kinds;  the  first  repre- 
sents mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements 
of  heroes ;  tne  other  describes  great  per- 
sons* acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest 
aoKing  the  people.** — Spectator. 

A  weed  reeootly  introduced  into  our  country.— 
Sk.  Vt.Bnrlu-^u*;  It.  -co;  from  ?x.  Burt-^; 
II.  -«m;  Low  ll  Burdart,  to  jest  or  jeer.    See 


BURLETTA.      From  It  Burlare. 

See  BORLBBQUB. 


BURLT,  s.  odL  -iNEss.     App.   to — Any 
th»ag  large,  distended,  unwieldy,  clumsy. 


A  hmriff  man, — ^a  large,  lusty  man,  qd. 
A  heat4B»  man ;  agricolse  similis. 

BURHy «.  «.  To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  on 
-WU  fre,  destroyed  by  fire ;  heated, 
-iiMb  kindlwL 
(Hit)  To  be  inflamed,  with  passion  or 
desire;  ie.  to  feel  the  passion  of  anger, 
iovt,  hal^  &c  to  a  heating  or  burning 
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BUR 

Go.  BriiMUM ;  A.  8.  Benumt  bgrn^n  ;  D.  JBtfr* 
neny  bumtit;  Ger.  Brennen  :  Sw.  Branne;  Dan. 
Brtend-er.    See  To  Brsm.    In-  (Jn- 

BURN,*  t;.  To  brighten  or  give  bright- 
-ISH,  t;.  s.  ness,  to  polish :  to  rub  off  the 
-isHER.  rust,  to  polish  up  for  use :  to  be 
or  become  bright,  splendid,  conspicuous; 
to  shine  forth. — *  Chaucer.  Oower. 

Fr.  Brunirt  to  burnish,  to  ftarbish,  to  polish, 
and  also  to  make  brown,— Cot.  It.  Brun-irt;  Sp. 
-ir;  D.  Bruyneren,  infuscare,  poliie  metalla. 
The  Fr.  Brunir^  Jun.  says,  is  to  make  browa^ 
(i.  e.  to  give  a  burned  colour.  See  Baowv  and 
BaoMSS.)  Whence  To  bum^  fas  Chaucer  and 
Oower  write,)  or  to  burnish  metal,  is  to  rub  it  till 
it  has  fusoum  nitorem,  till  it  is  drown  and  bright. 
8k.  says,  that  Brunir,  to  polish  (sc.  armour)  is,  he 
beUeves,  from  the  v.  To  burn,  because  anns  care- 
fiilly  polished  shine  so  intensely  as  to  appear  to 
burn. 

BURROW,  f^.  s.    A  defended  or  protected 

place,  (for  rabbits,  &c. ;  to  which  warren  is 

synonymous.) 

To  burroWf — ^to  form  burrows  or  places 

of  protection  or  security,  (sc  under  ground.) 

A.  S.  Beorgan,  bgrgan,  to  defend,  to  protect,  to  /.  /_  _ 
strengthen.    See  Buaeu,  Bak,  Burt.  *•  ^*^ 

BURSE,  s.  A  hide  or  skin ;  a  pouch  or 
-AR.  bsg;  also — 

-ARY.  A  place  for  money  or  mercantile 
-ARSHIP.  transactions. 
Bursar,  i.  e.  Purser,  (qv.) 
D.  Beurt ;  Ger.  Borse  ;  Dan.  B'drse ;  Fr.  Boune  ; 
It.  Bor$a ;  Sp.  Boise ;  L.  Bursa ;  from  the  Gr. 
Rvoffq,  eortMSB,  (Voss.  de  Yit.  lib.  ii.  e.  2,)  i.  e.  a 
hide  or  skin:'— the  material  of  which  that  now 
called  a  purse  or  bursty  was  made.  Per  synecdo* 
chen  (Wach.  observes)  materia  pro  forma.  See 
also  Men.  In  v.  Bourst.  Holland  renders  vesica, 
a  burst  or  skin.    De-  Dis- 

BURST,  9.  s.  or  Brust.  Seems  to  be 
peculiarly  app. — when  the  thing  broken 
incloses  or  surrounds  something  else;  as 
To  burst  a  bladder ;  the  bottle  burst.  It  ia 
also  used  without  any  such  restriction. 

To  break  open  or  apart,  to  rush,  to  gush 
forth.  Met  To  burst  with  envy ;  the  pas- 
sions burst  forth. 

The  diseaae  peculiarly  called  Rupture, 
Boyle  denominates  —  "burstness  or  rup- 
ture," (Works,  voL  vL  p.  376. 

A.  8.  Burstan^  bmrstan,  beorstan,  mmpere ;  D. 
Borsien,  bersten ;  Ger.  Brtsten,  bersien ;  Sw. 
Brist-at  Dan.  -er,  to  break  open  or  asunder, 
rumpere,  frangere. 

BURTHEN.    See  Burden.    Un- 

BURY,  V.    To  put  into  a  place  of  pro- 

-lAL.      tection,  safety,  or  defence.    Hence 

-Y-ER.     also — to  hide,  to  secrete,  to  con- 

-ING.      ceal ;   to  put  or  keep  in  secret^, 

or  concealment. 

To  bury  the  dead, — to  place  or  deposit 
in  a  place  of  secwty;  to  inter ;  to  place 
in  a  grave,  in  a  sejpBchre. 

Burial, — a  defended  or  fortified  place. — 
Formerly  app.  to  the  place,  now  to  the  act, 
of  burying. 

D.  Berg-hen {  Ger.  -em  AS.  Byrgan^  sepelire. 
Burial,  A.  S.  Byrosl,  ia  the  dim.  of  Bgrig  or 
Burgh,  (qv.)— See  Tookt.    Rc- 
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BUSHy  «.     Formerly  app.  to — ^A  whole 

-ED.        wood,  (sylva,  nemus,)  but  now  to  a 

-MENT.  low  tree  or  shrub  with  thick,  small 

-T.  bows  or   shoots : — to    any   thing 

similar,  as  a  htuhy  wig. 

Btuknunt  was  used  anciently  as  ambush 

and  ambushment  are  now.     See  Ambush, 

and  also  Busk. 

Fr.  BnU !  It.  Bo»-eo  ;  8p.  'qntj  Ger.  Bmek ;  D. 
Bo$ek :  Dan.  fr  8w.  Btuke^  a  wood.  From  Boo-ireivt 
to  feed,  becauM  there  cattle  feed ;  as  ivotmm,  from 
vtti9iv.—Waeh.  and  Jun.  8k.  prefert  to  derire  it 
from  L.  Arbugeula.    Am-  Em- 

BUSHEL,  i.  A  measure  of  quantity, 
equal  to  eight  gallons. 

Vr.  BoUteau  ;Mii,  L.  BusteUus.  Menage  de- 
rives (nescio  qoam  bene,  says  Sk.)  ftom  BotUi 
tuber.    See  Boaia. 

BUSK.     Now  written  Bush,    See  Boske. 

BUSK,  V,  s.      1.   To    prepare,    to    make 

ready ;  2.  To  tend,  to  direct  one's  course. 

Busk,  s.     **  Fr.  Busque  or  Buste.     The 

long,  small  (or  sharp  pointed),  and  hard 

quilted  belly  of  a  doublet."     Also  a  piece 

of  steel  or  other  material,  to  keep  the  dress 

of  the  body  firm  to  the  shape. 

Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  from  Oer.  Butztn,  busten; 
D.  Bo*tsen ;  Sw.  Put$-a,  omare,  deoorare ;  and  he 
observes  that  in  Ger.  Butz  ftrauw,  Is  a  well 
dressed  woman;  and  that  hence  it  means— 48 
above. 

BUSKET,  s.  A  dim.  of  Busk.  LitUe 
bushes. 

BUSKIN,  s,  -ED.      "  The   buskin  was  a 

kind  of  high  shoe  worn  upon  the  stage  by 

the  actors  of  tragedy,  in  order  to  give  them 

a  more  heroical  elevation  of  stature." — 

Melmoth,  Pliny, 

D.  Brouken,  brosktn ;  Fr.  Boiintt  hrodequin ; 
It.  Bort^cehino  ;  Sp.  -^yv^  boHn,  Kilian  informs 
us  that  Le  Dochat,  in  hit  notes  on  Rabelais,  de- 
rives it  firom  Gr.  Bvpira,  a  hide  or  skin.  (See 
BuasB.)  8k.  and  Men.  may  be  referred  to,  but 
to  little  advantage.  The  Fr.  Boiine^  Sp.  JBoffn,  in 
a  small  boot ;  a  summer  boot,  Cot  calls  it. 

BUSKLE.*  See  Bustle.— Voy.  Sir 
T.  more, 

BUSS,  V. «.  To  kiss ;  to  touch  with  the  lips. 

It  Baaeimrt ;  Fr.  BaUer ;  8p.  Btaar  ;  D.  Boeten ; 
L.  BaHan,  of  unknown  etymology.  Written  by 
Chaucer  and  others,  Btus. 

BUSS,  s.  Mid.  L.  Bussa ;  D.  Buise,  a 
larger  sort  of  ship  after  the  likeness  of  a 
box,  (which  Busse  also  signifies)  with  wide 
hull  and  broad  prow. — SpeL  The  name  is 
still  common  in  the  north. 

BUST,  s,  -a     The  whole  bulk  or  body  of 
a  man,  from  his  face  to  his  middle. — Cot, 
Fr.  BusU. 

BUSTLE,  v,s.     To  fee  active,  to  make 

-ER.      haste,  to  move  or  stir  about  in  a 

-INO.    hurry,  tumult,  or  confusion. 

The  old  word  To  Bn»kle^  may  be  from  Bu$k,  in 
the  second  usage  given  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  (see 
Busk,)  and  Buttle,  a  different  writing  of  it.  Sk. 
thinks  that  Biutle  or  BrustU  is  fhim  the  A.  8. 
BrtuUian,  erepitare,  to  rustle, — (frtf-rwUe.) 
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BUSY,t;.aA   To  be  or  cause  to  be  bo^r 

-i-LEss.  implies  (by  usage)  to  be  or  cause 
-LT.  to  be  fully  occupied  or  employed  ; 
-NESS,  to  be  actively  engaged ;  to  be  em- 
ployed  or  engaged  beyond  due  measure  ;  to 
be  too  actively  meddling. 

D.  Btt-igk;  Fr.  -op"«f  'Opftr;  It  BitOfm-»g 
•ar«;  A.  8.  Bpsgian,  oceupare,  to  occupy  or  em- 
ploy.—foas.    1^  Uo- 

BUT,  CO,  pr.  But  denotes— B^  out,  without, 
put,  or  take  out,  except,  unless. 

BMi  or  Boi,  i.  e.  6«-o«4,  distingolshed  from  bmi, 
to  boot,  though  the  diUbvnt  manner  of  writing  tbe 
two  words  is  not  preserved  in  old  writers.  **  A.  8. 
Butant  buton  are  used  precisely  aa  8az.  Btti^ 
without  *One  of  them  shall  aot  fall  oo  the 
ground,  {buUin  eowrun  Iheder,)  witkoui  yoar 
Father,'  (Matt  x.  29.)  '  Have  ye  not  read  how  the 
priests  in  the  temple  nrofiine  the  8abbath,  (end 
synt  butan  leahtre,)  and  are  without  blame f  (Matt. 
xli.  5.)  Even  where  rendered  besides,  it  has  pro- 
perly the  same  meaning.  *  They  that  had  eaten 
were  about  five  thousand  men,  {butan  wiftwi  and 
cildum,)  besides  women  and  children ;'  (Matt  xiv. 
21,)  i.e.  women  and  children  being  excepted,  left 
out  or  not  included  in  the  numeration." — JawUe- 
son  In  ▼.  Boi. 

But,  says  Mr.  Tooke,  is  the  impoatlve  B«-«tee, 
of  the  A.  8.  Beowutan,  to  be  out  The  meaning 
of  this  but,  and  of  «tHkout,  is  exactly  the  same. 
Tooke  observes,  that  not  any  one  word  in  any  lan- 
guage will  answer  to  our  £ng.  Bui ;  because  a 
simuar  corruption  in  the  same  instance  has  not 
happened  in  any  other  language. 

Mr.  Steevens  acknowledges  theexistenoe  of  the 
two  words  bui  and  bot.  But,  he  observea.  Is  tike 
A.  8.  Butan ."— 4«<4m  leas,  absque  &lso,  without  a 
lie.  In  ancient  writings,  he  adds,  this  pr.  is  com. 
distinguished  f^om  the  adversative  ce.  £«l ;  the 
latter  being  usually  spelt  Bot. 

Mr.  Tynr,  obeerves,  that  this  pr.  occurs  fre- 
quently in  6.  Douglas,  but  that  he  had  net  him- 
self noticed  it  in  Chaucer.  He  had  overlooked  it. 
In  Chaucer,  "  I  nam  but  a  compilatour :"  "  That  I 
may  have  not,  but  my  meate,"— Mr.  Tooke  re- 
marks, that  we  should  now  say,  "  I  am  but  acona- 
pilator ;"  "  That  I  may  have  but  my,**  &c. ;  and 
this  omission  of  the  negation  is,  in  his  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  blameable  and  corrupt  abbreviaUona 
of  oonstnictlon  in  our  language. 

BUT,  CO,  But  denotes — ^Add,  superadd, 
subjoin  :  put,  place,  give,  instead  o^  in 
lieu  o£ 

BUt,  (boot,)  is  the  imperative  hot,  of  the  A.  8. 
Botan,  to  boot,  1.  e.  to  superadd,  to  siq^ly,  to  sub- 
stitute, to  atone  Ux,  to  ctanpensate  widu  to 
remedy  with,  to  make  amends  with,  to  add  some- 
thing more  in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency  fa 
something  else. — See  Tooke.  Dr.  Jamieson  denies 
that  there  is  any  such  word  as  Bot-an.  The  v.  lie 
says,  is  Bet-an.  But  Boetan,  or  Botan  exists  with 
the  usual  pref.  ye,  sc.  Oe-boetan.  (See  To  Boot.) 
In  Luke  viiL  9  and  14,  Wiclif  uses  but;  the  Mod. 
Ver.,  and.  In  the  Yer.  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  (Ps.  cxv.  5,  6,  7,)  and  is  the 
eo.  used ;  in  the  Bible  Ver.  but.  Bui  and  And  are 
here  equivalent,  and  but  denotes—as  abovo, 

BUT,  V.  -TING.    To  but  is — to  be  on,  to 

touch  on,  the  outward  extremity ;  to  be  or 

touch  upon  the  confines  or  borders  ;   to 

border  upon.     See  Butt,  (as  a  ram.) 

To  abut,  (qv.)  Mr.  Tooke  thinks  is  from  the 
*'  A.  8.  Boda,  the  first  outward  extremity  of  any 
thing."  The  pr.  Utaut  out,  with  the  pref  Be. 
appears  to  lead  more  obviously  to  this  *'  outward 
extremity." 

BUT,  or  Butt,  «.  «.  (as  a  ram.)  App. 
to — The  action  of  the  ram  in  thrusting  or 


BUT 


BY 


fosUiig  fiarwird;  of  the  warlike  engine,  go 
called : — to  any  ^tang  hard,  knobby,  or  ob- 
toae,  Uke  the  head  of  a  ram ;  thus,  the  hut- 
tad,  a  imtt  or  block.    Also  to — 

Anrthu^  projected;  brought  or  placed 
jbrwaid,  ac  as  a  mark :  an  object  to  aim 
at    If  et  A  teM  for  wit 

Bmtfs  lengQi, — the  distance  or  shot  be- 
tween iStie  butts :  from  the  butt. 

Bmmi,  flpeL  says.  Is  the  end  of  a  thing,  and  Ab- 
Asaftr  btofhrasCfbrththeend.  (See  Aavr  and 
Bor.to  akoL)  Cot.,  that  the  Fr.  "  B'ml  is  the  end. 


( 
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I  potet  tip,  or  top,  the  extreme  or  utmost 
pat  (hi  tength)  of  any  thing:  bonier,  to  thrust, 
fot,  ten,  yuak  teward,"  ic  Ow  end  or  head. 

BUTCHBR,  p.  a.    To  butcher,  as  now  app. 
-ma  is — 

-LT.     To  alay  or  slaughter ;  to  kill,  to  put 
-r.       to  death,  to  murder. 

FT.  Bawke,  ttmn  the  L.  Bmeea,  whence  also 
A»«ea-«r  and  •tfrte;  hmttktrt,  those  who  prrpare 
thiols  «Meh  aeiTa  ad  hmeeam  alendanu    Of  this 

and  others.    See  In  Men.  who 
to  prefer  Sitccea,  a  morsel ;   but 
Bmcetm  m  Hsdrftom  BvecB. 
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BUTLER,  s.  GeD..>One  who  has  the 
care  or  management  of  wines  and 
ocber  liquors. 

Vr.  M^MUier^  a  butler,  a  botttoman,  a 
•T.  ywniaB  of  the  boUl^t,  a  bottlemaker; 

■pL  MaHUm-,  a  bottler,  (of  wines  or  other  liquors.) 

BUTT,  a.  A  veasel  of  large  capacity; 
raxyiaguB  to  the  exact  number  of  gallons. 
A.S.  Ai/fc,  bgUe;  'D.Bottt,  bulU;  Qn.BietU; 
Fr.  ft  It  iSstfe.  In  Bar.  L.  ft  Or.  Brntta  and 
■avmt,  wn  Hmmrivm. — J>u  Cmwf*.  Wach.  derives 
froM  tk«  Ger.JMI-eii,  capere,  to  take  or  hold. 
See  BoTTLS. 

BUTTER,  ».  a.     A  coagulated  substance 
-T,  «dL  a.    uocored  from  we  milk  of  kine. 
-cor.         To  butter,  ia  to  cover,  rub  or 
-n*T.        apiead  orer — this  substance. 

Butier-emp, — a  flower,  so  called,  because 
•f  tibe  colour  of  butter,  and  ahape  of  a  cup. 


Butier-Jip  ;    (A.  S.  Butter-fiege  ;    Oer. 

X9  i  D.  'vUege,)  Jun.  thinks  is  so  called 

Hb  buttery  softness. 

Buttery,  Sk.  thinks,  may  be  the  place 

when  hiuer  is  kept :  or  gen.  a  repository 

or  alor»-room,  from  the  It.  Bouier,  to  put 

If  aeema  to  hare  been  a  atore-room  for 

%  toead,  and  some  few  other  articles, 

been  distinguisbed  from  pantry, 


Vk;  Mmrr*  ;  It.  Butirro,  burro  ;  L.  Buiprum. 
nay  (xXTftL0,)  says  that  Bmtgmm  took  Its  name 
A  iwAirfe  ;  Ow  Qx.  Bovrwyev,  being  oompounded  of 
t«  bm,  and  rvfot^  lUiquid  eoagulatum. 


BUTTOCK,  a.  Sk.  calla  it,~A  remark- 
able pcojoetion  of  the  muscles,  subserving 
to  aa  atension  d  the  thigh. 

T.  B.  (bi  8k.)  derives  from  Bout,  (see  To  Bur,) 
asfi  A.  Sl  Hok  ;  in  Eng.  Bomgk  or  Hock. 

BUTTON,  V.  a.  App.  to—The  bud  of  a 
pbnt;  that  which  ia  thrust  forth,  sc.  from 
the  alcm  or  shoot ;  to  any  thing  placed 
•omething  elae,  and  projecting  or 
~  fit>m  it — aa  a  coat  button,  a  door 
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button,  by  which  the  door  or  coat  is  fiistened 
or  closed. 

Vt.  Boulon  f  It.  BoUong,  ttom  FT.  Bonier  ,•  It. 
Butlare,  to  drive  forth,  to  thrust  forth,  to  protrude. 
See  To  Butt.    Un- 

BUTTRESS,  V.  ».  A  buttress,  says  Lye, 
is  nothing  else  than  that  which  is  erected 
on  the  outside  of  any  thing,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  it    See  To  Butt. 

BUXOM,  ad.  Easily  bended  or  bowed,  ohe- 
-LY.  dient,  compliant,  yielding ; — easily 
-NBsa.  moved ;  pliant,  flexible,  agile,  brisk, 
lively,  jolly. 
A.  S.  Boff-eom,  boc-enm,  buk-tum  ;  in  Old  Eng. 
Bouffh^ome,  i.  e.  easily  bended  or  bowed  to  one^s 
will ;  obedient.    See  Bosov.    Un- 

BUY,  V.  To  bigg  or  buy,  ia  gen.  used 
-ER.  where  money  or  security  for  money 
-INO.  is  given  in  exchange  for  something 
else ;  and  thus  distinguished  from  bartering 
or  exchanging  goods  for  goods,  wares  for 
wares. 

It  is  opposed  also  to  the  o.  To  sell ;  as  to 
procure,  acquire,  or  obtain  by  payment  or 
purchase. 

Wiclif  uses  the  genuine  £ng.  compounds 
agenbier  and  agenbyiug,  for  redeemer  and 
redemption. 

Go.  Bngyau  ;  A.  S.  Bpegan,    Over- 

BUZZ,  V.  s.  To  make  a  humming  con- 
-ER.  fused  noise ;  to  utter  a  low,  continued, 
-INC.  uninterrupted  noise  in  the  same  ele- 
vation of  sound :  a  murmuring  whisper. 

Sk.  thinks,  A  sono  fictum.  Jun.  that  it  is  firom 
the  Ger.  Biesen,  bmen,  ftemere,  stridere. 

BUZZARD,  s.  ad.  The  name  of— A  com- 
mon species  of  hawk. 

Lye  thinks  it  is  from  the  r.  To  buzz  ;  ttom  the 
buzzing  noise  it  utters. 

BY,  pr.  By  days  and  by  nights,-^!,  e.  being, 
biding,  during  days  and  nights. 

Bynis  first  wife, — his  first  wife  being  (the 
bearer,  the  mother  of  her  five  sons.) 

Death  waa  by  man, — man  being  the  cause 
of  death. 

To  slepe  by  the  morwe  or  morning, — 
morning  being,  being  come. 

We  said  our  sentences  by  rowe, — row 
being  (sc.)  the  order  of  our  sitting  and  say- 
ing. 

By  Mary  of  heaven, — Mary  of  heaven 
being  (witneM.) 

By  aught  that  I  can  aee, — aught,  any 
thing,  that  I  can  see,  being  (to  cause  me  to 
think  otherwise.) 

I  am  well  comforted  by  thtU  ye  are  willing 
to  go, — i,e.  ye  are  willing  to  go — that  being 
(the  case)  I  am  well  comforted. 

In  the  expression,  to  pass  by, — by  seems 
superfluous,  exceptor  the  sake  of  emphasia. 
Mark  vi.  48,  the  Com.  Ver.  reads, — "  He 
would  have  paased  by  them :"  Wiclif, — "  He 
wolde  passe  hem  :" — By  denotes  more  em- 
phaticiilly  the  especial  persons  being,  or  who 
bided,  and  thus  were  passed. 

This  pr.  supplies  a  few  compounds,  as 
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fry-past,  fty-gone,  fry-stander ;  1.  e,  past  by, 
gone  by,  a  stander  fry. 

In  A.  S.  Bt,  written  alio  3i,  big ;  Ar.  Fen.  8c 
Go.  A' ;  Ger.  Bei ;  Dan.  ^y ;  prepoeitio  Ute  do- 
minant (says  Wach.}:  so  much  so»  that  according 
to  him  it  is  equivalent  to  almost  every  pr.  in  the 
'  L.  language.  Sk.  is  satitfled  with  prope,  Juxta. 
See  A,  Ab,  and  also  Bx. 

"  JBy  (in  the  A.  8.  written  Bi,  be,  big)  is  the  Im- 
perative  Bgih,  of  the  A.  8.  v.  Be-on^  to  be.  And 
our  anoestors  wrote  it  indifferently  either  be  or  bp. 
*  DamvUle  be  right  ought  to  have  the  leading  of 
the  army ;  but  6y  cause  they  be  cousin-germans 
to  the  admirall  thei  be  mistrusted/  (1568.  8ee 
Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  IL  p.  9.)  This  pr.  is 
flrequently,  but  not  always,  used  with  an  abbre- 
viation of  construction  ;  subaudltur  instruwunt, 
eatu«,  agenlt  &c. ;  whence  the  meaning  of  the 
omitted  word  has  been  improperly  attributed  to 
»y.  With  (when  it  is  the  imperative  of  W^tham) 
is  used  indifferently  for  ^(wiien  it  is  the  impera- 
tive of  6eoii,)  and  with  the  same  subaudltur  and 
imputed  meaning.  As  *  he  was  slain  bg  a  sword ; 
or  he  was  slain  leilh  a  sword.'  JBy  was  used  (and 
not  improperly,  nor  with  a  different  meaning) 
where  we  now  employ  other  pn.,  such  as  for,  in, 
duringj  through.*' — See  Tooke.  Be-on  and  bu-an 
difibr  little  in  their  pronunciation,  and  as  little  In 
their  usage.    See  Bt,  infra, 

BY,  pref.  In  compositioni  denoting — ^pecu- 
liar, private. 

A  frye-law  is  the  law  which  each  hye  or 
villa  may  have  establiahed  for  itself, — for 
ita  own  peculiar  and  especial  regulation, 
independent  ofthe  general  laws  of  the  state 
or  whole  community.  And  thus  fry  is 
(gen.)— 

Peculiar  and  especial ;  private,  adapted 
or  intended  for  private  and  partial  ends  or 
purposes ;  within  our  especial  privitj,  know- 
ledge, or  possession  ;  accessary  or  collate- 
ral, not  in  the  direct  and  main  ftdiy.  See 
By  the  Bye,  and  Main. 

Our  language  abounds  with  words,  to 

which  Bye  is  written  pre£ 

Spel.  in  his  loenia,  or  Topographical  Description 
of  Norfolk,  supposes  a  certain  district  to  nave 
been  colonised  oy  the  Danes ;  and  one  reason 
which  he  assigns  Is,  that  within  the  small  com- 
pass of  it,  there  are  thirteen  villages  whose  names 
end  in  Ay,  a  Dan.  word  signifying  villa,  sen  habi- 
tatio.  Hence  he  adds  our  J9jr-law,  in  Dan.  Bg-laae, 
from  bpt  villa,  and  tctge,  lex ;  in  A.  S.  Bgon,  to  in- 
habit, to  dwelL 

BY  AND  BY,  av.  No  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  account  for  this  phrase. 

In  R.  Brunne, — "  The  chartre  was  read 
ilk  point  frt  and  frt  ;*'  the  expression  seems 
to  be  elliptical ; — each  point  fry  Tsub.  point) 
and  fry  (sub.  point)  fry  point  ana  fry  point ; 
each  point  fry  iUelfl     "  William  had  taken 


the  homaoe  of  barons  frt    and   &•.-"    of 
barons,  fra  oaron,  and  fri  baron ;  each  baron 
fry  himself^  distinctly,  separately.  So  ag^aln, 
"  He  assayed  tham  H  and  frt,  and  retreied 
them  ilk  one.'*    He,  (P.  Edward,  soil  of 
Heniy  III.  when  planning  his  escape  from 
Simon  de  Montford,)  he  aaaayed  them  (the 
horses)  fry  one  and  fry  one ;  and  tried  each 
one  again, — till  they  stood  stone  still,  and 
were  unable  to  pursue  him,  when  he  had 
mounted  the  last  and  fleetest  of   them. 
The  same  manner  of  explanation  will  jus- 
tify  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  interpretation  **  8e|>a- 
rately,  distinctly,"  not  only  in  the  line 
**  these  were  his  words  fry  and  fry/'  (Chau- 
cer,  R.  R.  4581|)  but  also  in   the   two 
passages  from  the  Canterbury  Tales,  to 
which  he  refers — 

"  Two  yonge  knightes  ligging  bg  and  fry.** 

"  His  doughter  had  a  bed  all  bg  hiietelTe, 
Right  in  the  same  chambxe  bg  and  bg." 

By  and  by,  then  may  be,  fry  one  and  fry 
one;  being  one,  —  separately  or  suoces- 
sively  after  the  other;  distinctly,  apart, 
both  in  space  and  time. 

In  —  "Our  houses  shall  fry  tmd  fry  be 
thrown  down  upon  our  heads,"  (Stow,)I~we 
approach  to  our  modem  usage,  for  there  it  is 
clearly  equivalent  to  the  old  word  mioii  /  in 
one  (sub.  instant,  moment,  minute,)  that  is 
immediately,  instantly. 

BY  THE  BYE.  In  this  expression  the 
latter  bye  seems  to  be  the  same  bye  aa  in 
by-law,  &C.  and  of  course  to  admit  a  aimi- 
lar  explanation.  In  Lord  Bacon, — "  there 
is  icpon  the  fry  to  be  noted,"  L  e,  upon  the 
way,  in  passing,  indirectly;  this  being  a 
collateral  and  not  the  direct  or  wudm  object 
of  pursuit  In  B.  Jonson, — "  those  who 
have  saluted  poetry  on  the  fry," — on  their 
way,  in  passing;  poetry  being  the  col- 
lateral and  not  the  oirect  or  main  object  of 
their  pursuit 

By  the  bye,  then,  is — fry  the  way,  in 
passmg,  such  being  a  collateral  and  not 
motit  object  Ralegh  expressly  oppoaes 
bye  to  mahu    See  Maim. 

BYE,  V.     To  buy  or  pay  for,  sc  dearly, 
cruelly,  sorely.    See  Abie. 

BYSS,  s,  -INE.     "The  line  called  hyttm 
[is]  the  fine  lawne  or  tiffiuiie."— iTWtoid; 
PUide. 
Gr.  Bwff^ov ;  L.  Bgenu,    Of  eastern  origin. 
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C  vA  G  De  cognate  letters.  C,  (says  B. 
Johiob)  is  m  letter  which  our  forefiithers 
BUshK  vciy  well  have  spared  in  our  tongue. 
It  ASS  BO  sound  peculiarly  its  own.  It  has 
tlie  hanl  sound,  (or  simple  sound  i?,)  when 
fiaflowed  by  <^  •»  ic ;  or  a  consonant;  ss  cop, 
esi;  tml,  cry.*  it  has  the  soft,  (or  simple 
soood  of  5,)  before  e,  t,  y ;  as,  CMy  eit, 
eyne,  kemee  :  also  before  A,  final ;  as  pt'ncA, 
and  sometimes  at  the  beginning,  as  cJutue  : 
h  is  sometimes  silent  (before  e,  i,)  as  scent, 
Moenet:  also  mdiet,  viciuaU,  In  (Gr.) 
seeptie^  it  is  hard. 

C  has  the  sound  of  th,  before  e  or  i, 
Mlaved  by  another  vowel  (e,  or  t,  being 
nlent),  as  eomtcunce,  ocean.  It  has  the 
power  of  t$:  as  in  rich,  church. 


When  db  is  the  Gr.  X,  it  is  usually 
aouaded  hard,  as  cAom.  In  ar^  before  a 
Tawal,  or  as  a  final  syllable.  It  is  hard ;  as 
mthHect,  wtamarch:  befi:>re  a  consonant, 
soft;  as  ardk-biahop.  In  choir,  the  cho 
has  tlie  soimd  of  ew,  or  qu. 

It  seenu  useless  to  affix  k  to  the  tertnt, 
or,  or  ic,  from  the  Gr.  ucos,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  not  uniTcrsal ;  it  is  wholly  omitted 
throughout  this  Dictionary:  from  words 
of  Eng.  origin,  as  etiek,  hillock,  it  is  never 
wHhhdd. 

Wach.  seems  to  have  established,  that 
the  letters  B,  and  M,  signs  of  organic 
sounds,  the  earliest  that  are  heard  from 
childnn,  are  literal  roots;  and  C,  (pro- 
Bimnced  JT,)  and  its  cognate  O,  (pro- 
BooBoed  Oa,)  present  the  same  power  in 
dM  Go.  Amc-um,  aug-ere,  to  eke,  {ag-ere, 
me-mere,)  and  in  Big-an,  G-an,  Or.  ut-tw, 
toh^v,  to  go ;  ge-aM,  to  give.  Hence  also 
the  prefix  ge,  and  the  suffix  ig,  both 
softnied  into  the  Eng.  y ;  and  also  the 
Gx.  la-es.  See  £ke,  Ge,  Io,  Ic.  And  hence 


a  great  variety  of  words,  which  will  be 
toniiA  in  their  proper  places,  and  are  re- 
ferred to  diis  original. 

C,  as  O  also  does,  unites  readily  with  a 
soceeeding  liquid,  /,  or  r.     See  Ge. 

CAB,  «.    A  Hebrew  measure,  about  three 


CABAIi, «.  V.  "A  hidden  science  of  divine 
-A.  myBteriet,"  says  Cot  *' which  the 

Rabbles  affirm  wss  revealed,  and 
delivered  together  with  the  law 
-tvr-ic  uoto  Moses,  and  from  him  de- 
-ICAL.  rived,  by  successive  relation, 
-KALLT.  unto  posterity:  (yet  is  it,  in 
•LUL  tmth,  no  better  than  a  vain 
rabble  of  their  own  traditions,)  or,  a  crew 
OS  rogues. 


It  appears  to  be  app. — To  a  crew  of 
rogues,  because  they  are  persons  united  or 
associated  for  dark  and  mysterious  pur- 
poses ;  with  tfecret  and  concealed  designs : 
plotters,  complotters. 

Prom  the  Heb.  It.  ft  Sp.  Cabat-a;  Fr.  -e. 

CABALLINE,  ad.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

a     horse.       Beaumont, — "  the    caballine 

spring," — alludes  to  the  fable  of  Pegasus. 

Gr.  Ka/9aXXqr,  a  name  app.  to  the  meaner  sort 
of  hones.  (See  Catj^lcaob.)  L.  Caballu*;  It. 
CavalUno  ;  Fr.  Cabalin. 

CABBAGE,*.  V.  The  name  was  probably 
given  to  particular  kinds  of  cole,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  others  that  do  not 
cabbage  or  head, 

"  D.Kahujfs  koole,  braMlcacapitata;  Get.  KabU 
kraut;  Qal.  Chous  eabua ;  It.  Cabu*xo."^Kilian. 
Jan.  tuggests,  Gr.  KoXoi*,  eibu$i  8k.  and  Lye, 
L.  Caput ;  and  Toolce,  Gr.  Kafin*  food.  Sk.  and 
Lye  appear  to  be  right  Fr.  Cetboche,  the  head,  is 
also  Cabbagt ;  It.  Capueeio. 

CABIN,  9.  V.  Gower  writes  Caban,  A 
cabin  is  any  small  chamber  or  apartment, 
on  shipboard  or  elsewhere ;  any  small  place 

of  dwelling,  as  a  cot  or  tent 

D.  Jta&a»  ;  Fr.  Coban-e ;  Sp.  -na  ;  It.  ft  Mid. 
L.  Capannot  tugorium.  All,  aays  Sk.,  ttom  L. 
Cavanua,  cavea.  a  hole  or  cavern.  Salmaaius  and 
Men.  contend  for  Gt.  Karavn*  a  stable,  prasept  ; 
in  the  same  application,  Jim.  observes,  as  in 
Horace,  (Ep.  xv.  L  i.  v.  28.) 
"  Scurra  vagus,  nee  qui  certum  pntsept  teneret.*' 

But  pratepe  here  seems  app.  to  the  mangtr; 
merely  (•'. «.)  to  be  used  satyriee  pro  mensa. 

CABINET,  s,  e.*  Cabinet,  the  dim.  of 
cabin,  and  app.  to — 

A  casket,  for  depositing  jewels,  coins,  &c. 
as  well  as  to  a  small  cabin,  closet,  cot,  room, 
or  apartment 

The  persons  who  meet  in  a  cabinet  or 
chamber  for  council,  iflb  called  The  cabinet. 
*Hewyt.     Fr.  Cabin-et ;  It  •etto, 

CABLE,  s,  -ED,  ad.     The  large  rope,  to 

which  the  ship's  anchor  is  affixed,  is  called 

the  cable, 

Fr.  Ca-bUf  D.  -bel;  Gr.  Ka^qXor  or  Ka/uXet. 
Voss.  observes,  that  If  Ko^qXot,  a  camel,  is  used  pro 
rudente,  (fbr  a  cable^)  it  is  eiUier  because  a  eabte 
recals  to  mind  (referat)  that  huge  and  distorted 
aidmal ;  or  because  cable*  were  formerly  wrought 
oteamef*  hair;— but  there  is  nothing  saUsftctoiy 
to  be  found  upon  the  etymology  of  this  word. 
Un- 

CACHEXY,  t.    An  iU  habitr-^f  body. 
Fr.  Ca-chemie;  It  -ck$$ia;  L.  CaeheKia;  Gr. 
Kax«(<a,  (acutoY,  111,  and  cfic  habit.) 

CACKLE,  s.  V.  -INQ.    The  noise  of  a  hen 
sfter  laying  her  egg.    See  Gaoole. 
D.  Katektlen;  Gr.  KancaCciv.— ^MyeAiM. 

C  ACODEMON,  e,  -i  al.*  An  evil  or  mis« 
chicTOus  demon  or  spirit— *iS%</lon. 
Gr.  Kducof ,  evil,  and  datfAmv,  a  demon. 


CAG 


CAL 


CACO-ETHES,*.  A  bad  habit  or  custom. 

Fr.  Cacottke;  L.  Caeottket;  Gr.  Rcucoqtfeia,  (KaK9v, 
ill,  and  »if^09,  habit.) 

CACOPHONY,  *.  An  iU,  harsh,  or  un- 
pleasing  sound,  (in  speech,  in  the  Toice.) 

Gr.  KaKo^wvta,  (kcucov,  ill.  and  ^vi),  Toice, 
lound;)  Sp.  Caco-jiAoiiia;  It. -fonia;  Vr.-phonie, 

CADAVER,*  #.  -ous,  ad,  A  faUen  body ; 
a  lifeless,  inaniinate  carcass.    See  Lxch. 

*Boyl0, 

L.  Cadaver,  fl'om  eadtre,  to  fall;  quia  absque 
animi  corpus  Mse  Ailcire  neqult.— J^om.  And  so 
the  Gr.  HrMua,  (Vom  wtmtiv,  to  fall,  (Immediately 
from  the  unused  vroetv.) 

CADE,  s,  A  hollow,  sc.  vessel;  a  cask  or 
barrel.     L.  Cadusi  Gr.  Kotos. 

CADE  Lamb,  «.    A  pet  lamb. 
Fr.  Cadel.—Sk. 

C  ADENT,*  ad,  Fr.  Cadence,  a  just  falling, 
-ENCE,  s,  V,  round  going  of  words,  a  pro- 
-ENCT.  portionable    time,    or    even 

measure,  in  any  action  or  sound. — Cot. 

Cadence  is  app.  by  Milton  to  the  going 
down,  sinking  or  declining  of  the  sun  :  by 
Hammond,  to  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
falU  upon  certain  expressions, — into  a  cer- 
tain train  of  thought — *Shak. 

L.  Cadere,  to  fall;  from  Kor»,  that  is,  deorsvm 
(Voss.);  Vt.Caden-ce!  It.  -sa;  Sp.  -eia.  Do*  Re- 
Bee  Cass. 

CADET,  $,  A  younger  brother  among 
gentlemen. — Cot. 

From  CapiMumt  that  is,  petit  eke/.  Anciently 
written  Capdeh'-ITen.  and  Du  Camge.  Da  Cangv 
(in  Toce  Cadedtu)  obseryes,  that  les  chefs  de 
maison  were  called  Capnuuf  Uiat  is,  capita  dom4l$, 
heads  of  the  house. 

CADGE,  V.  -ER,  s.    To  carry,  to  bear ;  to 

go  about  as  carrier. 

In  8c.  Cach«t  eaicht  eadge,  to  toss,  to  drive,  to 
shog.  The  more  modem  orthography  is  cadge. 
Youshire,  id.  To  carry.  Heame  explains  eatehee, 
eawtiUt,  in  R.  Brunne,  but  it  seems  to  signify 
drivee.  Hence  £ng.  Cadger,  a  huckster.  The 
origin  certainly  Is  Teut.  Kate-en,  kete-en,  cuisare, 
euraitare,  diacurrere,  to  run,  or  cause  to  run 
about ;  Belg.  Een  bat  kaate-en,  to  toss  a  ball.— 
Jamieeou  in  voce  Cache. 

C  ADOWE,  t.    Hq^and  calls  the  young  of 
the  crow  by  this  name ; — Jun.  the  daw,  and 
thinks  the  word  compounded  of  ca  and  daw 
or  dow. 
A.  8.  Ceo,  comix ;  D.  Ka,  kae,  kamwee. 

CADUKE,  ad.  -DUCiTY.  Fr.  "  Caduque, 
frail ;  Caduke,  feeble,  ruinous,  ready  to  &11, 
unable  to  support  itself. — CadueitS,  frailty, 
weakness,  aged  feebleness." — Cot 

Gibbon,   and  his  castigator  Whitaker, 
have  preserved  caducity. 
L.  Cadueue,  from  Cadere,  to  fall. 

C^SURE,  jr.  App.  to  — A  section,  or 
division — of  a  verse ;  of  a  word ; — to  the 
rest  or  pause  upon  tlie  close  of  such 
section.  Ovu  -uraed*  Brome. 

L.  Caeura,  from  co«-tim«  pott  p.  of  credere,  to 
cut.  Clrcum-  (Jon-  De-  Ex-  In-  Inter-  Oo-  Pre> : 
with  dei-dde,  firatri-cide,  &c. 

CAGE,  v.- 1.  A  place  shut  in  and  fastened 
— in  which  birds  are  confined.  Also  a 
place  in  which  malefactors  are  confined.       I 
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Fr.  Cage  ;  It.  GalHa ;  which  the  older  etymolo- 
gists. Men.  Jun.  and  Sk.,  derive  from  the  'L.Caweu  ; 
but  all  these,  together  with  the  ancient  L.  Cohere, 
(apud  veteres— cohibere,  retinere,  compescere ; 
Martin.)  Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  8.  Cteggtmn, 
obserare.  to  block  up ;  and  explains  cage—  as 
above.    En-  In-  Un- 

CAJOLE,  V.  s.  -ERY.  To  cajote,  as  now  used, 

implies  an  intention  to  delude,  to  overreach, 

to  entrap  by  flattery,  soothing,  coaxing. 

Fr.  Caeoller,  eageolter,  to  court  a  lady  in  Jea>t ; 
to  prattle  or  jangle,  (like  a  Jay  in  a  cage  ;)  to  babUe 
or  prate  much  to  Utile  purpose,— Cot ;  who  also 
says  that  Cageoleur  Is  one  that  (like  a  jay  in  a 
cage)  jangles  much,  to  no  purpose.  He  evidently 
considers  cage  to  be  the  root  of  eageoler,  and  in 
this  he  is  supported  by  Men. 

CAITIFF,  or  -ive,  *.  ad.  "  ChStiff,  caitire, 
-IVETT.  wretched,  miserable,  unfortu- 
-IFPNE88.*  nate,  forlorn.  Also  knavish, 
curst,  shrewd,  naughty,  bad,  lewd." — Cot. 

'*  He  ledd  caUfgfie,  caytuf.'^—Wicl^. 

*  Chaucer.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Fr.  ChHif:  It.  fr  Sp.  Cativo  ;  D.  Kattuf.  Chi- 
iif  anciently  signified  Capiif. — Men.  From  the  L. 
CapUvue.  Jun.  observes  that  this  word,  in  its 
first  acceptation,  denoted,  captive,  imhappy, 
wretched ;  and  afterwards,  bad.  dishonest.  Cot. 
toUy  details  the  various  applications. 

CAKE,  V.  s.  To  cake  is  to  form  into  a 
solid  mass ;  to  clot  together,  to  adhere 
closely  in  lumpish  pieces. 

A  cake,  (met)  in  vulgar  speech,  is  one  who 
has  the  heaviness,  the  lumpishness  of  a  cake. 

Dan.  Kage ;  D.  Koeeke  ;  Ger.  Kuch,  (Jun.)  from 
Cochen,  coouere ;  and  Coeken,  (Wach.)  from  L.  Co- 
quere  ;  Itself  of  unsettled  etymology.    See  in  Toss. 

CALAMANCO,  t.  A  kind  of  stuff  (orig. 
of  camel*  s  hair)  formed  of  various  materiala; 
silk,  wool,  goat's  hair,  &c. 

In  the  Mid.  L.  are  found  Camelauenm*  caia- 
matfcvi,  calamawnm  ;  capitis  Integumentum,  et 
pQei  genus  ex  eamelomm  pUls  eonfectnm ;  a 
covering  for  the  head,  or  kind  of  cap  Ibcmed  ef 
camel**  hair. 

CALAMISTRATE,*  v.  -itm.*  To  tnm 
the  hair  round  a  reed,  yod,  or  similar  mate- 
rial, and  thus,  to  curl  it — *Bmrton. 

Fr.  Catmmietrer ;  to  frizile,  eurU  or  crisp  the 
hair.— Cof.  Vibratos  callido  fbrro,  (JEn.  xli.  100,) 
vibratos  is  explained  by  Servius,  crispatoe  cuia- 
miitro.  And  calamieter  is  a  something,  either 
made  ot,  or  in  shiqw  rtseniblinir  s  reed,  (cate- 
mue,)  with  which  the  hair  was  onrled,  and  thence 
derived  its  name.  See  Voee.,  Martiniue,  and 
Geeener. 

CALAMITY,  «.  -T0U8,  ad.  A  calamity, 
primarily,  is  that  which  destroys  the  stand- 
ing com ;  then — any  injury,  hurt,  miscbief, 
damage,  loss,  misfortune. 

"The  word  calamUat  was  first  doivad 
from  ra/offliM,  when  the  com  conld  not  gat 
out  of  the  stalke."— £acon,  Nat  Hist  §  689. 
Fr.  Calam-iti ;  It.  -Hi  ;  L.  Calamilae,  propria 
catamomm  Imminatio.  Donatos  (on  TeicMee, 
Eun.  1.  1,  34,)  observes.  Propria  emimmitaten*  rns- 
tioi  grtndinem  dicunt,  quod  eommlnuat  calatmmm, 
(hoc  est  eutmmm  ac  segetcm,)  because  it  destroys 
the  catantue  or  stalk. 

CALASH,  8.  A  carriage  similar  to  the 
present  headed  chaise. 

Fr.  Caliche.  Carrtu,  carri,  carriteue,  cariva^ 
eareeca,  caietea,  caliche.    Thus  Men. 


CAIi 


CAL 


CAIX:^ABIOU8,arf.CAiiCULout.    Stony, 

f&ntj ;  raMOihUiig  the  lime  stone. 

L.  Cite.  cmM»,  Hum  ;  lapis  ooehu,  ftom  XaXif, 
which  dcootcs  a  stone  or  ths  Aragmentt  of  stones, 
fiem  whkik  e  eement  or  morUr  is  mads.— roM. 
Aad  Wrhridius  >rtwci»es,  that  tmax  KXa-«<w,  /raa- 
ftrw,  cesXajco,  ia  KXaxof,  which  might  i^Te  the 
~  sAaf,  and  thenee  «aX|. 


CALCINE,  9.    To  reduce  to  a  eah,  to 
•ATS,  SI.  bum  to  a  stone,  to  dnst,  to  powder. 

-ATMNL    See  CAI.CAftlOUS. 


Ft.  CaMm-^  ;  It.  -mre;  Sp.  -ar.    Un- 
Cauc,  s. 

CALCOORAPHY.or  Chalcoorapht,s. 
GrsTing  or  wxitiDg  on  brass. 
Ftam  XbXkm!,  hirass,  and  fpa^i  v,  to  grare. 

CALCULE,  V.  s.      Gen.— To  count,,  to 

-ATE,  e.    reckon,  to  compute.  ^ 

-AT-iosr.   Tyndall,  and  other  old  writers, 

•in.         uae  To  cott,  for  To  ealeulaU. 

-OE.  Fr.  Caieul-er  ;  It.  -art ;  Bp.  -ar  ;  L. 

Cblffafn,  fitm  Cote,  evkitt  a  stone.  (Bee  Calca- 
Aiova.)  Cuicmti  were  smidi  stones  usied  in  connt- 
iD(,  rBckoning,  and  oompnting.    In-  Mis- 

CALDRON,  s.    A  ressel  constructed  to 
cndnre  keat:  and  thus — to  heat  the  con- 


Ft.  Ckmmtdromt  tnta  the  L.  Caldarium,  from 
CaWss.  the  ocmtiaetloa  of  CaUdtUt  hot.     Men. 
that  fkom  the  Gr.  e«pfiott  bsst,  is  deriyed 


CALE.    See  Cole. 

CALEFT,  V.    To  heat,  to  be,  become,  or 

-CTACTioR.   cause  to  be,  hot 

-UM'I  I.  Bmunk,     'Evelyn, 

-tDOCT.^         L.  CaiefUri,  to  be  or  become  hot. 
Calcre,  Toss,  dednees  Ihna  the  Dor.  KaXeoct  for 

Sx-  Xn-calasoent 


CAIJSNDER,  s.  e.  To  roll  upon  or 
aader  a  ejrlinder ;  and,  cons. — to  smoothen, 
to  polirii,  to  flatten  the  rough  or  rising 


Fir.  CmUmdmr  ;  Mid.  L.  Celndra.  Tlie  origin 
ef  tUs  word  is  K»A«t4pM.  a  cjlinder ;  because  the 
chief  power  of  the  etUndra  Is  placed  in  a  cylinder. 

Ses  Dm  Comft^    En- 

CALENDS,  «.  Calendar  is  now  app.  to — 
-ttu>AB, «.  s.  A  book,  in  which  are 
-BSOOoaAPHEm.  stated  die  days,  weeks, 
and  months,  with  the  feasts  or  festivals  of 
the  dmrch,  which  occur  during  the  year. 

If  it  also  used,  gen.  as  a  guide, — to  the 
partienlar  time,  place,  or  manner,  of  doing 
onr  tiiiog;  as  a  register. 

1V»  eaUndar^  is  used  by  Whitlock ;  i,  s. 
to  oiler  into,  to  record  or  register  in,  a 
Ota.  -AET.  Brown. 
:  days  of  the  month  were  denominsted 
.,  .acaose  on  those  days,  the  nones  of  the 
wbcCher  they  should  be  Ato  or  seven, 
.jr,)  are  emUM  or  proclaimed.— Far.     In- 
;  sM  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  CaUndst 
I  book  tn  which  was  kept  an  sccount  of  the 
called  Calndarium.    Ea-  Inter- 


CALENTURE,  t.     High,  feverish,  heat 
L.  eW-srv;  6p.  -^ntmr,  to  heat;   CaUntura, 
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CALF,  s.    See  Calve. 

CALIBER,  -VEIL,  -BRE,  s.  Caliber,  s. 
-BRE,  V.  app.  to — The  piece  or  gun 
itself;  to  the  bore  or  hole  of  any  thing ; 
to  the  concave  diameter,  the  concave  size 
or  dimensions  of  it ;  to  the  size  or  dimen- 
sions of  the  convex  body ;  the  ball  or 
bullet,  &c.     (Met)— 

To  the  quality,  state,  or  degree ;  i.  s.  the 
size  or  dimensions — of  moral  character, 
worth,  or  estimation. 

To  calibre  or  calibrate, — Fr.  CaUbrer  ;  to 
form  the  calibre,  the  equal  concave  or  con- 
vex size  or  dimensions. 

1*^.  QmalWrt,  Calibre;  Sp.  Calibre^  Bk.  seems 
to  approve  the  etymology  of  Mins.,  who  derives 
Caliber  from  the  L.  JRqnUiMum,  1.  e.  he  observes, 
"  •qual  waighij  a  stancung  wsight,  or  equal  height ; 
becsose  the  bore  or  hole  of  a  peece  must  be  even 
or  equal],  or  else  the  peece  will  breake,  and  there- 
upon the  boare  and  sise  of  a  peece  or  gtmne  is 
oslled  Gall,  b  Hisp.  Calibre.'*  See  £«iuii.xBaATB. 

CALICO,  s.  So  called,  because  first  im- 
ported from  Calecut. 

CALICULAR,*  ad.  Formed  like  a  cup, 
(or  bowL) — ^"^rotcm. 

From  L.  Cattx,  a  cop ;  from  Gr.  KvXif ;  irapa 
TO  Kv\i«a9at,  to  turn,  to  rolL 

CALIGINOUS,  ad.  -oation.  Thickly, 
densely,  clouded  or  shaded;  dark. 

L.  CaiiffHMref  to  darken.    The  shade  formed 
thickness  of  air,  is  called  CaUgo,  beoause  produced 
by  the  heat  (caimre)  of  the  aix.—lndorut ;  but  see 
Vou,  and  MarUniu*. 

CALI-GRAPHY,  *.  -ic.  Fair,  beauti- 
ful writing. 

From  KaXoff,  beautlAil,  and  Ypo^^-eiv,  to  grave 
or  write. 

CALK,  e.     To  calk  is — To  cover  or  close 

-fiR,  s.   the  seam,  to  secure  the  bottom  (of 

-IMG.     a  ship)  from  leaking,  by  rubbing  it 

with  a  substance  comp.  of  strong,  glutinous, 

cohesive  materials. 

To  ealk  a  ship,  navem  resareire,  (h»m  the  FT. 
Calage.—Sk.  "  Calage^  the  eatUking  of  a  ship ; 
also  ockam  or  the  towe,  wherewith  It  is  caulked." 
—Cot.  Bk.  dottbto  whether  this  calagt,  may  not 
be  k  ealee,  or  rather  i  ealeamdo,  i.  e.  inculeando  ; 
cramminff  or  stufflng  in  materials  suited  fbr  ex- 
cluding the  water.  Or  more  probably,  he  adds, 
from  the  A.  S.  C<f/«,  the  keel,  qd.  ealcge  or  keelage. 
Mins.  says-~4  eaUe;  not,  certainly,  firom  the  siml- 
luity  of  the  materiali,  but  of  the  use.  Pliny 
describes  the  different  sorts  of  eats  or  lime,  good 
or  bad,  fbr  a  gluiinoue  eenent. 

CALKING,  t.  A  sharpened  part  of  a 
horse-shoe,  to  secure  the  tread. 

Perhaps  fh>m  the  Old  Fr.  Cameker,  to  tresd. 
L.  Caleare. 

CALL,  V.  t.  To  make  a  noise,  to  speak  or 
-ER,  s.  utter  noisily,  loudly ;  clamorouslj  to 
-ING.     proclaim. 

To  pronounce,  to  mark,  signify,  or  denote, 
by  name ;  to  name,  to  denominate. 

Used  with  £ng.  pre.  it  is  equivalent  to 
certain  L.  compounds. 

To  call  to,  or  upon — to  invoke,  to  appeal 
to. 

To  eaU  in,  or  togetktrt—Xo  convoke,  to 
summon. 


CAIi 


CAM 


*    To  call  bacJtf — to  reroke,  to  retract 

To  call  forth,  U,  cons.,  to  cause  to  come 
forth,  to  cause  to  appear,  to  bring  forth,  to 
produce. 

That  which  calU  upon,  denoands,  or  re- 
quires, our  care  and  industry,  is  our  calling 
or  vocation  ;  our  trade  or  employment. 
"In  the  fyancells  of  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.  to  James, 
king  of  Scotland,  &c."  preserved  in  Leland's 
Collectanea,  caller  is  used  as  we  now  use 
challenger. 

To  caU  any  one  outf  is  still  equivalent  to, 
— to  cJuMenge. 

D.  Kal-Un;  Dan.  -der;  Or.  KaX<-c<v.  Hiekes 
■ays,  **  i  Cimbrico.  ai  CaUa^  vocare ;  nostrum.  To 
calL"  Perhaps  ftom  A.  8.  GyU-iMt  to  yell.  Mb- 
R«-Un- 

CALLET,  ».*  #.    A  low,  lewd  woman. 
*Brathwaite. 

Molier  Impudlca.  *<  Perhaps,"  says  8k.  "flrom 
Ft.  CaMte  r  which  Cot.  explains  to  be,  "  a  CQif« 
or  half  kerchief  for  a  woman ;  also  a  little  light 
cap  or  night  cap,  worn  under  a  hat ;"— perhaps,  at 
some  period,  part,  used  by  low,  lewd  and  riotous 
characters :  and  thus  app.  to  such  persons. 

C  ALLIDITY, «.   Discernment,  discrimi- 
nation, skill. 

L.  Cailidtu;  and  this  from  CaUut^  ftom  Calx  or 
Calcare.  Callus  Is  properly  that  hardness  of  the 
foot  which  is  caused  by  walking  or  treading.  And 
CatUrt,  (met.)  is  to  be  wise,  or  skilful,  or  crafty  by 
much  practice  or  experience.  "  Cailidoi,  quorum, 
tamquam  manus  opere,  sic  animus  usu  eoncaluil" 
—Cie.  de  Nat.  Deorum,  iii.  10.  So  fkr  the  L.  ety- 
mologists. Tooke  has  no  doubt  that  the  A.  8. 
SeifUan,  to  divide,  to  separate,  to  discern,  to  skill, 
is  the  true  etymology. 

CALLOUS,  ad.  Callousnest  is_That 
-MESS,  hardness,  which  is  contracted  in 
-08ITT.  ealce,  by  walking  or  treading; 
afterwards  extended  to  the  hands  or  other 
parts  of  the  body. — Foss.  And  then  met 
app. — To  the  hardness,  numbness,  insensi- 
bility of  the  mind.  See  Callidity. 
Fr.  Ctfil-eux  ;  It  &  Sp.  -ow;  L.  Callui. 

CALLOW,  ad.      Usually  app.  to  — the 

smoothness  and  nakedness  of  unfeathered 

or  unfledged  birds.     By  Drayton — to  the 

smoothness  or  soilness  of  the  down;  and 

by  Fletcher,  met — to  a  wing  newly  fledged. 

A.  S.  "  Ca/o,  ealu,  calvus,  glaber,  depilis,  bald. 
KilianOf  kael,  kaeluwe,  kaluwe." — Som. 

CALM,  ad.  V.  s.      "  Calm, — still,    quiet, 

-ER,  s.   peaceable,  fair ;  gentle,  immoved ; 

-LY.       without  storm,  without  surges." — 

-NESS.     Cot. 

-Y,  tuL  Fr.  Calm^ ;  It  &  8p.  -o  /  D.  Kalm, 
*  When  1  was  in  the  ship,  and  no  wind  blew ; 
calamum  vocant  Kistrl,"  Scat  quoted  by  Men. ; 
who  proposes  malaeut,  ealamu$t  by  a  transposition 
of  letters,  ealmu§,  ealme.  Huet  also  derives  the 
Fr.  Calm^  ftom  MaXojcov,  soft,  gentle.    Be-  Un- 

CALORIFIC,  ad.      Able  to  make  hot ; 
having  the  power  to  heat.     See  Calefy. 
L.  Calor,  heat 

CALTROP,  or  -thorp,  s,     Chauese-trape 
is  explained  by  Cot  to  be — 
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"  A  calirap,  or  iron  engine  of  war,  mado 
with  four  pricks  or  sharp  points,  whereof 
one,  howsoever  it  is  cast,  ever  stands  up- 
wards." 

In  the  A.  8.  the  Cardmu  tMtatns,  or  star- 
thistle,  is  called  CoUraeppe.  The  same  plant  in 
Fr.  is  ChauMte'trape,  {ChaiuM,  the  hose,)  with  a 
manifest  reason  for  the  denomination,  says  Jun. 

CALVE,  V.  Ca^  is  app.  to— The  young- 
-zsH.  of  kine,  and  some  other  animals; 
-iNo.      as  the  elephant,  the  stag;  (met) 

Calf,  «.  to— 

An  ignorant,  stupid  person. 
In  Luke  zv.  27,  A.  8.  **  Thin  fieder  of  sloh  aa 
fkett  eel/r  in  WicUf,  "  Thi  fiidir  aloogh  a  &tt 
ea//."  D.Kalf;  Ger.  Kalbi  Dan.  Kaiv;  A.S. 
Cfoi/,  eelft  eat/;  ce<Ufian,  vitulum  parere.  Som. 
explain  Calfiaut  fcetare,  vitulum  edere.  Killan, — 
D.  Katven,  fcetare,  foetum  edere,  foetificare. 
Waeh.,— Ger.  Kalben,  foetare.  foetifleare ;  and  re- 
marks, that  fcetare,  (to  bear  or  bring  forth.)  is  the 
primary  and  general  signification ;  other  tuagea 
are  deduced  from  it.  Hilton  uaes  the  word  in 
this  general  sense,  for  which  he  is  ridiculed  by 
Bentley,  and  Justified  by  Pearce  and  Newton.  Sao 
their  notes.     The  calf  of  the  leg,  Sk.  says,  la 

cruris  Tltulus,  <.  e.  erus  minus,  the  smaller  thigh. 

CALVER,  ad.  Of  unknown  etymology. 
Mr.  Giflbrd  thinks  calvered  salmon  difi*ered 
little  from  what  is  now  called  pickled  sal- 
mon, aa  the  directions  for  preparing  it 
are — "to  boil  it  in  vinegar  with  oil  and 
spices." 

CALUMNY,  *.  Cot  copiously  sets  forth 
-I ATE,  V.  the  present  usage — 
-lATiON.  To  calumniate, — to  slander,  de- 
-lATOR.  tract  from;  to  reproach  un- 
-lATORY.  justly,  accuse  falsely,  charge 
-lous.  maliciously,  appeach  wrong- 
-lOUS-LY.  fully;  to  impeach  the  credit, 
-NES8.  blemish  the  fame,  endanger  the 
fortune  of  another,  by  forged  imputations. 

It.  Calumn-iare ;  Sp. -tor;  Ft.  Calomnier ;  L. 
Calumniari,  which  Voss.  affirms  \attom  Caluiumt, 
the  (unused)  supine  of  Calvor^  L  e.  frustrari  aut 
decipere,  to  firustrate  or  deceive.  Of  Calvor  tlie 
etymology  is  imsettled. 

CALYX.    See  Calicular. 

CAMBRIC,  s.  So  called  from  Cambray, 
famous  for  this  kind  of  very  fine  white 
linen. 

Fr.  Toilt  de  Cambray ;  It  Tela  di  Cambrui, 
(Jun.);  D.Kammeruek;  Gtr.  KammeHeh^ 

CAMEL,  «.  Camlet  is  ''  a  word,'*  says 
-ELOT,  t.  or  Killan,  ''  common  to  die  Fr., 
-LET,  5.  V.  It,  Sp.,  and  other  nations ;  so 
-ELiN.  called  because  it  is  made  of 

the  hair  of  the  camel  and  the  goat  inter- 
woven." Also  app.  to  any  thing  waved  or 
undulated. 

Fr.  Ckameau  ;  It  Camel- o  ;  Sp.  -to  ;  8w.  Kamet; 
D.  Kernel ;  Dan.  Kameel;  Or.  Ka^n^-ov.  CamHme 
suo  nomine  Syrlaco  in  Latlum  venit.~  Far.  da 
Leg.  1.  i.  Cameloit  or  Caaietfn«,-~Fr.  CawuM ; 
It.  Ciambello ;  D.  Kametot ;  Sw.  KamM,  vestis 
undulata. 

CAMERADE.    See  Comrade. 

CAMERATION,*  «.  Forming  or  con- 
structing an  arch:  arching.  See  CoN- 
camerate *Evelyn. 


CAN 


CAN 


CAMIS,  or  Camus,  «.  App.  by  Spenser 
to  a  (fine)  oatward  vest  In  Sp.  A  white 
linen  vide  loose  gannent. — Delpino. 

Fr.  CTfWw;  It.  Coaiic*,  eamjeia;  Sp.  Camha; 
«Ml  !■  Bar.  L.  Cawdria:  fonned  (Wach.)  from 
▼cads,  tonka,  flram  Ger.  Heimen;  D, 
Sir.  H^gwuma,  to  coT«r.  See  Camibado. 


CAMISADO,  s.  Fr.  Camuade,  a  sudden 
assaulting  or  sorprisal  of  the  enemy,  (so 
tenned  because  the  soldiers  that  execute  it 
moat  commonly  wear  MrU  orer  their  ar- 
mour, or  take  ^eir  enemies  in  their  shirts. 
See  Camis. 


CAM OUS,  «dL  Fr.  Camuser,  to  flatten,  or 
-Ko^  otL  quash  down  the  nose,  to  break  the 
•LT.  bridge  of  the  nose,  to  make  flat- 
Dr.  Jamleson  explains  camow- 
hooknosed. — Ttfrw.  Camuse,  flat 
D.  Cmmm;  It.  CamuBo.  8k.  Myt,  from  the  I*. 
CmmmrmMy  iDcurnis ;  and  ihU  from  the  Or.  Ko/li- 
mrAor.  beat;  from  jui/<vfit  xa/ivreiv,  to  bend. 

CASIP,  9.  «.  According  to  the  etymology 
-Aioai.  of  Wach.,  Campt  in  its  first  step, 
-EK.        from  Kam,  the  hand,  would  be — 

The  fight,  the  battle  itself;  then,  the 
C^mpstede,  or  place  of  fighting ;  then,  (as 
Cot.  expresses  it,)  an  host  or  army  lodged 
(se.  prepared  and  awaiting  the  fight) ;  and 
now  also,  the  mere  lodgment  itsel£ 

Campaign, — the  period  of  encampment  or 
of  lodgment  in  camp ;  of  active  operations, 
sc  widiout  quitting  the  field. 

Caatper,  in  ancient  Teutonic,  is  a  com- 
bater. — Ferstegan. 

A.  8.  Camptau,  pnellari.  bellare,  belligerare,  cas- 
tnuDetarl ;  to  fif^t,  to  make  or  wage  war ;  to  en- 
caoB^— ^«OT.  Oer.  Ktempfen ;  Dt  Katnpen ;  Fr. 
Catrnp-^r:  It.  -egffiarg ;  Sp.  -ar;  Dan.  -ere.  As  in 
tlw  6r.  (say*  wach.)  Mapra/i<u.  dimieof  Is  fonned 
fran  fMp«,  ■MniM,  and  in  L.  Pugnare,  from 
pmgmma;  so  In  the  Ger.  from  JTant,  the  hand  or 
Ht,  ia  well  deduced  Keempfen,  pugnandi  et  cer- 
taadl  ri^ificato,  in  the  signification  of  fighting  or 
eockieodixig. 

Bay  aaja.  To  eamp,  Ii  to  play  at  foot-ball.  Sax. 
Caas^.  ia  atriving,  and  Campian,  to  striTe,  to  con- 
tend. This  word  for  this  exercise,  he  adds,  ex- 
tends over  Eaeex.  as  well  aa  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
And  see  Moore's  Suflblk  Words. 

In  A.  S.  la  also  found  Camp-etede,  castra,  locus 
pmXtL  the  place  of  enfaraping  or  fighting.  Jun. 
aaya,  manuestly,  and  Sk.,  perhaps,  from  the  L. 
Cmmpm*.  Toaa.  preaonu  four  different  etymologies 
of  Cmmtpme,  thiee  of  which  he  rejects;  and  the 
iwrth,  which  he  adopts  from  J.  Seal.,  is  awo  rin 
co^rivr.  i.  e.  equornm  /«<tf,  whence  the  gaols 
(■Mfta  ipaae)  were  called  Ka/nrrnpcff.  De-  Dis- 
2m-  Vn- 


CAMPAI6N. 

Cajcf. 


See    Champain  :    also 


CAHPHIRE,  V.  ».  Fr.  Camphre  s  L. 
-raon-ATB,or  Campkora^  from  the  Heb. — 
-ATSD.  f^Bicf.,  who  calls  it — 

Tbe  gum  of  an  Indian  tree,  like  a  not 

CAX,  p.  To  know,  to  feel,  to  see,  to  per- 
eebe ;  to  understand ;  to  know,  sc  how  to 
do  anything;  to  be  able,  to  have  the  ability 
or  power.  "  Chaucer  eon  but  lewedly  on 
metres."  *'  He  neyther  carmeth  anye  skill 
tkei«o£'*— S/r  T.  More.      "  What  knowest 
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thou  yt  we  know  not?    What  knowest  thou 

but  we  can  the  same." — BibUy  1551.  Job  zv. 

In  Sc.  To  ken  is  still  in  common  use. 

(See  Ken.)     In  £ng.   Can  is  now  used 

merely  as  a  grammatical  auxiliary. 

Go.  JTttMAan  /  A.  S.  Can,  eennan ;  Sw.  -  G. 
Kanna;  D.  &  Ger.  Kennen;  Dan.  Kan.  Ihre 
says,— To  experience  by  the  senses,  to  feel ;  sen- 
sibus  experiri,  aentire :  it  is  spoken  of  all  the 
senses,  imprimis  of  the  smell,  as  the  Fr.  Sentir. 
Wach.— first,  <etre,  aotie,  (to  know,  to  understand,) 
sive  Intellectu,  sire  usu  et  experienti& :  second, 
poeee,  vatere,  to  be  able ;  a  sense  (or  signification), 
he  remarks,  transferred  from  knowledge  lo  power. 
See  CoMMiMa. 

CAN.  Often  used  for  gan  or  began,  in  old 
writers. 

CAN,  or  Cann,  *.  Canakin.  Pliny  re- 
cords of  the  Indian  reeds  or  canes,  that 
'*  they  be  of  such  a  length,  that  between 
every  joint  they  will  yield  sufficient  to  make 
boats  able  for  to  receive  three  men  apiece 
for  to  row  at  their  ease."  Less  reeds  or 
canes,  then,  may  have  furnished — 

Drinking  vessels,  or  vessels  for  liquors  ; 
now  made  of  different  materials. 

A.  8.  CannajgCanne,  crater,  a  can,  (Lye);  Fr. 
Canne;  Mid.  L.  Canna;  Ger.  9cT>.Konne;  Dan. 
Kande.  Wach.  quotes  from  Stillerus :— JTm,  any 
thhig  hollow  with  some  degree  of  length;  and 
observes.  If  this  be  true,  can,  i.  e.  vas  oblongom, 
may  be  well  derived  from  It.  Men.  derives  the 
word  from  the  Or.  Kawa,  a  cane  or  reed,  and  the 
Gr.  from  the  Heb.;  and  remarks,  that  the  word  is 
common  to  the  Eastern  languages. 

CANAL,  s.  Any  thing  hollowed  out  in 
similitude  of  a  cane, 

Fr.  It.  &  Sp.  Canale ;  L.  Canalis,  Virgil  uses 
canalie  for  a  troyfh.  Properly  (says  Martinius), 
eannarum  cavitates,  the  hoUowness  of  canee. 

CANARY,  *.  Wine,  singing  birds,  and 
also  a  dance  common  in  the  Canary  Isles, 
and  thence  introduced  into  this  country. 

CANCEL,  V.     To  draw  lines  across,  or 

-L-ATED,  oJ.  over;  to  cross ;  to  deface  or 

-ER.  efface,  to  erase,  to  obliterate, 

to  blot  out  i  and  thus,  to  destroy  or  annuL 

Canceleer  appears  to  be  app.  by  Drayton 

to  the  crossing,  zigzag  motion  of  a  hawk, 

"when  she  tumeth  two  or  three  times  upon 

the  wing,   to  recover  herself  before  she 

seizeth  her  prey." — Gent.  Recreation,  quoted 

by  Gifford. 

Fr.  Caneel-er,  'tare ;  Sp.  -or ;  It.  Scancellare. 
The  L.  CaneeUu*,  Voss.  derives  from  Ki7K\tr, 
which  is  itself  from  KXeietv,  claudere,  obaerare, 
to  enclose,  sc.  with  rails  or  bars.  See  CuAMcax.- 
Loa.    Un- 

CANCER,  t.  Cancer  is  —  A  tumour, 
-ATE,  V.  so  called,  because  in  its  rise  and 
-OUS.  progress,  it  is  said  to  have  some 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  motion  of  the 
cancer ;  or  in  its  appearance  to  the  cancer 
itself;  or,  when  touched,  to  the  feel  of  the 
cancer.     See  Canker. 

A.  S.  Can-cere  J  Fr.  -ere ;  It.  <rof  Sp.  -eer;  D. 
Kancker. 

CANDENT,  a/.  Heating,  burning.  See 
Candle.    L.  Candere,  candens,    Ac-  In- 
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CANDID,  od.  App.  (met>*HavJ]ig  the 
-ATE,  V,  ad.  t.  purity  of  wMte  ;  —  antar- 
-LY.  nished,  unspotted,  unsullied, 

-NBsa.  sincere,  ixmocent,  upright; — 

Candour.  undesigning. 

'  Camhur  is  used  hy  Brovm  lit  to  denote 
whiteness :  "  The  candour  of  the  pulp,"  se. 
of  plants.     Met  it  is — 

Purity,  fiiimess,  sincerity,  in  mind  or 
deed ;  purity  of  character ;  honour. 

A  cimdidate  was  so  called,  because,  when 
soliciting  for  office  or  honour,  he  wore  a 
garment  '*  more  white  than  ordinary," 
(Candida  toga.)  The  Romans  wore  a  white 
garment  in  common,  {aiba  toga,)  but,  when 
seeking  or  standing  for  offices,  it  was  usual 
"to  weare  it  more  white  than  ordinary,  and 
to  refresh  the  bright  hew  of  it"  A  law  was 
made  forbidding  this  practice,  "  ne  cui  album 
in  Yestimentum  addere  liceret" — HoUand. 
Livy,  p.  155. 

Fr.  Candid-4,'  U.  -a;  Sp.  -o;  L.  Candidut. 
Candidui  difiers  from  otbus,  inasmuch  as  It  in- 
cludes brightness;  whence  snow  recently  fallen, 
■liver  polished,  are  oroperly  called  Candida.  And 
eandidusiVotB.  thinks)  is  from  candmrt,  as  lueidu* 
from  luetrt.  (See  Camdlx.)  Candid^  in  this 
primitiTo  sense,  is  ran  in  Engrah.  Cowley  so 
uses  it :  "  The  pure  and  candid  dwellings." 

CANDL£,  s.  That  which  kindles,  lights, 
takes  or  holds  light 

Candle  is  used — ^pre£  to  Ught,  stickf  &c. 

Fr.  ChandtlU;  It.  &  Sp.  Candela;  L.  Candela, 
from  eandtre^  to  burn,  (Voss.  as  Suadtla,  from 
MuuUre.)  But  Cnnders  is  of  unsettled  etymology. 
Candle,  in  A.  S.  Candel,  is  the  ancient  Dan.  lan- 
guage, Kindil.  And  Ihre,  after  noticing  that 
some  derive  fhim  the  L.  and  others  flrom  the 
Welsh,  declares  himself  for  the  Isl.  ft  Sw.-Go. 
XindOt  which  at  this  day  among  our  country 
people  (he  remarks)  signifies,  to  kindle,  {aecendere 
notat.) 

CANDY,  o.  -INO.  To  give  certain  appear- 
ances resembling  those  of  sugar-candy  ;  to 
form  or  congeal  into  {while  or)  glistening 
substances, — ^into  icicles. 

In  Beau. — ^To  cover  over,  to  overspread, 
as  with  sugar-candy, 

"  Frosts  which  candy  every  green." — 
Drayton.  "  The  frost  candies  the  grass.'  '— 
Carew.  "  Hoary  frosts  candy'd  all  the 
plaines."— ^.  Browne,  "This  candied 
bitterest  tortures  with  deligrfat" — Beau. 

Fr.  '*  St  atndir,  to  eand^,  to  grow  candid,  as 
sugar  after  boiling."— Coi.  The  Italians  (says 
Men.)  call  tugar-candif,  ZuedtUro  di  Candia  ;  as 
if  made  and  imported  firom  Candia  or  Crete.  If 
this  be  the  origin,  the  usages  by  Drayton,  Carew, 
and  Browne  will  be  consequential.    Dis- 

CANE,  V,  s.  -Y.    To  canet — ^to  make  of,  do 

any  thing  with,  to  strike  or  beat  witib,  a 

cane.    See  Can,  *.  (the  quot  from  Pliny.) 

Fr.  Canne;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  Canna,  which  Men. 
derives  from  the  Gr.  Kawo. 

CANICULAR,  ad.  Canine.      The  ca- 
nicular days  are  the  ^-days. 
Contne,— of  or  pertaining  to  a  dog. 
Fr.  Can-in,  -^eulaire:  IX.-tno,  -ieolare;  Sp.  -Ino, 
-iemlare;  L.  CmnU;  Gr.  K»«y,  mvot;   waoa  ro 
«v«(y,  to  kia^  to  lick.>-See  Voss. 
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CANISTER,  «.     A  bwket,'-flO  called, 
because  made  orig.  of  split  cones  or  reedsb 
A  box,  (sc  ibr  tea,  coffee,  &c.) 
L.  Canietrum. — See  Vote, 


CANKER,  s.  V.  App. — ^To  any  thing  thst 

-ED,  ad,         eats,    gnaws,    corrodes,  eon- 

-BDLY.  sumes,   deyours,  or  dntroys. 

-OU8,  ai2.        To  any   thin^    that  has  the 

-T,  ad.  malignant,     corrupt,     infec- 

-CAaDNEBS.    tious,    TiTulent,    envenomed, 

^fb^4/f>^  propertiea  of  a  cancer,  (qv.) 

l/Grose  says,  tbat   in  Glouceatershire  a 

poisonous  fungus  resembling  a  mushroom 

IS  called  canker;    in   some   counties,  the 

caterpillar;  in  Devonshire,  the  dog-rose, 

the  canker~xoM;  and  in  the  North,  emker'd, 

Sc.  eankert,  is  cross,  ill*conditioned. 

Canker  is  Cancer,  dilL  written ;  and,  so  written, 
mneh  more  varionsly  app.  '*  Malum  immcdi- 
eabile,  cancer,*'  (Ovid.  Met.  it.  S25,)  is  rendered 
cancer  by  Addison,  and  etmher  by  Sandys. 

CANNIBAL,  «.  ad.     App.  to — ^An  eater 
-LY.     of  human  flesh. 


-ISM.  Cot.,  under  the  word  Chien  (dog),  ui»—  ^ 
AppMt  du  chien,  a  most  insatiate  appetite ,-  a  jr 
stomach  which,  though  it  lay  in  unto  vomitings  ** 
still  would  have  more.  Perhaps  k  canine  appetite,  ^ 
firom  L.  Cani*,  a  dog:  though  by  soma  suspected  T 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Caribal,  from  Caritis,  the  f 
name  of  the  people  among  whom  canm'te/fan  vss  f 
(HacUuyt)  learned  to  be  practised.  This  word  is  ^ 
not  in  our  older  lexicographers,  though  used  by 
so  eariy  a  writer  as  Hackluyt. 

CANNON,  s.      Cot  says— "The  gun 

-EER,  V.  s.   termed    a    cannon ;    also    the 

-ADE,  9.       barrel  of  any  gun ;  (more  gen.) 

-ING.  any  instrument,  or  thing,  (bat 

is  long  and  hollow,  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun." 

Fr.  Can-non;  It.  -none,  augmentative  of  CSseea. 
— Men.  Sk. ;  Magna  canna,  i.  e.  a  great  tube  or 
pipe,  from  its  similitude  to  a  reed,  or  cantf.  or 
tube.    See  Camom. 

CANOA,  Canoe,  s.  a  small  boat  See 
Can,  and  part  the  passage  there  cited  firom 
Pliny. 

CANON,  s.  ad.  A  rule  or  law;  any  thing 
-ESS,  s,  prescribed,  laid  down,  as  the 
-RY.  rule  or  law  for  regulatioo,  di- 

-BHiP,  s,       rection,  government 
-EST,  s.  Canon  is  app.  alao  to  the  person 

-XSTER.  who  uses  such  canon  or  rule, 
-xsTic,  ad.  who  lays  it  down,  who  conformt 
-IZE.  to  it    Also — 

-iz-ATiON,«.  1.  To  the  rule  and  law  o£  Be- 
-EE.  clesiastical  Polity. 

-INO.  2.  To  the  catalogue  of  sacred 

-ic-AL,  (uL  books,  by  which  all  the  doc- 
-ALLY.  trines  of  the  Christian  Church 

-ALNESS.  are  to  be  regulated. 
-ALS,  *.  8.  To  the  catalogue  of  saints 
-ATE,  s.  -and  martyrs,  whose  memory 
-ATION.  was,  by  Ecclesiastical  coaon  or 
law,  preserved  in  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
And  from  this  last  usage — 

To  canonize,  is  to  enroU  among  the  saints 
and  martyrs  of  the  Church. 
Ctmoa  hit, — ^a  smooth  round  bit 


CAN 


CAP 


6r.  Kmwf;  Fr.  ft  Sp,  C»-mii;  It.  -nime.  **The 
Gr.  Karap,"  MartlBius  Mjs,  "seenu  In  the  first 
place  to  he  Hrfuta  eannea^  a  rod  or  eane;  which 
IS  wxaOy  "nty  itnight ;  mnd  Its  etymology,  to  be 
» «»■■»  a  MMcor  iced."  (See  Cahkov,  •!•#«.) 
▼on.  thinks  the  reason  plain  why  Cam^n 
t  ha  naaie  ftmn  Comttf,  and  ftom  its 
. heafp.  CO  rsrtf  awiiMrw,  a  measim, 
a  rale.    Un- 

CANOPTy  «.  ju  A  Teil  ot  covering  to 
exdnde^aate  from  the  £iee.  App.  to — ^A 
«ovciiug  extended  otw  a  throne  or  chair  of 
state;  orer  the  head; — to  any  shade  or 


Fk.  Cdmmpi;   Gr.  Kmm*»«iov,  ftom  Kmm«^,  a 
(qoi  c«»MM  eenlos  babec)— Zcaaqi. 

CANOROUS,  od.    Sounding,  (so.  muac. 
ally,  tnnefidly,)  musical,  tunefuL 

I»  Crnmarm;  Wt*  Cntmrt,  ftvn  CMi-frf,  to  soond, 
tosfaif. 

CANT,  a.  St.    Coaii  seems  to  have  been  app. 
-SA, «.     to  the — 

-iCLB.  Ckantj  L  e.  the  whining  tone  or 
-DfSLT.  modulation  of  Toioe  a£>pted  hy 
-ion.  beggars,  with  intent  to  coaj, 
-o^  a.       wheedle,  or  c^ole,  by  pretensions 

Caiisos.  of  vretchedness ;  then  to^ 

-ST.         The  language  of  any  cooler,  or 

Igpocrilica]  pretend^.     See  Sw^y  A  Dis- 

coime  on  the  Mechanical  Operations  of 

the  Spirit,  s.  2 ;  also  Spec.  No.  147. 

CmakUt — a  little  song,  a  sonnet;    a 

portion  of  a  poem.     CantUmt  Canzon;  It 

Ckmtme     See  Chant,  Chanson. 

T.  U.  (in  8k.)  derives  Cantf  ft  caa<aii<fo,  because 

~ ,  their  galas  from  the  common  pe<yle, 

by  ehmmtimf.     J«ye  Is  ef  the  same 

Cbavt.    Ac-  De-  £n-  or  In-  £x> 


CANT,*«.     From  Cantare— To  proclaim 
(apobHcsale;  to  sell}— *Ari/>. 
IL  Imemmtmn;  Fr.  ZsmhI,  or  Ineant,  an  out- 


i 

r 

i 


CANTER.  «u  «.  -BURT.  A  pace  of  a  horse, 
e.  and  s.  Cumier,  though  common  in  speech, 
aec  been  found,  in  any  author,  except  In 
^__  on  hsncmansbin.  CitnUrbury^  app.  to  a 
tkm  jBttopt  (ftom  which  Canter  appears  to  have 
bsa&  amrupted,)  occurs  in  an  old  book  called 
CSJBiA  Wbinutes,  and  is  likewise  used  so  lately 
as  bf  DoubIs^  On  tin  Prelim,  to  the  Donelad; 
~  by  Mr.  Nares. — Berenger  (a  better 
pnbsbly  than  etymologist,  )«ls  inclined 
t  «B  the  eommen  reason  given  for  the 
^  if  tkia  word ;  vis.  that  it  is  derived  from 
efg"****  riding  at  this  pace  to  Canterbunr ; 
ha  sonests  L.  Canlkerius,  a  gelding,  (see  the 
'})  horses  of  that  kind,  from  the 
€t  their  temper,  performing  this  toft 
(now  called  eanltr)  with  the 
It  daciUCy;  and  the  appellation  of  the 
belBs  tnaslbTed  to  the  nact.—Stt  Btren" 
-  p.  71. 


CA1ITL&V.S.    App.  gen.  to— The  cor- 
*sr,A         ner  or  e^,  piece  or  portion, 
Cast,  A.S.    fragment  or  division. 

CmaHl,  In  Iiyrde*s  Vives,  seems  to  tig- 
BiQr»  (oHt)  to  edge  in ;  eamUkdy  in  HaU, 
eta^  haidered  i  m  Bryden  (Juvenal),  di- 
TiMl  MffiKAasmed,    See  Canton. 

T*  tmUf  among  mechanics,  is  tp  raise  on 
tibe  edm  or  corner. 
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Cmtmum  aelut  QmamiUlum/  Id  quod  supra 
mensuram  additum  est.— JTpc^.  Fr.  Esckmnl-eief , 
-iltoH:  from  Fr.  Cant'ont  It.  -«a«,  angulus;  Gr. 
Katr^v,  the  comer  of  the  eye. 

CANTON, «.».  CoL  says,  "&  Can- 
-iZB,tr.  tonner, — To  cmton,  or  amtomze 
-HENT.  it;  to  sever  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  their  fellows,  and  from  the  body  of 
the  state;  and  fortify,  quarter,  or  erect  a 
new  state  apart"  To  canton  is  now  more 
commonly, — 

To  quarter  soldiers  for  a  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  or  divisions; — To  canton  a 
town  or  district, — to  proportion  such  parts 
or  divisions ;  to  part,  to  apportion,  to 
allow. 

Ger.  Kmmi;  FT.  A;  8p.  Comi-on ;  It.  -mm,  (see 
Caktls,)  an  angle  or  comer.  The  Swiss,  says 
8k.,  BO  call  their  provinces  or  federate  republic, 
qd.  reglonis  snguli  Ihre  thinlu  the  etymology 
of  Wach.  more  probable;  vis.  that  Canton,  (as 
apn.  to  a  district,)  is  used*  pro  pago  ex  centum 
vilifs  composite ;  since  we  know,  he  adds,  that 
Helvetia  or  Swisserland  was  divided  into  100  vil> 
lages.  From  Tacitus  we  also  learn,  (de  Mor.  Ger. 
c.  6,)  that,  in  levying  soldien,  100  {eenUni)  were 
sent  from  every  village,  and  (e.  12)  that  100  com- 
panions frmn  the  commonal^  were  assigned  to 
each  chief.    In-  (£n-) 

CANVASS,  s,    A  strong,  coarse,  kind  of 

linen,  or  flaxen  manufacture. 

L.  Can-nobut  fr-  -evat;  It.  seeecfo;  8p. 
-«eajro;  D.Kam't/as;  Sw. -/om*;  Dan.  Canfa*. 
All  from  the  Gr.  Kavva/Str,  flax. — Juh, 

CANVASS,  s.  V.    To  discuss,  to  examine, 

-BK,  f .      to  explore,  to  scrutinlce,  to  search 

-INO.        or  seelE  after ;  to  solicit 

FT.  Cannabauer^  Cot.  explains,  '*  to  cimvaM,  or 
curiously  to  examine,  search,  or  sift  ont,  the 
depth  of  a  matter."  8k.  says,  perhaps  a  met.  from 
shaking  or  beating  komp.    See  Canvass,  ea^e. 

CAP,  9,  V,     Cap  is  a  covering  for  the  head. 

Cape.        Cape  is  the  head  or  top  of  a  gar- 

Caf-per.  ment;  also  a  head-land.  Cap-d-pU, 

->A-PIE.    from  head  to  foot. 

To  cap,  is  to  cover ;  to  top,  to  over- top. 

Also — 

To  touch  the  cap, — to  move  or  remove  it, 

(more  properly  to  mtcap,)  to  lift  up,  to 

raise  it 

A. S.  Cappt;  D.  ft  Ger.  Xoppe;  Dan.  Cap,- 
Tt.  €fmp^,  -pm;  Bp.  -a  A  cap,  empo,  or  eop«. 
(See  Cob,  Cop,  Coip.)  From  L.  Caput  (Sk.); 
Cmtutt  from  Gr.  Kc^oXiii  (VoM.)  which  Leniiep 
thinks  is  from  the  obsolete  iccirctf,  whence 
Xccvciv,   to  eooer,    qv.     (A.  S.  Ge-htifan.     See 

HSAS.) 

CAPABLE,  ad.  In  our  old  writers 
-BiLiTY.  Capable  is  used  to  signify  Ca- 
-ci-ous.  paeious,  t  e. — 
-OU8NES8.  Ahle  to  take,  to  hold,  to  receive, 
-TATB,  p.  to  contain,  to  comprise,  to  com- 
-TT,  9,  prehend.  Now  more  emph. — 
-FT,  p.  Sufficiently  ahle,  ahle  enough ; 
able,  sc  to  perform  or  execute ;  to  receive 
into  the  mmd,  to  comprehend,  to  under- 
stand. 

To  capacitate  or  eapac\fy,  is  to  enable  or 
cause  to  be  able ;  to  enable  to  take,  hold, 
receive,  contain,  comprise  or  comprehend. 


CAP 

Fr.  Copa-Wc.  -eUi;  It  •ee^-^itkr  Sp.  Oap6*,  Ca- 
paeidAdg  L.  CopaSt  tnxa,  Captre,  to  t«ke,  to  hold. 
A.  8.  Cep-an :  Cep,  L  e.  Ct^ap ;  by  ohange  of  the 
cognate  letters,  ftom  Go.  OiP-kab-an ;  A.  8.  <?e- 
habb^Ht  habere,  cap-ere,  tenere.  See  Captxoub, 
Captxtb.  Ao-  Ante-  Con*  De>  £z-  In-  Inter-  Ob- 
,Per-  Pre-  Re-  Sub-  (Sua-)  Un- 

CAPARISON,©.*.  App.  to— The  cover- 
ing of  a  horse,  or  of  a  man  ;  the  trappings, 
decorations,  with  which  he  is  covered. 

Caparassoner, — to  furnish  with,  provide 
with  dress ;  or  attire  in,  or  put  on,  a  capari- 
son,— CoL 
Fr.  Caparagolh ;  from  Cappa.    See  Cap. 

CAP£R,  o.  t.      To  leap,  jump,  skip,  or 

-ER.  dance;  to  move  nimbly,  wan- 

-PREOL,  0.    tonly,  frolicluomely,  capncUmS' 

-PRioLE, «.   ly.    See  Caprice. 

Fr.  Capri-oU ;  It.  -ola ;  Sp.  Cabriola,  eapri 
saltuB,  the  goat's  leap, — a  leap  in  which  the  feet 
are  moved  or  shaken  in  the  air, — so  called  from 
its  imitating  or  resembling  the  leap  of  a  goat. — 
Sk.    Out- 

CAPILLARY,  ad.  s.  -lament.  Hairy, 
resembling  hair ;  having  the  fineness,  small- 
ness,  delicacy  of  hair; — fine,  small,  deli- 
cate. 

L.  Capillut,  q.  capitis  pilus. — Von.  after  Isl- 
dorus. 

CAPITAL,  «.  ad.  Of  or  belonging  or 
-ALisT.  pertaining  to,  the  head :  the  chief, 
-ALLY,  the  principal,  the  uttermost — ^In 
-ATioN.  size  or  situation,  in  rank,  de- 
gree, in  importance,  in  consequence  :  as  a 
capital  city,  a  capital  crime.  See  Captain, 
Capitulate. 

L.  CapUalii,  from  Capuiy  the  head.  (See  Cap.) 
D.  Kapitael:  Fr.  Cavedal ;  the  capital  or  princi- 
pal sum  or  stock.  Fr.  ChapiUau;  It.  Capitelto; 
the  capital,  head  or  top  of  a  pillar.  De-  Oc-  Pre- 
Re- 

CAPITULATE,  ».  To  settle  or  arrange 
-ULAR,  «.  the  A«ad«,  sc.  of  an  agreement ; 
-ULARLY.  to  propose,  to  enter  into  arti- 
-ULARY.  cles  of  agreement ;  to  agree,  to 
-ulation.  accede,  to  concede,  to  terms  or 
-ile,  8.  conditions,  (of  submission,  sur- 
render.) 

Steevens  interprets  capitulate^  in  Hen.  IV. 
—to  make  head  :  the  common  usage  seems 
to  express  the  speaker's  intention. 

Capitular,  (person  or  thing,)  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  head,  sc.  of  an  ecclesiastical  body. 
See  Chapter. 

The  IhCapitulum,  (Gr.  Ktc^oXoioi',)  Wiclif 

renders  capitile  ;  Tyndall,  pyth  ;   Geneva 

and  Mod.  Ver.,  Sum.     (Heb.viii.) 

L.  Capu^  the  head.  (See  Cap.)  ¥i.  Capit^Ur ; 
It.  'Otare  ;  Sp.  'Ular.    Re- 

CAPON,  s.  -isE,  V.    A  fowl ;  cut,  because 
it  fattens  more  easily. 

Fr.  Chapon  ;  L.  Capo  ;  Sw.  Kapun  ;  D.  Kap- 
hoen  I  Ger.  Kapp-han ;  Dan.  fr  A.  8.  Capun,  gal- 
lus  eastratus.  From  the  D.  Se  Ger.  Kappen,  to 
chop  or  cut,— Wach. ;  and  he  remarks  that  Mar- 
tial (he  believes)  is  the  first  author  who  uses  the 
word  capo,  and  that  Pliny  apparently  avoids  it  as 
barbarous.  Caput,  however,  is  mentioned  by  Var. 
De  Re  Rustiea.    See  Gtuner  and  Fo$§. 
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CAP 

CAPOUCH,  «.  -pucHED,  ad.     A  nonk'fl 
cowle  or  hood ;  also  the  hood  of  a  cloak. 
Fr.  Capuehon,  from  Caput. 

CAPRICE,  8.  Ft.  Caprice,  "A  homoor, 
-IOU8,  ad.  giddy  thought,  fiuitastical  eon-> 
-io(T8-LT.  ceit;  a  sudden  will,  derire,  or 
-NE88.  purpose  to  do  a  thing  for  whidi 
-CHio.        one  hath  no  (apparent)  reaaoia.'* 

— CoL 

Fr.  Capr-iet;  It.  -ieciof  Sp.  -ieko;  from  the  L. 
Captr,  a  goat ;  qd.  the  wantonness,  the  whimai- 
calness  of  a  goat.  Sk.  had  seen  the  word  only  in 
the  Eng.  Diet.  It  is  in  Sherwood,  though  Caprt- 
eitnunett  is  not.  He  explains  Capridtio,  (so  be 
writes  it,)  a  fkntastical  humour.    See  Capbb. 

CAPRI-CORN,  s.    A  constellation  in  the 
zodiac — so  called. 
Jm  Caprieomui  ;  (eapri  eomu,  the  goat's  horn. } 

CAPRI-FICATIOK,  s.  -fical.  The 
wild  fig,  {Jlcus,)  Pliny  says,  never  bringeth 
any  fruit  to  maturity,  but  breedeth  certain 
flies  or  gnats,  which,  having  nothing  to 
feed  upon  in  the  wild  fig,  fly  unto  the  other 
kind,  upon  which  they  greedily  nibble,  and 
thereby  let  in  the  breath  of  the  warm  sun, 
and  the  air  besides,  which  helps  to  ripen 
the  fruit  Hence  the  device  of  bringing 
swarms  of  these  gnats  from  the  wild  to  the 
other  sort  of  fig-tree."  And  this  is  called 
— capr^atum. 
L.  Caprijtcut,  taprifieo, — See  Vou, 

CAPSTAN,  t.  App.  to— The  cylindrical 
machine  around  which  a  rope  or  cable  is 
wound — ^in  raising  anchors  or  other  heavy 
bodies.     Sp.  Cabe-atrante ;  Fr.  ^stanie^ 

CAPSULE,  8.     A  little  case  (in  planU— 

•AR,  ad.      which  contain  the  seed.) 

-ART,  ad.     Capsulate  pods  are  the  little  short 

-ATE,  ad.    seed-vessels  of  plants. 

-ATED,  ad.  Capeulated,  —  mclosed  in   any" 

thing,  as  a  walnut  is  in  its  green  husk. 

L.  Captula,  dim.  of  Capta,  k  capiendo,  (Vess.) 
i.  e.  from  holding  or  containing.  In  Suidas, 
Ka^a ;  Kurrn  icai  $nitn%  i-  ^  cUta  et  area,  whMi 
Scheidius  thinks  may  have  its  name  i  eaHtaU, 
from  the  hollowness  in  which  any  thing  mi^  be 
held. 

CAPTAIN,  8.  ad.     As  the  head  (caput) 

-LESS,  ad.  governs    the    other   members, 

-RY.  BO  —  The  captain  governs  sol- 

-SHIP.         diers,  citizens,  and  others. 

Fr.  Capi-taine  ;  It.  'tano  ;  Sp.  -tan  ;  D.  Kapiten  ; 
Mid.  L.  Capitaneus.  From  the  L.  Caput,  i.  e. 
(says  Sk.)  belli  seu  militiee  caput.  And  Kfliaii,  A 
eapitt. 

CAPTIOUS,  ad.  Ready,  prompt,  quick, 
-LT.  eager, — to  take  offisnce,  to  take 
-NESS,  objection,  to  cavil,  to  quibble : 
-TiONf.  and  thus  (according  to  the  usage 
of  the  8.  Caption,  by  Chillingworth) — ^To 
outwit,  to  deceive. 

Caption, — a  taking. 

"Consider  seriously,  with  what  strange 

captions  you  have  gone  about  to  delude  your 

king  and  your  country." — ChilUngworth. 

L.  Capti-onu ;  Fr.  -€ux,  firom  L.  Capers,  to  take. 
The  Sc.  use  Catehy.    Re-  Un- 


CAR 
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C APnYE,  g.v.  To  ct^fHwe,  appears  to 
-ITT.  have  been  used,  formerly,  as 

•  AMCIL*  to  eapUoatey  (met )  now ;  L  $. — 

-Aia» «.  «dLt  To  take,  sc.  as  a  prisoner ;  to 
-ATiOK.  xednoe  to  bondage,  to  subject, 

Caft-atioh.  to  snbdne,  to  overpower,  to 
enthral,  to  enslave  ;  and  as 
now  used  with  a  subaudition, 
-UKE,  a.  fL  first,  of  gentle,  attractive,  per- 
raanvc  means  or  qualities ;  and  secondly, 
•ometinies  of  delusive  or  deeeitfiil  means  or 


Capiation,  in  Skelton,  is  used  with  the 
first  subaudition.  *'  With  propre  eaptoHoiu 
of  benevolence,"  fCrowne  of  Ijawrell.)  And 
see  Caitiff  and  Captain. 

The  e.  To  eapture,  now  of  so  common 
use  in  public  despatches,  and  in  our  Courts 
of  JLaw,  appears  to  be  quite  of  modem 
origin — ^To  take,  sc.  as  a  prize,  as  a  pri- 
soner.— *Sfpenter.  ^Shak, 
Ik  Cmfiimu,  fron  Ctipertf  eapimm^  to  take. 

CAPUCHIN,  f.    Capouch,  qv. 

CAR,  A>  A  vehicle  that  tanw,  or  that  moves 
\j  tmnmmg  (sc)  on  wheels. 

Ocr.Xarr  ;  8w.  Kmrrm ;  Fr.  Ckar.  "  Cor,  earl, 
tkmrwi,  and  the  L.  Camu,  are  the  pi.  of  the  A.  S. 
Cfrmm,  flcyrcv,  to  torn,  to  torn  about,  to  turn 
teekvaida  and  Arwards.  This  word  was  lint  in- 
trediiead  into  the  Roman  language  by  Cstar,  who 
Innwd  it  in  bis  wan  with  the  Gennana.  Voes. 
■detaldagly  mppoies  it  derived  from  Cumu."— 
See  Tmkg.    ikiid  see  Cast. 

CARABINE,  or  Cahbine,  «.  A  destruc- 
tive kino  of  gun. 

Pr.  C^mk-im  ;  It  U  8p.  Anm  ;  Oer.  KarHntr. 
heprii  est  interfeetor,  a  slayer,  and  is  derived 
fleoi  JL8.  Ctmrfmm,  Interilcere,  to  slay.— IFac*. 
In  A.  B  Cwmrfam,  ttmfmm^  o^tfor/aa,  to  carve,  to 
cat»  to  ent  to  pieees,  to  slay,  to  kill. 

CARACK,  9,  DeljAino  calls  it~A  great 
heavy  sort  of  sUp,  the  Portuguese  formerly 
sailod  in  to  the  East  Indies :  it  was  also 
■sed  bj  the  Genoesea. 

Fir  C9t-*mqma  ;  It  -ucea  ;  8p.  -iea.  Voss.,  A 
cmvitato  CMpiM».  (4  Kapa  et  fiapot.)  Sk.  perhaps, 
fraa  the  L.  Cmrrmt ;  qd.  eerrau  marinus. 

Cmrmek  and  Cmra94l  had  probably  one  origin, 
and  tittft  origin  the  targe  with  whieh  they  were 


CARAT,  j;   A  weight  of  four  grains.   App. 

to-— an  estimate  of  the  fineness  of  gold : — 

net.  of  purity,  of  value. 
Pr.  Geral;  It  -fe.    See  M«m. 

CARAVAN,  f.  -sart.  A  Pers.  and  Turk- 
hh  word.  The  Turks  pronounce  it  Kenan, 
and  it  signifies  a  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled to  journey  together. 

Cmrmmm§eraf  {Kervam,  and  wndt  a  house,) 
a  hoott  ai  which  earasoiw  sojourn. — Mtn. 

CARAYELh  or  Carvel,  «.  Hackluyt 
appears  to  have  deemed  it,  comparatively, 
a  large  vesseL     Delphino  calls  it — 

A  light,  round,  oid-fiishioned  ship,  with 
a  souarc  poop,  rigsed  like  a  galley,  for- 
acny  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
FT.  Cmrm-wetU  ;  It.  Hw/to ;  8p.  -beta.  Men. 
Cmrmttu,  a  crab.  Caraba,  caravoi 
tL  flee  CA&acs. 
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CARBONADO,  e.  «.  Fr.  Carbimade,'^ 
"  A  rasher  on  the  eoalt ;  also  a  slash  over 
the  face,  which  fetcheth  the  flesh  with  it" — 
Cot. 

To  carbonadOf  is, — To  chop,  cut,  slice,  or 
slash  ;  as  meat  chopped  or  cut  for  cooking 

upon  the  cotUt, 

Fr.  Carbon-ad*  ;  It  •■ata  ;  ttom.  L.  Carbo,  ear- 
bimit,  a  coal. 

CARBUNCLE,  «.  -ed,  ad.     Carbuneulus, 

by  Pliny,  is  app.  to  a  disease  that  singes 

and  bums  the  eilets  of  the  burgeons  or 

buds ;  he  also  speaks  of  "  the  bote  earth, 

called  Carbunculus,  which  used  to  bum  the 

come  sowne  thereupon." — Holland. 

A  Carbuncle,  is  a  name  given  to  a  certain 

precious  stone ;  and  also  to  certain  burning 

spots  or  tumours  on  the  face  ;    to  both, 

from  their  shining  or  glittering  like  burning 

coal*. 

Fr.  Carb-unelt ;  It  -^iccle ;  8p.  -itncel ;  D. 
Karbunekel ;  L.  Carbunculu$t  dim.  of  Carbo^  ear- 
bonitf  a  coal ;  quod  sit  ignitns  ut  earbo. 

C  ARC  AN,  e.  -et.  A  kind  of  chain,  sc. 
for  the  neck,  or  a  necklace. 

Fr.  Carean  ;   Mid.  L.  Careanum.      Men.  says 
firom  the  Gr.  Kipicivor,  a  kind  of  chain. 

CARCASS,  9.  -CAS-LIEE.*  App.  to— A 
dead  body ;  any  thing  ^decayed  ;  m  a  ruin- 
ous state;  the  mere  shell;  the  skeleton; 
as  the  carcois  of  a  house.* — UdoL 

Fr.  Car^utu$  ;  Mid.  L.  Carea$ium.  Perhaps 
immediately  from  the  Fr.  Carguois  ;  It  Careatto, 
a  quiver,  ob  similitudinem  cum  phareira ;  sc. 
with  an  empty  fuivtr. — See  /«n.,  Men.,  Bu  Cange, 
and  Wach. 

CARCERAL,*  ad,  Perteining  to  im- 
prisonment— ^*Fo:r,  Martyrs. 

L.  Caretr^  a  prison  ;  k  eoeretndo,  quod  ezire 
prohibet— Far.  Caretrt  (the  barriers  or  starting 
post)  are  so  called  because  horses  are  restrained 
\coereentur)  ftom  going  beyond  them,  before  the 
signal  is  riven.  Qo.Karker;  A.  S.  Careem  f 
D.  ft  Ger.  Kerker ;  Wach.  says  it  may  be  derived 
fnm  the  A  S.  Cor*,  cura,  care,  (of  which  prisons 
are  f^.)    In-carcerate. 

CARD,  V.  9.     The  shipman's  card  is  his 

-ER.       chart :   **  Mappes   and  cardes,  are 

-IVG.     maps  and  chart9." — See  Steevene  on 

Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Caring, — splaying  games  of  hazard  with 

cordlf. 

FT.  Carit  s  It  ft  Sp.  Carta  ;  L.  Ckarla^  from 
XapTiir,  and  that  from  xapcM-crciy,  inseulpen,  to 
grave,  to  write.  DIS- 
CARD, V.  9.  -ER.  To  card,  (r.  g.  in  Bacon 
and  Beau.  &  F.)  is — ^To  mix,  to  mingle :  "An 
excellent  drink,  to  be  drunk  alone,  or  carded 
with  some  other  beer,"  (Bacon;) — also  to 
clear  or  free  from :  "It  is  necessary  that 
this  book  be  carded  and  purged  of  certain 
base  things,"  (Shelton,)  as  by  the  operation 

of  carding. 

Dan.  Karder  ;  D.  Kaerden,  oblique  lanam  de- 
ducere  ferro.— JTi/ia*.  Fr.  Card-tr ;  It.  -ure  ; 
8p.  -or ;  L.  Car^tt  firom  Kcip«tv,  cKopov,  to  shear. 

Shak.  says  of  Rieh.  II.,  "The  king  eardtd  his 
state ;"  and  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  the  met.  is  taken 
ftom  nUngUnp  coarse  wool  with  itne,  ^nd  carding 
them  together,  whereby  the  value  of  the  latter  is 
diminished.  To  card,  he  adds,  U  used  by  other 
writers,  for  To  mi*.  In  Ritson's  opinion,  the  king 
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Mas  tliat  hit  medAcenor  wt  hb  eosMqiwiiee 
to  hasard,  played  it  away,  (as  a  man  lotet  hia  for- 
tvne,)  at  eardt.  It  aeems  to  be  uaed  a*  equiva- 
lent to— To  discard, 

CAKDIAC»  ad,      Cardiacle  is  any  thing 

-ACAL,  (uL    which  affects  the  heart ; — either 

-ACLE,  ».      disease  or  cure.    See  Cordial. 

Fr.  Cafdi^aque;  It.  ft  Sp.  -^co ;  6r.  Kap3«a,  the 

heart. 

CARDINAL,  «.  ad,  "  A  cardinal  is  so 
-IZE.  styled,  because  serviceable  to  the 
-SHIP,  apostolic  see,  as  an  axle,  or  hingef  on 
which  the  whole  goyemment  of  the  church 
turns  ;  or  as  they  have  from  the  Pope's 
mnt,  the  hinfe  and  government  of  the 
Romish  C\i\\xiSu"^Ayl^e, 

Cardmal,  ad, — pre-eminent,  chie^  prin- 
cipal. 

The  cloke  was  so  called,  because  similar 
to  that  usually  worn  by  cardinaU. 

Fr.  Cmrd-4uml,'  It.  -inaU ;  Sp.  -enal;  H.  Kor- 
dinaelt  h-Cardinalitt  from  Cardo,  a  hinge,  "that 
on  which  the  door  ia  turned  and  returned :"  from 
the  A.  8.  Cpron,  to  turn.  Du  Cange  quotea, 
among  others,  the  foUowing  venes  :— 
Porta  sues  postca  sine  Carding  dandere  ntsci^ 

Nee  bene  praeter  eoa  Pastor  ovUe  regit 
Cardo  tenet  portam,  nee  quid  valet  ilia  remoto 
Cardine,  iic  Papa  nihil  valet  absque  viila. 
Though  Spel.  aeems  to  agree  that  the  word  ia  de- 
rived from  the  L.  Cardo,  m  diflbre  as  to  the  eaose 
of  the  application.     See  his  Glosa.  Ardi.,  JDii 
Cang«  and  Jfea. 

CARE,  V.  s.    To  care,  is  gen.  uaed,  as  ez- 

-FUL,  ad,    plained  by  Som. ;  L  e 

*PUL-Lr.     To  heed,  to  mind,  to  regard ;  to 
-NESB.        be  heedful,  or  mindful,  r^^ard- 
-LE8S.        ful  or  anxious.    Hence, — 
-LESs-LT.    Care-fid,  heedful,  cautious.  Also, 
-NESS.        full  of  care,  trouble  or  distress. 

In  Riteon,— "  For  erer  she  did  the  lltle 
boy  care,''  (The  Frere  and  the  Boy,)— 

To  distress,  to  trouble,  to  vex:,  to  harass, 
to  afflict  with  core. 

And  the  t.  is  common  in  both  applica- 
tions of  the  o. ;  viz. — 

Heedfulness,  mindfulness,  regard,  atten- 
tion ; — solicitude,  snxiety,  trouble. 

Oo.  Kara  ;  A.  S.  Corti,  earan.  '*  Carian,  to 
take  care  or  heed,  to  regard,  to  mind,  to  attend." 
— Soto.  In  A.  8  are  also  found  the  compounds, 
Carfmlt,  earfmltiett  earfulnyut,  earlea*.  Jun. 
thinks  that  the  word  may  have  some  affinity  with 
the  Or.  Riip,  the  heart,  because  men  take  especial 
eart  of  those  things,  que  maximft  ipsls  cordi  sunt. 
See  CT7RB.    Over-  On- 

CAREEN,  p.  To  lay  a  vessel  with  her 
keel  upwards,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing, 
of  calking  her.    See  Calk. 

Fr.  Car^ne  ;  It.  -eaa ;  8p.  -tnm^  -tna  ;  L.  CSs- 
Hmo,  (i  amrmdo  dicta,)  the  keel  of  a  ship. 

CAREER,  9.  s.  Fr.  CarrUre,  Cot  well 
explains, — 

"  An  highway,  a  road  or  street ;  also,  a 
career  on  horseback ;  and,  (more  gen.)  any 
exercise,  or  place  for  exercise,  on  horse- 
back ;  as  a  horse-race,  or  a  place  for  horses 
to  run  in ;  and  their  course,  running,  or 
full  speed  therein." 

To  career, — to  move  at  full  speed,  swifily ; 
—also,  as  if  in  display  of  skill  or  grace. 
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Ft.  Cmrr4ke  ;  It  -iera  ;  8p. 
rer§, — Jun.    From  To  carry. — Sk. 

CARENE,  «.  -MBMTANE.  A  eorrae, 
htX  for  fifrty  days  on  bread  and  water.  A 
oarentane  or  quadragene, — a  Lent,  or  iortj 
days  of  Lent ;  any  space  of  forty  days. 

Low  If.  Cmrcna,   earenienm,  q.  quaremtimm  /  a 
quarmmUtu,  (qv.)    See  ia  Du  Cangc. 

CARESS,  9,  e.  To  touch,  to  treat  with 
gentleness  or  fondness,  to  fondle ;  to  treat 
endearingly,  soothingly,  flatteringly. 

Fr.  CartMMtr;  It,  -ezxare;  Sp.  Acmrieimr.  Not 
ftvm  Kapp«C«M',  to  soothe,  nor  from  Xap«c«tfa«» 
hut  from  the  L.  Canu  ;  qd.  CariUa,  caritia*,  l.  c. 
CarUoi,  snd  thence  Caritiare,  earwuer.-Sk.  And 
Men.  8sy%  do  earigeiart,  formed  from  emrme. 
Carms,  cari,  cari*eu$,  cmrisciu*,  cariacimre. 

CARGO,  s.  -GASON,  i.    The  load  carried, 

the  goods  or  wares  carried,  or  conveyed. 

FT.  Cary^ison  ;  8p.  -apos  ;  the  frdght  or  lading 
of  a  ship ;  FT.  CarpuCTf  ekarmert  It.  CuHcmra,  So 
lade  or  load.  All  fiays  Sk.)  uom  the  L.  Carme. 
(See  Cak.)  And  Men.  Charger,  irom  Carrieare, 
formed  from  Carricus,  the  dim.  of  Carrtu.  Sir 
Thomas  North  writes,  Cargued.    8uper- 

CARICATURE,  s.  9. -itT.  These  words 
are  in  common  use.  To  charge,  to  over- 
charge ;  to  load,  to  overload ;  and  thus,  to 
colour  too  highly,  to  exaggerate,  to  distort 
It  Carieaiura,  fitom  Caricarc,  to  cbaigt,  to 
load.    See  CAaoo. 

CARK,  t.  9.  -INC.    App.  to— Anxious  oare 
anxiety,  solicitude,  trouble ;  (added  or  ac- 
cumulated care.) 

A.  S.  Care,  cam,  ears ;  ear-iau,  ear  it  am,  oat 
earn,  be^arean,  aoeurare,  to  eorArr,  or  care  for,  to 
take  care  of.    Cear-ig,  ia  full  of  care  and  fear ;  and 
also  moaning,  grieving,  oom]daining,  lamenting 
Sam, 


CARLE,  t.  9.    A  carle  is  a  robust,  strong 

-ISH,  ad,   man ;  a  rustic,  labouring  man ; 

-OT.*        uncivilised,    unpolished,     rode, 

brutal.    See  Churl. 

CarU'kemp  is  the  hemp  that  bears  tiie 

seed.     See  Fimble. — *DrafUm. 

A.  8.  Ceorle-,  Oer.  Kerl ;  D.  Kaerte.  Cmrtl, 
karl,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Gennany,  sig- 
nifles  robutt  snd  airong,-^Vog». 

CARMINATIVE,  ad,    Arbuthnot  calls 
carminatwet — expellers  of  wind. 

Fr.  Carminatif;  from  L.  CarmiiMirf,  to  dsaiise 
from  grots  parts ;  or  from  Carmen,  as  If  acting 
by  ckarm  or  enchantment. 

CARNAGE,  s.    Carnal,  as  app.  gen.,  ia — 
Carnal,  At  Of  or  pertaining  to  Uie  flesh ; 
-AL-LT.        to    the    lusts    of    the    flesh; 
-ITT,  s.         fleshly ;  opposed  to  spirituaL 
-NESS.  Carnage,  —  the    alaughter    of 

-UB,«.  flesh;  flesh  slain  or  alaugli- 
-UT, «.         tered. 

-ITE,«.  Carnal  is  pre£  to  ndnded  and 
-BOU8.  nUndedneu, — o^osed  to  spi- 

-OU8.  ritual. 

-osB.  Cameoas, — fleshly,  having  qua- 

-osnr.  lities  of,  or  resembling  those 
-iPT,  9,        of,  flesh. 

-1V0R0U8.  Camyy, — ^to  cause  to  be  or  to 
become  flesh, — rests  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  who  uses  it  more  than  once. 
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CAlt 

^ — deTonring  flesh.  See  Cak- 
HivAL,  and  Carmatioh. 

L.  Cm9t  MrmiB,  flesh,  k  ortwrf*,  M  quod  Mr«ai 
mabmi,  bccnse  it  it  without  lUb  or  breath.— 8eo 
#^MiL    Dm-  Ex-  In-  Be-  Un- 

CARNATION,  «.  -bd.*  Mr.  Steevens 
nj%  eonMnliatf  is  the  old  term  for  e^rtm' 
Ham!  umA  quotes  from  the  old  comedy, 
The  rosy  coloured  CarmuUne,**  Hopkins 
as  tneanuUumf  "The  tem- 
poral csnu^Mnt  of  the  Son  of  God." 

Hsfu^   the    colour   of  flesh, — tinted, 
^M»ctB^  streaked  with  that  colour  (as  the 
flewer). — *Le9elace. 
Ik  Cens  cmrmiMt  lleah;  Fr.  Inearvodine;  It. 
Color  earnttf  eolonr  of  ileth. — Sk. 
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C  ARXIVAL» «.     The  time  or  aesson  in 

which  it  was  lawful  to  eat  flesh,  was  called 

Id  Idid.   L.    Camaie ;    in  Fr.   Chamage. 

This  fieatiTe  season,  which  it  part  observed 

St  Venice,  continues  from  ^e  Epiphany 

till  the  first  day  of  Lent 

Fr.  Cmm  mmmi:  It.  -ovale.  Boms  It  writers 
(nfs  Dn  Cmge)  diink  Cmmovalt  to  called,  as  if 
ammt  or  osra,  ••<«.  Da  CasgCL  (la  ▼.  Canuleva-' 
■»■,)  himwif  thinks,  —  dies  istos,  seu  potius 
IHbbi  Martla,  q^id  Quadragerimam  antecedit»— 
Om  those  days  won,  or  rather  the  Tuesday  piro- 
eedlBK  Lent  was,  called  carn-«-ee/,— qu6d  sonat, 
Cmr9  absBodit,  sen  tempus  eamu  oomedendl  ;— 
for  eatfoff  flesh  are  passed. 


CAB.OCHE,  s.  -ED,  mtL    A  kind  of  car  or 

chariot    See  Car. 
Fr.  Cor-o«ae  /  It  -«»mo  ;  L.  Carrvco,  from  Camu. 


CAROIi,  cs.  s.  -nro.  A  kind  of  dance ; 
alao  of  aong.  "  In  the  year  1521  Wynkyn 
de  Words  prmtsd  a  set  of  Christmas 
eorob ;  tiiese  were  festsl  chansona  for  en- 
livening the  merriment  of  the  Christmas 
eelcfarity ;  and  not  such  religious  songs  as 
aie  current  at  this  day  witn  the  common 
people  under  the  ssme  title,  and  which 
wen  snbstitiited  by  those  enemies  of  inno- 
cent and  useful  mirth,  the  Puritans." — 


Vt.  Gars#4s;  It  -e.  Men.  says,  Chortoln^  a 
of  GAoros.  flom.  praduces  the  word  Kyr- 
ri^U,  and  thinks  it  prohsble  that  such  a  word  may 
feavo  been  enrmpted  from  K»pi«  cXoikov,  (Lord, 
have  aazey,)  so  veqneatly  reMS'ed  In  morning 
BcayssB.  And  henoe  bo  conJecBires  oar  Carol  to 
be  a  kynn,  sc.  osoallT  sung  on  the  NatiTity.  Fr. 
CmntU  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  dance,  and  so  it 
Is  Qsod  la  R.  Gloaeoster. 


CABOUSE,  V.  s.      To  carmuet  is— To 
drink  freely,  copiously,  with  much 
\x*  jeffity. 

Carwsri^  (Fr.  Carrousel^  from  It  Cam- 

Mat),  a  pageant  in  which  chariots 

(esTHMff)  were  much  employed,  is  ascribed 

to  a  dirorent  source ;  tis.  Caro$$e,  a  chs- 


Vr. 


Caros,  flmn  Ger.  Oar  ansa, 

'prarsos  deplo  vol  exhaori.)  in 

mU  •mL'-'Sk.    Lye  thinks  it  may  be  firom 

and  Rum,  Jun.  derives  from  D. 

sUcpeio,   perstrepere,  sonore  tnmnV- 

a  rotting  noise,  an  uproar.    Mta. 

purpart  as  Bk.:  Oer.  Goraaw, 

dgalflss  tottte  Tuide.    See  Caousa  and 

OttBod — without  any  authoritj— 

**  a  laigs  fioM,  (*  not  past  a 
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pint'  as  lago  says.)  In  which  a  health  was  given, 
the  drinking  of  which  by  the  rest  of  the  company 
formed  a  caroiuc.  There  could  be  no  rot»e  or 
earoKJe  unless  the  glass  wss  empty.  A  route  or 
two,  In  the  language  of  the  present  day,  would  be 
a  bumper  or  two.'^— See  Gifortts  Hassinger,  voL 
i.  p.  239,  note. 

CARP,  V.    To  pun  or  pluck  out,  to  catch 
-ER.  at,  (sc.  met)  small  fiiults  or  er- 

-INO.  rors;  to  find  fsult,  to  detect 
-INGLY.  or  expose  isults,  to  earil.  In  our 
old  writers, — to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  to  jest, 
to  acofi*  at 

And  it  appears  slso  to  hsYS  been  used  as 
Dr.  Jamieson  interprets  it :  1.  To  speak,  to 
talk,  to  relate  verbally  or  in  writing;  2. 
To  sing.  And  he  supposes  tiie  wont  to 
have  been  introduced  from  L.  Carpert,  to 
cull,  by  the  monkish  writers.  For  earpimgy 
the  So.  use  eaithy 

Vr.  Ckarfdrf  It  Cmrpiro;  L.  Carportf  to  shear, 
to  crop,  to  carve,  (perhaps  from  A.  8.  Cearf-iant  to 
earve^i  to  tear  to  pieces ;  and  thus — as  explained 
above.    SeeCAaraxTxa.   Dto-£z-€erp. 

CARP, «.    A  fish. 

Dan.  Karpof  8w.  Karp;  D.  Karpfr;  Ger. 
Karpfos  Ft.  Carpoi  It.  8c  8p.  Carpa.  Perhaps  so 
called  from  his  voracity,  because  he  catehot  at 
(earpiOf  seizes  en^eAj.---Sk, 

CARPENTER,  #.  -try,  s.    A  wright,  or 
worker  in  wood. 

Low  L.  CarpemimriuM  t  Fr.  Charpeniior;  It 
Carp-enUroi  8p.  -inUro,  Men.  thinks,  from  Car- 
pentum;  Voss.,  quod  ligna  earpii,  L  e.  eadit, 
because  he  cuts  wood.  Jiui.  observes,  that  Hesy- 
chius,  Kapirciv  exp.  vXrirreiv,  ferire,  to  strike. 
And  Tooke  remarks,  that  *'  the  translation  of  the 
Mew  Testament,  which  is  aseribed  to  WIeliffe, 
(be  alludes  probably  to  his  own  MS.)  proves  to  us 
*hat  at  that  time,  sntitA  (sc.  one  who  $miUth)  and 
carpenter  were  synonymous." 

CARPET,  «.  t;.  Carpet*  were  formerly  used 
as  covers  for  tables.     See  B.  Jonaon,  and 
Mr.  Gifford's  Notes.     Now  app.  to — 
A  covering  for  the  floor. 
A  carpet  htigktf — one  that  ever  loves  to 
be  in  women's  chsmbers. — Cot,     Othera 
say,  that  they  were  men  learned  in  arts  snd 
sciences,  on  whom  knighihood  wss  bestowed. 
D.  Karp***    It  Carpeita;     *'Fr.    Cairan,    a 
Turkic  carpet ;  such  a  one  as  is  brought  from 
Cairo  in  £gypt.'''Co/.     8k.  suggests  that  It 
Carpeita  may  be  fhim  Cairot  and  tapeU,  qd.  fopM 
Cairiem  seu  Memphitiens. 

CARRION,  s.  ad.    Now  app.  gen.  to — 

Putrefied  flesh;  formerly  to  Ae  mere 
carcass,  or  deed  body. 

A  carrum  crow  preys  upon  the  csrcass, 
or  carrion. 

Fr.  Caroyntf,  ekarongnet  It.  Car-o^a;  8p.  -oa- 
aa.    All,  ssys  8k.,  from  L.  CWf  coraiv,  flesh. 

CARROT,  s.-Y,ad:  An  esculent  vegetable. 
Fr.  Garo^ ;  It  -a  ;  Dnt  Jtarols.  Of  unknown 
etymology. 

CARRY,  9.  To  convey,  sc  on  a  turning, 
-lAOB, «.  a  wheeled  vehicle ;  gen.  To  con- 
-lER.  vey,  to  bear,  to  remove  from  one 
-Y-iNO.  place  to  another  by  any  mesns  of 
conveyance  or  support;  as  distinguished 
from — to  draw  or  drag;  also  simply,  to 
lupport  or  sustain. 
To  bear,  to  deport,  to  conduct,  to  behave. 


CAR 


CAS 


To  eatry  in  or  to,  is,  to  import ;  to  carry 
out,  to  export ;  to  carry  over  or  across,  to 
transport 

To  carry,  is  frequently  used  with  an 
ellipsis ;  as  to  carry  (sub.  into  effect)  is — 
'  to  effect,  to  accomplish. 

To  carry  a  suit  (sub.  to  a  successful 
issue)  is — to  gain,  to  win  it 

To  carry  a  fort,  is — to  gain,  to  conquer  it 

Carriage  of  the  body  or  person, — de- 
portment, manner  of  appearance  in  motion 

or  rest :  conduct,  behaviour,  management 
Fr.  Chariar ;  Sp.  Jearrear ;  G«t.  Karren  ;  A.  S. 
Cyran,  to  turn.  Men.  derives  the  Fr.  thas,  Carnut 
carri,  earricaret  earriare,  charier.     For  the  ety- 
molofjy  of  Carrutf  see  Cak.    Mis-  Over- Re- 

CART,  s,  V,     A  turning  or  wheeled  vehicle, 

-AGE.         gen.  employed  for  use  in  agri- 

-ER.  culture,  or  in  matters  of  busi- 

-WRiOHT.  ness,  rather  than  of  pleasure. 

Cart-wright, — one  by  whom  carts  are 

wrought  or  made. 

Dan.  Karrt ;  Sw.  Koerra  ;  D.  Kar;  Ger.  Karr, 
karrn  ;  L.  Carrtu^  from  the  A.  S.  Cyran,  to  tarn  or 
return.  Chaucer,  (Kntght'sTale,)  and  6.  Douglas, 
use  cart  and  carter,  as  chariot  and  charioteer,  qv. 

CARTEL,  v.s,  "A  little  paper  of  defiance 
or  challenge  for  a  single  combat" — Cot, 

Any  paper  —  expressing  the  terms  or 
conditions  upon  which  any  thing  is  done. 

To  chartel,  in  B.  Jonson,  is,  elliptically, 
To  challenge. 

Fr.  Cartel,  charta,  chartella,  chartellum  (Men.); 
It  Cartello. 

CARTILAGE,  s,    A  grisUe  or  tendril  of 

-XNE0U8,  aJ.   the  ear  or  nose,  or  such  a 

-INCUS.  skin  as  is  between  the  toes  of 

geese  or  ducks,  &c. — Cot, 

Simplieiter  k  carne  fit  camilago,  hinc  earUlago. 

•^Voet.    Fr.  Cartilage. 

CARTOON,  s.    The  thick  paper  whereon 
painters  draw  sometimes. — Cot.  App.  emph. 
to  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael. 
Fr.  Carton  ;  It.  Cartone  ;  from  L.  Charta,  paper. 

CARTRIDGE,  s.  A  charge  made  ready 
for  any  musket  or  ordinance. — Florio.  A 
full  charge  (Cot)  for  a  pistol  (musket,  &c) 
put  up  within  a  little  paper,  to  be  the 
readier  for  use. 

Fr.  Cartoach ;  It.  Scarteecio  ;  L.  Charta,  paper. 

CARUCATE,  s.  A  carrucate  of  land, 
Carrugaoe,  or  (Spel.)  is  that  portion  which 
Charuoaoe.       is  marked  out  for  the  labour 

of  one  plough,  a  plough-land.     It  is  also 

called  a  Came,  (qv.) 
L.  Caruca ;  Fr.  Carue,  (a  plough,)  from  Carrua, 

Voss.  thinks.    See  Cas. 

CARVE,  V,  To  cut,  (whether  meat,  metal, 
-ER.  or  other  substance ;)  to  grave  or 
-ING.  engrave ;  to  cut  up  in  parts  or  por- 
tions, to  distribute ;  to  allot  portions ;  also 
(met)  to  cut,  sc.  ifor  ourselves,  to  choose 
our  own  portion. 

Ti.Ker'ven;  Ger.  -bent  A.S.  Ceorfan,  lecare, 
tcindere,  carpere.    For-  Over-  Under- 

CARVE.    Ft.  Carue,    See  Carucate. 

CARUNCLE,  s.  -ULATED.  A  small  por- 
tion of  flesh.    L.  CamneuUL. 
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CASCADE,  t.    A  fall,  sc.  of  water ;    a 

waterfall. 
Fr.  Caeea-de ;  It.  -la ;  L.  Coders,  eaemm,  to  lUL 

CASE,  V.  «.    That  which  takes,   receives, 
-ING.  holds,   or   contains,    whether 

-HARDEN,  V.  arrows,  (as  in  Chaucer  aad 
G.  Douglas,  Virgil,  b.  i.)  knives,  books, 
watches,  or  any  thing  else.  And  thus,  the 
skin. 

To  caseharden, — ^to  harden  the  case,  the 
outside,  the  skin,  the  sur&ce. 

To  case  is  used,  in  Shak.,  for — ^To  unease^ 
to  strip  off  the  case : — '*  We'll  make  you 
some  sport  with  the  fox,  ere  we  case  him," 
(All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iiL  sc  6.) 

Fr.  Caiue;  It.  Caua;  Sp.  Caxa;  D.  Kane, 
kast;  (perhaps  A.  8.  Ceoean,  to  chMse,  to  take ;) 
L.  Capea  ;  k  capiendo,  says  Voes. ;  yet  he  prefers 
Gr.  Kafi^a,  which  in  Jiennep's  opinion  is  pro 
Kai\pa,  from  Ka^H,  the  future  of  Kaw-retv,  earn- 
tnte  compleeti,  capere,  to  take,  to  hold.  See 
Capsule.    Dls-  £n-  Un- 

CASE,  s.    The  state  or  condition,  in  which 
Casual,  ad.  any  thing  may  be/al  or  happen 
-LY.  to  be ;  the  state  or  condition  of 

-TY.  circumstances,   actual  or  pos- 

sible. (See  Casuist.)  As  it  fell  out,  as  it 
turned  out,  as  it  happened,  as  it  came  to 
pass, — are  equivalent  expressions. 

Casual,  L  e.  accidental  or  incidental ;  for- 
tuitous ;  unconnected  with,  independent  o£, 
plan,«  purpose,  or  design  ;  not  foreseen, 
premeditated  or  predetermined. 

L.  Cadtre,  casum,  to  fall ;  Fr.  Cos  ;  It.  ft  Sp. 
Caeo.  Ac-  In-  Oc-cident ;  Coin-clde ;  De-cadence, 
-cay,  -ciduous ;  Oc-caslon. 

CASEMATE,  s.    Cot  calls  it,  a  loop,  or 
loophole  in  a  fortified  -wall.     And  Sk.  is  to 
the  same  purport. 
Fr.  Cae-emate;  Sp.  -atnata;  It.  -amaUa.—^et  Men. 

CASEMENT,  s.     A  case  or  frame  for  a 
window. 

From  It.  Caeatnenta,  a  building,  a  small  house, 
with  a  slight  deviation  from  the  meaning. — Sk. 
Jun.  says,  it  is  also  used  for  the  D.  EaeeUne, 
Jugamentum  fenestras  vel  ostii ;  Fr.  Chaesia  de 
feneatre  ;  and  Men.  derives  ehaaaia  from  capaa^ 
And  thus  we  are  brought  round  to  the  Eng.  Com, 
itself  fttrni  Capsa.    See  Casx. 

CASEOUS,  ad.     Cheesy. 
L.  Caaeua,  a  clkese. 

CASH,  V.  s.  -lER,  s.      Cash  is  now  trans- 
ferred by  usage,  from  the  case  which  holds    * 
the  silver  or  gold,  to  the  silver  or  gold  itsel£  .  * 

Fr.  Casse,  Cot  says,  is  "  a  boi:,  case,  or  « 4 
chest ;  also  a  merchant's  cash  or  counter."  • 
And  Sherwood  explains  ca«Ater,  "Qui garde*  ^ 
la  casse  de  I'argent  d'un  merchand."  Sir  '  g 
William  Temple  calls  the  Bank  of  Holland,  /  i 
**  A  general  cash,  where  every  man  lodges  4 
his  money."  * 

Fr.  Caaae,  eaiaae;  It.  Caaaa.  Hence  Fr.  CaiaeUr  ^  4 
guaiatier;  It.  Caaaiere,  with  ^x%  Cashier ;  qd.  nw-  .  **« 
aariua,  i.  e.  qui  capaam  cnstodit ;  all  from  the  L.  *)L.  V 
Capaa.-'Sk.  and  Men.    See  Cass. 

CASH,  or  Cashier,  v.    To  annul  or  anni- 
Cassatb,*  a<2.  V.  hilate;  to  render  useless  or         ' 
-lOK.  unserviceable;   to  dismiss 

or  discharge  from  service ;  to  disband. 
*Hamm9Hd, 


CAS 


CAT 


the 


«.  C 


A*  L.  CfMM;  «« from  C«rM  is  eaHlum, 

(M  PriscUn  teaclie*,  lib.  xi.)  eassum^  In 

manner  as  from  defetiseor,  instead  of  </«- 

we  have  tfe/rjMw.** — K<Ma.     From  the 

vhich  signifies,  Tain,  useless,  good  for 

'Zasen.  has  been  formed  the  Bu.  L. 

. r»;  and  thence  the  Pr.  Cautr,  "to 

to  emMseer,  discharge,  turn  out  of  serTice." 
written  To  eash^  (Goldyng:)   To  em$$ter, 
;)  and  now  To  qtuuk,  (qT.) 

CASK,  «.  -BT,  s.  V.      Certain  vessels  for 

wine  and  other  liquors  are  called  casks. 

Bat  easkets  are  used  for  depositing  letters, 

trinkets,  jewels,  &c, 

Caak€l  is  the  dim.  otemsk. 

ft.  Caafme  or  eaqne,  Sp.  CmttOt  Men.  derives 
tkiis,  CsJav,  cmdtcu*,  emeus,  caqur.  8k.  says,  from 
Ue  L.  CfftfM,  (see  CAns,)  or  from  the  Fr.  Caue; 
It.  ~ 


>,  qd.  Casta,  enpto^  easticat  Tei 
vtat    8ee  Cass.    In-  (En-) 

CASKt  a.  Casquet.     A  case,  sc.  for  the 

head ;  an  indoaure,  cover  or  protection  for 

the  head. 

Fr.  Cms-qwe ;  Spi  -eo  ;  a  helmet,  or  head-piece. 
Msa.  and  Sk.  from  the  L.  Ca$sia ;  though  the 
Salter  observes,  that  in  Sp.  Cmseo,  (and  also  in  Fr. 
Caarac,)  tmaiam  notare;  and  what  is  eoMif,  but 
as^Mlu  Uaiu  T    See  the  preceding  Cask. 

CASSOCK,  «.     A  cassock,  tunica  longior, 

A  long  doak  or  vestment;   used  by  a 

aoUicr  or  clergyman. 

F».  Jaqme,  cmsmqu*  ;  It.  OUteeo,  cosaecn  ;  Sp. 
Jmem,  easmea  ;  Ger.  Kosak,  jaeke  ;  D.  Kasacke, 
km^oeMs,  jmeke  ;  £ng.  Cassock  and  jack.  Jun. 
MlajHi  from  Voss.,  that  the  parent  of  all  these 
wonls  is  the  Gr.  Ka«^av,  whence  the  L.  Casa^  app. 
was.  to  any  thing  which  covers,  (sive  domus  est, 
shrs  vestis — JFocS.):  and  that  jack  is  corrupted 
tBOax  ks^meks,    (flee  Voss.  De  Vitiis  Ser.  UL  »,  in 


V.  Cmsabula,)  Voss.  is  supported  by  other  lesmed 
naass  —See  Jfra.  and  Wuck.  Otjackt  Jaque,  ftc. 
8k.  says,  quod  si  omnia  k  L  Sayun,  Wsch. 
ysden  to  deduoe  iocJfcc  from  the  Or.  Imyn,  a  coTer- 

CAST,  9,  s.     To  nut,  is— To  defeat,  to 
'MM, «.  beat,  to  vanquish,   to  over- 

'txa,  oome,  to  overpower.      And 

-uxo.  further — 

'SWAT,  a.  o^  To  decide  the  victory,  to  de- 
tenniae  it,  to  declare  or  pronounce  to  be 
defeated  or  overcome ;  to  condemn.  And 
thus  gen. — 
To  decide  or  determine ;  to  condemn. 
To  cast  an  account, — from  the  old  man- 
of  calculating,  (see  To  Calculate,) 
to  teil  the  sum,  to  reckon,  to  com- 


To  east  (sc)  fused  metal  into  a  mould, — 
is  to  form  or  fiuhion  tne  mould  or  model ; 
to  mould  or  model ;  to  fix  or  settle  the 
ten,  the  features,  the  parts  or  proportions, 
and  even  the  hue,  or  complexion. 

To  east  the  mind,  or  thoughts, — ib,  to 
TtMecX,  meditate,  consider,  contrive ;  to 
protect. 

With  Eng.  prs.  subjoinejl,  it  is  equivalent 
to  certain  compounds  of  the  L.  Jactre,  to 


nnowB  or  ooff  from   or  away  from  ; 
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Thrown  or  cast  down ;  defected,  met 
To  cast  or  throw  out ;  to  eject,  to  expel, 
lit.  and  met 

To  cast  or  throw  in  ;    to  mfeet,  lit  and 
met 

To  cast  or  throw  agamst ;  to  object,  lit 
and  met 

To  cast  forth  or  forward ;  to  project,  lit 
and  met 
To  cast  back ;  to  reject,  met 
To  cast  under ;  to  subject,  met 
It  has  many  consequential  usages,  and 
is  employed  with   various   subauditions  ; 
some  of  the  former  are  derived  from  un^est- 
Ung,  where  the  party  cast  or  thrown,  is  the 
defeated,  beaten,  vanquished  party. 

Sw.  Kasta ;  Dan.  Katls.  Ihre  thinks  that  we 
owe  this  word  to  the  Mormsns,  since  he  cannot  dis- 
cover tliat  our  ancestors,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ever 
used  it.    Fore>  Mis-  Over-  Out-  Be-  Un-  Up- 

CASTIGATE,  p.    To  chasten,  to  purify, 
-ION.    to  smend,  to  correct,  to  chastise. 

-OR.       p,  Ckastitr;  li.  Cautig-art ;  Sp. -or;  D. 
-ORT.    JCttstUdem,  Perottus  thinlcs  L.  Castigare, 
to  be  comp.  of  Caatum  agere. 

CASTLE,  s,    A  coMtU  (Cot)  is  properly 
Castellan.  a  house    furnished  with 

Castled.  towers,  encompassed   by 

Castle-builder,  walls  and  ditches  ;   and 
-BUILDING.  strengthened  by  a  moat 

or  donjon  in  the  middest 
Castte'buUding,  met — Raising  loAy  struc- 
tures, forming  grand  projects,  with  no  foun- 
dation to  rest  them  upon. 

A.S.  Casttl;  Fr.  CkdUau :  It.  Ctut-tUo ;  Sp.  -illo, 
L.  C€UteUum,  parvum  eastruwt.  Castrum  i  ea$d 
(a  cot,  a  hut)  deducitnr,  quod  sit  coqjunctio  quse- 
dam  easarum. — Peroitut.  £a  easa  diets  sunt 
olim  in  Romano  exerdtu,  undo  castra, — Seal. 
Fore-  Un- 

CASTRA-METATION,  s.     Castra  me- 
C  ASTRENSI AL.  f OTt ;  to  measure 

out  a  camp. 

CASTRATE,  e.  -ion,  s.  To  cut  out,  to 
strike  out,  to  exterminate,  to  expunge. 

Vsi.  thinlcs  that  eastrart  is  manifestly  from 
eattus,  qu6d  caairando  vis  libidinis  eztingoitur. 

CASTREL,  s.    See  Kestrel. 
CASUAL,  ad.    See  Case.    Afis- 

CASUIST,  v.*  s.  One  learned,  skilled  in 
-ICAL.  cases,  sc  of  conscience :  dexterous, 
-RT.       subtle  in  arguing  upon  them. 

JCALLY.t*J|/t/^ofi.    ^Bp,  Taylor, 

Ft.  CasM-Uie  ;  It  fr  Sp.  -isia.    See  Case. 

CAT,  s.  Cat, — a  double  trivet,  so  called 
-T-TISH,  del.  because  it  always  falls  on  its 
-LINO.  feet,  as  the  animal  is  said  to  do. 

-'s-PAW.  Cat'caU,  —  an  instrument,  to 
-ERWAUL,  e.  imitate  the  call  or  ciy  of  the 
-CAL,  s,  V,*    animal. 

CafS'paw, — (common  in  vulgar  speech, 
but  not  in  writing,) — the  tool,  the  instru- 
ment ;  derived  probably  from  the  fable,  in 
which  the  Ape  employs  the  Cat  to  pick  the 
chestnuts  fh>m  the  hot  coals  with  her  paw, 
while  he  is  quietly  cracking  them. 


CAT 


CAT 


Caiipan, — to  turn  eoHpant  Sk.  interprets 
dtjlceret  tranrfugere^  €nmartn-€iVt  to  fall  off, 
to  apostatize.  **  There  is  a  cunning,  which 
we  m  England  call,  the  turning  of  the  cat 
in  pan  ;  which  is,  when  that  which  a  man 
says  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another  had 
said  it  to  him." — Bacon, 

Cat-stick f — Mr.  Gifford  believes  to  be 
what  is  now  called  hwiV-stick,  used  by 
children  in  the  game  of  Hp-eat,  or  kit-cat. 
See  Catipan  and  Cat-stick  in  Nares. 

*Dryden, 

Ft,  Ckat ;  It.  Qaito  /  8p.  OtUo  ;  Mid-Gr.  TLarrns ; 
Mid.  L.  Cairns,  coiia,  tatins  ;  A.  8.  Cat  ;  D.  fr 
Dan.  Kat;  QtuKalMs;  Sw.  Katt,  katta.  CaUa, 
felli,  a  Ml.  it  at  oU  as  Martial*  (Ub.  xilL  ep.  69.) 
Waeb.  obtenret  that  this  word  it  dftrived  by  many 
learned  men  from  the  Ger.  Waehtm,  (alto  written 
Oe-^paekUUt)  to  watch ;  whence  the  Fr.  OueUr,  to 
watch ;  and  ftom  nster^  he  addi,  Du  Cange  and 
8k.  have  not  hatitated  to  deduce  eat.  Othen 
refer  to  L.  Cahu,  acutum  Tident,  tharp-tighted. 

CATA-BAPTIST,  s.    An  abuser  or  pro- 

faner  of  baptism. 
Gr.  Kara,  againtt,  and  fiawrtC-*t¥t  to  b^tise. 

CATA-CHRESTICAL,  ad.  -lt.      Fr. 

CatackrhCt  "  the  abuse,  or  necessary  use  of 

one  word  for  lack  of  another  more  proper." 

— Cot.    6r.  KaTaxpV<^iSt  ^  Catachresis. 

Fr.  Cata-chriMe,  -ehrettiqut ;  Gr.  KaraxpaeSat, 
(Kara  and  xpa«'^n(.)  to  ute  againtt  or  contrary,  ac. 
to  itt  purpote ;  to  abate. 

CATA-CLYSM, «.    A  deluge. 

Or.  KaTOJcXiw/Dtor,  diluvium^  (Kara,  and  <Xv{;efv, 
obluers,  dUuertt  to  wath  away.) 

C  ATA-COMBS,  s.  Hollow  places,  against 
— (sc.)  the  sides  of  caverns,  for  depositing 
the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Fr.  Cataeom-bss  ;  It.  -6a ;  (iiara,  and  Kyfifiot,  a 
hollow.) 

CATA-COUSTIC,  s.    See  Acoustic. 

CATA-DUPE,  s.     App.  to  certain  falls 

of  the  Nile  ;  and  also  to  those  who  live 

near  them. 

Fr.  Catodups ;  (rara,  and  6ovwott  sonittu  rsi 
allUtSt  the  tound  of  any  thing  dashed.—Lennep.) 
Used  by  Homer  to  ezprett  the  crath  of  fUling  treet. 

CATA-LEPSY,  s.  Fr.  CatalepsU.  See 
Epilepsy. 

CATA-LOGUE,  s.  v.  A  collection,  sc 
of  names  or  descriptions,  or  both  ;  an  enu- 
meration, a  record  of  them. 

Or.  HaraXajoti  L.  Catolo-gtu ;  Fr.  -ffus;  It.  Be 
Bp.  -gOf  {Karat  and  \eytt¥,  to  gather,  to  collect) 

CATA-PHRACT,  a.  "Men  of  armes 
(cataphracti  equites),  harnessed  all  over 
with  good  corselets,  and  bard  about  with 
guards  of  Steele;  about  whom  also  there 
went  thin  plated  hoopes,  made  fit  and  hand* 
some  for  the  bending  of  their  bodies,  and 
running  all  over  their  limmes  ;  so  that 
which  way  soever  they  had  need  to  stirre 
and  moove  their  joynts,  the  apparrell  or 
habiliment  would  agree  thereto,  tne  joyning 
thereof  was  so  meet,  and  served  so  well 
every  way." — HoUandf  Ammianus.        • 

It.  Cat^'fioUa  ;  Sp.  -jKiicf  ;  Or.  Kora^pojcror, 
Kara^pavvttVt  (flrom  Kara,  and  ^pawtiVf  to  block 
apk)  to  pvoteet,  to  ftntuy.  t7ndlqiM  annis  munitMs. 
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CATA-PLASM,  s.  App.  mediMUy^To 
substances  formed  or  numUed  into  one 
mass  ;  a  poultice  or  plaster. 

Fr.  Catnpku-mt ;    It.  U  Sp.  -na  ;    Gr.  Kam* 
«-Xav>ia,  (saTa,  and  «Xaarciv,  to  form  or  moold.) 

C  ATA-PULT,  s.    An  engine  from  which, 

orig.,  darts,  (tela,)  subsequently  stones  and 

oUier  hard  and  heavy  missiles,  were  thrown. 

Fr.  CatapuUe  ;   It.  Sp.  &  L.  Calcutta  :    Or. 

KarareXntr,   {nara,  and   voXXciy,   tO   thakc^  to 

brandish,  to  hurl.) 

CATA-RACT,  *.  App.  to— The  dash  of 
a  waterfall ;  to  the  waterfall  iteel£  Also 
app.  to  a  disease  of  the  eye,  (q.  mr»-pamnt, 
confounding  the  sight) 

Fr.  Calar^iete;  Sp.  -lUaM  ;  Gr.  Karopacrtb  pr^t- 
rupttu,  ac  prtgeep*  in  jtumins  locus. — Vobs.  KaTa- 
oawetv,  (Kara,  and  pavettv,  tundsre,  eolttderey  to 
beat  or  dath.)  * 

CATARRH,  s.     A  defluzion.    The  ads. 

-AL.     are  used  by  medical  writers. 

-OUS.    Fr.  Catarrhs ;  It.  &  Sp.  -re ;    Gr.  Ko- 
rap^iv,  {narat  and  pcctv,  to  flow.) 

C  AT A-STROPHE,  «.  A  turning  about  ; 
a  revolution  ;  gen.  app.  to  the  final  turn  or 
clumge  of  events,  tne  change  which  pro- 
duces the  final  event 

Fr.  8t  Sp.  CaUuiro-pke ;  It  -/«;  Gr.  Karo- 
arpo^fh  (sara,  and  orpc^iv,  to  tum.) 

CATCH,  V.  s.  To  caich  seems,  by  usage,  to 
-ER,  s.  comprise  the  force  of— to  stvp  nnd 
-POLL,  to  hold  ;  it  implies  that  the  thing 
-WORD,  ca^ight  is  in  motion,  and  is  not 
merely  stopped  but  held.  To  stop  a  ball  is 
not  to  catch  it ;  though  stopped^  it  may  not 
be  held.  To  hold  a  ball  is  not  to  catch  if;  ' 
the  motion  of  it  is  neither  expressed  Aor 
implied. 

To  c€Uch,  (sub.  in  a  trap  or  snare,)  is  to 
entrap,  to  ensnare. 

To  catch  hold,  is  a  familiar  expression^ 
and  implies  that  the  thing  caught  is  to  be 
held  from  moving. 

To  catch  nuiy  sometimes  be  supplied 
by — to  seize,  to  grasp ;  and  is  sometunes 
used  as  equivalent  to — merely,  to  overtake. 
Also  to  have  or  use  the  sudden  motion  of 
one  who  catches,  or  tries  to  catch  any  thing ; 
to  snatch,  to  jerk. 

In  Sw.  Kataa  it  — Inttmmentum  pitcatorinm.— 
Ihrs,  Jtin.  layt,  akin  to  D.  Kstaen^  to  ehate.  And 
he  addt,  KaTcx«<Vi  (to  detain,  to  obtain,  to  occupy,) 
borrowi  itt  tentet  ttoxn.  the  unnted  theme  Koto- 

5X(ttv,  whence  the  Eng.  Caieh  hat  been  eontraeted. 
be  D.  KsUm,  teetari,  it  the  A.S.  Gy<«-Mi«,  petere, 
appetere :  and  tUt  it  Ibrmed  upon  the  %.  Vf  i-«s, 
to  get.    We  tay,  A  catd^  a  get,  a  gain. 

CATE<:;HISE,o.  Tocatee^us,  primarily. 


-I8ATION. 

-I8BE,  S. 

-XSING. 

-ISM,  t. 

-I8T. 

-ISTICAL. 

-I8TICALLT. 

-ETIC,  ad, 

-ETICAL. 

-UMBN. 

-UHENI8T. 


is  to  sound  against,  (sc.  the 
ears  of  those  whom  we  wish 
to  teach,  i.e.  to  teach  or  in- 
struct orally,  to  give  oral  in- 
struction.) It  is  then  app. 
thus— 

1.  To  teach  that,  which  re- 
quires to  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  to  those  who  require 
to  be  taught  again  and  again, 
to  the  very  echa ;  to  have  their 


i. 


an 


'U  n  ^ 
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MNinded  and  resounded    into 
thciz  eug. 

2.  To  teach  the  first  elements  or  rudi- 
mcnti  of  any  art  or  teienee^  and  part  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

&  To  caieddtt,  ia,  cona.  To  question,  (as 
dbOdicn  Bsoally  are,  when  taught  the  Oate- 
csUma  of  their  religion,)  to  examine. 

CoteelMBes,  pt.  pass.  KonixovM<yDf :  one 
reoeiTmg  oral  instruction ; '  instruction  in 
tbe  radimenta  (of  religion). 

Fr-  Cmtitkriaeri    It.  -iM«r« ;  Sp.  -t«ar;    Gr. 
i».  mmmrt^  imnmmt*;  from  xara,  and  nx«>> 
lepeicassus,  (ftom  aYccv,  frangere.)r- 
Un- 

CATErGORT,  «.    In  Logic, — substance, 
-ic-AL.        quality,  quantity,  relation,  time, 
place,  action,  passion,  position, 
and  habit,  are  called  die  cote- 
qd.  a  collection,  a  classification  of 
all  "  the  ol^ects  of  human  thought'* 

I.  Kanrr<i|p*a,  from  Kara  and  a-itiptivt  (from 
rfacenr,)  to  bring  together ;  to  coUect  into 


CATENATION,  s.  A  conjuncUon  or 
connezion ;  like  that  of  the  links  of  a  chain. 
See  Chain. 

L.  Caiflia;    Gr.  Ka^if/ia,  mouiU  dttctndetu, 
Knft^ii,  (cBTB  and  ntfUi)  demiito,  degctitdo.  Coo- 

C  ATERy  e.  «.    To  eater,  gen.  is  —To  buy 

Cats,  i.      or  sell,  to  purchase  or  provide ; 

-sxnu      to  fomish  or  supply,  food,  enter- 

-BKXss.     tainment,  &c. 

Dl  KaUr.  Sk.  remarks,  that  there  sre  tome 
wlm  write  Jeulet  (see  AcKAras);  and  if  this,  he 
adds,  tan  be  ri^t,  I  should  deduce  the  word  firom 
the  Fr.  AAepi,  aeket,  or  achapf,  emtio,  ftom  the 
e.  Jek^tr^  mcketfTt  emere.  Jehepltr,  however, 
ht  derires  from  the  Mid.  L.  Jdeaptare.  But  in 
JL  8.  Ctmpimm,  meeapia*t  is  "  emere,  vendere,  mer- 
Aecre,  to  buy  and  sail,  to  traffic,  whence 


CATER-COUSIN.    Quatre  cousin. 

CATERPILLAR,  s.  A  grub,  a  plant 
writes  CmlepilUtrt  or  CariUpUlaTf  perhaps 
the  D.  Ktriem^  karMen,  cireumtondere,  quod 
ct  fruges,  arrodendo  eireuaUondtal,  be- 
lt sheais  herbs  and  fruits,  by  eating  and 
T.  B.  (in  8k.)  thinks  it  is  ekair 
.,  L  e.  emf  fiioaa.  Mint,  and  Sk.,  ehaUe- 
m  caOsd,  ah  hirsutft  istins  animalis,  felU 
Under  the  word  Cater,  eatts;  Jun.  says, 
Heaeeft  li  msnifptt  why  vdvox,  vel  convolvulus, 
b  la  Sag.  called  eaUrpUltr,  because  it  dtitroys 
tbe  iWtf  of  man  and  k§a$t,  as  it  springs  from  the 
earth. 

CATHARTICAL,  ad.  -tics.    Purifying 
•r  pnigtQg,  cleansing. 

Or.  Km§m*p€t¥,  from  Kara  and  atpttvi  Mltrt; 
KoAm^iv  denote*— plaR^  toUere,  nempe 
■ad  thus.  To  purge,  to  deanse. 


CATHEDRAL,  s.  ad.  -drated.*      The 
•eat ;  the  seat  of  episcopal  authority. 

^mUeiQek, 

Catt4rir«/chaidi,~Fr.  SfUuealkidrale  ;lt.  Chi- 
tm  e0»tdnt4  ;  8p.  Tftttia  ealtdrml ;  D.  Kalhsdrtul 
kmtkf,  fteoi  tte  Gr.  Ka^cipa.  (Baro,  and  «4po,  a 
BBB^  from  cCmvi  to  sit.)  So  csUed  (ssys  Jun.)  sb 
iiylicefsH  caikedrd :  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
neSsYieuror  the  wocid  employs  It  (Matt,  zziii.  S): 
**ne  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  In  Moses' 
seti;*  net  rm  yUt^**tt  Ka$t6pat. 
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CATHOLIC,  s.  Qd.  CatkOic'^all,  the 
-LY.  whole,  universal ;  less  strictly, — 
-NES8.  general,  common.  Catfu^ic  laws 
-AL,  oiL  (Ray)  are  general  laws. 
-ISM, «.  Ft.  Catkolizer  (Cot  says)  is  To 
cathoUze  it,  to  play  the  catholic,  to  become 
a  catholic. 

"  1st,  The  term  Catholic  Church  denotes 
the  whole  number  of  those  who  shall  finally 
attain  unto  salvation. — 2d]y,  The  Christisn 
Church  only,  ss  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Jews  and  patriarchs  of  old. — 3d]y,  That 
part  of  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ, 
which  in  the  present  age  is  now  living  upon 
earth.— 4thly,  That  part  of  the  Universal 
Church  of  Christ,  which  in  the  present 
generation  is  visible  upon  earth,   in   an 
outward   profession  of  the  belief  of  the 
Gospels,  and  in  a  visible  external  com- 
munion of  the  word  and  sacraments. — The 
Church  of  Home  pretends  herself  to  be — 
This  Whole  Catholic  Church,  exclusive  of 
all  other  socieUes  of  Christians." — Clarke. 
Fr.  Catholiqut;  It  ft  Sp.  CaMicoj  D.  Kathc- 
lick  ;   Or.  Katfo\Mot,  (icara,  snd  4Xoc.  all,)  the 
whole,  universal.    Mis- 

CATOPTRICS,*.  Vision  by  reflection. 

Gr.  KaroirTfMiior»  xuroirTpov,  a  mirror,  (xara, 
and  oiTTco'tfai,  to  look  at  or  against) 

CATTLE,  9.    Now  app.  to — Eine,  horses,  4'  *v ; 
and  some  other  animals,  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  man. 

In  D.  Chattels^  bona  mobUia,  and  eattle,  pecus, 
sre  called  by  the  same  name,  Katejflen^  kateeUn. 
Spel.  says,  all  goods  movable  or  immovable: 
yet  properly  that  kind  of  goods  which  consists  in 
anirnah^  k  quorum  eapitibut,  res  ipsse,  were  ss 
some  times  called  capita^  at  others,  capilalia ;  by 
syncope,  capialia  and  eataiia,  whence  our  Law 
term  Catalla,  In  Eng.  Chatlett.  The  early  inha- 
bitants of  the  esrth,  he  adds,  estimated  their 
wealth  from  thh  number  of  their  animals.  Sk. 
derives  from  eopito,  qd.  eapilaiiat  because  they 
belong  by  law  sd  caput,  i.e.  personam. 

CAVALCADE,  s.  App.  to—A  number 
of  persons  proceeding  together  on  horse- 
back.    See  Cavalier. 

Fr.  Caoat-eade ;  It  -wita,  from'  the  L.  Cabaltus  ; 
Gr.  Ko^aXXnVf  a  name  app.  to  the  meaner  sort  of 
horses,  from  the  Dor.Ka/9^XX«(v,  forcaTo^XXetv, 
to  throw  or  cast  dowta.^Foit. 

CAVALIER,  s.  ad,  A  horseman,  one  who 
-ING,  ad,  ndes  or  is  on  horseback.    Then 
-I8H.         app*  cons,  to — 
-LY.  One,  who  has  the  gallant  spirit 

-o.  and  manners  of  men  having  the 

Cavalry,  rank  of  horseman. 

Cavalier,  ad. — Gallant,  brave,  high-spi- 
rited, haughty,  disdainfiiL 

Cavalry,  $. — Fr.  Cavallerie,  horsemanship, 
also  horsemen. — Cot.  App.  to — military 
companies  of  horsemen.    See  Cavalcade. 

Pr.  Chttmlitr,  ea»aMer;  It  -iert;  Sp.  'iero; 
immediately  from  the  Fr.  Ckeval/  It.  k  Sp.  Co- 
paUaj  L.Cakalliu, 

CAUDAL,  ad.  -date.  Having  a  tail,  or 
something  terminating  like,  or  otherwise 

resembling,  a  tait 
h.  Cauda,  a  tail.    Of  unknown  etymology. 
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CAUDLE,  V.  *.     A  warm  drink — of  eggs, 
wine,  bread,  sugar,  and  spices. 
Fr.  Chadeau,  from  Ckaud,  L,  CatidtUt  WMim.—Sk. 

CAVE,  V.  «.     Any  thing  hollow ;   a  hollow 

-ITY.  place,  for  men,  or  other  ani- 

-ERN,  s.         mals,  to  take  shelter  or  re- 

-ERNED,  ad.  fuge. 

-ERNOU8.      To  cave,  —  to  hollow:    "The 

moulder*d  earth  had  cav*d  the  bank." — 

Speiuer.     Also,  to  enter  into,  to  dwell  in, 

caves. — Shak, 

Fr.  Cave;  It.  Cava  ;  8p.  Cueva^  cava ;  L.  Cavus. 
Var.  and  Festu*  think,  &  chao  dictum.  S«e 
Chaos.    Con-  Ex-  £n-  In- 

CAVIL,  V.  t.      To  cavil  is  — To  guard 

-L-ATioN.  against  imaginary  or  trifling 

-ER.  risks  or  dimculties  ;   to  in- 

-INO.  yent  trifling  difficulties ;    to 

-INOLY.  raise  captious  objections,  ob- 

-ous,*ad  jections  merely  verbal; — to 

-ousLY.t  carp,  to  wrangle. 

-ATORY,a<^t  *Aylifft,    ^Milton.    iPrynne. 

¥t.  Cavit-itr :  It.  -tare;  Sp.  -«r;  h.  Cavillor, 
from  Cavere.  Cavere  propri  est  juriaconsultoram ; 
CttvUlari  est  leguleiorum  ac  rabularum  forentium. 
—Vota.  Cavere,  is  to  be  wary,  to  be  circumspect,  to 
provide  against  risks  or  contingencies.  Cavitiari, 
to  cavil,  as  above  explained. 

CAUL,  t.  Caul  is  app. — To  that  wherein 
the  bowels  are  wrapped ;  and  also  to  a  part 
of  the  head-dress  or  cap,  which  incloses  the 
head. 

Sherwood  writes,  Caul  or  JCe//,— wherein  the 
bowels  are  wrapped.  Bullokar,  Ketl ;  **  the  eauie 
about  the  paunche  of  a  hart  or  stagge."  The  GeneTa 
Bible  (Hosea):  "I  will  break  the  eatfe  of  their 
heart."  Perhaps  a  misprint,  as  in  ten  other  in- 
stances it  is  Kail  or  JCa/.  and  once  Calle.  The 
Septuayint,  XinrKXciv/uor,  (from  <rvv,  and  KXeieiv,  to 
shut  up,  to  close,  to  inclose.)  The  L.Yulg.InUriora. 
Jun.  says,  perhaps  the  same  with  Cowle,  (qv.)  Sk. 
tnm  the  A.  8.  Ufflla,  uter,  a  bag.  In  Ger.  Kel-en 
is  cavare,  to  hoUow.  which,  Wach.  thinks,  is  ftrom 
the  Gr.  KoiXot,  hollow. 

CAULI-FLOWER,  or  Cole-flower,  *. 
A  kind  of  kale,  (qv.)  bearing  a  large  white 
head,  or,  as  Evelyn  calls  it,  a  pome. 

CAUPONIZE,*  t;.     To  procure  victuals, 
to  provide  and  supply  with  articles  of  food, 
drink,  &c. ; — to  act  as  suttler  or  victualler. 
*  Warhurton. 
L.  CaupOf  a  suttler,  a  victualler. 

CAUSE,  V.  t.  To  catue,  as  used  by  Spenser, 
-ABLE,  ad.  (F.  Q.  b.  iii.  c.  9,)  is  merely  to 
-AL,  ttd  give  causes  or  reasons  (in  ex- 
-ALITY.  cuu),  to  excuse  or  make  excuses. 
-ALLY.  Cause  may  be  described  to  he — 
-ATioN.  A  genend  term,  denoting  the 
-ATivE.  case,  the  state  or  condition,  of 
-ATOR.  circumstances,  of  things,  pre- 
-Lfiss.  ceding,  prevening,  premoving, 

-LBssLY.  pre- acting,  to  or  towards,  a 
-LE88NE88.  change  of  case,  state,  pr  con- 
-ER.  dition    of   circumstances ;    an 

-FUL.*  acting,  moving  to,  effecting, 
producing ;  an  agent  e£fecting ;  the  feeling 
moving  the  agent ;  that  wliich — the  reason, 
the  will,  which — amoves,  induces,  prevails, 
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determines;  the  origin  or  source.  Tlie 
cause  or  case  in  Law,  the  plaintiff's  case  or 
cause,  are  terms  used  indiscriminately.  The 
cause  of  a  person  or  party,  is  the  case,  the 
state  or  condition  of  things,  or  circiun- 
stances,  in  which  he  is,  or  endeavours 
to  be. 

"  According  to  Aristotle,  a  cause,  or  to 
axTiov,  is  of  four  kinds :    1st,  the  material, 
which  denotes  the  relation  in  which  marble 
stands  to  the  statue  that  is  formed  of  it. — 
2d,  The  formal,  which  denotes  the  cause  of 
every  thing  being  precisely  what  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  the   Peripatetic  doctrine,    that 
every  phenomena  in  nature  is  a  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  two  principles,  matter 
and  form.— 3d,  The  efficient,  or  that  from 
which  effects  proceed ; — and  4th,  The  final, 
which  expresses  the  purpose  or  object  in- 
tended to  be  accomplished  by  these  effects." 
— Scot.  Elements  of  IntelL  Philosophy. 

*Sir  P.  Sidney. 

L.  Catua.    Perottus  (see  Martin,  in  v.  CasMW,) 
enumerates  many  proposed  etymologies.  1.  Some 
tbink  it  is  so  called,  i  CAoo,  detracta  aspiratioiie, 
because  Chaoe  was  the  first  eauet  olt  all  things. 
2.  Others,  from  the  Gr.  Kaveir,  which  siKnxflea 
heat  or  burning,  because  a  cause  is  that  'which 
kindles  and  inflames  us  (aocendit  inliammatque) 
to  action.    3.  Some,  k  eavemdo,  because  it  is  that 
qua»  ca««i,  that  any  thing  should  be  done,  or  not 
be  done.     4.  Some,  A  casu ;  —  and  this  Martin. 
himself  prefers  as  the  most  simple,  ut  primo  sit 
{causa,  sc.)  quod  contipU,  aceidiL     OccaHo,  (of 
obvious  etymology,)  be  observes,  is  also  used  pro 
causA  et  origine.    Isidorus  says  also,  (see  Fon.) 
eauesa  sit,  qulcquld  eecidit,  Id  est,  aocidit.    Voaa. 
is  in  favour  of  caUo,  seu  quaUo,  as  the  ancients 
wrote,  for  qu£B9o.  And  atrciv.  he  remarks,  (whence 
airia,  cauta,)  is  nothing  more  than  qu^ttere,  eeu 
petere.  —  See  Martin,  and  Vou. ;   and  for    the 
various  usages  of  cauta,  see  Gesner.  Ac^  Con>  Ex- 
Re- Un- 

CAUSEY,  f.  -WAT.  App.  to — A  way,  a 
path,  a  road,  prepared,  hardened :  formed 
of  stones,  or  other  consolidated  substance. 
D.  Kauteije,  kautsifde.  Via  strata.— JTalsoa. 
Fr.  Chaussie;  It.  Caluata;  Sp.  Cal^da;  Mid.  L. 
Calceata.  Via  ealcc  strata.— ^Ar.  Spel.  obs^nres, 
Evenr  umy—ealeata  est,  but  not  calceata:  is 
trodden,  but  not  paved.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
called  &  calcando,  but  k  eatceando,  because  it  is 
fortified  with  stones  or  some  otlM|^ard  substnuoe, 
quasi  calceo,  sgalnst  the  l^JuriePkf  waggons  and 
passengers.  Som.,  k  calee,  because  they  are  ren- 
dered firm  with  stones,  which  the  Fr.  call  Ckamx, 
lime. 

CAUSTIC.    See  Cautery,  infra.    £n- 

CAUTEL,  s.  Warburton  observes,  that 
-ous,  ad.  cautel  signifies  only  "  a  prudent 
-ous-LY.  foresight,  or  caution ;  but  passing 
-NESS.  through  Fr.  hands  it  lost  its 
-TY.*  innocence,    and   now  signifies, 

fraud,  deceit"  And  Mr.  Gifford,  «  Our 
older  writers  seem  to  have  included  in  this 
word  not  only  the  sense  of  wariness,  but 
also  something  artful  and  insidious  In- 
grafted upon  it'* 

Cautelous,  used  as  cauHous, — Provident, 
circumspect,  wary ;  and  then  extended  to, — 

cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  insidious. — *Baie. 

Fr.  Cautel-Ur,  -te,  -eux;  It  &  Sp.  Caslci-s,  'Vsoi 
from  L  Cautuu    Un- 
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CATTTEEY,  9.  Cauterize,  v.— To  sear, 
-izE, «.  bum,  or  close  ap  with  fire,  or 

•cziira.  fire  hot  instmments,  irons, 

Cawtic,«As.  ointments,  medicines,  &c. — 

CoMiHe^ — ^that  which  can  or  may  bum  ; 
tiiat  has  the  power  to  bum. 

Or.  K«MY*ii^ar,  from  Kcuciv,  to  bum ;  L.  Caui- 
aHmm;  Vt.  Cmmier-ixtr ;  It.  -ixzart;  Sp.  'istar. 
Gr.  Ka«0T«s0f.  from  KaieiK,  to  bum;  L.  Cau- 
atiemt:  Ft.  CamHi-qtu;  It.  &  Sp.  -eo. 

CAUTION,  c.  s.  To  caution  another  is, — 
-Ai»  to  tell  him  to  be  cautious^  pro- 

-ASY.  Tident,  circumspect,  wary  ;    to 

•Tioua.  tell  him  to  secure  himself,  or  to 
•TIOCS-X.T.  take  measures  for  his  seciirity 
-SBn.  or  safety.     To  apprize  or  warn 

CjLJSTf^ad.*   him  of  his  danger ;  and — simply 
— to  gire  notice  or  warning ;  though  with 
a  sobaodition  of  danger.     See  Cautel. 
*ifir./«r  Mag. 

Im.  CamtOf  eamlum  ;  It.  fr  8p.  Cauto.  Var.  says, 
4  «BM,  and  th«  reason  seem«  to  be,  that  men,  in 
ckcly  ages,  were  said  caver*  (to  be  eautious 
a^inaH)  erils  and  dangers,  heat  and  cold,  &c. 
Wlbea  they  betook  thenueWes  in  cavo*  suos  re- 
ee«sttit  ei  ils  scae  tuerentur :  into  their  hollow 
nxxcats,  and  secured  or  protected  themselves 
tfc«R.  Widif  renders  tuum  scriptum,  thy  eau- 
fa*«.  Le.  thy  written  account,  thy  voucher  in 
WTJSittf,  as  Fr.  Caution^  thy  surety  or  warrant. 
la-  Pre-  Un- 

CAW,  t.  V.  Also  written  Kawj  (qv.)  The 
cry  of  the  different  species  of  crow.  Vox 
a  sonoficta. 

OEASE,  e.  9.  To  leave,  to  quit,  to  dis- 
•LKSS.  continue,  to  desist  or  forbear  to 
-xxsSLY.  do  or  from  doing  any  thing ;  to 
•mo.  leave  or  depart  from ;  to  end  or  put 
an  end  to;  to  stay,  to  stop  or  put  a  stop  to. 
FT.  Cm-tir ;  Sp.  -or;  It.  &  L.  Ceuart,  from 
Cadcre,  or  rather  the  supine,  Ctuum.  Ceuart  Is 
redtn  h  labore,  to  go  away  from  labour.    Uu- 

CEASURE.     See  Cjssure. 

C£CITY,  s.  Cecutienct.    Blindness. 
Tt.C6eiU:  L.  Caeiiag, blindness:  (C«c»«, blind.) 
Of  uncertain    etymology.     Martinius   observes, 
r«ea  saae  est  ejus  etymologia. 

CEDAR,  s.    The  tree  so  called.    Evelyn 

>LnuL      ii4fs  eedry,  as  the  ad.g  but  Milton, 

Cboakh.   ctdam, 

Fr.  CMre:  It.  &  Sp.  Cedro;  D.  Ceder-boom; 
A.  8.  -beam  ;  L.  Ctdrtu ;  Or.  Kedpoc .  Perhaps 
fim  u-cxv,  mrartt  to  bum.— Fom.  and  Martiniut. 

CEDE,  V.     To  go  away  from,  to  quit  or 

CBMioir.     fonake,  to  yield  or  give  up,  to 

-ULB.        resign. 

-niUTY.    Cession, — ^A  ^ing   away  from, 

quitting  or  forsaking,  yielding,  giving  up, 

resigning.    Yielding  or  giving  way,  sc  to 

prcasure,  to  any  external  force. 

R.  ft  Spu.  Ctd«r  ;  It.  &  L.  Ctd-m-e,  to  go,  to  go 
mi,  Cml*  appears  to  be  of  very  modem  intro- 
dactioiL  The  comps.  are  nnmerous :  Ac-  Ante- 
Cea-  De-  Ex-  Inter-  Pre-  Pro-  Re-  Retro-  Se-  Sub- 
iSoe'}  9nr-  Of  these  Ex-  Pro-  and  Sue- are  written 
iqipropcrly,  end. 

C^ULE,  #.     Schedule,  (qv.j     A  scrowl, 
handwrittng,    or    private    instrument    in 
writiBg.— -Obi^* 
Fr.  Cii-9le}  It.  -ola  ;  Sp.  -a/a. 
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CEDUOUS.cui.   Fit  for  cutting  or  felling. 
L.  Ceedutu,  from  ead-tre,  to  cat,  to  cut  down. 

CEIL,  o.  -INO.  Ceiling  seems  to  have  been 
app.  gen.  to  any  work  in  wood  or  timber, 
whether  roof,  sides,  or  floor :  it  is  still  app. 
to  the  planking  of  a  ship.  More  com.  to — 
The  cover  of  the  top  of  a  room  or 
apartment;  beneath  an  upper  flooring  or 
outer  roo£ 

In  neither  Sk.  nor  Jun.  Barrett  has  **Sielivg, 
planking  or  boarding— also  materiaria  crustatia" 
In  the  Bible,  1531,  it  is  written  S^U;  in  the 
Geneva,  1561, Site;  (onoe  in  the  margin  CieM, 
and  in  the  text,  Cieting ;)  in  Barker,  1583,  SieL 
Min.  says,  "to  tiele,  v.  to  wainscot."  Som., 
that  A.  8.  Sf/l,  is  '*baau,  Htnen,  the  ground-post,  a 
»iU,  sell,  or  ground-sill.  Also,  columna,  a  pillar. 
Uercoles  syla,  Hercules'  pillars."  In  Sw.  Sgli, 
according  to  Ihre,  is  — the  foundation  of  any 
thing;  whence  he  adds,  in  UlphUas,  Sutnn,  ga- 
•Ulan,  frmdare.  to  found,  or  lay  the  foundation. 
Jun.  in  his  Gloss.  Goth,  suggests  that  Syl  may  be 
from  Gr.  SvXov^  lianum,  or  from  b\f\,  any  wooden 
material  fit  for  building.  In  Bible  1551,  (2  Chion. 
iii.  5,)  "he  tffUd  with  fyre  tree,"  is  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  efvXaM-c  fvXoit  Kcdpivoiv.  In  Jer.  xxll.  H, 
"  the  tfflgnges  maketh  he  of  oedere,"  is  fl(vX«0/icva 
€¥  Ktiptt.  Dr.  Jamieson  suggests  D.  SMe,  indu- 
sium.  subuculum.  The  Old  Eng.,  he  says,  is  a 
canopy :  '*  A  eptt  of  a  cloth  of  gold."— ZWaiitf. 
Though  Cot.  explains  Fr.  Ciel,  to  signify  heaven, 
and  ^so  a  canopy,  and  the  inner  roof  of  a  room 
of  state,  &c.  he  discountenances  the  supposition 
that  they  are  the  same  word,  by  observing  that 
they  have  different  plurals;  the  first  having eiffax, 
and  the  second  dels.    North  writes  Seeling. 

CELATURE,  s.  A  carving  or  engraving. 
L.  Ctglare,  ealalum,  to  cut,  to  carve,  to  grave,  to 
engrave. 

CELEBRATE,  i;.     To  call,  to  declare, 

-INO.  to  proclaim,  to  make  known  or 

-ION.  renowned;  to  spread  the  praise, 

-ER.  fame,  or  reputation.     Also — 

-BRITY.      To  treat  as  worthy  of  honour, 

-BRious.*  with  public  ceremony,  with  so- 

-BRE,ta</.  lemn  rites. — *Crttmner,  ^K,Hen. 

-BRABi.E.t  VIII.     XChaucer. 

Fr.  Cilibr-er;  It  -are;  8p.  -ar;  L  Celebrare, 
eeiebratum  ;  Gr.  KXet-eiv,  dieere,  prtedieare.  Re- 
Un. 

CELERITY,*.  App.  to  the  motion  of 
any  thing  driven  on,  forced  or  struck  on : — 
Speed,  swiftness,  velocity. 

Fr.  CMriti;  L.  Celer,  fivm  ReXX-ciy,  impellere, 
to  drive  on,  ui^  on,  impel. 

CELESTIFY,*  v.  The  odL  in  application, 

'T1A.L,  ad.t.  equivalent  to  the  £ng — 

-Tiou8.t       Heavenly ;  having  the  qualities 

of   the  heavens;    of   the    inhabitants    of 

heaven. — *Brounu     ^Boyle. 

Fr.  Ctleet-e,  -tat ;  It.  fr  Sp.  -e,  -tale ;  L.  Calum, 
Gr.  KoiXov,  i.  e.  cavum,  hollow. — Yoee. 

CELIBATE,  s.  -acv.     Celibate  was  app. 
as  Celibacy  now  is,  to — 

The  state  of  being  unmarried ;  or  of — 
One  who  has  not — one  who  is  without — 
the  nuptial  bed;  who  is  single,  solitary, 
without  a  wife,  unmarried.  In  English 
Law,  the  male  is  called  a  bachelor;  the 
female,  a  spinster. 

Fr.  CHib-e,  -aU;  It.  &  Sp.  •*,  -ato;  from  L.  Cat- 
Ml.     A  KCioo,  vel  KOiTH,   et  Xctirw,  est  tcoiXttfr  ^ 
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quia  ei  Xc(««i  jcoim  taixticih  deett  leetus  naptialis, 
because  the  nuptial  bed  it  wanting  to  htm.— Tom. 
And  to  the  same  purport  is  Scaliger,  (ad  Festum.) 
—See  MartiniuM. 

CELL,  «.  V.  A  place  of  concealment,  of 
-AR, «.  secrecy,  of  retirement,  of  se- 
-ARAOE,  s,  elusion,  of  store ;  a  secret  or 
-ARER,«.  retired  apartment,  or  habita- 
-VLARfOd,  tion  or  dwelling :  a  depository; 
a  retreat 
Fr.  CttluU:  Sp.  CeUla;  It.  9e  L.  CeUa^  A 
celendo.  Festus,--C«/ia,  quod  ea  eahntur,  quse 
velimus  esse  occulta;  becauie  in  it  those  things 
may  be  concealed,  which  we  wish  to  be  hidden ; 
to  be  out  of  sight. 

CELSITUDE,*  t.     Ft.  CeUUude,  high- 
ness,   excellency,    (terms    conferred    on 
princes.)— -Co<.      *Chaucer,  ^c. 
L.  C«/«iM,  high,  lofty. 

CEMENT,  v.*.  An  adhesive,  sticking, 
fastening,  binding  compost,  of  sand,  lime, 
or  other  materials. 

Ft.  Omtni  or  CimenI,  eimenUr;  It.  Cemento; 
L.  Camtnfum^  so  called  because  e«f«iN,  i.  e.  eui, 
se.  firom  larger  stones;  and  app.  (see  Voss.)  to 
those  small  stones  or  pieces  or  ftagments  of 
stones,  which  were  used  Ibr  filling  up,  stowing, 
cramming,  together  with  other  materials. 

CEMETERY,  #.  -itbrial.  The  place  of 
burial. 

Ft.  Cimet-iire;  It, -ero;  Sp.  Cemenlario;  L. 
Cigmenleri%m.  Ko(/*i)Tnp(ov,  qd.  dormitorium^  a 
place  to  sleep  in,  (ftom  Kotnav,  to  sleep.)  App.  by 
Christians,  to  whom  death  is  but  a  sleep,  dormitio, 
(Voss.)— as  above. 

CENATION,  *.  -TORT,  ad.  "  Canatory 
convention," — a  meeting  for  supping  or 
taking  supper  together ,  or  in  commmu 

L.  Cana.  a  supper ;  perhaps  from  Gr.  Kotvi), 
common, — a  common  meal. 

CENO-B  Y,  «.    A  common  life,  or  mode  of 

-BITE8.    life  ;   a  life  under  common  rules 

-BiT-ia   and  rites. 

-ICAL.       Gr.  KoivoBtov,  from  Kotwot,  common, 
and  fitotf  life. 

CENOTAPH,  *.  An  empty  tomb  ;— 
erected  in  honour  of  one  to  whom  the  riles 
of  burial  had  been  performed  elsewhere ;  or 
of  one,  to  whom  no  rites  of  burial  had  been 
performed  at  all. 

Fr.  Cinotapk4 ;  Gr.  Kevora^iov,  from  mvo^, 
empty,  and  ra^ot,  a  tomb. 

CENSE,  9.  Any  thing  burned;  any  per- 
-ER.  fumed,  aromatic,  odoriferous  thing, 
-INO.    burned,  sc.  in  divine  honour. 

Pr.  Bn-cen$,  'ceruer ;  It.  Ineemo ;  Sp.  Enseienn. 
Jan.  says,  that  Tkut  was,  by  the  writers  of  the 
middle  age,  called  Ineeutum  ;  Sk.  adds,  quia  (sc) 
ineendUuTy  hoe  est,  adoletur;  because  it  was 
burnt,    En<  In-  Re- 

CENSE,  8.  Cense  is  used  as  equivalent 
-ION.  to— 

-UAL,  ad.    Rate,  tax,  assessment. 

From  the  L.  Centtre^  of  unknown  etymology. 
(A.  8.  Cennant)  Festus;  eentere  nunc  signlficat 
putare,  nunc  soadere,  nunc  decemere.  And 
then,  eeiM<o,  estimatio.  And  Var. ;  censor  ad  ci^us 
eensionem,  id  est,  arbitrium,  CfHseretUr  populus, 
i.«.  A  censor;  one  at  whose  arbltrement,  or  adju- 
dication, the  people  were  rated,  taxed,  or  assessed. 
Bee  Cbhsok. 
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CENSOR,  t.    The  popular  usage  (of 
-lAL.  sorious)  is  deduced  from  tlast't 

-IAN.  part  of  the  emuor't  office*  by 

-lous.  which  he  "had  authority  to 

-lous-LY.         degrade  any  senator,  who  did 
-NESS.  not   worthily  behave    him- 

-SHIP.  sell" — North.    See  CensIl 

Censure,  «.  v,  A  cemorioue  man  is  one  di»- 
-ABLE.  posed  to  detect,  and  expose 

-ABLENESS.  faults ;  to  pass  severe  jud^ 
-er.  ments ;  to  degrade. 

-INC.  Censure, — censoris  officiuxn, 

vel  etiam  opus ;  t.  e.  animadversio,  repre- 
hensio. — Gessner.  In  our  old  writers,  to 
censure  is  merely — 

To  think,  to  form  an  opinion,  to  jud^, 
to  adjudge  ;  and  the  s. — An  opinion,  a 
judgment     Now,  the  v.  is, — 

To  judge  unfavourably,  to  condemn,  to 
reprehend,  to  blame. 
rt.  Cens-eur;  It.  -ore;  Sp.  -er.    Re-  Un- 

CENTAUR,  s.  -T.  The  Centaurs,  says 
Voss.  were  certain  inhabitants  of  lliessalyr, 
the  first  people  who  were  carried  by  buUs  ; 
and  because  they  were  accustomed  to  gotsd 
the  bulis,  (xcrrciy  ravpovs,)  they  had  their 
name  thence.  Palaephatus  says  that  these 
Thessalians  pursued  on  horseback  certain 
wild  bulls,  and  threw  their  spean  or  javeiins 
at  them ;  which  gives  the  same  etymology, 
though  a  different  reason  for  it 

The  herb  is  said  to  be  so  called,  because 
Chiron,  the  Centaur,  cured  a  wound  in  his 
foot  with  it 

CENTENARY,  s.    A  hundred ;  s  hun- 

-ENNiAL.   dredth.    See  Centurion. 

-ILOQUT.  Ti.  Ceniin-aire :  It.  Hirto  .•  Bp.^mr; 
L.  Centenarius,  from  Centum,  a  hundred  ;  Or. 
'ExoTOv,  firom  'Exar,  proetrl ;  qd.  remoUsaiwnms 
calculum  in  numerando,  (the  forthest  w  test  atone 
in  calculating,)  et  inde  eximie  eenium—Lennep. 
Centiloquift  t^oi  Centum,  and  loqui,  to  speak,  to 
discourse. 

CENTINEL,  V.  s.  -try.  More  properly 
written  Sentinel,  (qv.) 

CENTO,  s.  Or.  Kwrpsnf,  orig.  a  needle, 
and  in  a  secondary  sense,  a  garment  of 
patchwork,  (sewed  together  by  needles  ;) 
hence  the  word  is  met  app.  to  a  poem 
comp.  of  verses  or  parts  of  verses  taken  and 
put  together  from  other  authors. 

CENTRE,  V.  s.     That  point  from  which 

-AL.  the  circumference  is  everywhere 

-ALLY,  equidistant 

-ALiTY.  Centri-fugal, — flying    from    the 

-ATION.  centre. 

-ic.  Centri-petal, — seeking  or  tending 

-EITY.*  towards  the  centre. —  H.  More. 

-IFUOAL.    py  Centre  /   It  ft  8p.  ■4ro  ;  Gr.  Ke»- 
-IPETAL.   rpov,  a  point  m*  In  the  middle  of  a 
sphere,  globe,  or  circle.    Con-  Mit- 

CENTUPLE,  V.  ad.  -icate,  v.     To  fold 

a  hundred  times  ;    to  repeat  a  hundred 

times. 

L.  Centu-plexy    -plicaius,   from  Centum,    (see 
Cbsitbnakt,)  a  hundred,  and  plicare,  to  fold. 
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CENTUBION,  «.  -URT.  So  called 
from  the  number  of  soldiers,  {centum,  a 
hundred,)  over  which  he  was  appointed. 
North  nses  Ceniensr,  from  the  Fr. 

A  eemtary,  is  a  hundred — of  years,  of 
men,  of  any  thing.     See  Centenary. 

CaUmriator  and  ceniurist  were  names 
^ren  to  Idstorians,  who  arranged  their 
nairatlTes  into  periods  of  centurieSf  or  a 

bvndred  yean. 

Fr.  C€mi-4mier,  -nrie ;   It.  -nn'onc,  -uria  ;   Sp. 


CEFHAUC,  ad.     Fr.  Ciphalique,  "  good 
ftc  the  head;  curing  a  diseased  head;  of 
or  beloitfing  to  the  head." — CoL 
^nmOr.  Kc^oXq,  the  head.    A- 

CERE,  su     To  eere,  is  to  wax,  to  smear  or 

-ATK.       cover  with  wax ;  to  close  or  fasten 

-sous,     np,  as  with  wax. 

-CLOTH,  j^  (jgra.  wax  j  Gr.  KnpM.  of  unoertaift 

-XEIIT.     etTmolofy.    See  8i»c«aK.      .      .    . 

Ctre  cMh,  alio  written  Sear-cloth.     In  A.  S. 

Jiii  ■  tMh,  is  "  a  sore  doth,  a  doth  to  wind  or  bind 

u  a  «or«.-^  and  Ser-ctotk,  is,  "  Centum^  a  Sear- 

cMa."— 5oM.     I'ye  thinks  the  former  is  the  ori- 

gtwai  void,    Sk.  gives  both,  without  deciding  in 

Imor  sf  either.    The  D.  eall  a  Sear-cioih^—Een 

maaAe  kited,  a  wom  doth.     Jan.  calls  it  medtea- 

mt^um,  consisting  of  oils,  gums,  and  liquid  mixed 

wtdi  »•».     The  Fr.  Cerott  (Gr.  Kupmtov  ;  L.  Ce- 

\  •)  CM.  ealis,  **  a  Sear-etoih  or  plaister  made 

gun,  or  other  dealing  sunples."     By 

■^  Heath  understands— the  waxed  wind- 

tsg-sheet.  In  which  the  corpse  was  inclosed,  and 

sewed  np  in  order  to  presenre  ic 

CEREALIOUS,  ad.     Of  or  pertaining 

to  com. 

I.  C^reaiU,  fSrom  Ceres;  which  Voss.  thinks  is 
tvm  the  andetit  Cereo,  quod  ereo  signiileabat  : 
quasi  fkugnm  crmUri*,  the  creatress  of  the  fruits 
af  th«  earth.  Var.  and  others  thlnk-^  gerendo  ; 
(f  changed  into  «.) 

CEREBEL,  s.    The  hinder  part  of  the 

head:  of  the  brain. 

L.  Cfr«*cfi»>s,  from  the  Or.  Kapo,  capuij  the 
hmA't  Ft.  driMU. 
CEREMONY,  s.     Ceremony  is  now  app. 

•lAL,  ad,  f.  to — 

.tAf.-LT.  A  regular,  orderly,  fixed  or  set- 
-SBM.  tied  form  or  manner  of  doing 
.loua.  any  thing — in    religious  and 

-KNISLT.  sacred  rites  or  observances ;  in 
tff^i  or  crnl  intercourse^  Also — to  the 
rdi^oos,  sacred,  rite  or  observance  itsel£ 

"  I  never  stood  on  eereflsom'M,"  in  Shak.'s 
Jidins  Cesar,  is  explained  by  Mr.  Steevens 

•'I  never  paid  a  eerenumiout  or  super- 

sdtioaa  regard  to  prodigies  or  omens." 
"  Decked  with  ceremonies" — i.  e.  ceremom- 
mdv,  (sc)  with  Caesar's  trophies. 

Fr.  Cirimowie  ;  It.  ft  8p.  -io  ;  L.  Cmrimonia, 
fims  aanctus.  Of  the  various  etymologies,  which 
Tsaa.  rvpeaSa,  he  thinka  that  of  ScaL,  though  not 
tns  ftom  doubt,  the  most  probable.  Seal,  sup- 
paiaa  the  woid  to  be  so  called  from  the  andent 
Csrw,  •*•*  ia,  sanetus;  undo  in  Saliari  carmine, 
terms  manua,  1.  e.  sanetus  bonusque.  See  also  in 
Hartlnhu— C«rM  and  Ceremonia.    In-  Un- 

CERItIALOAK,iui  The  unprofitable  wild 
ff^v,  termed  the  Holm  Oak. — Cot. 

L.  Cer-rrn  ;  Fr.  -re.  Of  unknown  etymology. 
IfaitiBins  asks.— An  h  durltie,  Kcpar,  comur 
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CERTAIN,  ad.  a.  Fixed  firmly,  steadily ; 
-▲INLY,  within  clear  and  precise  limits; 
-AiNTT.  secure  or  securely  settled  or  es- 
-Es,  ad.  tablished ;  sure  or  assured ;  de- 
-ITUDE.  termined  or  decided ;  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  or  dispute,  all  question  or 
denial.    See  Certify,  and  Concern. 

Fr.  Cert-ain  ;  It.  -o  ;  Sp.  CiertOt  from  the  L. 
Cretusf  past  p.  of  Cemere;  Gr.  Kp(v>e(i',  to  sepa- 
r»te,  to  distinguish,  to  decide.  Cerium  proprid 
idem  sit,  quod  decretum  ac  pmlndo  firmMws.—ross, 
As-  In-  Un- 

CERTIF  Y,  V.  To  be  or  cause  to  be  surely 
-icATB,  t.  V.  or  certainly  known ;  to  ascer- 
-ication.       tain,  to  assure. 

Fr.  Certifier^  formed  from  the  L.  Cerium,  (see 
Cbbtaix,)  and  Jl»h  to  cause  to  be. 

CERULE,  ad.     Properly  that  colour  of 
-BAN.         which  the  sky  {coelum)  appears 
•EOUB.       to  be.    See  Blue. 
-IFIC,  ad.  L.  Ceeruleus,  q.  C€eluUus.^rost. 

CERUSE, «.  -ED.  A  kind  of  paint  or  oint- 
ment, which  females  laid  upon  their  faces  to 
produce  fairness.  The  name  seems  to  denote 
that  it  had  some  similarity  to  wax. — Voss. 

The  preparation  com.  called  white  lead, 
also  bears  the  name  ofcertue. 
Fr.  Cir-usss,  -«#«/  It  -wo;  L.  Cerussa. 

CESS,  V.  #.  -OB-    See  Assess. 

Jun.  thinks  is  akin  to  Bar.  L.  Saisire,  to  seize 
upon.  It  is  probably  no  other  than  Sees  or  Assess  ; 
from  the  It.  Assessare,  to  impose  a  tax,  {assesso,) 
which  never  is  Imposed  unless  by  an  assize  (nisi 
ab  assessu)  of  men  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

CESSATION,  -SANT,'  ad.     A  leaving, 

quitting,  or  discontinuing ;  a  desisting  or 

forbearing  to  do,  or  from  doing,  any  thing. 

^Montagu. 

L.  Cess-are,  -atum,  to  ceos*,  (qv.)    In- 

CESSE,  i.  Out  of  all  cewe,— Cot.  says, 
sane  cesse,  ex-cew-ively,  immoderate,  out 
of  all  cesse  and  cry. 

CESSION,  *.    See  Cede.    De-  Dis-  In- 

CEST,  s.    A  girdle  or  zone. 

L.  Ceslus ;  Gr.  Kc^rnw .  Cingulum  aeu  Return, 
and  BO  called  k  Mvreiv,  i.  e.  pungere,  quia  ^ 
compunetionibus  daboratum ;  because  worked  by 
the  prickings  of  a  needle.  L.  Cestus,  is  most  com. 
used. 

CETACEOUS,  ad.    Of  the  kind  or  class 

of  whale. 
L.  Cete,  (of  uncertain  origin,)  a  whsle. 

CHAFE,  V.  s.  To  warm,  or  cause  to  be 
-BR.  warm  ;— Sk.  says,  by  rubbing  or 
-INO.  friction ;  and  also,  (translate  longius 
sensu,)  to  chrfe,  is  used  for— To  kindle 
with  anger. — And  so  it  is  now  used— 

To  warm,  heat,  or  infiame;  to  kindle, 
sc.  with  rubbing,  friction,  or  attrition;  (to 
rub,)  and  (met)  to  warm,  to  kindle,  with 
vexation,  with  anger. 

Chafer  is  used  by  Baker  (Chromcle) 
simply  for — A  vessel ;  a  dish  or  bowL 

To  cht^e  or  warm,  so.  perfumes,— to  in- 
cense ;  to  perfume. 

Fr.  Chauffer,  from  Calfare,  formed  by  contrac- 
tion from  Caifacere.—Men.    En-  In- 
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CHAFF,  «.  The  husk  or  coTer  of  corn- 
-LESS.   seed. 

-T.  Met  chaff i  or  refuse, — that  is  to  say, 
as  things  which  are  purged  out  and  refused, 
when  a  thing  is  tried  and  made  perfect 

A>  S.  Cm/;  D.  KaJ;  Ger.  Kag,  \SL.  and  Lye 
think,  from  A.  8.  Cuft  light,  swift;  because  ciko/, 
on  account  of  its  lightness,  is  moved  swiftly  in 
the  air.  Wach.  prefers  Ger.  Kaw^  hollow,  empty, 
light ;— «st  enlm  fblliculus  sine  grano. 

CHAFFER,  r.  «.  As  now  used— Those, 
-IMG.  who  do  not  give  the  price  asked,  or 
-Y.  who  do  not  take  that  offered,  but 
make  repeated  offers  or  repeated  refusals, 
with  a  view  to  greater  gains,  are  said  to 

chaffer  ;  so  also  to  cheapen. 

Lye  (hi  Jon.)  has  no  doubt, — A-om  the  Alam. 
Ckaupktn,  emeie.  In  Go.  Kaupon  ;  A.  8.  Ceapan, 
cjfpan ;  Ger.  Kauffen,  to  traffic,  to  cheap,  to  buy 
orselL  In  Luke  zix.  13, — Qo.Kaupolh;  A.  8. 
Ctapiath;  WiclU;  du^gurtft. 

CHAGRIN,  ty. «.  Not  in  our  old  die- 
tionaries.  Cot  explains  it,  —  '*To  vex, 
disquiet,  grieve,  trouble,  perplex,  fill  with 
care,  heauinesse,  melancholy,  anguish." 

Fr.  Ckajfriner,  the  origin  of  which  Men.  con- 
fesses to  be  entirely  unknown  to  him;  he  sug- 
gests, however,  Carehinut,  qui  signifie  un  cancer, 
mauvaise  humeur,— «  eametr  or  ill  humour. 

CHAIN,  V,  9.  -LESS.*  A  connected  series 
of  rings  or  links.  App.  met — ^To  a  con- 
nexion of  ideas  or  arguments  j  to  any 
conaected  succession  or  series. 

To  chain,  is  to  fasten,  bind,  or  confine 
with  a  chain;  to  reduce  to  the  state  or 
condition  of  those  chained ;  and,  hence,  to 
enslave,  t6  enthral. — *  Byron, 

Cliain  is  written  pref.  to— «/iot,  pump,  &c. 

Fr.  Chain:  8p.  Cadtma;  It.  &  L.  Catena; 
Or.  KoBiifia,  month  dependenti  from  KaBtetrOat, 
demittere,  detcendsre.  Gesner  explains  Catena^ — 
vinculum  ex  fierreis  annulis,  a  figatufc  of  iron 
rings.  Martinius. — connezus  aimulonmi,  i.e. 
as  above.    En-  or  In-  Inter-  Un- 

CHAIR,  t.  V,  A  chair,  Fr.  Chaire,  is  a 
species  of  seat  It  is  not  a  fixed,  but  a 
movable  seat,  turned  about  and  returned 
at  pleasure ;  and  from  that  circumstance  it 
has  its  denomination.     It  is  a  cAoer- seat 

Chair  is  used  in  old  writers  as  we  now 
use  car,  or  chariot,  (qqv.) 

To  cAair,  is  a  common  expression  used 
at  elections  for  members  of  parliament, 
when  the  triumphant  candidate  is  carried 
about  in  a  chair. 

From  A.  8.  Cpran,  aeyran,  to  turn,  to  turn 
about,  to  turn  backwards  and  forwards.  See  Char. 

CHAISE,  t,  App.  to — A  light  carriage 
drawn  by  one  horse  or  more. 

Fr.  Ckai$e^  for  Ckair€^  says  Duchat,  by  the 
change  of  $  into  r,  common  in  our  language. 

CHALDRON,  i,  A  large  measure,  part 
of  coals,  containing  2000  pounds.  I  know 
not  whether  from  Fr.  Chtmderon,  caldarium, 
so  many  coals  as  are  sufficient  for  heating 
{calfaciendo)  a  large  cauldron  I — Sk, 

CHALICE,  s.  -ED,  ad.  A  cup— used  in 
religious  rites. 

Fr.  Cai-iee;  Sp.  -in;  L.  Calia;  Gr.  RirX«f, 
napa  TO  KuXttoBait  fWmi  its  roundness. 
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CHALK,  V,  9.    To  chalk,  is  to  cover,  or 

-  -Y.  spread  over  with  chalk  ;  to  mark 

-STONE,    out  a  tract  or  course,  as  if  with 

chalk. 

L.  Cal9,  eatci$t  ftom  6r.  XaXi(,  which  denotes 

a  stone  or   the  fragments  of  stone,  of  wbidh 

cement  or  mortar  is  made.    8cheidius  observes, 

that  flrom  KXaeiv,   frangere^  pr.  p    ncsXcua,  la 

jcXaKOf,  which  might  give  the  contracted  sXof, 

«aX(.    8ee  CALCAaaovs. 

CHALLENGE,  v,  t.  **  To  claim,  chat- 
-ABLE,  lenge,  demand,  make  title  unto; 
-ER.  also  to  challenge,  accuse,  appeach, 
complain,  charge  with,  call  in  question  for 
an  offence,  crime,  or  trespass."— Co<. 

D.  Kalangieren;  Fr.  Chalanger,  ealanger.  CkU" 
longer  or  CkaUnger^  Men.  thinks  is  derived  from 
Caiumnier,  ttom  LjtCalumniarL  Wiclif  rendera 
calumniam  sustineret,  he  miglit  beehaUngid; — 
ealumniatnr^  chaUmge  fUsIi; — neque  ca/amtniafls 
fiiciatis,  nether  make  ye  fals  ekaienge.    Mis- 

CHALYBEAN,  ad.     Chalybs,  a  kind  of 
very  hard  iron,  received  its  name  from  the 
Chalybians,  a  nation  of  Pontus  or  Scythia. 
— Vost.    And  see  Virg,  Geo.  L  58. 
Fr.  ChaUhe. 

CHAMBER,  t;.  «.  Any  arch,  or  vault ; 
-ER.  any  hollow,  or  cave  or  caviQr: 

-iNo.  a  protected,   or    secluded,   or 

-LAIN.  retired    room    or    apartment; 

-LAiNSHip.  whether  for  lodgment  or  coun- 
cil, private  deliberation  or  converse — as  a 
bed-chamber,  a  council-chamber. 

To  chamber,  is  merely,  to  enclose,  shut 
up.  A  cfumberer  is  app.  by  Shak.  to  those 
whose  pleasures  are  in  chambert ;  who  are 
lascivious,  wanton,  intriguing.  And  so 
also  chambering  in  the  Bible.  Chamber  is 
much  used  pref.,  as  chamber-maid.  See 
Chamfer. 

Fr.  Chambre;  It  ft  Sp.  Camera;  'Ger.  ft  D. 
Kam-er;  Dan.  -mer ;  L,  Camera ;  Gt.  Ko/Aopa, 
fornix^  tectum  areuatum^  opus  fomieatmwt,  aut 
simills  stnictura.  An  arched  covering,  a  mtm/I,  or 
similar  structure.  This,  says  Wach.,  is  the  first 
signification  of  the  word,  which  afterwards  was 
app.  privately,  to  all  (enclosed)  parts  or  apart- 
ments of  a  house  (cellas,  coenacula,  dormitoiia,) 
and  publicly,  ad  condavia  rationum,  et  tribunalia 
principum. 

CHAME-LEON,  s,  Pliny  calls  it  a  kind 
of  crocodile.  The  modem  animal  is  a  kind 
of  lizard  of  a  very  harmless  character. 

Gr.  Xa/yicuXewy,  from  xo/uu,  kunti ;  and  Xcmw, 
leo;  humilis,  sive  pumilus  leo:  a  low  or  little 
lion— creeping  on  the  ground.  Xa/iat,  (Yoss.  re- 
marks,) in  composition,  dimini^es. 

CHAMFER,  t;.«.  To  form  or  cut  iiirrows, 
grooves,  channels,  wrinkles ;  to  furrow,  to 
groove. 

Fr.  "  Cka^fraint—tL  chanfering,  or  a  channel, 
furrow,  hollow  gutter,  or  streak,  in  stone>work," 
&c. — Cot.  From  Fr.  Chamln'6,  cambric  curvatus, 
fornicatus,  striatus,  sulcatus,  curved,  vaulted, 
furrowed.— i^/c  And  thus  of  the  same  origin  as 
ehuvtheTt  though  so  dlff.  app. 

CHAMLET,  4.  -ma.  A  kind  of  stuff 
made  of  cameVt  hair ;  a  stuff  made  to  re- 
semble it  Chamleting,  is  app.  to  the 
waving  pattern  or  figures  upon  it.  See 
Camel. 
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CHAMM,*  «.  -iNO.t      CAoffua  is  merely 
ckamjk—^T.  More,     ^TyndalL 

CHAM OIZ£D,  ad.     Made  of  the  hair  of 
(&e  CkMii.    A  word  coined  by  Shelton. 


CHAMP,  9,  -KR.  To  champ  seems  to  be 
diitiiigmslied  from  to  ekaw ;  the  latter 
being  app.  to  \he  grinding  action  of  the 
tkams  or  jaws ;  the  former  to  the  com- 
presaon  i  the  teeth,  miaccompanied  by 
the  grio&ig  motion  of  the  jaw. 

I  laow  Dot,  tajn  8k.  whether  firom  the  Fr. 
filafufir,  6efaaoen,  Tel  depaaci,  (as  Cot,  ex- 
fUM  it,  to  ruji,  reed,  graxe  or  pasture  iaj^ldt,) 
ot  from  the  Gr.  Ka«T««v,  to  devour  greedily,  u 

CHAMPAIN,  a.  or  Champaign,  s.  ad.    A 

plain  fidd,  laige  plain,  '.ride  and  level  piece 

of  gnnnid. — Cot. 

Ckmmphu  gnmnd.  n,y  Sk.  ftom  Fr.  Cham- 
fagm§;  It  Cmmpaffna,  lociis  eamptatrU,  seu 
Mfutk  plamtiea ;  an  open  plain.  From  L.  Campu$. 
SeeCAxr. 

CHAMPERTY,  *.  -tor.  "  Oumparty, 
\{<am^farhUot)  is  a  bargain  with  a  plaintiff 
or  defendant  caas/nins  partire,  to  divide  the 
Iind  or  other  matter  sued  for  between  them, 
if  they  prevail  at  law;  whereupon  the 
Antperior  is  to  carry  on  the  party's  suit 
at  ^  ovn  expense.** — Blackstwe, 

Vt.  Chtm-parW,  to  divide  a  fietd  into  even  or 
iaerarts— Cof. 

CHAMPION,  r.  «.  "  One  that  fights  a 
-was.  public  combat  in  his  own  or  an- 
•sBir.    other  man's  quarrel." — Cot. 

To  ekampiam,  (Shak.) — to  challeoge. 

I^.  (^ampione  ;  It.  CampUtne. 


CHANCE,  V.  a.  ad.  To  befal,  to  happen, 
•iuu.  to  occur,  6C.  without  design.  See 
-ULT.  Escheat. 

-Ku     G.  Douglas  renders,  Zephyris  feli- 
cibus,  **  to  the  chancy  windes." 
Glance  is  used  eUiptically  for  perchance, 
or  hff  dbonce. 

Odvec,  (**hi«h  aibtter."  aa  KOton  calls  him,) 
■ad  Us  twin  brotber  **  Accident,"  are  merely  the 
pankiples  of  Bekeoir,  eheoir,  and  cadere.  To  say, 
"It  \t§A  me  by  eka»c«  ot  by  accident^**  is  ab- 
carfiy  saying,  **  It  fell  by  fhUing."— See  Tooke. 


CHANCEL,  a.  A  part  of  a  church,  so 
caHcd,  because  formerly  separated  from  the 
test  of  the  church,  (i  cauceUis,)  by  ban  or 

latticework.— 5*. 

Phaa  the  Franco-Norm.  Chaneel;  L.  CancelU, 
Ice  CocBL,  and  Chaxcbllor. 

CHANCELLOR,  a.  A  nanae  app.  to 
-CULOIT.  various  officers,  civil  and  ec- 
-cxLLoasHiP.  clesiastical ;  e.  g.  Lord  High 
-CUT.  Chancellor;    Chancellor  of 

^  Exchequer,  of  a  University,  Diocese, 

iklftvaid  Oike  says.  Our  Lord  Chancellor  has 
Ui  nsac  from  the  highest  point  ofhia  jurisdiction ; 
vis.  4  eaneeUando  ;  that  is,  ftom  cancelling  the 
Ua^t  tetters  patent,  by  drawing  strokes  through 
k  Hk«  a  tetties.  But  it  la  well  known,  aa  Hobbs 
ctsMits,  that  Cawtellarina  was  a  great  officer 
aaAer  the  Roman  empire,  whereof  this  island  was 
owe  a  member ;  and  that  the  office  came  into  this 
kingdom,  either  with,  or  in   Imitation  of,  the 
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Roman  government. — lUbbt'e  Dialogue  on  the 
Common  Law  of  England.  This  officer  appears 
at  flmt  to  have  been  a  mere  clerk,  appointed  to 
receive  petitions  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  breviate  the  matter  of  them;  and  because  he 
sat,  (for  whatever  purpose,)  within  a  room  parti- 
tioned off  by  eertatH  bars  or  lattice-work ^  cancetli, 
he  was  called  Caneetlarim*. — See  Spel.  and  Men., 
Jun.  and  $k.  Chancery  seems  to  be  an  abbreviar- 
tion  of  Chancellery. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  properly  Cuaud- 
MEDLET,  a.  Chance  -  medley,  —  a  casual 
afiray.  Chaud-medley, — an  affray  in  heat 
of  blood  or  passion. — Blackstone. 

Fr.  Chavdemellej  eavde  meliSe  ;  Mi<1.  L.  Calida 
melleia,  (See  Du  Cange.)  Chaude  or  Caude,  from 
Caldu*  or  Caliduty  hot,  and  melliet  a  squabble,  a 
conflict,  horn  meter,  to  mix. 

CHANDLER,  a.  The  word  is  not  now 
-LY.  limited  to  a  maker  and  seller  of 

-Y.  candUs,  but  is  app.  to  dealers 

Chandry,  a.  in  various  articles  of  household 

consumption.     Also  to  dealers  in  corn,  as 

a  com-chandler. 

Ft. Chandilier,  qd.  Candelariua.—Sk.  "Chan- 
delier, a  candlestick ;  also  a  chandler,  a  candle- 
maker."— Cof.  "A  chaundler,—A  candlestick. 
Sheffield."— Jtay. 

CHANGE,  17.  s.    To  move  from  place  to 

-ER.  place ;  to  cause  to  be  otherwise 

-ABLE.  or  different  from  what  it  was; 

-ABLENE8S.  different    in    place,    form,    or 

-INO.  colour, — in  any  mode  or  man- 

-FUL.  ner;  to  alter,  to  vary;  to  ex- 

-LE8S.  change,  or  give  one  thing  for 

-LINO.  another. 

Changeling,  s.  in  Spenser, — one  left  in 

change  for  another.     An  idiot  is  also  so 

named. 

Fr.  Changer;  It.  Cangiare ;  formed,  says  Men., 
from  Cambiare ;  and  Cambiare  from  the  L.  Cam- 
hire,  and  thia  from  the  Gr.  Kofiwreiv,  fiectere,  to 
bend.    Counter-  Ex-  Inter-  Over-  Un- 

CHANNEL,  V.  a.     To  hollow  out ;  to  cut 
out  hollow  tracts  or  courses^ — in  the  earth, 
in  rocks,  &c.     See  Canal,  and  Kennel. 
Fr.  &  Sp.  Can-al;  It.  -a/e;  L.  Canalie. 

CHANT,  V.  a.  C;ian#ry,— the  place  in 
-ER.  which  they  chant.    In  Chaucer, — . 

-ERSHip.  an  endowment  for  the  payment  of 
-icleer.  a  priest,  to  sing  mass  agreeably 
-MENT.      to  the  appointment  of  the  foun- 
-RE88.       der. — Tyrw. 
-RY.  Chant  is  more  part.  app.  to — 

Chanson.  The  musical  modulation  of  voice 
in  the  recitation  either  of  prose  or  verse, 
used  in  the  cathedral  service. 

Chanticleer, — avis  seu  gallus  clarum  ca- 
nene,—a,  bird  that  chants  clearly.— iS*. 

Ckauntementt—SM  we  now  use  incantation. 

— R.  Gloucester  and  Chaucer.     See  Cant. 

Chanson, — a  song. 
Fr.  Chanter ;  L.  Cantare,  to  sing.    En-  or  In- 

CHAOS,  a.  -OTIC.  A  huge,  confused,  or 
disorderly  heap ;  a  measureless,  shapeless 

mass.  ^,  ^ 

Chaoe,  properly,  is  a  vast  gap,  vaatus  U»tu*j 
but  »flerwards,  rudls  indigestaque  moles,  from 
the  ancient  Xa-eiv,  to  gape,  to  open. 
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CHAP,  p.  9,  -LESS.  To  chap  is  to  open ; 
and  is  app.  part  when  the  cold  hreaks  the 
continuity  of  the  skin ;  causes  gapi,  open- 
ings, or  separations  in  it 

Chapf  s, — App.  to  those  parts  of  the  face, 
which,  by  their  separation,  open  (sc)  the 
mouth.  Also  the  chops  or  chaps  of  a  river, 
of  the  British  Channel,  &c  where  the 
mouth  or  entrance  opens  between  the  oppo- 
site banks  or  shores  into  the  river  or 
channel 

From  A.  8.  Tppan,  ge-yppan,  to  open,  to  gap*, 
Oap  and  chap  vary  only  by  pronouneuig  cA  in  tbo 
one,  and  g  in  the  other.    Under* 

CHAPE,  s.      Fr.  Chappe,  the  chape,  or 
-EAU.    locket  of  a  scabbard. — Cot, 
-LESS.  Fr.  Chapeau, — a  hat,  hood,  or  bonne^ 
for  the  head.     See  Cap. 

CHAPEL,  V. «.      A  chest,  a  repository, 

-ELRT.         sc.  in  which  the  reliques  of  the 

-LAIN.         martyrs  were  preserved  ;  then 

-LAiM-cT.   any  building,  in  which  the  ca- 

-SHIP.         pella  (chests)  of  reliques  were 

-Ri Es.  laid ;  and  again,  any  sacred  place 

-LET, «.        or  place  of  prayer. 

Those,  Spel.  adds,  were  first  called  Capel- 

had  or  Chaplains,  who  had  the  care  of  these 

capella  of  reliques ;  then  those,  who  had  the 

care  of  the  sacred  place  where  these  capelUs 

were  placed  or  deposited ;  and  at  length, 

all  who  ministered  in  sacred  offices ;  clerici, 

nempe,  et  sacerdotes. 

Fr.  Ckapelle  ;  It.  Cap-ella  ;  8p.  -Ula  :  D.  Kap- 
elU.  Spel.  appears  to  have  traced  this  word 
most  satisftwtorOy.  He  derives  it  4  Cloeroneano 
eapsdt  (see  CArBOi*B,)  et  PUniano  eapseUA  ;w«  eU- 
mlnato.  Capella^  pro  dstA,  scrinio  sen  reposi- 
ioria.—Oto*».  ArehaioL;  and  see  Men.  and  2>ar 
Camgt, 

CHAPLET,  s.    A  garland  or  wreath  for 
the  head.     Fr.  Chaplet,  from  L.  Caput. 

CHAP-MAK,  s.  Any  one  who  traffics, 
-WOMAN.  bargains,  buys,  or  sells. 
-MAN- HOOD.  Chap  is  sometimes  in  common 
speech  used  alone ;  and  is  also  app.  to— 
One  who  is  peculiar  in  his  dealings,  in  his 
conduct 

A.  8.  Ceapman  ;  D.  Koopman ;  Oer.  Xa^fmaH, 
from  A.8.  Cjfppan^  (to  traffic,  bargain,  buy,  or  sell ;) 
and  Man.    See  Cbxap. 

CHAPTER,  «.  s.  -HOUSE.    App.  to—The 

divisions  of  a  book  into  headst  or  principal 

subrjects ;  to  an  assembly  of  heads  or  chiefs 

of  the  church. 

The  V.  is  used  by  Diyden  as  the  Fr. 

ChapUrer,  to  school,  to  correct,  to  reprove ; 

t.  e.  to  act  the  part,  to  perform  the  part  or 

office,  of  the  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  church. 

Fr.  ChapUre ;  It  Capilolo ;  Low  L.  Ct^Uulnm, 
from  Caput,  the  head.    See  CatitvxiATB. 

CHAR,  ad,  -COAL.     Char-coal  is  wood  or 
other  substance  turned  coal  by  fire. 

In  Chapman's  Odyssey,  b.  iii.,  we  find, — 
"Then  Nestor  broU'd  them  on  the  cole- 
turn*  d  wood."     See  Car,  Ajar. 

From  A.  8.  Cffran^  aegrani  to  turn,  to  turn 
about,  turn  backwards  and  forwards. — Tooke, 
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CHARACTER,  «.  #.    Anciently  wiitten 
-ISE,  V.  Careeter, 

-ISM.  "  Fr.  Character,  a  character^ 

-IST.  letter,  figure,  or  fonn  of 

-  iST-ic,  ad.  s.  writing ;  also  a  mark,  token, 
-ICAL,  ad,  8,  sign,  seal,  impressioii,  <» 
-ZCALLT.  EP^^  ^'^  '^  thing." — Cat. 

-LESS.  To  eharaOter  or  character^ 

-ICAL.  ise,  is, — To  engrave  or  ia- 

-T.*  scribe.    And  thus — 

CHARACTURBit  #.  To  engTsve,  inscribe,  or 
describe,  sc.  the  mariu  or  notes  which  de- 
signate, distinguish,  or  represent,  the  qiift- 
lities,  whether  good  or  baid,  of  any  person 
or  thing,  whether  virtues  or  vices,  merits  or 
demerits,  effects  or  defects. 
*HaU.  Shak.  ^Drummond, 
Fr.  Charaeiire;  It  CaraUera ;  Sp.  Chm-  or  Co- 
rmettr ;  Or.  Xapojcrnpi  a  mark  engraved  or  in- 
■cribed ;  from  xapawctiv,  to  engrave  or  inscribe. 

CHARE,  9.  s.    A  char,  when  used  alone, 
-WOMAN,   means  some  single,  separate,  act, 
-WORE,      such  as  we  likewise  call  a  tmm 
or  bout. 

A  char  or  chare-ufoman  is  one  who  takes 
her  chare  or  turn  or  6011/,  at  any  wtnk; 
who  goes  out  for  a  day's  chare  or  tmm  at 
work ;  and  not,  surely,  as  Tooke  asaerta,  so 
caUed  because  she  returns  home  to  her 
own  place  of  abode,  and  returns  agmin  to 
her  work,  when  required. 

A  first-Zum  boy,  a  second-tem  boy, 
&C.  is  a  common  name  for  drirers  at 
inns. 

Chare,  (a  narrow  lane  or  alley,— 
Brocket,)  is  a  turning  from  a  principal 
street. 

From  the  A.  8.  Cjmia,  offprcn,  vertere,  rever- 
tere,  to  turn,  to  turn  about,  to  turn  backwards 
and  forwards. 

CHARGE,  o.  8.    To  load ;  to  place,  put, 
-ABLE.  or  lay  a  load,  or  burthen ;  to 

-ABLENE88.  impose  a  weight  or  burthen. 
-FUL.  And  met — 

-LESS.  To  impose  a  weight  or  bmthen, 

-Eous.  sc.  of  an  accusation  or  crime,  a 
-ER.  -ABLY,  censure,  a  debt,  or  expense,  a 
command  or  order ;  an  iigunction ;  a  com- 
mission, trust,  or  duty ;  a  riak,  a  task  { — to 
lay  on,  impose  or  fix  a  price ;  and  hence, 
»-to  accuse,  to  censure,  to  command,  to 
commission,  to  entrust 

To  charge  the  enemy, — is  to  bear  upon 
them,  make  an  onset  or  attack  upon  them, 
with  all  weight,  force,  or  vigour. 

To  charge  the  jury, — n  to  Isy  belbfe 
them  the  whole  weight  of  the  evidence  of 
the  case. 

Charger,  a  dish, — ab  onere,  says  Sk. ;  be- 
cause it  can  hold  heavier  or  weightier  loads 
or  quantities.  Also,  a  horse,  on  whidi  his 
rider  charges  the  enemy. 

FT.  Chargers  It.  Car-icart;  8p.  -gar;  (Men.  8k. 
and  Jan.  sgree.)  from  the  Semt<Bar.  L.  Carieare, 
(from  Carrut,)  pro  onerare,  ac  propria  earnm 
onerare.— See  Fott.  De  Vlt  Ser.  lib.  Iv.  c  S.— 
Hence  also  earoo,  (qv.)  Die-  En-  or  !»•  Ms* 
Over-  Re-  8ur-  Un- 
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CHARIOT,  n,  9,  -Esm.  A  kind  of  ear  or 
curiage  tunung  on  wheels,  (now  used  for 
eomfnt  iw  plcature,    rather   than    other 
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tkgriaif  is  to  esny,  or  ride  in,  to 
dmc^  a  ehariot    See  Chair. 

Fb  Cter-M;  -eiU;  It.  Car-rtUaj  Sp. -«to; 
A.  8.  Cfmt,    Sec  Cak. 

CHARITY,*.  Obtm  signifies— Precious, 
•AILS.  valuable,  dear;  and  therefore 
•JOLT.  Tabled,  highly  prized,  much 
•AtLtma.  esteeined,  much  loved, — be- 
-invB.*  eaose  the  tUtarth,  scarcity,  or 
>oo&t  wamt  of  that,  so  Yahked,  is 
bartfii]  or  painful ;  attended  with  anxiety 
or  csR.    And  charity  is  app.  to — 

The  fieeliflg  eaosed  by  the  perception  of 
the  wants  or  sufferings  of  others ; — to  a  de- 
sire to  reliere  them, — to  a  love  for  our  fellow- 
creatures,  goodwill,  benevolence ;  to  acts  for 
tinr  feliei^  or  beneficence. 

*Bmmmtd,     ^Gower. 

It.  Ckmnti;  Ic  Cmi-^a;  8p.  -dad;  L.  Ca- 
r^a-  Carwi.  (says  Vosa.)  properly  signifies,  pre- 
test: sod  CarvM,  f  Perottus,}  k  earendo.  When 
there  is  a  iemtk  of  fbod— carcnf  homines,  and 
tteo  it  It  said  to  be  corv.  And  8cali«er  Is  to  the 
sns  iifcci.  Of  similar  otigin  and  appUcmtkm  is 
tk  Kng.  Dear,  (qv.)    In-  Un- 

CHARK,  «.    To  ehm-k,  (cjfr'ig'on,)  is  to 

CHARLATAN,  «.  -ical.  "  Fr.  Char- 
hfa«i  a  mountebank,  a  cousening  drug- 
■dler,  a  prattling  quacksalver,  a  tatier, 
^■Uler,  foolish  prater,  or  commender  of 
triil«8."-Csl. 

Fjr.dertelmi;  It.  Ciarlatano,  eerretano,  ftom 
Cmkrt,  to  talk  much.-  See  Men.  Diet.  Etj-uo- 
■Biqae.  and  Le  Orfglnl  della  Lingua  Itallana. 

CHARM,  9,  t.  To  charm  is  to  act  upon 
-CL  by  charm*  or  incantationSi 
-BIB8I.  To  delight,  to  please  in  a  high 
-iR0,ad.  degree ;  to  enchant,  to  enr^ture, 
-fsoLT.  to  fascinate ;  to  enslave  or  en- 
*m-*  thral  the  aflectlon8,--with  de- 
|V^  with  any  subduing,  overpowering 
i^hiniee, — bo  as  to  stun  or  palsy  the  fk- 
c>^  of  the  mind,  to  deprive  them  of 
•etigii,  of  dtacrimination,  or  discernment. 

"From  Fr.-O.  Charmtt  It.  Ciarmot  carmen; 
'■•-6.  Chmnmer;  It.  Cianmart^  incantare ;  all  from 
^C^rmtn,  t.  e.  eannen  mngieam.'*'-Sk.     Of  L. 

**'"<■  the  eMfuology  Is  unkiioirii.  Be-Counter- 
Bs-Ua. 

CHARNEL,  ad.s,      "  Pr.   CRflmiw-,— a 
^e  wherein  dead  bodies  are  laid,  or  their 
bpaes  kept"— C«rf. 
V^  L.  Car9,  carmiM,  flesh.    Un- 

CHART,  a.  -ER,  V.  «.  Maps,  or  geo- 
Snjpltteal  delineations  or  descriptions,  are 
»W  Aarit.    See  Cahd  or  Carts. 

Acfcirirr  is  that,  on  which  any  thing  is 
JJtoJj  more  especially,  by  which  any 
Wti  or  prhrflegcs  are  affirmed  or  assured ; 
2*lttch  any  thing  is  given  or  granted, 
***«irtBd  or  agreed  upon 
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Fr.  Ckartre;  L.  Charta;  Gr.  Xa^nir,  from 
Xapavvetvt  teulpere,  itucribtre. — EuBlulhiuM  and 
Martin,  And  xoprvif,  that  which  is  written  upon. 

CHARY,  ad,  CarejEul,  cautious,  wary, 
-ILT.       circumspect 

-INBSS.     From  Eng.  To  eartt  ^^  aeeuniiu.^Sk. 
Un- 

CHASE.    See  Enchase. 

CHASE,  V.  «.  To  pursue,  to  follow,  to 
-ABLE,  htmt  Chase f  the  s.,  is  not  only 
-ER.       app.  to— 

The  pursuit ; — but  to  that  which  is  pur- 
sued ;  and  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served, and  hunted  or  pursued. 

Fr.  Chtuser;  It.  Cacciare;  8p.  Cafor.     Men., 
from  L.  Caplare,  to  cafcA  at.    D.  JCtffsm,  sectarl 
A.  S.  G^trian,    Re- 

CHASM,  t,    A  gap  or  opening. 

Or.  Xaa/Ao,  from  x"^*^***  hUcertf  to  gape,  to 
open. 

CHASTE,  ad.    As  now  app. — Pure,  un- 

-LT.  corrupt,    uncontaminated ;    not 

-MESS.        spotted,  blemished,  tarnished,  or 

-EN,  V,       stained, — by  any  action,  passion, 

-ENER.       or    affection,    that   can  pollute 

-ENiNG.     either  mind  or  body.    App.  to 

-ITY.  style  in  composition — 

-I8E,  V.       Pure,  free  from  false  ornament, 

-ISEMENT.  from  bad  taste,  from  licentious- 

-ISER.        ness. 

-isiNo.       To  dUuteUf — to  purify,  to  free 

from  impurity,  to  free  from  spot  or  blemish, 

to  remove  a  fiiult,  to  correct 

To  chastise, — to  chasten,   to  purify,  to 

amend,   to    correct,    to  castiffate,  sc.  by 

punishment,  and  thus — to  pumsh. 

Fr.  ChasU;  It.  ft  So.  Catto  ;  L.  Cattus.  Voss., 
from  lHaCttvt  which  signifies  ico<r;i««iv,  omartt  de^ 
eorore;  and  thus,  eastma  wHl  be  quasi  Kacrror,  i.e. 
onuUtUf  deeorui,  adorned,  decorated.    In-  Un- 

CHAT,  «.  s.     Chat,  is  small  talk,   easy, 

-TY.  -TiNO.  careless  prattle. 

-TER,  O.S.  Chatty,  is  too  familiar   to    be 

-TER-ER.    common  in  writing. 

-INC.  Chat, — small    potatoes    are    so 

named  : — perhaps  chits, 

Fr.  Caqutttft  to  tattle,  babble,  prattle,  prate, 
use  many  words.'*— Co<.  D.  Kouieitt  fabulari, 
nugari,  sermocinari,  serere  sermones,  miscere 
verba.  The  D.  Ciltere»t  tremerep  Eng.  Ckgtler, 
and  Ger.  ZMtrm^  to  chaUtr,  are  all,  (Sk.)  formed 
from  the  sound,  which  those  who  shiver  make 
witL  their  teeth.  To  ekatttr,  as  birds  do,  he  con- 
siders also  from  the  sound ;  probably  from  the  re- 
semblance of  their  noise  to  that  made  by  the 
teeth.  CAoi,  however,  seems  fonned  from  the 
past  p.  Chowedt  ehaw'dt  ekautt  ekat :  we  still  use 
Jaw,  L  e.  eka»t  for  taik,  in  vulgar  language :  Hold 
jmujaw.    Ckatier  is  the  dim.  of  Ckat, 

CHATELAINE,  #.  Chatelet,  #.  Fr. 
,Chastettame, — the  tenure  or  honour  {^  a 

castleship.    Fr.  Chattelet,  a  little  castle,  fort, 

or  hold. 

CHATELS,     s.    All  goods  movable  or 

immovable. — BpeL 

Fr.  Caintd;  D.  Ckatieh,  bona  mobilia,  and 
CeUtle,  pecus,  are  called  by  the  same  name,  JCa« 
teyUnt  (foUelen.    See  Catti.s. 
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CHAW,  or  Chew,  v.  *.  -ino.  Chaw,  the  «. 
is  now  written  ^'au7. 

To  chaWf  or  cAeto,  is  to  compress,  to 
crush,  to  grind  with  thejatvt, 

A.  S.  Cetnoan,  ceowian^  mandere,  mandicare; 
D.  &  Ger.  JTaviMis ;  Ke-cif,  «c«Ad«r«. — Wach,  {Ce- 
hetp-QH,  to  hew,  qv.)    Un- 

CHAWCERS,  *.  In  MS.  version,  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Bennet  Colleg;e, 
calceamentwum,  (Mark  i.  7,)  is  rendered — 
of  his  chaufcers. 

CHAWME,  *.  Chaumes  appears  to  be 
merely  chasms.  (See  Chasm.)  "  Chawmes 
and  gaping  gulfs." — Holland, 

Sherwood  gives  Chawne  the  v.  and  «.,  and 
Chawned  the  v.  adjectlved.  Cot.,  in  v.  Fender^ 
has  "ftiU  of  ekoanet."  Chawn  is  perhaps  from 
A.  S.  Geonan,  hiare,  otcitare,  to  yawn,  to  gape. 

CHEAP,  V,  s.  ad.  To  cheap^  or  cheapen, 
-£N,  o.  is  —  to  buy  or  bargain  (subaud. 
-ENER.  well) ;  to  buy  at  a  low  price ;  at  a 
•LY.  lower  price  than  first  asked;  to 
-NESS,  lower  the  price  or  value,  to  bid  or 
offer  a  lower  price  than  asked,  (to  chaffer.) 

Cheapingt  —  the  place  for  buying  and 
selling:  the  market  or  market  place. 
"  Thei  camen  to  the  cheping  of  Appius." — 
Wiclif. 

"  Good-cheap  or  bad-cheap, — i.  e.  well  or 
ill-bargained,  bought  or  sold ;  such  were 
formerly  the  modes  of  expression.  The 
modem  fashion  uses  the  word  only  for 
good-cheap  t  and  therefore  omits  the  epi- 
thet good  as  unnecessary." — Tooke. 

A.  8.  Cjfppan,  to  traffic,  bargain,  buy,  or  sell; 
D.  Koopen;  Ger.  Kaufen.    See  Chapman. 

CHEAT,  V.  s.  To  cheat  is  to  defraud ;  to 
-ER.  effect  or  obtain  by  outwitting, 

-ABLENESS.*  deceiving,  deluding,  or  im- 
posing upon. — ^Hammond. 
EichtaU  (qv.)  were  a  great  source  of  power  and 
revenue  to  our  early  kings ;  and  escheatourt,  fh)m 
the  nature  of  their  office,  were  exposed  to  maay 
strong  temptations:  various  acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  to  protect  the  people  from  their  fi-auds 
and  extortions ;  grievous  complaints,  it  appears, 
having  been  made  to  the  king  of  them  and  "  their 
evill  behaviour ;  "—many  of  them  were  said  to 
"  be  insufficient  and  of  light  conscience,  and  to  set 
their  office  to  farm  unto  oppressors  of  the  people." 
— See  Rastall,  Collection  of  Statutes,  {Btehetort.) 
Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note  upon  Hen.  lY.  (after 
quoting  fTom  Mihil  Mumchance,  and  from  Lord 
Coke's  Charge  at  Norwich,  1607,  certain  passages 
to  the  purpose)  observes,  "  Hence  i>erhaps  the  de- 
rivation of  the  V.  To  cheat,  which  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  met  with  amongst  our  most  ancient 
writers."— See  note  4,  on  2  Ft.  Hen.  IV.  Act  11.  sc.4. 
(a  tame  cheater.) 

CHECK,  ».  *.     To  check  or  chequer  is, — 

Chequer,  v.f.  To  form   into  parts  or  di- 

-CHAMBER.       visions  of  diiferent  colours, 

-MEN.  like  those  of  a  chess  boardj 

-WISE.  and  thus  lit  and  met — 

To  variegate,  to  diversify,  to  intermix. 

The   court  of  Chequer,   or  Exchequer, 

{shaceharium)   is   so   called,  —  "from   the 

chequed  cloth  resembling  a   chess  board, 

which  covers  the  table  there ;  and  on  which, 

when   certain  of  the  king's  accounts  are 
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made  up,  tlie  sums  are  marked  and  scored 
with  counters." — Blaeksione,  b.  iiL  c.4. 

To  check  an  account,  may  be  deduced 
immediately  from  the  King's  Court  of 
Chequer  or  Exchequer,  "the  primary  and 
original  business  of  which  is  to  call  the 
king's  debtors  to  account."     And  thus — 

To  check  an  account,  is  to  examine  it,  to 
compare  it  with  vouchers  or  documenta. 

Chee*  seems  to  have  been  immemorially  known 
in  Hindustan  by  the  name  of  Chatur-anpa,  that  is, 
the  four  anffos  or  members  of  an  army,  (sc.  ele- 
phants, horses,  chariots,  and  foot  soldiers  )  Ckm- 
iuranga  was  corrupted  by  the  old  Persiana  into 
Chairamg :  the  Arabs,  who  had  neither  the  initiai 
nor  the  final  letter  of  that  word,  farther  altered  it 
into  Shatranj,  which  was  adopted  into  the  Mod. 
Pers.,  and  at  length  into  the  dialects  of  India,  and, 
by  successive  changes,  has  been  transformed  into 
exedrez,  shacehi,  eehectt  chest,  and,  by  a  whimsical 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  has  given  birth  to 
the  £ng.  word  Cheek,  and  even  a  name  to  tibe  £?c- 
eheguer  of  Great  Britain.  See  Sir  William  Jonea, 
on  the  Indian  <3ame  of  Chess.    Counter- 

CHECK,  t;.  s.  To  check  the  course,  career, 
-FUL.  or  progress  of  any  thing,  is, 

-LESS.  to  stop,  repress,  moderate,  re- 

-MATE,  V.  s,  strain  it ;  as  of  a  horse — by 
the  bit;  of  our  own  passions  —  by  seli^ 
command,  self-government ;  of  the  paasions 
of  others — by  reproof,  by  rebuke.  And 
hence — ^To  repress,  to  rebuke. 

This  application  seems  derived  from  that 
move  at  the  game  of  chess,  by  which  tlie 
King  is  put  in  check. 

In  Falconry,  when  the  hawk  steps  his 
flight  in  pursuit  of  game  to  follow  other 
prey,  he  is  said  to  check.  See  To  Check, 
ante.     Un- 

CHEEK,  5.  -ED.  Is  app.  to  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  cavity  or  aperture,  as  the  cheeks 
are  of  the  mouUi.  Inus  a  door-ckeek;  the 
cheeks  of  a  grate  or  stove. 

A.  S.  Ceac ;  D.  Kaeteke;  A.  S.  Ceae-ban,  cheek- 
bone. Jun.  suggests,  from  the  Gr.  R«aC€ci',/ii^erf, 
conterere,  eomminuere;  since  we  crush  and  tear 
to  pieces  our  food  with  our  eheekt.  It  is  peiiiapa 
formed  of  Chav  or  cheit,  and  ic,  (Le.  eke,)  thu»— 
Chewic,  ehewke,  cheek. 

CHEER,  s.  V.  Sometimes  Chear.  The 
-ER.  Fr.  Chire,  Cot  explains, — **  the 

-FUL.  face,  visage,   countenance,   ia- 

-FULLT.       your,  lool^  aspect"     Cheer  is 
-FULNESS,   now  app.  to — 
-1LY.  That  which  acts,  has  an  eiiect 

-ishness.  upon  the  face,  the  countenance ; 
-LESS.  — which  enlivens,  gladdens,  ez- 

-LY,  ad.  av.  bilarates,  heartens ; — which  in- 
-LiMESS.  spires  with  mirth  or  gaiety, 
-Y,  ad.  with  life,  spirit,  vivacity , — ^with 
courage,  with  fortitude :  to — vivacity,  glad- 
ness, mirth,  spirit,  courage ;  to  the  coon- 
tenance  which  manifests  the  inward  feelings ; 
to  the  food,  or  entertainment  which  causes 

them.     See  Cherish. 

Vr.Chh-e;  It.  Cura;  S^.Xera.  8k.  and  Jun. 
think,  from  the  Gr.  Xatp€iv,  gaudere.  Men.  and 
Du  Cange  say,  from  Cara,  the  visage,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  derived  fVom  the  Or.  Kapa,  eapuL 
Hispanietprovindales  nostri,  (observes  the  latter,} 
even  now  use  Cara,  pro  vultu  et  fkcie.    Dante»— 
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Cffw.  Ib  ueiest  Flemish  abo  C«rr«.  rultus ;  to 
wlkich  tbe  CM.  Ei^.  C4«vr«  Mcms  perfectly  similar. 
Xtt-  Ub-  Up- 
CHEESE,  *.  "Cheese  made  of  cow's 
'^cjua,  milk*  and  the  same  pressed  with  the 
.T.  hand.'* — Holland.  Suetonius.   Also 

of  the  milk  of  other  animals. 
C&Mff'-^br, — ^a  cake  made  of  curds  (as 
dhatjc  is)  and  other  ingredients. 

A.&.  C>«;  It.  Caseio;  Sp.  Quese ;  L.  Ca*su». 
or  tte  Ifc  CmMUM,  vwioiu  etymologies  have  been 
BiijniMtii  Tar.^^oceM,  4  cooc/o  lacte,  ut  tfoacMM 
dietxa.  (Kh.  It.)  And^slc  e  lacte  coaeio,  cateua 
noo^Bttaa.  (Uh.  ▼.)  JbI.  ScaL^i  mm,  (De  Cams. 
Eh.  L  e.  34.)  The  langoage  of  Golamella,  (manu 
as,)  M&d  Suetonhis,  and  also  of  VlrgU,  (press! 
,  la^is,)  cited  bjr  Toss,  conflnn  the  etymology 
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CHELE,  9.     A.  S.  CeUmt  to  keel  or  cool ; 
todktlL 

CHERISH,  IT.      From   Cheer,    (qv.)    in 
>ER.  ita  consequential  usage,  —  To 

-tae.         hearten,  to  encourage,  to  foster, 
-MEn.*     to  nourish,  to  protect 
-iSAJic&t   Spenser  writes  Cherry, 
*Speiuer.     ^Chaucer. 

CHERRY,  ».  ad,     C*CTTy—the  name  of  a 

Ihnt— is  used  pre£  to  denote  the  delicate 

nsittess  of  the  fimit ;  as  cA«rry-lipi  eherry- 

cheek,  &c 

FcCMnK,  thefhiit:  ^'tfr,  the  tree.  It,  Ctr*- 
fU  sad  -^e;  L.  Cgra-smn,  -sus;  Gr.  KefKi<rot. 
aronecTUfai  origin.  Lennep  says,  Nescio  an  & 
Kttpacv,  Mrp«r«.  to  pluck. 

CHERSONESE,  ».  Insular  land;  or 
land  in  Ibrm  or  state  of  an  island;  hut 
united  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  main  land. 

A  peninsula. 

Or.  x«^p*riia-9c,  x*99ovn9ovt  from  xcpp(»  *>' 
XK»««r.  land,  and  vn^or,  an  island. 

CHERUB,  #.  A  celestial  spirit,  which,  in 
-ic  the  Hierarchy,  is  the  first  after 

-icaL.         the    Seraphims.  —  Men,      App. 
-IS,  ad,  9.    (hyperb.)  to— An  infant  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  innocence. 
Pr.  CUrmb-in  ;  It.  -fno  ;  Sp.  -in,  from  the  Hcb. 

CHERUP,  r.  *.  -INO.  A  word  formed  from 
the  sooikL— JTbb.  Sf  Sk.    See  Chirp. 

CHESS,  9.  See  Check.  In  some  of  oui* 
old  authors  written  Chests, 

CHEST,*  «.  Mischief.— •CAoticer.  Gwoer. 
Uf  Tyrw.  interpieU,  DebaU.  In  Cot.  Ch^ttiviii, 
emstBCM,  knaverT.  shrewdness,  is  from  CkeMf, 
mCkfif.  L  e.  CoW/.  (qv.)  and  cAe»l  may  have  been 
adapted  f^om  Cft«tl^.  The  editor  of  P.  Plouhman 
rbSos  CkteU,  ekOMtenimg:  it  Is  more  probably 
tUs  word,  denoting  gen.— as  above. 

CHEST,  ».  V.  -IKO.  A  coffin  was  so  called : 
now  uanally  app.  to— 

L  larger  bin  or  box ;  a  collection  of  boxes 
(se.  drawers)  .•  that  part  of  the  body  that  in- 
ftffff  or  incloses  the  lungs,  the  heart,  &c 

L,Ciela;  Or.  Kttrrn.  »  c»tt«d.  »y»  ^^*^  * 
tttri^tt.  ftwn  ««<K,  «•<»•«*'«  m  tmbiiu.  Martin, 
tkiaks.  rapa  to  KCKrAai.  because  any  thing  may  be 
laid  la  it.  But  it  is  also  found  in  the  A.  8.  Cfat; 
la  8w.  KUIat  Oer.  Ka*U;  Dan.  JTiile.  of  which 
tbeaorthen  etymologlats  gire  no  ^^^^^ ^' 
^^  FWrhBps  Cis^»t  to  cheese,  to  take ;  and 
cons,  to  hold  or  contain ;  Cis-  or  eyf -an,  cjr«rf.  <*1"'- 
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CHEST-NUT,  *.  ad:  The  fruit  of  the  tree, 

formerly  called  Cliessen  (Cot)  or  Chesiain, 

(Berners.)     Both  fruit  and  tree  are  now 

written  Chest-nut, 

Fr.  Ckattaigne;  It.  Cast-agna;  Bp.  -ana;  L. 
Cojfanea.  It  is,  says  Voss.  from  Caatana,  or  Cas- 
tanea,  a  city  of  Theasaly,  where  there  is  great 
abundance  of  them ;  but  Pliny  says,  "  the  first 
chestnatM  were  knowne  to  grow  about  Sardis,  and 
f^om  thence  were  brought,  and  therefore  the 
Greekes  call  them  Sardinian  nuU,"  (1.  xv.  c.  2S.) 

CHEVALIER,  *.  -ROUS.  '*  Ft.  Chevalier, 
signifies  properly  a  horseman;  one  that 
rides,  or  is  on  horseback;  but  part  and 
most  com.  a  knight  or  cawdier," — Cot,  See 
Cavalier  and  Chivalry. 

CHEVE,  or  Chibve,  v.    To  bring  to  an 
Chievance.     end,  to  accomplish,  to  finish ; 
Chevisamce.  and  cons,  to  acquire,  to  ob- 
tain ;   to  procure,  to  gain.     "  111  mote  he 
cheve.* ' — Chaucer, 

To  bring  to  an  end  or  close  ;  to  finish, 
to  end,  to  conclude — sc.  an  agreement,  a 
bargain ;  to  agree  together,  to  combine,  to 
accord. 

Chetnsaunce  is  used  as  equivalent  to  achieve- 
ment ;  also  to  an  agreement,  a  bargain,  a 
purchase,  a  gain. 

These  words  are  common  in  our  old  writers, 
from  Chaucer  to  Spenser. 

Fr.  Chever,  aehever,  to  bring  to  a  head,  or  an 
end.    See  Chisf.    A- 

CHEVEREL,  ad.  s.  "  Thy  chevrill  con- 
science," (Shak.)— i.  f.  stretching,  pliant, 

like  kid-leather. 

Ft.  Chiore,  capra;  Fr.  Chevereux;  It.  Ciaverelloi 
L.  Capreolns. 
CHEVRON,  s,  -ED,  ad.  A  transverse 
beam  or  rafter  of  a  house  is  so  called  from 
some  likeness  to  a  kid  or  goat;  which  I 
(says  Sk.)  am  stupid  enough  not  to  under- 
stand. 

Chevroned, —  transversed  like  beams  or 

rafters. 
Ft.  Chevron^  a  kid,  from  C*arr«,  capra. 

CHEW,  V,    See  Chaw. 

CHICANE,  V,  s.  To  invent  subterfuges, 
-ER.  artful  pretexts ;  to  wrangle,  or  dis- 
-ERY.  pute  sophistically,  litigiously,  with 
-INO.  intent  to  evade  or  postpone  a  judg- 
ment or  decision. 
Fr.  Chicaner.  Men.  without  deciding,  produces 
the  Or.  ItKavo^,  a  Sicilian,  and  AtxaviKor,  lilium 
sectator,  a  contriver  of  litigation.  l"he  former, 
because  the  Sicilians  were  notorious  for  their 
treachery,  and  skill  in  deception.  Wach.  gives  the 
same  origin  (sc.  I*kovo*)  to  the  Fr.  Sicaneur,  or, 
as  they  now  write  it,  Chieaneur  /  and  to  the  Gcr. 
Schwicken,  decipere,  deducere,  depravare ;  A.  8. 
Siciean^  to  betiay.  to  deceive,  to  seduce.  The 
editor  of  Men.  is  inclined  to  consider  the  A.  S. 
Swican  as  the  true  etymology.    See  Be-swikx. 

CHICHE,  *.  App.  to— Gaping  greediness, 

Chinche.  or  covetousness,  hungriness,  vo- 

-Y.  racity ;  and  hence  to— 

-ery.       Niggardliness,  pinching  sparing- 

ness,  or  parsimony. 

A  chichiface,  —  (Fr.   Chiehe-face,)   now 

written  and  pronounced  chitty-face,  is — A 
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niggard,  one  having  a  niggardly,  pinchedi 
starved  face ;  a  pined,  puny  face. 

Fr.  Ckiehe,  ehichtrU;  which  Duchat  condodes 
to  be  from  the  L  Sieetu^  dry.  It  {Ckimekt,  ekieha) 
seenu  to  be  formed  firom  the  A.  B.  CinaH,  to  cAiii« 
or  chink,  to  open,  to  gape.    See  Chimk. 

CHICK,  t;.  *.  -EN.     App.  to — The  young 
of  various  birds,  met  to  a  young  person. 

Ckue,  tayi  Jim.  is  the  call  of  the  cock  to  the 
bens,  when  he  has  found  a  grain  of  corn.  Wach. 
also  thinks  the  A.  S.  Cietn  ;  D.  KUken ;  Ger. 
KuckMn  ;  and  Eng.  Chicken,  are  from  the  same 
source,  viz.  the  csll  of  the  eoek.  The  interchange 
of  0  or  *  and  dk,  is  continual  in  our  old  langusge. 

CHIDE,  V.  «.    To  censure  harshly,  to  re^ 
-ER.        buke,   to   reprove,  to   blame,  to 
-INQ.       quarrel  with,  to  rail,  to  brawL 
-ZMOLT.     Chaucer. 

-8TBR.*    A.  S.  Cidan,  contendere,  rixarl,  objur- 
vBvaa*  8^*^  inerepare,  to  contend,  to  strive, 
-ERESS.    ^  ^^^^^  ^^  brawle.-^o»i. 

CHIEF,  ad,  s.  av.      Capital,  principal : 

-DOM.  having  the  upper  part,  the  emi- 

-LBsa.  nent  or  conspicuous  station,  the 

-LY.  overlooking,  management,  gui- 

-SHiP.  dance,  or  conduct 

-TAIN.  Chirf  is  still  used  in  composi- 

-TAiN-RY.  tion,  in  Muchief,  and  formerly 

-SHIP.  in  Bonckief,  (qv.) 

-TV.'  *WhUg\ft.     molUnshed, 

-FERY.t        Fr.  Ckef;   It.  Capo  ;    L.  Caput,  the 
head.    See  Chevx,  and  Acsisva. 

CHIERTEE,*  «.     Charity,  love. 
*C/umcer, 

CHIL-BLAIN,  V.  s.     BUdnt,  (qv.)  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  chiU  or  cold. 

CHILD,  o. «.     CMldf — any  thing  begotten, 
-AOE.  bom,  or  brought  forth — esp.  of 

-INO.  woman  bom ;  any  one  having 

-HOOD.         the  qualities  of  a  ehitd,  (e.g.) 
-ISH.  its  weakness,  ignorance,  inno- 

-I8H-LY.      cence,  docility; — offspring ;  de- 
-N  ESS.  scendants  gen.  in  near  or  remote 

-LESS.  succession ;    (met)   offiipring, 

-LY.  produce. 

-NESS.  Childer-nuust — in  commemora- 

-ER-M ASS.    tion  of  the  murder  of  the  chil- 
-RENLESS.*  dreUf  (the  Innocents.) 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the  Shep- 
herd's exclamation  in  Winter's  Tale,  "A 
boy,  or  child,  I  wonder," — observes,  that 
"  in  some  of  our  inland  counties,  a  female 
infant,  in  contradistinction  to  a  maie  one,  is 
still  termed  among  the  peasantry,  a  child.** 
On  the  other  hand,  G.  Douglas  renders 
Puer  Ascanius,  *'Ascaneus  &e  ehylde:** 
Surrey,—  *' the  chUde  lulus."  And  the 
word  is  app.  in  our  old  writers  of  ballads  or 
romances,  to — any  youth,  or  boy,  whether 
knight  or  squire,  or  page.  In  R«  Glouces- 
ter, Loty's  ton  is  called  '*ChUd  Waweyn," 
who  is  made  knyght.  In  Chaucer,  (Flower 
and  Leaf,)  the  attendants  upon  the  knights, 
"  with  crownes  of  laurer  grene,"  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  childe :  **  And 
euery  childe  ware  of  leaves  grcne,  a  fresh 
chapelet  upon  his  haires  bright"    In  Spen- 
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ser.  Prince  Arthur,  a  knight  complete,  is 
called  "  the  noble  childe,**  (Faerie  Queene, 
b.  vL  c  8.  §  15.) 

Jun.  remarks,  that  the  v.  To  child,  oceiurs 
passim  in  Wiclif's  Eng.  Ver.  of  the  Bible, 
(i.  e.  O.  T.)  "  And  Eve  ehilded,**  &c  It  is 
used  by  Chaucer,  Gower,  Latimer,  and 
Spenser. 

Child  is  much  used  pre£ — ^as  child-birth, 
child-bed,  Stc,^*Dra»t, 

A.  8.  CiU  ;  D.  ft  Ger.  Kind  ;  fyom  past  p.  Cem- 
nedt  (natus,  genitus,  barn,  bfgotien,)  of  the  A.  8. 
Cennan  ;  Ger.  Ktnnen,  parere,  gignere,  to  bear, 
britM  forth,  to  bsget;  Wach.  olMervei,  that  s,  in 
ore  Saxonico,  ia  eaaUy  changed  into  I ;  and  eoo- 
dodea,  that  child,  {eh  for  k,)  and  kind  have  the 
same  origin.    Un- 

CHILIAD,  a.  -iast.     The  MiUeoarians 
were  called  ChUiasts. 
Gr.  XiXiav,  one  thousand. 

CHILI-FICATIOK*    See  Chyle. 
*Broum. 

CHILL,  «.  s.  ad.    Met  it  is — ^To  dispirit, 

-NESS.        to  discourage,  to  dishearten  ;  to 

-LY,a<2uni.  deject,  to  depress,  to  damp. 

-LIKE88.      A.  8.  Celan,   algere,   refrteerare,    to 
eeol,  or  cause  to  be  cold.    See  Cool,    un- 

CHIMiXlRA,  «.  -BRicAL,  ad.  App.  to — 
Any  capricious  fancy,  any  wild  imagina- 
tion. 

L.  Chinusra;  Gr.  Xtfiatpa,  ttom  xtftapuw,  a 
goat 

CHIME,  V.  9.  -INO.  App.  gen. — ^To  be,  or 
cause  to  be,  in  the  same  tone  or  tune ;  in 
unison,  in  consonance ;  to  attime,  to  har- 
monize, to  correspond  or  agree,  or  coincide 

with. 

T.  H.  happily  and  ingentoasly,  (ut  idct,  sayi 
Sk.)  derives  ftom  the  It.  Chiamars;  (L.CIawutre,  to 
call)  because  that  sound  (ic.  the  cMsm  of  bells) 
ealU  or  summons  to  church.  Jan.  suspects  that 
the  expression  formerly  was  a  cimbtU  or  eimhit  of 
bells,  (see  Cticbal,)  whence  dme  or  chime  was 
formed. 

CHIMERE,  s.  The  Fr.  Chamarre  is  said 
by  Cot  to  be  "A  loose  and  light  gown  (and 
less  properly  a  cloak)  that  may  be  worn 
scarf- wise.' ' 

Fr.  Chamarre,  eioMrref  It.  Zimarra;  8p.  Cha- 
mar-ra,  or  -ro ;  D.  Sawt-ars ;  8w.  -mria.  Ih. 
Jamieson  suggests  that  this  term  had  its  origin 
from  a  superior  kind  of  cloth,  made  of  fine  goat's 
wool,  snd  called  by  the  Latins,  CifmatiUa,  than 
Gr.  Kv/uia,  a  wave,  because  it  was  waved.  See 
Ctxar. 

CHIMNEY,  s.  -LESS.  The  gullet,  which 
discharge  the  smoke  above  the  roof:  a 
pipe,  or  conduit 

Fr.  Chem4nie  ;  8p.  •enea ;  It  Camssino  ;  h. 
Caminus ;  Gr.  Kofuvoc,  awo  tov  kouccv,  to  bum,  or 
afro  rov  Koviiarov,  burolDg  heat.  Caminua  an-> 
ciently  denoted  a  flimaoe,  but  is  now  used  pro 
gula,  qu9  ftimum  extra  tectum  emittit:-— as 
abo?e.— FoM. 

CHIN,  s.  -NED.  App.  to — The  central 
part,  or  part  below  the  mouth  of  the  ope** 
utg  jaw,  or  jaw  that  descends  to  effect  an 
opening  or  yawning  of  the  mouth. 

Go.  Kinnua  ;  A.8.  Cinne  ;  D.  Xi$uu  ;  Ger.  Kimn, 
fh>m  the  A.  8.  Cinan,  (Ger.  CHenen,)  blare,  debls* 
cere,  to  gape,  to  chine,  chink,  or  rive.-^oM.     8o 
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^ (ft.)  beeniM  wten  the  dkte  ia  drawn 

CHIKCHE.    See  Chichb. 

CHI5£|  9. «.  -BOKB.  The  back-bone,  ridge 

otike  back. 

ft.SeMma;  ILSdUimaf  thnehine,  EeUmer,^ 
toeUM.  dlTide^  or  Irak  11m  baek  ot,  (Got.)  pro- 
liUy  tnm  tiM  A.  8.  Ciaan,  to  dUjic,  cbink  or 
live.   BpMMT  bw  tba  expzcMioo,  **  It  dkfu'if  hit 


CUINK.e.«.-T.    To  gape  or  chap,  aa  the 
evtb  doth  m  diy  weather ;  to  chine,  dtmk, 
orme.— Jbn. 
Tbe  9.  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 
A.S.ClMa.    BeeCaiva. 

CHIKK,  R  «.  App.  to— That  which  the 
giecdf  or  coretous  are  eager  to  get,  and  the 
oigfinflf  to  keep :  to— coin,  or  money :  and 
iheaa  to— 4he  aoond  of  it  in  the  bag,  or 
vImd  told:  and  further,  to— any  soond 
■mHar  to  that  of  metallic  pieces  in  collision. 
ItealrK.  TVS  4  sodo  nettL—Sk.  It  seenu  to  be 
Anei  tnm  Ckbick,  greedinou,  nlfEKudUnen, 
(ae  Cflicn.)  and  to  be  up^.  as  abore  explaimd. 

CHINTZ, «.    A  word  of  modem  introduc- 
tion  mto  die  Eng.  language  from  the  His- 


CHIOPFINE,  s.      StecTens  calls  it— A 
Ugb  dioe,  or  rather  a  clog,  worn  by  the 
ItiliBDi.    Mins. — A  high  cork  shooe. 
if.  ChafiM,  which  Delplno  lays  Is  Ax. 

CHIP,  AS.  To  cot  or  hew  into  small 
'rno.  pieces. 

-n.      D.  *  Get.  Kmppen,  ecdoie,   secare,  to 
tkip  or  ekap.    See  To  Chop. 

CHIRK,*  SL  -mo.  D.  drdken,  to  chirp : 
"AS.  Cemtiam^  crepitare,  prrire,  to  chat- 
ter; sbo,  stridere,  to  crash,  to  gnash,  to 
treak,  to  make  a  noise,  to  ckarke,  or,  (as  in 
ChsBuecr's  language,)  to  chirke.** — Sam. 
*Ckueer. 

CHIRM,  0.*  s.f  Ckirkt  chirm,  ehirp,  must 
luve  the  same  origin,  and  differ  little  in 
tkeir  tppUcation.    Bp.  Hall  writes  CMre. 

*Fkaer.    tSocoa. 

Ju.  bss  CUrrt,  ftsMr*  Instar  trntarum;  and 
litts  D.  JTortew,  1»Hm,  koerUn,  is,  gtmtrg  Instar 
tBtmb  ilTe  eolttnbse,  to  wMiiar  Uke  a  dove. 
ill  CmHm,  etarkHt^  opeil,  to  complain.  Dr. 
JsaiaMD  lefefs  to  D.  JtcnMs,  bunentarl ;  and 
obenu,  tel  app.  to  Urds.  It  denotes  the  monxn- 
M  tsBBd  emitted  by  them,  esp.  when  collected 
tO|Bthcr  before  a  stoim :  and  also  their  ekirpimff. 
Is  BsD,  U  leems  to  be  app.  to  the  low  note  of 
ctevtag  wHh  eensoal  gratifleation.  In  Bacon's 
RcB.  VIL,  •'  With  the  cAarsM,"  is  in  the  L.  Ver. 


CHfROGRAPH,  #.-!».     A  writing  or 
xnriv  with  the  hand.    The  words  are  con- 
imdSBoet  entirely  to  legal  uaage. 
Asai  the  Or.  X«<p,  the  hand,  sad  jpa^w,  to 


CHIR0-LOGT,#.    ConTersationby— di- 
-MAWT.      rination  firom  inspection  of — 
-MAH-csft.  the  hands. 
-TKAL.        From  the  Or. Xcip,  the  hand;  \«y- 
•■k  Ivirv,  to  tsBr  ^  talk  t  and  uamwtvBatt  to 
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>  Om.  Cbousolt.  Bp.  HtUl 


CHIRO-NOMY,*, -ic.  The  srt  of  moving 

the  hands,  (in  oratory,  dancing,  &&) 

L.  CMmnon^ ;  Or.  Xcipovo^-ccv,  to  regulate 
the  hands ;  from  x«tp,  the  hand,  and  vtii-tiv, 
r9gert,  to  rule,  to  regulate. 

CHIRP,  V.  i.  -INO.  Jun.  and  Sk.  think,  It 
sono  ftcta.  Perhaps  corrupted  from  Chirk, 
(qv.  and  Chirm.) 

CHIR-URGEON,  s.  Now  written  Sur- 
-EONLY.  geon.  One  who  works  with^  the 
-ERT.  hand,  performs  manual  operations, 
-ICAL.      sc.  in  the  art  of  healing. 

Fr.  Ckirurjfien  ;  XL  Cir-urgiano  ;  Sp.  -vjano  ; 
Or.  Xtipovpyor,  (X«ip,  flie  hand,  and  eprov,  work.) 

CHISEL,  V,  9,    A  tool  in  Carpentry  and 

Masonry. 

Pr.  CitailU,  ciztll,  cUeau;  It.  Citello;  Sp.  Sin- 
mti.  Jun.  says,  from  txiCttv,  teindert^  to  sever, 
or  cot  off;  8k.  from  £eta<f*f«,  »ci$$io,  qd.  «ew- 
uUum, 

CHIT,  ».  -CHAT.  See  Chat.  Also  app. 
to— A  child. 

chit-chat, — childish  chat  or  prattle ;  small 

talk. 

T.  H.  (in  8k  )  ooi^ectafcs  ChU  to  be  so  named 
q.  kUUih  a  little  cat ;  and  the  expression— a  little 
puss,— «pp.  to  a  liTely,  pert  child,  seenu  to  be  of 
similar  import  with — a  little  ehiL 

CHITTERLING,  ».  A  gut,  an  intes- 
tine.   Also  a  frill. 

8k.  derives  from  Get.  Kutteln^  intestina.  Wach. 
interprets  KuiMn,  exta  tecare,  to  cut  the  in- 
Uiiintt !  and  derives  it  from  KutUn,  secare,  to 
e%t. 

CHITTY-FACE.    See  Chiche. 

CHIVALRY,*.  CA««i/wr,— -a horseman; 
-ROUS.        cons. — a  knight,  (eques.) 
-ROUSLT.    Chivalerie,  —  knighthood ;  ^  the 
rank  or  order  of  knights ;  the  enterprizes, 
hasards,  exploits,  of  knights ;  their  valour, 

heroism,  gallantly. 

It.  Ca^vatUria ;  8p.  -halUria ;  Fr.  Chnaltrig, 
from  Chevot,  a  horse.  See  CAVAuaa  and  Ghb- 
TALiaa. 

CHIVER,^  V.    Now  written  Shiver,  (qv.) 

*Chauc9r.     Gower, 
CHOCK,*  e.  Fr.  C/«c5f««r,  to  give  a /Sfcoc*, 

^qy,)—*Turbervitte.    FuUer. 
CHOCLEARY,*  ad.     Wreathed. 

*Brown, 

•L.  Cochlea ;  Gr.  XoxXtat,  a  cockle ;  fromvoKXeiir, 
i.  e.  Tvp<teivi  mfrttre,  to  form  gyres  or  eirenits ;  he- 
eanae  the  shell  of  a  eoektt  is  tortilis  et  turbinata, 
is  wreathed  round.— See  Vou. 

CHOCOLATE,  9.  ad.    So  called  becauM 

made  of  the  coeoo-nut 
Fr.  Chooo-Mi  Sp.  -Itti::  It  CioccolaU. 

CHOICE.    See  Choose. 

CHOIR,  s.  Chorister.  App.  not  only 
to  the  singers,  but  also  to  the  part  of 
the  church  in  which  they  are  placed.     See 

Quire. 

Fr.  Cko-eur ;  Sp.  -ro ;  It.  Coro ;  L.  Ckoruit  Or. 
Xopor,  a  multitude  of  singers  and  dancers,  and 
therefore  of  n^lcen,  from  xaip9t¥f  to  rejoice, 
(Martin.);  A. S.  Cprr-an,  vertere. 

CHOEIE,  v.*  To  suffocate,  to  strangle ;  to 
stop  up  the  course  or  passage, — to  obstruct, 


CHO 


CUR 


or  block  up,  so  as  to  proTent  the  iisue  or 
progress,  rise  or  growth. 

Lye  gives  A.  S.  Ae^oean,  •uffocare;  he  and 
Som.,  Aceocod^  suffocatus;  but  no  authority.  8k. 
has  no  doubt  that  such  a  word  formerly  existed. 

CHOLER,  «.  The  bile  or  choler  is  sup- 
-ic.  posed  to  have  an  effect  upon  the 
-ICLY.  temper.  My  choler  rose,  is  equiva- 
lent to — My  anger,  wrath,  indignation  rose. 
And  hence  chcder  is  app.  to — 

Angriness  of  mind ;  anger,  wrath. 
Fr.  Cholire;   It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Cotera;   Gr.  Xo\n$ 
from  the  unused  xotiv,  fundere, 

CHOOSE,  or  Chuse,  v.  Anciently  written, 
~ER.  To   chese.     Choice,    anciently 

-  IN  G.  written  chose. — ^To  take,  to  take 

-INOLT.  out,  to  pick  out;  to  take,  pick. 

Choice,  a^.«.  or  cull  out,  one  thing  before 
-LESS.  another,  in  preference  to  an- 

-LY.  other ;   to  select  or  elect ;   to 

-NESS.  prefer. 

Fr.  ChoUir;  Ger.  &  D.  Kieitn;  A.  S.  C*o$ant 
eitau,  eligere,  to  take  out,  or  elect  Fore-  Mis- 
Ro-  Un- 

CHOP,  V.  s.  To  chop,  is — To  cut  by  blows, 
-PER.  by  striking, — not  by  pressure,  nor 
-HOUSE,  by  drawing  backwards  and  for- 
fords,  as  with  a  saw ;  to  cut  into  chips,  bits 
or  pieces;  to  strike  at  with  a  chopper,  or 
any  thing  cutting. 

D.  Kappen,  conscindere,  concidere  minutlm.  to 
cut  into  smsJI  pieces ;  Fr.  Chopper ^  which  Jun 
and  others  derive  firom  KovT-eiv,  Mcindere,  aeeart  ; 
Voss.,  ft-om  Mid.  L.  Capularey  to  strike  with  a 
sword,  to  cut.  Caputare,  from  eaputus^  the  hilt 
or  hold  of  a  sword,  h  capinndo^  quia  ibi  eapitur, 
because  by  it  the  sword  is  held. 

CHOP,  «.  i.  e.  Chap :  —  Chaps  and  chap' 
Chops.  fcUleiu     See  Chap. 

Chop- FALLEN. 

CHOP,  V.  s,*'  To  chop  in  or  out, — seems 
to  be — to  strike  in  or  out  suddenly, — with 
the  quickness,  suddenness  of  a  blow  or 
stroke ;  to  take,  to  snatch. 

Thus  also,  to  c?iop  logic, — "  to  answer  a 
snappish  quid,  with  a  knappish  quo,**  as 
Holinshed  expresses  it 

CHOP,  V.  -PINO.  "  To  c)iop  and  change," 
means  **  to  bargain  and  change,"  from 
A.  S.  Ceapan,  to  cheap,  traffic,  bargain,  buy 
or  sell. 

A  chipping  wind  or  sea,— a  changing 
wind  or  sea. 

CHOPPED,  p<.  -PT.  Chapped,  chappy. 
See  Chap. 

CHOPPING,  odL  A  cAttWy,  lusty,  plump, 
fat,  sc.  child;  (perhaps  chappy  or  choppy, 
having  large  chops  or  chaps.) 

CHORD,  t;.  s,  A  musical  Instrument,  the 
strings  of  which  were  made  of  dried  and 
twisted  gut  or  intestine. 

Gr.  Xopdn.  inimUnuntt  and  hence  Chorda^  i.  e. 
fides,  ex  inte$tino  contorto,  et  arefscto. — Ltnnep. 
To  the  same  purport  is  Voss.,  sc.  because  they 
(the  chord*  or  strings  of  a  musical  instniment) 
were  usually  made  of  the  smaller  intestines  of 
animals.    See  Coed. 
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CHORO<}RAPH£R,  <.    OnewhodeH. 

-PHY.  neates  or  describes  a  region  or 

-PHic-AL.      country  ;  a  particular  region. 

-ALLY.  Or.  Xttpot  tpaiium,  a  region  or 

country ;  and  fpa^«iv,  to  grave,  to  delineate,  to 
describe. 

CHORUS,  s.  App.  to— A  number  of 
-RAL.  singers,  singing  in  concert  An 
-RALLY,   harmonious  comMny. 

Choral,  s,  is  used  by  roz  as  choir  is 
commonly  used.     See  Choir. 
Gr.  Xopoti  L.  Chorus. 

CHOUGH,  s.  The  name  by  which  the 
common  Jackdaw  (Corvus  numedula)  is 
sometimes  called  in  England.  The  Cornish 
Chough  is  the  Red-legged  Crow,  (Gdtmi 

gracuhu.) 

A. 8.  Cm;  Fr.  Ckouca,  8k.  derives  from  the 
sound  which  the  bird  utters. 

CHOULE,*  s.   UsuaUy  written  Jowl,  (qr.) 
*Broum. 

CHOUSE,  V.  s.  To  deprive  of  by  a  trick, 
a  cheat,  a  fraud. 

Ihre  and  Serenius  both  refer  to  8v.  Kitua, 
which  the  first  interprets  fsscinare,  and  the  latter 
nugari.  Sk.  and  Jun.  conceive,  that  ToehamaeaA 
To  cozen,  have  the  saxne  origin.  (See  To  Coses.) 
They  deduce  To  eonen  from  D.  Ko$sn  or  kootn, 
which  Kllian  interprets,  blandirl,  adulari.  T.  H. 
(in  8k.)  thinks  the  word  is  taken  fhna  Turkish 
ChiaotiSf  a  messenger  of  the  Turkish  empenc; 
and  Mr.  Gifibrd  oonflrms  this  conjecture.  A  mes- 
senger, or  chiaoutt  (written  by  Usckluyt  cAam,) 
firom  the  Grand  8ignior,  in  1609,  oommittcd  s 
gro««  fraud  upon  the  Turkish  and  Persian  mer- 
chants resident  in  England,  by  cheating  them  out 
of  4000<.  Hence,  from  the  notoriety  of  the  dr- 
cumstance,  to  ehiaous,  ehauss,  or  ekouss,  «ss  to 
do  as  this  ehiaou*  did, — 8&  to  cheat,  to  defraud. 
(See  Gifforia  B.  Jonson,  \v.  37.)  Butler,  a  msa 
of  undoubted  learning,  perhaps  coined  "  euldu'i%' 
as  a  matchword  to  du}wu*d.  Ckouie,  the  #.,  bov- 
cTer,  is  app.  not  to  him  who  cAomms,  but  to  him 
who  is  ehotued. 

CHRISM,  s.  ad.  Variously  written,- 
Chrisome,  cresome,  chrism.  App.  to — ^The 
sacred  oil,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the 
administration  of  baptism ;  also  to  the 
cloth,  with  which  the  infant  was,  at  or 
immediately  after  baptism,  covered.  A 
chrisome  child  is  a  child  in  its  chrisone 
cloth.— See  Steevens*s  Shak.,  Hen.  V.  Act 
iL  sc.  3.  n.  4. 

Fr.  Chres-wu;  It.  -ima;  from  Gr.  Xpt'fio,  tt 
ointment,  {xpttiv,  to  anoint) 

CHRISTEN,  V.  Fr.  Chrestienner,  (It 
-ENDOM.  Battexzare;    Sp.  Baptizar,) 

-BNiNa.  to  perform  the  rite  or  cere- 

-TiAN,«.adL      mony  of  baptising. 
-TiAN-xsM.       Christendom,  is  used  by  old 
-ITY.  writers  as  we  now  use  Chrii- 

-lZE,t;.  ttanityf  and  Christianitfft  o 

-LY,  ad.  av.  Christendom  now  is,  was  app. 
-NB8S,i.*  to  the  chrtsOamzed  portion 

-ooRAPHY.t      of  the  globe.— •if«»««*'^ 

Caiii8T-MA8,«.  ^Bp.HaU.    iCowper. 

-LESB.t  It,  CiisUan^,  -ii^if  SP-  J*^ 

tian-o,  'idad;  Fr.  ChresHen,  -ienU;  h.  CSr»- 
Uanus,  fh»m  Gr.  Xptrrot,  the  anointed.  »» 
Chrism.    Un- 


•  Om.  Cbopp-sb,  -imo.  Locks. 


CHU 

CHROMATIC,  ad.  -AL.  App.  in  paint- 
ing, and  abo  (met)  in  music.  "  I  ain  now 
come  to  the  third  part  of  painting,  which 
it  caDed  the  rhromatique  or  colouring. 
Opentm  calores  is  the  very  word  which 
Horace  naes  to  signify  words  and  elegant 
expresuona.** — Dryden. 
dr.  Xp«mq,  eoJour. 

CHRONIC,  ad.  -al.    Temporary,  or  re- 
tnniiig  at  a  certain  time. 
GK.  X^0Mt.  time;  FT.  Ckromique, 

CHRONICLE,  V.  8,  "  General  or  yearly 
-SB.  relatioiia  of  the  chief  matters,  acted 
-1ST.     or  happening  in  a  coimtiy." — Cot. 

To  cArom'clr,  is — ^to  arrange,  to  narrate, 
to  record,  events,  in  the  order  of  their 
SQcecasion,  in  the  order  of  time. 

Gk.  Xpant^  time;  It.  &  Sp.  Cronica;  Ft.  Chro- 


*tOGT. 


-LOO-IC. 

-tcax. 


CHRONOGRAM,  *.      Chronology  and 
-MATICAL.    Ckromography  are  equiv^ent 
•MATXST.      Chronology  f — a  discourse  on  the 
•maPHKE.  knowledge  or  science  of  time ; 
-OBAPHT.     on  the  period,  order,  succes- 
sion, of  events,  in  time. 
CkronometCTt  —  an    instrument 
to  measure  time;  the  minutes 
and  hours  of  time. 
CkroiK^amf  app.  to  —  writings 
expressing  the  time:   e. g.  on 
medals,  the  year  in  which  they 
were  coined. 

^  -^  ,  -'•^ ;  Sp.  -craphia,  -to- 
|"*»  **•  Cromoh^,  Chronogram^  from  H^vot^ 
™^  •»>  jP^/M/AOt  from  7pa^iv,  to  write. 
^ft***^^'  "y^  Xptnot,  and  \eY-eiv,  to  diacourse. 
CJMagMiirr,  ftom  Xfio*off,  and  ^icrp-civ,  to  mea- 
•■■*■    Om.  -KATiCAiir.  Wood. 

CHR  YSO-LITE, «.     "  The  golden  colour 
ia  the  topoce,  gave  it  the  name  of  ehryto- 
Stkr^HoUand.  Plinie. 
Ami  Or.  Xpwcot,  golden,  and  kiBot,  a  stone. 

CHUBB,  s.    A  fish.' 

-■T.         CksiA^jf,— large,  plump,  fat 

^FACnx   CktM,  the  fish,  Sk.  thinks  is  so  called 
its  hcMl,  (se.  the  sise  of  it,)  in  A.  S.  Cop, 
pwhapi.   Chukkp;  or  otherwise,  from 
)    SeeCBorriKO. 

CHUCK,  V.  s.  Chuckle,  p.  Chuck,  (Jun.) 
is  tiie  call  of  the  cock  to  the  hens,  when  he 
Ims  firand  a  grain  of  com.     See  Chick. 

To  duck,  (if  not  to  ckoekt  qv.)  is  also  to 
itrike  mder  the  chin,  so  as  to  produce  a 
•ovnd  from  the  collision  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw,  aimilar  to  that  of  the  cock :  to 
rtnke,  to  toss,  to  cast,  to  throw. 

To  tkmek,  n. — to  chockf  to  shock,  to  cast 
<K  Ihtov,  by  a  short  motion,  (a  mere 
shakt.) 

Aha  to  make  a  chucking  or  chuckling 
vm;  in  derision,  mockery  or  triumph. 
And  thna  we  also  use — to  crow  over. 

CBUET,t.  Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  note  upon 
Ae  aprenion  of  Prince  Henry,  **  Peace, 
timei,  ^eace,"  observes,  that  in  an  old 
Book  of  Cookery,  printed  in  1596,  he  found 
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A  selfish,  coarse,   ill- 


CHY 

a  receipt  to  make  chewets,  vihich,  from  their 
mgredients,  seem  to  have  been  fat  greasy 
puddings ;  and  to  these,  he  adds,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Prince  alludes.  The 
word  is  probably  from  the  v.  To  chew, 

CHUFF,  *.  -Y. 

humoured  fellow. 

Chuffy, — ^groBS,  coarse. 

I  know   not,  says    Sk.,  whether  from  A.  S. 
^^'."®T*  ''•"^'»  *  c"k  or  barxel.  by  a  metaphor 
•ufflcientiy  elegant;  part,  if,  as  I  suspect,  it  was 
primarily  spoken  of  a  clown,  large  and   burly, 
given  both  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness.    Chough 
seems  to  include  within  it  the  signification  of 
huff,  i.  e.  heavtd,  raised,  swollen,  sc.  with  anger 
vexation;   from  A.  8.  Heofan,    to    raise:    heof, 
with  the  usual  prefix  at,  would  give  gtheof;  and 
by  the  change  of  g  into  e,  eeof,  evff,  evf,  the 
large  vessel;    and  by  softening  the  e  into  ch, 
would  be  formed  chuff,  the  burly,  swollen  man ; 
swollen  either  with  gluttony;and  guszling,  or  with 
ill  tempers. 

CHUMP,  *.  Any  thing  champed  ;  a  piece, 
a  lump. 

CHURCH,  V,  t.  "  A  church  is  a  religious 
-INO.  assembly,  or  the  large  fair  build- 
•LiKE.  ing  where  they  meet;  and  some- 
-DOM.  times  the  same  word  means  a 
-SHIP,  synod  of  Bishops  or  Presbyters; 
and  in  some  places  it  is  the  Pope  and  a 
General  Council." — WcUts.  Logic, 

The  thanksgiving  of  women  after  child- 
birth is  commonly  called,  the  churching  of 
women. 

Church  is  much  used  pref. 
Dan.   Kirke;    Sw.  Kyrka ;    D.  Kereke;   Get. 
Ktrch;  from  Gr.  Kvpiaxn.  ("c.  ouc«a,)  Dominica 
domus,  the  house  of  the  Lord.    Dis-  Un- 

CHURL,  t.    A  churl  or  carl  is  a  robust, 
-ISH.  strong  man ;  a  rustic,  labouring 

-ISH-LY.  man  ;  uncivilized,  unpolished, 
-NESS.  rude,  brutal,  ill-humoured,  self- 
ish. 
A.8.CeorU;  Gtt.  Kerl  t  D.  KatrU ;  perhaps 
eompoimded  of  e«  (xe)  and  er,^eer ,-  and  the 
dim.  et  thus,  Katr-el,  Kerl.    Bee  Easi.. 

CHURN,  V.  3.  -INO.  A  vessel  in  which, 
by  constant  turning  of  milk,  butter  is  made. 
D.  Kam,karner;  Dan.  Kutrne;  Sw.  Kerna. 
Prom  A.  8.  Cffrran,  etrran;  Ger.  Kehren;  D. 
Ketrtn:  vertere,  revertere,  to  move  backwsrds 
and  forwards.  Chyren,  chyr'n,  chum,  is  thcpa«/ p. 
of  Cyrran ;  and  so  called  (Sk.)  because  to  separate 
the  butter,  the  staff  is  sharply  turnwt  about. 

CHYLE,  s.     CoL  calls  it,  the  white  juice 
-ous.  of  digested  meat :  the  matter 

-IFACT-ION.  whereof   our  blood  is   made. 
-IVE.  The  word,  he  adds,  originally 

-CRT,  signifies,  a  juice  concocted  by 

heat  unto  a  consistence,  that  holds  both  of 
moisture  and  dryness. 

Chili/action,  and  Chilifactive,  are  used  by 
medical  writers;  and  Arbuthnot  calls  the 
vessels  which  make  chyle — chylopoetick. 

It.  Ckilo;  Sp.  Chi/lo;  Fr.  ChyU,  chplote;  L. 
Ckglutf  Gr.  XvXov,  from  x^-ctv,  to  pour,  because 
the  moisture,  which  substances  pour  forth,  wlie- 
thcr  it  be  by  bruJslng,  chopping  or  other  means, 
is  so  called.  Fiom  the  same  origin  is  Chgme,  Or. 
Xv/Aor,  moisture  or  Juice. 
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CIN 


CIR 


CHTMIST,  i.     Chy-  or  Che-mutryt—a 
-MTRT.       science;    by  which  the  nature 
'ic,ad.t,    and   properties    of  matter  are 
-ICAL.         investigated  and  ascertained. 
-ICALLT.     *  Burton, 

-ISTICAL.*  Fr.  Ckywu-que;  8p.  -eo;  It  Chitnico. 
Perhaps  ttom  Xufia^  tnm  xevc^vt  to  poor ;  for  he, 
says  VosB.  who  pours  or  mlies  metais,  changes 
them  and  converts  the  baser  to  the  purer.    Al- 

CICATRICE,  or  Cicatrix,  i.    A  scar,— 
- IZE,  V.        (a  mark. — Shak. ) 
-IZ-ATION.  Fr.  ft  It.  cieaUiee.  Scheidius  thinks 
-INO.  it  may  be  firom  Gr.  Kikmiv,  the  re- 

duplicate form  of  icocii',  whenoe  Kai«i¥,  were. 
Martin.,  fh>m  Caeot  because  the  cicatrig  eaeei, 
that  is,  closes  the  open  wound. 

CICERONE,  It,  $.  A  name  given  to  a 
guide  to  works  of  art,  gen.  of  curious  re- 
search ; — qd.  As  eloi^uent  on  these  subjects 
as  Cieero  himself  could  have  been. 

CICERONIANISM,  t.  An  imiUUon 
or  servile  following  of  the  style  or  phraseo- 
logy of  Cieero, 

CICURATE,*  V.  -lON.t     To  tame,    to 

train. — *Brown,     ^Ray, 
L.  Cicur^  (of  uncertain  etymology,)  tame. 

CIDER,  8.    A  liquor  made  of  apples. 

The  L.  SHcerOf  Gr.  2tK€pa,  is  rendered 
by  Wiclif— *yrfyr ;  the  A.  S.  Ver. — bear ; 
and  the  Mod.  Ver. — strong  drink, 

Fr.  Cid^e;  Sp.  -ra;  It.  Si-eera;  D.  &  Ger. 
-der ;  Sw.  Cider.  Goldast  (in  Wach.)  thinks  from 
Heb  Sedar^  to  inebriate.  The  D.  ft  Ger.  Sieden^ 
bullire,  ebulllre,  to  boil,  to  bubble,  seems  to  pre- 
sent another  etymology ;  since  ftom  the  bubbling, 
sparkling  nature  of  the  liquor,  the  application  of 
the  term  (as  above)  is  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

CIERGE,  s.  Fr..  Cierge,  which  Cot  calls, 
A  big  wax  candle ;  Tyrw.,  wax- tapers. 

CILIARY,*  ad.    App.  to  the  hair  of  the 

ey.e-lid,  or  Uie  eye-lash Ray. 

L.  Citiumt  the  lid  of  the  eye.  It  is  probable 
that  cilia  are  so  called  because  they  continually 
ntovere.  {CiUent,'—ciU«re  antiquis  sit  movere.— 
Fott.)    Super- 

CILICIOUS,*  ad.     Hairy.— *J?rottm. 
In  CUieia  a  cloth  was  manufitctured  of  gt>ats' 
hair,  called  eilieium, 

CIMETER,  t.  Cot  calls  it  '<a  scymUar 
or  tmyter ;  a  kind  of  short  and  crooked 
sword,  much  in  use  among  the  Turks." 
Its  crookedness  consists  in  its  being  bent 
backwards. 
Fr.  Cim-eterre;  8p.  -aiarra.    See  Sctxitak. 

CINCTURE,  s.  Any  thing  that  girds,  or 
surrounds,  or  incloses ;  a  girdle,  an  in- 
closure. 

L.  Cingere,  einctumt  to  gird.  Pre-  Pro-  Sub- 
(Suc-)  Un- 

CINDER,  s.  The  reliques  or  refuse  of 
burned  coal ;  of  any  thing  burnt 

Fr.  Cen-dre;  It.  -«fv,  £rom  L.  Citure,  the  ab- 
lative of  CintM. — Men.  Voss.,  and  after  him 
Scheidius  think  from  icovivt  which  not  only  is  app. 
to  dust,  but  also  to  ashes ;  and  is  so  called,  per- 
haps,—A  levitate  qua  movetur,  from  ciciv,  kiv»v, 
movere.  But  Sk.  prefers  A.  S.  Sinder,  which 
Som.  interprets  Sindert^  dross,  the  scum  of  metal 
tried  by  the  fire.  And  Sinder,  8k.  adds,  is  per- 
haps derived  Arom  A.  S.  Syndrian,  to  sunder,  to 
separate ;  because  the  dross  Is  separated  from  the 
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metal,  and  is,  as  it  were,  i^os  lecremeBtam,  mm 
potius  secrementum.  Hence  eindere,  nlksilse 
carbonis  exusti,— paruro  deflexo  seosu.  Felttiam 
uses  Cjfnder,  as  a  e.    In-cinerate. 

CINEREOUS,  ad,  -Rmous.  Used  in 
works  of  Natural  History. 

Of  any  ashy  colour ;    of  an  ashy  sub- 
stance.    See  CiMDEa. 

CINNAMON,  «.  A  spice.  Voss.  thinks 
so  called  because  it  emits  the  odour  of  the 
jimonutm* 

Gi.Kiwafitifiovi   L.  Clnnamo-mmm;    Fr. -aw; 
It  dr  Sp.  -mo. 

CINQUE-PACE,  «. -PORTS.   Onque-paee 

is  the  name  of  a  dance,  which  Sir  John 
Davies  describes,  and  calls  a  Galliard :  "  a 
swift  and  wandering  dance." 

''  The  Cinque-ports,  or  five  most  impor- 
tant havens,  viz.  Dover,  Sandwich,  Rom- 
ney,  Hastings,  Hyde." — BlacksUme, 
Fr.  Cinque ;  L.  ^tinqut,  five. 

CIPHER,  V,  s.  To  count,  to  reckon  ;  to 
-INO.  practise  the  rules  of  Arithmetic. 
-HOOD.*  To  practice  calculation  by  figurss. 
Also  to  write  in  fictitious  characters ;  cha- 
racters unknown  to  or  concealed  from 
others ;  and  then — to  characterise. 

A  cifher,  (met)  is  one  of  no  value,  no 
importance. — *  Goodwin, 

Fr.  Chifrer;  It  Of-era;  Sp.  -ror.    Men.  aays, 
fh>m  the  Heb. 

CIRC,  8,  -ENsiAN.  A  place  in  Rome, 
wherein  the  people  sat  to  behold  plays, 
games,  and  public  exercises.  Also  app. 
gen.  to  any  space  of  a  curcular  foim.  See 
Circle. 
L.  Circus;  Fr.  Cirque. 

CIRCLE,  V,  8,  To  go  round,  to  surroand, 
-ET.  to  inclose,  to  encompass;  to 

-INO.  move  round  or  about,  so  as  to 

-BR.*  return  to  the  point  from  which 

-CULE,  V.      motion    commenced.       And 
-cuL-ATE,  V,  thus  met — 
-ATiON.         To  eireuUUe,  sc.  a  rumour,  a 
-ATORY.        report, — ^is  to  cany  it  round  or 
-AR.  about,  to  spread  it  around  or 

-ARY.  about ;  to  disperse,  to  scatter. 

-ARLY. 
-INO. 

-ATORIOUS.t  Fr.  Cercle,  circuter ;   It.  CVre-oib, 
.ARiTvt         -9larej  Sp. -ulo, -^ular ;    L.  Cireu- 
fj-l  '«*'•   Or.KwXo*;    l^Circus!   Gr. 

-INE.I  Kipaor.    Of  uncertain  origin.  Per- 

haps A.  8.  Cyran,  to  turut  is  the  root    £ik 

CIRCUIT,  V,  *.•  CtrcuU  is  app.  esp.  to 
-ION.  the  portion  of  the  kingdom  round 
-ous.  or  about  which  the  judges  go,  at 
-ousLY.  certain  periods,  to  pex^rm  cer- 
-EER.t  tain  official  functions. 
-CUE,  V,  t  Circuiter  or  -«er, — one  who  goes 
the  circuit;  one  who,  that  which,  circuits  oir 
moves  in  a  circuit 

Circuitous  is  opposed  to — direct,  strsi^t. 

*PhiHp8.     ^Whitelock,    XFabyan. 

Ft.  fr  Sp.  Circu'4r;  It.  -Irs;  L.  Circuitme, 
ciroumitust  ttom  eireum,  and  Mvt,  past  p.  sf  frs^ 
to  go  around,  to  move  louad  or  about. 


B,  JotuoH,  'Bartow.  ^Btospi^ 
iff.  More. 
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CniCUM- AGITATE,'  ».     To    drive 
wnmad  with  freqa^it  and  repeated  motion ; 
to  Bkake,  to  whirl  around.— ^^p.  Taylor, 
dram,  and  ^f**-*^'  "•'•^  ^  •^  ftequentlj; 


CmCUMrAMBlEST,  ad.  Going  a- 
-lEscr.  roandt  nuToundia^^,  encircling, 
-OLATBytt.   encooipaasing. 

Gram^ambmiaie^-'arcvm,  Vk^ambuUUe, 

L.  CwrmmamMie,  p.  p.  (TfrmaMimMMu  /  from 
Clrvm.  omM,  (Or.  Ajit^,)  both  signifying  around, 
aadlrr,  togo. 

CmCUM-<:EPT,*  «.    To  surround. 

L.  Cirrm,  around,  and  Ca^^um,  past  p.  of  Ca- 
^■Tf.  to  take,  to  catch. 

CmCUM-CISE,  «.  (Met)  To  admit  to 
"■L  the  covenant  or  faiUi. 
-lOH.  ft.  CUre^n-eir;  IL -ciders;  Sp.  Cireun- 
•Mar;  t.  drcufli-^rftfre,  {emderej  to  cut  around. 
Oar  old  ».  CimcOTrid*  wa«  formed  immediately 
{■a  the  L.  ]».  ^*^  its  succeMor,  eireumeise,  u 
■ned  ftom  the  pa«i  p.    See  Cjuuaa.    Un- 

CmCUM-CUKSATION,  *.  A  running 
■roand  or  aJ>out. 
L.  Cirenm^mraartt  to  nm  around,  to  run  about. 

ORCUM-BtrCT,*  0.    .ioN.t      To  lead 
nmad  about,   to  lead  or  bring  astray,  to 
Wng  to  nothing ;  and  thus,  in  the  civil 
ls»t  to  annul,  to  canceL 
*Jfi^e.     ^B.  JcmoH. 
L  Gnneam^aictfr*,  -dmcUtm,  to  lead  around. 

CIRCUM-FER,*  eL  To  bear,  lead,  move 
-ncE,  a.  around,  surround,  encircle,  en- 
-butul.      compass. 

^Baeon.     Montague, 
ft.  Ckrtcmjh-cn-et :   It. -s«;  Sp.  Cireumferen- 
•ia;  Ih  Ctretum^trrt,  •ferem,  to  bear  around; 
^"-^-   Com-  D^  Dif-  In-  Of-  Pre-  Ph).  Ke-  Suf- 


CIBCUIMUFLEX, «.    A  bending  (line). 

ft.  Cvfti^tMi  It.  -t$Mot   Sp.  Cireu^/Uxo  ;  L. 
CtfCMm-Jhctertt  -JUrum^  to  bend  around. 

CIRCUM-FLUENT,  or. -OU8.  Flowing, 
tsiting,  swimming  around. 
!•» Cirtwmjimtrt,  -JiuetUf  to  flow  around. 

CIRCUM-FORAKEAN,*  odL  -Eou8.t 
Mag  around  the  forum  or  market-place — 
aaj  public  place ;  vagrant,  wandering. 
HoUaud.     ^Spectator, 
LOmn^orwaeiM;  from  eireumt  and  forum; 
Mtm  the  fitrwmt  or  market  pUiee. 

CIRCUM-FUSE,  0.      Poured    around; 
-loiL    spread  or  dispersed  around. 
-ILK»    liciremm'fvndertt  -futui,  to  pour  around ; 


CIRCIIH-GESTATION, «.   A  bearing 
wcnrjing  around. 

^  'UCtnmm  ^tlore,  to  bear  about ;  gutare,  formed 
^Mfiatut,  the  pdil  p.  of  gortrt,  to  bear  or  carry. 

CIRCUH-GYRATE,*   «.       To   move 
4oiL^     round;  to  perform  a  rotatory  or 
-mi.}  etreular  motion. 
'JTorv.      ^BoiUauL    Cudworth.    tXr  T. 


lt.Cimm§irtr:  I*,  ftoia  Ck-cum  Budjfjfrut ;  Gr. 
f^fur,  fkan  7»p-««i',  tecnTMre,  to  bend,  or  arch.      | 
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CIRCUM-JACENT,  ad.  Lying,  situate 
around. 

Pr.  Circonjaegnt ;  L.  Cireutn-jaeere,  -jaeena,  to 
lie  round  about. 

CIRCUM-JOVIAL.%.  The  satellites  or 
moons,  which  attend  around  the  planet 
Jupiter. — Derhanu 

CIRCUM- LOCUTION,  *.  -tory.  A 
circuitous  speech  or  expression. 

Circumlocution,  old  G.  Douglas  calls — 
aboutspe<ich, 

Pr.  Cireonlocu-Uon ;  It. -xione;  Sp.  dreunlo- 
eucion;  L,Circum-toquij  -tccutus,  to  speak  arovni/, 
eireuitoutty ;  not  straight  forward,  direct  to  the 
purpose. 

CIRCUM-MURE,  r.  As  used  by  Shak.  it 
is  equivalent  to — to  wall  around,  to  sur- 
round by  a  wall     See  Immure. 
L.  Cireum,  and  murut,  or  wunuM,  a  walk. 

CIRCUM -NAVIGATE,    t».       To    go 

-ABLE,  round  in  a  floating  vessel,  in  a 
-ATioN.  ship;  to  sail  around;  or,  as 
-ATOR.  Warner  expresses  it,  to  ctrcmn- 
*ai7,  (qv.) 

L.  Cireumj  and  navigare,  i.e.  aovM*  agert. 
Navis,  6r.  Now,  that  which  floats  or  swims,  from 
vociv,  to  float  or  swim. 

CIRCUM-PLEXION,#.   See  Complex. 

L.  Ciretim-plecti,  -ptectuMj  to  fold  around,  to 
enfold  or  embrace. 

CIRCUM-POSITION,  #.  A  placing  or 
putting  round  or  about 

L.  Circum-ponere,  -f>oHtum,  to  put  or  place 
around  or  about. 

CIRCUM-ROTATION,'  *.  -tory.     A 
wheeling  around. — *S.  Johnson,  ^Shenstone, 
L.  Cireumt  and  rota,  a  wheel. 

CIRCUM-SAIL,*  V,    To  saU  around,  to 
circumnavigate. — *  Warner, 
L.  Cireum^  and  Eng.  SaiL 

CIRCUM-SCRIBE,  v.  To  grave,  or 
-PT-ioK.  write  around,  sc.  certain  lines, 
-IVE.  limits,  or  bounds;  and  thus,  to 
-IVELY.     limit  or  bound,  to  confine. 

Pr.  Cire-on»crir« ;  It,  -oterivere ;  Sp. -utueribir ; 
L.  Cireumueri-bere,  -piirm,  to  ffrave  around.  In- 
Un-    Om.  -BcairrLT.  Milfon. 

CIRCUM-SPECT,  ad.  To  look  around ; 
-ION.  to  search  around ;  and  tlras  to 

-LT.  examine,  or  observe,  carefully, 

-KE88.  cautiously;    to    be    watchful, 

-IVELY.*       vigilant,  attentive. 
-8PTCUOD8.t  *Fox.     ^Feltham, 

Pr.  Cire-oufpecUon  ;  It.  -ctpetio^  -otpniont;  Sp. 
-wuptcio;  L.  Cireum-tpictrtj  -sptetutf  to  look 
around.    In-  Un- 

CIRCUM-STANCE,*  v.  s.  It  is  app,^ 
-ANT,  ad,  individually, — to  any  thing  sur- 
-ANT-LY.*  rounding,  or  in  any  manner 
•^iAL,ad.s.  attending,  accompanying,  or 
-lALLY.  connected  with  the  main  fiict ; 
-iATE,t;.aJ.  collectively,  in  the  plural,  to 
the  whole  state,  situation  or  condition  of 
aflbirs,  as  formed,  constituted,  or  com- 
posed by  various  separate  particulars ;  the 
particulars.     And — 

To  circumstance,  and  circumstantiate,  are 
K2 
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to  CAUBe  to  be,  to  put  or  place  in  sach 
state,  situation,  or  condition ;  to  assure  or 
confirm  by  circumstances. 

Circumstaniiai,  is  app.  by  Milton  to  men 
attentive  to  circumstances,  to  minute  par- 
ticulars.— *Chaloner. 

Ft.  Cire-onstance ;  It.  -ostanza;  8p.  •mutoneto; 
L.  Circmmstare,  -*tan»,  to  stand  around.    Un- 

CIRCUM-T£RIlAN£OUS,*ai;.  Being 
or  dwelling  around  the  earth,  (terra.) 
*HoUywelL 

CIRCUM-VALLATION,  *.    App.  gen. 

to — The  fortifications  thrown  around  any 

place. 

It.  Cire-oHvailuzione ;  Sp.  'Unvataeion  :  L.Cir- 
cv n-M/lare,  to  ■uixound  with  a  vallum^  i.  e.  with 
a  fortiilcation,  composed  ex  vallitt  of  stakes. 

CIRCUM-VENT,  v.    To  come  around, 

-ER.     8c.  either  by  fraud  or  force;    now 

-ION.    used  in  general  with  a  subaudition 

-ING.    of  fraud ;  and  thus — 

To  surround  or  encompass,  to  entangle, 

to  embarrass, — ^with  snares ;  to  deceive,  to 

delude,  to  cheat 

To  come  around  any  one,  is  still  used  in 

Tulgar  speech. 

Fr.  Cire-onvenir;  It.  >oii«Mlr«;  L.  Cireum- 
oenirtf  -vtntus,  to  come  around. 

CIRCUM-VERSION,*  *.     A  tummg 
around,  or  about — *Holland, 
I*.  CircuwtHoerttrs 

CIRCUM-VEST,*  V.    To  clothe  around. 
*Wotton,     1m  Cireum-vestire. 

CmCUM-VOLVE,*i;.-voLUTioN.t    To 

roll  around. — *Herrick.    ^Bp.  HtUL 
Fr.  Cireomvolu-Uon;   It  -stone ;   L.  Circum^ 

CIST.    See  Ctst. 

CISTERN,  «.  Any  thing  hollow ;  sc.  to 
receive  and  contain  water  or  other  liquid. 

A  tUiA  est  eistemOf  says  Vote.  Fr.  Ce*t«m» 
See  Chsst. 

CIT,  s.  -E88.*  Used  contemptuously  for 
cUizenf  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  esp. 
the  City  of  London. — *Dryden, 

CITADEL,  s,  A  strong  fort  or  castle, 
that  serves  both  to  defend  and  to  curb  a 
city. — Cot, 

Fr.  CUadeU-4i  It.  -a,  from  CUade.  Men.  de- 
duces it  from  CivlUu,    See  Cxtt. 

CITE,  V.  To  call  upon,  or  require  to  come 
-AL.  forward  or  appear;  to  summon. 
-ATION.  Also,  to  bring  forward  or  pro- 
-ATORT.  duce ;  to  quote, 

-ER«  Fr.  Cittr;  L.  CUar§,  {torn  Ciere,  idem 

JQOd   movtrtt   interdum   etiam   quod   vocare. — 
W/iM.    Perhi^>9  from  K(-<iir,  <re,  to  go.  Ac-  Con- 
Ex-  Fore-  In-  His-  Re-  Sub-  (Sus>) 

CITHERK,  «.  In  Eng.  called  also  a 
guitar. 

8w.  Zietra;  Fr.  Cw<f«,  guUan ;  It.  Citara, 
e«tra^  ghUara;  Sp.  GuUarra;  L.  Ci/hara;  Gr. 
Kitfopa. 

CITOLE,  s.  "  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  his  very 
curious  History  of  Music,  supposes  it  to 
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have  been  a  sort  of  dulcimer,  and  that  the 

name  is  a  corruption  of  L.  CisteUa.*'-' 

Typo. 
Ft.  CUoU  ;  Low  L.  CUola,  a  musical  instnuneot. 

CITRINE,  ad.  -ATION.    Of  the  colour  of 
the  citron,  or  "  a  deep  yellow  colour.*' 

CITY,  s.     *'  A  city  is  a  town  incorporated, 
-iZRSfS.ad.    which  is  or  has  been  the  see 
-IZENSHIP.     of  a  bishop." — Blaekstone. 
-lEO.  Citizen,    (It    CUtadino;   Sp. 

-CISM.*  Ciudadano;  Fr.  Ci/o^en,)— An 

inhabitant  of  a  city;  one  who  dwells  or 
inhabits  in  a  city  ;  one  who  possesses  or 
enjoys  certain  privileges  of  a  city ;  a  free- 
man of  a  city ;  one  who  follows,  pursues, 
or  practises  the  trades  or  businesses  of  s 
city ; — as  opposed  to  those  who  do  not 

City,  is  very  much  used  pre£ 

Stanihurst  (Description  of  Ireland,  c.  1,) 
affects  to  write  ciuitie ;  and  Fuller,  dty- 
nesse,  as  distinguished  from  church. 

*B.  Jonson. 

Fr.  CtUi  It.  Cit't^  -ads;  Sp.  Ciudsd;  L  Ci- 
viUUt  tTom  civit ;  perhaps,  says  Voss.  from  C0- 
ivU,  and  thus  of  the  same  origin  as  Ceetui} 
eo-Uus,  k  coeundo,  coming  togetber;  In  nnum 
coeuHte»  vlvnnt.  Or  from  Kieiv,  ««,  vedert,»- 
cause  they  come  to  the  same  society  or  atsemMy. 
Martin,  prefers  eUrCt  that  is,  voeare,  the  wore 
being  app.  to  those,  who  are  called  to  the  same 
place.    Con- 

CIVET,  *.  Civet— ia  an  unctuous  substanee 
secreted  in  a  bag  near  the  tail  of  a  qutd- 
ruped,  the  Viverra  zibetha  of  LinneiM,  s 
native  of  the  Brazils,  the  Coast  of  Guines, 

and  the  East  Indies. 

Fr.  Civett ;  animal  odorifeiant,  from  Ax.  Mti; 
scum,  froth. — Mem. 
CIVIC,  ad.  -AL.     Civic  crowns,  —  crowns 
for  peaceful  services  to  the  diy  or  state; 

opposed  to  military. 
L.  CivicuSf  from  Civis.    See  Cirr. 

CIVIL,  ad.  Of  or  belonging  or  pertaining 
-LY.  to  a  city  or  state ;  to  the  policy 

-ITY.  or  government  of  a  eily  or  state; 

-IAN.  having  the  habits,  or  msnnen, 

-ISB,  V.  or  dispositions  acquired  by  living 
-ISATION.  together  in  the  same  city  or  state. 
-ISER.  Urbane,  polished,  or  polite ;  nu- 
-I8T.*  mane,  gentle,  complying i  I*" 
litic;  grave,  serious.  Opposed  to  tho« 
who  live  in  a  state  of  natural  wiMncss 
and  rudeness;  also  opposed  to  military » 
to  ecclesiastical ;  and,  in  Law,  to  crimiMj- 
Civil  war  is  war  between  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  same  city  or  state. 
*fVarburton. 
L.  CMlit,  from  Civit.    See  Cixr.    In-  Un- 

CIZARED,'  pt.  Cut  or  clipped.  Sec 
ScissARS. — *Beau.  Sf  F. 

CIZE,'  V.  s.     Now  written  Siztt  (q^O 

*Grew. 

CLACK,  v.  s.    To  make  a  noise  like  that 

-Eiu      of  a  clock ;  a  continued,  monotonow 

-XMO.    noise;  incessant  talk.  ,;. 

A  clack  dish,— a  dish  with  a  clocking  «« 

or  cover. 
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Pk.  CSiifwr  fio*  CUqmtr:  Ger.  Klat$ektn;  Dot. 
JTIcela,  lo  clacM  or  eUck.  Jun.  Sk.  and  Wach. 
think  aU  an  fonned  ftom  the  sound.  And  see 
Clock. 

CLAD,  pi.     Clothed.     See  To  CLOTHa 
A.  &  Ciadtd,  g*-eladsi ;  Dan.  KUbO,    Un- 

CLAIM,  n.  a.  Pr.  Clamer, — ^to  call,  cry, 
-AST.  speak  aloud  or  out  Also,  to  claim, 
-BK.  to  make  a  eUiim  to,  or  lay  in  a  claim 
for ;  to  challenge,  demand,  pretend  a  title 
nntix — CSsf. 

Oar  presot  asage,  Sk.  thinks,  is.  with  a  slightly 
Tiried  •ignificatlon,  from  the  L.  Clamart^  1.  e.  to 
deiattd  a  right  by  a»lUng  loudly  for  it.  Clame,  in 
SpeBser;  tlmrnatioMy  in  Browne;  and  elamantj  in 
Tbomaaii.  are  more  lit.  from  the  L.  See  Cx.axc. 
A«s  Coo-  De-  Dia-  Ex-  Mis-  Pro-  Re-  Un- 

CLAM,  or  Clbm,  r.  Clammt.  To  stick, 
to  fasten  tiqpether;  to  make,  keep,  or  hold 
fist  or  tight  together;  to  constringe,  or 
conatrainy  or  constrict 

Gammy, — sticky,  glutinous;  of  an  ad- 
hesire  dampness. 

"  My  intrailB  were  clemmed  with  keeping 
«  perpetual  &st" — Masnnger, 

D.  Xlam,  elampt  tenaz;  Ger.  Klmmen,  con- 
sbiBcere,  to  hold  tight:  Dan.  Klammer;  A.  8. 
Clam,  a  hand;  and  the  A.S.  v.  CUemian,  llnire, 
oMialic,  to  anoint,  to  smear  over,  to  damme. 
Otfirwmrt,  to  harden  or  stiffen.— foas.  Clmmm'd, 
in  Gloucestershire.  (Oroec)  means  to  be  choked  mp, 
as  the  mill  is  elamm*d  np;  and  in  the  north, 
''  d.  Ray.— "  CtaM'tf  or  clam'tf,  starred ;  be- 
hy  fimiiiie^  tlio  cats  and  bowels  are,  as  it 
etmmmed  or  stuck  together.  Sometimes  it 
iigaifics  fUnty ;  and  we  know  in  thirst  the  mouth 
is  »«ry  elteo  eteamy.*'  P.  Plonhman  appUes  it  to 
tke  sensatioo  of  cold.  The  A.  8.  Cl€em-ian  is 
fBsaed  fltom  Cht-iimanf  ^liwuim,  by  change  of  g 
boo  e.  and  of  the  Towel  i  Into  «  or  et,^^lam-an, 
eUemiau,    See  To  Lxmjb. 

CLAMBER,  0.    See  To  Climb. 

9w.  ClamiT9 ;  elamber  or  elammer,  from  the  e 
To  dimA:  the  p««terperfect  of  which  was  written 
I  and  eiawtben.    See  To  Cumb. 


CLAME,  ».  9.    To  call  aloud,  to  call  or 
-4VT.  cry  out,  aloud ;  to  raise  a  noisy, 

-Anoir.  continued  or  repeated  call  or 
•OUR,  tr.  a.    cry. 

•OftOVa.  It*  Ckiamare;  Sp.  Clamar^  Llamar; 
««MansT  Y  ^*  CUtmrer,  -ear;  from  L.  Ciamare. 
«w«v»i<i.    ^1^^^^^  jn  Shak/s  Winter's  Tale, 

upon  which  the  commentators  are  at 
Tariaace,  may  haTC  been  formed 
from  etam,  to  elms,  choke  up.    In- 

CLAMP,  «.      To  harden  or  stiffen;    to 
tiriMcn,  to  strengthen. 
0.  KImaife  ;  Armed  frmn  To  tlam. 


CLANf  s.  -SHIP.    App.  to  the  young,  the 
dtOdren,  oflbpring,  progeny,  descendants. 
In  StK,  a  tribe  or  ikmily,  (Lye.)  In  Go.  Klam, 
^i;  KImnain,  pamUi,  Uttie children,  (Lnke 


Z.111;   0.  X/ajm,  kleffn;   Oer.  Klein,  parvus, 
snap;— these  seem  to  be  words  of  the  same 


CLAKCUIiAR,*  ad.     Ft.  Clandestine— 
-COLABLT.*     dose,  privy,  secret,  hidden. 
•sanxB.       *Not  uncommon  in  older  di- 
•bOnxBLT.   vinet. 

LCIaacmlarimg,  and  Claudeslimut^  fonned  from 
UChm;  Itself  of  uncertain  origin 
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CLANG,  9.  f.     App.  to-»The  noise  of 
-OUR.  cranes  and  some  other  birds,  of 

-ous.*         hounds,  of  armour,  of  an  arrow 

Clank,  v,  e.  from  a  bow,  of  the  trumpet,  &c. 
*Brown» 
Ger.  Klingen,  tinnire ;  Klatig,  tinnitus ;  Dan. 
Klang,  klingre ;  D.Klineken,  kiinghen;  Fr.Clan- 
p*nr;  L.  Ciamgor,  from  the  Or.  KXa^Yeiv.  i  sono 
fictum.— FoM.  Clang,  by  changing  g  into  k^  be- 
comes Clank. 

CLAP,  V.  s.  Appears  to  have  orig.  denoted 
-PER,  V.  s,  some  such  quick  and  repeated 
-DISH.  motion,  as  the  leaping^  beating, 

or  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  and  then,  more 
gen.  other  quick  motions  or  actions, — as  to 
clap  hands,  to  strike  them  quickly  together ; 
to  applaud ;  to  clap  to  a  door,  to  shut  it 
quickly ;  to  clap  up  in  prison,  to  shut  up 
quickly,  suddenly ;  to  clap  on,  to  put  on, 
quickly ;  (met)  to  clap  up  a  marriage,  to 
close  or  conclude  it  quickly,  suddenly. 

It  is  also  app.  to  the  sound  whicb  attends 
such  quick  and  repeated  motions  or  actions, 
as  to  clap  at  the  door ;  knock,  strike  at  it 
quiekly. 

Clap'di$k,  —  "He  clapt  his  dieh  at  a 
wrong  man's  door." — Ray, 

8w.  Klap-pa;  Dan.-j>c;  D.-pen;  Get.Klop/tn, 
pulsare,  percntere,  fcrlre.  Som.  explains  the  A.  S. 
Clappan^  "  palpitare,  to  leap  as  the  hart  doth,  to 
move,  to  dance,  to  pant,  to  elappe."  And  it  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  common  course  of  cor- 
ruption, Item  the  A.  S.  Ge-hleap-an,  gleapan,  and 
by  change  of  ^  into  e,  and  the  omission  of  e, 
elap-any  or  elappan.    Be- 

CLAPPER,*  s.  Cot  says,—"  Clapier,  a 
clapper  of  conies ;  a  heap  of  stones,  where- 
into  they  retire  themselves;  or,  (as  our 
clapper,)  a  court  walled  about,  and  full  of 
nests  of  boards,  or  stones  for  tame  conies." 
Barrett  says  it  is  also  a  dove-cot— *CAaiM;«r. 
Mid.  L.  Claperia,  elaperiiu;  Fr.  Clapier.  Of 
uncertain  etymology.— See  If  en.  and  Du  Cange. 

CLAPPER-CLAW,  v.  Compounded  of 
clapper,  app.  (met)  to  the  tongue,  and  claw^ 
to  scratch  or  tear. 

CLARET,  «.  A  wine,  (made  of  red  and 
white  grapes,)  so  called  from  its  clearness. 
See  Clarr^. 

Fr.  Clairet;  Sp.  Cla-rete;  It  -rtito.  **Clairet 
est  vin  elair,  raflom.'* — See  Men, 

CLARIFY,  t;.    To  make  clear  or  bright, 
-IFYINO.        splendid,  illustrious,  famous. 
-IFICATION.   It, Chiarita}  L.  Ciaritas;  "Fr. 
-ITT.  Clarti,  clearness,  light,  bright- 

-ITUDE.*  ness,  lustre,  transparency.'* — 
Cot.  Clarity  (in  Widif,  cleerte/)  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  a  favourite  word. 

*/.  Beaumont. 

Sp.  CtariM-ear;  Fr.  -er;  L.  Clarificarei  elarum 
reddere.  L.  Clarus,  clear,  bright,  aodjl<rt,  to 
make,  or  cause  to  be.  The  Gr.  Ao(a^ov  aov  ro 
avoua,  is  in  the  Vulgate,— C/aH>foa  nomen  tnum  ; 
which  is  rendered  1^  WicUf— Ctar^c  thi  name. 
The  Mod.  Ver.  hu^glorifg.    Un- 

CLARION,  s.  -ET.  A  kind  of  small, 
straight  -  mouthed,  and  shrill  -  sounding 
trumpet — Cot. 

Fr.  Clairon;  It.  Chiarina ;  Sp.  Clarion;  from 
the  L.  Clarui.    Skelton  writes  Clarlonar. 


CL  A 

CLARRJ^:/  #.     •*  Wine  mixed  with  hon^ 
and  spices,  and  afterwards  strained  tiU  it  is 
eUar." — Tyrw,     See  Claret. 
*Ckamcer.  Bemert. 

CLARY,*  V.  To  clary,  from  the  L.  Clarus, 
is  to  make  a  clear,  distinct,  noise — qd. 
sounding  his  clarion.  App.  to  the  cry  of 
the  Crane.— •-rfr/Attr  Golding, 

CLASH,  V,  9.  -INO.  Met— To  strike  op- 
positely, or  against;  to  be  contrary,  con- 
tradictory, or  opposite  to ;  to  contradict  or 

oppose. 

D.  Ktetten;  0«r.  Klattchen;  Gr.  KXafcfv.  Like 
clock,  vox  k  BODO  tLcttk.—Sk.    But  see  Lash. 

CLASP,  V.  #.  To  clip,  to  embrace ;  and 
•ER.      thns — to  hold  fast,   to  fasten,   to 

-ING.    inclose. 

By  Chaucer  written  ClapMc;  and  Jun.  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  word  was  orig.  written  Clapset 
or  CHpses,  from  the  A.  8.  CljfppaniprCivpp-t-ian.) 
Ed-  In-  Re-  Un- 

CLASS,  V,  s.     Classis,  gen.,  ia—^aUed  ;  a 
"ic,  ad.  s,       multitude  ccUled  or  convoked. 
-ICAL.  App.   in   L.— First,   to    fchips 

-ICALLT.  and  seamen  catted  together : — 
-XFiCATioN.  then  to  the  people  caUed  toge- 
ther into  divisions  : — then  to  any  division, 
distribution,  or  arrangement  into  ranks  or 
orders. 

Classic  or  ctowtcal,— pertaining  to  divi- 
sions into  ranks  or  orders ;  arranged  in 
orders ;  orderly :  and  as  those  of  the  first 
class,  (Aulus  Gel.  7.  IS,)  were  by  eminence 
called  classici,  hence  the  application  of  the 
word  classic,  (AuL  Gel.  19.  9.)  to— 

Authors  of  the  first  rank  or  order  of 
merit;  and  emph.  to  those  of  Greece  and 

Rome. 

Fr.  It.  8t  Sp.  ClasMc;  L.  CkusiSt  A  ealando. — 
Quint,  1.6.23.  And  Vou.  has  no  doubt  that 
Ctastii  is  either  k  ealando,  or  from  Gr.  KXqo-ir, 
from  KaXeiv,  to  calL    Un- 

CLATTER,  V,  s.    "  A  kind  of  rude  and 

-ER.      confused  sound  or  noise." — Som. 

-INO.  D.  Klateren,  strepere  ;  A.  S.  Clatrunge, 
and  "  Clcadur,  er^taetUttm,  a  diumme  or  rattle." 
— Som. 

CLAUDICATION,  *.     A  falling  short, 
a  deficiency,  a  halting,  a  lameness. 
L.  Claudicare,  from  ctaudcrc,  to  close,  to  end. 

CLAVICLES,  #.  "  It  Clavi-cuk  /  Fr. 
-cuUs ;  the  kannel  bones,  channel  bones, 
neck  bones,  craw  bones ;  extending  (on 
each  side  one)  from  the  bottom  of  the 
throat  unto  the  top  of  the  shoulder." — Cot. 

CLAUSE,  s.  That  which  closes  or  wcloses, 
that  ^i^ch  comprises  or  contains;  (met) 
such  ft  member,  part  or  division  of  a  sen- 
tence, parag^ph,  discourse  or  writing,  as 
incloses  or  includes,  comprises  or  contains, 
a  full  and  complete  sense  or  meaning. 

It.  Clausula ;  Fr.  Clauae,  from  Ctausus,  the 
pastp,  of  ctamUrct  to  close,  shut  up  or  fhsten. 
(C-toHtf-«re,  A.  8.  Ge-Aiid-aa,  operculo  tegere ;) 
Or.  KX««4o«iis  or  KXci>c<v.-~See  Foss,  Con-  £x- 
In-  Inter-  Oc-  Pre-  Be-  Se>clude. 
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CLAW,  V.  #.    To  clanf  or  seratcK  i«  to 

-ED,  ad,  scrape  or  tear  with  the  naUs 

-INOLT.  or  talons.    As  to  ciaw  is  to 

-BACK,  V.  f .  oJ.  scratch,  and  so  to  remove 
itching  or  irritation ;  it  is  c«ns. — 

To  remove  uneasy  feelings, — to  ease,  to 
lull,  to  soothe, — by  mean  services ;  and 
(met)  to  flatter ;  and  a  daw-hack,  a  flatterer. 

Gower  writes  Clees  as  the  pL  of  the  «.  ; 

and  B.  Jonson,  Cleis. 

A.S.  Clawan;  D.Klauwen;  Ger.  KUmmen  or 
Krauwen  ;  Dan.  Kloe ;  8w.  Kla,  seabere,  scolpere, 
unguibus  radere.    Be- 

CLAY,  V.  s.  To  clay  (not  common  in 
-ET.      writing)  is — 

-isH.     To  cover  or  smear  over  with  clay, 
u  e,  with  earth  of  a  sticky,  clanmiy  nature. 
A.  8.  Ctaa;  D.  Klea,  from  Ger.  Klebcm,  hsereie, 
adhserere,  (to  e^aoe,)  to  sHek  or  adhere. 

CLEAN,  tr.cM2.at;.  To  clean  or  cleanse,  is — 
-Eiu  To  free  from  dirt  or  filth ;  from 

-INO.  every  mark,  trace,  or  stain  «f 

'hY,ad.ao,  dirt,  filth,  or  pollution. 
-LiNESS.      Any  thing  cleanly  done,  is  so 
-NE88.         done  aa  to  show  or  leave  no 

Cleanse,  v,  mark  or  trace ;  and  thus  a  clcoi 
-ER.  trick,   is   a   clever,  dexterous 

-INC.  trick — a  trick  cleverly,  dexter- 

ously, skilfully,  performed. 

Ger.  Klein ;  D.  Ktcffnscn,  kUnseuf  A»S*Cim»mm, 
purificare;  (perhaps  Ce-^kisou-ant  tee  Lsav,  *.) 
"  Cticns,  pums,  mundui,  castas,  pur*,  ctemm, 
chaste,  il.  immunls,  guUtleat.  CUcnsian^purgmrt, 
mundare,  purificare,  luitrare ;  to  purft^  toclmiwc, 
to  puiifle  or  make  cl*an.^-^owL.    Ua- 

CLEAR,  V,  s,  ad,  av.    To  proclaim,  sc  as 

-ANCE.    victor,  is  the  primary  meaning. 

-ER.        And  thus  to  clear  is — 

-INO.       To  make,  or  cause  to  be,  known ; 

-LY.        to  confer  renown,  render  iamoos, 

-NESS,     illustrious,  or    conspicuous  ;     to 

withdraw  or  free  from  obscurity,  secrecy, 

loneliness,  darkness ;  to  make  or  cause  to 

be  plain,  evident,   perspicuous ;  —  to   free 

from  disgrace  or  infamy,  from  imputation 

of  crime, — and  thus  to  vindicate  or  justify ; 

to  show  or  prove  to  be  fair,   sincere,  or 

honest ; — to  remove  or  free  from  any  thing 

that  overshades  or  overclouds,  that  hinders 

or  stands  in  the  way,  obstructs  or  impedes, 

embarrasses  or  encumbers,  or  endangers; 

to  free  from  loss,  injury,  or  danger. 

It.  Chiaro ;  Sp.  Claro ;  Ft.  Clair;  L.  Clams,  o. 
calarut,  i  ealando,  id  est,  vocando.  Voss.  and  8caL 
agree  that  the  word  is  borrowed  ab  aihletis,  who, 
when  victorious,  were  called  or  proclaimed  (eala- 
bantor)  by  the  criers  or  heraMs,  et  ita  cter«- 
banlur  (renowned.)  Hence  the  exproaaion  of 
Horace,  etoroAsi  pugflem.  See  To  Claet,  and 
To  DscL4aa.    JEa-  Un- 

CLEAVE,  t;.  To  stick,  or  keep  close  or 
fast  to ;  to  adhere. 

D.  Kle-ven;  Ger.  -iben,  'bens  A. 8.  Ctgflvm, 
clet^n,  to  stick  to,  to  adhere. 

CLEAVE,  v.  To  split;  to  separate  by 
-ER.         violence  any  imited  bo4y ;  to  se- 

Cleft,  s,  parate  or  sunder  (in  strong  or 
swift  action  or  motion.) 
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writes  Cl^s,  or  GtfU — Clettit. 
8m  Cufr. 

IX  MMftm  i  Qer.KMem;  Bw.  Klffwo;   Dan. 
XSkmr;  A.  fl.  Cit^mm,  fladere,  tecve,  disMcwre. 

CLEMENCY,  «.  Fr.  "  Oiment,  genUe, 
•KST  odL  mild,  gracious,  benign,  humane ; 
-sarrLT.     meek,  merciful,  easily  pardoning, 

soon  Ibisiving." — Cot, 
Ft.  Cltm  mt ;  It.  k  8p.  -emt4.  Of  unsettled 
eljiaetoff.  L.  CitcaicM*  est  qui  eolit  mentem. — 
J)wl«i.  CIcBMM  i  daritale  neDtis.— i>«r»M««. 
Maidn.  tkinks,  ikom  KXfwia,  kXxmo,  <ii«l<aaflwii- 
fMBv  at  eiememt  lit,  qui  facUe  KXtvrra*,  one  who  Is 
ceal^  Jni;  iBorcd,  incUned,  so.  to  pity,  to  mercy. 
!■- 

CLENCH.    See  Cumcb. 

CLEPE,*  «.  -IMO.  To  call,  to  call  upon ; 
to  ciy,  to  cry  out 

*Cmmmom  in  mw  old  writer i  from  Chaucer 
to  <%(isfrr,  «N^  preserved  hy  indtatert  in 
Telrat. 
A.  8.  ClteWewi  dJKPJee,  voeaie,  inrocaxe,  da- 


CLE&GYy  «.  Clergy, — a  name  appro- 
-aH.c.  priated  to  the  chosen  portion  of 
-KAU  the  Christian  people  that  had 
-lai.*  been  set  apart  lor  the  scrrioe  of 
-irr,t«u   religion.   Ost.  Clerot-man. 

GferyJM,  (Chaucer,) — a  young  clerk. 

CUrgyaible  is  quite  technical  in  its  ap- 

pBeation.     See  Bkuskstone,  b.  iv.  c.  28. 

*#^       —     ^  **^  —  -  - 
UHHcer.     ■  wwQjTter^ 

UCttr-iem;  FT.  -^z  It  -e;  8p.  -Me;  from 

Ok.  KXiyor.  a  frafment,  (ftom  iXaetr,  fromgere,y~ 

%^momtnt  of  any  tbinc,  (sc.)  cast  into  the  um  or 

T«i«d ;  and  hence,  a  lot    And  the  Cltrgy  are  so 

,  then  the  maimsr  in  which  Matthias  **  be* 

munhered  with  the  eleren  apostles."    Km 

aX^yon  ovrtnr  aoi   «v€««v  6  icXiipoff  ««-< 

V.    **  And  tiid  ebauen  loUU  to  hem,  and 

At  Isfie  fUde  en  Mathi,'*  (Acts  1.  S6.)— M>|4'  At 

■ aipiiimtrir    rwv  kXiip«v.     Neque  at  domi- 

mates  in  eUrU,    "  Neither  as  haVbg  lofdschlp 

ia  the  eitrytor^Wietif^  1  Pet  t.  S.    Bee  CLaaxc. 

CLERIC,  ad.  Cot  explains  <*  Clergie,— 
-AL.  learning,  skul,  science,  elerk^ 

CiSBXfS.  «J^p.>"  because  the  clergy  were 
-LTfOdLoe.  distinguished  for  their  leanuug, 
-SHiF.  Blsckstone  obserres,  that  '*  the 
jodgea  were  usually  created  out  of  the 
order:  sad  all  the  inferior  offices 


««re  sDpplied  by  the  lower  clergy,  which 
hss  oeeaaioned  their  successors  to  be  deno- 
minated elerii  to  this  day." — Com,  i.  17. 

Qerk  is  app.  gen.  to--One  employed  in 
Isamng,  in  learned  occupations,  or  in  doing 
^^  pciforming  those  offices,  which  re- 
MOTO  some  leaniing  or  scholarsiup. 
I^Cioriem,    8eeCuia«r.    1m- 


CLEYER,«dL  A  clfver  man,  is — one  who 
-LT.  makes  an  active,  alert,  adroit, 
-RHib  ready,  use  of  the  means  in  his 
pswer;  who  handles  his  tools  with  skill, 
teteii^y,  and  despatch.  The  word  is  not 
aap.  to  the  higher  order  of  ability. 

ft.  eoqjectarsa,  fkmn  Fr.  £«yf r ;  L.  LeviUr. 
ItnMy,  by  a  tommoB  course  of  corruption,  hare 
taaateBad  ftem  A.  8.  Q^Uof-on,  p  W-  eUaf-cn, 
hnan.  Lye  has  Qt^gmt,  anlmatus, 
Hvely;  and  ftom  this  meaolng^the 
luive  been  app — as  above. 
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CLEW,  e.  «.    Also  written  Chte, 

A.  S.  Cleowe,  eliwe,  "  Sphaera,  any  thing 

that  is  round,  a  sphear.    It  Olomut,  a  ciew 

or  bottom  of  thread,  a  ball,  pellet,  or  other 

like  round  thing." — Som, 
As  the  clue  unwoven  will  serve  for  a 

guide,  BeaiL.  &  F.  have  formed  the  v.  To 

clue  ;  to  guide,  to  direct 
D.  Xlouwen,  in  clobl  formam  flla  convolvere,  to 

rott  tm,  sc.  thread  into  a  globular  form. — Kiiian, 

(Jn- 

CLICE,  V,  -BT.  Appear  to  have  been 
merely  app.  to — Any  fastening,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  cUeking,  snapping  noise. 
See  To  Clack. 

Cliekf  (Grose,)  in  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
land, is,  to  catch  or  snatch  away.  Lyt  thinks  tnm 
the  A.  S.  Q«-Ueccont  prehendere,  to  dutch,  (whence 
to  latch.) 

CLIENT,  ».  "Fr.  Client,— e^  client  or 
-AL.  suitor ;  a  nobleman's  retainer 

-SHIP.  or  follower,  the  scope  of  whose 

-EhAKY,*  ad.  attendance  or  duty  is  to  be 
-ED,tad.  protected."  It  is  now  used 
-ELE,t «.         as — 

A  correlative  to  counsellor,  lawyer,  or 
advocate ;  viz.  as  the  suitor,  who  employs 
the  counsellor,  lawyer,  or  advocate. 

*Prynne.     ^Carew.     iBp.  HalL 
Fr.  CU-ent ;  It  ft  8p.  •««/«;  L.  Client;  fkom  Gr. 
KXc(«(y,  eelebrartt  honorartf  because  a  eUent  is 
one  who  konowrt  another  as  his  patron. — Martin. 
(Qui  eum  oolebat) 

CLIFF,  s.  or  Clift.     C^f  (also  written 
Cliffy.     Cleves  or  Cleevet,  or  Clivet,)  is  the 
Clifted.   past  p.  of  the  e.  To  cleave,  (qv.) 
Cleaved,  cleaved,  cleft,  or  clift, 
*'  In  our  ancient  language  the  cut  off  or 
broken  mountaines  on  the  seasides,  are  more 
rightly  and  properly  called  cl^s,  than  by 
the  name  of  rocks  or  hills ;  that  appellation 
being  more  fitting  unto  the  inland  moun- 
taines— but  the  name  of  cUfft  comming 
from  our  V,  To  cleave,  is  unto  those  more 
aptly  given,  for  that  they  seem  unto  our 
view  as  cUifft  or  cloven  from  the  part  that 
sometime  belonged  unto  \hem."—yerstegan. 
Restitut  of  Decayed  Intel,  c.  4. 

D.KUf;  Qn.KUppe,ktt^ft!  Bw.Ktifti  Dan. 
Kl»fl. 

CLIMACTER,  *.  i;.  Cot  says,—"  C/t- 
-ic,  ad.  s,  mactere,  —  every  seventh,  or 
-ICAL.  ninth,  or  the  sixty-third  years 

of  a  man's  life,  all  very  dangerous,  but  the 
last,  most" 

Climacterie  years  are  called  by  Hollsnd 

— gradual  yesrs. 

It  ft  8p.  CUataterieo ;  Gr.  %\ifuuirnp,  from 
nAiMoff  wal«>  gradation. 

CLIMAX,  s.  A  scale,  a  gradation,  sc  of 
ascent 

"  To  make  the  members  of  sentences  go 
on  rising  and  growing  in  their  importance 
above  one  another,  ia  called  a  climax," — 

Blair. 

Gr.  KXiMoff  »cala,  gradus^  from  xXiMdr,  to  bend 
or  incline.  Oradaliop  qus  dldtur  eUmae.—Quint. 
ix.  iii.  54.    See  Climb. 


CLl 

CLIMB,  V.  To  mount  or  ascend ;  and 
-ER,  v.  t.  part  to  ascend  by  dinging  or 
-ING.  holding  fast 

Climber,  v,  now  written  Cf amber ,  (qv.) 
A.  S.  Climan ;   D.  Klemmen,   klimmen ;    Ger. 
Klimmer^  scandere.    Wach.  add«,  perhaps  from 
KAi/xa,  gradutf  vel  hoc  ab  illo.    Out-  Over- 

CLIM£, «.  App.  to — Regions  which  differ 
-ATE,  V.  s.  in  temperature  from  others. 
-ATURE.*  The  V.  is  used  in  Shak. — 
"  "Whilst  you  do  climate  here,"  i.  e,  while 
you  stay,  remain,  or  dwell  in  this  climate, 

*SIiak, 

Fr.  Cli-mai;  It.  ft  Sp.  -ma;  Gr.  KXifia',  L. 
Clinuif  inclinatlo  seu  declinatio  coell,  firom  xXtvciv 
to  incline,  or  bend. 

CLINCH,  V.  s,  or  Clench,  v.  Clincher. 
To  clench  the  hand,  is  to  bend  the  fingers 
inward  to  the  palm.  And  cons,  to  clench 
or  cUnch  is — 

To  fasten  or  fix,  to  confirm,  to  strengthen, 
to  corroborate.  A  nail  is  not  clenched^ 
unless  it  passes  through,  and  Is  then  bent, 
turned  or  twisted  back. 

Clench,  the  s.  is  app.  to  a  species  of  a 
wit ;  which  Dryden  perhaps  intends  to  de- 
scribe "as  wresting  and  torturing  a  word 

into  another  meaning." 

In  Ger.  Lenken  is  fleetere,  vertere  and  (Lye) 
A.  S.  Ge-btenc-td,  tortus ;  which,  by  a  common 
process  of  corruption,  would  become  gleue-ed, 
elene-ed,  clenched.     Un- 

CLING,  v.  The  usual  application  now  is — 
To  cling  or  shrink  up,  as  a  loose  vest, 
driven  by  the  wind,  round  the  limbs ;  to 
cleave  or  adhere,  to  hold  fast  round,  to 
intwine,  infold,  or  embrace. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  furnished  a  number  of 
passages,  for  the  use,  he  says,  of  the  future 
lexicographer,  all  of  which  come  within 
the  explanation  of  Som.,  or  the  conse- 
quential —  to  intwine,  infold,  embrace. 
And  see  Clung,  in  Jamieson. 

A.  S.  "  Cling-aH,  marcere,  to  wither,  to  pine,  to 
Daint;  io  cling  oi  shrink  up."— i^om.  P.  Plouhman 
says,  "  When  thou  cUngul  for  droughth."  See  in 
V.  Clam. 

CLINIC,  ad,  s,  -AL.  One  who  lies  down ; 
one  confined  to  his  bed.  App.  in  Eccle- 
siastical History  to — 

Those  who   receive    baptism  on    their 
death- beds. 
Gr.  KXit^'cii/,  to  bend,  to  lay  down.  De-En-Re- 

CLINK,  V.  s,  Clincant.  CUnk,  by  Spen- 
ser, seems  to  be  used  as  clicket,  (qv.) 
Clinquant,  in  Shak.  for  the  gingling  noise 
of  the  ornaments ;  and  by  Feltham,  in  the 
same  manner.     See  Clano. 

Ger.  Klinjfen  ;  Dan.  -«r;  D.  Klingken,  ktinek- 
en,  tinniie. 

CLIP,  V,  s.  To  embrace,  surround,  en- 
-p-ER.  circle ;  to  hold  tight,  to  nip  ;  and 
-ING.      thus,  to  sever,  to  shear  or  cut  off. 

Dan.  Klip-per ;  Sw.  -pa ;  "  A.  8.  Clyppan,  am- 
plecti,  complecti,  to  embrace,  to  clipp^  to  take 
and  hug  in  his  armes."— £om.    Be-  In-  (En-)  Un- 

CLISH-CLASH,  t.  Clash-clash.  See 
Clash. 
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CLOAK,  tr.  9,    To  infold,  to  inimpi  «iid 

-EOLT.    thus  (lit  and  met)  to  cover,  ts 

-I  NO.       conceaL 

-LESS.  Sk.  supposes  tnfm  the  A.  8.  Laek, 
chiam§*,  a  kind  of  garment.  The  A.  8.  Qe-lmc^ 
can,  is  comprehendere,  to  contain ;  and  may  give, 
by  corruption,  ge-laseced,  gUeceed,  ettrectd,  cloaked, 
cloak,    bis- 

CLOCK,  V.  5.  -INO.  «  To  ehch  or  cluck 
like  a  hen;  to  sigh,  to  sob,  to  give  a  sound 
like  to  that  of  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  mouth." 
— Swn,     See  Clack  and  Click. 

A  clock  is  also  a  time-piece  or  chro- 
nometer, so  called  because  it  cUckeih. 

'*  A.  8.  Cloecan^^  glocire,  glocitare,  singultire, 
bombum  sive  sonitum  edere." 

CLOD,  V,  9,  A  lump  or  mass  cleaved^  or 
-DY.  separated  from  a  larger  mass,  w 

-POLE,  or  material  substance. 
-T-POLE.    To  chd, — to  form  into  lumps 
or  masses — cleaved  or  separated  from  a 
larger  mass:   also,  to  break  the  clods  or 
lumps,  (with  rakes  or  harrows,  Holland,) 

A  clod-pole, — a  5/ocAr-head;  a  lumpish 
head. 

D.  Ktoilerent  eoagulaie ;  ktotttf  gteba,  maaaa. 
It  is  perh^M  from  A.  8.  CUoJ-an,  to  elcftve; 
formed  thus,  past  p.— C/ovm,  cloved,  eUnfd^  cUd, 
or  clot.    See  Clot. 

CLOG,  V,  9,  To  clog,  is  to  load,  to  bur- 
-o-iNO.  then ;  and  is  so  used,  without  any 
-Y.  subaud.  by  Ray,  (to  cU^  with  a 

weight)  It  is  now  gen.  used  with  a  suband. 
of  oinderance  or  obstruction;  and  thus, 
cons.  To  clog  is — 

To  hinder,  obstruct,  impede,  embarrass, 
or  encumber. 

Sk.  thinks,  perhaps  firamZM,  truncus.  It  may 
be  from  the  Go.  Lag-jfon  ;  A.  8.  Lecgan,  ge-Uegmn, 
ponere,  to  lay.  The  past  p.  lagged,  go-lm^odi 
lag  (a  broad)  ^e-/ajr,  would  give  log  and  ^<y.  ^<of, 
cUig;  aliquid  impositum,  anything  imposed;  as  a 
loadt  (ftom  the  same  A.  S.  v.)  Joy,  or  el^.  En-  Dn- 

CLOISTER,  V.  9.  App.  to^A  place  in 
-al.  which  those  who  devoted  tfaem- 

-BR.  selves   to  a  life   of  religious 

-E88.  observances  ineloeed   or    shut 

-INO.  themselves  up.    Also  (as  Cot 

Cl AUSTRAL,  expresses  it)  to  a  round  walk 
or  inclosure  covered  over  head,  and  en- 
vironed with  pillars. 

Fr.  CioUire;  It.  CMoetro ;  Sp.  Clanstro;  L. 
Clauatrum;  quo  aliquid  eloMditur,  fiale  wxitea 
Clauetral.    !&i-  or  In-  Un- 

CLOS£,  V.  ad,  9.  av.  To  bring  as  near  as 
-INO.  possible  ;  to  join  together,  to  con- 
-LY.  join,  to  unite;  to  bring  so  near 
-NESS,  that  no  further  approximation  or 
-URE.  progress  can  be  made ;  to  bring  to 
an  end ;  to  end,  to  finish.  To  bring  so  near 
as  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress ;  to  confine, 
to  keep  confined  or  secret ;  to  shut  up,  to 
block  up. 

A  close  is  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed  or 
surrounded  by  fence  or  hedge. 

Close  is  much  used  pre£ 

L.  Clautuet  the  past  p.  of  Clamdere,  to  be,  or 
cause  to  be,  so  near  as  to  touch;  It  Ckindere; 
FrJClorre.  The  «.  la  fbrmed  from  the  ad.  Dia- 
£i?  In-  Inter-  Fore-  Re-  Uo-   See  C&avbk. 
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CLOSET,  9.  #.  -VLBT.  A  amill  dote  or  en- 
ehtmn ;  a  tmaO  place  (private  apartment) 
cliMed. 

Ctaic/,  a  dim.  of  Ctote,  (qr.) ;  and  Clotuiti,  a 
dim.  tf  CUutt. 

CLOT,  «. «.  To  clod  or  clot,— to  form  into 
-T-iNG.  lumps  or  masses  cleaved,  (clovedf 
•ER.«.  dov'df  clod,  elol,)  or  separated 
-T.  from  a  larger  mass,  or  material 

sobstsnce.  (See  Clod  and  Clout.)  Gen. — 

To  iorm  into  lamps ;  to  coagulate ;  to 
be  or  becfHoe  thick  or  gross. 

O^-pole,  (met)     See  Clod-pole. 

CLOTHS,  or  Cloath,v.     Clothes  (used 

Cloth,  s.   only  in  the  plural)  is  app.  to  the 

•lEB.         coverings  or  vestures,  which  are 

-nco.        worn  on  the  body. 

Chti, — to  the  material  of  which  certain 

ckathes  are  usually  made. 

To  doath  or  clo/ke,  (met)  is  used,  when 

some  purpose  or  design  is  meant  to  be 

eoBtrtd  or  concealed :  to  dress,  to  invest 

A.  S.  CUtied,  g€-eiadedt  1.  e.  clothed  or  elothed,^ 
the  pcc<  p.  has  been  preserved,  though  the  0.  it 
Son.  Akot  Ciaih,  pannus;  CtatKOt  vestlmenta; 
S«.  ft  Daa.  KUedt;  Oer.  Kleid;  Dot.  KUifde, 
wttb;  and  also  D.  KItffdou  ;  Dan.  Kktder,  vet- 
ciie.    See  Cula.    Un- 

CLOUD,  9.  s.     To  cover ;    to  throw  into 

-T.         shade,  gloom,  obscurity,  or  dark- 

-ILT.      nets ;  to  obscure,  to  darken. 

-I3VES&  Cloud  is  much  used  pref. 

-LESS.  Tboke  thinks  Cloud  is  formed  thus, 
*"  GfJUod.  ge-hlond,  gtoad,  cloud;  Ot-htod  is  the 
R«Blar  povt  tense  and  pa9t  p.  of  gt-hlidan,  to 
hftde,  cover."  "  For  the  Mine  reason/'  he  adds, 
**  the  U  word  Nubeg  was  formed  from  nuben ; 
whidi  means  to  cover.  *  Quia  eaeluw  nuhit,  L  e. 
•perlt,  says  Var.' "  He  should  have  said  Voss., 
^00^  Var.  is  to  the  same  purport  Bo-  DIs- 
later-  Out-  Orer-  Un-     See  Lin. 


CLOVE,  j:  Gen. — apart,  split  or  severed. 
"  The  garlicke  head  is  covered  and  clad 
sO  Qfver  with  certain  veiy  fine  and  thin 
pellkiet  or  membranes,  which  may  be 
parted  sad  divided  one  £rom  another ;  un- 
der which  you  will  see  it  compact  and 
joned  (as  it  were)  together  of  many  cloves 
in  manner  of  kemils." — Holland.  PUnie, 

Cioeet  of  garlk ;  ftom  Cleofan,  to  cleave.— Xy«. 
See  CjLOvsa. 

CLOVE,  t.    A  kind  of  spice. 

VT.CUm  de  Girofle;  It.Chiudo  di  Girofano;  8p. 
Ctmte  d«  Especiss.  So  called  ftom  its  manifest 
leeoAlaoee  to  a  nail,  (C/avM,  qd.  Ctovus  Cary- 
•Mylii.)    In  D.  tt  Is  called  Naeghel;   In  Ger. 

CLOVEN,  fd.  Cloven,  is  the  past  tense 
sad  fosl  p.  of  Cleave,  (qv.)  It  is  used 
pitC  to^M^  hoqf,  &c«     Un- 

CLOVER,!.  -BD.     A  plant 

Omr  or  Clavar,  A.  S.  CUefre  wyri,  trifolium ; 
§w.  Clofmem  ;  D.  KUoer  ;  Get.  Klee.  •'  So  csUed." 
uj%  (hre,  '*  from  the  remarkable  eUff,  eUfl,  or 
pmn  sT  the  leaves."  And  (Wach.)  "  quasi  folium 
trisaJaira  k  kloken,  findere."  A.  S.  CUof-an,  to 
eintr;  Qtx.Klob-en:  Sn.Ciufwa, 

CLOUGH*  a.  "A  cloHgh  or  clowgh,  is  a 
kinde  of  breach  or  vaJlley  downe  a  slope 
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from  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  commonly 
shragges  and  trees  doe  grow.  It  is  the 
term,  of  Colclowgh  or  rather  Colkclough, 
and  some  other  siruames."-^rers/«^aii.  . 

The  pa»tp.  of  A.  S.  Cleoftan,  findere,  to  cleavt; 
ctouve,  dough,  cleaved  or  ^vided. 

CLOUT,  V,  s.    To  clout,  is  to  put  on  or 
'ED,  ad,    cover     with    clouts,    pieces,     or 
-ERLY.      patches;     to    patch,    to    botch. 
Also — 

To  clout,  or  to  give  a  clout, — ^to  strike,  to 
give  a  blow.  The  meaning  perhaps  is, — 
to  strike  or  hit,  as  with  a  clod  or  clot,  with 
any  diing  bumpish;  or,  according  to  the 
proverb  cited  in  Beau.  &  F.  to  beat  to 
clouts.  We  still  liave  the  same  expression, 
— to  beat  to  pieces. 

Clouted,  in  Bible,  1551,  (2  Sam.  zxiL) 
is  in  our  Common  Ver.  wounded. 

Clouterly,  perhaps,  is — like  any  thing 
clouted,  patched  or  botched,  i.  e.  clumsy : 
or  otherwise,  it  may  be  clowterly,  L  e. 
clownishly.     See  Clown. 

Ctoutt  (the  «.)  poMt  p.  of  Cleofian,  findere,  to 
cleave.— Ctovverf,  clouted,  c/oal.— cleaved,  or  di- 
vided into  small  pieces. -*Bee  Tooke.  *'  Clouted 
cream,"  he  adds.  *' is  so  called  for  the  same 
reason."    See  also  Ci.oD  and  C1.0T.    Dis- 

CLOWN,  V.  s.  A  clown,  loum,  or  lowt,^-A 
-isa.  low-lived,  rude,  ill-bred,  churlish 

-I8HNB88.   fellow. 

-AGE.*        To  clown,  is  to  act  like  a  eloum, 
-ERY.t         *B.  Jonson,     ^Drayton. 

6k.  thinks  Ctotpn,  without  doubt,  contracted 
ftom  Colanus.  It  is  more  probably  of  the  same 
origin  with  Lown  and  Lowt.  Low  is  the  poet  p. 
of  lie^an,  Jacere,  cubare;  of  which  was  formed 
the  V.  To  low;  or  to  make  low;  past  p.  lowen, 
low'n,  lown;  low-ed,  lotted,  lowt.  Oe-lic-f/an, 
gives  regularly  ge-hlowen,  gelown,  glowu,  clown. 

CLOY,  V,  To  cloy,  (in  Speed,)  is  evi- 
-INO.  dently  to  choak  or  clog  up, — 
-less.  ("  To  cloy  the  harbour  by  sinking 
-MENT.*  ships  laden  with  stones,")  —  To 
cloy,  as  app.  to  the  appetite,  is  to  choak  or 
clog  up  the  active  powers  of  the  palate  :  to 
pall,  to  satiate,  to  glut  or  surfeit  them.  All 
the  other  usages  seem  deduced,  cons.,  from 
To  clog,  to  glut  or  surfeit ;  as  to  cloy  with 
tears, — to  glut  with,  to  steep  In  tears ;  to 
cloy  with  woes,— to  glut  or  surfeit  with 

woes. 

"Cloys  his  beak,"  (Shak.  Cymbeline,) 
Tyrw.,  Farmer,  and  Steevens,  agree,  means 
"  Claws  his  beak."— *.S/«iA. 

Jun.  ftom  Clog.  Fr.  Eneloyer,  to  cloy,  choak 
or  clog  up.— Co*.  Sk.  thinks,  from  L.  Claudere, 
to  close.    Ac-  Over- 

CLUB,  V.  s.  App.  to— a  piece  of  wood  or 
-B-ED,aJ.  other  substance,  of  sufficient 
-isH.  dimensions  for  the  hand  to  grasp 

at  one  end,  and  thickening  at  the  other. 
Clubbish,  (met)— blockish,  stubborn. 
Ger.  JToM;  Sw.Klubbo,  which  Wach.  thinks  is 
from  Ger.  Kloppen,  ferire,  pulsare ;  A.  S.  Clappan. 
Ihre,  from  Klutnpe,  massa. 

CLUB,  V.  s.  -818T.  To  club,  is  to  contri- 
bute a  share  or  portion. 
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A  eitth, — an  uiembly  of  persons,  contri- 
bnting  each  his  share  or  portion. 

The  word  is  not  very  old,  but  very  com- 
mon in  the  time  of  the  Spectstor,  Tatler, 

&c 

From  A.  8.  CUofanf  elHifan,  flndere,  to  divide ; 
beoMiM  the  expenaot  an  divided  into  shazet  or 
potions.  <-i9it. 

CLUCK,  V.  To  clnek,  is— to  dick,  clock, 
or  cluck.    See  Clock. 

D.  KtoUtf;  Qet.  Oluekum  Dan.  Kluk-ker; 
8w.  >l;a;  ¥t.  Clueher,  cioster. 

CLUM,  «.     A  note  of  silence. 

A.  8.  Ctumian,  mutaitare,  manmirare,  to  mut- 
ter or  murmur;  it.  tegere,  operire,  to  cover,  to 
hide,  to  keep  cloie  or  aeeret.  Hence  Chaucer  uaes 
etumj  pro  silentii  notA.— 5oin. 

CLUMP,  s,  -ER,  9.  A  clump  is  now  app. 
to— 

A  number  or  quantity, — e,g,  of  trees 
placed  or  planted  close  together. 

Oer.  Klnmp  ;  Sw.  Klumpe;  D.  Klompe^  massa. 
tVaeh.  thinks,  from  Kleben,  adhsrere,  or  Laben^ 
coagulari.  From  A.  8.  0«-Mm-ai»,  to  coimect,  to 
keep  or  hold  together,  (by  pronunciation  of  geit 
as  yi,)  we  hare  Olum-on^  past  p.  Oium^d,  (and 
hjr  ehange  of  g  into  c,)  clum-^  or  elumb-ed, 
etumptt  clump. 

CLUMSY,  ad.  Unhandy,  awkward,  heavy, 

-ILY.       massive,  unwieldy. 

-INESS.  Probably  of  the  same  origin  as  elumpt 
and  formed  immediately  from  it.  Otmo  says, 
ciMNpf,  eiumpetf  i.  o.  ctouMy,  idle,  lacy,  unhandy. 

CLUSTER,  V.  s.  To  be,  or  cause  to  be 
eloee  together ;  to  keep  close  together ;  to 
assemble  or  collect  close  together. 

A.  8.  Chuter  or  Clgater,  raoemus;  D.  KUeier, 
which  Jun.  thinks  is  from  D.  &  Ger.  KUsaen^  ad- 
hssrere;  to  adhere  or  stick  together ;  probably  to 
etoee,  to  be  or  become  eloee. 

CLUTCH,  V.  X.  To  take,  catch  or  seize, 
to  grasp  or  gripe. 

Clmiehet^  i.  e.  elulckeret  (geiaichenj  the  paei  p. 
of  Oe-kBcean,  capere.  arrlpere,  to  take,  catch,  or 
seize  hold  of. — See  Tooke.  Upon  this  poet  p.  the 
<r.  To  elutek,  is  formed.    Un- 

CLUTTER,  0.  t.  Sometimes  Clatter,  and 
sometimes  Clotter,  are  so  written.  See 
Clattek  and  Clot. 

CLYSTER,  s.  -izE,  0.  "  The  like  desire, 
namely  of  clyitre*,  we  learned  first  of  a 
foule  in  Egypt,  which  is  called  the  Ibis  (or 
the  blacke  storke.)  This  bird  having  a 
crooked  and  a  hooked  bill,  useth  it  instead 
of  a  syringe  or  pipe,  to  squirt  water  into 
that  part,  whereby  it  is  most  kind  and  hoi- 
some  to  void  the  doung  and  excrements  of 
meat,  and  so  purgeth  and  cleanseth  her 
hodyr— Holland,  Plinie. 

Fr.  ClpttiT'e,  -ieer;  It.  •o  ;  Or.  KXiMrriip,  from 
KXtfC*«<if,  to  wash  or  cleanse  by  washing. 

CO,  pre/.  L.  Con,  L  e.  Cum  ;  Or.  %v¥ ;  de- 
notes— junction,  adtjunction,  union.  We 
have  many  words  from  tlie  L.  with  this 
prefix;  and  many  of  our  own  formation. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  to  which  Co  is 
pref.  must  be  looked  for  under  that  word. 
Written  Col-  Com-  Cor-  before  I,  m,  r. 
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CO-ACERYATK,  ad  e. -lOH.    To 

together,   to  gather,  to  collect  into  om 

heap  or  mass. 

8p.  Cooecrv-sr;  Fr.  •«!<««,  a  beapisf  together. 
— Cot. 

COACH,  V.  s.  Coach  and  Couch  a»  pro- 
bably the  same  words ;  the  former  spp^  to 
a  movable  or  wheeled  carriage,  adapted  for 
a  lying  or  recumbent  position;  the  latter 
for  a  stationary  repository. 

The  Fr.  have  CoeAc  and  Canute;  It.  CoeeMa 
and  Carozxa  ;  8p.  CdeA«  and  Corona ;  D.  Zedtt, 
-f«,  -wagtM,  and  Ktoeae.  T.  B.  derives  Coed 
from  Fr.  Car-otte ;  It.  -oceio,  and  these  from  L 
Carueea.  (8ee  CAmocHB.)  Mlns.  and  Men.  from 
Hungaric,  Koiezg;  Wach.  from  the  obsolete  Ger. 
Kutien^  tegere,  qd.  vehiculom  eameratim.  Lj9 
observes  that  the  ancient  D.  Koeteeut  is  enAon, 
to  lie  down.  Coaek^  and  Caroehet  are  dlstingolilisd 
bjr  8tow.  as  carriages,  diflfering  either  in  una  or 
siae;  and  are,  no  doubt,  different  words,    t/n- 

CO-ACT,  0.    To  drive  together,  to  com- 
-ION.         pel,  to  constrain,  to  force. 
-IVE.  Coattive,   m   Shak.,  is — aefyig 

-ITELT.      together  or  in  union:   so  also 
-IVXTY.       Coactivity  in  H.  More,  Fre£  to 
PhiL  Writings. 
L.  Ceocliw,  past  p.  of  Cogere,  i.  a.  Ce-ogere.  U»- 

CO-ADJUTANT,  ««.s.  Onewhohelpi, 
-TOR.  aids,    or    assists,    another;— 

-TORSHIP.  which  other  is  himself  mefdf 
-TRICE.  a  helper,  aider,  or  assistant 
-  TRESS.  Gen. — a  helpmate,  an  assistant 
-TING,  ad.*  ^Drayton,  yFeltham.  XBrown. 
-TIVE.t  Fr.  Coa4fut-nHr;  It.  -ore;  Sp.  -er. 

-VANCY.t 

CO-ADVENTURER,^  s.   He  who  (with 
one  or  more)  tries,  risks,  hazards,  braves, 
what  may  or  is  ahout  to  come  or  to  happeb 
*Hou}elL 

CO-ADUNATION,*  or  -adonitiow,*  t. 
A  compound,  used  emph.  (or  the  simple 
word  Union.^*^  Taylor,    Wale. 
Fr.  Coadunation. 

CO-iE  VAL,  or  -eval,  ad,  $.    Of  the  tarn 
-EVITY.*     duration  in  time,  of  the  mii» 
-Evoo8.t    age  J  co-existent  See  ETBwrs. 
*Cudworth.     ^Evelyn, 

CO-AFFOREST,' ».    SeeAFPOREsr. 
*HowelL 

CO-AGENT,  »,  One  who  act*  with,  is 
union  or  conjunction  or  co-operation  with, 
another  (agent.)    See  Co-ACT. 

CO-AGMENT,*.    See  Co-auombwt. 

CO-AGULATE,  V.  "  To  curd  or  congol 
-ABLE,  into  a  curd,  to  joyn  together,  to 
-ATION.  make  to  joyn." — Cot, 
•ATiVE.  The  player  in  Hamlet  wea  »- 
-ATOR.  ctgtdate  as  an  ad.  (Act  ii.  sc.  2,}— 
-ATORT.  "And  thus  o're-sized  with  w 
-UM.        agttUUe  gore." 

Pr.  Coaaul-er ;  It.  -are:  8p.  -or;  L.  Ce-09»l»^ 
past  p.  of  Co-agulare,  liMit  from  Ce^f^re.  »■• 
Go-Ac*.    Con*  In*  Be- 


-    L 


COA 

COAL,  •.  9.  -T.    To  teaif  is  to  mark  wiUi 

cmI.-  "Bee  fkd  out  these  rymei  vpon 

the  wilL"~Cwrffii.      Oen.^To  become 

ead^  do  a^y  thing  'wiA  eoot^-To  call  over 

tke  cotls,  met. — to   bring   to   trial    (bj 

eideal  of  iSie). 

Of  MWimnil  ctyinolo^.  A. 8.  Co<;  Ger.  ft  D. 
Xiik;  8w.  fW;  Dbd.  KuiL  You.  deriTca  from 
IkeGr  KaAcorproxifXcoc,  ^MepitbetoD.  Wach. 
tnm  KuXmcv,  tmmtmrer§.  Ihra  teemi  to  decide 
Ibr  the  8w.  Q«<lls  ;  Weatt»-Ga  JTfi/^  aooeaden 
teUndlialUe. 


CO-ALESCE,  V.    Fr.  Coa/r«cfr,— to  close, 
join,    or    grow  together  affain 
(Cot.);  to  unite,  to  assocuite, 
-ALiTRKf.  to  eonibdente. 
-ALm,*r.  ^BaSngbroke.  Burke, 

fnm  C»  el—  /  and  thb  fhmi  eoa,  and  the  ob- 
Mlele  mtm  fitr  afo ;  and— ab  akndo,  oUmut;  id 
M^aeteoe.— See  Tom. 


CO-ALLY,*  V.    To  bind  or  unite,  to  join 
or  aaaociafee  together. — ^WarlmrUm. 

C0APPR£H£NI>,*9.  To  take  or  seize, 
to  catch  or  hold,  sc  the  meaning  of  any 


C0"APTATION,*#.  Adaptation.  *BoyU. 

CO-ARCT.*  9.  To  strain,  press,  or  thrust 
-AtB,t  V.  hard  together ;  restrain  or  bring 
•ATioa.t  within  a  narrow  compass. — Cot, 
.IM.I  *firr.  £^.  ^Fulkr,  tBay. 
i  Bilker. 
ft.  Co-onitrs  It.  "mrtmrti  L.  Co-mrelart.  See 
Jrfei,  la  Yoea. 

COARSE,  ad.    Anciently  written  Course 
-LT.       or  Cours, 
-xcsa.    Used  aa  equivalent  to  —  Rough, 

rude,  gross. 

■Htch  may  be  mnniag  eHtcb ;  frau  the 
•»  FT.  C»mr$e.    Jon.  anggeata    enrtoriiif  ; 
oWter ;  ut  propria  denotet  pannum  fnii' 
•t  mincn  cum  curft  elaboratum;  cloth 
WM^M  jMcfi/y,  in  rumnimg  stitch,  and  with  littie 


COAST,  9. «.  -BE.    The  f.  is  app.  to—The 

■Ue,  the  edge,  or  margin,  border,  limit, 

or  boBttdaiy ;  a  district.    B.  Jonson  uses 

earti  or  coaett  for  the  ribs  of  a  ship.   The  v. 

%  10  near  to,  to  the  side  of,  to  approach. 

ft  go^  or  continue  in  motion  by  or  upon 

the  side  ot^  the  edge,  or  margin,  the  border, 

limit  or  boundary. 
Wt,  CmU;  8p.  IL  &  L.  CottOf  a  rib,  a  side.   Ac- 


C0AT,9.  $.  -IKO.  Coatf  according  to  Wach. 
li.— that  which  covers  the  human,  or  any 
other  body;  as  the  coai  of  a  horse,  a  coat  of 
nmmn,  a  coai  of  plaster.     See  Cot. 

Ceari-carde,  Tulgarly  so  called,  are  pro- 

perijr  e«<-Mnft.     Massinger,  indeed,  uses 

emli,  widi  a  sabaud.  of  cards. 

fi.  Cmt-l0!  It.  -to;  Oer.  Xutit  from  XuUm, 

^mek.    8eaL  and  Men.  think  CotU  cor- 

im  I0.  Croeotat  Or.  Rpocttrot,  which 

aa|B,  wai^  Veatis  mulicbris  eroeti  oolotia. 


COAUGMENT, «.  -ation.  Also  written 


To  adaige,  to  increase,  to  make  greater, 
to  grow  or  become  greater.  Fr.  CSoagmMNl^. 
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COAX,  «. «.  -Eft*  To  oo«r,  is  to  pivctise 
the  arts  of  the  cigdows,  or  eogs-^iten ; — to 
persuade  by  fictitious  appeals  to  humanity 
or  kindness}  by  ascribing,  to  those  to 
whom  they  address  themseWes,  extreme 
humsnity  or  kindness ;  by  &lse  pretences 
of  need ; — to  persuade  by  arta  of  flattety. 

"  A  eo^e*  is  taken  by  all  our  old  writers 
for  a  simpleton,  a  noddy,  an  easy  gulL" — 
G^fford.  B.  Joneom.  A  cokes  is  one  who 
has  been  coaxed,  or  who  is  easily  coaxed  or 
gulled,  or  deluded.  CMurer,  though  common 
in  fiyociillar  speech,  if>p.  e.g.  to  children- 
is  not  so  in  writing. 

'  Coetio,  eageio,  cqHo,  8pel.  saya,  were  a  kind  of 
beggars,  who,  by  tlieir  cries,  tears,  and  similar 
impostures,  extorted  alms.  It  appears  ft-om  some 
old  statutes  made  against  vagabooda.  frc.  **  that 
shipmen  pretending  losses  of  their  shippes,  ftc" 
.  were  no  lancommon  class  of  b^nars,  practising 
(see  Xy«  in  /««.)  the  arts  ascribed  by  8pel.  to  the  ^ 
eogcionea.  These  eopeionef  were  no  doubt  the  ||4 
coffiment  who  navigated  a  kind  of  small  ship,  called 
ew  (c<fott«),  common  upon  the  coast  of  York- 
shire. "  Cogge,  if  I  coz\}ecture  rightly,"  Lye  sub- 
Joins,  "has  been  changed  by  the  moderns  into 
cokt*,**    See  Coo. 

COB,  s.  Any  thing  round ;  a  round  stone. 
-WEB,  s.  ad.  In  A.  S.  the  spider  is  called 
-WEBBED.  Atter-coppa,  qd.  poison-head. 
"  Co6-coals,  large  pit-coals  ;  coA-stones, 
large  stones." — Cfrose. 

Cobby,  or  coppy,  Brocket  says,  is  **  stout, 
hearty,  lively;"  it  is  also  heady  or  head- 
strong. 

A  cob, — a  horse  who  has  his  cobs.  And 
see  Cop. 

**  Cob,  (Belg.  JTop,)  is  head.  Our  old  writers  used 
the  word  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  bulk ;  thus  cod- 
loaf  was  the  largest  loaf  of  the  batch,  cod-apple, 
cod-ant,  be.  were  respectively  the  largest  apples 
and  nuta  of  the  cron.  But  eob  was  mwe  comm. 
app.  to  fishes,  and  of  these  chiefly  to  the  red  and 
white  herring,  whenoe  it  became  a  cant  term  for 
the  whole  1iah.*'^Oigard.  B.  Jonsou.  "  Cod-swan 
is  simply  a  swan  of  the  largest  sise.**— /«(.  It  is 
app.  1^  Udal  and  Fox  to  those  who  were  distin- 
guished for  the  Imroeneu  of  their  poesessions— of 
their  wealth :— "  The  rich  cods  of  this  world." 
'*  The  great  cods  were  bdiind." 

From  the  D.  Xop-wcdd«,  we  have  Eng.  Cob- 
««d.  fop,  in  D.  being  the  name  given  to  the 
spider;  perhjqw  (aays  8k.)  from  the  A.  S.  Coppe, 
apex,  festigium,  culmen,  because  they  build  and 
weave  in  culminibus  sdlum.  More  probably  from 
their  shape  msembling  the  head. 

COBBLE,  V.  s.  Usually  app.  to— Coarse 
-ER.  and  clumsy  work ;  to  coarse  mend- 
-IMO.    ing. 

8k.  thinks,  firom  the  Oer.  tt  D.  KonptUn,  copo- 
lare,  nectexe,  to  Join  or  knit  together.  Hence, 
also,  he  adds,  the  Dan.  Kobttr,  caleeoa  retareire, 
to  mend  shoea. 

COBBLE,  s.  A  round  stone,  from  Cob. 
Mr.  Orose  says,  "  Cobble,  a  pebble ;  to 
cobble  with  stones,  to  throw  stones  at  any 
thing.  Northumb.  Also,  round  coals. 
Derb."    Also,  a  kind  of  boat. 

COCHLEAR Y,  ad.  -leous.    Spiral ;  in 

the  form  of  a  screw. 

L.  CocAIm,  a  snail,  firom  KoxXctv,  that  is,  ftf- 
pitctv,  g^rare,  quia  cocklece  testa  est  tortilis  tur- 
binataque.— Vo$9, 


; 
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COCK,  #.  9.  The  name  is  giTen  to--The 
-ADE.  males  of  Tarioos  kinds  of  birds, 
-ADED.  esp.  to  the  male  of  the  domestic 
-INO.  fowl :  in  its  met  application — ^to 
-AL.  any  person  or  thing  having  any 

-EREL.  distinguishing  qusdity  of  that 
-SURE,  bird ;  any  designed  or  accidental 
>isH.*  resemblance  to  him ;  viz.  his 
-I8HLT.*  daringness  or  quarrelsomeness; 
his  self-sufficiency  and  rashness ;  his  bold 
and  erect  attitude ;  his  position  or  action 
of  offence  or  defence,  of  challenge  or  de- 
fiance, of  exultation  or  triumph.  Thus  the 
cock  of  the  club,  in  the  Spectator,  by  pre- 
eminence ;  cwk  being  commonly  used,  as 
Sk.  remarks,  pro  victore.  The  cock  of  the 
conduit,  —  because  (says  Sk.)  it  used  to 
be  constructed  in  forma  cristae  galU,  So 
also  the  weather-cocA; ;  the  cock  of  a  hat, 
the  cock  of  a  gun ;  and  further — cock-(ide. 
Talis  is  rendered  by  Holland,  "  with  cockal 
bones  ; "  but  why  they  are  so  called  is  not 
ascertained — See  Sk,,  Nares,  &c. 

Cock-shut  time  is  supposed  by  Whalley 
and  Gifford  to  be  twilight,  from  the  method 
practised  to  catch  woodcocks  at  the  time  of 
twilight,  in  a  net  called  a  cock-skut.  Mins. 
(in  ed.  1617)  has  twi-light  or  cock-skut 
time,  but  omits  it,  ed.  1627.  Other  com- 
mentators differ.  See  their  notes  on 
Rich.  III. — *Lord  Cobham. 

A.  S.  Koce;  D.  JSTocAr.— In  Go.  Hana;  A.  S.  & 
Ger.  Han;  Dan.  ffans,  (whence  Eng.  Hen,)  ii 
app.  to  the  6ocA.  Some  derive  from  the  Gr. 
KoKKvfeivi  eanlare  ut  galtus.  But  most  probably, 
as  Sk.  and  Lye  think,  so  called  4  sono  seu  cantu, 
quern  edit. 

*'  COCK,  (of  Hay,)  s,  T.  H.  (in  St)  thinks 
-ED.  is  a  cop  of  hay ;  by  which  name  (he 
-ER.    observes)  it  is  still  called  in  Kent 

COCK,  s,  Coc^- boat  is  Co|gr-boat,  (Jun.); 
-BOAT,  and  CocAr-swain,  a  petty  officer  in 
-SWAIN,    a  cog.    See  Coo. 

Fr.  Coquet;  It.  Coeea. 

COCKATRICE,  s.  Fr.  Coqnatris ;  D. 
Kocketriis;  from  Kock,  (the  bird,)  and 
A.  S.  Atter,  an  adder ;  from  the  fabled 
generation  of  this  serpent  from  the  egg 
of  a  cock. 

COCKER,  V,  -INQ.    To  cocker  may  have 

been  primarily  app.  to  the  indulgence  of 

the  appetite.    And  thus,  gen.  to  cocker  is — 

To  pamper,  to  indulge,  cherish,  make 

much  of;  and  to  encourage,  to  inspirit 

The  D.  have,  as  Jun.  has  noticed,  Kokermen, 
celebrare  hilaria ;  they  have  also  Xokelsn,  nutrbre, 
ecu  fovere  culino,  formed  from  their  «.  Koksn, 
coquere, 

COCKLE,  {in  Com,)  s,  A.  S.  Coccel,  a 
plant,  which  Sk.  thinks  is  from  Ceocan,  to 
choke,  because  It  chokes  the  com. 

COCKLE,  V.  s.  -ER.  To  be  or  cause  to 
be  in  a  winding  or  spiral  form  ;  in  a 
wreathed,  curled,  ruffled,  form ;  to  curl,  to 
ruffle,  or  rumple ;  to  rise  or  raise  un- 
steadily, irregularly, — with  sudden  jerks. 
L.  Cochlea,    See  CocnLEAXT. 
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COCKN1BY,  t.ad.     A  name  given  de^ 

risively  to  a  native  of  London. 

A  great  deal  to  little  pnipose  bas  been  written 
about  this  word.  Hall  uses  ft  as  a  9.—"  Tb  coekwf 
up  with  dainties."  T.  H.,  sagaciously  as  be  to 
wont,  (Sk.  observes,)  derives  fh>m  Fr.  Aceoqtthur. 
Cot  says,  "  e^aeeoquiner,  to  wax  aa  laxie,  beeoioe 
as  idle,  grow  as  slotbflil,  as  a  begpx,"  {eoqvim.) 
Coquin  is  perhaps  of  the  same  origm  as  Cocieast. 
See  CoAZ. 

COCTION.    See  Concoction. 

L.  Coquere,  coetum,  to  boil.  Con-  De-  £x>  Is* 
Re-Un- 

COD,  v.  «.  -GER.  Sk.  thinks  the  fish  is  so 
called,  (ab  aliqu&  pene  seu  marsupii  simi- 
litudine,)  from  some  resemblance  to  a  bog 
or  pouch. 

The  shell,  the  case~-of  the  pea  and  other 
seeds,  &c. 

Codger,  may  be  a  bagger ;  one  who  la- 
bours to  fill  his  bag  or  purse ;  or  the  same 
word  as  Cadger,  (qv.) 

A  pillow  or  cushion  is  so  caUed  in  the 

North  of  England. — Brockelt. 

A.  S.  Codde;  D.  Kodde ;  Ger.  Koden;  Sv. 
Kudde.  Perhaps  from  Oer.  Kutten,  daodcie. 
Som.  says, "  Codde  — pera,  marsuplum,  manties,  s 
bagge,  a  wallet,  a  pock,  it,  testiculonim  saccns,  et 
testlculus  ipse."  (Matt  x.  10 ;  Mark  vt.  8,  et  «(., 
nqpot  is  in  the  A.  8.  Ver.  of  tbe  Gospels,  Ceid: 
in  Eng.  Scrip.) 

CODDLE,  V.    To  warm,  to  entender  bf 

warmth,  by  nourishing  or  nursing;  to  keep 

warm  or  in  a  state  of  warmth. 

Probably  Caudle.  Fr.  Ckadeau,  from  CJumd,  is 
L.  Catidve,  warm.  The  Old  Fr.  Cadeler,  to  cooker, 
pamper,  fedle,  cherish,  make  much  of,  (Cot)  if 
perhaps  of  the  same  origin.  Sk.  says,  Coddte,  <}d. 
coctulare. 

CODE,  *.  App.  to~A  collection  of  the 
-iciL.  various  tables  of  the  law,  and  to  a 
-IX.       digested  body  of  law. 

L.  Codext  formed  from  Caudex,  the  trunk  of  s 
tree ;  and  Caudex,  from  ceedere,  to  cut,  tohev,  be- 
cause cm<  into  many  thick  tables  or  tablets.  Seneca, 
(de  Brevitate  Vitac,  c.  xiii.)— Plurium  tabnlanm 
contextus,  eaudex  apud  antlquos  vocafaatur,  una* 
publicse  tabulsB  codices  dicuntur. 

CODLING,  s,  Sk.  thinks  that  eodlmg 
was  a  kind  of  early  sour  apple,  which  re- 
quired codling  before  it  could  be  eaten. 

In  A.  S.  Cod^-esppet  is  said  by  Som.  to  be  t 
quince  or  quince-pear.  GiiTord,— "  that  cedtisg 
is  a  mere  dim.  of  cod,  and  means  an  inTolucram 
or  kele,  and  was  used  by  our  old  writers  for  Uitf 
early  state  of  vegetation,  when  the  fruit,  uj^ 
shaking  off  the  bloesom,  began  to  assume  a  ffo- 
bular  or  determinate  form.  Codlings,  in  Ford,  were 
hot  peas:*—<Hgord,  B.  Jonson. 

CO-EFFICACY,  *.  United  or  «S«n«* 
-FiciENT.  ability  to  effect,  ability  or  power 
-PzciENCY.  or  strength  to  do,  or  make;  to 
bring  to  pass  or  to  an  end;  to  accompM 
achieve,  complete,  consummate. 
6p.  Coefieientt. 

CO-ELDER,  t,    A  feUow-elder. 
Co,  and  nlderj  A.  B.  JBld,  aldor. 

CO-ELECTION,*  *.  An  election.  9T 
choice,  of  one  or  more,  in  union  or  «»* 
junction  with  others. 


COF 


COG 


CO-EUFTION,  *.      "Co-empeion  u  to 
8SJ,  coKDen  achate  or  buying  togither." — 


C»,  ml  M^lfa^  ftom  twure,  to  Iwy  or  purchaie. 

co-Eye  AGE,  9. -ER8.  To  bind  or  oblige, 
tD  hf  nnder,  to  impose  upon ;  sc.  a  bond 
•r  obligation :  in  junction  with,  unitedly  or 
joinedly,  or  in  common. 

CO-RKJOY,  a.  To  have,  to  possess,  use 
with  pleasure  or  delight;  to  take  delight, 
tttl  pleasure,  sc.  join^y  or  unitedly,  or  in 
commoa  with  others. 

CO-iBQUAL,  ad,  «.  e.    Having  the  same 
*  ITY.  measure  of  quantity  or  quality ; 

>E«cATioar.   the  same  level  or  evenness. 

CO-ERCE,  e.     To  keep  within  bounds, 
•JOS.       under  restraint;    to  restrain,   to 
compci* 


L.  Ctitrcere,  (eoiit  and  areertf)  from  the 

•ITITE.     Gr.  ApM-civ,  which  (Lennep)  properly 
Td  aliis  sepco,  ot  znuiiimaato  este  vel 


CO-ESSESTLAJLyOcL^nY.  Essential,— 
eontribnting  to,  requisite  or  necessary  to, 
the  ecarace  or  being,  unitedly  or  in  common 
vith  other. 

Fr.  CtutarUH:  Sp.  -citUi  from  L.  Co,  and 


CO£STABLISHM£NT,*  «.  £sU< 
blahment,  in  common  or  in  union  with 
other  establishment — *Bp,  Watson, 

COrJ^TANEAN,  t,  -ecus.  Of  the  same 
age  or  time.     See  Co-jeval. 

Ic  ft  8pw  Caeteatfo;  L.  Co»,  aad  atansotu,  of 
aodcn  ftnnation,  from  L.  JE/a«.    Pre- 

CO-£T£RN AL,  ad.     Eternal,  or  having 
-AIXT.  duration  or  time  without  either  be- 
-rrr.      ginning  or  end — in  union  or  in 
common  with  other. 
Wt.  C^ksfwtl;  It.  ft  8p.  -«. 

CO-EYAXi.     See  Co-JEyxL. 

CO-EXIST,  0^    To  stand  out  or  exUt  to- 
gether ;  to  live  together. 
Lb  Cow,  sad  txUUrt. — Vou,    In- 
ICT. 


CCHSXTEND,  v.  To  stretch  out,  as  far 
in  time  or  space  as  something 
else.     Spb  Ohtxtendere, 

COFFEE,  «.  A  plant ;  also  its  fruit ;  and 
A  beverage  from  the  fruit,  prepared  by  heat 
Pk.  It  *  8pL  Cajft.  Cak»u«h,  according  to 
Qilaiid.  is  to  te«M« ;  thii  orig.  is  app.  to  wine,  an 
II  HIM  of  which  produen  loatking;  afterwards,  to 
flibsr  llqaoft.  Dr.  Douglass  gives  another  etym* 
Iks  o^^lnsl  Ar.,  he  says,  is  Cahouah,  pron. 
Cats  it,  frooi  Cokeut,  etrength  or  vigour.  It  was 
wifttea  Co/o,  and  Cat^ke. 


COFFER,  a.  V.  -BB.  Now  chiefly  confined 

in  its  application  to  the  chest  or  box,  in 

■hich  gold,  jewels,  or  other  precious  things 

are  prasenred  or  kept 

tt,  Ccgrs;  0p.  C^frs,   Coger  and  Ci^a,  though 

0  dUC  np.  are  tbe  same  word,  diff.  written.  (See 

Gotvia^   **K  great  eoger  of  cypres,  into  whiehe 

flNV  dU  putt  the  hoasMe  of  tbem  that  were  dead" 
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COFFIN,  *.  ©.  Formerly  also  app.  to  "  thd 
raised  crust,  or  eamties  of  pies."  See  the 
annotations  upon  B.  Jonson,  ("  coffined  in 
crust,")  and  Shak.  ("a  custard  coffen,") 
Now  app.  to — 

A  chest  or  box,  constructed  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead. 

Fr.  Cqfin,  In  Sc.  Caip  is  a  eqffln.  Knox  re- 
peatedly uses  a  eope  of  lead  for  a  leaden  cqffln^ 
which,  Dr.  Jamleson  remarks,  seems  to  conilinii 
8k.'s  etymon  of  the  Eng.  Cojfin,  from  the  A.  S. 
Coftf  cofa,  carea;  but,  he  adds,  it  appears  doubtAil 
whether  both  eopt  and  eaip  do  not  simply  signify 
a  covering,  from  A.  8.  Coppe,  the  top  of  any  thing. 
(See  Coir,  Copx.)  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
Widif  renders  the  L.  Copkinos,  coffyn*.  In  the 
Mod.  Ver.  it  is  basket*;  Or.  K.«0«ifov.    Uu- 

CO-FOUNDER,*  #.    A  fellow-founder. 
^Camden. 

COG,*  «.  A  small  boat,  constructed  to  hold 
or  contain  (fish  within  it).    See  Coax. 
*Chaucer, 

8w.  Kogg;  D.  Kopgke ;  Fr.  Coquet  f  Low  L. 
Coffo.  The  6er.  Kaueht  ( Wach.)  is  a  hollow  vessel 
of  whatever  use  or  kind.  In  Sc.  Cog,  eoag,  eoig, 
eogue.  The  Eng.  Keg,  (in  which  fish  or  liquors  are 
shut  in  and  confined,)  is  no  doubt  the  same  word, 
flrom  the  A.  S.  Ceeggian,  to  shut  in  or  confine,  to 
keep  or  hold  within  it,  to  contain. 

COG,  V.  The  cogt  or  tooth  of  a  wheel,  is 
-o-ERT.  that  which  fastens  or  secures  it, 
-INO.  sc  in  its  regular  motion.  To  c<^ 
a  wbeel,  is  to  fix  such  cogs  ;  to  cog  a  die,  is 
to  load  it,  so  as  to  secure  its  fall ;  and  hence, 
[or  perhaps  from  the  frauds  of  cogmeUf  see 
^oo,  antSi  and  Coax,)  to  cog  is  met — 

To  defraud,  to  delude,  to  deceive,  to 
falsify. 

Ihre  suspects  Kagg  (i.  e.  Kegg)  and  Kogg  as 
above,  and  also  Kagg,  (i.  e.  the  co^  of  a  wheel,)  to 
be  from  the  same  root. 

CO-GENIAL.    See  CoNOBinAL. 

COOENT,  ad.  Having  the  force  of  things 
-LY.  brought  together  or  collected,  of 
-GENCY.  things  united  ;  having  united 
strength ;  powerful,  fbrcible,  compulsive. 

Met  in  argument  or  reasoning, — con- 
vincing. 

L.  Cogens,  flrom  Cogere,  {eo-agere,)  to  drive  to- 
gether, to  compel,  (qa.  co-agent.) 

COGITATE,  V.  Fr.  CogUer,  —  "  to 
-ATioN.  think  much,  imagine,  consider, 
-ATIVE.*  contemplate,  cast  in  the  mind, 
-ABL£.t  study  on,  advise  himself,  devise 
-ABILITY.^  with  himself,  intend,  purpose, 
determine,  mind." — Cot. 

*Bacon.     ^Cudworth. 

Sp.  Cogitar;  It  &  L.  Cogitate,  a  cogendo  dictum. 
Mens  plura  in  unum  cogit,  undo  deligere  possit : 
the  mind  bringa  or  gathere  many  things,  whence  it 
may  select.— Tar.  And  Voes.,— Coytla«o,  nihil 
aliud  est,  quam  curanun  congregaiio,  sive  rerum 
in  animo  nostro  agitatio  sc  comparatio.  In-  Un- 
Ex- 

COGNATE,  ad  -ion.  Bom  together,  sc. 
of  the  same  £unily,  or  kind ;  akin,  allied, 
pertaining  to;  partaking  of  the  same  kind; 
sprung  from  the  same  source. 

Fr.  Cogna-UoHi  It  -xione;  Sp.  -cfon ;  L.  Natus, 
past  p.  of  nasci. 
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COGNITION/  #,  Pr.  Cogtunsanee,  ^ 
-Niz-ABLE.  knowledge,  acquaintance,  fa- 
-ANCE.  miliaritjrwith;  skill,  cunning, 

-NiTiyE.t  experience  in ;  a  notice  or 
-Nosc-ENCE.t  notion,  an  intelligence,  under- 
-ibleJ  standing,  apprehension  oil — 

-ibilittJ      CoL 

-ITIVE.^  Ccgni*ance,  in  our  older  writ^ 

ers,  is  that  by  which  any  one  may  be 
known.  "  The  protector  gaue  the  bore  for 
his  cognismmce" — Sir  T.  More,  "  On  eueiy 
manne's  cariage  his  owne  eognisaunee." — 
Bemers. 

Cognizable, — that  may  be  known;  may 
be  noticed,  censured,  judged  o£ 

CogMzor  and  Cognizee  are  common  legal 
appellations. 

^  Sir  r.  More.  ^  Jffobbe.  XH.  More. 
i^Bp.  Taylor.     t^Cudworth. 

It.  Cog-nizUnUt  Hio«cM/e;  Sp.  Hvleioif,  •noeUUf 
Vt.  Com-n&itre,  -fioit«aiiee,  •^oUtabiet  Ij.Cogniiutf 
pMt  p.  of  Cognotetr*.    MU-  Pre-  Re* 

COGNOMINATION, «.  .AL.  Cognomen 
is  a  name  added  to  another  name  of  a  fiimily 
or  people,  which  is  gen.  bestowed  upon 
some  individual  ab  eventu  aHquo,  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  his  posterity. — Gesner. 

CO-GOVERNOR,  <.  A  fellow-goyernor. 

CO-HABIT,  V.  To  have,  hold,  or  keep, 
-ANT,  s.  a  dwelling  or  abiding  place ;  to 
-ATXON.    dwell  or  abide,  together  with. 

-ER. 

CO-HEIR, «.  -ESS.  One  who  inheritt  in 
conjunction  with  another  or  others;  one 
who  in  such  conjunction  takes,  or  is  entitled 
to  take,  property  of  a  person  deceased ;  one, 
in  the  words  of  Blackstone,  upon  whom  the 
law  casts  the  estate  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  (Com.  ii  201.) 

CO-HELPER,  s.  A  fellow -helper  or 
assister. 

CO-HERE,  V.  To  hold  or  keep  close  or 
-ENT.  tight  together,  in  close  con- 

-ENCE.  nexion  or  dependency,  in  close 
-ENCY.  succession;   to  stick  together. 

-HEsioN.      See  Adhere.     In- 

CO-HIBITOR,V  Arestrainer.— •E.fla/t 
Pr.  Cohi-bert  Bp.  -hir ;  L.  Cokibtre,  to  hold  or 
keep  together ;  to  withhold    to  restrain. 

CO-HOBATE,  V.  -tion.  Cohobation, 
(Locke)  is  the  pouring  of  the  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  any  thing  back  upon  the  re- 
maining matter,  and  distilling  it  again. 

Fr.  Cokober,  perhapt  formed  from  the  Gr.  Xocir, 
to  poor. 

CO-HORT,  t.  A  band,  or  united  body  of 
soldiers. 

Pr.  ft  Sp.  Co-horie  ;  It.  -orte ;  L.  Co-kor». 
Vow.'  and  others  say,  from  Gr.  Xofnott  teptuwtt 
{•^fire,  to  encloee  or  enfold.) 

COIF.  V. «.  -FURB.  A  eoife, — A  cover  for  the 
head;  for  part  of  the  head  (the  shaven 
part).    See  Coffin. 

See  Qvotw.  Fr.  Coife:  It  Cojfia;  Mid.  L. 
CuplUai  D.  Htm;  Gtr.  Bazbe.  Vote,  (de  Vltiit,) 
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from  Oer.  Bebea,  ( A.8.  He^f^n,)  tevsvs,toQ«sfs 
idtum,  to  heavtt  to  raise  on  high.  The  oommon 
prefix  Oe  or  Ce,  wHl  give  G«  or  Ce-btttf-n% ;  bjr 
contraction  CMec\f-an,  (i.e.  Ke^f-,  In  Gr.  R«f-aX% 
L.  Cop-Mi,)  Wach.  gives,  Bambe,  crista,  vhieh 
was  subsequently  applied  ad  wUtroMf  sad  to  odnc 
oovertngs  of  the  head.  Belgae,  he  addi^  dienat 
hm^  and  kt^f  promlscaA ;  ftur  k  aad  k  en  lnts^ 
ehaogeaUe  in  all  dialects,  {ku^  is  kt^mif.)  Ths 
Pr,  CoHvrtr,  to  eo9«r,  presents  a  very  simple  in- 
mediate  etym.    See  Covxa.    Un- 

COIGN,  or  Coin,  e.  Also  written  Quoiavb 
An  angle,  a  nook  or  comer, 
Fr.  Cotzf!  L.  CutuuM,  a  wedge.    See  Coiv. 

COIL,  V.    To  gather  together;  to  twins 
or  roll  into  spires  or  circles,  into  rings. 

The  Fr.  CmeUUr;  It.  CagUertt  to  gather;  from 
the  L.  ColUgere,  is  the  common  el^nuAogf,  It 
may  be  connected  with,  to  coU,  to  embrsce. 

COIL,    o.  s.      To  make   any   bubUiag^ 

bustling,  confused,  stir,  or  noise. 

The  Ger.  KolUm^  sen  kolterem,  iocxtpiie, 
oMurgaret  and  this  from  the  «.  K^ler,  qd.  to 
seiae  any  one  by  the  collar^  is  the  etym.  nsasOy 
accepted  from  8k.  Lye  thinks  the  «.  Ceil  maj 
be  from  the  preceding  verb;  and  app.  A  dt- 
piizt  qui  fit  fflomeramdo.  The  D.  and  Oer.  QtuUnt 
and  tM/Zra,  (A.  8.  Wealtoz,  weaUIaz,  and  tat- 
Well,)  are  ebuUire^  to  spring  out  as  a  aura  or 
spring;  and  then  sBatnare.  ibrvere.  Som.  layii 
"  Weallan,  to  be  very  angry,  to  be  nmgh  sad 
troublous,  to  rage ;  U.  to  break  or'burrt  oat,  to 
seethe,  to  boll.**  The  cons,  usage  (placed  fint  ty 
Som. )  is  obvious  from  the  primlave,  and  verj  vdi 
accounts  for  quoile^  (as  Lye  in  Jun.  wzitat  tti 
verb)  co^le  or  eoilt  as  applied  in  £ng. 

COIN,  o.  e.  An  iron  seal  with  wUeh 
-AOE.  metal  is  stamped  {cuditwr) ;  n  eslU 
-ER.  from  the  shape ; — and  hence  money 
-INO.  is  called  coin  ( q.  cwee,  m^A^y^Sftl 
To  em'fi,  (met)  is  to  forge,  to  invent 
Pr.  Coigner;  It.  Cunimre ;  Sp.  Caaor,  oetfmt 
to  wedge,  and  also  to  coin.  Men.  aad  SpeL  um 
L.  CuneuM.    Re-  Un- 

CO-INCIDE,  i».  To  fall  upon  the  tune 
-ENT.  point,  the  same  line,  the  sime 
-ENCE.  superficial  space  ,•  to  be  equirslcot 
-ENCY.  to,  to  agree  with,  to  concur. 
-ER.  L.  Con,  and  in-eidere,  {eaiere,)  to  ftH 
into  or  upon, — ^with  any  thing  else. 

CO^INHABITANT,' #.  Onewhodiwlh 
or  abides  with  one  or  more,  with  othen. 
*U.  More. 

COJNHERITANCE,  -tor.    OnciAo 
inherits,  is  heir  with,  one  or  more,  others. 

CO-INQUINATE,  IT.  To  make  commoD. 
L.  Con,   and   im^nare;  Pr.  Coinq»e^*^ 
eo^mguinate,  poUute,  soyle,  defile;  also  to  deOae. 
—Cot. 

CO-JOIN,  V.    Cof^oiny  so  written  in  Shsk. 

COISTRELL,  *.     A  keeirel  or  fawM 

(qv.)  so  written  in  Shak. 
COIT,  V.  *.  -INO.    The  primitive  mesning 

will  be,  (according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,)— 
To  toss,  to  throw,  to  cast    And  a  <*^ 

or  9ifoJ<,-~any  thing  tossed,  thrown,  orcwt 

But  more  probably  this  is  merely  cons. 

usage. 
The  word  CoU  or  Quoit,  seems  to  be  to 

kU  or  euti  the  object  of  the  i*r«P^  ■•*"• 
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to  cmi  iatft  flie  gnnmd  as  dose  to  the  pin 

«8  hecsBu 

See  QcoiT.  Dr.  Jandtaoa  thloks  tb»t  To  eoM, 
i»  Is  bstt,  to  jostle;  and  derivet  the  word  £rom 
the  Id.  XmtUa,  rlohuitmr  Jaetart. 

COJJIOS,  «.  .TU&E.     Coition,  a  going  or 

noving  to  or  towards — in  onison. 
Ik  Oe,  and  in,  Una,  to  go  together,  to  more  in 
CoUmn  occiuB  lereral  times  in  Warner's 


COJUROR,**.  A  felloir  juror,  or  swearer. 
A  swearer  in  confirmation  of  the  oadi  of 
another. — *  Wottmu 

COLANDER,  or  CuLLSMDBR,  #.  «h£any 
men  do  let  their  fortunes  run  (as  it  were) 
dirongih  a  colander  or  strainer,  wherein  the 
worst  stick  and  remain  in  the  way  behind, 
whiLea  the  better  do  pass  and  run  out" — 
BaUamtL  Plutarch, 

ft.  {^mMr!  IL  ColmMo ;  8p.  Coktdmro;  ftom 
tta  L.  Cifert,  to  strain.  Fr.  CokUure,  a  stniner ; 
■ssd  in  Bag.  by  Evelyn.    TTans-  Fer>oolate,  qt. 

COLD,  adj.  t.     App.  met  to  the  passions. 

-IT.       See  To  Cool. 

-SSSSL  The  P***P'  front  A.  8.  Ktl-au,  to 
hta  m  cee/,  eelerf,  eofd,  cold;  D.  Keel-tn;  Ger. 
Mu-Um,  ftigeeeere,  to  ttifen.  D.  Koud;  Dan. 
Xetf  .*  Sw.  KmiL    Bn-  Orer- 

COLE,  or  Kale,  (qv.) 

COLICK,  s.  adj.  A  painful  windiness  in 
the  stomach  or  entrails. 

Ik  C»ac-m»;  Sp.  ft  It.  -a;  Fr.  CoUqut;  Or. 
KmAmmv  from  ««Xov,  alTus,  itself  tnm  KoiKwt 

■■■■ISi>  iipPow. 

OOLL,  r.    To  embraee  the  neck. 

Ft.  C9ll€Ur,  aecolUr,  to  embrace,  m</, 

or  dip  about  the  neek.>-Col.  lt.CoUum, 

qd.  coUartt  i.e.  coMiim  brachiis  UgarOt 

TtBdre.— M.    It  is  also  written  ^ceo//,  (qv.) 

Sse  CoLftAB. 

COL-LAPSE,  V.    To  fall  together :  gen. 
app.  when  things  so  iall  through  disease. 
And  then  (met) — 
To  decax,  to  fkll  into  ruin,  to  wither. 
L  Cm,  and  lepsa*;  past  p.  of  <aM,  to  fUl. 

COLLAR,  «.  «.  -KO,  adj.  To  co/lor,  is  to 
setie  by  the  collar,  sc  of  the  coat,  A'c.  i.e. 
the  part  which  is  round,  or  which  sur- 
iwads  the  neck;  to  roll  up  —  into  the 
shape  of  the  neck. 

8a.  CUtmr,  eutUo ;  lUCoHare,  -to ;  Fr.-it«r,  col ; 
Ifc—  i^  Colteai ;  whieh  Ihre  considers  akin  to  the 
A.  8.  Ger.  D.  ft  8w.  Salt;  Alem.  HultUm ;  D.  ft 
Qk.  JTe/Mii.  ampleeti,  to  embrace ;  Fr.  CoUeUr, 
Is  suite  f»  about  the  neck.  The  prefix  Ce  Is 
iimsiiijr  to  complete  the  etym.  of  Ihre.  See  Coll. 

GOL-LATE,  V.  To  bring  together,  to 
•IKO.  bring  into  a  state  for  exami- 

-ifi,  nation    and   comparison,    and 

.«.  thus,  to  compare ;  also  to  bring 

-WML.  a.  ••   together  or  collect, — to  confer. 
PhOoeophy   (says    Cicero)   consists    ex 
rrffsfimr  rmUamumj  (Thsc.  iv.  38,)  and  by 
esdy  writers,  eelkukm  is  applied  to— - 
Dfaeoorsas^  comparing  or  examining  one 

bf  another,— to  a  conference. 
A~  eoilcetxon    of  Tarious    articles    for 
mset   or   refreshment   is  also  called  a 
frftgfirr     Also  when  each  indlvidttal  con- 
An  or  cvilaler  his  ahare. 
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L.  CoUahu,  caUed  the  past.  p.  of  Con-fnre,  Fr. 
CoUa-Honntr ;  It.  -sionarc,  to  collate  (a  book). 

COL-LATERAL,  adj.t.  -ly.  Not  imme- 
diately dependent  upon,  or  derived  from,  but 
so  connected,  or  conjoined,  as  to  give  and 
confer  additional  force,  strength,  or  secu- 
rity.    Concurrent,  connected,  comoined. 

Fr.  Cotlaterat,  not  direct,  on  the  side,  (Cot.); 
It.  CotlaUrate;  Sp.  ColaUrai. 

COLLAUD,  e.     To  Umd  or  praise  in 
unison  with  others. 
Fr.  CoUmuder  ;  L.  Collavdan. 

COL-LEAGUE,  s.  v.  -ship.  One  ekoten  to 
act  in  unison  with  another;  or,  one  acting 
under  the  same  laws,  the  same  rules  or 
orders ;  in  the  same  service,  office,  or  em- 
ployment with  another. 
Fr.  C«^%tfe;  It.  -i^fa;  8p.  CoUgat  L.  ColUga, 

5 nod  una  IteH  dnt,  id  est,  creati.  Malim  tamen 
eom  et  /«c,  quod  iisdem  Ugikua  aliquid  agant, 
(Martin.);  because  chosen  or  eUeted  (leeli)  to- 
gether, or  rather  because  they  act  under  the  sane 
taw*  ikgei). 

COLLECT,  9.  s.  To  ^ther,  or  put  to- 
-EDLT.  gether;  to  brmg,  or  bear  into 
-BDNE88.  one  place;  one  mass,  or  heap, 
-IBLB.        or  sum. 

-ION.  To  gather,  or  bring  together, 

-IVE.  things  dispersed;  (met)  aa  to 
-lYELT.  collect  the  thoughts;  resume 
-OR.  command  over  them;  to  collect 

-ORT.  one  thought  from  or  in  conse- 
-ORSRir.  quence  of  another ;  to  infer  one 
from  another ;  to  confer,  to  compare. 

"  [They]  are  generally  so  exactly  suited 
to  them  [the  epistle  and  gospell  thAt  some 
think  they  take  their  name  vom  being 
collected  out  of  those  parts  of  Holy  Writ. 
But  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Fathers,  being  applied  to  denote  the 
gathering  together  of  the  people  in  religious 
assemblies,  thence  some  ritualists  say.  The 
colleete  are  prayers  made  among  the  people 
collected  or  gathered  together.  Others  think 
they  are  named  collects  because  of  their 
comprehensive  brevity,  because  the  priest 
in  them  sums  up  the  desires  of  the  people 
in  a  little  room.  I  may  add  in  this  variety 
my  own  conjecture,  that  these  prayers  have 
been  named  collects  from  their  being  used 
so  near  the  time  of  making  the  eoUection 
before  the  Holy  Communion." — Conner; 
A  Companion  to  the  Temple. 

Fr.  Col-ligft  'Uete,  -Isetion ;  It.  -ielta,  '■Uziont ; 
8p.  •"ffoTf  -«cto,  -eeeioH  ;  L.  Colltcium^  psst  p.  of 
col'Ugtret  ft-om  Ugert^  to  gather.    Mis-  Re-  Un- 

COLLEGE,  s.  As  Colleague  (qv.)  is 
-IAN.  app.    indiv.,    so    College    is 

-lATE,  ad.  s.  collect.,  to— A  number  of 
persons  acting  or  living  under  the  same 
laws,  the  same  rules  or  orders ;  app.  more 
esp.  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
learning  or  religion. 

Collegian  is  written  by  Bale — ColHgener, 
It  Cof4effio  ;  8p.  -egio;  Fr.  "tige. 

COLLET,  f.  Mins.  says,  «  The  collet  or 
beazil  of  a  ring.  It  seems  to  have  the 
name  (q.)  Collar  i   for  as  the  collar  doth 
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compass  the  neck,  so  doth  the  collet  the 
stone  in  the  ring." 

Also  the  small  collar  or  hand  worn  by 
the  inferior  Romish  Clergy. 

Mid.  L.  CoUetmt,  eollare,  (Du  Cange.)  Fr. 
CaiUt,  "  the  throat  or  fore  part  of  the  neck:  alao 
the  collar  of  a  jerUn,**  &c.  (Cot.)  from  L.  Collum, 
the  neck. 

COL-LIDE,  V,  -LisioN.  To  dash  or  strike 

against. 
Fr.  ColliHon ;  h.  Col-lidert^  {kedert.) 

COLLIER,  *.  -Y.  A  worker  or  labourer 
among  coai* ;  a  dealer  in  them  ;  also,  a  ves- 
sel that  conveys  or  carries  them.  See  Coal. 

COL-LIGATE,%. -ION.  To  hind  together. 
L.  CoUigare.    *Byfike  of  Mankind, 

COLLINE,*«.    A  small  hill;   a  mount 
*Drumnumd.  Evelyn, 
L.  Collu :  Fr.  Colline.    A  little  hill. 

COL-LIQUATE,  v.  To  melt  together ; 
-QUABiiE.  to  melt  or  dissolve. 

-QUAT-iON.        Fr.    ColUquatUmy  —  a  con- 
-ivE.  sumption    of    the    radical 

-QUEPACTtON.   humour,  or  substance  of  the 
body.    Also  a  melting,  resolving,  or  dis- 
solving.— Cot. 
L.  Col-Uqutre,  {liquen,)  to  melt. 

COL-LOCATE,  v.  ad,  -ion.  To  place 
together ;  to  put,  set,  station  together. 

Fr.  CalUhqiurt  •nation  ;  It.  -caxione ;  L.  CoUo- 
eatu$t  put  p.  of  CoUocare. 

COL-LOGUE,  V.  As  gen.  app.  to  col- 
-ING.*  logue  is — ^To  confer  or  converse, 
-QUT.  with  deceitful  or  delusive  designs. 
-QUiAL.  Colloquy, — ^a  conference,  conver- 
-Q0I8T.  sation,  or  discourse  together. 
-CUTOR.    *Burton, 

Fr  CoUo-que ;  It.  -qnio ;  Sp.  Coloquio  ;  L.  Col- 
loquif  to  speak  together,  to  parley ;  eon,  and  loquif 
to  speak,  (is  loquitur,  qui  suo  loeo  quodque  ver- 
bum  Bciens  ponlt. — Far.  lib.  v.) 

COLLOP,  s,  App.  to — any  thing  of 
similar  form  and  shape  to  a  collopf  i.  e.  a 
piece  (to  be  dressed  on  the  coals). 

The  Fr.  Ckarbonnie  is  A  carbonado  (qv.)  or 
eollop.  CharbonneTf  Is  to  eoltoWf  or  make  black 
with  a  coal. — Cot.  As  carbonado^  from  ehar- 
bonnit,  so  cotlop  (by  corruption)  from  the  obsolete 
eottouf,  to  collff,  (qv.)  or  make  black  with  a  eoat, 

COL-LUCTATION,*  *.  A  struggle,  a 
conflict — *H,  More, 

L.  CollueUUut,  past  p.  of  CoUuetart,  to  straggle, 
to  wrestle  together. 

COLLUDE,  V.  To  play  together,  to  game 
-ER, «.  together ;  to  unite  in  the  same 
-iNo.  play,  game,  or  trick ;  and  thus,  to 
-SIGN,  unite  for  purposes  of  fraud  or 
-siVE.      deception. 

-SIVBLY.  Fr.  Collurder,  -Hon  ;  It  -lione  ;  L.  Coh 
ludere. 

COL-LUSTRATION,*.  L.  Collmtrare, 
to  enlighten  together.     See  Illustrate. 

COL-LUTION,*  *.    A  wash :  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  a  lotion, — *  Holland,, 
L.  Col-luertt  to  wash. 

COLLY,  f.  V,  To  blacken,  to  darken,  to 
obscure. 

On  Bfids.  N.  D.,  Act.  L  sc.  1,  '*  Brief  as  the 
lightning  In  the  eollied  night,"  Mr.  Steevens  re- 
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marks:  "Collied,  i.e.  black,  smutted  with  comlf 
a  word  still  used  in  the  Midland  ooumiet."  6a 
in  B.  Jonson's  Poetaster,  ••  Thou  hast  not  e^lUed 
thy  &ce  enough."    See  Collop. 

COLLYBIST,* *.  A  money  changer; 
one  who  changes  money  of  greater  value 
Into  that  of  less. — Parkhunt,     *Bp,  HalL 

Gt.  KoXXv/3or,  genus  nummi,  irapa  to  jkoX- 
XaaBtti  fiavv,  quod  sii  illi  quasi  aggtulinaiua  eaeet 
bos,  id  est  imago  6oeu  incnsa: — a  species  of  smdl 
braaen  coin,  used  for  change,  upon  which  the 
image  of  an  ox  was  impressed. — Hmffchiu$,  met 
also  Martin.  And  hence  app.  to  the  exchange  of 
money. — Vou. 

COLOCYNTH,  *.    A  gourd. 

6r.  KoXvKvvtfir ;  Fr.  Colo-c^nUu,  -quinike. 
COLONEL,  »,    -SHIP.     Also    anciently 
written   Coronel^  (qv.)     The  commanding 
officer  of  a  regiment 

Fr.  Colon-el;  It.  -ello;  Sp.  Coronet ;D.  Kolomet, 
koronel;  Mid.  L.  Coronelltu.  So  called,  says  Mim., 
because  he  is  ezercitils  eoltannot  the  pillar  of  the 
army.  Jun.  derives  firom  eolunuitkf  a  name 
given  to  certain  domestic  servants;  because  on 
them,  veluti  in  columetlaMf  the  weight  of  domestio 
management  was  reposed. 

COLONNADE,  s,    A  range  of  columns. 
It.  Cohn-nata,  -na;  Fr.  Columne;  L.  Cointnma, 
See  CoLUMH. 

COLONY,  s.  The  persons  of  which  the 
-ER,  s.  colony  consisted  removed  from 
-lAL.  one  country  and  settled  in  ano- 

-ical.         ther,  for  the  purpose  of  euUi- 
-IZE,  V,       vating  (colendi)  the  latter. 
-tsT.  "  Colonical  services  were  those 

-iz-ATioN.  which  were  done  by  the  Ceorls 
-ING.  and  Socmen,  (that  is  husband- 

men) to  their  lords.*' — SpeL 
Fr.  Cohn-U;   It  ft  Sp.  -ia;   L.  CoUmm*.    So 
called  k  eolendo. 

COLOSS,f.  A  statue  of  great  height  and 
-us.      size. 

-AL.  Fr.  Colo$t-e;  ItfrSp.  -o;  L.  CoIosmm,* 
-EAN  ^'  KoXotfffoir;  ad  verbum  sonat  Jram- 
*  geoeulum,  (says  Voss.)  irapa  to  icoXeveiv 
~ic.  ^a  offva ;  because,  on  account  of  its  im- 
mense height,  oculorum  aciem  firustraretur. — See 
Martin,  and  Vou. 

COLOUR,  V.  s.  The  sensation  of  colour 
-ABLE.  is  received  by  the  eye  only: 

-ABLENESS.  — produced  by  the  refraction 
-ABLY.  and  reflection  of  the  rays  of 

-LOR- ATE,  ad,  light  from  bodies.  In  com- 
-ATioN.  mon    speech    distinguished 

-LOUR-INO.  from  figure:  '*  but  that  which 
-1ST.  we  see  when  we  see  figure  i^ 

-LESS.  nothing  but  the  termination 

-LESSNESS.       of  coUmr,** — Locke, 
-iFic*  To  colour  was  used  early  in 

-LY.t  our  language,  (met) — 

-isuiNo.t  To  give  a  &ir  or  specious 
appearance,  sc.  for  purposes  of  deception, 
of  delusion ;  to  remove  unpleasing,  offen- 
sive appearances;  to  render  pleasing  and 
agreeable,  worthy  of  favour  or  approbiatioiu 

*Newton,     ^Bale.    tBroum, 

"Pr.Couleur;  It.  Colore;  D.  Koteur;  Sp.  &  L. 
Color.  Of  imcertain  etym.  Voss.  auggetta  the 
Or.  Xpmvwetvt  (ko\«0,  eolware^)  by  metathesis, 
and  the  change  of  n  into  I.  Scheidius  thfnlu  fkom 
roXm,  (quod  idem  ac  kciXm,  vel  iccXXai,  tuodendo 
percutio.)  and  that  color  is— perculalo,  qiecles 
oculos  percellens.  Con-Dia-Un- 
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COLT, «. «.  The  young  male  of  the  hone 
-BiL  k  called  a  eolt;  and  it  is  cons. 
•uaiT.    spp.  to — 

HsI  which  has  the  irolicksomeness, 
mntoBoeas,  wildnesa,  or  other  distinguish- 
iag  eoality  of  that  aaimaL 

«*From  Decker's  Belhnan's  Night 
Wt!ks»  &C.  1616,  It  appears  (Mr.  Steevens 
sajs)  tibat  the  technical  term  for  any  inn- 
keeper ar  hackney-man  who  had  been 
cheated  of  horses,  was  a  eolt,"  Hence  To 
coU,  m — to  befool,  to  trick. 

Ilm  nests  to  eoosider  the  A.  8.  and  Eng.  Coltf 
Oe  Sw.  KmU,  and  Rn|r.  Child,  A.  8.  did,  i.  e.  any 
iKhv  hgcse  or  begotten,  to  be  the  same  word  diff. 
written  and  app.    See  Chi  1.0. 

COLUMBARY,  «.      A  place,  a  house, 

far  doves  or  pigeons. 

JL.  Crnhmtmna,  we.  domiif.— The  bird  is  said  to 
be  eafled  C^lwmiAa,  fiom  Ha  swimming  or  floating 
motion,  (Gr.  KoA#^i^v,  to  swinL) 

COLUMBINE,  s.  Ft.  Columbin^^A 
plant,  so  called  (Sk.)  because  the  flowers 
appear  to  represent  the  form  or  figure 
(eaAmtermn)  of  doves. 

COLUMN,  s.     It  is  app.  to  any  thing 

-AB.      which  stands  as  eolumus  do, — firmly, 

-AKT.    regularly,  side  by  side,  as  the  eo- 

-BBl      Ivantf  of  a  page,  a  column  of  troops, 

**  Pillars  which  we  likewise  call  eolumneSf 

£pr  the  word  among  artificers  is  almost 

natnralixed.* '—  Woitoru 
Vt.  C^-iomtu  ;  It.  -Unna  ;  8p.  4ufnna  ;  L.  Co- 
80  called  because  they  {eolumna)  are 
(csiadsa)  to  the  top  or  roof.— 7ette«. 
jmumi,  so  called  becaoae  the  ancients 
their  buiUings  with  straw  or  tliatoh, 
(cnJaac)    Inter- 

COL.URES,  9,  Circles  drawn  through 
the  poles,  cutting  the  equinoctial  into 
emuu  parts,  the  xodiac  into  unequal. 

l^Coiwri:  6r.  KoXovpot,  curtailed.  80  called, 
(▼eaa.)  as  if  coXo*  rn*  ovpav,  eandd  mMtUi;  be- 
caann  pait  of  tfacsn  ia  invisible  to  ns,  and  of  such 
fan  tkey  seem  to  be  (mutili)  deprived  or  destitute. 

COMART,  «.       Is  the  reading  of  the 
Shak.     1604.       The    folio    has 
,  which  has  been  r^ected  by  the 

,  because  it  "  makes  a  tautology ;" 

tibou^  eowutrt  is  confessedly  a  word  not 
finndelaewhere. 

CO-MATE, «.  A  mate  or  fellow  in  union 
vitib  0C]i«i. 

COMATE,*ad:     Hafay.— •Fair/«. 
L  CasM.  the  hair. 


COMB,  9. «.  To  comb  (or  kemb)  is  to 
draw  a  comb  through  the  hair  or 
wool,   so  as  to  separate,  and  dis- 

•Dtangle  it 

^miA,  MCten ;  D.  JtaaiaMa,  ktwumems  Ger. 

L  set  miarr ;  D.  ft  Dan-  Kam  ;  Ger.  Kamm, 

ion.  thinks  that  «oai«  (crisU  avlnm)  is 

i  Kouirn,  /f'Vt  enrvatura;  and  that 

thebair,  is  so  used  from  its  likeness 

Mnataqne  erUUe  gallinace«.    Waeh., 

jactent  Oer.  JCeei,  menus,  (whence  Aon, 

i  kmmdA  was  tiie  primitive  word,  and  has 

J  If  jt     gpp  to  things,  which  have  inci- 

OBsteias)  stndlar  to  the  hand,  pectini, 

Ub- 
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COMB,*s.  Fr.  Combe  i  A.S.  Cim^^a 
vaUey  enclosed  on  either  side  with  hills. — 
Som.--*}!^,  Browne. 

COMBAT,  V.  9.  To  fight,  to  battle  ;  to 
-ANT,«.adL  be  or  cause  to  be  in  fight  or 
-ER.  battle ;  to  engage  in  battle,  to 

-E&IB.*  strive,  to  struggle  with  or  a- 
>CT.t  galns^  to  contend  or  contest,  to 

-TENST.t  conflict — *Hen.  FIIL  ^Warner. 
Fr.  Corn-bat,  -hatire;  It.  -battert;  trom  eon,  and 
kUuert,  (Sfc.)  to  fight,  to  strike;  and  baiuere, 
ftom  A.  S.  Baiit,  ivatiB—Sptl.  Of  this,  the 
A.  8.  Btat-an,  to  bea^  supplies  the  root.  See 
Battle.    Inters 

COMBER,  or  Cumber,  v.  s.     To  over- 

-ANCE.       load,  to  oppress  with  a  load  or 

-MENT.      burthen,  with   toil    or    trouble, 

-ous.         with  vexation;  to  embarrass,  to 

-SOME.      harass. 

-SOMBLT.  Sw.Kjmmer;  J}.  Kom-meren, -beren ; 
Ger.  Kummem  ;  Fr.  Bneombrer  ;  It.  Ingombrare, 
qd.  (Sk.  thinks)  U^eumuiare,  tiiat  is  cama/o  renun 
impedire.    Dis>  £n-  Un- 

COMBINE,  o.  To  join,  unite,  connect, 
-ABLE.  or  fiisten  two  {Innoe)  together,  as 
-ATE,  ad,  we  now  use  the  word  To  couple. 
-ATioN.     Now  app.  gen. — 

To  join,  to  connect,  to  counite,  to  co- 
alesce. 

Fr.  Com-bintr  ;  Sp.  -Maar  ;  It  ft  L.  ComUnon, 
barbarum  pro  Jungere,  oonneetere.  —  Vott.  de 
Vitiis,  iv.  4.  "Buia  Jnmenta  Jnngere."— See 
Martin,  "  CowMnuge"  Cot.  says,  *'  is  a  coupling, 
uniting,  or  joining  of  pain."    In-  Re-  Un- 

COM3URGEB,  s.  -shif.  A  fellow 
burgher. 

COMBUSTIBLE,  t.ad.  A  combueHble 
-IBILZTT.  is — any  thing  that  may  be  burnt ; 
-ION.  gen.  app.  to  things  easily  ignited 
-BUST.*  or  set  on  fire ;  and  which  also 
spread  their  fire  so  as  to  communicate  it 
rapidly  to  other  materials. 

Combuifum, — the  heat,  noise,  and  confu- 
sion of  a  fire  or  conflamtion ;  met-— the 
heat,  noise,  and  conmsion  of  violent 
passions. — *Chaueer.  Burton. 

£t  uro,  et  buro  dixere,  says  Voss.  Buro,  he 
derives  bom  the  Gr.  Ilvp;  and  uro,  from  the  fleb. 
See  Fiaa.    In- 

COME,  V.  s.  Come  is  a  complex  term, 
-ER.  expressing  a  particular  species  of 
-INO.  motion.  We  see  a  thing  in  motion; 
-MiNO.  the  distance  lessens,  the  thing  ap- 
proaches, and  it  comes :  if  the  distance  in- 
creases, the  thing  departs,  and  it  goes. 
Such  is  the  broad  distinction  between  to 
come,  and  to  go.  C  in  the  former,  is  the 
same  literal  root  as  t?  in  the  latter.  ^ 

To  come  is  usually  interpreted  in  con- 
jtmction  with  pre.,  and  even  with  other 
words  connected  with  it ;  but  the  signi- 
fication of  the  expression  is  entirely  con- 
sequential, and  must  be  deduced  from  the 
context  He  came  to  me ;  he  came  to  the 
block: — in  these  instances  came  means  lit 
the  same ;  the  consequences  to  the  moving 
body  were  different,  and  are  by  usage  im- 
plied. 
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And  (met)  The  reckoiiing  came  to  a 
pound,  <.e.  amounted.  He  cwm  to  his 
senses,  i  8.  he  regained  or  recovered  them. 
In  these  expressions,  amount,  and  regain, 
are  hy  usage  denoted. 

To  earn  qf,— to  escape,  to  evade,  to 
elude. 

Camelifng  in  R.  G.  and  WicliA— eom«'*, 
sc.  from  foreign  places;  foreigners, 
strangers. 

Camming  ;— **.The  malt  is  laid  in  a  heap 
until  it  is  ready  to  shoot  at  the  root  end ; 
which  the  maltsters  call  camming" — ffoUn- 
shed, 

A.  8.  Coman ;  D.  Komrtm;  Gcr.  -mtm  8w.  -ma; 
Dan.  -flMP.    Be-  la-  Intw-  Over- 

COMEDY,  #.  Owiic,— having  the  qua- 
-EDiAN.  lities  of  comerfy;-^  mirthful, 
-xc,<uf.  lively,  facetious,  witty,  ridi- 
-ic-AL,a<2.  culous,  droll. 
-ALLY.  A  oomtcoi  poet,  in  Holland, 
(Plutarch,)  is  a  etntdc  poet,  a  writer  of 
ceflMdie«.  A  comkaL  actor, — an  actor  of 
eotnedies. 

¥t.  Com-4dit ;  It-HMtfto;  8p. -«ffa;  L.  Com- 
adia;  Gr.  Kttfiw6ia;  accoxding  to  Festna,  ftom 
CMMH*  i-  «•  vfcw,  a  village,  and  «dii,  cantw,  a 
long,— ao</to^  «or^;  because  these  plays  (ludi) 
were  usually  performed  in  viilagu  before  they 
were  introduced  into  dties. 

COMELY,  ad,  av.  Becoming,  fitting, 
-li-ly:  decent,  appropriate,  suitable ;  grace- 
-NE88.  ful,  handsome,  of  good  appearance. 
**Hee  (Abp.  Parker)  noted  wel  the 
eomelynet  of  apparel  to  be,  when  it  was 
fiudiioned  like  the  bodie." — Strffpe, 

Jun.  and  Sk*  agree,  ftom  ooeu  or  be9»me,  in  its 
cons,  usage.    Un- 

COMESSATION,*  «.  App.  to_a  con- 
vivial  banquet,  which,  after  supper,  was 
prolonged  tar  into  the  night — *Bp,  HaiL 

L.  Com  mtmHOf  •*$mri  ;  from  Gr.  K»fiot.— Far. 
And  Kmyk99%  (Iiennep,)  quasi  eonwrnlu^  eoneio,  et 
in  primls  hominum  efrrierw*,  noctu  vagantium 
cum  caiitu;  an  assembly  of  men,  drunk,  and 
roving  in  the  night  with  song.  ComfatMOf  in 
Suetonius,  (Vlt  Domltiani,  c.  SI,)  Holland  ren- 
ders "  Reaie  banquets." 

COMESTIBLE,*  ad,     Fr.  ComesHble,-^ 
That  may  be  eaten.— *iS'»r  T,  Elyot,  Wotton. 
L.  Com-edere. 

COMET,  #.    "  These  bhueing  starres  the 

-▲RT.  Oreekes  call  com€taaf  our  Ro- 

-OGRAPHY.*  manes  crinitat ;    dreadful  to 

be  scene,  with  bUudie  haires,  and  all  over 

rouffh  and  sliagged  in  the  top,  like  the 

bush  of  haire  upon  the  head." — MoUand. 

PUnie,—*Boffle. 

Gr.  K^funmi  It.  8p.  fr  L.  Cemela,  Stella  oH- 
nita;  Fr.  C»miie;  D.  8e  Qv,  Komelm,  ftom  L. 
Cmm,  the  hair. 

COMFIT,  V.  a.  -uke.    Also  written  Can- 

M*f  (^v.)  and  Coi^ciion, 

¥t.  Con-JUant ;  lu-fetturmj  S^, -JUurt.  All 
(iiffs  8k.)  ftom  L.  CamfacHa^  from  confic^rtt  eon- 
fieium,  to  make  up  together.  Casen.  observes, 
that  the  apothecary  was  called  Covfeethnariut  ; 
and  medicine,  Confictto. 
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COMFORT,  V.  a.  Also  written  Ct^firt, 
•ABLE.  (4^*)      "  ^o   eoarfart,    selitt, 

- ABLENE8B.  recreate ;  to  encourm  or  dieer 
-ABLY.  up  ;  also,  to  connrra,  help, 
-En.  strengthen,   reinforce."  ~Co<. 

-LESS.  To  comfort  is — 

-HESS.  To  strengthen,  to  mvigortte, 

-ATivE.*  (sa  the  spirits;)  to  encon- 
>MENT.t  rage,  to  inspirit  to  animate, 
to  enliven ;  to  cheer,  to  console. 

Con^ortable  is  used  veiy  variously;— 
That  may  be  comforted  (As  you  Like  it;) 
capable  of  comfort,  or  of  being  comforted; 
feeling,  receiving,  or  taking  con^t :  also, 
That  can  or  may  comfort ;  able  to  coirfort; 
giving  or  bestowing  contort  /  cheering  or 
cheerful.— •rrfoi.    ^Hackluyi. 

Mid.  L.  Con-fortare;  Fr.  -forUir,  Cot.,  in  Ui 
interpreUtion,  has  put  that  last  wfaioh  sbooU 
have  been  first;  inaamoeh  u  foriit,  straBf,SD- 
ciently/oreifs,  {tmm  Gr.  Ep«TOf,  itself  lkomflfr«»i 
§epire,  Voes.)  is  the  true  etymology  of  the  KOid. 
Du-  Mis-  Re-  Un- 

COMITIAL,  ad.  Of  or  perteinmg  to 
the  comUia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people, 

courts,  &c. 

L.  ComitioUs,  ab  antiauo  coshW,  fl>r  eoift,  t« 
come  together,  to  asaembLe. 

COMMA,  *.  -TiSM.  Incision,  intersec- 
tion, distinction,  concision,  concitenesi. 

Gr.  Roju/ua,  indium^  from  iccKOMMc*ofi  /'"^ '- ^ 
«o»T€ii',  incidtrt,  to  cut  into.  From  Commatkm, 
which  St  Jerome  appUes  to  Hosea,  "  Osee  (m- 
tnaticut  est,"  Horsley  appears  to  have  sdopted 
eommatiam, 

COMMAND, «.  *.  To  give  (any  thing) 
-ABLE.  into  the  hands  of  another;  to 
-ATORY.  put  or  place  under,  to  deliver,  to 
-EDNE88.  commit  to,  the  care  of  another, 
-ER.  sc   for  some  express  purpoie, 

-iNo.  with  directions,  with  orders  fcr 
-INGLY.  a  particular  expressed  purpase. 
-KENT.  And  thus — 
.RE88.  To  have  or  keep  under  <ii«c^ 
or  government,  power  or  authority,  de- 
minion  or  subjection ;  to  oidex^  te  govem* 
to  direct,  to  control.  . 

Ft.  Commander  j  It.  -amdoM,  l****^  J2E 
rare ;  from  L.  Con,  and  wn^ndore,  qd.  " JJJT 
dart;  so  Gr.  Rvx^P^C**"!  *»  ^ionui  dare,  trsooe, 
commlttere.    Un- 

COM-MARK,**.  A  mark  or  march  (qr-); 
a  bound  or  confine.    *S3uU(m» 

Commarehia,  confine,  limes,  the  «»5?5- 
limit.    Gallis.  ftontitoe.  eomarpu.—J)»  C«V- 

COM-MATERIAL,*  ad.  Of  the  isme 
matter,"^  JBacon* 

COM-MEASURABLE,'«*.   Tbef^ 
men  word  now  is  Comm0n9nrabU,  (q^O 
*  Walton. 

COMMEMORATE, e.  To  stay. or cww 
-ABLE.  to  Stay,  to  keep  or  P^f*^^]; 
-ATION.  in  the  mind ;  to  noanifeit,  iMw 
-AT-ivB.  or  declare  that  we  keep  or  pn- 
-IVELY.  serve  in  the  mind;  by  looe 
-DRY.  pubUc  act— to  eolemnise  or  2" 
lebrate  any  thing  preserved  in  the  ■»» 
See  Memory. 


COM 


COM 


-ABLT. 


-ATIOS. 


-MKIIT. 


-AXELT. 
•ATI09L 
-ABLE. 


IL 


J  ii:-^ 


-MBVT*    To  iDAke  tlie 
iS  to  take  the  first  step,  to  begin, 
ft:  Ctm  ■!  TIM'  /  8pw  -tfnsw  ;  It.  'inciart;  traced 
ttei  ^  Ilea  ,  COM  iniiiartt  eomi*Uiare,  comin- 

COM-M^n>,  «. «.    To^M  any  thine  into 
llie    hands    (aumatf)    of   an- 
other; to  driver  or  commit 
to  the  care;   and  thus, — ^to 
entrust  and  to  declare  trust- 
worthy ;  worthy  of  approba- 
,s.  tion,    of   high    esteem,    of 
larourable  attention. 
ComaundaUfr, — the  holder  of 
J  eommended  to  his  care,  till  a 
mulajr  incvmbent  is  provided. — *B.  Jcnson, 
lee  Gboiwavv.    Sp.  Cowundar;  It.  flfc  L.  Com- 
mndmrt.    DIt*  Re-  Dii- 

COM-MEKSAI.,*«.  Sp.  CW«i»a/;  «  Fr. 
-AUTT.t  Commetual, — a  companion  at 
-AnoN.t    table." — Coi.  *Cha»eer,  ^Browtu 

COM-MENSURATE,  p.  ad.    To  be,  or 

cause  to  be,  of  the  same  or 

equal  measure  or  dimensions, 

of  the  same  or  equal  capacity ; 

proportioned,     or    equiTalent, 

or  adequate  to. 

Sp. -^r;  Fr.  -aiUnu    Ccn, 
In-UB- 

COM-MENT,  e.  t.  To  find  out,  sc  the 
wiMuuHg  of  any  doctrine ;  to  ez- 
pUdn  it;  to  find  out,  examine 
and  ezpladn  the  meaning  of  an- 
-inooL*  other;  to  write  notes,  remarks, 
m  obscrvationa  upon  any  thing, — ^for  the 
piuyusi  of  explaining. — *  Warburton. 

L.  CmtmimiKi  i  dktum  4  eon  and  nunte  :  earn 
fqi^ifffiw  In  memU  quae  bob  tmuL-^Var.  lib.  ▼. 

CDM-MERCE,  «.  «.*  To  diride  or  share, 
ne.  mutually,  each — a  part  of  his 
own  for  part  of  anotiier's;  to 
-UTS,  «.* exchange,  to  bargain  and  sell; 
to  tnde  or  trafflc;  to  hare  intercourse 
fer  punpoaea  of  tnde  or  tra£flc;  to  have 
m  WId  intercourse — generally.    *CAeyne, 

ft.  Cum  Buret ;  It.  -mcrcio  ;  Sp.  -freiar,  'treto  ; 
M^Cmumtrtimm.  Sea  Mbbcbakd.  Un- 

COM^MIGRATION,*  «.  A  changing  of 
place,  a  moving  or  pasainc  from  one  place 
to  iMillin,  in  unioB  or  m  company  with 

COM-MIUT AKT,  #.    A  fellow  soldier. 

OOKJCIKATION,  #.  -oky.    A  denun- 
of  ftitnre  ill;    a   tiireatening  of 
It  or  vengeanee.     The  Comnd- 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is 
n0Atdr  **  ^  ConminaHon  or  denouncing  of 
QotfaoMgerand  judgment  againt  Sinners." 
~    ~   ~     ~        '  ai&n;  L.  Mtnmre,  miuatut. 


OOMMIKGLE,  «.    To  nux,  to  blend. 


9,     Aa  now  app.— To 
break,    or   destroy  the   conti- 
mity;   to  sepsrate  into  sdmII 
eu    parts;   to  crush  or  gprind  with 
the  teeth  or  mandibles — *Sir  T,  SmUk. 

I4Y  'Oai.  COM-MBRCBM 


Fr.  ComwUnmeri  "L*  Comminutrtt  cowtminutumf 
to  lessen. 

COM-MISERATE,  v.    To  feel  pain  for, 
-ABLE,     or  on  account  of,  the  pain  felt  by 
-AT-ioN.  others;    to  sympathize  or  com- 
-IVELT.   passionate* 
-OR.  L.  Con^  and  aisMr. 

COM-MISSURE,  s,  Fr.  Commmure,— 
"  a  commisture  or  seam  in  a  bone,  (as  in 
the  skull ;)  also  any  near,  closing,  joyning, 
or  couching  of  things  together." — Cot. 

Fr.  Comminttre;  L  Commiuurat  Junctura,  et 
oompaget  eonun,  que  eommitiuniur.'—Gesncr. 

COM-MIT,  V,  To  cause  to  go,  to  put, 
-T-EB.  place,  or  remove  into  the  hands, 

-EBSHIP.  or  nnder  the  care  or  custody, 
-ER.  of  another ;  to  deliver,  consign, 

-IBLE.  or  entrust  to  another.    Also  to 

-MENT.  put  or  place  in  opposition ;  and 
-mrsBD.*  aimply,  to  do,  as  to  eomiBtt  a 
-MI88-ARY.  crime. 

-ARYSHIP.    Commissary, — one  to  whom  any 
-ION,  s.  e.    thing  is  committed, 
-ION- ART.    So    also    Committee, — one   to 
-ATE,  V.       whom,  a  number  of  persons  to 
-ER.  whom,  any  person  or  thing  is 

eommiited. 
Commission,  r, — to  commit,  deliver,  con- 
sign, or  entrust;  to  appoint  or  empower. 

*Bernen4 

It.  Cowt-metUrt  f  Sp.  -ettr ;  Fr.  -meUrti  L. 
CummiUert^  (Festttt,)  ii  properly  Inaimul  mittere, 
aut  coi^ungere.    Re-  Sab-  Un- 

COM-MIX,  V.  To  eo-mwgle  ;  or  to  mingle 
-ION.    or  blend  together.     In- 

-TION.   -TURE. 

COM-MODIOUS,  ad.  Commensurate  or 
-LY.  proportioned  to,  fitting,  suiting, 

-NBM.  sc.  a  particular  use  or  purpose ; 
-MODiTT.  convenient,  serviceable,  useful, 
-uoDB,  s,  beneficial. 
Commoda, — a  kind  of  head-dress. — Spec.9%, 
Fr.  Com-modt;  It.  ft  Sp.  ComotUi ;  L.  Cornmodus; 
{Gr.lvixfAeTpott)  whence  ( Voss.)  the  a*.  Cotmnodtun, 
as  if  cum  modMrn^  with  meaaure,  with  moderation  ; 
and  whateyer  Is  bo  la  eommodiout,  and  useftil. 
Ao-Dlt- 

COMMODORE,  s,    A  commander. 
Ferhaps  from  the  Sp.  Comsudador,  of  the  same 
neaning. 

COM-MODULATION,*  n    See  Com- 
modious.— *HakewUL 
L.  Cob,  and  moduiaiio,  firom  modm,  measure. 

COM-MOLITION,*  *.    A  grinding. 

*Brown, 

L.  Con^  and  molat  a  grinding  stone. 

COMMON,  «.  «.  ad.  Belonging  or  per- 
-  ABLE.  taining  to  one  as  well  as  another; 

-AOB.  to  many ;  to  the  publie  in  ge- 

-AtrrY.       nenJ. 

-ALTY.  Frequently  met  with,  and 
-ER.  therefore  eaaily  obtained;  and 

-INO.  thus  of  little  or  no  value,  no 

-LY.  rank  or  distinction. 

-NB88.  To  comnum,  now  written  cow- 

-WEAt.  mune,  is  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
-WEALTH,    commons  to  make  cotoisob,  sa 

a«T.  Strype,  Htn,  VIU,  L  2 


COM 

our  thoughts,  &c. ;  and  thus  to  conTene, 
to  discourse,  to  conferj  to  combine  together. 

To  common,  to  commune,  or  to  communiccUe, 
— to  take  the  sacrament  in  common  with 
others. 

Commoning,  —  communion,  communica- 
tion ;  also  conyersation. 

Commons,  the  proyision  which  each  mem- 
ber in  a  society  takes  at  the  common  meaL 

Fr.  Com-mun ;  It.  -mm;  Sp.  -tfn ;  L.  Communis, 
a  word  (Vou.)  which  properly  applies  to  those 
things  which  are  not  private,  but  which  pertain 
ad  miiltorum  munia  leu  munut.  Var.  (lib.  ir.)  b 
Seallger  (De  Cauals,  c.  81.)  difiiBr  about  the  etym. 
of  niKfliU,  and  Voss.  from  both.  Dia-  Inter-  Un- 
Remunerate. 

COM-MONITORY,*  ad,  L.  Commoner^, 
monUum;  to  call  to  mind,  to  call  the  at- 
tention to,  to  warn.    See  Commemorate. 
*Fox :  Becket  to  the  King. 

COM-MORANT.  -cy.  Tarrying,  staying, 
delaying.     L.  CommO'rari,  -rans, 

COMMORIENT,*  ad.    Dying  together. 

*Sir  G.  Buck, 

Pr.  Comwtonrir  ;  L.  Commo-riri,  -ritm. 

COM-MORSE,  t.    App.  met  by  Daniel, 
as  remorse,  (qv.)  from  remordere. 
L.  Commor-dtrst  -tnm,  {eon,  and  morderSt  to  bite.) 

COM-MOYE,  V.  The  s.  Commotion  con- 
-motion.  tinues  in  comm.  use,  and  is 
-MOTIONER.*   app.  met — 

To  any  disturbance,  riot,  or  tumult ;  to 
agitation  of  mind. — *JVood, 
L.  Com^mooert,  to  move  together. 

COMMUNE,  V.  To  converse,  to  discourse, 
-ION.  -Efi.  to  confer.  Also  to  hold 
-ITT.  converse  with  ourselves ;  vo 

-lALTT.*  meditate. 

-10- ATE,  V.  ad.  To  communicate  is, — ^to  make 
-ANT.  eomm/Ott  to  others,  to  confer, 

-AT-xoN.  to    bestow,    to    impart,    to 

-OR.  share,    or   participate;     to 

-CRT.  publish,  or  reveal;  to  dis- 

-ivE.  close,  or  discover.    Also  to 

-ivB-LY.  have  a  common  opening,  or 

-NESS.  passage,  intercourse,  or  con- 

-ic-ABLE.         nexion.    See  Common. 
-ABLBNE88.       A  ComyncT  in  Wicli^  is  in 
-ABILITY.  Mod.  Ver.  a  partaker.     In 

Wiclif,  (Philippians,)  comynyng,  in  Mod. 
Ver.  fellowship ;  in  Hebrews,  it  is  in  Mod. 
Ver.  communicating.  In  Wiclif,  comyn,  in 
Mod.  Ver.,  to  be  partakers, — *H,  More, 

It.  Commn-et  -icare;  8p.  Comun,  Comuniear;  Fr. 
Commttni«r,  to  communicate.  Formerly  written  To 
common,  i.e.  to  make  common,  so.  our  thoughts, 
tec;  to  make  a  mutual  disclosure  of  thoughts. 
Ex-  In-  Un-  Immunity. 

COM-MUTE,  V,  To  give  one  thin^  and 
-ABLE.  receive  anomer  for  it ;  to  mter- 
-ation,  change,  to  exchange,  to  pur- 
-ATIVB.  chase,  redeem,  or  ransom. 
•AxrvBLY.  "Commutative  (justice)  they 
-UAL.  place  in  the  equality  of  value  of 

things  contracted  for." — Hohhs. 
Fr.  Ootn^mutatif ;  It.  -muiare ;  Sp.  -«tor,  -vtalion; 
L.  Com-mutare,  verbum  &  motu,  id  est  motare, 
(Voss.)  to  move  or  remove,  (sc.  the  possession.) 
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COM-PACT,  «.  od. «.  To  pot  togelker, 
-BDLY.  to  join,  unite,  knit,  connect,  Ix 
-EDNBss.  or  fasten  togetiier ;  to  consolidate, 
-NE88.  to  condense. 
-URB.*  A  compact  (met)  is  a  coi^rmei 
union,  league,  treaty,  or  agreement 

*Spenser. 

Ft.  Corn-pacts,  •paetnre ;  L.  Cowt^pingtrt,  'poeh 
um,  Voss.  observes,  that  the  Latins  use  the  si- 
pression  pangere  foedut,  to  fix  a  Uagns  or  ooveaanU 
Gr.  HfiT-eii'.    In-  Un-  Re- 

COMPAGES,  *.     To  com/K^ww/«,— to 
-GiNATE,  V,   put  or  set  togpether.  See  Com- 

-GINATION.     PACT. 
8p.  ft  It  Compags!  L.  Comp-ogo,  -agimli, 

COMPANY,  V.  s.     Ft.   Compagnon,-~UL 
-ING.*  associate,    fellow-mate,   cd- 

-ABLB.t  league,  partner  or  co-paxtoer. 

-ABLENESS.t  Compagnonncr,  —  to  accom- 
- 1  ABLE.}  pany,  associate,  consort,  be 
-IABLENE88.I  familiar,  join  in  fellowship, 
-ION,  s,  walk  together. — Cot. 

-ION- ABLE.     ""  Wilson,    ^Chaucer,  IiSMbqr. 
-ABLENEss.     iBacou.     ^Bp,  HolL 
-SHIP.  Old  Fr.  Com-pain;  Fr.  -pegMMt 


It  -pagnia,  -pagno;  Sp.  -pania,  -pauom!  Oer. 
•pan;  Sw.  Komrpan;  0.  -pasn.  Wseh.  says  it 
may  (as  H.  Stephens  thinks)  signiiy  fomAM, 


from  benna,  a  Gallic  carriage,  i.  e.  one  vbo  lida 
in  the  same  benna ;  or,  if  derived  from  ^  S. 
Camp,  (see  Camp,)  a  feliow-soldier ;  or,  if  (ss  Mfli. 
thinks)  the  name  be  taken  i  eommvtd  pans,  a 
messmate.    Ac-  Dis-  Un- 

COM-PARE,  V,  9.  To  search  mte  or 
-ABLE.  examine  ;  to  ascertain  or  detei- 
-ABLY.  mine,  sc.  the  likeness  or  unlike- 
-ATiVE.  ness,  similarity  or  dissimilsrity, 
-ATIVELY.  equadity  or  difference. 
-ER.  Chaucer  and  Wiclif  use  the  v, 

-ING.  To  comparison.   Spenser  uses  the 

-i80N,t;.«.  V,  To  compare,  from  the  L.  Cm«- 
-ATURE.*    parere,  to  procure ;  "  To  fill  hu 
bagges,  and  riches  to  cvttpan. 
*Sir  T.  Smith, 

Fr.  Compar-er ;  It  -are;  Sp.  -ar;  L.  Cmpsr, 
whence  (says  Voss.)  perhaps  Comparan,   «- 

COM-PART,  V,  s.    To  arrange,  or  »p- 
-ITION.        portion,  the  parts,  apartments, 
-IMENT.      or  divisions. 
-MEMT.         ComparHtUm, — "  By  «»P«*" 
-NER.  turn,  the  authors  of  this  art « 

-NERSHXP.  understand  a  graceful  and  uie- 
fol  distribution  of  the  whole  ground-plot, 
both  for  rooms  of  oflBce,  and  of  reccpuon 
or  entertainment" — Wotton. 
Compartner, — see  Copartner. 
Fr.  ComparUr;  It.  -are  t  Sp.  -«r;  L.  Cm^ 
parlire,  to  part,  or  divide  into  parts. 

COMPASS,  v.  «.  To  compass,  m  ChMXMt 
-ING.  and  others,  seems  equivalent  to— 
-MENT.  To  contrive. — Tyrw. 
-ABLE.*  To  pass,  move  or  go  around, » 
surround  or  encircle,  to  gird  around,  w 
circumscribe,  to  circumvent }— to  streteB, 
reach  or  extend  around,  or  inclose  wiwinj 
and  thus,  to  have  in  the  power,  to  attain  or 
obtain. — *  Burke. 


r 


COM 

It.  -ar^;   Sp.  -«r;   D.  -tn. 
V  eireiumeingerg ;  D.  & 
In  Uid.  L.  Cmmm 


to 
or  Ib-  Oat- 

COXPASSION,  «.*  «.    To  sympathize ; 

'ABL&t  to  feel  as  others  feel ;  to  share 

-ATI,  SI.  odL    or    participate    the   (painful) 

•ATBI.T.         feelings  of  others;  to  pity,  or 

ftwnmisfTaie. — *Bp,Hail  Young.  ^Barrow. 

KBA.'L.  Com  faliri ;  Fr.  -pauiontr ;  It.  -foi- 

Hamtrt ;   ^.  -^adietr ;   L.  PaHri,  pauiu ;   Gr. 

KlaieAv,  toM.  EqoiYakiit  to  eoMtpMffoii  is  lym- 

COM-PATIBLE,  odL  .iLiTY.   Agreeable, 
aceordxiig,  suitable,  consistent 

Kid.  L.  CvmpmUH^  which  Yoss.  (de  YltiiB)  aayi 
Is  s—grtnifi  used  fbr  eonvtnire,  Fr.  ft  8p.  Com- 
B.  -«vel«,  -iM/tf  ;  (Cot.  explains.)  which 
sMdc  or  agree  together,  or  endure  or  bear 
B  SMther.  Ft.  Compoltr,  to  sufieri  endure, 
bear  with  one  another,  to  agree  or  accord 
Of  the  same  origin  as  Compauiony  (qy.) 
Is  is  ako  wricteo  CompttibU  in  our  old  writers ; 
psKtepa  ftwB  a  su^oeed  connexion  with  cesi- 
ptUui.    See  Coimrx.    In- 

€X>Bf-PATI£NT.*    See  Compassion. 

GOM'PATRIOT,s.aL  A  feUow-patriot 

Fr.  Cnmpmh'ioiet  one's  eonntrymsn. — Coi.  Mid. 

Ik.  Comipmlrian,   pro   eodem   solo  natum  esse. 

Casipefi  flirt.  Barb,  fbr  smwtpairiota, — Fou.  De 

Tit 

COM-PEER,  9.  #.    An  equal,  a  fellow,  an 
Mnciate  or  companion  npon  equal  terms. 
Tt.  Cvmpire,  s. ;  X.  Compmr.    See  Compakx. 

€?OMrP£I#,  9*  To  move  or  cause  to  moye 
together;  to  drive  together; 
and  then  gen. — 
To  force,   to  oblige,  to  con- 
strain, to  overpower. 
.IYBI.T.  ^*  Com-puts«r  ;    Sp.  -peUr ;    L. 

^^_^__   ^j     KJmmptUer;    (eon,    and   pellere)  ; 
"'*^».         Or.   ll«X««y,    stovertf,    to    move. 
a.    un- 


COM-PEIXATION,  «.  Seems  to  be 
vnd  8im{ily  for  name  ;  lang^nage  of  address. 
L.  CmiptUmt    See  Apfbllant. 

COM'PENABLE,*  or  Coi(PiNABLE,t  ad. 
Commionable;  fit  for  company ^  (qv.) 
*Hyrd^s  Vhtes.  ^Stow. 

COM-PENB,  a.    That  which  is  collected 
or  gathered  into  a  compact  or 
compressed  form ;  the  amount, 
-yniL  sum,  or  summary ;  an  abridge- 

"MUM,  ment,  an  epitome. 

h.  Cmaptmdimmit  qnod  cum  eompenditvr  una  sit 
'^Fm.  Kbt  iv.  Com,  and  p*ndere,  to  wo^h ;  he- 
ham  Iblags  whieh  are  wtightd  together, 
cxpediaittur.  Spw  ft  It  CompendrAo  ;  It 
and  Sp^  -imr,  to  wdgh  together ;  and  thus 
te  eAset  orcsther  into  a  compact  or  compressed 
^mmt  te  eslbct  the  sun,  value,  or  amount  of. 

CO]HPEKSATE,v.  To  wetth  one  thing, 
with  or  against  anomer,  in  oppo- 
site teales ;  to  balance, — to  put  in, 
IT*      to  give,  weight  for  weight ;  and 
also  valne  fiv  value,  measure  for 
, V  neamre ; — ^to  give  or  return  an 
equivalent. — ^*Crower.  Bacon. 
tomo-€r;  It  -0r0  ;  Sp.  -er  ;  L.  Cowtpens- 
to  weiJBh  together  with.    Un- 


COM 


-PARENCB.     "Fr.  Com- 
appear,   to  present,  to 


COMPERE,*  V, 

jMir-snce,    -oir,   to     __ 

show  himsel£" — Cbt  "  See  Appear. 

*  Stirling,     Controversial  Divines. 
L.  Comparers. 

COM-PETE,  e.  To  seek  after,  or  strive, 
-ENT.  or  endeavour  to  attain,  that 
-ENTLY.  which  another  is  seeking  after 
-ENCE.  or  striving  to  attain,  sc.  in  ri- 
-ENCT.  valry,  in  emulation:  and,  in 
-ITION.  ShaL,  simply  in  society  with, 
-ITOR.  as  an  associate,  as  a  confederate. 
-iTRix,or  ''Venir  en  competence  avec  un 
-  iTREsa.  autre, — to  strive,or  contend  for, to 
make  equal  claim  to  a  thing  with  another ;  to 
challenge,  covet,  or  sue  for  a  thing,  as  well 
aa  another;  also  to  paragon,  or  compare 
himself^  or  to  be  laid  in  eaual  balance,  with 
another;  to  make  or  hold  himself  every 
way  aa  good  aa  another."  —  Cot.  And 
cons. — 

Competent^  is — convenient,  meet,  fit,  or 
suitable,  or  adapted;  sufficient,  adequate, 
or  proportioned  to.     See  In- 

Con^tible, — see  Compatible.  To  com- 
pete, is,  now,  not  uncommon  in  speech. 

Fr.  CewtpO-er;  Sp.  -«•,  -ir;  It  -«r«;  L.  Com- 
psterSf  i.  e.  una  peisre,  simul  peisrst  and  hence, 
ooneurrers,  eonvenirst  to  run,  to  come,  together. 
In- 

COM-PILE,  V.     To  collect  or  gather  to- 

-ment.    gether  from  different  parts;    to 

-ER.        construct,  to  put  together  a  slruc- 

-ATioN.   ture  or  edifice;   to  heap  or  put 

-ATOR.     together,  to  arrange ;  to  compose, 

-ATiNO.  to  settle. 

-INO.  Tt.  Compiler;  Sp. -or;  It  ft  L.  Com- 
pilars!  from  Or.  niXow,  dsnsars,  coostipaxe,  co- 
gere  in  unum ;  to  9Um  Mek  or  eioss,  to  collect  or 
gather  into  one.    Re- 

COM-PIN6E,  V.     To  put  together,  to 
join,  unite,  knit,  or  connect  together. 
L.  Com-pingsrs.    See  Compact. 

COMPLACENT,  s.    Pleasing,  gratify- 

-XAL.        ing,  agreeable;  having  a  desire 

-lALLT.*  or  disposition  to  please,  to  gratify. 

-CENCE.    See  Complaisant. 

-CENCY.   "  Complacency  is  alone  applicable 

to  that  species  of  good,  which  originates 

from  some  mental  or  moral  excellence. . . . 

Complacential  regards  consist  both  in  the 

approbation  of  uie  mind  and  feelings  of 

the  heart"— Co^an.    *Baxter. 

It  Com-piaesmza  f  Sp.  -plaeemeia;  L.  Com^- 
plaesns,  p.  p.  from  Com-ptasers,  to  please. 

COM-PLAIN,  V.      As    now    used,— To 

-ABLE.        utter  grie^  sorrow,  or  discontent ; 

-ant,  s.      to  deplore,  to  bewail,  to  lament ; 

-BR.  to  express,  declare,  or  proclaim 

-ING.  dissatisfaction  or  uneaainess ;  to 

-PLAINT,^,  allege  cauae  of  disapprobation  or 

censure. 

Fr.  Com-pMndr* ;  It  -piagnsrs ;  L.  Com,  and 
plangsre,  which  (Voss.)  properly  is  vsrbsrars,  to 
beat:  ptanfftre,  from  plagere;  and  plagtrt,  tram 
the  ancient  Or.  nXaYciv,  to  strike.  Plangsre, 
(Vo«8.)  began  to  denote  especially,— pr»  ioters 
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caput  ant  pectus  peremUrtt  i.e.  tkrou^,  or  oa 
account  of,  gritf^  to  strike  the  head  or  breast. 
And  as  subseq.  app.— loudly  or  damorously  to 
express,  dedare,  or  manifest  grief.    Un- 

COM-PLAISANT,    ad,       Comphitanee 

-ANTLT.   and  Qmpkttsant,  are  but  the  Fr. 

-ANCE.     maimer  of  writing  Complacent  and 

Compiaceneg.     See  them  abore. 

CompUdiint,   {CompkUsant,  by  Cowley,) 

18 — desirous,  wishing  to  please  or  gratiiy, 

to  oblige,  to  conciliate  (others). 

<*  C^iilDlatsaiiee,— that  is  to  saj,   That 

every  man  strive  to  accommodate  himself 

to  the  rest"— Ho&fts. 
Fr.  CprnplaiaHtnt,  ^anee,    Uo- 

COMrPLANATE,  «.    To  make  eTcn  or 
level,  {pUmM.) 
L.  Conplan-tfrv,  -ahan. 

COMPLEMENT,*. -AL.  Now  restricted 
to — The  whole,  full,  and  entire  number  or 
quantity  :  the  filling  up  so  as  to  make  the 
entire  number  or  quantity.  See  Compli- 
ments. 

Sp.  CompUmtmio;  It.  Cowtpiminlo;  L.  CompU 
tMntum  /—that  which  is  added  for  the  sake  of 
flnlshing,  oxJUHnft  (Gesner,)  fh>m  com.  and /»/«re, 
io  JiU.  Mins.  and  Lye  consider  compte-  and  com- 
pli-menlr  (anciently  written  without  discrimi- 
nation,) to  he  the  same  word.  Mlns.  calls 
complenunUt  —  "  Ceremonies,  accomplishments, 
making  that  perfeot  which  was  wanting."  Lye,— 
Inania  qucdam  Terba,  et  quasi  eomplemeata 
oratlonis.  (See  Complbtb.)  8k.  suggests  that 
eomplimemi  is  flrom  eomptf,  qd.  eow^pmtnts. 

COM-PLETE,  V.  ad.  Not  unfrequently 
-LY.  but  improperly  written  Com- 

-NESS.  pleat.    To  fill,  fulfil  or  accom- 

-ION.  plish;    to  perfect,  to  perform 

-ivE.  fully,  wholly,  without  omissions 

-ORY,  ad.  <•  or  deficiencies. 
-MENT.*  Completory,  (Burnet,)  —  see 
Compline. —  OlanvilL 
Sp.  Com-pMar;  It.  -pieret  'pire;  Fr.  •pliter; 
L.  Com-pUret  -pletum^  to  All  up,  to  tai&l ;  pleo, 
fh>m  the  obsolete  Gr.  n\«,  whence  tXh^m,  to  fill. 
In-  Un- 

COM-PLEX,  ad,  t.  Knit,  or  connected 
-ED,  ad.  together,  interwoven*  involved, 
-EDNEss.   intricate, 

-iTY.  "  Ideas  made  iip  of  several  simple 

-LY.  ones  put  together,  I  call  complex ; 

-NESS.  such  as  are  beauty,  gratitude, 
-URE, ».  a  man,  an  army,  the  universe  ; 
which  though  complicated  of  various  simple 
ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made  up  of  simple 
ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleases,  con- 
sidered each  by  itself  as  one  entire  thing, 
and  signified  by  one  name.*' — Locke, 

"The  only  composition  is  in  the  terms ; 
and  consequently  it  is  as  improper  to  speak 
of  a  complex  idea,  as  it  would  be  to  call  a 
constellation  a  complex  star :  they  are  not 
ideas,  but  merely  terms,  which  are  general 
and  abstract" — Tooke,  See  Complexion 
and  Complicate. 

Sp.  Com-plexo  ;  It.  -pletM ;  Fr.  'piexe ;  L.  Com' 
plecUt  simul  et  totum  pttcttre;  Gr.  nx<K-««y,  to 
knit,  or  intertwine.  (And  see  Complicb.)  Com- 
plexuty  as  opposed  to  «»inp/c«.  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  writers  on  Logic  in  the  mid-ages. 
Id- 
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COM-PLEXION,«.  ThewholeconiMDoim 

-AL.  of  the  parts ;  the  whole  compoeitioQ, 
-ally,  the  compass,  or  comprehension  of 
-A&Y.  parts;  the  frame  or  texture;  (he 
-ED.  temperament  or  dispodtion.  Also 
app.  merely  to— 

The  general  appearance,  hue,  or  oolonr. 

Watts  uses  complexion  as  equivalent  to 
complexity : — **  The  complexion  of  the  terms 
ofproposltions,"  (sc  that  are  complex.) 

n.  Com-pUxion;  It.  -pUuione:  8p.  -ptexiam, 
•pteuion;  L.  Comptexio,  trnrn  Compleeti,  eoni- 
pUxtUf  quia  eompUxta  compUetUur  totum  statim 
oofporis,  et  omnoa  fiumltatss  ^ua.— Jf to«.    Dia- 

COM-PLICATE,  V.  ad.  To  eompUcate 
"ED,  ad,  is, — To  intertwine,  to  Inter- 
-LY.  weave,  to  involve. 

-NESS.  CompUet,  more   vsunlly    jtt- 

-ion.  complice, — one  who  is  ]mitted« 

-PLICB,  i,  joined,  or  imited  with  another ; 
who  co-operates  with,  aids  or  aatitta  an- 
other. 

sp.  CompUoHor ;   Fr.  -e^Um ;  L.  CompUO'-mret 
-aliis»,  Or.  nx«ic-«<w,  to  knit,  to  intertwine. 


{)<ec,  icitt  the  «.  seems  to  haye  be«n  introduced 
nto  the  L.  apud  posterioris  bvI  scrlptores,  and 
from  it  the  Fr.,  It.,  ftp.,  and  also  oar  own  laagojifn 
have  adopted  roaipUe«,— eoeius  soeleiis.  Ax-  Also 
Xz-  Im-plicate. 

COMPLIMENT,  V.S.  The  kind  cceyH—w 
-AL.  with  the  will  of  another;  aa 

-ALLY.  act  of  such  compliamee^  a  verhal 

-ALNESS.  declaration  of  it  ;^.a  compUemex 
-ARY,  ad.  9.  or  acquiescenoe,  or  asaent*  be* 
yond  what  may  appear  necessary ;  vix.  with 
an  intent  to  please  or  flatter  any  weakness, 
any  prepossession  or  prejudice. 

"  ComplementatnetM,  as  oj^posed  to  pUun- 
ness,  must  signifie  giving  titles  of  civOity, 
that  really  do  not  b^ong  to  those,  to  whom 
they  are  Uius  nven.*' — Hammond, 

Steevens  and  Tyrw.  think  that  "  To  fmpif" 
in  Shak.'s.  Hamlet,  (Act  ii.  sc.  2,  and  Act  v.ae.  a,) 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  *'  To  eoatpUmemt  /*  and  Ifr. 
Malone  produces  from  an  old  poem,  eaBed  **  J 
Fig  for  Fortune^**  the  «.  To  rteompHo,  qd.  to 
return  a  eowtpttment;  and  thos  they  ssnertosi  the 
etym.  of  Sk.    See  Coiirx.a-KaiiT  and  Compi.t. 

COMPLINE, «.   That  ecclesiastical  offiee 

which  completes  {complet)  and  closes   the 

offices  of  the  day. 

FT.  CompUe;   Mid,  L.  Cosi^lsto, 
•phndee. 

COMPLISH,*  V.  -MENT.t    Now  To 


complish,  (qv.)     To  Ailfll;   to  perform,  to 

execute,  fully. — *Wyat.    ^More. 
L.  Co«j9<cre,  to  1111,  to  frdSL 

COM-PLOT,t;.«.  Topfefor|»ilig*#tqge&er, 

-MENT.      SC  for  any  common  purpose^  §or 

-T-ER.      the  execution  of  some  design  s  in 

-iNG.        any  oonspiraey  or  wmMvMj : 

and  thus— > 

To  conspire,  to  confederate*  to  combine. 

COMPLY,  V.  To  eomptf,  (as  eonmofl^y 
-ABLE,  used,)  IS, — ^To  bcno,  lean  or  hi- 
-  ANCE.  cline  to,  to  yield  or  assent  to ;  Io 
-ANT.  give  up,  grant  or  concede,  so.  to 
-ANTLY.  the  wishes  of  anoAer ;  to  accom- 
-ER.         roodate.    See  CoMPLOfENT. 
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ftam  Uw  9r.  Com^Mn:  It 
wUmtMf  4jl.  •yteecr^  Tel  4  eomtpUemre,  i.e.  a<««tio 
tegeaio  ae  MMMMMNlare.  To  jiijr,  however,  it  ft 
coBUMQ  S^r.  wevd,  and,  according  to  Tooke  and 
loa.,  ta  ••  other  than  the  A.S.  Ptegy-an,  incum- 
kcK.  As  plmae  on  hU  boeeum :  led  Ubris  in- 
cmateL  Let  him  pUe  his  hooks ;  let  htm  bend, 
lesa,  or  tneline  hla  mind  to  them :  applji  to  them. 

COM-PONE,  V.  To  ptO,  place,  or  set  to- 
-EST,  s.  ad.  gether,  sc.  in  order,  form,  or 
-mcT.  method;  andthus,  toarran^, 

•cctle,  or  a4i<i*^«  *^  ^  P°^  together-^in 
vaioo  cr  oonjimetion ;  and  thus,  to  combine, 

or  mix,  or  mingle* 

8p.  C»M  ^lasr ;  IL  -pirrt ;  L.  Cesi*^»cre,  to 
ptft.  pfaMe,  ox  set  together.    See  Coicrotx,  (the  v. 
tSe.) 


COM-PORT,«u«.  CbMiporf  is  gen.  used  of 
-AU&  tile  conduct  or  behaviour,  the  car- 
•AJWiL  riage  of aperson ;  thus,  se comporter, 
-Anon:  to  carry,  bear,  behave,  maintain, 
•MSKT.    or  sustain,    himself. — Cot. 

1^  carry  or  bear  with ;   to  move  or  act 
3b  mdson ;  to  suit,  to  agree,  to  be  eon- 
ostent  vxth. 
¥t.  Cnmfnrfgr  ;  L.  Comporktre,  to  bear,  or  bring 


COM-POSE,  «.  To  put,  place,  or  set 
together,  se.  (1),  In  order,  form, 
or  method;  and  thus,  to  arrange, 
aetUe,  or  adgust;  slso  {2),  in 
union  or  unity,  in  concord,  peace, 
auietode*  or  tranquillity ;  and 
tkiUy  to  quiet,  calm,  or  tranquil- 
Use  ;  also  (S)«  in  union  or  oon- 
Jnnetion ;  and  thus,  to  combine, 
mix,  or  mingle. — *jfl»  More, 

Vt.  CtmpMtri  Sp.  '■Mom,    From  L. 
past  p..  of  eoin-poiMr#.     Com-pime, 
mmt,  p0mm€,  vaiy  but 
nt- In- Re- Be- 


-nai.»*fc 


little  in  a{;|dieation.    De- 


COWPOdSIBLE,*  ad.  Consisting  of 
fmnhilHiet ;  of  psrts,  esch  of  which 
my  h%.^*admi»gworih.     In- 


CQM-POST,  v.*  «.  odL  -i7RE.t  To  put, 
yboc^  or  set  together ;  to  combine  or  mix. 
Cm^pft,  «.  IS,  gen. — A  mixture:  also 
appw  parL  to  a  mixture  of  substances  for 
iBMMifing  land;  for  building,  or  casing 
hufldiDgs. 

'Acer.  Bacon,    ^Seldom. 

compo^dj  eon^Mii,  post  p.  of  the  v. 


COM-POTATIOK,  «. -TOR.    A  drinking 
6r.  ^ZvfiMoaur;  L.  Compotatio, 


00W#OtJKD,9.ad:«.  Thee;— To  put, 
•tt«  plaoo,  or  s^  tostther,  tc  in  oida, 
-wo.  mna,  or  method;  and  thus,  to  ar- 
nan  wttk,  or  a^ust;  also,  to  put  to- 
fHmtt  la  mioB  or  coiyunction ;  and  thus, 
to  m&ihum,  mix,  or  mingle.  And  gen.-" 
To  4ome  to  an  arrangement,  settlement, 

09  at^JQstmcnt. 
~  ip.  of  Cam^om*; — Componed  or  eosi- 

mpom»'d  ;  upon  which  the  ».  and  v.  are 
It.  Otsi  ponoM,  to  pot,  place,  or  set  to- 
Ne  OeMVosB.    In-  Un- 
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COM*PR£H£KD,  o.  To  take  within,  to 
•BE.  hold  within,  to  contain,  to  em- 

-8-iBLE.     brace,  to  inclose,  to  grasp* 
-ION.  Met — ^To  take  loithht  the  mind ; 

-rvE.  to  conceive;  to  grasp  or  embrace 

-ivELT.  within  the  powers  of  the  under- 
-IVENESS.  standing;  and  thus,  to  under- 
-OR.*         stand.— *^tttt. 

Fr.  C0Si-]M-«ntf re  ;  It.  -prtnderf  ;  8p.  -prdUndtr; 
L.  Cost-yrdtiiJjre,— simol  ei^peie.  See  Hako, 
and  Paxaa.    In-  Un- 

COM-PRESBTT£RIAIi,*adL  Pertain- 

ing  to  presbyters  in  common. — *MUton. 

Com,  and  pmhptsrlal,  (qv.)  from  Gr.  npcv/Swr, 
SMetr,  an  elder. 

COM-PR£SS,v.«.*  To  iircst  two  or  more 
-IBLB.  bodies  together,  seems  always  to 
-IBILITT.  imply  that  the  bodies  are  in  con- 
-lON.  taet  before  the  act  of  pressing 
-IVB.  oommenoes.  To  eoespress  is,  as 
-URE.       the — 

Fr.  ComprimeTt — to  press,  to  squeeze,  to 
thrust,  close  or  strain  together. — Cot, 
*  Wiseman, 

Sp.  Cowk-primirt  -preuiou;  It.  -priwurt ;  Fr. 
•prunsr;  L.  Cowi-ptlwure,  -prutwn,  to  press  to- 
gether.   In-  Un- 

COM-PRIEST,*  «.    A  fellow-priest 
*MiUon, 

COM-PRISE,  «.  -AL,  s.  To  take  within, 
to  hold  within;  to  contain,  to  inclose,  to 
embrace,  to  grasp. 

Fr.  Oomprin^t  eomprUt  past  p.  tit  eomprendf^. 
to  comprehend.   8ee,H4]iD,  and  Paisa. 

COM-PROBATE,  v.  ad.  -ion.  Toprove 
conjointly ;  to  form  a  joint  prorf.  The  s, 
seems  also  to  have  been  app.  by  old  contro- 
versial divines  and  lawyers,  in  whose  works 
chiefly  these  words  occur,  in  the  same 
manner  as  approbation. 

It.  Compro-haxions ;  Sp.  -bar,  -baeion;  L.  Cowt- 
pro-bars^  -baUoHt  to  prove  together. 

COM-PRODUCTION,*  #.  A  joint  pro- 
duction.— *  Brown. 

COM-PROMISE,  r.  s.      Cot   expkina 

-MISSION.*  the  Fr.  s.  Compromis, — **  a  mu- 

'Un,^o.      tual  promise  of  adversaries  to 

refer  their  differences  unto  arbitrement" 

To  compromise  is  also-— 

To  arrange,  ac^ust,  or  settle,  without  the 

intervention  of  arbiters;  usually  attended 

with  mutual  concessions. 

*Wolsey    (in  Strype).      ^  State   Trials. 

Hen.  nil.    Elyot, 

Ft.  Compro-wuUrw ;  It. -eieMsre;  Sp. -aielsr;  L, 
Com-pro-mlUtri,  -miumm, 

COM-PROVINCIAL,'' <Ml.  Of  the  same 
province, — *Spenser. 

COMPT,  V.  f.  or  Count,  s.    To  reckon, 
-ER.       to  number,  to  calculate,  to  teU. 
-ABLE.    CoHntouTt  lu  Chaucor,  is  eoHnttng- 
-LESS*    homse ;  also  arithmetician. 

Counter, — the  coin;  also,  that  upon  which 
the  coin  is  counted. 

Constable, — that  may  be  oosiptedL    Alto 
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accountabU  (actively), — ^that  can,  or  may, 
or  will  aceouHtf  or  render  an  account ;  sub- 
mit, or  concede. 

Fr.  Counter  i  It  Coniaire;  L.  Com-putart.  Ao- 
BiB-  MU-  Over-  Be-  Un- 

COMPTROL.    See  Control. 

COM-PUNCT,  v.*  ad,^  Compunction, 
-ION.      (met)  is   app.  to  —  The    stings, 

.  -lous.  stitches,  or  pricks  of  conscience ; 
-IVE.  to  the  pangs  attending  guilt,  or  the 
recollection  of  gu3t ;  remorse,  contrition, 
penitential  sorrow. 
*Fox.  ^WicUf,  Stowe. 
"Ft.  Com-puncUon;  It.  •pugnertf  -puHtione;  8p. 
-pungir,  -puneion;  L.  Com-pungere^  puttctum^  to 
prick.  Laterum00Mpi(iic<»oii«,In  Hinj,  (xxi.  19,) 
is  rendered  by  Uolland,  "Tke  stitches  of  the 
aide." 

COM-PUPIL, ».    A  fellow-pupil 

L.  Con,  pupitluM  k  pnput,  hoc  est,  puer, — Voi$, 

COM-PURGATION,  *. -TOR.  «*Fr.Cow- 
purgateur, — one  who  by  oath  justifies  the 
(innocency)  report  or  oath  of  another." — 
Cot, 

L.  Com-pwf-aret  -alum,  to  cleanie ;  It.  Compur- 
gatort;  Sp.  -gar,  -gador, 

COM-PUTE,  V.  t.  To  number,  to  reckon, 
-ER.        to  calculate.    See  Compt. 

-I8T.         pj^  Con^fuHti* ;  8p.  -cr  ;  It.  ft  L.  Com- 

-ABLE,     putart.    Mi»- 

-ATION. 

COMRADE,  t.  *'  A  camerade,  or  cham- 
ber-fellow ;  a  company  that  belongs  to,  or 
is  ever  lodged  in,  one  chamber,  tent,  or 
cabin." — Cot. 

Gen.  a  camerade  or  comrade  is — A  com- 
panion or  associate,  a  fellow,  so.  servant, 
soldier,  &c. 

Sp.  Camer-ada ;  It.  -ata ;  Ft.  -adt.  From  Ca- 
mera, a  chamber ;  6r.  Via^apa,  tectum  areuatum. 

COM-ROGUE,s.    A  feUow-rogue. 

CON,  prrf.    See  Co. 

CON,  V.  To  feel  or  cause  to  feel ;  to  see 
-N-ER.  or  perceive,  or  cause  to  see  or 
- INO.  perceive ;  to  know  or  make  known ; 
-  INGLT.  to  acknowledge ;  to  learn,  or  teach. 
To  ken  is  still  in  common  use  in  Uie  North. 
See  Can  and  Cundy.  _>». 

I  conn  you  thanks,  Sk.  says,  is  altogether 
in  the  Or.  idiom,  as  x^'P*"  oiSa;  x^^^ 
yivwrK».  To  con  thank,  Mr.  Tyrw.  says,  is 
to  be  pleased,  to  be  obb'ged ;  it  is— to  feel 
thanks  or  thankful 

Conning,  (now  written  Cunning,)  is  know- 
ledge, science.    See  Cunning. 

Go.  Cunnan;  A.  8.  Cmnan^  eunnani  D.&  Ger. 
KtnneUt  konneut  kunnen;  8w.  Kaima,  senBlbus 
experiri,  sentlre,  to  experience  by  the  tensee,  to 
feel.    Gr.  V*v-mvKttv, 

CON-CAMERATE,»». -ioN,t  To  hollow 
out,  to  arch,  to  make,  form,  or  shape,  into 
a  concave  or  convex  form.  See  Chamber, 
and  Cokrade. — *Grew.    ^Digby. 

L.  Conrcamer-are,  Hitom,  (camera;  Or.  Kafiapa, 
/ornuc,  intum  areuatum.) 
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C0N<:;AT£NATE,  «.  -knl  To  link  or 
chun;  to  tie  aa  with  links  or  chains  to- 
gether.   See  Chain. 

Fr.  Con-eatheneTf  -cathenatiom   It.  -caienara; 
L.  Catena ;  Gr.  Ka^n^io,  wutnUe  depeudens. 

CON-CAy£„  ad.  «.     Hollow;   the  inner 

-ITY.        surfiice  of  a  bowl  is  called  ocmkocw, 

-ous.        the  outer  comoex. 

-OUSLT.    Fr.  Coneav-e  ;  It  ft  Sp.  -e  /  L.  Coneavma, 
{eon,  and  e»viM.) 

CON-CAUSE,  9.  A  cause  acting  in  unison 
with  another  cause. 

CON-CEAL,  V.     To  hide,  keep   secret, 
-ABLE,   cover,  cloak,  dissemble. — Cot. 
-EDLY.    !<•  Con,  and  celare,  firom  the  Chaldaie.— 
-ER.        ^*'"'  ^  ^^^*'    ^'  Ctitr.    In- 
-INO.      -MENT. 

CON-CEDE,  o.  To  go  away  from ;  to 
-CE8B-I0N.  quit  or  forsake ;  to  yield,  give 
-lYE.  up,  or  resign ;   to  grant,  admit, 

-IVELT.        or  allow. 

-ORT.  Fr.  ft  Sp.  Coueed-er;   It.  -era;  I*. 

Con-cedere,  -ee$»um,  to  go  away. 

CON-CEIYE,  V.  To  conceive,  or,  aa  for- 
-ER.  merly  used,  to  conceit,  is — 

-iNO.  To  take  or  hold  withiia,  (meL) 

-ABLE.  the  mind  or  understanding ; 
-ABLY.  to  apprehend  or  comprehend, 
-CBIT,  V.  i.  or  embrace  within  the  mmd ; 
-€EIT.£DLY.  to  understand,  to  imagine^  to 
-EDNE8S.  fancy,  to  think. 
-INO.  A  conceited  person  is  a  man 

-FUL.*  filled  with  his  own  eenceiis  or 

-iv£.t  thoughts ;  big  with  them,  pii&d 

-L£88.t  up  with  them ;  fuU  or  big  with 
-CBPT-ioN.  coneeite  or  thoughts  of  faim- 
-IBLB.  Bel£ 

-1BILITY.  Conceit,  t.  is  now  usually  mpp. 
-IVE.  to  mere  fimcies  or  phantasies. 

-VALI8T.       Conception, — a  taking  or  hold- 
-I0U8.§         ing  within — met  within    the 
mind  or  imderstanding ;  the  appreheiutlop 
or  comprehension ;  understanding,  thought, 
sentiment,  fancy.    *'  This  imagery  and  re- 
presentation of  the  qualities  of  the  things 
without,  is  that  we  call  our  conception,  ima- 
gination,  ideas,  notice   or   knowledge  of 
them ;   and  the  fiusulty  or  power  by  which 
we  are  capable  of  such  knowledge,  is  that  I 
here  call  cognitive  power  or  conceptive,  the 
power  of  knowing  or  conceiving.'* — ^JZ»Me. 
ConceptuaUet, — "An  intermediate  aect, 
between  Realists  and  Nominalists,  called 
the  ConcepiUaUstM ;    whose  distingwishing 
tenet  is  said  to  have  been,  that  ue  mind 
has    a   power   of  forming   general   cem^ 
ce^ions.* ' — Stewart. 

^Spenser.  *  North.  *W.  Browne.  iStirUitg. 

It.  CoH-eepere,  •«eMe,  -^epimento;  Sp.  -etl^, 
-eetot  -eepeion ;  Fr.  -ceetore,  -eepl,  -eepHon;  L. 
Con-etpere,  -eeptumt  -eeptio.  Coueiptre  is  sfaiiQl 
capere,  -rel  intra  te  capeie.— (?cta«r.  In-  liia- 
Pre-  Super-  Un- 

CON-CENT,  V.  *.  -FUL.*  To  smg  together 
in  union,  in  harmony,  in  concord. 
*Fotherby, 


CON 


CON 


It.  ft  fl^  GMWMto;  It,  CSMMcafiM;  Com-tiiurg, 
•v«ataM.  ainal  eciMvw,  to  tiiif  together.  Cam-^rt, 
peibap*  from  X«ur^c»,  kiare,  kiantem  ore  vocem 
§df%  te  B^ieor  open,  to  otter  or  ipeak,  with  open 


CONCENTRE,  «.     To  eweentre,  is  to 

-ATB,  SL     move,  or  erase  to  movey  towards 

-AT1DS.      the  same  centre  g    to  meet,   or 

-tc,  oA  s;  onue  to  meet,  join  or  unite,  in 

•ic-Ai.       the  same  ee9Ktren 

-ALLY.        Fr.  Com-eemiert  •^nMqme;  It.  -eeiUr- 
r,  -4eo  ;  8p.  wir,  -ieo. 


€X>X'C£RN,  «.&      Fr.   Omeenvr,—- to 
touch,  import,  appertain,  or 
belong  to. — Coi. 
•ixOfflrfL^.      Concern  in  used  emph. — ^to 
-MXiiT.  hare  respect  or  regard,  deep- 

^AMCE.*  Ijf  anxiously;  to  appertain 

or  attket  aBxioualy,  with  strong  or  warm 


■p.  Cemearm-ir  ;  Fr.  -«r;  It.  ft  Mid.  L.  Conetm- 
ad  aliqoid  mtHmert,  epectare.  —  Ihi  Camgt, 
Omeermmui  ista  me  baztiarum  est,  pro  otf  mm  p*r- 
UmtmL'-TMt.  De  Tit  See  CaaTAin.  De-  Die- 
Ea-  geceiu.    Un-ooncemed. 


CON-CEUT,  or  CkmsoRT,  0.  t.    A  cm- 
IT-ABLS,  jor/, — ^that  wUch  is  united  to 
share  the  same  lot  with  an- 
other,— as  a  coneert  in  mar- 
riage;   a  ship's  contort^  —  a 
cwfadft,  an  AsK>ciate,  a  companion. 

A  cemeert^  or  eemeert,  in  Music, — in  which 
a  nwnber  of  persons  or  instruments,  or 
both,  m  nmted  in  the  same  performance ; 
■aiMMit  baimony. 
To  cemamrt^  or,  as  more  com.  written,  to 
r,  ia — ^To  join  or  unite  for  the  same 
to  form  or  nnite  in  the  same  de- 
or'coansel,  the  same  plan,  plot,  or 
to  plan,  to  contrive ;  to  join 
or  unite  in  the  aame  company ;  and  simply, 
lp  awociatw  with,  to  accompany. 

IL  Cemewt  era;  Sp.  -or;  Fr.  -«r,  to  consort  or 
a^poe  teyBCher.  Coneert  de  muique,  a  contort  of 
awilr  r^f  This  manner  of  writing  the  word, 
<«e.  Cemeert,)  has  been  adopted  in  Eng.  from  the 
We^  fhoufli  tbcf r  e^moloKists  ean  give  no  aoooant 
fC  Ito  edgin.  Some  think  from  eonccnint ;  some 
flaaniemifiii  <  because  the  different  persons  con- 
ftMf against  each  other;  and  some  from  center tnm, 
bacaoaa  wrongkt  and  comtpottd  of  various  sounds. 
Cemeet't  is  pieliably  the  eorrect  writing,  formed 
ftiM  the  L.  Comtort.    See  Soar.    Ois-  Pre-' 

ODN-CERTATION,»  #.    A  striving  or 
slngi^ing  together ;  contest  or  contention 


^#^  fhtodeohu     L.  Cmt-oerl-ore,  -atnm. 


CONCHAS.    AshdL 


fr.  Conrkc ;  It.  Ceaea ;  ^.  ft  L.  Ceaefta ;  a 
U  A^  K«T%iit  wfaldi  I^ennep  thinks  is  fcrmed 
,  evAsifa^^rcTf ,from  its  adhering  to  rocks ; 
«ai  tshiWJDS  frtmi  Ko-«v,  the  obsolete  Or.  prim- 
itive of  the  L.  Cevare,  to  hollow ;  and  observes 
tlbe  cavities  or  hollows  in  which  the  eyes  lie, 
t  jailed  no/xxf^^ 


CON-CIL.IAR.      Of,  perUining  or  be- 
-T,  odL    longing  to,  a  coundL    See  Cok- 

-ItT.  CILIATE. 
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CON-CILIATE,  e.  To  unite,  or  conjoin  7 
-ZNQ.  to  win  or  gain,  sc  to  some 

-ion.  common  purpose  or  design. 

-ORT.  To  win  or  gain,  sc.  the  afiec- 

-ABLE,  ad,  s.  tions,  the  favour,  good-wilL 

"  Fr.  CaneUier, — ^to  atone,  to  reconcile, 
accord  or  make  friends  together ;  to  join  or 
knit  in  love  one  with  anoUier." — Cot, 

CencUiablet,  (Fox  and  Bacon,)  is  imme- 
diately from  the  "  Fr.  CancUiabule,  a  con- 
venticle ;  a  small  or  private  assembly.''-— 
Cot, 

Fr.  Con-cilier;  8p.  -ciliar  ;  It.  ft  L.  Conciliar; 
Martlnlns  lays,  seems  properly  convoeart  in  con- 
eficMM,  and  then  nniri.  And  Voss.,  from  con- 
ciUum  is  eonciUart ;  which  ia,— amicum  reddere 
anlmisque  co^Jongere.  See  Covxcil  and  Ra- 
do]rcii.B.    Re- 

CON-CINNATE,  ».•  adJ -snr.t  To 
place  fitly  together,  suitably,  becomingly, 
decently,  neaSy ;  to  make  neat  or  clear ;  to 
clear  or  purify.  —  *  Holland,  t£.  HalL 
tGlanvilL     Ralegh,     HowelL 

L.  Concinnartf  (a  eoneintndo^)  est  apti  compo- 
nert, — Fettmt.  Var.  observes,  Coneinni  loqui 
dictum  k  coneinno,  ubl  inter  se  convcniunt  partes 
et  inter  se  respondent  aliud  allL  And  Jos.  Seal. 
Coneinni  loqui  dictum  A  coactiMrs ;  and  Jul  SeaL 
A  eontndo.  See  Martin,  Voss.  does  not  coincide ; 
he  thinks  that  eoneinnere  Is  from  coa^aaiw ;  but 
whence  evneinnntf  he  adds,  Non  aqod  paret.  In- 

CON-CISE,  ad.  Cut  into  parte  or  por- 
-LY.  tions ;  severed,  separated,  curtailed, 
-MESS,  lessened,  or  diminished ;  shortened, 
-ION.  abbreviated,  or  abridged ;  short  or 
brief 
Concision, — ^A  cutting;  a  severance,  a 
separation. 

Fr.  Conceit ;  It.  fr  8p.  -cifo  ;  L.  Con-cidere, 
•eitnm.    See  Cibsvra. 

CON-CITATION,  s,  A  moving  or  causing 
to  move ;  a  raising  or  causing  to  rise. 

Fr.  Coneita-tion;  It.  -uiont;  8p.  -c<o»;  L.  Conr 
cit-erCf  -atnm. 

CON-CITIZEN,*  M,  Fr.  Cendtoyen,  a 
fellow-citisen. —  Stirling, 

CON-CLAMATION,  #.*  A  calling  or 
shouting  out  together. 

*  Brown,  May,     L.  Cm-cfam-ore,  -atum. 

CON-CLAVE,  #.  App.  to— The  room 
in  which  the  cardinals  assembled ;  the  as- 
sembly itself. 

L.  Con,  and  davits  a  key ;  It.  Sp.  and  Fr.  Con- 
etttvt;  seldom  used,  says  Cot.  except  to  express 
that  secret  or  private  room,  wherein  the  Cardinals 
(qui  unam  habont  cUtvem  commnnem.  Mine.) 
assemble  about  the  election  of  a  Pope. 

CON-CLUDE,r.  To  brins  close  together; 
-ER.  to  bring  to  the  same    point 

-INGLT.  or  end;  to  end,  to  finish,  to 
-ENT.*  determine, 

-ENcr.t  To  brinff  close  together  in  the 
-siBLE.  same  place;  to  comprise,  or 
-sioN.  comprehend. 

-sioNAL.t  Met — To  determine,  to  de- 
-BivE.  cide ;  to  form  a  fixed,  or  settled 

•sivELY.      judgment 
-SivEKESS.    *  Bacon,     *^Hale,     tUooper, 

Fr.  Con-elnre;  Sp.  -cMr  ;  It.  ft  L.  Coneludere, 
to  taring  close  togeuer.  See  Gloss.  In-  Mis-  Un- 


CON 


CON 


CON-COAOULATE, «.  -io«.    To  eoid, 
or  congeal  into  a  enrd ;  to  join  together, 
to  make  to  join. 
The  words  are  common  in  Boyle. 

CON-COCT,v.  To  boil,  or  seethe  together ; 

-BR.    and  thus,  to  dissoWe,  or  reduce  into  a 

-ION.  state  of  nourishment,  or  growth.  Met 

-ITE.  to  digest,  to  mature ;  to  ripen. 

Cot    says,  "  Fr.  ConeocMoa,  —  a  boyUng,  or 
teething  of  meat  in  the  ttomaeh.**    In-  Un- 

CON-€OLOUR,*a<i:  It  Cantohrt.  Having 
one,  or  being  of  one  and  the  same  colour, 
*Brown, 

CON-COMITATE,  r.  To  go  with,  to 
-ANT,  ad,  t,  accompany,  attend  upon,  to  be 
-ANTLT*  associated  or  connected  with. 
-ANCB.  *Dr,  Taylor,  {in  Fox,) 

-AMCT.  !••  Con,  and  eomitaiu,  p.  p.  of  Com- 

ATinM  *  itmrtt  from  Corn-ire^  to  go  with. 
-AXIOM.  ComUmm,  one  who  goes  with,  or 
aooompanieB  another,  or  others ;  thereduplioaUoa 
eont  ia  merely  emphatical. 

CON-CORD,  V,  «.  To  be  of  one  and  the 
-ABLE.  same  heart,  or  mind ;  to  hare 

-ANT,  ad,  t.  the  same  will  or  inclination, 
-ANCB.  the  same  wiah  or  desire ;  to 

-ANCT.  be  in  union,  harmony,  agree- 

-  ANTLT.  ment;  to  be  unanimous,  to 
-ATE.  agree,  to  harmonize. 

-LT.  "  A  Concordance  is  a  IMction- 

ary  or  Index  to  the  Bible,  wherein  all  the 
words  used  through  the  inspired  writers  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  Tarious 
places  where  they  occur  are  referred  to,  to 
assist  us  in  finding  out  passages,  and  com- 
paring the  several  significations  of  the  same 
word." — Cruden. 

Tt.  Coneorder;  InConeon;  Or.  Zinrx^p^*   See 
Accoan. 

CON-CORPORATE,  v.  -ion.  To  unite 
into  one  body ;  to  embody. 

CON-COURSE,  «.  A  running  or  flock- 
ing together;  a  meeting,  an  assembly,  a 
conjunction,  a  ooncurrence. 

Ft.  Con-eomrs ;  It.  ft  Sp.  -ewno ;  L.  Cenreurrere, 
-ennuwt,  to  run  together.    See  Covcua. 

CON-CREATE,*  v.  To  breed,  compose, 
make,  or  create  together. — Cot,  Fr.  Con^ 
crier,     *Bp,  Taylor,  GUmvUL 

CON-CREDIT,'  V,    To  deliver,  commit, 
or  consign  to  the  trust;  to  entrust 
*Barrow,     L.  Coneredere. 

CON-CRETE,  e.  ad,  «.  To  grow  together, 
-LT.  to  grow  or  unite  together,  to 

-ION,  t,  coalesce,  to  cohere,  to  coagulate, 
-ivB.  to  congeal. 

-IVELT.  "  Our  simple  ideas  have  all  ab- 
-scENCE.  stract,  as  well  as  concrete  names ; 
-MENT.*  the  one  whereof  is  (to  speak  the 
language  of  grammarians)  a  substantive, 
the  other  an  aicyective ;  as  whiteness,  white, 
sweetness,  sweet'* — Locke,    *Hale, 

Pr.  Con-erti;  8p.  ft  It.  -creto;  L.  Concretutf 
past  p.  of  Conere$e-*rt.    See  CaxicBXT. 

CON-CREW,*  V,  L.  Concrescere,  to  grow 
together.     See  Concrete, — ^Speneer. 
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CON-CUBIKE,  «.  "  And  eovMunti  oT 
-ACT.  oohabitadon  are  eidier  for  to- 

-ATE,  s.  ciety  of  bed  or  for  society  of 

-AGE.  all  things;  if  for  sooiety  of 

-ART,  ad,  9,   bed  only,  then  the  woman  is 
ealled  a  eonettfttne."— AiM«. 
Fr.  Conemktnt;  It.  Sp.  ft  h.'ConetMma.    Com- 
emnkere,  -cuMiaNn,  to  lie  together. 

CON-CULCATE,*  tr.  To  tread  or  tram- 
ple upon.—*  Wiel^.    Mmmtagm. 

Fr.  Coneu^-qneri  Sp.  'Car,  It.  toro;  L.  Cow 
emt-eartt  -eaitnn,  ealc^bmt  pramere;  to  press  with 
the  he^.    In-cuicate. 

CON-CUPISCENCE,  a.  -sciblb.     An 

ardent  wish  or  desire  for ;  a  lust  after. 

For  ConenpUeihlej  in  Measure  for  Mearar«, 
the  modem  editors,  aa  Mr.  Steevcns  ob- 
serves, nnautfaoritatiTely  tnbatitute  Cameu^ 
fneceni* 

Ft.  ConeupU'oenoef  It  -tinnm;  Sp.  •emito  ;  L. 
Conet^rioeor*,  (eon  and  eupore.)  Cohere  eat  mi^je 
quam  veUe. — Fou.  And  ConeupUeereU  more atllL 

CON-CUR,  V.  To  run  together  or  in 
-r-ent,  ad,  t.  unison,  by  agreement,  with 
-ENTLT.  one  will,  to  one  goal  or  end ; 

-ENCE.  to  conjoin  or  combine,   to 

-BNCT.  meet  together,  to  aaite,  to 

-sioN.*  agree  or  assent  to. — *BemUep, 

Fr.  Ce«-co«Hr;  It.  -corr«r«/  Sp.  -cwrir;  %. 
Conrcurrere,  to  run  together.  See  CovcouasB.  In- 

CON-CUSS.  To  shake  or  agitate,  to  caiMe 
-ION.      to  quake  or  tremble. 

-ATION.  L.  Con-€uteM,  •^■i»iii,(ga«  ani  f  afgye,) 
to  shake  together.    DIa-  Ex-  Per-  Sue-eaeau 

CON-DEMN,v.  ToAMufeam,— istodeem, 
-ABLE,  think,  or  judge,  sc  any  one  to  he 
-ATION.  guilty,  to  be  criminal;  to  give 
-ATOBT.  judgment  or  sentence,  or  ioom^  of 
-BDLT.  guilt;  to  adjudge  or  dcdare  die 
-EB.  penalty  or  punuhment ;   to  een- 

-IMO.        sure,  blame,  reprehend,  reprove. 
See  Damn. 
Fr.  Conr^Umnen  It  -^ammare!  Bp,  -demari  L 
Con-dewuuure,  {dawtnare,) 

CON-DENSE,  0.  ad.  To  thicken,  to 
-ATE,  V,  ad,  compress  or  compact  into  « 
-ATION.  close  maas;  into  a  naaller 
-ABLE.  space. 

Ft.  Condene-er;  Sp.  -or;  It  ft  L.  Con-den»mre. 
Re> 

CON-DESCEND,  o.  To  eome  down,  or 
-ENCT.         deeeend   from   any  station  or 

-  INO.  rank,  eminence,  or  superiority  \ 
-INOLT.  to  come  down  or  deeeend  to  a 
-SION.  level,  to  an  equality  with  an- 
-siVE.  other ;  to  submit  or  yield ;  to 
-SCENT,*  e,  assent  or  agree ;  to  comply,  to 
-8CENCE.t  acquiesce.  In  Sc  it  is  equi- 
vslent  to  the  vulgar  £ng.  expression, — ^to 
to  light  upon,  to  pitdi  upon. 

*Bp,  HaU,  H.  More,    ^Putter, 
Fr.  Condeoeendrt ;  It.  ft  Bar.  L.  Con-deecendere, 
to  come  down  together.     See  Du  Conge, 

CON-DIGN,  ad.  Deserved,  (aa  equiva- 
-LT.     lent)  whether  punishment  or  reward ; 

-  iTY.   worAy,  meritorious ;  merited,  earned. 

Fr.  Con^Uj/ne;  It  -degno;  Sp.  -digno  ;  L.  C^- 
dignm. 


CON 


CON 


CO 


m 


»«.  To  tmMta  i>— To  mix 
ao  as  to  Mvour  or  iwoeten; 
to  preaerre  in  a  aarouiy  or 
aveet  atate;  to  seaaoa. 


y»d«d  of  cwh  mad  the  snctent  dap,  tn  do.  It 
pimrir,  therelbte,  to  ret  pluna  In  «•«••  dart; 
aad  M  ta  lalz  them  w  to  nuke  tham  MTounr.— 

CON-l>I8CIPI.£,<.  Fr.  A  achool-feUow 
or  feUov-^iMafilt.— Co<.    L.  C2im-<iudjwiiw. 

CON-DISE,*c   Grntbut,  {qr.y^^Chtmeer. 

CON-DITE.     See  Condimekt. 

CON-DITION»  9.  ff.  The  ttata  in  which 
'MM^9^9,  thinga  are  put  or  phwed  to- 
gether ;  the  qualitiea  or  attri- 
batca,  or  propertiea»  of  peraona 
or  thinsa,  whether  good  or  bad, 
-AUTT.*  generaTorparticidar,  accidental 
or  inherent,  physical  or  moral ;  the  whole 
or  partial  circumatanoea  under  which  any 
fld^  ia  done  or  required  to  be  done ;  ia 
^itcd  or  .eoTcnanied,  baigained  or  etipa- 
latcd  to  be  done. 

Oodifluoar, — under  the  power  or  force 
if  c0«dildMff,  or  of  thinga  or  circumstancea 
to  ho  done  or  required  to  he  done;  of  terms 
aH|mlatfid  or  agreed  upon;  gOTerned,  regu- 
lated, linuted,  qualified,  by  such  circom- 
atsoeea  or  tenna.-— 'Dmiqf  pfFUhf. 

Wg.Cm4Mami  It  -#Mmm;  Ipw  -dMM;  L. 
CVadirtii^  DnMl  tomdmtt  wmdiiumu    CcndiHo,  pro- 
pdi  est  aetlo  e^ndtmdU    D«lnde  ««t  psstio,  quA 
r.— JfcWIn,    CondiHot  ferft  sumltnr 
qoi  quid  eomdi,  id  sst  Jl«ri.^Fou. 


CON-DOLE,  a.  To  lament  or  bewail,  to 
-Brr,  odL  aorrow  or  bemoan,  or  grieve,  in 
^mmoL  aympathy  with  the  grief  or  pain 
of  another ;  to  proliMa  sympathy. 


Ffc. 


r  fp»  •^•itrf   It  HMort-f  L. 
(coa,  L  c  mmm  emat,  et   dolerg,   to 


CON-DONATION,    «.        FoigiTeneaa, 


I,  -clasi,  whkb  iignifict,  sayi 
V  the  same  as  d— f,  with  ■tmo  aogmeii- 
.j   ■■esffimsi  also  rnaitteiai  non  sxigaxe, 
dtbctnr ;  and  that,  the  «•— sa  abore. 

CON-DUCE,  V.  To  lead,  draw,  or  bring 
together ;  to  guide  or  direct,  ac. 
Co  the  same  end  or  porpoae ;  to 
tend,  subserre,  or  contribute. 
Conduce  is  used  by  our  old 
writers  as  we  now  use  CoH' 
dnd;  i.  e. — 

To  lead,  draw,  or  bring  together ; 
-ntUTT.*  to  accompany  as  leader  or  guide ; 
-OOCT,  V.  9.  and  thus,  to  guide,  direct,  or 
-Mrcv-mo.  manage ;  to  regulate,  to  be- 
hare. 

Coiuitf dfliMu,  — brought  toge- 
ther, sc  hy  hire  \  and  thus,  hired. 
-STt<wa.t  Conduit  ia  sometimes  written 
-BOir,#.  Cmduei^ — that  by  or  through 
which  any  thing  is  conducted  ;  patt  to  cen- 
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dmdt  for  water,  wine,  &e.  Fdtham  writea 
CmukdttM  ae^ 

<*Ther  waa  sent  the  cardinall  of  Bourbon, 
ftc.  to  cmdmec  me  to  my  ladiea  presence." 
-—WoUey  to  Hen.  Fill.  an.  1627.  "We 
by  our  authoritie  and  power  conduced  him 
safely  in  the  real]  possession  of  his  estate." 
---KHall      *  mucins.     ^AyUffe. 

Fr.  Con-dmire;  It  -durre;  Sp.  -dulr;  L.  Con- 
dueere,  to  lead  together.    Mis-  Re-  Un-  Uadei^ 

CONE,  I.    A  solid  body,  haring  a  cireular 
-ic.  baae,  and  gradually  decreasing  to 

-ICAL.       8  point  or  end. 
-ICALLT.  Vx.Cone;  ItftSp.  Ceeo;  L.Cmim; 

-om. 


Gx.  Km¥ot. 


CON-FABULATE,  0.  To  talk  or  prattle 
-ION.*    together. — *  Burton,    i  Weaver. 

-ORY.t 

CON-FAMILIAR,*  od.    AUied,  related, 

connected. — *  GlanmlL 

CON-FARREATION,  s.  "  Corfarreatio, 
was  when  a  man  and  woman  were  joined 
in  marriage  by  the  Pontifez  Maximus,  or 
Flamen  Dialis,  in  presence  of  at  least  ten 
witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  and  by 
tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and 
flour,  called  /Vir,  or  Pani*  Farreus,  vel 
Farrevm  Ubum,  which  waa  offered  with  a 
aheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  godsi" — Admn. 
Roman  Jntiquitiet.    L.  Cottfarreatio. 

CON-FATED,*  pt.    DecUoed,  published, 
determined  or  decreed,  at  the  same  time,  or 
in  connexion,  with  something  else. 
*Se«Breh. 

CON-FECT,  9.  t.  To  make  up  together, 
-ION.  to  mix  or  mingle,  to  com- 

-  ION  ART,  ad,  t.  pose  or  put  together. 
-lONER,  s.         Mine,  says,   "  A  collection 
-ORT,  ad.  or  mingling  of  dirers  tlungs 

-lONED.*  together ;    a   making   and 

-URE,t «.  conditing  of  conserves  and 

sweetmeats."    See  Confit. 
*Sir  T.  Elyot.    ^Chaucer, 
Fir.  ft  Sp.  Con-ftcUont  It  -fttidne;  L.  Con- 
JUertf  -fecimwi,  to  make  up  together. 

CON-FEDER,*  v.  To  make  a  league, 
-ATE,  V,  ad.  t.  treaty,  or  alliance  together ; 
-ATiNG.  to  enrage,  to  combine,  unite, 

-ATioN.  associate,  or  agree  together, 

-ATOR.  — aa  fellows,  comra£s,   or 

-ACT*  colleaguea. 

-ATiE.t  •Joy.  HoOand.     ^NicoU. 

Fr.  Confiddr^mr;  It  -art ;  8p.  -6r  s  L.  Cm,  and 
fi»du»t  a  league.    See  Fassa^a. 

CON-FER,  V.  To  bear  or  bring  together, 
-ENCB.  SC  to  bring  into  a  state  ibr  exa- 
-R-ER.  mination,  for  comparison;  and 
-nro.  thus,— to  compare,  (to  collate.) 
'*  To  coffer  the  debt  and  the  payment" — 
Burton.  "To  eenfer  written  copiea  with 
printed  books." — North. 

To  bring  together — for  a  communion  of 
thought;  and  thus, — to  talk  or  discourse 
togeUier,  to  conyerse. 


CON 


COK 


To  bring  together — for  a  common  bene- 
fit ;  and  thus, — to  giro  or  bestow ;  to  con- 
tribute, to  conduce. 

Fr.  Confirw  ;  L.  Cofiftrrtt  to  bring  togvthor.  Un- 

COK-FESS,  V.  «.  To  declare  or  reveal, 
-EDLT.  to  disclose  or  discover,  to  show 

-ION.  or  manifest;   to  acknowledge, 

-lONAL.        to  admit,  to  shrieve. 
-lONisT.       *  Decay  of  Piety. 

-OR.  pj  Confeu-tr,'   8p.  -ar;   It.  -aret 

-FITENT,  S,  L.  Con-fit erit  -feuut;  com,  and  fal- 
-erij  from  farov,  L  e.  /siM,  from  ^-mv,  anlml 
oogltaU  in  lucem  proferre.  to  bring  into  light  (tke 
tlioughts  of  the  mind.)— ZafifMp.  See  Paopsas. 
Un- 

COX-FIDE,  o.  To  have  or  place  faith  or 
-ENCE.  trust  in;    to    credit   or    give 

-BNT,aJ.«.   credit;  to  trust  or  believe,  to 
-ENTiAL.      be  secure  or  assured,  to  rely  or 
-ENTiALLT.  depend  upon ;    to  be   firmly, 
-ENTLT.       boldly,  secure. 
-KR.  Cor^fidentt — one  who    confides 

-AKT,  t.        or  is  confiding ;  also,  to  whom 
we  confide. 

Coi^ldantf  —  gen.  one  in  especial  confi- 
dence. 

Fr.  Cofffi-^r ;  It  -dorti;  8p.  -arse;  L.  Coi^ 
fidere,  (fidere,  to  have  faith. )    In-  Biis- 

CON-FIGURE,  V.    To  put  or  place  into 

-ATE.       form  or  shape. 

-ATION.  Fr.  Configura-tien ;  Sp.  -don ;  L.  Con^ 
and  figwra,  Fiotor  ut  dicit  Jhigo,  figuram  im- 
ponit. — Far.  lib.  v. 

CON-FINE,  V.  t.  To  inclose  or  inscribe, 
-EDNE88.  to  keep  within  certain  bounds  or 
-MBNT.  limits;  to  limit,  to  restrain,  to 
-ER.  keep  close,  to  shut  up,  to  fasten 
-ABLE,  in;  to  end,  terminate  or  deter- 
-LESS.*     mine  ;  to  bound  or  border  upon. 

ConfiMtf — bounds  or  borders ;  and — 

Conner, — a  borderer. 

"His  kingdom  cot^neth  with  the  Red 
Sea." — Hackluyt.  "Terme,  which  signi- 
fieth  bounds,  is  the  god  of  cof^ne*  or  bor- 
ders."—iVorM.     *Shak. 

Fr.  Cof^finrtri  It.  -art;  8p.  -Ar;  L.  Con,  and 
JtnU.    Un- 

CON-FIRM,  V.    To  strengthen,  to  give 
-ABLE.      stren^  or  support  to,    to    fix 
-ATION.    steadily,  to  secure,  to  assure,  to 
-ATOR.      establish,  (to  afbm) 
.ATORT.    *Chapman. 

-EDNESS.  Fr.  Confirtn-tr;  Sp.  -or; iLConftrmort ; 
-ER.  ^'  C<>'Olf^i>^>'*i  to  Strengthen.  Re-  Un- 

-INGLT.    -ANCE.* 

CON-FISK,*«.  To  forfeit,  to  seize  as 
-CATE,t>.acI.  forfeited,  unto  the  prince's  or 
-CAT- ION.       common  treasury. — Cot. 

-OR. 

-CRT. 

Cot^fiteare. 

CON-FIT, «.  -URE.  A  confecting,  pre- 
serving, steeping,  soaking,  sawcing,  sea- 
soning; also,  a  confection,  condiment, 
preserve. —  Cot. 

.  Fr.  Confiture.    See  Comfits,  and  Coxpsct. 

U6 


*Bemtr9. 

Fr.  Coi^fi»-qu9r  ;  Sp.  -car;  It.  ft  L. 


CONJFIX, «. -URG.    To /£  or  fasten  to. 
L.  Ctmrfigorttfigvm,  (eon,  nAfigtrt.) 

CON-FLAGRANT,  ad.  -oRATioif.  The 
§. — A  general  fiame;  a  burning  in  flameR. 

Fr.  Confiagra-iion ;    It.-jito««;   Sp.-cioM;    I0. 
Co^fiagrantf  p.  p.  of  Confiagrare. 

CON-FLATE,a<i  -ion.  The  «.— A  blow- 
lAff  together,  or  at  the  same  timel 
L.  Com-fiartf  -fimtum,  to  blow  together. 

CON-FLICT,  V.  f.    To  dash  together,  to 

-ATION.*   strive    or    struggle    against   or 

-ivE.t        with,  to  combat,  to  encounter; 

to  contend  or  contest.     See  Afflict,  and 

Profligate. — *H.  More.    ^Massinger., 
L.  Con-fiigert,  -fiictuwi,  to  dash  together. 

CON-FLOW,  V.  To  Jhw  together,  to 
-fluent,  ad.  s.  unite  or  join  in  one  stream, 
••FLUENCE,<.  current,  or  channel;  to  go, 
-FLUX.  move,  pass  along    in    uie 

-flux-ion.*      same  stream  or  concourse ; 
-iBiLiTY.t         to  flock  together. 

*B.  JontOH.    ^ Boyle. 
Fr.  Comfinttn-oo  ;  It.  -wa  ;  8p.  •«!•  ;  L.  Comjhun, 
'fiuxiUt  to  flow  together.    Holland  alone  hM  asy- 
plled  various  examples  of  the  v.  To  confiow. 

CON-FORM,  tf.  a^  Fr.  Co^former,  —  to 
-ABLE.  eonfortOf  fit  with,  fashion  aa,  make 
-ABLT.  apt  for,  like  to,  proportionable  nn- 
-ATioN.  to ;  also,  (simply)  to  make,  fruns, 
-£R.  &^on,  or  proportion. — CeL 

-IST.  And  the  £ng.  v. — 
-ITT.  To  be  or  cause  to  be  of  the  same 
form  as  another,  to  be  um/orm  ;  to  comply 
with,  yield,  or  assent  to,  sc.  a  set  form  oif 
words  or  actions ; — gen.  to  comply,  to  con- 
sent, or  assent,  to  yield,  to  agree  or  act 
agreeably  to. 

Fr.  Conforwfer;  Sp.  -^/  It.  ft  L.  ComformmfOk 
Di»-In-Un- 

CON-FORT,  V.    Cofl^it,  (qv.)  was  aome- 
-ATioN.     times  so  written. 
-ATivE.*    To  confirm,  help,  strengthen,  re- 
-ATORT.t   inforce ;  to  encourage,  cheer  up; 
to  solace,  to  recreate. — *J)ranL     ^Goodwhu 

CON-FOUND,  V.  To  pour  together,  to 
-EDLY.  mix  or  mingle,  to  blend;  to 
-EDNESS.  cause  to  be  indistinct  or  inde- 
-ER.  terminate,  perplexed  or  intricate, 

or  involved ;   to  deprive  of  the  quality  or 
power  of  distinction   or  discernment,  of 
activity  or  presence  of  mind ;  and  thus — 
To  perplex,  to  disorder,  to  amaze,  to 
astonish,  to  stupify.    See  Confuse. 

Fr.  Confond-re;  It.  -trt;  Sp.  Cot^nmdtr  ;  L.  Ctn- 
fundtre.    Un- 

CON-FRACT,*  V.  -FKAOosE.t  Broken, 
deft,  craggy. — *H.  More.    ^Evelyn. 

L.  Confractwmt  put  p.  of  eonjnngora  ;  (ca«,  and 
frangero,  to  hreak.)    See  FaAcriov. 

CON-FRATERNITY,  s.     A  brother- 
hood, a  society  of  brethren.  See  Confriee. 
If.  Con,  and  fnUer,  a  hrothtr. 

CON-FRICATION,*  #.  A  rubbing  to- 
gether.    See  Friction. — *NicolL  Baeon. 

L.  Con-JHoHirtt  -atum,  {eon,  and  Jricaro,  to  rub 
together.) 


CON 


COK 


COK-FRIER, «.  Fdknra  of  one  and  dM 
mneeompanyor  society,  (Cot);  the  same 
ci/i«rii Biff,  (qr.)     fr.  Cm^HrtM, 

COK*FROKT,  «i  To  stand,  or  cause  to 
•AITOX.*  stand,  fnmi  to  front,  fkce  to  fitce; 
-EB.t  opposite,  in  opposition ;  to  op- 
pose.— *S»mlmrne,  ^SpeecL 
Fr.  Ct^pmmitii  It.  -ar*;  8p.  -mr;  q.  fnmUm 
tptojiian/irofiiiofromi.—Sk. 


€X>N-FUSE.  V.  ad.  The  o.  To  coi^fiue,  does 

-■D,  odL  not  imply  a  degree  equal  to  the 

-ED-LT.  St.  To  eiarfomnd ;  but  the  difference 

-msL  is  in  usage  only. 

-LT.  ConfiuioM    (met)     arises    from 

•loK.  ahashment;    sprix^ing   from    a 

•ITB.  sense  of  inferiority,  of  error,  of 

gmlt ;  a  perplexity,  a  disorder. 
Wk  Cam-fat,  -fiuion;   It.  -/luo,  -futume;  Sp. 
•fmta,  rfiuiom ;  L  Cuufm$ug,  the  pati  p.  of  Com- 
fmmdm^,  to  t^oumd,  (qT.)    In-  Un- 

COy-FUTE,  V.  f.  L.  Cof^utare,  in  its 
-OL  primary  application,  is  to  pour 
-Amx.  cdd  into  hot  water ;  to  allay  the 
-ATiOH.  ftrronr,  to  repress  the  ardour. 
-marr.*  And  thus,  to  eairfute,  (met) — 
-Avr.*  To  abate  the  force  of  argument ; 
-anYK.t  to  resist^  to  repel  it,  to  show  its 
veaimeas,  to  prove  its  fallaciousness;  to 
ooBvkt  or  omnince  of  error,  to  disprove. 
See  Rbtotb^— 'Iff  £ton.     ^WarhurUm, 

9t.  C«^/«#-<r  ;  Up.  -mr;  It  ft  L.  Confntart,  (ma, 
and  aaciMit  fmtare,  which  Festus  exi^aint,  or- 
Bot  this  acceptation,  Voh.  remarks,  Is 
orieaL    He  adds.  Est  enim  fvtare^  I  fuio 
qnia  at  /atfa  flBrrens  aqpa,  ita  oraUone  com- 
HOT  adTCtaarli.    And  Var.  sars,  Vas  aqua 


risra  Tocaat  /k/imk,  quo  in  trielinlo  allatam  aquam 
In-  Un- 


COKGE,  V.9.  "Ft.  CongMier,-^to  dis- 
discharge,  license,  give  leave  unto, 
t  to  go,  BUjSer  to  depart*' — CoL 
Vt.  Cam-pi;  It.  -peiat  Mid.  L.  ComMw. "  The 
cfpn.«  Mciu,  Bk.,  and  Du  Gange,  agree  to  he  from 
the  L.  Commeuimt.  The  It.  Men.  traces  thus  :— 
Ctmmumtmt,  It.  Commiato,  eomiaio,  eoa^fato,  eam- 
jade.  The  Fr.  thus :— Oe«MiMal««,  eommiatut, 
<»■>/—,  eeiMl.  In  as  Cu,  says  Sk..  as  Commeaius 
ilgiiiiiiB  tbit  liberty  of  going  here  and  there,  Conpp 
is  avf.  h)r  na  to  the  reqwctibl  bending  of  the  body 
ria  oar  Mead,  as  if  beseeching  leaTo  or  li- 
to  depart.  In  correspondence  with  this,  is 
expreacion.  To  take  leave. 

CON-GEAL,  «.  To  bind  a  fluid  or  liquid 
substance  into  a  solid  by  cold, 
by  frost — as  water  into  ice ;  to 
£reexe, — to  bind,  fix,  or  fasten, 
-ATJoa.  (met)  as  if  by  coldi  to  con- 
crete, to  coagulate. 
Fk.  CampHtr  ;  8p.  -ptlar  ;  It  ft  L.  Cosff lar«.  In- 


OOK-G£N£RAT£,«.  Begotten  or  bom 
together ;  produced  in  union 
with  somettiittg  else ;  cMmofs. 
KBasL       ComgewUif — of  or  pertaining 
u*.      to  Uie  same  kind,  suited  or 
-lALirr.         adapted  to  the  kind,  nature, 
•foim.  or  disposition. 

*tTt,  ad.         L.  Com-penar^rt,  -aium ;   also  L. 
Cm,  sad  paiitaf,  past  p.  of  Oeno.    Un- 
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COK-GKRIES,  s.  A  number  of  sepa- 
rate particles,  or  distinct  bodies  heaped, 
piled,  or  collected  together  into  one  mass ; 
a  collection. 

L.  Caitperere,  to  heH>  together ;  con,  and  gertra, 
which  voes.  interprets  manum  admiuUirare, 
formed  from  Xcp-ov,  oblique  ease  from  x«ip,  the 
hand.  Pliny  mentions  a  crov,  which  In  time  of 
drought  was  seen— l^ides  eonporentem  in  situlam 
monimenti,  "  casting  stones  into  the  bucket  ef  a 
sepukre,"  till  by  heaping  up  {tali  conperie)  many 
stones,  he  brought  the  water  to  rise  so  high,  that 
he  could  drink  with  ease.     See  CoN»nxss. 

CON-GiST,  V.  -ION.  To  heap  or  pUe  up 
together:  to  collect  or  gather  into  one 
mass,  to  amass 

•  L.  Con-pertre,  -pettum,  to  heap  together.     See 
ConoaBiss. 

CON-GIARY,*  *.    App.  to  a  donation  of 
measurea  of  com ;  and  gen.  to  a  largess. 
*HottaiuL 

L.  Con-piarwm,  from  Conpliu,  the  name  of  a 
measure ;  perhaps  from  Concha,  a  shell. 

COK-GLACIAT£,  v.  -ion.  To  bind  or 
fix  a  fluid  or  liquid  into  a  solid  by  cold,  by 
frost,  as  water  into  ice;  to  congeal,  to 
freeze. 

L.  Conglaci-are,  •atum;  in  ^toei mi  convertere, 
to  convert  into  Ice. — Ot$ner. 

CON-GLOBE,  V.    To  gather,  collect,  or 
-ATE,  V.  ad,    coalesce  into  a  globe,  or  ball, 
-ATION.*         or  sphere. — *S,  Johnson. 
-UX.ATE,*  V.     L.  ConpMare. 

CON-OLOMERATE,  o.  ad,  -ion.  To 
wind  or  roll  up  into  balls ;  to  collect  or 
gather  up  into  masses — by  weaving  or 
spinning ;  and  thus,  to  interweave. 
X.  Congkmer'Ore,'Utum,  to  wind  up  into  bottoms, 
i.  e.  balls.~iir<iw. 

CON-GLUTINATE,  v,  ad.  -ion.      To 

glue  together ;  to  stick  fast ;  to  adhere,  sc. 

as  if  by  some  viscous  or  glutinous  substance. 

Fr.  Cenplmti-ner  ;  Sp.  -nar;  It.  ft  L.  Conplm- 

Hnare,  to  glue  together. 

COK-GRATULATE,  v.      To  express 

-ATiON.      our  sympathy  in  the  good  for- 

-ATOR.       tune  or  happiness  of  another ; 

-ATORT.      that  such  good  fortune  is  grate^ 

-ANT,ad.*  Jul,  agreeable,  pleasing  to  us ; 

that  we  rejoice  in  his  joy :  share  or  partake 

in  it — *  Milton, 

Fr.  CongratuS-er ;  Sp.  -or ;  It.  -art ;  L.  Congrw 
Utlaris  qui  pratntatw,  allenam  felldtatem  sibi 
graiam,  et  jucundam  esse  verbis  ostendit. 

CON-GREE,  «.    To  <^M  together 

CON-GREET,  v.  To  greet  together.— - 
Shak. 

CON-GREGATE,  v.  ad.  To  flock  to- 
-lON.  gether,  to  herd  together;   to 

-lONAL.  come,  or  cause  to  come,  to- 

-lONALtsTS.   gether  in   a  flock  or  herd; 
to  collect,  gather,  or  assemble. 
Fr.  Con-pr4ptr ;  Sp.  -prepar ;  It  ft  L.  Canprs' 
pare,  to  herd  together. 

CON-GRESS,  s.    A  meeting  or  coming 

-ION.  together,  an  assembly,  a  concourse, 

-rvE.  a  communication. 

L.  Con-predi,  -presnu,  to  go,  meet  or  assemble 
together.    See  Gbape. 


COK 


COK 


CON-GRUE,  v.*  oiLt  To  flook  or  eono 
-BNT.  together ;  to  convene  or  conour ; 
-BMTLT.  to  be  convenient,  or  consistent, 
-  BMCB.  suitable  or  agreeable,  fit  or  proper. 
•ENCT.  The  scholastic  distinction  be- 
-ITT.  tween  merit  of  congruUy  and 
-ous.  merit  of  ctmJUgmty,  seems  weU 
-ousLT.  explained  by  Hobbs,  thus ; — 
-LT.t  ^  But  there  is  between  these  two 
sorto  of  merit,  this  difference,  that  in  con- 
tract I  merit  by  virtue  of  my  own  power, 
and  the  contractor's  need ;  but  in  this  case 
of  free- gift,  I  am  enabled  to  merit  only  by 
the  benignity  of  the  giver.  In  contract,  I 
merit  at  the  contractor's  hand  that  he 
ahould  depart  with  his  ri^ht:  in  case  of 
gift»  I  merit  not  diat  the  giver  should  part 
with  his  right;  but  that  when  he  has 
parted  with  it,  it  should  be  mine,  rather 
than  another's.  And  this  I  think  to  be 
the  meaning  of  that  distinction  of  the 
schools,  between  meriiuim  congrui,  and  m«* 
rihm  etmdignL  For  God  Almighty,  having 
promised  Paradise  to  those  men  (hood- 
winked with  carnal  desires)  that  can  walk 
through  this  world  according  to  the  precepts 
and  limits  prescribed  by  him ;  they  say,  he 
that  shall  so  walk,  shall  merit  Paradise 
ex  congruo.  But  because  no  man  can 
demand  a  right  to  it  liy  his  own  righteous- 
ness, or  any  other  power  in  himself,  but 
by  the  free  grace  of  God  only,  they  say,  no 
man  can  merit  Paradise  «x  eondigna." 
*Shak,     iElyot.  Fox,    tFabyatu  K  HalL 

L.  Confrmtra;  kgrmUmt,  (crtnM)  wlildi  never 
Mpaiate,  either  when  flying  or  feeding.— J'm^iw. 
L.  OnUt  contracted  from  6r.  rop-ovot.    Dlt-  In- 

COK-J£CT»  V.    To  throw  together,  met* 

-OR.  Uie  thoughts;    to  throw,  cast, 

-VAB,  V.  *.   or  take  out ;   to  pick  out  or 

•uncR.        select  from  thoughts  so  thrown 

-UR-AL.       together;   to  guess,  to  divine. 

-ALLT.         cSaject,  aa  we  now  use  Gmu 

-ALITT.*     jecturtf  is  not  uncommoQ  in 

our  old  writers. 

"  That  whych  is  presently  doon  we  per- 

eeyue ;  that  whyche  is  to  come,  we  eomieet 

or  dyuyne."— i^ir  T.  EhfU,    ^Brown. 

L.  Con-fietre^  -jtetum^  to  throw  together;  Fr. 
Con-jtcturtr ;  6p.  -jeiurar ;  It.  -gkUitwrkr*^  -^i- 
Utrve.  Conjieir*  propria  eat  res  plurea  in  uuum 
Jacere  locmn.  Hinc  ad  mentem  trantfertur.  (To 
throw  or  cast  many  things  together:  hence, 
transferred  to  the  mind.)  Nee  tamen  tam  algnat 
multa  in  mente  eonhmgf^  quam,  uM  jonzeria, 
unum  phirfbat  coneiaeratifl  eoUgere.— Fo««.  Ifb- 

CONI-FEROUS,  ad.     Besring  fruit  in 
shape  of  a  comet  (qv.) 

CON-JOIN,  ».       "Fr.  Conjomdrt,-^  to 
-INO.  conjoin,    (connect,)    combine, 

-JOINT, adL  couple,  co-unite;  to  join,  as- 
-joiNTLY.  sociate;  fasten,  knit;  many, 
-jUNCT,ad.  make  sure  with  or  together."— 

-JUNCTION.  Cct, 

-IVB.  Cot^unetwre  is  now  used  emph. 

-rvELT.  for  a  combination  of  {jM^MTten/, 
-LV.  eritieal  circumstances. 

-VRE.  Fr.  Cvn^oiudrt!  8p.  -jmnUirj  L. 
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Cdufwfira,  te  put,  alw  or  hnng 


or  unite  together. 


Un- 


tsfriter;  Isjaii 


CON-JUGATE,  V.  «.  To  put,  pUu»  or 
•ATioM.  bring  under  the  sttie  fufci/  ts 
-AL.  join,  couple,  or  unite. 
-ALITT.  Coiyugal  is  app.  to  the  unioa— by 
-ALLY,  marriage ;  connubial,  matrimonisL 
"  Co^fugatiom  doth  aa  it  were  yooAs,  and 
couple  vobs  together  with  their  meeds, 
tenses,  and  dedinings,  under  one  and  the 

same  theme." — Mins. 
L.  Coi^mffaret  {eon  and  jngtmi,  a  yoke.) 

CON-JXJRE,  e. «.  To  swear  together ;  to 
-BR.  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to 

-INO.  some  common  purpose ;  to  com- 
-ATiox.  plot,  to  conspire,  to  confederate, 
-ATOR.  to  combine. 
-MSMT.*  To  call  upon  with  the  solemiu^ 
of  an  oadi ;  with  seal,  with  fervour ;  to 
beg  or  beeeecfa,  to  aupplicate  or  entreat 
earnestly. 

*<The  cofynrrr,"  says  Mins.,  "secaeth 
by  pniera  and  invocation  of  God's  pom- 
fiftl  names  to  compel  the  devil  to  say  or 
doe  whaX  be  ooaunandeth  Mm."  And 
hence :  a  Cew^Mrer,— one  who  pbys  or  per- 
forms tricks ;  as  if  by  magic 

The  (ki^tuntUnt  the  Cm^uraion,  in  oM 
writers,  sre, — the  Coiupiraqf,  the  Caiitfh 
rotor*.  **  The  oam«r«<tos  of  Catiline."— Jir 
T.  Elifot,    "  Who  were  the  cuiisiiralserf  ud 

complices."— J^lcoKL     'IflttoH. 

Fr.  Cvitfur-^;  8p.  -er;  IL  Comgimrwns  V 
Cot^furart;  simul  jurartt  et  alteram  alteri  pro- 
mittere  fidem ;  to  twear  togethtr,  and  eadi  ts 
pledge  his  fidelity  to  the  other. 

CON-NATE,  od.  The  o.— To  cause  to  be, 
-URAL,  «.ai2.  or  makenatera^;  agreeable  to 
-URAL-LY.     nature  ;  to  the  same  tMiure. 
-NESS.  Connate,  —  born  together,  or 

-IXE,*  o.         at  the  same  time  with. 
-iTY.t  *Scott.    iBp.   Tayhr,    Sabe. 

-NA8CEHCB.t  tBrottm. 

L.  NoMcit  natut;  It.  Connatmr-*U  f  8p.  ^ 
Fr.  -c<;  naiurtU  unto  all  alike;  also,  agrsesUe 
to  natmre^'—Cot. 

CON-NECT,  o.  To  knit,  inwrsp,  or  in- 
-EDLY.  fold;    to   unite;    to  link  or 

-ION.  join;    to    tie   or   frsten  to- 

-IVE,  ad.  s.      gether. 
'VEX,v.ad,t,  t*.  ConneeUref  It.  CoaiwMafCi  to 

wFv  rnv        hnU  together ;  A.  S.  Cmm-&^  « 
-NEX-tON.       ,ric«^;;j*'„e|^ .  the  A.  a.  ttas 

-  IVE,  ad.  atvplyiog  the  zoot^reO*,  ajOJ 
Our  older  writers  use  the  v.  Coiumci  (qv.)  bwpm 
from  the  pott  p.  of  Comuettre.  **  Neekrt  pNprt| 
alt  nmdo  cm^aagore,  (to  eoujoln  by  sptnaing ;}  sed 
generatim  sumttur  pro  vtneuio  altono  Jiingts^M 
coUigare."-Fo#«.    IMs- In- Un-    Alao  An-iieA 

CON-NIYE,  «.  To  wink  at;  to  waiEtr,  to 
-BiiCE»  toletale;  to  allow,  to  foibitr 
•BMCT.  opposition  or  dissent,  or  pn- 
-BR.  vention,  se.  to  that  whieh  w 

-EMT,*ai2.  ieel  ought  to  be  opposed  « 
pf even  too. 
«  To  see  and  not  to  see,  to  maks  m 
though  he  neither  saw  nor  knew  ought « 
the  matter."'-''iftMM. 


CON 


CON 


•na,  to  viakat    Un- 

CON-XOISSEUR,  t.  -tsip.  Oen.  app. 
t^-^-OM  wh»  ham  ikiU  and  judgment  in 
tkiAztii  in  Batten  of  taste. 

Jl  Cogatittnk  to  knew. 


COK-NOTE,  «L  To  mark,  signify  or  d«- 
-in.  ittBato  one  tiling  in  eoiijimction 
-ATioH.  vith  another ;  to  eo-rignify ;  and 
(vUdb  !i  now  more  eommonly  used)  to 
Jnaie,  (qT.) 

COK-NUBIAL,  odL  Pertaining  to  the 
Male  of  natrimony,  maniage  or  wedlock  i 
indRiBoma!,  eonjugaL 

COK-KUHERATIOK/ «.   Acoonting 


CONQUER,  «.  Formerly  written  Cbn- 
•ei.  fMrv.  Jim  now  gen.  app.  To 
"Ut,  cm§mintf  or  eem^uer,  n-^ 
•Anx  To  acquire  or  gain  by  loree ;  to 
>iiiitT.  take  bj  force  s  to  vanquiah,  to 
•^ottT.  aohverty  to  overeome.  "Th« 
-«DBROK.  eoHqmired  Greate  Alexander  the 
Media. . . .  Alexander  the  cMpdrer  of  the 


**  What  we  call  purchase,  perfuiiiHo,  the 
fcafiab  eaDed  eomqmett,  eomquautus,  or  con- 
fiMtfv:  both  denoting  any  means  of  ac- 
^snng  an  estate  cnit  of  the  common  course 
ii  Uwritance.  And  this  is  still  the  pro- 
per phrase  in  the  law  of  Scotland :  as  it 
vas  ■Boag  the  Norman  jurists,  who  s^led 
Aa  fint  pordiaaev  (that  is,  he  who  brought 
the  eatate  into  the  family  who  at  present 
eansit)theeaH^iMr«roro0a9iierei(r.  Which 
MBS  to  be  all  that  was  mesnt  by  the 
BBpeUstion  which  was  pren  to  William  the 
Xemsn.'*  —  Bladcitme,  See  Acquire, 
Pkt-Ra-  Un- 

COK« ANGUIKEOUS,  odl -NiTT.    Of 
tbe  aame  Uood.     L.  Cmutmguimnu^ 

CON-SCIENCE,  s.      Cmueknce  is  the 
name  giren  to  that,  ^ac  £i- 
oul^  or  power,  ieehng  or 
r-xooa.  sentiment,)    by  which    we 
•mni-LT.         see,  look,  within  ourselTca ; 
-iiMb  by  which  we  see,  look,  or 

*Kios.AiLB.  examine  into  our  thoughts ; 
*MiiMgai.  by « which  we  distinguiah, 
•AKT.  cBscem,    ascertain,     aaaore 

-4n.  ourselves  oi^    know, — right 

from  wrong. 

A  canjoMlMMM  man,  is  one 

who  Is  guided  and  directed 

;tadL    by  a  wdt-meaning,  a  good 


^  *  ftaselfsce,  aooording  to  the  reiy  note- 
tin  if  i^  importo  a  double  or  joint  know- 
)>%»i  te  wit,  oas  of  a  Birine  law  or  rule, 
M  iie  ednr  of  s  man's  own  action :  and 
to  la  peopstly  the  ajpplieation  of  a  general 
b^  to  a  paztienlar  instance  of  practice." — 
AbII.  **  Casarissflf ,  taken  in  seneral,  is 
Mthing  elae  hut  a  man's  judgment  or 
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persuasion  concerning  moral  good  or  eyil, 
or  oonoeming  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
what  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  what  he  law- 
fully may  do." — Sharp,  **  Contcioiunest  is 
the  peroeption  of  what  passes  in  a  man's 
own  mind."'^Xccfte* 

"Bradfitrd  (m  Fox),    ^Baomu 
FT.  CoMoiM'M;  It.  -sa;  Sp.-«<«;  L.Com«<- 
•ntUts  Tttl  «c<«ii<ia  comMimi*  cum  alio^  vel  e<rto 
spud    Miiinnm    nottrum,    noatrorum  ikctorum 
•€Umiia.'—4h*mtr.    In-  Un- 

CON-SCRIBE,  9.  To  write,  (sc  upon 
-SCRIPT,  A.  oA  tebles)  the  name  of  those, 
-scupTiON.  who  were  chosen  to  serre  ss 
soldiers ;  and  thus,  to  enroll,  to  enlist ; 
and,  in  Old  £ng.  To  UU,  (qy.) 

Cmucripi  and  Comcriptum  haTC  become 
words  of  common  use. 

Vr.  Com^$erU;  It.  •^CfiMo;  8p.  -tcriptof  L. Con- 
teribtn,  -^cHptmrn,  Veitnim  snilitare  cum  nonrl 
mlUtea  MeriktaUmr  ;  et  In  dscurlaa  dmeribtuUmr.— 
BmmU 

CON-SECRATE,  e.  042.    To  haUow,  to 

-I0M«   dedicate,  to  devote  unto,  to  set  apart 

-OR.     for  the  service  or  honour  o£ 

-ORT.  Fr.  Cofua-erfr  ;  It.  ^^rar* ;  Sp.  •^or;  L. 
CosMarory,  to  make,  or  caoae  to^be,  holy  or 
•aefd,  (qr.)    Un-  Mil-  Re- 

CON-SECTARY,  ad, «.  Following,  con- 
sequent    See  CoNBECUTB.     L.  CtmtequL 

CON-SECUTE,*  e.  To  follow  dose  after, 
-ION.  to  pursue,  to  overtake,  to  come  up 
-IVB.  with,  to  reach,  to  attein,  to  gain. , 
-IVSLT.  Fr.  ComicuiUm, — a  consequence 
or  consequent  I  an  order,  succession,  fol- 
lowing; a  neceaaary  iasue  or  enauing. — 
Cot, 

**  If  y«  had  eoiuecuUd  all  your  pursuite 
and  desires.** — *JVoUey, 

Fr.  Cotui  ewtif,  -cmHou;  It.  -fuirt;  Sp.  -^r, 
"emUt*;  L.  Cwt-wi,  -«ir<H«.  Cominu*  —qui 
dum  sttlngaa:  tonUow  ao  at  to  overtakei  and 
la  ao  used  (met.)  by  Wolsey,  in  Bumet.  Seo 
CoxssauavcB. 

CON-SENSE,*  a.  To  cosaes^,— to  thmk 
-ION.  and  feel  as  others  think  and 

-SENT,  V.  a.  feel ;  to  be  of  the  same  mind, 
-SENT-ER.  opinion,  thoughts,  or  senti- 
-INO.  ments ;  to  accord,  to  concord, 

-INGLT.  to  harmonize,  to  agree ;  and 

-lENT.  thus, — ^to  accede,  to  concur, 

-ANEous.        to  allow,  to  admit,  to  g^rant, 
-ANEOV8LT,    to  conccde,  to  yield. 
-MENT.  CtmMtnu, — a  sense  or  fSseling 

in  union,  combination  or  association  with 
some  other  senae  or  feeling. — *Cmk»ortk, 
Ft.  ft  8p.  CMM»<-«r;  It.  •#« ;  L.  CvimmMiv, 

*coM«MtMi;  to  think  or  feel  logother.    DIa-  Un- 

CON-SEQUENCE,«.  Thatwhich  follows, 
-T.*  comes  next   in  order,   in 

-iNQ.t  succession,  in  connexion; 

-QUENT,  ad,  a.  (met)  the  event,  the  effect, 
-QUENT-LY.  the  result;  the  inference, 
-lAL.  the  deduction. 

-lALLT.  It  is  also  app.  emplL  as  a 

-NB88.t  matter  of  consequence  ;  i  e, 

of   gnat,  serious,  important  eonuquence. 


CON 


CON 


And  thus,  CentequenHal,  (in  Fr.  ContSauen' 
tieuXf)  as  app.  to  any  person, — ^thinking, 
conceiting  himself  to  be  of  great,  serious, 
important,  coruequ^Ke, 

in  old  writers,  we  find  Ccm-wqtimt, 
'Sequentt,  as  we  now  use  Con-tequenee ; 
and  by  NicoU  (Thucydides),  per§<m$  fol- 
lowing, or  followers,  are  called  Consequents, 

*Philpot  (in  Fox).     ^MiUon,     iDighy. 


FT.  Ootiraiquenee ;  It.  -uguemza;  Sp.  -tequtmeia; 

tquentf  following  with.   See 
CovtxcvTK.    In-  Mis- un-  Super- 


L.  Cotuequi,  p.  p.  eoluequtrUf  following 


CON-SERTION,*  *.  Fr.  Cmuertum,— 
a  joyning,  coupling  ;  interlacing,  inter- 
mingling.— Cot.    *Voung. 

CON-SERVE,  V.  «.  To  withdraw  or 
-ER.  shelter,  seclude,  protect  from 

-ANT.  harm,  or  danger,  or  injury ; 

-ANCT.  to  protect,  to  keep  safe,  to 

-ATioN.  guard,  to  defend;   to  keep 

-ATiVE,  ad.  «.  *  entire,  unchanged. 
-ATOR.  Mins.  says,CbiM«roe«,  or  Con- 

-ATORT,  9,        serve, — things  conserved  or 

condited,  as  grapes,  cherries,  plummes,  &c. 
Conservatory, — a  place  for  eonsermng  or 
sheltering  plants,  &c  which  require  such 
shelter  from  the  weather. 

Fr.  Conter-ver;  Sp.  -var ;  It.  8c  h.  ConservarSf 
to  keep  together. 

CON-SIDER,  V.      To  riew  with  care, 

-ABLE,(u2.«.*  with  attention;    to  look  into 

-ABLY.  or  inspect,   to   examine;    to 

-ABLENESS.  think  of,  to  study,  to  reflect, 

-ATE,  ad,  to  meditate    upon    carefully, 

-ATELY.  attentiYely;   to  weigh  well  or 

-ATION.  deliberate  upon,  to  pause,  to 

-ATIVE.  hesitate,  to  have  respect  or 

-ATOR.  regard  to,  to  respect  or  re- 

-ER.  gard ;  and  thus, — 

-INO.  Considerable  is,— to  be  con- 

-INGLY.  sidered,'    worthy   of  conside- 

-ANCE.t  ration,    respect,     or    regard. 

*OlanviU.     ^Shakespeare. 
Fr.  Consirdh'tr;  Sp.  -derdr;  It  ft  L.  Constde- 
rare,  A  contemplatlone  tiderum  vldetiir  appellari, 
(Festus ;)  i.  e.  from  the  contemplation  of  the  start ; 
in  yvlgsx  Eng.  from  ttar-gazing.    In-  Re-  Un- 

CON-SIGN,  V.  To  «i^,— to  give,  grant, 
-ATION.  or  deliver  any  thing  formally 
-MENT.  signed,  to  the  care,  custody, 
-ATORY.*  charge,  or  use  of  another ;  and 
thus,  simply  to  give,  grant,  or  deliver ;  to 
commit,  to  entrust — Sir  L.  Jenkins. 

Fr.  Con-tigner;  H.-segnarai  Sp.  -Hgnar;  L. 
-Hgnare.  Mint,  says  Consignation  is  a  signing  or 
setting  his  hand  to,  with  others;  a  sealing :— Fr. 
Contima-tion ;  Sp.  -eion.  Consignedt  in  Shak. 
(Troilus  and  Cresslda,)  is  explained  by  the  com 
ment&tors,  sealed.  ConHgning^  in  Hen.  IV.,  seems 
equivalent  to  saneUonimg,  giving  saneiion  to. 
CoMtignare,  in  Low  L.,  is  to  imprint  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  oil  on  the  forehead  of  the  baptized. 
Usual  in  old  Divines. 

CON-SIGNIFY,  V.  To  mark  out,  de- 
-ICANT.  note,  one  thing  in  addition  to, 
-ICATION.   or  combination  with,  another. 

CON-SIMILARY,  -simility.  Like, 
having  like  appearances,  like  quslitiei. 
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CONHSIST,  9.    To  h^  stand  or  stay  to- 

-ENT.       gether, — in    one  body,  in  one 

-BNTLY.   msss;   to  be,  rest,   reside,   le- 

-ENCE.     main,  abide  or  continue,  in  ana 

-ENGY.     fixed  or  solid  state, — ^in  unifiir- 

mity,    congruity,   or   agreement;    to   be 

uniform  with,  agreeable  or  suitable,  fit  or 

proper,  connected  with,  concurrent  to ;  and 

emph. — to  be. 

Fr.  &  Sp.  ConsUter;  It  ft  L.  Consislerei  to 
stand  or  stay  together.,  In^ 

CON-SISTORY,  oif.  s.    The  place  when 

-iaZh  any  number  of  individuals  (cen- 

'lAV,  ad.  s.  sistimt)  stay,  remain,  or  abide 

together. 

Fr.  Consis-toire ;  It.  ft  Sp.  •4orio ;  L.  Coiuit- 
torium,  from  consisUrSt — Loens  uU  eirea  pria- 
cipem  eonsittuni  amici  iUins  et  conailiariL — G«i^ 

CON-SOCIATE,  V.  s.  -ion.    To  follow 
with,  to  join  as  follower  or  companion ;  to 
accompany,  to  unite  with,  to  coalesce,  to 
combine,  to  confederate. 
L.  Consoei-are,  -aiuwh  to  fkdlow  with. — F« 


CON-SOLE,  V.    To  soothe  by  converse 
-ER.  the  minds  or  feelings  of  the 

-ATE,  V.  solitary ;  to  comfort,  to  wlaet, 

-ATION.  to  cheer,  to  encourage,  the 

-ATOR.  lonely,    the  forsaken,    aban- 

-ATORY,adL«.  doned,  or  deserted. — *FabjfflSL 
-ATRICE.*  Fr.  Conto-ler;  It  -iare;  Sp.  -tSr; 
Ik  Con-sotari.    See  Solacs.    I>is>  In-  Re- 

CON-SOLIDATE,  v.  ad.  -ion.  To  fixnn, 

fix  or  fasten,  to  conjoin,  to  close,  to  unite, 

into  one  whole,  one  maaa ;  to  render  firm, 

hard,  compact,  confirmed.  See  T0S0UI.DS&. 

Fr.  ConsoU-der;  Sp.  -dor;  It  ft  L.  ConsoKdare, 
to  fix  into  one  whole,  one  mass. 

CON-SONANT,  ad.  s.      Sounding   to- 

-ANTLY.   gether,  sounding  in  unison,  nnit- 

-ANCE.     ing     in    sound,     symphonious, 

-ANCY.     harmonious,     concordant  ;     and 

thus, — ^agreeing,  consisting  with. 

"  Those  letters  are  styled  amsonanis,  in 

the  pronouncing  of  which   the  bresth  is 

intercepted  by  some  collision  or  cloeure^ 

amongst   the  instruments  of   speech." — 

Wilkins. 

Fr.  Conson-anes;  It.  -anxa  ;  Sp.  -aneia;  L.  O011- 
sonars.    In-  Un- 

CON-SOPITE,  v.*  oAt  -ATioN.t  To  bring 
on  sleep,  to  lull  to  sleep. 
*H.  More.  Dighy.    ^H.  More,     tpigpe^ 
L.  Consop4r$,  -itum,  Le.  somnnm  Inducere. 

CON-SORT.    See  Concert. 

CON-SPERSION,*  *.    Asprinklmg. 
*Bp.  Taylor.     Bp.  ffalL 
L.  Con-spergere.    See  Aarsasa. 

CONSPICUOUS,  ad.  That  may  be 
-LY.  seen;  seen  plainly,  deariy; 
-NESS.  from  its  situation,  and  thni^ 
-spicviTY.  eminent ;  from  ita  appear- 
-SPECTUITY.*  anoe,  and  thus,  bright ;  and 
thus,  gen 


CON 


CON 


EauBcnt^    remarkable,    distiBgidBbed, 

bright,  farilliaiit,   famous,   celebrated,  re- 

Tuomned.—*Sbak, 
It  Ca-ifieM  ;  L.  CanspicnuMf  (quod  ab  omnJbiu 
r,  Chat  whkh  is  TiaHde  by  all,)  from 
I,  to  took.    la- 


COK-SPIRC,  V.   To  search  or  seek  after, 
-Eft.  or  pursue  eagerly,  ambitiously, 

-ATION.  in  union  with  others ;  to  join, 
-ATOK.  nnite,  agree,  combine,  concert, 
-ACT.  complot,  confederate,  in  the 
•moLT.  same  pursuit;  for  the  attain- 
•iST,*fldL  ment  or  acquisition  of  the  same 
-MEST.t      end  or  object. 

^Siiak.     tCottvr. 
Pr.  Csntpi^tr;  8p.  -rar;  It.  -raret  L.  ConJpi- 
ram,  M  it  were  to  broalbe  together  in  ono  action, 
cooaant  with  one  breath.— if iiw.  Un- 


CON-SPISSATION,  *.  Denseness, 
tUcknos.    Ij.  Coiupissare,  to  thicken. 

CONSTABLE,  s.  Comes  stabuli  .-."An 
•na,  officer,  well  known  in  the  em- 

•tT.  pire ;  so  called,  because  like  the 

-mr.  High  Constable  of  France,  as 

-titLATORT.  well  as  the  Lord  High  Con- 
itslile  of  England,  he  was  to  regulate  all 
nutters  of  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments,  and 
fests  of  arms,  which  were  performed  on 
lior»ehaek"Siacksione. 

Gen.— -officers,  appointed  to  keep  the 
tia^s  peace  in  their  several  districts. 

Yr  Cm-ntlahl*:  It.  -ettaUte ;  Sp.  -tleMtaW*. 
▼•xftegan  and  Sir  T.  Smith  think  that  this  word 
ml^  more  zlgbtlj  be  kingttablet  {King  in  A.  8. 
Cnt«9,}  cotinnea  regie,  the  support  or  stay  of 
the  fchig.  8peL  Men.  Do  Cange,  Voes.  and  Sk. 
'■  that  it  Is  a  comtption  of  eowtei  ttabuli. 


CON-STANT,  ad.      Standing  together, 

-LT.         (sc  )  firmly,  fixedly,  steadily,  with- 

•nsa.      out  change  or  variation  ;  and  thus, 

-VTAXCE.  firm,  fixed,  steady,  unchanging, 

-tri^CT.  unvarying. 

fcCw  ttmmt;  It.  ft  8p.  -«/eiite;  "L.  CotuiiMi, 
9> p.  otCmttmn,  to  stand  toffethar.    lur  Un- 

C0K-6TELLATE,  p.  -ion.  To  eonttel- 
iate,— (0  ssMmble,  to  collect ;  to  ibrm  or 
cmstitote,  sc  an  assemblage  of  light,  of 
brilGaot  parts. 

An  Assembly  or  collection  of  many  stars ; 
of  the  light,  of  the  brilliancy,  of  many  stars ; 
of  Bgbt  snd  brilliancy. 

ft.  Cm»»ltltm-4iom  ;  It.  -zione  ;  Sp.  -eion  ;  the 
L  C—tUU»-4ma  and  -^io,  are  not  of  claasieal  au- 
fhsilt/.    8nh- 

CONSTERNATION,  t.  App.  to— 
"Hiat  dqection,  that  protiratunh  tnat  inert 
belpletiaess  of  mind,  which  is  caused  by 
for,  by  astonishment ; — to  that  stupor  of 
tke  faculties,  which  is  caused  by  surprise, 
aalaiement,  or  wonder.  And  thus,  to  the 
far  HselC  to  astonishment,  surprise,  amase- 
ovttt,  wonder. 

ft  CvmtUnmtuin ;  L.  CiHuttrnure^  of  the  same 
<Migia  Sk  Ca$uUmere» 

COIfSTIPATE,  0,  -ION.  To  compress, 
to  eoodense,  to  thicken,  to  cram  or  squeeze 
dsoe,  to  close  or  stop  up. 
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Tr.CouiUpgr;  L. Coniiip-uret  -aimm ;  k  mtfi^tv, 
fortasee  Orseco  verbo.  —  Far.  lib.  iv.  Zt6(/3-c4v, 
eaieart,  to  tread  or  trample  upon :  calcando  com- 
primere,  et  condensaio. 

CON-STITUTE,  v,  t.  As  app.  in  Eng.— 
-BR.  To  cause  or  make  to  be,  to 

-iNo.  fix,  settle,  establish  or  con- 

-rvE.  firm ;  to  ordain,  decree,  ap- 

-lON.  point  or  determine. 

-lON-AL.         Skelton  writes  Constitue, 
-ALIST.  Constitution  is  app.  to  —  the 

-ALLY.  whole  state  or  condition  of 

-IST.  bodily  strength  or  health  ;  to 

-ED.*  that  also  of  tne  mind ;  to  the 

-UENT,  ad.  s.  whole    established    state    or 
condition  of  the  laws. 

Constituent,  s. — that  which  constitutes  ; 
one  who  constitutes  or  appoints,  sc.  another; 
a  delegate,  an  agent ; — a  representative  (in 
Parliament  or  elsewhere.) 

Constituency,  (a  word  now  in  common 
use,) — the  body,  the  aggregate,  or  collected 
number  of  constituents. — *  Spectator, 

It.  CottUuire,'  Fr.  Conttitu-er  ;  8p.  -4r;  L.  Con- 
»iU-ueref  -utum ;  to  put,  place,  or  cauM  to  be  or 
stand  together.    See  Statuts.    Un- 

CON-STRAIN,  V.  To  press  tight  or 
-ABLE.  '  dose  together ;  to  com- 

-EOLY.  press;  to  draw  together 

-EH.  or  contract;  to  bind  to- 

-STRAINT,  s.  gether  ;    to    compel    or 

-STEAiMTiVE,*adL  forcc  together ;  to  com- 
pel, to  force. 
Constrain  is  formed  immediately  from 
the  Fr.— Cww/rtj^f,  constrict,  (qqv.)  from 

the  L. — *Careiv. 

Ft.  Con^traiadre ;  Sp. -i/r^nir ;  lt.Cotlrignere; 
L.CotMin'«f*rf,tapreescloee  or  tight  together.  Un- 

CON-STRINGE,  v.     To  press  tight  or 

-ENT.  dose  together,  to  compress, 

-STRICT,  V.     to  contract  or  draw,  or  bring 

-  STRICT- IVE.  close  together. 

-ION.  L.  Constringert^  past  p.  Conttrie- 

«M.    See  CoHSTBAxa. 

CON-STRUE,  V.  To  build  or  put,  place, 
-STRUCT,  V.  fix  or  fasten  firmly,  strongly 
-STRUCT-BR.  together ;  met  to  put  or  place 
-ION.  or  dispose  words  together  in 

-loNAL.  a  sentence. 

-IVE.  Construction  is  app.  not  only 

-I7ELT.  to— the  piittiDg   or  placing, 

-URE.  the  disposition    or   arrange- 

ment of  words  together,— but  to  the  whole 
when  so  put  together ;  sc  the  significatioit,  or 
meaning,  the  explanation  or  interpretation. 
Construe,  v. — Fr.  Constru-ire  ;  Sp.  -ir : 
It  Costruire, — is  us€d  met — 

To  put  or  place,  sc  the  words  of  one 
huiguage  into  the  order  required  by  the 
usages  of  another ;  and  thus,  gen.  to  show 
the  signification  or  meaning,  the  explana- 
tion or  interpretation ;  to  explain,  to  inter- 
pret   L.  Cbn-«/r«ere, -j/mc/am.   Mis- Ro- 

CON-STUPR  ATE,  w.  -  ion.  "  To  constu- 
prate, — ravish,  deflour,  defile,  a  woman 

—Co/. 

Fr.  Can-tttiprer  !  Sp.  strupnr ;  L.  Sluprvm. 

M 
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CON-SUBJECT,*  V,  To  eonsubjeet  is— 
to  become  subjects  in  union  with  others ; 
to  submit  to  the  same  government  with 

others. — *Ralegh. 

L.  Con,  and  sub-jietrs,  -jsclwn,  to  throw  or  cast 
under,  to  place  under. 

CON-SUBSIST,*  f>.  To  tuhsUt  with,  in 
union  or  together  with. — *  Search. 

L.  Con,  and  tubsUtsre,  to  stand  or  stay  under. 
See  Consist. 

CON-SUBSTANTIATE,  v,  ad.  To 
-ATioN.  unite  or  co-exist  in  the  same  sub- 
-AL.  stance  ;  to  share  or  partake  of  the 
-AL-isT.  same  nature. 
-ITY.  "  That  controuersie  and  terme  of 
consubsiantialitie  (of  the  diuine  persons)  was 
not  herd  of  in  the  Church  before  the  Nicene 

Councell."— -Pox. 

It.  ConstutanziaU;    Fr.  Contubstan-tial ;    8p. 
•ejoi. 

CON-SUETUDE,*  s.    Custom. 

*Barjus. 

L.  Consueludo,  from  Contueius,  p.  p.  of  Con- 
suert,  to  accustom.    See  DasoBTVoa. 

CONSUL,  s.  Consul,—^'  One  of  the  sove- 
-AR.  raigne  yeerelj  magistrates  in  Rome 
-ARY.  succeeding  in  the  place  of  KK.  so 
-ATE.  named  k  consulendo  either  of  asking 
-SHIP,  counsel  of  the  people  and  senate  in 
state  matters,  and  withall  giving  his  own 
advise,  and  providing  for  the  good  of  the 
weale-publicke ;  or  else  of  judging,  for  so 
consulere  signifieth." — HoUand. 

It  Contole;  Fr.  Sp.  ft  L.  Consul;  firom  Consul- 
ore,  to  consult,  (qv.) 

CONSULT,  ».  *.  To  confer  thoughts  or 
-ATioN.  opinions,  to  deliberate  upon  them, 
-ER.  to  weigh,  to  examine  them  ;  to 
-ATI vs.*  seek  or  require  the  opinions, 
-ivE.t  thoughts,  advice,  of  anotner ;  to 
advise,  to  devise ;  to  confer  or  refer  to  the 
thoughts,  opinions,  knowledge,  of  others. 
*Bramhalk  ^Goodwin. 
Fr.  Contult-tr;  8p.  -«r  ;  It.  -art ;  L.  Consulrars, 
eonsuUum,  to  hold  council ;  to  advise  with.  Mar- 
tin, says,  h  eon  and  satio  :~Qui  eonsulunt  rationl- 
bus  in  unam  sententiam,  q.  saliunt.  Bee  Ivsult, 
RssvLT.    Un-      Om.  -oby.  Bp.  Mall. 

CON-SUME,  V.     To  take  the  whole ;  to 
-  ABLE,    reduce  to  nothing,  to  leave  nothing ; 
-ER.        to  devour,  waste,  or  destroy. 
-INOLY.  Fuller    (Worthies,  Kent,)    coins 
-PT-ION.  for  himself  the  ad,  Consumption- 

•IVE.        ish. 

Fr.  Consumer ;  Sp.  -^r  ;  It  -ars  ;  L.  Con-sumsre, 
totum  supiero,  In  nihilusi  redigere.  to  take  all, 
reduce  to  nothing.    In-  Un- 

CON-SUMMATE,  v.  ad.    To  reach  the 

-LY.     top  or  summit,  the  highest  or  utmost 

-ION.  point  aimed  at  or  aspired  after;  to 

attain,  to  finish,  perfect,  fulfil,  complete,  or 

accomplish. 

Fr.  Con-aommer  i  Sp.  ncimjr;  It  -sommare;  L. 
Con,  and  tummui.    In*  tJn- 

CON-T ABULATE,*  v.     To  board  i  to 
strengthen  as  with  boards. — *  Qaytmu 
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CON-TACT,  ».      Contact  and  coatocliMi 
-ION.  are  simply — ^Touch.    Cmdaffim 

-TAO-ION.     is  app.  to — 
-lous.  Disease,  infecting  or  comnra- 

-lousNBSs.  nicating  iUelf  by  contact  or 
touch ;  but  the  application  of  this  word  is 
much  extended  by  medical  writers.  See 
Contaminate  and  Inpbct.  Met— 
Any  spreading  evil  or  mischief 
L.  Con-ting-sre,  -taetum,  to  touch  tpgejer; 
Cont-aget,  -agio,  -agium,  morbus  eontaetu  iimctau. 
^Voss.    Fr.  Contagi-on  ;  It  -one. 

CON-TAIN,  V.  To  hold  or  keep  within ; 
-ABLE.  to    comprehend,  to   com- 

-BK,  prise,  to  embrace. 

-TENT,  •.  Continent,  at— Holding  or 

.TiN-ENT,a4i.«.  keeping  within,  comj^re- 
-ENT-AL.  bending     or     cwnpnsmg, 

-LY.  keeping  together,  connect- 

-ENCB.  ing :     (met)    keeping  « 

-ENCY.  holding,    sc.  the   passioni 

within ;  within  due  bounds,  in  subjection, 
in  subservience;  temperate,  modente^ 
chastened,  restrained,  forbearing. 

Continent,  «.— that  which  contains  or 
holds.  "  Anglia  is  but  a  comer  in  rwpert 
of  the  mayne  and  continent  land  of  w 
whole  world." — Grafton. 

C<m<m«i</y,— with  respect  to  tane,  m 
continence  or  continnance. 

Pr.*8p.Co«««».»r;  It -«r«/  ^C'*"^'** 
hold  or  keep  together.  Fr.  Contin-entf  It » JP" 
snis;  h.ConUnens,  p.  p.  of  Continsrs,   In-Un- 

CONTAMINATE,  v.  ad.  -ion.  To 
sUin,  to  distain,  to  defile,  to  pollute?  to 
corrupt,  sc.  the  purity,  the  integrity. 

Contagion  is  more  part  limited— to  U» 
spreading  of  disease  by  contact ;  Cmtem- 
no/Mwi,— to  that  of  any  other  defilement 

Fr.  Contamin-er;  Sp.  -ar;  J*- -/«f«'"  .^2n 
tamin-ars,  -alum ;  (con,  and  the  obiole»  towj 
ars,  which  Voes.  thinke  is  ftom  theHeb )  MJJJ 
supposes  that  tagimen,  («>ntr»^^?"*°,JiT 
tagere,  whence  tamg-ors,)  gave  birth  «»  t~  * 
Umino,  and  the  compound  eontai^o;  wd^IS 
eontaminaUo  and  eonlagio  will  baveiMMJ* 
origin,  and  have,  with  very  little  diftrence,  w 
same  applieatioii.  In-  Un- 
CON-TECK,*  s.  Mr.  Tyrw.  sayi,  ii 
Saxon ;  Sk,,  a  corruption  of  Contest. 
*  Chaucer.     Gower. 

CON-TECTION,**.  A  corering.  *-»««* 
L.Con'tsger»,'toetum;  (con,  and<«fer«,toeoWC.i 

CON-TEMN,».    To  throw  or  tois  sjMs, 
-ER.  sc.  as  of  no  value ;  to  ai^ej 

-INC.  to  spurn,  to  disdam,  to  «• 

-TEMPT,  i.      apise,  to  negleet  ^^ 

-TEMPT-FUL.  Fr.  Con-lomntr,  •'«V«»;»jJJJ: 
-IBLE.  '*'•'    ^  Coi«-<fln«fr*.---*«J2|J 

ftom  Gr.  T«ui^-€*v,  teeorst  ••^TL 
-IBLBNES^  i^^^  q^u  ^^  ^'t^fUL^ 
-IBLY.  amputamuf  atqueaA«»«<l««i 

-IBILITY.  cut,  because  ^T^^JH 

Bpiae.   we  cut   away— 'ww 
£id  Voss..  (in  v.5p«nw,  irt» 


he  derives  fkom  iveiptw, 


aviVi) 


-UOU8. 

-VOUB-LT.  _ 

-NESS.  gire,  to  eoiter,  to  »«•  "f^ 

ob«»rve..-Ita  propriA  V'mi  f^J^^  ^ 
vUm  spargitur,  nitemni,  Q^J^«t«i5AM»«. 
similar  cons,  application  Is  the  word  A«/» 
I     AndseeCo»TF.Mri.ATE.    Un- 
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CON-TEMPER,  e.    To  time,  to  season, 

•ATE,K    to  ioit  to  the  time  or  seasoo,  (to 

-ATiox.    tmptrim,)  to  sdapt,  to  regulate, 

•umT.   to  Vring  within  order  or  measure, 

•4Tinx»*  to   moderate,   sc.   by  intermix- 

•im^       tare ;— and  thus,  to  intermix ;  to 

f  oalify  or  mitigate  the  qualities ;  and  thus, 

to  dioointsh,  to  dilute.->-^^oy/«.     ^Prytme, 

LCtak  utA  iiinyii  ore,  from  IrafMU,  time;  b»> 
EttiDMm  UmpoH* ;  to  have  regard,  to  take 
It  if  time. 


COK-TEMPLATE,  v.    To  yiew,  to  he- 

-ML     bold,    to    obeenre,    to    consider, 

-ifi.      mark,  gaze  upon,  so.  as  an  object 

-niLT.  of  attention;   to  muse,  to  medi- 

-01.      tate  upon,  think  of,  reflect  upon, 

study. 

¥t.  Ctuimp  Urt  Sp.  -Utr;  It.  k  L,  C««-Imi- 
wimt ;  en,  end  lempimm,  which,  J.  Scalifer  thinks, 
■  tool  C^.  T«#*croff«  (from  Tc^y-«tV|  ateart,  ab- 
teiadtrt^)  q.  a  ptace  cut  off,  separated,  set  apart, 
{mtt  CojtTSifx;)  and  thus,  cwutcrattdt — deo 
ileal  vet  heral;  and  as  these  places  were  so 
iteMQ  thst  the  stmctQie  raised  upon  them  might 
bs  MSB,  Tlewed,  obeored  from  all  sides ;— hence, 
To  nmtgmplmU  is— as  above  explained. 


COK-TEMPORISE,*  v.     OmUmparue 
-taKT,s.cdL  is  peculiar  to  Sir  T.  Brown. 
-Atncss^       CsiU  or  eO'tew^Mrarw,  are — 
•ANSovs.       Those  who  live  at  the  same 
-annr.*      time. — 'Hurd, 

COX-TEND,  9.  To  stretch,  strive,  or 
-BL  Struggle  with;    (met)  to  dls- 

-isa  niate,  to  debate,  to  litigate. 

•Bsrr,*!.        L' Estrange,    ^Chapman, 
-TEST-IOIC  Pr.  Comitmdrre :  Sp.  -«r;  It.  ft  L. 
•1008.  Comttmdert,   to    stretch,    to   strive 

•iOUS-LT.      ^****-     ^"" 
-aias.    -TElfDRBSS.^ 

CON-TENT,  V.  ad.  #.  Satisfied,  having 
•atioi.  enough,  sufficient,  having  no 
•B»>i.T.     wish  for  aught  more  or  difibrent ; 

pleased  Or  gratified  with  what  we 

nave. 

-MSirr.      **  ComUniwumi  expresses  the  ac- 

-fcu*       quieacenoe  of  the  mind  in  the 

-LT.t        portion  of  good  we  possess." — 

-ioii.t       Cogaiu 

'/{arrow.     ^  Statu  if  F.     X North, 

It.  CM-feefsr,  -t€nt;   It  -toitere,  -Uniot  Sp. 
-Icalsr,  w^ate  /  L.  ComtumhUt  qui  ovtMntt,  quod 
Dis-  Mis-  Un- 


CON-TERMINATE,  ad.     Having  the 

"«0L     fame  boonda  or  limita. 

L.  Cea,  and  t»rmimM»i  Gr.Tc^|i-Mv,  -ovoti 
abooodorlimit 


CON-TERR  ANE  AN,*  oJ.    Of  the  same 
had,  tsfth,  or  country.— '/TotoeiL 
!•>  Cm,  aad  Urfwnu;  terra,  the  land. 

C0N-TES8ARATION,*  t,    A  variety, 
an  ssiemhiage  of  various  appearances,  an 
Msoeiation. 
*Bp.  Ball    Hammoad, 

lb  TMMre;  Or.  Tcvrapo,  that  is,  four;  FT. 
Ttmr9 !  sqtisnd,  or  made  fbur-sqnare,  like  a  die ; 
m  dnis—cbscked  or  diequered,  variegated. 
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CON-TEST,  o.  #.  To  call  or  Uke  to 
>ABLE.  witness  i  to  bring  forward  or  pro- 
-ATION.  duce  witnesses  on  each  side;  to 
-INOLY.  try"by  witnesses  on  each  side ;  and 
-X.ESS.*  then  simply,  to  contend,  to  dis- 
pute, to  debate,  to  litigate. 
Contestation  is  used  by  Barrow  simply 
for,  —  proof  by  witnesses,  testimony  :  — 
''Wherein  is  signified  and  by  a  solemn 

contestation  ratified." — *  Aaron  HilL 

Fr.  CenUBt-tr  ;  Bp.  -or  ;  It  art ;  L.  Con-laiari, 
to  witaess  togetlier.    In-  Un- 

CON-TEX,  o.  Fr.  Contexts  is  well  ex- 
-TEXT,  v.adL«.  plained  by  Cotgrave.  A 
-TEXT-URiL  whole  web,  composition, 
-URAL.*  work ;    or    an    interlacing, 

joyning  or  weaving  together;  also  the 
form  or  stile  of  a  process,  book,  or  dis- 
course.— *Sir  T.  Smith, 

Fr.  Contexts;  Sp.  -o;  It  Conts$to ;  L.  Con- 
texiuwtj  past  p^  of  CouteasrSt  to  infold,  inwrap, 
or  weave  together. 

CON-TIGNATION,  *.    A  contexture  or 

connexion  of  beams. 

L.  CantignatiOt  trabium  /^faomaique  textnia ; 
tignum  k  tugendo. 

CONTIGUOUS,   ad.       Touching    one 
-ous-LT.    another,  dose  together,  neigh- 
-NEfis.        bouring,  bordering  or  adjoining. 
-ATE,  ad,*  See  Contingent. — *  Ralegh, 
-ITT.  Tt.Contigu!  L.  Conttguus,  ttomcon- 

limgtrt,  to  touch  with. 

CONTINGENT,  ad,  s.    Touching  upon, 

-ently.   reaching  or  ac^oimng  to,  falling 

-ence.      together  with,  happening  in  con- 

-ENCY.      nexion  with,   incidental,   casual, 

fortuitous,  falling  to  the  lot,  or  share  of. 

Fr.  Contingent ;  It.  9t  8p.  -«»/«;  L.  ConHngens, 
p.  p.  of  Conting-tre,    See  Comtact. 

CONTINUE,  V.  To  keep  or  hold  to- 
-ER.  gether,    sc.   without    stop   or 

-AL.  break ;  to  cojijoin,  to  connect, 

-AL-LT.  to  add  to  the  dimensions;  to 
-NESS.  prolong,  to  draw  out  in  length ; 

-▲NCE.  to  keep  with,  to  remain,   to 

-at-ion.  be  permanent,  incessant  or 
-IVE,«.  without  ceasing,  to  persevere, 

-OR.  to  perpetuate ;  also,  to  last,  to 

-EDLY.  endure,  to  tarry,  to  loiter,  to 

-INQLY.        delay. 

-ITY.  *  Brown,  Potter,  ^Shak,  nWil- 

-ous.  kins,     iDigby, 

-OUSLY.  Fr.  Continusr  ;  8p.  -or ;  It  &  L. 

A.i.»  «  •^A  t  Continnare.  Continutu,  ttom  eon- 
-ATE,t>.  aa,J  ^^^^^  ^  eonlain,  (qv.)  ConHnnuwt, 
•ATE-LY.t  Qgt,  quod  oommunl  texmino  co»M- 
-NESS.t  nstnr.—Fou,    DU-  Re-  Un- 

CON-TORT,  V,  -ION.  To  wring,  to  wrest, 
to  wreathe ;  to  draw  or  pull  awry. 

Ft.  ContorsUmt  L,  Con-tortunt,  past  p.  of  co#- 
torqmsre,  to  wring. 

CONTRA,  L,  pr.  Is  much  used  in  com- 
position, to  denote  opposition,  resistance; 
as  contra-natural,  con/ro-position,  -remon- 
strant, -reaistence,  -vallation,  &c  And 
see  CooNTER. 
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CONTRA-BAND,  «.  ad.  Contraiy  to 
ban ;  forbidden,  prohibited. 

It.  C^m-lrobando  ;  Fr.  -irtband*.  Contr*  le  d6- 
fenae,  le  tea,— against  ban,  (qv.)  Merchandice  de 
ec»f»<ratei>tf,— merchandise  that  is  forbidden,  (by 
proclamation,  frc.) — CoL 

COK-TRACT,  V,  ad.  t.  To  draw  or  bring 
-ATiON.  together;  to  draw  into  a  narrower 
-EDLY.  space  or  compass ;  to  narrow,  to 
-EDNE88.  Straiten,  to  confine. 
-IBLE.  To  draw  or  bring  to  itself;  and 
-IBILITY.  thus,  to  get,  to  obtain. 
-ILE.  To  draw  or  bring  together,  to 
-ION.  come  together,  to  meet  together, 
-OR.  sc.  drawn  by  some  common  mo- 

-IVE*  tive;  and  thus, to  agree,  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  of  a  compact  or  bargain,  as 
of  sale  or  marriage ;  and  thus,  to  covenant, 
to  bargain,  to  affiance,  to  betroth. 

C<mtractf  «. — An  agreement,  upon  suffi- 
cient consideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a 
particular  thing. — Blackstone. 

*Blackmore, 

Fr.  Con-tracier ;  It.  -trattare ;  8p.  -iratar  ;  L. 
Con-trah-ere,  -traetunh  to  draw  (trah-J  together. 
See  CoNTaABZHT  and  Draw.    In-  Pre-  Sub- 

CONTRA-DICT,  v.  To  say  or  speak  the 
-ER,  -OR.  contrary,  to  affirm  or  assert  in 
-ION.  opposition,  in  negation,  sa  to 

-lous.  wnat  another  has  said ;  to  deny, 

-IOUSNES8.  to  gainsay,  to  oppose,  to  re- 
•iVE.  fuse. 

-lONAL.*  "  Contradiction,  therefore,  is  a 
-ORY,  ad,  s,  repugnauncie  of  one  and  the 
-ORi-LY.  same,  not  substaunce  onely,  nor 
-NESS.  yet  name  onely,  but  of  the  sub- 

-ous.t  staunce  and  name  both  toge- 

-ousLY.t      ther." — Wilson.  Logike. 

*MiUon.    estate  TriaU,  1649.    XH.  More, 
Fr.  Contrg-dirt;   It.  Conlrad-dtre ;    Sp.  -ecir; 
L.  Contra-dieere,  -diclttm.    Vn- 

CONTRA  DISTINGUISH,  v.  To  fix 
-TiNCT,  ad.  a  mark  or  note,  marks  or  notes, 
-TiNCT-iON.  so  that  the  difference  or  oppo- 
-IVB.  sition  of  qualities  may  be  evi- 

dent ;  to  show  or  declare  the  notes  or  marks 
of  opposite  qualities ;  to  show  or  declare 
the  opposite  qualities  themselves. 

CON-TRAHENT,  ad,  -hents,  *.  Con- 
tracting, covenanting,  agreeing. 

H  Conirahent,  p.  p.  oS  con-trtUure.  (See  Cox- 
TRACT. )  Not  an  uncommon  word  in  diplomatic 
documents  of  the  time  of  Hen.  VIII. 

CONTRA-INDICATE,  v.  Gen — To 
-ANT.  signify  or  designate,  to  point  out, 
-ATioN.  to  give,  show,  or  be  a  sign,  note, 
mark,  or  token,  contrary  to,  forbidding  or 
prohibiting,  (sc  in  diseases,)  some  usual 
or  peculiar  manner  of  treatment  Used — 
chiefly  by  medical  writers. 

CONTRA-NATURAL,*  ad.  Against 
or  opposed  to  nature. — *Bp,  Rust. 

CONTRAPOSITION,*  s.    Putting  or 
placing  against,  in  opposition,  or  contraiy 
to.—'*  ffiison. 
It.  Contrap-potizzione ;  Sp.  -osteion. 
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CONTRA-PUNTIST,*  ».  One  tkiQed 
in  Counterpoint,  which  Cot  calls,  "A 
ground  or  plain  song  in  Music" — *UasML 

CONTRA-REGULARITY,**.  Oroo- 
sition  or  contrariety  to  rule  (regulai  or 
order. — *Norris, 

CONTRA-RE-MONSTRANT,**.  Om 

who  remonstrates,  in  opposition  or  ansirer 
to  a  remonstrant.—^* HeUes. 

CONTRA-ROT ATION,*  #.   Acommry 

rotatioti. — *  Congreve. 
CON-TRARY,tP.*.aA  "Fr.Cimfr«r«rr- 

-Ri-ETY.    to  cross,  thwart,  impugn,  leait, 

-LY.  withstand,  strive,  or  be  sgainrt." 

-cos.         — Cot. 

-ousLY.      To  oppose,  or  be  adverse  to. 

-WISE,  a».  The  v.  was  in  much  more  commoD 

-ANT,*  ad.  use  than  it  now  is. 

-ou8TiE.*t  *Chaucer.    t£.  HaU.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Fr.  CoH'irairet    It  ft  Sp.  -irorio.    Ponnaif 

also  pron.  Contrary.    Sub- 

CON-TRAST,  V.  s.  To  be  or  cause  to  be, 
to  put  or  place  in  opposition ;  so  that  the 
dissimilarity  or  unlikeness  may  be  the  more 
clearly  or  distinctly  seen. 

Fr.  Conlrtul-^;  It.  -ere;  Sn.  -ar.  Either  fra« 
Fr.  Contr'eslre,  or  L.  Coniti,  and  'tow-Wirt. 
Cot.  hat  both  ControMter  and  Conlr'ettre,  with  mue 
variation  in  the  explaiiatiun :  the  fermtrr^ 
strive,  withstand,  contend  against;  the  isUtr," 
to  withstand,  resist,  contend  with ;  to  xepago. 

CONTRA-TENOR,  *.  The  fes^ 
singing,  is  so  called  (Mins.)  A  tensMS 
cantilena.  Contra- tenor  is  against  or  abore 
the  tenor.     Fr.  Contreteneur. 

CONTRA-VALLATION,  #.  A  forti- 
fication against  or  opposed  to  the  swaii- 
ants. 

CONTRA-VENE,  ff.    To  come  sgain^ 

-INO.     or  in  opposition  to;  to  oppose^  to 

-TioN.   hinder,  to  obstruct  ,   ^^ 

Contravener,  Contravening,  occur  n  l«g» 

documents  connected  with  Scotland. 

Fr.  Contrevenir;  It,  Contravvenira  hV,-«vr. 
L.  ContrtMfenire,  to  come  against,  wa/wfw" 
opposition  to. 

CONTRA-VERSION,*  #.  Atunungm 
opposition  or  contrariety  to  another  »»• 
See  CoNTRovERSE, — *Congreve. 

CON-TREMBLING,*  ft  Shsking  to- 
gether.— *Phaer. 

CON-TRIBUTE,  v.  To  g^ve  or  pa/ » 
-ION.  portion  towards  one  'jhoie;  » 

-iVE.  give  or  bestow  or  supply  a  lO^ 

-ER,  -OR.  or  part;  to  have  or  ^e"  "^ 
-ORY,  ad.  s.  portion,  or  share,  towsrds  icnw 
common  purpose,  design,  or  ene^  „^^4m. 
Ft.  ContribH-en  It  fr*;  Sp.-ir;  ^r.^JSj 
itere,  -vtum,  to  give  or  pay  together  ;UH"»-"' 
says  Mins.  a  pluraUUe  of  givers  or  gli»; 

CON-TRISTATE,*  ».  -wk.  To  troqM*. 

to  afliict,  to  distress.— *-Bflc<»«-   _  ^^^h*- 

Fr.  ContrUt-er;  It  -«r«;  Sp.  •«•;  U  ^^^ 
are,  -^ttum,  {eon,  and  tritiit.) 
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CON-TRITE,  4BdL-iox.  Bruised,  crushed, 
broken,  Inroken-hearted,  broken  or  subdued 
in  sphit ;  ac  oppressed  or  overpowered  by 
a  sense  of  tin  or  goUt;  and  thus,  penitent 
or  wpentsnt» 

"Tifeen  is  it  thus,  that  ecntriHon  is  the 
Tengr  oorwe  that  a  man  receiTeth  in  his 
herte  fivr  his  sinnes,  with  sad  purpos  to 
shriTen  him,  and  to  do  penance,  and  never 
more  done  ainne."  —  ChoMeer.  "If  the 
soiTow  arise  merely  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, it  is  caUed  in  the  language  of  the 
sebo<ris  mitritioH;  if  from  a  desire  to  please 
God,  and  a  tender  sense  of  having  of&nded 
so  good  a  father,  it  is  ttSied  contrition." — 
Bp.fl«nie. 

9T.Cmm-4rU!  It.  ft  Bp.  -irito ;  L.  Con-ienre, 
-tritmm,  to  braise,  or  crush  together.  (See 
Attjutioh,  from  which  Contrition  is  distin- 
gaiabed  bv  school  divines.)  Gr.  Tep-<ti»,  performre. 
— ra«».  Fkon  T«p-ctv  coows  rpi^w,  and  the 
ftpoaod  wmtrpifi€*9,  eomterert,  Zvin-pt/Seo^ai, 
~  rt.  to  be  crmKktti.  It  is  part  and  most  emph. 
ia  the  H0I7  Scriptures  :—ZinrrcTpt/iM*vovr 
r.  the  broken-hearted : — Vulg.  ConlriloM 
(Lnkeiv.  8);  and  also  by  the  Septuagint 
lion.  Brown  uses  Contrition  lit.  See  Coh- 
xaiva,  infru.    Un- 

CON-TRIVE,'  9,     To   wear,   to  while 
awaj,  to  q)end. 

*Spen»er,   Skak,   Edwards. 
L.  Cm94erert,  eontrivi;   totum  hunc  eontrivi 
.—Tor.  Hee.  v.  S.  17.    See  CovTaiTB. 


COX-TRIVE,  V.     Written  Controve,  by 

-Bi.        Bnmne,  Chaucer,  Gower,  &c. 

•-mvT.    To  findi,  to  invent,  to  scheme,  to 

'AMCK,    design,  to  devise,  to  plan,  to  plot ; 

-ABLB.    to  invent,  or  discover  a  means. 

•Dlfl.  Wt,  Comtromotr  i  Con,  and  trouetr,  It. 
Tmvrnrt,  to  find,  from  the  Ger.  Trefen,  Inveoire. — 
^    '  ^Sk.    SeoTaovsa. 


CONTROL,  9. «.  Also  written  CoHPTROt. 
'ASLS.  A  Conirolement  or  Contra-roiementf 
-LOL  —a  copy  of  a  role  of  accounts. 
-ivo.  A  Comtrolleur, — ^properly  an  officer 
-■EWT.  that  takes  notes,  or  keeps  a  role, 
sf  aaotlier  officer's  accounts,  thereby  to 
dtsoomer  if  he  do  amiss.  And  thus,  To 
aombol,  or  eampiroi,  is, — 

To  ohscrre,  to  overlook,  to  superintend ; 
and  fintliery  to  check,  to  regulate,  to  re- 


Cm.  ssfs.  ComiroUe  or  eonnlre-rolU.   P.  Plouh- 
;  ComUroter,  and  Baoon,CoiiN<rrro/>Mn<. 


CONTRO-VERSE,  s.  s.    Strictly,  Con- 
-AL.  fra-serve,  as  ContrtL^diet,  ContrA- 

•T.  vetu,  &C. 

To  torn  agpainst,  met  In  dispute 
or  debate,  in  strife,  in  litigation ; 
-lOH.  and  thus,  to  dispute,  or  debate, 

to  strire,  to  litigate. 
Ibe  common  «.  now  is.  To  coii- 
tntmrt,  (not  written  as  it  should 
be,  Cenirweert,) 

•m.  ft.  Comtrooer-oo ;  It.  -Ha ;  8p.  -/«r, 

■^iot  L  ComiromertmM ;  Uontroverlor  iMirum  La- 
^       I  etc.— Fm*.)  Conirh,  and  vtrttrtf  v(t»««i,  to 
•ss  CovraAVKmsiov.    In-  Ua- 
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CON-TRUSION,'  s.      L.   Contr-udere, 
'usum,  to  thrust,  or  squeeze  together. 
*Boyle. 

CON-TUIVIAC  Y,  *.    The  Fr.  have  the  v. 
-lous.  Contumacer ;     thus     fully    ez- 

-lous-LT.    plained  by  Cot — 
>NEss.         To  deal  stubbornly,  be  perverse, 
follow  his  own  will ;  disobey  or  rebel  against 
his  superiors ;  to  make  a  contempt. 

Fr.  Contumaee;  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Contmmaeia;  so 
called,  d  eoniemntret  quod  est  super  alios  asper- 
nari ;  or  rather  i  tmnort.—Vott. 

CON-TUMELY,    s.       Scorn,     disdain, 

-lous.  disgrace,   despight,  reproach; 

-lous-LT.     contemptuous  neglect 

-  NESS.  Fr.  ContumeUe ;  It  ft  L.  Contumello, 

either  k  eontemnendo,  (to  contemn,  qv.)  quasi 
eontemnelia ;  or  &  eontumere,  (to  swell ;)  est  enim 
Iqjuria  profecta  ab  animo,  qui  fastu  tumtat,  ao 
turgeat. — Fou.  Seneca  countenances  the  former : 
Qui  oontnmtliA  afflcitur,  eonttmtum  se  Judicat. — 
D«  Tranq.  ViL  c  10. 

CON-TUND,  V.     To  beat  or  bruise  to- 

-TUSE,  V.  gether,  to  pound  or  bray  together. 

-TUSION.  Fr.  Contundre;  L.  Con-tunderet  -<«mhm, 
to  beat  or  bruise. 

CON-TURBATION,*  *.  A  disturbance. 
^Holland, 

CON-VAINQUISH,  s.  Adopted  by  Sir 
T.  Wyatt,  from  Uie  Fr.  Cofwaincre,  to 
convict 

CON-YALESCE,  o.  To  grow  or  become 
-ENT.     whole,  or  healthy,  in  a  sound  state 
-ENCE.   or  condition. 
L.  Con-valeteerey  to  become  whole,  or  in  health. 

CON-YENE,  V,  To  come  and  meet,  or 
-ER.  cause  to  come  and  meet, 

-ABLE.  together;   to  assemble,  to 

-lENT.  unite  or  associate,  to  call 

-lENT-LY.  or  simimons  together,   to 

-NESS.  convoke. 

-lENCB.  The  Fr.   Sp.  and  It  are 

-lENCY.  also  equivalent  to  the  £ng. 

-mo.  — ^To  be  convenient  or  he- 

-VEHT,  V.  9,  coming :  (See  Become) — 
-VENT-iCLE,«.<.  coming  together,  sc.  ^o 
-icler.  -ino.  the  same  place,  with  the 
-ION.  same  design,  at  the  same 

-  ION- AL.  time ;  concurring,  agreeing, 

-ART,ad  according,  fitting,  suiting, 

.isT.  being  decent  or  appropri- 

-UAL,  ad.  t.  ate  to :  commodious,  easy, 
-iCBMT.*  without  difficulty  or  trouble. 

To  convent,  formed  upon  the  past  p.  is 
not  uncommon  in  our  old  writers. 

A  Convent,  or  Cooent,  is  app.  to  an  as- 
sembly of  religious  persons,  monks  or  nuns. 

A  Conventicle, —  a  minor  assembly  of 
religious  persons  separating  themselves 
from  the  parent  assembly  : — ^formerly  not 
so  restricted. 

Convention, — an  assembly;  and  also  an 
agreement 

Convenable,  slso  written  G^venable,  (qv.) 

*Sir  T.  Wyatt,^ 
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FT.  ft  Sp.  CoMom-ir ;  It.  ft  L.  Conven^irt,  to  come 
together. 

Fr.  Convent  dt  Sfo^net;  It.  Convtnto  di  Mona- 
ehi;  Sp.  Convento  de  ifonget ;  Fr.  ConventireU  ; 
It.  -cola ;  Sp.  -c»A).    In-  DI«-  Be-  Un- 

CON-VERGE,  ».    To  turn  together,  sc 
-ENT.       to  the  same  point;   to  bear  or 
>EKCT.     direct  the  course  to  the    same 
-iNO,aA  point,  the  same  mark,  or  object 
Fr.  Convergtui. 

CON-VERSE,  V.  s.  To  turn  with,  be 
-ABLB.  -ABLY,  with,  employed  or  engaged 
-ANT.  with,  to  have  intercourse  or 

-ATioN.  femiliarity  with,  to  be  fami- 

-ATiONED,(Mi.*  liar  or  well  acquainted  with. 
-ATivE.t  To  have  or  hold  intercourse 

-ivE.t  or  interchange  of  ideas  ;  and 

thus,  to  talk,  to  discourse  together.  See 
Convert. 

*Beau.  Sf  F,     ^Wotton,     tDr.  Cotton, 
Fr.  Convtr*-«r ;  It.  -«rt;  Sp.  -ar :  L.  Convenarif 
(cum  aliquo  vivere  aut  ver$ari.)    Un- 

CON-VERT,  V.  s.  ad.  To  turn  together, 
-ER.  to  turn  to  or  towards  another ; 

-IBLE.  to  turn  and  transform  to  some 

-IBILXTY.  common  use ;  to  turn  or  change 
-IBLT.  to  some  way  of  acting  or  think- 

-iTE,  t,         ing. 

-VERSE.  B.  Jonson  uses  it  as  equivalent 
-VERSE- LT.  to — To  translate,  q.  to  turn  from 
-IBLE.  one  language  to  another. 

-ION.  *  Donne.     Shak, 

Ft.  ft  Sp.  Convert-in  It.  -ire ;  L.  Converter*,  to 
turn.    In-  Re-  Un- 

CON-VEX,  ad,  t.  The  exterior  of  a  bowl 
-ED,  ad,  is  the  convex  or  out-bowed  side ; 
-EDLT.  the  interior  is  the  concam. 
-ITY.  "  The  conoex  or  out-bowed  side  of 
-LY.  a  vessell  will  hold  nothing;  it  must 
be  the  hollow  and  depressed  part  that  is 
capable  of  any  liquor." — Bp.  HalU 

Fr.  Con-vex ;  It.  -veeeo  ;  Sp.  -vexo  ;  L.  Conwxiw, 
p.  p.  of  convehere.  Convexum  est  id  quod  supra 
eoneavum  coitMAifar.    See  Comcavs. 

CON-VEY,  V,  To  carry ;  to  remove  by 
-ANCE.  carriage,  to  transmit  or  transfer 
-ANCER.  by  carriage ;  and,  gen.  to  bring 
-BR.  or  bear,  to  import,   export,   or 

transport ;  to  introduce  or  import,  to  con- 
duce or  conduct ;  to  take  to  or  from ;  to 
impart,  to  communicate ;  and  also  app.  to 
secret  or  private  removal  of  any  thing ;  and 
thus,  to  Uiieve,  to  steal;  to  remove  by 
sleight  of  hand ;  to  play  any  juggling  trick. 
L.  CoiiMib«rv,'-ooinportari  veMcutU.—Oeener. 
See  CovvoT.    Re- 

CON-VICIATE,*  V,  -ciau8.+  To  clamour, 
to  raise  a  clamour  or  outcry;  to  rail,  to 
revile,  to  reproach. 

^Jbp,  Laud,     ^  Queen  Elizabeth, 

Fr.  Convitienx;  L.  Conviet-cr^  -atum^  (A  voce 
est,  Voss.)  "  Convieium  seeois  to  be  the  etamour 
of  many,  or  of  ooe  repeated,  as  If  it  were  eonvo- 
eiuvn.''^G«sner, 

CON-VICINITY,'  *.  The  nearness  or 
neighbourhood. — *  Warton, 
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CON-VINCE,  9.  To  coMince  or  eonki, 
-MENT.  is, — ^to  subdue,  to  overpower, 

-ER.  to  conquer,  (lit  and  also  met 

-IBLE.  sc.)  in  argument,  and  thus, 

-INGLY.  to  confute  or  refute;  prove 

-VICT,  v.<ui. «.  to  the  satis&ction  of  ano- 
-viCT-ioM.  ther; — also,  To  eanmee  or 
-IVE.  eonmet,   (upon   triil,)   of  s 

-ivELY.  crime,  —  to   prove  or  find 

guilty,  to  adjudge  or  sentence  to  be  guilty. 
Fr.  Con-vainere;  It. -irineere;  Sp. -w»««»';  L 
Con-^neere,  -vietum.    See  VAxavisa.    In-  Ua- 

CON-VIVE,  V.  e.  To  live  together,  to 
-AL.  feed,  to  feast  together ;  to  pronde 
-lAL.  or  partake  of  a  festal,  social  meal, 
-lALCTY.  or  eompotation,  (qv.) 

••  This  word,"  says  Stecvens,  "  is  not  pecuSsi 
to  Shak.  I  find  it  several  times  used  in  Um 
History  of  Helyas  Knight  of  the  Swanne,  b  I.  so 
date."    L.  Con-^vere;  {con,  and  vivere,  to  Bw.) 

CON-VOKE,  V,  To  call,  to  summon  to- 
-CATE,  V.  gether ;  to  convene  or  assemble 
-CATION,    by  calling. 

Ft.  Convoea-tion ,'  It.  -re,  -stow;  8p.-ews;  L 
Convocare,  to  call  together. 

CON-VOLVE,  V,  To  roH,  enfold,  or  en- 
-VOLOT-ED.  twine  together;  to  join  or 
-ION.  unite  by  rolling  together. 

L.  Convolvere,  to  roll  together. 

CON-VOY,  V,  8,  -ING.     As  now  used— To 

accompany  in  the  conveyance,  as  a  goid^ 
protection,  or  defence ;  and  thus,  to  cod- 
•duct,  to  protect,  to  guard,  to  defend.  "  We 
hired  a  strong  convoy  of  fire -locks." — 

Evelyn, 

Ft.  Cmnoy-er:  Sp.  -^r;  It  CenvegUan:  u 
merely  to  evnveif. 

CON-VULSE,  V,  To  tear  or  rend;  to 
-ION.  pull  or  pluck  together;  to  dtsw 
-IVE.  together,  sharply,  violently.  Cot 
calls  Convulsion — 

A  pluckinff  up  or  shrinking  of  w 
sinews,  as  in  Sue  cramp.  It  is  also  app.  to 
any  irregular  violent  motion;  ss,  to  a 
commotion  in  the  State. 

L.  Con^vell€re,-vmleum,  to  tear. 

CONY,  *.  Pliny  and  Var.  (De  R.  B.) 
-CATCH,  V.  think  the  animals  are  so  called 
-CATCHER,  because  they  are  accwtomw 
to  make  holes  for  themselves  under  grouiidi 
sub  terrft  cunieulos,  ^  . 

Cony-catch, — to  catch  conies— simfiw  mi- 
mals— by  gins  or  snares;  and  thus,— to 
deceive,  to  delude,  to  entrap,  sc.  sny  am- 
pleton.  A  society  of  sharpers  (says  Ana- 
deacon  Nares)  was  called  a  warren  f  m 
hence  also  many  of  their  terms  were  de- 
rived.—See  Decker's  English  Villaiwei, 
and  D'lsraeWs  Curiosities  of  Litcratw^ 

liL  78.  .     ■%  v..mM»' 

Fr.  Can-nU;  It.  -^glio;  Sp. -«•;  ^.^'»*^' 
Get.Xunele;  8w.  Kaning;  L.  CunUulma, 

COO,  ».  -INO.  A  word  used  to  wp'?^ 
and  denote  the  sound  uttered  by  the  IW 

or  Pigeon.  ^^^nA 

Drayton  forms  the  cxpressire  compoiw"* 

I    CtUtry-coo, 


COP 


COP 


COOK,  A  A    To  dreu  or  prepare  by  heat, 
-BBT.  ammal  or  regetable  substances  for 
•LT.    bod ;  and  sometimes,  gen.  to  dress 
orprepsre. 

ft.  CaiMimur;  8p.  Cutintro;  It.  Cuoeo ;  L. 
C^fMK,  from  i»fmtr*.  (See  Coctxoh.)  A.S. 
Cm}  0«.  Ktck;  D.  ft  Sw.  Xoeik.  A  word  (says 
Or)  Bit  IdBg  hMrd  on  our  ihoret ;  Init  intro- 
tend  ft«m  afanwi.  (com  allia  sula  lUecebili,) 
viik  odicr  taoiptations  to  gluttony. 

€OOL,ftadL«.    Met.~To  allay,  to  ap. 

•ii,«.       pease,  to  damp,  to  calm,    to 

•JML  moderate,  to  assuage,  to  temper. 

*Lr,ad.as.  A    eo9UMg    card,     Mr.   Nares 

•RSB.        thinks,   is  a  phrase    borrowed 

from  I^xmero^   or  some  other  game,   in 

wUdi  money  was  staked  upon  a  card ;  a 

card  10  declsiTe  as  to  cool  the  courage  of 

the  adroiazy. 

A.&  CrI-m;  Ger.  Xul-**;  J).  Keel-tn;  Sw. 
Id^i  Oan.  XGiUr.    See  Kslb,  and  Colo. 

COOP,  ff.  «.    Ray  says,  "  A  coop,  a  muck- 

•st.  eoopf  a  lime-coop, — a  cart  or  wain 

-caiGE,    made  close  with  boards,  to  carry 

•nT,*adL  any  thing  that  otherwise  would 

frUoot.'^ 

"A  fish^coop  is  likewise  a  great  hollow 
rcMd  made  of  twigs.  A  coop  is  gen.  used 
bi  a  vessd,  or  place  to  pen  up,  or  inclose 
laj  thing;  as  tiiat  whierein  poultry  are 
dnt  up  to  be  fed,  is  called  a  coop."  To 
Mp,  then,  is — 

To  Amp,  hold,  or  contain ;  to  confine,  to 

•hot  up,  inclose,  or  inoage. — ^HoUaiuL 

PnteUy— meiely  to  keep.^Sk.    A.  8.  JTep-as, 
i;  D.  K^-rm,  to  keep,  bold,  or  eontaia. 


COOPERATE,  ».  To  work  or  labour 
'ATioir.  together  with,  in  miion  or  combi- 
•ATiTK.  nation  with ;  to  aid  or  assist  in ; 
•ATOL  to  contribute  exertioos  or  endea- 
-ART.*     TOUTS  for  some  common  purpose. 

*Botlmd.    Bp,  NickoUmu 

ft.  C9Qpir-€r  ;  Bp.-«r;  It. -or*. 

COOPTATION,  #.  Cockeram  has  Cth- 
iptefc,  to  choose. 

A  choice  or  choosing,  a  taking,  a  se- 
leetioQ. 


COORDAIK,  V,    To  keep  in  the  same 

*fiOi-ATB,aA  bounds  or  limits,  in  the  same 

•ATELT.  class,  under  the  same  rules ; 

-ATios.  to  hold,  or  cause  to  hold,  the 

same  rank  or  station. 

^ordinate  is  opposed  to  mfr-ordinate. 

COP,  ff.    To  eope,  is  to  cap,  or  cover :  to 

^^O'ByS.A.  rise  or  rsise  to  a  top  or  summit 

-nia.       Copple  is  the  dim.  of  Cop^    **  Cop- 

-rLE,ff.   pUd  TockM."  —  Haekluyt.     **  A 

•riBB^     coppUd  hat"— ff.  More. 

Hig^  crowns  were  anciently  called  copt- 
tei  hats.— JleewM.  Copp'd  hills,  he  also 
nyii  are  hills  rising  to  a  top  or  head.  The 
■FP^  tier  of  masonry,  that  covers  a  wall, 
M  itfll  caUed  the  copping  or  coping.  In 
I^vvonahire,  oo6-wa]ls  are  walls  raised  to  a 
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.certain  height  with  stone,  and  then  cobbed, 
copped  or  coped  with  a  composition.  See 
Cap,  and  Cob. 

A.  6.  Cop,  a  garment  that  monks  used :  apex, 
culmen,  fattiglum,— the  top,  cop  or  head  of  any 
thing.—SoM. 

CO-PARCENER,  ».  One  who  has  part 
-c  EN  ART.  or  share  with  others ;  a  sharer. 
-T-NER.  Coparcener  is  the  same  as  Copartner. 
-NERSHir. 

CO-PARTMENT.    See  Compart. 

COPE,  V.  s.  Fr.  Coup,  Cot  explains,  a 
blow,  stroke,  &&.;  also  a  vennie  in  Fencing. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  usage  by  Shak. 

The  application  of  the  s.  has  been  ex- 
tended gen.  to — ^A  fight,  encounter,  battle, 
contest 

To  cope,  as  now  used,  is  equivalent  to— 
To  contend,  to  encounter,  to  struggle, 
strive  or  contend  with ;  to  engage.  "  Their 

horses  refused  and   wolde  not  cope 

theyr  horses  refused  at  the  a^." — Bemers. 
"lliey  say  he  yesterday  cop'd  Hector  in 
the  battell  and  stroke  him  downe." — Slutk. 

Mid.  L.  Colp-iu;  It.  -c;  FT.  Cowpt  formerly 
Coulv;  8p.  Ootpe:  which  some  derive  through 
the  L.  Coiaphmet  Or.  KoXa^ori  firom  koXovt-civ, 
tmmderei,  to  bruiie.— ilfM.  But  Wach.  considers 
the  Ger.  Klopfen^  (Utera  L.,  natura  mobilis.  e 
■ede  nativA,  transpoiita,)  polaara,  percuteie,  ferire, 
to  beat»  to  Btrike^— to  be  the  root  Jun.  thinks  it 
is  ttom  A.  S.  Ceop-aUf  to  traiBc,  to  exchange ;  to 
buy  or  sell;  (to  p«y.— Mer.  of  V.)  and  that  it 
may  have  been  extended  to  any  kind  of  exehange : 
and  thus,-— to  eope  with  any  one  in  fight  it  to 
imlerehanffe  blows.  We  stiU  say,— to  deal  with 
any  person,  to  deal  a  blow.    See  Copxm  Air. 

COPEMAN,*  ff.  CoPE8MATE.t  Copes- 
nuite, — a  chapmate. 

*FerMtegan.   B.  Jonson,     ^Ford.    Warner. 
A.  S.  CeapmaOf  a  chapman. 

COPIE,  ff.  Enough  or  more  than  enough, 
-OU8.  sufficiency,  plenty,  abundance, 
-ous-LT.  fulness,  satiety. 
-MESS.  L.  CopUt  contracted  flrom  Co-^>pie; 
quasi  cum  ope.— Far.  and  Fo»$.  The  «.  CopU, 
{Itom  L.  CoptOy)  adopted  through  the  Fr.  by  old 
writers,  (Bemers,  Udal,  Sir  T.  Elyot,  and  also  B. 
Jonson,)  IS  now  obsolete. 

COPLANT,*  V.  To  pkmt  with  something 
else,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  pUce. 
*HowelL    L.  Planta. 

CO-PORTION,*  ff.    A  part  or  share,  in 
coigunction  with.    See  Coparcener. 
*Spenser. 

COPPER,  s.  ad.  V.  A  metal. 
-AS.  Vx.Cuvvre;  Sp.  CoAre;  A.B.CMper;  D. 
van  Xop-er;  Ger.  -fer;  Dan.  Kobber  ;  L. 
"'■"•  Cuprum,  i.  e.  «f  CypHum  ;  Cyprian  brass. 
-08E.  Cuprum  is  not  foand  in  any  writer  earlier 
-T.        than  Spsjtianus. 

COPPICE,  s.  or  Copse,  s.  v.  Copsy.  A 
little  wood,  (says  Mins.,)  from  Fr.  Couper, 
ue,  scindere,  to  cut  down;  because  it  is 
underwood  not  appointed  to  grow  to  gpreat 
trees,  but  to  he  cut  down,  (i.  e.  chopped.) 

JuD.  thinks,  manifestly  ttom  Gr.  Korreiv,  to 
cut.  KonaAev,  in  Hesyohius,  U—arboree  '^^^ 
Wood  ehopt  or  topi,  (or  cop ^  i  e.  topi,)  headed 
down,  polled. 
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COP-TANK, «.     The  same  u  Copatan. 

See  Cop. 

Mr.  Nares  produces  an  instance  of  it  vrlttcn 
CoppielanJt;  and  another,  Coppin-tank.  Other 
examples  aie  given  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  Note 
on  Coptian, 

COPULATE,  o.  ad.    To  connect,  to  eon- 

-ION.  join,  to  unites  and  aometlmee 

'JYE, ad.*,  restricted,  as  Couple  is,  to  the 

-IVELT.       coi\junction   or    union    of   two 

only.    See  To  Brace. 

L.  Copul-are,  -ntum.    See  To  Coup  lb. 

COPY,  V.  i.  To  multiplj  writings;  i.  e.  to 
-iNo.  write  from  another  writing  what 
-lER,  or  is  there  written;  to  write,  to 
-YER.  transcribe,  describe  or  delineate 
-TisT,  or  from  any  pattern,  model  or  ex- 
-1ST.*  ample;  to  describe  or  delineate 
in  imitation  or  resemblance;  to  imitate; 
to  strive  to  resemble;  to  follow  an  ex- 
ample. 

Copy  is  technically  app.  to  the  MS.  from 
which  any  book,  &c  is  printed,  graved,  &c. 

Copy-right, — ^right  in  the  Copy;  sc.  to 
publish  it ;  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it 

Copy -hold, — tenure  by  copy  of  court  roll. 

*Shqftegbury. 

Pr.  (7op»-«r;  It. -ore;  Sp.wir;  D.  Kopierfn.  Co- 
piant  dare,  enpiam  facere  exscribendi,  deseribendi 
— See  /en.  Sk.  and  Mtn. 

COQUETTE,  or  Coquet,  i.  v.  ad.  Co- 
-RY.  quetry  is  app.  to — Assumed,  pre- 
-TisH.  tended,  affected,  forced  liveliness, 
vivacity,  or  cheerfulness;  to  insincere  at- 
tempts to  please  or  be  pleasing,  to  be 
agreeable,  attractive  or  alluring. 

Cotket,  brisk,  apish,  pert. — North,  Oro*e.  Per- 
haps, as  Sk.  thinks,  fh>m  the  Fr.  "  Coqueler,  i.  e. 
to  chuck,  M  a  eoek  among  hens ;  also  to  strowt  it, 
like  a  eock  on  his  own  dunghiH," — Cot. ;  who  in 
V.  CoquardiM,  uses  eocketno$$,  as  its  EngUsh  equi- 
valent. 

CORAL,  *.  ad.  "  It  is  said  that  this  plant 
-L-INB.  [corall]  whilst  it  groweth  and  is 
-DID,  ad.  alive,  if  a  man  touch  it  never  so 
-oiDAL.  little,  becomes  as  hard  imme- 
diately as  a  stone.  The  fishers  therefore, 
to  prevent  that  inconvenience  (as  knowing 
the  nature  thereof)  either  pluck  it  up  with 
their  nets,  or  cut  it  with  some  shaipe  edged 
yron  tooles :  which  is  the  cause  tliat  it  is 
commonly  called  euraHumf  as  some  make 
interpretation  of  the  word,  irt  tw  dKi  kv- 
p^ircu,  because  it  is  cut  and  shorne  (as  it 
were)  in  the  sea,'* — Holland.  Plime. 

Fi.Cor-ail;  It.  -mUo;  8p. -a<;  Lat.  CoraUium; 
6r.  KopaXA«ov:  of  unsettled  etTinoIogy.  Vess. 
produces  various  coi^ectares,  utd  among  them, 
that  given  by  Pliny,  (qv.) 

CORANTO,  or  Corranto,  *.  Fr.  Cou- 
rante;  It  Cbrrere;  a  swift  and  lively  dance. 

CORB,  i.  ad.     Crooked,  bowed,  vaulted, 
arched,  bent,  archwise. — Cot. 
"Ft.  Courbe,  eumu,  curva,  euxba."— JTm. 

CORD,  V.  s.    App.  to — A  string  or  rope 
-AGE.       wreathed  or  twisted,  involved. 
'Et>,ad.    Vt.  Cord-0;   It. -a/    Sp.  Cuerdai    D. 
Kordet  C)r>  Xopdi|>  intestinum;  and  hoace  Chorda, 
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i.  e.  fides  ex  inU$tim>  eontorto  et  areCKto;  if|k1s 
the  string!  of  a  musical  instrument,  because  ibej 
are  made  of  the  cords  or  imtesliHet  of  animsk.— 
Lentup  and  Fast.  And  thence  spp.  (Jun.)  sA 
funem  simili  raiione  eomiottum.  The  A.  8.  Cnr- 
td  or  cyrr-^,  past  p.  of  Cerran,  vertere,  vdveie, 
with  the  mere  difference  of  the  vowel,  is  Cwrti, 
cord. 

CORDATE,  ad.     CordaU,  (in  Nat  Hist) 
-D-iAL,  ad,  t.  — ^heart-shaped. 
-lALLT.  Cordial,  e.  —  app.  met  to— 

-lALiTY.  Any  thing  that  comforts,  Of 

cheers  the  spirits.  Cordial,  the  od— hesity. 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Cordi-ol;  It.  -ate;  Lat.  Ctr^  Mftfir, 
a  general  name  given  to  those  medicines,  vhiieh 
purge  not,  but  only  comfort  the  hewt^  and  ihe 
body  decayed. — Mino.    Ac-  Gon-  IMs-  lfis> 

CORDELIER,  s,  A  grey  friar  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis,  so  called  because  he 
wears  a  cord  about  his  middle,  full  of  twisted 
knots. — Ming. 

CORDOVAN,  9.     Leather,  so  called  from 

-SKIN.  Corduba  in  Spain. — Jun,  and 

CoRDWAiN,  t.    Men. 

-ER.  Variously  written;  siter  Fr. & 

Sp.  CordooHin  ;  It.  -ano  ;  or  D.  Kordvwoine. 

CORE,  9.     Core  (i.  e.  the  heart)  is  used 

emph.  with  the  word  heart,  as  My  heerft 

core, — the  inmost  part  or  recess  of  the 

heart    Piers  Plouhman  writes : — "  Knowst 

thow  a  core  seynt,  quath  ich,  that  men 

clepeth  treuthe. 

n.  CoBw;  It.  Cuore;  from  the  Lat. Cor,  q.  cw 
flructOs,  the  heart  of  the  fruit 

CO-REIGNERS,*  e.  Reignen  or  nikif 
or  govemours,  in  union  or  conjunctioB 
with  others. — *Cudvmrth. 

CO-RIVAL,  or  CoRRiYAL,  v.  s.  ad.  App» 
-RY.  to  those  contending  for  water  at  the 
-SHIP,  samertver.  Gen. — Those  who  cou- 
-ty.*  tend  or  strive  for  the  same  objsct; 
competitors.  Warner  uses  Co-rioe. 
*Bp.  Hall. 

CORK,  V.  t.  -T.  The  bark  of  a  tree ;  alw 
a  tree  so  called ;  a  piece  of  such  tree  for 
stopping  bottles,  barrels,  &c 

Corky, — of  or  pertaining  to,  having  the 

qualities  of,  a  cork ;  light  as  a  cork. 

Dan.  JTorJr;  "D.Korek;  Qet.Corck;S^Corekt: 
— all,  by  contracti<m,  from  the  Lat.  Cortee,  tat 
bark ;  for  it  is  in  truth  the  {eorieg  aiboris)  Urk  sr 
a  tree. — Skinn*r. 

CORMORANT, «.    Akindoflnrd. 
Corvtu  marinus,  mergns,  the  Sea- Crow,    ft- 
Cormoran;  It  Corw  marimo;  Sp.  C««n»  marvM', 
ob  notabUem  voraeit^Uem. — JunUu,     See  Cobto« 

HAVT. 

CORN,  V.  t.  -  Y.    Conieii-meat,— A  S.  Oo- 
comad,  sale  conditus.     GDrMtf-meat  maj 
bo'—seaaoned  to  the  eoref  to  the  centre. 
To  com, — to  form  into  corns  or  grain** 
Com  is  much  used  pref.,  as  Com-Wi 

Corn-floor,  &o. 

Goth.  Koum ;  A.8.  Oorft;  D.  Keren  f  Ger.AjTs; 
Dan.  Korn.  Martin,  thinks  from  the  Lat.  Gror 
num.  (4  gerendo,  Var.)  by  metathesis ;  "  And  wllj 
him,"  says  Sk.  ••  I  ftilly  agree."  Jun.-forla«J  • 
lopcM  vel  Kop€wvfAh  soMo,  eottuv.  PsAaps  latasr 
from  Core,  coren,  com. 
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CORK,  f.  Ctnu  on  the  feet,  so  called  be- 
-AO&  csow  liard»  like  horn,  (inster 
-Booi.      etms,  Sk.) 

-lOiEOix  "  Tenure  ij  eerma^e,  was  to  wind 
•Kit.  a  kcam  when  the  Scots  or  other 
-fcvLATB.  enemies  entered  the  land." — 
Biaeksiome.  See  Corn,  ante, 
Ctrwmm  k  eur^ort  dicta,  quod  plenquo  curvan- 
taf.—fv.    Bat  Me  Hoav. 

COKNEMUSE,  or  Cornamute/  «.  A 
b^-pipe. — ^DrayUnL.     It  Ccrmmtutu 

CORNEEl, «.     The  part  inclosed  by  the 

-SB.      intersection    of   lines    produced; 

-LEn.*  cone — A  confined  or  narrow  place, 

a  tectet  er  concealed  place. — *Dcnne, 

"  Fi.  Cams jrc;  angtUiu ;  anguU  enlm  Instar  eor- 
Moi  jfoMbenaV^—Sk,     Of  simUar  origin  is 
See  AaeiB. 


CORNET,  «.  A  small  horn :  a  wind- 
-CT.  instrument.  A  comet  of  horse,  sc 
•TOL*  the  number  of  horse  accompanied 
kf  one  iastmment :  then,  app.  to  the  officer 
fwamaiHiing  them ;  also,  to  the  fiag  or  en- 
^|B  borne  by  him. 

A  earnet  of  paper, — ^in  which  a  grocer 
fiajs  CoC)  makes  up  his  parcels  of  spice, 
sc :  so  called  from  the  snape  into  wnich 
it  is  hrisUd. — And,  for  the  same  reason, — 
B  comet  of  bread.  Also  app.  to  a  doctor's 
tippet;  and  to  a  head-dress  used  in  old 
tiBs,  and  at  this  day  by  some  old  women. 
--CoL    *HakewilL  HoUtmd. 

ft.  Cunut;   IL  -lo,  buccina.     From  Cornut, 
qLcwrastet,  (a  IHUe  hom ;)  Le.  comut  instro- 
mnsinnn. 


CORNICE,  i.     The  brow  of  a  wall,  pillar, 
sr  sdier  piece  of  building. 

Vir.  Cara-idktf ;  It.  Corm-4e«;  8p.  -<^a  ;  and  thew, 
■91  tk.  flom  Cnmiemimmf  quia  Instar  eornicuto- 
In- 


CORNU-COPIA,  #.    The  horn  of  plenty. 

CORNUTE,*  9,  Horned,  having  or  wear- 
-tt.*  ingWws. — *Btrrton.  *Shak,  tSomer- 
-at     vtOr.  iJordan. 

-ot.f  Lat.  ComsiM.  honiad  or  liaving  horns ; 
Fr.  Cwnard,  a  enekold,  or  bomod  beast.  For  Tar 
ifaM  coojeetjirct  respiBcting  the  origin  of  this 
apflkartlim  of  the  word,  see  Mtn,  in  t.  Cvmard, 

COROLLAET,  a.  "  A  coreUarU  or  medo 
«f  crowne." — CkoMcer.  Fr,  Coroitdre, — 
nrebssge,  orerplua,  addition  to ;  and  it  is 
dnis  taed  by  Shak.  (Tempest.)  As  now 
gsn.  ^p.  it  is — ^That  which  follows  over 
sad  awAre  the  proposition  demonstrated. 

laLCtrofteHiMN,  est  additiun  prsterquam  quod 
Urttom:  tffu  Tocabulnm  fictnm  k  ecroUU^  (gar 
tedtorduptats,)  qusd  has,  enm  plaencoruat  ao^ 
tn^  la  ■Btai  dart  solitse.— f^or. 

OmONAL,4idLa.  **  Commi$tttre  eormuOe, 
*Aur.  — Jthe  coronal  suture  or  seame, 
*An;  which  compasses  the  forehead,  or 
•ATiOK.  forepart  of  the  akull,  in  form  of  a 
-a.  half  circle."— Gsf.  A  Mr«Mi^_a 
-n,  t.  garland,  wreath,  or  chaplet  See 
Crown. 
Ctnner, — ^an  officer  appointed  by  the 
crswa,  Lethe  king. 
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Fr.  ft  8p.  Coronet ;  IiBt.  Cotmm.  Vetetes  eAo* 
rono  dizere  i  xo9*»*ot,  quod  ipsum  est  k  xop^tt, 
quia  eoronmii  chorea*  agerent  xoptvrai,  sive  salta  • 
tores  scenieL — Fom.    See  CHoaus. 

CORONEL,  f.  Colonel,  so  written.  See 
Colonel. 

CORPORAL,  «.  An  officer -*  military 
and  naval — over  a  certain  body  or  number 
of  men. 

Fr.  Capor-cl;  It.  -ale;  Sp.  Caboral.  Jun.  ft  8k. 
think  firom  Caputs  the  head;  eapm  decurisB  mtii- 
taris.  But  Men.  says  the  old  Fr.  word  was  Cor- 
poral ;  and  this  Jun.  thinks  was  derived  from  a 
Wy  of  soldiers,  living  in  the  same  tent,  »ub  uno 
decurione.  Coneorpnrateet  used  by  Ammianus,  is 
rendered  by  Holland,  fellow- soldiers. 

CORPS,  «.  Stow  uses  the  verb  Corporate, 
-POR-AL,ads.  as  we  now  use  /n-corporate, 
-AL-LY.  — to  embody.     Bodily,  per- 

-ITY.  taining  to  the  body ;  opposed 

-AS.  to — spiritual  or  mental. 

-EAL.  Corporale,  quo  domini  cor- 

-EAL-IST.         pus,  i  panem  consecratum, 
-LT.  tegebant  ^-  Jtm.         Hence 

•ATE,  e.  ad,       "  Corporal  oath,'*  from  the 
-ATELT.  custom  of  touching  this  cor- 

-ATioN.  poral;  which  is  also  some- 

-Eocrs.  times  called  corporae. 

-IPY,  e.  To  corporffy, — to  embody,  to 

-ATURB.*         bring  to  a  bodily  state. 
-EiTY.t  CorpiUenee, — ^largeness,  big- 

-PUL-ENT*        ness,  grossness,    of  body ; 
-ENCE.  fatness. 

-BNCY.  Corpe  or  Corpn,  also  written 

-rus-CLB.         Corse,  (qy.) — a  body,  a  mere 
-CUL-AR.  body,  i.  e.  a  lifeless,  a  dead 

-ARY.  body,  a  carcass.    Also  app. 

-ARIAN.  to  a  body  of  men;  of  sol- 

diers; of  laws,  (Bacon,  who  also  writes 
Core.)—* Sir  T.Smiik,  ^Glanville.  BpBmlL 
Fr.  CorpoT'Sl ;  It.  -ale;  8p. -al;  Lat.  C*>rporali$, 
from  Corpiu,  body.  Voas.  has  vuious  eoqjeetures. 
Martinius  decides,— eurfw  est,  qnod  eof^i  potest 
in  partes.  Schcidlus,— eorpiM,  quod  earptiar,  de- 
pasdtur,  opp.  ad  mentem,  quod  manet.  Ac-  Con- 
£n-  In-  Re-  Trans- 

COR-RADI ATION,*  «.    A  union,  com- 
bination or  convergence  of  rays. 
*  Bacon,  Holland, 

L.  Bodies;  Gr.  'Pa/3dor,  a  rod;  from  pavo-M¥, 
amputare^  abscindere,  to  cut  OS. 

COR-RECT,  V.  ad.  To  make  or  fashion 
-ABLE.  according,  or  conformable,  to 
-ION.  '  rule  or  order ;  to  bring  within, 
-IVB,  ad,s,  OT  reduce  to,  rule  or  order ;  to 
-LY.  reform ;    to  free    from    error, 

-NBS8.         from    fkults ;    to  improve,    to 
-OR.  amend,  sc.  by  chastisement,  by 

-DRY,  ad.     punishment ;  and  thus,  to  chas- 
-lONER.*      tise,  to  punish. 
-RiGiBLB.     Chaucer   uses  Corrige,  imme- 
diately from  the  Fr.  Corriger. — *Sltak, 

Ft.  Corr-iger;  It.  -egers  ;  Sp.  -<y<r;  L.  Cor^i- 
gere,  -reetum.    In-  Un- 

COR-RELATE,  «.  Having  a  mutual 
-ION.  and  reciprocal  relaUon,  as  mas- 

-IVB,  ad,  #.  ier  and  servant,  husband  and 
-iVELY.        wife. 
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COR-REPTION,*  1.     Reprehension,  re- 
proof, chiding,  admonition. 
*Bp.  Taylor.    Hammond, 

L.  CoTTipert,  •reptum ;  (com  and  ropert,  to 
seize ;  apprehendertf  and  met.  reprekendere.) 

COR-RESPOND,  r.      Gen.— to  answer 

-ENT,  ad.  i.  one  to  another ;  to  have  or  hold 

oENTLT.       an  interchange,  or  intercourse, 

-ENCE.         in  answer  one  to  another ;  to  he 

-ENCY.         or  act  in  answer  or  return  ;  to 

-sivE.  answer  or   be  answerable  to ; 

suitable,  or  agreeable  to,  according  with ; 

and  thus, — to  suit,  to  fit,  to  be  adapted  or 

proportioned  to. 

Ft.  Correspond-re  ;  Sp.  -«r;  It.  -ere;  L.  Co,  and 
mpondtre,  to  answer.    0is- 

CORRIYAL,  s.    See  Corival. 

COR-RIVATE,*  V.  -ion.      To  flow  or 
cause  to  flow  together ;  to  cor^fiow,  (qy>) 
*  Burton,     L.  Cent  and  rttnu,  a  river. 

COR-ROBORATE,o.aJ.  To  strengthen, 
-ATION.  to  confirm,  to  establish  ;  to 

-ATIVB,  «.  ad.  make  strong,  firm,  stable,  or 
-ANT,*  ad.       steadfast — Bacon. 

Ft.  Corrobor-€r  ;  Sp.  hw  ;  It.  ft  L.  Corroborare. 
See  Robust.     Om.  -▲toe. 

COR-RODE,  V.  To  gnaw,  or  eat  into ; 
-ENT,  s.  to  prey  upon,  wear  away,  con- 

-IBLE.  sume  or  waste  away,  by  gnaw- 

-lATE,*  V.  ing,  fretting,  or  eating. 
-Ros-rBLE.  Corrosive  appears  to  have  been 
-IBILITT.  strangely  corrupted  by  our 
-IBLENE88.  old  writers  :  cortie,  eorosie, 
-ivE,  V.  ad.  s.  eoraiv€t  cwanve,  corrasivif  cor- 
-IVE-LY.         rosive. — *Sandy». 

-NESS.  yt.  Corrod-er  ;  It  -ert ;  Sp.  Cor- 

-lON,  s.  roer;  L.  Corrod-erg.    £-roBion. 

COR-RUG  ATE,  v.  ad.  -ion.  To  wrinkle 
or  furrow ;  to  draw  or  contract  into  wrinkles 
or  furrows. 

Cockeram  has,  "  Corruge, — to  frown,  to 
wrinkle." 

Fr.  Corruption,,  a  wiinU!ng  or  (tmrowing  of  the 
skin — Cot.  L.  Corrugare^  {con,  and  rugartt  firom 
ruga,  a  wrinkle.)    Bee  Rugosb. 

COR-RUPT,  V.  ad.      To  destroy,  sc  the 

-ER,  -OR.  soundness,    the    integrity,    the 

-IBLE.  purity ;  to  deprave,  to  vitiate,  to 

-IBLY.  spoil,  to  putrify ;  be,  or  cause  to 

-IBILITY.  be  or  become,  putrid  or  rotten, 

INO.  to  rot     Met — 

ION.  To  destroy  or  deprave,  or  vitiate, 

-ivc,  ad.  sc.  soundness  of  mind,  purity  of 

•  LE8«>  heart ;  to  beguile,  to  be,  or  cause 

-LY.  to  be,  beguiled,  wicked  or  vicious. 

-FUL.*  Wiclif  and  Chaucer  write  Cor- 

-RiCE.t  rumpt  immediately  from  the  Fr. 

•RE88.t  *  Spenser.   ^Holland.    XBeau.SfF. 

Pr.  Corromp^e  /  It  -ert ;  Sp.  -fr  ;  Old  Eng. 
Corrump  ;  L.  Cor-rumpere,  •ruptum,  to  break  or 
destroy.    In-  Un- 

CORS  AIR,  s.  "  Fr.  Corsaire  or  coursaire, 
— a  courser,  a  rover,  a  pyrate,  a  sea-thie£" — 
Cot, 
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CORSE,  s.  -LET,  t.  s.  A  body,  a  mere 
body ;  i.e.  n,  lifeless,  a  dead  body  or  caicsn, 
(a  corps,  qv.) 

Corselet, — to  cover  the  body. 
"  It  was  anciently  usual  in  this  kingdom, 
to  bring  the  mortuary  to  church  along  with 
the  corpse,  when  it  came  to  be  buried ;  sad 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  a  eorse-prt- 
sent." — Blackstone. 

CORSNED,  s.    The  corsned,  or  morsel  of 

execration, — a  piece  of  cheese  or  bread, 

consecrated  with  a  form  of  exorcism. 

"  A.  S.  Cortued ;  oflk  exeersta,  aliu  judielslli', 
from  Cor*,  (curse,)  ezecrado,  maledictio;  snd  nut 
vel  $nid,  offii,  bolus.  A  piece  of  bread,  first  bj  tht 
priest  execrated,  and  then  offered  to  the  suspectrd 
guilty  person,  to  be  swallowed  in  a  way  of  purp* 
tion/'— f '/m.  But  this  bread  was  also  called  Sd- 
bread,  i.  e.  need-bread  ;  the  bread  which  it  vaf 
needful  for  the  suspected  person  to  take— whicb  he 
was  compelled  to  take.  The  fonn  of  the  Esnrtif 
mue  may  be  seen  in  Spel.'s  Glossarium,  p.  439. 

CORTEX,  s.     The  bark  or  rind,  the  oat- 

-TICAL.       ward  covering,  (the  cork,  qv.) 

-TICATBD.  L.  Cortes,  ex  eorium  et  tefo ;  fids 
quasi  eorium  tegat ;  because  it  cowri  like  aAtfe^ 
See  Vose.    De-  £x- 

CORVEN.    Old  past  p.  of  Carve. 

CORVORANT,  s.  The  Cormortmt,  (qT.) 
so  called.     Corvus  marinus. 

CORUSCATE,  p.  To  glitter,  to  flid, 
-CANT,  ad*  dart,  throw  fortii  or  emit,  njt 
-CATION,      or  sparks  of  light — ^HmodL 

L.  Corui-care,  -catum,  to  glitter.  Martin.  thi]d|i 
from  Gr.  Kopw,  galea,  a  hehnet,  qu«  spleBdW 
erat. 

COSCINOMANCY,  *.  "ThatorfiMiy 
way  of  divination,  which  they  call  coskm- 
money,  or  finding  who  stole  or  spoiled  this  er 
that  &ing  by  the  sieve  and  shears."-^ Mert. 
Gr.  Kooiuvo-fiavrn  ;  "  She  who  tells  MvaM 
With  the  sieve  and  shears,"  (Fawkes,  TheoentoB. 
Id.  iii.)  tnm  kockivov,  a  sieve,  and  nantx,  * 
diviner. 

COSMETIC,  ad.  s.  -al.  That  which  cm 
or  may,  that  which  is  used  to,  adorn,  detfi 
beautify. 

Evelyn  (Fop.  Diet)  says,— here  used  for 
any  effeminate  ornament  Also,  artificiil 
complexions  and  perfumes. 

Gr.  Koofiot,  omatue,  adorned*  Gr.  Koni^rw: 
L.Coemei€e',  which  in  Juvenal,  vi  477,  is  w 
dered  by  Holliday,  "  The  tiring  msids." 

COSMICAL,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
-LY.  the  world.     "  For  the  vforU, 

-MO-ooNY.  which  the  Greekes  by  ttj 
-OONI8T.  name  of  ontment  cwwd 
-graph- Y.  KocfAot,  wee,  for  the  peiw 
-iCAt.  neatneese  and  absolute  cl«- 

-iCALLY.  vancie  thereof,  have  teanned 
-ER.  mundus."— Holland.  JP/iw* 

-MO-LATRY.  Cosmogony,  (Gr.  Koo-fcWf  *W 
-LOGIST.  y^vetrQm,  gigni,  nasci,  to  be- 

-PLASTIC,  fli.  get,)  — the  generaUon,  pto- 
-POLITE.         Suction,  creation  of  the  wrw. 

-POLITICAL. 
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Comagnfkiff  (Or.  KoffMot>  v^  Tl^i^ir, 
to  write,  to  describe,) — ^a  description  of 
the  vorid. 

Ctodaorth  coini   the  compound  Corato- 
iaby,  Co  denote — ^world-idolatry, 
er.  KMiMfv  die  worid. 

COSSET,  a  Aeo«aef  it  said,  in  the  Gloss. 
tD  the  Shepbeard's  Calendar,  November, 
to  be  "a  lambe  brought  up  without  the 
dsBL*'  Florio  has  "CasieciOf  eoisiccio,  a 
tune  lamb  bred  up  by  hand  in  a  housed* 
(Cue,  I  cottage.)  To  the  same  purport 
aie  Riy  md  Grose.  Moor  (Suffolk  Words 
sad  Phrsses)  adda,  that  the  term  is  ex- 
teoded  to  a  much  indulged  child.  '*  'Twas 
rited  too  much  by  hal£" 


COST,  si «.  The  eof<  is  the  ftrice  or  value 
-Afl&  pven  or  pud ;  the  sum  expended ; 
•uiL  the  expense,  or  expenditure.  Cast 
-LT.  is  oaea  emph.  for  great  cost,  high 
-Unas,  price  or  Tslue. — *Fabyan*  ^Bale. 
•ViOM.*  Qgg^  gf  D.  XofI;  Ger.  Kost-m;  Sw. 
-COOa^  •«;  Daii.-«r;  Fr.  Couster;  It.  Cotimrt^ 
vUek  tte  etymdlogliittt  with  the  exception  of 
Xa^  dertv«  from  L.  Conttart.  Jon.  thinks  the 
A.S.  ^l<^  aiea,  m  ctaeet,  is  the  primitive  word  \ 
floed  udons  Impensas  liwturi  opus  habeant  are^ 
eiqw  ieoe  tDstnicti.  In  Sc,  To  cm**  or  to  com, 
Ik.  teaieioa  aagrs,  ia  to  exchange,  to  baiter ;  and 
fUs  »»^ii»M^«i,  in  his  Giose.  to  O.  Douglas,  de- 
livcsftwi  A.8.  C0o$mm  ;  Eog.  Tocheou,  to  take; 
soi  thnsF-Co*^  «.  will  be  equivalent  to  Price, 
tot.)  ttgi  wUeh  ia  imk«ni  sc  taken  by  one,  and 
pica  «  paid  by  another.  Ctot-itnt  oeot-ed,  eo*-ed, 
csA  foDow  in  a  regular  course  of  corruption,  and 
insnt  an  obvious  etymdogy.    Ovar-Un- 

COST,'  «.  -AL.*    The  ribs,  sc  of  a  ship. 
*B.  Jmsm.     ^ Brown. 
LCmM.    Bee  Coast.    Inter- 

COSTARD,  s.     A  costard  is  said  by  the 

•AiD-MOiiaKK.  old  lexicons  to  be  a  kind  of 

•B-HoifGEa.     apple.    Drayton  (Poly-01- 

hiao,  s.  18)  mentions  it  among  the  sundry 

fhuti,  "that  have  their  sundry  names  in 

siadxy  countries  plac'd."   And  it  is  classed 

hy  Evelyn  among  those  in  prime  in  Octo- 

her.  Coster-  or  eostard-momger,  is  explained 

to  he  fruiterer  in  gener  J.      Sk.   derives 

CosUud  from  coster,  a  headj  but  there  is 

no  aolhori^  for  such  a  word.     H.  (in  Sk.) 

from  D.  Kost,  and  dbus,  and  aerd,  natura, 

i|d.  eOms  natunlis;   springing  spontane- 

eniy  from  the  earUi.     Pomarius,  is  ren- 

deied  by  Drant,  Costerdmonger. 

COSTEREL, ».   Fr.  Costereauls,—A  nick- 

Bsne  given  unto  certun    footmen,    that 

«md  the  kings  of  England  in  their  Fr. 


9lrT.  Smith  says.  Esquires  were  at  the 
int  Cottereh,  or  Uie  bearen  of  the  arms  of 
ki^hls.    See  Cotiub. 
OOSTIYE,  odL  -MESS.     Close  or  closed, 
atnped,  eemstipaUd,  (qv.) 
ft.  GmmI^m  ;  U.  CosU-parSt  -poio. 

COSTUME,*.   Habit, manner;  continual 
or  order.    Fr.  Coutume,  custom. 


CO-SUFFERER,  *•    A  fellow-w/erer. 
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CO-SUPREME,  ad,    A  {eUow-supreme. 

COTE,*  V,  To  cite,  now  written  to  quote, 
(qv.)— •  UdoL 

COTE,  0.  «.      Any  thing  which    covers, 
Cot,  a.  shelters  or  protects  the  human 

-T-AGE,«.  or  any  other  body, — whether 
-AGED,  ad  app.  to  a  small  place  for  men 
-AGELY.  to  dwell  or  rest  in,  or  for  the 
-AOER.  shelter  and  protection  of  sheep, 
-ER,  or  pigeons,  or  other  animala. 
-I£IL  DvL  Cange  has  Cota,  navis  spe- 

cies, which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  written 
Cocca,  from  Cogo,  a  cog-boat  See  Coo. 
Cottier  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  CotarelL 

See  Coterie. 

'*  A.  8.  CoUt  domuncula,  casa,  tuguriuin,atfo<ff, 
a  eottoM;  such  as  that  we  call  a  sheep-cote,  or  the 
Uke,  iorensi  nostratium  latinitate  cofa,  co</a, 
Cidtagium,  it.  spelunca,  cubile,  sella.  A  denne,  a 
eave,  a  bed,  a  couch,  a  nest.** — Som.  In  A.  8.  it 
is  also  written  C^U.  8peL  says,  primarii  A  Grsoo 
KMTq,  cubile,  lustrum  ferarum.  Verstegan  se«ms 
to  think  that  cote  {eo<U\  a  garment,  may  have 
been  transferred  from  eot ;  as  to  the  little  house 
or  cote  of  the  body.  The  common  origin  may  be 
the  Ger.  JCtclten,  tegere,  to  cover,  to  protect ;  and 
thus,  eoi,  cote,  or  coal,  may  mean— as  above. 

COTE,  V,  "  To  cote,  is  to  overtake.  In 
the  laws  of  coursing,  Mr.  Tollett  says, '  To 
cote,  is  when  a  greyhound  goes  endways  by 
the  side  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a 
turn."  This  quotation  seems  to  point  out 
the  etym.  of  the  o.  to  be  from  the  Fr.  C6ti, 
the  side." — Steevens. 

"  Fr.  Coste  d  co*te,— equally,  in  even 
rank,  side  by  side,  cheek  by  jowl."— Co*. 

COTERIE,  s.  Fr.  Coterie, — company, 
society,  association  of  people.  Men.  writes 
Cotereux,  coterie;  Mid.  L.  CotereUus ;  and 
this  he,  with  SpeL  thinks  is  from  the  Low 
L.  Cota,  a  cot ;  cota  seu  tugurii  habitator. 
(See  Men.,  Du  Cange,  Spel.,  and  Foss.  de 
Yitiis.)  Sk.  has  "  Cottarels,  clientes  seu 
beneficiaiii  omnium  vUissimi,  k  nostro  Cote." 
See  also  Cotterie  in  Cot  for  the  earlier 
usage  of  the  word. 

COTQUEAN,  s.  Mr.  Giflford  says,  is  a 
corruption  of  Cttck-fuean,  (qv.)  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  unfiiithful  to  her  bed. 
But  in  Hall  it  is  evidently  app.  as  explained 
in  Philips's  New  World  of  Words,  quoted 
by  the  editor  of  Hall's  works  :  viz.  **  A 
man  that  is  too  busy  in  middling  with 
women's  affairs."  And  Cot,  in  Craven 
Dialect,  is  "  A  man  who  is  fond  of  cooking 
for  himself."    Cotqueanity — B.  Jonson. 

COTTON,  V.  s.  ad.    To  cotton,  is,  perhaps, 

-ous.*  merely, — to  be,  or  cause  to  ^,  like 

-T.       cotton  f  as  soft,  as  easy,  as  yielding 

as  cotton;    and  thus,   to  take   any  thing 

easily,  or  quietly ;  to  work,  or  act  easily, 

or  quietly  j  to  soothe  or  soften,  to  assuage, 

to  mitigate,  to  yield,  to  accede  or  agree 

to,  (av^—* Evelyn, 

Fr.  Cot-tontr,  -ton;  It.  -tons;  Sp.  -oil/  D. 
Kottoen.  Sk.  says,  so  called  from  Itt  similitude 
to  tho  down  which  adheres  to  the  quince,  MatU 
Cvdoniiit  which  the  Italians  call  eotogni ;  and 
eotogni,  manlfesUy  k  cydonio.— To  co«oi»,-con- 
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MBtira,  quMbW)  oongniere ;  mallem  k  L.  Coadw 

COUCH,  0.  f .  To  lay,  or  lie,  down ;  to 
-ANT,  ad.  lower,  to  stoop,  to  bend  down ; 
-EB.  to  set,  or  put  or  place,  to  press 

-ER.  low,   down,  flat;    to  deject,  to 

-INO.  depress  ;  to  depose,  to  repose ; — 

to  lie  or  lay  hidden ;  to  lurk ;  to  hide,  to 
cover,  to  cloak,  to  clothe,  to  invest 

Ccucheft — one  who  couches  g  one  who 
lies,  sc.  in  wait,  or  on  watch,  or  on  duty. 
The  word  in  the  latter  usage  occurs  in  Stat 
87  £dw.  III.  c.  16.  (See  in  Auto/,  foL  535.) 

**  Couched  with  perles, — laid  or  trimmed 
with  perles," — Tyrw. 

Cmtch  is  used,  by  Wiclif,  as  equivalent 
to  chamber,  (or  cot) 

To  couch  the  lance, — to  lay  or  place  it 
in  the  rest. 

Couchmgt  in  Surgeiy, — the  operation  by 
which  a  cataract  is  depressed 

D.  KoeUtn;  Qtx.  Kuitehtn;  Fr.  Couehert 
which  latter  Jun.  thlnki  U  from  the  It.  Coleare, 
pro  eoUoear*  ,•  for  colearti  Italis  est  conferre  se  in 
cubitam,  eotloeore  se  in  lecto.  And  see  a  collec- 
tioo  of  similar  usages  of  the  v.  CoUoeortt  in  Men. 
Voss.  (de  Vitiis)  says,  CuUa,  pro  quo  nunc  ellso 
/,  pronuntlant  eouehe.  And  see  Coach  and 
AccoucHXva.  The  D.  &  Ger.  aro  derived  bj 
Wach.  from  Kutten,  to  cover  (see  Cot)  ;  for  what, 
he  asks,  is  kuUche^  (a  coaeb,  qv.)  but  a  covered 
vehicle  or  carriage  t  To  eouch  and  to  cower  have 
similar  applications,  and  probably  the  same  origin. 
See  CowxB,  and  Cova. 

COUD.    See  Couth. 

COV!E,  0.  t.  A  cove, — a  nest  or  nook ;  a 
place  so  sheltered  as  to  supply  a  secure 
nest;  and  thus  app.  to, — smidl  bays  or 
inlets. 

Pr.  Convert  It.  Covan ;  L.  Cubare,—Ao  biood, 
sit  on,  cowre  over.  Holland  renders,  in  secretis 
recessibos,  within  secret  covet  or  noukes. 

COVEN  ABLE,**,  -t.  "  Fr.  CoiwenabU,— 
convenient,  apt,  fit,  meet  for;  agreeable, 
suitable,  according  to ;  proper,  comely, 
decent,  beseeming,  seemly." — Coi,  See 
Convene,  and  Covenant. 

"  The  witnessingis  weren  not  covenable," 
in  Wiclif,  is,  in  Bible  1551,  **  their  witness 
agreed  not  together."  "  Be  thou  bisi 
covenabli  withouten  rest,"  in  Wiclif  is,  in 
Bible  1551,  "  in  ceason."     Un- 

*Not  uncommon  in  our  old  writers. 

COYENAI^T,  V.  s.  To  agree,  to  contract, 
-BE.       to  enter  into  an  agreement,  com- 
-ER.       pact,  or  contract 
-VENT.   Con-vetU  is,  in  old  writers,  written 
Co-vent.    And  see  To  Convene. 

Fr  Convs-nantf  -niri  L.  Con-9enire,  to  come 
togettatr,  sc.  for  some  common  purpose.    Un- 

COYER,  V.  s.  To  put,  place,  or  lay  over, 
-CLE.  on,  against;    to  overlatf,  sc. 

-Ea.  BO  as  to  hide  or  conceaJ,  to 

-INO.  shelter  or  protect ;  and  thus, 

-LET.  cons,  to  hide,  to  cloak,   to 

-VERT,  s,  ad.  secrete,  to  conceal,  to  ahel- 
-VERT-LY.       ter,  to  protect 
-URB.  Oower  uses  covereth,  met  as 

-LESS.*  equivalent  to  re-covereth. 
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Gwerletf — Fr.  Comre-Uet  /  It  CofrsMki 

so  called  k  cooperiendo  lectum :  from  eotern^ 
the  bed,  or  couch. 

Cover'chieff  contracted  into  kerdu^f  (qv.) 
Coverture  is  technically  app.  to  the  con- 
nubial or  nuptial  state  of  a  female,  (a  feme- 
covert f)  because  under  cover  or  proteetkMi 
of  her  husband.  See  Connusial  ind 
Nuptial. — *Hackluyt. 

Fr.  Couvrir;  It.  Coprire;  Sp.  Cubrir.  iiui- 
festly  (says  Jun.)  ftrom  Co-operire,{con.  mitprrtH, 
tnm  ob,  and  parers.)  The  origin,  pcrfaaMi,  Is  tlu 
A.  8.  <I«-kea/-€inj  to  heave,  to  raise,  and  thiMt  to 

f»ut  or  place  ever,  on  the  cap,  or  top,  the  hai, 
eap-ut).    Dis-  Over-  Re-  Un- 

COVET,  V.  To  devote  the  mbd,  thoogliti, 
-ER,  <.  wishes,  to  the  pursuit  or  at- 

-INO.  tainment  of;  to  seek,  to  desire, 

-INGLT.  with  eager  wishes,  ardent  long* 
-MB,  s.  V,  ings ;  to  wish  for  eagerly,  to 
•ous.  desire  ardently,  to  long  for,  to 

-OU8.LT.      thirst  after. 
-NBS8.  **  The  difference  betwenc  ars- 

rice  and  coiwt^ce  is  this ;  cooeitise  is  for  to 
coveit  swiche  thinges  as  diou  hast  not ;  nMi 
avarice  is  to  withholde  and  keep  swi^ 

.  thinges  as  thou  hast,  without  rightful  nede." 

— Chaucer. 

Fr.  ComvaiUr.  Men.,  8k.,  and  Jun.,  agree  ftsB 
the  Semi-barb.  Cotwoiars;  valem  faeere. «- lf«s. 
Omnibus  voiU  proeequi.— f*.  Miro  dstUsris 
aestuare,  atque  omnibus  wM$  aliquid  eoneaplseeif. 
-^nif.    Mis- 

COVEY,  s.    "  A  brood,  or  hatching  rf 
chickens  ;  as  many  as  come  of  one  sitUog." 
— Coi.     It  is  now  chiefly  app.  to  partridgtSt 
See  Cove. 
Fr.  Couvie;  It.  Cova-ta;  8p.  -da. 

COUGH,  V.  s.      From  old  D.  Kvg^  n 
called  from  the  sound,  cugK  cugk-^Mhu, 
Sk.  agrees  that  it  is  A  sono  Actum ;  D.  JTdmAcs, 
tussire.    Ger.  Keuekren  /  foobably,  XokcAcs^  to 
keck  or  kick. 

COVIN,  or  CoviNE,  s.  v.  -venous.  "  De- 
ceit or  collusion.  Fr.  Couvhte,  k  eonvetirt, 
A  deceitful  assent  or  agreement,  (or  em- 
nant,)  between  two  or  more  to  the  prejudise 
or  hurt  of  a  third."— 3fiM.  Still  a  eomnon 
Law  term.    See  Covenant. 

COULD.    See  Couth. 

COULTER,  or  Cultbr,  *.  The  cotter 
sc  of  a  plough. 

Ft.  Coultrt;  Jt  CoKro;  A.  8.  CfdUtr;  D.^B^ 
tor;  L.  Culler;  of  uncertain  origin. 

COUNCIL,  «.  Council  appears  to  be  nw 
-1ST.  restricted  in  its  application  to 

-SEL,  V.  s.  a  body  or  assembly  of  P*"*^ 
-sel-lino.  met  together,  to  consult,  sof 
-LOR.  vise  or  deliberate.    Our  oldtf 

-LORSHip.  writers  wrote  the  word  tm- 
-LABLE.*  ously,  Council,  councel,  »«ff* 
-FULL.^  Council  is  used  in  compositioOf 
BB— council-board,  comicU-dumber. 

Counsel  is  app.  to  advice,  eonsultatio^ 
deliberation,  design,  plan  or  purpose;  «w 
also  elliptically  to  him,  who  is  of  o«wfS 
who  gives  counsel  or  advice,  who  aids  « 
assists  in  consultation  or  dellbentiop,  n 
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famuBg  pSnis  or  dengni ;  to  the  eomuettpr 

Of  adnser ;  and,  technical]  j,  to  the  pleader 

or  adfocale.>-*CterewCoM.     t£  HaiL 

Tt.  Cm-«iUet  It.  *  Sp.  -ciUo;  L.  CoiuiUwm, 
V«H.  JooMi  not  ft  eMimlMtfo.    See  CovavLT. 

C(HJN]>ERSTANDIKG» «.  A  mutual 
cr  redpiocal  underatanding. 

CO-UNE,*  e.  -rrs,  r.  aI.  To  conjoin,  to 
comibiac^  to  unite. — *  Feliham. 

COUNT.  See  Compt.  Dia.  Mis-  Re-  Un- 

COUNTtS.  Com/y  waa  the  ancient  general 

'MM,  tannlbr  a  nobleman.  A  goodly  conn/- 

-z.      eo^ftctf  i  e.  m  apedous  noblenum 

flia^oaiofaugar.^-iSI(««0e«.  "Ten among 

them  were  dignified  with  the  rank  of  coimU, 

er  ptmfumiuu,  &  title  of  honour  or  rather  of 

fiTOiiry  which  had  been  recently  invented 

ia  the  court  of  ConatantineL" — Qihbon. 

"  Shire  ia  e  Saxon  word,  aignifying  a  diyi- 

mb;  but  a  emmtif,  comitatut,  is  plainly 

darifed  from  eames,  the  coimt  of  the  Franka ; 

thttis — the  earl,  or  alderman  (aa  the  Saxons 

eaOed  him)  of  the  ahire,  to  whom  the  govern- 

BWBt  of  it  was  intrusted.*' — Blackstone. 

Ji.Cmdii  lUCam-U;  8p. -4fr;  L.  CosMt.  In 
taniin  wrilw  dim  vocabiuit,  qootqaot  e  eoaii- 
ArfB  irtnclpto  cnt.~^l.  GIom.  Arch. 

COUNTENANCE,  s.  e.  Ths  eontUience, 
•n.  keeping  or  composure — ofthefea- 
-dgl  tures  of  the  (ace ;  the  composure 
or  scttkdneaa  of  Uot,  looks  or  aapect ;  gen. 
the  look,  or  aapect:  further,  the  firm  or 
fixed  aspect  of  confidence,  of  assurance,  of 
coange,  of  encouragement ;  and  thus  app. 


Eneooragement,  aupport,  power,  patron- 
age.   And,  To  cmtiUenamee, — 
To  encoarage,  to  support,  to  favour,  to 


Im  E?efy  Maif  out  of  his  Humour,  upon 

the  expression,  '*  I'll  give  you  more  than 

tmnimmiet"    Mr.  Gifford  has  this  note: 

"  fWarieiien  is  e  law  term,  from  the  Fr. 

frnhmmtiUf  or  the  L.  Omtenemtntum,  and 

denotes  the  credit  and  reputation  which  a 

perMn  hath  by  reason  of  his  freehold ;  and 

■Oft  commonly  what  is  necessary  for  his 

npport  snd  nudatenance  according  to  his 

eooifition  of  lUiB." — Oftf«rva/ioM  on  the  more 

Aueini  SiatuUt,  p.  1 1. 

Flr.C«iiln-«»0r,  .aiiecr,— voltas,  sspeetus,  gn- 
tat,  ^  MaMamlio,  sa  vn/liw;  A  risu  ant  minus 
MMilifMtilkuseCniotfbiis.  Coii<«M«Mr.— Ikvero 
nfls,  K.  pnfUio  ti  fkroraliili  inlmeri.'^k.    Dit- 

COCTlfTER,  09.     Against,  in  opposition, 

ii  icsiitanee,  eontrariwiae. 
Ik,  €»9irt;  L.  Camtrm,    So-  In- 

COUXTER,'-Ia  very  much  used  (aa  the 
L  Cmtra,  qv.)  in  composition ;  and  it  may 
Wao  ntcd,  either  adverbially  or  adyectively, 
vilb  any  word,  when  contrariety  or  oppoai- 
taai  is  iDtended.  Por  many  of  our  own 
•tOMonda  we  are  perhaps  indebted  to  the 
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French :  e.  g.  CoiUre  -  baUaueer,  -changer, 
-chanter,  -gage,  -garde,  -numder,  -miner, 
-ge*er,  -poison,  -tcarpe,  -signer,  -seeUer. 
When  Coanter  atanda  before  a  s,,  whether 
separate  or  prefixed,  it  is  in  its  manner  of 
aignification  an  ad* ;  before  a  e.  or  odL  it  ia 
an  ev.  A  comUer-poiMt  ia  a  poiae  or  weight 
— counter,  oppoaed  to,  put  or  set  agaioat, 
another  weight  To  coanter-poise,  is  to 
poise  or  weigh  oppositely  or  against  an- 
other weight  Some  wonis  have  received 
a  usage  eons,  upon  the  effect  of  the  contra- 
riety or  opposinon,  as  in  the  instances  fol- 
lowing of  Counteract  and  Counterfeit, 

COUNTER-ACT,  r.  -ion.  Smith  writes, 
Controroct. 

To  act  contrary,  in  opposition,  in  resist- 
ance, in  hinderance  or  prevention.  And 
thus — To  hinder,  to  prevent 

COUNTER-FEIT,  e.  ad.  «.  To  form  or 
-ER.  make  any  thing  wrongfully; 

-mo.  aa,  to  forge  the  legal  coin  of  the 

-INOLT.  realm :  and  then,  more  gen« — 
-LT.  To  assume  or  pretend  to  a 

-RES8.*  aameness,  similarity  or  like- 
-FESAMCE.^  ness;  to  copy,  to  imitate,  to 
resemble ;  to  follow  in  imitation ;  to  follow 
as  an  example.     * HoUinshed,    ^Spenser. 

Fr.  Con-tr^aire;  It  -irafare;  L.  Contra  snd 
feeert.  Men.  layi,  Contrs  faitf  contrarAetai, 
/adus  contra  quam  oportult.    Un- 

COUNTER-PANE,  s.  "  One  part," 
Cole  says,  **  of  a  pair  of  deeds  or  inden- 
tures." It  is  the  legal  term,  Counter-pana 
indenturse. — GiffortL 

**  Contre-schedule,  the  counterpane  of  a 
schedule."— Cot 

Contra-schedtda  forte,  qd.  contra  pmmus  ; 
pamms,  by  an  easy  metaphor,  began  in  suc- 
cession of  time  to  signify  parchment ;  and 
hence,  the  "Fr.  Panne,  skin  or  hide." — Sk, 

COUNTER-POINT,  or  -pane,  #.  "  Fr. 
Ctmtrepoinct, — the  back  stitch,  or  quilting 
stitch;  also,  a  quilt,  counterpoint,  (quilted,) 
covering;  aiso,  a  crossing,  difference,  op- 
position ;  also,  a  ground,  or  plain  song,  (m 

Music.)"— Cot 
Fr.  Con-trtpoint;  It  -ftvpicMto,  instntnm,  ttra- 

Kilum,  qd.  eontrapunetum ;  1.  e.  eontrarii*  seu  te 
vieem  decussjuitlbus  suturis  eompmnetum  tea 
ooasutum. — Sk,    See  CoRTSAPoirTiST. 

COUNTER-ROLL.    See  Control. 

COUNTRY,  *.  -FT,  V,  The  land  that 
bears,  the  paternal  land,  (joatria,) 

A  space,  a  tract,  a  region  of  land ;  app. 
also,  to  the  inhabitanta  collectively^  Op- 
posed to  the  town ;  also,  to  the  court 

It  is  much  used  in  composition, — aa 
eowi^ry-man,  eouniry-house. 

Fr.  Contrh:  It  fr  8p.  Confrada;  D.  Kontrei/t. 

*8pel. :  Comtraia  pafrla,  Italio.  k  con,  id  est,  timul, 

•t  *trada»  via,  quasi  rsgio  vel  traotus  In  quern 

{liirei  oongredluntux.  Sk.— qd.  L.  Conterrota, 
e.  tractua  terrarum  proximo  invicem  stiarum, 
vel,  ut  not  loquimur,  aiiaeontimm.  Comtrata^jn 
Low  L.  appears  to  have  been  a  oonunon  word. 
Others  say  Ihim  Contraeta  (Bee  Men,  ^  Du  Cange.) 
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Bat  miiy  It  not  owe  Its  origin  to  the  A.  S.  C«m»-M», 
parere,  to  bear  or  bring  forth;  and  denote,— as 
above  explained  ? 

COUPLE,  V,  *.  To  connect,  to  conjoin, 
-ET.  to  combine^  to  brace;   gen.  re- 

-iNo.  stricted  to  the  conjunction  or 
-MENT.*  union  oftwo  only.  See  Brace. 
*  Chaftan,  Speruer, 
Pr.  Coupler^  ae^oupler,-  It.  -copiare;  L.  Copul- 
are,  -aluin,  to  brace  together.  Vots.  says,  XvfiwXoKti, 
h  nXoKtt,  tive  vXoxa,  (from  wXtKtiVt  plect-ere, 
neci-ere,  to  knit  together,)  and  by  metathesis, 
cupia:  or,  he  adds,  it  may  be  from  the  Heb. 
Scheidlus  thinks,  copula  is  oM^nila,  from  apere, 
i.e  neciere.  Q,y.Comrpula,com^U-tret  Ac-Un- 

COURAGE,  V.  s,  ad.     Courage,  the  v.,  is 

-OU8.  used  in  our  old  writers  as  we  use 

-ous-LY.      Encourage;  and  the«.  as  Encou- 

-NESS.  ragement.      Courage,  the  s.  is 

app.  to — 

A  hearty  desire,  a  hearty  devotedness,  a 
deep  fixed  resolution:  as  distinguished 
from  fortitude,  it  is  app.  to  express — a  more 
active  spirit  of  bravery,  of  boldness,  daring, 
or  hardihood. 

Dr.  Cogan  observes,  "  Courage  is  active 

fortitude.     It  meets  dangers,  and  attempts 

to  repel  them." 

Fr.  Courage;  It.  Co-raggio;  8p.  -ragt.  Cordis 
actio  (Mlns.), — q.d.  eoratio  seu  eordatio,  i.  e.  cordii 
robur  et  erectio  (Sk.);  the  action,  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  the  heart.    Ac-  En-  Dis- 

COURIER,  s,  A  runner;  a  running 
messenger: — gen.  a  messenger;  also,  a 
message.     Bemers  writes  Curroun. 

Ft.  Courier;  It.  Cor-riere;  8p.  -reOf  firom  the 
L.  Currerci  to  run.    See  CovasB. 

COURSE,  V.  s.  A  race  or  running, — pur- 
-ER.  suing; — pursuit;  invasion  or  in- 
•ING.  cursion ;  also,  the  space  run  over, 
-ITOR.*  passed  over,  the  passage  or  pro- 
gress ;  the  way,  the  manner  or  method,  the 
order  or  series  of  proceeding  or  succeeding ; 
the  order  or  train,  sc.  of  events; — a  se- 
quence of  discourses ;  and — 

A  courser,  (Wood, — a  discourser), — one 
who  prosecutes  or  pursues  a  treatise. 

To  course,  is, — to  run,  to  run  after,  to 

pursue. — ^  Camden, 

Fr  Couree;  L.  Cureus,  tttna  Currere,  eureutu, 
to  run.  See  CuanaBT.  Con-  Dis-  Inter-  Pre- 
Re-  Suc- 

COURT,  V,  s.  Courteous,  Courtesy,  &c.  are 
-  Eous.  not  uncommonly  written  Cair/- 

-EOUS-X.T.      eis,  Curt-esie,  -ezan,  &c. 
-NESS.  Court  is  app.  to— an  area,  in- 

-ESY,  o.  s,     closed    or    surrounded ;     the 
-EZAN.  family,  attendants,  retinue  of 

-lER.  the  palace ;  the  palace  itself; — 

-IMO.  to  the  assembly  of  judges  or 

-LY,  ad,  av.   ministers    of  justice,  to  the 
-LINE88.        place  of  assembling. 
-LINO.  A  Courtesy, — a  courteous  act  of 

-SHIP.  demeanour ; — as  app.  to  the  act 

»IERY.*  of  bending  the  knees, — ^it  is 

usually  written  Curtsey. 
To  court,  is, — ^to  practise  the  art  of  a 
cotatier,  or  of  attendants  upon  courts;  to 
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endeavour  to  please,  or  to  gain  or  wii  1^ 
vour ;  to  woo. 

Court  is  much  used  in  compositloD:  is 
cimr^-day,  court-favour. — *  B.  Jonson, 

Cvurt, — area  drc&  sedes :  from  L.  Cekan  or  can. 
(See  CoHoaT.)  Spel.  says,  As  bands  ot  tnopi 
of  soldiers  weie  called  cohorU^  sb  avium  eoAorle; 
so  more  modernly,  the  ftimily  or  evmpomg  of  prificn 
was  called  core,  and  cure ;  GaU.  Court;  it.  a  Bd. 
CorU.  In  Low  L.  CwrHeanus,  was  one  «h«  li- 
lowed  the  court;  now  courtier;  and  thns  cMrt* 
Mas  in  Chaucer.  Courtexan^—'Bt.  dmr  ttesM: 
It.  Coriegiana;  qd.  Autica;  more  com.  spp.  to 
karlote,  quia  tales  urbanse  plenimque  et  adeslieoi 
mores  oompositss  sunt — Sk. 

COUSIN,  s.  ad,   -AGE.     The  word  wu 

anciently  app.  to  a  kinsman,  gen. ;  and  Cm- 

shutge,  to  kin, 

Fr.  CouHn  ;  It.  Cugino  ;  Belg.  Kotun,  constsi; 
alii  4  coneanguineue,  alii  k  congeniut  deieecuL 
—Sk. 

COUTH,  or  Could,  v.  To  know,  to  nndo- 
Btand,  to  be  able.     See  Can. 

Could  is  now  used  merely  as  a  grunntt- 

tical  auxiliary 

A.  8.  Cuth.—Couiked,  eouth'd,  coi^d.  Hm  I 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  imiUdon  sf 
ehoutd,  would.  **  Of  secret  bue  be  eeiitfc.'- 
Ckaucer,  "  The  Pater  Noster  Is  shoit  for  tt 
should  be  coude  the  more  lightiy."— iA  "  B» 
couth  weU  diuine."— (Tiwer.  "Her  hiuteud 
beyng  an  honest  manne  and  one  that  eould  bh 
goodr—Hatl.  "  A  simple  man  thst  eouU  M 
BkiU  of  service,  uM.'*— North, 

COW,  V.  To  cow,  to  cause  to  cower,  fqt.) 
*'  Cow,  a  person,  Imbellem  et  timidom  reddiNs; 
to  render  a  man  peaceful  and  timid.  Sw.  £ VMi 
from  Isl.  Kuga,  to  suppress,  to  sut^ugate.  I  knot 
not  whether  1  may  not  refer  hither,  coward,  tor 
bellit,  metieuloetts."-- wl<Mcii4a  to  Jua, 

COW,  *.    The  animal,  sc.  which  chews,  k. 

-HEARD.        the  cud. 

-REARDBSS.  a.  S.  Cm  ;  Dut.  Koe;  Qtt,  tukt; 
-SLIP.  Sw.  Ko ;   Dan.  Koe,  vscca.    Ite 

etymologists  incline  to  6r.  Kve-eii',  «ircn>,  utoiui 
gestare.  One  reason  (Ihre  says)  is  that  this  nns 
is  not  given  to  the  animal  till  it  has  brought  fBrtk. 
See  Km  a.  The  A.  S.  Ceow-an ;  D.  &  Ger.  Kern- 
en,  rumlnare,  to  ruminate,  presents  a  moieape- 
dous  etymology.  ... 

•'Co«w/<p.— A.8.  CueUppe;  flowers  io  esW 
because  cowe  delight  in  them,  or,  as  others  tbiiA, 
from  their  similitude  or  likeness  to  the  Up*"  * 
cow,  T.  H.  thinks  from  their  seem,  dvalUog  tte 
sweet  breath  of  the  cow;  such  a  scent  as  cum 
breathe,  from  their  mouth  and  lipe.'-^k, 

COW AKD,  v.*  s.  ad.  To  con^  (qv.)  ii^-to 
-ICE.  Stoop,  to  submit*,  and  acowon^ 

-LIKE.  one  who  stoops,  submits,  yieJtiii 

-LY,  av,  ad,  sc  through  fear ;  one  who 
-LiNESs.  avoids  or  evades,  shuns,  m  or 
-IZE,  t;.t  hasard  or  danger;  one  aho 
-SHip.t  dreads  or  fears  harm  or  iigiu7» 
-NES8.f  excessively,  needlessly,  with 
-RY.B  little  or  no  cause. 

"  Cowardice,  is  that  habitual  temper  sad 
disposition,  which  disqualifies  from  op- 
posing the  dangers  and  difficulties,  whicb  tt 
is  our  duty  or  mterest  to  combat  Ew^ 
indication  of  cowardice  is  an  indication « 
culpable  and  unmanly  fear.** — ^***»-  . 

*Swinderby,  (in  Fox.)      ^ScotU     IShA, 

MV.  Thorpe.     ^Surrey.  . 

Fr,  Couard  /  Sp.  Co-barde;  It  -rfarrfe.  ••£«f* 
I.c.  cowred,  cowered,    eowei^d.      One  wi»  »" 
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'd  baftn  as  eoeiBy.  It  Is  of  fbe  tane  im« 
poxt  MM  rappicx.  Coward  to  the  past  p.  of  the  v. 
To  efliwrc,  or  To  fwtr,  a  word  fbnnerly  in  common 
vat.*  gee  IVMfcr.  *■  Bat  natkeles,  I  say  not  thou 
ahah  ba  aa  OMaard;  that  thou  douta  wher  as  is  no 


COWSR,  «.  To  iCoop  or  bend  down,  to 
stoop  or  shrink  from.    See  Coward. 

Ft.  Cmtmtr;  It.  Co-vart :  Sp.  -bar;  L.  Cubart ; 
tohnod,  sic  OB  or  eowtr  over.    Bee  Govs. 

COWl.,  s.  «.  -ED,  odL  Part  of  the  Test 
hsnging  down  the  back,  with  which  the 
bead  was  cofered  against  the  weather. 

Coan^^l^.' — Mr.  Malone  says,  that  in 
£saez,  eaurl  is  used  for  tub;  and  hence, 
tiiaC  ttmi'tU^  is  a  staff  to  carry  te6«  or 
baskets  by  the  handles^  Holland  renders 
FusteSf — basituu,  elubt,  and  eoul-staves. 

**  CooosJr,— «  monk's  hood  or  e<noU.*'—N'orma$L 
C9t.  It.  CmeuUu  ;  Sp.  CoguUa;  L.  Cmeullut;  (Gr. 
KmkXov.  csrr«/iMi,— Vosa.)  A.  S.  Cugk  ;  pars  Testis 
k  tarfo  peadeatis.    Un> 

COWORK,  V.  .BR.  A  feUow^worker,  a 
fellow-  labourer. 

COXCOMB,  «.  «  A  eoeitVcom&  or  eox. 
-ILT.  eombt  because  it  groweth  ia^ed 
-ICAL.  like  the  teeth  of  a  eombe,  £ng- 
.KALLT.  lishmen  used  to  call  vain  and 
pRmd  braggers,  and  men  of  mean  discre- 
tioa  and  judgement,  Coxcombes,  Because 
natural  idiots  and  fools  haue  and  still  do 
aeeustome  themselTes  to  wear  in  their 
cappea,  eoekta  feathers,  or  a  hat  with  a  neck 
and  bead  of  a  eoelr  on  the  top,  and  a  bell 
thereon,  &c.  and  think  themselves  finely 
fitted  and  proudly  attired  therewith." — 
JIms.  See  Cock.  It  is  also  app.  to  the 
head  or  skull  alone. 

COY,  SL  ad,      <«Fr.  Qaoy,  —  quiet,  still, 

peaceable,   restful,    ease- affecting, 

fandit,  cahn,"  (Cot) ;  to  which  may 

be  added — ^affecting  ease,  affecting 

iiidiSerence,  affectmg  reserve. 

To  eoy, — ^to  quie^  to  stil^  to  soothe,  to 

cabn,  to  assuage,  to  appease,  to  caress,  to 

sllore,  to  entice,  to  decoy. 

Gsy,  in  Chaucer,  frequently,  says  Jun., 
is, — sflent,  quiet,  modest,  bashAil ;  To  cme^ 
— ^to  play  the  demure  and  modest  man ; 

abo,  to  aMuage,  to  appease. 

Fr.  CWy.  or  OtM»f ,  corrupted  from  the  L.  QuieiMt ; 
ft  CMO;  8p.  Qtudu.    Ac-  De- 

COZ,  a.     A  contraction  of  Cousin,  (qv.) 

COZEN,  a.     To  entice,  to  allure,  delude, 

deceive,  defraud,  cheat,  {to  chouse, 

qv.) 

•mo.  yjaa.  derives  from  the  t.  CottWa,  qd. 
(a  deerirc  say  one  per  speciam  afllnitatis.  Jun. 
— ikts  this  etymology,  hut  prefers  the  D.  Kooatn, 
ftpf  time,  hbmdiri.  adolail,  to fewa npon,  soothe, 
m  taiaar.  Hm  pirimltive  prohahly  is  the  A.  S. 
C^tmimM,  to  cry, to  tempt;  eostningt  trial,  tempta- 
tiaa.  **  Aibd  Bc  gelssdde  thn  ns  on  eoflHaa^;"— 
Aad  lead  us  noC  mto  lewiplaUon. 

CRAB,  f .  a.     A  griping— animal  or  fiiiit 
-BT.  Crahby  or  Crmbbed,  ad. — ^griping, 

-no,  WL   biting,  pinching,    sour,  harsh, 
nsorose.     And — 
To  crmb, — to  be  or  cause  to  be 
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sour,  harsh,  morose ;  difficult;  to  embitter, 
or  cause  to  be  bitter. 

Dan.  ft  A.  8.  Crabba:  D.Krabbe;  Qer-Krabbe, 
kreba ;  Ft.  SerevUte.  Wach.  thinks,  from  Ger. 
Krup^n  ;  A.  S.  Creopan^  reptare,  to  eretp.  Other 
etymologists,  from  Gr.  Kapo/Sof;  L.  Carabua, 
eaueri  genus.  Jun.  thinks,  that  from  this  un- 
pleasant little  animal  (animalcule  inamceno,  hor- 
rente,  minaci,)  various  things  hitter,  difficult, 
rough,  grim  or  gloomy,  are  in  £ngi8h  called  erabba 
or  crabbedf  e.  g.  a  kind  of  bitter  and  unpleasant 
apple;  a  crabbed  look,  a  grim  or  gloomy  look. 
Sk.  derives  the  apple,  Pomum  lylvegtre^  from  the 
D.  Sehrabbenf  tckrappen^  to  scrape,  to  bite;  from 
its  biting,  sharp  and  rough  taste ;  and  erabbedt 
met  either  from  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  or 
harsh  taste  of  the  fruit.  Perhaps  by  change  of  y 
and  p,  into  their  cognates  e  and  b,  from  Go.  Greip- 
an,  to  gript.    Bee  CaAPPca,  and  Caia. 

CRACK,  s.  V,  or  Crake,  v.  Crack  is  app. 
-BR.  to  the  noise  made,  when  any  thing 
-ING.  brittle  partially  bursts  or  breaks 
-LE.  asunder;  also,  to  the  breach  or 
-LINO,  separation  itself;  also,  met  to 
-NEL.  bragging,  L  e.  breaking  or  bursting 
out,  sc  in  noisy  threats  or  boastings,  in 
clamorous  pretensions.  (See  To  Brao.) 
And  thus.  To  crack,  is — 

To  break  or  burst  astuder  partially; 
and,  cons.,  met  to  weaken,  to  injure,  to 
destroy. 

To  send  forth,  utter  or  emit  a  sharp  and 
sudden  sound. 

To  brag  or  boast;  in  older  authors 
written  Crake.  Bale  uses  the  expression 
brag  boasting;  and  Chaucer,  He  cracked 
bost.     See  Brao. 

Crackle  is  a  dim.  and  freq.  of  Crack. 

Cracknel, — a  kind  of  cake,  which,  when 
broken,  edit  crepitum,  sends  forth  a  a-ack. 

D.  KraC'ken;  Ger  -ken;  Fr.  Craquer;  It. 
Crocekiare;  Sp.  Cruair;  Sll  formed  from  the 
sound. — Sk.  A  source  of  etymology,  Wach.  ob- 
serves, not  to  be  resorted  to  without  necessity; 
and  in  this  instance  perhaps  it  is  so.  The  A.  S. 
Hrac-od,  with  the  prefix  ge,  would  give  ge-hracod, 
and  by  a  common  course  of  corruption,  gract  or 
croc,  crack  (or  ero^y— from  the  v.  ir  r«e-oa,  affli- 
gere,  to  dash  against.    See  Rack. 

CRADLE,  V.  s.  A  small  car  (or  crate) — 
for  rest  or  repose ;  (in  infancy,  in  sickness) 
— for  support,  or  strength ; — a  case  or  frame, 
for  supporting,  strengthening,  holding  to- 
gether. 

The  V.  To  place,  to  lay,  to  repose,  to  nurse 
— in  a  cradle ;  and  gen.  and  met  to  lay,  to 

repose,  to  nurse. 

A.  S.  Cradele ;  Lye  thinks  it  a  dim.  of  Cr«/. 
Sk.  is  more  decided :  Cr«/,— carrus,  addit&  termi- 
nationediminutlvA;  qd.  carrutut,  i.e.  vehiculum 
infantile.  Crat  or  car<,  (by  transposition)  from 
the  A.  S.  Cyrran,  to  turn.  See  Cast,  and  Ckatb. 
Dis-  £n- 

CRAER.    See  Crater. 

CRAFT,  v.  f.  Art,  science,  any  trade, 
-Y.  requiring  art  or  dexterity  ;  and 

-ILT.  (by  the  fault  of  those  possessed 

-INESS.  of  this  mental  power)  app.  to  the 
-LESS.  power  of  deceiving,  to  artifice,  to 
-s-MAN.     fraud. 

-MASTER.  ''Trade  or  Crcfi"  is  a  common 
lesal  and  mercantile  expression ;  and  cer- 
tam  small  vessels  employed  in  trade,  are 
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called  Crttfti  i.e.  crafiert  or  troden;  for 
by  this  latter  name  they  are  also  signified. 

Craftes-man^  in  Chaucer, — a  skimil  nnan. 

A. 8.  Cntft;  Oer.  Dan.  &  Sw.  Kraft;  power, 
strength.  Wach.  thinkt  the  word  was  orig.  KraU 
Arom  the  Gr.  Kparov.  Of  this  Ihre  doubts.  Jun. 
obssrTes  that  craft  Is  ftequently  used  by  Chaucer 
tot  ttremgik:  transferred  from  bodUy  strength  to 
mental :  and  thus  app.  to  art,  fcc.  Craft  wIU  form 
regularly  from  the  «.  To  crave;  Craved,  erav% 
craft.  To  crave  is,  to  beg,  to  require,  to  seek ; 
and.  hence,  to  Inquire :  and  the  paet  p.  cons., — 
taught,  learned,  skilled.  Som.,  —  Crteft,  Ars, 
sdentia,  perliia,  artiflcium;  crt^t,  art,  science, 
siclll,  cunning;  though  now  adayes  it  hare  almost 
lost  the  primitive  signification,  and  for  the  most 
part  is  taken  for  fraud  or  deceit.  Crteftigt  crafty ; 
craft-lease,  I.  e.  craftless;  ereeftlic,  craftily. 
"  Cujui  artifex  et  conditor  eit  Deus,"  is  rendered 
by  WicUf, "  Whose  crt^fU  man  and  maker  is  God.** 
Out-  Un- 

CRAG,  f.  Probably  the  aame  word  as 
-G-ED,  ad.  Crack,  (qv.)  and  app.  to  the 
-EDME8S.  cracked,  broken,  {ragged,  q?.) 
-T.  rough  or  rugged,  jagged,  points 

-INE88.  or  projections  of  a  rock ;  also 
app.  to — ^the  neck ;  to  a  part  of  a  neck  of 
mutton. 

Mlns.,  ftt>m  Cam.-Br.  Craeg,  rapes.  Sk.  derives 
both  from  Ger.  &  D.  Kraeghet  Jugulus,  cervix,  (the 
neck,)  ut  lummitas  montium,  qun  sspiusprdr- 
ruptii  ruplbus  obsita  est. 

CRAKE.    See  Crack. 

CRAM,  V.  To  stuff  or  stow,  to  pack  or 
press,  or  squeeze  close ;  to  stuff  or  stow, 
EC  the  stomach  with  excess  of  food;  to 
compress,  to  constrict 

Dan.  Krammer.  **  A.  8.  Crammait,  fhrcire,  in- 
farclre,  densare,  eonstipare.  to  ituflTor  craoisM." — 
Som.  Formed  ftom  v.  Hremnuin,  to  ram,  (qv.) 
Ge-krem,  grem  or  gram,  cram.    Sea  Cramp. 

CRAMBE,  s,  Mr.  Gifford  quotes,  in  ex- 
planation,  "  A  play  at  short  verses,  in  which 
the  word  is  given,  and  the  parties  contend 
who  can  find  most  rhymes  to  it"  Perhaps, 
cram,  Uv^,  or  How  in — the  most  rhymes. 
Strutt  (Sports  and  Pastimes,  iv.  4,)  explains 
Crambo  similarly. 

CRAMP,  i>.  s,  ad.  To  contract  or  draw 
together,  to  constrain,  to  confine,  restrain 
or  restrict;  to  hold  or  keep  in  confine- 
ment, bonds  or  fetters ;  to  bind  or  fetter. 

Cramp,  the  ad. — crabbed,  difficult 

Chaucer  writes  Crampish,  v. 

Ger.  Krumpea,  contrahl,  L  e.  per  lineam  curvam 
in  ee  relroAi;  Sw.  Krympa,  krumpna;  D.  Krimp, 
indigence,  narrow  or  contracted  circumstances; 
krimping,  contraction ;  kramp,  ipasm,  because  it 
contrscts. — Waeh.  Dan.  Krampe.  It  leems 
formed  upon  the  v.  To  cram,  to  press  or  com- 
press, to  constrict    And  see  CaiM p  and  Csump. 

CRANCH.    See  Craunch. 

CRANE,  s.  V.    App.  to— A  machine  for 
-age.      raising  weights,  as  well  as  to  tiie 
-LING,     bird,  both  m  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem languages. 
A.  S.   Craen ;   D.  Kraene ;  Ger.  Kran  ;   Gr. 
Tepavof,  grus  animal,  and  grus  maehina.   Tepavot 
alunt,  quia  ynv  cpcvva,  lerram  ecrutatur,  semina 
in  arvis  satis  legens,  est  enim  ex  ewepfioXojoit, 
.  aut  quia  cinereo  et  cano  est  c<4ore,  tanquam 
senez,  yepw. — liarlin. 
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CRANK,  V,  s.  ad.  CroMk,  is— wrcadBd, 
-KLE  twisted,  bent  To  crsait,— to 
•KLING.  bend,  to  wind,  to  turn.  A  crmk, 
— a  bending,  a  winding  course  or  way; 
any  thing  bent  or  turnMl;  a  course  out  of 
a  straight  line,  crossing.  In  Milton  (met) 
a  twist,  a  jeik;  or,  as  Warton  eslls  it,  "i 
cross  purpose."  In  Burton,  —  a  fprw^ 
doer,  a  cheat  A  ship  is  crank  when  ihe 
cannot  keep  a  steady  course ;  cons.  Otisi^ 

Pliant,  agile,  brisk,  lively,  jolly ;  ssd  (si 
Mins.)    "  lustie,    courageous,    spiritfbL" 

See  Buxom. 

D.  Kranek-en,  krenck-en,  deUlitare,  to  deU- 
Utate  or  wesken.— JCt/ton.  Ger.  Ktawlm,  sxiDt- 
sre.— ^acA.  Sw.  Kraeucka,  deteriorem  redden, 
to  deteriorate  or  cause  to  be  worse.  Howell  con- 
siders the  Eng.  Crank,  though  used  in  a  dliecUr 
opposite  signification,  to  be  the  Dutch  woid.  St 
dislikes  such  aotiphrases ;  and  prefers  ««•  or 
onkranek,  non  seger,  the  initial  syfisble  being  kit 
through  the  ravages  of  time.  Wsrton,  (oa  MIltSB,) 
considers  the  word  to  be  unexplaixied,  sod  tkst 
we  are  to  understand  by  it.  erote-pnrpoaa,  Uisa* 
calls  it  an  old  word,  and  still  hi  use  smoss 
country  people  for  *'  lustis,  oouragioos,  spicitlkiL 
He  adopts  the  antlphrasis  rejected  by  Sk. 

Cranek  is  in  Dut.  Kronckelen,  to  wring  or 
wrench,  to  bend :  and  kronkeUn  is  composed  of 
the  prefiBZ  pA«  or  ke,  and  wronkelem,  to  wrtojf « 
wrench,  to  bend:  ke-ivronkelen,  droppiag  tkt  f 
and  w  in  hasty  pronunciation,  becomes  krenkitn. 
The  cons.  usu;es  may  be  deduced  with  u  little 
difllculty  as  those  of  bu»em  or  bou^eome,  ttm 
the  V.  To  how,  I.  e.  bend.    See  CaiXKLs. 

CRANNY,  s.  -lED.  A  small  crsck,  deft, 
or  fissure  :  a  rent. 

A  Grannie,  craine  or  deft.  Fr.  Crea,  cren;  It 
Crenu;  L.  Crena;  perhaps  fkom  Gr.  Kps>»  i- 
fons,  sc.  a  fissure  or  chink,  throng  which  waMr 
may  pass  or  Issue.— JfiM.  Skin,  prefers  Old  Fr. 
Creneau,  though  to  this  he  ssslgns  the  ssme  oiifta, 
L.  Crena.    Ua- 

CRANTS,  s.     A  garland.     Mr.  Mslooe 

•  says,  that  in  the  first  folio  of  Shsk.  Bila 

was  substituted  by  the  editor  for  Crosft, 

the  reading  of  the  4to.  1604. 

D.  Krante;  Ger.  Kran% ;  Sw,  JCfCS*;  DM- 
Krands,  corona,  corolla ;  a  crown  or  gsilsad.  sM 
Crance,  In  Jsmieson. 

CRAPE,  s.  So  called  from  its  crisp  texture. 
Ft.Creepe,  er^pe;  It.  Creepe;  L.Crispu$,aiih 

CRAPL£,orGRAPFLE,s.v.  I  e.  To  grep- 
pie  or  gripe,  (qqv.) 

CRAPULA,  ».    A  giddiness  of  the  heai 

L.  Crapula;  Gr.  KpouaroXii,  wapa  re  ea^a  wA* 
\et¥,  dolor  caput  vibrane. 

CRASH,  V.  #.  -ING.  It  appears  to  be  tlie 
same  word  as  Crush,  though  usually  spi».  to 
the  sound  caused  by  the  act  of  cniilung> 
See  To  Crush. 

L.  Deniibu*  stridere,  perhaps  firom  D.  Sckre^k- 
en,  to  break  with  the  teeth,  to  eemmioute,  (m 
crush;)  or  rather  ITom  Fr.  Seeraser,  to  dm* 
croistir,  crogner,  crepitare.  Mins.  ftem  uw- 
Jtauechen,  strepitum  edere,  to  send  forth  s  soue. 
AU,  Sk.  adds,  from  the  sound. 

CRASIS,  *.  App.  to— The  temper  or 
temperature,  produced  by  the  «ixttm  w 

various  qualities.  ...^-rfi. 

Gr.  Kpatf-tr,  mlxlura,  temperaroonturo  corpom. 
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CRASS,  ocL     Gross,  heavy,  thick,  dull, 
•imiiT.  stupid. 

•11-vDfi.        L.  Crasnu,   &  mu}t&   came,  quasi 
trautu  Tel  eretusutf  it  earv  vel  Kpeat, 
."Fmt.      Craaa  and  Grow  aeem  to  be  the 
See  Okom.    In- 


CRATCH,*  o.  i  e.  Seratchf  sculpere,  in- 
•ailpeK.  (See  Scratch.) — Jun,  *  Chaucer, 

CKATCH,  a.  Fr.  Creieche,  cresche, — a 
laek,  ox-stall,  or  crib. — Cot. 

Sk.  fisgm  L.  Cratiea,  eraiieulOf  crates^  a  hurdle. 
Bet  Ca^rx,  imfiru. 

CRATE,  s.  Now  chiefly  used  for  the  open 
lieker  or  wooden  case  in  which  earthen- 
vare  is  packed. 

L.  Cretci;  uwo  -rom  Kporciv,  quia  Ugnum  unum 
alteram  uoeC. — Fom.  A.  8.  Crtti  T   See  CaAOLC. 

CRAVAT,  «.  A  kind  of  collar  or  neck- 
doth. 

tk.  writes  it  ermhhat,  or  rather  crabai,  a  word 
ttm  leeefttlf  iDtrodoeed  into  thi«  country :  coi- 
tal OtomtUumt  taecauie  fint  used  by  the  Croats, 
Mm.  sajs>  the  Croat*  were  eom.  called  eravatet ; 
ssi  he  aames  the  year  1636  tor  the  time  of  the 
tibedaetion  of  this  article  of  dxesa  into  France, 
abeat  twentf-eeven  years  before  Butler  published 
fhe  three  flnt  cantos  of  his  Hudibras.  Ihre  has 
as  dmbt  the  word  is  of  Go.  origin,  compounded  of 
•row,  the  ncek,  and  wmdy  doth. 

€3tAY£,  V.    To  beg  with  all  eagerness,  to 

-ca.     beg  again  and  again ;  to  beg,  ask, 

-no.   seek  or  require — earnestly,  vehe- 

meiitly,  incessantly,  to  importune. — Jun, 

Dan.  Kroner;  Sw.  Xra^f-wa;  A. 8.  C-ra/Wefi, 
ntaie,  petere,  implorare,  to  ask,  to  beg.  to  desire. 
Ce^^f-iam,  to    reave,  to  rave,    to  be 


CSJiYlES,  ad.  a.  v.  "  Cravm— is  one  who 
hss  trmed  or  craoeii  his  life  from  his  anta- 
gonist, deztramque  precantem  protendens." 
— Teafo. 

Upon  this  #.  Shak.  has  formed  the  v.  To 

eraam, — to  deprive  of  strength  or  courage. 

OrtiM  «..Sk.  aays,  I  would  rather  derive  it  from 

flie  e.  To  croM,  quia  ttatim,  (se.)  ab  hoste  veniam 

CRAUNCH,  or  Cranch,  v.  To  crash, 
(vr.)  crush,  or  bruise,  with  the  teeth. 

u,  SeiraalsM,  faagere,  rumpere,  laniare,  firen- 
icn,  ct  raandere,  dentibus  nrangere.— JCi/tan. 
Cmatk,  (in  various  parts  proa.  Mchranchf)  is— (7«- 
fsasl.    See  Ravch. 

CRAW,  s.  The  crop  or  gorge  of  a  bird ; 
iilo  which  birds  receive  their  food,  before 
ttcy  pass  it  into  their  stomach. 
^  Ma  D.  Kraegk^t  Jugulum,  the  fbre  part  of  the 
>  laglnTtes,  which  Voss.  calls  the  sinus  inte- 
iicagnttnr.  G«r  Kragen ;  Sw.  Krage:  Dan. 
Mim,  9te  ilims.  axtA  Ikre. 

CRAWL,  cs.  -ER.  To  creep  and  To  crawl, 
iuy  sdmit  the  same  distinction  as  the  L. 
Apm  and  Serpere  do;  the  first  being 
iff^  to  aq>re8s  the  motion  of  a  short- 
kn^A  antina] ;  the  second,  the  motion  of 
noBsh  tipon  their  bellies,  as  the  worm, 
ths  ihig,  the  serpent. 

JUA^fT^  to  creep;  serptrtt  to  draw,  or  draw 
■ll— C  ea  the  belly.    D.  Krieten,  seatere,  pneser- 
tavanrihns.— i*. 

GRAY,  CsATBR,  or  Craer,  «.  "  Your 
Itttke  or  craer  made  here  for  the  riuer  of 
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Volga  and  the  Caspisn  sea  is  veiy  Htlc,  of 
the  burthen  of  30  tonnes  at  the  most" — 
Hacklayt.     Drayton  writes  Crea, 

Carpentier  (Supplement  of  Old  French  Words 
to  Ducange)  says,  Craier,—^^  Sorts  de  vaisteau  de 
guerre."  And  lu  his  Latin  Supplement,  "  Crau 
era,— navls  species,  adde  navls  piratica,  nostris 
etlam  Crater  J' 

CRAY-FISH,  or  Craw-pish,  *.  Mins, 
writes  Craie-fish  or  Craivish :  Sk.,  cray-Jlsh 
potius  crevice ;  both  say,  from  the  Fr.  Es- 
crevice  ;  which  Wach.  derives  from  the  Ger. 
Krebs,     See  Crab. 

CRAYON,  V.  *.     Fr.  Crayotmer, — to  paint 
or  draw  in  dry  colours ;  also,  to  draw  first 
lines,  or  make  the  first  draught  of  a  pic- 
ture.— Cot. 
From  Crage,  chalk. 

CRAZE,  V.  As  gen.  app. — To  weaken, 
-EDNESs.  to  debilitate,  to  impair,  to  de- 
-T.  prive  of  natural  strength,  to  bring 

-INESS.       to  a  state  of  imbecility. 

"  I  am  right  siker,  that  the  pot  was 
erased. ' ' — CItaucer. 

Ihre,  Lye,  and  Sk.  ftx>m  the  Fr.  Eeraser,  to 
crush,  to  break.  Mins.  from  the  Gr.  Kpaair,  tem- 
peramentum.  (See  Caxsis.)  He  who  labours 
under  any  disease,  is  said  to  be  erasie,  propter 
bvoKpacatavt  or  a  bad  temperature  of  body.  See 
DrscaAsr. 

CREAK,  V,  s.  -INO.  Creak  is  app.  to  the 
noise  emitted  by  ice  when  trodden  upon, 
before  the  crack :  to  the  noise  of  dry  shoes, 
or  of  a  door  opening,  &c.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  dim.  of  Crack,  (qv.  and  Croak.) 
Kreke,  as  used  by  Fabyan,  (a  crow  kreked) 

is  now  written  Croak, 

O.  Krekty  krick,  krieken ;  Fr.  Criquer^  eraquer. 
All  from  the  sound — Sk. 

CREAM,  V.  s.  -Y.    Cream  is  app.  met  to 

— The  richest  portion  of  any  thing.     To 

cream, — 

To  rise  to  the  surface,  as  cream  docs  ;  to 

take  or  skim  off  the  cream  or  richest  portion. 

Fr.  Crimt;  It.  Crema ;  A.  S.  Ream;  D.  Room; 
Oer.  Ram.  All.  says  Sk.  from  L.  Cremor,  (suppl. 
lactU. )  Cremor^  Voss.  derives  lit)m  Cem-ere,  be- 
cause it  is  that  fhtnesB,  which  is  separated  {aecer- 
nitur)  from  the  milk.  Seal,  (see  in  Men.  v.  Creme,) 
thinks  Cremor  an  old  French  word,  signifying  tne 
Juice  expressed  from  anv  grain  or  seed.  In  Devon, 
Lye  says.  Ream  is  still  used.  In  A.  S.  we  find 
iiite  rem,  in  Oer.  MUehraam.  A.  S.  Hrim,  is 
pruina^  the  suiierficial  hoar,  or  whiteness  of  f^ost, 
the  rimtf  iqv.) 

CREANCE,  V,  s.      Gen.— To  deal  upon 

credit     -er,  *. — a  surety.  Udal. 

L.  Credent,  "Fr.  Creance,  »— liilh,  belief. 
Creanee,  v.  to  borrow."— Tyrip.  "  Fr.  Creaneer, 
to  promise,  to  assure  by  Yii»  promise ;  to  under- 
take upon  his  word."— Co<. 

CREASE,  V.  t,     A  line  or  mark  formed 

by  crossing. 

This  wonl,  so  common  in  speech,  is  rare  in 
writing.  R.  of  Gloucester  write*  Crusade  or 
Croisade,  Cregsery,  and  Crossed,  Creyted;  whence, 
says  Mr.  Heame,  I  think  came  the  common  word, 
Creased  or  Creased.  Sk.  thinks  from  the  L.  Creia, 
chalk.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  line  or  mark  drawn  by 
ekatkf  or  from  the  Ger.  ITrettt,  circiOus.  Mr. 
Heame's  etvm.  appears  the  more  rational. 
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CREATE,  V,  ad.     To  creaU,  is  used  to 
-INO.  denote,— To    cause  to   be  or 

-lOK.  exist,  to  give  being  or  existence 

-IVE.  to,  to  originate,  or  give  origin 

-OR.  or  rise  ;  to  beget ;  to  form  or 

-AESS.  frame,  to  fashion ;  to  make,  to 

-Rix.  effect,  to  produce. 

-URE.  ^H.  More,     ^Cudworth, 

>URE-LES8.  Fr.Cr^r,  HiUur,  -ature;  It.  Cre-are, 
TV  -atore,    -atura ;    8p.  Crear,    eri-aff 

-adoT  /  L.  Creatum,  past  p.  of  Creart ; 
-SHIP.  Qy  Kpoiveiv,   tfficere,    perficere,    to 

-  AL.  effect,  to  perfect.  Qy.  A.8.  Ge-ar-iaity 

-IZE,  V*  Gpr-ian,  par-are  f  Con- Dc-  In-  or 
-I«NO.t       U"-  Mi8-  Pro-  Re. 

CREBROUS,  ad,     L.  Creber,  equivalent 
to, — Often,  numerous. 

CREDIT,  V,  s.    To  put  or  place,  to  re- 
-ABLE.  pose  —  trust  or  confidence; 

-ABLT.  to  confide,  to  trust,  to  be- 

-ABLENESS.  Ucvc ;  to  hsvc  fiuth  or  afli- 
-OR.  ance,   to   rely,    (sc.    on  the 

-RIX.  honour,  the  fidelity;)   to  be 

-DUi-iTY.  sure,  assured,  or  secure ;  to 
-ous.  place  to  the  credit ;  to  confer 

-OUSLT.  credit, 

-ousNESS.  Creditt  s, — faith  reposed,  con- 
-ENCY.*  ferred    or    bestowed:    trust, 

confidence  in,  reliance  on,  sc.  the  honour 
or  fidelity;  reputed  integrity  or  fidelity; 
repute  or  reputation. 

Creditor, — one  who  believes,  a  believer  ; 
one  who  trusts,  &c. 

Credulity  is  now,  though  not  formerly, 
restricted  by  usage,  to  what  Mins.  calls, 
lightnesse  of  belie£  Fr.  CrMtUi-ti  ;  It 
-/ft;  L.  Credulitas, — *  Warner. 

It.  &  L.  Cred-ert,  -Uum;  Fr.  Croire;  Bp.  Crter ; 
Voui.  preferg  the  Gr.  Xpnt«<vt  muluo  dare ;  ibi 
(he  observes)  mutuum  damns,  cum  quid  de  meo 
fit  tuum,  aut  de  tuo  roeum ;  an  explanation  which 
does  not  throw  much  light  upon  his  etym.  The 
L.  Cred-erg,  is,  perhaps,  the  A.  8.  Ge-  or  Ce-rad- 
an,  Crad-an  :—IUed-ian^  to  put  or  place  before ;  to 
propose ;  and  hence,  to  suppose.  See  To  Read. 
Ac-  Con-  Dis-  In-  or  Un-  Mia-  Over. 

CREED,  *.     Crecrf,— that  which  we  credit 
Cred-ent.         or  believe. 
-ENCE,«.  V.       Credence     is     as     common 
-ENTiAL,ad«.  among  our  old  writers    as 
-IBLE.  Credit, 

-IBILITY.  Shelton  uses  Credence  as  a 

-IBLT.  V, ;  snd  Warner,  Creed, 

-IBLENE88.        Cre<feis/faA— that  which  gives 
or  confers  credence  or  credit.     See  Credit, 

and  Belief. 

"  The  Creed  or  BeUefe^  ik  L.  Credo,  i.  e.  to  be- 
lieve, quod  sit  artlculorum  fidei  nostro  sym- 
bolum ;  Gall.  De  Credo,  le  symbole  des  Apostres ; 
It.  li  Credo,  il  symbole  de  gli  Apostoli ;  Sp.  £1 
Credo,  o  symbolo  des  los  Apostoles.  Symbolum, 
i.  coUatio  Aposiolorum."— Jlfin#.    In-  Un. 

CREEK,  V,  s,  -T.    Mins.  calls  it— A  nook 
or  corner  in  a  haven  or  river. 

It  is  probably  the  same  word  as  Crook, 

(qv.) 

Mins.  thinks,  Arom  the  v.  To  ereakt  from  the 
noise  made  by  the  waters  In  so  confined  a  spot. 
Sk.  prefers  Ger.  Kneehen,  repere.  serpcre,  to 
ereep,  to  crawl ;  quia,  sc.  mare  sen  fluvius  inter 
UWm  proeerfii,  eique  se  ingerlt 
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CREEP,  V.  To  move  with  a  alov  and  km 
-ER.  pace,  sluggishly,  lasily,  lurkiagly. 
- INGLY.  See  To  Craw l,  from  which,  (met) 
it  is  scarcely  distinguishable. 

A-  8.  C-reop-an  ;  D.  Krvypen,  rep-ete,  urjhen', 
Dan.  Kryben,  a  creeping;  app.  to  the  slow  motioB 
of  a  short-legged  animal,  as  the  lizard. 

CREMATION,*.    A  burning. 
L.  Crem-are,  -atum,  to  bum.    Con-  In- 

CREPUSCUL.INE,  ad,  -lous.  Per- 
taining to  twilight. 

Fr.  Crepttsele;  L.  Crepueeulum,  Of  uneertsin 
origin. 

CRESCENT,  ad,  t,  v.  Growing,  enlarg- 
-ENCE.  ing.  The  *.  is  app.  to  the  moon 
-IVE.*  in  her  sUte  of  growth,  till  the 
shows  one  half  of  her  enlightened  side;  to 
any  thing  formed  or  shaped  like  the  moos 
in  that  state  of  growth. — *Shak, 

Ft  Croi§-tre,  -eant ;  It.  Cre-ecere,  seenU !  Sp. 
'Cer,  'Ctent* ;  L.  Cr«c*ii*,  p.  p.  of  \reieen,  to 
grow.  Sic  ereaeere,  est  eretueeret  acdpere  sag- 
mentum  In  earit«,  napa  to  upeat. — Seal. toCtiun, 
c.  123.  Create-ere  may  be  fonned  upon  Cte^t. 
Ac-  Con-  Do-  £n-  or  in-  £z-  Super- 

CRESS,  8.    AncienUy  written  Ker$e,  (qv.) 

A  plant 

A.  8.  Carae  or  cer»e;  D.  Keru;  Oer.  JTrwir; 
8w.  Kraua;  It.  Cree-eionti  Fr.  -wa.  Bo  caUrt, 
says  Men.,  i  ereecendo, 

CRESSET,  #.  Mins.  calls  it  an  old  word 
used  for  a  lantern,  or  burning  beacoa; 
from  D.  Keerse,  candela.  Sk.  prcfen  Fr. 
Croisset,  a  little  cross,  because  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  usually  placed  upon  beacoM. 

CREST,  V,  «.  "  Fr.  CresU,—^  erett,  cop, 
-ED,arf.  comb;  also  a  tuft  or  litUe  pls«e, 
-LESS.      sUnding  at  the  top  o^"""^' 

To  crest, — to  wear  a  crest;  to  sdora 
with  a  crest;  to  serve  for,  stsnd  in  the 
place  or  stead  of,  a  crest. 

Crest-fallen,— {met)  dejected,  humbled, 

dispirited.  _.  ^ 

Fr.  Creei-e;   It.  fr  Sp.  -«;  ^S'^!?-,^,f' 

certain  etymology.  (See  Rissa.)  Qy.  Ce-fW!  w 

CRETACEOUS,  a</.    Chalky. 

h.  Creta,  chalk. 
CREVICE,  V,  s.  «  Fr.  Crevasser,''to  chop, 
chawn,  chap,  chmk,  rive  or  cleave  tsun- 

der."--Co^  ^^ 

Sk.  says,  Cremtee,  or  erevis,  from  ff-  yJI^T' 
riraa,  a  chink,  firom  L.  Ctepare,  i.  e.  tia^  » 
hiscere,  to  leap  asunder,  to  yawn  or  gspe- 
Crepatura  /  A.  S.  Ge-reaJ-an,  to  rive. 

CREW,  s,  App.  to— A  collected,  mixed, 
number  or  assembly  of  persons ;— a  eref»  « 
noble  knights  ;  a  ship's  crew. 

Written  by  some  of  our  old  writers  J\'^J' T 
«iid  by  Mins.  (in  his  first  ^Jj^**";  „J*  .f.^ 
Accrue,  (or  crae,)  i  e.  a  K«>'^t»»U.^";5,f2, Ti 
menution.  (See  Accaaw )  .  8^.  prei«J 
Kroegkren,  cauponari.  potaij.  ««»'"^^S^ 
rous^  to  drink;  and  thus  todenotej--sns«m«^ 
or  company  of  drinking  or  jovi^  ^STcaow^ 
Crfarf,cr«rt,l8aerefr,orcroiprf.    SeeCaowr 

CREWEL,  Crewell,  or  Cruel,  *  »• 
The  name  of  a  kind  of  Ane  worsted. 
Sk.  thinks  from  the  Ger.  ITtoirW,  kleftti,  *^ 
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fflom.  (See  Cubit.)  And 
klawet,  he  MicTn  to  Iw  a  contnctiun  or  oor- 
lUpiMm  of  tbe  L.  GUbuiuM;  Wach.  edda,  or  the 
Gr.  KmXc^ ,  woUtrt,  to  roIL 

CUBf  fc  «.    To  crihbj  is  a  common  word 
fer— 4d  tmke,  to  steal,  to  purloin. 

To  cribbf — to  put,  pUce,  inclose,  con- 
ine,  as  in  a  tribh  or  any  small  place  made 
to  tdu  or  receive :   as  a  bed,  a  stall,  a 


A.  &  CffjiMtf  ;  Daa.  KrybU  ;  D.  iCHp^,  krtbU  ; 
Gcr  f  rypn;  krmppe.  Som.  explains  A.  8.  Crgbbej 
a  oMKh  er  bed,  a  stall  or  stable;  a  manger  or 
cnMfc  Jan.  sayi,  lie  has  never  found  the  word 
fa  A.  8.  noofdc,  and  thinks  it  was  taken,  in  ho- 
manm  beati  salvaims,  ft-om  cpo^Toc,  Uettu,  a 
tad.  Wacfa.  eooaiders  the  primitive  to  be  Krippg^ 
pectcn,  a  comb ;  deriving  Its  application  ttvm  the 
fona  af  the  b«n  or  lattice- work,  within  which  the 
iiddei-  was  placed.  Cri^  is  most  probably  a  cog- 
nate of  Or^    See  Oaipa,  and  Ckab. 

CIlICKfj.  -ET.     A  stiilbess,  sc   in  the 


Criekeij  th«  insect,— certainly  from  the 
or  sound  it  utters. 

Cricktt,  the  game,  from  A.  S.  Criece,  a 
slsi^  {crieeef  eg'ricce^)  —  with  which  Uie 
baDs  were  struck.  Fr.  Croce,  erosse,  a  cro- 
asr  or  Biahop's  staff;  also  a  cricket  staff, 
or  tba  eroofced  staff  wherewith  boyes  play 
St  erieteL — Col.    See  CaooK,  and  Racket. 

Crtet  or  trmk,  in  the  neck,  Jun.  thinks,  is  firom 
A.fi.Cirarr«,  (Bag.  CrtUeh,)  a  statf;  because  the 
aatk  of  ooe  so  afflicted  is  as  stUT  and  immovable 
as  a  d^f.  8k^  that  it  may  be— to  creaA  or  erack, 
baaaaae  Hm  naek  feels  as  if  It  would  eraek  or 
barrt  aaaoder.  In  Sir  John  Davles,  **  such  turns 
sai  crtelM,*  It  seems  to  be  no  other  than  ereek, 
(^.)  a  n»ok  or  comer.  • 

GEIMS, «.     An  act  contrary  to,  in  viola- 
>ffuu  tion  oi^  some  Uw,  human  or 

-LESS.  divine ;  a  failure  in  the  per- 

-a'ALtmd.u  formance    of  that   wliich    is 
ordered ;  an  opposition  or  re- 
sistance to,  an  offence  against, 
that  which  is  ordered ;  a  do- 
ing of  that  which  is  ordered 
not  to  be  done:   sc  ordered 
by  human  or  divine  authority. 
Critne  is  also  app.  both  to  the 
cause,  the  source  or  origin, 
tiK  temptation  to  the  criminal  act ; — **  The 
tree  of  lifie,  the  crime  of  our  first  father's 
ftlly**  (Spenser); — and  to  the  effect;   the 
the  infamy,  the  reproach ;  or  aa  we 
sty,  the  CrimiMaiUff, 
*Sir  T,  More,    HoUand.     ^State  Trials, 
m.ML    lUammmuL 

ft  Crim-4;  IL  -<m;  Sp.  k  L.  Crimem.    Quia, 

(■ffi  Toaa.)  qui  judlcaT,  is  litem  ttpartU^    ao 

A  fslao  dittimptUtf  hine  thetum  est,  ut 

(i.«.  ditimo,  s^ungo,  senaro,)  secundarlo 

It  pro^ndieare,  a  qui  ttoifflcatlone  est  Grse- 

^^ifia,  pro  Jodieio,  et  Latinum  crimen  pro 

qala  ob  crimen^  aliquis /vtf<ealiir  ae  dam- 

The   A.  8.   Qriwfau,    sKvlre,   fremere, 

,  in  mieas  flrangere.)  seems  to  pre&ent  a 

mmt  salisflKtory  etym.    Dis-  Re- 

CRIMP,  SI.  ad.  -LE.  To  contract  or  draw 
tyttwr,  to  confine  tightly  or  closely,  and 
MS  to  wrinkle ;  and  also  to  crisp,  or  cause 
to  be  crisp. 
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Crimple  or  emmple  is  the  dim.  See 
Crump. 

Ger.  Knimpen;  D.  Kriwtp-tn;  Sw.  -a,  to  cramp 
or  crumpt  (qv.);  contrahere,  arctare,  coarciare. 
See  CaAMP.  Lye  has  Qt-crympi^  crimped ;  cala- 
mistratus. 

CRIMSOK,  p.  $.  ad,  App.  to, — a  reddish 
purple  (colour),  less  bright  than  Carmine, 
though  the  words  are  the  same. 

Fr.  Cramoifi ;  It.  Cremui ;  Sp.  Carmesi ;  D. 
Karmtiifn;  Ar.  K*nne%.  Com.  called  CarmeMf- 
num,  because  made  from  a  worm  which,  in  the 
Phcenician  tongue,  is  called  earmea.—lTi/iaft.  £n- 

CRINGE,  V.  9,  -iNo.  To  bend  or  bow  * 
to  do  or  perform  any  act  of  servile  sub- 
mission or  obedience  ;  any  fawning,  flatter- 
ing courtesy  or  compliance.  See  To  Crank. 
Demisso  corpore  serviUter  devenerari,  —  Lye ; 
who  resorU  to  the  Heb.  Sk.  says,  perhaps  from 
Ger.  Krieeken,  to  creep  or  crawl.  To  cringe  is 
formed  from  ye-  or  ce-  (e  hard)  wHjfp-aa,  to  twist, 
to  bead. 

CRINITE,  *.  Crinet.  Pertaining  to,  re- 
sembling, hair ;  or  a  lock  of  hair. 

Crinet,  is  used  by  Gascoigne  for  a  lock  of 
hair, 

L.  Criniiue,  Crinis^  a  lock  of  hair,  tnim  Gr. 
Kpivetw,  eernere,  to  separate ;  from  the  custom  of 
eeparating  the  hair  Into  locks.— See  Vote, 

CRINKLE,  9.  «.  -INO.  The  dim.  of 
Cringe, 

To  wrench,  wring,  or  wrinkle ;  to  bend, 
to  bow,  to  wind. 

CRIPPLE,  V,  s,  ad.  Written  Crepil  and 
CreepU  in  old  writers. 

To  cause  to  creep  /  and  thus, — to  lame ; 
to  injure  or  destroy  the  power  of  motion ; 
to  deprive  of  the  use  of  the  limbs. 

D.  kreepelt  from  Krepen^  scipere,  to  cr«fp ;  qui, 
manibus  pro  pedibns  ntens,  homi  eerpU,  (ereept.) 
—Sk, 

CRISIS,  9,  The  point,  the  moment  or 
time  of  decision,  of  determination. 

Fr.  Cri»-e;  It.  -4;  Sp.  ft  L.  Crieie;  Gr.  K|>i^ir, 
from  Kptvetv^  to  decide,  to  judge.  Dies  critici, 
(Holland,  Critical  days,)  1.  e.  dies  Judiciales,  days 
for  Judgment,  for  decision. 

CRISP,  V.  ad.  -ATION.  To  twist,  to  curl, 
to  wind  about  or  along. 

To  twist,  sc  into  a  state  of  stiiihess, 
into  fixed  curls ;  to  curl ;  to  cause  to  be 
stiff  or  unbending;  and  thus,  cons,  to  be 
frangible ;  brittle. 

Fr.  Cresp-e ;  It.  &  Sp.  •«  ;  L.  Criepue,  which 
Tooke  considers  to  be  from  the  A.  S.  Cirpt-4an, 
crupare^  toiquere,  to  twist.  Formerly  written 
Cirps,    See  lars. 

CRITERION,  i.  That  by  or  from  which 
a  decision  or  judgment  is  to  be  made. 

Gr.  Kpiriiptov,  from  Kpt¥-eiv,  to  discern,  to  de- 
cide, to  Judge. 

CRITIC,  adt,  v.*  Able  to  discern,  to 
-AL.  distinguish,  to  decide,  to  judge. 

-ALLY.  See  Discern,  and  Crisis. 
*isB,  V,  To  criticise, — to  examine,  investi- 
-ISCR.  gate,  or  inquire  into  ;  to  pass 
•  isif.  sentence,  to  give  opinion  upon, 
-TiQUE,  s.  as  a  crt^fc  ;  i.  e,  as  one  able  to 
discern,  to  distinguish,  to  decide,  to  judge. 
*  Brewer, 
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Gr.  Kp<TiJcot,  from  icpty-«tv.  to  discern,  to  decide, 
to  Judge.    Dia-  Hyper-  Hypo- 

CROAK,  ©.  *.      App.  to  the  cry  of  the 
-ER.  raven,  of  the  frog,  and — 

-I NO.         Croaker, — one  who  forbodes  ill, 
(with  little  or  no  cause.) 
As  the  raven's  croak  is  thought  to  for- 
bode  ill  luck, — ^To  croak  is  used  to  denote — 
To  forbode,  to  prognosticate  ill  luck; 
discontentedly  ;  in  a  spirit  of  discontent 

A.  S.  Craeeitan^  erocilart,  to  crokt  like  a  crow. 
-  Som.  Ft.  Cro-oMieft  -aquer  :  It.  -eiiare ;  L, 
Crocire;  Gr.  Kp«f-e«w.— To  eroak  like  A  frog: 
Fr.  Croauer;  L.  Coaxare ;  Gr.  Koaf-etv.  All  laid 
to  be  from  the  sound.    But  see  To  Crxak. 

CROCK,  ».  -ERY,  *.      A  vessel  made  of 

clay,  and  dried  by  heat 

A.  S,  Crocea  ;  D.  Kruyckt ;  GcT.  Krvg ;  Dan. 
Krukke.  Of  uncertain  etymology.  Perhaps  so 
called  from  its  britlleness  or  liability  to  crack. 

CROCKS,  *.  Crooked  timbers,  resting  on 
stone  blocks,  to  support  the  roof  of  ancient 
buildings.— CratJen  Dialect.  See  Crotchet. 
*•  Crock,  in  the  North,  and  Crok,  Sc.  is  an 
old  ewe.  To  crok,  Sc.  is  to  crook,  to  bend ; 
gen.  *  to  suffer  decay  from  age.'  Crock,  or 
Crook,  is  also  a  disease,  a  kind  of  spasm." 
—Sk. 

**  Beware  also  to  spume  against  a  nail ; 
Striue  not  as  doth  a  crock  against  a  wall." 

CROCO-DILE,  #.    An  animal. 

Fr.  Croeodil-e ;  It.&  8p.  -o;  L.  Crocodiltu;  Gr. 
KpoKodtiXov,  from  KpoKor,  and  6ei\ot,  quia  xpoxov 
decXio,  crocum  metuit ;  because  it  fears  or  dislikes 
the  crocus  or  Maffron  ;  whence  the  Egyptians  place 
sallTon  before  their  beehives,  to  protect  their 
honey  from  this  animal.— See  Fosa.  Pliny  throws 
no  light  upon  this  etym. ;  and  Herodotus  says, 
the  name  of  Crocodile  was  first  imposed  by  the 
lonians,  from  their  resemblance  to  lizards,  (so 
named  by  them,)  which  are  produced  in  the 
hedges. — Euterpe,  c.  69. 

CROCUS,  «.  -KERB.  A  root  producing  a 
saffron-coloured  flower ;  and — 

Crokers, — the  cultivators,  the  gatherers 
of  safiVon.     Of  uncertain  origin. 

CROFT,  *.  A  S.  Crofi,  a  little  farm,  a 
close  or  little  field  enclosed. — Som, 

Spel.  (in  V.  Croftum.)  thinks  from  the  Gr  KpV- 
irreiv,  iegere,  to  cover,  to  protect ;  in  which  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  other  etymologists.  Mins.  says,  a  cro/l 
is  a  little  close  joyning  to  a  house,  that  sometimes 
is  used  for  a  hempe-ptot,  sometime  for  corne,  and 
sometime  for  pasture,  as  the  owner  listeth.  It 
■eemeth  to  come  of  the  Old  Eng.  word  Creaft, 
signiiying  handiecraft ;  because  such  grounds  are 
for  the  most  part  extraordinarily  dressed  and 
trimmed  by  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  owner. 
Under- 

CROISABE,  or  Crusade,  v,  s.  App. 
-ADO.  gen.  to — Any  war,  any  attack,  any 
-ET.  hostility;  carried  on  with  religious 
zeal.  Fabyan  uses  the  r.  To  croysey  ; — to 
wear  the  badge,  to  serve  under  the  banner 

of  the  Cross. 

Fr.  Croisade;  It.  Crociata ;  Sp.  Cruzada,  from  L. 
Crux,  a  cross.  "  An  expedition  of  Christians  as- 
sembled out  of  divers  countreys  (by  preachings 
and  the  Pope's  bulls,)  against  the  Turks  and  other 
infidels ;  tearmed  so,  because  every  one  of  them, 
when  he  undertakes  his  Journey,  accepts  of,  and 
wears  on  his  cassock,  or  coat-armour,  the  badge 
of  the  cross.*'— Cot. 
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CROISANT,  *.      Crescent;    so  written 
after  the  Fr.  by  some  of  our  early  writers. 
Fr.  Croitre. 

CROK£D»  *.  "  His  croked  kempt,  and 
thereupon  set  an  ouche." — Con,  Am.  b.  5. 

Brocket, — short  under  hair  in  the  neck  is 
called  Crock ;  and  Sk.,  that  Crockets  are  locks 
of  hair  : — they  are  probably  curU  or  crooks. 

CRONE,  *.  -Y.  Crune,  croon,  or  erfne,v.t. 
crooning, — ^the  roar  of  a  bull,  the  bellow  of 
a  disquiet  ox,  also  of  a  cross  child. 

Cronies  are  those  who  grotm  or  grumble 
over  their  grievances  together. 

Crone,  croane,  erom ;  a  decrepit,  crafty  old 
woman. — Sk.  Verstegan  derives  from  A.8.  Cront. 
a  ewe.  Others  fh)m  Or.  Kpovor,  Saturn,  or  «powof, 
lasting.  But  Dr.  Jamieson  leads  us  to  the  true 
etym.  Croyn,  crone,  crune,  or  croon,  in  Sc. 
is  a  hollow,  continued  moan,  (or  rather  eroeii ;) 
the  moan  (or  jrroan)  of  those  who  habitusily  utter 
heavy  complaints  under  slight  indisposition:  it  U 
also  app.  to  the  hollow  murmuriitg  sound  widi 
which  old  witches  (t.  e.  the  eroner*,)  uttered  tbeir 
incantation ;  also,  to  the  incantatUin  itulf ;  aad 
ftxrther  (without  doubt)  to  the  inenntatrix  lier«ett 
And  thus  It  appears  to  be  from  the  ».  (D.  Krtm- 
an,)  to  groan,  by  the  common  interchange  sf  «  \ 
and  g  — See  Grose  and  Brocket. 

CROOK,  V.  s.  To  bend  or  bow,  to  tm 
>ED,  ad,  out  of  a  straight  line,  to  twist, 
-EDLT.  thwart,  warp  or  writhe  out  of  the 
-EDNESS.  direct  course.  Met  crooktiSar- 
-EN,*  V.  Perverse,  obstinate,  self- willed, 
bad-tempered,  ill-natured. — *HomiUes. 

D.Krook;  Get.  Kruyeke  ;  Dva.  Kroged ;  ft. 
Croc.  The  family  of  this  word,  says  Wsch.,  ista 
the  possession  of  the  Swede*,  with  whom  £foHs,ii 
Jo  curve,  bow  or  bend, — krock^  bowed;  saiknfiia, 
a  pastoral  stafi*,  and  a  staff  for  stooping  old  ineni 
{i.  e.  a  erutek,)  q.  Ce-week-an,  to  rack,  (qv.)   W- 

CROOP,  *.  A  diaeasc  in  the  (crop,  or) 
throat     A.S.  Cropp,  gutturis  vesicula. 

CROP,  *.     Crop-/a//,— with  a  full  stomscL 

- FUL.  Crop- sick, — sick  at  the  stomach, 

-SICK.  surfeited. — *Whiteloek, 

-SICKNESS.*  D.  Krop,  kroppe ;  Gtr.Krvpf.   Ths 

crop  or  craw  of  a  bird.    See  Ckaw. 

CROP,  *.  V.  -PING.  That  which  is  cuU 
sheared,  mown,  bitten  (ript)  or  plucked  off. 
And  thus,  further — 

That  which  rises  or  springs  up  on  tw 
surface;  the  summit,  tip,  or  top.  A.S. 
Croppas, — tops  or  crops  of  herbs,  Uie  ears  of 
corn. — Som, 

To  crop  is  also  used  for— To  sow  or  plant, 

sc.  for  future  cropping. 

D.  Krappen,  decerpere,  abscindere,  pw««jj™ 
rac«mos,  (Sk.)  to  cut,  mow,  bite,  pluck  olt    u»- 

CROSIER,  s.  Bar.  L.  Croda ;  Fr.  Crmti 
an  episcopal  staff;  from  croix,  a  cross,  of 
which  it  has  the  image  upon  the  top.  It » 
app.  by  Holinshed  to  the  cro«j-bearer ;  ty 
Hackluyt,  to  certain  stars  called  erossiers  or 
crofj- starres. 

CROSS,  V.  s.  ad.  pr.  To  pass  over,  w 
-INO.  that  the  line  of  passage  may  form 
-LET.  with  the  line  passed,  the  figure  of, 
-LY.  or  resembling  a  cross ;  to  move  ui 
-NESS,    such  direction  in  relation  to  another 
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inofiog  \oif ;  and  tbus,  to  eontrayene,  to 
hinder,  to  embatrass,  to  obstruct,  to  impede, 
to  thnn;  to  coanteract. 

And  cnu,  the  odL  (met)  is  thwarting, 
eaumeneting,  sc  the  wishes  of  others ;  and 
thm,  perrene,  ill-humoured,  iU«tempered, 
oxompljring,  peevish,  fretfuL 

Owi-let,  in  Chancer,  is  a  crucible  crost- 
ihaped.  And  see  Crucible. 
Cms  is  much  used  pre£ 
Thtt.fr.Cr9iMf  It.  Croce;  B^.Crux;  'L.Crum; 
(Le  Ct-net  and  Ct-ruc,  or  6e-riip,  from  Gt-torig- 
M,  19  oorer,  to  Ujr  otct  :  thus,  in  crossing  the 
sfUfOittaim  is  laaA  OTcr  the  other.)  To  erout 
(Sp.  Crmur;  Yi.  CroiMer,)  to  sign  or  mark  with  a 
croM ;  to  set  cross-wise :  to  lay  overthwart,  or 
ose  orecroH  another :  also  to  cut  or  divide  in  form 
of  a  cTMi,  like  X ;  also  to  cancel  or  croM  in  writ- 

CROTCH,  «.  -ET,  V.  t,      App.  to — Any 
abut  tors,  sudden  quirk. 
'  Crotcket  is  app.  by  Dryden  to  the  crooked 
pr(^  of  a  cottage ;  furcas  subiere  columns. 
See  Crocks.    Also  to  [  ]  in  Printing. 

Atnieket,  (for  a  humour  or  extravagant  fancy,) 
~4hmx  the  Pr.  Peindrt  i  la  eroUtque  or  groU$que  ; 
Id  psint  in  a  strange,  ridiculous,  rude,  and  inarti- 
taU  maaner.  An  elegant  metaphor,  Sk.  adds, 
derhrcd  firom  the  art  of  painting ;  for  absurd  fan- 
cies or  ideas  are  verY  similar  to  absurd  and  foolish 
faais  ef  things.  It  is  more  prot>ably  the  dim. 
of  CrsteA :  Fr.  Cro<eA«l,  eroCy  a  kook.    See  CaooK. 

CROUCH,  V.  «.  -INO.  To  crookt  to  cower, 
to  bend  or  bow  down,  to  stoop. 

Ftom  Pr.  CroeAv,  enwked  ;  or  Ger.  Kauehen.— 
SL  Pkabably  by  tlie  common  change  of  k  into  cA, 

CROUCH,  9.  To  crouch,  in  Chancer,  is 
to  tign  with  the  cross, — Tyrw,  Hence 
CnoAed  or  Croned  Friars ;  fratres  sanctae 
cnrit. 

CROUP,  *.  Croupe,  crouper,  or  crupper, 
"  Fr.  Croupe,  the  top  or  knop  of  a  bill ;  also 
the  nnnp  or  crupper  piece." — Cot,  See 
Ciop. 

CROUSE,*  ad.  Crouse^—jyT,  Jamieson 
■yi,— is  brisk,  lively,  bold,  apparently  brave. 
He  conuders  the  word  to  have  descended 
fiomDjjnpef;  Ger.  Krausf  Sw.-Go.  JCnw, 
Anu^,  ftgnii^ing — Crisp,  curled,  frizzled. 
%  primaiy  allusion,  he  adds,  seems  to  be 
to  a  cock,  who  is  said  to  be  erouse,  when  he 
^rirtiet  up  {rouses)  his  feathers,  so  as  to 
Duke  them  appear  as  if  curled.  See  Rouse, 
CttoooB. —  Drayton, 

CROW,  V.  s.  -ING.     The  1.  is  app.  to  the 
Mad,  and  to  the  bird 
To  ersw,  is  to  utter  the  soimd,  to  make 
(se.  of  a  coc^,)  in  triumph  or  de- 
i:  and  thus,  cons. — 
To  trinmph  over,  to  vaunt,  to  brag  or 
boat  over,  to  insult 

Cntofeet  is  app.  to— the  wrinkles  of  age 
Wtuven  the  cheek-bone  and  the  eyes. 

k.%.  Crumam  ;  Oer.  Krtteken  ;  galU  more  can- 
tMa,sn4  lUs,  panmi  dstorto  sensu,  flrom  the  ». ; 
la  A.I;.Cra«tt;  D.  JCrays;  Ger.  Krae,  a  crow, 
(■(.);  Db.  Krage,  AH  formed  from  the  sound. 
Ovir* 
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CROWD,  V,  s,  -iNQ.  To  thrust  or  press, 
to  shove,  to  flock  or  swarm  together. 

A  crowd,  is  a  collection,  a  many  of  per- 
sons, close  or  pressed  together.   See  Crew. 
"  O  firste  moving  cruel  firmament,  with 
thy   diurnal   swegh   that    croudest    ay." — 
Chaucer. 

**  A.  S.  Cruth  ;  turba  confertlssima.  A  crowds 
a  prease  or  throng  of  people."— Vom.  D.  Kruyden, 
to  thrust.    Un- 

CROWD,  v.*  s,  -ER.  A  musical  instru- 
ment, perhaps,  the  fiddle. — *JB.  Jonson, 

SpeL  says ;  Cro//a,— fidlcula  Britaniiica ;  Cam- 
bria hodie  a  eroud.  Numquld  kfidibu§,  Hlspan. 
CuerdOy  vel  Graec.  KpoTaX<C«>  strepo,  plaudo?  Sk. 
prefers  the  A.  S.  Cruth,  a  crowd  or  multiude,  qd. 
a  crowd  of  fiddlers.  See  Caowo,  ante.  Wiclif 
renders  the  L.  Chorus,  a  crouds. 

CROWN,  V,  s,  App.  to, — that  which  is 
-ER.  placed  upon  or  surrounds  the  head, 
-ET.  to  the  head  itself;  the  top  of  the 
-INO.  head,  the  top  or  summit  of  any 
-LESS,   thing. 

As  crot£m  is  a  mark,  sign  or  badge  of 
rank  and  dignity,  it  is  used  met  fot, — 

Dignity,  honour,  glory,  ornament,  per- 
fection, completion,  consummation. 

To  crown, — to  put  on,  or  cover  with,  a 
crown  ;  sc.  in  token  of  honour  or  dignity  • 
and  thus,  cons,  to  honour,  to  dignify,  to 
adorn,  to  bestow  a  prize  or  reward ;  to  ac- 
complish, to  perfect,  to  complete. 

Crownet, — see  Coronet. 

D.  Kroons  ;  Ger.  Kron  ;  Fr.  Couronne  ;  It.  Sp. 
&  L.  Corona.  A  crown,'  in  various  old  authors 
written  Corons,  or  Coroun.  See  Coaoxal.  De- 
Dis-Un- 

CRUCIATE,  V.  ad.   To  cruciate,— io  tor- 

-ATioN.       ture,  to  inflict  severe  or  ez- 

-AL.  ad,       cessive  pains  :  as  if  transfixed 

-FY,  V,         upon  a  cross,  (qv.) 

-FiER.  Crucial, — crossing,  transverse. 

-FIX.  To  crucify, — to  fix  upon  a  cross ; 

-FixiON.      and  thus,  gen.  to  torment,  or 

-FORM,  ad,  torture;  to  afflict  with  severe, 

-FYiNo.       with  excessive  pains, with  agony, 

-OEROUS.*  with  anguish. — *  Brown, 

Pr.  Cruei-er  /  It.  -art;  L.  Cruei-arr,  -atesi.  Kx- 
Fr.  Crucifisr  ;  It.  Croeifiggsrs;  8p.  Crue^fiear  ; 
L.  Crmcifigere. 

CRUCIBLE, «.     "Fr.  Croiset;   a  cniit, 

crucible  or  little  pot,  such  as  goldsmiths 

melt  their  gold  in."— 'Co^ 

So  called  from  being  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
eroMt  from  having  a  erots  impressed  upon  it. 
Bar.  L.  Crucibulum;  It.  Crotolo.  See  Crucibutum, 
in  Ihi  Cange.    C!haucer  uses  CrotsM,  (qv.) 

CRIID.     See  Curd. 

CRUDE,  s.  Raw,  in  a  raw  state,  undressed, 
-LY.  unprepared,  unfinished,  indigested ; 
-NESS,  austere,  harsh,  unripe,  immature. 
-ITY.  Fr.  Crud;  It  ft  Sp.  Crudo  ;  L.  Cmdust 
(adhunc  in  eruore,)  from  cruor,  gore,  ia.  bloodi 
cooled,  congealed,  from  Gr.  Kpvoc ;  jtp«p«po«,  cold. 
The  A.  S.  Hreow,  is  raw,  from  A.  S.  Hreowan,  to 
rue  or  cause  to  r  «*,  ihe  pa$i  p.  of  which  i«  Hreow- 
*rf,  hreou^d ;  and  thi«— with  the  prefix  Cs  united  in 
pronunciation,  will  form  Chreowd,  crewd,  crud; 
h.  Crud-u*.    Ke- 


CRY 

CRUDELITY,  «.  L.  Crudelitat,  cru- 
elty, (qv.) 

CRUEL,  ad.  Blood-thirsty,  eager  or  de- 
-LY.  sirous  for  blood  ;  bloody-minded ; 
-NESS,  hard-hearted,  savage,  barbarous, 
-TV.       inhuman,  unrelenting. 

Fr.  &  Sp.  Crm-€i ;  It.  -dale ;  L-  CndelU ;  from 
crtM/iu.  See  CauDs;  to  the  etym.  of  which 
there  proposed  may  be  added,— that  Lye  inter- 
prets Hreowlie,  erudelia  ;  SrMWtiet,  erndeliier. 

CRUENTATE,  ad.    Gory,  bloody. 
L.  CrueniatiUt  past  p.  of  cnuntare  ;  from  enwt 

gore.    In- 
CRUISE,  V,  «.    To  pass  and  repass,  to 

-ER.     rove  or  wander. 

-  INQ.    8k.  sayi,  To  eruw  up  and  down,  hue  flluc 

diseurtare,  curtum  obliquare ;  to  crou  up  and 

down. 
CRUISE,  f.  Cruet.      An  earthen  pot  or 

pitcher.     See  Crock. 
Qer.  Kruff;  Pr.  Cmek*. 

CRUM,  r.  ».  A  small  part  or  portion ;  a 
-BLE,  V.  little  bit;  that  part,  (sc.  of  bread) 
-Mr.  which  separates  into  cmmt,  (or, 
as  dso  anciently  written,  Crommest)  which 

crumbles. 

**  A.  8.  Cr^mman ;  friare.  In  mietu  frangere,  to 
crvmme,  or  crumble,  (Kiliano) ;  KruameUn."  — 
Sam.  D.  JCrifSfiiM. 
CRUMENALL,*.  A  purse,  bag,  satchell. 
L.  Cmmenot  a  purse ;— ^cta  creditur  a»o  rov 
icpc^av,  that  is,  pendere,  to  hang ;  because  it  hung 
or  depended  from  the  arm  or  neck.— Ko#*. 

CRUMP,  ad.  9.  -LE.  Crumple,— A  dim. 
of  Crump,  To  crump, — ^to  crook  or  bend  into 
small  creases  or  folds ;  to  wrinkle. 

A.  8.  Crumb,  erump;  Ger.  Krumm;  D.  Kr<tm, 
crooked.    See  CaAMP,  and  Ckim p. 

CRUNE.     Sec  Crone. 

CRUSADE.    See  Croisadb. 

CRUSH,  V.  *.  -INO.  To  press  or  squeeze 
into  a  mass,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
established  continuity  of  the  parts. 

To  press  or  beat  down,  to  subdue,  over- 
power;   to  get  the  better  of,  or  mastery 

over. 

Fr.  Beraser,  from  Go.  Hrit-ynn,  ga-krU^an; 
A.  S.  Ot-ria-an,  contundere,  conterero,  colUdere, 
corruere.    See  To  Rush. 

CRUST,  V.  *.  Crust  is  app.  to,  — any 
-ACEOUs.  hardened  surface,  coat,  or  case. 
-ATION.  And  To  crust, — ^to  cover  with, 
-Y  or  draw  over,  any  hard  sur&oe, 

'ILY.  coat  or  case. 

-INESS,a<l.  Fr,  Crouste;  It.  Crotta;  L.  Cruttumt 
awo  rov  icpMot,  hoc  est,  k  frig»re,fnm  eold,  or 
frost.  Crtula,  (in  Virg.  Gcor.  lil.  S60,)  is  the  iee, 
or  the  surface  of  the  water  eongealed,  hardened 
by  frost.  Perhaps  Ce-rust.  See  Rwst.  De-  En- 
In-Oc- 

CRUTCH,  «.  t».  A  staff  for  crouching, 
crooking,  or  stooping  old  men;  sc  to 
support  or  uphold  them. 

A.  S.  Crietf  D.  &  Ger.  Kruekt;  Sw.  Krycka; 
Dan.  Krfkke  ;  It.  Croecia.    See  C&ooK. 

CRY,  V.  ».  The  primary  application  may 
-INO.  have  been  to  the  noise,  or  sound 
-ER,  or  of  one  weeving,  lamenting,  be- 
-lEH.      wailing,  deploring;   then  to  any 
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noise  or  sound  of  distress ;  to  any  siidtei 
and  loud  expression  of  passion ;  of  surprise, 
of  fear  or  terror ;  of  joy  or  gladnes^  blame 
or  praise,  complaint  or  congratulation;  to 
any  loud  call  to  gain  or  keep  attentien; 
any  acclamation,  or  exclamation,  or  decU- 
mation,  or  proclamation. 

To  cry,>'Ho  utter  the  sounds  of  lamen* 
tation  or  distress ;  to  call  out,  speak  out, 
loudly,  noisily,  clamorously,  importunately; 
to  shout,  to  exclaim,  to  proclaim,  to  de- 
claim ;  to  declaim  against,  to  decry. 

Cry,  the  s,  is  sometimes  app.  to  the 

cryers,  coUectively ;  in  Shak.  "  Ye  commoo 

cry  of  curs ;"  and  in  Milton,  "  A  cry  of 

hell-hounds  barked." 

Pr.  Criar;  It.  Gri-dars;  Sp.  -Air;  D.  Kr^: 
Ger.  KrcBchen,  tekreien;  A.  8.  Grat-am,oxgfmi' 
on,  {Oe-reoi-au);  Go.  GreU-an,  Grdi  Utm* 
common  Sc.  word.  See  /antieaon.  Tbe  Go. 
Greit-an,  is  used  about  a  doaen  times  in  the  Go. 
version  of  the  Gospels,  and  is  always  rmdewd 
/Ura,  deplorart.    Bee  Lfa.    De- Out- Ua- Uiifl«- 

CRYPT,  s.  "  Christians  had  but  lov 
-ic.  poore  conventicles,  and  sim- 

-ICAL.  pic  oratories,  yea  caves  under 

-o-GRAPHY.  the  ground,  called  erypta, 
-GRAPHAL.  where  they  for  fearc  of  per- 
secution assembled  secretly  together."— 

Homilies. 
Gr.  KpMTT-ef  V,  to  hide,  to  conceal,  to  cover. 

CRYSTAL,  s.  ad.  Frequently,  but  im- 
-LINE,  «.  ad,  properly,  written  Otn/sM. 
-LIZB,  V.  "  As  touching  cryttaO,  it  pro- 
-LiZATioN.  ceedeth  of  a  contrary  came, 
namely  of  cold;  for  a  liquor  it  is  am- 
gealed  by  extreame  frost  in  manner  « 
yoe ;  and  for  proofe  hereof,  you  shall  m 
crystaU  in  no  place  else  but  where  the 
winter  snow  is  frozen  hard:  so  as  we  miy 
boldly  say,  it  is  verie  ice  and  nothing  el§^ 
whereupon  the  Greeks  have  gitcn  it  tte 
right  name  Crystallos,  i,  Yce."— JWfast 
PUnie 

Vx.Crvstai;  lUCrUUMllcf  8p.,CW*!l5j  h% 
taUua.'  Gr.  lCpi«rroXXot,  by  which  bott  ice,  mo 
the  {eryatal)  stone  are  signified :  from  f^aat,  •••• 
cold  or  frost.    En- 

CUB,  V.  *.  App.  to—The  young  of  *e 
bear  or  fox ;  also,  of  the  whale. 

A  cub  or  cribb  for  cattle.— (?«»•,  Glonc- 
To  cub,— to  bring  forth  cubs ;  aleo,  w 
confine,  as  cafe*  are,  in  a  den  or  hole ;  [^ 
not  a  corruption  of  Coop,  qv.)  ^^ 

Perhaps,  says  Mins.  from  the  t.  Cjjj,  bw» 
it  IVsc  {eubat)  in  its  den  or  hole,  and  goes  b«  •» 
for  prey  as  the  elder  animals  do. 

CUBE,  t.  A  square  solid  (body).  "  I» 
.10,  ad,  numbers,  sixty-four  is  cither  mioe 
-ic-AL.  by  multiplying  8  into  8,  andio 
-ALLY,  it  is  a  square  j  or  by  mulhplOT 
-ALNESS,  four  cubieally,  4  times4  Uin»*. 
and  then  it  is  a  cube.^-'H'  M^n, 
Fr.  CuUi  It  ft  Sp.  Cuboi  L.  Cs*«*;  ^ 
ILvfioa.    In- 

CUBICULAR,  ad.  s.  -"•  J^f^^: 
Uure;  belonging  to  the  bed-chamwr, 
from  Cubare,  to  he  down.    In-  En- 


CUD 

CUBIT,  n  'AL»    The  liend  or  eunrature  of 

tliearai. 

L.  C^Um;  6r.  Kv/Smw  from  kmtt-^if,  eurvare, 
to  btad   fitt  enim  eurviUura  farachil. — Marlitu 

Ci;CKIN€rSTOOL,  «.  CaUed  by  Spel. 
(GhKS.  Arch,  in  ▼.  TerhithetwHi)  a  Cotw- 
Oook,  Mixu.  says,  rather  ducking-ttoole, 
«a  engine  for  the  pmoishment  of  scolds  and 
un<iuieC  vomen ;  ealled  also  a  TumhreL 

CUCKOLD,  r.  s.     "  The  It   Cueolo,  a 

•msa  eiidlmr,  gives  us  the  v.  To  cucol, 

-LT.      (vithout  the  terminating  d^)  as  the 

•OM.     common  people  rightly  proaounce 

It,  and  IS  the  «.  was  formerly  and  should 

■till  be  written. 

••laaMc*«ltef  and  fooYd  to  boot  too.' 

Beam.  4  F.  WowunPl*a/d. 

"  ■  If  te  be  married,  may  he  dream  he's  euckoFd.* 

Id,  Loyal  Su^eet, 

"  To  cucol,  is  to  do  as  the  cnekow  does  ; 
lad  eacU^  eueol'd,  cucold,  iU  past  p., 
meiiB  cmckom-ed,  i.  e.  served  as  the  cuckow 
lerres  other  birds. 

"The  whole  difficulty  of  the  etymologists, 

aod  their  imputation  upon  us  of  absurdity, 

(tec  Sk.,)  are  at  once  removed  by  observing, 

thst,  in  Eng.  we  do  not  call  them  euculi, 

bet  oKuUai,  (if  I  may  coin  the  word  on 

this  occasion,)  ue.  we  call  them  not  cuckmos, 

hot  cuekowed." — Tooke. 
ft.  Cicm ;  D.  Ktk^er  ;  Ger.  Kuekmei ;  L.  Cmr- 


am  ifpitileat,  qui  allenam  tanfit  uxorem,  et 
Miai;  i.  adulterum.  AngL  a  Cuekold-maker^ 
q^  iinii  Cmeulvtt  ponit  et  parit  ora  in  nido  alt^* 
liQi— Ifiaf.  Tooke  seems  to  have  lettled  the 
ctym.  of  this  word  very  elearly  and  satiafiictorily. 

CUCKOO,*.    A  bird. 

Oer.  Xuek-gauek^  euekuek :  D.  Kuyek-kuek  i 
Fr.  OMtCM;  It  Cueeo  ;  L.  C'jtuttu ;  Gt.  Koxki^  ; 
«B«HnUtetly  ftom  the  sound  uttered  by  this  bird. 
In  Cscsold. 

CUCQUEAN,  s. «.  OkcA,  cwc»/m,  a  ouck- 
aU-maker;  and  quene,  wife;  the  cuckold- 
Ottker's  wife. — Mhu. 

CUCULLATED,*  pt.    Hooded.    L.  Cm- 
csOu ;  part  of  the  dress,  hanging  behind, 
iHk  iildi  the  head  is  covered  or  protected 
■IliiMt  the  weather. — *Brwm, 
takififtBni  the  Gr.  KMiXot.  eirc»lu$. 

CUCUMBER,  8.     A  plant 

ll.Cliacoiii6rtf;  It,  Ctxomtro ;  9f.-kombro;  L. 
Amoiu,  10  called,  A  eurMturtL  Vlrg.  applies  to 
ft  fks  epithet  lotf««. 

CUD,  s.  i  c.  Chewed.   App.  to— Food  once 
hmdt  and  repassed  to  be  chewed  again. 
i.ft  CM,  from  Ctowtd,  past  p.  of  Ceov-an, 
B}-'«aia  cfbus  niminaiidobia  mandicatnr. 
fc.  sad  TMU.    Bp.  Taylor  writes,  "  chew 
^ "   And  see  Cow. 


CUDDIN, «.  This  word  has  only  been 
tend  in  Dryden,  and  was  probably  formed 
ftm  the  preceding  cud;  as  if  slavering 
«U«  be  tkgw'd,  Serenius  refers  to  the 
III  Kuttti  luuiiis,  pumilio,  a  dwar£ 
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CUDDLE,  V.     To  keep  down  close,  to 

embrace  closely. 

Dr.  Jamleson  thinka  it  may  be  firom  the  Ger. 
Kudd  eu,  colre.  con  venire,  to  come  together.  Hay 
it  not  be  the  dim.  of  Cow,  to  cower ;  qd.  eouMiU, 
above. 


CUDGEL,  e.  s.  A  knotty  stick,  or  stake, 
-L-ER.    or  staff. 

-ING.      To  cudgel^ — to  beat  or  strike  with 
a  cudgel,  stick,  or  staff;  to  beat,  to  batter ; 
and  (met)  to  cudgel  the  brains, — to  force 
them  to  exertion. 
From  D.  Kuds9,  kodn.^Sk.  and  Jun,    Se.  Cud, 

CUE,  V.  Any  intimation  or  slight  direc- 
tion ;  the  part  which  any  one  is  directed, 
disposed,  inclined  to  take ;  the  inclination, 
the  disposition ;  humour. 

To  cue, — to  form  like  a  tail,  a  curling 
line ;  to  cuil,  to  twist 

Cue,  (i.  e.  q,)  is  also  app.  to  denote  a 
farthing  (quadrans),  a  farthing's  worth  of 
bread,  beer,  &c.     See  Mr.  Naies's  Gloss. 

In  a  note  upon  Rich.  III.,  Jobnaon  says,  "The 
expression  Is  borrowed  firom  the  theatre.  The 
cue,  queue,  or  tail  of  a  speedi,  consists  of  the  last 
words,  which  are  the  token  for  an  entrance  or 
answer.  To  come  on  the  cue,  therefore,  is  to  come 
at  the  proper  time.*  And  in  this  Mr.  Steepens  ap- 
pears to  acquiesoe.  Fr.  Ccm,  or  queue,  a  tail,  firom 
the  L.  Cauda.  Mins.  says,  that  anti—oi  rather 
ante-toquie,  is  a  term  that  stage-players  use,  called 
their  911.  Cue,  from  its  application  to  these  stage 
directions,  is  extended, — as  above. 


CUFF,  V,  s.    To  beat,  to  strike. 

Lye  thinks  from  the  Go.  Kaupalyan,  colaphos 
ingerere,  to  inflict  btowe.  Jan.  and  Mins.,  from 
the  Qr.  KoXacbov,  from  RoXairT-ctv,  pereuiere,  to 
strike.  Sk.,  from  KoirT-etr,  which,  he  says,  sig- 
nifies not  only  to  cut,  but  to  beat. 

CUFF,  (of  the  Sleeve,)  *.  Jun.  and  Sk. 
think  is  Coif,  (qv.)  though— valde  detorto 
sensu,  is  the  opinion  of  the  latter. 

CUIRASS,  s.  -lER.  Armour  for  the 
breast  or  back. 

Fr.  Cuiraaee;  It.  Corauzia,  fnau.  Cuir,  (L. 
Corium,)  i.  e.  leather,  because  in  times  past  they 
vere  made  of  UtUher.-^Mint,  Jun.  adds,  that 
Uniea  was  so  called  k  lorU,  from  $hong$  0/  Itatker. 

CUISH,  s.    Also  written  Quish.    Armour 
for  the  thigh. 
Fr.  Cuiste ;  It.  Coteia ;  L.  CoxUi  a  thigh. 

CULINARY,  ad.  -ilt.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  kitchen,  to  the  arts  of  cookery  practised 
in  a  kitchen. 

Fr.  Cuisine,  eulinairs;  It  Cueina ;  Sp  Cozinai 
L.  CuUna,  a  kitchen.     ' 

CULL,  V.  -ING.  To  select,  pick  or  choose* 
to  take  out,  in  choice  or  preference. 

Pi.  CueiUir;  It.  Cogliers;  tnm  L.  Colligere, 
to  collect  or  gather  together.— 5^.  and  Jun.  It  is 
more  com.  used  as  seligers.    Un- 

CULLENDER    See  Colander. 

CULLICE,  *.  "Broth  of  boiled  meat, 
strained,  fit  for  a  weak  or  sick  body." — 

Cot. 

iYom  the  Pr.Co««#,  Jus  eolatum.  Broth  strained 
through  a  colander,  A  eolando. 


CUL 


CULLY,  V.  «.  odL  Cot  in  ▼.  CouUie,  after 
-IAN.  ezplaining  the  word  agreeably  to 

-TI8M.  L.  etym.,  adds, — "  Also,  a  long, 
-IBILITT.  lank,  and  lubberly  coward;  a 
-ION,  t.  heartless,  faint-hearted,  or  white- 
-lONLY.      livered  slimm." 

To  cutttft  is  to  gull,  to  beguile.  A  ai//y, 
— a  gull ;  and  Cullibility,  in  Swift,  is  evi- 
dently equivalent  to  Oullibility;  and  the 
words  seem  to  differ  in  nothing  but  the 

initial  letter  C,  for  G. 

It.  CogUont:  Fr.  Cou-illoPj  -ilte;  L.  Coitus; 
Or.  Ko\€ov,  vagina. 

CULMI-FEROUS,  ad,  L.  Culnms,  a 
stalk,  and  ferre,  to  bear. 

CULMINATE,  v.  -ant.     To  reach  the 

top  or  summit ;  the  meridian  height 
L.  Culmen,  the  top  or  tummit. 

CULPABLE,  ad.  Blamable ;  that  may, 
-T.  that  ought  to  be  blamed,  cen- 

-NE88.       sured,  or  condemned. 

CuLPE.  Culpe  is  used  by  Hall,  from  the 
-BIT.         Fr.  Coulpe. 

-ATE.  Culprit  appears  merely  to  be  a 
-ATORY.  compound,  and  contraction  of 
culptt  a  fault,  a  crime,  a  transgression  of 
the  law;  and  Fr.  Prif,  pt.  oi  prendre ,  to 
take, — one  taken  a  pritoner — for  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law. 

Fr  Coulpable  ;  It.  ColpevoU  ;  Sp.  CulpabU  ;  L. 
Culpabilii,  from  eutpot  a  fault  Some  etymologists 
think  from  CotlaU^  to  slip,  to  fall ;  others,  from 
KXovq,  itself  from  icAeirTeiv.  to  take  privately,  to 
steal.  You.  prefers  the  Heb.  Chalapht  to  pass 
beyond,  to  tramgrett ;  and  he  adds,  that  properly 
culpa  is  trantgrestion  of  the  laws,  and  the  bounds 
of  virtue.  Cicero,  (in  his  Sd  Paradox,)  says,  that 
peeeare,  is  lineas  translUre,  to  leap  over  the 
bounds  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  culpa  commissa 
est,  a  fhult  haa  been  committed.  JMs-  Ex-  In- 
Un- 

CULPONS,  t,  Mr.  Tyrw.  says,  that 
culpons,  in  Chaucer,  (y.  681,)  signify 
ehredt,  in  v.  2869,  logs,  Drant  uses  the 
V.  to  cut  in  pieces;  Diram  qui  eonttuUt 
Hydram. 

Turn  cumuli,  acervi,  tam  i>articuhe, — piles, 
heaps,  and  also  parts  or  particles ;  from  Fr.  Cou- 
poPt  a  segment,  a  part;  and  this  fh>m  the  «. 
Couper,  to  cut,  to  sever.— 5ir. 

CULTER.    See  Coulter. 

CULTIVATE,  ».  To  labour  eamesUy, 
-ION.  sc  for  the  improvement  of  any 

-iNo.  thing — 

-OR.  As  to  cultivate  the  land, — to 

-TURE,  V.  t.  till  it,  to  plough,  to  manure  it ; 
— to  cultivate  the  mind, — {o  strive,  labour 
or  endeavour  to  improve,  or  better,  strength- 
en or  enlarge  it 

Shaflcsbury  uses  Cult,  from  the  Fr.  s, 
Culie,  respect,  worship. 

Fr.  CuMv-^r;  Sp.  -«r/  It.  CoUivare ;  L.  CoUre, 
eullum,  to  till.  Voss.  prefius  an  Heb.  origin. 
Lennep  considers  that  Ko\-«iif  must  have  existed 
in  Gr.  as  the  root  of  KoXa{:-<its  puui-rc^  and  of 
other  words ;  and  Scheidius,  that  Ko\-€tv  was  the 
same  as  K«XX-eiv,  and  meant  ptllere,  impeUere, 
impellendo  agere ;  and  farther,  vehementitis 
tractare,  tuudcre.  And  thus  eol-ere  will  signify, 
cons.— as  above.    In-  Re-  Un- 
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CULVER,  f.  A  S.  Culfrej  eohimbs,  a 
dove,  a  pigeon.  Wud-euljfre,  palumbus,  a 
stock-dove. — Som. 

CULVERIN,  «.     A  bombard,  long  sad 

thin,  which  is  now  also  called  terpentXHOt 

from  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  {eotuM  vel 

serpentis. )— /uit. 
Vi.  CouUvrinc!  It.  Colubrina;  Sp. CulArtMo, 

CUM,  L.  pr.    See  Con. 

CUMBENT,  ad.     Lying  down,  redining. 
L.  Cumbctu,  from  cumbert,  to  lie  down.  Ac-  De- 
Dis-  In-  Pro-  Re-  Sue- 

CUMBER.    See  Comber.    Dis- In- Ud- 

CUMULATE,  V.      More  usually  written 
-ION.    ^c-cumulate,  (qv.) 
-IVE.    To  heap  together ;  to  pile  into  sheap; 
to  collect  or  gather  together. 
L.  Cumulutt  a  heap ;  of  unknown  origin,   l^ 

CUNCTATION,«..OR.  DeUy.tanyinfr 
L.  Cunct-itri^  -alum,  to  tarrjr,  to  delsy.  Phnb 
Cuneiut,  (i.e.  coniunctu*,)  all  togvthi^,  is  cuMcltri, 
which  properly  denotes  euncta  snivdi,  sifc  per 
cuncta  ire ;  but  because  it  is  not  possible  to  do  n 
without  length  of  time :  hence  cuncUui  csine  ts 
signify  morari,  to  take  time,  to  tarry,  to  ddsy.- 

CUND,*  p.  Cundeth  or  Cunneth,  fh)m  tbe 
A.  S.  Cunnan,  to  ken,  to  know,  or  ctuie  ts 
know;  to  give  notice. — *Carew, 

CUNNING,  ad.  s.  Cunning,  or  Conniagf 
-LY.  is — knowledge,  science:  nowapp. 
-NESS,  to — That  Imowledge  or  skill,  to 
that  craftiness  or  sobtilty  which  is  employed 
to  deceive,  to  trick,  to  outwit,  to  evade. 
See  To  Com.    Un- 

CUP,  V.  s.  -BOARD,  V.  s.  A  vessel  used  to 
drink  from  ;  to  draw  blood.  App.  also  to 
the  draught ;  to  the  drinking. 

A  cup-board, — a  place,  a  closet,  for  «i^ 
or  vessels ;  things  placed  in  cups  or  vessds, 
or  other  articles. 

Cupping-^lats, — so  called,  says  Mins.! 
because  made  of  glass,  and  deepe  and  hollov 
like  a  cup:  hence,  To  cup,  to  draw  blood 
in  such  glasses,  (otherwise  froai  the  Fr. 
Couper,  to  cut,  to  make  an  incision.) 

A.  S.  Cupps ;  D.  &  Dan.  Kop;  Ger.  Kopf:  ^ 
Coupe;  It  Coppu  i  Sp.  Copa.  Wacb.  thinks  it  m 
called,  k  notione  eavitatis. 

CUPEL,  «.  Fr.  Coupelle,—the  HtUe  sahso 
CuppEL,  V,  pot  (».  e,  cup)  or  nweli 
CuPELLATioN.    wherein  goldsmiths  melt,  or 

fine  their  metals. — C^ 
CUPIDITY,  t.    An  eager  desire,  covet- 
ousness. 

Pr.  Cupid-Ui;  It.  -Wd  ;  Sp.  -idad ;  L.  CupUiha, 
ttom  cupere,  to  covti:  plus  est  cvp^ r«.  qoaiu  vol^ 
(Yoss.)  to  covet,  is  more  than  to  wish. 

CUPOLA,  s.  -ED.  "  A  cupola  is  that  dome 
or  hemispherical  uoncave  made  in  resem- 
blance of  the  heavens,  and  admitting  the 
light  at  tlie  top  centre  or  navil  only,  wiihost 
any  lantern." — Evelyn. 

It.  Cwpola;  Sp. -pula,  fornix,  testndo.  ^\^. 
It.  Cmso,  concavus,  profundus.— if #«.  CLOnP™ 
della  Ling.  Ital.)  Sk.  calls  it,  "Torrls  rtHM* 
formieato."  The  word  he  oonsidets  to  be  p«* 
Italian. 
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CUPHEOUS^odl  Coppery.  SceCoPrsR. 

L.  CmpTM,  eoppar. 

CUR,i;     A  snarler,  a  growler;    a  mere 
'B-ini.       snarler,  sc.  without  courage  to 
-isur.       bite.     App.  to — 
-isBMEsa.    Aay  snarling,    angry-minded, 
-SHIP.  yet  cowardly  person. 

O.  Xmt;  perhspa  from  Ger.  Xirren,  to  snarl. 

CITRATE* «.  -ACT.      One  to  whom  the 
earr  sad  h^ing  of  souls  is  committed. 
It  ft  Sp.  Csralo  ;  Mid.  L.  C«ra<M. 

CURB,  Si.  s.  To  bend  or  bow  ;  to  bend  or 
-crob  bow,  sc  to  the  will ;  to  guide  or 
*u>,adL  r^ulate;  to  manage,  to  control, 
to  check,  to  restrain.  "By  crooked  and 
aarUd  lines,  we  look  within  the  water." — 
HtOad.  "  Though  the  course  of  the  sun 
be  eurbtd  between  the  tropicks." — Ray. 

ft.  Cvmrtt;   8p.  Corbar ;  L.  Cwrvnrt,  to  csrvr, 
ksvorbcad.   I7n- 

CURD, «. «.  or  CftUD,  *.  To  form  into  co- 
CcKOLEfOr  agulated  masses  of  gore,  {eru- 
Ckitdle,*.  orif,)  of  blood;  and  then,  gen. 
CoKDtBDL*    — to  concrete  or  coagulate* 

Cyrdie  or  erudk,  b  the  dim.  See  Crude. 

*Skak,     Onu  Curdt. 

CURE,  SI.  s.  Now  cons. — To  heal,  to  re- 
-AB1&  cover,  to  restore  to  a  sound 
-AiLBitBSfl.  or  healthy  state. 

- ATIOV.  Pr.  'Vm-«r  ;  Sp.  -or  ;  It  &  L.  Cwttrt, 

to  take  eare.  Voti.  thinks,  cer- 
Coiiily  from  Gr.  Ktip,  the  heart 
Tooke,  from  "  A.  8.  Kar-ian,  curare, 
adrertere,  aceuiare,  to  take  care  or 
heed,  to  regard,  to  mind,  to  attend." 
'Som.  By  CliAuoer,  and  other  old 
writers.  Cure  and  Care  seem  uaed 
Indiscriminately.    **  Of  studie  toke 

he  most  emrt  and  bede."— CAaMrr.    Ae-  In-  Re- 

U-  8ia«-  Un- 

CCRFEW,  a.  From  Fr.  Coutrir  le  feu, 
oorer  the  fire  (Mins.) ;  extinguish  it,  put 
it  out  *•  A  new  rope  to  ring  the  eouvre- 
f»-heU:*^Bp,  Hail 

CURIALITY,  s.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  court 
It,  Curiai ;  L.  Curialis,  fiom  curiut  the  court 

CURIOUS,  ad.  Curious  is  used  by  old 
•Lr.  writers  as  equivalent  to — 
-MESS.  Care-ful,  heed-ful ;  full  of  car<f,  of 
-osirr.  anxiety,  of  nicety,  sc.  in  the  per- 
-06a  fbrmance  or  execution  of  any 
thmg;  and  thus,— accurate,  exact;  nicely, 
higfaly  finished. 

Car^^   or  anxious,   sc.   to    know,    to 
km,  to  understand ;    and  thu8.-~inqui- 

R".  Cmritmsf    It  *  Sp.  -oeo;    L.  Curiosw, 
iMieani.    See  Cuaa.    In- Un- 

CURL,  9,  «.     Chaucer  writes  it  CruUe. 
•ISO.  To  turn,  to  writhe. 

•*;  8k.  suspecto  that  there  formerly  existed  in 
*^  fbe  r.  Cftl-an^  crispare;  formed  fh)m  the  v. 
y»;^  vertere.  to  turn.     Dta.  Krotler;    D. 

CDBMUDGEON,a.   App.  u>~Robbcrs, 
of  corn, — because  hoarders,  mono- 
18^ 
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polisers,  forestallers ;  and  then,  gen.,  to 
those  who  are  covetous  to  acquire,  anxious 
to  keep. 

Fr.  Cenur,  the  heart,  and  meckant,  or  mesekami, 
have  been  suggested.  "  Mesehaut,"  Cot  explains, 
"wicked,  paltry,  curst,  harsh,  froward."  (See 
MiacHAKca.)  Holland  renders  the  L.  FruvuH' 
laritUt  in  Livy,  (1.  e.  Com-merekant,  the  i.  negih' 
Uator  being  understood,)  Cern-mudffin :  and  the 
same  word  in  Pliny  he  renders  Corne-maieter. 
These  Frumentariit  or  Com-mudgin4,  were  subject 
to  severe  penalties  "  for  hoarding  and  keeping  In 
their  grain."    Perhaps  Comrtnyehyn.  See  Micax. 

CURRANT.  A  Corinth,  or  Corinthian  fruit.  Vk 

CURRENT,  ad,  *.  Current,  the  s.^Run- 
-LY.  rung  (water);  the  stream  of  a 
-NESS,  river ;  any  passage,  course  or  pro- 
-ENCY.  gression.  The  ad. — 
-ICLE.  Flowing,  passing  like  a  stream, 
in  an  uniform,  iminterrupted  course  ;  pas- 
sing generally, — commonly,  without  hioF* 
derauce  or  opposition. 

Brown  uses  Curricle, — a  small  or  short 
course.  It  is  the  common  name  of  a  light 
carriage  (for  two  horses  abreast). 

Fr.  Couranl;  It.  Cor-renle ;  Sp.  -riente ;  L. 
Curretu,  p.  p.  of  currere,  (A.  S.  Cgr-an,  ce-ar-ttim,) 
to  run.    Con-  De-  In-  Inter-  Un- 

CURRY,  V,  To  curry  the  hide,— to  rub 
-INO.  it  with  a  curry-comb,  or  comb 
-lER.  made  for  the  purpose ;  to  scratch, 
scrub,  or  use  roughly :  and,  cons.,  give  a 
good  thrashing  or  drubbing. 

The  word  favour,  in  the  common  ex- 
pression, "  to  curry  iavour,"  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Bouce  to  be  a  corruption  of 
favel,  a  name  given  to  yellow  coloured 
horses,  as  bayard,  blanchard,  to  bay  or 
brown  and  grey.  We  yet,  however,  use  in 
common  speech,  "  To  smooth  him  down," 
(met)  for  to  soothe  his  anger;  calm  his 
passion ;  to  ingratiate  by  acts  of  obsequi- 
ousness or  flattery.  Sk.  thinks,  from  the 
old  Fr.  Quirir,  L.  Quarere,  to  seek  after. 
See  Claw. 

Fr.  Corcyer,  to  eurrp^  taw  or  dress,  as  leather. 
—Cot.  L.  Corium^  the  hide.  To  curry  a  horse, 
1.  cortKSi  equi  et  dorsum  fricare  strlgill ;  to  rub  the 
hide  of  a  horse  with  a  curry-comb.    Un- 

CURS£,  V.  9.    To  doom  to  punishment,     . 
-EDLY.     to  torment  or  torture. 
-EDNE88.  Curat  is  app.  as  an  epithet  to  any  '  ^< 
-EE.         ill-quality  in  excess ;  as  iU-tem- 
-INO.        per,  malignity  or  maliciousness, 
perverseness,  vexatiousness,  quarrelsome- 
ness. 

Som.  has  A.  8.  Cure-an,  pleetere,  to  torment  or 
punish;  and  henoe.  Curs-ion.  Sk.  thinks,  from. 
L.  Cruciare.  It  is  contracted  from  Gtf-yrj-tan,  {y 
into  c,)  irasci,  indignari,  iremere.    Out-  Un- 

CURSORY,  €uL     Running,  moving   or 

-ILY.    changing ;    running    over   without 

-ARY.*  stop  or  stay,  hastUy,  swiftly ;  and 

thus, — superficial,  careless,  heedless. 

Cursory,  is  contra  -  distinguished   from 

Legier,  (qv.) — *Skak. 

I^w  L.  Cursor ius,  from  currere,  eursum,  to  run. 
Circuiu- 
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CURT,  ad.    '*  Fr.  Cour,— shorty  brief,  nic- 
-AL,«.         cinct,  cutted.'* — Co$. 
-  AIL,  V.  ad.  To  eurtailf — to  shorten^  to  cut 
-AiLBR.       off,  to  lop  off;   to  abridge,  to 
-AILING,     abbreviate. — *Kaimet. 

'^^'  Pr.  Comr,  eomrU^  short ;  SweouHtr,  to 

-NESS.  ihorten;  It.  Aceortare.    CourtauU  or 

eourtauti—ei^Ttal^  from  L.  Curloliw,  shortened ; 
from  emrluMt  Or.  Kwprof,  cut  short;  which  Len- 
nep  derives  from  xc-Kvpr-cu,  third  per.  perf.  pass. 
from  Kvp-civ.  incid€r«.  It  seems  to  he  Cortf  in 
A.  S.  S-corU  short,  (qv.) 

CURTAIN,  ».  #.     To  curtein,  — to  sur- 
round with  eurtanu,  i.  e.  somethiDg  placed, 
raised,  or  hung,  or  suspended  for  ornament, 
shade,  shelter,  or  defence. 
App.  in  Fortification. 

Fr.  Courtine ;  It.  &  Sp.  Cortina.  St.  suggests, 
that  Curtain  may  be  from  court  i  as  L.  AuUBum^ 
from  aula.    En- 

CURTSY.     See  Courtesy,  in  v.  Court. 

CURVE,  V.  f.  ad.    To  turn,  sc.  out  of  a 
-ATI ON.       straight  line  ;  to  invert 
-ATURE.      To  bow,  to  arch,   to  bend,  to 
-ITY.*         crook,  to  inflect,  to  reflect,  to 
-EDNEss.     curb,  (qv.) — *Holder, 

-ILINE-AL.  p,^  Cour-ver,  -her;  It.  &  Sp.  Curvo; 
-AR,  ad.  L.  Curvtu,  bowed ;  which  Voss. 
thinks  has  the  same  origin  as  eurtui.  (See  Cukt.) 
The  A.  8.  Cyr-ant  to  torn,  is  probably  the  root. 
Re-  In- 

CURVET,  V.  t.    To  leap  as  a  horse  does 
when  drawn  by  the  curb.    See  Curb. 
Fr.  Courbette  ;  It.  Corvet-ia^  -tare. 

CURULE,  ad.  A  curate  chair, — ^a  chair, 
80  called  because  it  was  placed  in  the 
chariot  {curru)  of  the  consul,  and  other 
magistrates. 

CUSHION,  a.     It  is  sometimes  written 
•EDjodL    Quisshen,  or  Qmsshon,  (qv.) 
-ET.*       A  pillow,  to  sit,  to  kneel  upon. 
*BeaumonL 
D.  Kutaen ;  Ger  Keutun ;  Fr.  Couuin  ;  It.  Co*- 
cintt.     All.  Sk  thinks,  from  L.  Coga,  quia  eomit, 
I.  n.  natibus,  substernitur.    Men.  would  prefer  the 
Ger.  r.  Xeusson,  but  of  the  origin  of  that  word  hr 
is  ignorant ;  and  Wach.  confesses  himself  in  the 
same  predicament. 

CUSP,  s.  -IDAL.     A  sharp  or  small  point ; 

a  terminating  point 

L.  Cutpia,  a  point f  ut  &  ca$u,  eastpM,  sic  i  eutn. 
eu»pi*. — Fm$.  From  Cudirt,  eutum.  to  strike,  to 
form  or  fashion  by  striking.  Cocheram  has 
"  Cuspidate, — to  sharpen." 

CUSTARD,  s.  A  mixture  of  milk,  sugar, 
eggs,  &c. 

Quasi  gnstnrd;  perhsps  from  gutfare,  to  taste ; 
because  of  the  sweetnesse  in  taste.— if<«i«.  Sk. 
thinks  it  may  have  had  the  same  origin  as  Cos- 
tard, (qv.)  namely  D.  Kottf  dbus,  mdaerdt  na- 
tura.  Jun.  confesses  that  he  onee  suspected  It  to 
be  compounded  of  coiMt  and  tart  t 

CUSTODY,  s.  -lAL.  Guard  or  safe-keep- 
ing, (and  cons,  imprisonment,)  preservation, 
security,  care,  charge. 

It  Sp.  &  L.  Cusiffdia,  a  guard  or  watching,  from 
Curarr,  (asPerottus  thinks,)->Vos8.,  who  adds,  or 
rather  from  Coa  and  adslare,  qd.  Coastes. 
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CUSTOM,  V  t.  Any  usual  dealing;  any 
-ABLE.  regular  or  habitual  practice. 
-ABLY.  Customs  are — Certain  taxes,  tri- 
-ARY.  butes,  or  imposts  utuaUy  de> 
-ARiLY.  manded  and  paid;  certain  lavf 
-EDNEB8.  established  by  long  continoedaie. 
-ER.  To  custom  or  (now  usually)  oe- 

-ANCE.*      custom,  (qv.) — 

To  go  or  move  by  use,  to  pass  usually ; 
to  do,  or  be  wont  to  do,  any  thing  oon- 
stantly,  habitually,  regularly. 

Custom-house, — at  which  customary  tazes, 
&c.  are  paid.     And  To  custom, — 

To  make  entry,  or  payment,  at  such  place 

of  such  imports.     *  Chaucer. 

Fr.  CoHstume;  It.  Cos-tume;  Sp.  -iuuiin;  L 
Consmetudo,  from  eonsuere,  (eoisoreirsi,  andnrcrt; 
which  Martin.  cotOectures  is,  mh  Ire,  to  go  bjr 
use,  to  pass  usually ;  and  thus,)  to  do  aay  tiriif 
usually,  habitually,  regularly,  constantly. 

CUSTREL,*  *.  Fr.  CoustUiter,  from 
coustiUe,  a  kind  of  long  poniard,  used  here- 
tofore by  esquires;  and  hence  variousljr 
app.  to— 

An  esquire  of  the  body;  an  simour- 
bearer  unto  a  knight.     See  Mea.  and  CoL 

*KHaU. 

CUT,  0.  s.  Gen.  app.  when  the  separatioo 
-T-LE.  ia  made  by  a  keen  or  shaqi  is- 
-ER.  strument,  as  a  knife,  a  swori 

-INQ.  Bcissars ;  to  cleave  or  separate  bj 
-EDLY.*  swift  motion,  to  wound  ahsiplj, 
-LER.  keenly,  deeply. 
-LERY.  To  draw  cuts,  is  an  expresnon 
-LET.  familiar  to  our  oldest  writers, 
(e.  g.  Chaucer  and  Bemers,)  and  meaai, 
to  draw  lots,  sc  of  papers,  &c.  cut  of  un- 
equal length. 

Cut  and  long  tail,  is  explained  by  Areb- 
deacon  Nares  as  meaning  to  inelnde  iH 
kinds  of  dogs, — curtail,  sporting  dogs,  sod 
others.    See  Curtail. 

A  cutter  is  explained  by  Coles  as  acviln' 
(a  robber),  gladiator,  latra  Thus  the  hen 
of  Cowley's  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street  \i  * 
town  adventurer;  or,  as  he  is  aptly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Dramatis  Fersone,  "t 
merry,  sharking  fellow  about  the  town, 
pretending  to  have  been  a  colonel  in  the 
king's  army." 

A  kind  of  vessel  is  called  aUter,  pe^ 
haps  because  it  cuts  swiftly  through  the 
water.  Du  Cange  gives  the  word  Coftz, 
navis  species;  but  in  the  only  psssite 
which  he  quotes,  he  decides  that  the  read- 
ing should  be  coca  seu  cocca,  and  not  cvta. 

See  CoQ.—*UdaL 

The  Ft.  have  Couper,  which  Cot.  explsini,  "  »• 
cut,  hack,  slath.  hew;  to  cleave,  sUt,  laance,lDu« 
an  incision ;  also,  to  carve,  grave,  Intail :  ilMi  ** 
prune,  lop  or  foil  trees,  mow  come  or  gnsse ;  siM 
to  divide,  sunder,  separate."  The  Fr.  Cotittanv 
Cousteau,  also^  is  "a  knife  or  whitde;  «1«N  *2 
such  cutting  instrument*  Couper  U  derived  vj 
Fr.  etymologists  irom  the  Or.  KOTrretv.  to  e^, 
and  Couieauf  from  the  L.  CuteUus;  and  fitnos* 
of  these,  Sk.  thinks  the  Eng.  e.  To  nrf.  (vnttes 
by  Wldlf,  To  «/,)  may  have  been  formed.  «'* 
subsisto  in  the  A.  B.  S-cut^u,  g^^cft-an,  dividtic- 
Un- 
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CUTICLE,  jt.  Athimkin;  the  thin  outer 
-icuLAK.  skin. 

-AXSObL  L.  CuHeuU,  dim.  of  culU,  the  Bkin. 
Gr.  Ztvrert  evrimm,  pettu,  the  hide,  the  ikin. 

CUTLASS,  «.    Variously,  and  apparently 
C»r*ELA88K.  Teiy  corrapdy,  written  In  old 
-LAX.  authors,  Curtax,  Curtleaz,  Cu- 

telaxtf  &c 
A  kind  of  sword ; — to  cut  by  striking. 
Fr.  Ccmieim$;  It.  CalUUada^  lies,  ensis  brevior, 
^fUtiUaeuM,  vel  euUettaeemt. — Sk.    From  L. 
CMfettu.  a  kaife.    See  Cultek,  or  GotJLTS&. 

CCTTRY-COO.*    See  Coo.—* Drayton, 

CYCLEI, «.  Ctcloip.  A  revolution,  or  suc- 
ceaikni  of  rcTolntious,  of  periods  of  time. 

Fr.  C§tUi  8p.  -clo :  lU  Cicio;  L.  CpcUu;  Gr. 
KmA«,  a  flizdie.  an  ocbit.    Bo-  £pi- 

CYCLO-PEDE.*    *.  -lA.    A    circle    of 

biowledge  or  instruction — in  one  portion 

of  kaowledffe  or  learning,  in  all  arts  and 

sciences. —  War  ton. 

Conp.  of  KmcXoc.  a  circle,  and  watitta,  discipline, 
iutnictioii,  learuing.    £o- 

CYCLOPS,  t.    The  ads.  are  used  met— 

•p-EAN,adL  Gigantic,  frightful,  barbarous. 

-ic,  md.  L.  Cpclopt;  Gr.  KvkXw^t,  oomp.  of 
okAoc,  a  eixde,  and  w^,  an  eye  — Vou.  Awo  rov 
«Mi>gvc  -rav  oifc«C(  from  the  roimdnoM  of  the  eye. 

CTGNET,  s.     A  young  swan. 

ft  Ci§mt;   It  Cigna;   Sp.  Cism;  Gr.  Kvcvot; 
LQirisc,  aswan. 

CYLINDER,  #.      In  Mensuration,  —  a 

-u-xc.     aolid ;  so  called,  because  oblong, 

-KAL.      and  polished  like  a  column. 

-ACEOCS.  Fir.  Cftindre;  It  ft  8p.  CUindro;  L. 
Cytarfnu ;  Gr.  KwXtvdpot,  euro  rtnr  icvXfydciv,  ob 
TtiobOitatem,  because  emtily  rolled ;  tto  dizexe, 
^Mquid  oUoi^pun  eiwi,  et  teres,  Instar  eo- 
koaiye.'-reM 


CTMAR,  s.    Fr.  Chamarref — ^a  loose  and 
light  gown,  (and  less  properly,  a  cloak,) 
that  may  be  worn  scarf- wise. 
See  Chimx&b,  and  Sim a». 

CYMBAL,  «.    An  instrument  of  music 
Fr.  CgmbaU;   It.  Cembalo ;  Sp.  Cimbaloi   h. 
Cj/mbalum ;   Gr.  Ki//A/9aXoy,  from  KVfifitu  cjfmba ; 
K»fi/9cr,  hollowness. 

CYNIC,  s.  ad.  App.  met  —  Snarling, 
-ICAL.  growling,  ill-natured. 

-iciSM.  Cyn-arcto-maehyt — a  fight 

•ARCTOUACHY.*  between  dogs  and  bears. 
•>EOBTic.  *Hudibra3. 

Ft.Cgniet  It  &  8p.  Cinire  ;  L.  Cffuieue  ;  Gr. 
KvvtKot,  from  Kvttv,  eanis,  a  dog. 

CYNOSURE, «.  The  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  Ihe  Lesser  Bear. 

Fr.  CffUMurei  It  Sp.  &  L.  Cynoeura;  Gr.  Kv- 
¥oao»pa,  L  e.  Kvwot  owpa,  cauda  eanit,  the  tail  of 
a  dog. — Martin. 

C  YON,  or  CxoN,  «.  More  properly  written 
Sdout  (qv.) 

Any  thing  set  or  planted.    App.  met 

CYPRESS,  *.  ad.     A  tree. 

Fr.  &  Sp.  Cypree  ;  It  Cipreseo  ;  L.  Cupresnu  ; 
Gr.  Kwapio-ffOT,  a  tree,  supposed  to  be  so  called, 
wiipa  TO  Kweii'  napteotn  rovt  ok^iiovos,  because  it 
bears  or  produces  equal  branches.— See  Vo$a.  and 
Martin. 

CYPRESS-LAWN,  *.  Sk.  says,  either 
from  Fr.  Crespe,  (see  Crafb,)  or  from  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  where  this  article  was 
first  manufactured. 

CYST,  s.    A  coffer,  a  chest 
A.  8.  CpMt ;  L.  Ceeta  ;  Gr.  Ktorq. 

CZAR,  9.  Serenius  says,  S.  Ryst-Kieiare, 
-ISH.  Emperor  of  the  Muscovites ;  and 
-INA.  Ihre  has,  Kie$ore,  imperator.  — 
Waclu  Kaiser,  a  word  acknowledged  and 
used  by  all  ancient  dialects. 


D. 


The  letter  D  is  clasaed  by  Wilkins  among 
tcni-spirltous  or  half- breathed  consonants; 
neaaing  such  as  are  accompanied  with  some 
of  vocal  murmur.  D  and  T  are  cog- 
letters,  and,  he  adds,  are  commonly 
by  an  appulse  or  collision  of  the 
tep  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  upper 
gomt;  the  first  being  more  soft  and  gentle, 
vifk  tome  kind  of  murmur,  the  other 
vMy  mute,  t«.  pron.  with  a  strong  emis- 
iioB  of  the  breath,  without  any  vocal  sound. 
-*Ai  lUai  OtaracteTf  pt  iil  c.  12. 

T^Doke  observes,  that  D  difiSers  from  T  by 
BD  variation  whatever  of  articulation,  but 
ifailtf  by  a  eeruin  unnoticed  and  almost 
aipeteepCibU  motion  or  compression  of  or 
mn  the  larynx ;  whieh  causes  what  Wilkins 
calls  *  some  kind  of  murmure." 
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D  and  T  appear  as  literal  roots  in 
the  Sanscrit  Da,  (whence  da-da-nu,)  the 
Pers.  Da -den,  the  Go.  Tw-yan,  Eng. 
Do,  (and  To);  alao  in  the  A.S.  Ad,  con- 
geries, L.  Addere,  Gr.  AJ-fiK  Hence 
the  A.  S.  term,  ad,  Eng.  ed,  (qv.) ;  and 
hence  a  variety  of  words,  which  will  be 
found  in  their  places,  and  referred  to  this 
original. 

DAB,  V.  s.  Dab,  dib,  or  dob ;  dap,  depe, 
-B-iNo.  dip,  or  dop,  are  the  same  word, 
-LE,  V.  variously  wiitten  or  app. 
-LER.  Dabble  is  merely  the  dim — to  dip 
-LINO,  a  little  part  below  the  surface; 
met  to  look  or  search,  to  examine  or  in- 
quire, ahallowly,  auperflcially. 
To  dip,  (sc  cloth,)  cons — To  dye,  to 


DAF 


DAI 


tinge,  to  fltain,  to  daub ;  and  thus  we  have, 
a  dab  of  dirt 

To  dabf — to  move  with  the  ahor^  quick 
action  of  dipping. 

A  Jo^'Waah, — a  Jtp-wash.  A  dab, — a 
slight  blow. 

Dab,  as  app.  to  a  person  who  is  handy  or 
clever  at  any  thing,  may  be  a  corruption  of 
Adept,  (qv.) 

Dabbing,  in  Norfolk,  is  dibbing,  or  setting 

plants  with  a  dibber. 

From  Go.  Daup-jan ;  A.  S.  Dipp-ati,  xnergere, 
immergere,  to  dip ;  D.  Doop-tn;  also  com.  tingere, 
intingere,  imbuere,  inflcere,  i. «.  to  die  or  dipp 
cloth. — Som.    Be- 

DACTYLE,  »,     The  name  of  a  foot  in 

-ic.        poetiy,  and  so  called,  Because,  like 

-1ST.      the  finger,    it   consists    of   three 

-COY.*  members,  one  long  and  two  short 

—Vots. 

Dactylogy, — finger  talk. — *Dalgamo. 

Gr.  AciKTvXof ,  a  finger.  Fr.  Daetylogit ;  It.  Sp. 
ft  L.  Dactjflogia. 

DADD,  s.  -Y.  Da  da,  a  word,  like  pa  pa, 
ma  ma,  formed  from  the  sound.   See  Babe. 

DADE,  V.  Daddle.  To  dade,  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to — To  move,  or  cause  to  move, 
cautiously,  slowly. 

A  word  peculiar  to  Drayton,  and  which,  Johnson 
says,  is  to  hold  up  by  a  leading  string ;  and  Mr. 
Nares,  to  flow ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson,  to  suck.  Daddle, 
VLt.  Grose  explains,  to  walk,  unsteadily  like  a  child ; 
to  waddle.  To  daddle,  diddle,  or  doddle,  are  no 
doubt  the  dims,  of  dade,  whatever  may  be  the 
origin  of  this  latter  word.  Perhaps  the  word 
dawdle,  dim  of  daw^  (qv.)  may  be  a  cognate  term, 
if  not  the  same,  difll  app. 

DAEDAL,  a(f.  Artful,  skilful ;  fruitful  in 
invention. 

Gr.  AAxi^\\-ei¥,  to  make  or  form  artftilly,  skil- 
AiUy.  Dadalum  vocatur,  quiequid  est  artlficios^ 
varium  et  aflkbrd  fiietum. — Foet. 


DAEMON, 

-ARCH. 
-ESS. 

-lAC,  ad.  s. 

-lACAL. 

-lAL. 

-IAN. 

-IANI8M. 

-I8T. 

-OLOOY. 

-SHIP. 

-IFUOE.* 

-OLATRY.t 

-OMY.t 

-OMIST.f 


or  Dbmon,  t.  An  intelligent 
being  (not  of  human  kind); 
now  most  usually  app.  to  an 
evil  spirit 

*  Pennant,  t  Cudworth.  t  f  Sir 
T.  Herbert,    i  Shaftesbury. 

Gr.  Acufittv ;  It,  Ditmon  ;  Fr.  JD^-moa  ; 
It.  -mone,  -monio  ;  Sp.  -monio  ;  Gr. 
Aaq/uiMv,  «ci«n«,  ffnarue,  fromdou-eiv, 
fcire,  to  know. — Fot$.  And  Plato, 
(in  Cratylus,  zxiil.)  "On  this  ac- 
count, therefore,  it  appears  to  me 
(Socrates)  more  than  other,  he  calls 
them  damons,  because  they  were 
prudent  and  learned,  (dari/iover.) " — 
Taplor'e  Tranilation.    £n- 


DAFF,*  *.  i)a/,— Mr.Tyrw.  says  is  Sax. 
and  means  a  fooL  The  A.  S.  is  Deaf-ion, 
adeaf-ian,  surdescere,  to  grow  derf.  Wach. 
(in  y.  Taub,)  and  Jun.  agree  that — that  is 
said  to  be  dec^,  which  has  lost  any  of  its 
natural  strengdu  Deaf  com  is  barren  com, 
sterile  frumentum.  See  Dr.  Jamieson,  who 
considers  it  connected  with  the  Sw.  Doftwi, 
stupere,   sensu  privare.      And  see  Daw. 


Chaucer.    Be- 
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D  AFF,  V,  To  doff,  to  do  o^,  throw  of^  pot 
aside. 

DAFFADIL,  or  Daffodil,  *.  Aflower- 
-DiLLY.  ing  plant 

-DOWNDILLY.  Fr.  As-podilU;  It, -phodele ;  Gt 
Ao'AodeXot.  Prom  Fr.  Det  Aepkodillee.  CoL 
writes,  Daffaditt,—t^odiU  or  asphodilt  flover. 

DAG,  s.  -MAKER.  A  pistol ;  perhaps,  sayi 
Mins.  because  brought  into  use  by  the  Dad, 
a  people  of  Germany  ;  and  that  they  wei? 
a  new  fashion  of  Ger.  horsemen,  appean 
from  KnoUes,  quoted  by  Mr.  Nares.  See 
Dagger. 

DAG,  V.  s.  **Dagge, — a  slip  or  shreai 
-ON.  Dogged, — cut  into  slips.    Dag- 

-swaike.  ging, — slitting,  cutting  into  slipa 
Dagon, — a  slip  or  piece." — Tyrw.  A.  S, 
Dag, — sparsum  pendetu  seu  dependent.— 
Sk.  Any  thing  that  is  loose,  and  hanging 
abroad,  dagling,  dogging,  or  dangiing.— 
Som. 

Dagtwaitte, — a  rough  or  coarse  mantle  to 
cast  on  a  bed  ;  schiauina, — Mini.  And 
Sckittuina, — a  long  robe  of  coarse  cloth  won 
by  slaves,  (schiauu) — Men, 

DAGGER,  s.  -ED,  A  short  (and  per- 
haps strong)  weapon,  used  to  stab  with. 

Fr.  Daaue  ;  Sp.  &  It.  Daga  ;  D.  Daeghe;  Ger. 
Degen  ;  Dan.  ft  Sw.  Daggert ;  Low  L.  Dag^  ^ 
gerius.  This  word,  as  well  as  Dag,  (qT.)  Da 
Cange  says,  some  derive  k  Daeis,  as  a  veipoa 
peculiar  to  thdm.  Wach.  quotes  authoritiei  to 
show  that  ^tadiuM  was  called  degin,—imoi.  ^ni 
ministerio  in  derenslone  utamur, — and  hence  in- 
clines to  think  it  an  application  i^  degen,  Tir  foitii, 
miles,  (A.  8.  Dngan,  to  be  strong) ;  remsrUog 
that  men  and  their  arms  are  often  designated  I9 
the  same  name.    See  Doooaoa,  I)ovghtt. 

DAINT,  ad.  s.     Dainty  is  now  used  u 
-Y,  ad.  s.    equivalent  to — 
-ILY.  Delicate  of  taste,  exquisite,  ele- 

-iMEss.      gant,  nice,  choice;  and,  einph. 
-REL.         — over-nice. 
-Eous.*      *  Chaucer,     +P.  Ploukman. 

-IFUL.*  "Ex.  Dain,m.  daine,t  Daintg.-tot, 
-EOUSLY.T  quaint,  curious ;  (an  old  vmti.\-cu. 
8k.  suggests  the  Fr.  Dain,  daim,  a  deer;  beesose 
its  flesh  has  at  all  times,  and  in  all  nationi,  been 
esteemed  among  the  grandest  deUeacin  «  iaif 
ties.  yHta.—k  dente,  a  tooth;  because  daintiei 
or  delicacies  are  gratefUl  to  the  teeth  and  palate, 
Casaubon, — from  the  Gr.  Aaiwo'tfai,  to  feait, 
to  banquet ;  but  the  Fr.  derive  from  the  Gr. 
through  the  medium  of  the  L.  The  Go.  Dm 
epulum,  conviviiun,  occiirs  Luke  v.  29,  ^^J^^' 
15 ;  but  no  means  of  tracing  the  connexion  oftae 
words  have  occurred.  Mr.  Tyrw.  says,  "XWef«» 
*.  Fr.,  value,  a  thing  of  value.  Deiuleotu,  dioies, 
valuable."  And  it  is  perhaps  from  A.  8.  J>*g»*t 
prodesse ;  the  guttural  g  being  dropped. 

DAIRY,  s.  A  place  for  preserving  mifl^. 
churning  it  into  butter,  and  making  cheesy 

&c. 

Sw.  Dia,  lactere.  Radicem  servat  L.  AngTitt, 
JDiv,  mamma,--/*re.  Go.  Dadd-jandei,  maoB 
ladans,  infanti  lac  pnBbens.--^/i(».  A.  S.  IHns^ 
lactantes.— £|r«  and  Beneon.  The  8w.D<f«,  nutnx, 
Dr.  Jamieson  says,  has  precisely  the  sense  of  ij 
a  rfalry-mald,  and  is  evidenUy  aUied  to  a  tane^ 
of  terms  in  the  northern  languages,  which  MW  a 
similar  meaning.  Isl.  J>ia,  dg ;  Sw.  JH,  to  roei , 
Sw.-Go.  Deggia,  daegg-ia,  to  give  milk,  to  sucwc 


DAM 


DAM 


(ne  Dec);  Moe8.-G.  Dad^an,  botb->to  milk 
aad  to  sDcL  Dey,  in  Chaueert  and  DaywomaHy 
in&^lL,-*iairf -woman,  Dairjf^  {Low  L.Daeria, 
dmftn*ty-n  above  explained. 

DAIS,  or  Deis,  «.  Com.  \ued  for — ^The 
opper  table,  laued  on  a  platform,  more  ele- 
vated tlian  the  others,  and  probably  at  first 
placed  under  a  canopy. 

Pinkaton  considers  it  to  be  the  elevated 
/bor  only.  Ritson  (Met  Rom.  ad  voe. 
Deys)  holds  it  to  be  indifferently  the  floor 
and  die  coaopy.  In  Leland,  the  high  dease 
Kcois  to  be  what  he  has  before  called  the 

high  tabu, 

2^«ii«a^  a  vnrd  eooceming  the  etym.  of  which, 
Du  Cwfe  it  doobtful.  Meorslus  derives  It  tram 
Dnpu,  iLrmWiov,  tubMellinm,  a  bench.  I>aw, 
hoveret,  aa  On  Cange  showt,  tnm  a  paasage  In 
Matt.  Farii.  (De  VltU  Abbatnm  8.  Albani,  92,) 
hM  a  viddy  different  meaning.  The  newly 
ckcted  abbot,  uya  the  historian,  "Solus  in  Re- 
bciorie  praadebit  avprerouf,  habens  Tastellum, 
Ptiaie  praodentv  ad  wtoeiiam  ateiMsai,  quam  Dais 
Tolfuiter  appellsmiu ;  for  the  Dais,  continues 
DaCaoge,  is  the  name  given  by  the  Fr.  to  a 
easopy  suspended  over  a  banqueting  table. 

T^.  again,  derives  it  from  the  Fr.  Ait,  auis 
tsteia:  and  Uunka  it  was  at  flrat  written  D'ai*, 
ex  tusihu*.  Men.  brings  it  from  Dottium  or  dot- 
mm  for  dornuK,  May  not  the  word  be  Deske^  a 
tsUe,  or  a  ^stform  f 

DAISY,  ».  -lED.     A  plant. 

A.S.  D^9*s-*age,  I.e.  day$-eyt.    And  Chaucer, 
hi  Prskgne  to  Legend  of  Good  Women,— 
*'  That  wen  by  reason  men  it  call  may 
The  rfeine,  or  els  the  «|r«  of  the  day*** 
Tliis  etym.  was  sagseeted  to  Sk.  by  T.  H. ;  but 
8k.  himself  aikipts  Fr.  JDaitt  a   canopy.      (See 
Dais  )     Propter  aliquam  in  flore  talis  umbelUa 
siadliiiidinem.    JB.  Jonson  writes  Dayet-eyes. 

BALE, «.  The  low  ground  between  ground 
ascoiding  around  or  on  various  sides  of  it 
Go.  DaM :  A.  S.  D.  &  Dan.  Dal ;  Oer.  TAa/, 
teU ;  locos  decllTis.  The  D.  have  the  v.  Dal-en, 
descendere,  demittere  se ;  to  dneend.  Jan.  seems 
to  suspect  some  connexion  with  A.  S.  Dtel-an,  to 
desl,  to  divide,  to  distribute.  Datf  he  observes, 
ts  oMd  for  the  infernal  pit.  Dale  and  Dell  seem 
to  have  the  same  origin,  i.  e.  the  A.  STDelf-oHt  to 
4%;  and  thus-^  hollow. 

DALLY,  r.  To  act  like  one  dull  or  foolish ; 
-IXG.  like  a  dolt  or  simpleton ;  to  waste 
-DiGLT.  or  idle  away  time ;  to  spend,  to 
•UVOL  loiter  away  time,  in  wanton  or  idle 
-m.  amusements ;  to  amuse,  to  triflei 
to  sport,  to  frolic, 
ft.  thiska,  from  the  A.  S.  DoU,  foolish,  dull : 
sai  Ibis  Tooke  conaldera  to  be  the  regular  past 
tsase  sad  pott  p.  of  D9wl-ia»,  dwolrian^  hebere, 
kebctare,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  dull ;  and  hence,  To 
*%  viU  bo~aa  above. 


DAH,  or  Dame,  i.  Bam, — a  mother ;  usu- 
sUy  restricted  to  brute  animals.  And 
Dttaie, — a  matron,  a  mother,  a  mistress. 
Tt.  Pew  t ;  It  fr  8p.  -a  ;  by  contraction  from 
fibe  L.  Domtnot  mfstreas.  Som.  thinks  that  dam, 
fn  kratoram  matre,  procreatrice,  may  be  fh>m 
Iks  A  8.  Tmin,  issue,  oflbpring,  from  the  A.  8. 
Ty****,  parere,  narturire.  to  bear,  to  bring  forth ; 
M^  dea«,  u  weu  as  dam^  was  app.  to  mother,  by 
sot  «il  wTiters,  and  there  seems  not  sufficient 
nsBsa  to  suppose  them  diflflnent  words. 

BAMtV.  s.  -M-iNO.    To  stop  or  shut  up, 
blo^  vp  or  e<mflne,  to  obstruct  See  Dumb. 
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A.  8.  Dam-an ;  D.  fr  Ger.  -men;  Sw.  Damma, 
obturare,  obstruere ;  to  stop  up,  to  obstruct    Un- 

DAMAGE,  V.  s.  The  damnwm,  is  the 
-ABLB.  doomt  the  judgment,  the  loss,  the 
-PULL.*  punishment,  to  which  any  one  is 
judged,  sentenced,  doomed  or  damned ;  and 
then,  gen. — 

Any  loss,  injury,  hurt,  or  detriment 

*  Speed, 

Fr.  Dam,  dommaye;  It.  Da»-no, -naj^o  f  8p. 
Dano ;  trom  L.  Damjctim,  from  damnare,  to  doom, 
to  deem,  to  damn,  (qv.)    En-  In-  Un- 

DAlVf  ASCENE,  s.     Also  written  Danuan 

or  Damsin,  (qv.) 

A  kind  of  plum. 

Fr.  Damaisine ;  prunum  Dama JCf if um,  plum 
of  Damascus. 

DAMASK,  t,  ad.  v.    The   colour  of  da- 
-IN,  t.  V.    mask,  i.  e.  of  the  damask  rose. 
-INO.  To    damask    their    bodies,  —  to 

stain  them  with  damask  colour  ;  to  form,  or 
imitate  the  form  of,  flowers ;  to  flower ;  to 
variegate.  Cups  damaskined,  (Fr.  Damas- 
^uiner,)  to  flourish,  carve,  or  engrave,  da- 

mask-wise. 

Damask  garment,  damask  rose :  vestis,  aut 
rosa  Dameueena,  Ft.  De  damas ;  It  Di  damaseo; 
Sp.  De  damatko ;  D.  Dan.  &  Ger.  Damask.  So 
called  (says  Sk.)  from  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated city  of  DamofCM,  whence  they  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe. 

DAME.    See  Dam. 

DAMN,  V,    To  damn  or  to  condemn, — is  to 
-ABLE.  deem,  think  or  judge,  (subaud. 

-ABLY.  any  one  to  be  guilty,  to  be 
-ABILITY,  criminal;) — to  give  judgment 
-ABLENESS.  or  sentence,  or  doom,  of  guilt ; 
-ATioN.  to  adjudge  or  declare  the 
-ATORY,  ad,  penalty  or  punishment 
-EDLY.  Fr.  Damner  ;  It.  Dannare  ;  L.  Dam- 

-IPY  V  "^'''-   (^^  CoKOBMii.)  Voss.  says, 

*  ftom  damnum,  and  damnum  from 

-INO.  4awavi|,  svmptus,  impendium;  Var. 

-INONES8.  {lib.  i,)  damnum  kdemptione.  Quin- 
tillian.  however,  remarks,  damnum  esse  amis- 
sionem  eorum,  quie  habnerls ;  and  further,  mlhi 
ex  hoc,  quod  plerisque  crlminibus  pecuniae  poena 
imponebatur,  appellatio  etiam  damnalio  videtur. 
~8ee  Vo$s.  The  root  is  (Tooke)  the  AS  Dem-an, 
to  deem,  {dem-a,  Judex,  or  doomer;  demm,  Judi- 
cium, damnatio,  doom.)  In  Matt.  v.  21,  the  Gr. 
Kpttrtt ;  L.  Judicium  ;  A.S.  fr  Eng.  Dome  or  Doom; 
Mod.  Ver.  Judgment ;  are  used  emph.,  or  with  a 
aubaud.  of  the  punishment  doomed  or  adjudged, 
'Ot  y  ov  ^O¥€von,  evoxof  e«rToi  m  «p*a€<.  "  Thou 
Shalt  not  kill,  and  whoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment."  And  Dr.  Hammond 
observes  of  the  Gr.  Kpi/xa,  that  according  to  its 
origination,  it  signifies  censure.  Judgment;  and 
in  its  making  hath  no  intimation,  either  of  the 
quality  of  the  ofTence  to  which  that  Judgment  be- 
longs, or  of  the  Judge  who  infiicU  it ;— he  might 
have  added,  or  of  the  punishment  inflicted. — 
Works,  i.Zl4.    Con- In- Un- 

DAMP,  V,  s.  ad.  To  evaporate,  to  exhale, 
-EN,  V,  to  reek,  to  throw  forth  an  exha- 
-ISB.  lation,  a  steam ;  and  then,  gen. 

-isHNEss.  to  moisten,  to  wet;  and  cons. 
-NESS.  and  met  to  cool,  to  chill ;  as  to 
-Y.  damp  or  cool  the  courage  ;  and 

thus,  further,  to  abate,  to  weaken,  to  deject, 
to  depress,  to  dishearten,  to  discourage. 


DAN 


DAN 


Dftn.  Damptr  ;  D.  DoMpMt,  domptn,  vaporftre, 
et  mollire,  et  mollescere  ex  9aporibu$.—Kilian. 
Ger.  Dampfent  exhalare,  ffaporare^  fkimare.— 
Wack.    Un- 

DAMSEL,  $.  A  young  maiden  yet  un- 
married. 

Ft.  JD^m-oiMlU ;  It.  -igelUit  donzella  ;  Sp.  Don- 
Metla,  qd.  domlnicella,  parva  domina. — Sk,  "  It 
U  properly,"  uiyi  Mint. "  and  according  to  the  ute  of 
the  word  in  times  paat,  a  gentlewoman,  heing  not 
a  ladie;  and  it  is  the  feminine  of  the  Fr.  words, 
J}aw$niMl,  dawtoittau  ;  It.  DamigellOt  donz«Uo  ; 
8p.  J>a»MlU.  DomicfUus  quasi  parvus  domimus, 
which  is  a  young  gentleman  following  armea,  and 
not  yet  knighted."  But  in  England  we  call  a 
<teiiM«/— as  above. 

DAMSON.    See  Damasceite. 

DANCE,  «.  «.  To  make  certain  motions 
-ER.  or  movements  with  the  feet  cor- 

-ING.  responding  to  the  sound  and  tune 
•ERESs.*  of  music. 

-ERT.t  To  dance  attendance,  or  to  kick 
the  heels,  sc.  while  in  attendance, — is  an 
expression  app.  to  those,  who  wait  a  weari- 
some length  of  time,  and  who  endeavour  to 
amuse  or  warm  themselves  hy  motion ;  and 
thus, — to  wait  or  attend   servilely,    sup- 

pliantly. — *Prynn€.     ^Chapman. 

Ft.  Dan-^er;  It.  -tare;  8p. .sar;  Oer.  Tautzen: 
D.  Dan-uen  ;  Sw.  -fa ;  Dan.  -tf««r,  of  uncertain 
etym.  Wach.  observes,  *'  Saltare  nihil  aliud  est 
quam  motus  pedihus  facere  ad  sonum  et  numeram 
chordse  coropositos." 

DANDELION,*.    A  plant 

Fr.  Dent  dt  lion  ;  It  Dente  di  U*me  ;  8p.  DienU 
di  Uon ;  from  I  know  not  what  similitude  to  the 
tooth  of  a  Vion.—Sk.  Because,  says  Mins.,  its 
jttloe  renders  the  ttttk  strong  and  fliin. 

DANDLE,  V.  Ger.  Denteh.  (See  Dandt.) 
Mins.  says — To  dandle,  is  to  lull,  cocker, 
hugge  fondly,  to  dandle  in  the  lap  or  armes, 
as  a  nurse  doth  to  please  an  infant 

Jun.  interprets  the  D.  Dandelen,  to  the 
same  effect  Wach.  gives  cunctarif  as  one 
of  the  usages  of  denteln  ;  and  dandle  seems 
so  used  by  Spenser ;  sc  to  delay  or  trifle 
away.  "  They  doe  so  dandle  their  doings, 
as  if  they  wouJd  not  have  the  enemy  sub- 
dued."— Spenter. 

DANDRUFF,  ».  "  The  dandruffe  or  un- 
seemly skales  within  the  hair  of  the  head 
or  beard."— J7o//aiu/.  Plinie, 

8k.  says,  from  the  A.  8.  Tm,  i.  e.  **  A  foul  tetter, 
scab  or  other  like  disease,  especially  In  the  chin, 
causing  the  hair  to  foil ;"  and  drof,  "  filthy,  dirty, 
&nifyr—Som, 

DANDY,  t.  -iprat.  It  may  be, — one  apt 
to  play  the  fool. 

Dand^,  Dr.  Jamieton  refers  to  the  Isl.  Dandi^ 
and  Sw.  Daenngf  liberal,  munifloent;  and  explains 
it  to  be, — that  which  "  is  nice,  fine,  or  posseesing 
supereminence,  in  whatever  way." — Dandtprat^ 

>  is  with  us  (8k  )  a  dwarf,  a  little  man :  of  uncertain 
origin.  The  D.  Danten^  dundtlen  ;  It  Dondoiar*  ; 
Fr.  Dandiner,  ineptire.  garrire ;  Sc.  DandUe,  to 
saunter,  to  go  about  idly;  Oer.  Denttbt,  ludere, 
ludicri  agere,  to  dally,  to  idle ;  and  (see  Ftorio)  to 
play  the  baby,  puppy,  or  gull,  seem  to  be  allied. 
But  what  is  Prat  t  Sk.  thinks  it  may  be  Fr.  Prut, 
prompt,  apt,  fit. 

DANEGELD,  «.  "  Danegeh,  is,  or  was 
to  meane,  money  payde  to  ye  Danys,  or 
shortly  Dane  money.** — Fabyan, 
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A. 8.  Dans-geld;  Mid.  L.  DamegeUmm;  tm- 

Sounded  of  Dane,  and  gell,  a  debt  or  fine.   Sss 
'pelmant  Gloss.  Archaol. 

DANGER,  v.  9.  In  Fr.  and  Old  EngiiiH 
-PULL.  Law,  danger  seems  equivalent  to 
-PULLT.  penalty,  damages,  commissi  pceoi. 
-LESS.  And  thus,  in  Chaucer, — "^u- 
-oua.  cissus  love  had  caught  in  his 
-OU8-LY.  daungere;**  i.  e.  within  the  action 
-NE8S.  or  agency  of  pain  or  penalty,  of 
damage,  hurt,  ill  or  mischief;  within  the 
reach  of  penal,  hurtful,  mischievous  power. 
Thus  also,  *'  In  danger  had  he  all  the  yonge 
girles."  And  in  R.  Brunne,  **  All  was  in 
the  erle's  dangere,**  And  again,  "  He  wu 
never  wedded  to  woman's  danger,**  Le. 
woman's  dangerous  power.  From  this 
application  to  the  risk  or  efiance  of  pan  w 
mischief,  the  word  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  fear  o{pain  or  mischief;  and, 
cons.,  as  Mr.  T^rw.  explains, — to  sparing- 
ness,  to  coyness.  Thus  (Chancer),  "  With 
daunger  uttren  we  our  chaffare ;"  with  fear- 
fulness,  with  fear  of  loas,  of  harm;  and, 
therefore,  cautiously,  thriftily,  sparingly. 

Daungerous,  in  Gower  and  Chaucer,  ap- 
pears equivalent  to — fearful  to  hurt,  foam 
to  lose ;  and,  therefore,  cautious  to  giiaid 
or  to  preserve:  or,  as  Mr.  tynr.  Ujft, 
sparing,  sc.  in  the  use.  "  He  wu  of  hii 
love  so  dangerous  to  me." — Chaucer.  "  Of 
thyng,  which  was  most  precious,  she  [Chiy- 
seis]  was  dangerous." — Qawer. 

To  danger  or  to  endanger  is,  to  be  or  cams 
to  be  within  the  action  or  agency  of  iosMfr, 
of  pain  or  penalty,  of  hurt,  ill,  or  mischief; 
witnin  the  reach  of  penal,  hurtful,  mis- 
chievous power. 

Fr.  Danger ;  Low  L.  Dangerium,  domigeriam. 
Mr.  Tyrw.  says,—"  Danger^  a.  Fr.  A  danfenwi 
situation.  In  danger,  665.— In  danger  hadde  be, 
i.  e.  within  the  reach,  or  controul  of  his  oflSe^ 
and  R.  1470.— Coyness,  sparingness,  R.  1H7.  Tt. 
li.  584.— With  danger,  6103,  sparingly.— Diuver- 
oue,  ad),  difficalt,  sparing,  510.  5733."  Dr.  Jamfe- 
son  says,  "  In  his  daunger,  under  hit  dawngtr,  is 
his  power  as  a  captive.  But  (i.  e.  BeHWt)  datoh 
acre,  without  hesitation  or  apprehension.  TIm  OU 
Fr.  danger  fteqnently  occuxv  as  signifying  pover, 
dominion."  The  authors,  he  adds,  of  the  Diet 
Trev.  think  that  the  word  la  this  sense  is  esi- 
nipted  fVom  the  L  DominarL  With  resped  to 
the  etym.  of  this  word.  Men.  says,  they  sie  de- 
ceived who  derive  it  tmm  dammm  gerere;  n 
comes  tnia  damniarium.  Damnum  damai,  dem- 
niariuut,  dau^iutn,  danger.  Da  Cange  pitfto 
Fr.  Dommager,  L  e.  damnoeus.    £n-  In-  Uo- 

DANGLE,  t^.  -ER.  To  hang,  unfixedly;  to 
move  or  shake  as  it  hangs,  slackly,  lp<^* 
to  hang  on,  (sc  as  dependent,)  in  i<Oe 
attendance. 

It  may  be  deduced,  says  8k.,  horn  the  A.S  Dn 
vel  Dunehangen,  i.  e.  deorsum  pendere,  to  baor 
down.  Serenius  gives  the  Sw.  Dtofte.  which  An 
interprets,  pendulum  motitaii.  And  see  To  DiV0 
or  Dako. 

DANK,  ad.  s.  -ISH.    Wet,  moist,  mOttUy. 

Half-dry,  half-wet,  (8k.)  fkom  the  Oer:  Ta^ 

intingere,  immergere;  to  dip,  to  immerse.   Tw- 

ken,  Wach.  aays,  is  a  word  mnned  hy  the  Vtmks 

fh>m  the  Or.  Trn-civ;  L.  Tinges. 


DAR 


DAS 


OAP,  Of  Daps.    See  Dab. 

DAPPER,  ad,     SmaU  and  active,  neatly 
fonned,  neat,  spruce. 

Uttl^mfptr;  Oer.  Tapfen  strenuiu,  fortU.  A 
MV  ward.  Maj*  WmIi.,  and  ipnuif  frran  ScUvooic 
JMff,  teona.  8k.  ezplaiiu  it,— «  man  of  imall 
ttitm,  bat  eoangeoiu  and  actire. 

DAPPLE,  «.  <.     Gen. — ^to  spot;  to  varie- 
gate with  apota. 

To  taricfau  with  spots,  like  the  apple.  In  the 
ssnie  ■igniftriion,  and  for  the  same  reason,  this 
eshmr  is  to  Fr.  called Pttmmele.-^k.  In  It.  Pvwir 
mrittat  (iaslar pomti  ;)  in  I>.  Apptl  prauw.  Pom- 
miUgrtgm  used  hy  chancer,  (▼.  618.J 

DARE,  ft.  s«     To  have  boldness,  bravery 
-Bi.  or  courage ;   to  face  danger,  to 

•ma.  defy  it,  to  challenge  or  provoke 
-ivaLT.  it ;  and  thus,  to  daunt  or  dismay ; 
-IHOVBU.  to  sppal,  to  terrify,  to  cower  or 
-nnx.*  cause  to  cower:  and  this  seems 
to  account  for  Dare  in  Chaucer's  Shipmannes 
Tale,  v.  13,033 ;  which  Mr.  Tyrw.  says,  is 
Ssxon,  and  means  Stare. 

**  Tkiee  wedded  men,  that  lie  and  dare. 
As  in  a  firanne  setisth  a  wery  hare." 

And  Mins.,  **  to  tfare,  an  old  Eng. 
word,  for  to  stare  i  because  they  which 
bdhold  a  man  atedfitftly,  with  a  wide,  open, 
staring  eye,  are  said  to  be  bold  or  daring.*' 
With  respeet  to  daring  larks,  Mr.  Steevens, 
•a  Ueniy  VIII.  sajrs,  "It  is  well  known 
that  tbe  hat  of  a  Cardinal  is  scarlet,  and 
tbaC  one  of  the  methods  of  daring  larks, 
was  by  small  mirrors  fastened  on  scarlet 
doCh,  wliich  engaged  the  attention  of  these 
while  the  fowler  threw  his  net  over 

Dan.  Tir ;  8w.  Ttrat;  D.  Derren;  Ger. Dar/en. 

'A.  8.  i>earraj»,  djfrroMt  audere,  presumerc,  to 

isiet  to  pcesume,  to  adventore,  to  make  or  bo 

Soak    Go.C!eidaiirfte;  A.S.i>or«le,  ande- 

,  {Mmr.  ziL  34 ;)  whence  tbe  preu  durst.  Over- 


DARICK,  J.  A  coin,  both  of  silver  and 
goU,  and  ao  called,  because  the  name  of 
Dariaa  waa  written  upon  them. 

Bark,  sr.  «.  od.  To  obscure,  to  dim,  to 
•n,  «.  cloud ;  to  be,  or  cause  to  be, 

obscure,  gloomy,  dim,  dusky, 
clouded,  hidden,  secret ;  to  in- 
volve in  obscurity  or  secrecy ; 
to  deprive  of  clearness,  bright- 
ness, purity,  vivacity. 
To  dorAr-en  is  now  the  usual  v. 
Dark  ia  much  used  pre£ 
•Wictif. 

A.  8.  Adecrt-imn,  obscunure.  to  obscure,  to  make 
dwirtcdimme;  tofburkeii,  tohide.~5om.    Be- 


-VULL. 


DARLIKG,  a.  odL  or  Dbarlimo,  s.    One 

3r  desr ;  veiy  dearly,  affectionately,  ten- 
y,  pasaiooately  beloved. 
A.  %.  DjfHiagp  amasins,  a  sweethesrt,  a  darling, 
sr  dmrUag^—Sooi.    Dim.  of  JDear,  (qv.) 

Darn,  «.  .mo.    To  hide,  to  conceal,  to 
cover  over — sc  a  hole,  a  rent. 
May  be  tbe  A.  S.  JDyniaa,  occultare,  to  hide,  to 
Bom.  BSf  s,  iJ^m,  ocenltus,  secret,  privle. 
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DARNEL,  1.  A  plant,  so  called  because 
it  is  hur^l  or  injurious  to  more  useful 
plants. — Sk.  and  Mins. 

From  the  A.  S.  Derian  ;  D.  Deyren  or  Deren, 
nocere,  to  hurt  or  injure. 

DARNEX,  «.  Certain  cloths  introduced 
from  Belgium,  and  so  called  from  the  cele- 
brated city,  Doormck.     Fr.  Tournay. — Sk, 

DARRAIN,  V.  Darreyn  is  a  common 
word  in  Law :  Fr.  Derrain,  dernier,  the  last; 
and  the  «.  Darrain  may  have  been  formed 
upon  this  ad. 

To  finish,  to  end,  to  conclude,  or  bring 
to  a  conclusion;  to  terminate,  to  deter- 
mine, to  decide. 

In  Shak.  Hen.  VI.  pt  8,  the  quartos  read,  **  Pre- 
pare your  hatteX,"  and  Johnson  and  Steevens  iu> 
terpret,  "  Range  your  host,  put  your  host  in 
order."  Jun.  (in  v.  Dor*)  ascribes  dare  as  tbe 
origin  of  daren,  darraine,  darreigne  battle,  which, 
he  obeerves,  frequently  occur  in  Chaucer  f  unless, 
he  adds,  we  suppose  It  to  be  from  the  Norman, 
Deerener,  and  to  have  b«en  transferred  from 
forensic  litigation  to  contest  in  arms.  Cot.  bos. 
Deerener,  to  dereine,  to  Justifie  or  make  good  the 
denial  of  an  act  or  fact.  SpeL  thinks  detrener 
contracted  for  deraUner  or  deraiaonen  Low  L. 
IHeratiouaret  to  sssert  or  maintain  tbe  contrary 
by  reasoning;  to  destroy  by  reaeoning  what  has 
been  asserted,  (Gloss.  Archfleol.  in  v.  Durationare.) 
And  Mr.  Tyrw.,  Desrener, — Lat.  Deralionare,  to 
contest.    See  AaaAiON. 

DART,  V.  $.  -ER.  "  Fr.  Darder,  to  dart  ;— 
to  fling,  hurl,  cast  or  throw  a  dart ;  also  to 
hit,  wound,  pierce  or  hurt  with  a  darL" — 
Cot.     Gen.,  to  throw,  to  cast 

Fr.  U  Ger.  Dard;  It.  &  Sp.  Dardo;  Mid.  Let. 
DarduSf  Jaculum,  telnm  missile.  Martin,  (in  t. 
Sagittat)  derives  Dart  from  the  G?.  Aopartov,  the 
dim.  of  dopv,  hatia,  a  spear;  and  this  etym.,  says 
Wseh.,  snatches  the  palm  firom  sll  that  I  have 
seen  ;  he  thinks,  however,  the  Gr.  &  Ger.  had  a 
Cel.  origin.    Jun.  also  prefers  dopartw.    £n- 

DASH,  i;.  s.  To  dash,  sc  the  foot  against 
-iNo.  a  stone, — is  simply  to  strike  it 
-I8M.*   against  a  stone. 

To  daeh  any  one,  met  is  to  strike  him, 
sc.  with  surprise,  with  astonishment,  with 
shame,  with  fear.  And  thus — to  daunt,  to 
depress,  to  lower  the  character  or  quality, 
and  by  striking  or  throwing  one  thing  into 
another,  to  mix,  and  thus,  to  alter. 

To  dash, — to  do  any  thing  with  a  dash, 
with  a  stroke,  at  a  blow,  with  a  show  of 
ease,  of  dexterity,  with  a  flourish  ;  hastily, 
carelessly,  precipitately,  flourishingly,  os- 
tentatiously. 

A  dashing  fellow, — hasty,  careless,  os- 
tentatious.— *V,  Knox. 

Sw.Daeka,  ferire,  pereutere,  alUderc,  contun- 
dere,  perfUndere,  confUndere.  Dsn.  Datk, — a  blow. 
The  original  of  this  word  is  uncertain ;  its  meaning 
and  vaHous  spplications  are  plain.  DaA,  Date, 
2>0fe,  are  probably  the  same  word,  differently 
written  and  spp.    Be-  Inter-  Un- 

DASTARD,  V.  ad.  s.  To  terrify,  to  dash 
-IZE,  V.  or  strike  with  terror,  to  intimi- 
-LY.  date,  to  cow  or  cower. 

-LIME88.    Dastard,  1.  e.  territus,  the  past  p.  of 
-KE8S.        Dastrig-an,  ada*trif4in,  terrere.    Das- 
triged,  dastrged,  dastried,  dastred,  das- 
- »■  tr'd.—Tooke.  Upon  this nor^p.  Dryden 

-LIKE.       formed  the  o. :  "  And  dastards  manjy 
soul  with  hope  and  ftar." 


DAW 

DATE,  V.  s.  Date,  gen.,  is  —  any  given 
-ER.  time ;  any  fixed  or  settled  time ;  and 
-LESS.  To  date, — Sp.  Dai-ar ;  Fr.  -er,— to 
-ART.    mark,  note,  or  fix  the  time. 

Datum,  pi.  Data,— any  thing  or  things, 
any  fact  or  facts,  given  or  granted. 

Cot.  has,  "  Dataire,  a  dater  of  writings ; 
and  (more  part)  the  dater  or  despatcher  of 
the  pope's  bulls."  DtUary, — the  despatch- 
ing of  them. 

Fr.  Date;  It.  fr  Sp.  Data;  L.  Batumi^  pati p.  of 
dart,  to  give,  (i.  e  to  add,  e.  g.  to  the  possession! 
of  anuttier :  See  D.)  which  was  written  by  the 
Romans  at  the  bottom  of  their  epistles ;  denoting 
the  time  at  which  they  were  written.— As,  Datum 
pridte  idus  Junil.  Accepi  literas  datai,  See,  Ante- 
Mis-  Over-  Out-  Post-  Un- 

DATE,  s,  A  species  of  palm  tree,  so  called 

from  some  resemblance  in  the  fruit,  or  the 

husk  of  the  fruit,  to  the  finger. 

Ft.  DaUe,  dac-te,  -/«,  -tpte;  Sp.  Datel;  It.  Dat- 
tero;  L.  Daetpltu.  The  Fr.  Daetple,  Cot.  calls 
the  da  I*  or/N^cr-grape. 

DAUB,  V.  «.  Cons. — to  stain  or  smear, 
-ER.  to  dirty ;  to  cover  with,  to  lay  on 
-INO.  any  thing  thickly,  coarsely ;  and  thus 
-RY.  met  to  disguise,  and  also  to  flatter. 
-Y.  Daubing,  (P.  Plouhman,)  is  dabbing, 
or  dibbing. 
Jun.  thinks  Daub  is  of  the  same  origin  as  Dabble, 
(qv.)  t.  e.  from  dab,  to  dab  or  dip,  sc.  in  the  dirt; 
tingere,  inflcere.    Be-  Mis-  Ua- 

DAUGHTER,  «.  The  daughter  of  a 
-LESS.  man  or  woman  is  his  or  her 
-LY.  female  child  ;  the  son  is  the  male 

-LINE88.*  cHild. — *H.  More. 

Goth.  Dauhtar;  A.  S.  Dohtor;  D.  Doehter; 
Ger.  Toekteri  Dan.  Datter.  Jnn.  firom  the  Gr. 
Ovyarnp.  8k.  ftom  the  L.  Dos;  pueUa  enira 
sine  dott  vix  elocari  potest.  (In  8c.  Toektr  is 
dowry.)  Wach.  from  Low  Sax.  Tggen,  gignere, 
parere,  procreare ;  to  beget,  to  bring  forth. 

DAUNT,  «.  "  Daunt;*  says  Sk.  "  U  to 
-ER.  terrify,  to  confound,  to  reduce  to 
-INO.  silence,  by  great  daring,  or  threat- 
-LE8S.  ening."  "  Fr.  Dampter  or  donter,  to 
tame,  to  recuime,  to  break,  daunt;  vanquish, 
overcome,  subdue,  bring  under." — Cot, 

O.  Douglas  calls  a  breaker  of  horses  or  a 
horse-breaker,  a  danter  of  horses,  b.  xii. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  DomUr,  domare,  and  this  im- 
medialely  from  L.  Domiiare.    Un- 

DAUPHIN,  «.     Cot  says,  "  DaulpUn  de 

-ESS.  France.      The  Dolphin,  or  eldest  son 

-RY.    of  France,  called  so,  of  Dauphini,  a 

province  given,  or  (as  some  report  it)  sold  in 

the  year  1849,  by  Humbert,  earl  thereof,  to 

Philippe  de  Yalois;    partly  on  condition 

that  for  ever  the  French  king's  eldest  son 

should  hold  it  (during  his  father's  life)  of 

the  empire." 

8k.  h  dtlpkino,  tsom  the  dolphin,  which  these 
princes  wore  for  their  family  anna..  But  the 
adoption  of  these  insignia  or  arms  appears  to  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  name. 

DAW,«.    A  bird. 

-ISH.  g)^  thinks  it  is  so  called  fit>m  the  sound 
-COCK,  it  Qtters  Jnn.  strongly  suspects  that  it 
was  originally  written  Dawl :  and  that  through 
the  Ger.  Tul,  vel  tuU,  it  is,  perhape,  from  the  Or.  I 
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GircXXa,  a  sudden  and  heavy  Harm;  wliidi6iM 
birds  usually  presage. 

DAW,  V.  To  daw  or  adaw  seems  equivalent 
to, — ^to  dash,  to  daxe,  to  daunt,  and  so  Mr. 
Gifibrd  int^rets  the  word  in  B.  Jonioa, 
(and  all  may  have  had  the  same  origia.) 
To  dauer,  daioer;*  Dr.  Jamieson  saji, 
is  to  Bton,  to  stupefy,  also  to  became 
stupid;  Su.  G.  Daur-a,  in&tuare,  d^fw^ 
stupere.  To  the  same  import  is  the  Ocr. 
Teuben.  The  Ger.  Daver-en,  tremere,  tie- 
miscere,  he  considers  to  be  cogatie,  Ikre 
says,  that  dafw-a,  properly  denotes,  wnsu 
privare ;  to  deprive  qf  sense  or  sensatioD. 
In  Uncertain  Authors  it  is, — to  tame,  to 
mitigate :  '*  £uen  he  adawth  the  force  of 
cold." — The  Means  EstaU.     See  Adaweiv 

DAW,  ti.     To  dawn  is,— to  show  or  eihibit, 

Dawn,  v.  s.  or  cause  to  show  or  exhibit, 

-INO.  the  appearances  of  light;  and 

(met)  of  any  briliiimt  quality;  any  talent  or 

virtue ;  and,  cons,  to  awaken,  to  arooie. 

A.  8.  Daff-iuu,  lueesoere,  to  tfaw.--Dav«,psit^ 
Dawen  ;  and  hence  the  v.  To  daum,  to  be  « 
become  day.  To  bring  out  of  daw  is  iM>t  as  sa- 
common  expression  in  R.  Gloucester.  JamieiM 
says,  to  do  out  of  dawyt,  to  bring  of  dMo,  is,  to  kiB. 
Daw,  he  obaerveo,  is  often  used  to  denote  Hfif 
and  thus  out  of  daw  denotes  death;  and onim 
(q.  on  dapt,)  may  denote  in  life.  Bnt  see  Div, 
supra.    A-  Be-  Un- 

DAWDLE,  *.  V.  To  move  sluggislily, 
lazily,  idly ;  to  loiter  or  idle  away  time. 

Daw,  in  Sc.  (See  To  Daw  or  Auaw.)  is,  c«. 
a  sluggard,  one  who  is  lasy  and  idle.— 7ssi<ffM< 
And  Dawdle,  in  £ng.  seems  to  be  a  dim. 

DAY,  s.  -LY,  ad.  av.  A  day  is  either  natnnl 
or  artificial :  the  natural  day  contains  tiraiitj' 
four  hours ;  the  artificial,  the  time  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  The  natural  day  is  either 
astronomical  or  civil:  the  astronomicil  1»* 
gins  at  noon ;  the  civil,  at  diflerent  hem 
in  different  countries,— midnight,  soniet, 
sunrise.  Day  is  app.  gen.— to  time,  1» 
light,  to  life ;  to  a  specific  period  of  time. 
Day  is  much  used  pre£  See  Daw,  a 
A.  8.  Deeg,  ttom  Deey-4am,  luceseere,  togrov* 
become  light.    D.  Dagh  ;  Ger.  Tag ;  Dan-  I^f 

DAYESMAK,  s.  An  arbiter,  an  umput 
An  arbiter,  as  it  were,  bestowing  a  rfof  to  deoy 
a  matter.— ifiii*.  In  Ger.  Tag  is  dag,  and  empfc 
the  day.  the  fixed  or  appointed  dag;  and  ''V^'J' 
condioere  diem,  to  appoint  a  dau.  In  D.  2)«p* 
dag ;  and  dagh  vaerdem,  diem  dioere,  eonsutowe, 
prselinire  alicui ;  to  fix,  appoint  or  deternaac  » 
dag  for  any  one.  And  daf^,  dtare,  *o  °*  •" 
summon.  And  thus,  d/ageammn,—\i.e  who  toss  m 
dag,  who  is  present  or  siu  as  Jndge,  u<^? 
umpire  on  the  dog  fixed  or  appointed,  la  nUi 
I  Cor.  iv.  8,  Wiclifs  translation  "  of  "i"«»^  *7. 
is  Uteral  from  the  L.  Vulg. «'  ab  huinano  *«.  » 
Gr.  Kuo  ovUpMirtvnt  q/ic^r;  and  this  Mr.nre- 
hurst  observes,  is  spoken  in  opposiaofl  to  m 
coming  of  the  Lord,  in  ver.  5,  and  abo  to^fijtggi 
the  dag,  1.  e.  the  dag  of  the  Loid,  in  the !"««"» 
chapter,  ver.  IS ;  where  the  Vulgate  ttaom  i 
hfiepa.  Dies  DominL 

DAZE,  V.  To  daze  or  dazzle,  seems  eqni- 
-INO.  valent  to,— To  dash,  to  ««- 

-ZLB,  «,  fuse  or  confound,  peiplff  * 
-2LINQLT.  embarrass  the  sensation!  « 
-ZLEMENT.*  perceptions,  so*  by  excels  « 


J 
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lighti  of  ipieiidoiir  or  bnUiancy — both  lit 
ftnd  met— *i)lmi]a«. 

D.  IWww,  tf«UfMrr,  tnaaaire,  phantatmate  tar- 
tazL  JlM  D.  D^ifBtUm:  Yertigiiie  laborftro, 
obrtiq^ere.  raente  et  animo  perturbari.  attonilut 
tat^KUkok  Jan.  and  Sk.  think,  from  the  ▲.  8. 
stnkoa,  foolish.    Oat-  Un- 


D^jir.    SecDis. 

DEACON, «.  "  The  lowest  order  of  the 
"Ut,  deigj  in  the  apostolical  and  our 
'ST.      church    ia,  that  of  a  deacon," — 


Dmtr. 


-IT. 


It  ft  i^  IHm-e9m9  ;  Fr.  -ere  /  D.  -*«r  ;  Qer.  -coa  ; 
Ih  Dunumt;  Gr.  ilAcucavot,  qui  fetttnat,  qui  sedu- 
lu  est;  a  dUi§€mt  tenmrni  or  minister,  from 
Aiaa>r<i»,  to ssrsv, to minister dUig€»Ug ; (com- 
pooBded  of  3aa,  and  jcov-c«v,  to  liasten,  to  be 
dflHrat)   8vb- 

D£AD,  a. «.  aI  or  Deaden,  v.    To  fail, 

-jbr,suLasL   or  decay,  or  dissolve,  or  cause 

to  fiul  or  decay,  or  dissolve ; — to 

lose  or  destroy,  (sub.)  motion  or 

sensation ;  any  natural  power  or 

quality ;  to  be  or  make,  or  cause 

to    be,   motionless,   senseless, 

useless;  without  life,  animation, 

breath,  spirit ;  to  have  or  cause 

'nnjiBSS.t  to  have  any  of  the  peculiar  or 

diatinguishing  qualities  or  appearances  of 

say  thing  dead,  of  any  thing  without  action 

or  sensation,  light  or  life;   the  stillness, 

AifaieiB,  darkness,  gloominess,   sameness, 

of  things  without  life. 

Demih  is  that  which  deadeih.    The  third 

per.  sing,  of  A.  S.  Dead'ian^  to  dead  or 

ics^tokilL 

Deeih  is  much  used  pref 

'AOb.     ^Chapman.     XBp,  Taylor. 

Os.  Ga-damtknam,  morl.  Af-dautkjan^  mortl  tra- 
tee.  A.  B.  AdtmO-an,  &tiscere,  to  fiiil  or  decay,  to 
ik;  U.  Tsatsre,  suhruere,  mortiflcare,  to  lay  waste, 
tedeitny,  to  mortify."— 5om.  Ger.  Tocten;  D. 
IhttdiUt  noii,  necare,  to  die  or  cause  to  die ;  to 
kUL  Sv.  Dos,  mod,  to  die ;  Dotda,  neeare,  to 
csoM  to  die ;  to  UIL  San.  DSder,  ad.,  DSd,  ad.  t. 
Bi-Ua- 

BEAF,  V.  fedL  or  Deafen,  v.  Also  anciently 
•LT.  written  Depe,  Deve-ly,  As  now  re- 
-wtiB.  strictedf  To  derfen,  is, — to  deprive 
ti  &e  sense  of  hearing ;  to  stun  the  sense 
of  hearing. 
To  be  dieq/i  met — to  be  insensible,  heed- 

lOM. 

A.  ft,  LMf-imm^  ad^f-ian,  sttrdescere ;  Dan. 
iHf;  Ger.  Tamks  8p.  DofitHi,  ttmu  private,  to 
it/rtf*  sf  $emie  or  sensation.  Dan.  Ddver,  dSv. 
Aad  Waeh.  and  Jan.  agree  that  that  is  dtaf, 
«kidi  has  lost  any  of  its  natoiai  strength.  Dm/, 
Ofm  lays,  in  the  Nortli,  is,  btasUd,  barren.  A 
4*^  Sit,  is  a  not  whose  kernel  Is  deeaped.  And 
Aqhilif^^loaety,  solitary,  fkr  from  neighbours. 
Qa- 

DEAL, «.  ff.  To  deal  cards, — is  to  share 
'-n.  or  distribute  them  among  the  com- 
-D<k  pany ;  to  deal  in  business,  is  to  share 
«r  psitake  or  participate  in  business  or  the 
MBcems  of  business ;  and  thus, — to  trade 
or  traffic,  or  treat  with,  to  have  any  trans- 
actions with.  In  Chaucer,  &c.  Dell. 
A  deal, — a  part,  portico,  share. 


A  deal'hoard, — a  board  dealt  or  divided 
from  a  larger  mass  or  trunk. 

Deal  supplies  the  dim.  term. — die. 

Go.  Dail^n ;  A.  8.  Daian,  dtvidere,  partiii, 
distribuere,  to  divide,  to  dielribuU,  to  impart,  to 
deale.—Som.  D.  Deffl-en;  Ger.  Theil-tn;  Dan. 
Dealer  ;  Sw.  J>ela,    Inters  Un>  Under- 

DlrALBATION,^  s.    The  act  of  making 
white ;  a  term  used  by  Alchymists. 
*HowelL  Randolph. 

L.  Albas i  Gr.  AX^ov,  white:  which  Scheidius 
suppoees  to  have  the  same  origin  with  KX^nov, 
farina  kordeaeea,  barley-meal;  aiid  to  have  sig- 
nified originally  eommolita,  bruised  or  ground ; 
and  thence  app.  to  colour,  qu6d  farina  eommolita 
album  oolorem  prabet,  because  meal  bruised  or 
ground,  or  rather  com  ground  to  meal,  presents  a 
M>kU«  colour. 

DE-AMBULATION,«.-ORT.arf.*.  Going 
about  this  way,  and  that ;  as  herdsmen  do 
when  following  their  rambling  catde.  See 
Amble. 

DEAN,  g.  An  ecclesiastical  magistrate, 
-ERT.  who  hath  power  over  ten  canons  at 
-ESS.  the  least. — MiMs.  See  De-canal. 
-SHIP.  8p.  I>ean  ;  Fr.  Dopen ;  It.  D«caiio  ;  Ger. 
Ejfn  deekani  ;  D.  Deken ;  Sax.  Deeen  ;  L.  Dtcanue: 
Gr.  AcKanof ;  from  Ackq,  decern,  ten ;  because 
a  deane  is— as  above. 

DEAR,  v.*  9.ad,^  Dearth  is  app.,  cons.,  to 
-LINO,  the  scarcity  or  want,  or  barren- 
-LY.  ness,  that  is  the  consequence  of 
-NESS,     hurt  or  mischief  done.    And  thus. 

Dearth,  dear  is — 

Precious;  costly,  highly  or  greatly  prized 
or  valued,  rated  or  esteemed  coveted  or 
desired. — *  Chaucer,     (rower. 

A.S.  Dear,  dior;  Dan.  D^re;  Sw.  D|fr;  D. 
Dier,  duf/r.  The  old  Eng.  v.  To  dere,  A.  S.  Der- 
ian,  is,  fioeers,  Isedere,  to  hurt,  to  do  mischief. 
'*  Never  mo  ye  shul  my  eontree  dere  ne  maken 

werre  upon  me He  coude  with  it  bothe  hele 

and  dere,** — Chancer.  "None  other  sorowe  mal 
me  dere.*'—Oower.  Dearth  \»  the  third  pers.  sing., 
and  means  some  or  any  sesson  or  weather,  or 
other  cause,  which  dereth  or  maketh  dear,  burteth 
or  doeth  mischief.— See  Tooke.    En-  In-  Over- 

DEARN.    See  Derne. 

DE-AURATE,*  ad.    «  Fr.  Dore,  gilt  over ; 
also,  of  gold ;  also,  f^r,  beautiful,  brightly 
shining." — Cot.    *Chaucer. 
L.  Deauratue;  8p.  Dora-do  i  It.  •^o. 

DE-BACCHATIONS,*  t.     "  Fr.  De- 

baeeker, — to  rave,  rage,  rail,  take  on  like  a 

drunken  man." — Cot.    See  Debauch. 

*Prffnne. 
L.  DctoccAarf,  to  revel  like  a  baeekanat. 

DE-BAR,  V.  -RING.  To  guard  against,  to 
prevent ;  to  hinder.    XJn- 

DE-BARE,*  V.  i.  e.  to  bare.—*Drant. 

DE-BASE,  V.  To  put  or  bring  low,  to 
-MENT.  deject  or  cast  down,  to  lower,  to 
-BR.        degrade. 

DE-BATE,  V.  t.    To  fight,  quarrel,  strive, 
-ABLE,    struggle,    contend  ;     to    dispute, 
-PULL,    argue,  discuss,  examine. 
-MENT.   Ft.  Dibal'tre  ;  8p. -<r. 

-ER.     -ING. 
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BE-BAUCH,  p.  t.    Variously  written  in 
-EDLT.      our  elder  writers, — DeboU,  De- 
-EDN£8S.  boih,  Debauch. 
-EE.  '*  Fr.  Desbaudier, — to  deboth,  mar, 

-ER.  corrupt,  spoyle,  riciate,  seduce, 

-ERY.  mislead,  make  lewd,  bring  to  dis- 
-IKO.  order,  draw  from  goodness." — 
-KENT.  Cot. — *Prynne. 
-T-iNEsa.*  Cot..  In  T.I>e6aHcA«r,  refers  to  Baucher, 
which  he  explaint— to  rank,  order,  array,  lay 
evenly.  Mine,  thinka,  the  Eng.  J>sbo$k^  and  8k., 
the  Fr.  I>«$bauek«r,  also,  to  be  compounded  of  ds 
or  det,  and  baueker;  and  to  signiiy,— to  pat  out 
of  rank  or  order ;  to  torn  ftom  the  right  way. 
Baueke,  Sk.  thinks,  is  the  L.Abuemti  Series  la- 
pidum  vel  laterum  juxta  positomm  menaifonnla. 
The  L.  Debaeeari,  to  rerel  like  a  baeehatuUt  FT. 
Dtbaedt^t  seems  to  present  a  more  simple  etym. 
See  DaaACCHATXOX.    Un- 

D£rBEL,  V.    "  Fr.  ZW6e/ter,— to  subdue, 
-LATE,v.    Tanquiah,  overcome." — Cot  See 
-LAT-nfo.  Bellicous,  and  Duel. 
-ION.  L.  DtbtUare,  to  make  war  against. 

DE-BELLISH,  v.  Found  only  in  G. 
Fletcher ;  opposed  to  EmbeUish,  (qv.) 

DEBENTURE,  #.    An  acknowledgment, 

that  (such  things  are)  so  much  is,  due  or 

owing. 

L.  Debtnlur,  from  dtbere,  to  be  due;  and  so 
-written  by  Bacon,  in  the  old  edition  of  his  speech 
to  King  James,  touching  purreyors. 

DEBILE,*  ad.  Weak,  feeble,  faint,  in- 
-iT-ATE,t;.  firm. 

-ATION.       To  debilitate, — to  weaken,  to 
-ATiNO.       enfeeble,  to  lessen  or  diminish 
-BXLiTT.     the  strength,  firmness  or  stabi- 
lity.—*5Aa*.    SheUon. 
Fr.  DebiU;  L.  2>«Mit«,  q.  dehabitU. 

DEBITE,*  L  e.  Deputy,  (qv.)  And  see 
DEBT.—*JBt6fo,  1551.     Udal. 

DEBONAIR, «.  "Fr.D^6oni«itr«,— cour- 
-iTY.  teous,  affable,  gentle,  mild ;  of  a 
-LY.  sweet  or  friendly  conversation." — 
-NESS.  Cot.  "  Debonairtee  withdraweth 
-TY.*  and  refreineth  the  stirrings  and 
mevings  of  mennes  corage  in  his  herte, 
in  swich  maner,  that  they  ne  skip  not  out 
by  anger  ne  ire." — *Chaueer. 

BoH0r9,  (qv.)  was  formerly  in  use.  8k.  says, 
*'  J>«  bon  airtt  1.  e.  of  good  temper  or  disposition ; 
but  Jun.  seems  to  aooede  to  Men.,  wko  conceives 
It  to  be  formed  from  Low  L.  DcAonaHtw,  used  for 
bonut.  The  It  Bonari-o,  -c<^  correspond  to  the 
Fr.  i>Ae«Mialr«,  -naireti.  In  Boeeius,  (b.  iii.  met. 
9,)  Chaucer  translates  Tu  requies  tranqniUa  piis, 
"  Thou  art  pesible  rest  to  dgbonnaire  folk."  The 
word  is  now  used  as  in  Cot. 

DE-BREYD,  *.  See  Braid.  *'  And  the 
unclene  spirit  debreydynge." — Wic^f, 

DEBT,  9.  A  <fe6/,— any  thing  had  or  held 
-LESS,  of  or  from  another,  his  property 
-OR.  or  right,  his  due :  that  which  is 
-ED.*  owed  to  him ;  which  ought  at  some 
Debit,  v.  time  to  be  delivered  or  paid  to  him. 
To  debit,  in  Accounts,— to  put  or  write 
down  as  a  debt, — *Shdk. 

Fr.  JUbt;  It.  Debito;  h.  DMiim,  past  p.  of 
iebere.  Voss.  says,  q.  d«  alio  habere.  See  To 
OwB.    En-  In- 
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DE-BURSE,*  V.    Now  written  IHAmei, 
(qy.). 

To  pay  out  of  the  pwne  or  burte ;  to 
expend.— *Wyatt.    NicoL    Ludkm, 

DECA-CHORD,  t.ad.     An  instramem 

of  ten  strings. 
Or.  Auto,  ten,  and  xopdii,  a  chord  or  stdng. 

DECADE,  «.    A  collection  of  teni  Uw 
number  or  sum  of  ten,  (qt.) 

Or.  ^Mo,  ten ;  L.  Dgcat ;  Fr.  6  It  Deead*,  hm 
Acx-^v^'i  et^ere;  quia  oomprehendat  ae  oipM 
<>tnnU  numerorum  genera. — See  Tooke,  it  MS, 

DE-CADENCE,*  ».  -Y.t    A  fallmg  into 
disuse,  into  ruin,  decay,  (qv.) 
^Ooldemith.    ^Swhtbume. 

DECA-LOGtJE,  e.  -isr.    The  Ten  Di^ 

courses  or  Commandments  of  God. — JAi>> 

Fr.  Dkalog^ue  ;  It  ft  8p.  -o ;  L.  DeeaUgiu:  Or. 

AtieaXoYor;   ftWU  beta,  ten,  and  XtfT^tW^*^/ 

beoauae  It  coatains-Hw  above. 


DECA-MERON,  *.    Any  thing  cowlit 


ten  parts. 

DE-CAMP,  V.  To  take  down  or  remoTi 
a  camp ;  and,  gen.,  to  quit  or  lesre  aiy 
place ;  to  move  offi  Opposed  to  Comf,  tt 
Etteamp,  (qy.) 

DECANAL,  ad.  Pertainmg  to  s  ie«r 
(L.  Decamu,)  or  deanery. 

DEX3ANT,  V.  -er.  To  decant,  i«-te 
pour,  draw  off,  or  drain  from  a  Tswel,  jqr 
tilting,  lifting  or  raising  one  end  of  it^-oy 
general  usage,  from  one  bottle  io  anotlMr 
of  a  different  description— called  s  *• 

canter. 

Sereniua  says,  "  Ex  de.  and  Suio.  Goth,  f***** 
canthams,-  as  if  poured  out  of  a  cea ;  botw 
eant,  (see  Camtoh,)  among  mechanioB,  is  to  imi 
on  the  edge  or  oomer. 

DEC! APITATE,  ft -low.    To  take  off* 

away,  to  cut  off,  the  head,  or  top. 
"  Fr.  DlcapiUr,  to  deoopitatt,  to  behead.  -«* 

DE-CARD.    See  Discardw 

DE-CARDINALI2E,*  v.  To  wnwj 
from  the  rank,  to  deprive  of  the  nnki  » 
cardifuU,  (qv.)— -*Hoiw*A 

DE-CARNATION,  *.  The  putting  <« 
stripping  off,  or,  as  W.  Mountague  m 
"  devesture  of  camdlUy;*  (qr.)  or  fleriUi- 
ness,  fleshly  lusts. 

DECA-STICH, *.    A  poem  often 

or  verses.  ^ 

Gr.  AeK«,  ten,  and  crtxot,  which,  Voss.  mW»— 
ordinem  ac  rersum  notat. 

DE-CAY,  p.  t.  To  £01  from,  to  fc»**|* 
-EDNE88.  to  decrease,  to  diminishi  to  »* 
-ER.  sen  J  to  wane,  to  waste,  to  «» 
-mo.  Ft.  DiehMir  ;  Sp.  D«c«r ;  It  .©J* 
ere ;  L.  De-ddMre,  to  fiJl  from.  See  DiCAMS** 
Pre-Un- 

DE-CEASE,  V.  s.  To  go  away,  to  depirt 
from,  (sub.  life ;)  and  thus,  to  die. 
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L.  IW  wrf  irg,  decttntm^  to  go  awaj;  It.  Dae^ 
Svt;  Tt.  Ser,  to  depMt,  ic  Haan  life.  Fr.  IMp^x, 
adfCpiitBtteiBlift.    Pi»> 

D£<7£iyE,  «u  To  take  away  from,  sc. 
'AMLE,  bj  fraud  or  guile ;  to  definud, 
-AiLKWKM.  to  beguile,  to  delude,  to  mis- 
-EiL  lead,  to  lead  into  eiror. 

-aiOw  *G9wer,    *Chameer. 

'^xr'a^  Fr.  Dkmnir;  L.  Deeipertt  tUeep- 

-ASC&t  Imb*  to  take  away  from.    **  Dtci- 

•CXIT  ^^"^  ^  ***  called,  becaoM  ftauduient 

*  men   are  aoeastomed  craftily  to 

-CBrr-FUL  lake  (eovMr*)  ftom  a  lum  or  heap, 

-rvL*LT.  aad  tbis  is  properly  de^ipere.**-^ 


-IBILXTT.   -ION.   -I0D8.   -IVB. 

DfiCEl^yiRI,  «.     Ten  men  appointed 
-AL      to  dnnr  up  a  new  code  of  laws  for 
-ATB.    tbe  Roman  goTemment. 
*IUP«   L.  jPwii,  ten,  and  eiri,  men. 

DEC-ENKIAL,  od:    Continuing  for  ten 


'AKT«  DieorajMT,  yariously  written ;  Fr. 
-VOTAL.  Duauur, — ^an  officer  over  ten ;  a 
•BOTAKT.  tilhing-man. 

ZkontHwcMi/,  -mmary, — app.  to  the  lunar 
cjde  of  Meton,  sc  19  years. 

L.  ZkeoOTn-i^  -taiai,  {dmcewi,  ton,  aaai,  years.) 

DECEMBER.    See  SErrfiMBSR. 

DECENT,  ad.  Fitting,  becoming,  be- 
•ncB.  boring,  appropriate,  suitable,  sc. 
-OCT.      to  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 

-BY-LT,  p,,  BSetm^s  It.  -m  ;  8p.  -cte;  L.  J)*. 
"Visa.  oniMi,  from  the  e.  Decere.  "  Deeere, 
|iMf  avtnm  eiee  consentanemn<]ne  temporl,  et 
aB»  quod  turn  in  flMtU  smpisilmc,  turn  in 
▼slal,  in  Tultn  denlque  et  gettu,  et  inoessn ; 
■  aaae  Hem  D^dtegrer-^Cie.  Orat.  Emett.  L 
IlL  Toil,  tiblaks  ftom  the  Or.  Am<,  oontr.  dec, 
tianrtOL    In-  Un- 

DfiCERN,  «.    To  distinguish,  to  discri- 

•Kis.      minate;  to  decide,  to  determine, 

-no.      to  a^jndge. 

-nirr.  Ti.  Dietmer;  It.  JDkenurtt  L.  Dt- 
tirwtrt,  fresB  the  Qk.  Kpwttv,  to  teparato,  to 
fhtfaciddi,  to  decide;  becaoae  be  who  judges, 
■qeofeea  or  disttngnJahea  truth  from  ihlaehood ; 
ianee^  Kf»-€t9,  In  a  tecondair  or  cons,  sense,  Is 
OHd  fta/edfaafw;  aad  Ihis  latter  signification, 
▼os-aids,  ws  hsTe  in  theeompoand,  dt^trntn, 
thst  Mt/adic  ary,  to  judge.    BeeDiscsav. 

DECERPT,*  «.  -ioN.t    Plucked,  pulled, 
1MB,  rent  away.— *<9!rr.£^.   ^GkmmlL 
I.  A»««)H«fir,  -ewplMsi,  to  pluck  away. 

DECESSION,*  «. -oi.*   Agoing,depar- 
tvt,  er  sepantion. 
Ansost,  Tulgo  Fndeeettor.-^Du  Cange. 

L  iUudera.  -eattaam.  to  go  away  from.     See 


DfiCHARM,*  V,  To  e&om  (qy.)  ia  to 
Mt  vpoD  by  dhorais  (carmina)  or  incanta- 
tioBsi  and  to  deeharm,  (Fir.  Deseharmer)— 
To  free  or  delirer  from  the  action  or 
fencyofdbarais  or  incantations;  "tofrus- 
t>iie  a  cftorsi,  dissolve  a  tpelL** — CoL 
'flarsvy. 


DE-CIDE,  V.    To  determine,  to  a^udge; 

-ABLE.  to  bring  to  a  determination,  to 

-BDLT.  an  end,  to  a  conclusion.  Holland 

-BR.  uses  DecisioM  lit.  (sc.  cuttings, 

-INO.  pieces.)     <<  There   be  deeitums 

-INGLT.  pass  of  some  parcels  and  smal 

-MBNT.*  fragments."— i^ottoiMi. 

-ciB-ioN.  *BeaiuSfF.    ^  UdaL 

-IVB.  ^.  St  Sp.  Decider ;  IX.  ft  L.  Dt-tidere  ; 

-IVE-LY.  coatiorefsiam  tOicindere,  to  cut  off, 

-MESS.  ^  Beyer;    to  cut  short,  terminate, 

^..«  *  P^*  "^  ®<^d  to— a  dispnto.    In-  Un- 

*ClBn,T  9m 

D£<!ID£NCE,*  s.  -uous.  A  faUing 
down.    In-    *J9rotni. 

DECIMATE,  V.  To  tythes  to  take  or 
-ATioN.   select  a  tenth. 

-ATOR.      Ft.Dkimer;   L,  Deeimtu,  the  tenth; 
-AL.  '^Kmi  decern,  ten. 

DE-CIPHER,  V.S.  To  c»pA«r,  ia  to  write 
-ER.  in  fictitious  characters;  characters 
-XMa  unknown  to,  and  concealed  from 
-BS8.*.  others.    Decipher, — 

To  make  known  or  explain  such  fictitious 
characters ;  and,  gen.  to  explain,  to  inter- 
pret ;  to  delineate  or  describe. — *Byrom, 
Fr.  Di-dUJfirer ;  Sp.  -dfrwi  It.  -cif enure,    Vn- 

DECK,  V.  »,  -iMa  To  cover,  to  array; 
and  thus,  to  dress,  to  adorn,  to  embellish. 

The  deck  of  a  ship,  so  called,  because  it 
cofwrs  and  conceals  the  rest  of  the  ship. 

A.  8.  Thec-^tm;  Dan.  Dmk;  Ger.  9t  D.  Deck-en^ 
operire,  yestire,  to  coyer,  to  clothe.    Be-  Un- 

DE-CLAIM,  V.  To  speak  aloud,  earnestly, 
-ER.  vehemently ;'  to  plead  loudly, 

-INO.  earnestly. 

-CLAMAT-ION.  Fr.  Dielam^i  Sp.~-ar;  It.  &  L. 
-OR.  Declamare,  to  call  or  cry  out 

-ORT.  '^*'"*- 

DE-CLARE,  V.  To  show  clearly,  plainly, 
-ABLE.  openly,  manifestly;  to  make 
-AT-iON.  dearly  known,  to  explain;  to 
-XVE.  pronounce  or  proclaim  clearly, 

-IVBLT.        plainly,  publicly. 

-ORT,  V.  e,  pjr,  DSelar-er;  Sp.  -or;  It  DtciUor- 
-ORILY.  aref  L.  De-clarare,  to  show  openly, 
-EDLT.  dearly.    Un- 

-MENT.      -ER.      -INO. 

DECLIKE,  V.  t.  To  Uaa  from.  See 
-ABLE.  Incline.    «  Fr.  DicUner, — 

-ATION.  To  bend  or  fall  downwards; 
-ATORT.  ^0,  to  eschew,  decline,  bend 
-INO.  -ER.  from,  wave,  avoid,  swarve,  turn 
-clension.  away,  pass  by.** — CoU 

Vt.  BieUnreri  q^.  -ars  It.  Ar  L.  J>e-cUnare, 
In-  Un. 

DECLIVITY,  s.  Declination  or  descent ; 
aloping  downwards. 

It.  JDeelie^t  -ilif  Sp.  &  Fr.  D^Mve,  steep,  deep, 
hanging  or  hending  downwards,  (tff,  and  eliwef) 
Or.  KXiTot;  JBoL  KXivw,  gXtrvt,  from  xXtveiVt 
tolMnd. 

DE<:!OCT,  V.  -ION.  To  boil,  to  seethe ; 
to  reduce,  to  consume,  to  digest — by  boil- 

inff  or  seething,  by  heat. 

rr.  Dieo-eHoni  It.  -tione;  Sp.  -don;  L.  2)e- 
coquere,  -coetuin,  to  boll,  to  teethe. 
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BEOOLLATE,  v.  To  cut  off  the  neck ; 
-L-ATION.  to  sever  or  separate  the  head 
-INO.  from  the  shoulders ;  to  hehead. 

L.  DecoUare, 

DE-COM-POSE,  ».  To  separate  or  dia- 
-iTE.  join  things  composed  or 

-iTioN.  put,  placed  or  set  toge- 

-pound,v.«.<m2.  ther;   to  disorder,   disar- 
range, unsettle.     To  decompound,  is  also, 

(by  usage,) — 

To  compound  compounds ;  or  to  com- 
pound things  already  in  themselves  com- 
pounded. 

L.  Dtf-co«-p<m«rtf,  -fiotitum  ;  eom-poneri,  to  put, 
place,  or  let  together. 

DE-CORE,  ».      Cons.— To    adorn,    to 

-ATE,  V.      ornament,  to  beautify,  to  em- 

-ATioN.      hellish. 

-OUS.  L.  Dteortu;  from  dtcert.    (Bee  Da- 

-0USME8S.  caVT.)    Ft.  Dieortr.    In- 

-UM. 

DE-CORTICATE, ».  -ion.    To  strip  off 

the  bark  or  rind,  {cortex.) 
DECOURT,*  V.    To  drive  or  expel  from 

covrU — *Cahbala,  James  L 
DE-COY,  ». «.    To  decoy,  as  To  coy,  is— 
To  quiet,  to  still,  to  lull,  to  appease,  to 

soothe,  to  caress,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

DE-CREASE,  «.  *.    To  be,  or  cause  to 

be,  less ;  to  lessen,  to  diminish. 
L.  De-crete-ert,  to  grow,  to  enlarge.    Gowcr 

writes  DU-crue. 
DE-CREATIOK,  *.      "  The  continual 

decreation  and  annihilation  of  the  souls  of 

the  brutes,"  &c — Cudworth. 

DE-CREE,  #. ».  To  ac(judge,  to  order,  or- 
-ER.  dain,  enact,  establish,  award, 

-CRETE.  appoint— *-Pojr.   ^Aylif. 

.rnP.TAT  M  ad   **•  J^eeret-are;  8p.  -or ;  Pr.  -«r; 
.CRE-TAL,*.aa.  j^j^^c^^g^  deereium,  to  lepa- 

-TXVB.  i^te,  to  distingaish,  to  divide. 

-TORT.  (See  Decshm.)    Un- 

-TORIAL.      -MBNT.*      -TIST.t 

DECREMENT,  v.  -tion.*     Lessening, 
decrease,  diminution. — ^PearsotL 
L.  Deerueertt  to  grow  lets,  to  decrease^  (qv.) 

DE-CREPIT,  ad.  Groaning  under  infir- 
-NE88.  mities,  under  the  weight  of  age; 
-UDB.    weighed  down,  enfeebled,  by  years. 

-Y.*       *Chapma>u 

Pr.  DicM-U;  It  -to;  L.  Deerepilu*.  Seal. 
says,  that  old  men  are  called  deerepU^  by  a  me- 
taphor derived  from  lantenu  or  candlei ;  which 
are  said  decrtpare,  to  creak  or  crackle,  when 
they  send  forth  a  noiso  at  the  moment  of  going 
out  Tom.— a  metaphor  i  lebus  fragilibus,  which 
from  old  age  ereaJlr  if  you  move  them. 

DECREPITATED,*  t».  -cRiPATED,t  ad. 
Deprived  of  the  power  of  crackling.  See 
Decrepit. — *Brown,  ^Boyle, 

DE-CREW,*  t».  Fr.  Dicru ;  from  "  dScroU- 
tre,  to  lessen,  decrease,  wain." — CoU 

Spenser* 
DE-CROWNING,**.    A  taking  away, or 
depriving  of  the  crown.'-*  Overbury, 
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DE"CRY,  V.  To  cry  down,  to  raise  a  cry 
-lAL.  or  clamour  against  **  ft.  Deserter, 
-ier.  to  cry  down  or  call  in,  uncurrent  or 
-INO.  naughty  coin ;  also  pubUcly  to  dis- 
credit, disparage,  disgrsce ;  to  publiih  the 
faults,  divulge  the  imperfections,  bUse  the 
wants,  proclaim  the  defects  o£"— CW. 

DE-CUBATION,*  «.    A  lying  down. 
-cuiiB-ENT.  Decumbent, — laying  or  lying 
-engy.  down — at  rest,  at  mesls. 

-ENCE.  *Evelyn. 

-rrURE.  L.  Deeumbere^  to  lie  down ;  p.  p» 

decumbent,  past  p.  deettbiiut. 

DE-CUPLE,  ao.    Tenfold. 

Fr.  DScuple;  L.  Decuplui,  from  Deem,  ten. 

DE-CURION,  s.  -RY.    One  who  ia  »p- 
pomted  over  ten,  {decern,)    See  Dbcimatb. 
L.  Deeurio. 
DE-CURRENT,*  ad,  -cursion.   Riinr 
ning  down.— *iS«r  W.  Jones. 

L.  Decurrem,  p.  p.  of  De-eurrere,  -enrnm,  tens 
down. 

DECURTED,*  pt.    Cut  short— •IWr. 

DE-CUSSATE,  v.  To  intersect  at  acute 
-ION.       angles. 

-IVE.  l^ Deeutsis,  decern ostet.  VromiUiSj^ 
-IVELY.  or  mark  X  (ten)  ia  Decunare,  to  4m«^ 
sate,  to  reduce  any  thing  to  this  torn. 

DE-DENTITION,**.  A  felling  of  Ai 
teeth,  {dentes.)^* Brown, 

DE-DIC  ATE,  V.  ad.  To  allot,  to  appro- 
-lOM.  priate  or  apportion ;  to  devote,  to 
-INO.    consecrate. 

-OR-  L. Dedi-eare;  Bp. -car ;  Ft.  •«••—*•.*{ 
-CRY.  dicare,  which  (  Vom.)  is  the  ■•2L"!!.*S 
buers,  ac  praecipuA  eonseerare,  to  attnouw,  tm 
especially  to  eontecrate.    Un- 

DE-DITION,*  *.    A  givmg  up,  yieWiofc 
surrendering.— *-HbZ/iiaAirrf.  HammoiuL 
L.  Deditio,  from  Dedere,  deditum,  to  glw  a^ 

DE-DUCE,  w.  To  lead,  draw  or  brioj 
-IBLB.  from.  Gen.  used  met  m 
-ING.  reasoning,  as  to  **^  *^ 

-MENT*  sequence  from  premised  p"" 
-DUCT,  V.  positions  ;  to  infer,  to  hnij 
-DUCT-ION.  bear,  or  take  from,  to  subtract 
-iVB.  "  He  should  hither  iWwe  » 

-ivELY.        colony." — Selden. 
*  Milton.   Dryden. 

Vr.Didu-ir;  Sp.-«r;  "•  ^'f  SEJ^  .%iJ 
duee,'  L.  Dedueere,  to  lead  away  from.  «» 
duett  from  dedmct-um,  paat  p. 
DEED,  s.     Any  thing  done ;  an  act    ^ 
-LESS.     Deedy,  —  indu&tTious,   no»^ 
-T.  Groae,  Berks.     It  is  properly  qi^ 

to  any  one  doing  attenUv^^^^u,* 
(Like  actum  and  factum)  mean*  wfJJ* 


DEEM,  V.  s.    To  think,  to  judge,  to  deitt* 


mme.  _    f>,»-._i^*Dis» 

See  Doom  and  Damk.     Oj-^J^'ni*. 
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BEEP,  odL  j:  09.    Aa  now  app.  Deep  is— 
-LT.        Far  below  the  surface  ;  far  with- 

"MN,  K     in,  nmk,  depressed,  immersed ; 

-NEiL     (met)  not  easily  fathomed,  not 

-mnoL*  easily    seen    through    or    pene- 

Bettk    trated;  profound. 

-U8s»      Deep  is  much  used  in  compo- 

odon,  and  supplies  some  phrases  or  ex- 

prcaskms  of  strong  import — *Chapmann 
A. t., Dope;  IXDiep;  Oer.  Tief;  Bw.IMup; 

Daa.  Dyft.   From  A.  8.  IMpp-mt,  to  dip,  to  oIto. 

AyA  ta  the  tUrd  pers.  sing.    Orer- 

[BEER,  «.     App.   to  —  a  kind  of  beast, 
kmied  for  their  flesh,  called  venison, 

A.8.2>nr;  D.  DUr;  G«r.  TkUr;  8w.  Djur; 
DuL.  Dm.  Som.  says,  *'  2)«or,— wild  de«r,  wild 
beam  aTan  kind;*  and  the etymologisti  deriro  It 
ik«B  Or.  Osfp, 


lEESS.    SeeDsiTT. 

»£-FACE,  «.  To  take  away  "all  the 
-aosT,  feture  of  the  facet**  (Oower) ;  to 
-u.  dlsfiffure,  to  deform ;  to  destroy 
•n«»  the/aoe,  form,  or  figure;  and  gen. 
to  destroy. 
Oil  aays,  l>t»fm€&r,  at  tihemrj  and  rfacer^— 
*t»  r/dcc,  (qT.)  race,  blot,  mb  out,  wipe  away." 
I  And  Mini.— qoBci  piiatinam /a«<«ai  anferre,  ku 
iddoc  It.  5/aeciar«.  And  8k.— prlstlnam 


^E-FAIL,*  V.  .ANCB.    "  Fr. /)//««««»,— 

I  fining,  languor,  fiuntness ;  defect,  want, 

jlack,  defection."— C^^.     *Machin. 

Rom  tbo  Ft.  DffwlUr^  to  (kll ;  flrom  L.  /)«,  and 

«-PAITELD,'  ;»<.  Mr.  Tyrw.  says,— 
I  Watted.  It  is  Fr.  Derfait  or  devoid,— 
defeated,  nndone ;  decayed  in  feature  and 

^E-FALK,*  V.    To  cut  off,  prune  or  lop 

|-<ATB,  e.     off,  take  away  part  of;    to  di- 

j-CATioH.     minish,  to  withdraw,  to  deduce, 

to  subtract— *J;p.  HalL 

It.  hffalqutr !  It.  Difaleare,  lubtrahere;  qd. 

L  D^«Je«fr,  i.  a.  faic*  reaeeare,  et  quasi  ampu- 

]  tUB,  to  cut  off  at  ^rith  a  fakhion, 

DEFAME,  V.S.    To  speak  m  of,  to  speak 

anoN.    against  the  /ame,  reputation,  or 

|*ATDtT.  i£aracter;   to  speak  to  the  dis- 

'DL        credit,  disgrace,  or  dishonour,  of 

[•no.        any  one ;  to  calumniate. 

Defame,  the  «.  is  used  by  Chaucer  and 
lotheis  as  we  now  nse  Itifamy :  also  written 
ptflne  by  him,  Bemers,  &c. 

h.  mimmtr  ;  8p.  Dnfamar  ;  It.  ft  L.  DiffawMre  ; 
{G(.Awi«im<^»,  to  speak  ill,  (firom  dvr,  ill,  and 
»^.teie^) 

^E^ATIGATE,*  p.    To  drive  about  to 

-Aiu.t      an  unspeakable  degree,  ezees- 

1*411011,}  f.  stTely  ;    and  thus — ^To  weary, 

\n^Sat,-~*Sir  T.  HerherU   iOUmviUe.  iBp. 


In-  Un- 

DEFAULT,  «.  p.  -ER.    "  Fr.  DtfauU,  or 

fanltf  ofknee,  or  defect;    any 

lack,  penury,  scantness,  or  scarce- 

n  a  defection."— C^ 

Chancer  renders  (Boethius,  Kiiu)  Bonis 
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pluribus  carent,  "  There  be  defaut  of  many 
goods." 

The  V.  To  default  is  sanctioned  by 
Milton ; — To  fail  or  be  deficient,  or  cause 
to  fail  or  be  deficient,  or  be  wanting;  to 
miss  or  omit 

From  Fr.  Di/aillir,  to  i^fl.    See  DavAXbAKcs, 
and  Fault. 

DE-FEASANCE,  s,  -iblb.    To  annul,  to 
abrogate,  to  avoid  or  make  void. 
Spenser  uses  defeasance  as  defeat,  (^^O 
Fr.  Dufairet  to  undo.    In-  Un- 

DE-FEAT,  V.  s.  -URE.    "  To  undo,  break; 
defeat,  discomfit,  overcome,  ruin,  destroy; 
overthrow." — Cot, 
It.  DUfare ;  Fr.  Dufaire, 

DE-FECATE,  v,  ad,  -ion.  To  free  from 
ihefeeces,  lees,  dregs,  any  filthy  excrescence; 
to  purify. 

Ft.  D^tquer,  to  fine,  purge,  cleante,  purify ;  L. 
Defeeare. 

DE-FECT,  V,  s.  ad,    A  defect,— any  thing 
-IBLE.         undone,  sc.  which  ought  to  be 
-IBILITT.    done ;  and  therefore — wanting. 
-ION.  Defect,  the  v.  is  used  by  some 

-IVB.  of  our  old  writers, — To  be  want- 

-IVELY.  ing,  to  fail,  to  fall  of^  to  fall 
-IVENBSS.  short,  to  be  insufiicient ;  to  be 
-uous.*  inadequate.  And, — 
-uosiTT.t  Dejident, — wanting,  failing,  fall- 
-Fici-ENT.  ing  off;  falling  short,  insuffi- 
-ENCE.  cient,  inadequate. 
-ENCY.  *Hobbs,  Barrow,  ^  JV,  Mountague. 
L.  De-Jkertf  -fectum,  to  undo.    lu- 

DE-FENCE,  v,t,    1.  To  keep  or  hold  off, 
-LESS.  ward  off,  repel ;   and  thus — 

-LBss-LT.  To  guard,  to  secure,  to  fortify, 
-NESS.  to  uphold,  to  protect 

-FEND,  V,  2.  To  keep  off,  to  ward  off; 
-FEND- ABLE,  to  reject,  to  repel,  to  resist; 
-ANT,  s,  ad,  to  prohibit,  to  forbid,  to  con- 
-EB.  tradict,  to  deny. 

-ING.  Mr.  Tyrw.  says.  To  drfend,  (in 

-RE88.  Bx>m.  of  the  Rose,)  is  to  ran- 

-B-ATIVE.  som ;  it  is,  to  guard,  protect, 
-IBLE.  save  themselves,   sc  by  the 

-rvE,  ad,  s,     gifts  of  lampreie ;   and  thus, « 
-IVELY.  redeem  or  ransom  themselves, 

-ION.*  or  they  shall  be  boimd  with  a 

-ER,*  -oR.t    cord,  &c. 

To  defence,  (or  defenu,  as  it  should  be 
written,)  is  used  by  our  old  writers,  as  they 
used  to  drfend, —  Fox,     ^Fabyan. 

Fr.  D&finse ;  It  -ftntUme;  Sp.  -frnsa;  Fr. 
'fendre:  8p.  -fender  i  It.  Di/endert;  L.  Defendere, 
propria  ii«  te  ac  t nit  fendere^  hoc  ett  areere,  de- 

etllere,     Defendent,— defend-«ii<,  not  -ant.    lo- 
n- 

DE-FER,  V.  '*  To  drfer,  delay,  drive  or 
-ENT,  ad. «.  put  off;  to  protract  prolong, 
-ENCB.  linger,  procrastinate,  shift  off 

-R-ER.  day  after  day." — Cot,    Also — 

-INO.  To  put  away,    ac    our    own 

-MENT.*  judgment  and  prefer,  sc.  that 
of  another ;  and  thus,  to  pay  respect  or 
regard,  to  submit 


DEF 

Ikferentt — ^that  which  bean,  carries,  or 
conyeya. 

To  drfer  the  matter,  (in  Bacon,)  to  bear 

it,   to  lay  it  before,  (to  refer.)     Breirint 

entitles  his  fifth  chapter — Of  the  Worship 

deferred  to  the  Virgin,  (i.  e.  offered  in  de- 

ference  to.)     *<  Peter  was  the  elder,  the 

dtference  being  given  to  his  age." — Ham- 

mmuL      "  It  was  deferred  to  age,  because 

Peter  was  elder." — Barrow. 

*5Sr  /.  Suekling. 

It,  Dif-{trire;  B^.-erir;  Jtt.-fh-er;  L.Diferre, 
in  dtyersM  partes  ferre,  to  boar  diverse  ways. 

DE-FIGURE,  V.  -ation.  The  ».  is  used 
by  Weaver,  as  equivalent  to — To  figure  out, 
describe,  delineate ;  the  «.  by  Hall,  as  Die- 
figuration. 

DE-FILE,  0.    Anciently  written  File,  and 

-MENT.         4fi^t  (q^O 

-EB.  To  dirty,  to  pollute,  to  corrupt, 

-INO.  to  contaminate. 

-FOUL,  V,  D.  ruiflen ;  A.  8.  F^l-an,  afyl-an^ 
-FOULING,  befyl-ant  ioqulnare,  coataminaie,  fee- 
daie,  to  d^/Ue,  pollute  or  make  filthy.— iSom.    Un- 

DE-FILE,  ».  #.    To  draw  out  threads,  to 
prolong,  to  extend  in  length ;  and  thus,  to 
move  off  in  a  line  or  file, 
L.  FUmm,  a  thread;  Fr.  Fiter, 

DE-FINE,  V.  To  bound  or  limit ;  to  de- 
-ABLE.  scribe  the  bounds  or  limits, 

-ER.  the  end,  the  termination ;  and 

-iTZ.  thus,  cons.,  as  in  Cot,— 

-ITB-LT.  D^nir, — "  to  conclude,  deter- 
-NES8.  mine  or  discuss ;  precisely  to 

-IT- ION.         express;   fully    to  describe; 
-ivB,  ad,  «.    exactly  to  declare." 
-ivELT.  Chaucer  uses  Danish, 

Sp.  D^fMr;  It.  Difinir^t  L.  Defin^re,  quasi 
fin^m  dare ;  to  set  a  bound  oi  limit.    Pre-  In-  ox 
On- 

DE-FIX,  V.  To  fix  down,  to  >Ex  or  fasten 
firmly.    L.  D^ere,  difixvm. 

DE-FLAGRATION,  t.      Burning:  — 
-BLE.       burning,  so  as  to  destroy. 
-BILITY.   Lat.  D^fia^frare, 

«DE-FLECT,  o.  -flection,  or  -flexion. 

To  bend  or  curve,  to  turn  aside,  out  of  the 

straight  way,  to  deviate. 
L.  Dt'fieettre,  -fieteum. 

DE-FLOUR,  V.     To  strip  or  rob  of  the 

-BR.  flour;   the  bloom,  the  grace, 

-ING.  the  beauty.   Used  lUeraUy  by 

-ISH,  o.  W.  Mountague,  **  deflowering 

-FLOBATION.  the  gardens."     Met — ^to  vi- 

ciate,  to  defile,  to  pollute. 

Deflcurith  is  used  by  Drummond  UteraUff. 

Defloration, — a  picking  or  culling  of  the 

flowers,  or  gen.,  the  beauties. — Selden, 

Yt.Di/hrer,  difUurer:  Sp.  B^Utrwr;  L.  T>€fio- 
rare,  quasi  >lorem  demere,  to  take  away  the  flower. 
In-Un- 

DE-FLOW,*  V.     To  flow  down,  to  run 
-FLUENCY,  down,  to  descend. 
-FLUXION.   *Brown.  ^Holland. 
•FLUX.t         L.  De-Jiuere^  -fiuxum,  to  flow  down. 
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DE-FCEa> ATION, «.  "Fr.I)^<la«(w,- 

a  fowling,  soyling,  filing,  defiling,  stoning, 

spotting  o£" — CoU 
L.  Fcedtu,  foul. 

DE-FOIL,*  V.  To  strip  off  theleaveif/afis.; 
^Holland, 

DE-FORCE,  V.   To  deprive  by /ofcf,  (or.) 
-MBNT.   "  Fr.  DSforeer ;   to  disseise,  dii- 
-lANT.*  possess,   violently   take,  forcibly 
pluck  fironL"— Cot    *Blaet 

DE-FORM,  9.  mi.  To  strip  or  spoil  of  dw 
-ATiON.  form,  shape,  or  figure;  to  tiks 
-edly.  it  away;  to  disfigure,  to  defroe, 
•SB.  to  corrupt,  to  defile.    See  Dir- 

-ITT.  FOBM. 

-ATE,  ad,*  ^ChoMcer.  ^LeightoiL 
-ATBLT.t  ft.  Diformer;  8p.  Dt^faruari 

It,  Diformare ;  UD^ormert,  Ur 

DE-FRAUD,  V.  To  take  away  hj  fraud, 
-ER,  by  deceit,  by  guile;   to  ^fpriw 

-iNo.        deceitfully;  to  cheat 
-ATloN.*  •£.  Hall,  Hammond,  Bp,  Ta^, 
-UENT.t    ^AfiUon, 

Fr.  Difraud-er;  8p.  -or;  L.  DefraeOere,  to  tab 
away  \tftrai»d, 

DE-FRAY,  r.   To  <fe/ray,  is  used  II  eqin- 
-EB.       valent  to — 
-iNo.      To  bear,  pay  or  settle  the  coito, 
-MENT.   charges  or  expenses;  todiKhiip 

them.  0^u 

It  may  admit  a  coiyecture,  that  fra^^ 
Dtifray  9iidJffray,  are  the  same  word;  tW 
defray  is  the  reverse  of  e^af ;  snd  ^gtt- 
fie»— to  compose  or  settle  a/vy,  debttoflr 
dispute  i  and  thus,  to  settle  damages,  coiti 
or  charges. 

Fr.  Difrayer.  Fraiz,  (of  which  Bk.  ttys,  qw* 
ai  &  L.  Paratm,)  i»-<5oaU,  ezpenaea,  chargei. 

DEFT,*ai.  A.  S. /)ii^e,  meet,  fit,  cow 
-LT.  nient,  meetly.  Dafiiee,^mt 
-NESS.*  conveniently,  seasonably,  is  {ooo 
time,  commodiously. — Som,    *DniyAM. 

DE-FUNCT,  ad.  e.  In  English  usrfij 
-ION.*  equivalent  to — Deceased,  depaiw 
-IVE.*    firom  life,  dead.    *Shak, 

h.  Defunctut,  (rfe,  voA  fungi,  fMchu)  IVwIi 
in  this  word,  aays  Voaa.,  the  nolloa  of  W5J2 
and  bringing  to  aa  mil,  (ad >«<«,)  and  heoes^ 
finU)  Bome  etymologiata  auppoae  tt  to  be  danja^ 
Defunclma  eat  viti,  id  eat,  finivU  oflteiuin»Wk 
Le.  haa  ended  or  flniahed  the  duty  of  lift. 

DE-FUSEDLY,*  <n.    Confusedly. 
"Holuuhed, 

DE-FY,  V.  9.  To  renounce,  refase,  daj, 
-lANCB.  or  reject  t^gianoe,  I  a  Wth  gw"' 
-IBR.  placed  or  pepoMd  J  and,  coos,  »- 
proclaim  independence,  hostility;  t»  «*j 
lenge,  to  dare.  Also,  simply,  to  deay,  "" 
nounce,  or  refuse.  . 

Pr.  Pe^fler,  d^fler;  It.  ^fi^^^^J^^H- 
DMare,  dtffidmciare.  OmnU/<te«a  ■f^tSfc 
DjmUa.  zSJMaw  eat  fldH  vincutam  •rfJJ; 
quod  priua  aliquando  ejfldare  conneie»».--f- 


J 


D£J 


P£JL 


DEtQESER^w,  To  grow  out  of  kind,  be 
•ATt,  n  odL  unlike  his  ancestors,  (Cot) ;  to 
-4TII.T.  be  inferior  to  them ;  to  become 
-ATmsi.  of  a  worse  or  baser  nature 
-ATMff.        or  kind. — *IkmUL   QlmwiUe, 

•OCB.*  Vr.J>Mm4nrt  8p.  Degeutrar;  It. 

^Qnn'Y t         Ik  L.  2>«yM«raffv.     Dmcimt,  v.  U 
wad  bgr  agoM  of  oar  old  iriiten. 

DE-GLORIED/ pi.    Dishonoored. 
*a/b«cfter. 

Dfi€LUTmON,«.    AswaUowing. 

ft.i%iMtfr/  I^DtftmUnt  to  iwaUow.     8oe 
Out. 

DEGRADE,  St.  Sometimes  written  DU- 
-ATXOM.  grade.  To  deject,  throw,  or  cast 
-isoiLT.  down,  sub.  from  a  higher  degree, 
-MSHT.*  rank,  or  state,  to  a  lower;  to 
deprife  of  honorary  rank  or  title ;  to  dis- 
fnte,  todishovKmr. — *MiU9iL 

fclW^irodfr;  It  -^f^!^'  Dttgnd\ 
itftom,  to  east  down  fttm  his  nnk 


ur,pndm 
w  degree. 


DE-GREE,  JL  A  stepi  a  step  in  pro- 
-tsu*  gress,  promotion,  adyancement; 
HSQLT.t  exaltation ;  as  degree  in  rank, — a 
•tep,  distant  or  remoTed ;  degree  in  rela- 
tisBship :  degree  in  measurement 

Degreed  nd  DegreeingUf  rest  upon  the 
sathsrities  citBd.-^lfeywoodL     ^Felthaeu 

?t.  Depi;  it  Orados  L.  Oredue,  a  itep.  It  is 
iHikgr  Chaoow  lit.  ft»r  eUp;  the  step  of  a  Btair ; 
sitep  bgr  vhidi  to  go  op,  to  aaeend. 

DE«U8TATION,*  «.    A  tasting. 
*J^  flUI.    L.  Degtiare,  to  taste  of. 

BE-HOKESTATE,*  v.  See  To  Dis- 
■ORST. — *Bp.  Tofflor. 

DE-HORT,  flu    To  discourage,  to  warn  or 

-anoc    •«iwMi«i«i»,  or  advise,  from  doing 

•ATOKT.   anj  thing ;  to  dissuade. 

*'  EKhortation  taoA  dekerta^umf  is  counsel, 

aeeonqtsnied  with  signs  in  him  that  giyeth 

it,  of  Tehonent  desire  to  hare  it  followed ; 

or,  to  say  it  more  briefly,  counsel  rehe- 

BKatly  pressed.      For  he  that  exhorteth, 

doih  not  deduce  the  consequence  of  what 

be  adriaeih  to  be  done,  and  tye  himself 

ttctdn  to  the  rigour  of  true  zeasottlng:  but 

caeennffes  him  he  counselleth,  to  action, 

m  he&t  deherieiht  deterreth  him  from 

it"-*JEIMf. 
Old  ft.  HeAemkerter  ;  L.  Dekorimi. 

l)E-HnSK,*v.  To  strip  off  the  husk,  (qv.) 
*2)rwf. 

BUCTICALLY,  ov.    Demonstratiyely; 

ipedfically. 
(k.  Amtfumf,  ften  ac<c-ff«»,  to  point  out 

BErJECT,  e.  ad.    To  east  or  throw  down; 

and  thui,  to  humble  or  humiliate, 

to  depress,  to  sink,  to  debase,  to 

dispirit,  to  dishearten. 

•OU.*     ^ArhaiknoL 

ft.  JHMcto';  L.  2>^<-c<r«p  -c<«m,  to  cast  down. 
Ua- 

BEiERATIOK,  f.    A  solemn  swearing. 
L  Dei^art,  (de,  aaAjyrare,  to  swear.) 
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-CAL. 

-GATE. 

-CATIOlf. 

-FIBR. 

-PORM. 

-FORMITT. 

-FTINO. 

-ISM. 

-18T. 

-isncAL. 

-ITT. 
-ITATB. 
-ICIDE. 
-ESS. 

DEIGN, 

-LT. 

-0U8. 

-OU8LT. 


DEI-FT,  V.    To  rank  or  dass  among  the 
gods ;  to  treat  as  if  a  god. 
Deist,  (or  iheist,  qy.)  one  who 
belieyes  that  there  is  a  God, 
(but  disbelieyes  the  Scriptures.) 
Deity, — ihe  God-head;  alsoapp. 
to  the  person — God. 
Deieide, — ^used  by  Prior,  in  re- 
ference to  the  crucifixion. 
Deess,  i.  e.  goddess. — Beelytu 

L.  Deust  God,  andjl«rf,  to  be  made 
or  become.  'Wt.  DHJt-er;  8p.  -car; 
It  ft  horn  L.  Deifieare,  in  numenim 
deoram  tmarilben,~~MinM,  In  Deot 
referro,  conseormre.— Fom.  de  ViUia. 
Dls-  Un< 

To  think  or  esteem  worthy 
or  deserying ;  to  think  or  esteem 
worthy  or  becoming;  to  youch- 
safe,  to  condescend. 
-PUL."  Deignous  is  used  by  R.  Brunne, 
and  Digne  and  Deignous  by  Chaucer,  as — 
thinking  or  esteeming  too  worthy  or  de- 
scrying; yaluing  too  highly;  and  thus, 
equiyuent  to — disdainful,  (sc  of  others.) 
So  also  DeignfuL — *Fttirrfas. 

Ft.  Dtdgner;  It  Degnare;  L.  2><e-fMH,  -nmmt 
sestimare,  to  think  or  esteem  vorthy.  Bee  Dxo- 
myr.    Dis- 

DE-KING,*  V.  To  cause  to  be  no  longer 
kimgi  to  depriye  of  a  Mngdem.  South 
uses  Unking. — ^*jS^<dL 

DE-LAPSED,*  pt.  -siON.t    Fallen  away 
from. — *Drauton.  ^Hottand, 
L.  De-labi,  •4ap9fU. 

DE-LATE,  V.  To  bear,  carry  or  bring ; 
-ION.  (lit)  and  met  with  a  subaud.  of  in- 
-OR.  formation,  accusation;  and  thus, 
cons,  to  inform,  to  accuse. 

To  bear,  to  conyey,  to  conduct  "  The 
time  wherein  sound  is  deUUed.**'^Bacon. 

Delaeyon,  in  Lord  Bemers,  is — delay  s 
deferring  or  delaying.  **  After  this  iudge- 
ment  there  was  no  delayeion  of  sufferaunce 
nor  mercy."  (See  To  Defer.)  In  Sir 
Thomas  More,  delating  seems  equiyalent  to 
collating ;  conferring  or  bringing  together. 
"  Repayring  and  delating  his  church  again 
and  ga&ering  thereinta" 

Dilate  was  written  not  uncommonly  De- 
late, by  old  writers.  "  To  delate,  or  speak  at 
large  of  any  thing;  see  To  Dilate." — Hhu, 

DilaHum,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Shak. 


xniomns,   ou   ui«   uuicr  uauu,    us    oiwa*   ^^        .  ^      f  /  V 

(first  folio,)  appears  to  be  of  the  same  im- .  giMje^AAA^t 
port  as  Delation  in  Wotton  and  others,  L  e.K  A'«^V"»*'^''^<^ 


port 

-—information,  aeeusaOon  t  in  Shak., "  doae 
delaHoOj" — ^is  secret  it^formation,  intimaHen  ; 
and  thus  yarying  yeiy  little  from  the  ex- 
presnon  in  the  quarto, — *<close  denote- 
ments." See  Denote. 
L.  De-ferre,  -tahem,  to  bear  or  cany. 

DE-LAY,  V.  s.  To  put  off  or  postpone ;  to 
-ER.  procrastinate ;  to  prolong  or  pro- 
-INO.  tract;  to  stop,  detain  or  retard; 
-PUL.*  to  pause,  to  linger. 
-MENT.t  Delatory  (Warner),  now  Dilatory, 
-ot;s.t  qy.  See  Delate. 
*  Chapman.     ^Gower.    tFabyan. 
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Fr.'  IMaytr;  It.  Dilat-are;  Sp.  •or;  flrom 
IHttUmmt  (Men.)  uied  as  the  pMt  p.  of  DUferret 
to  put  or  bear  away  or  apart ;  to  pat  ofiT  In- 
Un- 

DE-LAY,  9.  To  dilute,  to  weaken :  met 
to  allay,  to  alleviate,  to  soften.  "  Wine 
delayed  with  waicT."— Holland.  "  To  de- 
lay his  pride."  —  Latimer  in  Fox.  "To 
delay  not  Titan's  beams.'* — Spenser, 
Fr.  D^kfger  ;  L.  DUuere,  to  dilate. 

DELEBLE,*  v.     That  may  be  rased  or 

-LETE,t  0.   rubbed  out;  eradicated,  obliter- 

-LET-ioN.t  ated,  avoided  or  annulled. 

-IVE.*  *tFuller.      ^ State  Trials,  1643. 

-ERY.I  Bates.     VUBp.  Taylor.    ^Evelyn. 

-ORY.II  L.  BOere;  deUMUs,  (fuod  deleri  po- 

test, which  may  be  erased,  rubbed  out.  A.S. 
BUg^n.'-Tooke.    See  Imsklbbls.    In- 

DE-LECTABLBJ,  *.      Used  actively,— 

-BLT.     Able  to  attract,  to  allure,  to  entice ; 

-TiON.    to  hold  out  pleasing  allurements  or 

enticements ;  to  please,  to  gratify. 

Fr.  tt  sp.  Dileetable;  It.  Dilettevole.  The  L. 
BelectarCf  Gesner  says,  is  iUicere  et  attrahere; 
compounded  of  <<«,  and  laetare,  from  laeere,  to 
draw.    See  Dblicact. 

DE-LEGATE,  v.  #.  ad.  "  Fr.  DiUguer,^ 

-ION.    to  assign,  commit  or  appoint  into 

-ACY.   an  office,  charge  or  commission." — 

Cot. 

Sp.  Deltgar;  It.  &  L.  BtUgare;  to  act  or  eaase 
to  act  under  a  certain  law  or  ruU  of  action,  eerlA 
lege. — Vo$a.    Un- 

DE-LETERIAL,*ad:  Hurtful,  ii^urious, 
-lous.  mischievous ;  and  thus  extended  to 
-Y.       — ^poisonous,  deadly. — *Boyle. 
Gr.  Af|X-ciy,  to  hurt  or  injure. 

DELF,  s.    A  ditch,  a  quarry,  a  mine ;  any 

thing  delved  or  dug  out 

Go.  Dalff  fovea,  a  pit  The  v.  is  also  written 
Del/  or  Balf.    See  Dklvb. 

DE-LIBATE,*  s.  -ion.  The  first  wine 
poured,  and  then  tasted ;  the  first  pouri$ig, 
or  efiiision,  or  tasting,  was  called  a  libation. 
It  is  used  metaphorically  for, — ^a  taste, 
an  effusion. 
*Mannion. 
L.  Detib-are,  -«lHm,  to  pour  from. 

DE-LIBER,*  V.  To  choose,  to  select,  to 
'AT^fV.  ad.  elect;  to  advise,  to  Uiink,  to 
-ATE-LY.  consider ;  to  reflect  with  a  view 
-NBS8.  to  choice  or  selection ;  to  ex- 

-lON.  amine  which  is  best,  which  to 

-IVE,  ad.  s.  he  preferred ;  to  examine  with 
-IVELY.  caution,  discretion,  hesitation, 
-0E8.  wariness;   with  temper,  calm- 

ness, coolness,  slowness. 
*Chaucer,  Joy, 

Fr.  Bitibi-rer;  Sp.  -rar;  It.  &  L.  Beliherare, 
Uberi  de  aliouA  re  cogitare.— if  jm.  Beliberat, 
cui  Ubertae  eiigendl  est  aliquld  ex  daobus.  He 
deliberates  who  has  the  liberty  of  choosing  one 
fh>m  several ;  where  that  liberty  is  not,  there  Is 
no  deliberaiion.— Fou.  And  ucero,  —  inciditur 
enim  omnls  deliberation  si  intdUgitur  non  posse 
fieri,  aut  si  necessitas  afTertur.  (De  Orat  lib.  ii.) 
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DE-LICACY,  t.  DeUeate  i8,'-attnetiTe^ 
-CATE,acL«.  alluring,  enticing,  tempdng, 
-CATELY.  holding  out  pleasing  indnee- 
-CATENE88.  meuts,  allurements,  or  temp- 
-CIOU8.  tations ; — ^pleasing,  gratifying. 
-cious-LY.  Opposed  to  plain,  conunon, 
-NES&  coarse,  vulgar,  robust— Ca^ 

-LI-CE8.*  ried  to  excess, — nice,  dainty, 
-ciATB.t  tender,  soft,  efieminate,  lux- 
urious, feeble. 
Delicious,— Et.  Dilicieux ;  Low  L.  BtU- 
eiosus, — ^full  of,  abounding  in  delicadet  or 
delights, — highly  pleasing  or  gratifying  to 
the  mind  or  senses. 

*melif.  Chaucer.  ^Partheneia  Saera. 
Fr.  BSlie-eUeeee ;  Sp.  -adeza;  It  -sfosss;  Eaf. 
-oey,  Fr.  Bilic-at ;  Sp.  -ado  ;  It  -aio ;  Eng.  -alt ; 
L.  Belieaiuty  from  Belici^f  {de  and  laeere,  to 
draw,  to  attract.)  The  Ger.  Leeker,  dellettsi, 
Wach.  says,  is  not  fkom  the  e.  Leeken,  hmhen, 
to  lick,  but  from  the  Gr.  rxoviccpoc ;  it  scens  to 
claim  the  same  origin  as  the  Eng.  Lecher,  (qr.) 
viz.  the  Go.  Leik-an ;  A.  S.  Lic-ian,  to  like,  or 
(the  same  word  diff.  written  and  app.)  tlie  Go. 
La^-wan  ;  A.  S.  Liee-ian,  to  lick  ;  Gr.  Kux-w, 
(andtheL.£ac-«re);  and  hence  De-liaety  thisfi 
pleasing,  gratifying  to  the  taste.  Gen.  sttnetite, 
ftc. — as  above.    See  Dblioht.  In-  Over- 

DE-LIG ATION,  s.  A  bandage  (in  Sur- 
gery.)   L.  Delig€tre,  to  bind. 

DE-LIGHT,  9.  8.  To  please  greaUy:  to 
-ER.  gratify  in  a  great  degree ;  to  fill 

-ABLE.        with  highly  pleasing  sensaUoni. 
-FUL.  *Chaucer. 

-FULLY.       Ft.  Bileeter;  Sp.  -tar;  It.  DUtUerti 

-FULNESS,  f-  Beleeiare,  {de,  and  l^i^rt^ 

V        loeere,  to  draw,  to  attract)    See  Ds- 

-INGLY.  LECTABI.B,    DSLICACT,   Snd    DlM' 

-LESS.  OKMT.     Un- 

-SOME.       -OUS.* 

DE-LINE  ATE,  v.  ad.  To  draw  a  ^  or 
-ION.  outline;  to  portray,  to  describe, 
-ING.  to  depicture ;  to  sketch  a  pie- 
-OR.  ture,  a  profile. — *H,  More. 

-AUENT.*  L.  Belint-are,  -atum  ;  Uneaat  immt, 
to  draw  a  line, 

DE-LINQUENT,*  arf.  «.  Leaving,  omit- 
-ENCY.  ting,  what  ought  to  be  done;  and 
-LICT.  thus,  positively,— doing  wrong,  of- 
fending;—and  the  e. — a  wrong  doer,  an 
offender ;  a  trespasser  or  transgressor.    So 

also  Delict,  s.— ^Howell 

Fr.  BSlinqyrant;  It  fr  Sp.  -ente;  L.  Delia^em, 
p.  p.  of  Delinquere.  Belinquere  proprii  «^  P^ 
termittere  quod  non  oportet  praeteiire;  to  WW 
undone,  that  which  ought  to  be  done.— f  ?#<*<- 

DE-LIQUATE,*  v.  To  melt,  to  dissolw ; 
to  reduce  to  a  liquid  state.— *i2oy.  Beyk^ 

DE-LIQUIUM,  s.  A  defect  or  deBde«?y, 
a  failing,  a  fainting ;  a  deHnquency. 

DeliquiumiEUsed  by  Chemists  as  if  from 
DeUquere,  to  melt     See  Deliquate. 

DE-LIRATION,  *.    A  wandering, JW- 

-R-ious.      ing,  or  straying  from  s  rjgnJ 

-OUS.  mind  or  understanding ;  ravingi 

-IOU8NESS.  speaking  or  talking  idly. 

-lUM.  L.  BeWrare.    Lira,  orig.  »*J"*!} 

etdeue,  a  ftirrow;   and  hence  (meU)  he  »  »J 
delirare,  who  wanders  flrom  the  rJgiit  uw  ■ 
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nman ;  qod  foleo  et  lira  mtkmb  evagatur.— rot*. 
*'Tonke«rkuni«,  is  called  in  Ladne  Urarg^  from 
wktnee  cnne  int  tlw  -word  delirare,  which  is 
to  Icne  baxtt  tiaQU  imcovezod,  and  by  a  mota- 

gar  Mai  bonowed  apeech,  to  xave  and  speak 

DELIVER,  V.  iuL  To  free  from— sc. 
•IT.  from  confinement  or  custody  or 
-S£ss.  ilarery;  and  thus,  to  rescue:  to 
-ANCE.  rdease  frtim  the  power  or  posses* 
•SI.  sbn  of  an  enemy;  to  release  or 
•INC.  snrrender  from  our  own ;  and  thus, 
•T.'O&to  give  up  or  resign;  to  give  up 
from  one  holder  or  possessor  to  another ; 
aod  thus,  simply, — to  give  up,  throw  up, 
cast  awar. 

To  4eli«cr  fit>m  the  mouth,  t.  e.  to  utter, 
to^ealL 

In  our  old  writers,  (Chancer,  Gower, 
Fabyan,)  Deliver ,  Deliver ly,  Detivemess,  are 
ued  as  app.  to  liberty  of  action,  freedom  of 
modon,  unrestrained,  unencumbered ;  and 
tfana,  to, — ^actiTity,  agility  or  nimbleness. 

Ph  JMtf9-r«r;  It.  -rart ;  Sp.  -rar,  delibrar;  L. 
Zfttrare  ;  liktrmm  fteere.  In  Ubertalem  reducere ; 
— to/ra»or  make  free;  toreatore  to  freedom  or 
Gbertj.    See  Dblibsk.    Re-  Un- 

BELL,  e.  e.  Dale ;  or  rather  used  as  a  dim. 
of/We.  (qy.) 

D.  ft  Gcr.  DelU,  loeus  declivla.  Spenser  writes 
Alto,  4.  deU.    See  Dals. 

DE-LUDE,  V.    To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to 

•ABLE.        beguile ;  sc.  by  assuming  false 

•u.  appearances,  making  false  pre- 

•ma  tences. 

-LUS-IOH.  Lw  Detmdere,  to  cease  playing ;  de^  and 

.lYs.  ludere,  to  play  or  sport;   ludere  k 

—_,_--  Xyrftf4,  who  first   Introduced  them 

•iTc?icss.  ^f^^y  |„j^    Hetniria,    whence   the 

•<>*''•  Romans  received  them. — Votg.  Deln- 

*tr%  Is,  Imdtndi  finem  fiuxre.  The  Roman  gladf  a- 
tsn  befate  the  real  combat  had  a  mock  battle,  as 
a  ^paratory  exercise,  and  when  they  ceased  from 
tko,  Acy  were  aald  detudere.  If  hence  deduced, 
tte  void  nast  have  been  subsequently  app.  to 
the  uaek  baUi*  itaeif ;  and  that  also,  when  the 
Bit  oae  was  reqolred  of  them ;  when  they  coaa- 
ttrfnied  enmeMi,  as  Manning,  the  translator  of 
X^Hn,  expresses  it,  (vol.  iL  p.  204.)    Un- 

DELVE,  u.  a.*  To  dig;  to  cut  into ;  to 
•n.  cut  towards  a  depth  or  bottom ;  to 
-isa   hollow. — *Spen*er, 

Ki.D»lf~m  D.  D*ie-aa,  to  dig.  See  Dalx, 
Dhl,  aod  DxLF. 

DELUGE,  V,  1.    To  cover  with  waters,  to 

overflow,  to  overwhelm. 

Fr.  IXfayr;  It.  fr  Sp.  Diluvin;  L.  Diinvium; 
1^  DUmert,  dilmtmm  ;  terram  enim  reddat  dUu- 
fn^  i.e.  wetted,  washed,  soaked.    Joye  writes 

BEM-AGOGUE,  s.     A  leader  of  the 

people;    app.   to  a  factious  or  seditious 

mer.    Bfifton  considers  the  word  as  a 

novelty. 

9t.  Aiittaiftrr9t»  compoandcd  of  Aiv&of ,  people, 
aadorcw.tolead. 

DEXAIN,  Demean,  Demesne,  Domain,*. 
The  Mme  word,  ao  varioualy  written.  "  Fr. 
i^awme,~-a  man's  patrimony  or  Inheri- 
tuee,  proper  and  hereditary  possessions ; 
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those  whereof  he  is  the  right  or  true  lord  or 
possessor,  and  absolute  owner :  also,  an  here- 
ditary property  in,  and  possession  of  land, 
&c" — Cot,  For  the  more  technical  usages 
of  the  word,  see  Dominicum  in  SpeL,  Gloss. 
Arch.    And  see  also  Demean,  infra. 

Fr.  Demain  or  domain;  L.  Dominium;  from 
dominus;  perhaps,  master  of  the  house,  {domus.) 

DE-MAND,  t;.  s.  *  As  man-dare  is  to  give, 
-ABLE,  deliver,  or  commit  to  the  hands  of 
-ANT.     another — 

-ER.  To  de-mand  is, — to  seek,  ask  or 
require  from  the  fiands  of  another.  And 
gen.  to  ask,  to  claim,  to  require. 

Fr.  Dimander;  It.  Dotnandare  ;  Sp.  Demandar^ 
parum  dellexo  sensu,  from  the  L.  Demandare  (Sk  ); 
dst  and  mandaret  qd.  in  matmu  dare;  so  Gr.  E7- 
xe<p<teivi  in  manus  dare,  tradere,  committexe.    Re- 

DE-MARC  ATION,*  ».    A  very  modern 
word.     By  usage, — A  mark,  a  marking  off, 
ac  of  boundaries  or  limits. 
*  Burke,    Horsley,  ^c. 
Cot.  has  *<  Detmarquer ;  to  take  away  the  mark 
from ;  or,  to  put  fh>m  his  mark.'* 

DEMEAN.     See  Demain. 

DE-MEAN,  V.  t.  To  rule  or  have  domi- 
-VKE,  nioH  over ;  to  manage,  to  conduct, 
-INO.  (subaud.)  the  behaviour,  the  mode 
-AUNCB.*  and  manner  of  acting ;  and  thus, 
to  treat,  to  behave  towards ;  to  behave  or 
deport  It  is  used  by  some  writers  as  if 
they  considered  it  to  be  from  the  ad.  Mean  ; 
thus, — to  act  meanly;  to  debase,  to  dis- 
grace.— *Skelton, 

Jun.  thinks  that  this  word  may  be  from  the  Fr. 
Moyen ;  L.  ModtUt  vel  medium.  Modut  vel  ratio 
decenter  se  gerendi  in  rebus  gerendis.  8k.  sug- 
gests other  conjectures.  Mr.  Tyrw.  interprets  the 
V.  Demaine^  in  Chaucer's  Second  Book  of  Fame, — 
tomana^;  and  the  «. — mant^ement.  Tliere  are 
oiher  passages  in  which  the  application  seems 
preeisely  the  same ;  and  hence  it  admits  a  doubt 
whether  this  v.  may  not  be  formed  upon  the  «. 
Demain  or  Domain  (supra) ;  and  thus,  to  signify — 
as  above  explained.    Mis- 

DE-MENT,*  V.  To  deprive  of  the  mind  or 
-ATE,  V,  ad,  senses ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be, 
-MENCT.t     mad,  insane  of  understanding. 

-MENTATiON.t*/oye.   Bale.     ^ Skelton.XBrown, 
8p.  Dementar;  L.  Demenlare,  dementem  facere. 
~~Vou.    De-ment,  without  mind. 

DE-MERGE,*  t;.  -merse.*  To  sink  down, 
to  plunge  down  into. — *Boyle. 
L.  Demer-gere,  •^um. 

DE-MERIT,©. 5.  "Fr.D^en/e,— desert, 
merit,  deserving ;  also,  the  contrary, — a 
disservice,  demerit,  misdeed,  ill- carriage, 
ill-deserving;  (in  which  sense  it  is  most 
com.  used  at  thia  day.'*) — CoL 

Fr.  DSmiril-e ;  It.  &  8p.  -o  ;  L.  Demeritum^ 
from  De-mereri,  [De,  aug.)  voss.  says,  that  to  use 
demeritum  tor  peceatumj  is  to  recede  from  the 
purity  of  the  L.  tongue. 

DEMESNE.    See  Demain. 

DEMI,  or  Dbmt,  ad.    Either  part  of  that 
which  is  divided  through  the  middle, 
A  demy-ieWovt, — a  half  fellow. 
Demy  is  very  com.  pref.  as  a  dim. ;  and 
demy  paper — is  paper  of  a  smaller  size. 
»T.  E.  Itall. 
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Fr.  J>emi;  L.  DlmiHunt,  half;  pan  dimidiaii 
altera ;  •. «.  per  medium  ditisL    Ac- 

D£-MIORATION/«.  A  deputure  from. 

•Bp.  HaU. 
L.  Dt-migratio,  from  De^wtigrara. 

D£:-MIS£,  0.  t.  To  dMtt'M  is—To  (iwiniff* 
or  put  away,  sc.  the  posBeasion ;  to  part  or 
depart,  to  decease  ;  to  part  with,  sc.  to 
another ;  to  transfer,  to  convey.  And 
Demue^  s.  is — The  decease  or  departure. 

Fr.  Dimisiiont  a  demise^  letting,  or  dtwtUimg. 
L.  D<m<M«r«  Tol  dimittere  ;  dimitUre  autem  pro 
retinquere  Tel  donor*  tettamento  oocunit  apud 
JBlium  Laxnprid.  Sk|— to  leave,  give  or  bequeath 
by  will  or  testament. 

DE-MIT,*  V,  To  drop  or  sink  down ;  to 
-MIS8,  ai.t  submit,  to  depress,  to  humble. 
-MISSION.^  Demistuntf — a  relinquishment 
or  surrender.  See  Demise. — *Bnwn.  Not' 
Hi.    iSpenter.   HolUuuL    tHoUnshed. 

L.  Di^mittere,  -mUtuwi,  to  tend,  throw  or  cast 
down. 

DEMO-CRAC Y,  ».  "  Fr.  DemocraHe,— 
-CRAT.  hdemoeratiet  popular  govem- 

-CRAT-ic.  ment,  rule  or  authority," — 
-ICAL,  €uL  9.  Cot,  "  When  the  sovereign 
-1ST.  power  is  lodged  in  an  agg^re- 

gate  assembly,  consisting  of  all  the  free 
members  of  a  community,  it  is  called  a  de' 
fnocraey**-^~Blaekttone. 
Gr.  Aq^o-Kparta ;  It.  Demiaera-uia  ;  Sp.  -da, 

DEMOLISH,  «.     Gen._To  destroy,  to 
-ER.         ruin,  to  dash  or  break  to  pieces. 
-INO.        *Beau,  8e  F,     Goodwin, 

-MENT.     ^.  j)hHoUr  i  Jm  DemolMt  molem  At- 
-LITION.  jicere ;  to  oast  down  any  moM,  any  pile 
or  ttmctiire.    Un- 

DEMON.    See  Damon. 

DE-MOKSTRATE,  v.  To  show,  to  ex- 
-lON.  hibit,  to  present, — to  the  senses, 

-INO.  to  the  mind,  the  understand- 

-rvE.  ing;  to  make  manifest,  clear, 

-rvELY.        plain ;  to  prove. 
-IVENES8.     "  Where  the  agreement  or  dis- 
-OR.  agreement  (of  ideas)  is  by  this 

-STR-ABLE.  means  plainly  and  dearly  per- 
-ABLT.  ceiv'd,  it  is  call'd  demoiutration, 

-ABLENE88.  it  being  shewn  to  the  under- 
-ANCE.*  standing,  and  the  mind  made 
to  see  that  it  is  so." — Loekt.    ^HoUamL 

Ft.  DhnonttT'er ;  8p.  -or;  It,  Dhnottrort /  L. 
Dt-monstrare;  {Dt,  aiig.)  from  Montrt,  to  call  to 
mind ;  to  call  the  attention  to.    In-  Un- 

DE-MORALIZE,  v.  -ation.  Modem 
words.  To  deprive  of,  to  destroy,  morality ; 
to  annul  the  effect  or  influence  of  moral 
law,  upon  human  conduct ;  to  deprave,  to 
vitiate. 

DE-MULCE,*  V.    To  soften,  to  soothe,  to 
-BNT,  ad.   lull,  to  assuage. 
-SIGN.         *Sir  T.  Elyot.    ^Felthanu 
-SATION.t  L.  Dtmuletref  {Dt,  aog.)  to  softeD. 

DE-MUR,  V,  s.  Also  written  Demour, 
-RER.  (demorare,) 

-RAGE.  To  abide,  to  remain,  to  tarry 

-MGRANCB.*  or    retard ;    to    stay,    linger, 
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stand  long  on ;  to  dweU  upon,  to  poiM^  to 
hesitate. — ^Sketton. 

Ft.  Dem-eurer,  -ourer  ;  IL  JHrnoran;  1.  Ik- 
mtrari  ;-~def  and  morori,  from  «mmv,  dfltagr;  ud 
this  from  Gr.  M«(^^<v,  divUtrst  quia  ■iiiwlii 
tempo*  intervallis  trahunt  ae  dMdmnt.-'r9$». 

DEMURE,  ad.  Attentive  to,  obsenriDt 
-LT.  or  regardful  o(  manners  or  monk; 
-NESS,  now  frequently  with  a  subaud.  o^ 
affectation. — ^Thus  the  v,  in  Shak. — 

To  regard  or  look  upon  with  affiseted 
modesty. 

J}§  ban$  mmur$:  one  of  good  manncn.— Jfte. 
ThU,  Jnn.  thinks,  la  trifling;  and  prefeit  Caim- 
bon's  derivation  from  Gr.  e«|icpori  gnve,  hoacrt- 
Sfc.  thinks,  frvm  J>h  wtaurg,  as  we  now  mjt,  owr 
MMiiiMcr^v,— molest^  supexstitios&  modahu;  feat, 
by  our  tad  writers,  it  is  used  without  anj  fobnuL 
of  such  excess. 

DEMY.    See  Demi. 

DEK,  V.  t.  "  A  pathless  place,  woo^fi 
rugged,  and  uncultivated,  suited  for  feed- 
ing swine  and  cattle." — Som.  Also,  a 
lurking  place,  a  cave  (for  wild  beasts). 

Good  den  is  a  corruption  of  Good  mm, 
{Good  e'en,  gooden.) 

Den  is  a  frequent  term,  in  Eng.  ntmei 
of  places,  and  uways  implies  a  situation  in 
a  valley.  The  word  may  probably  be  akia 
to  DofON,  (qv.)  See  also  Dingle. 

A. 8.  DtUj  vaUis,  a  valley,  a  vale,  a  dak;  ste 
CubiU,  a  couch,  a  d€n.~-Som. 

DENARY,  e.  A  denoHutr-t^  Roman 
silver  coin  marked  with  the  letter  X, 
valued  at  ten  auee  or  ten  pounds  of  bnii, 
(7H  Eng.) 

Fr.  Dhtaire  ;  L.  Denarius,  ten.  Dmm,  iset- 
nust  denust  denarius. 

DE-NATIONALIZE,  v.  To  serer,  to 
remove,  to  exclude  from  the  rank  of  nations; 
to  exconmiunicate  from,  the  rights,  the  kwi, 
of  nations. 

A  word  adopted  in  public,  esp.  diplomatfc,  doeo- 
ments,  from  the  ephemeral  French. 

DENAY,  9.  #.  Deny,  (qv.)  anciently  n 
written. 

DE-NEGATION,*  #.  Arefii8al,*deiuil 
See  DzVT.^^HoUinshed. 

DE-NIGRATE,  v.     Fr.  Z)«^«f,-to 
-ION.    blaekenf  to  smear  with  Hack. 
-OR.*   *  Brown, 

L.  Ds-nigr^re,  -a/wB ;  (ZX«,  aog.)  Viger,  tm 
the  Gr.  Nfcpo? ,  nam  mortui,  atri.-'Vott. 

DENIZE,  «.  Variously  written,  Deristnt 
-EN,  e,  V,  Denuen,  Demton, 
-ATfON.  A  denizen,  (Blackstone,)  is  n 
alien  bom,  but  who  has  obtained,  ex  dma- 
tione  regie,  letters  patent,  to  make  him  an 
Eng.  subject 

Ifins.  suggests,  X>on9Uo,  Ft.  Domdtoa,  a  pn 
or  donation^  sc  of  liberty.    En-  In- 

DE-NOMINATE,  9.    ToMsworcaUl^ 
-ATION.   name  ;  to  give  or  apply  s  name, 
-ATIVE.    ^Baxter, 

•ATOR.      pf,  Dinomin-er;  8pu  -or;  It  » t-  »• 
-ABLE,     nominate,  [De,  aog.)  to  naeu. 
-IVELY.* 
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DE-NOTE,  9,    To  mark,  ligniiy  or  desig- 
-ATEyib  Bate;  to  betoken. 
-ATwa  i)niolraMii<  (Shak.  Othello»)  ia  the 
*MEvr.    reading  of  the  first  quarto;  the 
•AnvL*  first  folio  reada  I>Uatian,  (qv.) 

DE-KOUNCE,  V.    To  give  information ; 

-iL  to  infonn  against,  to  pub- 

-mo.  lish,  to   proclaim,    se.  an 

•MEirT.*  accuaation,    a    menace    or 

-svia-AnoN.  threatening;  and  thus,  to ac- 

•ATML  cnae,  to  menace,  to  threaten. 

-ATB,tf^  'MUtam.    ^ Burke. 

fr.  Dinnc'^r  g  8p.  -for  ;  It.  -tar«;  L.  Demum- 
tiant  {Dt,  ng.)  to  Iniiig  Mmethlnc  luw. 

DENSE,  odL  -ITT.    Thick,  compressed  or 

coaqMcted  into  a  dose  mass. 

L  Dmntt  tbiek.    Var.  says,  Dttunmt  k  tfmU- 
taf  pcctims»  qnitaa  feritor,  (so.  fofo.)    Con* 

BENT,  A.  e.     First  app.  to— The  dm  or 

ante  of  blowa ;  **  that  dent  of  thunder." — 

Cftsacer.    And  then  to  the  mark  or  impres- 

lioQ  made ;   "  the  deni  of  the  sword." — 

JB.  BkIL    See  Dm,  and  Dint. 

Aal  f.  af  A.8.  JOjw-aa,  ftnpue,   to  din.— 
la- 


DENTIS£,*eL  To  ifeirfiie,  (Baoon,)— to 
-UML  tooth ;  to  hare,  to  form  or 
•at.  produce,  teeth. 

•AL,i;ed.     Demtrifictt  (dinUM  fikare,)^ 
-ATB,  a.        to  rub  the  teeth. — ^Baemu 

l^Dem$,  a  tooth,  q.  Mens,  eating; 
that  which  §aMh.^Fo$$,    00- 


•AllOff. 


-icinLAnoir. 

DE-NUDE,  «.    To  strip  off  the  covering 

-ATE,*  «.  or  clothing ;  to  lay  bare  or  naked. 

-ATi0H.t  ^Feltham.    ^  fF,  Mountague, 

Ft.  Hhnur  ;  L.  Demiiare,  {!>*,  aug.)  to  strip  or 
Iijbora. 

DE-NULL,  «L  Used  by  Fabyan  as  Att- 
saO,  (qv.) 

DENT,  V.  To  refuse,  to  contradict,  to 
-lae.  disown.  Deai-ance  is  opposed  to 
-lABU.  qPrsi-aiice  by  £.  HalL 

'^^  Fh  DifKfor  ;  8p.  -«yar  ;  L.  i)«fr<yar«, 
*AXCK.  Dt  aug^  m€,  and  mgere,  (qd.)  Be  it  not ; 
•Kl.       1st  it  not  he  done. 

DErOBSTRUENT,*  <.  That  which  de- 
•tioys  ofttlraeKoM ;  separates  parts  closed 
ar  Ueeked  iqi.— *i?0yfo,  4-0. 

I>EODA]n>,  A.    That  which  ought  to  be, 
i%sek  nnBt  be,  ghem  to  Ood, 
L,Jk9dndium. 

DEOPPILATE,*  e.  '*Fr.IMoppUaiV,— 

*MMi.  opening  or  unstopping  obotrnetiona." 

'Vnu  'Brvini.   Bo^U. 

^Ji*,moppUart;  pUmrt,  dmuam,  to  Mdttn, 
wdHSoritop. 

BBrORDIKATION,*  #.     Used  as  DU- 

DErPAiNT,*  V.  -PEWCT.    To  imitate  the 
"k«eis  of  any  thing,  (coloured ;)  to  draw^ 
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portray,  describe  or  delineate,  (to  depicture, 
qv.) — *  Common  in  old  poets. 

Fr.  Dipeindre  ;  L.  Hepiinggret  (2>c,  aug.)  to  form 
or  figure,  (Jtrngere,)  to  ezpresi  a  real  oli|)ect  by  imi- 
tation. 

DE-PART,  V.  e.  To  divide  or  separate, 
-ABLB,  ad,  to  deal,  share,  or  distribute  ;  to 
-ER.  part  with  or  give  up,  to  part 

-IMO.  from  or    relinquish,    to  quit, 

-ITION.        leave,  go  away. 
-MBNT.        "  They  departiden  his  clothis." 
-UKB.  .-^Wiclif. 

-MEKTAL.*  *'  Who  ordesmede  me  a  domes- 
man  or  a  departer  on  you  ?" — Id. 

*  Burke,  (from  the  Fr.) 

Vr.Dipartir;  It  ZHpartire;  L.  Ditpartirit  to 
separate;  to  part  from.    Mia-Un* 

DE-PASTURE,  v.  To  feed  upon,  to  eat, 
to  browze  or  graze  upon. 
L.  Be-paseere,  -paaium,  to  fted. 

DE-PATRIATE,*  e.  To  go  or  cause  to 
go  from,  to  quit — ^his  country  (patria). 

*  IF.  Mason. 

DE-PAUPERATE,*  ».    To  impoverish. 
*Bp.  Taylor. 
L.  Be-paupeT'aret  -atumt  (2V,  aug.) 

DE-PEACH,*  V.  Sk.  says,  ahsolvere,  (L  e. 
to  acquit,  to  discharge,)  from  Fr.  Des- 
pescker.     See  Despatch. — *HackluyL 

DE-PECULATION,  v.    "  Robbery,  and 
depeculation  of  the  public  treasure  or  reve- 
nues, is  a  greater  crime  than  the  robbing 
or  defrauding  of  a  private  man." — Hobbs. 
Ik  Dtpteukuif  to  plunder. 

DE-PEND,  V.  To  hang  down,  to  rest,  to 
-ANT.  repose,  to  rely  upon — ^in  a  banging 
-ENT.  position;  'to  rest,  to  repose  or 
-ANCB.  rely  upon,  gen.;  and  thus,  met 
-ENCB.  to  trust  to,  to  confide  in. 
-ANCT.  To  rely  upon ;  to  have  as  a  sup- 
-ENCT.  port;  ana  thus,  to  be  connected 
•  ENTLT.  with  as  an  inferior,  to  be  subor- 
-ER.  dinate,  subservient  or  subject  to. 
-IMO.  To  hang,  sc  upon  the  balance, 
-INQLT.  under  examination,  investiga- 
tion, trial ;  and  thus,  to  be  undetermined, 
undecided. 

Archdeacon  Nares,  (Gloss,  ad  v.)  gives 
several  instances  fit>m  our  elder  dramatists, 
in  which  Dependance  or  Dependency  la  used 
for  the  subject  of  a  quarrel,  u  e.  ue  affair 
depending. 

Depend-0n<  is  the  proper  way  of  writing : 
lndepend-0it<  is  always  so  written. 

Vt.JDfyend^e;  Sp.  -er;  It  -ert;  Js.  Dq)end-€re, 
p.  p.  depend-eiu,  to  hang  tnm.    In-  Un- 

DE-PEOPLE,*  V.  To  destroy  the  people ; 
to  depopulate,  (qv.) — *  Chapman. 

DE-PERDIT,*  «.     Any  thing  lost,  de- 
-ELT.     stroyed,  mined. 
-lOM.t   *Paley.     ^Dean  King. 

Fr.  Dipirir;  L.  Deperd-eret  Htuwt,  to  lay  waste 
or  destroy. 

DE-PERTIBLE,  ad.  In  some  editions 
written  Depectible.  Bacon  appears  to 
mean — ^that  may  be  distributed,  or  spread. 
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DE-PHLEGM,*  t>.  To  clear  or  purify 
-ATE,  V.  from  phlegm :  in  Chymistry, — to 
-ATioN.  free  from  pituitous,  aqueous,  or 
-EDNESS.  watery  parts.     Un-     *Boyle, 

DE-PICT,  ».   -URE,  V.      To  imitate  the 
likeness  of  any  thing ;    to  draw,  portray, 
describe  or  delineate. 
L.  De-pinffere,  -pieltim,  to  depainiy  (qv.) 

DE-PILATION,  *.    To  take  away,  strip 
-T-ORY.  off  or  destroy  the  hair. 
-OU8.      DepUatum  is  used  by  Dryden,  in 
his  translation  of  Persius,  SaL  4. 

"  Ft.  2>^t7«,— bauld,  bare  or  baredof  hair."— Co<. 
L.  Depilate;  (ife,  andpt/iM,  hair.) 

DE-PLICATION,  v,  Unplaiting,  un- 
folding, untwisting. — W.  Montague. 

"  Fr.  Diplieer, — to  unplait  or  anfold,  to  undo 
the  plaits,  to  open  the  folds  of."— Co<. 

DE-PLORE,  V.  To  weep  for,  to  bewail, 
-ABLE.  to    bemoan,    to    mourn,    to 

-ABLY.  lament 

-ABLENESS.  Fr.  2>Splor-er;  Sp.  -or;  It  & 
-ATE,  ad,  ^'  De-plorarej  distinguished  from 
-ATION  lacryntare.  In  degree.     Lacriman- 

"  dum  est,  non  plorandum,  (Seneea, 

-EDLY.  Ep.63.)    Also  Ex- Implore. 

-EDNESS.      -MENT.      -ER. 

DE-PLUME,*  V.  To  strip  off  the  feathers, 
{pluma».)—*Bp.  Taylor. 

DE-PONE,  V.      A    deponent, —  one  who 

-ENT.   gives  evidence,    bears    witness    or 

-ER.      testimony ;  so  called,  (Sk.)  because 

the  witness  depoiies,  (deponiiy)  places  his 

hand  upon  the  book  of  the  holy  Evangelists, 

while  he  is  boimd  by  the  obligation  of  an 

oath. 

The    Scotch   use,— To  depone;  the  Eng.  To 
depote,  (qr.) 

DE-POPULATE,  v.  ad.    "  To  unpeople 

-ATioN.  or  dispeople,  to  waste,  ravage,  ruin 

-ATER.    or  destroy." — Cot.     *Chapman. 

-ACY.*  Sp.  Despoblar;  It,  Diepopolare ;  Fr.  2M- 
populer  ;  L.  DepopuUtre,  to  de-people,  (qv.) 

DE-PORT,  V.  s.  To  bear  or  carry  away,  sc 
-ATION.  to  a  place  of  exile  or  banishment ; 
-MENT.  and  thus — to  exile  or  banish. 
"  The  deported  house  of  Saxony." — Cabbala, 
To  bear  or  carry, — app.  to  the  (deport- 
ment) bearing,  carriage,  conduct  or  beha- 
viour. 
Fr.  DSporter;  L.  Deportare,  to  bear,  carry,  away. 

DE-PORTRAIED,*  v.  Depainted,  de- 
pictured, portrayed,  (qY.)—*Speed. 

DE-POSE,  V.  s.      To  put  down,  as  to 

-ABLE.  depose  a  crown ;  to  put  it  down 

-AL.  from  the  head. 

-ER.  To  put,  place,  or  lay,  sc.  in  the 

-INO.  hands,  custody,  or  power  of  an- 

-IT,  V.  s.  other,  as  a  pledge  or  security,  in 

-IT-ARY.  safety,  at  use,  at  interest.     Now 

-ING.  more  usually.  To  deposit. 

-ION.  To  depose,  (or  depone,) — to  give 

-OR.  evidence,  bear  witness  or  testi- 

-ORY.  mony. 

-URE.  Fr.  DSpo-eer;  Sp.  -ner;   It.  &  L.  De- 

pv  nere,  -sHum,  to  put  down. 
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DE-POVERISH,*  V,      To  impoivfiiL 
See  Depauperate. — *  Grafton. 

DE-PRAVE,  r.     To  deprave,  (Mn.)- 

•ATioN.  to  vitiate  and  corrupt  that  which 

-able.  before  was  good. 

-EDLY.  To  vitiate,    to  corrupt,  to  de- 

-EDNESS.  grade  ;  to  put  a  bad  meaning  or 

-MENT.  construction  upon;  and  thus,  to 

-ER.  vilify,  to  de&me. 

-ITY.  *  Uncertain  Authors, 

-ERE8S.*  Fr.  Diprav-er;  Sp.  -or;  It  -an;  (L 
De,  and  provtu ;)  perhaps  from  the  Gr.  npaoc, 
mild,  fentle— and  hy  warlike  people,  (in  cootempt,) 
cowardly.    Un- 

DE-PRECATE,  v,   A  deprecation,  (Mid.) 

-ION.    or  begging  of  God  to  turn  away  his 

-IVE.     heavy  displeasure  from  us,  for  our 

-ORY.    sins  committed. 

Fr.  DSprSeo-Uon ;  Sp.  -cion;  L.  Dcprera-Ao, 
ftom  depreeatus,  p.  p.  of  depree-ari,  *'  Fr.  D» 
prier,— to  unpray,  dlsintreat;  revoke  a  suit,  re- 
call prayers ;  desire  to  the  oontraxy."— Cot 

DE-PRECI  ATE,  v.    To  lower,  lessen  or 

-ION.   diminish  the  price  or  value ;  to  deny 

-ORS.   the  price  or  value ;  to  dis-esteem. 

Low  L.  Depreciare,  minuere  pretio;  "it.  2M- 
priser. — J>u  Cange. 

DE-PREDATE,  t.  To  prey  upon, 
-ION.  plunder,  pillage,  despoil,  ravage^ 
-OR.  waste  or  lay  waste. — *G.  Watlt, 

-DRY.  Ft.  DiprMer;  L.  Depred-ari, -alum, 

-DABLB.      to  prey,  to  plunder. 

DE-PREDICATE,*  v,  -inc.*  To  pro- 
claim, to  commemorate. — *HammoHd. 

DE-PREHEND,  v.  -sion.    To  catch  or 
seize ;  to  seize  the  intent  or  meaning ;  to 
discover,  to  detect    See  Hand,  and  Peisl 
The  V.  is  not  uncommon  in  old  authora 
L.  De-prehendere.    In- 

DE-PRESS,    V.      To    press   down;   to 
-ION.    thrust  or  squeeze  down;  to  deject, 
-IVE.    to  sink,  to  debase,  to  degrade. 
L.  De-primerej  -preteum.   Un- 

DEPRISURE,*  *.  "  Fr.  Despris,-^*- 
esteem,  disprisal,  neglect,  little  regard, 
small  respect,  contempt  or  disdain  oV'-^ 
Cot,    See  Depreciate. — *  W,  MountagM. 

DEPRIMENT,*».    Pressing  down. 

*Derham. 
L.  Depritnentt  p.  p.  of  deprimere,  to  depnst,  (qrJ 

DE-PRIVE,  V,    To  make  our  own  pritais 
-ABLE,     and  peculiar  property,  to  sppro- 
-ATiON.   priatej  and  thus — 
-ER.         To  take  away,  withdraw  or  with- 
-INO.       hold  from  another ;  to  take  sway, 
-MENT.*  bereave,  or  despoiL 
*  Goodwin.    Boyle. 
Fr.  Privert  Sp.  -or;  It.  -art;  L. Priori, depr*- 
vare.    See  Phi  vats.    In-  Un- 

DE-PROPERATED,*  pt,  L.  Deprnfe^ 
rare, — to  hasten. 

*Used  by  Dr,  Basire,  in  a  Funeral  Ser. 
1675. 
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D£-PUDORATED,*«.  Rendered  shame- 
less, or  Toid  of  shame. — ^Cudworih, 
L.  D<  ind  prndw,  shame. 

DE-PtXSION,' «.    A  driving  away. 

L.  J>i  pttUrt,  'pmhum,  Co  drive  away. 

DE-PURE,*  r.    •«  Fr.  Dipurer,— to  purge, 
-ATE,  r.  odL  clear,  purify,  clarify." — Cot. 
-ATloa.       'Shr  T,  More,    Ralegh, 

DEPUTE,  9.  To  appoint,  authorize  or 
-AnoN.  empower  one  or  more  to  act  for 
•AnvK.    others. 

•T.         Some  old  authors  write  Debyty  for 
-ISHIP.    Deputy. 

Tlw  Fr.  Diput-i  ;  It.  -aio  ;  Sp.  -adOt  are  ih>m 
the  Bv.L.  Depmtart  pro  tMegare.  Rectius  itaqae, 
d*Ugiam$  tflxeris,  qaoe  vulgo  deputatoa  voeant.— 
Jmm.  Aod  Vote,  says,  *'  Thejr  are  rashlv  called 
d^mti**f  vhe  aaght  to  be  called  deUomtn.  And 
ne  Depttr^  ia  Uen. ;  and  D^utalii  in  Du  Cauge. 

BEQCACE,  9«  Mr.  Tjrrw.  (on  Chaucer) 
nys,  To  shaJke  down,  as  if  from  the  L. 
Qsel^e,  to  shake.  The  A.  S.  Cwyt-an,  to 
qossh,  to  cmah,  to  bruise,  to  squeeze, 
icems  to  offer  a  more  satisfactory  etym. 
SLsays,  q.Degiu»A.  (See Quash.)  "Thou 
"shaite  surmotmt  and  dequace  the  yuel  in 
their  heartes. ....  I  think,  thilk  foresaid 
eiroars  to  distroy  and  dequace." — Chaucer. 

DE-QUANTITATE,*  v.  To  take  from 
the  qosotity,  to  diminish. — *  Brown, 

DERACINATE,*  v.  To  root  up,  tear 
or  cut  up  by  the  roots. — *Shak. 

Pr.  Ejuiue^  a  root ;  L.  Radis,  -ieU.  See  Racb, 
Kasjcal 

D&RANGE,  V.  -MENT.  "  Fr.  Desranger, 
—to  disrank,  disarray,  disorder ;  to  thrust 
out  of  his  rank,  put  out  of  array ;  turn  out 
of  order." 

Both  Df  and  DUar-ranpe,  (qv.)  sre  of  modem 
iatradaetioo :  tbe  fiyrmer  is  the  more  so.  The 
I.  ia  each  case  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
Mhn  the  e. ;  but  Cot.  uses  Denunged  in  inter- 
pieting  the  Fr.  pi.  Dnramgi. 

DERE    SeeDEikH. 

DERELICT,  ad,  t.  -iok.  Forsaken, 
tbtndoned,  deserted,  left  destitute. 

L  De^'9-linqueret  -Uetum^  to  forsake,  to  aban- 
don. 

DE-RIDE,  0.    To  laugh  at ;  to  mock  or 
-CL        make  a  mockery  of;   to  jeer,  to 
-ZHGLT.  scorn,  to  treat  scornfully  or  jeer- 
-I.1&J0N.  ingly. 
•Itns.        It.  &  L.  De-ridere^  to  laugh  at.    Sub- 

-ITELT.    -CRT. 

DE'RTVE,  e.  To  flow  or  cause  to  flow 
-AiLE.  from,  or  deflow ;  to  flow  down, 

-ATioN.  to  descend ;  to  have  the  source 
-ATiVB,  arf.t.  or  origin  from,  to  rise  or 
•ATIVU.T.  spring  from ;  to  take,  draw  or 
-a*  deduce  the  source  or  origin 

•iHo.  from ;  gen. — to  draw,  to  dnw 

•KCHT.*  down,  to  drain,  to  deduce  or 
educe.  Also,  to  flow,  to  diffuse.  **  Through 
^  lyghteounes  of  one,  which  is  deriued 
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into  all  suche  as  beleue  and  submitte  thcm- 
selfe." — UdaL  **  Ilee  shewed  what  was  the 
solemne  and  right  manner  of  deriving  the 
water." — Holland.  "  They  mean  that  a 
contempt  of  these  miracles  would  neces- 
sarily thrive  the  same  contempt  on  history 
itoelf."—  Middleioju     *  W,  Mountague. 

Fr.  Dhiv-tr  ;  Sp.  -ar;  It.  &  L.  Derivare,  {de, 
and  ftev«,  from  pe-tiv,  to  flow.)    Mis- 

DERN,*ad     Hidden,  secreted,  concealed. 
-FUL.t    Used,  cons. — Solitary,  lonely^  sad, 
-LY.I     dismal,  melancholy,  moumftil,  la- 
mentable. 
*  Chaucer.  Shak.     ^Brytket.     t Spenser, 
A.  S.  Difrran,  occultare,  to  hide,  to  conceal,  to 
secrete.    See  Da  ax. 

DE-ROGATE,  v.  ad.     To  take  or    de- 

-LY.         tract,  sc.  from  any  thing  esta- 

-lON.        blished  by  law  or  otherwise ;  to 

-IVE.         deduct  from,  lessen  or  diminish, 

-ORY.        the  authority,  the  reputation;  to 

-ORiLY.     degrade,  disparage,  debase. 

L.  Derog-artt  -alum.  Rogare  legem  proferre, 
abrogare  cum  tollitur,  derogare  si  pars  toUatur. — 
Vou.  (See  AaaooATB.)  And  Fe»tuS| — Derogare^ 
propria  est,  cum  quid  ex  lege  vetere,  quo  miuus 
fiat,  sancitur  lege  novfl.  Derogare  ergo  detrahere 
est.     Un- 

DERRING,  in  Spenser,  seems  plainly  to 
mean  Daring, 

DES-CANT,  V.  s.  -INO.  Descant,  Arch- 
deacon Nares  says,  is  now  called — varia- 
tion in  music ;  and  the  subject  varied  was 
called  the  plain  song  or  ground.  As  gen. 
app.  the  V.  18 — 

To  touch  or  treat  upon,  to  discourse 
upon  various  topics,  different  heads  or 
divisions  of  a  subject    To  discourse,  make 

remarks  or  observations. 

Fr.  Deschanter;  It.  Bueantare :  Sp.  Ditcantar. 
The  word  Is  formed  upon  the  L.  Canlare,  to  sing 
or  cAaa^i  (qv.)   Un- 

DE-SCEKD,  V.  To  climb  down ;  gen — 
-ANT,  ENT.  to  come  or  go  down ;  to  fall  or 
-IBLE.  drop  down ;  to  move  or  go  from 

-IBILITY.  higher  to  lower,  on  a  slope,  to 
-INO.  or  towards  the  bottom. 

-SCENT.  To  move  or  flow  downwards; 
-scENs-iON.  to  be  derived  or  deduced  from ; 
-lONAL.  to  follow  in  succession  of  time, 
-CRY.  sc.  from  generation  to  genera- 

tion. 
Fr.  Diseend-re :    Sp.  -er;   It.  DUeendtre;   L. 
De-eeendere^  to  climb  down.    Descend-eiu,  and 
therefore  Descend-^al,  not  -ant.    Con-  Re- 

DE-SCRIBE,  V.  Written  by  old  writers, 
-ABLE.      Descrive, 

-ER.  To  write,  to  mark  out,  to  trace 

-PT-iON.  out,  to  delineate,  to  depicture ; 
-IVE.  to  define,  trace  or  mark  out  the 
boundaries;   to  present  or  represent  the 

likeness  or  similarity. 

It.  Deseri-^ere ;  Sp.  -bir  ;  L.  Ducribere,  to  write, 
to  grave.    tJn- 

DE-SCRY,  V.  s.     Gen To  act  as  scout, 

-lER.  as  spy,  (watching  the  enemy,  for 
-INQ.    instance,  and  crying  or  proclaiming 
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their  approach ;)  to  spy  into,  investigatd  or 
examine^  detect  or  discover. 

See  Ascar.  The  Fr.  Dtserier,  dierier*  U  app. 
M  the  Eng.  Deer^,  1.  e.  to  cry  down.  8k.  says, 
DtMerp  ia,  in  common  speech,  merely  to  deltct  ; 
properly,  to  deteet,  diicoTer  or  make  known  by  a 
loud  cry,  a  cry  of  Joy  or  enoouri^ment.  Sack, 
for  instance,  as  the— /to/i am,  It^iiam,  of  the  oom- 
radet  of  MntM ;  and— 7A«  Sea,  Tkt  Sea,  of  the 
soldiers  of  Xenophon.    Un- 

D£-S£CRAT£,  v.  -ion.  To  unhallow, 
to  profane,  to  violate;  to  pervert  (icom  holy 
or  sacred  purposes — ^purposes  to  which  any 
thing  has  been  consecrated  or  devoted. 

Fr.  DiMcrtr,  to  nnhallow ;  L.  Dtsteraiut,  on- 
hallowed,  prolkned. 

D£-S£RT,  9.  t.  ad.  To  disjoin,  to  dit- 
-  ER,  -OR.  sever,  to  sunder  or  separate  from ; 
-ION.  to  depart  from,  forsake,  quit, 

•NE88.  leave  or  abandon. 
•'RiCB.*  A  desertf — frequently,  though 
improperly,  written  detart, — ^any  place  de- 
serted, forsaken,  quitted,  left  or  abandoned, 
8C.  by  all  inhabitants,  settlers,  &c  And 
therefore — a  wilderness,  a  wild,  waste,  un- 
tUled,  uncultivated,  or  uninhabited  place. 

*MlUon. 

Fr.  Dhert-er;  Sp.  -ar;  It.  JOUertare;  L.  D«- 
$«r*rtt  -eertum,  {de,  andgerere;  Gr.  Ef>-cfy,  to  knit, 
to  Join.)  And  deurere  pnq^ly  denotes^ld  quod 
pritts  etmnexum  pro  derelicto  habere ;  to  disjoin 
what  was  before  connected. — Vou.  Bee  iMssmx. 
In- 

D£-S£Ry£,  0.  To  earn  by  service ;  to 
-EDLY.  merit  or  to  be  worthy  of,  sc.  as 

-EDNESS.        a  reward  or  payment  for  eer- 
-ER.  vice;   for  any  thing  done  or 

-iNa.  to  be  done;    and,   gen. — to 

-iNOLY.         merit,  to  be  worthy  of— whe- 
-8ERT,  t.        ther  good  or  ilL 
-SERT-FUL.    Desert,  —  formed   from    the 
-LESS.  past  p.  Deserved^  deserved,  de- 

-LE8SLT.        sert, 

Fr.  Dieervir,  to  earn  by  service ;  L.  Dsservire, 
to  serve  for.    Mis-  Un« 

D£-SICCAT£,*  V,    To  dry,  or  become 
-ANT,t  s.  dry,  to  drain  of  all  moisture. 
-ATION.*  *  Bacon.    ^Wiseman,    XFerraud, 
-AT[VE.t    li.  I>s$ie<ar9,  -ealam,  to  drain. 

D£-SID£RAT£,  o.  ad.  To  look  anx- 
-AJBLE.*  iously  for,  to  wish,  seek  for  or 
-ATIVE.  covet,  sc.  any  thing  deficient  or 
-ATUM.  wanting;  any  thing  whose  coming 
-Y.t  promises  good,  sc.  as  certain  stars 
or  constellations  to  the  husbandmen. 
Desideratum  is  in  common  use. 

*£[oUand,    ^Chaucer, 

See  CoiTSXDEm.  Prasiderare  cum  maturiits 
hibema  tempestas  movetur,  quasi  ante  sideris 
tempus.  Or.  Hpo^etnaC*t¥i  sic  dniderare,  sit 
atro-xttfia^ttVi  cum  sideris  tempus  desit;  undo 
daidtrari  dicuntur  quse  <lenfa# , -^-whence  those 
things  are  said  to  be  duideraitd  or  desired,  which 
are  wanUii^,  ^  Feeiue.  See  Vou,  in  v.  Sidme. 
Pliny  speaks  at  large  (Ub.  xvlii.  e.  fl6)  of  the  dif- 
ferent stars  which  mark  or  announce  to  the  hus- 
bandman the  approach  and  progress  of  the  different 
seasons. 

D£-SIDIOUS^£SS,*  s,     Slothfulness, 
idleness,  carelessness. — *Leland. 
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L.  Detidi-o,  -osus,  i  dssUende,  id  est,  tiHi 
eedendo;  sitting  too  much. 

D£>SIGN,  V,  s.    To  mark  out,  to  frame 

"AMLE,  or  form ;  and  thus  (met)  to  fom 

-ATION.  in  the  mind,  to  scheme  or  plan,  to 

-EDLY.  intend,  to  purpose,  to  project 

-ER.  *Buek.    ^Barrow. 

-INO.  ^«  LMgn-er;  Sp.  -ar;  It  iXNyasn; 

-LESS.  ^'  ^^'^9^'^'^t  ^  msA  out   Ub 

-LESSLY.       -ATE,  V.  od,* 
-MENT.  -FULMB8B,t  S. 

D£-SIN£NT,*  ad.    Leaving  ofl^  ending, 
-8iiiENCE.t  terminating. 
.siTlVE,t«.  *B,J<mson.  ^Bp,  HalL  iWattL 
Lat  i>»«lar«r«b -MM,  to  leave  off,  to  eesse.   In- 

D£-SIR£,  V.  s.    To  wish  for,  covet,  long 

-ABLE,  ad.  s.  for,  to  be  eager  to  obtain;  to 

-ABLEMB88.    have  R  love  or  passion  for;  to 

-ER.  ask  for,  entreat,  require  or  de- 

-INO.  mand. — *UdaL 

FT.  Di»4rer;  Sp.  -Mr;  It  Dimre 
OT  Desiderure,  See  DasiaxaAU. 
Un. 


-ous. 

-OUSLY. 

-OUSNE88. 


-FUL.*      -FULNESS  . 


D£'SIST,  •.    To  stand  off,  or  away  from; 

-INO.      to  quit,  to  leave  off,  to  cease,  to 

-ENCE.*  ffive  over,  to  stop  or  to  stay,  to 

TorhetiX,—* Boyle, 

Fr.  DMsi^i  Sp.  Hr;  It  &  L.  ItoiMcre,  to 

stand  fh>m. 

D£SK,«.«.  Sometimes  written  iDeis,  (qv.) 
and  Dais, 

A  table  to  write  upon. 

To  desk,^to  abut  up  or  inclose,  as  in  a 
desk, 

Dan.  Ditki  D.  DUek;  Ger.  Tieek,  a  tsMe?  I*^ 
hq^s  fh>m  L.  Dieeme,  because  a  table  reiemMHi  a 
diecMs  in  its  broad  form  or  shape.~£ft. 

DE-SOLATE,  v,  ad,  s.  To  be  or  came 
-LY.  to  be  solitary,  lonely,  desert;  for- 
-ER.  saken  or  abandoned;  to  reduce  to 
-ION.  solitude  or  dreariness ;  tolayvaate, 
-CRY.*  to  ravage. — *Bp,HalL 

Fr.  DUoler  ;  Sp.  Deeeoiar;  It  *  L.  Jkmkrt; 
q.  eolum  et  deeerivm;  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
solitary  and  deeeri, 

DE-SPAIR,  9,  s.  To  be  or  cause  to  be 
-ER.  without  hope,  hopeless. 

-INOLY.  Desperate,  —  without  hopCi 

-FOL.*  hopeless  ;    and,    thereibi^ 

-PER- ATE,  ad.  careless,  reckless,  fearlesa, 
-ATELY.  having  no  regard  to  con- 

-ATENEM.         sequences. 
-ATION.  "Despair!    this  is  a  per- 

-ADO.  manent  fear  of  losing  i<w« 

-ANCE.  valuable  good,  of  anfiwg 

some  dreadful  evil,  or  remaining  in  a  itate 
of  actual  misery,  without  any  mixture  of 
hope."— Ciw<m.      *Spenser. 

ft.  Dkesp^-ers  Sp,  -or;  It  Dieperaret  U^ 
sperare,  to  be  without  hope.    Un- 

DESPATCH.    See  Dispatch. 

DE-SPEED,*f>.  Tosendwith«pee*h«rt»^ 
or  despatch. — *Speed, 
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D&-SPICABLE,  odL  Conc^Worthless, 
-AK.T.  rSe,  mean,  contemptible. 
•AiLi]nn."ClixiBtian  hamUitie  is  a  clear 
*  hufecHtm  into,  and  a  ftill 
J  diwptcHam  of  onnelTea."  — 
•spEcnov.  WJimtmUigtte, — *Tyndal,^Mede. 
L  Tkifitari^  -dUlUt  to  1mA  down  upon,  te.  as 
yen.    8cc  Dnnas. 


DE-SPISE,  fk    To  look  at  or  upon  with 
contempt,  with  icom;  to  con- 
temn, to  soom. 
-EUiBsa.   Chaucer   renders— ^spemendua 
-El.  est,  "  it  is  to  despUe  ;  "  the  only 

•im.        mode  then  adopted  for  rendering 
-MEiTT.*     the  pis,   in  rus  and  dtu.    We 
-spiaov.  Btin  say,  *'  He  is  to  blame.'* 
JDieifMJM  is  frequent  in  Sir  T.  More. 


t.  Ji§  tph$n,  -•pteimm,  to  look  down  trpon,  tc. 
at  vartUen.  coBtemptfble.    See  DaspiCABUi. 

BE-SPITB,  «.  a.  To  aet  with  tjdte,  with 
-rvL  contempt,  with  malignity,  with 
-ruLLT.  malicious  anger,  mischieTous 
•vuunss.  nsenlment,  resistance  or  oppo- 
-oui.*  sition ;  to  harass,  to  vex,  to 
-0Q8LT.*  croes^  to  thwart,  to  defy. 
•Boua.^  *  Chaucer,  ^  Sir  T,  More.  Holland. 
-lousLT.t  Speiuer.    tSir  T.  More.  Shak.  .• 

ft.  HeafUer,  -U;  It.  JHtpeUo.  This  word  is 
mall/  nfemd  to  tha  aame  origfa  aa  2>c«p<«e. 
■ol  dw  aaUatcDee  ei  tbe  uncompounded  tpU«  in 
■tf.  asd  tftU^  tptUem  ta  D.  eanaee  Jua.  to  hesi- 
taH.  If  taeae  words  be  of  northern  origin,  he 
fici  vpeo  the  Ger.  d^Mm,  apiiere,  despaere,  to 

fl,  te  tpU  tfama,— aa  the  root.  In  Go.  Speynin ; 
S.  Sp^a-am.  ^te  being— dedignatio  et  con- 
Inaptai  id,  ad  eiqui  menBonem  Ihatidlaa^  d«t- 
patn^—dladain  or  eontempt  of  aaT  thing,  at 
flMBMatfoBofwUdiwe^flcontnmeiloiial/.  JL 
iltuefratien  aecuiB,  ICar.  viiL  65,  "  Some 
im  m  tpteten^  which  Widif  xvndors, 
Ugnanen  to  U^tptto  Mmf*  manifiBating 
thdr  tfiU  or  iapiU  atrongly  enough.  And  to 
Wa  dagr,.  <*To  tnU  hia  4sptt«  la  a  common  exprea- 
Ma.  And  G.  Amglaa,  (in  the  Prefaoe,  1.  44.)  '*  I 
apttte  te  iUpiUe."  The  fl^plicstiona  of  Detpiie 
TKloaa  and  extenalTe  than  those  of 


DE^FODL,  ff.  ''Fr.  BsipMit/fer,— to 
drip,  nndothe,  dis-array ;  despoil ;  take 
any,  nnlmmiah,  deprive  or  bare  of;   to 

ft.  DoponOfar;  It.  JHipogHare;  L.  Dupoliart. 

DErSPONB,  e.  To  yield,  resign  or 
-nr.  abandon — sc  ftom  hopelessness 
•BKv.  or  despair ;  to  give  up  or  relin- 
-KRCT.    quish  hope ;  to  despair. 

*'*'  Detpomd  ia  not  in  Jnn.  Sk.  or  Mina. 
-ilOlT.  L.  OMpcmd-ertt  to  pledge,  to  betroth ; 
dssb  to  impair  of.  Holland  rendera  Llvy  (3.  88) 
dMaadarMi  anlniM,  *'they  let  fUl  their heartt 
ssd  «sm  diaeoonged."  And  Vsno  aays,  *'  Qui 
mpttderoi  flUun  ie&pomdiit  dloebatnr,  quod  de 
"""^^  ijlna,  id  eat,  ex  vdnntate  exleraf^  And, 
lapoiidliiii  anfmnm  quoque  didtsr,  at  d^ 
I,  qnod  8u«4ioiiM«  statoerat  flnem  ;** 
ha  had  pot  an  wd  to  his  own  fine  will/ 
Utevafteedom  or  liberty  ef  action. 

DErSPONSAGE,*  v.    A  betrothing. 
•Anoii.t  •Pas.     ^Bp.  Taylor.     tClarendon. 
-<m.t     gge  Datvovn.    L.  Jaipoasaai,  past  p. 
d  tktpemitn,  to  pledge,  to  betroth.     Cockeram 
biaikipsMslfd;  batrotlied. 
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DE-SPOT,  «.  «  Fr.  Leepote,--^  despot, 
-ic,  ad.  — the  chief  or  sovereign  lord  of 
-ICAL.       a  country." — CoL 

-ICALLY.    Yr.  Dispo-ie;  It.  &  Sp.  -to;  Mid.  L. 
-ISM.  Dttpota;  Or.  Acovoriif,  dca'iro{«<ir,  to 

rule  mr  govern.    See  Lennep  and  SehtitU. 

DE-SPREAD,  V.    To  spread  abroad. 
*Spenter, 

DE-SPUME,  t^.  -ATION.  "Tr.Deepumer, 
— to  clarify,  to  scum  the  foam  or  froth 
off."— Ci»/. 

DESSERT,  t.    The  last  course  or  service 
at  table ;  of  fruits,  comfits,  sweetmeats,  &c. 
¥i.  Deuert,  from  L.  Detervire.     A  word,  in 
Skinner's  time,  but  lately  introduced. 

DESTINE,  V.  To  stand  set,  or  place, 
-ATE,  V.  ad*  sc  any  fixed  or  certain  end  or 
-ATioN.  purpose ;  to  ordain,  to  appoint, 
-T,  «.  to  doom,  to  adjudge,  to  deter- 

-ADLE,  ad.*   mine,  to  devote. — *  Chaucer. 

-ABLT,  atr.*    Vi.DesHn-er;  It.  -art;  8p.  -or; 
-AL,  ad,  L.  DmHnare.  DetUnare  est  aliquid ' 

ad/iieaie«r<«Mordinare.   See  Obstisatb.    Pre- 

DE-STITUTE,  v.  t.  ad.  To  leave  weak, 
-LY.  or  helpless,  or  in  want ;  to  desert, 
-ION.    to  forsake,  to  abandon,  to  deprive. 

Pr.  DegUht^i  Sp.  -*•;  L.  DuMvren,  -ium. 
(See  Statuts.)  The  Fr.  and  Sp.  from  the  L.  e. ; 
the  Eng.  from  the  pa$i.  p.  The  L.  De^tituertt 
itt—d^fyert,  dtponere,  to  unfix,  to  displace  or  pull 
down ;  and  then,  derelinquertf  to  leave  helpless. 

DE-STROY,  V.  To  pull  down  any  build- 
-ABLE.  ing  or  structure,  asxj  thing 

.ER.  built  or  constructed ;  to  de- 

-IMG.  molish ;    to    overthrow,    to 

-STRUCT,  v.*    subvert,  to  lay  waste,  to  ruin ; 
-STRUCT-IBLB.  to  put  to  death,  to  kilL 
-ION.  *Msde. 

-IVB.  p,.  De-struirtt  -trmtre;  Sp.  D«- 

-TVBLY.  strUiTf  It.  DMntggere;  L.  De- 

-rVENESS.  ttnirere,-etum.  See  STBUcruaa. 

In-  Un- 

-OR. 

DE-SUETUDE,  #.    Disuse ;  neglect  or 

forbearance  of  use. 

L.  JD*,  and  ««r«,  quasi  tine  ire,— to  go  by  use  or 
usage,  aooustom.    See  Cox. 

DE-SULTORY,  ad.  Leaping,  starting, 
-LT.  moving  quickly  from  one  thing  to 
-NE88.  another;  moving  by  fits  and  starts ; 
-ous.*  unsteady,  inconstant,  unsettled, 
wavering.— "jBp.  Taylor. 
L.  Ds-tiUrSt  -sultum.  Detultor,  qui  Mnos  trahens 
equoe,  ex  uno  mira  celeritate  in  alteram  trofui- 
Uret.—fot», 

DE-SUME,*  V.    To  take  away. 

*Hale.  Brown,  Boyle.    L.  Desumere. 

DETACH,  V.  To  take  from  or  away ; 
-ED.  to  remove  any  thing  attached,  (qv. ) 
-EDLT.  any  thing  fixed,  fastened,  united 
-MENT.  or  conjoined ; — to  disunite,  diijoin, 
separate,  send  part  away. 
See  Attach.  D;  and  tacA,  from  the  A.  8. 
Tae-an,  capere,  to  take. 

DEtTAIL,  v.s.    To  tell  or  enumerate  the 
particulars,  to  particularise,  state  minutely. 
See  Talx.     "  Fr.  DHaaier,^to  piecemeal,  to 
out  into  pieces  or  parcels.**— Co<. 
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DE-TAIN, «.  To  hold  from,  or  withhold ; 
-ER.  to  hold  or  keep  back,  sc.  from 

>iNa.  going  away;  to  stop  or  stay, 

-MENT.  to  retard  or  delay. 
'TENTION.  "  If  I  lend  a  man  a  horse,  and 
-TiNUE.  he  afterwards  refuses  to  restore 
it,  this  injury  consists  in  the  detaining,  and 
not  in  the  original  taking,  and  the  regular 
method  for  me,  to  recover  possession,  is  by 
action  of  detimie.** — Blackstone. 

Ft.  Diten-ir;  It.  -«r*;  Sp. -er;  L.  2>e-<t»-«re, 
detentuntt  to  hold. 

DE-TECT,  V.  ad.  To  uncover,  to^disT 
-4^  cover,  to  disclose,  to  lay  bare,  to 
-ION.  expose,  (sc.  the  guilt,  the  crimi- 
nality;) to  reveal,  to  bring  to  light,  to  see 
or  search  through  any  concealment:  and 
hence,  to  try,  to  prove,  to  put  to  trial,  (and 
in  elder  writers,)  to  accuse. 
L.  De-tegere,  -hetum,  to  uncover. 

DE-TENEBRATE,  ».  To  darken,  to 
obscure. 

L.  Ue,  and  ienehra,  darkness,  which  Vost. 
thinks  is. from  ten-ert,  to  hold;  because  men  in 
darkness, '!<»  tenebritf)  are  held  (quasi  teneantuTf) 
ani  dare  not  move  themselves  freely  lest  they 
strike  against  any  thing,  or  fall  from  an  eminence. 

DE-TER,  V.  To  frighten  from,  (sc.  doing 
-MENT.  any  thing;)  to  cause  to  cease  or 
-RING,  desist ;  and  thus,  to  hinder,  to  pre- 
vent    L  De-lerrere,  to  frighten  from. 

DE-TERGE,  v.    To  wipe  oS  or  away,  to 
-ENT,  ad.  s.  cleanse,  to  purify. 
-TERS-ION.  L.  De~ter-ger«,  -«Km,  to  wipe  away. 
-lvE,ad:<.    SeeTEBiK. 

DETERIORATE,  ».  -ion.  " Fr. Diti- 
riorert — to  impair,  make  worse,  mar,  spoil, 
(destroy.)"— Co/. 

L.  Deteriui  k  ierendo ;  because  things  are  the 
worse,  the  more  they  are  worn, 

DE-TERMINE,  v.  To  bound,  to  limit, 
-ABLE.  to  define,  to  end  ;  to  confine,  fix 
-ATE,  ad.  or  settle  the  bounds,  the  limits, 
-ATELY.  the  ends  ;  and  thus,  (met) — 
-ATioN.  To  conclude,  to  decide,  to  re- 
-ATivE,ad  solve. 

-ATOR.         Chaucer  writes  Determission, 
-ER.  ¥t.  Dittr»tin-«r ;   Sp. -ar;   It.  &  L. 

-INO  DeUrmimaref     terminuvt    dare,     to 

bound,  to  fix  the  bound  or  termiHiu. 
-EDLY.  In.  Pre.  Un- 

DE-TEST,  «.  Gen.— To  loathe,  abhor, 
-ABLE.  hate,  abominate;   dislike  in  a 

-ABLY.         great  degree. 
-ABLENESS.  ^State  Trials,  1649. 
-ATION.         Ft.  Diteit^er ;  It  -artj  Sp. -ar;  L. 
-ER.  Dtiettari.    06<e«te/(o  est  cum  Deus 

iettia  in  meliorem  partem  vocatur. 
-ING.  DeUttatio,    cum    In   dateriorem.-^ 

-ATE,  V.  FesiuM.  Deum  ttitari  hoc  vel  illud 
mihi  odiosum.  To  call  God  to  witness  that  this 
or  that  is  odious  or  hateful  to  me.  Un- 

DE-THRONE,  r.  To  remove  firom  the 
-iZE,t;.      throne,  or  seat — *  Speed, 

-IZATION.*    -MENT. 

DE-TOMB,*  V,  To  remove  from  the  tomb, 
*Stirling, 
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DE-TON  ATE,  v.  To  make  a  load  noise, 
-ATION.  to  crack,  to  explode.  A  word 
-IZE,*  V.  brought  much  into  use  lately  by  tk 
invention  of  detonating  balls. — *JrbmtimtL 

DE-TORT,  e.  -torsion.    Not  uneommoii 

from  Bacon  to  Atterbuxy,  but  now  ds- 

placed  by  Distort,  (qv.) 

L.  Deior-qnsre,  -turn,  to  twist,  to  wrest  flmn. 

DETOURS,*  *.  "  Fr.  D*fo«r#,— a  tund^, 
byway,  crooked  way ;  also,  a  cunning  shift, 
a  subtile  evasion,  crafl^  avoidance." — GdI 
See  Deturn. — *  Warburtcm. 

DE-TRACT,  V,  Lit— To  draw  or  take 
-ER.  away  from;  to  traduce,  to  with- 
-OH.  draw ;  and  met  with  a  subaud.  of 
-ION.  the  fiime  or  reputation  of  another. 
-IVB.  Detraction,  met  —  slander,  ca- 
-CRY.     lumny. 

-RESs.*  Detraction,  lit—"  The  detraction  of 
the  eggs  of  wild  fowL" — Baetm. 

Wolsey  wrote  Detray,  i  e.  to  withdraw. 

*Addison. 

Fr.  D^traclfr !  It  -iraUrs,  ^rorrs;  Sp. -4r«> 
/or,  'tractor;  L.  De-trokere,  (-/ractom,)-«li«^ 
de  fami  alterios  trahere,  (Mins.)— to  draw  or  take 
away  from  the  fiime  of  another. 

DE-TRENCH,*  ».  "Fr.  rrescA«",-to 
cut  or  carve,  slice,  hack  or  hue  (hew)."— 
Cot,—*  WiUon, 

DETRIMENT,  *.  An  impairing,  !»• 
-AL.  sening  or  loss,  or  dizninudon  of 

-ED.*  vaiue;  damage,  injury,  mitehiet 
-trition.  "  The  brush  of  time,"  is  tlie  gra- 
dual detrition  of  time. — Steevens,  *FuUer. 
Ft.  Ditri-memt;  It  fr  8p.  -munto;  L.i)eMMS* 
torn,  (usu  tritumt  Voss.)  from  delertrst  ^Iri^BB, 
qu6d  ea  qius  trita  sunt,  minorls  pretii  sooL^ 
Mint.  Because  things  which  ara  wvru  an  ci 
less  value, — are  delsriorate,  (qv.) 

DE-TRUDE,  V.  -sign.  To  thrust  or  pmfc 
down.     L.  De'trudere,  to  thrust  down. 

DE-TRUNCATE,  ©.  "  Detntneatey-^ 
-ION.  cut  or  lop  boughs"  (from  the 

-trunk,*  u.  trunk).      "  DetntneatiOMt-^* 
lopping  or  cutting." — Cockeram.    *Dnal 

DE-TUMESCENCE,*  t,    A  swelling. 
*CudtoortfL 
L.  De-iumere^  to  cease  to  awelL 

DE-TURBATE.*    See  Disturb. 

*A  Def.  of  Lord  Cobham, 
DE-TURN,*  ».    "  Fr.  Z)M/o«n«r,— toterj 
divert,  distract,  avert,  withdraw,  dissuade, 
&c. — Cot.    Sec  Detour. — *Digby. 
DE-TURPATE,*  v.  -ion.    To  defile,  t» 
pollute,  to  contaminate. — *Bp.  Taylor*  ^ 
Fr.  J>S-4urper. 

DE-VAST,*  V.    To  lay  waste,  to  nwg* 
-ATE,t».   to  demolish,  to  destroy,  to  ptoih 
-ATION.   der.— *Ford.  Strype.  Botingirm 
L.  Devastare,  to  lay  waste. 

DE-VELOPE,  V.  -MENT.     "  Ff.  Detf- 
loper,  developper,— to imwrap,  «nfol^»|™| 
open,  shew  forth,  display,  spread  abroti 
—Cot 


DBV 


DEW 


tea  JPwwIiwif,  dlisnim  Miners,  to 
ruj  tock;  aid  tliua,  imfidd,  open,  any  thing  en- 
vebped  w  nOtd  in  a  volumte.  Bvohert,  la  aug- 
ferted  ia  Men.  Iwmiope,  la  firom  fmwi^frv,  to 
nil  BL 

PE  VEST,  fu  .UBB.  «  Pr.  Desvestir,  di- 
^tttkf  —  to  unclothe,  despoile,  deprive ; 
iitmatt  dispossess  o£" — CoL 

To  strips  to  denude,  to  free  or  deliver 
frcRQ.    SeeDiTBST. 

DE-VEX.* «.  Fr.  mvenU,  Cot  inter- 
pret, £iig.  «  Deoexity^  —  a  hollowness, 
bowing,  bending,  hanging  double  or  down- 
wards."  Ikpexity  occurs  in  Davies's  Wit's 
P^grimage. — *May, 
L.  ArWilav.  -vexmm,  to  carry  down. 

DE-VIATE,  fL     To  go  out  of  the  way,  to 
-AnoN.     err,  to  go  astray,  to  wander. 
-ODs.         *Ckaucer. 

-ocsLT.     pr.i)o»far.  to  raHleari,  or  pat  out  of 
-oi'syEsa.  tbe  voy.    Un- 

-INT.* 

DEVIL,  t.  Devil,  frequently  by  our  old 
•na  authors  written  DhelL  Fr.  Dia- 
•m.  hie  ;  Sp.  -hlo  ;  It  -wlo  ;  L.  Dia- 
-BBLT.  hoius;  Gr.AtafioXos,  a  tradueer, 
-KHifsss.  a  cabtmmitUor, — Introduced  into 
-inc.  the  northern  as  well  as  southern 
*KT.  Isnguages.     Go.  Diabulut ;  A.  S. 

-ns,*o.  D^ul :  D.  Duffie  ;  Oer.  Duyvel; 
Sv.  DUfimiL  The  6r.  AmiSoAiif,  from  8ia- 
/k^-ciF,  tre^ieere ;  and  met  tradueere,  to 
f^sdaer,  to  es/uBBinofe.  And  thus  the  Devi/ 
is  appiopriately  and  emph.  the  Father  tf 
Ba.--^3p,  HaiL    Be- 

Dl-VIRGINATE,*  v.  -lON.t    To  cause 
to  be  no  longer  a  virgin  ;  to  deprive  or  rob 
of  virginity. — *Marlow.  Prynne.    ^Holland, 
Low  h.  Dtviryin-artt  -ai«a>.    In- 

DErVISE,  sLs.  or  Device,  «.  To  invent,  to 

'i^Lfc     contrive,  to  plan,  to  scheme;  to 

*>L         lay  or  form  plans,  schemes  or  in- 

•OKL        tentions :  to  imagine. 

"VVL.*      *Spen9er,  Chapvuuu    tDomu, 

-ItTLtT.t  Pr.  Deviser,  to  Invent  Sk.  says, 
•Bt■ifar^  ae.  rlisat,  L  e.  octiloa  eircamferre ;  to 
ttrtv  or  esaC  9r9umd  tk«  «i^Ai,  i.  e.  the  eyea.  Jun. 
nfatDtvtMg,  es-eofMorv,  eomminiscl,  to  the  aame 
ari^  aa  the  *.  Advise,  L  a.  the  A.  8.  Wite^n,— 
te  ba  or  caoae  to  be  wise,  to  wieae;  and  in  oar 
«Uer  wrhcn  there  b  veiy  little  difierence  In  the 
vnge.   SaeAsTXsn. 

DE-VISE,  or  Devize,  e.  App.  to  the  for- 
-S'ls.  titiom  of  property,  which  a  testator 
-^■-  appoints  by  niswiU  or  testament; 
-ABLE,  and  also  to  the  testament  itself. — 
4*^  The  application  of  the  word  is  quite 
tadinkaL 

fr.  JHeiaer;  L.  Disid-^re,  -liaun,  to  part  or 
fivUa. 

DE-VOCATION,*  #.    A  calling  away,  in- 
ii&f  sway. 
^BtUywtlL     L.  Deiwcore,  to  call  away. 

DEVOID,  ad.  v.*  Destitute  or  desolate ; 
^cjvivtd  of;  vacant  or  free  from. 


DEVOIR,  s.    «« Fr.  iDe&cpotr,  or  Devoir,-^ 
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duty,  endeavour;   a  service,  good  office, 
obligation." — Cot. 

From  L.  Debere,  to  be  due.    "  Do  thou  thy  deter 
at  the  beate  weie."— CAa«c«r.  Ctertcet  Tate. 

DE-VOLVE,  V.    Gen.— to  drop  down,  to 
-voLUT-iON.  fall  down,  to  descend. 
-£0.*  *E.HalL  Grafton, 

L.  Devol-vere,  -utumt  to  roll  down. 

DE-VOTE,  «.  *.  ad.     To  pledge  or  pro- 

-EDNEss.  mise,  to  dedicate  or  destine, 

-EE.  to  addict, — ^to  yield,  to  con- 

-MENT.  sign,  or  give  up  to. 

-ER.  A  devote  or  devout  man,  is  a 

-INO.  man  devote,   consecrated,    sc. 

-ION.  to  godliness:    and,    cons. — 

-lONAL.  Godly,  holy,  pious,  religious. 

-lONALiST.  *Ooodwin.  ^Hammond.   lBp.of 

-lONiST.  Chichester,  1576.   h Darnel. 

-AEY.*  Fr*  Diooi  ;  It  JHvoto;  Sp.  Devoio; 

-l0U8KEaa.t  ^••2)^iMr;  L.  i)e-«otwre, -twtom, 

J  to  vow   or  promiae.— roM.     See 

-yovT,  ad.  s.  Dstow.    In-Mis-Un- 

-VOUT-LY.      -NESS.      LESSNESS.t      -fUL.* 

DE-VOUR,  V,     To  eat;   to  eat-^raven- 
-EE.  ously,  gree'dily,  glulionously ; 

-INOLY.        to    consume,     to    ravage,. « to 


-voRATiON.  swallow ;  to  glut,  to  gorge. 
•.    Fr.  Divorer ;  Sp.  Devorar  ;  L.  Dewtrore^  to  feed 
or  eat— like  a  beast— Foat. 

DE-VOW,  V.  -vovE,*  V.  To  pledge  or 
promise,  dedicate  or  destine,  or  addict, 
yield,  consign  or  give  up  to. 

In  Fletcher,  Devow  is  to  Ms-avow,   to 
disclaim.      "  The  armies  angelic  devow' d 
their  former  rage." — G.  Fletcher.   *Cowley. 
hat.  Devovere.    See  DavoTS. 

DEUSE, «.  App.  qd.  a  devilingi  or  little 
devil. 

laidorua,  In  Gloas. :  J>tiMitf,— daemon.  And  Au- 
goatin,  de  Civitate  Dei :  Quoadam  deemanas,  quoa 
Dusios  Galli  nuacupant  And  the  Collectanea 
upon  Isldorua,  (annexed  to  Martin.)  auggesta  that 
jSnsius  may  be  a  corruption  of  Drttsus,  (aon  of 
Tiberiaa ;)  referring  to  Uie  Commentary  of  Lipsius 
upon  Tacitus,  whence  (p.  16S,)  it  appeara  (upon 
the  authority  of  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  57,)  that  the 
aharpeat  aworda,  ^adU  acutissimi,  were  pro- 
verbially named  Drikiani  gladii;  and  laldorus 
also  suspects,  that  hence  the  word  Droer,  used  as 
we  use  Deuce^  remains  to  the  Duteh.  De  droes 
wal  tpaait  het  hard.  '*  The  deuee,  how  it  does  blow  I** 
Kilian  thinks  Droes,  which  he  interprets,  Oigas, 
homo  vatens,  &c.  may  be  flrom  this  Drttsus;  be- 
cause he  was  domitor  acerrimus.  This  Drustts 
was  fiimous,  or  rather  lni)anous,  for  his  Germanio 
victories;  and  his  name  may  have  been  perpe- 
tuated as  a  name  of  terror  among  that  peojue : 
and  firom  the  corruption,  Dusius,  our  word  may 
have  sprung.    (And  see  Voss.  in  v.  Diaboli.) 

DEUTERO-GAMY,  ».  -ist.    A  second 

marriage. 
Gr.  Acirrep-or,  second,  and  yafi-etv,  to  marry. 

DEUTERO-SCOPY,  t.  A  second  sight, 
second  inspection ;  or,  as  Brown  explains 
it,  second  intention. 
Gr.  AcvTcpof,  second,  and  tncow-etv,  to  look. 

DEW,  V.  s.  To  wet,  to  moisten,  to  damp. 
-T.  Dew-It^  of  a  beast, — because  it 

-INE8&  hangeth  down  so  much  that  it 
-LAP.  seemeth  to  lap  the  dew. — Mine, 
-LAPT.    and  Sk.     The  latter  adds,  perhaps 

P 


DIA 


DIA 


ft     ii/^J*%^ 


-ITY. 
-OUS. 
-OU8LT. 


deep  k^ ;  deep  keppe.  A.  S.  Deopf  pro- 
fundus, and  lappe,  ora ;  pan  dependena. 

Dew  is  much  used  pre£ 

Dan.  Dugger;  D.  DattiPMi;  Ger.  Tmmn;  A.S. 
DMw-iofi,  roran.  AUudit,  (8k.)  Or.  A«v-c(v,  rl- 
^ore^  and  in  this  the  etymoloflfts  agree.    Be- 

DEXTER,  ad,  Actiye,  ready,  expert, 
skilful,  clever,  adroit 
L.  Dexter;  Or.  Acftrc^-oti  peetiok  pro 
d«(tor.  Ae^<a  li  properly  spoken  of 
the  (^ht)  hand,  se.  avo  tov  dcxeo'tfai, 
-OUSNE88.  to  take,  to  catch,  to  hold;  because 
-TKAL.       more  active  than  the  left. 

-TRALITT. 

DI.    See  DiB. 

DIA-BETES,  #.  -TiCAL.    App.  to  a  dis- 
ease, in  which  (the  urine)  passes  through 

(to  excess). 

From  Gr.  Aia^irrnvi    from   dia-yScuvcir,  per- 
iranMirtt  to  pass  through. 

DIA-BOLIC,  oJ.    i)et;i/uA,  pertaining  to 
-AL.         the  devil. — *Warlnarton. 
-AL-LT.    L.  DiaMus,  the  devU,    See  Dxtxl. 

-NE88.      -BOL18M.* 

DI A-CH YLON,  #.  "  Fr.  JHaeulan,  —  a 
certain  mollifying  plaister,  termed  other- 
wise, DiachyUm,  hecause  it  is  made  of 
juices." — Cot. 

Gr.  Aia,  and  x'^^i  tteeus,  juice,  from  xmi  »*,  to 
pour. 

DIA-CONATE,*  ad.      Pertaining  to  a 
deacon. — *Goodwifh 
From  L.  Diocoatw,  a  deacon,  (qv.) 

DIA-CRITICAL,*  «r.  That  can  or  may 
separate  or  distinguish. — *Sir  W.  Jones. 

Or.  Aicu^Tixo«,from  dia-Kp<v-c<v,  to  distinguish, 
to  separate. 

DIA-DEM,  t.  -ED.    Properly,  (Mins.)  it 

signifleth  a  wreathed  hatband,  with  wUch 

the  ancient  kings  contented  themselves,  as 

thinking  the  crown  only  belongs  to  their 

gods. 

Fr.  Diadhne  ;  It.  ft  Sp.  -dema ;  D.  ft  Ger.  -dem ; 
L.  Diadema;  Gr.  ^adnfi^  fr«m  dtadciv,  to  bind 
around  (ita  and  dccv,  t^fortt  to  bind.) 

DIiERESIS,s.    A  distinction. 

Ft.  JHirUe;  L.  Dieereeis;  Or.  A<«uf>eo-iv,  from 
i^aip«fv,->to  divide,  to  distinguish. 

DIA-6NOSIS,  s.  -0N08TIC,  s.  That  by 
which  any  thing  is  known  or  distinguished 
from  any  thing  else;  the  symptom  that 
decides  the  nature  of  the  disease.  • 

Brown  uses  Di^Oen,  from  the  L.  Dig- 
notcere,  in  an  eqmvaleut  signification. 

to  discern,  to  distinguish,  thoroughly. 

DIA-GOKAL,  e.  ad.  -lt.  A  line  drawn 
from  corner  to  comer. 

Fr.  Diagonal;  Gr.  Atafttvtot,  ut  ^taymviot 
jpanfift,  llnea  ab  amgulo  ad  anguimm  perdncta, 
(vitruv.  ix.  1,)  from  6ia,  and  jmvta,  a  comer. 

DIA--GRAM,  1.  Any  thing  delineated ; 
described  by  lines  s  a  geometrical  figure. 

Or.  AtaTpo/w/Aa,  CTOm  6tajfia^-tt¥,  to  describe, 
to  delineate. 
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DIAL,  s.      Quasi  diale,  because  it  poiati 
-L-iMO.  out  the  hour  of  the  day,  {diei.) 

-I8T. 

DI  A-LECT,  s.    App.  gen.  to  any  pecidiu 
-ic,  ad.  t.   Btyle  or  manner  of  eiq^essico, 
-ic-AL.       speech  or  language. 
-ALLY.        DiaiectMan,  —  one   skilled  in 
-IAN.  speaking;    able  to   spesk,  io 

reason ;  skilled  in  loffic 
Fr.  DiarUete;  It.  -Uiio  ;  Sp.  -UeUt  /  L  iX«to*;^' 
Gr.  ^oXcKT-or ;  from  d<a.  thiongh,  thonm^,  Uft 
X«7-«ivi  todiscoone.    Sub- Trans- 

DIA-LOGISE,»  r.  Diatogue,-^*,  tslk, 
-IST.  conversation,  discourse,  dis- 

-iCAL.t  cussion,  between  or  smoo; 

-i8M.t  two  or  more  speskers. 

-I8TICALLT.I  The  usage  of  Diofagim  is  wdl 
-LOGUB,  9.  s.  stated  by  CoL !  **  Fr.  Ws- 
Wnae, — a  figure  or  discourse,  wherein  oat 
arguing  wiUi  himself  as  if  he  tslked  to 
another,  boUi  moves  the  question,  and 
makes  the  answer." — *F<iitherlnf.  ^BwtM. 
iFvXke.    %Bp.  Riehardeott. 

Fr.  Dkhiogue;  It.  ft  Sp.  4ogot  L  Wrijwj 
Gr.  AiaXoYot.  o»o  row  ita-Xrttd^,  tO  a»«™ 
together ;  where  two  or  more  persons  talk  «c  cos- 
yene  together. 

DIA-METER,s.  The  strsight  line  ^ 
-a-AL,  ad.  t.  passing  through  the  c«"!jj/' 
-ALLY.  any  figure  meaturee  or  anw» 

-ICAL.  it  into  two  equal  parts.  Ttog 

-ICALLY.  are  said  to  be  <fi«s«fri«egf 
opposite,  when  they  are  as  opposite  ss  tts 
extreme  points  of  a  diameter,  ..^_,^. 
Fr.  Dia-mitre;  It  ft  Sp.  -meUv;  t-  ^'**^' 
Gr.  Aiajutcrpor,  from  dia,  and  /urpov,  a  taewm. 

DIAMOND,*.  " Wonderftdl and ineitfP* 
-ED.  rable  is  the  hardneeee  <rf  s  «s- 

-MANT,  or  mant  /  besides  it  hath  a  nstais 
-MBNT.  to  conquer  the  fury  of  »'^"J» 
-MANTINE.  you  shall  never  mike  '^^«^ 
doe  what  you  can :  for  this  wOamable  ▼««}[• 
that  it  hath,  the  Greeks  have  given  it  f» 
name  Adamat."^HolUmd.  PSnie. 

Fr.  D.  ft  Old Eng.  Dia^nant;  lU^B^.-memf 
Ger.  Demant;  L.Adamta»;  G'*  ***''*^''jS'S 
rot ;  adamonit  a  precious  stone,  from  «.  ^  JS 
daaa-9tvt  domare,  to  tame,  to  oveipowwi  V^ 
nulla  vi  domabilU,  to  be  oveipowered  by  ao  w* 
See  Fon. 

DIA-PASE,  s. -ow.  Di4vaafm  or  e^ 
of  all.— Ifins.  "  The  die^HUon  or  cigUti »  j 
Music,  is  the  sweetest  concord;  msomn* 
as  it  is  in  efiect  an  unison." — Baceit.  _^ 
Fr.  Sp.  ft  L.  Diapaeon,  est  ^^^f^^  SUSi 
in  mundL  Gr.  Axawavw,  ftwm  *•»  ""^ 
watrmf,  omnium. 

DIA-PASM,  #.  "  Diapatmi  ««^««»^ 
herbs  dried  and  reduced  1p  po««i«[;  og 
were  formerly  made  into  little  Wli^ 
sweet  water,  and  strung  together  u  ■«[* 
or  worn  loose  in  the  pocket"  Tim  »«*: 
where  called  a  "pomand^  chain."— Ow^ 
Note  on  B.  Jonsoo.  .naatn. 

Or.  Atavotf^jua,  from  iujiwae9-9i»%  tmf^r'** 

DIAPER,  V.  e.  ad.  "  Fr.  J>i^ir^n 
diaper,  flourish,  diversify  with  ^^JlSEl 
— C^f.   "/)iaj>r«<f,  embroidei 


Die 


DIE 


IlkSi  dodi  embroidered  with  raised  work 
we  ciU  i'fyrt,  and  from  fhence  Diaper  ;  and 
to  do  tikis,  or  any  work  like  it,  was  called, 
To  Sapir,  whence  the  participle." — See 
Wmitm't  Bistery  rf  English  Poetry,  I  176. 

K.J. 

8k.  BMOtioss  the  conjecture,  that  this  word 
•wcf  its  origiii  to  the  town  of  Jpre,  In  Flanden ; 
tat  adds  that  there  is  no  reason  giren  finr  be- 
fierfng  that  jQpre  was  moie  Ihmoos  for  this  manu' 
tmtmt  than  any  other  town.  Dr.  Anderson 
nvim  t2»  eo^tectoie,  and  Wsrton  adapts  it.  The 
mrd  tkc7  supnoee  waa  orlg.  written  D'ipre.  In 
Msiraistioo,  waxton  quotes  tzom  CSuuioer's  Wife 
^^Sft,r.4M. 

"Of  do&  aaUjxg  she  had  such  a  haunt, 
thft  imsird  them  of  Ipret  and  of  Gaunt,  (i.  e. 
Gteat.)" 

8k.  pnposes  Tr,  Divaire,  tOTazl^ate.  Du  Cange, 
the  h.  Dm^ro,  Jasper. 


DIA-PHANEITY,  s. -NOUS.    "Fr.ZMa- 
fkner, — ^To  clear,  brighten,  make  trans- 
psreBf*— GjI. 
Gi:  Asa,  throng  and  ^atvxivt  to  shine.    Un- 

DIA-PHORETIC,  ad.  s.  -al.  "  Fr. 
Diofkoritiquef — dissolving  or  evaporating 
fanuMns." — Cot. 

Gt.  Ami^opnTUMtt  fronx  d<a^p-cii',  to  dissipate, 
tsfiiperse. 

DIA-PHRAGM, «.  **FT,Diaphragme,— 
the  midriffe;  a  long  and  round  muscle^ 
vfaereby  the  vital  paita  are  separated  from 
the  natoral,  and  the  heart  and  lights  from 
tkt  stomach  and  nether  bowels." — Cot, 

Gr.  Ata^^ffia,  fton  d(a-^p<i0'9'-eiv  ;  It.  Sp.  Sc 
L>J>iapktmgma. 

DIA-RRHCBA,   $.      A   flood,   a  flux, 

ttmigfa,  Bc.  the  bowels. 

Vt.Diarr-kS»;  It.  -ea;  Sp.  -Am;  L.  JMarrkcea; 
flr.  A4ayf>ia,  ftom  d<opf>«<y,  from  dta,  and  p*rtivt 
* — t,  to  flow. 


DIARY, «.    A  record,  or  an  account  of 

Atfy  oceuirences. 

fk.  IMflJrw.  est  libellus,  in  quo  acta  unuscu* 
^lae  iM  descxibuntur.— JTIju.    L.  DioHmn, 

BLA-^TOLE,  s.     The  dilatation,  ac  of 
flieheszt 

Ismitlcn  in  Fr.  It  Sp.  ft  L.;  Or.  AiairroKn, 
turn  iM^eXXciv,  to  seiMirate,  to  disjoin. 

BIA-TRIBE,  $,  -1ST.    The  word  appears 

to  ^ve  been  applied  to  a  prolonged  or 

.  noeved  discusaion  or  examination  of  any 
tto». 

L^isAriftc;  Or.  Aiar^fin,  from  diarpifittv,  (dia, 
tfirptfiv*!  terere,  terere  tempus,) 

DIB,  V.  .BL£,  e.  0.     To  dib,  or  tUbble,  ia  to 
%  (^.)    DibUe,  the  dim.  is,— 

A  tool  with  which  plants  are  dipped  into 
tk  gRMmd ;  and  thus  planted.    See  Dab. 

BICACITT,  «.     Coined  by  Byrom,  to 
^nt^ — ^FU&oiGy  in  writing, 

BICE,  V.  t.    Dice,  the  pi.  of  Die,  anciently 
*tt-    written  Die,  Dies ;  and  upon  which 
-no.  the  *.  ia  formed. 
A  eabie  body,  tiaed  for  a  game  at  hazard : 
'  hatttd,  chance. 
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Fr.  J>i.  Von.  says,  "  liadu*,  et  Detitu,  tesse- 
ram  notaiit,  qute  Italis  et  Hispanis,  J>ado,  unde 
Dadus;  Gallis  D*.  vel  Dei,  unde  DeHu*."—De 
Fitiu,  1.  il.  c.  5.  Jun.  says,  perhaps  from  the  Gr. 
^ic-e<v,  Jacere,  to  throw  or  cast.  Sk.  prefers  the  L. 
Datum,  i.  e.  delivered  or  thrown  from  the  hand. 
And  Men.  JDado,  corrupted  i)rom  Dattu. 

DICHO-TOMY,  s.  The  e.— To  cut  into 
-lax.        two. 

-IZE,  V.    Or.  AixoTo^eiyi  to  cut  into  parts,  {6txa, 
and  rtfuh^tvt  to  cut.) 

DICTAMN£,s.  The  herb  Z)»/toiiy;  Penny- 
royal. 

DICTATE,  V.  e.  To  say,  apeak,  tell, 
-ION.  proclaim,  declare, — what  shall  be 
-OR.  done ;  where,  when,  and  how ;  what 
-OR-Y.  another  shall  write; — ^to  speak  or 
-lAL.  write  with  authority. — *0,  Wats, 
•.XAN.  Fr.  Dici-er;  Sp.  -ar;  It  Dettare;  L. 
-SHIP,  ^ictarcy  from  Dieere,  to  lay  or  speak. 
ATRfY  ^i<^*'^tor,  h  dietando,  quia  crebro  diceretf 
- ATKix.  gOieerelqxxt,  quse  utilla  essent  reipublicee. 
aaMEN.  ^roM, 
-ATURE.* 

DICTION,  s.  The  style  of  language  in 
writing  or  speaking. 

Fr.  Sieiion;  L.  DietiOt  from  Dieert,  dictum. 
Ad-  Bene-  Contra-  £-  J^-  or  In-  Inter-  Juria- 
Male-  Pre-  Ver- 

DICTIONARY,  s.  A  book  of  words, 
containing  (as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
vocabulary)  their  etymology,  meaning,  and 
usage. 

Jj.  Dielion-arium ;  Fr. -eairc;  It.  Dixionario  ; 
Sp.  Dieeionario.    D.  Woordenboek. 

DIDACTIC,  ad,  InatructiTe,  directive, 
-AL.  ac.  of  manners  or  conduct 

-DA8CALIC.*   *Prior. 

Gr.  ^idoxrijcor.  tlut  can  or  may  teach  or  learh ; 
able  to  teach  or  learn;  from  6t6acic-ttv,  to  teach. 

DIDAPPER,  e.  Sk.  saya,  qd.  Dive-dap- 
per.  It  is  probably  merely  a  reduplication 
o{  Di]^  qd.  Dip-dipper.     See  Dab- chick. 

DI-DRACHM,  s.    A  double  drachm,  equal 
to  two  Roman  denarii,  or  Is.  3^  Eng- 
lish. 
Chr.  Aiipaxpiov,  from  dtr,  twice,  and  dpaxjiti. 

DI-DUCTION,  s.   -IVELY.      A  drawing 

apart ;  withdrawing  one  part  from  another. 

Diduciively  ia  used  by  Brown  as  Deduo 

tioely. 
L.  Di-ducere,  "duetumt  to  draw  apart. 

DIE,  ».  A  cubic  body.  (See  Dice.)  Also 
that  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  or  moulded ; 
the  cast  or  mould  itaelf ;  the  stamp. 

DIE,  V. «.  -RR.    Sometimes  written  Dye. 
To  tinge,  to  stain,  to  steep  or  dip  in  any 
thinff,  Uiat  will  tinge  or  stain;  to  colour; 
to  give  a  hue,  tinge,  or  colouring  to.    In 
Chaucer  it  is  app.  to  the  scent : — 

"  The  swote  smell  sprong  so  wide 
That  it  died  all  the  place  about." 

"  A.  8.  Deag-an,  tingere,  intingere,  inflcere.  im- 
buere,  colorare.    To  djf  or  eolour.''^nSoa». 

DIE,  (also  written  Dye,  qv.)     See  Dbaa 
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DIET,  V,  t.    The  #.— "  A  tet  nile  and  order 
-ER.  of  eating  and  drinking." — Mins, 

-ETic.  To  diet,  is  used,  (lit.  and  met) 
-BTICAL.  as  equivalent  to — 
-INO.  To  feed:  more  restrictedly,  to 
feed  upon  medicated  meats,  or  upon  meats 
prepared  to  secure  or  restore  health.  DUt" 
breads,  and  Diet-drinks,  were  breads  and 

drinks  so  prepared. 

Ft.  Diite;  It.  &  Sp.  Dieia;  L.  Diaia;  Gr. 
Atatra.    Of  uncertain  etym. 

DIET,  s.  App.  to— a  public  assembly. 
See  JHHte,  in  Men. ;  Diaeta,  in  Da  Cange ;  Detii, 
in  Wach.;  Tkiuda,  in  Jun.  (QIom.  Goth.)  Men. 
thinks  it  an  appUcation  of  Dfe<  (above)  toa  puUic 
aa«embly ;  beeauie  the  Germans  were  anciently 
accustomed  to  treat  of  public  afikirs  in  the  midst 
of  theli  feitivalt.  Duchat  and  Sic.  think  ftom 
Dies,  a  day ;  the  Ger.  Reiehs  tog^  dies  imnerii, 
translated  into  DieUh  the  dm  (emph.)  fixed,  ac- 
cording to  the  former,  for  pleas  or  other  public 
business.  In  English  legal  proceedings,  the  par- 
ties (in  certain  cases)  pray  a  da^  (sc.  for  deciding 
their  suit)  Sk.  says,— because,  perhaps,  the 
whole  time  of  session  was  Judicially  considered  as 
one  day.  Lye  refers  to  the  Goth.  Thiuda,  gens, 
in  Jun.  (Gloss.  Goth.)  where  Thindth  thied,  or 
Diet,  diaetOf  are  assigned  to  the  A.  S.  Theod-an, 
getheodan,  Jungere  se  allcui,  associari ;— to  Join 
or  unite,  to  associate  or  meet  together. 

DIK-FAME.    See  Defame. 

DIF-FER,  V.    To  bear  apart,  to  separate 
-ENT.  or  divide;   to  be  or  cause  to 

-ENCE,  s.  V.  be  separate  or  apart,  or  asun- 
-ENTiAL.  der  in  place;  to  dissever  or 
-ENTIALLY.  distinguish ;  to  be  or  cause  to 
-ENTL  Y.  be  separate,  distinct,  dissimilar 
-INQLY.  or  unlike  in  appearances;  to 

have  dissimilar  or  unlike  properties  or  qua- 
lities ;  to  have,  keep  or  maintain,  dissimilar 
or  contradictory  ideas,  notions,  or  opinions. 
And  thus,  to  dissent,  to  disagree,  to  dis- 
pute, to  controvert,  to  debate,  to  contend. 

Pr.  Dighr-er;  It.  -<r«;  Bp.  Di/ereneiar ;  L.Dif- 
ferret  to  bear  iq»art.  Voss.  uy^—Diferre  is  pro- 
perly disiipare,  dividere;  to  dissipate,  to  divide; 
and,  met.  as  things  dissimilar  are  said  {distart) 
to  sUnd  apart ;  so  are  they  said  {dif-fem)  to  differ 
or  bear  ap!art.    In- 

DIF-FICILE,«aJ.  D\gUmU,  01  D\fficHe,^ 

-NESs.t  That  can  or  may  not  be  done, 

-iTATE,to.      sc    easily,    vdthout   labour, 

-CULT.  without  skill,  without  leam- 

-CULT-Y.  ing,    without   trouble;    and 

-NESS.  thus,  troublesome,  laborious, 

hard,  uneasy. — *iSitr  T,  Elyot.     Bemers, 

^  Bacon,    tMontetgue* 

Ft.  fr  It.  DiJMle;  Sp.  Di^Ml;  L.  Difi-eUit, 
•ci/e;  difficult;  hard  to  be  done;  that  cannot  or 
may  not  be  done  (easily).  Fr.  DiffirctMij  It. 
-eoM;  Sp.  -ctOdad.  Cot  explains  the  Pr.  e.  D^ffl- 
eulter,^**  To  difieultate  or  difieUitates  to  make 
'  d\gleuU  or  uneasy;  to  make  it  a  hard  matter,  to 
make  bones  of." 

DIF-FIDE,  p.    To  distrust  or  be  dUtrust- 

-ENT.       fill,  to  disbelieve,  to  discredit,  to 

-ENCE.      doubt;  to  be  uncertain,  to  have  or 

-ENCT.     place  no  trust  or  faith  or  credit 

-EMTL Y.    F.  J>ijfft-dent ;  It.  b  Sp.  -deute  ;  L.  Diffi- 
dentt  p.  p.  of  Dif-Jtdere. 

DIF-FLUENCY,  «.     A  flowing  apart; 
fluidity.    L.  Diffluere,  to  flow  apart 
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DIF-FORM,*  V.  -iTY.t  Fr.  Deform  is 
Drfarmed,  (qv. )  Eng.  Diform  is  app.  to  dii- 
similari^  or  unlikeness  in  form :  opposed 
to  tm^orm.-'*New^(m,    ^SL  Clarke. 

DIF-FUSE,  «.  ad.      To  pour  spait  or 

-EDLY.  abroad;    to   spread  abroad,  is 

-EDNESS.  spread  or   disperse  widely;  to 

-LY.  extend;   to  expand. 

-ER.  G.  Douglas  uses  D^umd  is  ntr 

-ION.  logy  of  formation  with  CesfmBtL 

-IVE.  It  mgondere ;  L. IHf-fnuleret  -fium, 

-IVE-LY.  ^  P^*^  apart  or  afazoad. 

-NES8. 

DIG,  V.  To  dig,  as  now  used,  is  to  rtbe, 
-o-ER.  turn  or  throw  up,  or  turn  over  tbe 
-INO.  earth,  sc  with  a  spade  or  other  tool 
Dan.  Diger;  A.  S.  DMofi;  A.  Saxoailns  lit 
fosBom  ffdere  (Lye) ;  L  e.  to  i%  a  ditdi.  Bon.;  to 
make  a  ti«nch,  ditch,  dike  or  moat  See  Diss, 
and  Ditch. 

DI-6AMMA,  *.  The  Double  Gamma,  w 
named  from  its  form,  F.  One  Gsmma  set 
upon  another.     Gr.  Ais  yofnia,  i  figurfL 

DI-GAMY,  s.  -IST.  Digamif  and  Bigamy 
were  formerly  used  indiscriminately.    See 

BlOAMY. 

Gr.  £utafuaf  a  second  marriage;  firom  afT«r 
etv,  to  marry  twice  or  a  second  time.    Fr.  JHf»t^ 

DI-GASTRIC,  *.       "  Fr.  Digattri^, 
having  two  bellies." — CoL 
Gr.  Aif ,  and  jarrtip,  the  belly. 

DI-GEST,  ».  *.  To  <%«f.— or,  «b  fi». 
-ER.  quently  written,  disgest,'-M, 

-IBLE.  — to  bear  or  convey  food,  con- 

-IBILITY.  cocted,  into  difi'erent  psiti  of 
-ION.  the  body. 

-IVE,  ad,  s.  To  digest  ideas  or  thougbtSf- 
-INO.  to  arrange  or  distribute  tben 

-EDLY.  in  order  for  consideratioD  |  ts 
dispose  them  methodically ;  to  conato 
them  weU ;  to  meditate  upon,  to  coatttt- 
plate ;  to  sink  or  settle  them  in  the  iniai. 

Hence  the  application  of  the  «.  if  plw 
to  any  work  digested  into  good  older:  n 
by  Tertullian,  to  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  j 
and  by  the  Civilians,  to  the  Pandede  « 
Justinian. 

The  D^wto,— (Fr.  Digest-esf  It-i;  ^ 

-OS ;   L.  Digesta,  from  digerere,  to  bH  « 

order,) — a  volume  of  the  civil  law,  so  called, 

because  the  l^al  precepts  therein  ««• 

excellently  ordered,  disposed,  and  Sgt^ 

^■^Mins,  . ._ 

L. Di-gerere,  divlnm vel dioenmm gtrtrerf^ 
L,  DU»  (qv.)  and  gerert ;  It  Bigtr^rti  9MJ 
"  Fr.  Di^y,— to  ditgnt,  ooneoet ;  broea.  JJ"* 
dige*t,  abide,  away  with ;  also,— to  •««,  um* 
dispose."— <7o«.    In-  Pre-  Vn- 

DIGHT,  0. -IMG.  To  prepare,  to  proey^ 
to  provide,  to  appoint,  to  fiiraish;  to  dis- 
pose, to  set  in  order,  to  oompose. 

Sk.  and  Lye  think,  from  To  deek.  ^^ 

"  He  hathe  put  hya  swearde  to  the^lPj 

yng,  (Mod  Ver.  to  be  fitrbisked,)  that ««» 

hold  may  be  taken  of  it    This  swoafd^ 

sharpned  and  dtfght  (forhished,)  that  it  nv 


DIG 
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be  meaok  lato  tbe  hande  of  the  manslayer." 
Hbk,  1651. 
A.  9.  JHklmt,  funre,  proeuiarei  instituere,  in- 
■tRMv;  tl  dbpooere,  oomponere,  ezarare.    Be- 

DIGIT,  K*«.  -ATBix  The  Ronums,  (says 
Br,  Adam,)  as  other  nations,  derived  the 
names  of  measures  chiefly  from  the  parts 
of  the  hnmsD  body.  Digitus, — a  digit  or 
iager^  breads  Each  foot  (pe^  was 
mM.  into  sixteen  digiti,  each  supposed 
equal  to  firar  barley-ooms.  The  numbers 
or  fignm  also,  are  called  digits,  from  the 
pnctiee  of  counting  upon  the  fingers,  (com- 
putandi  per  digilos») 

DigU  IS  principally  used  by  astronomers. 
The  diameter  of  the  respective  heavenly 
bodies  is  divided  into  twelve  digits  ;  and  by 
the  nomber  of  these  which  are  obscured, 
Ac  extent  of  an  eclipse  is  computed. 

*FeUkam, 

Fc  AyMir,  the  character  which  expretaeth  a 
Ifan  ia  Arithmetic— Col.  L.  Digitus  ;  perhapi 
ft.^uc'«n>,  wtomslrmrs,  to  Aow  or  point  out,  q. 
Itm,  MteBMT,  ficom  its  \ttiag  uaad  to  poiJtl  out. 
Ntbaim  VMd  the  v.  To  digitt— to  point  out  with 
AeiB^er.  ia>IIiistoa  to :— *'At  pulchnun  eatdijfito 
■wuUait  H  dicier :  hie  est.*— Ptrvtiw,  Sat.  I. 
V.28.    la- 

I>I'6LADIATE,*tf.-ioif.t  "DigUuUaHon, 
--fight,  strife,  debate." — Cockeram. 
*H9ks,     ^HaU,  Bnelyn, 
L  Diflmiimr»,  to  flg)it  with  swords,  {gladUt.) 

DIGNB.*     See  Dbion.— *CAaaMwr. 

DI6KIFT,  o.  To  i^i^,  (formed  of 
'fKAXiOK.  dignus  and  Ji^)  is,  lit. — to  be 
•rrna  or  cause  to  be  worUiy :  but  by 
-■•DT,  common  application  it  is — 
-RAaT.  To  bestow  or  confer  that  of 
-ahov.*  which  any  one  is  worthy;  and 
tba,  to  distinguish  by  honours  or  emolu- 
■MBts;  to  ad^^ce,  to  prefer,  to  promote 
l»  bonours  or  emoluments  or  authority ;  to 
tnh  to  honour,  to  rank,  to  grandeur ;  to 
skfale. 

Digaatitm, — estimatbn,  sc  of  worth  or 
^m^bakua.-^* Bradford,   Bp,  Taylor. 

fr.JMpk4li;  It-M;  8p.  4dad;  U  bigmitas, 
^9»m:  ay  lome  auppoeed  to  be  ftom  Gr.  a«iicv»- 
•Ui  w^fmitft  Semomslror*,  to  show,  to  point  out, 
—^  Mfcraat  reasons : — ^Perottos,  because  those 
vhe  apaaar  worthy,  (digni,)  are  asnally  pointed 
set  t»  tmn  by  the  finger  {d^ito  demonatrantar.) 
van  havwer.  ia  Indiiied  to  believe  that  dignus, 
•r  as  Oe  anelanta  wrote  it»  dienu$,  eomea  ftom 
Or.  AtBf  i.  e.  jus  ;  ut  dignus,  cui  triimi  aUqnid 
•pHai  cat,  (4*  a<-af-«orO    Con-  In-  Un- 

BIGNOTIOK.    See  Diagnostic. 

m-GKESS,*.  To  go  apart  or  away  from; 
-m.  to  wander  or  go  astray ;  to  deviate, 
*MIUL  to  depart  or  separate  from;  to  turn 
-ivi.      aside,  to  diverge. 

R.  Fntns  urns  IHgrsssion  ;  It.  J>igrsdr4rs  ;  Bp. 
•^t  UM-gndi,  'grsssum,  to  go  ^art  or  away. 

1>I0UE,*«.    Fr."  A  ditch,  bound  or  bank; 
•  i«tly,  dsm  or  mount,  raised  up  for  a 
Mnee  against  the  inonrsions  or  inunda- 
tiMB  of  water."— Cef.    See  Dia. 
*T9mple,    Boyle. 
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DI-JUDICATE,  V.     To  deem  or  doom, 
-ION.         to  sentence,  to  give  sentence  or 
-CANT,  s.  opinion,  to  decide,  to  determine. 
L.  2>ijudieare,  U^dieare,  quod  Jus  dieaiur.) 

DIKE,  V.  s,  -ERS.  To  dike,  is  now  to  dig, 
A  dike, — that  which  is  digged  or  dug.  In 
some  counties,  that  which  is  dug  out,  sc. 
the  mound  or  bank  formed  by  digging  out 
is  called  the  dike  or  ditch  ;  but  gen.  the 
cavity  left     See  Dious. 

A.  S.  Dieian,  fo$sam  fodere,  i,  s.  to  dig  a  ditch  ; 
Dan.  Digs.  To  make  a  trench,  ditch,  dgkc  or 
moat.— irom.    See  Dio,  aad  Dxtch. 

DI-LACERATE,  v.  -ion.  To  rend  or 
tear  in  pieces.     Fr.  DHac^er. 

DI-LANIATE,*  v,    Bullokar  and  Cock- 
eram  both  have — "  Dilaniation,  a  tearing  in 
pieces."     L.  Dilamare,  to  tear  away. 
*Strype,  an.  1586. 

DI-LAPIDATE,  v.    Cot— To  pull  down 
•ION.   stone  buildings.     Gen. — 
-OR.     To  pull  down,  to  destroy,  to  ruin. 

Fr.  Dilapid-sr ;  Bp.  -or  ;  It.  ft  L.  Dilapidarsj 
proprid  (Voaa.)  tapidsa  dlssipare,  et  dlspexdere,  to 
Bcatter  or  dispene  atonea. 

DI-LATE,  V,  ad.  To  widen,  to  broaden, 
-ABLE.  to  expand,  to  enlarge,  to  open 
-ABiUTT.  widely,  to  extend,  to  expatiate. 

-ATION.      pr.  Dilate  .   gp.  .^  .    it.  &  L.  JW- 
-ER.  latarSj  {kUum  fiacere,  to  make  wide  or 

broad.) 

DI-LATION,  s,  Dilation,'-^e\ay,  pro- 
-ORY.  crastination. 
-ORi-tT.  Dilatory,  —  delaying,  procrasti- 
-NESs.  nating ;  slow  to  perform ;  loiter- 
ing, tordy. 
Fr.  Dilat-oire  ;  It  ft  Sp.  -orio  ;  L.  Dllatoriut ; 
fkom  Diferrs,  dilatum,  to  bear  apart ;  to  put  aside, 
to  put  off,  ac.  to  a  fbture  time ;  and  thus, — ^to 
dslog,  (qv.)    In- 

DI-LECTION,*  s,    L.  Di-ligere,  -leetum, 
to  choose,  to  prefer,  to  love,  (qv.)     Pre- 
*W,  Mottntague, 

DI-LEMMA,  s,  A  dilemma  is  cons. — ^A 
puzzling  or  perplexing  or  distressing  situa- 
tion,— each  alternative  abounding  with  dif- 
ficulty or  danger. 

I*.  Dilemma ;  Gr.  AiXh/ima*  (^v,  twice,  and 
XfiM/ua,  something  taken  or  aasumed ;  ftom  Xc- 
XtvA/MK,  pret  perf.  paaaive  of  Xa/ii/Sai^<v,  to  take.) 
In  a  dilemma,  two  propositiona  are  taken  or  aa- 
imned ;  aa  (South,)  either  (1)  the  thing  we  sorrow 
for  ia  to  be  remedied,  or  (2)  it  ia  not ;  aad  ftom 
each  the  aame  inferenoe  ia  made. 

DI-LIGENT,  ad.  Careful  of  or  about ; 
-BNCE.  carefiil  or  anxious  to  perform 
-ENTLT.  or  execute;  sedulous,  assiduous, 
steady,  constant,  persevering,  industrious, 
sc  in  performing  or  executing. 

FT.  Diligence ;  It.  -sa ;  8p.  <ia  ;  L.  DUigens, 
p.  p.  of  Di-ligers,  to  choose,  to  prefer ;  to  be  choice 
of,  careflil  of.    Opposed  to  Nsg-ligent,    In-  Un- 

DILLIN6,  s,  Mr.  Grose  says,  To  diU,^ 
to  soothe,  hlunt,  or  silence  pain  or  sound, 
(i,  e.  to  dttU  it)  DiUing,--ai  darling  or 
fiivourite  child. — South  and  North, 

A  dilUng, — a  darling  or  best  beloved 
child Ray,      South   and   East  Country 


DIM 


DIN 


Words.  Jun.  says,  perhaps  from  the  ancient 
Teut  Dillen,  garire,  inepte  labularL  Mins. 
thinks  from  the  L.  DiUgo,  because  such 
child  is  loioed  (diUgitur)  more  than  others. 

DI-LUCID,aA  "  Fr.  iW/nciifer,— to  clear, 
-ATE,  V.  dUtteidtUe ;  explain,  manifest,  make 
-ATfNO.  plain  to  be  understood.  Dilwdde, 
-ATiON.  — clear,  bright,  plain,  manifest, 
-LY.  evident,  easie  to  be  discerned." — 
-ITY.*  Cot,-—*  Holland, 
It.  Se  L.  DUueidar«t  from  Dilueert,  to  thine. 

DI-LUTE,  V,  ad.  To  dilut9,^to  water,  to 
-NESS.  infuse  water,  to  thin  by  the 

-ER.  infusion  or  mixture  of  liquid, 

-ION.  of  water ;  to  tliin,  to  weaken ; 

-LUENT,  ad.  t.  (to  delay t  qv.) 
-LUVY.  Diluvxfi  (L.  Diluvium^) — a  d«- 

-LuviAN.  luge,  (qv.)     .- 

L.  Di-luertt  -iultiM,  to  wet  or  wash.  Ante- 
Post-  Un- 

DIM,  V,  ad.    To  dull,  to  obscure,  to  darken, 

-MiNQ.   to  deaden.      Though  formerly  of 

-MY.       general,  literal,  application  to  any 

-LY.        of  the  senses,  it  is  now  restricted  to 

-NE8S.    the  sense  of  sight;  as  2>uin5,  to  the 

-MisH.    power  of  speech. 

Dan.  Dumaur;  Sw.  Dimmaf  "A.  8.  Diwmian, 
adimnian^  obscurare.  It  was  formerly  in  Eng. 
written  Dimn,'*—Tooke,  !L  309.  Som.  writes  the 
"  A.  S.  Adimxniant  obscurare,  to  dull,  to  darken, 
to  make  dimme,''*  and  it  is  so  written  in  Lye,  and 
in  the  usages  of  the  word  quoted  by  him.  In 
Sliak. — Dimn,  btdymn.    See  Dumb.    Be- 

DIMBLE,  9.  Benson  has  Dim-hqf  or  Dtm- 
holf  antrum ;  and  Som.  says  of  IHm-hqff 
that  it  is,  **  A  cave,  a  hole,  a  denne,  a  vault, 
a  grot ;  a  secret  or  dark  house,  place,  or 
corner ;  a  hiding-place." 

Dimble  may  be  corrupted  from  Dimhol ; 
thus,  Dimhetf  dimmel,  dimble. 

DI-MENSION,  v.*  s.    To  examine  or  as- 

-LESS.   certain  the  magnitude  or  size  of  any 

-siTY.    thing;  its  bulk,  its  extent,  the  space 

-sivE.    it  occupies  or  fills  ;  its  capacity. 

*Pope. 
Fr.  &  Bp.  Dimttu-ion ;  It.  -ione ;  L.  Dimeiuio, 
from  Di-meUri,  -meiuuM,  to  measure. 

DI-METER,  ad.  Having  two  meters  or 
measures. 

Versus  Dlmetert^-duo  metra  seu  dmas  metuurat 
habens. 

DI-MIDIATE,*  ad.  i.  e.  As  if  separated 
or  divided  through  the  middle. — *Search. 

L.  Dimidium:  k  Medium  est  Z>fiii<(fliim  (Voss.); 
quasi  per  tnedlum  divlsus. 

DI-MIKISH,  t;.    To  be  or  cause  to  be, 

-ING.  or  to  become,  less  (in  number 

-INQLY.  or  magnitude) ;  to  lessen ;  to 

-MENT.  lessen  the  power,  to  weaken, 

-MINUTE.*      to  impair ;  to  take  away  a  part 

-MiNUT-iON.  or  portion ;    to  decrease,  to 

-ivE,  ad.  9.     contract.     See  Minish. 

-IVE-LY.         *Sir  T.  More. 

-NESS.  Pr.  Dimin-uer;   8p.  -ir ;  L.  Dl- 

minuere.     *'  Verbum  fult  antiquum,  fuM,  unde 
/tiivMi  fiivvmi  h.  Uin-uOt  -nor,  'miut"—SckHdiu*. 
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DI-MIT,*  V.  To  send  away ;  to  give  leire 
-MISS-ION.  or  order  to  depart,  to  iwaiw, 
-ORY.  (qv.)— *^p.  HalL 

L.  Di-wUUere,  -miuum,  to  send  away. 

DIMITY,  f.     A  cloth  manu&etured  tt 

Damietta. 

Gr.  Mirot,  a  thread ;  and  di^irov,  (Jun.obKrTci,) 
wrought  of  a  double  thread ;  or  (perhaps)— u 
above. 

DIMPLE,  V.  9.    To  make  small  dttOt  or 

-INO.     depressions;    to  sink  in  holes  or 

-Y.        cavities. 

A  din^U  in  the  fhce  or  chin,— ferhant  the  dim. 
of  Dlntt  qd.  dint/tf,  dintel;  (see  vintr.y-Sk. 

DIN,  V.  9.  To  make  a  noise  ;  a  stunniog, 
deafening,  continued  nobe. 

A.  S.  Dgn-^n,  "  strepere,  tonaze,  tonare,  mo- 
nare,  to  make  a  noise.'^— tSem.  D.  It  Ger.  i>oa-«s; 
8w.  -a.    Bee  Dxxt. 

DINE,  V.  9.  Dinner,— the  meal  taken  upon 
-INO.  cessation  from  labour,  formerly 
-N-ER.  about  mid-day;  now,  the  principal 
-ERLEss.  meal  of  the  day. 

To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  it— to  be 
dhnierle99.^See  Fuller.  Worthies.  LoadoD. 
Fr.  Diner;  It.  Denttare.  Perhaps,  as  n«- 
gested  in  Men.,  and  adopted  by  Mins.,  from  L 
DeHn-ere,  i.  ee$$aref  i  etuaiione  ah  opot;  ts 
cease,  the  time  of  ceasing  from  loboitr.  Hiaii 
inconsistently  enough,  derives  Dinner  from  Ant- 
vov. 

DI-NETICAV  oii.    Whirling. 

*  Brown.  Ray. 

Gr.  Atv-eii',  to  whirl  around. 

J>lSG,v.  ad.    Also  written  Ddi^. 

To  cast,  to  throw,  to  strike  down.  "And 
Dowel  shall  ding  him  down,  and  dcstroi  hia 
might"— P.  Phuhman.  "Whom  thoe 
charret  wheeles  downe  tUngee,  and  axle  swift 
in  flight  throwes  to  the  gTOund."--P*tir. 
VirgUL 

Ding-thrifty — a  spend-thrift 
In  A.  8.  Dencnant  is  tundere,  to  knock,  *«»*^ 
-nSom.  Ray  says.  Ding,  in  Sssez.  is  to  sUngjjs 
the  North,  to  beat  Mr.  Groae  adds,  in  Nam 
to  throw  in  general.  Tooke  interprets  tbc  A-B| 
Dgngan,  dc^ieere,  to  cast  down.  (See  DrflC^) 
O.  Douglas  renders— Impulit  portas,  '*Deafi^ 
the  gates."  Thedta#-<ioivof  bella.  (Fr.DM^ta,) 
aeema  formed  from  the  sound. 

DINGLE,  *.    A  lowly  vale. 

Gen.  considered  to  be  a  dim.  of  A.  8.  i^^ 
Din,  a  vale  or  dale.  But  if  Tooke  be  comda 
his  explanation  of  Dgng^n,  via.  d^ieere,  toeaj 
down,  that  word  preaenta  a  more  s«tia«M«J 
etym.;  qd.  locua  dejectut,  depreaaus;  aBditisi| 
likewise  be  the  parent  of  Den  or  Din  Itselt 

DINGY,*  ad.  -iNESs.     Obscure,  doAf* 

*Comnum  in  epeech,  but  noi  in  writing' 

A.  8.  Dunnialk  tteorran,  obacurantur  «td» 

The  A.  8.  Danttten,  obscurare,  b  pwWWj  "f 

parent  of  Dun,  (a  dun  colour,)  and  also  of  ZMa0« 

DINT,  V.  9.  As  com.  app.— To  makes 
hollow  mark  or  impression,  either  by  a  wfl» 
or  pressure. 

By  dint  of  argument,— by  pressure,  bf 
strength,  by  force  of  argument  -^^.^v 
The  ptui  p.  of  Djinan.  strepere.  to  rfi",  (J^JJ; 
aa  if  first  app.  to  the  noUe  of  blows,  to  wejJJ^ 
itself,  and  then  to  the  marker  impression 
See  DsMT,  and  DoM.    Un- 


DIR 

DI-OCESE,  &  -AN,  ad. «.  A  part  or  por- 
turn  of  an  inhaluted  coimtzy ;  a  district  or 
dmaon  of  it  More  eap.  app.  to  the 
divifloo  of  an  arehbiahop'a  prorince  under 
Cbe  eceksiastical  jurisdiction  of  each  biahop. 
ft.  Dioch-€;  It.  •«',  -«  ;  8p.  A*  ;  L.  Diacesis  ; 
Gt:  At9at^9it,  ftom  dcMJc-f<i>i  to  dwell  apaxt. 
Ua- 

DIOPTRIC,  ad.     That  can  or  may  be 
-TUCAU  looked  through ;  that  can  or  maj 
-niOL    awst  the  right  (in  viewing  dis- 
tant or  minute  objecta). 
Gr.  At  9u  tpuatt    ftom   dfowrta^eu,   to   look 


DI-ORISM  *  A.  -UTiCALLT.  A  distinction, 
a  dcanition. — *M9re, 
Qr.  ftw^iiM.  from  a«-op«C«(is  to  dbtingiUah,  to 
(Ikfl,  ap(Cc«Vi  to  boand,  to  limit.)     • 


DIP,  9.$»  To  sink,  to  immerge,  to  put 
-r-Bs.  under  water  or  other  liquid,  to 
-CIO.  depress;  to  unk  below  toe  sur- 
free,  to  enter  or  go  superficially  or  slightly 
aMo  any  thing.    Cons. — to  wet,  to  damp. 

A.  8.  IWy,  nergwe,  taunergere,  to  dto,  to 
dift.   D.  Dtfptm,  d^ppem:  Sw.  Dvpa,    In>  l7ii- 

DIPH-THONG,  s.  or  Dip-thono.  "  Dip- 
Amgi  are  the  complexions,  or  couplings 
of  Towells,  when  the  two  letters  send  fox^ 
a  joynt  sound,  so  ss  in  one  syllable  both 
■oonds  be  heard." — B.  Jonson. 
It.  JMjpUAoHfM;  8p.JMp/Jhoiifo;  It.  DiUongtvOr, 
t,  {itt,  and  fBrn*"^!  to  utter  s  sound. 


DI-PIX)lfA,  f.  App.  to-^Certain  papers 
-CT.  or  writings  (orig.  foUed  double) 
-T-BD.  canferring  certain  honours  or  pri- 
>K.  vilogoa,  or  a^ppointing  to  certain 
-BT.  offices  or  duties,  as  those  of  am- 
bassador. 
IXfUmaUd  is  not  uncommon  in  Wood. 

L.  DipUmm;  Or.  AirXm/ia,  from  dtwXovaSait 
AyfievH.  to  ftdd  together.  Est  igitur  diploma, 
daelitei*  eompositun,  sat  eompieTwm,  —  any 
m^  MIcd  4omhU,—rou, 

DI<PS  AS,  f  .     Fr.  Dijytade,  —  '*  a  snake 
vhow  luting  brings  with  it  a  mortal  dri" 


Or.  a<^«r,  qd.  sltSeiiloea,  from  i^^iv,  to  thirst 

BI-PTYCHS,  «.  "  They  writ  their  names 
b  their  dipt^eht,  or  two-leaved  records, 
vhicfa  contained  in  one  page  all  the  names 
of  Ibe  firing,  in  the  other  the  dead  that 
«Re  of  note  in  the  church." — Bp,  Llo^d, 
h.  Diptfdka  ;  Qr.  luvrwjuatf  from  diti  and  vtvx*!, 

BIRE,  odL  Hurtfo],  distressing,  causing 
-tOL.  great  evil,  mischief;  and,  there- 
-tuuius.  fore,  dreadful,  terrible,  moum- 
-VBIL       fol,  lamentable. 

Ar^  is  derefid,  ftUl  of  dert,  L  e.  of 
Isrt,  mischief,  injury. 

XXre  is  not,  Uke  Dwv,  used  as  a  t. ; 

thoogh  Fletcher  usee  the  plural  ilre«,  as 

cwralent  to  the  L.  Dins,  niries,  avengers. 
X  JMtm,  dear,  from  A.  8.  XMrteii,  nocere,  to 
ter  or  dm,  to  hnzt.  (See  Dsak,  and  also  Tookt.) 
3**^  IkMik  tke  Or.  A€iV9t,  (v  changed  Into  p.) 
^    ira. 
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DI-RECT,  V.  oii.    To  rule  or  order,  to 

-ION.  proceed  in,  to  put  into,  the  ruled, 

-IVB.  ordered,  or  right  way ;  the  straight 

-LY.  way,  the  right  line ;   to  guide,,  to 

-MESS,  regulate,  to  manage,  to  conduct 

-OR.  To  do  any  thing  &rectly,  is  to  do 

-CRT.  it  straightway,  straight  forward, 

-ORIAL,  without  turning  to  any  thing  else, 

-ORSHiF.  immediately. — *Shak. 

-RESS.  Fr.  DMg^i  Sp.  -<r;  It  &  L.  JH-rigere, 
-RIX.  -rteimm,  to  rule  or  order.  Mis-  In- 
-ITUDB.*   ^^'    ^^  A-droit 

DI-RKMPT,*  o.  -ioN.f    To  separate,  to 
decide.— *i7o«t}wAedL    ^Bp,  HaU. 
L.  Di-rimtre,  •rantmm, 

DIREPTION,*  #.  -iTiousLT.t    To  seize, 
to  snatch  away,  to  plunder ;  to  despoU. 
*  Speed,    ^Sirype,     L.  Di-ripere. 

DIRGE,  or  Dirige,  #.  A  funeral  song  or 
chanson. 

8o  caDed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm, 
DiHge  no$  Domint,  which  is  accustomed  to  tw 
•ung  at  fiinerals.— iSA.  But  what  Psalm  can  Sfc. 
and  Mb  monitor  T.  H.  mean  t  Jamieson  and 
Fosteooke  are  both  wrong  in  thst  to  which  they 
refer,  vis.  the  ninth  verse  of  the  fifth.  In  v.  ^ 
we  have  **Diriff*  meam  viam."  Other  etymologists 
ascribe  it  to  a  Popish  hymn:  Dirige greuus  rneo*. 
Casaubon  objecu  to  this  etjm.,  and  gives  as  an 
especial  reason,  that  he  can  iind  no  name  given— 
his  sacris  ab  boo  dirige— -in  any  other  language. 
Our  old  authors,  however,  write  the  word  Dir^; 
and  no  other  plaosible  origin  has  been  assigned. 

DIRK,  0.  ad  To  dirk  (Spenser)  is  to 
derck,  to  dark  or  darken,  (qv.)  See  Dirk, 
in  Jamieson. 

DIRK,  s,    A  dsgger. 

The  V.  To  dirk^  or  dwrJr,  is  found  in  8c.  writers. 
Dr.  Jamieson  thinks,  that  as  the  Isl.  Damr  signi- 
fies a  sword,  dark  may  radically  be  a  Go. «.  The 
D.  have  Dorek,  pugio,  a  short  sword. 

DIRT,  0.  t.  To  dirt,  or  to  dirty,  (tiie  latter 
-Y,  0.  ad  now  the  more  common  o.,)  gen. 
-i-LT.        is — 

-NE88.  To  bemire,  to  defile,  to  bedaub, 
to  pollute ;  to  coyer,  smear,  or  stain  with 
mire,  filth,  mud. 

8om.  savs,  fhmi  the  A.  8.  Tori^— which,  accord- 
ing to  Tooke,  is  the  patip.  of  TiroMt  to  feed  upon  | 
Tordf  that  which  has  been  fed  upon.  In  A.  8. 
Oe-drii-itH  is  caoare ;  D.  DriiUen.  And  see  To 
drglo,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  8npplement.    Be- 

DISi  (in  Composition.)  FromDif,  aays  ScaL 
is  formed  Di,  and  thence  De,  Die,  from  the 
Gr.  Ais,  bit,  quod  enim  bie  fit,  separatim 
fit — De  Cause,  lib.  8.  c.  145.  Gr.  Air,  from 
8<-ciy,  (8a-f(y,  Sai-cir)  to  divide,  to  separate. 
Die,  Di,  and  De,  may  be  considered  as  the 
same  prefix,  meaning  eeparation,  partition, 
privatum.  They  vary  somewhat  in  their 
usage ;  De  is  more  commonly  app.  to  ex- 
press separation,  by  motion  from,  as  of  a 
part  fix)m  the  whole;  and  then,  motion 
dowmearde  from,  Di,  separation  by  motion 
of  direrse  parts,  diverse  ways :  and  Die,  the 
same.  App.  to  words  denoting  wholeness 
or  rest,  they  would  reverse  or  negatire  the 
aignification  of  those  words :  aa  Dis^umte, 
Die-compote;  and  afterwards  convey  that 
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force  to  words  of  a  different  description. 
More  than  this ;  being  firequently  prefixed 
to  words,  themseWes  meaning  teparation  or 
partitionf  as  DiS'part,  Dis-^eperf  and  thus 
augmenting  the  force  of  those  words,  they 
have  been  improperly — ^with  this  augment- 
ing force — pref.  to  other  words,  not  having 
such  meaning  of  separation  or  partition, 
e.  g.  Dis-amuU,  and  the  old  v.  DU-gkumder. 
For  the  etymology  of  the  word  to  which 
Dii  is  pre&ced,  reference  must  be  made  to 
that  word. 

DIS-ABLE,  V.  ad.*  To  deprive  of  ability, 
-MENT.  strength,  power,  force;  to  strip 
-ABiLiTT.  or  deprive  of  those  qualities, 
which  ffi-able  or  empower,  (and  in  our 
old  writers)  which  give  value  or  estimation ; 
and  thus,  to  undervalue,  to  underrate,  to 
disqualify,  to  dis-esteem. 

MefoUere,  in  Livy,  is  rendered  in  Hackluyt 
to  disable  or  confute :  **  Neither  mean  I  to 
auouch  ne  to  ditahle  or  cot^ute  those 
thinges,"  &c. — *DanieL 

BIS-ABUSE,  V.  9.  Fr.  DUahut^.^io 
free  from  ahute ;  from  deception,  guile, 
imposition ;  to  undeceive. 

DIS-ACCOMMODATE,  v.  -ion.  To 
strip  or  deprive  of  measure,  of  moderation, 
of  proportion,  of  fitness,  suitableness,  con- 
venience, advantage ;  to  inconvenience. 

Fr.  Di$aecomoder.,—4o  dlascooBunodate.— Cof. 
See  DiscomioDATB. 

DIS-ACCORD,  V.  -ANT.     To  strip,  de- 

Erive  or  divest,  of  accord,  of  union,  of 
armony,    conformity  or  agreement;    to 
disagree,  to  dissent,  to  differ. 

DIS-ACKNOWLEDGE,  v,  -mo.  To 
refuse  to  acknowledge ;  to  refuse  to  own ; 
to  disown. 

DTS-ACQUAINT,*  v.  -ANCE.t   To  break 
or   dissolve    the    acquaintance   of;    also, 
to   renounce    or  forego  all  acquaintance 
with.— Co/.      ^Drant,   UdoL     ^South, 
Fr.  Disaceonnoitref — ^to  diMoe^uaint. 

DIS-ADORN,  9.  To  strip  or  deprive  of 
ornament ;  of  decoration,  of  embellishment 

DIS-ABVANCE,  v.  To  come  or  cause 
to  come,  from  the  van  or  front;  to  move 
backward,  to  retire  or  retreat,  or  cause  to 
retire  or  retreat 

DIS-ADVANTAGE,  r.  *.  To  strip  or 
-0U8.  deprive  or  divest  of  an  advantage, 
-0U8LT.  of  any  thing  that  may  forward  or 
-OU8NE88.  promote  the  interest  or  service ; 
-ABLE.*  of  favour,  benefit  or  profit;  to 
injure,  to  cause  a  loss  or  mischief  See 
BiSADVAMCE. — *Baeon, 

DIS-ADVENTURE,  t.  To  adventure, 
•AVBN-TURE.*  is  to  try,  risk  or  hasard, 
-TUROUs.t  what  may  be  about  to  come : 
Ditadventure  is  used  as  MUadveniurey  i.  e. — 
misfortune;  an  unlucky  and  unfortunate 
trial,  risk  or  hazard. — *CkaHeer»     ^Spenser. 
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DIS-ADVISE,*  9.      To  advise  doI,  or 
advise  or  counsel  yVom,  doing  any  thing. 
*B(nfl€. 

DIS-AFFECT,  v.  To  be  or  came  to  le 
-ED.  without  affection,  without  sttseh- 

-EDNE8S.     ment,  friendly  regard,  love,  good 
-ION.  will,  liking.    To  dislike,  to  dis- 

-lONATB.    content,    to  dissatisfy,   to  dU- 
compose. 

DIS-AFFIRM,*  V.  .ANCE.t  To  <^im, 
met.  is  —  to  speak  ftrrnhfy  resolutely :  to 
declare  or  assert  confidently. 

To  disaffirm,  (in  Law)  is — to  undo  or 
annul  any  thing  so  qgirmed,  to  eootndic^ 
to  deny  it--*  Udal.  ^StaU  TriaU,  sn.  160& 

DIS-AFFORD,*  «.  To  refuse  to  (fvri 
or  yield ;  to  deny,  to  withhold.— 'Dflaiet 

DIS-AFFOREST,  v.  -iho.  To  strip  of 
the  privileges  of  farett  lands;  to  render 
conmion. 

DIS-AGREE,  V.  Not  to  agree,  oracoeid, 
-ABLE.  or  suit,  concur,  or  please  or 

-ABLT.  beoome  friendly ;  to  differ,  to  • 

-ABLEHESS.  be    unsuitable,      disploaas^ 
-ER.  offensive ;   to  be  dissunilar  or 

-MENT.         unlike ;  to  be  contrsxy. 
-ANCE.*        *UdaL — ¥r.  Desagrfer, 

DIS-AGUISE,*  r.  To  strip  of  «»i««  or 
guiee.-—*  Stirling, 

DIS-ALLIEGE,*  v.   To  strip,  free  from, 

divest  of  the  tie,  or  bond,  (of  doty  or  good 

fuih),'^*miton. 
DIS-ALLOW,  V.    To  refuse  to  ottw ;  to 

-ABLE,  refuse  to  grant,  permit,  or  eonoede, 

-AMCE.  or  yield. 

-INO. 

DIS-ALLY,  V.  The  Fr.  Disalier,  if-to 
unbind ;  but  Dm,  in  Ditallyy  as  m  /Visl* 
venture,  is  used  by  Milton  with  the  fcr« 
of  MU,  qd.  Mi4ally,'-'to  atty,  or  Inod 
wrongly,  improperly. 

DIS-ANALOGAL,' arf.    Hfot  anakg^ 
i  e.  having  no  similitude  or  proportion. 
*HaU, 
DIS-ANCHOR,*iF.  AlsowrittenZK^Krt. 
To  unfix,  draw  or  haul  up  the  anelur* 
*Not  uncommon  in  old  Chronicles, 
It.  Diaancoran;  8o.  DeMtneorar ; "  Pr.  !)<■•*»• 
to  weigh  anchor,  and  begone.**— Co'* 

DIS-ANGELICAL,*  ad.     Unlike, jm- 
suiting  angels  or  the  messengers  of  God 
*  Coventry, 
DIS.ANIMATE,r.  To  deprive  of  braj. 
-INO.   spirit,  or  life,  Ut  and  met ;  to  di- 
-ION.    Spirit,  to  discourage,  to  diihearlen. 
Fr.  Dhanimer. 
DI8-ANNEX,' e.    To  unbind,  iiii6i»«^ 
disunite,  disjoin,  dissever. 
*State  Trials,  an.  160S. 
DIS-ANNUL,  V.     To  bring  to  no^J 
-LER,  f.    to  take  away  the  being  or  eBiJ- 
-LiNO.      ence ;    to   deprive   of  P<***7 
-MENT."    efficacy,  {Dts,  aug.)—'^f •**••• 
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DIS-ANOINT,*  e.  To  deprit e  of  the 
rifecti  of  bong  anoSxted, — *Miltim. 

DlS-APPAREIi,*r.  "¥T,Disapp<stHUer, 
— toniffle,  dicorder^  make  unready,  put  oat 
of  tune  or  trim." — Cbfc    *R.  Junius, 

mS-AFPEAR,  9.     To  go  out  of  sight 
>A.iccK.  or  view;   without  or  heyond  the 
-iBo.     reach  of  perception,  observation, 
notice. 

DIS-APPLIED,*  i.  e.  Mu-appUed,  (qr.) 


mS-APPOINT,  ».  -MEKT.  Written  i)M- 
foul,  in  Chancer,  and  in  Bible,  1551. 

SpLDcHpwiter;  "  Tr.  DSsappointer, — to 
diMttpptba  or  frnatrate ;  also,  to  remove  or 
pot  from  an  office  or  estate ;  to  deprive  or 
bereave  of  anthority." — CoL 

Not  to  do  as  appobtUdt  to  remove  or 
displaee  from  an  appointment,  from  an 
tfp&bUed  place  or  station. 

Kot  to  do,  to  omit,  to  neglect  to  do,  as 
find,  settled  or  agreed  upon,  at  the  precise 
frim  of  time  or  place  agreed  upon,  expected, 
Boped  lor. 

A  man  armed  at  all  pointsy  well  equipped, 
vss  said  to  be  well  appointed;  and  Dis- 
afptiniedf  in  Shak.,  appears  to  be  the 
reverse,  L  e.  tU-appowUd,  ill-prepared,  un- 
pnpared,  (mu-appointed.) 

DIS^APPROPBXATE,  «.  o<<.  In  Law, 
a  benefice  is  said  to  be  appropnaUd  when 
it  is  perpetaally  annexed  to  some  spiritual 
eoipontion,  either  sole  or  aggregate,  being 
the  pstron  of  the  living ;  and  disappropriate, 
vhen  stript  or  divested  from  such  opj^ro- 
Used  gen.  by  Milton. 


DIS-APPROVE,  ft  To  think  or  judge 
•Ai.  un£svourably;  to  dislike;  to  feel 

•BATiOH.  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  with. 

DISARD.    See  Dizzaro. 

DIS-ARM,  V.    To  strip  off,  deprive  or  di- 

-IB.    vest  ot,  fhe  arms,  —  of  that  which 

-ISO.  may  protect,  strengthen  or  defend; 

-T,*j.  of  that  which  may  offend,  injure  or 

destroy. — *&  Hall.     Fr.  Disarmer. 

OIS-ARRANGE,  «.  -mbnt.  "  Fr.  Dis- 
arroM^sTr—xo  unrank,  disorder,  disarray." — 
CoU  To  put  out  of  order,  to  put  or  place 
in  a  disoiderly,  a  confused  manner;  to 
destroy  the  order  or  method.      See  De- 

lAMOB. 

Cf!8-ARRAY,  ».  s.  "  Fr.  DUarroyer,-- 
ts  fisoider,  dUarray,  confound,  mar  the 
orier  or  &shioii  of;  also^  to  discomfit, 
weithrew,  or  put  to  rout  an  army,"  &c. — 
Gtf.  To  uncover,  uncloak,  undress;  to 
pat  out  of  order,  to  throw  into  confusion, 
^  (OBt     Diiarruy'ment,^-Feliham, 

BIB-ASSENT,  #.  -na.  Used  by  some 
sU  writers,  {e.  g.  E.  HaU,  Prynne)  qd. 
Bfunif,  (qv.) 
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DIS-ASSIDUITY,*  s.  Cessation  from 
assiduity  or  constant  and  continual  atten- 
tion.— *  Wbtton, 

DIS-ASSOCIATE,  v.  "  Fr.  Disassoeier, 
— ^To  disassociate,  break  company,  dissolve 
society,  separate  or  part  friends." — Cot. 

DIS'ASTER,  V.  s.     To  disaster  is  app. 

-LY,  av.      gen. — to  cause  or  produce  any 

-TRous.      ill  luck,  misadventure,  misfor- 

•TROUSLT.  tune,  calamity  or  distress ;  any 

misery  or  wretchedness. 

Fr.  Disattrst  It.  Disattro;  8p.  Destutre.  Sk. 
and  Jun.  uree  in  lubstance:  Dis-aslmmf  i.e. 
«<(i«M,— misiortune,  calamity,  k  malo  veluti  sidere, 
88  if  ttoxa  an  ill  star. 

DIS-AVAXJNCE.    See  Disadvancb. 

DIS-AVOUCH,*  V.    To  disavow,  (qv.) 
*Damel. 

DISAVOW,  V.  To  annul  a  vow,  to  re- 
-AL.  nounce  or  abjure,  refuse  to  abide 
-ANCE.*  by,  that  which  has  been  vow-ed, 
-MEMT.t  aoow-ed,  avouched  or  promised; 
and  then,  gen.,  to  disacknowledge,  to  dis- 
allow, to  disown,  to  disclaim. 
*  South.     iJVotton. 

DIS-BAND,  V.  -iNo.  "  Fr.  DUhander,-^ 
to  loose,  xmbind,  imbend ;  also,  to  easse,  to 
disband,  scatter,  disperse." — CoL     Un- 

DIS-BARK,  V.  "  Fr.  Desbarquer,  — to 
disembark,  (qv.)  put  aland,  set  sshore."— 
Cot. 

DIS-BARK,  V.  To  strip  off  the  hark. 
To  bark  is  sometimes  so  used. 

DIS-BECOME,  V.  Used  by  Massinger 
as  Mis'become,  (qv.) 

DIS-BELIEVE,  v.  To  disacknowledge, 
-ER.  disallow,  disown,  disclaim  —  any 
-LIEF,  thing  to  be  a  rule  of  life  ;  and 
gen.  to  discredit,  to  deny  to  be,  to^  deny  to 
be  right  or  true  ;  to  refuse  to  credit 

DIS-BENCH,*  V.  To  remove  from  a 
bench  or  seat — *Shak. 

DIS-BEND,  V.  Used  by  Stirling,  who 
appears  to  mean,  ndsbend,  bend  amiss. 

DIS-BIND,*  V .  To  free  from  bands  or 
bondage. — *Mede. 

DIS-BLAME,*  V.    To  free  from  blame. 
*Chaucer. 

DIS-BODIED,*  pt.     Freed  from   body. 
*GlanvilL 

DIS-BORD,*  V.    Opposed  to.  To  board  or 
to  go  on  board ;  as  Debark  is  to  Embark. 
Chapman. 

DIS-BOWEL,  or  Dis- embowel,  v.  To 
deprive  of,  to  empty  out  the  bowels,  the 
entrails,  the  interior  contents;  to  evis- 
cerate. 

Surrey  writes  De-boweL 
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BIS-BRANCH,*  v.    To  lop  off,  to  strip, 

deprive  or  divest  of  the  branehet ;  L  e.  that 

which  bends,  turns,  reaches,  extends,  *sc 

from  the  trunk ;  from  the  main  stem,  (met) 

"Holland,    Shak. 

DIS-BURDEN,  or  Disburthen,  v.  To 
free  from  a  burthen,  that  is  a  weight  or 
load,  borne  i  to  unload,  to  exonerate,  to 
discharge. 

DIS-BURGEON,*  ».  To  strip  off,  to 
divest  of,  the  bourgeom,  L  e.  buds  or  joung 
shoots. — *HollaneL 

DIS-BURSE,  9.  To  take  out  of  the 
-INO.  burse  or  purse  ;  to  pay  away  ;  to 
-MENT.  expend,  to  defray  expenses,  costs 
or  charges.     See  also  Deburse.    Re- 

DIS-C ALCEATION,*  «.  "  The  custom 
of  dis&Uceation,  or  putting  off  their  shoes  at 
meals." — Brown.  Cockeram  has  "  Discal- 
ceate, — to  put  off  one's  shoes." — *Mede, 

L.  DisealeeatuMt  without  shoes ;  from  dis,  and 
ealcear9,  to  put  on  shoes. 

DIS-CAMP,*  0.  Fr.  Descamper,—"  to 
raise  or  remove  a  can^ ;  to  depart  from 
the  camp," — Cot, 

To  remove,  or  cause  to  remove  or  go 
from,  the  camp.    See  To  Decamp. 
'Holland. 

DIS-CANDY,*  V.  To  reduce  from  a 
candied  state  ;  to  dissolve. — *Shak, 

]>IS*€ARD,0.  -INO.    To  throw  cordtf  out 
of  the  hand,  (as  usual  at  various  games.)  In 
The  Dumb  Knight,  written  Decard,  Oen. — 
To  throw  or  cast  or  send  away,  to  dis- 
miss ;  to  turn  away. 

Sp.  De*eortar;    Ft.  Eseorier;    It.  Scartarsf 
ehartas  abjlicere,  to  throw  away  caida. 

MS-CARNATE,'  ad.  Stripped,  de- 
prived or  divested  of  flesh. — *Glanmll. 

BIS-CASE,  V.  To  case  is  used  by  Shak. 
as  Dis  or  Un-case, — ^to  strip  off  the  case  ; 
sc.  that  which  takes,  receives,  holds  or  con- 
tains ;  to  divest,  strip  off  the  covering. 

DIS<;EPTATI0N,'  *.  (As  the  Fr.) 
"  Disputation,  contention,  arguing,  debat- 
ing, reasoning  about  a  matter." — Cot. 
*Not  uncommon  in  dd  writers. 
Sp.  Disoepta-cUm ;  FT.  -^ion;  L.  DisceptaHo, 
from  Ditceptare;  dis^  and  captare,  team  eapere^  to 
take.    Quasi  in  diversas  partes  eaptare.—Oeiner. 

DI-SCEPTER,*  V.  To  strip,  to  deprive, 
divest  of  his  sceptre. — *0.  Fletcher. 

BIS-CERN,  V.  To  see  or  perceive  clearly 
-ER.  and  distinctly;  to  distinguish  or 
-IBLE.  make  or  mark  the  difference ;  to 
-IBLT.  distinguish  or  discriminate  accu- 
-INO.  rately ;  to  look  or  observe  keenly, 
-INOLT.    shrewdly;  to  judge. 

-MENT.  Fr.  Diseem-er,'  It.  -*f«/  Sp.  -ir;  h. 
J>i*eemere.  Kuster  agrees  with  Voss.  that  L. 
Cem-^re,  6r.  Kpivctv,  properly  signifies  to  separate, 
to  disjoin ;  he  considers  it  then  to  have  been  app. 
to  denote :— to  see  any  thing  clearly  and  distinctly ; 
to  discern  (separate)  one  thing  from  another  hy 
sight ;  and  then,  further,  to  have  been  app.  to  the  I 
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mindi  I.e.  to  distinguish  aoeuiately  the  fticep- 
tlons,  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Cenun,  he 
observes,  plus  est  quam  viders.  And  see  Dxcxai, 
and  DiscsBBT.    In*  Un- 

BIS-CERP,  V.     To  pluck  asunder;  to 
-IBLE.  pull  or  plucK  or  tear  in  pieces ; 

-IBILITT.     to  sever,  to  dissever. 
-TIBLB.         L.  Discerpsrsi  to  plndc  swsy. 
-TIBILITY.   -WON. 

BIS-CESSION,""  s.     Going  away  fimo, 
departing,  retiring. — *Bp.  Hall. 
L.  Dis-eedere,  -cetswm,  to  go  away  fkom. 


BIS-CHARGE,  v.  s.  Gen.— to  unload; 
-ER.  to  take  out,  remove,  dispUMie,  a  loadi 
-INO.  weight  or  burthen,  a  cargo ;  to  dis- 
burden ;  to  free  or  release  or  dismiss  fix>m 
any  thing  burthensome,  oppressive,  trou- 
blesome or  inconvenient ;  from  any  thisg 
obligatory,  any  obligation  to  perform,  ic 
a  duty  or  office ;  to  free,  release  or  dismiss, 
gen. 

Fr.  Descharger.    Dis,  and  charg»,  camm  oik* 

rare,  to  load  a  ear ; — and  Discharge,  Low  L  DUeer' 

I    ffttrSf  e  corro  ponere,  to  put  out,  Chiow  oat,  of  s 

ear;  earrmm  ezonerare,  to  unload  a  car.— row. 

de  Vit.  Ser.  lib.  iv.  cZ.6, 

BIS-CHURCH,*  V.  To  free  from,  divert 
or  deprive  of  a  church, — *Bp.  Hatt. 

BIS-CIBE,*  V.    To  cut  or  tear  to  pieces. 
-ciND.t        Discition,  (Prynne,)  is  so  vriUen 
-cissiON.t    for  Decision. 
*XH.More.  *  Spenser.  ^Howell 
L.  DisHndrsre,  to  cut  apart. 

BISCIPLE,*  *.  t^.  Disciple,— mt  who 
-PLESS.  teaches  or  learns,  one  who 

-PLESHiP.        receives  learning  or  know- 
-PLiNE,  s.  V.     ledge  ;  and — 
-PLiN-ABLE.     Discipline,  v.*— to  tescb,  to 
-ABLENESS.      treat  as  a  disciple,  to  trtia 
-ARY.  up  to  learning  or  knowledge; 

-ARiAN,  ad.  s.  to  train  up  in  the  means  of 
-ER.  learning ;    in   good  ordff, 

-INO.  method,     regularity,     dili- 

-ANT.t  gence ;  in  good  conduct;  is 

all  good  habits; — to  order,  to  reignlsD^ 
exercise,  direct,  correct,  chastise. 
*Spenser.  Hammond.  ^Skelton. 
Fr.  Dis-dple;  It.  -cepoio ;  Sp.  -eipuio.  Ft 
Disciptinreri  It.  -are;  Sp.  -or;  L.  Diseip9h»: 
diseipUna,  from  discere.  Voss.  thinks  from  tbe 
Or.  AtdavK-ofiM.  Lennep  eonsiden  the  L.  M* 
ere,  to  be  no  other  than  the  Gx.  Auattv,  ^g^lfi^ 
petlere  vel  impellere,  expeUere,  cjicere,  otevcita: 
to  east  out,  throw  out,  se.  words  from  tbe  moBtta. 
Of  similar  origin,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  Eag. 
word,  to  shouif  i.  e.  shoot,  se.  woras  from  tte 
mouth.  The  L.  Dise-ere,  be  sumoses  to  Iwvf 
originated  from  Aiic«^iv  Qay  metath.  3«rcw.)  tas 
first  future  of  dcK-eiv,  to  east  or  throw.  Wheocs 
also  a«(n(or,  discus.  Upon  this  etym.  BcJueMM 
interprets  Disc-ere  lit  to  mean,  expellere  esgpns, 
identidem  dicere ;  to  throw  out  the  same  thuig 
frequently,  1. e.  to  say  the  same  thing,  (•6.)tffltt 
is  teadted,ot  taken ;  and  thus  to  ieaek,  Le-toms 
knowledge,  to  learn.    Con-  In-  Un- 

BIS-CLAIM,  V.    To  daim  (as  the  Fr.) 

-ER.  is  to  make  a  claim  to,  or  lay 

-INO.  in  a  claim  for ;  to  cbaSkagpt 

-CLAMATiON.*   demand,    pretend    a  title 

unto.— Cot    To  disdasm,-^ 
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To  (feiqr  Bach  title,  so  cluiUenged  or 
deimoded;  and,  gen. — ^To  disown,  to  re- 
Booncfc— *^p.  HalL 

DISCLOKE,*  «.  To  strip  off  or  direst 
of  s  elMt ;  of  any  covering  or  concealment ; 
to  meoter,  to  diaeorer,  to  disclose. 


DI&CLOSE,  «.  s.     To  tmcorer  or  dis- 

-Eft.     cover,  to  reveal,  to  open ;  to  make 

•VBK.  known,  to  tell,  thnt  which  has  been 

kept  concealed. 
L.  THiOm-dtnt  -^usm,  to  sepciate  things,  cIom 
ar  la  Msteet  vitii  each  othar.    Un> 


DI8<XOUD,*  V.    To  free  or  clear  from, 
to  fispcne  eloidt :  to  nnoofer. — ^Peliham, 


Dl&<!IX>UT,*  «.  To  free  from,  take  out 
of  a  dmd,  **  DUcUmt  his  crownes," — sc.  the 
etma  or  napkin  in  which  his  crowns  were 
vfapped.— *BjB.  HalL 

DIMOA8T,  or  Discost,  v.  To  go  away 
or  fa  from,  firom  the  coast  or  side  of;  to 
ksep  apart  or  distant ;  to  depart,  to  sepa- 
me  from.  "  Coa^img  and  disewutmg  from 
England  to  the  cotut  of  Fraonce,  and  from 
thence  to  England."— iSitov.  **  Never  will- 
ia^  diseott  from  truth  and  equity." — 


tt.  Diaeotte.  To  aeeoast^  (8k.)  is,— idlaw  laUri 
w^ftuftrtt  to  Join  aide  to  tide,  firom  the  L.  ComIa, 
iHmKul  ia,    faif  laUri  di^mmgare,  to  dl^oln  side 

ftOBIlidt. 

l)I8<X>LOUR,  e.  -ORATION.  To  be,  or 
caiae  to  be  without,  to  deprive  of,  colour  ; 
to  cbange  cUour ;  to  depnve  of  or  change 
the  hae  or  appearance ;  to  stain :  also,  to 
stun  or  tii^  with  various  colours. 

L.  Dt  ceiorort. 

BIS-COMFIT, «. «.    To  disperse,  to  rout, 

-nra.    to  put  to  rout  or  flight ;  to  defeat, 

-mc  todiaconcert 

fr,  Dltcon^e;  It.  Seon/lggere;  to  dladrate  or 

,  to  break  op,  rout  an  army ;— qd.  L.  Dis- 

I,  dtoiuBpere*  diaaol  vere,  to  unfix,  to  hMMen 

1)IS<;OMFORT,  «.  «.  To  eon^t,  is-~ 
-AiLE.  to  strengthen,  confirm,  help, 

-AiLBiiESS.  encourage,  cheer,  solace.  And 
-uss.  to  dUeomf&rt,  is — 

To  deprive  or  strip  of  that  which  cheers 
or  wkoea  or  inspirits ;  to  deject,  to  sadden, 
didMtttcn,  dispirit 

DiietofirtUst,  qd.  comfortless,  is  used  by 
8irT.lfore. 

iLWteo^fortor*;  Sp.  Deicon/off-or;  FT.  -er. 

IWCOMBCENB,  e.  To  commend,  is  to 
•AJB&  give  into  the  hands,  to  the  care  of 
•tnw.  snother ;  and  thus,  to  entrust,  to 
Mne  trustworthy.  To  discommend,  is— 
Todielare  not  trustworthy;  to  disapprove, 
is  laid  in  disrepute ;  to  censure  as  blame- 
woitlyf  to  blame. 

mMOMMODATE,  e.  "  Fr.  JDitcom- 
wMkr, — ^To  discommodate,  in- 
commodate,  hurt,  hinder,  bring 
damage,  breed  inconveniences 
uiito.'*^G9l. 
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DIS-COMMON, «.  T«  strip,  deprive  or 
-MUMB.  divest  of  the  right  of  commoii;  of 
-MONiNO.  a  eoMmon  right  or  usage.  Also 
—to  discommune,  or  to  deprive  of  conanu- 
MMtt,  expel  from  communion. 

DIS-COMPANY,*©.    To  deprive  of  awi- 
pany  ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  without  company, 
*B,  Jonson. 

DIS-COMPLEXION,*  v.  To  take  away 
or  spoil  the  general  appearance  or  hue ;  to 
discolour.— -jBeoM.  4"  P' 

DIS-COMPOSE,  V,  To  put  out  of  place 
-EDNE88.  or  order ;  to  disorder,  disarrange, 
-ITION.      unsettle,  disquiet,  disturb. 

-URE. 

DIS-COMPT.    See  Discount. 

DIS-CONCERT,  9.  -ion.  To  concerf  is, 
to  join  or  unite  for  the  same  purpose.  To 
disconcert, — to  undo  or  defeat  a  concert,  or 
concerted  plan ;  to  discompose,  to  confuse, 
to  abash. 

Disconcertion  has  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Curran. 

DIS-CONFORM-ABLE,  ad.  -ity.  Con- 
form,  is  to  be  or  cause  to  be  of  the  same 
Jorm,  as  another ;  to  be  uniform ;  to  comply 
with,  yield  or  assent  to,  sc.  a  set  form  of 
words.    See  Deformity. 

DisconformUy,  is — the  not  being  of  the 
same  form ;  dissimilarity,  unlikeness ;  the 
not  complying  with,  yidding  or  assenting 
to ;  non-compliance,  dissent. 

DIS-CONGRUITY,*  s.  Cons.— Incon- 
venience, inconsistency,  unsuitableness, 
unfitness,  disagreement,  disparity. 

*  R,  Mountagu.    Hale, 

DIS-CONNECT,  ».  -ion.  To  separate 
or  sever  things  knitted  or  enfolded  together ; 
and  gen. — to  separate,  to  dissever,  to  disjoin 
or  disunite,  to  put  asunder. 

DISK^ONSENT, «.  Not  to  think  or  feel 
as  othen  do;  to  think  or  feel  di&rently 
from  othen;  to  differ,  to  disagree.  See 
Dissent,  and  Disassent. 

*  TyndalL    Milton.     UdoL 

DIS-CONSOLATE,  ad.      Destitute  of 

-LT.       cofwo^Uion,  of  comfort;  comfortless, 

-NESS,   hopeless,    disheartened,    forsaken, 

-ion.     abandoned,  deserted,  refusing  con- 

solution  or  comfort. 
Th.  Desconso-U  ;  %^,'lado;  It  Seotuolato  ;  L. 
Comolariy  to  eoiMofo,  or  soothe  by  converae  the 
mlnda  or  feelinga  of  the  toUtarp. 

DISCONTENT,  v.  ad.  s.  To  dissatisfy ; 
-ation.  to  wish  or  cause  to  wish  for  some- 
-EDLT.  thing  more  or  different,  for  a 
-BDNBSS.  change ;  to  be  ill  at  ease,  to  be 
-INO.  uneasy ;  not  pleased  with  things 
-MBNT.      as  they  are ;  to  displease. 

Sp.  Diteontento  ;  It.  DiteontentOt  teontento;  L. 
ConUntu*,  qui  coniinet  quod  animo  satiafaciat; 
and  thua,  aatisfled. 
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]>IS-CONTINU£,  9.  To  cease  from 
-AircB.  keeping  or  holding  together;  to 
•ATION.  make  a  break,  or  stop  from  keeping 
-ER.  or  holding  together;  to  cease  or 
-INO.  leare  off;  to  stay  or  stop,  to  break 
-ItT.  or  interrupt,  the  permanence,  the 
-0U8.  perseverance,  the  conjunction  or 
connexion  ; — "  to  surcease,  intermit,  for- 
bear, put  off  for  a  time." — Cot. 

Fr.  JDiwottKmMT.  ComUntu,  fhnn  L.  Contttura^ 
to  eontaln  or  hold  together. 

DISrCONVENIENT,*  ad.  -ENCE.t  "  Fr. 
DiteomfemTf — to  disagree,  to  be  at  odds 
with;  to  be  unfit  for  or  unlike  unto;  to 
dissent  from." — Cot 

Disagreeing,  unsuiting,  unfitting. 

*Bp.  ReynMU,    ^JSaeon, 

DIS-CORD,  9.  c.    To  be  or  cause  to  be  of 

-ANT.  a  different  heart  or  mind ;  to  have 

-ANTLT.  a  different  will  or  inclination,  wish, 

-ANCB.  or  desire ;  to  be  at  rariance ;  to 

-ANCT.  disagree;  not  to  harmonize;  to 

-INO.  be  incongruous ;  to  be  inoonsist- 

-ABLE.*  ent,  dissimilar,  unlike. 

-PUL.t  *Ckiiucer.     ^Spenser.     iBp.  HalL 

-OUS.t  Ft.  DUeord-er;  It  -are;  Sp.  -«r;  L. 
J}iiC9r»,  Opposed  to  L.  Coneort,  being  of  the 
■ame  heart  at  mind.    Un- 

DIS-CORRESPONDENT,*  ad.     Not 

answering  one  to  another ;  unsuitable,  imfit 
*  W.  Mountague, 

DIS-COST,*  V.    To  part,  or  keep  apart  or 
removed,  or  distant     See  Discoast. 
*Barrow. 

DISOOVER,  0.  To  diteooer,  is— as  the 
-ABLE.  Fr.  **  Deseouorirt  to  discover; 
-EH.  to  uncover,  to  unhil;  denude,  lay 
-T.  naked,  lay  bare ;  to  disclose,  de- 

-MENT.*  tect,  manifest,  open,  lay  open, 
exposed  unto  the  world's  view;  also  to 
descry,  discern,  perceive  afar  off." — Cot. 
Or  rather  thus : — ^To  remove  any  thing  put 
or  placed  over;  any  thing  overlaid,  any 
thing  that  hides,  cloaks,  conceals,  shelters, 
or  protects ;  (to  im-cover),  to  find  by  such 
removal ;  by  search,  by  inquiry.  Oen. — to 
find;  to  discern,  to  come  in  view  of;  to 
detect,  to  disclose,  to  expose  to  view,  to 
reveal;  to  bring  to  light;  to  find  out,  to 
invent,  (qv.) — *  Fairfax. 

Ft.  Dts-eomwir ;  8p.  -cubrir;  It.  Dhcoprir*. 
Covtr,  to  pat,  place,  or  lay,  orer,  oq  w  agaiost. 
In-  Un* 

DIS-€OUNSEL,*v.  To  counsel  or  advise 
not ;  to  dissuade.— *jBem«r«.    Sjpenter. 

DIS<JOUNT,  or  Dis-coicrr,  v. «.  -count- 
er. "  Fr.  Deteompter, — ^to  account  (Ibr  the 
profits  of  land,  &c  received),  to  account 
back,  to  make  a  back  reckoning.'* — Cot. 

Ducount, — a  sum  paid  back  (or  deducted) 
from  a  principal  sum,  for  the  use  of  the 
latter. 

DIS<JOUNTENANCE,  r.  *.  -er.  To 
countenance,  app.  cons,  is^to  give  encou- 
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ragement,  support,  power,  patronage.  And, 
to  diicountenaneef  is — ^To  discourage,  to  dis- 
hearten ;  to  abash,  to  put  out  of  eomatenanett 
to  refuse  or  deny  support  or  patronage. 
Fr.  J>eseontenaHeer. 

DIS-COURAGE,  v.  s.  To  diseoqrage, 
-ABLE,  unhearten,  (L  e.  dishearten*)  finr, 
-ER.  frighten,  appal,  put  into  doubt, 
-MENT.  drive  out  of  heart,  bring  out  of 
-INO.  conceit  with  his  own  fortune  or 
worth. — Cot. 
It.  Diieoraggiart ;  Fr.  J}«9wur9ger.    Vtk- 

DIS-COURSE,  V.  s.  To  pass  from 
-EH.  thought  to  thought,  topic  to  topic, 
-ING.  sul^ects  or  parts  or  divisions  of  a 
-IVE.  subject  to  others ;  fit>m  premises  to 
-LESS,  conclusions;  to  talk,  or  speak,  or 
write  at  large ;  to  converse,  to  reason ;  to 
employ  or  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind 
in  examining  the  portions  of  a  subject;  to 
treat  of,  to  dilate  or  expand  or  extend,  iSk 
views,  Uie  contemplations  of  the  mind. 

Spenser  uses  the  t.  DUcoarse,  lit. — rvm- 
ning  about 

^.  Du-cours;  It  -eorto;  8p.  -^wwo;  Fr.  Di*- 
eourir;  It. -correre;  Sp. -ctnrir;  from  the  L  IMt- 
eurrere,  to  ran  apart,  ec.  (met.)  from  one  thcmght, 
notion  or  idea,  to  another. — Sk.  Diteomrm  pro- 
pria est  sermo  vagus  atqae  hino  Inde  aeoenitiikr* 
^ttn.    See  Discuaiioir. 

DIS-COURTEOUS,*  ad.  Courtetm/r- 
-EousLT.  having  the  manners  of  a  covrf,  of 
-EST.  eottrtierSf  or  those  who  folloir  a 

-SHIP.  coctrf ;  sc.  endeavouring  to  please 
or  to  gain  or  win  favour.     DUcmtrteoat,'- 

Not  having  the  manners  of  a  courtier ; 
careless,  heedless  of  pleasing,  of  gaining  or 
winning  fitvour;  uncomplaisant,  onciTil, 
rude. 

Speed  uses  To  diseourt, — qd.  dismin 
Jrom  court. — *B.  Jonson, 

Fr.  Ducourtoit. 

DIS-GRADLE,*  o.  To  come,  to  rise,  (si 
an  infiuit)  from  the  cradle,  the  nursery ;  to 
come  forth,  to  burst  forth. — *Ford. 

DIS-GREDIT,  V.  i.     To  disbeHeve,  to 

-ABLE,  think  not  secure  or  assured ;  to  dii- 

-ING.    trust,  to  have  no  confidence  in ;  to 

-OR.      ffive  or  allow  no   credit  unto,  to 

deprive  of  credit,  to  disgrace. 

Fr.  JMeroire»  or  dueroirt;  It.  DUcre-ieni  Sf. 

'ditO. 

DIS<!REET,  or  Discrete,  v.  ad.  To  du- 
-CRBBTNE88.  cTote,  lit  is, — ^to  sepaTSts^  to 
-CRET-iON.  disjoin ;  and,  the  ad.  lit— sepa- 
-lONAL.  rate,  disjoined,  distinct  (MeL 
-lONALLT.  as  now  written)  Ditereet  k, — 
-lONART.  Seeing  or  perceiving  distinct- 
-IVE.  -LT.  ly;  distinguishing  accursMy; 
-IVELT.*  circumspect,  heedful,  prori- 
dent  or  prudent ;  cautious  in  obserriiv 
times  and  seasons ;  judicious. 

Fr.  "  Diter^tum, — (true)  discerning;  a 
difference  made,  or  a  sensibleness  of  dif- 
ference had,  between  things ;  hence,  jiid||^ 
ment,  advisedness,  knowledge;  wit  enoi^ 
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to  fi&d  flit  what*  s  good,  to  etehew  what  Is 
btd,  aad  to  make  tSe  best  tue  of  either." — 
^it  -*BfL  Riekardaom, 

tt.Di$^ti;  lUit  8p.  -ercto;  L.  DU<trtur§, 
•«r«tev  to  sepuste,  to  dUiloln.  See  DitcsaH. 
ID-Ua- 

IHS^REPANT,  ad.  Oen.  as  Fr.,— 
•ivcs.  "  Difierent,  diugreeing  from,  re- 
-ARcr.  pugnant  unto." 

ft  nmtp  iiM<,  Hixl ;  It.  It  8p.  -Ante  ;  L.  Dit- 
tr^fum,  p.  |u  of  dia-ertp9r€y  to  dUbr  in  Mundp 
(M^  oui  trtpare,  to  make  a  noiie.) 

DISCRETE.    See  Disckebt. 

DISCRIMINATE,  a.  ad:    Toaepante, 

•ATILT.  to  disjoin,  to  distinguiah  ; '  to 

-4TIQV.  mark  or  note  or  observe,  ^ffe- 

-Atmu  lences,  distinctions. 

'AnvBiT.  *Lord  Miu^field.    ^Harvey. 

'Mtet,  *  L.  DUerimim-mnt  Httum  ;  to  tepante, 

^tmmi  {4i*,  aod  criaun,  from  Or.  KpiMiy.) 

^^■"  la-  Un- 

DIM!ROWK,*  «.    To  strip  or  take  oS, 
to  direst,  to  deprive  of,  a  croum- 
*Waner,  Bp,  HalL 

BIS-CULPATE,  V.  -ion.*  To  clear  from 

Uinu;  to  free  from  censure:    or,  more 

BBBsUj,  to  tseulpaiet  {qv,}—* Burke, 
Sp.  Di$c4lpar  ;  L.  Culpa, 

BIS-CUMBENCT,  s,  -cubitort.    App. 

ti>-~die  reelining  posture    in  which    the 

Oneks  and  Bomana  took  their  meals; — 

lymg  along  at  their  meals. 
L  IHtemmbtrt,  to  lie  apart.    See  Dbgumbsmt. 

iyiS€UMB£R,orDi8-£NcuifBBR,«.  To 

free  from  a  load  or  burden ;  to  unload,  dis- 

bsrden,  exonerate. 
It  IHt  grombrare,  Sgrowtbrart, 

BIMTOKE,*  V.  Fr.  Detcotwrir,  to  dis- 
cover, (qv.) — *OiaMeer  to  Spenser, 

BIS-CURSION,  9.  A  paaaing  from 
-s-iVE.  thought  to  thought,  topic  to 
•1VBLT.  topic,  from  premises  to  conclu- 
•tvERiss.  sions ;  reasoning,  arguing.  See 
-OKI.        Discourse. — *AddUcm, 

-ItT.* 

DISCUSS, «.  To  shake  apart  or  away, 
-DU.  to  dissipate,   to   disperse,  to 

'MM.  gift;    and    thua,    to   seek   or 

-ITB.  search  into,  examine  or  try; 

-miiT,ad.s.  to  inveatigate,  to  debate. 

ft.  Diaeui-«r;  Sp.  -Ir;  It.  ft  L.  DUcvUrt,  to 
•haka  aput,  (dit  and  ^Haterf,  to  shake.}   In-  Un- 

DISDAIN, «.  a.  To  think  or  eateem  un- 
-rvnL  worthy,  undeserving;  to  think, 
-nuT.  esteem  or  consider  unworthy, 
-Nunaa.  unbecoming ;  to  scorn,  to  de- 
spise, to  contemn,  to  spurn  at ; 
*  not  to  yoochsafe,  not  to  conde- 
scend. 

-^OBLT.t    *Hfrde.     imr  T,  ElffoL     XBale, 
ft.  JktdtApur  :  It.  JHsdtfmart,  Sdagnart ;  Sp. 
"DmUmar;  L.  D^ignarf,  dignari,  to  think  or 
wlana  verlli^.    See  Dazoir. 

mSDEIFT,*  9.  To  deprive  of,  or  deny 
Mi  Deity  or  Godhead.-**f  eftAom. 
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DIS-EASE,  9,  ».  To  deprive  of  eate,  to 
-EDNBss.  make  or  cause  to  be  tmeasyg  to 
-FUL.*  disquiet,  to  disturb,  to  trouble; 
-FULNE88.t  to  be  or  cause  to  be  in  pain,  in 
-LY.t  aickness ;  to  affect,  infect  with 

-MENT.f  pain  or  sickness;  to  be  un- 
sound, unhealthy,  morbid;  afflicted  with 
any  distemper,  malady,  weakness  or  in- 
Unmty.    See  Mis-ease. 

Wiclifrendersthetw.  Jffligere,Inquietari, 
to  €Ute€ue,  and  sf.  JEnamue,  and  Prettura, 
disease. — *iBacon,    ^SUhey,    iChasteer. 
FT.  ad,  DuaUs. 

DIS-EDGE,*  V.    To  deprive  of  iU  edge, 
keenness,  sharpness ;  to  blunt,  to  dull. 
*Shak. 

DIS^EMBARK,  v.  -mo.  "  To  disembark 
or  unload  a  ship :  also,  to  land  or  go  ashore 
out  of  a  ship,"  &c. — CoL    See  Disbark. 
It.  Sbarear$;  Vi.  JDhtmbargmer, 

mS-EMBABKASS,  «.  Fr.  *<  DSsem- 
barrasser, — To  unpester,  disentangle;  rid 
from  intricateness  or  trouble." — Cot, 

BIS-EMBAY,*  V.  To  get  out  of,  to  clear 
the  hay, — *Sherbttnie, 

DIS-EMBITTER,  v.  To  free  from  hU- 
teness,  from  acrimony. 

DIS-EMBODY,  v.  To  embody,  (app.  to 
soldieiy,) — is  to  convoke  or  assemble  into  a 
body,  or  corps  ; — and  To  disembody, — to 
diamiss  them  from  such  assemblage,  and 
the  services  attending  upon  it    See  Dis- 

BODY. 

DIS-EMBOGUE,  v.    To  discharge  from 

the  mouth,  to  vomit,  to  emit,  to  c^ject,  to 

evacuate. 

I  believe,  aaya  Sk.  from  obaoleto  Fr.  Dit  or  dss- 
emboadur;  It.  Shwcmre:  said  of  a  river,  where 
it  dischargei  itielf  by  a  mo«<A  or  estuary  Into  the 
aea.  Fr.  Bowk* ;  It.  Boeeat  the  mouth,  from  the 
L.  Bueca,  cawiUu  interior  genarum.  Fr.  Sn^bou- 
ekure,  a  mouth  or  pasaage.  Ba^ogu§  haa  not 
been  adopted  by  ua. 

DIS*EMBOSOMED,*  s.  Removed,  de- 
parted, disclosed,  from  Uie  ftofosk— «*  Yomng, 

DIS-EMBOWEL    See  Disbowel. 

DIS-EMBRANGLE,*  v.    To  free  from 
dispute,  squabbling,  or  quarrelling. 
Bjh  Berkeley. 

DIS-EMBROIL,  v.  To  free  from  broU 
or  brawl,  confuaion,  trouble,  disorder. 

DIS-EMPIRE,*  ».  To  deprive  of  wi|>«-«, 
of  command.— *Ji9eedL 

DIS-EMPLOY,'  V.  To  free  from,  to  dis- 
miss ftt>m,  the  engasements,  the  occu- 
pations of  business. —  Bp.  Taylor, 

DIS-ENABLE.    See  Disable. 

DIS-ENAMOURED,*#.  Freed  from  the 
captivity,  the  thraldom,  of  love — *Shelton, 

BIS-ENCHANT,  v.  -meet.  To  free 
from  tnehantmenii  from  the  influence  or 
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power  of  charms  or  ipells ;  to  deliver  firom 
deluuon,  from  fascination ;  to  dis-encharm. 
Fr.  DhtnchamUr. 

DIS-ENCHARM,*  v.  To  free  from  the 
influence  of  ehanm  or  incantations ;  to  dis- 
enchant; to  deliver  from  delusion,  from 
fascination. — *Bp.  Taylor. 

DIS-ENCOURAGEMENT,'  s.     The 

original  folio  of  the  Spectator  reads  Diten- 
etmragement.  The  common  reading  is  Dit- 
amragemetU,  (qv.)— '*^o0cL 

DIS-ENCUMBER,  o.    See  Discumbkr. 

BIS-ENGAGE,  e.  -ment.  To  free,  de- 
liver or  release  from  engagetneniti  from  any 
thing  which  binds  or  confines  or  holds 
fast ;  to  free  from  an  obligationi  an  attach- 
ment, an  affection  or  desire ;  to  disjoin, 
separate  or  disentangle.    Fr.  Diaengager, 

DIS-ENNOBLE*  o.    To  strip, divest  or 
deprive  of  any  thing  ennobling;    of  that 
which  confers  renown  or  a  good  name. 
^Guardian. 

DIS-ENROLL,*  v.  To  enroW,— is  to  write 
down  in  a  roll  or  volume,  in  a  register,  a 
list    To  ditenroll,  is,^to  strike  out,  blot 
out  from  a  roll,  volume,  register  or  list 
*Donne. 

DIS-ENSLAVE,*  v.  To  free,  release  or 
deliver  from  ilavery,  from  servitude,  from 
captivity. — *Soutk, 

DIS-ENTANGLE,  v.  -ment.  To  free, 
deliver  or  release  from  entanglement ;  from 
being  tied,  bound,  folded,  knitted,  laced, 
perpTezed  together ;  to  release  or  relieve 
from  perplexity,  embarrassment,  or  intri- 
cacy. 

DIS-ENTHRALL,  «.  To  free,  deliver 
or  release  from  thraldom,  i.  e.  from  servi- 
tude or  slavery ;  from  the  dominion  of  a 
master  or  tyrant 

BIS-ENTHRONE.*    See  Dethrone. 
*  Milton.  Heytpood, 

DIS-ENTITLE,*  e.  To  deprive  of  that 
which  entitles,  of  the  title  or  name,  under 
which  a  claim  to  certain  rights  is  made  or 
granted. — *Bp,  Taylor,    South, 

DIS-ENTRAIL,*  v.  To  deprive  of  the 
entrails,  bowels  or  intestines;  to  disem- 
bowel.— *Spenser.     Fr.  Disentrailler, 

DIS-ENTRANCE,*  v.    To  free,  relieve, 
restore,  from  trance,  or  swoon. 
*Hudibras. 

DIS-ESPERANCE,*  *.  «  Fr.  D^ses- 
pSrance,  desperateness,  despair,  (qv.)" — 
Cot, — ^Chaucer, 

DIS-ESPOUSE,*  V.  To  free  or  release 
from  espousal!  to  debar  or  prevent  from 
espousal !  to  prevent  the  union  of  those 
betrothed. — *MiUon. 
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DIS-ESTEEM,  v,  «.  *' msesAmet,'-^ 
-ER.  disest«9m,    neglect,   contemii, 

-TIMATION.  set  nought  by,  make  no  reck- 
oning o£" — Cot, 

DIS-EXERCISE,*  v.  To  deprire  ef 
exorcise  or  employment— *ifiJtofi. 

DIS-FAME.*    See  Defame.— VjcioM. 

DIS-FANC Y,*  e.  Not  Xo  fancy ;  to  liai« 
no  fancy,  no  fisnei/ul  liking,  no  pardalily 
for. — *Hammond, 

DIS-FASHION,*  e.  To  disform,  to  &- 
figure.— *5i(r  T.  More* 

DIS-FAyOUR,0.«.   •' Fr.  DH/iwfiiflr,- 

-ABLE.    to    dirfaoour,    not  to  fmours  to 

-ABLT.  withdraw  his  favour  from,  to  binUh 

-ER.       from  his  favour," — Cot.    To  dia- 

grace. 

DIS-FIGURE,  V,  s,  -MEHT.  "  Fr.  D^ 
gurer  or  de^figurer, — to  disfiguref  dsSam, 
deikce,  disgrace,  to  spoyl  the  fashion,  nur 
ihejlgure  ot" — Cot, 

DIS-FLESH,*  V,     To  free,  or  leleaie 
fi^m,  to  get  rid  o^  to  waste  Hhejlesk, 
*Shelton. 

DIS-FOREST.    See  Disafforbst. 

DIS-FRANCHISE,  v.  -memt.    To  » 

franchise,  (Sk.)  is  to  endow  with  the  libo^ 
ties  and  privileges  of  a  firee  citisen. 

To  disfranchise,^^ 

To  deprive  of  certain  liberties  or  pri- 
vileges. 

FT.  De^ranekir  ;  It  Dt^firunears. 

DIS-FRIAR,*  V,    To  strip,  divest  or  de- 
prive of  the  rank  or  order  of  ayrtsr. 
*Sir,  B,  Sandys,    Fuller, 

DIS-FURNISH,  «.    To  strip  or  deprfte 
-ISHING.  o{  furniture ;  of  any  thing  bone 
-ITVRE.  or  brought  into  possession  or  o^ 
cupation ;  and,  gen. — 
To  strip,  divest,  or  deprive. 

DIS-GAGE,*v.  To  free  from,  reliere  or 
release  from  gage,  pledge  or  pawn.  See 
DiBENOAQE.— ComeiMi,  1594.    HoUaad. 

DIS-GALLANT,*  r.    To  strip  or  fifeit 
or  deprive  of  gallantry,  of  a  gallaiU  tfUiL 
*B,  Jonson, 

DIS-GARLAND,*  ».  To  strip  off,  diw» 
off,  a  garland,  L  e.  that  which  girds,  cneb- 
cles  or  surround,  sc.  the  head. 
JOrummond, 

DIS-GARNISH, «. -GARRISON.  Toitrip 
ofl^  or  deprive  of  the  garniture  or  on»- 
ment;  to  divest  or  deprive  ofj^todi^ 
frimish.    Fr.  Desgamir, 

DIS-GEST,  V,  -lOK.  i  e.  Digest,  and  ff^ 
gestion,  (qv.) 

DIS-GLORIFY,*  v.  To  strift  to  *■ 
prive,  or  divest  of  glory,'-* ifili^^ 
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DIS 

BIS-GORGE,  r.  -MENT.    To  throw  out 
from  tbe  sMsfA;   to  empty  out  from  the 
flMsM ;  to  fadiazge  ;  to  throw  forth. 
It. 


DIS-GOSPBL,*  •.  To  separate,  to  differ, 
frwn  the  Gmpetf  or  doctrines  of  the  QatpeL 

DISORACE,  «.  «.  To  atrip,  deprive  or 
•Tcu.  divest  of  Efface  or  favour ;  to  dis- 
-mj.T.  firvonr ;  to  dishonour,  to  degrade ; 
•El.  to  put  or  bring  to  shame  or  in- 
-auk  &my. — *FeUkam. 
-IVE.*     Vt.  BiMtm-ettr;  It.  -t^an;  Sp.  Dt^a- 


Dl&G&ADE,*  e.    Degrade,'-U>  throw  or 
'VAjt^  «.  cast  down  from  rank  or  degree. 
-OBESSyt*.  *Jf.  Rogers,    in    Fox.      North, 

DI&GREGATE/v.  To  separate  things 
eoOeeted,  gathered,  or  assembled  together ; 
to  i^arate ;  to  disperse. 

*BtmiIL  &More.  HoOtmd. 

ft.  JHtariumr  ;  It.  -ore. 


IXIS<jUISE,  9.  «.  To  Strip  off,  throw  off 
-EBLT.  the  (usual)  gmte,  manner  or  dress ; 
•ESRBsa.  and  as  the  Fr.  Desguiser,  **  to 
-EB.  counterfeit  or  set  a  false  coat  or 
-BOi  eIoss  on;  to  alter,  adulterate, 
-MBiiT.*  uUify,  sophisticate."~Co/. 
IH^uising  is  com.  app.  to  certain  pas- 
bjr  di^uisers,  or  performers  in  dU- 


I>IS<}UST,  9.  s.     "  Fr.  Detgouster,  _  to 

-noLT.       distaste,  loath,  dislike."— Cbf. 

•ruL.*        Also, — ^to  eause  loathing  or  dis- 

•nrufESSwt  like. — *BarTow,    ^Sir  W.  Jonus, 

ft.  Dttomuter;  It  DUgtutean.  Aliquid  flu- 
UUn^  fattgnari,  I.  e.  maid  mo  molests  gmtlMn,  to 
tHte  01 «  mpteasantlj.— iS^ 

DISH,  9.  i.  -FULL.    To  Mth, — ^to  put  or 

plaec  in  a  dith  or  platter. 

A.&iKic»;  D.DS**;  Qn.Tkitek;  Sw.lHek, 
Widi  the  ooouat  of  idl,  aayt  Wach.,  flrom  Or. 
Atn-ot  i  h,  Disc-US ;  and  io  called  from  the 
*kafc.  To  fhe  same  purport,  Ihre.  The  A.  S. 
iNKt  te  QMd  la  the  A.  8.  verrion  of  Matt  zfv. 
nd  abo  la  Uaik:  It  la  also  app.  to  a  tablel- 
ike Mie  of  mimey-ebaiigm.  Sm  DlBK,  DsiK, 
sadDAu. 

BIS-HABILLE,  j^  ad,  Fr.  DSthabiUir, 
(Coc)  "To  disarray,  unclothe,  make  un- 
ff^i  put  or  take  off  clothes;"  to  divest 
^  tke  kabUimtnU,  to  array  negligently,  in- 
frnnaUy.  Dryden  does  not  endenizen  the 
VMd ;  he  writes  Dtthabitit.  **  We  have  a 
^iad  of  sketch  of  dress,  if  I  may  so  call 
i^  nnoDg  us,  which,  as  the  invention  was 
fiwcigs,  is  called  a  dUhahUle :  every  thing 
is  twovn  on  with  a  loose  and  careless  air." 

WS.HABIT,*v.  Fir.  Z)|»Afl  Wer,— to  ««**. 
<iMi<,  to  deprive  of  inkabitanU;*  (Cot) 
to  ronove  from  its  habitatum,  dwelling  or 
•fcMfing  place.— *<SA<iJir. 
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DISkHAKMONY,*  *.  -lous.     Want  of 
harmony,  of  concert,  of  union  ;  discord. 
*GlamnlU. 

DIS-HEARTEN,  V.    To  deprive  of  A«ar/ 
-EN-iNQ.    or  courage,  of  animation,  ardour, 
-EDNESS.*  hope  or  confidence;  to  discou- 
rage, to  daunt,  to  depress,  to  deject 
Goodwin. 

DIS'HEIR,v.    See  Disinherit.-— *^;7tf<fd 

-HER-IT,  V.     -IT-ING.     -I80N. 
-ITANCE.  -IZE,*  9.     -IZING.* 

DIS-HELMED,*  oJ.    Ft.  Detheauhner^ 
to  deprive  of  the  helme  or  helmet 
JBemers* 

DI-SHEYEL,  0.  To  separate,  disperse, 
or  scatter  the  hair;  to  hang  in  disorder, 
discomposedly. 

Tt.  Discheveler ;  It.  Seapigliare ;  ¥t.Cheveul; 
It  CapigU.  From  h.  Capiiti,  the  hair  of  the  head, 
capitis  pilus. 

DIS-HONEST,  ad.  r.  The  (ul.— Destitute 
-LY.  of,  void  of  honesty,  of  good  faith  or 
-T.  probity;  fraudulent,  deceitful,  faith- 
less, unchaste.  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  Dishonourable. 

To  dishonest,  by  our  old  writers,  is  equi- 
valent to  To  dishonour,  to  disgrace.  "  They 
do  dishonest  yo  congregation  of  Christ" 
Tyndall.  "  To  defile  and  dishonest  the  ad- 
monicions  of  the  GhospeV* — VddL 
Ft.  Dis-honneste  ;  It. -otusto  ;  ^Sp.  Dsshonetto, 

DIS-HONOUR,  «.  s.  To  deprive  of 
-ABLE,  honour,  of  esteem,  of  value;  of 
-ABLY,  any  thing  honoured,  esteemed, 
-ER.  highly  valued  or  prized;  to  dis- 
-INO.  esteem,  to  disvalue,  to  disregard, 
to  disgrace ;  to  bring  or  reduce  to  shame 
or  ignominy.    See  Dishonest. 

DIS-HORN,*  9.  To  strip  off,  or  deprive 
of,  horns.  Formed  by  Shak.  to  suit  the 
occasion. — *Shak, 

DIS-HUMOUR,  9.*  ».t  To  be,  or  cause 
to  be,  out  of  humour ;  out  of  good  humour, 
or  temper. — *B.  Jonson*    ^Spectator. 

DIS-IMPROVE,"  9.  -MENT.t  To  pro9e, 
is  to  put  to  trial  or  experiment,  to  establish 
or  confirm  by  proof,  to  better  by  trial  or 
essay,  to  improve.    To  disimprove,  is — 

To  strip  or  deprive  or  divest  of  improoe- 
ment ;  to  deteriorate,  to  render  worse  or 
inferior. — *^Bp,  Taylor.    ^Swift. 

DIS-INCLINE,  V.  -ATioN.  To  bend  or 
turn  a  different  way;  aversely;  to  indis- 
pose, to  disaffect,  to  disfavour. 

DIS-INCORPORATION,  *.  A  de- 
privation of  the  privileges  and  powers  of 
incorporated  places  or  persons. 

DIS-INCREASE,*  v.  s.  I  e.  Decrease, 
(qy.) — ^Iddgate,  Chaucer. 

DIS-INFLAME,V  To  dise«/,  to  deprive 
oifiame,  of  heat,  of  ardour.^-'CAiqMMiN. 


DIS 


DIS 


DIS-INGEKUITY, «.    DiHngenwnu  a, 

-uous.        — ^unfittingi  unbecoming  a  free- 

-OU8-LT.     born  man,  a  gentleman;   illi- 

-NB88.        beral,    mean,    mean  -  spirited, 

uicandid,  un&ir. 

BIS-INHABIT,*  V.    See  Dishabxt. 
*Hackl»yt. 

DIS-INHERIT,  V,  To  deprive  of,  pre- 
-ANCE.  vent  from  having  an  inkeritanee  ; 
-RI80N.  to  dUhtir,  or  disherit  (qqv.)  ;  to 
put  out  of  regular  hereditary  descent 

DIS-INTER,  V.  To  release  from  an 
earthly  covering ;  gen.  to  disclose,  to  un- 
veil.    Fr.  Diiinterrer. 

DIS-INTERESS,  or  -est,  o.  Dirinter- 
-T-ED,<wi  ested,  or  disinteretsedt  is — ^without 
-EDLT.  interest,  gain  or  profit;  not  seek- 
-EDNESS.  ing,  having  no  view  to,  no  wish 
-8-UBNT.*  for,  interest,  gain,  benefit,  profit 
or  advantage ;  not  influenced  by  fitvour  or 
I  partiality ;  impartiaL 

To  disinterest  is, — to  separate  from  the 
interest,  to  abandon  the  party.  "  Fr.  Disin- 
tiresser, — to  rid  from  all  interest  in." — Cot. 
"  If  he  would  disinterest  himself  from  the 
queen." — Camden.  "  It  is  a  great  absur- 
dity to  imagine  that  God  should  wholly 
disinterest  those  two  noble  leading  affections 
of  hope  and  fear,  from  having  any  thing  to 
do  in  man's  salvation." —  South. 

Warburton  uses  Disinteresting,  as  equiv. 
to  Uninteresting  ;  i.  e.  having  no  interest, 
nothing  to  win  or  gain  favour  and  attention. 

*Prior. 

DIS-INVALIDITY, «.  Corruptly  used 
by  R.  Mountagu  as  DisvaUdity  or  Invalidity; 
want  of  validity,  strength  or  force. 

DIS-INVITE,*  V.  To  undo,  to  revoke  or 
recall  an  invitation, — *Sir  J.  Finett. 

DIS-INVOLVE,*  V.  To  unroll,  unfold, 
disclose. — *  Young, 

DIS-INURE,*  V.  To  strip,  divest  or 
deprive  of,  usage  or  custom. —  Milton. 

DIS-JOIN,  V.  To  sunder  or  put  asunder 
-JOiffT,v. s. ad.  things  joined;  to  dispart, 
-INO.  to  separate,  to    sever;    to 

-LY.  disumte,  to  loose ;  to  divide, 

-jimcT.  to  part  or  partition. 

-JUNCT-iOM.    -rvE,  s.  ad.    -ivblt.    -ure. 
Fr.  Diijfoindre ;  L.  Dis-^umgers,  -^netum. 

DIS-JUBGE,*  V.  To  strip,  divest,  or 
deprive  of,  the  rank  and  authority  of  a 
jndge.^*  State  Trials,  Dr.  John  Hewet. 

DISK,  s.  App.  cons., — to  the  form  or 
shape  of  the  thing  thrown — figura  plana  ac 
rotunda. 

A  plane  round  figure. 

L.  biteu*  ;  Or.  AtaK-ov,  from  hicrxtvi  to  throw. 

DIS-KINDNESS,  s.  Used  by  Search 
as  more  emphatic  than  the  common  word 
l/ttkindness. 
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DIS-LIEJB, «.  «.  To  diateat,  to  dissenc, 
-INO.  to  disapprove,  disincline;  to  ure 
-ER.  no  common  {Uke)  or  similar  wiU, 
-NESS.*  feeling,  inclination  or  disposition 
or  affection  for ;  to  have  an  ill  will  towards ; 
to  be  displeased  with  or  averse  from. 
DisUkeness, — dis-sunUarity. — *Imkt, 

DIS-LIMN,*  V.  To  destroy  the  Umm^, 
the  picture,  the  delineation,  the  form  «t 
figure,  depictured  or  delineated.— *Adfc. 

DIS-LOCATE,  V.  -ION.    To  put  oot  of 

plaee,  out  of  joint ;  to  displaee,  to  di^obt 

Fr.  Difioquer  ;  Sp.  -toear  ;  It.  SUggUtn. 

DIS-LODGE,  V.  s,  "  Fr.  DeshgerH^ 
dislodge,  remove,  shift,  fiit,  part  or  depart 
from  an  accustomed  hdgisig,*' — Cot 

DIS-LOYAL,  o<2.   Unfaithful  to  the  tan, 
-LY.   un£uthful    to    allegiance;   fidtfalen, 
-TY.   perfidious,  treacherous. 
Fr.  Dnhffal;  It.  DiskaU. 

DIS-LUSTRE,*  V.  To  deprive  of  hatn 
or  brightness,  splendour. — *W.  MomOague. 

DIS-MAIL,*  V.  To  deprive  of  the  cost  of 
nuUl. — *tS^9enser. 

DIS-MAL,  ad,  -LY.  Dark,  gloodif, 
clouded,  cheerless,  dull,  melancholy,  sD' 
happy.  <' And  observed  disnutU  dayes,"  Bible 
1549,  4  Kinges,  xzi.  is,  v.  26,  "obierw 
times  ;*'  but  in  v.  31,  **Beek  after  wiiirisi* 
Mod.  Ver. 

Of  uncertain  origin.  Sereniiu,  from  Dgh  u 
avenging  deity,  dea  noxia;  and  mo/,  ap^^«lpolBlcd 
time,  qd.  Dy$<u  mat,  dies  vindicts,  (Mini.)  (to 
malw.  Sk.  from  Dimmet,  a  dim.  of  Dim,'  la  JLB. 
Df mfMair,  obeooraxe,  to  darken. 

DIS-MAN,*  V.  To  deprive  or  direst  of 
manhood,  (to  unman.) — *FeUham. 

DIS-MANTLE,  v.  "  Fr.  Desmmttdkr, 
—to  take  a  man's  cloak  off  his  back;  alio 
to  dismantle,  to  raze  or  beat  down  the  valli 
of  a  fortress.' ' — Cot, 

DIS-MARHY,**.  To  divorce  or  aspsnta 
ftt>m  marriage  or  matrimonial  union;  to 
disjoin  tho«e  united  in  wedlocL— */?«**"• 

DIS-MARSHAL,*  v.  To  derange  or 
disarrange ;  to  disorder. — *I>ntmmmd. 

DIS-MASK,  v.  To  strip  or  deprive  of » 
mask ;  to  uncover,  reveal,  disclose. 

DIS-M AST,  V.  To  strip  or  deptire  of 
the  mast. 

DIS-MAW,*  V.  To  throw  out  of  Ae  i«» 
or  mouth ;  to  disgorge  j  (a  word  coined  w 
the  occasion.  )-^*jS%«/^oii. 

DIS-MAY,  V.  s.  "  Fr.  Ssmayer,-^^^^ 
-EDNE8S.  sad,  pensive,  astonied,carefol  -- 
-tVLL.  Cot.  « Sp. DesmayoTf^iobs^^ 
swoon,  to  lose  courage,  to  dismay."'^*'^ 
In  Eng.  Dismay  is  more  strongly  •WSTn 
To  deprive  of  might  or  power,  of  w 
active  coura^,  of  fortitude ;  to  daunt,  » 
dispirit,  to  dishearten. 


DIS 

Sf  n  «M7  tad  degut  metaphor,  (rayi  8k.) 
m  LZMib  aad  8p. M^ftur,  to  braise,  to  enuh; 
finnae  L  Jfs/lnu,  qd.  sMiilM  frangere.  More 
fiwili^,  ^  and  maj,  to  hmre  m^*<  or  power. 
Ger.  Mo0-gm ;  D.  Mag^tn;  "  poMe, 


*tto^  fisraleie ;  to  nujr  or  oan,  to  be  aUeTto 


-WfLT. 


PISME,*  ».    Fr.  /)un«,  a  tithe  or  tenth. 
Pnm  Lb  Z)ecMiM.~*C?oiMr.    iSSrT.ilbre. 

J)IS-MEA8UR£D,*adL  Oai  of  mtamm 

DIS-lfEMBER,  V.  To  separate,  dis- 
-MBiT.  join,  disonite,  member  from  member, 
-pik  limb  from  limb,  one  part  or  por- 
tioo  of  a  whole  or  entire  body  from  another ; 
"  to  tear,  mangle,  cut  or  rend,  from  or  in 
piccet.*'-CW. 
ft.  DUmtm-brti  It.  -brart;  Sp.  l>e$membrar. 

I)IS>MISS,  V,  f.  To  cause  to  go  or  depart, 
'AL.   to  send  away,  to  discard,  to  discharge. 

"J^*  It.  DimtUere;  L.  DimiUere,  dumUnu. 
-nrt  Ub- 

DI^MOUNT,  r.     To  descend  or  cause 
to  descend,  to  get  down  or  alight,  to  throw 
sflTor  east  down. 
ft.  hamoiUer;  It  DUmoiUar,  Smontare. 

DI&-NATURED,*  oJ.     Unnatural,  ill- 
Bitnred.— *Z>amriL     Shak, 
"  ftJ>tra«l«r«r, — to  make  unnatural ;  to  weaken 

DISOBEY,  ».*  To  obey,  from  Ob^d-ire, 
-urn-EMT.  to  hear,  hearken  or  listen  to ; 
and  thus, — to  comply  with, 
submit  to  the  will  or  wishes 
of  another.  And  to  Disobey, 
— to  refuse,  or  deny,  or  with- 
-itiSAKT.t  hold,  or  withdraw,  obedience, 
compliance  or  submission,  to  the  will  or 
widies  of  another ;  to  act  contrary  to  rule 
or  order,  or  command ;  to  resist  authority. 
*&HalL  •t(7ower.  ^Chaucer.  Bemers. 
ff.Dk»Mk:  Sp.  -dKtr;  It.  Disubbidlre, 

BI&OBLIGE,  u  To  obUge  is,— to  Innd, 
•AnQH.  sometimes  with  a  subaud.  of — 
•HUT.  by  acta  of  kindness  or  service  ; 
»>!.  and  DiaobUge  is  opposed  to  this — 
-noLT.  not  to  bind  or  attach  by  kindness 
or  service ;  to  withhold,  to  refuse  a  kind- 
nen  or  serrice ;  and  thus — to  offend,  to 
give  sAnce  to,  to  displease. 

Our  old  Eng.  writers  use  the  word  pro- 
poly  u  the  ]^.  and  It — viz.  to  release  or 
vee  from  bond  or  obligation.  "  Could  a 
Btt  by  his  will,  oblige  himself,  or  make 
■By  thing  unlawftxl  to  him,  there  would  be 
Mthing  got  by  this,  because  then  might  he 
by  his  will,  diiohttge  himself  again,  and 
SBsb  the  same  lawful  as  before."— CiM^- 
wtfAt 

iLDttokUigmrt;  8p.  DttohUger;  Ft."  Detobii- 
frHs  rcletse  or  discharge  of  a  bondt  to  quit  of 
fa  •tljfo/ioit.''— <7of.  L.  Ob-Ug'ore,  to  bind,  to 
WitaTUn- 

BI80CCIDENT,*  ».  To  turn  away 
iram  the  west.  L.  Oeeideru,  tlie  setting, 
«e.  of  the  sun.    See  Disorient. — *Marveil. 


-«IICT. 
-inSAVCB.* 
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•  Om.  DrioBsr-Ba. 


DIS 

DIS-ORBED,*  j9/.   Thrown  out  of  its  orbit 
or  sphere  of  motion. — *Skak, 

DIS-ORDAIN,*  V.  See  To  Disorder. 
Fr.  DesordmnS, — "  disorderly,  disordhuOe, 
unruly,  disordered,  outrageous,  unbridled, 
out  of  all  compass."— Co/.  To  put  out 
of  orders,  sc.  as  a  clerc — R,  Gloucester. 
*Chaucer. 

DISK>RD£R,i;.s.    To  put,  cast  or  throw, 

-EDLT.  out  of  bounds  or  limits,  out 

-LY,  oiL  av.  of  station  or  rank,  rule  or 

-LINE88.  regularity  or  method  ;  to  dis- 

-DiN-ATE.*  compose,    to  disarrange,    to 

-ATELY.t  disturb,  to  confound  or  con- 

-ANCE.t  fuse. 

*  Holland,  Prynne.     ^E.HaU.    XChaucer. 
Pr.  #.  Di$ord-ret  It.  -ins;  8p.  Deawden;  It.  o. 
BisMrdinan ;  Sp.  Dtsordsnar. 

DISORGANIZE,  V.  -ation.  To  de- 
stroy the  organieal  or  instrumental  con- 
struction, disposition  or  arrangement  of 
parts ;  to  discompose,  disarrange,  disorder. 

DISORIENT,*  V.      Fr.  DSsorienter,'^to 
turn  away  from  the  east,  (L.  Oriens,  th' 
rising,  sc.  of  the  sun.)  It  seems  equivalent 
to  the  vulgar  expression — 

To  be  or  put  out  of  his  latitude ;  to  have 
lost  the  right  way. — *  JVarburton. 

DIS-OWN,  r.  To  refuse  to  ow»  or  ac- 
knowledge ;  to  disclaim,  disallow,  disavow, 
renounce. 

DI-SPACE,*  t^.  To  move  about,  range 
about— 'iSjpfMMr.  G.Fletcher. 

DIS-PAIR,*  t;.     To  separate  a  pair;  to 
separate  or  join  those  matched. 
*Beau.  ^  F. 

DIS-PARAGE,  V.  s.      To  degrade,  to 
-AELB.     underrate,  to  undervalue,  to  dis- 
grace.   Dis'par€igon,v. — G.Fletch, 

It. Dispareggiare;  Vr. Disparoffert — "to 
oflbr  unto  or  impose  upon  a  man  unfit 

or  unworthy  conditions."— <7o/.    Mid. 

L.  Duparigare,  (Yost,  de  Vitiis,  iv.  6.)  8pel. 
says, — the  Fr.  use  Parttge  for  ftnklly,  consangui- 
nity, parentage ;  hence,  in  our  Law,  To  dUparap* 
is  the  tame  thing  as  to  bind  together  unsquals  in 
blood ;  ftom  thel*.  Dispar,  unlike,  unequal. 

DIS-PARATE,  ad,  -ATES,  s.  Of  Dispa- 
rates, Cockeram  says,  "  Words  which  are 
differing  from  one  another,  but  not  con- 
trary ;  as  heat  and  cold  are  contraries,  but 
heat  and  moisture  disparates." 

The  ad,  Se-parated,  disjointed,  distinct 
Jj.DU-parare,  se-parars,  et  s^ungere,  to  separate^ 
to  disjoin.   DUparata,  quasi  ab  alils  scjuncta  sepm- 
rataqus. — Vot.  in  v.  Paro, 

DI-SPARCLE,*  v.   Le.  Dis-sparcle.   To 

throw  out  sparks  ;  to  spread,  to  scatter,  as 

sparks  do. 

^'Bremie.   Sir  T.  More.  Holland. 
By  this  word  Brende  renders  Sparger*,  and 
Ditsipare^  to  spread,  disperse,  dissipate. 

DIS-PARITION,  *.  Used  by  Bp.  Hall 
as  equivalent  to  Disappearance ;  and  in 
opposition  to  Apparition. 


-MENT. 

-ER. 

-INO. 

-INOLY. 


DIS 


DIS 


DIS-PARITY,«.  Unlikeness,  inequality. 
L.  DUpar,  anlike,  unequal. 

DIS-PARK,iF.  -INC.*  Ft.  "  DSparqui,— 
disparked,  disinclosed,  laid  open:  also 
broken  or  got  out  of  a  park  or  inclosare." — 
Coi.     *Bp,  Taylor,  (met) 

DIS^PART,  V,    -ATiON.     To  divide,  to 
separate,  to  dissever,  to  sunder, 
li.  Dw-par^trt,  to  lepaiate. 

DIS-PASSION,  «.  Want  of,  freedom 
-ED.  from,  pa$9um  or  feeling;  calm- 

-ATE,  ad.  ness,  coolness  of  feeling,  tern- 
-ATELT.     perance,  moderation. 

Equivalent  to  Di$pauian  (uied  by  Sir  William 
Temple)  i«  Apatkyj  (Gr.  Avat^cia ;)  and  to  Com- 
paaaioUy  Sffmpaikjf,  (Or.  Xw/iira9cia.) 

DISPATCH,  V.  9.  "  Fr.  De*pe*cher,— 
-ER.  To  hasten,  rid,  send  away  quickly, 
-FULL,  to  take  a  speedy  course  with,  make 
-INO.  a  speedy  end  o£" — Cot, 
-MENT.  A  deipatch, — ^messages  or  letters 
sent  expeditiouily,  with  haste,  with  speed. 

De-jpafcA  is  more  consistent  with  the  origin  of 
the  word.  Vt.  De-ipetehert  -peseher;  8p.  -»paeharf 
It.  Spaeciare.  Men.  says, — Dfyiekert  quasi  depe- 
dire.  Le.  expedire;  and  to  the  same  purport  Sk. 
— "Bx-ped-ire  dicitur»  qui  pedem  retentum  libent" 
— DonatuMf  in  Ter.  Hecyram,  v.  1.  2S. 

DIS-PEL,  V.    To  move  or  cause  to  move 
apart ;  to  drive  asunder,  to  disperse. 
L.  Ditpettere, 

DIS-PEND, .0.  To  Uke  from,  use  out  of, 
-ER.  a  collected  weight  or  mass,  out  of  a 
-INO.  heap ;  to  dbpose  of,  to  disburse,  to 
distribute ;  and  (now  the  more  common 
word)  to  expend,  (qv.  and  Spend.)  Dispence 
(Le.  Dispense)  is  also  used  in  our  elder 
writers  as  equivalent  to^Expence  (i.  e. 
Expense.)     See  Dispense. 

Etym.  requires  that  we  should  write  DU-pend. 
Fr.  Dttptmdre;  It.  ZHtptndere;  L.  Di-mendere,  to 
take  from  a  weight  or  mass.  Diapendium  est,  si 
ponderi  aliquid  detrahatur  cum  damno  nostra 

DIS-PENSE,  V.  s.    To  distribute,  to  deal 

-ABLE.  out,  to  apportion,  to  give  a 

-ART.  portion    or    allowance,    to 

-ATION.  allow ;  to  give  leave  or  per- 

-ATivB.  mission  to  do  or  not  to  do ; 

-ATivELY.  to  exempt,   to   excuse,   to 

-ATOR.  make  or  claim  an  excuse. 

-ATORT,  X.  ad.  Dhpensator  is  used  as  equi- 

-ATORILY.  valent  to  Steward. 

-ER,  -OR.  'Hammond. 

-INO.  pir,  ZUtpena-eri   It.  -are;  Sp. 

-ABLENB88.  Deapeiuar ;  h.  Di*pen$are.  See 
DisPBXD.  Low  L.  Ditperuarej  canone  vel  legihus 
solvere.— Fofs.  de  VitUs,  i.  34.    In-  Un- 

DIS-PEOPLE,  V.  -ER.  To  drive  out, 
expel  or  destroy  the  people ;  to  depopulate. 
See  Depeople.     Fr.  Deepeupler, 

DI-SPERPLED,*or-sPARBLED,n/.  "Fr. 
EtparpiUer, — ^to  scatter,  disperse,  msparkle 
asunder." — Cot. 

*Not  uncommon  in  our  oldest  books,  from 
Wicltf  to  Chapman ;  and  variously  written. 
It.  Sparpagliaret  Men.  derives  firom  L.Lisper- 
gere,  to  disperse,  to  scatter. 
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DI-SPERSE,  V.     To  scatter,  to  tpreid, 

-edly.  to  dissipate. 

-EDNEss.  Our  elder  writers  used,— To  Hs^ 

-ER.  ptrple,  and  To  disparcle,  (qq?.) 

-INO.  now  obsolete. — *Brereioood. 

-ION.  i^  Diaper-yert,  sum,  to  scatter  sbnsi 

-lYE.  In-  Un- 


DIS-PIERCE,  9.  Probably  so  writtw  hj 
Drayton,  for  Disperse.  "  Colour  doth  Hi" 
pierce  the  lighL" 

DI-SPIRIT,  V.  -EDNESS.  Met— To  de- 
prive of  or  destroy  the  spirit ;  to  cast  down 
or  d^ect,  sink  or  depress  the  «ptn/;  to 
dishearten,  to  discourage. 

DIS-PITIOUS,^  ad.  -LY.  ^.Tpw. 
says, — Angry  to  excess.  It  is  Bomerimw 
used  as  if  from  Despite,  (qv.)  and  at  other 
times  as  if  comp.  of  Dis,  and  pity ;  and 
will  then  mean — Pitiless,  merciless :  hanng 
no  pity,  no  mercy,  no  compassion. 
Not  uncommon  in  old  writers.    Un- 

DIS-PLACE,  V.  To  move  from,  hmsj 
-INO.  from,  a  place ;  to  move  into  snotlier 
-ABLE.*  place  or  station,  from  any  station 
or  situation ;  to  dislocate,  to  dispose,  ts 
disorder. — *  Boyle.     Fr.  Desplaeer. 

DIS-PLAQENCY,  s.     Displeasurt,  dk- 

like. 

L.  DiaptieenM,  {dis,  and  pleeere,  to  p/esM.)  Op- 
posed to  Complaeenep,  (qv.) 

DIS-PLANT,  V.      Fr.  "  DesphmUr^-To 
-ATION.  dispUuU  or  pluck  up  by  the  not; 
-INO.       to  unpiant,  unset,  remove."— CiC 
It.  Spiamtars,  IHspiantiure. 

DIS-PLAT,*  P.    To  unfold,  to  untwiat 
*Hakewia. 

DIS-PLAY,  V.  s.  -ER.    To  unfold,  to  «• 

pand ;  to  spread  or  stretch  out ;  to  extea^ 

to  open  widely;   to  show,  to  exhibit—ie. 

Ailly,  clearly,  ostentatiously. 

Fr.  Des-pKer,  -ploifers  It.  Duptegan,  Spbs''** 
to  unfold,  to  dilate,  to  extend ;  qd.  DitpMtert. 
—Sk. 


DISPLE,*  V.  .iNo.t    Corrupted  from  2M 
ciple,  and  Discipline,  (qv.) 
'Spenser,    Milton.     ffVur. 

DIS-PLEASE,  V,    To  deprive  oft  to  ds- 

-ANT.  stroy,  pleasure  ;  to  cause  ditliltf t 

-ANTLT.  ofiSence,  anger,  vexation,  grirfl 

-ANTNBss.  to  offend,  to  anger,  to  vex,  to 

-EDLY.  grieve. — *Gkaucer, 

-EDNB88.  Fr.  ZHs-pUdre ;  It.  -pUetn ;  Sp.  A« 

-INOLY.  ptaxer ;  L.  I>isplieert,    Un- 

-INONB8S.     -URB,V.«.    -ANCE.* 

DIS-PLICENCE,'  s.  -ency.*    Disfk*- 
sure,  dislike.     See  Displacbncy. 
•  m  Mountague,    '^Goodwin. 

DIS-PLODE,*  V.  -PLOSION.    To  borrtj 
break  asunder  with  a  loud  noise.    SxpI'dt 
is  now  the  more  common  word. — ^■Jfitt* 
L.  D/*  plod'tre,  (d/«,  and  plaHd-trt.) 


DIS 

DIS-PLUME,*  «.     To  strip  off  the  Jta- 
ihtr9.—*Barte.     Fr.  DetpUmer. 

D»PONE,V -EHT.t    L.lHsp(mere.    See 

DI-SPONGE.*  ».  To  distil  or  drop,  as 
from  s  full  sp<mgt.     In  first  foL  Dispunge, 

BI-SPORT,  V.  «.  -UNO.  To  ^wr/,  to  play 
t^tmt,  to  gunbol,  to  divert,  to  amuse ;  to 
plesse  or  be  pleasing. 

Dis-ptrting,  in  Prjmne,  is  lit  from  De- 
portart,  to  cirry  or  bear  away : — **  Disport- 
Bvofffoods." 
Vr.  Diporter;  It.  Ditpprtare. 

DISrPOSE,  V,  «.  To  pot  or  set  in  sepa. 
-AILS.  rate  places,  in  particular  places, 
-AL.  in  proper  places,  in  order ;  in  fit 

•UJfi9&  or  suitable  places ;  and  thus,  to 
-a.  arrauj^  to  adapt,  to  appropriate, 

-wo.         to  regulate. 

-uoLT.  To  form  or  frame  for  particular 
•"WH*  places  or  purposes ;  and  thus,  to 
-nm.  incline,  to  direct,  to  manage,  to 
-mvciT.  settle. 

-iiBiT.*  To  employ  for,  or  apply  to,  a 
-ff»*  «.  particular  purpose  or  use  ;  and 
-rati       thus,— to  bestow. 

iKirpncfitsiif  in  Shak.  (Hamlet,)  is, — col- 

lecthrely,  the  whole  arrangemeDt  of  parts, 

the  frame. 

'GoMfanii.     ^GlanvilL     tMassinger, 

ft.  Dh-pnter  ;  It.  -porrt,  -ponere  ;  Sp.  -poner; 

L  JM^merc,  to  pat  or  set  about.    In-  Mis-  Ra- 

DIS-POSSESS,  V.  To  put  out  of,  strip, 
-IMQ.  or  direst  of  possession :  to  deprive 
-101.  of  the  tenure  or  occupation. 

"<*•  Pr.  Detpo0-$Sder  ;  8p.  -teer  ;  It.  Diapos- 
«rfir«.    L.  Db,  and  pouUtre,  to  poneu,  (qv.) 

BIS-PRAISE,    o.  «.      To    deprive    of, 

-SL       deny  or  refuse  prake  or  estima- 

'ixo.      tion;  to  disesteem,  to  disregard, 

-moLT.  to    disvalue ;     to    condemn,    to 

bbune. 

ft*  httpriMT  ;  lU  DltprtzM^re, 

DIWRAVB,  ».  Used  by  Chaucer  as— 
To  deprave. 

DI-SPREAD,   r.   -er.      To    apread,   to 
ffnd  abroad,  to  sprtad  widely. 
^  aof .  and  $pread. 

Dtt-KIEJUDICE,*  e.  To  free  from 
yy»die>  or  prejudgment^  from  opinions 
famed  before  inquiry. — *W.  Mauntague. 

BIS-PKEPARE,*  0.    To  deprive  of  pr^- 
f^Kifls,  readiness,  fitness ;  to  render  unfit 
ntodt, 

BIS-PRTVILEGE,'  v.  To  deprive  of 
FW^,  of  a  peculiar  or  proper  right,  law, 
•  pover. — *  Goodwin, 

WSrPROFESS,'  p.  To  renounce,  to 
*•••*  to  profeu. — *  Spenser, 
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DIS-PROFIT,  ».•  ,.t  .ABLE.t     To  be  or 
cause  to  be  without  prq^,  benefit  or  advan- 
tage ;  to  lose,  to  ii^ure,  to  damage. 
*Bale.    iUdal.   Spud.    iKHaU, 

DIS-PROPERTY,*  r.  To  cause  any 
property  to  cease  to  be  such ;  to  dispossess 
of;  plunder  o£ — *Shak, 

DIS-PROPORTION,  v.  s.  To  deprive 
-ABLE.  ofpropor/ion/ to  give  an  undue 

-ABLT.  share   or  proportion  ;   to  give 

-ABLENE88.  moro  or  Jess  than  the  share  or 
-AL.  portion  ;  to  associate  or  conjoin 

-ATE.  unfitly,  unsuitably. 

-ATELY.        The  "  dis^proportionatedness  of 
-ALiTY.*      orbs  and  motions"  is  an  ex- 
pression of   H.  More,    (Notes   en   Psy- 
chodia.)— •fll  More. 

Ft.  JHspropor-iion  ;  It.  -tione;  Sp.  Dupropor- 
eion;  L.  Dm,  pro,  and  portio,  q.  pariio,  (Voes.) 
from  parSf  a  part  or  share. 

DIS-PROVE,  V.  To  divest  of,  clear  from, 
-ABLE.  prorfoT  evidence  i  to  protw  not  to 
-ER.  be ;  to  show  to  be  incapable  of 
-PROOF,  proof  f  to  show  by  trial  to  be  false; 
to  confute,  to  convince  or  convict  of  error : 
sometimes  used,  as  by  Stirling  and  Wotton, 
as  equivalent  to  Disapprove. 
It.  Disprovare. 

DIS-PROVIDED,*  ad.  Unprepared,  un- 
furnished.— *  Boyle. 

DIS-PUNCT,*  V.    To  point  or  mark  off; 
to  separate  or  sever ;  to  part  off 
*Fox.    B.  Jonson, 
L,  Dis-pungere,  -punetumf  to  point  ox  mark  olT. 

DIS-PUNGE,'  V.  Used  as  equivalent  to 
— To  expunge,  to  blot  out — *  Wotton,  Boyle. 
*  L.  Ditpungertf  to  point  off. 

MS-PUNISHABLE,*  pt.  That  may 
not  be  punished;  free  from  punishment, 
pain,  or  penalty. — *Holinshed.  Swift. 

DIS-PURPOSE,*  V.  To  separate,  to  turn 
from,  the  purpose,  meaning,  intent,  or  de- 
sign.— *Breufer. 

DIS-PURSE,*  V.  To  disburse  or  deburse, 
(qv.)_*JAa*. 

MS-PURVEY,*  e.  -akce.*  To  deprive 
of  provision  or  preparation,  to  disfumish. 

Not  uncommon  in  old  Chronicles   and 
Memoirs. 

DIS-PUTE,  V.  s.  To  think  differently 
-ABLE.  from ;   to  hold  or  maintain,  or 

-ableness.  contend  for  different  opinions ; 
-ANT,  aii.#.  to  oppose  or  controvert  the 
-ATiON.  opinions  of  others ;  to  argue, 
-ATious.  to  debate,  to  discuss;  to  dis- 
-ATrvE.  course  upon;  and,  gen. — to 
-ER.  contest,  to  struggle  against 

-ACITY.*        *ScotL 

Fr.  Disputer;  Sp.  -or;  It.  &  L.  DUpntart, 
(ditf  and  putare^  that  Is,  opineri^  to  think,) 
nam  cnm  diMputatur,  diversls  opinlonibns  com- 
tenditur. 
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MS-QUALIFY,  «.  -ication.  To  strip 
off,  direst  or  deprive  of,  qualijlcations,  of 
certain  qualitietf  fitting,  enabling  or  en- 
titling ;  to  unfit,  to  disable,  to  disentitle. 

DIS-QUANTITY,*  v.  To  reduce  the 
quantity,  diminish  the  number.—'iSAa*. 

DIS-QUIET,  V.  s.  ad.  To  deprive  of  auUt, 

-AL.  ease,  rest,  peace,  or  tranquillity; 

-ER.  to  disease  or  make  uneasy ;  to  dis- 

-PUL.  compose,  to  disturb,  to  vex,  to 

-INO.  harass. — *MiUotu 

-LY.  Obto!.  It.  DUquUiarif  SquieUwe,  Ditqui- 

-MENT.  *'"^*"*»  Squietudine.    Un- 

-NE8S.  -UDB.        -OU8.* 

DIS-QUISITION,  *.  A  seeking  or 
searching  after  or  about ;  an  examination, 
an  investigation ;  a  discussion. 

L.  DuqvinUo,  from  DUqui-rere,  -Htum^  to  seek 
-  or  search  after. 

DIS-RANK,*  V,     To  throw  out  of  the 
rank,  to  disarrange,  to  disturb,  to  disorder, 
to  put  out  of  order,  to  throw  into  confusion. 
*Drayton,     Speed,     Baker. 

DIS-RAY.*     See  Disarray.— *flbWajMi. 

DIS-REALIZE,*  v.    To  deprive  of  the 
reality  ;  to  render  vague  and  uncertain. 
*Udal. 

DIS-REGARD,  v.  Not  to  hold  in  w- 
-ER.  membrance  or  consideration ;  to  pay 
-FULL,  no  regard,  attention,  or  respect  to  ; 
to  take  no  notice  of;  to  neglect,  to  slight, 
to  disrespect 

DIS-REGULAR,  ad.  Used  by  Evelyn  as 
equivalent  to  Irregular. 

DIS-RELISH,  f>.  s.  To  be  or  cause  to 
be  without  savour,  without  a  pleasant  taste; 
to  distaste ;  to  dislike  the  taste  or  savour ; 
gen.  to  dislike. 

DIS-REPUTE,  t>.  *.  L.  Re-putcare,  to 
-ABLE,  think  again,  to  reconsider,  to  re- 
-ABLY.  spect,  to  repute,  sc.  as  estimable 
-ATioN.     or  valuable.    And  Durepute,—- 

To  hold  in  no  consideration,  no  estimation 
or  honour ;  to  disesteem,  to  disregard,  to 
disrespect,  to  dishonour. 

DIS-RESPECT,  V.  8.  To  disrespect  is— 
-ER.  To  hold  in  no  consideration,  in 
-FUL.  no  estimation,  in  no  honour;  to 
-FULLY,  feel,  have  or  pay,  no  regard  or 
-IVE.*  honour;  to  disesteem,  to  disre- 
gard, to  disrepute,  to  dishonour. — *Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-REVERENCED.  *   pt.      Treated 
without  reverence,  without  respect ;  irreve- 
rently, or  disrespectfully,  or  profanely. 
*Sir  T.  Mare. 

DIS'ROBE,  V.    To  take  off  the  robe. 

DIS'ROOT,  V.  To  separate  firom  the 
root  As  app.  by  Beau,  fir  F.— to  tlirow 
out  of  the  seat,  to  disseaL 
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DIS-RULIIrY,*  09.    Contrary  to  rafe  or 
order;  disorderly. — ^Chaxuxr. 

DIS-RUPTION,  s.  A  breakmg,  bunting 
or  rending  asunder. 

Fr.  DisrupUvn ;  L.  IHs-rmmpert^  -nptiM,  to 
break  or  burst  asunder. 

DIS-S ATISFY,  c.    Not  to  give  enough, 

-FACT-ION.    not  to  supply  so  much,  u  at 

-CRY.  that  which,  is  required,  for  my 

-ORINES8.     purpose,  or  so  much  as  is  wisbed 

for  or  desired ;  to  disconteDt 

DIS-SCATTER,'  v.  To  shed  abroad,  to 
disperse. — *DanieL 

DIS-SEAT,*  V.  To  remove  from,  throw 
out  of,  the  seaL — ^Beau,  Sf  F. 

DIS-SECT,  V.    To  cut  apart  or  in  piecw; 

-ION.     and  thus,  to  lay  open  for  inapectiott 

-IBLE.    or  examination;  to  inspect  or  ei- 

-OR.       amine,   sc  in   separate  parts  or 

divisions. 

Pr.  JHsM-qutr;  Sp.  -nan  L.  Di»-t*cart,  -teeim. 

DIS-SEISE,  ©.  Fr.  DeMawfr,-to  depriw 
-BR.  of  saisine,  Le.  of  hold,  teamt,  « 
-IN.  possession.  Fr. "  Se  dessainr  A,- 
-URE.  To  dispossess,  bereave  or  depnia 
himself  of;  to  forego,  give  over,  loottr 
let  go,  his  hold  o£"— Co*.    Re- 

DIS-SEMBLE,  v.  s.    To  divest  of  like- 


-ER. 
-INO. 
-INOLY. 
-ANCE.* 


ness,  of  similar  or  like  app^ 
ances;  to  substitute,  or  invest  to» 
unlike,  with  false  appearances « 
qualitiea,  to  discolour^  and  tbi«, 
to  hide,  to  conceal.— *C*««ar- 

Pr.  IHsHmul-er;  Sp.  -ur:  It.  &  L.  ?««i"«jj* 
Dtsrimular*  ii  to  feign  or  pretend  Ihat  (•e'JJ 
ne»$)  not  to  exist,  wblch  actuaUy  doe*  exi^t;  ana 
Hmulare,  to  feign  or  pretend  that  ("-f***^' " 
exist,  which  docs  not  exist  See  DiuutvO.. 
Un- 

DIS-SEMIN  ATE,  r.  To  scatter  as  i«* 
-ION.  {semina)  are  scattered  in  iwwujf 
-IVE,  ad  to  scatter  or  spread  abroad,  « 
-OR.  disperse.     L.  Dis-aeminare. 

DIS-SENT,  V.  s.     To  think  or  feel  diftr- 

-B-ioN.  ently  from;   to  differ  ot  <»• 

-lous.*  agree  in  senHment  or  opuuw 

-lOUSLY.t  to  differ,  or  disagree,  or  » 

-T-ER.  discordant  from. 

-iENT,ai.f.  *DanUL  ^ChapmoH.  IBvrm 

-INO.  ^Milton.    iW.Broume. 

-ANEOUS.!  Pr,  Diattn-Uon;  It  -Urt, -^i^f 

- ARY,I  ad.  Sp.  -Ur,  -iion  ;  L.  DiMtiUtn. 
-ATION.II 

DIS-SERT,*  V.  To  discuss  or  diK«a* 
-ATION.  upon,  to  dispute  ot  debate,  w 
-ATOR.         argue  or  reason  upon. 

DiSERTLY.t  *Harns.     ^Holland 

Sp.  Dis»ert-ar,  -o;  It  -^'w^'J^ijSlS? 
^tum,  {diM,  and  sertre,  to  wf;).  y^^'^fSS? 
ssrit  parte.,  item  areas.  ^?^^.!^Sm 


^ium,  ((Kt,  and  **r«^«,  to  sowO  quMdidmssdJ 
serit  partes,  item  areas. 
verbo  utimur.    Ut  oUt«  ^*»^rj^  JkA 
cuusque  generte  res,  sic  in  orttione  JJJ^^^ 


Ut  oUtor  duserit 
cuiusque  generis  res,  sic  in  ?i**i"_^  ^„--,  u^ 
dUerSu.'-rar.  1. 5.  Voss.  thinks,  ^;^m 
nertttte:  and  that  dt«fr*r«  means,  to  ecmw. 


DIS 


DIS 


Und  to|etto  Bdj  In  discourse.  I.  e.  to  put  proper 
w»rda  IB  proper  places.  Cockeram  has  the  v. 
**  Tb  dtocr/,— to  dispute  on  matters." 

DISnSERVE,  p.  "  Fr.Z>«Memr,— to  do  one 
-ICE,  J.  iil  service  or  bad  offices." — Coi. 
•ICE-ABLE.  To  hann  or  injure)  to  do  a 
-AiLBMESS.  mischief  or  damage. 

DIS-SETTLE,  v.  -ment.  To  remove 
from  ill  *eai ;  from  its  station,  position  or 
abidiag  place. 

BLS-SEYER,  o.  To  sepora/tf  into  seyeral 
'tva.  parts  or  divisions;  to  part,  to 
-ASCE.*  sunder,  to  disperse. — *  Chaucer. 

DI&SHADOW,*  o.  To  free  fiom  shadow 
or  shade;  from  that  which  eclipses,  darkens 
or  obscures. — *G,  Fletcher. 

DIS-SHEATH.*  v.  To  draw,  drop  or  fall 
fron  the  die€slk.  The  common  word  is 
Unsktathy  {qr.)—* Ralegh. 

DIS^HIP,*  V.  To  remove  from  a  ship. 
See  UxsBir. — *Hackluyt. 

BJfirSHIYER,*  9.    To  shiver,  (dis,  aug.) 
*DameL 

DISSIDENT,*  ad.     Being  or  keeping 
iptit,  or  disunited ;  disagreeing. 
Skt  T.  More, 
L-DinUentt  p.  p.  ot  dis-tidere,  to  set  apart. 

Bl&SILITION,6  V.    A  leaping,  spring- 
isg,  or  starting  asunder. — *  Boyle. 
L  ZMm/Irt,  to  leap  asunder. 

BIS-SIMILAR,  ad.  Having  unlike 
-ITT.  appearances,  unlike  qualities  ; 
*i.T.  having  no  likeness  or  resem- 

•ttrruDE.  blance. 
L  iHcrtnilH.    See  Dissikvlb. 

BI&SIMIILE,*  9.  To  divest  of  ^eneM, 
•ATE,  ad,  of  similar  or  Wee  appearances  ; 
-ATiov.  to  substitute  or  invest  with  tm< 
-rao.  like,  with  &lse,  appearances  or 
•El.  qualities;    to    discolour;     and 

thus,  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

"  iShnla/ioii  is  a  pretence  of  what  is 
not,  and  DisstmuUstUm  a  concealment  of 
what  is.*'— Toiler.  DisHfMdaiim  is  still 
comoioiL 

*}i^  wntswd  in  old  toriters. 

Ft  I>it$mmlrer  ;  8p.  -or ;  It.  -are  ;  L.  IHisiMW 
<■«.   See  Dzsaajftsi^. 

DIS-SIPATE,  V.   To  cast  or  throw  away, 

^•ATiox.  to  disperse,  to  scatter  abroad. 

•ABLE.*  *Baecn.  H.  More. 

ft.  JHsrip-er ;  Sp.  -or;  It  -are;  L.  Dinipare; 
pnprtt  eit  dhjieere,  ditperffere^  ab  antlquo  dpare, 
UatstcHFoM.    un- 

BIMLAKBER,  r.*  j.t  .0Di.t  "  Fr.  £j- 
^Inirsi — *  slander,  a  defamation ;  a  detrac- 
ted nxgust  imputation.  Esclan^, — to 
dmier,  defame,  cUahonour,  deprave,  detract 
Am.'*— Ol.  {Die,  auc.) 
*Ckaaeer.  iHali.  nFahyan. 
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DIS-SOCIATE,  V.     To  part  company; 
-ABILITY,  to  separate  from  society,    cora- 
-ATION.     pany,    or    fellowship;    to  part, 
separate,  or  disunite.     See  Disassociate. 
L.  Ditioei-are,  -atum. 

DIS-SOLVE,  V.  To  destroy  the  solidity 
-ABLE.  or  continuity ;  to  change  or 

-XBLE.  convert  from  solid  to  fluid 

-IBILITY.  or  liquid,  to  melt ;   gen.  to 

-ENT,  s.  ad.  loosen,  to  relax,  (to  disjoin,) 
-ER.  to  disunite,    to    break    the 

-LUBLE.  bonds  or  ties,  fastenings  or 

-LUBLEME88.  counexions,  or  conjunctions ; 
-LUBILITY.  to  free  from  restraint,  check, 
-LUTE.  or  control ;  also,  to  free  from 

-LUT-ED.  difficulty  or  intricacy ;    (to 

-LY.  solve  or  resolve.)     And — 

-NESS.  Dissolute,  the  ad.  is — loose, 

-ION.  unrestrained,  (in  morals,)  li- 

-IVE.  centious,  riotous,  debauched, 

profligate. 
Brende  so  renders,  Temulentus. 
Fr.  Dis-tonldre  ;  It.  &  L.  Distolvere.     To  dis- 
join,  (by  delivering   from  bonds.>— roM.      In- 
Re-Un- 

DIS-SONANT,  ad.  Sounding  apart,  in 
-ANCE.  disunion ;  disjoined  or  disimited 
-ANCY.  in  sound;  unharmonious,  discord- 
ant ;  and  thus,  disagreeing,  inconsistent 
with. 
Fr.  Dfsson-ani;  It.  ft  8p.  -ante;  L.  JHtsonans. 

DIS-SUADE,  V.     To  represent  as  disa- 

-ER.  greeable,  unfl  tting,  unadvisable, 

-SIGN.  disadvantageous ;  to  advise^  ox 

-sivE,  ad.  s.  solicit  (or  persuade)  not  to  do. 

Fr.  Diuuad-er;  Sp.  -ir;  It.  -ere;  L.  Dissuadere. 

DIS-SUNDER,*  t>.  To  separate,  to  sever. 
(jDis,  aug.) — *Ch€tpman.    More. 

DIS-SYLLABLE,  s.  -big.     B.  Jonson 

writes  Syllabe  without  the  /;  and  says,  "A 

syllabe  is  a  part  of  a  word  that  may  itself 

make  a  perfect  sound."    A  Dissyllable  is— 

A  word  of  two  syllables. 

DIS-TACKLED,*  ad.  Having  lost  the 
tackle,  (qv.) — *  Warner. 

DI-STAFF,  *.     A  staff  round  which  the 

tow  or  tawe  (as  Chaucer  writes  it)  is  wound 

for  spinning. 

8k.  thinks  the  D.  Towstafft  haculus  stnppeus ; 
and  thus,— as  above. 

DI-STAIN,  V.  To  sully ;  met  to  sully 
with  disgrace,  dishonour,  infiuny ;  to  dis- 
grace, to  dishonour. 

In  Chaucer,  (says  Jun.)  is  eontaminaret  wtaeu- 
lare.  **  Fr.  Desteindre ;  to  ditiain,  to  dead  or  take 
away  the  colour  of.'* —Cot. 

DI-STANCE,  9.  s.  To  stand  apart,  sepa- 
-ANT,  ad.  rate  or  removed  from ;  to  remove 
-ANTLY.  from,  put  away  from;  to  pass, 
-ANC-Y.*  leave  or  put  a&r  ofil 
-iAL.t  Distance  is  used,  in  elder  writers, 
for  aversion,  dissension,  discord« 
*H.  More,    t  W.  Mountague. 
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Ft.  4.  Dul^ance;  8p.  -aucia;  It.  -anza;  Fr.  ad, 
JJitiant;  It.  ft  8p.  -ante;  L.  2)<«toiu.  p  p.  of 
Distare,  to  «toiuf  apart.  Tb«  v.  it  formed  apou 
the  ad.    In- 

DIS-TASTE,  V.  «.  r<uto,  lit  ii  app.  to 
-fVl.  certain  sensations    or   feelings 

-FULNESS,  caused  upon  the  paUtte  by  the 
-IVB.*  touch.  To  distaste,  is — 
-URB.*  To  hare  or  cause  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant taste,  L  e.  sense  or  feeling,  upon 
the  palate ;  and  gen.,  to  disg^t,  to  dislike, 
to  durelish,  to  loathe,  to  nauseate. — *  Speed, 

DIS-TEMFER,  v.  s.  To  temper,  is  to 
-ATE.  suit  to  time  (tempus)  or  season, 

-ATURB.  To  distemper, — 
-EDNESs.  To  unsuit  or  unfit  for  the  time 
-ANCE.*  or  season  ;  to  separate  from,  to 
-MENT.t  divest  of,  to  destroy,  the  season- 
able moderation,  regulation,  government  or 
control ;  to  disorder,  to  disease,  to  disturb, 
to  confuse. 

Distemper,  in  Painting,  appears  orig.  to 
have  been  app.  when  the  simple  temperature 
or  admixture  of  colours  with  water,  (for 
limning,)  or  with  oU,  (for  oil-painting,)  was 
altered  by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more 
ingredients ;  as  of  size,  to  render  the  whole 
composition  more  adhesive,  of  galls  for 
marbling  paper,  &c. 

*Sir  T.  Elyot,  DanleL    ^FeWiam. 

Fr.  De$-tremper ;  Sp.  -templar;  It.  Distempe- 
rare ;  Low  L.  JHstemperare.    Un- 

BIS-TEND,*  tr.      To  stretch    apart,  to 

-TENT,  ad,  s.  stretch  out,  to  widen,  to  en- 

•TENTION.      large,   to  dilate,  to  expand  ; 

and  also  equivalent  to — to  extend,  to  swell. 

*Wotton, 

Fr.  Ditte»-dre;  It.  -dere;  Sp.  -de;  L.  Distendere. 

DIS-TER,*  V,    To  separate  from  the  land 
{terra);  to  banish,  to  exile.      "Thousands 
were  disterr*d  and  banished  hence." 
*Howell, 

MS-TERMINATE,'  ad.  lON.t  Sepa- 
rate  in  bounds  or  limits  ;  separate,  divided, 
severed  or  cut  off     See  Determine. 

Distermination,  —  extermination,   expul- 
sion. 
*Chapman.    Bp,  HalL     Hammond. 

DIS-THRONIZE,  v.  "  Fr.  Disthrmer,--. 
To  disthronixe,  or  unthrone ;  to  depose  from, 
or  put  out  of,  a  throne." — Cot.  See  De- 
throne.— *Spenser. 

DI-STICH,  s.  Comprising  two  verses. 
Fr.  DUH-que;  It.  -co;  8p.  -eho ;  L.  Distichon; 
Gr.  Atvrtxo¥t  carmen  duorum  venuum,  6vo  rrt- 
X<nv  cx"'*  ^'O.  duos  contlaens  versus:  o-nxovti 
ftom  vTix^iv,  to  go,  to  march,  to  go  by  measured 
steps. 

DI-STIL,  t^.     To  separate  drop  by  drop ; 

-LABLE.  to   fidl,    descend    from,   in 

-LATioN.  small  particles,  portions  or 

-LATORY,  ad,  quantities,  by  slow  degrees ; 

-LER.  gradually,  gently. — *Shak. 


-LERT. 
-MENT.^ 


Tr.Dittmer;  8p.  Distilar ;  It. 
8i  h.  DUtUlart. 
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DIS-TINCT,  «.*  ad.  To  separate  by  mrh 
-ION.  or  notes,  (or  by  dlfiereat  tinta 

-IVB.  or  colours ;)  to  mark  or  mrfc 

-IVELT.  or  discern  the  separatioD  or 

-IVENB88.  difference,  the  separate  or 
-LY.  diffierent  qualities;  to  show 

-NESS.  or  declare  or  make  ouuiiiest 

-OR.t  the  difference,  sc.  by  ioom 

-ouisH,  o.  token  ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be, 
-GuisB-ABLB.  to  put  or  plscc,  in  a  shu- 
-ABLY.  tion  separated  from  that  of 

-ER.  others,  sc.  on  emineDt,  s  con- 

-INOLY.  spicuous  sUuatioa— *Ctai- 

-MENT.  cer.   Barnes.    ^HoUUuktd. 

Fr.  DitUnauer;  8p.  DesUnptir;  It.  ft  L  X)u- 
iinguere,  Voss.  is  in  doubt  whether  from  Dit, 
and  Hnguere,  or  tnm.  »Ungaer*  or  tXai§mt 
Gr.  Zrit-CM',  pungertf  vel  notas  pmngtmdo  Isftgeic 
If  from  the  latter,  dittinouere  will  signify  Agm- 
oere,  Gr.  AtamCtiw,  and  the  Gr.  Irrjiin,  hesddi, 
Is  by  grammarians  rendered  distineUo;  bat  if  from 
tinaieret  it  will  mean  colorlbos  separue,  or  man 
fUlly,  ita  divertis  eolorihue  Hngutrtt  ut  «»i«rei  u- 
men  separenturt  non  conftindantur.  VakkDMr, 
apparently  with  good  reason,  decides  for  te 
former.  See  InCm,  in  Lennep.  Oonlrft-  la- 
Mis-  I7n-  Also,  Ex-  Re-etinguish ;  Jn-eOna :  Pie- 
stiges. 

DIS-TITLE,*  ».  To  divest  of  fW«.  See 
Disentitle. — *B.  Jonson. 

DIS-TONE,  or  Distune,  v.*    To  pstoot 
of  tune,  to  disorganize,  to  disorder. 
*  Chaucer.     Wotton, 

DIS-TORT,  V.  ad.*  To  turn  or  b««d 
-EOLY.  away  ;  to  turn  aside ;  to  twist,  to 
-ION.      wrest,  to  writhe. — *Spenser. 

L.  Du-lorquere,  -tortum;— to  iwitt  SfUt  « 
away.    Un- 

DIS-TRACT,  9.  ad.  To  draw  apart,  to 
-EDLY.  tear  apart,  to  draw  separate  wayi ; 
-EDNESS.  met  to  draw  away  the  tkonglil^ 
-ION.  the  attention ;  to  draw  from  one 
-IVE.  thing  to  another ;  and  thus,  to 
-FUL.*  unsettle,  to  disturb,  to  confiise, 
-iou8.t  to  confound,  to  perplex,  to  lis* 
rass  ;  emph. — a  distracted  mind  is  a  mipd 
drawn,  torn  away,  unsettled  from  its 
strength  or  sountLiess,  its  firmness  or 
sanity;  mad. — *Hepwood.    ^Cudwortk. 

Fr.  Dlt-trairt;  Sp.  -iraJUrt  It.  'irarrt;  UDih 
irahere,  -trattum,  to  dr<uo  ^part.    Un- 

DI-STRAIN,  V.     "  Fr.  DestrainAtrfo 
'  ABLE.    Strain,  press,  wring,  vex  extreawiy » 
-ER.       also,  to  straiten,  restrain  or  afaridf^ 
of  liberty."— Co/. 

Fr.  DUtraindre ;  It »  L.  DistHnftrt,  to  itiafi^ 
press  or  wring  away  flrom. 

DISTRAUGHT,  L  e.  Diitract,  (qr.)    jl 
Distracted,  (met) — torn  to  pieces  by  *«■  I 
and  profane  thoughts.      (Vagis  et  iniiiu* 
cogitationibus  distraciue. — Sk.) 

DI-STRESS,  V.  s.  To  press  or  streiM  » 
-PUL.  pinch  dose  or  tight ;  to  wring 
-FULLY,  hard ;  met  to  ctnse  painfel  sen- 
-iNo.  sations,  to  agonise ;  lo  htnei  tf 
-EDNC88.*  afflict  with  calamity  or  nirfv- 
tune,  with  misery  or  wretchedness. 
*Fer$tegan. 
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AiVUUa^  ^iBealtas,  from  Fr.  Destmte;  It.  Du- 
INMk  A^iinMm,  qd.  DUtrielia.  (See  DisTaAtv.) 
The  ft.  Airmr,  to  airuUem,  Sk.  adds,  he  believes 
to  fee  of  tke  nme  origiii. 

DJfrlRIBUXB,  o.  To  part,  portiou» 
■Iiare  or  deal  oat;  to  idiot,  to 
assign  to  each  his  share  or  por- 

•VOL        turn ;  to  divide,  to  dispense. 

-ITK.  FB;iMdHft«-<r;  8p.-ir;  It.&L.2>w- 

-vnax.     *»*< 


DIMHICT,  aA  «.     Distriei,   the  od,  is 
-MIL  naed  as  L.  Districtut, — 
-IT.*  Rigorous,  harsh,  seTere.  Dittrictt  t, — 

All  that  space  witfahi  which  the  lord  has 
die  power  dMrmi^eiuli,  L  e.  of  coercing  and 
pmmihing.  More  larjgpely, — ^region,  territory. 

IMstrkUm,  (Collier,)  seems  to  he  app. 
laet  (from  dUirietmM  ensu,)  L  e.  the  glitter 
of  a  drawn  sword : — **  A  sorile  breaks  out 
vith  the  brightest  duirietum.*''^*Fox, 
r.  -Melmm.    See  DiSTaAZir. 


DIS-TROUBLE,*  v.  To  harass,  to  dis- 
treu,  to  petplez,  to  confuse,  or  throw  into 
eoafiisioo.^  Wk^f  to  Spenser. 

JXl&'TRVST,  p.  s.  ad.  To  diffide  in,  to 
-rvL.  discredit  or  disbeliere ;  to  sus- 

•rvLLT.  pect,  or  be  suspicious,  or  ap- 
-ruuTEsa.  prehensive;  to  have  no  trust 
-ORL  or  confidence  in,  or  reliance 

-ussL         upon,  the  truth  ot, 

DI9-TURB,  «.  s.    To  put  out  of  order,  to 
-ASCB.    disorder,  to  disarrange  ;    to  put 
-ER.        or  throw  into  confusion,  to  con- 
-AXCT.*  fuse,  to  disquiet,  to  perplex. 
•4TI0H.*  *IkmieL 

Fr.  Datowftcr/  8p.  Ditturbar;  It  ft  L.  Du- 
imimn.    In-  Un- 

D»TURN,*   ».     "Fr.  Distoumer,-^ to 
ten,  divert,  distract,  avert." — Cot. 
'Oeaor.     DtmieL    Domu. 

DIS-VAXUE,  ». «.    -ATiON.      To  under- 
rate the  price  or  value,  to  undervo^  ;  to 
set  or  fix  a  low  price  or  value  upon ;  to 
I   4iiesteein,  to  disregard. 

BIS-YANTAGEOUS,*  L  e.  DU-advan- 
^8»"Wi  (qv.)— *Dw^«oii. 

DI8-VBNTURE,*  L  e.  DU-adventure, 
{V'y-*Shelt9m. 

DI8-VISER,*  V.    To  take  off  the  visor, 
or  mash  that  covers  or  protects  the  visage. 
*£.HaU. 

DIS-UNTTE,  V.    To  sever  or  sunder  the 
^   -lOBi,       tmUff  or  oneness ;  to  separate,  to 
*ITT.*      disjoin,  to  be  or  put  at  variance, 
-ifOULt  at  discord. 

DisMmforwt, — wanting  uniform!^;   irre- 
gvlsb—* A  ifbrc    Cuduwtk.     ^Coventry. 

BI8-V0UCH,* ».  To  disavow,  to  dis- 
afinn.— *^AaJb. 

DI8-U8E, «.  #.  -AGS.  To  quit,  cease  or 
Mit  from  ushig ;  not  to  use  ;  to  disaccus- 
toni,  to  diswont 
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DIS-WARN,*  V.  To  10am  from,  to  caution 
or  admonish  not,  to  dissuade. — *Cabbala. 

DIS-WIT,*  ©.  To  strip,  to  divest  or  de- 
prive of  wits. — *  Drayton. 

DIS-WONT,*  V.    To  disaccustom. 
*Bp.  HaU, 

DIS-WORKMANSHIP,*  *.  i.  e.  li;  or 
bad  uwrkmanship. — *Heyu»od, 

DIS-WORSHIP,  v.*  #.t  To  refhse  to 
worship,  to  treat  as  untcwrtAy  /  to  degrade, 
to  disgrace,  to  expose  to  shame. 

*  Sir  T.  More.    UdaL     ^Holland.   Milton. 

DIT,  V.    To  stop  up,  to  shut  in. 

A.S.  DjfUan,  occludete,  obturare.  The  v.  (Tooke) 
Is  need  in  its  pL  by  O.  Douglas.  (See  Dot.)  The 
V.  itself  is  used  bj  H.  More. 

DIT  ATION,*  *.     An  enriching. 
*Bp.  HaU.      L.  Ditare,  to  enrich. 

DITCH,  V.  s.  -ER.  A  dUeh  or  <2i*tf,--that 
which  is  digged  or  dug.  In  some  countries, 
that  which  is  dug  out,  (i.  e.  the  mound  or 
bank  formed  by  digging  out,)  is  called  the 
ditch  or  dike :  but  gen. — ^the  cavity  left. 
See  Dig,  Digue,  and  Dike. 

The  A.  S.  IHecitmt  (Lye,)  is  fossam  fodere,  i.  e. 
to  tf^  a  diiek;  80m.,— "To  make  a  trench,  a 
tf  </cA  or  moat"  D.Diick. 

DITE,*  V.  L  e.  Dight,  (qv.)  to  prepare,  to 
make  ready,  sc  to  smite.     See  Ditt. 
*Spenser. 

DI-THEISM,  *.  The  doctrine  of  two 
-1ST.  gods, — a  good  and  an  evil  one. 

-ISTIC.        Qj^  £u$eia ;  (Aic,  two,  and  $eot,  God.) 
-ISTICAL. 

DITHER.    See  Dodder. 

DITHYRAMB,  s.  -ic.  A  kind  of  hymn 
to  Bacchus,  who  was  himself  also  named 
Dithyrambus. — See  Voss. 

DITT,  or  Ditty,  s.  Any  thing  said  or 
-ying.  sung. 

-IED.     a.  S.  DiAton.  to  dispose,  to  set  in  order, 
to  compose,  to  write,  to  tndiU.    DihUm  asn  arend 

S.^rit, — dietart  epistolam,  to  endit*  a  lettw. 
enoe  (saith  Yerstogan)  our  names  of  dUHe$  for 
things  that  be  dighted^  or  made  in  meeter.— fost. 
Sw.  Dickla ;  Ger.  Dichient  fingere.  Diehler,  poeta. 
This  northern  etym.  is  rejected  by  Sk.  and  Tooke, 
who  adopt  the  L.  Dictum,  past  p.  of  Dieere,  to  say. 

DITTANY,*.    A  plant 

Either  L.  Diclasmiw,  Or.  ^ttraftvovt  awo  rou 
TdCTCfv,  i.  e.  parere,  because  thLn  plant  was  feup- 
posed  partum  aeeelerare;  or  J)fc<a»ir«,  because  it 
grows  plentiAiUy  on  Diela,  a  mountain  of  Crete. 
—Vou,    It.  Diitamo  ;  Bp.  Dietrumo  ;  Fr.  -am*. 

DIVAN,  *.  A  word  of  extensive  use  in 
Ar.,  Pers.,  and  Turk., — app.  to  denote — A 
collection  of  poems,  or  a  public  office, — in 
the  two  former  laneuages;  and — the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature,  or  Audience- 
chamber  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  latter. 

DI-VARIC  ATE,  v.  -ion.  Seems  equiva- 
lent in  its  application  to, — 

To  diverge,  to  distend,  to  separate,  to 
divide.    See  Pubvaricate. 
L.  Dt'Wirieare,  to  stride  or  straddle. 


DIV 


OIZ 


DIVE,  V.  -ER.  To  dip  or  go  beneath  the 
surface ;  to  mo^e  or  continue  in  motion, 
to  remain,  beneath  the  lurface.     See  Di' 

DAPPER. 

A.  8.  Dlppan;  D.  Doop-en,  meigere,  imxnergere, 
to  sink,  to  immerge,  (to  dip,  qv.} 

DI-VEL,  V,  -VUL8ION.    To  tear  or  rend ; 
to  pluck  or  pull  asunder. 
L.  Di-veUere,  -imUum.    In- 

DI-VERB,*  t.  An  antithetical  proverb  or 
sajring,  in  which  the  parta  or  members  are 
contrasted  or  opposed. — *Burton. 

The  L.  uaaget  of  Di9€rbimmf  and  the  Eng.  of 
Divert,  (only  found  in  Burtoo,)  are  very  diflbrent. 
The  Eng.  word  la  app.  to— as  above. 

DI-VEROE,  V.  To  tern  away  or  apart ; 
-ENT.  (sc.  from  the  same  point,)  to  bear 
-ENCB.  or  direct  the  course  separate  ways, 
-ENCT.   to  separate  points.     L.  Divergere. 

DI-VERS,  or  Diverse,  v.*  ad.  To  diverte 
-VBRSE-LY.  or  to  dtvertt — Fr.  Diverter  ;  to 
-NESS.  turn  away,  aside  or  apart  from ; 

-IFY,  o.  to  bend  or  di^w  away,  to  with- 
-IFICATION.  draw;  met. — to  withdraw  the 
-iFiABLE.  thoughts,  the  attention,  sc. 
-ION.  from  severe  study,  from  pain- 

-ITY.  ful  subjects ;  and  thus,  to  re- 

-ORY.  create,  to  amuse,  to  cheer,  to 

-VERT,  9.      please.     And  so  also  is  used — 
-VERT-ER.    To  divertise. 
-INOLY.        Dherse,  ad, — turned  away,  a- 
-IVB.  part,  apart  or  aside  ;  and  thus, 

-ISE,  V.         pursuing   a  different  course  ; 
-ISEMENT.    different,  sundry,  several,  va- 
rious, dissimilar,  unlike. 

*  Wicltf  renders,  et  nihil  diterevit,  "  and 
nothing  diversed,**  L  e.  made  no  difference 
or  distinction. 

To  divers^ f — Fr.  Divertifi-er ;  Sp.  •car; 
It  &  L.  Diversyicare, — to  be  or  cause  to  be 
different,  various,  dissimilar,  unlike  ;  to 
variegate  ;  and,  as  Cot  says,  "  to  deck  with 
sundry  colours,  work  in  various  fashions ; 
interlace  or  mingle  sundry  forms  together ; 
to  change  or  alter  often." 

Fr.  Dtv-er» ;  It.  &  8p.  '«r$o :  L.  Divenut,  ttom 
Oi-vcriert,  -vertumf  to  torn  away  or  aside.  Sal>> 
Un- 

DI-VEST,  0.  -tBLE.  In  older  writers  more 
com.  Devest,  (qv.) 

To  strip,  to  denude,  to  free  or  deliver 
from. 

DIVIDE,  V.  To  part  or  portion,  to  share, 

-ABLE.  to  dutribute,  to  distingpxish ; 

-EDLY.  to  set  or  put  or  place,  to 

-END.  keep  or  hold,  apart ;  to  sepa- 

-BR.  rate,  to  sunder,  to  sever ;  to 

-INO.  disunite,  to  cause  to  be  at 

-UAL,  ad,  s,  disunion  or  discord. — *Shak. 

-ENT,*  ad.  Fr.  Divt-ter  ;   Sp.  -dir  ;   It.  &  L. 

.A.IRLF  nA  »  Dividtre;  from  di  or  dit,  and  the 

8  IBLE,  aa.  t.  Hctniscan  v.  Iduo,  (whence  Wat.) 

-  IBL Y.  that  Is,  parliri,  to  part  or  portion ; 

-IBLENESS.  Becmsn  conjectures  idno,  to  be 

-IBILITY.  '*^  ''^>  '^^^  two;  and  Msrtin., 

,  „       *  that  it  Is  f^om  idiot,  that  is,  pro- 

-ION.  print,  proper  or  peculiar  to;  so 

-IVB.  that  iduare  may  mean,  to  put, 
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place  or  sot,  i3<a  or  xar  titaw,  that  Is, 
separately,  asuuder.— A.  8.  Wudam  t  See  IhvL 
Id>  8ub-  Uu- 

DIVINE,  V.  s.  ad.  To  foretell,  to  prediel, 
•ATioN.  to  presage,  to  foreknow,  to  pro- 
-ATOR.  gnosticate ;  and  slso,  to  conjee- 
-ATORY.  ture  or  surmise,  to  guess,  to 
-LY.  presume,  to  anticipate. 

-NESS.        Divine,  ad, — Godlike,  having  dw 
-ER.  powers   or   attributes  of  God; 

-ITY.  superhuman,  supernatural ;  pre- 
-IZB,  V.  eminent,  supremely  excellent 
-AL.*  ByMilton,—Z>wi»in^,  presaging. 
-ATRiCE.t  A  divine  is  app.  in  common  to— 
-MENT.t  A  professor  of  dtvinily  or  sacred 
-ERE88.f  theology ;  to  one  whose  duty  Itii 
-IPY,I  V,  to  study  and  expound  the  divui 
will  as  declared  in  Holy  Writ ;  a  clergymui. 

Divine,  v.  is  used  by  Drayton  and  Spen- 
ser, and  Divhuxe  by  Ramsay,  as— to  cause 
to  be  divine,  to  consecrate,  to  sanctify. 

*Fabyan.    ^SirT.More,    iNortk,  iCkas- 

cer.   Dry  den,     iPartkenia  Sacra, 

FT.v.Devimer;  Sp.Z)ir<Nar;  IL  ludovlnan ;  t. 
Divimar*.  Fr.  ad.  Devin  ;  It  t  Sp.  Dirtm ;  L 
2M«{»M,  ttom  Diviu ;  Or.  Ator,  godlike.  JMmu 
was  sometimes  used  (Voss.)  as  a  «.  pro  mIc,  s 
prophet;  hecause  they  were  supposed  to  be  sllll 
to  understand  and  declare  the  will  of  the  gods^ 
{dinAm  voluntatem,)  from  certain  signs  or  tsksaa 
And  hence,  To  divine,  is— as  ahove.  In-  Sob-  Ub> 

DIVORCE,  V.  s.     To  turn  or  put  awiy  or 
-MENT.   apart;    to  part,  to   separate,  to 
-ER.        sunder ;  part  app.  to  the  sepsn- 
-ZBLB.*   tion  of  the  bondls  of  matrimony. 
-PTE.*      *Milton, 

Ft.  IHvor-eer ;  It.  -ziare;  LatrL.-Uare:  Li)** 
vtr-iere,  -4um,  to  turn  away,  aside  or  apart;  ks- 
cause  then  the  wife  diveriitur  k  niarito,  is  tmad 
away  from  the  husband.    Un- 

DI-URETIC,  ad.  t,  -al.  That  can  oi 
may,  has  the  power  to  excite,  to  expel,  sc. 
urine. 

Gr.  OuovpnrtKot,  trora  dta,  and  o»fov,  (in'  opwb 
firom  optw,  ezdtare,  impellere,)  quod  imfiMim, 
vel  cum  stimulo  quodam  expeiiihtr,  utlna.— 
SeMdimt, 

DI-URNAL,  s.  ad.  A  diurnal,  lifunif, 
-1ST.  journal,  (qv.), — ^a  day-hook,  a  dai/| 
-LY.    paper. 

L.  Diurntu,  fttmi  Dime,  day.  Fr.  Dier^td;  9^ 
-not ;  It.  -no ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  dafi  My» 

DIU-TURNAL,««.  -nity.  L-JWa^ww* 
from  Diu ;  i.  e.  from  day,  sc.  to  iiiy ;  fe  > 
succession  of  daye,  a  continuance,  a  length 
of  time. 

DIVULGE,  v.  To  pubUsh;  to  male 
-ER.  publicly  or  commonly  knoim; 

-ATION.      to  disclose  or  discover;  to  nisk< 
-INO.  manifest;  to  declare. 

-ATE,*tf.    *SirT,Elyat,     Sir  T,  Men, 

Fr.  Di^ulffuer;  It.  -^Ipare;  Sp  -«*Jf  f 
Dt-vmlfforv,  spaigere  voces  in  •a^si.^-Jnafcw 
scatter  words  among  the  vulfier:  and  tftuf-^i 
explained  above.    Un> 

DIZEN,  V,  To  rfiwr ,— to  put  tow  on  » 
dietaff,  dress  it  Dizen, — ^to  dress.  Bea^ 
bedizened  out, — over,  awkwardly  or  i«gJJ* 
perly  dressed.    See  Grote,  and  Jtsjf-    ^ 


DO 


DOD 


BIZZABD,  or  Duaso,  s,    A  dizxard  is 

•XT.        one — conftised*   stupified;    per- 

■rw  pIcxedbyconAiMdyarietyormol- 

tiplieity. 
n.  ilafwtlm.    Shenr.  saya.  To  ilicset  ntourdir; 
tad  Cbt,  JSMuwrdir,  to  Mtonbh,  tfixxe,  to  amaxe. 
^  **  i>fnfiMii,  inoptlrer  to  bo  foolish. 

1,  rffWMWK,  stoltitU,  tooIlihnoM»  Hence, 

f.  oar  rfiaTfa<rwf,  wUch  proceeds  jQrom  the 
Hsef  ttw  bralne.**    The  progress  was  pro- 
talilj  qaite  the  xeTerse.    Bee  Daze. 

DO,  9.  Do  is  used  emph.,  with  subauds.  to 
'EM.  he  implied  firom  Uie  context;  e.g. 
-rva  We  shall  do  without  his  help,  L  e.  ^ 
what  we  wish,  what  we  aim  at ;  and  so  sue- 
eeed.  Thus  it  may  be  supplied  by  various 
other  words,  more  fully  expressing  the 
meaung  intended,  and  principally  by  the 
following, — 

To  act  OT  transact,  to  cause  or  occasion, 
to  efiect  or  produce,  to  perform  or  execute, 
to  mske,  to  practise,  to  accomplish,  to 
eoo^te  or  fulfil,  to  finish,  to  bring  to  an 
eid. 

**  Haue  OD  him  routh,  and  doeth  him 
BSt  deie.** — Chaucer.  "And  in  the  next 
liver  do  me  drenche." — Id.  *'  Thci  haue 
dese  kir  ▼nderstonde."  —  Gower.  "I  do 
thee  to  understand."— -Vor^A.  "  Arion  ; — 
itiag  the  mariners  to  wet" — Bdland. 

A  9.  auxiliary,  and  a  «.  absolute,  (says  Wallis ;) 
IS  SB  BOxtUary,  having  only  the  present  and  pre- 
taiMoriKt,  (did  fiw  do-^ ;)  as  a  «.  absolute,  hav- 
i^  IM  |rf«.  (dmmg,  do'n,)  and  then  also  itself 
■<*«"*»»*ng  auxiliary  verbs. 

Mr.  Tyrw.  remarks,  that  Do  is  used  very  rarely 
by  Cbancer  as  an  anxliiary.  (v.  147S.  4;)  that  he 
BMce  freqoently  uses  it  traasitivelv,  (v.  10,074, 5 :) 
kal  iffll  man  fteqoently  to  save  the  repetition  of 
s  vecd,  (V.  2W.>  This  latter  usage  lias  been 
~  1^  Ukkes  in  the  A.  S.,  who  gives,  with 
lactanees,  one  f^om  Mark  viii.  6:  — Et 
dSadpnlis  ut  apponerent,  et  apposuerunt 

;  "And  he  gave  to  his  disciples,  that  thcv 

■heald  set  before  them,  and  M4y  did  so  /*  in  A.  8. 
Asd  kig  gmo  didou.  Mr.  Tyrw.  also  observes,  that 
tte  eiact  power  which  Do,  as  an  auxiliary,  has  in 
•sr  lai^uage.  Is  not  easy  to  be  defined,  and  stUi 
kis  to  be  accounted  for  from  analogy.  Tooke 
saraeis,  "  that  though  we  cannot  account  for  the 
■M  sf  this  9*rkal  $ign^  (as  he  emph.  calls  it,)  flrom 
si^  aaalogt  to  other  languages,  yet  there  Is  no 
ciprioe  in  these  methods  of  employing  lo  and  do, 
(the  nne  word,  in  his  opinion,)  so  differently 
ftam  tiM  pracslee  of  other  languages:  but  that 
they  arise  from  the  peculiar  method  which  the 
Sa^iA  laaguagc  has  taken  to  arrive  at  the  same 
nemmiv  end,  which  other  languages  attain  by 
diWtiyA^tttg  termination.'* — ^i.  359. 

r»  (Le  «e«,)  prefixed  to  a  «.,  invests  such  t. 
wiih  a  eerta/  ekaruettr,  and  was  used  to  distin- 
ittiih  the  infinitive  from  the  «.,  after  the  infinitive 
sad  tost  that  dlsttngniaUng  termination,  which  it 
temfyhad. 

Jfo,  te  the  same  reason,  and  with  the  same 
iftBC,  Is  piefl  to  other  parts  of  the  English  v.,  un- 
diilliignished  from  the  s.  by  tennination,  and  to 
(bass  paits  only.  In  Chaucer's  time,  the  dlstin- 
CsUdsg  terminations  of  the  e.  still  remained, 
tfAM^  not  constancy  employed;  andheavaUed 
bbsmr  of  that  sltoauoa  of  the  language  to  use 
tten  at  not;  and  thus  both  To  and  Do  are  used 
ly  daooer  more  rarely  than  we  use  them  at  pro 
Mit   See  TiMke,  1.  350,  ei  teq. 

ft  «r  Do  b  tlie  Go.  «.  Tffiif  or  TavhU ;  i.  e.  act, 
dkl,  rnmUt  eomtumuutUon;  which  C>o.  «.  is  itself 
m  f«t  pk  Tauid  or  TamUU,  of  the  v.  Towmm, 
MtR,  to  ^  or  cause  to  do,  to  act.  A.  8.  Don ; 
Osf .  num  I  D.  Do«i.    Poc-  Mis-  Over-  Out-  Un- 
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DOCIBIiE,  ad.  A  doeik  person  takes, 
-NE88.-BiLiTY.Icomprehend8  readily,  easi- 
-ciLE.  ]y,  willingly,  what  is  gftoum, 

^ILFTY.  poinitd  out  or  explained  to 

Doctor.  nim;   and  thus,  is  apt  or 

-AL.  quick  to  learn. 

-ALLY.  Doctor, — a  teacher,  one  who 

-ESS.  /eacAei,one  who  shows,points 

-INO.  out  or  explains,  one  skilled 

-LY.  in  teaching  ;  a  learned  man. 

-SHIP.  Doctrine,  —  that  which  any 

-ATE,  e.'  ».  one  teaches;  the  principles 
-TRINE.  or  opinions  taught,  held  or 

-TRINAL, «. «{.  maintained. 
-TRINALLY.       Document,  —  any        thing 
-TRics.^  taught,  shown,  pointed  out 

-COM  ENT,  9.  ».  or  explained ;  any  principle 
or  opinion  held  or  maintained:  it  is  also 
app.  to  a  writing  produced  in  evidence  or 
as  proof;  (quod  nos  certiores  reddat) 

Doctorate, — to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor. 

*  Fuller.   Wood.     iUdalL     t  Boyle. 

DoeibU  or  Doe</«,— It.  Do^ibiU;  8p.  -oil;  Fr. 
'<Ue:  luDocirbUu,  contracted  into  DoeUit,  from 
Docere,  which  Voss.  thinks,  with  Seal.,  is  from 
the  Gr.  Aok-c(v,  existlmare,  putare ;  Martin,  (with 
more  probability)  from  /^ui-*tv,  to  show,  to  point 
out.  (to  teach,  A.  8.  T«e-ao.) 

8p.  Doc-tor;  ¥i.-teur;  It.  Dottore;  L.  Doe-tor, 
vel  quod  sit  doctut,  vel  quod  doceat.'^Miiu. 

Fr.  Doctrine !  It.  ft  Sp.  Dottrina;  L.  Doctrina. 

Fr.  Docu-ment!  It.  ft  8p.  -mntto;  L.  Doci»- 
vtentam^  quidqnld  nos  aut  doetioru  reddit,  aut 
certiores,  aut  prudentiores. — Mins.    En-  In- 

DOCK,  V.  s.  -ET,  V.  t.  A  place  *««*  for 
the  reception  of,  for  huilding  or  repairing 
ships,  and  for  other  purposes. 

V.Duyken,  Get.  Duken,  are  also,  to  droop 
or  drop  down,  to  hang  down ;  and  may  thus 
be  app.  to — 

The  fleshy  part  of  the  tail,  which  drops 
or  hangs  down  from  the  extremity  of  the 
back  (of  a  horse)  as  distinguished  from  the 
hair.  And  tlius  further  (as  To  head  or  be- 
head,  is,  to  cut  off  the  head)  to  dock  may 
be  to  cut  off  the  dock ;  and  gen. — 

To  cut  off,  to  lop  off,  to  curtail  or  shorten. 

Docket,— u  brief  in  writing,  or  tome  small 
piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  containing 
the  effect  of  a  large  writing  (Mins.),  t.  e.  a 
large  writing  curtailed,  shortened. 

8k.  thinks,  a  dock  for  ships  may  be  from  the  D. 
DyyktHt  absoondere,  latere,  to  hide,  to  be  hid; 
but  the  D.  Duyken,  <3er.  Dnken^  is  premere,  de- 
primere,  to  depress,  to  sink:  and  thus  app.  to  a 
place  sMiifc. 

DOCK,  *.  A  plant.  "  Garden  docke  is 
knowne  to  rtm  downe  in  the  ground  three 
cubite  deepe." — Holland.  PUnie, 

A.  8.  Doeeo.  Perhaps  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
former  "  Dock.'* 

DODDER,  V.  -ED.  To  dodder  (or,  as 
pronounced  in  some  counties,  didder  or 
dither)  is  to  totter  or  tremble ;  to  shake. 

Dodder,  Mins.  says,  is  a  weed  winding  about 
herbes,  from  Ger.  Dotteren,  to  trwnble;  because 
with  the  least  blast  of  wind  it  is  oaally  shaken, 
and  doth  dodder,  or  tremble.  To  the  same  pur- 
port is  8k. 
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DOL 

DODGE,  r.    To  move  quickly  from  place 

to  place ;  to  show  signs  of,  or  pretend  to 

be,  going  one  way  and  to  go  another ;  of 

doing  one  thing  and  to  do  another.    And 

see  To  Doo. 

Sk.  thinks,  from  D«y;  I.s.  to  run  about>-lhi8 
way  and  that— like  a  dog  catching  after  the  scent 

DODI-POLE,  or  Dotipole,  i.    A  dotard. 
Mlns.  and  Cot.  say  that  Dodo  Is  a  word  with 
which  Dorses  lull  innnts  to  sleep.    Perhaps  from 
J>oUt  (qv.)  and  jk>(«,  the  head.    But  see  Doli.. 

DODKIN,'*.    A  little  *»/,  (qv.) 

DOE,  9,    An  animal. 

A.  S.  Jia;  D.  B*^;  Fr.  Da/m,  duAn;  It.  Hamma^ 
daino ;  L.  Dama ;  so  called  for  its  timidity  or  fear- 
fUlnesSp  tnaa  Gr.  Aci/Aa,  fear. — Vq9$, 

"DOF^t  ».  -INO.  To  do  off;  put  away,  lay 
aside;  put  o£  In  Holland,  (Suetonius,) 
written  D'ofing, 

DOG,  V,  t.  To  dog  or  to  dodge,  (qv.)— to 
-OEDLY.  follow  about  as  a  dog  does,  to  pur- 
-EDNES8.  sue,  or  hunt  like  a  hound ;  so  as 
-EREL.  to  find  out  and  follow  wherever 
-I8B.  we  go. 

A  dog-iron  is  so  called,  Mins.  saysi  be- 
cause it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  dog. 

Dogged,  ad.  app.  to  those,  who  have  the 
ill-tempers  or  dispositions  of  dogt  or  curs ; 
currish,  snarling,  morose,  sullen,  obstinate. 
Doggerel, — Mr.  Tjrrw.  says.  Derived  I  sup- 
pose from  dog ;  so  that  rime-doggerel  may 
be  rime  de  chien ;  rhime  without  harmony ; 
noisy,  harsh  :  cons,  worthless. 
Oer.  Docket  canis  Molossus.     Eng.  Dog;  D. 

'  Do^ke;  Fr.  Doffue.  Although  the  word  in  Eng. 
is  app.  to  etery  species,  yet  in  the  other  (North- 
em)  dialects  it  is  the  laige  hunting  dog,  canis 
grandis  et  venaticus;  and  perhaps  so  called  from 
TiKken,  capere,  to  take,  to  catch. — Waeh, 

DOGE,  #.  -tBss.*  i.  e.  Duke.— •-Byrwi. 

DOGMA,  s.  Dogmatism  is  opposed  to 
-T-ic,  ad.  s.   Mcepticism :  and  app.  to — 

-ICAL.  An  opinion  or  doctrine  said 

-ICAL-LT.  or  assumed  to  be  clearly  seen 

-NESS.  or  discerned  ;   and,  therefore, 

-T-isM.  positively   affirmed,   authori- 

-IST.  tatively  asserted ;  any  positive 

-IZE,  V.  or  authoritative  affirmation  or 

-iziNO.  assertion. 

-IZEB.  Gr.  AoY/i<s«  At)m  doc-eiv.  videre,  to 

«M,  to  perceive ;  quod  widetur,  pUcitum,  decretum, 
sententia.— Jirarl»»». 

DOIT, «.  So  much  (brass)  as  can  be 
covered  by  the  tip  of  the^tf^er. 

Fr.  Doigtt  L^  Digitui.  Doiffi,  (Sk.)  is  mani- 
festly corrupted  flrom  Digitus.    See  Dxoxt. 

DOLE,  V.  s.  To  <fofe,— to  divide,  to  dis- 
tribute, to  part,  to  portion,  or  apportion : 
to  part  with — (as  if  unwilling.)  See  To 
Deal. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole, — L  e.  "  Let  his 
fHwtion  be  that  of  a  happy  man.  Let  hap- 
piness, good  luck«  g^od  fortune  be  the  part 
or  portion  of  him,  of  each,  of  every  or  any 
one  speaking,  or  spoken  oV* 
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Go.  DmUgon ;  A.  8.  D^O-an;  D.  Dsffi^i  Gee. 

TheU-cn,  to  diride,  to  dlstribnte,  to  impait,  to 
4fea<e.  Hence.  Som.  adds,  to  this  day  we  call  ths 
distribution  of  alms  at  a  ftinetai,  a  dMs.  the 
stones  also  which  are  used  in  booadarles,  lodMb 
land  from  land,  are  hence  also  termed,  i&oU' 
tioues.    See  Dovlk.    See  also  Tooke. 

DOLE,  «.     Pain,  pain  of  mind,  grief,  lor- 
-FUL.  row ;  suffering,  aiSuctioo. 

-F|{LLT.  Nicolls,  who  translated  TIib- 

-FULNESS.  cydides  from  the  Fr.,  osa 
-SOME.  Doleanco  as  the  Fr.  Dtiitmui 

-80KBNB8S.  a  wailing,  moaning,  com- 
-OUR,  s.  plaining. 

-ENT.*  Dohurt^-L,  Dokr  f  FlD*. 

-ANCB.t  leur,  —  grief,   sorrow,    m- 

-OR-ous.  guish;    sadness,  heaTioea 

.ousNESB.         of  heart.— *£.  HalL  ^KiesU, 
-lFEROUS.t        tfVhitaker.    iBay, 
-IFIC.f  Fr.  DusU;  It.  -olo,  DogUM;  Sp. 

Duelo!  L.  Dolor,  from  Doi-tn,  to  be  in  mIb; 
perhaps  from  Dot-are^  to  cut.  Voss.  thinti  ft 
maybeHeb.  Rather  from  A.  S.  I^tim,  te  liof^ 
(qv.)  natl,  tolerare,  suatinere :  to  bear,  to  nibr. 
Con-  In- 

DOLL,  s,  App.  to— Any  silly  plaything. 
Cooper  (Latin  Diet  1673)  renders  0  «- 
pitulum  lepidisshnum  of  Terence,  "  0  pks- 
saunt  companion :  O  little  pretie  DMpo^'* 
Dryden  translates  pupse,  in  Persius, "  baby- 
toys;"  and  in  a  note  says,  that  "those 
baby-toya  were  little  babies,  or  poppeli, 
as  we  call  them ;"  whence  it  seems  that  tk 
name  of  Doll  was  not  in  general  use. 

Perhaps  from  D.  Dot,  senseless,  stupid,  6m 
j}ot.«n,—IL8.  DvoUash  hebere,  kebecaic  See 
Dolt. 

DOLLAR,  *.    A  coin,  of  different  ralae 

in  different  countries. 

D.  Daler:  Ger.  Thaler.  Wach.  sayi,  soesBjJ 
with  the  consent  of  all,  quasi  vutteuit,  ftoisw 
Ger.  Thai,  a  dale,  a  valley;  beeaitss  t^f  *J" 
ilrst  coined  in  the  vaUeg  of  Joachim ;  »J  " jj 
says,  were  also  called  Joachims ;  he  (Sk.)  sjeji 
that  it  may  (non  abenrdd)  be  derived  *«■.*!• 
divUlon,  Dal,  portion,  because  it  is  the  balf  >*i 
or  portion  of  a  ducat ;  and  in  this  Utter  ofxam 
Tooke  coincides  with  him.    See  Dole. 

DOLPHIN,  *.  -BT.    A  fish.         ^  ^ 

Ft.  Daulpkin;  8p.  Del-fim  ^^  -^■•'  ""  ''•^ 
phiin;  Ger.  ft  l^Delphint  Gr.i&«Xf(v. 

DOLT,  s.    A  dulled,  thick-headed,  itupid 

-isH.         fellow ;  a  blockhead. 

-1SHNE88.  DoU,  L  e.  dulled,  (or  ^•'^.  *JJ 
doU,)  is  the  past  p.  of  DvO-ian,  dwol-un,  n  ssni 
hebere,  hebetare.— roo*». 

DOLVEN.    See  Delve.    Be- Under- 

DOM,  fem.     A.  S.  Doas ;  from  jDwi^ 

deem,  doom  or  judge  ;  as  king-dom,-^wKf 

the  doom,  dominion,  rule,  government  «» 

kinff.    FreeHfom,— the  *»■»,  judgment,  WW 

of  the  free. 
DOMAIN.    Also  written  Demain,  (V-l 

DOME,  s.  -AL.*    In  English,  ^PF  f^ 
building,  a  mansion ;  and  also  to  a  cupo* 

*  Addison.  ,^j 

L.  Domut;  Of.  Ao/iiOf.  fr«n  «<»-«««•»  ^J^ 

MidL.  Domat  Fr.  "  DSuu,  or  •'f^r^rj 

rounded  foeer,  (Pr.  foaeert,)  or  »/«»2i  ta 

steeple,  bankettiog-house,    pidgeon  h«i«»  ■* 


1»   • 


DOO 

rM  Ksemblfaif  the  bell  of  a  great  watth."-* 
Coi  Do  CaafeMjt,  what  tb«Fr.  call  2M0M,  the 
It  can  CqMfa. 

DOMESTIC,  mL  t.  That  ean  or  may 
•ii,fldL<>  AoMT,  or  keep  Aokm  or  at 
•ALLT.  borne ;  and,  more  widely, — Of 
-Ars,  V.  or  pertaining  to  hotue  ox  home, 
•■•KiUL  fiunily  or  undred;  fond  of 
-leni^AET.  home,  of  privacy ;  attached  to 
-ATI,  ff.  fimiily  enjoyments,  devoted  to 
&mily  duties. 

"  Fr.  DomejIigiMr,— to  tame, 
redaim:  ciTilise,  make  familiar,  g^entle, 
traeteUc,  AMMot" 

Dtmadk^  *'  Fr.  DomidU, — a  hm$e,  man- 
rion,  habitation,  dweUing,  place  of  abode." 

Ft.  Ihmmfiqm* ;  It.  *  8p.  -Ilco;  L.  AoflMtMetw, 
L.IHmnt»    See  Dona. 


-ATltB. 
-ATOB. 
•ABT. 
-lOH. 

-Buna 


DOHIKATE,  V,     To  dommate.—io  rule 
-ATioK.       oyer,  to  goTem,  to  have  power, 
eoomumd    or    authority ;     to 
tyrannise. 

Oen.,   to  domiiuer  is — to  go- 
rem ;    to  govern  in  a  lordly  ^ 
magisterial  or  tyrannical  man- 
ner ;  with  insolence  or  haughti- 
ness :  to  tyrannize,  to  lord  it 
*■  To  doBiineer  or  beare  rule ; — B.  Domin^reu ; 
tt. -^rkr, -er ;   iL-^re;   Bp.-ar;  h.  Domimarit 
fteoB  Z>MBMHM,  a  lord;  to  plaj  the  lord."— Jfiiw. 
tat  DiMAiN.    Pre- 

BOMIKICAL.,  a.  odL  The  Lord's  Day ; 
ad  also,  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Vt,  DamtmiML  La  lettn  rfon<ni«a«,— -the 
dmineml  letter.  It.  tetters  Domimieat«!  Sp. 
Litrm  Z>«arialM/.  Rr.  L'Ondeon  Dominiealt  — 
tkt  Lord's  Pnjer;  the  PatenMMter. 

BON,  §.  -SHIP.  A  title  of  gentility  in 
Spain.     Used   in    derision    in    English. 

Sometimes  written  •i>ofa. 
fhatracttd  fkom  L.  DomUmmm. 

1X>N, «.  To  do  on,  to  put  on.  JTon. — 
IT.  Browne.     See  DoFF. 

DONATION,  «.    A  giving  or  bestowing, 
"ATIVB.   a  gift  or  grant,  a  laivease. 
•AtT.       9f.  Dom-aiwm. -otUtm ;   It.  -mtiamt  8p. 
.p^        -meiom;   h.  DsnaUOt  from  Donartt  to 
five.    Con- 

DONZEL,*  #.  "A  young  gentleman  follow- 
iag  ara»  and  not  yet  knighted.'* — M'mM,  in 
V.  AsaueA  (qv.)     *Bettu,  if  F, 

ft.  DumaiMti!  It.  DrnmigrUtt  DonztUo;  SpJ>pN- 
'^i  L  DomiceUms,  quasi  parvus  domimms, 

DOOM,  SI.  a.  -FUL.*    To  Judge  or  adjudge, 

toseatsnoe,  deCermina  ordecree. — *  Drayton. 

A.t.  Haw  — ,  tothiak,  to  Judge,  to  determine. 

(9(t  DaiK.)    The  «.  **  Dom.  domte,  Judidum,  sen- 

tmh,  siUtrfmn,  a  Judfmeut,  eentence,  ocdinanoe, 

!»^^-«die»  Jttdidi,  the  day  of  Jndg- 

tV—Som,    See  Don. 


1)0011, «.  "  Durt  or  durk,  Now  a  doore, 
tthn  much  to  say  as  throughf  and  not  im- 
fwytt,  because  it  is  a  dmrk'fare,  or  thorough 
pmM.'*^  Ferstegan. 

fiOk  oaaro,  ife«r/  A.  8.  Dora,  dwru;  D.  Dfure, 
^mn  Gar.  Tkmrt!  Dan.  Dor;  Or.  e«pa.    Tooke 
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eonsiden  the  Eng.  pr.  Thorong^  Ihron^  and  the 
9.  Door,  to  be  tliuB  same  word.  diff.  written  and 
app. ;  meaning, — door,  gate,  passage.  Ch«ucer 
wntes  the  word  In  the  Penonei  Tale  twice  Thor- 
mJte;  or  as  Tyrw.  writes  it,  Thurrok,  qd.  tto- 
roofhrfare. 

DOP,  «.   i  e.   Dip,     The  Venetian  Dop, 
-PER.         (Gifford,)  is  the  Dipt  a  very  low 
-PINO.       bow  or  curtesy,  (a  cringe,  qv.) 
-CHICK.     Dop^hick,  also  written  Dab-efUek, 
or  Dob'chiek.     See  Dab. 

DOR,  0.  t.  -RBR.*    To  dorr, — to  befool,  to 

delude,  to  bemock,  to  bother.— 'A'r.r.Jfore. 

A.  8.  Dora,  a  dorre  or  drone,  (8om.)  ftom.  To 
dart,  A.S.  Dyrron,  qd.  mlnaclter  proTOcare. 
(See  Sk.)  But,  To  dorr  the  dotterel,  is  to  delud* 
the  dotterel :  and  both  are  from  the  same  v.  Dtfd- 
rioM,  to  befool. 

DORIAN,  ad.  One  of  the  five  dialects  of 
-ic.  the    Greek   tongue,    which    the 

-IZE,*  V.  Dorienees,  a  people  of  Greece,  used 
in  their  common  speech  and  writings. — 
iiins.  Also,  their  music,  their  archi- 
tecture.— *  Cudworth, 

Fr.  Dori-qne:  It.  ft  8p.  -ce;  L.  Dialeetut  Do- 
rieo;  Or.  A<aXcKror  AMptxq. 

DO)S.MANT,  ad.  Sleeping,  reposing; 
•ANCT.  leaning  or  lying  in  a  state  of 
-ITIVE,  i.  repose,  in  a  reclining  position ; 
-ITORY.  continuing  or  remaining  at  rest, 
-ER.*  in  stillness,  in  tranquilhty. 
-TUR£.t  A  dormitory  (or  dormer), — a  place 
to  sleep  in ;  also  of  eternal  rest ;  as  a  place 
for  burying. 

Dorture, — Fr.  Dortoir,  q.  dormiture. 

*B.  Jonton.    ^Baeon.  Spenser. 

Fr.  Dormant ;  L.  DormUn$,  p.  p.  otDormire,  to 
sleep.    Ob- 

DORMOXJSE,  f.    The  sleeping  mouse. 
L.  Dormtem  mu$. 

DORSE,  i.    The  back ;    a  cover  for  the 
DoRCER,  or  back,  thrown  or  hanging  or  de- 
DossER.       -pending  backwards. 
Dorsal.        Dorser,— a  pannier  or  basket 
or  bag  thrown  over  the  back. 
Ft.  Dottier;  Mid.  L.  Dottemot,  from  Fr.  Dot, 
and  thla  from  L.  Dortnot,  the  back ;   because  it 
was  plaoed  upon  the  back  of  beasts  of  burden. — 
Jmn.    £n-  In- 

DOSE,  V.  9.  App.  (part)  to — ^The  portion 
of  medicine  given  at  one  time ;  to  a  suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Fr.  J>es«;  It.  Dotai  Or.  Ao9tt  \  that  which  is 
given. 

DOT,  e.  a.  It  is  not  made  "  to  mark  any 
place  in  a  writins,  but  is  what  we  call  the 
full  stop ;"  a  small  spot 

Dot,  the  t.  (Tooke)  Is  merely  the  pasl  p.  of  the 
A.  8.  e.  Dyttau,  to  stop  up,  to  shut  In.    See  Dit. 

DOTE,*  t.  Ap|i.  part  to— That  which  is 
-AL.  given  m  marriage,  a  marriage 
-ATioM.  portion. 

-ATB.t      **  Fr.  Dotali— given  in  dowry  ;  of 
or  belonging  to  a  dowry."     Dotee,  in  B. 
Jonson, — endowments.     See  Dose. 
*Sir  T.  Wyat.     ^Spotewood. 
L.  Dot,  dolit,  dolalit;  Or.  Am.  any  thbigjriMn 


DOU 

DOTE,  IT.  Also  written  Doat. 
-AGE.  To  dote  is, — to  do  as  dotards 
-ARD.  do;  to  be  weak  or  imbecile  in 
-ARDLY.  mind  or  imderstanding  ;  to  be 
-ER.  weakly  fond,  childishly,  unreason- 
"INQLY.  ably,  excessively  so. — *S/iak, 
-ISH  !>•  J>ot*n,  dutten,  delirare,  decipeie; 
„_*  Ft.  Doter,  radoler.  Some  have  said— 
>HisAo.  jy^jjjj  Herodotus,  because  he  tells  so 
-ANT.  many  old  women's  stories.  Tooke  thinks 
that  Dotard  (1.  e.  one  who  dote»)  is  doder'd  (1.  e. 
be/ootetf},  the  regular  past  tense  otDf/derian,  dpd- 
riam,  to  delude.  The  v.  To  do/«,  may  have  been 
fonned  from  this  pott  p. ;  or  vre  may  owe  it  to  the 
Ger.  Dolteren^  to  tremble,  to  totter.    Be- 

DOTTARD,  i.  e.  Doddered,  (qv.)  Ascham 
writes  DotterelL 

DOTTEREL.*.  The  bird- 
"  For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go, 
So  marking  you  (with  care)  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net. 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare,  which  men  for  him  have 
set."  Drapion.  Poly-OUnon. 

Tooke  says,  dim.  of  Doder'd^  (i.  e.  befooled.)  See 
DoTB.    Camden  from— To  dote. 

DOUBLE,  0.  s,  ad,  av.  To  fold  over,  sc. 
-NE8S.  one  part  over  another;  to  put  or 
-ER,  s,  add  equal  to  equal,  in  number  or 
-INO.  measure ;  to  equal  twice  the  number 
-T.  or  quantity. 

-ET.  To  turn,  and  go  twice,  or  a  second 
time,  over  the  same  ground  or  tract;  to 
turn  and  go  in  the  course  or  direction 
already  passed;  to  cross  backward  and 
forwards,  in  and  out;  and  thus,  to  en- 
deavour to  elude  or  escape,  to  illude  or 
deceive,  to  trick.     See  Duplicity. 

Doublet,  vestis  duplicata. — Mhis. 

Double  is  much  written  pre£ 

Fr.  Double;  Sp.  Doble :  It.  Doppio ;  D,Dobbitt 
Ger.  Doppel;  Sw.  Dubbel;  L.  Duplus;  Gr.  Atir- 
\oov,owt  diir\a(;  twofold.    Re- 

DOUBT,  V,  s.  The  usage  is  well  expressed 
-ABLE.  by  Cot. : — "  To  doubt,  suspect, 
-EDLY.  mistrust ;  be  uncertain,  make  a 
-ER.  question,   or    scruple    of;     to 

-FUL.  stagger,    stammer,  waver   be- 

-  FULLY.  tween  hope  and  fear ;  to  be  in 
-FULNESS,  suspense;  also,  to  fear,  awe, 
-INO.  dread,    redoubt;     (sometimes) 

-INQLT.       also  (as  much  as)  to  hope." 
-LESS.  To  fear,  to  dread,  to  stand  in 

-LESSLY.  awe  of,  is  the  constant  usage  of 
-ANCE.*  the  old  writers ;  e,  g,  in  R.  of 
-iF.t  Gloucester,  "  He  was  a  good 

-ou8.t  man,  and  doubted  Qod  :**  L  e. 

feared.  "  And  all  the  people  vnto  the 
louteth ;  and  all  the  world  thy  person  douU 
eth.** — Gower,  "  Their  wonder  turn'd  to 
doubt,** — Spenser, 

*  Chaucer.     ^  Gower,     XSir  T.  More, 

Fr.  Doubter;  It.  bSp.  Dudar;  L.  Dubitare;  q. 

tfif4tor«,  i.  in  duo  Uare. — Mine.  And  Voss.  agrees 

that  du  is  lino,  but  does  not  accede  with  respect 

to  the  remainder  of  the  word.    En-  In-  Mis-  un- 

DOUCEUR,  s.     Gen.  app.   in  Eng.  to 
that  which  sweetens,  renders  pleasant  or 
agreeable,  sc.  a  gift  or  present ;  a  donation. 
Fr.  Douceur,  sweetness,  ftom  L.  DukU,  sweet. 
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DOVE,*.    A  bird. 
-ISH.  Dove-tail,  (in  Joinery,)  so  called 

-TAIL.  from  its  resemblance  to  the  tiil 
-TAILED,  of  a  dove  ;  (ft  figui4  cauda  eolni- 
bina  emul&. — Sk.)  ' 
Go.  Dubo;  A.  S.  Duva;  D.  Di»yve,dwif;  Ger. 
Taube  ;  Sw.  Dujwa,  The  L.  Columba  is  thought 
to  be  from  the  Gr.  K.oX»M^avi  urinare,  aqoam 
Bubire ;  to  dip  or  duck ;  from  the  action  ef  these 
birds ;  Jan.  supported  by  Wach.  thinks  Dm  b 
from  the  A.  S.  Duf-ian,  to  dive,  duck  or  dip. 

DOUGH,  s.  -T.  The  bread,  (i.  e.  brt)^ 
com  or  grain,)  by  being  wetted  becomei 

dough.     See  Tooke. 

A.  8.  Dak;  D.  Detg ;  Ger.  Td§;  Sw.  Dif. 
Sk.  ft  Wach.  seem  inclined  to  derive  from  A  8. 
Deagan^  imbuere,  qd.  farina  aqua  mixta,  leu  im- 
buta.  Tooke  says,— i)o«^  is  the  paii  g.  of  the 
A.  8.  V.  Deaw-ion,  to  moisten,  to  wet  Desfkor 
dow  means  weHed.    Dew  is  the  same  patt  p. 

DOUGHTY,  ad.  A.  S.  "  Dohtig,  noWe, 
-ILY.  Stout,  valiant,  hardy,  courageous, 
-INE88.  renowned,  virtuous." — Som, 

Prom  Duffuih,  virtue,  goodness,  valour,  tsBiirt- 
ness,  the  third  per.  sing.  (Tooke)  of  D»^«, 
valere,  "  to  be  able,  to  be  of  force  or  powcr.J* 
may  or  can,  to  prevail  or  profit  Belgis,  Dn^A* 
en,  doffh-enj  doog-lun.**-Som.    See  DuKS. 

DOUS,  term,  L.  Dus,  da,  dum ;  as,  anun- 
dus,  one  who  ought  to  be  loved ;  docetidss, 
who  ought  to  be  teught  The  root  is  pro- 
bably the  Gr.  Acov. 

DOUT,  V,  The  commenUlors  on  Sh«t 
agree  that  Doubt  is  wrong,  and  Dout,  Le.  do 
out,  right;  but  under  the  word  Doubt  it  bj 
been  shown  that  To  doubt  is  constantly  ittd 
as  equiv.  to— to  fear,  to  awe ;  and  thw  it 
may  be  cons,  in  this  passage,  to  quell,  to 
subdue.  Ray,  however,  has  DouUr,an  ex- 
tinguisher, qd.  Do-outer, 

DOW,*  t;.  That  which  is  given,  sc.  for  the 
-ABLE,  sustenance  of  .the  wife,  and  the 
-AGE.  nurture  and  the  education  of  the 
-AGER.  younger  children. 
-ER.  Dowager,— viho  enjoys  a  doufry  sner 
-ER-Y.  the  death  of  her  husband. 
-ED.       *R.  Gloucester,  R.  Brunne. 

-LESS.  Pr.  Douer,  to  indue,  «»*'*  "f^ 
</oii;r« unto.  Dower;  Ft.  Deuaire;  Mid.  1*  *^ 
tarium,  douarium,  ftom  L.  Do$:  Gr.  Am,^ 
thing  oiven.  (See  Emdow,  and  Dots) .^"^JJ' 
douariere,  quae  fruitur  dote  poet  manu  mortem. 
En- 

DOWDY,  ad.  s.  One  whose  clothes  hm 
on  like  rags ;  are  ill  put  on  j  one  loosely 
dressed — in  a  slovenly  manner. 

It  appears  also  to  have  been  m-^f 
article  of  dress.  «  She  had  made  herseH  ■ 
plain  homely  dowdy.** — Tatier, 

Mr.  Grose  says,  ♦•  Dudde  in  the  North  sw^lj 
in  the  West,  clothee;  a  square  io  the  cenw. 
Btlrbitch  fair,  where  linen  clotb  i*  »old,  |«  mJ» 
the  dwMery.  Dudman  in  the  West  is  »««'*S!; 
also  a  ragged  fellow.-  In  D.  Torfisarag.  J^! 
Dudde,  whatever  it  may  have  orig.  m^^i^ 
is  little  doubt  that  Dowdg  has  been  former  ■" 
app. — as  above. 

DOWLAS,  s,  -8M0CK.  A  kmd  ofc^ 
and  strong  linen,  probably  from  ^"J^i^ 
a  town  of  Picardy,  formerly  celebrated  wr 
this  manufacture. — -Sk, 
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DOWLE,  ad.  See  Dole.  DowU,  or  dcte^ 
or  DeaU,  are  but  one  word  difL  pro- 
nooaeed  ud  written ;  and  mean  merely  a 
part,  pkee,  or  portion,  (without  any  signi- 
ficatioB  of  feather,  or  downe,  &c.)  "  He 
woide  teare  liim  every  doule,**  i.  e.  piece- 
me»lt  tear  every  piece  of  him,  tear  him  in 
pieees.    See  Tooke. 

The  commentators  on  Shak.  conceive 
Dmak  to  mean  fieUher  at  down.     Be- 

OOWN,  a.       App.  to — Elastic   feathers, 

-r.        which,  when  pressed  down,  raise 

-LESS,    themselves  again.      Also  app.  to 

odier  sBbstances  having  the  softness  and 

liffatness  of  such  feathers ;  and  also  (met) 

to  th^  which  is  soft,  tender,  soothing. 

Di  Anil,  49mMs  GvK.Dmmen;  Sw.  Dvn.  Sk. 
u|i,  D.  Damtu,  vedns,  temmet,  L  e.  moUet^MMA, 
ud  tekn  to  1hi» :  in  D.  Dun,  and  Get.  Dunn, 
Waeh.  aad  Ihxe  think,  f^om  Dunen,  tumere,  to 
M«U»  to  riM;  and  thus  Dantn,  are^pennn  eia«> 
liec,  fiMT  de^ecoe  rMw^ni  et  elevantur. 


DOWN,  1.  App.  to — a  rising  ground ;  a 
mount;  a  plain,  to  which  there  is  an  as- 
cent; and  from  which, — a  descent  See 
Dowv,  ev. 

Re:  i>a««»;  It.  Dhim;  D.  Duyn;  Ger.  Dun; 
tad  A.  S.  DacB,  datntt  wUch  Som.  explains,  Ifofw, 
t  Inll  or  mofantaln,— a  down*.  Item,  locus  aper- 
tns,  csmpestris  et  pianos,  ekampaijpu  ground. 
He  astd  Men.  think  the  word  Celtic.  Veistegan 
nyt,  **  Dane,  a  hill,  com.  that  stretcheth  or  ex- 
teadeth  itself  ont  in  length,  lliey  call  in  Holland 
the  Mad-tenhf,  which  lye  upon  the  sesrside  the, 
i>««««.  The  town  of  Dun-kirk^  rightly  in  J£ng. 
D^n-^kmr^  hath  had  that  appellation  by  being 
iixaate  in  the  Damn,  or  sand-banks.  We  yet,  in 
una  parts  of  Aigland,  call  hills— dowaei."  To 
tbe  same  purport  is  Cot  Wach.  (who,  as  Tooke 
sekBowledges,  has  laboriously  and  learnedly, 
thoQ^  he  thinks,  not  happily,  considered  the 
veidi  i)ani,)  derives  firom  4<jiM-«n,  to  swell,  to  rise, 
to  be  elevated :  a  most  ancient  word,  he  adds,  the 
yeiaiei*  of  which  are  Saxones  inferiorea ;  and 
that  they  received  the  word  firom  their  ancestors 
is  manifest  from  its  oerivatives,  dun,  a  mountain, 
s  hflV,  a  rising  or  swelling  of  the  earth,  (tumor 
teme,)  dumen,  pemue  elasttose.  See  Doww,  tupra 
taiimfra. 

DOWN,  av.  pr.  Down  is  sometimes  used 
-wakd.  as  a  e.,  and  is  equivalent  to — To 
-wains,  sink,  to  depress,  to  suppress,  to 
subdue. 

It  is  also  used  with  a  subaud.  of  the  v, 
as  in  Locke, — "  Bread  will  down,"  i.  e.  go 
dtma,  **Down  with  them,"  i.  e.  pull  them, 
throw  them,  knock  them  down, 

Ikma,  lit,  always  expresses  detcent  either 
in  ipace  or  time,  (met)  from  a  higher  to  a 
lever,  soperior  to  inferior,  better  to  a  worse 
stile  or  condition. 

It  is  also  much  used  in  composition,  and 
gives  birth  to  some  words  of  great  force. 

Tooke  agrees  with  Camden  thst  this  word  has 
pnoNded  ftnm  DufeUt—a  British  word  in  the 
avialoB  of  the  former ;  a  Sax.  word  In  that  of  the 
Istter,  sad  the  pott  p.  of  the  A.  S.  v.  D»/-<att, 
awgere,  to  stiO:,  to  plunge,  to  div*,  to  dip.  The 
comiption  he  conceives  to  have  proceeded  thus, 
dmf-tm,  dawMj  dma,  don,  down.  He  adds, "  in  most 
of  ti»  passa^ies  in  which  the  pr.  or  ad.  Down  is 
vatA  la  Eag.,  the  sense  of  this  pati  p.  is  clearly 
expensed,  and.  without  the  least  strainlngor  twist- 
iag.  the  adJiowledged  pi.  may  be  put  instead  of 
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the  supposed  pr. ;  although  there  may  perhaps  be 
some  passages,  in  which  the  pr.  Down  is  used, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  pt.  may  not  so  plainly 
appear."  DowHt  the  «.  (see  ante,)  he  asserts  to  be 
the  same  word,  though  he  does  not  explain  how 
a  word,  which,  according  to  himself,  means, 
"  sunk,  depreuum,  deep,  or  low,"  is  to  be  app.  to 
"  a  hill,  a  rising  ground."  Perhaps  this  deficiency 
may  be  relieved  by  supposing  the  word  to  have 
been  orig.  app. — ^by  those  on  the  summit — ^to  the 
descent,  the  depression  of  the  sides,  in  relation 
to  themselves.    See  Dino. 

The  editor  of  the  8vo.  edition  of  the  Diversions 
of  Purley,  suggests  that  Down,  adown,  is  a  eon- 
traction  of  A.  S.  Ofduntf  of,  or  from  kill,  down 
hill:  of  dune,  he  sdds,  is  interpreted  by  Lye, 
d«or*um,  downward;  and  he  quotes  a  passsge  fiom 
Boethius,  with  the  A.  8.  translation  by  Alfred, 
and  the  Eng.  by  Chaucer,  to  show  that  the  same 
L.  word  ipronum)  is  by  the  one  rendered  of  dune, 
and  by  the  other  adown. 

DOWSE,  V.  To  douce  (or  douze)  is  used 
(met  by  Hammond)  as  equivalent  to— 

To  plunge,  to  immerse. 

8k.  says,  from  D.Donsen,  to  strike  with  the 
fist  on  the  back.  A  douee  in  the  £sce  is  used  in 
wJgar  speech  for  a  Mow  in  the  £sce. 

DOWSETT,  *.  Douced,  (in  Chaucer) 
Mr.  lyrw.  says,  may  be  a  corruption  of 
douceie,  which  is  the  name  of  a  musical  in- 
strument, in  a  poem  of  Lydgate*s,  MS.  BodL 

"  There  were  trumpes  and  trumpetes 
Lowde  shallys  and  doueete$." 

Doutett  of  a  Deer, — Fr.  Doueet,  sweet, 

from  L.  Duicis;  cibus  gratissimus  eimavU- 

simui. 

DOXOLOG Y,  s.  A  saying,  a  declaration, 

of  glory.    In  the  Church  Service — "  Glory 

to  the  Father,"  &c 

Mid.  L.  Doxologia :  Gr.  Ao(i}>  glory,  and  XoYor, 
a  word  or  saying.    Para- 

DOXY,  »,  A  wench,  free  of  her  favours. 
Sk.  says,  I  know  not  whether  from  D. 
Docken,  to  give  quickly. 

DOZE,  t;.     To  be  or  cause  to  be  stupid, 

-Y.  dull,  heavy,  sleepy. 

-IME88.    D.  Dupaelen,  to  stupify,  to  be  stupid.— 
Sk.    And  see  Dasb. 

DOZEN,  s,  DozE-PEERS.  Two  and  ten. 
Douse,  doce,  doze-peers,  i.  e.  dozen-peers. 
"  For  to  brynge  this  warre  to  the  more 
effectuall  ende,  he  [Charles  Martel]  chase, 
xii.  perys,  which  after  some  wryters,  are 
callyd  doseperys,  or  kyngs,  of  y«  which  vL 
were  bisshopys,  and  vi.  temporidl  lords." — 

Fahyan, 

Pr.  Douzaine ;  It  Dozz^na,  -ena  ;  L.  Duodecim, 
{duo  et  decern.) 

DRAB,v.«.  App.  to— Dirty,  vulgar,  and 
-B-ER.  depraved  women. 
-INO.  To  drab, — to  -associate  with,  keep 
-LE,  V.  the  company  of  drabs  ;  follow  their 
-ISH.*  habits  or  manners.  Drabble  is  the 
dim. — *Drant. 
Scortnm,  prostibulum,  elegans  vocabulum,  (8k.) 
from  A.8.  ft  b.  Drabbe ;  Ger.jDr«6er,  fsBces,  (dress, 
lees);  qd.  fnx  populi,  the  dregs  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  from  A.  8.  Draf-an,  drif-an,  expeUere, 
ejloere,  to  drive  out,  cast  out.    See  Da^Fr. 

DRAB<30L0UR,  ad.  I  e.  Drape'colour, 
the  colour  of  fuflers'  earth.     See  Drape. 
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DRACHM,  t.  App.  to—A  amall  portion 
or  quantity.  "  A  drachma^  lo  termed  for 
that  it  was  as  much  as  the  hand  could 
gripes"  (roffovTOP  yap  i|  x«V  vp^^por- 
TfTo.) — Nor^,  Pluiareh,     See  Dram. 

L.  Drachma;  6r.  i^axMl*  from  5f»oTT«4r0af, 
that  is,  to  contain ;  becaaie  It  eomprit«d  u  many 
small  coins  (called  nepfiara)  at  anj  one  could 
hold,  or  contain,  or  shut  up  in  the  hand. 

DRAD,  L  e.  Dread,  (qv.) 

DRAFF,  t.    App.  met  to — Any  thing  vile 

•Y.      and  worthless. 

-TY.  D.  ft  8w.  Dnrf.  8k.— ftom  Drabbc,  dregs, 
lees.  (See  DaAS.)  Waeh. — from  A.  S.  Drif-an, 
draf-oM^  (to  drive,)  expellere»  Drm/-ed,  drafi^  ex- 
pulsus,  expelled,  east  out,  cast  awaj,  winnowed 
away.  Ihre  thinks  that  this  etym.  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  dragdt  dr0g$  of  beer;  because  they 
remain  till  the  beer  is  drawn  off;  bnC,  it  may  be 
observed,  they  are  then  caepMed  or  cosl  mU. 

DRAFT,  t.    Lit — Any  thing  drawn ;  as 

sea-charts,  plans,  &c.     Any  attraction. 

Draw  or  droufik,  dravted  or  draughcd,  draugh^d, 
draught,  draft.    See  DaAUOBT,  and  DaAW. 

DRAG,  0.  «.  -OLE,  v.  Written  hy  Chaucer 
Drugge,     To  dratOf  pull,  hale  along. 

A.  8.  Dragon,  trahere,  vehere,  to  draw,  to 
cany;  D.  h  Oer.  Trecken;  Sw.  Drag-a;  Dan. 
Drag-er,    Draggle  is  the  dim.    Be> 

DRAGON,  s.    An  animal ; — the  plant,  so 

-ESSE,    called  because  spotted  like  the  dro" 

-ET.       gon. — Sk. 

-ISH.  Fr.  &  Sp.  Dra-gon;  It.  -^nc,  -cone,'  L. 
Draco ;  Gr.  Apaiutv,  from  cdpaicoy,  try  transposition 
for  cdap«ov,  from  dcpiMtv,  that  is  /9Xeire<v,  to  see : 
qu6d  dracone*  aeutfe  vidcnt,  immo  et  Insomnes 
sunt;  because  they  are  kecnstghted,  and  ever 
awake. — Feu. 

Ittwtdi^  iiX  DRAGOON,  p.  *.    A  class  of  soldiery. 

-ADE.  To  dragoon, — to  act  as  a  dragoon, 
-ER.  t.  e.  with  military  rigour,  extreme 
-ING.    severity. 

In  the  decline  of  the  empire,  certain  standard 
bearers  were  called  Draconarii^  L  e.  bearers  of  the 
Standard  of  the  Dragon.  And  hence  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  perpetuated  after  the  cause 
had  ceased.  Sk.  thinks  that,  in  modern  times, 
Dragoonc  are  so  called,  because  they  are  as  de- 
structive as  dragons,  and  like  them  seem  to  vomit 
Are. 

DRAIIi,  17.  Corrupted  from  Draggle,  the 
dim.  of  Drag,  (qv.) 

DRAIN,  V.  9.  To  draw  off,  to  cause  to 
-ER.  run  or  flow  off;  to  exhaust,  to  empty, 
-INO.   to  dry. 

Sk.  and  Jua.  from  Fr.  Trainer;  L.  Tr^^ere,  to 
draw :  Tooke  from  A.  S.  Drggan,  excutere.  expel- 
lere,  and,  therefore,  siccare.  Drpg-en,  {g  into  a,) 
drag-en,  drag^,  dran  or  draen;  app.  to  that  by 
which  any  fluid  (or  other  thing)  is  excussum  or 
expulsum,  shaken  off  or  expell^ 

DRAKE,  «.  A  bird.  An  engine  of  war. 
1.  Sea  drake,  draco  marintu^  quia  mare  et  flu- 
vios  ut  draco  terram  populatur.  2.  An  engine  of 
war,  qd.  draco,  because  like  a  dragon  it  vomits 
forth  fire. — Sk.  Ihe  common  bird,  perhaps  from 
Ger.  &  D.  Dreek,  (dreg,)  mud,  because  it  deligbts 
in  mud.  Tn  Oer.,  it  may  be  added,  the  duek  is 
Snte,  (L.  Anoi,)  and  the  drake,  Bntereich,  ductor 
{rtx)  anatum ;  and  from  this,  by  dropping  the  first 
syllable  En,  we  shall  have  Tereidk,  whence 
Treieh,  Eng.  Drake.  In  Dan.  And  is  Duck; 
and  Andrike,  Drake. 
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DRAM,  a.  A  very  snail  portioa  or  qua* 
tity.    See  Drachm. 

DRAMA,  s.  **  Dramaticall,  or  represe&t- 
-T-ic.  ative  [poeay]  is,  as  it  ware,  t 
-ICAL.  visible  history ;  for  it  sets  oat  the 
-icALLT.  image  of  things,  as  if  they  were 
-1ST.  present;  and  history,  as  if  they 
were  past** — Bacon. 
L.  Drama;  6r.  ik^fia,  from  Dor.  Apmr,  Le. 
agere,  to  act,  wherefore  also  the  ports  or  dlTitioitt 
of  the  drama  are  called  aeU. — Fo$$, 

DRAPE,  ».  «  Fr.  Z)ng»r,— to  make  or 
-ER.  work  cloth ;  to  dress  or  fitU  cloth; 
-BRT.  (Fr.  FmUer,  to  tread,)  to  best  or 
-Ufo.  thicken,  as  cloth  in  the  fuQiof. 
-ET.*  Of  Draperie,  Cot  savs,  also^  "  i 
flourishing  with  leaves  and  flowers  a 
wood  or  stone,  used  esp.  in  the  beads  of 
pillers,  and  termed  by  our  workmen  drif 
pery  or  cilery." 

In  Statuary  or  Painting,  app.  gen.  to— 
The  dress,  the  fall  or  flow  of  the  dress. 

*Spenser. 

Draper,  Sk.  says,  from  Fr.  Drap-ur;  It  -pfef^ 
ranni  mercator,  (8p.  Trapere;  D.  Draplw*!)  !«■ 
Fr.  Drap,  pannua,  (It  Drappo;  Sp  Trapo;  MU. 
L.  Drapp-a,  -ttc.— See  Da  Camgt,  and  SpA  D. 
Drapiereu,  exerMre  lanlflcam,)  either,  6k.  adj^ 
from  the  V.  Draper,  to  poliah  or  fine  wool  iTOt 
art  of  the  fliller;  or  firom  Trampeten,  totamim 
upon,  tread  upon ;  or  firom  L.  2Va|Mlii«.  Trepdam 
itself  is  from  rpav-ccw,  to  tread. 

DRASTIC,  ad.    App.  to  medicines  o^ 
strongly  upon  the  intestines. 
Or.  Apa^tKot,  able  to  act,  efflcacious. 

DRAUGHT,  «.  0.  Any  thing  draum. 
Upon  this  past  p.  the  •.  To  ifrwjfW  iiss 
been  formed ;  which  is  almost  entirely  re- 
stricted to  men,  or  bodies  of  men,  irm^ 
oS,  with- Jroum,  from  any  pisee;  or  to 
horses,  cattle,  &c.  It  is  not  unnsosUr 
pref.,  as  draughtAteatX,  &c.  . 

The  pott  p.  of  Drog-an,  to  dravgh,  (now  wntW 
To  draw.)  Draughed,  draugh'd,  dramgU.  W* 
DaAFT.    In- 

DRAW,  •.  To  draw,  is  opposed  to,-;To 
-ER.  push:  to  push,  denotes  a  motK» 
-BE.  from  ;  16  draw,  a  moUwi  to  or 
-INO.  towards.  It  is  distinguished  froni, 
To  lead:  to  draw,  includes  physicsl  fo«#« 
to  lead,  does  not    See  Drive. 

To  draw  away  from ;  to  abstrsct  ?  (n* 
to  detract,)  to  abduce. 

To  draw  to  or  towards ;  to  atttact,  w 
induce,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

To  draw  in,  to  inhale;  to  draw  ont,» 
exhale. 

To  draw  out  of;  to  extract  to  educe, « 
exhaust  ^ 

To  draw  out;  to  protract;  to  P"^"*' 
to  deduce  or  derive,  and  also  to  ^^m^ 
to  delay.  .    ^^ 

To  draw,  sc.  a  line  or  'Ofeincieh^ 
deUneate,  to  describe,  to  sketch,  to  dq»^ 
ture,  to  portray.  ..  j. 

To  draw  out,  sc  in  writmg.-to  urnlMJ 
set  or  put  down ;  to  sketch,  «c  «^ 
thoughts  or  notions ;  to  take  them  n»» 
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books  or  writiiigs ;  and  dint,  also,  to  de- 
iciibe  or  delineate ;  to  eompose. 

To  irauB  off  or  wiikdraw, — ^to  retire,  to 
retreat 

Drawmg-room, — ^a  room  to  which  per- 
fona  tnikdraw,  or  retire  from  another  room 
or  apartment, 

A.  8.  Drmp-mWf  (tee  DaAO,  and  DaAVOiT,)  to 
drmm,  poll  or  hate.  L.  Txak-crt.  Bo>  Mis-  Out- 
Un-  Up-  wia- 

DRAWL,  ff.  «.     To  draw  along  slowly, 

tediously,  idly ;  to  draw  ont  the  words  (to 

speak)  in  a  alow,  lingering  tone. 

DrmwlertM.  is  In  common  usage  in  speech. 

DUn.  of  Drsw,  (or  coimptfoa  tttDng^;)  Gor. 


DRAY,  «.  App.  to — ^A  carriage  with  low, 
heavy  wheels,  thragged  heavily  along, — as  a 
brewer's  dray. 

A.  8.  Jhvg-a*,  to  draw,  (qv.)  Barrett  haa, — 
"  A  rfrojr  or  tledde,  which  gocth  without  whe^.* 

BRAZEL,  or  Drossbll,  s.  A  dirty 
slut — Groae  and  Rap,  Soatii. 

DREAD,  IT.  ad.  t.  '•  Dread  is  a  degree  of 
-BA.  permanent  fear:    jm   habitual 

-nio.  and   painiul    apprehension    of 

-noLT.  some  tremendous  event"  — 
-FUL.  Cagam. 

-FOU.T.  DrMd-fiU, —  full  of  drgad  or 
-Foursai.  fear;  fearftil,  timorous:  also, 
-LBKr  canting  drtad,  awe,  fear ;  fright- 
-LsssHEss.  fill,  terrible,  awfuL 

Dread'leu, —  without  dreadt  fear,  or 
doubt  Out  of  drede,  (Chaucer,)— out  of 
doubt    Sec  Doubt. 

"  A.  8.  Adrtad-cn,  timers,  to  Hear,  to  be  afraid ; 
to  drmd  or  ctand  in  fear  of.**— Jom.  Ic  hit  eom, 
nellen  ge  eoth  cn-drmdan.  T  am-nyte  ye  dred*.— 
Wkt4f,  Mark  vL    A-  Mi»-  Un- 

DREAM,  9.  a.      To  think  during  aleep ; 
-EB.         to  think   as  if  aaleep;    vainly, 
-IMG.       Uzily,  drowsily,  sluggishly. 
-INOLY.    ^Mickle.     ^Camden. 
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;  Ger.  Tnmmmt  8w. 
D»i.  -mers  aonuilaze,  by 
mwatherie  from  L.  Dorwdn,  to  sleep.— Ak.  Dire 
thinks  from  Celt  2>r«M,  vlrio,  qd.  a  nocturnal 
virion.  Tbe  root  may  be  the  A  8.  Rfm-<tn^  to 
roam.  The  A.  8.  equivalent  term  ie  "  Aon/m,— 
a  virion  in  one's  ■leep."— ^«m.    Out-  Un> 


DREAR,  odL  f.    Mournful,  sorrowful,  sad, 

•T.  full  of  sorrow,  sadness  or  grief; 

-ILT.  melancholy,    gloomy,    diamal, 

-iNBSSL        distressful 

-imirr.*     *  ^Spenser.    ^Chaueer.  H.More. 

-THEitD.t  A.  8.  JPrss  rit  -rif ;  moestut,  dolens, 
trtilia,  tognbrit ;  end.  iorrowAU.  pensive,  drterm. 
Drworigitgam, — sadness,  pensiveness,  sarrowftil- 
Basse,  rirosrtecAM. — Som.  Get.  Trawrem  ;  D. 
7r«wm,  mcerere,  dolere,  tristari,  to  mourni  to 
ffieve.  to  bo  sad  or  sorrowAiL  The  root  may  be 
the  A  8.  Mreowan,  to  rue. 

DREDGE,  9.  $.      To  dredge  or  drudge, 
is — to  scatter  floor,  sand,  dust,  &c 

Drtdmt  (Mr.  Oioso  says)  is  a  mixture  of  oats 
and  boney,  now  tittle  sown.  Used  met.  by  Holland 
and  Branda,  for  a  mixture  or  medley.  '*  Dredge 
of  men  (ooltovianem  homiottm.")— Jlr«iid«.  By 
tlia  latter,  perhapa,  tn  Drtg. 
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DREDGE,  V.  f .  -ER.  To  dredge,  is— to 
drag. 

A  dredge,  or  dredge-itet,  is  a  drag  or  drao-uet. 
D,  J>regk-aei.    See  DasTCH. 

DREG,  *.  App.  cons,  to — ^The  foulness, 
-GT.  or  filthiness,  the  muddiness  *'  of 
•oiSH.  any  thing  settled  in  the  bottom," 
from  which  the  purer  substance  ia  drained. 
Any  thing  foul,  sordid,  low,  base,  mean, 
worthless. 

Qer.  Dreek  and  dnue  ;  D.  Dreek  and  drotttem  / 
8w.  Dreeggi  Sag.  I>reg9,  drout  A.  8.  DreeUn; 
itecea,  dregge^  lees,  grounds,  or  thiek  substance  of 
any  thing  settled  In  the  bottom.  A.  8.  lyrot, 
sordes,  fsex.  filth,  dryge,  lees,  droM&— fom.— 
Waeh.  thinks  Ihmi  GojKr<««an,  ( A.8. 2>r»o*-«ii.)  to 
fall,  and  app.  to  that  which  fkUs,  sinks,  or  settles 
to  the  bottom.  Perhaps  from  the  A.  8.  Brgg-am, 
excutere.    See  Dsaiv. 

DRENCH,  V.  a.  Drbint,  pi.    To  merge 

or  immerge,  to  soak  or  steep,  to  souse  or 

plunge,  to  drown,  or  overwhelm. 

A  drench, — any  thing  drunken. 

A  8.  Drene-an,  odreneauf  mergere,  immer- 
gere,  Ingurgitare,  to  drown,  plunge,  or  overwhelm, 
.  to  drenck.---Som.  The  root  may  be  the  Oo.  Rig- 
a-aa,  to  rain.  See  D&iniK.  i>reint,—drendled, 
dreneh'df  A-sncft/,  drent  or  dreini.  In-  Un-  Be- 
dreint. 

DRESS,  V.  a.  To  set  or  put  in  order,  to 
-EB.  dhrect,  to  guide,  to  regulate,  to  rec- 
-INO.    tify,  to  adjust ;  and  further,  to  pte- 

Sre,  to  provide,  to  furnish,  to  trim,  to 
ok,  to  adorn ;  and  also,  to  clothe :  also, 
to  prepare,  sc.  for  food,  to  cook  it 

In  Chaucer,  To  dress,  is  to  address  or 
direct  oneself^  to  apply. 

Dresser, — that  which  dresses ;  and  also, 
that  on  which  any  thing  is  dressed  or  pre- 
pared. 

Ft. Dressers  It. Drixnarei  L.Dirigert,  to  direct, 
to  set  right  or  in  order.    Ad-  Over-  Re-  Un- 

DRETCH,  V.  -INO.  To  prolong,  to  pro- 
tract, to  delay,  to  linger,  to  weary ;  to  be 
tedious  or  tiresome,  wearisome  or  trouble- 
some ;   to  trouble,  to  haraas. 

In  Chanoer  (Jun.)  it  is,— to  prolong  time,  to 
linger,  to  delay.  8w.  Dro^  cunctail,  which  Ihre 
derives  from  Drag^  trak-ere,  trahere  moras,  to 
draw  or  prolong  time,  (to  dredge.)  And  see  Dr. 
Jamieson,  in  v.  Dreieh. 

DRIB,  P.  s.  To  drip  or  drop,  {h  for  p ;) 
-BBR.  to  do  any  thing  by  £ips  or  drops  ; 
-BLE,  V.  to  do  any  thing  by  amall  degreea ; 
-LET.  to  give  or  take  small  portions  ;  to 
-LINO,  do  any  thing,  to  act,  in  a  trifling  or 
ineflicacioua  manner.  See  Drip. 
To  dribble  ia  the  dim.    Be- 

DRIE,  V.    Drye,  in  Le  Bone  Florence, — 

wearisome.     Oascoigne  writes  it  Droy. 

8c.  Dree.  Lye  savs,—"  Drie,  drien,  tolerare, 
pati,  A.  8.  Dreog-an,  idem  notat,"  i.  e.  to  endure, 
to  suftr.  See  Dree,  in  Jamieson,  who  considers 
Dreog-an  to  be  radically  the  same  with  Drag-on, 
to  draw,  to  drag  along.    And  see  DasTCH. 

DRIFT,  V.  s.  To  drtft, — to  move  or  cause 
to  move  along,  like  any  thin^  driven,  ac. 
by  a  stream,  by  a  current  of  wind  or  water. 
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Dr^,  t.  met — Koy  thinff  dIrlMii  or  aimed 
at,  or  intended ;  the  aim,  mtention  or  pur- 
pose. 

Ptut  p.  otDrif-an,  adrifan,  torfrim,  (qv.):  drived, 
drw'd  drift,  [Adrift,  qv.) 

DRILL,  0.  t.  -iNO.  To  bore,  to  penetrate, 
to  pass  through;  also, — to  tarn  about, 
drive  round,  as  in  the  act  of  boring ;  and 
hence,  (Wach.)  Trillen,  Eng.  2)n//,— -to 
harass  or  weary ;  and  hence,  further,  Tritt- 
meitter,  Z>n7/-maf<er,  who  harasses  or  wearies 
the  soldiers  by  military  exercise  ;  and  thus, 
— to  bring  or  lead,  to  train,  by  constant 
practice  or  exercise. 

DriU, — a  name  given  to  an  ape  or 
baboon;   perhaps  contracted  from  Drivelf 

Dan.  Driller.  "  A.  8.  Thirl-iau,  perforare,  tor- 
nare,  terebrare,  penetrare;  to  pierce  or  bore 
through,  to  drill,  BelgU.  DriUen,  MUen:  and 
hereof  our  Drill  for  a  rivulet  or  watercourse ;  as 
piercing,  ptnetraiing  through  the  ground  for  vent 
or  passage.**— 5oni.  Hence  also  a  drill,  for  re- 
ceiving seed ;  and  the  now  common  word,  DHUr 
husbandry. 

DRINK,  V.  s.     To  draw  in — ^at  the  mouth, 

-ABLE,  and  swallow,  sc.   any  liquid  ;    to 

>ER.       draw  in  or  imbibe,  to  absorb,  to  in- 

-INQ.      hale,  to  receive  or  take  in  eagerly, 

-LESS.*  like  one  thirsty ;  to  receive  or  take 

in,  sc  by  the  senses  of  hearing  or  seeing. 

*Gower, 

Go.  Driggkan  ;  A.  S.  DrinJIr-afi,  drenean  ;  D. 
Drincken  ;  Ger.  Trinckem  ;  Sw.  Drieka,  potare, 
bibere ;  Dan.  Drik-ker.  See  DauMX  and  DaeHCE. 
Por-  Out- 

DRIP,  V,    To  fall  or  descend  in  very  small 

-PINO.        portions  or  particles  ;  to  come  in 

-PLE,*  ad,  very  small  quantities. — *Fairefax. 

A.  8.  Driap-an,  droppan  ;  D.  Druiptm  ;  Oer. 
TrUftn;  Sw.Drgpa;  Dan.  Drffpper  j  to  drop,  to 
distil.    See  Drib,  and  Daop. 

DRIVE,  V.  8,  To  drive  or  force,  into 
-ER.  motion,  into  action ;  to  force  to  pro- 
-INQ.  ceed  or  move  along ;  it  is  distin- 
Drove.  guished  from  Drag  thus : — 
-ER.  Any  thing  driven  (the  drove)  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  driver  or  drover,  and  does  not 
implj  contact :  any  thing  dragged  follows 
that  which  drags,  and  does  imply  contact ; 
and  there  is  the  same  distinction  (with 
respect  to  place)  between  Pull  and  Pwh, 
And  see  Draw. 

To  drive  or  force,  to  urge  or  huny  along. 

To  drive  or  aim  at,  to  intend  or  purpose. 

To  drive  or  force,  to  compel ;  to  drive  to 
or  towards,  to  impel ;  to  drive  out,  to  expel ; 
to  drive  back,  to  repel ;  to  drive  forward,  to 
propel 

Drive,  t,  is  common  in  speech,  as — to 
take  a  drive  in  the  drive  of  Hyde  Park. 

A.  S.  Drif-an,  a-drif-^n,  be-drif-^n ;  D.  Dryven  ; 
Get.Treiban;  Sw.  Drifwa  ;  Daa.  Driver.  **J- 
drif-an,  repellere,  expellere,  ^icere,  abigere.  fu- 
gare,  to  drive  away,  repell,  expelL  cast  out. 
Be-drif-an,  adlgere,  oogere,  impellere,  to  compel, 
to  constrain  or  enforce  one  to  do  a  thing,  to  drlv  ox 
thrust  in  or  upon.**— >So)ii.   See  Dai  pt.   Chaucer, 
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in  Rom.  of  the  Bote,  wrltat  Drifi,  and  VUUf 
and  others  form  the  past  tense,  Dref.  Foc-Oiil> 
Un- 

DRIVEL,  V.  «.  To  drive  out,  sc  Uie 
-LBR.  saliva  or  slaver ;  as  iufanti,  inUt, 
-LINO,  idiots  do  ;  to  slaver ;  and  thug— 

Drivel,  or  Driveller,  (Droit,  or  DriU,<{i.) 
is  a  slaverer ;  and  cons. — an  idiot,  a  dotard. 
Bk.,— DHvel,  saliva,  firom  Ger.  7H<|m.  tretff' 
ftln,  stillare,  to  drop.  A  drioell  or  droile,  (see 
who  is  driven  about  anywhere.)  /un.  derives  tim 
the  D.  Drivel,  which  Kilian  interprets,  ''laediii- 
tinus  servus.  Ang.  DHtHl."  8k.  thinlis  the  D. 
Drevel,  is  (Tom  the  v.  Drevelen,  itare,  freqoeBlv 
itare,  qd.  one  who  is  constantly  running  [it. 
driven)  about ;  and  this  evidently  firam  tbe  Hi 
Driiven,  to  drive.  Drivel,  saliva,  is  itself,  [tbm 
can  scarcdy  be  a  doubt.)  the  dim.  f^Driee,  ul 
means  expulsum,  driven  out,  as  saliva  firom  the 
month. 

DRIZZLE,  V.    To  fall  in  veiy  small  JHpi 

•INO.  or  drops ;  to  shed,  to  rain  veiy  smifl 

-Y.      drops.  H 

Dim.  from  Go.  Driuean  ;  A.  S.  Dreof-ea,  to  ML 
(See  Dross.)  Ger.  Reieen,  to  lUl.  JtiMfa,  gat- 
tatim  cadere,  to  fhll  tn  drops. 

DROIL,  ».*  t».t    See  Drivel,  npf,  loi 
Dfoile  in  Jamieson. 
'^Spenser,   Beau,  ^  F,    ^Milton. 

DROLL,  V.  *.  ad.  To  roll  or  tumble  iborfi 
-ERT.  to  play  tumbler's  tricks,  to  nuki 
-INO.  ridiculous  festures,  play  maxf 
-INOLY.  antics,  to  joke,  to  jest,  to  trick 
-ISH.  Shows,  csiled  Drolleries,  were  in 
-ER.*  Shak.'8  time,  performed  hy  puppelk 
-I8T.*  From  these,  our  modem  DnBh 
exhibited  at  fairs,  &c,  took  their  naine.- 
Steevens,  And  see  Drake,  (vol.  I  p-  252.) 
A  droU-house, — ^a  house  for  the  cibiV 

tion  of  drolls, — *Glan»iUe. 

Pr.  Drole  or  Dramle.  "  Dn»ler,  to  play  thevjj 
to  pass  away  the  time  as  a  good  fellow,  ownft 
or  carelessly."— Co*.  Kilian  and  some  other  Vf 
mologists  refer  to  some  northern  «*<°»2*o-? 
called.  The  D.  Drollm,  volvere;  G«-*** 
Troll,  to  turn,  roll  or  tumble  about,  seemi «  wn 
simple  and  satisfactory  etym. 

DROMEDARY,*.    An  animal,  so  calW 

from  its  swiftness. 

Fr.  Dromid-oire;  It  ft  8p.  -ario;  LDrajM*- 
riue;  Gr.  ^po/uiov  ica^qXov,  dromut  cetMbu.trtm' 
darg  camel,    a^nau  from  ipen-^i^,  to  nffl. 

DRONE,  V,  s.  An  insect:  the  s.  (omd 
-INO.  upon  the  «.  Todoas  theifros^wj 
-I8H.  — to  live  upon  the  labours  of  w»en» 
sluggishly,  lazily ;  to  make  the  hummiag 

noise  of  Uie  drone.  ^ 

Sk.  thinks  contracted  from  Droeeu,  part  p.  « 
the  V.  To  drive.  Tooke,  from  A.  8.  ^"99^:^1 
cutere,  expellere.  to  shake  o<n  to  •*"/* J.Vh 
"Drone,  exeussus,  expulsus  (»»*»"«•  •f'T 
written  in  the  A.  S.  Dram,  dranr,  rf'^««v^5Kz 
(g  into  a,)  dragen,  dragon,  dran,  (the  •  WOM»F»^ 
nounced  by  us  in  the  South,— Dr«»«- 

DROOP,  •.  To  fall,  to  smk,  to  ^fotf* 
-BR.  to  depress  ;  and  met— to  wwi  "J 
- 1  NO.       be  or  become  feeble  or  langnWi » 

-INOLY.  languish.  _, ,.  .  <j^ 

Sk.  thinks  from  D.  Droef,  sad;  sad  tol»J» 
Ger.  Treub,  treuben,  itself  from  the  Ij-JI^IIK 
but  evidently  no  other  than  Drop,  \V'i 
diff.  written  and  app.    Ua- 


DRU 

DROP,  «. «.  A  dr^p,—^  particle  dripped. 
-wi.  To  dnpr-'to  &J1  or  cause  to  fall  in 
-nso.  dn/m ;  to  still  or  distil  j  and  gen. — 
-LET.  to  M  or  cause  to  fall,  to  descend ; 
to  Ik  621,  to  let  go,  to  dismiss ;  to  quit  the 
bolrf  of;  to  quit 

lBM3ton,—<'i)r(;j^i  with  gold;"  aa  if 
foM  hsd  &Uen  in  distinct  dripa  or  dropt ; 
sad  tlras,— spotted  or  speckled. 

Tyr^meid,  L  e.  dnbkti  {Drop,  and  A.  S. 
flM4  put  or  portion.) 

Jm  Dmf.    A.S./>r«p|wit;  Get.  Tritffen ;  D. 
x»r^npnQriirMy-««,stmare;  Dmn.  Dripper.    Be- 

DEOPST,«.    AlsocaUedi/yrfropjy,  (qv.) 

*!!!«  5*  ^9drop-9U  ;  It  -wa  /  Sp,  tHa  :  U 
-ICAL.  Bgdrt>pt;Gx.^»pt»^,{t^haquototuf)€clUt) 
fron  U«p,  vmter,  and  m^,  the  aapect.— Fom.) 

DROSS,  «.  That  which  faUs,  sinks,  pre- 
-T.  croitates,  or  ia  cast  down ;  which 
-orsss.  £jls  or  separates  the  gross  sedi- 
■tat,  sc  from  purer  substances ;  met — 
1B7  fotd  or  worthless  refuse ;  foulness,  im- 
parity; 

A.  8.  Dnu  :  sordet.  fox,  fllth,  dregs,  ket,  drou. 
-&*  Th«|w«/p.orGo.Z)n'iw-aii;  A.S.i>rco«- 
•■,  dcjicere,  preeipitare,  to  cast  down,  to  preclpi- 
tttc— roe^e.    Un- 

BROSSELK    SeeDRAZEL. 

BROUGTH,  a.  Droughty.  That  which 
AM  or  parcheth ;  dryness;  thirst 

A.  a.  Dnig-otk.  It  was  fonnerly  written.— 
£»>«»,  rfrjflA,  and  drith.  (See  Dax.)  Droygth 
fcatt  vhkh  drMh  ;  the.  third  pen.  sing  of 
on^^t  A^iy-OT,  aieseere.— rooAc.  Wallh  tSTs. 
Ai^  skcBs ;  JDnmik,  dr9ughlk,  drfUk,  siccitss. 
B  It  iaipcoperly  written  Drought. 

WtOVY,«i.  Perhaps,— i)ro/y,  SC.  water. 
.T^'  *■  Chaucer,  says  Lye,  i«— filthy,  muddy. 
A.t.  J>nif,  dro/i,  from  Dru/nm,  to  disturb. 

WlOWN,  r.  To  sink,  plunge  or  depress ; 
-«-  to  merge,  to  inunerge  ;  to  overflow, 
-no.  to  deluge,  to  overwhelm ;  and  more 
gen. — ^to  overpower. 

Emph.  To  droum,  is — to  sink  or  remain 
WBk  under  water  till  dead.     Met— 

To  sink  or  remain  simk,  immersed, 
lUBgcd,  overwhelmed,  sc.  in  any  pursuit 
or  occupation. 

'I^a.prm^m^r;  A.S.  Brendan  ;  druncnian,  mer- 
tn«.  tceDancH.    Orer- 

DROWSE,  V,  To  nod  in  slumber  ;  to 
'^'  slumber,  to  lull  to  slumber,  to 
•itT.  yield  or  give  way  to  sleepiness, 
'tstML  to  heavy  slumber ;  to  be  or  cause 
-nnuft.*  to  be  sluggiah,  heavy,  lazy,  dull, 
lethargic. — *Sjpen*er. 
IJl^rwmr,  donnltare ;  perhaps  from  the  Go. 
***■■•■  ;  A.  8.  DrMftfir,  to  fall,  to  drop  or  droop, 
■JJ»»  bead.    Ihus,  in  the  description  of  Mor- 


*?•»!»'•*  ^  •»rty  bead,  which  tank  again, 
And  itnkiag,  on  his  bosom,  knocked  his  chin." 

.^DRUB,  V, «.  -Biwo.     To  beat,  to  give  a 
god  beating  or  flogging;  to  give  or  inflict 

-'r*^"***'  ''*'*"»  confllgere,  to  beat,  to  strike 
«  fljA  sgaintt.  Oer.  Tr^-tn,  which  Wach. 
tthki  nay  be  from  the  A.  8.  Torf-ian,  to  throw . 
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sc.  feriendi  causa,  ibr  the  sake  or  purpose  of 
striking, 

DRUDGE,  V,  *.  Baret  says,  "  A  drtedge 
-ERY.  or  driven  ;  a  seruaunt  that  serveth 
-INO.  in  vile  offices  or  things,  a  kitchen 
-IMOLT.  slave." 

The  V.  formed  upon  the  t. ; — To  do  as  a 
drudge  (or  labourer)  does ;  to  labour  haiflly, 
to  work  laboriously  in  mean  or  servile 
offices  ;  to  sufler  or  undergo  or  endure 
continued  labour  or  employment,  constant 
weariness  or  £xtigue. 

Drttdgt,  {droog^  druge,)  the  past  tense  and  pa*f 
p.  of  Dreogan,  ge-dreog-aVf  agere,  tolerarc,  pati, 
raiferre,  (Tooke,)  to  act  to  labour,  to  be  patient, 
to  aufibr  or  undergo.    £n- 

DRUERIE,*  *.  Mr.  Tyrw.  interprets  it, 
— "  courtship,  gallantry."  Ritson  adds, 
illicit  love. — *Chaucer,  Gower, 

•' ^-  ^««r<#,  that  is  to  say,  amlti6."— Jf«». 
with  the  Italians,  says  Du  Cange,  Druderia  is— 
Jocus  amatoriua.  The  Low  L.  Drndaria^  amicitia. 
Drvdit  amici;  from  the  Ger.  Trewe,  fides:  D. 
Drut,  drugt,  fidelis. 

DRUG,  V.  s.  A  name  common  to  all 
-GER.  Europe,  and  which  means  dryed, 
-oxsT.  (subaud.  herbs,  roots,  plants,  &c) 
-STER.  When  we  say  any  thing  is  a  mere 
drug,  we  mean  dryed  up;  that  is,  worth- 
less.— Tooke.  To  drug,  the  v,  is  formed 
upon  the  s. — 

To  give  or  supply  drugs  ;  any  thing 
having  qualities  or  producing  effects  similar 
to  those  of  drugs,     Chaucer  once  writes 

Fr.  Dro-gue;  It  &  Sp.  -ga;  D.  Droog-herrie, 
-en,  siocare.  Drvg,  the  s.  Tooke  says,  ia  the  pastp. 
of  the  A.  8.  e.  Drgg-an^  drug-an,  to  dry. 

DRUID,*  s.  A  British  or  Gallic  priest : 
-iCAL.  by  whom  the  oak,  and  mis- 

-I8M.  selto  growing  upon,  were  held 

Druitsh.*  sacred,  and  who  performed  re- 
liffioos  rites  in  groves  of  oak. — *Hollinshed, 
Lye  and  others  think  it  is  the  British  Deruid- 
Aon,  qd.persapientes,  very  wise  men ;  Wach.— (who 
states  copiously  the  various  etyms.  that  have  been 
proposed)  ttoxa  British  Derw^  an  oak,  and  udd^  a 
lord  or  roaster ;  8k. — that  the  Druids  were  not  so 
called  by  themselves,  but  that  the  name  was  given 
to  them  by  the  Or.  settlers  at  Marseilles,  propter 
quereuum  cultum,  from  the  Gr.  ^pwr,  an  oak. 
rliny  tells  us  they  were  so  called,  because  they 
performed  their  ceremonies  in  groves  of  oak  only, 
and  used  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  that  tree,  (b  16, 
c.  44.)  See  the  word  Dry  in  Som. ;  and  Seldeu's 
Illustrations  of  Drayton,  song  9.  Du  Cange  (in  v. 
Arbor\  remarks,  that  long  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  worship  of  trees  and 
groves  so  flourished  in  Africa,  Germany,  Italy, 
Oaul,  and  other  provinces,  that  it  cost  kings  and 
popes  much  trouble  to  root  it  out. 

DRUM,  «.  «.    An  instrument  of  music,  so 
-MER.         called  from  its  noise. 
-MiNo.        To  beat  a  drum, —  to  have  or 
-BLE,  «.      cause  the  action  or  sound  of  a 
-BLER.        drum!    the   rattling,    cheering 

Droumy.  noise  of  the  quick  beat,  the  dub 
a  dub,  aa  Gascoigne  calls  it,  of  '*  the  spirit- 
stirring  drum,"  (Shak.) ;  then  a  base  hum  : 
and  hence.  To  drum  ia  also^to  emit  a  hum- 
ming, droning,  sullen,  murmuring  sound 
or  noise.     See  Trumpet. 
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A  part  of  the  ear,  so  called  from  its  con- 
fonnation.  "  It  [the  tympanum  of  the  ear] 
bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  pelt 
or  head  of  a  drum,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name/' — PaUy, 

An  assembly  of  people, — from  their 
noisiness. 

Drumble  appears  to  be  merely  the  dim. ; 
and  in  Shak.  to  be  app.  not  to  a  droning 
noise,  but  to  a  droning,  loitering  aeiion  ;  in 
Sc.  Drumhy  is  droning,  dull,  sidlen,  lower- 
ing, gloomy ;  and  thus  also  dark,  thick,  and 
muddy ;  and  so  Bacon  uses  Droumy, 

Drum-urine, — in  Massinger,  Mr.  Gifford 
says,  may  be  such  bad  wine  as  is  disposed 
of  by  sutlers  at  the  drum-hetd ;  or  such  as 
was  found  at  auctions  or  outcriet,  to  which 
people  at  that  time  were  summoned  by  beat 
of  drum;  unless,  indeed,  (which  he  con- 
siders to  be  more  probable,)  Dodsley's 
reading,  "  stum  wine,"  be  correct     Is  it 

not  droumy  wine  ? 

A.  S.  Drem-ant  drym^n^  Jubilare,  to  make  a 
Joyftil  noii«.  D.  &  Ger.  Trammeleu^  pulaara  tym- 
panum ;  Ger.  Trommsn,  sonare,  sotuirare. 

DRUNK,  p/.  Drenched  or  soaked  with 
-ARD.  liquid ;  having  drunk  or  swal- 

-KN.  lowed,  sc.  too  much   strong, 

-ENLY.  intoxicating,  or  inebriating 
-ENNE88.  liquor;  tipsy,  fuddled,  intox- 
-BNHEAD.*  icated,  inebriated.  "  Drotike- 
-EN8HIP.*  lew,*  Sax.  ad, — given  to  drink" 
-SHIP.*         — Tyrw,     *Oower. 

Past  p.  of  Drink.  Dan.  Drukken  ;  D.  Dronekeu  ; 
Ger.  Truneken ;  8w.  Drucken  ;  A.  S.  Drtrnw, 
druneen^  ebriut,  iuebriatus,  temulentuB, — drunk, 
drunken,  overtaken  with  drink.  Druneennyue, 
drunkenness. — Som.    A.  S.  Drunknian,  inebrlarL 

DRY,  V.  ad.  Dry  is  opposed,  lit  to  ivet ; 
-ER.  as  water ;  any  moisture ;  as  juice, 

-ING.  sap.     Cons.  To  be  dry  is — to  be 

-LY.  thirsty ;  also,  to  be  barren,  un- 

-NE88.        fruitful,     unproductive.       Met 

Dryth.*  barren,  unfruitful ;  as  a  dry  style, 
i.e.  barren  of  ornament,  destitute  of  feeling; 
cons,  harsh,  rigid,  severe,  unfeeling.  To 
dry  is — 

To  shake  off,  drive  or  drain  off;  to  wipe 
off,  or  by  any  means  free  from,  moisture  ; 
to  parch,  to  scorch,  to  wither. 

To  draw  dry-foot  is  when  the  dog  pur- 
sues the  game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot,  for 
which  the  bloodhound  is  famed.  See  Com< 
mentators  on  Shakes.  Comedy  of  Errors, 
and  Oifford's  B.  Jonson,  L  62. 

*Tyndan.  Sir  T,  Elyot 
D  Drooffiken;  Ger.  Troeknen ;  Sw.  Torka;  A.  8. 
Driff^tn,  adrig-an^  liocan,  tergere,  abetergere,  ex- 
urere,  to  dry,  to  dry  up,  to  wipe  off  or  away,  to 
bam  up;  it.  mareetcere,  to  wither  up. — Som. 
Tooke  says,  the  A.  8.  Dr^g-an,  it— excutere,  ex- 
pellere,  and  iksr^ore,  ticcare.  See  DaouoBT. 
A-  Por^  Over-  Un- 

DRYAD,  s,  Dryades  or  nyraphs  of  the 
woods ;  introduced  into  all  European  lan- 
guages ;  Gr.  Afv-a^s,  from  hfws,  an  oak. 
See  Druid. 

DUAL,  s,  -ITY.     Two ;  two-fold. 

It  Duals;  L.  DuaUs,  from  duo ;  Gr.  Avo,  two. 
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DUB,  V,  To  dubb  is,  cons.^to  confer  a 
new  name  or  title  :  as,  to  dub  him  knight, 
traitor,  quack,  &c. 

'<  And  dubbade  hit  aonn  Henzie  to  riden  tban." 
And  dubbed  his  son  Heniy  a  kaight  tbere.--te. 
Chron.  an.  1086.  Jan.— fnnn  k.%.  DygnsM,  to 
dtp,  baptizare,  to  confer  a  new  name  ai  if  by  bip- 
tbm.  Hickes  thinks  A.  8.  Dubb-an^  creare  eqoiten, 
to  create  a  knight,  (Oram.  A.  8.  p.  151.)  ii  bor- 
rowed ftom  the  Isl.  DubbOt  (gen.)  to  strike  :-M 
Ihre  says,  that  he  has  nowhere  found  that  vsii 
used,  unless  specially,— gladio  nudsto  eqaiteoi 
creandum  pentriugere;  and  agrees  in  ofkiUm 
with  those  who  think  it  sprung  fram  Low  L  iM> 
aret  which,  with  Du  Caage,  he  takes  from  L 
Adoptare :  giving  as  his  reason,  that  the  cammif 
of  adoption  was  performed  by  a  stroke  or  bbv  tf 
a  sword ;  that  the  rank  of  knight  was  aftcnranli 
conferred  by  a  similar  cerem<»iy ;  and  that  tks 
individual  himself  was  called  milei  sdoMsL 
The  editor  of  Men.  accords  with  Hiekei,  aod  addi 
in  confirmation,  that  old  Fr.  Dauber  vd  Dekr 
signifies,  percutere,  to  strike,  (to  dab.)  Hickci 
remarks,  that,  before  the  introduction  by  tbe 
Normans  of  creating  knights  by  dubbiug  (per  dab- 
bationem),  the  ceremony  was  by  consecrstioQi  m. 
by  absolution  after  confiession,  by  vigils,  by  wining 
&o.    Un- 

DUB,  V.  s.  To  strike ;  to  emit  or  send 
forth  the  sound  of  a  stroke  or  blow,  (Is 
dab.)     See  Dub,  ante.     Fr.  Dauber,  Dobefi, 

DUBIOUS,  ad.  "  Doubtful,  tmcertmik 
-ousLY.  in  suspense  :  also,  variable,  IB* 
-OU8NES8.  constant,  staggering;  also,  M* 
-TABLE.  bigttous,  perplexed,  subject  t» 
-TATioN.  cavilling  or  exception,  wheratf 
-osiTY.*  a  question  may  be  nuule,  a  ooih 
-TANCY.t  troversie  raised,  or  divers  semci 
gathered." — Cot.     *Broum,   ^Hasmsnd, 

Fr.  Doubieux;  It.  Dubbioso;  L.  DaMitf,  M^ 
tare,  q.  duitare,  i.  in  duo  itare.  See  To  PovA 
In-Un- 

DUCAT,  s.  -CON.     A  ducal  coin. 

F.  Duc-ai;  It. -o/o,  -atofUf  8p.  -aio'.iuik 
numlsma. 

DUCK,  V.  s.  To  dip,  dive  or  sink;  to 
-ER.  drop,  to  plunge,  to  immerse. 
-INO.  App.  by  our  older  writers  to  tbs 
-LINO,  cringing  or  bowing  of  hypocritei  or 
sycophants. 
To  make  ducks  and  drakes  upon  dM 
water,  is — to  throw  any  thing  so  as  to  imi- 
tate the  motion  of  those  birds  upon  die 
water.  To  play  at  duck  and  drake  wilk 
money,  is  to  throw  it  away  as  boyi  (^ 
such  purpose)  throw  stones  or  other  tbis^ 
upon  the  water;  to  squander  it,  spend  it 
wasteiully,  uselessly. 

D.Duuken,  dueken;  Ger.  Ducken;  Sv-Aj* 
UTinari,  immergere ;  which  Ihxe thinks ii thsW' 
quentative  from  the  A.  S.  Dnf-ian,  to  dire.  IN- 
DUCT, s.  2>ttcf,»that  which  leads,  if 
-IBLB.  draws  ;  which  guides ;  0',*'^* 
-ILE.  through  which  any  thing  UWi 

-ILITY.  or  drawn,  or  guided  or  dif«tt"5 
-ILENBSS.  guidance,  direction ;  a  w*yr » 
-IONS.*  passage.  Cons.  DuctHs  is— 
-URE.t  Easy  to  be  drawn ;  easy  to  fc» 
turned  or  bent ;  tractable,  flexible,  plisWei 
easy  to  be  induced,  complying,  yielding* 
*FeHham.    ^South. 
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Fr.  J>Miar;  L.  DticUlu,  (eontrscted  from  Duo- 
Willf.)  thai  xur  bt  drawn.  L.  Dtie^re,  to  lead, 
todimv.  i>ac,  m  ^c>«re,  haa  the  same  radical 
btten  at  Ttof-  iii  A.  S.  Teo^-ui,  to  te^,  to  tow ; 
and  aim,  m  ZH^  in  JHy^m,  aignUying.  eona. 
«(««  to  be  TaUant  or  ^ayU^.  A.  S.2>iy^end^; 
L.  Dmem,  du^a,  dmae,  Ab-  Ad-  Circam-  Con> 
I>»>  S-  In-  Intro-  (Mh  Fn-  Be-  So-  8al>-  Trani- 

DUDDER,  r.  To  dodder,  (qv.);  to 
tremUe,  to  totter. 

I>in)6EON,«.ail. -DAQQER.  ^i^.  cons, 
to— Stobbonmesi,  lullezmess,  quarrelsome- 
vm;  oflbioe,  ill-wilL 

Sk.  aaya,  from  Oer  Dolek,  puflo.  qd.  DolcAin 
orJatWa;  or  from  Ger.  Deogent  dffftnt^  gladiaa,  a 
■rod.     Jnn — Dudgeon  haft,  manubrium  apia- 
^mn,  ''wltidi  meama  a  handle  of  wood  with  a 
laia  mifh,  aa  if  mttdt  of  parties  were  atrown 
vnt  fiL'-^lamiw.      WUklna   (noticed   Iqr  Mr. 
Kaxct)  sayi,  "jDMf^on,— indignation ;    root  of 
box.  Du^eou  drnggtr^ — ahort  sword,  whoao  handle 
ia  if  the  xoet  of  box."    Gaacoigne,  in  his  General 
Aivenjaeaeat,  *'  The  moat  knottie  peece  of  box 
be  wrongfat  into  a  faire  dudgtn  hefte."   Dud- 
ia  app.  to  the  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger  or 
•-,  to  diaCfaguish  it  ftom  thoae  which  might 
hate  atwre  ooatly  hafta  or  handles ;  and  thua  GiUbrd 
Ikiaks  it  became  a  term  of  contempt,  and,  from  a 
•ffl^  duracfeeriatic  of  poverty,  to  be  frequently 
•tyipfed  in  denoting  the  meaner  paaalona.  Dud- 
fMa,  Ut.  he  interprets,  wooden.    *'  I  am  plain  and 
Adj^»,"  in  Beau    ft  P.— coarse,  ruoe.      ••  A 
cfe^ffer^a^fwa,"  in  B.  Jonaoa,— one  who  claps 
\h  wnodm  dlah  at  the  door  for  broken  meat,  Ac. 
(lea  GIflbrd'a  B.  Jonion,  vol.  t.  p.  95 ;  Narea's 
ttm;  and  the  Varloram  Shalt.  (1821)  Macbeth, 
Act.iL  ae.  1,  Note  S.)  Oifford  ia  undoubtedly  right 
*ith  Aapect  to  the  eona.  usages  of  the  word ;  but 
Aat  it  neither  meana  wooden  nor  root  of  the  6ox, 
ii  piiin  from  Holland :— **  The  wood  of  the  box- 
tae  la  in  aa  great  requeat  aa  the  very  best :  sel- 
taa  hath  it  any  gralne  crisped  damaake  wise, 
ad  acver  bat  about  the  root,  the  which  is  dudgin 
Mi  ftUI  of  worke.**— P/<M<«.    The  word  may  be 
ipp.  18  aa  epithet  to  the  box  or  any  other  wood, 
to  cxpreaa  some  particular  quality,  and  it  ia  not 
tefntMOile  that  audi   quality    is   tirengthy    D. 
imyim;   A.  8.  Dug-em^  to  be  atrong,  (whence 
«v  AMf*l|r,  which  is  alao  now  used,  aa  Dudgeon 
K  oenteapiaoaaly.}  and  thua  what  Gaacoigne 
ob  **  the  most  knottie  peece  of  box  **  might  with 
pQffiety  be  named  Dudgeon. 

i>U£,  s.  ad.    Due,  «.  (as  Debt,)  ia— Any 
•LT.  thing  had  or  held  of  -or  from 

-rcL.*  anouer ;  his  property  or  right 
-iEia.t  of  property ;  that  which  is 
-T-T.  oiB«^,  which  any  one  ought  to 

*iout.  have ;  has  a  right  to  demand, 
•KoutRHL  daim  or  possess ;  which  any 
-iruL.  one  deserves,  or  has  earned  hy 
'ifUL-LT.    serrice. 

*ttM.  Dutf  ad.  is  equivalent  to  Owed 
ttotpny;  and,  as  the  Fr.,  is,  cons.,  "  just, 
^  rigkt,  apt,  seasonable,  convenient." — 
Cti,   Also  appropriate,  direct 

A  payment  ia  due,  when  it  ought  to  be 
■•^  To  sail  due  west ;  L  e.  directly, 
tttctly,  sa 

J^y  and  right  are  reciprocal ;  if  one 
h»  the  fight  to  command,  it  is  the  dutif  of 
iao&er  to  obey. 

**2)iieti€,  Fr.  a.  duty ;  what  is  due  to  any 
Me." — Tffmp,     ^SpeuuT.     ^Goodvrin* 

It  Jhemio;  Sn.  DMdot  Fr.  Deu,  from  ifcro'r 
«  etkooir ;  L.  beb-ere,  ttom  de,  and  ki$bere,  q. 
^  lla  hmkere,  to  have  of  or  from  another.  See 
Dbr,  and  Owa. 
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DUEL,  i;.  *.  "  A  duel,  called  by  the 
-LER.  Greeks  iMvopaxM,  and  by  the 
-LINO.  Latins  duelhtm,  receiving  its  de- 
-LIST,  nomination  from  the  persons  en- 
-LOE.*  gaged  in  it,  is  properly  a  fight  or 
combat  between  two  persons,  mutually  un- 
dertook, appointed,  and  consented  to  by  each 
of  them."— iSbii/A.     *Beau.  ^  F, 

Fr.  Duet;  IC  ft  Sp.  Duetto;  L.  Duellum;  so 
called  i  tfiro6iw,  from  two,  whence  it  seems  pro- 
perly to  be  mononaeMot  or  single  combat :  quoque 
est  inter  duae  urbea,  gentes.  et  partee.-^rM^.  But 
i>M-/e/,— Armoricb  (Wach.)  helium  inter  duos. 
The  root  aeema  to  be  found  in  Ger.  Feft  (hoatia, 
f*'ld,  helium  ~/  into  b)  from  the  v.  Fel-en,  or 
FiiUen;  AS.  Petl-un^  evertere;  featl-an,  deci- 
dere,  conddere,  (whence  alao/aM-ef-aii,  ooncidere.) 
See  Waek.  in  v.  Fetd. 

DUENNA,  #.  Formerly  any  widow  lady, 
or  mistress  of  a  family;  now  it  is  gen. 
taken^  for  a  sort  of  ancient  widows  they 
keep  in  all  great  houses  in  Spain  for  gran- 
deur, and  not  for  any  service  they  do. — 
Delpino.     Sp.  from  L.  Domina. 

DUG,  «.     That  which  yields  milk;    the 
teat,  the  nipple  ;  or  may  it  not  be  that  which 
is  tug^ged :  which  the  sucking  young  tug  f 
Lye,  from  the  Isl.  Degg-in,  which  he  interprets 
Uu  prabere,  to  give  or  yield  milk. 

DUKE,  #.    A  leader ;  now  a  mere  title  of 

-DOM.       rank. 

-LINO.       "  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well ;" 

-SHIP.  ue.  acts  the  part,  performs  the 
Du-CAL.     duties  of  the  duke.  —*Fabyan. 

-CRE88.      Ft.  Due;  It.  Du-ea;   Sp.  -que.    Fr. 

-CHY  Duchea-ee  ;  It.  -aa  ;  Sp.  Duqueaa  ;  from 

„„'„  •  ^  ^^'»  ***"  due-ere,  to  lead.    See 

-CHERY.      DOCT. 

DULCE,  ».*  odA  To  delight,  to  be  or 
-ET.  cause  to  be  delightful,  sweet, 

-LY.  pleasant,  gratifying,  agreeable  ; 

-IFICATION.  to  sweeten ;  to  soothe ;  to  har- 
-iNo.t  monize. 

.iFY,f0.  *Bale.  ^SirT.Elyot.  XHolland. 
-OIUTINO.I  hBrown.  Boyle.     ^Bacon. 

-ORATION.H  L.  Dulcia,  quia  delieit,  i.  e.  deleeiat. 
It  waa  first  written  deliela,  then  delcia,  doleia,  and 
laatly  duleia.  Voas. — de,  and  laeere,  to  draw,  to 
attract  (See  Dblioht.)  Dulee,  the  r.  is  not 
uncommon  in  our  old  writers,  though  now  dis- 
used.   Ad-  £- 

DULCIMER  *.  It  Dolcifnelle.  A  mu- 
sical instrument  so  called  it  soni  dulcedine ; 
from  the  sweetness  of  its  sound. — Sk,  It 
appears  that,  in  the  time  of  Warton,  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  bonnet  was  called  a  Dulcimer. 

DULL,  V.  ad.  To  thicken ;  to  blunt,  sc. 
•AKD,s.ad.  the  edge  of  a  knife  or  other 
-ER.  instrument;  to  thicken,  blunt, 

-Y.  or  deaden  (met.)  the  fiiculties 

-NBS8.  or  powers    of   the   mind ;    to 

-SOME.  deaden,  to  stupify ;  to  diminish 
the  keenness,  the  lustre,  weaken  the  power 
of;  to  damp,  to  sadden,  to  drowse,  to  le- 
thaigize. 

Ger.  Doll,  from  Dol-en,  dw*il-en,  and  that  from 
A.  S.  Dwot'ian. — Wach.  Tooke  derives  the  £ng. 
Dull  from  the  same  A.  S.  v.  which  he  renders 
hebere,  hebetare.  Lye  and  Somner,  Brrare.  Sk. 
thinka,  from  A.  S.  Dot-ian,  to  bear,  to  suataiu. 
See  Dolt. 
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DUM|  or  Dumb,  v.  ad.  Dumb  is,  by  usage, — 
-B-LY.  having  the  organs,  the  powers  of 
-NESS,  tpeeeh  obstructed ;  deprived,  desti- 
tute of  the  powers  of  speech;  speechles8,mute. 
Dan.  &  8w.  Dum;  Oer.  Dumb;  Go.  Dumba, 
or  duwtb»,  mutut ;  A.  8.  Adumb-ianf  obmutescere, 
to  hold  one's  peace,  to  keep  silence,  to  become 
mute  or  dumb. — Som.  Tooke  thinks,  from  A.  8. 
Daim-an,  demmau^  (Oer.  I>«mm«»,  dammtm^)  ob- 
turare,  obstruere,  to  dam;  and  that  duwtb  means 
— obturatum,  obstructum,  dammed ;  and  therefore 
when  those  who  have  been  dumb  recover  their 
speech,  their  mouths  are  said  to  be  opened ;  the 
dam  being,  as  It  were,  removed.  Shsk.  (Antony 
and  Cleopatra,)  he  thus  explains,—"  What  I  would 
have  spoke  was  in  a  beastly  manner  obttrueted  by 
him."— Tooke,  U.  ZiS.  He  remarks  that  To  bar. 
To  Mia,  and  To  dam,  were  orig.  general  terms, 
having  all  one  common  meaning,  vj^.  obatrueUon ; 
distinguished  in  their  application  by  custom  alone. 
In  Kilian,  Dom  is  interpreted  eurdue,  i.  e.  deaf. 
Dom  en  blind;  auiibus  et  oculis  captus.  The 
Gr.  Tv^Xor,  is  a  word  of  the  same  kind.  In  80- 
phocles,  (CEdipus  Tyrannus,  v.  371,)  Tv^Xov  to 
^atra,  rov  re  vow,  ra  t*  ofifiar*  et :  Thy  ears,  thy 
soul,  e'en  as  thy  ejes,  are  blind. — Potter.  And 
Dim. 


DUMP,  t.  Inertness,  dulness,  heaviness ; 
-I8H.  dulness  of  spirits,  sadness,  me- 

-I8HNE88.  lancholy,  ill- humour,  sullenness ; 
-L-iNO.      dulness  or  inactivity  of  mind. 
-ED.*         -^PP*   also,  first, — to  a  doleful 
tune  or  ditty,  and  then, — to  any  tune  or  ditty. 

It  ie  also, — the  leaden  dump  with  which 
boys  play. 

Dumpling  is  perhaps  the  dim.  of  Dump. 
A  sad  dumpUng, — a  sad,  heavy  pudding. 

Dumpy,  (sullen:  Brockett's  Gloss.)  is 
app.  to  any  thing  short  and  thick. 

Massinger.     Dump-Uhly, — Bp.  HalL 

Sk.  thinks  from  Dumb,  {supra.)  It  Is  (he  says) 
a  fixed  and  serious  state  of  thought,  in  which  we 
stand  silent,  {i.e.  with  our  faculties  dammed, 
blocked  up,  or  obstructed,)  and  do  as  it  were 
remain  dumb.  Jun.  inteiprets  Dumpiehneu, 
stupor,  torpor.    Un- 

DUN,  V.  t.  To  Dun  is, — importunely  to 
-N-ER.  demand  a  debt;  to  persevere  or 
-INO.  persist  in  demanding,  to  make  re- 
peated demands ;  to  reiterate,  to  beat  in. 

I  believe,  (Sk.)  from  A.  8.  Djfnan,  sonare,  stre- 
pere ;  qd.  to  make  a  noise  in  the  ears  of  a  debtor. 
And  Tooke, — A  dun  ;  who  has  dinned  another  for 
money  or  any  thing.    8ee  Dm,  and  also  Dumx. 

DUN,  V.  s.  ad.     To  obscure,  to  darken ;  to 

-NY.     cause  to  be  dark  or  gloomy. 

-PLY.  Dun, — color  fUscus.  a  tawny  colour.  8te- 
orran  dunniath, — stelln  obscurantur:  the  stars 
are  darkened. — Boet.  4. 

DUNCE,  «.  It  is  clear  that  the  word  (as 
-MAN.  severally  conjectured  by  Tooke 
-ERY.  and  Todd)  was  first  introduced  by 
-I  FY,  V.  the  Thomists,  or  disciples  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  contempt  towards 
their  antagonists  the  Scotists,  or  disciples 
of  John  Scot  of  Duns.  Dunce*s  disciples, 
Duncemen,  Dunces.  **  The  old  barkyng 
curres  Dunce* s  disciples,  &  lyke  drafTe  call- 
ed ScoHstesJ'—TyndalL  *'  My  Lord  of 
Rochester,  and  all  his  Duns-men.** — Barnes. 
**  y*  Pelagians,  &  our  Dunsme  agree." — Id. 
"  A  Duns-man  would  make  xx.  distinctions.*' 
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— Tyndall,  '<  Vse  the  qaiddities  of  Dmue, 
to  set  forth  God's  misteries." — WiUm, 
And  in  Holinshed*8  Chronicles  (The  De- 
scription of  Ireland,  c.  L)  it  is  said:  "  whoso 
surpaaseth  others  either  in  cavilling*  so- 
phistry, or  subtile  phOosophy,  is  fioithwith 
(from  Johannes  Duns  Scotus)  nicknamed 
a  duns."  And  Dunce  is  now  app.  to— 
A  stupid,  indocile,  ignorant  person. 

DUNDER'HEAD,  «.  -whelp.  A  stupid 

head  or  knoll ;  a  stupid  whelp,  a  stnpid  dog. 

Perhaps  Arom  D.  Domder-€n,  tcmare,  to  thunder, 
qd.  stupifled,  stupid  with  din  or  noise. 

DUNE,  V.  See  Down,  and  the  quotation 
there  made  from  Yerstegan.  R.  of  Glou- 
cester uses  the  v.  Dune,  which  Heanie 
interprets  bent,  bowed ;  *'  Hie  erthe  duneds 
vnder  him :  for  steppes  that  horde  were." 
But  it  is  more  probably  the  A.  S.  Dyn-sm, 
to  make  a  noise,  to  resound ;  "  the  earth 
resounded  under  the  steps  of  the  horses." 
See  Dun. 

DUNG,  V.  s.  -Y.      Dtti^,— that  which  ii 

cast  down ; "  app.  to  the  food  of  animal^ 

expelled,  evacuated.     To  dung, — ^to  expdf 

such  food ;   also,  to  spread  it  upon  lan^ 

for  improvement ;  to  manure. 

Ger.  Tunyhen,  Dung-en;  D.  Duny-keu;  8v. 
Dyng-a  ;  A.  8.  -an,  stercorare.  Tooke  says  thsl 
Dyng-an  means  dtjicere,  to  cast  down,  and  tktf 
Dung  or  (as  it  was  also  written)  Domy  maaas  dt- 
Jectum,  and  in  that  meaning  only  is  app.  tb' 
etereue.    See  To  Dzmo.    Be- 

DUNGEON,  *.     "  Fr.  Dongeonf—tL  As- 
geon;  a  strong  tower^  or  platform  in  tl» 
middle  of  the  castle,  or  fort,  wherein  tfe 
besieged  make  their  last  efibrts  (of  defience) 
when  the  rest  is  forced." — Cot.    PrisonerrJ 
being   usually   confined   in   these   strong; 
towers,  the  word  dongeon  was  app.  to  otfav  \ 
strong,  close  places  of  confinement  or  im- 
prisonment 

Fr.  Dongeon.  In  the  modem  Fr.,  sajs  WadL, 
Dunet  (see  Down)  are  hills  of  sand  on  die  as** 
shore ;  and  Donjon,  propugnacuhim  in  eotie  srti* 
flcatum,  built  on  a  hilL  And  Da  Cange,  lHa|^ 
caatellatum,  minus  propugnaculum  in  dmmo,  ata 
coUe  sedificatum. 

DUP,*  V.  To  do  ope  or  open,  to  ope  or  mpm. 
*Sftaks.    R.  Edwards,  {157 1.) 

DUPE,  V.  s.  -E&Y.  To  dupe  is  to  cheat  er 
delude,  to  trick ;  and  a  dupe,  one  wko  k 
cheated,  tricked  or  delu4ed,  so.  through  Ui 
own  credulity. 

Men.  says,  Duper,  tmm  dee^ere;  dedpere,  d^ 
par,  duper.  Cot.  has,  "Duper,  to  cheat.  Nonnaa. 

DUPLE,  ad.     To  dupUcate,  is— To  deuhkt 

-ETS.  (qv.)  AdupUcale,iBticn' 

-ic-ATE,  0. 1.  ad,  ble,  or  second,  sc.  copy. 

-ATioN.  Duplicity,  —  doubleoMs: 

-ATURE.  app.  met.  when  one  dilof 

-ITY.  is  pretended  or  profewed, 

and  another  intended  or  done ;  insiDcerity« 

deceltfulness. 
Fr.  DupHqusTi  L.  DupUeare.    Be-  Sub- 


DWA 


DYS 


DURE»  w.  L.  Ihtrare,—io  In  tnr  ctme  to 

-ABLB.  be  hard  or  hardy ;  to  harden ; 

•auT.  to  bear  np  against  hardships ; 

-ABUEKE88.  and  thus,  to  last,  to  abide,  sc. 

-HJUTT.  without  yielding,  without  decay. 

-AWE.  **  Fr.  Dttrare, — to  dure,  to  last, 

-ATioii.  eontinae,  ensure,  to  abide,  re- 

-ESS*  main,  persist;  also,  to  sustain, 

-n&  brook,  su£fer." — Cot, 

-AKT.*  Duraiiee  and  Duretse  are  also 

-AVCT.t  app.  to  harsh  confinement,  im- 

'JVL-t  prisonment  —  *  Fabyan,    t  ff, 

•I.ZSB.I  More,      X  Sterner,      h  Ralegh, 

-mr.l  I  Brown,      ^  Sir  T,  Smith, 

-O0i.f  Fr.  Dur-er;  Sp.  -or;  lUith,  Bur- 

an.  Yos,  (says  Voas.)  yidetur  ab  arboribus 
svmfta;  $uh  Aott^av,  olim  ligDum.  And  Martin, 
ftom  til*  Gr.  A«»pcoT,  ligneus,  wooden.  £n-  In- 
Ob-  Oat-  Per-  Un- 

DURSTINGLY,*  L  e.  Daringly. 
*Veriieg9n,  From  Durst,  pret  of  Dare,  qy. 


-a,  ft. 

-ISB. 
•BBIT. 
-DBHESB. 
-Y. 


BUSK,  V.  s.  To  be  or  become  dark  or  dim ; 
to  darken,  to  obscure ;  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  gloomy,  dull  or 
dingy. 

D.  Dmr4gter;  Get.  -«ter;  Sw.  Dmter; 
iLS.  TkfteTt  obseums.  In  D.  2>«fit- 
terem  U— -oligare,  to  darken;  and 
this,  1*76  thinka,  te  A-om  A.  S.  Thpt- 
iria»^  fenebrescere,  to  grow  or  become 


BUSS0N8/  u  e.  Dozens *Beau,  Sf  F. 

BUST,  V.  t.  As  now  app.  Duet  is, — any 
-T.  diing  reduced  to  a  dry  powder,  any 
-Rim.  thing  puWerized.  And  more  gen. 
>CK.  — to  the  earth;  and  met — to  a 
low,  hmnble  or  contemptible  state  or  con- 
£tion. 

To  iust,  is — either  to  sprinkle,  to  cover 
with  dwl;  or, — ^to  wipe,  or  clear  away  the 
iuL 

H-Duti;  A.  8.  Dfftte  or  Dust,  pulTis,  powder. — 
Sm.  8k.  thinks  it  may  be  from.  Get,  Dvrrent 
l»  *7.  to  pui^  (as  if  Dvrtt.)  In  the  Go.  Tkaurg- 
jai  b  treieere,  siocad,  whence  also  thirgt.  But 
A^  Tkgttrian,  D.  Jbufitereih  to  obicure,  to 
jmen,  ftecms  topretent  a  more  probable  et^. : 
Cwdi  of  dud — ^Tlie  du$t  flies  in  cIouda->are  com- 
an  tons  of  expression.    Un- 

BWAKF,  9,  $,  ad.    Perhaps  one.  app.  to 
-MB.        ceruin  mugiijf  being,  oi^ 
•imas,   Thioart,    cross,    crooked,   mis- 
^ieroas  dispositions ;  and  then  (from  the 
liitere  ascribed  to  them)  to— 

Any  thing  stunted  ^or  perhaps  deformed) 
B  its  growtii,  any  thmg  small  or  diminu- 
^  in  size  or  stature;  below  the  usual 
B»  or  stature  of  its  kind. 


To  dwarf, -^iQ  stint  the  growth. 

K.S.Dwerg^  dweorh;  Dan.  Dvasra;  D.  fr  Sw. 
Dwerg;  Ger.  Zwerg;  which  Wach. thinki  maybe 
Ger.  Ztcereh,  pravus,  perversus.  (diff  written  and 
app.)  in  A.  S.  Thwtor,  thwar;  Eng.  Thwart;  and 
thus  all  from  the  A.  S.  Thwor-ian,  to  thwart,  to 
wrest,  to  twist.    Be- 

DWELL,  V.     To  remain,  to  abide,  to  con- 

-ER.     tmue  to  reside ;  to  inhabit;  to  have 

-INO.    or  keep  a  resting  or  abiding  place. 

8om.  thinks  from  Dtve^jan,  errare,  to  err,  wan- 
der or  go  astray.  Ger.  Dwal-en.  App.  to  the 
wandering  mode  of  life  (of  residence)  of  Uie  ancient 
northern  nations.  But  this  is  a  mere  cons,  usage 
of  the  A.  S.  Dwel-ian  or  dwol-ian;  Ger.  Dwalen 
or  dol-en^  hebere,  hebetare,  i^upere,  to  be  dull,  to 
be  a  dolt,  to  be  stupid ;  and  therefore  errare,  to 
err  or  go  astray.  Ihre  refers  the  Sw.  DwaUas  (in 
Dan.  Dualert)  morari,  dwala,  cunctari,  to  Dwala. 
stupor:  and  this  to  the  A.  8.  Dwetian,  stupexe; 
and,  therefore,  luerere,  to  remain  fixed,  sc.  in 
stupor,  in  stupid  astonishment ;  and  then,  simply, 
as  Ger.  Dwal-en;  Eng.  Dwell,    In-  Out-  Un- 

DWINE,*t>.  Dwindle,!;.     To  be  or  cause 

to  be  thin ;  and  thus  to  decay,  to  perish,  to 

shrink. — *  Chaucer,     Gower. 

A.  S.  Dwin-aHf  tabescere,  evanescere ;  to  con- 
sume, to  waste,  to  vanish,  to  dwindle.— Sotn.  D. 
Dwiinen,  attenuare,  (see  JTt'/ian,)  Sw.  Twin-a.  For- 

DYAD,  L  e.  Duad,    See  Dual. 

DYE,  V.  s.    Also  written  Die,  (qv.) 

-ER.     To  tinge,  to  stain,  to  steep  or  dip  in 

-INO.    any  thing  that  tinges  or  stains ;  to 

colour ;  to  give  a  hue,  tinge  or  colouring  to. 

A.S.  Deag-aUf  to  dy  or  colour. — Sam,    Be-  Over- 

D  YE,  V,  -iNG.  -iNQLY.  See  Die,  and  Dead. 
Un- 

DYKE,  *.  -ER.  i.  e.  Dike,  (qv.) 

DYNAMIC,  ad,  -ical.  -ics.  That  branch 
of  Mechanics  which  relates  to  the  force  or 
power  of  the  action  of  bodies  upon  each 
other  in  effecting  motion. 

Gr.  Atfvafiixoff,  from  iwacBcu,  poiMe^  valere,  to 
be  able,  to  be  strong. 

DYNASTY,  s.  A  power ;  a  supremacy, 
a  sovereignty ;  a  succession  or  race  of  sove- 
reigns or  rulers. 

Gr.  Awavrtia,  from  dvya{cv0a«,  to  be  poweiftlL 

DYS-CRASY,«.  DiscRASBD.    An  ill  mix- 
ture, a  distemperature* 
Gr.  AwKpaatOt  from  dvti  ill,  andxpao-tr,  mixture. 

DY-SENTERY,  s.    A  disordered  intes- 

-TERic.     tine,  or  a  disorder  in  the  intes- 

-TRicAL.   tines.    App.  esp.  to — A  flux,  a 

bloody  flux. 

L.  Dyeenteria:   Gr.  Avd-evrepia,  from  diw,  ill, 

and  tvrtfovt  intettinum. 
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The  vowel  E  is  framed  by  the  emission  of 
the  breath  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  con- 
cave of  the  palate,  the  upper  superficies  of 
the  tongue  being  brought  to  some  small 
degree  of  convexity.     See  £n. 

£ACH,  pro.  One  distinguished  in,  segre- 
gated from,  an  aggregate ;  one  reciprocated 
to  another  in  the^same  aggregate. 

A.  S.  Ele,  ale;  J>.  Elck,  eltek  ;  Ger.  BUich, 
jfpUch ;  unusqulique,  every  one.  In  Som. :  JEg- 
«har,  everywhere;  ag-wkat,  whatsoever;  €eg- 
vather,  both  the  one  and  the  other;  ag-uHder,  on 
every  ride ;  ag-ithile,  eveiy,  or  every  one.  Wach. 
and  others  derive  flrom  the  Gr.  'Ejcao-roc  See 
Ilk,  Socb,  Wnirn. 

May  not  Bach  be  the  same  word  as  Bkt;— 
meaning  add ;  and  denoting  every  added^  eveiy 
additional  one,  of  a  multitnde,  every  one  in  addi- 
tion to— as  a  separate  unit— added!  The  L.  Quit 
QualiMt  TalUt  are  comps.,  and  the  first  parts  of 
them  are  respectively  the  Gr.  Kai,  and  tc  ;  both 
signifying  ami  or  add. 

EAGER,  ad.  Eager y  lit.  is — edged,  sharp, 
-  LY.  keen,  acid,  acrid ; — ^meL  keen,  lively, 
-NESS,  quick,  animated,  ardent,  fervent, 
greedy,  sc.  in  pursuit,  in  desire. 
A.  S  Bgof ;  Fr.  A^t ;  It.  Agro  ;  8p.  Agrio. 
Men.  and  Casen.  from  L.  Acer ;  Gr.  Aiuv,  whence 
also  L.  Ae-nertt  to  sharpen.  (See  Acvtx.)  Lye, 
flrom  A.  S.  Bgg-iarif  incitare,  stimulare.    Over- 

EAGLE,  t.  -ET.     The  bird :  perhaps  so 
called,  ab  acumine  visus,  from  the  sharpnes* 
of  its  sight 
Fr.  Aigle;  It.  AquiUh  aguglia  ;  Sp.  8c  L,  Aquila. 

EAGRE,  s,  A  tide  swelling  above  another 
tide. 

Sk.  says,  Ron.  Das.  JBger,  oeeanus ;  and  so  the 
violeni  tide  of  the  river  Irent  is  called  by  us. 

EALDERMAN,  a.  An  elder,  a  senator, 
a  tribune,  a  statesman.    See  Earl. 

A.  8.  Baldor-mam,  senior,  senator,  tribanus  (an 
AldermaHt  qv.) 

E AME,  or  Eme,  «.  -christian.  '*  A.  S. 
JSame,— avunculus,  the  mother's  brother, 
who  is  to  this  day  so  called  in  Lancashire." 
— Som.  Grose  adds,  "  My  gossip,  compeer, 
friend." 

A.  8.  Same;  D.  Oom;  Ger.  Ohem,  Helyigius 
(see  Wach.)  thinks,  from  the  Gr.  'Ofxai/tov  (6pitfr, 
and  aXtko)  of  the  same  blood ;  8k.,  from  the  L. 
Amitot  and  perhaps,  anciently,  amtiiHM.  Bme- 
chrUtian,  in  Piers  Plonbman,  is,  fellow-christian. 
"Wilson  writes,  Bven-ehristen.  In  A.  8.  Bmne- 
ehriHianf — «fen  or  efne-^rUten.  In  A.  8.  Bfeth 
(i.  e.  even)  Efne^  and  JSmiM,  as  Lye  observes,  are 
used  promiscuously.  Bmne,  squus,  sequaUs,  (from 
the  V.  BmniaHf  adoequare,  to  make  even  or  alike, 
to  match,)  presents  a  much  more  probable  etym. 

E  A  KING,  ad.  -LINO.    To  bring  forth,  as 
the  ewe  doth  her  lambe ;  to  eane,  or  (as  some 
speake)  to  yeane, — Som,     See  Yean. 
A.  S.  BankM,  eniti. 

EAR,  s.  V.  -LESS.  Ear  is  used  as  a  v.  by 
Beau  &  F.,  qd.  to  devour,  take  in  eagerly 
by  the  ear, 
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The  ear  is — ^the  organ  of  the  seoie  of 
hearing!  of  receiving  and  distioguidiii^ 
sounds. 

To  be  by  the  ears, — to  fall  or  go,  to  id, 
together  by  the  e<xrs ;  to  be,  or  cause  to  be, 
pulling,  lugging,  tearing  each  other's  em} 
and  thus,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  at  strife  or 
variance,  to  squabble,  to  scuffle. 

A  S.  Ear-lappey — the  ear-Up ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  ear. — Som,  The  A.  &  also  nudt 
a  compound  of  eare-Jbiger,  the  pidi  wt 
finger :  and  in  English,  Ear  is  much  tiied 
pre£ 

L.  AurU:  Fr.  OreiJU;  It.  Oreeekio;  Sp.  Orris; 
Go.  Au$o  ;  A.  8.  Bare;  D.  Ocre ;  Oer.  Okr;  8v. 
Oera;  Dan.  Ore^  and  Isl.  Hyra:  which  ScreaiBi 
derives  from  the  Isl.  Hyrra  or  ffurra,  a  word  ex* 
messing  the  whispering  or  murmoriog  of  tbtsiL 
wach.,  from  the  Ger.  Bren^  to  take  ot  recdfet 
because  the  eofM  receive  sounds,  or  ftom  tki 
Scandic  Osa,  hanrlre,  quia  sonum  hauiiunt.  Til 
V.  To  heart  (differing  tmm  the  $.  only  in  the  9|i> 
rate)  is.  Go.  Hau»-jan ;  A.  B.  Hgr-a* ;  D.  Ster-mt 
Gn.Hor-en;  Fx.Outri  Bp.dgri  It  Udirt:(JL 
And-ire.)  Wach.  derives  the  Ger.  sad  Go  e^ 
from  the  respective  m.  Jun.,  the  Go.  c.  ftsn 
the  Go.  $. ;  and  that  from  the  Gr.  Ow,  amrU. 

EAR,  V,  To  earth,— to  be  or  cause  to  be 
-ABLE.  under,  to  fix  in,  the  earth  fit 
-INO.  hide  or  cover  with,  to  buij  is, 

Earth,  v.«.  the  eetrth  ;  to  inter. 
-EN.  As  opposed  to   heaven,  the  u  ■ 

-LY.  Earth   (together  with  the  si, 

-LiNESs.     Earthly,  and  some  compcjiav^ 
-LINGS.       degradingly  and  opprobnomfy. 
-Y.  Ear-able  is  now  written  Araik, 

-iNESS.       Mr.  Nares  has  produced  three  : 
examples  of  fof-aMffCqv.) 
Earth  is  much  used  in  compositioD.     ^ 
"  A.  8.  Br-iany  ar<are,  to  plow,  to  till,  ts  srfc  i 
—Sam.    Go.  Ar-ian  ;  Ger.  Br-en,'  Sw.  Jrja;  n 
Arer;   8p.  Ararj   It  ft  L.  Arare;  Qx.  hr^  > 
The  Go.  is  the  root  of  all.     Gr.  Epa;  I*"^' 
A. 8.  Bard;  Ger.  ft  D.  Brie;  ^Ota-M-J^ 
Douglas  and  other  ancient  authors  •"W^J'v 
Eng.  Barth;  and  the  lit.  meaning  (l«W)» 
promovere,  to  move  forward,  to  posh  or  I"" 
forward;  "  that  which  one  ereth  or  torelk,*^ 
plougheth  J  the  third  pers.  of  the  indicstlwj  «iU 
arare,  to  ere,  tare,  or  plou^  Bfd,  L  e.  *'**  "T 
that  which  is  ploughed;  the  past  tew*  *«» 
same  v.^—Tooke,  ii.  417,  8.    Un- 

E AR,  V,  s.  To  car,— to  form,  to  put,  throWi 
or  shoot  forth  ears  or  spikes. 

Go.  Ahe  ;  A.  S.  uEAAer,  spies ;  Go;.  {»fiS!'\ 
In  Bcmon  it  is  written  .«c»tr;  which  (»»J[ 
leads  to  Bcke^  acies,  cuspis;  quia  to«a««JT" 
et  mucronibus  muniia,  prorsus  nt  L.J8P»» 
epieulit. 

EARL,  *.  -DOM.     A  tide  of  honour. 
Spel.  thinks  Boria  Is  a  Dan.  word.  «nf  "^ 
same  signification  as  AUerman r-n^*^*^. 
Wach.,  as  to  the  sense,  but  not «  «>  the  ingj* 
the  woid  having  been  long  M~  *"J2SS  . 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Danes.    H«  ««^   ' 
it  to  be  a  dim.  of  A.  8.  Are;  Ger.  ^'If-JZL 
(in  Eng.  Bre^)   meaning  pHorJ/jr,  tnfl  "™« 
seniority.    See  Ea,  term  and  Atuas**"' 


EAS 


EBO 


EARLY,  ai.  OQ,  -WEBS.     At  the  fore  part ; 
near  the  beginning ;  soon. 

Gftir;  "A. 8.  JSr,  priui.  dadum,  flrat,  bc- 
fbie."-iSaii.  A.  8.  Arliee,  mrliee,  and  written 
Brikk  br  Gowr  and  Piers  Flouhman.  D.  Rer; 
Ger.  Ekt,  tker,  er.  See  Ebk,  and  £abl  ;  also 
las.  and  £a. 

EARN,  •.  -nto.     To  run  after,  to  pursue, 

to  zcach,  or  overtake ;  and  thus  taereri,  to 

deterre,  to  merit,  or  be  worthy  of,  as  a 

mard  for  teniae*    See  Earnk. 
A.8.*af»-»fl»,^*-«onM'«»,aasequi,  conaequl,— 

Ua- 

EARNE,  9,    To  long  for,  to  desire  or  covet 

.EST,«.ad:  eagerly  or   anxiously;    to   be 

-EaTLT.       deeply  anxious.     See  Yearns. 

-BSTXESi.     Also   (as  the  Ger.  Oerinn-en, 

-pinjL*       coagulare,  in  se  fluere,)  to  run 

bgecher,  (to  run  as  cheese  doth — Aiy,)  to 

nm  into  masses,  to  coagulate,  to  curdle. 

Eenuti  and  EarnfiU,  are  (like  one  in  fiill 
dttse)  eagerly,  seriously,  steadfastly  pur- 
cuing,  stretching,  longing  after,  desiring  to 
reach,  obtain  or  acquire  ;  anxious,  zealous, 
IttD  of  anxiety  or  *cal :  and  thus,  gen.— 

To  give  or  pay  earnestt  seems  to  be  merely 
to  give  or  pay  as  a  ple^  or  proof  of  being 
ia  wntst,  of  seriously  intending  to  fulfil  or 
ferfbnn,  or  enforce  the  fulfilment  or  per- 
fcnnance  of,  the  bargain  or  promise;  to 

e:  doira  a  gage  or  pledge,  or  payment 
brekand.     "  God  gaf  to  us  the  eemes 
[pfrw»]  of  the  SpyriL"— H'tW- 

Mr.  Nares  has  produced  an  instance  of 
tbe  e.  To  earnest — 'P.  Fletcher. 

A.S.  Tn-an,  (to  run.)  Oe-fm^n,  fft-om-ia; 
l^a-M,  rynMifl,  to  run  after,  to  pursue,  to 
sack  slier.  Sanutt,  Wach.  derives  flrom  Or. 
Afi^Tuo.    Over-  Un- 

EASE,  0.  a.  The  s.  Ease  is  opposed  to— 
•»o.  disquiet,  disturbance,  trouble, 
diffienlty ;  and  is  equivalent  to— 
Quiet,  rest,  peace,  tranquillity, 
leisurv,  repose ;  liberty,  freedom 
or  deliverance  from  any  painful 
feeling,  mental  or  bodily. 

To  ease, — to  free,  relieve  or  dc- 

liTcr,  from  any  disquiet,  disturbance  or 
tnoUe;  any  painful  feeling  or  sensation, 
meBtd  or  bodily;  gen.  to  free  or  deliver, 
to  xcUeTet  to  alleviate,  to  comfort,  to 
soodM,  to  assuage,  to  mitigate. 

*Shtik,    Wimne, 

Go.  AxeU;  A.  S.  iatt .— "  fiwlUs.  procUvis, 
wmls,  kois;  easy,  gentle,  mild,  meek,  soft, 
resdy.  Chaucer,  Elk,  BvAr^Som,  See  Eath. 
Ft.  AiH;  It.  Agio,  which  latter  Men.  deduces 
fran  L.  OUmm;  Uraa,  oHum,  oeiush  opium,  ogeo, 
tgk.   Db-Mis-Un- 

£A8T,a.ail.  App.  to— that  quarter  of  the 
-lUT.  heavens  in  which  the  sun  ap- 
-ULIMQ.  pears  to  rise;  the  correspond- 
ing region  of  the  earth;    the 

orient. 

LQkexiiL29:  Andhigcumeth 

from  east-datU  and  west-dsel, 

and   north-d«l:    "And    they 

dnilen  come  fro  the  eest,  and  west,  and  fro 
the  nonh  and  south."— ^ic/«/. 
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A.S.  East;  D.  Oett;  Ger.  OH;  Sw.  Osier f  Fr. 
Oett.  In  A.  S.  Ytt,  is  a  stonn,  a  tempest.  Yetig, 
(y«iM/y,)  stormy,  tempestuous.  Wach.  thinks  from 
Go.  Ust-an,  surgere,  because  there  the  sun  risei; 
with  which  Ihre  is  not  satisfied.  "  The  past  pU 
of  Yrtiauy  or  Jtriian,  irasci,  is  yrs'ii,  Jftrf,  tfrtt; 
dropping  the  r,  (which  many  cannot  pronounce,) 
It  becomes  y«f,  and  so  it  is  much  used  in  A.  S. 
They  who  cannot  pronounce  r  usually  supply  its 
phu»  by  a ;  hence,  I  suppose,  EoMtt  which  meana 
angry,  enraged." — Tooke. 

EASTERt  a.     The  season  of  the  Paschal 

month. 

K.%.Easirei  "O.Ooiier;  Qet.Ottem.  "Soetur- 
monath,  (says  Bede,)  which  is  now  called  the 
Paschal  month,  had  its  name  from  a  goddess  called 
foflfv,  and  to  whom  at  that  time  they  used  to 
celebrate  ftativala."  Thia  Ba$tre  (Sk.  thinks) 
may  be  the  Aurora  of  the  Latins.  Wach.  thinks 
that  the  word  may  come  from  Go.  UrrUt ;  A.  8. 
Ariei^  resnrrectio— A.  8.  ArUan,  rison ;  Ger.  RtU- 
tn,  to  Hm.  But  it  seems  plain  that  A.  8.  Eastre 
ia  immediately  from  Ea$ij  Get.  Ottern,  from  0<l; 
and  D.  Om/ct,  firom  Oo$t ;  and  that  the  word  in 
tact  language  is  app.  to  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  Paschal  month  occurs,  which  is  pro- 
verbially angry,  enraged,  stormy,  tempestuous. 
Bee  East. 

EAT,  V.     To  eat  food,   is  to  chew  and 

-ABLB,adL«.  swallow  it;  to  consume,  tode- 

-ER.  vour  it     Gen. — 

-INO.  To    consume,    to  devour,   to 

corrode,  to  gnaw,  to  wear  away. 

Eaters,  in  B.  Jonson,   are  servants  so 

called,  because  more  partial  to  eating  than 

uwrking. 

Qo.It-an,et-an;  A.8.  i^««;  D.Eien;  Ger. 
Esten :  8w.  j£/a;  Dan.  (Eder  ;  Gr.  Ea-civ :  L.  Ed- 
ere.  The  Gr.  Bd-eii/  (Lennep)  is  a  cognate  of  Ad-civ, 
to  add;  and,  "&  notione  premendi,  oondenaandi, 
atque  ita  comminuendi,"  it  was  transferred  ad 
eam  (notlonem)  manducandi.    8ee  letter  D. 

EATH,  ad.      Easy,   (qv.)      Also  written 
Elh,  (qv.) 

EAVES,  *.    The  edge,  brim,  or  brink,  sc. 
-DROF,  V.     of  the  roof  of  a  house. 
-DROPPER.    Eaves-dropper,  (vox  sand  elc- 
gantissima,  says  Sk.)--one  who  takes  h|B 
station  under  the  drippu^s  or  droppings  of 
the  eaves,  sc.  as  a  listener. 

The  author  of  P.  Plouhman's  Creed  uses 
the  past  p.  Evesede :  **  Orcheyarde  and 
erberes  evesed  wel  clene." 

In  North  (Plut.)  —  "  Without  doors, 
under  the  easing  of  the  house : "  perhaps 
contracted  from  eaveshtg. 

"  A.  8.  E/ete,  margo,  ora,  the  brim,  brink,  skirt, 
or  edge  of  any  thing:  it*  the  eavet  ot  a  houae. 
Efeeian,  tondere,  depUare,  to  powle,  to  round,  to 
sheare."— 5om. 

EBB,  V.  t.  ad.  -iko.    To  go  away,  to  re- 
cede, to  retire ;  and  thus,  to  decay,  to  de- 
crease, to  lower,  to  become  low  or  shallow. 
Ebb  is  used  as  an  wi.  by  Holland,  and 
Spp.  to  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  trees,  as 

well  as  to  water. 

A.  8.  Ebb-a,  -€ ;  D.  Eb,  ebbe ;  Ger.  &  Dan.  Ebbs; 
8w.  Ebb ;  A.  8.  Ebb-nn,  recedere;  D.  Ebbtn,  abire, 
refluere,  remeare,  decrescere.    8ee  B. 

EBON,  s.  ad.  -Y.  A  tree,  which  Mwrtin, 
thinks  is  so  called  from  its  hardness.  Hol- 
land writes  it  Ebene. 
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Gr.  E/$cvor;  L,Bb«ntu;  Fr.Sb-itit;  It  ft  Sp. 
"tmo;  Beb.  Bben. 

EBRIETY,*.  -osity/    Drunkenness, 
*Brounu 

It.  BMei&f  L  Bbritu,  qui  multls  haurit  Matt 
one  who  drinks  many  cupi.  BriOt  a  kind  of  cup, 
from  Gr.  Bpw«iif,  foo^e,  abundere. — Voss.    In- 

EBULLI ATE,'  v.    To  rise  or  raise,  boil 
-iTiON.     or  babble  up ;  to  sweU,  to  effer- 
-lENT.t     vesce. 
-lENCY.t   ^Prynne.     ^  Young.    tCudworth, 

h.  Bulla,  a  bubble,  which  (Vost.)  may  be  from 
Gr.  ^\tf-ttv,  fervtrtt  ebuUire,  to  bubble  up,  to  swell. 

EC-CENTRIC,  ad,  s.  Out  of  the  centre  ; 
-ITY.  moving  out  of,  deviating  or  wan- 
-ALLY.  dering  from,  the  centre  ;  and  thus, 
irregular,  not  conforming  to,  or  guided 
by,  rule ;  inconsistent  with  rule  or  order ; 
affecting  singularity ;  singular,  odd. 
Ft.Beetntri-que;  It.*«o;  &^  Bxeentrieo. 

ECCLESIAST,  *.  An  assembly  called 
'AsriCf  ad,  s.  or  summoned,  by  the  procla- 
-AL.  mation  of  the  gospel,  to  eternal 

>ASTICAL.        life. 

-ASTICALLY.  Gr.  EicxXq^-iao-rrir,  tKuXn^ia  cofiu* 
evocatut,  from  cK-«aXciv,  evocare,  to  call  forth. 
The  Athenian  EiutXtiaiat,  were  public  assemblies 
of  the  people,  called  toaefher,  according  to  law,  to 
consult  about  the  affiurs  of  the  commonwealth. 
App.  to  the  Christian  Chuich:  Costus  prmeonlo 
Bttangtlii  ad  vitam  eternam  9oeatu$.—Vo49. 

ECHO,  «.  tr.  -LESS.  "  In  the  same  citte 
(Cyzicum)  there  stand  seven  turrets,  which 
do  multipHe  a  voice,  and  send  back  many 
againe  for  one :  this  miraculous  rebounding 
of  the  voice  the  Oreekes  have  a  prettie  name 
for,  and  call  it  echo:* — Holland  Pltnie. 

It.  Bcho,  eeo;  Sp.  Beo  ;  Fr.  ft  L.Seho;  Gr. 
Hxwt  from  rix-ttv,  *onare,  resonare,  to  sound,  to 
resound.    Cata-  R»- 

ECLIPSE,  s.  V.  "  When  the  sun's  liffht 
-iNo.  is  so  intercepted  by  the  moon,  that 
-PTic.  to  any  place  of  the  earth  the  sun 
appears  partly  or  wholly  covered,  he  is  said 
to  undergo  an  eclipte ;  though,  properly 
speaking,  it  is  only  an  eclipse  of  that  part 
of  the  earth  where  the  moon's  shadow  or 
penumbra  falls." — Ferguson, 

"  The  line,  which  the  centre  of  the  earth 
describes  in  its  annual  revolution  about  the 
sun,  is  called  the  eelmtic." — Locke, 

To  eclipse,  (met) — To  overshadow  or 
overcloud ;  to  obscure,  to  darken. 

Fr.  ft  6p.  Eelipse;  lU  Beliui ;  Gr.  EicXct^it, 
ttom.  cK-Aeiir-civ,  dfficere,    Un- 

ECLOGUE,  s,  App.  to  pastoral  poems 
of  Virgil,  and  to  other  poems  upon  a  similar 
plan. 

Gr.  hwo  rov  exXey-ktv,  quia  ex  multis,  qose 
scripsisset,  haec  sola  el^erel,  (Voss.) ;  because  fh>m 
many  things  which  he  had  written,  he  had  elected 
or  teleeted  these  alone. 

ECONOMY,*.  (Also  (Ec,  qv.)  The  ».— 
-iZE,v.  To  regulate  or  manage  household 
-ic.  or  domestic  affairs  ;  to  manage  or 
-ics.  arrange,  or  dispose  or  conduct 
-I8T.  afkin  (gen.)  sc.  with  prudence, 
parsimony,  thriflinesa,  frugality. 
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Fr.  (Eeonomie,  ieonomU;  lUBeonomie;  ^ 
(Eeonomia ;  Gr.  Otico-vc/i-«t  v,  to  regulate  or  msns|B 
the  house  or  houtehold  afiUrs,  (otnor,  a  house,  soA 
veti-etv,  to  rule.) 

ECSTASY.    Also,  and  more  com.  written 
Bxtasy,  (qv.) 

ECTYPE,  s.  -AL.  A  mark  or  impreision 
made  by  striking  or  beating. 

L.  Bclfpum ;  Gr.  Ejcrmrot.  (m,  and  rvwot,)  nott 
TM  imrntv  facta. — MarHn. 

ECUMENICAL.    See  (Ecumbnical. 

ED,  term.  Ad  and  od  are  the  common  AS. 
terms,  Ed,  (in  old  authors  written  t^) 
suffixed  to  nouns  and  verbs,  forms  oar 
regular  noun  ad,  and  verb  ad,  or  f.  p. 
^t  «»f  %?>  (our  modem  «,)  are  the  three 
terms,  by  which  the  pure  £ng.  ad  is  made: 
and  they  mean  add,  join  or  um-ite,  ekt  at 
give.  Full,  less,  ly,  &e.  are  compouDd& 
See  En,  Io,  and  D. 

EDACITY,  s.  -iBLE.  Voraciousness, 
gluttony.     L.  Edacitas,  (ed-ere,  to  eat,  qv.) 

EDDER,  i.  e.  Jdder,  (qv.) 

EDDY,  9.  s,  ad    The  alternate  flu  aai 
reflux  of  the  sea. 
A.  S.  Bd,  Iterum,  retro ;  and  Ba,  aqvM.—Sk. 

EDENIZED,*p/.  Admitted  into  Eden, 
a  state  of  paradisaical  happiness. — *  Dames, 

EDGE,  V.  s.  The  s,  app.  gen.  to  the  ex- 
-ING.  tremity,  rim,  or  border;  and  the 
-LESS.  V.  To  sharpen,  to  give  shaipnen, 
keenness  or  acuteness ;  to  give  an  edge  or 
border ;  to  advance  towards,  move  upon, 
the  edge,  extremity,  or  border.  Alio  (met) 
— To  incite  or  urge  on,  to  stimulate. 

A.  S.  Bgg-ian,  incTtare,  a-euere,  to  make  keen 
or  sharp;  (A.  8.  BaCi  to  eke :)  whence  Ger.  BAt 
D-  ^99*:  8w.  JBwf:  Dan.  Bg;  the  shaipened,  la 
exteemity.    See  Acuts,  and  To  Soa    i)i«-  Un- 

EDICT,  s,  A  publication  or  proelsmatioDi 
sc  of  any  thing  ordered;  declared  to  he  Uw. 
Fr.  Bd-Utt ;  It.  -iUo ;  Sp.  -ito.  -ieto ;  L  BdUtum, 
fhun  e-dieere,  to  tell  forth,  to  proclaim. 

EDIFY,  V,  To  rear  or  raise  a  boildinf. 
-INO.  *<  Osrike  ed^d  this  building." 

-INOLY.  — R,  Gloucester,  "  Ed^e  the 
-lER.  house  of  virtue." — Chaucer, 

-FicE.  To  build,  to  strengthen,  to  esta- 
-ic-ATioN.  bli8h,-to  fortify;  and  (met)  t» 
-ATORY.  fortify  or  establish,  to  caa&m, 
-lAL.  SC.  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  virtue, 

-ANT.*  religion,  in  the  faith ;  and  thus, 
to  instruct,  teach,  improve,  enlighten. 

The  metaphor  was  adopted  by  the  Lit 
translators  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Gr.  V.  OiKO'9ofi-  ciy,  sed^care,  and  s.  Dues- 
9ofiri,  from  oucos,  a  house,  and  fofi-fir,  ts 
build ;  and  from  the  L.  Yer.  it  was  intn>- 
duced  into  Eng.  by  P.  Plcmhman  and 
Wiclif.  It  was  also  introdueed  by  the  re- 
spective translators  into  Fr.  It  snd  Sp. 
from  the  same  source. — *Dugard,  (16£5«) 

Ft.  Bdi/er;  Sp. -car;  1%.  it  U  JBdifieare,^ 
ttdes  faeere,  to  make  a  house,  to  construct  a  houae. 
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EDIT,  9.  To  e£t,  is — to  condaet,  to  su- 
-lOH.  pexintend, — ^the  publication. 
-ot.  An  edUkn  of  a  book,  print,  &c. 
-OKiAL.  is  app.  eoUectlTely  to  the  number 
•ouffiP.  of  copies  published  at  one  time, 
-loirsi.*  Edit,  Editorial,  and  Editorship  are 
eommra  words  in  speech,  and  periodical 
boob  of  criticism.— Gregory. 

Fr.  JWMfoa;  It.  -4<mm;  Bp.  -Hon;  L  SditiOt 
tna  t4tn^  to  give  oat,  to  pfoblish.    hi  la- 

liDITUATE,*  ».    To  guard,  or  have  the 

gurd  or  eostodj  of^  the  house,  («dei.) 

'Gregory. 

LowLJStf<«««i  eui  mdit  sacrsB  custodU  In- 
caaUt.  JEiiit^are,^mdUuum  ugen,—Du  Cange, 

£-DUCE,v.  To  €<fcK»,-*to  lead  or  draw 
•TiOfi.    ferto. 

-TiTE.     To  educate,  met. — ^to  lead  or  draw 

-ATi,es.  Ibfth,  to  train  and  exercise,  sc. 

-iTiox.   the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  pas- 

-AToa.    sions,     affections,      dispositions, 

habits,  manners. 

Etieatiomal  is  now  in  common  use. 

LE-imcartt  and  Sdae-^re,  to  lead  forth.    Un- 

E-IHJLCORATE,  v.  To  sweeten,  to 
purify;    L.  DulciM,  sweet. 

EDULE,*  ad,    -iou8.t     Eatable,   edible, 
ttedeat—*  Evelyn,     ^Broum, 
LJMiyiai,  any  tbing  eaten;  from  ed-ertt  to 
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EE,  Ims.  fas  in  Assignee,  Donee,)  is  op- 
pond  to  me  terwu  er,  or,  (as  Assigner, 
Donor,)  and  is  derived  from  the  Fr.  p<ut  p. 
ifl  L  Assignee  is  the  person  to  whom 
SB}  thing  is  assigned  (assign^) ;  Donee,  to 
viiora  any  is  given  (don^). 

EEK.    SeeEuE. 

'  EEL,  «i    A  fish. 

A.  a  ft  Sir.  aSt ;  Ger.  AM;  D.  (Eet ;  Dan.  Aal. 
Hh*  «d  Scfo^us  think  from  8w.  Hal ;  Ger.  Hml, 
hbckat,  w  ciUed  from  iu  sUj>peiiaess.  In  A.  S. 
dZ,  k  iIm  0<l,  and  <El-Wt  to  tM. 

EF-FABLE,*  odL  That  may  be  spoken 
orastered;  utterable.— ^fTa/^. 

Ll/aMlii,  from  <faH,  to  speak  out,  to  utter, 
la- 

£F-FACE,fc  Fr.  Effacer,  to  efface,  deface, 
isxe,  Uot,  rub  out,  wipe  away ;  to  abolish. 
-~(kL    Fristhiam/acteia  auferre.     Un- 

EF-FASCIK ATION,  e.  L.  Ef'/atcinan, 
tobniteh. 

EFFECT,  e.t.    To  do  or  make,  (emph. 

-ittL  and  thus,)  to  bring  to  pass,  to 

-m.  bring  to  an  end,  to  attain,  to 

*ni.  perform,    to    accomplish,    to 

-ivttr.  complete,  to  achieve,  to  con- 

•um  summate. 

-oi.  J^ccif,  in  the  phiral,— things 

-VAi.  attained,  acquired,  possessed. 

•DALLT.  J^^Ecoeiotte, — able    to    effect; 

•HAUisn.  able  or  having  power  to  bring 

oVATB,  0.  to  pass,  &c. 

-oon.  Mfficient, — bringing  to  pass; 

-ooosLT.  bringing  Cb  an  end,  && 
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EFF 

£fpic-acy.  Effectiuut,  (sometimes  written 
•Acious.  4ffectuous,)  and  Effectuously, 
-ACiousLY.  were  used  by  our  old  writers, 
-ACITY.*  as  equivalent  to  effectual,  and 
-lENT,  ad,  #.  effectually.  See  Affect,  and 
'IBNCY.  Cause.  *  Frith, 
-lENTLY.  Yr.Bfeetmer;  8p.  Sfetuar ;  It.  £/• 
fettuart;  l^Sf-M^**  -factum,  to  do  or  make.  Co. 
In-  Un- 

EF-FEMINATE,t;.«.*<Mt  To  be  or  cause 

-ATELY.      to   be  feminine,   womanish;    to 

-ATENEss.  pursue  or  indulge   in  feminine 

-ACY.  or    womanish    habits,    amuse- 

-ATiON.t     ments,  occupations;   to  be  or 

cause  to  be  weak,  tender,  cowardly. 

*DanieL     ^Broum. 

Fr.  Efimiver  ;  Sp.  Efeminar ;  It  &  L.  Sf-fewd' 
uare;  e  maaculo /orMinam  facere. 

EF-FERVESCE,  ».  To  grow  or  become 
-ENT.  hot ;  to  be  agitated ;  to  hiss  or  bub- 
-ENCE.   ble,  sc.  as  if  by  the  action  of  heat 

Effervescent  is  now  in  common  use. 

L.  Bferoeseere,  ferveseere^  to  become  hot. 

EF-FETE,  ad.  Unproductive,  barren; 
without  power  to  generate  or  produce. 

'L.Bf'felus.    Fettu  (Seal.)  is  from  Gr.  ♦oir-av, 
eoire;  (Vose.)  from  the  ancient  L.  F*o,  fetum, 

EF-FIERCE,*  P.  -FERou8.t     To  be   or 
cause  to  be,  furious,  violent 
*  Spenser,     ^Bp.  King. 
Jtt.Fier;  ItFiero;  Sp.  Ferox;  L.  Fertu;  qui 
ftrinum  animum  habet;  one  who  has  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  wild  boMt 

EP-FIGY,  s.  -lATE,'  t».  "  Fr.  ^^r,— to 
figure,  draw,  picture,  portray,  counterfeit, 
express  the  form;  represent  the  shape; 
make  a  true  resemblance  of,  (by  painting, 
carving  or  otherwise.)"— Co<.  *Bp,  Taylor. 

Ft.  It.  ft  Sp.  JElfiyU;  L.  Efjtng^*'  ('.  "^yVT 
«f e,)  i.  e.  exprimcre  imitatioue  veram  rem ;  (Seal.) 
to  express,  delineate,  or  describe  a  reality  by 
imitation. 
EF-FLATE,  v,  -ion.  To  breathe  out,  to 
blow  out ;  met  to  puff"  out — *  Prior. 
L,  Ef-Jlart,  -ftalum,  to  breathe  out. 

EF-FLORESCENT,  s.  Fr.  Efflorescence 
-ENCB.  isapp  to, — "the  outward  fece  or 
-ENCY.  superficies,  the  utmost  rind,  pilling 
or  skin  of  any  thing."— Co/.  In  Eng.  it 
is  also  app.  to— the  springing,  budding, 
shooting  or  breaking  forth,  sc.  of  /lowers. 

L  JMlomemtiay  neuter  pi.  of  fffioreteens,  the 
p.  p.  ^ tf'jUrnecrt,  to  spring  or  bud  forth. 

EF-FLUENT,  oA  Flowing  or  issuing 
-ENCE.  forth  ;     springing    or    arising 

-FLUVi-UM.  from;  emanatmg. — *  Boyle. 
-ATE,*  V,        L.  Ef-Jlutre,  -Jluena,  -fiuxw. 
-ABLE.*    -FLUX.    -FLUXION. 

EF-FORCE,*  V.  -FORT.     To  e/orce,— to 

labour,  to  strive,  to  exert,  to  strain  ;  to  do 

or  commit  ybrce  or  violence  to  ;  to  violate. 

An  e/orf,--an  exertion  of   the   whole 

strength  or  power.— "iS^jetwer. 

Yt.^ffore^;  Low  L.  EjforHars;  l^-forc^i 

strong,  mighty.    Fr.  EJfwrt,  qd.  exfortia,  \.  e.  ex- 
ertio  totius  roboris.— 5*. 
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EF'F-ORM,  9.  -ATiON.  To  frame,  make 
or  fashion.    Low  L.  Efformare, 

EF-FORT.    See  Efforce. 

EF-FOSSION,* «.     A  word  coined  for 
tbe  occasion,  firom  L.  Effodert^  to  dig  out 
*Mtm.  rf  Mar,  Scriblerus, 

EF-FRAY,  V,  I  e.  To  ajj^ray,  (qv.) 

Fr.  **  mfrayer,  —  to  fray,    mre,    fear, 

affnght"— Co*.     In  Spenser,—"  To  run  in 

disorder,  confusion,  or  affright" 

Hervey  uses  Effraiahle  as  equivalent  to 

frightful 

EF-FRONTED,*ai.-TERY.  Effrontery  U 
app.  to — Hardiness  oi front ;  "  impudency, 
unshame&cedness,  shamelessness.' ' — Cot. 

*SttrUng. 

This  word  8k.  had  seen  only  Id  an  old  Eng. 
dictionary.  Yt.  Bfronttrie  ;  L.  S/'/ron$ ;  which, 
he  adds,  even  in  the  purer  agea  of  the  L.  lan- 
guage, signified  impudent.  (£«,  and  /rew,  the 
ikce  or  countenance.) 

EF-FULGE,  V.    To  blaze  forth,  to  shine 
-ENT.     forth  ;  to  emit  or  send  fortii  bright- 
-ENCE.   ness,  brilliancy  or  splendour. 
*I7iomson,     W,  Thompson. 

EF-FUME,*  V.  -ABiLiTY.t    To  throw  forth 
steam  or  yapour,  to  evaporate,  to  reek. 
*B.  Jonson  uses  this  word  pro  re  nata. 
^Boyle. 

EF-FUND,*  r.   To  pour  forth ;  to  shed  or 
'TVSEfad.v.*.  spill;    to  pour   out,   sc.  la- 
-Fus-ION.         vishly,  wastefully. 
-IVE.  *Bale.     H.  More. 

L.  Ef'fundere^  -/iwtim,  to  pour  forth.  Fr.  & 
Sp.  Effu-Hon  ;  It  -»ione. 

EFT,  or  Eff,  #.  An  eft  at  evet.  "  A.  S. 
Efete,  an  eft,  a  newt,  a  lizard." — Som, 

"  I  know  not,"  say*  Sk.  ^  whether  firom  A.  S. 
Bf-nn^  equalis,  from  the  ereifneM  or  smoothness 
of  the  skin." 

to 

EFT,  -SOON.  See  Aft.  ^ft-toones,  is 
toon  aftf  or  itfterf  (cito  post,)  instantly,  im- 
mediately, after  ;  and  eftf  alone,  is  used  in 
the  same  manner.  Eftest,  soonest,  quickest 

**  A.  S.  Eft,  postea,  porro,  iterum  ;  afterwards, 
iUrtheimore,  again.  Bft^toon^  denuo,  iterum, 
rursus,  identidem,  de  integro.  Eft-iootut,  forth- 
with or  again."— 5Ar.  Sk.  remarks  that  eft  (or 
aft)  signifies  pott,  and  also  (parum  deflexo  sensu) 
•tatim. 

Of  ifters,  in  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  8k.  says,  perhaps 
from  the  A.  S.  Efter,  post ;  qd.  posticum  oedlum. 

EGAL,  and  Egality,  ad.  i.  e.  Equal,  and 
Equality,  (qv.) 

E-GEST,  v.*  -lON.t    To  bear  or  carry  out  ; 

to  throw  out,  emit  or  eject. 

*Bacon.     ^Broum.  Boyle. 
L.  Bgerert,  egettutn. 

EGG,  «.  Written  jiy  by  Robert  of  Brunne ; 
Ey  by  Chaucer ;  and  Eie  by  Gower. 

A  substance  enclosed  in  a  shell ;  pro- 
duced by  birds  and  other  animals,  and 
containing  their  young ;  also,  the  spawn  or 
sperm  of  others. 

A.  8.  (Egj  Oer.  £jr;  D.  Si^  e^e;  Sw.  (Egg; 
Dan.  OgiYt.CRuf:  It.  Ovo,  novo;  Bp.  Huevo ; 
L.  Ovum, 
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EGG,  II.  To  incite  or  urge  on,  to  stimu- 
-iNo.  late,  to  encourage,  to  instigate,  to 
-MBNT.*    provoke. — *Chtuteer. 

A.  S.  Bgf-ian,  indtare,  acuerc,  to  incite,  to 
sharpen.    See  To  Eogk. 

EGLANTINE,  *.    Written  by  Chaucer 

Eglatere,  and  Eglaniere.     Sk.  and  Jon.  bodi 

say,  Rosa  sylvettris ;  the  Wood  or  WOd 

Rose.     And  so  Holland.    Warton  asserts 

the  Eglantine  and  Sweet-briar  to  be  the  same 

plant ;  and  that  by  twitted  eglantine,  Miltos» 

therefore,  meant  the  Honey^suekle. 

Fr.  Bg-lantier;  D.  -helentier:  qd.  arbor  ccfaia- 
onun;  because  its  branches  are  stiff,  and  with 
prickles  and  thorns  like  a  hedge-hog  (echinos); 
i.  e.  in  D.  Eg-hel ;  A.  S.  IgU.—Jttn.  and  Sk. 

EGOISM,  s.  Egoism  may  be  described,— 
-isT.  A  frequent  or  constant  thought 

-TI8M.  of  selft  of  the  importance  of 
•TisT.  self,  in  the  sight  both  of  God 
-TisT-ic.  and  man ;  cons,  an  undue  esU* 
-ICAL.  mate  of  self;  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  self;  and  their  eonsequenceSk 

"  The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal  banisfaed 
the  way  of  speaking  in  the  first  person  oOt 
of  all  their  works,  as  rising  from  tab* 
gloiy  and  self-conceit  To  show  their  pn^ 
ticular  aversion  to  it,  they  branded  thii 
form  of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  egoUtrn^ 
Spectator.  "  Hitherto  he  [Deacaitei] 
was  uncertain  of  every  thing  but  of  ks 
own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  ihm 
operations  and  ideas  of  his  own  mind. 
Some  of  his  disciples,  it  is  said,  remained 
at  this  stage  of  his  system,  and  got  iIm 
name  of  egoists." — Reid. 

L.  Bgn;  Gr.  £71* ;  Go.  Ig.  (See  I.)  Fr.  Eginm, 
tgitUme,  igoUle,    Also  in  Fr.  BgvmUnte. 

E-GREGIOUS,  ad.  -LT.  RemarkalH 
distinguished,  for  peculiar  qualities ;  extr^ 
ordinary  or  eminently  good  or  bad;  stn- 
gular,  extraordinary,  eminent 

Fr.  Bgrt-ge;  Bp.  tt  IX.  -gio;  L.  Egrtgims,  fkna 
«,  and  grege,  out  of  the  Hock,  qd.  e  greos  saicrtii^ 
chosen  or  picked  out  of  the  flock,  sc.  for  good  «r 
bad  qualities. 

E-GRESS,  s.  -ION.     Going  forth,  passage 
out,  departure. 
L.  S-gredi,  egretma  ;  to  step  or  go  out 

EGRET,  s,  Fr.  Aigrette,  which  Cot  calk 
a  fowl  very  much  like  a  heron:  and  Sk 
suggests  it  may  be  from  eager ;  because  it 
is  eager  (vehemens)  in  pursuit  of  piey. 

E-GRITUDE,  s,  L.  Mgritudo,  pasrion, 
grief,  sorrow  of  the  mind ;  and,  aometiBMSi 
sickness  of  the  body. — Mins. 

EJACULATE,  v.  To  oast  or  th20ir» 
-ION.  to  shoot  or  dart  forth  ;  and,  met  Is 
-ORT.  utter ;  gen.  app.  to  the  utteruee  er 
expression  of  short,  sudden,  and  occssmnmI 
sentences. 

"  All  which  prayers  of  our  Saviour,  and 
others  of  like  brevity,  are  properly  sndi,  as 
we  call,  ejaculations  ;  an  elegant  simiiitndi 
from  a  dart  or  arrow,  shot  or  thrown  oat" 
— South, 
L.  B-jaeularSt  to  dart  forth,  to  cast  or  thrvw. 
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E-JECT,  r.    To  east  or  throw  oat,  to  dart 
<>ios.     or  shoot  forth,  to  driTO  out,  to 
-imrr.  expel,  to  dispostesa. 
L  M^kerit  -^fiiflt,  to  east  or  throw  oat 

£JGHT,  vL    Bighietn,  i.  e.  eight  and  ten. 
Eighth.       Eighty  ^ — ^ht  tena. 
£ioRT-nir.  A  piece  of  eight,  ia  a  Rial  of 

•EB3ITH.       eight,  or  Piastre ;  orig.  a  Sp. 

-T.  silver  coin,  very  gen.  (^nrrent, 

-lETB.         and  worth    eight  silver  rials, 
about  4«.  6<iL  Eng. 
6(k  AHe;  A.  8.  Bahta,  eki;  D.  ft  Ger.  Aeht; 

Sv.  iAto;  On.  Otte:  Fr.  ^Hi«l;  It  0<to;  Sp. 

0r4a;  L  (kl«;  Gr.  Oxtm.  **  etymon,  si  quod  oat 

aAiie  vaUe  obseoium  est**— ITacA. 

EIGNE,  c    Used  by  Bacon,  aa  equiv.  to 

noBewebk.      Still  used  among  our  Law 

terms. 

F^.  Jinit  poor  minlnmi;  ante  natiu ;  flnt-bom. 
SwJTa. 


EILE,e.le.^i7,  (qv.) 

EIRE,  u  Jostiee  in  etre,  signifies  judex 
mmenau  (SL) :  contracted  from  L.  Iter,  or, 
as  Cofwell  guesses,  from  Old  Fr.  Erre,  via. 

EISEL,  c    Vinegar. 

A.  8.  EiMlU,  vinegar;  Ger.  Euha^  a  word 
(Wsth.)  eomiBon  to  many  tongues.  Gr.  o(o« ;  L. 
iMte»;  Go.  Akeii;  A.S.  Beed;  D.  frffeJk,  m4(. 
Be  refcn  to  Ger.  Sei^r,  aeles.  In  A.  8.  Begtt  the 
elge,  from  iSjy<«*,  to  sharpen. 

EITHER,  pr.  09.  A.  a  ^-Aiiw/^ 
'pher,  uterque,  both,  each,  bodi  the  one 
and  the  eiher. — Som, 

EJULATIOK,  a.      Wailing  aloud,  la- 

mentation. 

L.  Bjmlma^  from  BJmktni  which  Von.  thinks 
isA 


EKE,  «.  t.  CO.  -INO.     A  S.  Eacan,  augere, 

aagmetttare,  ac^icere ;  to  increase,  to  aug- 

nent,  to  add  unto,  to  eeke,  to  eeke  out, 

(Som.) ;  snd  thus, — 

To  lengthen,  to  prolong,  to  protract 

8c  Eik,  «.~4m  addition ;  a  bit  to  length- 

6B ;  a  bit  more. 

Ga,Aae-mm;  A.  8.  Bae-ant  8w.  Oka;  Ban. 
Oftr;  D.  Otektm;  Ger.  Audi«%:  L.  Aug-ere;  to 
■M,  to  aagment  And  the  eo.  Bkt  is  (Tooke) 
(ke  bspantivo  of  this  e. :  Go.  Aue;  A.  8.  JBoc; 
8v.  Oc*;  Dan.  Oq;  D.  Oooft;  Ger.  Auek;  L  e. 
'*«  «r  tM.  Eke  u  vaiioiuly  written,  JtcA«,  Mdb, 
Mt,  irf^  te.  And  see  Acns,  Acaa,  Acvrs, 
Aoi,  BsoB,  Oak,  I,  and  letter  & 

ELABORATE,  V.  a<2.    "  Fr.  EteJoarer, 
-LT.     — to  elaborates    labour    painfully, 
•lEss.  travel  throughly ;  to  work  exactly, 
-o&T.   do  a  thing  iUlly  and  finely."— CW. 
•lOK.*  *Ray.  Boyle, 

ft.  BM^tmrer;  8p.  -oror;  It  ft  L.  BMorart, 
ti  vork  oat 

ELAMPINQ,  a.      EnUghtening  like  a 
imp,  (qv.)    Lmmping  is  used  by  Spenser. 

ELANCE,  V.     Pr.  Elaneer,—"  to  hurl, 
tlmnr,  fling,  dart,  shoot  out,  or  from."^ 

ELAPSE,  V.  To  glide  by,  or  away ;  to  slip 
or  ilUe  away ;  and  gen.  to  paas  by,  or  away. 
A  VHy  common  word,  but  or  modem  introduc- 
Urn.    L.  Btmki,  eiapsiu,  to  fall,  to  glide  sway. 
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ELASTIC,  ad.  Springing  back  (to  or 
-AL.  towards  their  figure  again)  when 
-rrr.  stretched  or  pressed. 

Ft.  BlattirquMf  It  -ca.  From  Gr.  EXa^rqv, 
formed  from  r.  EXavvciv ;  which  signifies  pouuer, 
agiter  ;  to  posh  or  thrust,  to  shake. 

E-LATE,  V.  ad.    To  bear,  bring,  or  carry 
-EDLT.  out;  to  Carry  away;  and  thus,  to 
-ION.      carry  up,  to  bear  or  carry  aloft,  to 
-ER.       elevate,   to  make  or  cause  to  be 
lofty,  haughty,  proud. 
"  Elation,  ia  whan  he  ne  may  neither  sufiro 
to  ha^  maister  ne  felawe." — Chaucer, 
L.  B/-/err€,  e-laiuwt,  to  bear,  or  carry  out 

ELBOW,  V.  s.  The  flexure  or  bending  of 
the  arm. 

In  chairs, — rails  or  bars  for  the  elbowe 
to  rest  upon. 

A.  8.  Btbopa;  D.  SUtbogka;  Dan.  Albut;  Ger. 
BtUn-bojfken,  (Sk.)  compounded  of  Bll,  and  bow, 
qd.  flexura  ulnae. 

ELD,  V.  s.  Old,  or  Eld,  ia  app.  emph. ; — 

-ER,  ad,  s,  remained,      staid,     continued, 

-ER-LT.  lasted,   endured ;    sc.   long,    a 

-SHIP.  long  time,  to  great  age. 

"  The  time  that  Meth  our  anceatours 
And  eldeth  kings  and  emperours."— CAovcfr. 

Chancer  has  the  v.  To  etd,  "  from  A.  8.  v.  Yldan, 
or  lldaut  to  remain,  to  stay,  to  continue,  to  last  to 
endure,  to  delay,  to  defer ;  morari,  eunctarl,  tar- 
dare,  differre : — without  any  denotation  of  long 
antiquity.  At  we  now  say, — A  week  old,  Two 
days  old.  But  a  minute  o^"— 7oo*«.  8eo  Old. 
Co- 

ELDER,  e.    A  tree. 

A.  8.  Bliam;  Ger.  Sol-under,  holder,  which 
Waeh.  derives  from  Ger.  Hoi.  hollow,  and  der,  a 
tree ;  arbor,  cava,  ob  oopiam  medulte ; — 8k.,  from 
Ger.  HtU,  lueidus,  from  the  bright  colour  of  Its 
leaves  and  flowers.  In  8w.  HpUi  and  this,  Ihre 
thinks,  is  from  L^Bbulus. 

ELECT,  V.  ad.  To  choose  or  pick  out, 
-ION.  take  out ;  sc.  in  preference ; 

-lONEBRmo.   to  prefer.     See  To  Love. 
-lYE.  Electioneering  is  app.  to  the 

-IVELT.  chooaing  or  electing  of  per- 

-OR.  -RE88.  sons  to  pubUc  offices  ;  or, 
-ANT.*  9,  perhaps,  rather  to  the  means 
-OR-AL.  or  arts   practised  on   those 

-lAL.  -E88.      occaaions. 
-ATE.  Eligible, — that  may  or  should 

-SHIP.  be  chosen,    or  picked  out; 

-ALiTT.t  that  may  or  should  be  taken 

Eligible.  in  preference,  preferable; 
-BiLiTY.  worthy  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or 

picked  out,  desirable. — *  Search,     t  Wotton. 
Pr.  BMre;  It  Bl^g-gtre;  8p.  -«■/  L.  Bligere, 
eUet-um.    Co-  Pre-  Re-  Un- 

ELECTRE,  «.  Now  called -rrfmier,  (qv.) 
'ic.  From    the    attractive    power    of 

-ICAL.  electre,  the  name  waa  given  to 
-iciAN.  attractive  bodies  gen.; -—various 
-icmr.  substsnees,  excited,  aa  it  is  termed, 
-IFT,  V.  by  friction,  will  attract ;  and  thia 
-I8E,  V.  attraction  ia  called  electric :  from 
the  concussion  accompanying  the  contact, 
is  the  met  usage  of  the  v.  To  electrify. 

To  electrify,  is,  met  to  shock,  to  shake, 
to  startle. 
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Vx.Eteetni  It, Blettro;  Sp.  Bleetro,  eletro;  L. 
Bleelrum :  Gr.  HXejcrpov,  quod  referat  tplendorem 
tolis  qui  Gnecd,  >|X<ktmp. — Fo$s. 

ELECTUARY,  *.  A  mixture  of  various 
ingredients  with  some  medicinal  prepara- 
tion :  adapted  to  be  taken  by  licking, 

Fr.  BUetuaire ;  It.  EUtluario  ;  Sp.  Letuario ; 
L.  BUcinarium ;  Gr.  EKXeKTupiov,  from  ckXct^iv, 
eligeret  to  choote  or  pick  out ;  so  called,  because 
composed  ex  pbarmacis  electU. — Min.  Holland 
translates  tligmaia^  eteetuariet;  Gr.  E«XciY/uia, 
from  eicXetxctfi  to  lick ;  and  this,  Gesner  seems 
to  prefer  as  the  etym.,— quod  ktmbtndo  sumitur, 
et  in  linguA  dissolvitur.  o 

ELEEMOSYNARY,  od. «.  ChariUble; 
given  in  charity ;  done  or  performed  without 
reward. 

Gr.  EXeq|/04rvvii,  from  «X«ov,  mercy.  See  Alms. 

ELEGANT,  ad.  Choosing,  picking  or 
-ANCE.  taking  out,  culling ;  sc.  with  care, 
-ANCY.  with  judgment,  with  taste;  and 
-ANTLY.  thus — 

Discerning,  critical.  Also  used  as  equi- 
valent to — 

Chosen ;  sc.  with  care,  judgment,  taste ; 
and  thus, — 

Excellent ;  highly  wrought,  highly  po- 
lished;    opposed     to    careless,    slovenly, 

coarse,  gross. 

Fx.Bl^ant;  It.  Si  Sp.  Blegante ;  "L.  Btegaiu, 
from  e-ligere,  to  choose  or  pick  out.  See  Elxct. 
In-  Un- 

ELEGY,  9.  *^  Elegy, — a  poem  of  very 
-lAC.  antient  Greek  extraction :  naturally 
-lAST.  arising  from  the  plaintive,  queru- 
-IST.  lous  humour  of  mankind." — Hurd. 
Fr.  Blfy-ie;  It  &  Sp.  -ia ;  L.  SlegiOf  and  eletfus, 
carmen  flebile ;  from  Gr.  'E  i  Xtf€iv,  qumflentium 
vox  apud  Aristophanem. — Fou. 

ELEMENT,  *.  v.*  "  Fr.  Eliment,  an  ele- 
-AL.  mentt — as  water,  earth,  fire,  or  air ; 
-ALITY.  also,  a  rudiment,  or  first  principle 
-ARY.  of  art ;  the  ground,  foundation,  or 
-ABiTY.t  beginning  of  any  thing." — Cot. 
-iSH.t  The  t.  is  app.  by  our.  old  writers, 
(emph.)  to  the  air,  the  sky ;  to  any  consti- 
tuent or  component  part  or  quality ;  (lit 
and  met)  to  the  constituent  or  component 
parts  or  qualities  of  human  nature ;  to  that 
peculiar  state  or  condition,  which  suits  or 
agrees  with  the  nature  or  qualities. 

Strictly  app.  to — that  wnich  cannot  be 
separated  or  decomposed  into  constituent 
parts,  having  dissimilar  properties. 
*Chaucer.  Donne.  ^Broum,  tSidney. 
Fr.  Blhnent ;  It.  fie  Sp.  Blemento ;  L.  BlemeiUum. 
Voss.  conjectures  from  the  ancient  BUoy  for  oUot 
(cresco,)  eleiumy  elementum,  because  from  tiience 
all  things  grow,  (crescunt,)  or  have  their  birth. 
Trans- 

ELENCH,  *.  "  Elenchtical,  fapplication) 
-IBE,  V.  upos  cXfTxov,  is  usually  called  an 
-TiCAL.  tue  ^co^to^ton,  for  the  refuting 
of  such  erroneous  positions  as  do  subvert 
the  truth."— fFtttin*. 

L.  Blettehu$;  Gr.  EXcyxor*  A'om  eXryxstt'*  de- 
mofuirare,  arguert,  redargutre,  to  demonstrate  or 
prove,  to  argue,  to  refrite.  EXe^xor  *e  <rv\\ojiv 
fxov  fitr*  a¥Tt^pacew  rov  ffvfiwefMtrfMxrot ',  Syllo- 
gismus  cum  contradictione  conclusionis. 
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ELEPHANT,  t.  -ine.  **  Of  land  beasU, 
the  elephant  is  the  greatest,  and  cometh 
nearest  in  wit  and  capacity  to  nien."^ 
Holland.  PlinU. 

Fr  BUphanU;  It.  &  Sp.  BUfanti!  L. BItfluu; 
Gr.  EXe^uv,  a  word  received  from  the  Tjrmoi  or 
Arabians.  —  Von. 

E-LEVATE,  V.  ad.  -ation.  "  Fr.  Esk- 
ver, — to  elevate,  raise,  liftf  heave  up,  sd- 
vanctf  on  high,  extol,  promote;  also,  ts 
heap,  lay,  pile  or  put  one  thing  upon  ano- 
ther ;  also  to  rear,"  &c — Cot.  Also  (as  in 
Bp.  Taylor) — "  They  endeavour  to  ffewte 
and  lessen  the  thing." 

To  lighten,  to  lessen  the  weight;  and 
thus,  to  lessen  or  diminish  the  value. 

Fr.  Btlever;  Sp.  Levantar;  lLbL.Ekttr^ 
to  raise  or  lift  up. 

ELEVEN,  ad.  -smth.  Ten  and  one. 
A.S.  Bndleof,  endlyfa;  D.  Blf;  Ger.  j5((,m^; 
Sw.BUofttfa;  Dan.  BUeoe,  undecim;  A.8.£i^ 
l^t,  endirfta ;  Dut  B^fU  ;  Ger.  Bffljte,  UDdedmas. 
A.  S.  Sndljffa,  from  A.  B.  JSne,  one,  and  isf-m,  to 
leave ;  one  left  after  the  numeration  of  tea;  le. 
of  the  number  of  the  fingers,  by  which  it  is  pn* 
bable  all  numeration  was  originally  perfonnedt 
Wach.  :  Ger.  Bgl/,  ein,  unum,  et  laib,  resxtuunb 
Sw.  Ellofwot  i.  o.  says  Ibre,  en,  (unus,)  and  i<M 
relinquere.  See  Sk.  and  Jun.  Twlvt,  (qt.)  ia 
Go.  Twa-lib,  or  ttoa-Uft,  i.  e.  two  left. 

ELEUTHERIAN  Jove  ;  i  e.  Jove  th« 
Deliverer. 

Gr.  EXcv^cpiof,  from  cXctfC^epov,  free. 

ELF,  s.  V.    A  spirit,  fairy. 
-IN, «.  a<2.  Elfish,   or    elvish,  —  reseniUiny 
-ISH.  elves ;    having  qualities  or  dis> 

Elvish.  positions  like  those  ascribed  to 
elves.  Fantastic,  capricious;  mischievous; 
also,  strange,  shy,  reserved,  sullen. 
Elf,  V.  is  used  by  Shak. 
A.  S.  JElfgy  an  elfe,  Met  or  fairie.—Sm.  Ths 
A.  S.  had  their  Duu-al/mne,  fairies  of  the  motts- 
tains ;  wudA-mlfenney  fairies  of  the  woods ;  tcrftr- 
tel/enne,  fairies  of  ihe  fountains.  D.  Al/i  Ger.  Atf. 
See  AvPH.  Sk.  suggests  A.  S.  Akleop-cn,  kkof*, 
to  leap ;  because  the  saperttitious  vulgar,  whcB 
seized  with  some  diseases,  Imagine  that  a  denoa 
leap*,  and  lies  upon  them.  Qy.  Aijf-«n  or  Atgi- 
an,  vivere  ;—MjifoT  Alyb,  a  spirit  or  sprite! 

E-LICIT,  i;.  ad.     To  draw  out,  to  bear  or 
-  ATION.        bring  out,  or  forth ;  to  educe  or 
-ci-ATE,*!;.  deduce. — *Prynne.    ^H.Mvu 
-TATE,t  V.    L.  SUcere,  tUcitnm,  to  draw  out 

E-LIDE,  V.  -siON.    To  strike  off,  to  break 

off,  to  sever  or  cut  off 

Fr.  Blider\  L,  B-lidere,  e-lisum,-  to  daih  « 
strike  off  or  from. 

E-LIMINATE,  v.  To  put  beyond  the 
threshcld,  out  of  doors ;  to  put  out,  set  free 
from,  pass  out  of  confinement ;  to  be  or  set 
at  large. 

Fr.  Bliminer ;  L.  Bti$nina-re,  -turn,  to  pat  be- 
yond the  threshold  f  («,  and  Umem,  the  (kntkoU  tf 
transverse  beam,  the  linteL) 

E-LIXATE,  t».  -ION.  To  boil  or  sectbe. 
"  EUxation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  tbe 
stomach,  by  the  natundl  heat,  ss  meat  ii 
boiled  in  a  pot.** — Burton.  -^ 

L.  Blixare,  to  boU ;  which  Vano  tWBM  » 
formed  i  liquore  aqute. 
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£>LIXIR,  #.       App.   (Cot)    to  —  The 
qiuotMacDce,  the  purest^  most  inspiritmg 


Lovdjce  UMS  it  as  a  9. 

ilUMMd  tp  have  been  introdnctd  into  the  Eu- 
npna  laoginfes  from  the  Anhie.  "BlUfir,— 
q«Bia«nioe;  or  the  philoK^er'B  stone,  or  one 
of  the  umei  thereof;  lome  take  it  for  the  chy- 
■ieal  powder  of  praduecion  ;  (the  word  orig.  sig- 
Btta  mcce  or  ftrength.)''~Co<.  and  Mint. 

&LIXITIATE,  V.  -lOM.   See  Lixiviatb. 

ELK,s.     An  animal,  so  called  from  its 
strength. 

Tt.k1>.EiUwd:  tt,iiSp,Aice;  8w.  Sl^;  Ger. 
Atf,  tUad  :  A.  8.  Etch.  In  Gr.  AXu  n.  from  AXxm 
lUvsgdL  The  Ger.  BUnd  alio  aigniAes  ttrtmgth. 
SL  Waek,  and  KiL 


"ELL,  t.  A  measure,  (in  £ng.  a  yard  and 
one  anarter.) 

WifitCB  bjr  R.  Glooeeeter  and  R.  Brunne,  Bint. 
Li. Bin;  Gow  AlUina;  D.Blne;  Ger.  Ellen; 
ft.Anlme;  Sp.  Alna.  All  from  L.  UlfM,  and  this 
tan  6r.  QXevn,  properly  spoken  of  the  arm,  and 
tkaec,  as  also  the  word  Culntt  transferred  to 
■csssR.— roM.    See  Elbow. 

ELLES.    SeeEuE. 

ELLIPSIS,  9.  App.  to  a  figure  in  speech, 
•up-nc.  whereby  one  or  more  words  in 
•TiCAL.  a  sentence  are  omitted ;  and  also 
-TiCALLT.  to  a  figure  in  Conic  Sections, 
commonly  known  as  an  waL 
ft.Baipm:  It.  BUsMi  :  Sp.  BHpm  j  Gr.  EXXci^ir, 
tora  M-X«<«>cir,  to  leaTe  out. 

£UI, «.  -T.    A  tree. 

K.%.Blm:  D.Olm;  Ger.  Ulmtn;  Ft.  Uluie, 
•nn;  It.  ft  Sp.  Olnut;  L.  Ulmut. 

ELOCATION,*  s.    A  placing  out,  or 
wtj ;  rcmoral  from  home. — *Bp.  HalL 
L  Stoe^-rtt  ■4umtt  to  place  ouL 

E-LOCUTION,  «.  **  Elocution,  is  ap- 
*cuTivB.  plying  of  apt  words  and  sen- 
•QCEKT.  tencea  to  die  matter,  found 
-avEiicK.  out  to  confirm  the  cause.^ — 
•^lENTLT.    Wiisom, 

**  Trae  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none,  but 
the  lerioas  and  hearty  love  of  truth ;  and 
that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possest 
with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things, 
>&d  with  the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the 
^ovMge  of  them  into  others,  when  such 
•  man  would  apeak,  his  words  (by  what  I 
c*a  express)  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy 
f^TvitoTt  trip  about  him  at  command,  and 
in  weQ  ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall 
aptly  into  their  places."— Jft^ofi. 

Ff  BUtcu-ium ;  It.  -%Um« ;  Sp.  -cioa ;  L.  Blo- 
1^.  than  Blo^i,  to  speak  out.  FT.  Bloquen-ce ; 
^-ds;  It.  -ca;  L.BloquenUai  qd.  vis  elo- 
<*o^  the  force  of  speaking.    In- 

E-LOGT, «.  That  which  is  said  or  spoken 
*tST.  le.  well,  or  in  praise  of  any  one. 
-tim.  pr.  Blo-gt;  It  ft  Sp.  -^e;  L.  Blogium, 
ftWB  the  Or.  Aoy-or.  Qnaevfs  hrevla  rei  expotitio, 
foalts  hi  tltnlis,  et  staniUbua  esse  solet.— Foss. 
**  As  the  tMmm  of  his  cross,  *  Jesus  of  Nasa- 
MV . .  ."—smUmsJleet.  More  general  in  its  appU- 
c*tloaiUiaa  Bnlogimm,  though  used  as  equivalent 
la  it  by  EatfUi  writers.    See  Eulooium. 
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£-LOi(iN£,o.  "Fr.JBftojgii^,— removed, 
-1C£NT.  sent,  set,  put,  banished  or  driven 
-ATE.*     far  away." — Cot. 

It  is  used  as  a  Law  term. — *HoufelL 
"  .E/otaed,  or  separated  fiar  from.  Ft.  Btloigne; 
Sp.  Blnengado;  It.  Blongaio;  L.  Blongatut." — 
Mint.  And  Sk.  Etloianer^  qd.  Bxlongare^  procul 
habere, — to  have  or  hold  a£ar  or  at  a  long  distance. 
See  Elomq. 

E-LONG,*©.  To  protract;  to  draw  to 
-ATE,  V,  greater  length,  or  distance ;  to 
-ATION.  draw,  withdraw  or  remove  to 
greater  distance ;  to  put  or  place  farther 
ofL—^Wyatt.  G.  Fletcher. 

E-LOPE,  V.  -MENT.  To  run  ofiT  or  away 
from ;  com.  app.  when  man  or  wife  run  away 
with  a  paramour. 

D.  Loop-en;  Ger.  Lauff-tn^  currere,  to  run; 
A.  B.  Hleap-an;  Go.  Hlaup-an,  saltare,  (to  leap,) 
cum  saltu  currere.  Equivalent  to  this  is  the 
vulgar  expression,  To  kop  off.  8k  says,  Blopf 
mrat, — when  the  wife  forsakes  her  husband,  and 
lives  with  the  adulterer. 

E-LOQUENCK    See  Elocution. 

ELSE,  av.  "  This  word  Else,  formerly 
-WHERE,  written  alles,  aleys,  tdyte,  elles, 
-WISE.  ellut,  elliSf  ells,  eU,  and  now  else, 
ia  no  other  than  alee  or  alyi,  the  imperative 
of  Alee-an  or  Alyt-an,  dimittere,  to  dismiss. 

"  *  You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your 
pains,  and  nothing  else ;'  L  e.  diemies  the 
fool's  cap,  nothing. 

"  '  If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  a  fiiir  representation  of  the  people, 
how  else*  (i.  e.  dismiss  it,  i.  e.  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  people)  '  can  they  be  secured?' 

"  '  You  have  shown  impotence  and  malice 
enough  ;  what  else*  (i.  e.  dismiss  them — im- 
potence and  malice)  **  have  you  shown  ?' 

"  '  Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of 

a  king ;  although  it  might  not  be  found  else- 

where,*  (or  any  where  else,)  L  e.  dlsmise 

(i.  e.  leave  out,  take  away,)  &c.  the  breast  of 

a  king,  it  might  not  be  found  anywhere."-^ 

Tooke. 

A.  8.  BlUSf  aliaa,  alioquin ;  Dan.  Bllera.  Else, 
otherwise;  tUea^wmr,  else-where;  ellet-kwider, 
else*ioi<her. — Som. 

E-LUCIDATE,  v.  -ion.  «  Fr.  Eluci- 
der, — to  clear,  manifeat,  make  bright  or 
perspicuous;  to  expound,  or  express." — 
Cot.     Om.  -OR.  Abbot. 

E-LUCTATION,*  s.  A  struggling  forth ; 

and  thus,  an  escape. — *Bp.  HalL 
L.  Blnetariy  to  struggle  out.    In- 

E-LUCUBRATION,  s.  A  Latinism  of 
Evelyn's  coinage.    See  Lucubration. 

E-LUDE,  V.  To  evade,  to  escape,  to  de- 
-IBLE.  lude  or  beguile.  L.  Eludere*  In- 
-sion.     -sive.    -scry. 

E-LUTED,*  pt.    Washed  away. 
*Arbuthnot. 

E-LTJTRIATE,*  v.  -ion.  L.  Elutriare, 
to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another. 
Perhaps  firom  Elutum,  past  p.  of  Eluere,  to 
wash  out — *Arlmthnot. 
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E-LYSIAN,  ad.  The  ElysUm  fields,— Fr. 
Les  champs  Elisiens ;  IL  GU  eampi  Elysii ; 
Sp.  Los  compos  Elysios ;  L.  Campi  Eiysii, 
Eiysium  ;  Gr.  HKwrtov  rtSior.  Eustathius 
and  Hesychiiu  derive  from  a,  and  \vais, 
{dUsolutio)  quod  ibi  aziimae  habeant  statum 
indissolubiUm  et  immortalem  (Mar.) ;  be- 
cause souls  retain  there  an  indissoluble  and 
immortal  state. 

£M,  L  e.  £n,  or  In, — augmentative,  (qv.) 
Many  words,  now  written  more  usually  with 
Em  pref.,  were  occasionally  or  indifferently 
written  with  Im,  (qy.) 

£-MACIAT£,  v,ad.    To  be  or  become, 

or  cause  to  be,  lean,  meagre ;  to  pine,  waste 

or  wear  away ;  to  lose,  or  deprive  of,  flesh, 

of  muscular  strength. 

*'  Pr.  Bmaeitt — made  or  grown  lean." — Cot, 
It.  6  L.  Bmaeiare,  to  make  lean ;  fh>m  Jiaeere, 
to  bo  long ;  from  Gr.  MoKpor,  long ;  because  things 
which  are  ewtaetated^  seem  or  become  long. — Vo$». 

E-MACULATE,'  v.    To  take  out,  clear 

off  a  spot,  stain,  or  blemish ;  to  parify. 

*Hales, 

L.  Bmaeul-ar*t  -itium,  to  take  oat  a  spot  or 
•tain,  (flufcw/a.) 

E-MANCIPATE,  v.  ad.  To  deliver  out 
-ION.  of  the  hand  or  power ;  to  free  from 
-ER.  the  power  or  authority,  to  set  at 
liberty,  to  give  or  bestow  freedom. 

But  as  the  father,  when,  according  to 
the  ceremony  of  the  Roman  law,  he  freed 
his  son  from  paternal  authority,  delivered 
him  out  qf  his  own  hand,  into  the  hand  of 
another,  (the  purchaser,) — Emancipare,  to 
emancipate,  is  used  as  equivalent  to — 

To  deliver  unto  servitude  or  subjection, 

to  enslave.     "  To  dalliance  vile  and  sloth 

emancipated." — Smart. 

L.  Emancipare :  {e  manu  eapere)  mittere  « 
manu  icu  potestate,  to  dismiss  or  deliver  out  of 
the  hand  or  power. 

E-MANE,*  V.  "  Ft.  Emaner^—to  pro- 
-ATE,  V.  ceed,  issue,  flow  or  come  out 
-ATION.  from."— Co/.  *  Sir  W.  Jones. 
-ATIVE.      ^Hale.  South.     XH.  More. 

-ANT.  p,^  ^mailer,  from  L.  E-manare,  to 

-ATORY.t  flow  or  spring  trmn  ;  from  Gr.  Mayor, 
rartu.  Festus,(see  voss  and  Martin.)— "  JfaiMrf, 
dicltur,  cum  humor  ex  Integro,  sed  non  solido 
nlmis  per  minlmas  suas  partes  enimpit,  quod  ex 
Graeco  trahitur,  quia  Illi  non  satis  solidum,  fiavov 
dicunt."  Martin,  thinks  it  may  be  from  Mtare, 
to  flow. 

E-MASCULATE,  v.  ad.  -ion.  To  de- 
prive of  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  nude, 
or  of  manhood ;  to  deprive  of  strength  or 
vigour,  of  fortitude  or  resolution  ;  to  effe- 
mmate,  to  weaken,  to  debilitate. 

EM-BALE,*  f».  -BALL.t    To  pack  or  wrap 
up,  to  involve,  to  enclose,  to  surround. 
^Spenser.     ^Surrey,  Sfiaks. 
Fr.  Smballer,  to  pack  up,  to  make  up  in  packs, 
bal€»  or  balls;   Ger.  Emballeii,  meroes  oompln- 
gere. — Wach. 
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EM-BALM,  V.  Fr.  Embaulmer,'^-^  drws, 
-ER.  anoint,  or  preserve  with  bairn, 
-INO.  (Cot)  and  other  fragrant  oint- 
-MENT.   ments. 

Fr.  Brnt-baulmer:  Sp.  -kaUamar :  It.  /mM> 
samMre, 

EM-BANK,  V.  -MENT.  To  throw  up  a 
hank,  to  protect  or  secure,  or  confine  with 
hainks. 

EM-BAR,  9.  (Also  Im-)  To  ior  in,  to 
secure,  to  guard ;  and  also,  to  guard  agsinst, 
to  prevent,  to  prohibit 

EM-BARGE,  v.  -oo,  v.  t.  To  emftor,— 
to  bar  in,  to  stop  or  obstruct ;  and  thus,  to 
stay,  to  detain. 

Imftar^o,  (says  Sk.)  a  word  (Jam  etia]n)wdl 
known  to  the  common  peaide.  Sp.  Bmkmrg», 
navlam  detentio,  from  the  v.  Bmbargar,  to  detalB, 
to  retain :  qd.  to  detain  by  the  opposition  of  a  Aor. 
Hackluyt  and  others  write  Bntbarye. 

EM.BARK,9. -ATION.  (Also/».)  Also 
written  Embarge.  Opposed  to  De-  or  iXs- 
em-'bark,  (qv.) 

To  go  into  a  hark,  or  harge  ;  to  go,  or 
cause  to  go,  to  put,  on  ship-bosrd;   and 
cons. — to  go  upon  any  risk,  venture,  oi 
enterprise ;  to  engage  in. 
Vr.BmharqHer !  luimbarcart.    DIs- Re- 

EM-BARRASS,  v.  $.*  -ment.  To  op- 
pose, or  throw  in  the  way,  a  bar  or  obstacle; 
to  debar,  to  obstruct,  to  hinder,  to  perplex ; 
to  render  intricate,  to  confound  or  eonfute. 

*  Berkeley.     Warburton. 

Fr.  BmbarroMer;  It.  Imbarraxxare ;  Bp.  Bwh 
barofor;  to  hinder,  to  perplex.  I  beUeve  (Sk.) 
ftt>m  the  pr.  /n,  and  bar ;  qd.  obicem  seu  repamilaBi 
objicere,  to  oppose  a  bar  or  obstacle.    INs-  Un- 

EM-BARREN,v.  (Also/m-)  To  cause  to 
be  barren,  L  e.  barred,  stopt  up ;  and  dius— 
To  make  or  render  unproductive,  na- 
fruitfuL 

EM-BASE, «.    (Also/m-)    Toput,plsoe, 
-MENT.    or  bring  low ;  to  lower,  to  deprea, 
-INO.      to  degrade.   See  To  Debase;  qov 
the  more  usual  word. 

EM-BASSADE,  s.     Any  messenger  of 

-ADOR.       king,  monastery,  or  state ;— it  a 

-ADRESS.   more  gen. — 

-ADRY.       Any  messenger ;  or  person  sent 

-AGE.         or  entrusted  with  a  message  or 

-Y.  errand. 

-lATE.        See  Ambassadoiu    The  usage  aceos 
now  to  be.  to  write  Embassador,  and  jEMbasij. 

EM-BATHE,  p.  (Also /«-)  To  wet,  to 
wash,  to  soak  in  water  or  other  liquid ;  to 
cover,  steep,  immerse  or  overwhdim;  ss  ia 
a  bath. 

EM-BATTAIL,  or  Embattle,  v.  -mekt. 
(Also  /m-)  To  fight,  or  engage  ia  fight; 
also  to  arm  or  prepare  for  fight,  to  put  in  t 
state  of  defence ;  to  forta)^.    Re- 

EM-BAY,  9.  (Also/m-)  Toencloieor 
surround  with  a  bay—ti  bowing,  or  bendia^ 
or  curving,  of  the  shore ;  and  gen.  to  tur- 
round. 
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EM-BAY,*  «.    To  embathe;  and  (met.) 
to  loodiei  to  lull,  to  delight     Bii- 
*fyam.    Futrtfax,     G.  Fletcher. 

l£M*B£D,  ff.    To  place  or  eet,  plunge  or 
uak;  t&  as  in  a  bed  of  mortar ;  in  mortar 


|£M'B£LLISH, «.  (Also/m-)  ''Fr.JSn- 
'tM.      hettir, — ^to  MibelliBh,  beaatify,  gar- 
-mrr.  nish,  adorn,  be-deck,  trim  up,  tet 
>iiiKi.     oat  onto  the  eye." — CoL 
It  MaiUUiri  It  ImiMlitt^  omare,  deoonre. 

tERS,  «.  **  Aahea  in  appearance  ex- 
,  but  betz^rhkg  hidden  fire,  by  the  faint 
and  decaying  light  of  aparks  glittering 
amoDg  them.*' — Jim.  Used  met  for — de- 
caying heat,  remaining  warmth. 

A.S.  JBMfricn  ;  "Dim.  JEmwter ;  D.Amer.'  (See 
f  AJiBfta.)  Joa.  obaenret,  that  the  D.  Anuringhen 
jiytiiM  aciatniamm  strictarB,  and  tbui  mJght 
•telktsame  wordas  JTiuMriiiptfiitLe.  Vokammerm 
.^Mke  (MU,  ML  sparks  ftoin  hot  inm.  Sk.  derives 
^ftsm  old  Go.  Eldt  Jire,  and  her-aHf  psrere,  to  bring 
'\:  qd.  pattus  ianis,  fire  hromgki  forth  or  pro- 
Wt^  eoDsldefs  the  D.Amer,  amberf  to  be 
|— ilj^aid  ostttiD,  any  thing  burnt,  from  the  v.  Awt- 
or  mbreniunf  Ineendere,  to  bum. 


SMBER-EVfiS^s.-wsBK.    Certain  fiuta, 

the  Chriatian  Church,  returning  at  four 

of  the  year. 

thinks^  from  Ewtber,  dneres,— ashes ;  be- 
the  sadents  used  to  test  with  adte$  csst 
I  their  hearts^  or  sitting  among  the  uAm.  (Bee 
\M%—.)    In  A.  8.  Tmkrtmt  -fyae,  is  "  aeirele, 
kmdlt.  a  dreuit,  drcumferenoe,  or  that  which 
s  circular  course  ends  where  it  began :  a  re%*o- 
1.    Otartiem  j^mbrfmr,  the  revolution  of  the 
:;  Tw^f  testen,  Yimbrtm  wuean,  Tatbrtn 
L  e.  Bwifbtr  fcast,  £mtd0r  week,  Bmber  days. 
kg  lbs  ecym.  of  the  word  (jffm^er),  it  cometh 
(Beas.  adds)  as  is  eommonly  received,  from 
or  ashes,  which  were  uaed  only  on  (what 
from  thenoe)^iA-ir«ia«Miay:  but  is 
led  of  Ymbf  at  Embt  cireum,  about,  and 
r,  er  m#.  eursns,  a  course  or  running ;  and  is 
to  taeae  ftsts,  becaose  constantly  observed 
ecitale  aet  seasons  in  the  atune  or  eireuit  of 
yesr."     Bee  also  Maretekatt  Obsenratlones  in 
|T«iloBem  An^.  Sax.  p.  528. 

-BETTER,*  0.    To  make,  or  caoae  to 
hitter,  (qv.)— •Dflft/el. 

M-BEZZL^  V.     (Also  Im-)    To  pur- 

-mn.  loin,  with  breach  of  truat ;  to  con- 

-mo.     vert  (to  private  use)  any  thing 

tatmttid.    See  Peculate. 

To  waste  or  squander.      ^  To  embezzle 

»n  thy  ttote.*'-~Dryderu     "  To  embezzle 

Mr  money  in   drinking    or  gaming." — 

Jhp,8ktrp. 

"n.ffMMcr,— to  steal,  ate.  to  imUtar—Cot, 
les  la  lien.     Jun.  EmbtUle,  intervertere,  pecu- 
llad.   Chancer,  EmbttUs. 

*BILLOW,*  V.     To  nreU  or  heave; 
japi  to  the  wavea  of  the  tea, 
Litle,  Du  Bartas, 

-BITTER,  e.    (Alio /».)    To  came 
be  Hting,  piercing,  penetrating;    and 

dnt,  painftd,  hnrtlnl,  inflicting  pain  or  dia- 

^     ofnitnd.    Die-  Un- 
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EM-BLAZE,  t;.  (Also  /m-)  To  rash, 
-ON,  «.  issue,  send  forth  or  emit,  sc.  like 
-ONER,  a  blast ;  L  e.  suddenly,  widely,  ra- 
-ONRY.   pidly.    And  thus  also,— 

To  spread  or  disperse,  to  divulge,  to 
publish,  to  proclaim;  also,  to  display  or 
set  forth,  conspicuously,  ostentatiously. 
As  app.  by  Milton, — 

To  adorn  with  the  heraldic  blaxmtry  of 
arms.     Om,  Emblazee.  Mickle, 

EM-BLEM,  V.  s.  "  Fr.  Emfr^em,— an  em- 
-AT-ic.  blem,  a  picture,  and  short 
-ICAL.  -UT.  posie,  expressing  some  parti- 
-ICALLY.  cular  conceit" — Cot. 
-IC18E,*  0.  ^Walpole,  ^H,  More.  Hurd. 
-IZE,t  V.  Fr.  Em-blem;  It  8p.  ft  L.  Bm- 
blema;  Gr.  £fi/3Xi|/ia,  irapa  to  e/JLfiaXXti¥t  to 
throw  or  cast  in,  to  insert,  to  inlay.  Est  eiiim 
*fifi\nfAa  (Voas.)  sigillum  quod  operi  alteri  inseri- 
tur  atque  iUigatur.  And  Pliny,-— Ulysses  et  Dio- 
medet  erant  in  phialse  tmbUmattt  Palladium 
surripientes ;  which  Holland  thus  psraphrastioiUy 
and  explanatorily  renders,  "  A  broad  goblet  or 
standing  piece  there  was,  with  a  device  appendant 
to  itt  for  to  be  set  on  and  taken  off  with  s  vice :  and 
the  same  reaeuMed  Ulixes  and  Diomedes  stealing 
the  Palladium  out  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  in 
Troy.-— P«ji. 

EMBLEMENTS,  s.    ProfiU  of  the  crop, 

sc.  of  com  sown.    "  Esnblaver, — to  sow  the 

ground  with  com." — Cot. 

Low  L.  Embladare^  seminare,  ftom  Fr.  Etnbta-' 
vtr^-Spel.  Eh,  and  6tevier,— of  or  belonging  to 
com  or  com  land. 

EM-BLOSSOM,*  t;.  To  cover  with  bloom 
or  blossom^  {qy.)—*CunmHgham. 

EM-BODY,  V.  (Also  Im-)  To  invest  or 
dcthe  with  body,  to  put  into  bodily,  corpo- 
real, material,  or  substantial  shape ;  to  in- 
corporate ;  and,  met  to  draw  together  into 
one  united  company  or  mass :  as,  a  body 
of  soldiers ;  to  embody  the  militia.  Dis- 
Re-  Un- 

EM-BOIL,*  V.  To  throw,  to  throw  forth, 
sc.  from  the  surface.  Met — to  be  or  cause 
to  be  warm,  heated ;  to  agitate. — *Spenser. 

EM-BOISSEMENT.    See  Embush. 

EM-BOLD,*  V.  -EN, ».  To  bold  or  embold, 
bolden  or  embolden, — is  to  confirm  the  cou- 
rage, strengthen  the  resolution,  to  give  ad- 
ditional courage,  to  encourage. — *  Chaucer. 

EM-BOLIFE,  ad.    "  To  know  the  assen- 

sions  of  the  signs  in  the  embolife  circle  in 

euery  region,  I  mesne  in  cireuto  obliquo,*' — 

Chaucer. 

Ewtbe^e  circle,  Speight  (ss  8k.  observes)  ex- 
plains— the  oblique  circle;  hot  he  himself  rather 
thinks  it  is  from  the  Gr.  E^xScXtiAotf  intereataritt 
I.  e.  the  intercalary  circle,  when  a  day  is  Interca- 
lated each  fourth  year.  Speight,  however,  had 
Chaocei's  own  suthotlty  for  his  explanation. 

EM-BOSOM,  p.  (Also  7m-)  To  reeeiye 
.within  the  6osooi,  within  the  heart,  within 
the  feelings  or  passions,  the  desires  or  affec- 
tions of  the  heart ;  to  store  or  treasure  up, 
sc.  as  in  the  bosom ;  to  fix  or  seat  deeply ; 
to  shelter.    Dis- 
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EM-BOSS,*  ».  "  Fr.  Emboisier.^To  tm- 
box ;  enclose,  insert,  fasten,  put  or  shut  up, 
as  within  a  box." — Cot,      Spenser, 

EM-BOSS,*  V.  To  go  or  cause  to  go,  to 
drive,  to  take  shelter  in  the  bushes,  in  a 
wood ;  to  enclose,  surround,  or  encircle  in 
a  wood. — *Chaucer.  Milton. 

Fr.  Bmbosquer;  It.  Imboseare;  to  mahutht  to 
plant  or  set  wood,  to  eneloie  or  Bunrouud  with 
htuhet,  with  wood,  with  a  thicket  of  butkes  or 
vood.  St.  Bays,  a«  vox  venatica,  it  !•  either  spoken 
of  the  hnntiman,  and  then  siffnifle*— to  drive  the 
deer  into  the  wood ;  or  of  the  deer,  and  then  signi- 
fies—to  hide  in  the  wood.  And  Mr.  Tyrw.,  "  Shel- 
tered in  a  wood."    See  Em  bom,  infra. 

EM-BOSS,  V.  (Also  /m-  And  see  Boss, 
-KENT,  and  last  Emboss.)  To  rise  or  cause 
-INO.  to  rise;  to  raise,  to  project,  to  swell 
forth ;  to  cover  with  bosses,  projections,  swell- 
ings, or  protuberances,  (in  basso,  in  bosse.) 
According  to  the  old  vmters  on  Hunting, 
a  deer  is  said  to  be  embossed,  when  it  throws 
forth  bosses,  or  round  masses  of  foam  from 
its  mouth ;  or  when  it  swdls  at  the  knees 
with  hard  hunting;  and  thus.  To  emboss  is 
(cons.)  to  hunt  hard,  to  hunt  down,  to  over- 
power with  fatigue  or  weariness,  and  (as'  in 
Spenser,  "  Embossed  with  bale,")  to  over- 
whelm. 

Fr.  Embosser,  bosse^  tuber;  an  architectonic 
word,  says  Sk.  It  is  spoken  of  sculpture  slidMy 
prt^ecHng,  which,  by  tne  Italians,  is  called  basso 
and  mexzo  reliwo ;  and  thus  bou  may  be  corrupted 
from  basaOf  which  Is  app.  to — any  thing  relieved 
or  raised  but  slightly,  lowly;  en  botsst  distin- 
guished trom  en  reli^;  and  thus  app.  gen. — to 
any  thing  rising,  projecting,  or  swelling  forth. 
And  see  Bosse. 

EM-BOTTLE,*  v.    "  Fr.  Embotteler,— to 
make  up  in  bundles  or  bottles.*' — Col. 
*J.  Philips. 

EM-BOUND,*  V,  To  bind  up,  to  inwrap, 
to  infold.— •^AoJt. 

EM-BOW,  V.  -MENT.  (Also  /«-)  To 
bow,  to  bend,  to  curve,  to  arch. 

EM-BOWEL,  V.  To  place,  or  plunge,  or 
sink,  within  the  bowels  ;  to  plunge  or  sink. 
— Spenser.     Also, — 

To  draw  out,  deprive  of,  the  bowels,  the 
entrails ;  to  eviscerate. — Blackstone.     Dis- 

EM-BOWER,  V.  (Also  Im-)  To  dweU 
within  a  bower;  to  inclose,  sc  as  within  a 
bower !  to  surround,  to  invelope  or  involve. 

EM-BOWL,*  V.  To  form  into  a  bowl,  or 
ball,  or  globe.—'iSi'r  P.  Sidney, 

EM-BRACE,  V.  s.  (Also  Jm-)  To  take 
-MENT.  within,  to  hold  within,  the  arms ; 
-ER.  to  comprise  or  comprehend,  to  in- 
-ERY.  fold,  to  encircle,  to  surround;  to 
-INO.  hold,  or  take,  or  seize,  hold  of,  sc 
-SURE,  as  with  the  arms;  to  hold  fast,  to 
constrain,  to  grasp ;  and  more  gen.  to  seize, 
take  or  accept. 

Embrasure,  in  Fortification,  adopted  from 
the  Fr.,  is  an  opening  in  a  parapet,  sc.  to 
receive  or  hold— any  thing  mserted  or  in- 
troduced ;  a  porthole. 
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Fr.  Smbraeert  It.  Abbneetan;  Bp.  Abtmearf 
from  L.  Brach'ium,  the  arm ;  the  limb  wlilek 
breaks  out  f^om  the  trunk  or  body.  Of  the  lafsl 
application  of  the  word  Batbraeerpt  Sk.  says,  ^ 
alienam  causam  ampleetiiar,  tutator,  et  fai  « 
recipit.     K0> 

EM-BRAID,  V.  (Also  /m-)  Used  as 
equivalent  to  «p6raiJ,(qv.)  See  alto  Brahv 

EM-BRAKGLR  (Or  /»-)  See  Xb 
Branole.    Dis- 

EM-BRAUD,  -BBOUD.    See  Embroidbl 

EM-BRAVE,  V.  To  set  off  brastely  ;  to 
deck,  to  dress  out,  to  adorn. 

To  inspire  bravery  or  courage ;  to  en- 
courage :  "  Psyche  embrao'd  by  Charit't 
generous  flame." — Beau, 

EM-BREW.    See  Embrue. 

EM-BRIGHT,*  v.  To  br^hten,  to  te 
luminous,  shining,  splendid. —  Cmmingham, 

EM-BROCATE,  v.  -ion.  "  Fn  £«Ar». 
cation, — an  embrochation  ;  a  fomentiag,  a 
besprinkling  or  gentle  bathing  of  the  head^ 
or  other  part,  with  a  liquor  falling  tntb 
aloft  upon  it  in  the  manner  of  rain.** — CtL 
Gr.  E|*/8^}cx-c(v.  («v,  and  fip*x-€tv,  to  mobtea.) 

EM-BROIDER,  9.  (Or /m-)  To  Ara9 
-ER.  or  embraud,  is— to  knit,  to  plait  m 
-Y.      plight,  to  wreathe,  to  interweave. 

To  braider  or  embroider,  is — to  surrooil 
vrith  an  edge  or  border,  sc.  of  figured-woil^ 
of  needle- work ;  gen.  to  adorn  witii  needli^ 
work;  met  to  decorate  with  artificial  enit- 
ments,  with  delusive  graces. 

"  As  for  embroiderie  [acu  facere]  itsd||b 

and  needle-worke,  it  was  the  Fhrygiaai* 

invention ;   and  hereupon  embroiderers  i| 

Latine  bee  called  Phi^'giones.*' — HoOmm 

Plinie, 

To  Braid,  hreid,  or  iroid,— -A.  S.  Brsyrf-aa;  t, 
-en  ;  and  the  oomps.  JSm-  or  Bn-  brand,  or  bread, 
appear  to  have  been  oon/bunded  with  Braider  md 
Embroider;  Fr.  Border  oxbroder;  Sp.  Bordar;  D. 
Boordueren.    See  Boanaa,  and  Baoin. 

EM-BROIL,  V,  -MENT.    "Fr.  EmbrosOkn 

— to  pester,  intangle,  incumber,  intricati^ 

confound.' ' — Cot, 

To  confound,  to  mingle,  to  diatoxb^  t» 

trouble,  to  disorder. 

Fr.  SmbrouiUer;  It.  JmAroylMre,  coaAoiitnk 
perturbare,  intricare;  to  render  confbaed,  db* 
turbed,  or  intricate.    Dis- 

EM-BRONZE,*  v.  To  aUnd  embrauel 
^neus  ut  stes ;  "  that  you  may  stand  IB 
brass  or  bronze." — *Fra$icis,  Hormee, 

EM-BROWN,  «.  (AIso/fR-)  To  reaaer 
brown ;  to  give  a  hroum  hue  or  colour  tBl 
that  colour  which  things  have  that  halt 
been  6i<rn-ed. 

EM-BRUE,  or  -brew,  v.    To  moistea.  te 

soak  or  steep. 

Also  written  latbrae;  whidi  JUL  thinks  MK 
by  transposition  of  the  letter  r,  be  fk«a  Ikt  U 
Imbvere.    Sk.  also^  that  auch  may  be  the  csM{ 
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fbe  Fr.  Abbrtmvtr,  or  ofor  /<•,  and 

«r«v,  (qr.)  Hie  Fr.  JSmbreuMr  is, — "  to  moisten, 

~  ia,  soften  with  liquor;  also,  to  dye, 

'CmU    Brwwiaje,  Men.  says,  ia  Iqr 

_  r;  end  Aeavr^fv,  formed  ikom 

L.  Bit-tni,  to  drink.    See  BarnaAOB. 

£Bf-fiB0T£,9.  (AUo /as- and /»-)  To 
mhet  (o  Uw  state  or  eondition  of  a  brute  ; 
kwtify. 

XMBRTO,  a.  Any  thing  budding  or  ger- 
-OH.  minatinff,  sprouting  or  shoot- 

-on,*  ing  forui;  any  thing  in  the 
'tosun,vJ  first  stages  of  germination  or 
Seoention  in  tlie  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
iooL  App.  (met)  to  any  thing  in  an  early, 
VDibrined,  ruide,  unfinished  state. 
*Feltham.  *Locke.  Boyle. 
Vr.  Sv-Afyea  ;  It.  -^rtone  ;  Sp.  -brion  ;  L.  Bm- 
iff^  -Aryea;  Gr.  G^/3|pvov,  trapa  ro  crrot  rnt  7a- 
npotftpmmt  quod  «rIm  in  utero  puUuUU. 

Slf-BUSH,  9.  -H£NT.  To  aminuh,  (qy.) 
to  go  into,  take  shelter  in,  hide  or  conceal 
IB,  a  hiA  or  wood,  sc  for  the  purpose  of 
Mipriaing  an  enemy.  Chaucer  writes  Em- 
hfguemmUs,     See  Emboss. 

;  AtBUST,*  «.     To  occupy  or  employ,  to 
fiiUy,  wholly,  actively. 
'CUdL  SkelUm. 

[2rMEND,*  V.     Amend  is  the  common  v. 
•am.    To    free    from   d^ieiency,    fault, 
-4T0tT.   blemish ;  to  repair,  correct,  im- 
•ATSLT.    prove,  reform. — *Feltkam. 
It  Mmitmkmr  ;  IL  ft  L.  Smendare. 

[l|iaSRALJ>,  a.     Anciently,  Emeraud. 
Aneoioiis  stone. 

1^.  Etmtr  aud€  ;  8p.  -aUa ;  It  SmtruUo ;  D.  & 
AecMaMrotyrf;  L.Smart^das;  Qi,  Zfuipay6o9 
Sii  fM^a73<ov ;     Z/»apatfViiv«    and    fiapa4r9-9t¥, 

fmtm,  ^lemdsre,  to  shine,  to  be  bright 

rMERGC  V.   To  rise  above  the  surface ; 

and,  gen.  to  rise,  to  issue,  to 

come  forth,  or  out  of. 

Emergent,  (met) — rising,  rush- 
«nttio!>.  ing,  or  starting  forth ;  and  thus, 
sUng,  occurring,  happening,  suddenly, 
oitie&y.     L.  E-mergere. 

fi-HERIT,*  ad.  -ED.  Having  done  his 
dun  of  labour ;  deserved,  earned  by  ser- 
vice—•C^irr^At 

£MERLIK,*  «.     Emune,  {qy,)^* Sidney. 

i^KiCERODS,  L  e.  Hemorrhoids. 

SHETIC,  ad.  t,  -ALLY.  That  which  can 
csBse  Tomition. 

Or.  E^Tucot,  ftom  tM«(v*  eoaiere,  ewomere^  to 
WbH;  heavie  or  throw  Corth. 

Sll-FORTH»*  o^    Sk.  says,— secundum, 
to;   from  Em,  (which  in  com- 
'signifies  «quum,  seu  par, — ^A.  S. 
ssqtiare,  to  «vm,)  and  fwrth  ;  and 
Mr.  Xyrw.— corruption  oi  Evenrforth,  (qv.) 
8st  Eahb. — *Ckmicer» 

UaCAKT,*  ad.  -ATioN.t      Sparkling; 
Awviag  fordi  sparks. 
*Biaekmore.    ^Browu. 
L  Mmkams,  p.  p.  of  emieure,  tc  sparkle. 
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E-MIGRATE,  v.  ad.  To  depart  from, 
-ATION.  leave,  quit,  or  remove  from. 
-ANT,  t.  ad.  Emigrant  is  a  modem  word,  both 
in  Fr.  and  £ng.  The  «.  Emigration  appears 
to  have  come  into  use  much  earlier  than 
the  «.  Such  also  was  the  case  with  the 
uncompounded  Migrate,  nugration.  Emi- 
grate, ad.  is  used  by  Gayton. 
L.  B-miyrare;  Fr.  Miyrer. 

E-MINENT,  ads  Standing  forth  from  or 
-ENTLT.  above  others ;  rising  up  or  above ; 
-ENCE.  and  thus,  high,  exalted,  conspi- 
-ENCY.    cuous,  distinguished. 

Fr.  Bmin-ent;  It.  &  Sp.  -ente;  L.  Bmin-ere, 
-etu;  plainly,  says  Voss.,  ftom  man-tre,  and  that 
from  Gr.  McMiv,  to  stay  or  stand,  sc.  without  mo> 
tion.  And  Perottus,— £mt«io,  ouaai  extra  alios, 
hoc  est  prtB  allis  maneo:  for  he  is  said  to  be 
eminent  {enUnere)  who  is  kiyher  than  others.  And 
see  Martin.    Pre-  Pro-  Super-  Also  Im-minent 

E'MIT,  o.  To  send,  throw,  or  cast  forth, 

-TENT.  to  eject,  to  dart  forth,  to  issue 

-MISS-ION.  forth  or  out ;  to  give  vent  to. 

-ARY.  *Bjt.  HalL — L.  E-vdtfere. 

-IVE.       -ITIOUS.* 

EM-MANTEL,©.  (Also /«-)  To  cover, 
or  protect. 

'*  Fr.  J5m8ia«tofor,~to  cover  with,  wrap  in,  a 
cloak  or  mantle;  to  cloak,  nantU,  bemanlU." — 
Cot. 

EM-  or  EN-MARBLE,  v.  To  bestow,  or 
invest  with  the  qualities  of  marble, — e.  g. 
its  coldness. 

EMMET,  s.    An  insect 

**  A.  S.  JEmel,  emei,  an  emmetf  ant,  or  pismire." 
— Som.  D.  Bmie.  Ger.  Ameue^  Wach.  says,  is  so 
called,  k  fUgft  otii,  because  it  is  never  idle ;  from 
MeUe,  idleness,  and  a  pref. :  *'  otium  negat**  In 
A.  S.  Amei  is  instrnctus,  fUmished,  provided. — 
Som.  And  as  to  provide  for  the  future  is  the 
characteristic  of  this  insect  hence,  perhaps,  the 
name.    Ant  is  amet,  nwU,  anL    See  Axt. 

EM-MEW.    (Also  /«!-  qv.) 

E-MOLLIENT,  ad.  t.  An  emollient,-. 
-ITIVE,  ad.  s,  that  which  softens  or  soothes, 
-ITION.*  makes  gentle  or  tranquil,  pli- 

ant or  supple. — *  Bacon. 
L.  BmoU-iene,  ■4r*;  Fr.  -<r;  to  soften,  mollify, 
make  gentle  or  quiet. 

E-MOLUMENT,#.-AL.*  The  grist  of  the 
mill :  the  charge,  gain,  or  profit,  for  grind- 
ing.   And  then  gen.  as — 

**  Fr.  Emolument,  — ^profit,  commodity, 
benefit,  gain."— Cbl.    *E»elyn. 
L.  Bmol-ere,  to  grind. 

E-MONGST,  L  e.  Amongst,  (qv.) 

E-MOYE,  V.  To  move,  to  stir  up,  to  ex- 
-MOT-ioN,  8.  V.  cite,  to  rouse  ;  to  excite 
-IVB.  feeling  or  passion ;  to  af- 

fect    L.  E-movere,  to  move. 

EM-PAUL    (Now/s».) 

EM-PALE,  V.  (Also  Jm-)  To  pierce 
with,  to  affix  to,  a  palei  to  siirround  or 
secure  with  pedes ;  and  gen.  to  inclose,  to 
surround,  to  secure,  to  fortify. 

It.  Impataret  Sp.  iJwpa^ar;  Fr. -«r,  to  spit 
on  a  stake  (Cot.)  or  pale,  (qv.) 
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EM-PANNEL,  v.  (Or  /».)  Pannel,^ 
the  akin  or  pftrohment,  sc.  upon  which  the 
names  of  the  jurors  are  written.  To  ««t- 
pamnel, — to  inscribe  or  write  the  names  of 
the  jury  upon  the  pannel ;  to  call  upon  or 
summon  them  to  serve. 
Fr.  PamM.  a  tkin.  felt,  or  hide. 

EM-PARADISE,  v.  (Or  7m-)  To  be 
happy,  to  bless,  aa  in  Paradise;  to  enjoy 
the  bliss  of  Paradise ;  to  inclose  or  include, 
as  in  Paradise.     It  Jmparadisare. 

EM-PARLE.    Now/n- 

EM-PART.    Now  /«- 

EM-PASSION,  0. -ATE.  (Also/m-)  To 
fill,  to  move,  to  rouse,  to  warm  with  passi<m 
or  feeling;  to  animate,  to  affect  deeply, 
strongly,  keenly. 

EM-PEACH.  -MENT.    Now  /m- 

EM-PEARL,  V.   (Or/m.)   To  cover  with 
pearls ;  with  any  thing  resembling  pearls. 
t     Fr.  EmpearUr, 

EM-PEIR.    SeeEifPAiR. 

EM-PEOPLE,  V.  (Or  ImA  To  people, 
or  fill  with  people,  or  a  multitude  or  as- 
sembly of  inhabitants ;  to  collect  into  a 
body  of  people  or  inhabitants. 

EM-PERIL,  V.  (Or /in.)  Cons.— To  risk, 
to  hazard,  to  endanger. 

EM-PERISH,'  ».  -MENT.+  i.  e.  To  perish, 
(em,  •Xig.)—* Spenser.    iByrth  of  Mankynd. 

EM-PHASIS,  s.      «Fr.   £mj9ft<u«,  — a 

-AT-ic.    Strong  and  vigorous  pronunciation 

-ic-AL.    of  a  word,  (syllable  or  letter,)  an 

-ALLY,    express  or  earnest  signification  of 

an  act,  a  significant  force  in  either." — CoL 

Fr.  Emphan:  It.  BnfaH;  Sp.  ft  L.  Emphoiis; 
Or.  E/i^o-ir,  ttom  tv,  and  Aaett ;  from  ^a-ttv,  di- 
eerti  to  tpeaJc.  Est  (uyB  Mint.)  com  oiHor  subect 
intelUetus,  ao  main  efflcscls  et  energia,  quam 
verba  prima  froote  pre  se  fenint. 

EM-PHRENSY,*    v.      To    affect   with 
phrensy  or  nudness ;   to  madden. 
*Bp.  Hall 

EM-PIERCE,  V.  (Also  /»-)  To  bore 
through,  to  penetrate ;  to  strike  through. 

EM-PIGHT,*  ».     loi^-^  Spenser. 

EM-PIRE,  #.  "Ft.  Empire,— an  empire 
-PER-T.  otempiry;  also,  empires  imperial 
-lAL.  dominion,  seignory,  sovereignty, 
-ORfOr  preeminence;  jurisdiction,  rule, 
>ouR.  government ;  the  highest  dignity, 
-PRESS,  tile  greatest  sway,  the  most  su- 
preme power ;  most  absolute  authority."— 
Cot. 

We  formerly  had  Impery,  and  now  write 
Jmperial,  /mperious,  &c. 

Tt.  Empire,'  IL  8c  8p.  Imperie  ;  L.  Imperium, 
;  fiom  imperare.    Imperare  properly  signifies,  to 
command  another,  ut  paret,  to  get  ready.— ro««. 
Dil- 
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EM-PIRIC,  s.  ad.    One  who  ean  or  tmy 

-AL.  tiy,  sc.  to  pierce  or  penetrate ;  vho 
-ALLY,  can  or  may  try  or  make  trial  or 
-ISM.  experiment.  App.  to  thoae  who 
followed  or  relied  upon  experience ; — end 
then,  subsequently,  to  those  who  made  ex- 
periments ;  followed  their  own  eiq»eriiikeBts 
or  trials.  "  One  Aero,  a  cittisen  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicilie,  began  in  that  ialaad  Is 
institute  another  faction  and  sect  of  phy- 
sicians, who  grounding  altogether  tb^ 
worke  and  operation  upon  experience,  caBed 
themselves  Empiriques." — HoUand.  Pihme. 
Fr.  Empiri-que;  It  ft  Sp.  -co;  L.  Smpiricmt 
Gr.  fywttpiKot,  ttom  c^reipta,  compouiHied  ni  #*, 
and  wtipa,  a  trial,  (tentamen,  quo  in  rem  aliqi 
penetrare  nitimor,— the  trial  by  which  we 


vour  to  penetraU  any  thing :   from  ire^^cav,  te 
pierce,  to  penetrate, — Sckeiditu.) 

EM-PLASTER,  r.  *.  -tration.*  To  fiorm 
or  mould,  to  £ishion,  fit  or  adapt,  (sc  a 
prepared  substance;)  to  spread  over  or 
cover  with  such  substance. — *HoUastd. 

Fr.  BmpUutr-e;  Sp.  -o;  It.  Empiastro;  L-  lCa»* 
ptoitrare;  Gr.  Efiir\arrpO¥,  from  efi-uXn^^-^n, 
a4formare. 

EM-PLEAD.  .ER.  -ING.    See  Im- 

EM-PLOY,  v. «.  (Or/fli-)  To  infold.  Cb 
-EDNEss.  inclose,  to  entangle,  to  eti^sig& 
-ER.  to  occupy,  to  busy,  or  be  buaj^  W 
-MEMT.     exercise. 

Fr.  Em-ploifer  ;  Sp.  -fUear;  It.  Impityare; 
L.  Implie-are,  to  infold.    Die-  Mia-  Un- 

EM-PLUNGE,*  V.      "  Fr.  PUmger.- 
plunge,  dive,  duck|  run  over  head  and  mi% 
thrust  far  into."— Cb/.    ^Spenser. 

EM-POISON,  V.  (Or  /«-)  To  give  or 
-BR.  administer  a  paiion  medicated,  »- 
-XNO.  fused  with  any  thing  venomona;  U 
-MENT.  apply,  or  in  any  way  aifeet,  wiA 
any  thing  poisonous  or  venomowL 
Fr.  Empoieonner,  poieon  ;  8p.  Emfpcttzonar^ 
ponxoma. 

EM-PORIUM,  s.  £n^torium  is  costt. 
app.  to — 

A  place,  to  which  merchandise  is  ccm- 
veyed ;  a  mart  or  market,  a  place  of  com* 
merce,  a  storehouse. 

One  of  Boyle's  correspondents  uses  At 
word  Empory. 

h.  Emporium  ;  Gr.  Efxwoptow,  flrom  «^«<ip  a»l 
ev,  and  ircip-civ.  trantirtt  to  paaa  over.  Tin  Qt^ 
Efiropor.  is  one  who  passes  over,  sc.  f&t  poipastf 
of  merchandise. 

EM-POVERISH,  V.  -iNo.  Also  anciea^j, 
and  now  more  com.  /«»- 

EM-POWER,  r.  (Or/m-)  To  give,  ba- 
stow,  or  invest  with  power  or  author!^;  It 
authorize. 

EM-PRENT,  V.  -PRESS.     Now 

(qv.) 

EM-PRISE,*  s.    A  contraction  of 
prise,  (qv.) — *  Common  in  old  poets, 
Fr. Empri»e;  Sp. -presa ;  IL Imtprem, 

EM-PRISON, «. -MENT.  AhoaBaaOf^ 
and  now  usually*  Im- 
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BMPTTv«L«iL  To  pat  out,  to  throw, 
•iiK,&  cat^  or  clear  out;  to  dnw  out  or 
-IHBA  eilMait ;  to  drivo  oat  or  expel ;  to 
CMC  oat  or  ^fee^  oc  tiiat  which  is  within; 
tint  which  it  contatned ;  the  contents : — to 
OHst  to  be  or  beeome,  to  mike  or  render, 
vridoriTMUit;  to  eraooate. 

Ihe  edL  it  qip^  met— having  nothing  in 
it,  sc  Bo  biains,  no  tenae»  no  thought  or 
iiiditiuu ;  vacant,  vain,  unsabstantial,  un- 
solid,  nrarodnctive,  unfiroitfuL 

U»- 


EM-PUGN.*    Kow/». 
*Pkn  PbMkmam.     Sir,  T.  More, 

EK-PUKPLE,v.  (Or/m.)  To  die,  stain 
or  inibae,  tinge  or  ateep,  in  purple, 

lBM'PU8E,t,  "Empusa,  a  certain  vain 
and  &nt«»tkcal  illusion,  sent  by  the  Deuill, 
or,  IS  the  Paioiins  say,  by  Hecate,  to  fright 
taftrtonate  people.  It  appears  in  divers 
farm,  and  seems  to  go  with  one  leg 
(vheieupon  it  took  the  name,  q.  t/iwovatQ 
fcr  it  lias  one  foot,  or  leg  of  braase,  the 
ether  qC  sn  asse ;  and  therefore  it  is  named 
aheiPK«A9.  or  •i'«nc«Air."--//o/^aa^  Pint. 
fc  linmt^m,  (4ik,  oaej  and  vow,  a  foot.) 

XKPUZZLE,*  V.  To  pose  or  appose,  sc. 
tin  bronght  to  a  stand ;  to  perplex,  to  con- 
fine V  confound. — *  Brown, 

SltPYREUM, «.  '*  Tbe  supreme  heaven 
-UAL.  is  SO  cdlled,  the  place  and  abode 
•itiv.  of  God  and  the  blessed,  not  be- 
CMsi  it  cont^ns  any  JU-e  (irvp)  within  it- 
■d(  but  on  account  of  its  excelling 
dcaniesi,  and,  aa  it  were,  JSery  brightness 
viplenioar.'*— HSiM. 

9t.Mffnr*»pf  imtemdtrs,  ftooi  c»,  and  vm.  lire. 
ft.CU  mffrf;  It  k  Sp.  Cielo  empireo  ;  L.  Ccflum 
*V|rim ;  Gt.  On^av^t  c/avvpat.  ^iferum  eatum. 

£XUL£,  t.  To  strive  or  contend  with  or 
*«ci.  against ;  to  strive  or  endeavour 
-4VILT.  to  surpass  or  excel,  depress  or 
"ATi,o^«.  degrade ;  to  rival,  to  vie  with. 
•tf-tos.  Edwards  revived  Spenser's  e. 
-iVL         To  mmUe, 

"^  Vt.Mwml^:  It-mrt;  Sp, -org  L. 

'**'^        Mmulmri,  from  6r.  'AiuKK'av,  c«r- 
**^  CMkaivii^  to  strive  or  contend. 

B-MULGENT,  ad,  "  Fr.  Emulgeni :  Veine 
<■■{(<«<«,— one  of  the  two  main  branches 
rftMboUow  vein,  which  goes  to  the  reins, 
iid  there  is  divided  into  divers  others ; 
■*iM  eaU  it  the  pumping  vein.*' — Col, 

LMmmlp^e,  -nu,  to  milk  oat ;  («,  sad  mul^-^e, 
watt);  A.&jr«tewi«. 

K^MI7LSI0N,«.  "Any  kind  of  seed, 
^  hiaycd  in  water,  and  then  strained  to 
^  eooastence  of  an  almond  xnilk ;  also, 
a^  hind  of  cream  or  milkie  humour."*- 
(V. 

ft.  1 8f.  MwmtsUm  ;  IL  -dow;  L.  Mnle^e  ; 
*'*'Mikm'iMm,  to  Mflen,  to  soothe. 


•HraCTORY,*.    "An  emunciorie,^ 
certain  kemally  pUces  in  the  body,  by 
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which  the  principal  parts  void  tbeir  super- 
fluities, as  under  the  arme-pits  for  tbe 
heart,  and  under  the  earea  for  the  braine, 
and  groin  for  the  liver." — Mhu, 

Fr.  Emun-ctorie;  It.  'torio/  L.  Smunetoriat 
from  emungtre,  («,  and  mung^t;)  Gr.  Mir«<v, 
Mw(-«(Vf  fjoij-ttvt  to  doM  or  proas  ckoe;  /iva^fiv, 
MitcaiM  (nasi)  exprimrr*. 

E-MUSCATION,*  s.  L.  Ennueare,  to 
clear  or  cleanse  horn  moss, — *Eveiyn, 

EN,  prrf.  The  letters  e  and  t  have  such 
nearness  (as  B.  Jonson  haa  observed)  in 
our  tongue,  as  oAentimes  (in  composition) 
to  interchanffe  places;  aa  eadure  for  iu' 
dure,  eadite  lor  indite.  In  our  old  writers, 
many  words  now  written  in,  were  by  them 
written  en;  and  some  words  both  ways, 
without  much  discrimination. 

We  have  (as  prefixes)  em  or  tm,  en  or  tn, 
augmentative,  and  we  have  im  or  tn  (also 
un)  negative;  the  latter  are  never  written 
with  e,  and  it  might  be  a  means  of  avoiding 
uncertainty  and  confusion  if  the  augment- 
atives  were  always  written  with  e,  (See 
In.  )  Skelton  appears  to  have  wantoned  in 
such  compounds.  In  a  very  short  space 
the  following  occur,  of  which  (aa  they  have 
not  been  met  with  elsewhere)  tbe  bare  enu- 
meration must  suffice ;  vis.  encraumpysh, 
(i.  e.  eacramp,)  ensowk,  fnhack,  ^nhard,  en- 
crlap,  engalary,  Mlosenge,  enpave,  ^vaut, 
eabulion,  englase,  encrown,  entacle,  easand, 
enturf,  mgrape,  engush,  enswymm,  ensilure, 
(ensilver,)  mglister,  eaverdure,  eabrethe, 
en -beauty,  enbud,  enpicture,  enflore,  envive. 

£N,  term.  As  cik,  with  the  Greeks,  so 
(Wach.)  an,  om,  en,  with  our  ancestors  is 
the  term,  of  the  infinitive.  The  A.  S.  ^n, 
D.  &  Ger.  En,  is  tbe  £ng.  En ;  also  an- 
ciently written  an,  in,  on,  un ;  and  means 
oar.  As  an  ad,  term,  it  denotes  that  the  s. 
to  which  it  is  suffixed  is  to  be  united,  or 
joined  to  another  «. ;  as  a  golden  (an- 
ciently goldan)  sc  ring.  Christian,  ad, — 
so.  religion,  to  be  imited,  to  be  expressed. 
A  christian,  s, — sc  man.  En  is  yet  also 
used  to  augment  the  force  of  w.,  as  To 
haste,  to  hast^;  To  black,  to  black^.  (See 
An,  also  £d,  lo.) 

The  A.  S.  An,  Gr.  Er,  L.  Un,  with  the 
article  variously  written,  at,  es,  is,  os,  us, 
have  formed  the  term,  an-us,  en-us,  in-us , 
as  in  hum-on-ttf,  terr-en-M,  can-in-ta. 
Gr.  Tm-ip-os,  earthen;  |vA-iy-ot,  wooden 
From  oa-w,  en-iw,  are  by  contraction  the 
L.  participial  terms,  ans,  ens  g  and  irom 
these  are  our  terms,  ant,  once,  ent,  ence, 

EN-ABLE,  V,  -KENT.  (Also,  though  not 
very  modemly.  In-)  To  give  force,  power, 
strength ;  to  strengthen,  to  empower.  Dis- 

EN.ACT,v.*.oR.  (See  In-)  To  cause  to 
act  or  do,  to  put  in  act  or  action ;  to  per** 
form ;  to  do  or  cause,  to  require,  to  do ;  to 
require  or  determine  to  be  done ; — to  deter- 
mine or  decree  to  be  law.    Re- 
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EK-AMBUSH.*    See  Embush. 
*Chapman,  Canffthome. 

EN-AMEL,  V.  *.  (Also  In-)  To  fix  co- 
-L-ER.  lour,  or  a  variety  of  colours,  by 
-INQ-  meUhtg  in  fire.  Met— To  diver- 
sify, to  variegate,  to  spot,  to  deck  with  spots 

or  variations  of  colour. 

Pr.  Bt-mailUr;  So.  -maltdrt  It.  Smaltare; 
Oer.  Seknutatu;  D.  Saulten,  from  A.  8.  Jfytfan 
or  mttian,  to  melt  In  Eng.  alto,  wo  have  to 
tnuU,**  1.  e.  to  melt 

EN-AMOUK,  V.    (Also  /«-)    To  cause 

-OR- ATO.   to  love ;  to  inspire  or  inflame  with 

-ATA.         love ;    to  kindle  the  passion  of 

love :  to  fill  with  delight 

Fr.  Enam-ifurer;  Sp.  -orar ;   It  Inawtorm^t, 

Dis- 

EN-ARCH,  V.  -INO.  (Also  In-)  To  bow 
or  curve  towards  a  circular  shape ;  to  make, 
form,  or  fashion,  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  or 
curve. 

E-NARRATION,  «.  A  telling  or  com- 
munication of  any  thing  unknaum;  and, 
gen.  a  tale,  a  relation ;  a  detail  of  facts  or 
circumstances.    In- 

E-NASCENT,  ad.  Enate.  Rising, 
springing  forth;  at  the  instant  of  its 
birth.     £.  E-nasci,  natus. 

EN-AUNTER,  av.  In  adventure,  (qv.) 
in  case ;  perchance,  perhaps. 

EN-BIBE,*  V.    (Now  /«-)    To  drink,  to 
draw  in ;  to  suck  or  soak  in. 
*  Chaucer,  Skelton* 

EN-BOLNED,*  pt.    Rounded  or  swelled 
into  a  round  or  globular  form. 
*Chaueer»    En,  and  bole,  (qv.) 

EN-CAGE,  V.  -MENT.  (Also  /»-)  To 
shut  in  and  iSuten  ;  to  confine,  to  im- 
prison. 

EN-CALENDER,*  v.  To  enter  into,  to 
record  or  register  in  a  calender. — *  Drayton, 

EN-CAMP,  V.  (Also  /»-)  To  place  or 
-INO.  lodge,  to  station  or  form  into, 
-MENT.  camps  ;  to  fix  or  pitch  the  camps, 
(or  lodgments  for  an  army ;)  to  lodge  or 
dwell  in  camps. 

EN-CASE,  p.  (Also  In-)  To  hold,  sur- 
round, contain,  enwrap,  sc  as  in  a  case. 

EN-CAVE,  9.  To  hide  or  be  hid,  sc.  as  in 
a  cave, 

EN-CAUSTIC,  *.  That  which  can  or 
may  burn.  Evelyn  speaks  of  Encaustic  as 
a  kind  of  enamel, — a  certain  encaustic,  or 
black  enamel.     See  his  Sculptiira. 

Fr.  Eneaustlque;  Or.  E»,  and  navaruiot,  from 
ii«u<-«fr,  to  bum. 

EN-CENSE.    See  Incend. 

EN-CHAFE,  V.  -inq.  (Also  In-)  To 
warm,  heat,  kindle,  inflame. 
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EN-CHAIN,  V.  "MEKT.    (Also  /«-)    T« 

fasten,  bind,  or  confine,  witnin  a  dais ;  to 

reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  ihm 

dunned;  and  hence,  to  enslave,  tp  entkd 

Fr.  Enekoimer. 

EN-CHANT,*.  (AltoA-)  Totetupwi, 
-ER.  to  influence,  by  chsims  or  isca- 
-nio.  tations.  And,  cons.— To  ddigkt 
-INOLT.  or  please  in  a  high  degree;  lo 
-KENT,  charm;  to  enrapture;  to eadm 
-RE88.  or  enthral  the  affections,  sc.  wift 
delight,  with  any  subduing,  overpowering 
influence,  so  as  to  stun  or  palsy  the  ftp 
culties  of  the  mind,  to  deprive  them  cf 
action,  of  discrimination,  of  discernment 

Fr.  Eu-ehanUrs  Sp.  -cantor;  It  ft  L  Ifr<mA- 
orst  to  sing,  L  e.  magicum  carmen,  a  magM  utff 
DU-  Un- 

EN-CHARGE,  r.  (Also/n-)  Tolosd; 
to  place,  put,  or  lay  cargo,  a  load  or  bor- 
then ;  to  impose  a  weight  or  burthen.  And 
(met) — To  impose  the  weight  or  burthen, 
sc  of  a  commission,  trust,  or  duty. 

EN-CHASE,  V.  (Also /a-)  To  ino^ 
to  inclose,  to  insert ;  and  as  theee  esMi 
were  usually  much  omamrated,  to  9sxit$ 
is,  cons. — ^To  adorn  or  embellish;  toi*' 
off,  to  show  off,  sc.  in  an  ornamental  il|k 
or  manner,  (by  embossing,  engrafing,  &6) 
Fr.  Enduuaer.     Om.  -xao. 

EN-CHEASON,*  «.  CoweU  aaya,  thitit 
is  an  old  Fr.  word,  signifying  the  ecoiJ^ 
or  cause  of  action.  I  believe,  adda  X, 
that  it  is  from  the  old  v.  Encheoir,  to  Mr 
befall  or  happen ;  from  en,  snd  cfeoir,  caoei^ 
to  falL — *Chaucer.  Spenser.  W.  Breim. 

EN-CHEER,  r.  (Aho/a-)  Toenliw. 
gladden,  exhilarate,  hearten,  encourage. 

EN-CHIRIDION,  *.  Any  thing  tW 
may  be  held  in  the  hand;  a  book  that  QB 
be  so  held  or  carried.  "  A  small  mam 
book  (Mins.)  that  one  may  clasp  k  m 
hand:'  ^, 

It  &  Bp.  EncMridioi  L.  *"<*«'»*5'22 
Gr.  Erxetpt^oi'f  froni  «v,  and  x«<P>  ibebano?  ff* 
manu  claodi  quest.** — Toss. 

EN-CHRISTALED,' !»«.  Reduced  l^ 
formed  into  crystal,  (qv.)— •Carftwif**' 

EN-CIRCLE,  r.-ET.  (Also /a-)  '^P 
round,  to  surround,  to  inclose,  to  eoMiiiJ 
pass ;  to  move  round  about,  so  sa  to  retail 
to  the  point  ftom  which  motion  com- 
menced.    Fr.  Encercler  ;  It  Ineerckkrt, 

EN-CLASP,  ».    (Also/a-)  Toeni1tt«% 

to  inclose. 
EN-CLEAR,  V.     To  brighten,  to  iW 

minatc 

EN-CLINE,v.  (Now /a.)  "R.* 
diner, — ^toificltiie,  decline;  bwid, bow, jyl^t 
stoop  downward;  to  begin  or  be  na4f » 
faXV'—Cot, 

EN-CLOG,  ».  To  load ;  snd  thn^  toi^ 
cumber,  to  impede,  to  hinder. 
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£N-CLOIST£iL    Alao/n- 

EN'CLOSR  Also,  and  more  properly,  In- 
-EL    -cu. 

XX'CIX>17D,  9.  To  corer ;  and,  cons,  to 
tfatnr  intD^  to  iuYolre  in,  shade,  gloom,  ob- 
■nri^,  or  daikneas. 

EK-CLTnC, «.     A  word  that  inclines  or 
thiwt  back  its  accent  upon  a  preceding 
«anl  or  pliable. 
Ql  Ef<X<r«sor,  from  c7xXciM<r,  ineUmar§. 

ElK^OLDEN/  9.     To  keel  or  cooL 


EN-COMIAST,  «.     One  who  praises,  or 
-AsnCysdLf.  commendB. 
•**"CILLT.    Fr.  II.  fc  Sp.  Bncomia$U;  L.  En- 
"UC-  mmimUnj  Or.  E7icMM<o#T>Kt  from 

«T«¥ua{if*b  iBarfar^  to  pnise,  or  bestow  praise. 
fiwiffiin  hn  the  «.  i?iicomio»i««.  From  the  «. 
oi^'W  vd  <HM*i«  M'eWf  the  compound  ryKwfiiov 
doHtei  toeiiiiNeii— I,  quae  public^  in  vieis  fit: 
vfcenee  aftcnrards  it  signified  gen.  loudatoriam 
a  Imdstory  oiration.— See  Vobm.  and 


EK-COMPASS,  V.  -MENT.  (Also  /n-) 
To  more  or  go  round ;  to  surround  or  in- 
oi^ ;  to  gird  around ;  to  inviron. 

EN-CORPORATE,  v.  -tore,*  v.  Also, 
sai  Dov  usually, /»-     *Chaue€r. 

raCORTEIK,  V.     To  inclose  or  sur- 
nsad  within  a  emrtakL 
Jk  aai  ntrteifi,  (qr.) 

EN-COUNTER,  w.  *.  (Also/n-)  To  run 
•&  or  go  a^ain&t,  to  oppose,  to  meet  in 
•no.  opposition,  £ront  to  front,  to  engage 
with  or  attack ;  and,  gen.  to  meet. 
Vt^MMlr-er;  8p.  -«r;  It.  Intontrartt  oeeux- 
ns,  ebfim  habere,  <*"»  sod  eontroi)  to  run  or  go 
cnstcreragalnit    Be- 

;  SK<!OURAG£,  v.  (Also  In-)  To  in- 
-li-  spire  or  animate  with  eouragty  with 
-^oon.  strength  smd  yigour  of  heart,  with 
iMoblion,  with  fortitude ;  to  give,  or  con- 
'rBi  orstrengthen,  bravery,  boldness,  hardi. 
kood,  or  darmgneas ;  a  hear^  derotedness, 
a  dsea,  fixed  resolution. 
I     '^•*aMiri|frr;  It /jicer-«r«, -«jytof«.     Dis- 

KK-CRADLE,*  v.  To  place  or  lay  in  a 
fjftf  s  little  car,  or  carriage,   for    an 

QH2REASE,  r.  -mo.*    Now  more  com. 

EHOIIHSONED.  pt.  Coloured  Uke 
"^mmt  haTing  the  hue  of  erisMOfi. 

toCROACH,».s.  (AJso/»-)  Cons.— to 
*^  Snvp,  to  seise  upon,  to  trespass 
^yt"  spim,  the  rights  and  property  of 
*lvn;  to  intrude,  to  set  footing,  to  ad- 
naee  nadnsBy,  step  by  step ;  to  steal  on 
Bjerond  the  doe  bounds  or  limits,  sc.  into 
we  lights  snd  property  of  others. 
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En^  or  III,  and  croe^  unent,  a  hook ;  qd.  (says 
Sk.)  unco  adjecto  sibi  attrahere ;  to  draw  any 
thing  away  by  a  hook  cast  upon  it.  See  Ac- 
caoACB. 

EN-CRUST.     Commonly,  In- 

EN-CUMBER,  v,  t,  or  -comber,  9.  (  Also 
-INO.  In-)     To  overload,  to  oppress 

-BRANCE.  with  a  load  or  burthen ;  with  toil 
-BRous.  or  trouble ;  with  vexation  :  to 
-BERMBNT.  embarrass,  to  harass,  to  trouble. 
Fr.  Bneombrer ;  It  Ingvntbraref  qd.  ineumulare, 
that  is,  euwuilo  rerum  impedire ;  to  impede  by  aa 
aeewnulation  of  diflBcultips.    Dis- 

EN-CURTAIN,*  v.    See  Encortein. 
*Masnnger. 

EN-CYCLICAL,  ad.    Circular. 

Gr.  EyKMiKtot. 

EN-CYCLOPiEDY,  s.  The  circle  of 
-lA.  instruction,  knowledge,  learning, — in 
-IAN.  any  particular  art  or  science, — ^in  all 
-1ST.    arts  and  sciences. 

Gr.  ETKirKXoiraid«<a,  (cv,  KwcXor,  and  it€uieia.) 

EN-CYST,*  V.  To  inclose  in  a  cyst  or  bag. 
*Sharp. 

END,  V.  «.  End  is  opposed  to  the  begin' 
-BR.  ning — as,  from  beginning  to  end : 

-INO.  it  is  also  spp.  to  either  extremity 
-LESS.  — as,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
-LESSLT.  To  come  to,  reach,  arrive  at,  the 
last  or  final  point  of  time  or  space — as,  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  end  of  a  journey ; — to 
come  to,  reach,  or  arrive  at,  the  point  when 
or  where  any  thing  ceases,  terminates,  con- 
cludes ;  at  the  termination,  conclusion,  ex- 
treme limit ;  to  finish,  to  terminate,  to 
conclude.    End  is  also  app.  to — 

The  point  to  which  our  course  is  directed ; 
when  or  where  our  progress  ceases,  or  is  to 
cease ;  the  point  we  seek  or  intend  to  reach, 
the  point  aimed  at ;  the  object  or  purpose 
in  view.  . 

End-day,  in  R.  of  Gloucester,  is,  the  last 
day,  Uie  day  of  death.  Ender-day, — latter 
day,  day  lately  passed. 

Ending, — end  of  this  life  ;  death. 

Ger.  End-en,  -e;  Dan.  -er,  -e;  D.  Eynde,  end*; 
A.8.  End,  ende^lentet  -leaelie,  end-l«ai-»ff*set  end- 
matt,  -moMi-neeee.  Endian,  flnire,  desinere,  to  end, 
to  make  an  end,    Un- 

EN-DAMAGE,  v.  -ment.  (Also  In-)  To 
hurt,  ii^ure,  or  harm ;  to  inflict  any  injury 
or  detriment. 

EN-DANGER,  p. -MENT.  (AUo/n-)  To 
be  or  cause  to  be  within  the  action  or 
agency,  the  reach  or  risk,  of  damage,  of 
pain  or  penalty,  of  hurt,  ill  or  mischief; 
within  the.  reach  or  risk  of  penal,  hurtful, 
mischievous  power. 

EN-DARK,  V.  -EN.  *'  A.  S.  Adeore-ian, 
obscurare,  to  obscure,  to  make  dark  or 
dim,  to  darken,  to  hide." — Som, 

EN-DART,*  V.  "  Fr.  Doiifer,— to  dart,  to 
fling,  hurl,  cast  or  throw  a  dartt  also,  to 
hit,  wound,  pierce,  or  hurt  with  a  dart"^- 
CoL    *Shak, 
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EN-DEAR,  V.  -KENT.  (Also  In-)  To 
cause  to  be,  to  make,  dear  or  precious ; 
highly  or  greatly  prised,  much  or  highly 
beloyed.     Un- 

EN-DEAVOUR,  V.  1.  (AUo  In-)  In  its 
-ER.  application,  equivalent  to  the — 
-INO.  "  Fr.  S'efforcer, — to  endeaoour,  la- 
-MENT.  hour,  enforce  himself;  to  strive 
with  might  and  main ;  to  use  his  (utmost) 
strength,  apply  (all)  his  vigour,  employ  his 
(whole)  power." — Cot,  And  also,  to  try, 
attempt,  or  essay.    See  Devoir. 

Dec«r  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  Xmdeavourt  (Jun.); 
and  it  is  so  used  in  the  North  of  England  to  this 
day.  Devour  or  Dever,  is  ttma.  L.I)tb€re;  and 
thus  Sndtaoour  la,  as  Mlns.  expresses  it,  dtbiium 
officium  pnestare ;  or,  as  Sk ,  ofllclum  suum, 
proat  debei,  exequi. 

EN-DEMIAL,  ad.    Peculiar  to  a  people. 

-  DEM-  IC.    Qy^  E»intu<n.  {tv,  and  iniJiott  a  people.) 
•ICAL.        See  Br  IDEM  T. 

EN-DEMONIASM,*  «.    See  Demon. 
*Byrom, 

EN-DENIZE,*  V.  (Also  /«-)  To  give 
-EM,  V,  or  bestow  the  rights  of  a  natural 
-ATioN.  bom  subject,  of  a  native;  to 
admit,  to  introduce,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
such  rights  and  usages. — *HoUmd, 

EN-DETTED,  le.  Indebted,  (qv.  and 
also  Debt.) 

EN-DITE,  or  -dict,  v.  Now  more  com.  In- 

-ER.      -INO.      -DICTMENT. 

END-LONG,*  ai>.     A.  S.And-lang,  -long, 
ondhng,  i.e.  on  long,  now  written  Along,  (qv.) 
*  Choicer.  Oower.  Spenser,  Holland, 

EN-DOCTRINE,*  r.     (Also  In-)     To 
-ATE.        teach  or  instruct;    emph. — any 
-ATioN.    peculiar  principles  or  opinions, 
held  or  maintained. — *  Donne, 

EN-DORSE,  or  Endoss,  v,  -dorsement. 
(Also  In-)  To  back :  to  put  on,  get  on, 
sit  on,  write  on,  strike  on,  the  back.^  It  is 
used  by  Spenser  gen. — to  write,  inscribe 
or  ingrave,  out  or  carve. 

"  Fr.  Endosser,  —  to  indorse  ;  also,  to 
back,  to  put  a  back  unto ;  also,  to^put  on 
the  back ;  whence,  Endosser  un  haitiois,  to 
arm  himself,  to  put  on  his  harness ';  to  get 
an  armour  on  his  back,"^^Cot, 

EN-DOUBT,*  V.    To  throw  into  doubt  or 

fear ;  to  fear. — *  Chaucer, 
___  ' 

EN-DOW,  or  Endue,  v,  -dowment.    jE«- 

deWf  by  Spenser. 

To  give ;  to  bestow ;  to  give  or  bestow, 
sc  a  dowry  or  gift  on  marriage,  a  marriage 
portion;  to  bestow  or  settle  any  gift  of 
property  upon ;  to  give  or  bestow,  so.  any 
qualities  of  mind  or  body. 

Snt  and  dow,  (qv.);  Arom  L. Dot;  Gr.  Atut  any 
thing  given.    See  Ivnus.    Un- 

EN-DRUDGE,*  v.  To  labour,  to  un- 
dergo.—^*ii!p.  Hall. 

EN-DUCE.*     Now  In-  (qr,)^*Hackbiyt. 
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EN-DURE,ii:     (Also  /•-  and  alwnya  In- 

-ANCE.  durate.)  To  harden  ;  to  sufier,  to 
-ER.  bear  up  against  hardshipef  and 
-INO.  thus,  to  abide,  to  last,  sc.  witlioiit 
-INOLT.  yielding,  widioot  decay. 

"  Fr.  Endurer, — to  dure,  last,  contSone 
long ;  also  (and  most  properly)  to  indore, 
tolerate,  suffer,  bear,  sustain,  abide,  under- 
go."—Co/.     Om.  -MEKT. — Somtk. 

L.  Indmrare;  Fr,  Bndwer.  Wielif  render*  fks 
Vulg.  Indurmremiur,  "  were  horded,*  (Acta  xiz.f.) 

ENEMY,  s.  Enmity.  One  who  lo?ei 
not;  one  who  dislikes;  who  opposes  mr 
good ;  does,  or  endeavours  to  do,  ill ;  bean 

01  will  or  malice. 

An  adversary,  foe,  antagonist;  emph. 
the  Devil  is  so  called. 

The  ad,  is  written  /nimical. 

Fr.  Smnemit  It.  Inimieo;  8p.  Enemeigo;  L, 
Inimieue;  qui  non  ameit  minimi  amtau. 

ENERGY,  s,      "  Fr.  EnergiOf^emergg, 

-la  effectual  operation,  fiiree,  effi- 

-ETia  cacy." — Cot,   App.  to  yigogom 

-ETiCAL.      power  to  act ;  vigorous  psvcr 

-ETiCALLT.  m  action ;  active  reaolntaon;  m 

-iZE,*«i       lively    strength  ;     a    forciUt 

-IZER.*        spiritedness. — *Harris, 

Gr.  Empycio,  (er  and  epjov,)  aa   aet,   vwk,   ■' 
operation.    Wilkins  calls  it^cfldcBt  fiwuliy,  « 
act.    In- 

E-NERYE,  tr.    To  take  away,  to  deprive 
-ATE,  ad,  V,  of,  nerve ;  '*  to  berasve  of  feies^ 
-ATioN.       of  pith,  of  vigour ;  to  wcske^ 
ous.*         to  debilitate,  to  enfeeble." 
*  North*  s  Examen, 

Ft.  Snenher;  Sp.  -ar ;  It  ft  L.  Bnervarr,  qd.  exi- 
mere  nervoe ;  Gr.  EKrci»p<{*«f v,  fhrai  cc,  and  >— yw^ 
nervHs,  a  string,  that  which  stdnfeth  or  etnogik- 
eneth.    See  STaaaaTv. 

EN-FAME,*  s,    Infamy.~*C!fto«eer. 

EN-FAMINED,  ^  pt,     L  e.     Paamked, 
hungry. — *  Chaucer, 

EN-FAMOUSED,  *  pt,  i.  e.  Rendmd 
famous,—*  Browne. 

EN-FAUNC£,*#.    In&acy.^'Chameer, 

EN-FECT,*  V.    Infect— ^Chaucer, 

EN-FEEBLE,  v,  -br.  (Also  In-)  To 
weaken,  to  debOitate,  to  enervate,  to  de* 
prive  of  strength ;  to  reduce  to  inHrmi^ 
or  imbecility. 

EN-FELONED,*  pL  "  Fr.  Enfelonm,-- 
become  fierce,  waxt  curst,  grown  cmd."— 
Cot,    *Spenser, 

EN-FEOFF,  V,  -MSNT.    (Also  /«-)    Ts 
give  or  grant,  yield,  surreader,  or  give  psa^ 
session  ot,  sc.  a  feud,  fief,  or  fee,  (qv.) 
Enfepffinent  is  a  common  legal  ten&i 

EN-FETTER,*  0.  To  bind  or  festen  te 
feet;  to  bind,  fasten  or  enslave. — *Shek, 

EN-FTERCE,  t;.    To  render /«rcr,  end, 
savage. 
L.  Penu.    flee  also  Erriaaea.    Be- 
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[.  £K-FIIiADE» «.    ToeiffUadeAtLmmtzry 

tarn,)  u  to  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  to 

pieice  or  penetrate  atraight  forwards ;  and, 

farther,  to  twecp  the  whole  length  of  a 

stn^fat  line  with  artillezy. 

LIUkm  ;  Fr.  F»ier,(emJUer,)  to  draw  out  threada  { 
to  extend  ia  length,  in  a  line.  See  PaoriLX. 

£N-flLE,'  9.    To  imoothen,  to  polish, 
•c  with  a/jv,  (qy.) — *Gower.  HoUand. 
A.& 7«9^«a,  Umare ;  Oer.  Fulen, 

EN-FIRE/  at.  To  warm,  to  heat,  to  in- 
iuae,  to  enkindle. — *Chaueer,  Spenur, 

£y-FLAME,  9,    Com.  In- 

ENJ'OLD, »  -ofo.     (Also  In-)     To  lap 

or  vnp  orer,  to  inwrap,  to  inclose,  to  in- 

aide. 

ENFORCE, p.  B.  { AUo In-)  " Fr^En/oreer, 
-E0LT.  — to  enforce,  confirm,  strength- 
•MDiT.  en,  add  power,  apply /orce,  give 
-a.  strength,  unto." — Cot. 
4VI.*  To  do,  or  try,  or  attempt  to  do, 
wlhfirce  or  strength,  with  yiolence;  to 
MMpei;  to  give  force  or  strength  to;  to 
ghe  enogy,  power,  weight  or  authority ;  to 
ii|i^  to  pleas,  to  impress,  strongly  or 
dieply.— *C!hapiiM».     Be- 

EN'FORM,*  9.  L  e.  To  form,  frame,  or 
Cuihion.    Pr.  Enfomur. 
*JL  BruMme,   Spenser, 

EIT'FORM,  e.    Kow  com.  /»<• 

EN-FORREST,*  9,  To  make  or  turn 
vAofutttf  to  invest  with  the  exclusive 
prinfeges  of  foreet.-^* Fuller. 

EK-FORTED,*   pi.        Surrounded,    or 
gssrded  with  a  fort  or  fortress. 
*  JSr  P.  aUmey. 

EN-FOULDRED,*  pL  "  Fr.  Fouldre^er, 
—to  esst  or  dart  thunderbolts ;  to  strike, 
kn,  or  Uaat  with  lighttting  (or  inlight- 
ntd  thimdeibolta.")~Co<.    ^Spenser. 

EK'FRANCHISE,  o.  (Also  /n.)  To 
-ma  endow  with  the  liberties  and  pri- 
-VEiT.  vileges  of  a  free  citizen ;  to  free, 
to  Ki  at  liberty ;  to  admit  to  freedom,  to 
endenizen. 

EN-FREED,*  pt.  -dokino.  Having  >^ee- 
^em  or  liberty  given  or  bestowed ;  set 
fne.—'Shak. 

EN-FROZEN,*  0.  Met-To  chill  j  to 
woder  msensible. — *  Spenser. 

EK-GAGE,  o.  (Also  /«-)  To  bind  or 
-VDrr.  pledge,  sc.  to  certain  fulfilments ; 
-n.  or  to  fulfil  or  perform  certain  ^to- 
i>te  or  conditions ; — to  siske,  to  hazard ; 
lo  nadertake  to  do,  to  embark  in,  to  occimy 
or  employ,  to  be  busy  in,  to  be  (busily, 
onestly,  zealously)  occupied  or  employed, 
{•e.  in  a  conflict,  a  battle ;)  to  bind,  attach, 
eaHft 
F^>  Engager;   It.  Ingoggitire,    Co-  DIs-  Pre- 

EN-G ALLANT,*  v.  To  make  a  gallant, 
•  fine  frllow.— *B.  Jonson. 
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EN*GAOL,*  or  -jail,  9.  To  imprison,  to 
confine. — *Donne.  Shak. 

EK-GARBOIL,*  v.    To  confuse  or  con- 
found, to  throw  into  disorder,  to  disturb. 
*B,  Montagu, 

EN-OARRISON,  v.  To  nrepare,  pro- 
vide  or  furnish,  sc  with  military  stores, 
with  ammunition,  with  arms,  with  soldiery; 
to  fortify,  to  intrench. 

EN-GENbER,  v,  (Also  /n-  qv.)  "  Fr. 
-INO.*  Engender,  —  to  ingender,  to  pro- 
-DBUEE.  create,  beget,  breed;  cause,  make, 
procure,  begin." — Coi,    *Sir  W,  Davenant. 

ENGHLE.    See  Anolb. 

EN-GILD,*  V,    To  cover  with  gold ;  with 
the  brightness,  the  brilliancy  of  gold. 
*Shak. 

EN-GINE,  s.  -ous.  (Also  In-)  From 
L.  Jngenium,  used  as  equivalent  to  M^e- 
nuity,  (qv.) 

"  Fr.  Engin,  —  understanding,  policy, 
reach  of  wit." — Cot. 

The  4to.  B.  Jonson  reads  Enginous  ;  the 
folio,  Inginous.  Engine  and  Ingine,  Mr. 
Oifford  adds,  are  both  used  by  our  old 
poets  for  craft,  artifice  ;  and  sometimes,  in 
a  better  sense,  for  wit,  that  is,  genius  or  the 
inventive  faculty. 

*  Chaucer,  Marlow,  B.  Jonson. 

ENGINE,  V.  t    Is  app.  to — Any  machine, 

-EBR,  or   tool,  or  instrument,  ingeniously 

-£R.         worked,  wrought,  or  contrived, — 

-ERY.        whether  of  war,  of  torture,  to 

-EERiHa.  throw  water,  &c.    And  gen.   a 

machine,  tool,  or  instrument 

To  engine,  in  Chaucer,  is  to  put  upon  sn 

engine  of  torture ;  and  thus,  to  torture,  to 

torment     In  Oower,  "  engined  together," 

— contrived  to  get  together. 

See  Imoimz.  ¥r,  Sngin;  It  Ingegno;  8p. 
Sngeno;  qd.  ingenio^  becanse  not  made  without 
great  eifort  {ingsnU)  of  geniw,  of  ingeauity,  of 
contrivance. 

EN-GIRD,  or  -girt,  9,  -oirolb,  v.  (Also 
In-)  To  inclose,  to  surround,  to  encircle, 
to  incompass,  to  inviron. 

EN-GLAD,*  9.  -DEN,  9.  To  cheer,  to  en- 
liven, to  exhilarate. — *Skelton. 

ENGLE.    See  Angle,  and  Ingle. 

EN-GL£Y]!^tE,*  9.    Lye  says,  for  En- 
cleamed,  i.  e.  clammed.     Sec  Clam. 
*Piert  Plouhnum. 

ENGLISH,  9.  s.  ad.  To  fag/ijA,— to 
render  into,  to  translate  into  English,  or  the 
English  language.     Un- 

EN-GLUE,*  9.  "  Fr.  Engluer,  gluer;  to 
lime,  to  glew,  to  join  or  close  veiy  fast,  as 
with  bird-lime,  or  glew." — Cot,    *Gower. 

EN-GLUT,  9.  (Also  /«-)  To  swallow  < 
to  swallow  in  abundance ;  to  fill  by  swal- 
lowing, to  fill,  to  cram  ML  -  Fr.  Engloutir^ 
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EK-OLUTING,  «.     Perlups  EngMng, 
(qv.)     Mr.  Tyrwhttt  lays,  rather  Eiduting, 
stopping  with  cia^f.     SlL,  Glutd,  stopped. 
Chaucer, 

£NHGrOR£»*  V.  To  penetrate,  to  pierce ; 
to  bore  through. — *  Spenser. 

EN-GORGE,  V.  (Also  In-)  "  Fr.  En- 
gorgerf— to  raven,  devour,  glut,  swill  up, 
swallow  down."«--C0<. 

Fr.  Bngar-fer;  It.  -giare,'  L.  Zngurgitare,  from 
L.  €rurp99. 

EN-GRAFF,  v.  (Also  In-)  See  En- 
-ER.  GRAVE.    To  carve  or  cut  into, 

-GRAFT,  V.  to  hollow  out ;  to  insert  (one- 
-ORAFTMENT.  thing)  into  a  hole  cut  out  (of 
another) ;  and  thus,  to  impregnate  the  one 
with  the  qualities  of  the  other ;  to  insert  or 
set  in,  to  seat  deeply,  to  implant,  to  root 
deeply. 

EN-GRAIL,*  V,    To  dot  or  spot,  as  with 

hail ;  to  variegate,  to  notch,  to  indent,  to 

jag,  sc.  the  edges,  as  in  Heraldry. 

Cfuipmon* 
Fr.  Bngr9U«i  en,  and  grdle,  hail;  which  Men. 
thiskg  is  derived  from  grundiM^  the  ablative  of 
frando. 

EN-GRAIN,  v.    Also/ii. 

EN-GRAPPLE,*  v,  (Also  /«-)  To  gnpe 
or  seize  hold. — *DanieL 

EN-GRASP,  V.  To  grasp,  gripe,  or  seize 
£ut  hold  o£ 

EN-GRAVE,  9.  (Also  In-)  To  dig  out 
-ER.       a  grave;  and,  cons,  to  buiy  in  a 

.  -MENT.  grave,  or  place  dug  out 
-IMG.      To  cut  a  grave  or  groove  into  ;  to 
cut  or  carve  into ;  to  make  incisions ;  met 
to  imprint  or  impress,  sc  upon  the  mind. 

*'    Fr.  Engraver, 

EN-GREATEN,*  v.  To  make  great  or 
greater,  to  magnify,  to  enlarge,  to  aggran- 
dize.    See  Inoreat. — *Bp,  Taylor, 

ENGREGGEN,*  v,  "  tr.  S'engreger,  to 
grow  worse,  become  sorer,  wax  more  pain- 

;  nd,  grievous,  or  troublesome." — Cct,  To 
aggraoaU,  (qv.) — *Chancer, 

EN-GRIEVE,*  V,  "  Fr.  Grever,  —  to 
grieve,  to  agrieve,  pain,  vex,  h^irt,  afflict, 
annoy,  trouble,  disquiet,  molest,  wrong, 
injure,  overcharge,  overburthen,  oppress." 
— Cot,    *Chaucer.  Spenser, 

EN-GROSS,  V.  (Also  /»-)  To  thicken, 
-ER.  to  enlaige,  to  increase  ;  to  be  or 
-iNG.  become  thick,  large,  heavy,  fat; 
-MENT.  to  do  any  thing  large  or  largely ; 
to  write  in  large  lettters ;  and,  gen.  to  write 
or  copy  fair ;  siso,  to  buy  in  large  quantities, 
in  grou  weishta  or  quantities ;  to  take  or 
appropriate  largely.     Fr.  Engrosser, 

EN-GUARD,*  V.  To  watch,  to  protect, 
to  keep,  to  preserve. — *Shak,  Feitluun, 

EN-GULF,  V,  (Also  In-)  To  swallow 
np,  or  pHmge,  as  into  a  gulfi  to  absorb. 
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Fr.  Bngo^er,  gonfts;  It.  Zn0offi 
gol/ar. 

EN-HABIT,*  V,  (Now  commonly  /«-) 
To  dwell  or  abide,  to  reside,  to  remain  or 
live. — *  Chaucer. 

EN-HALSE,*  t^.  To  take  round  the  necL 
*Mirrourfor  Magistrates, 

EN-HANCE,r.    (Also /n-)    ••Fr.fliiiu-     , 
-MENT.   ser, — to  hoise  (Le.  hoist),  riiae, 
-ER.        elevate,   heave  up,  lilt  h^h,  set 
aloft,  advance." — Cot, 
To  heave,  raise,  or  lift  up ;  to  elevate,  to 
exalt,  to  advance,  to  augment,  to  increase. 
Feihaps  from  Fr.  JTanjacr,  which  Waeh.  thii^ 
with  Fr.  Saui,  and  Ger.  Hai,  altus,  hmd,  haiihth, 
are  the  tame  words  with  A.  S.  Hetke,  head;  thi 
hHglU  or  top  of  a  thing. 

EN-HARBOUR,*  v.      To  protect,   to 
cover,  to  lodge,  to  dwell,  to  inhabit 
*W  Brotme. 

EN-HARMONIAN,  s,  -ic,  s.  ad.  The 
Oreeks  distributed  their  music  into  thiee 
genera :  the  Diatonic,  for  tones  and  sen- 
tones;  the  Ckromaiic,  for  semitones  snd 
minor  thirds ;  and  the  EnharmvaiCf  fat 
quarter  tones  and  roi^or  thirds.  Hollss^ 
explains  "  JSsAarsMmion,— one  of  the  thres 
general  sorts  of  musick :  song  of  many  ptiti^ 
or  a  curious  concent  of  sundry  tunes.*' 

EN-HASTE,*  V.  "  Fr.  Hasier,-'Ui  hasten, 
accelerate,  speed,  quicken,  set  fbnraid 
apace." — Cot.    *Lidgate, 

EN-HERITANCE, -AOB.    Now/n- 

EN-HORT,*  e.  L  e.  Exhort,  (qv.) 

*  Chaucer. 

EN-HUME,  V.    Commonly  /»- 

ENIGMA,  s.  An  obscure,  dark,  doubtful^ 
-TIC.  or  ambiguous  sayine. 

-TICAL.       Fr.  Bnigme;   It  Sp.  ft  L.  Mvtgms: 
-nt ALLT.  ^'*  ^■'*7Mo  *  (cuvor,  dark,  obKonO 

ENJOIN,  V.    (Also  In-)     To  put  upas, 

to  lay  upon,  sc.  an  order,  an  admonitioD ; 

and  thus  to  admoniab,  to  exhort,  to  ezhon 

earnestly.    Re- 

Fr.  Si^oimdre;  L.  Injung-ere,  to  Join  t%  pet 
with  or  upon. 

EN-JOT,  V.  To  have,  possess,  use  witb 
-ER.  gladness,  with  pleasure  or  delight; 
-ING.  to  take  delight,  to  feel  pleasure  ia. 
-MENT.   Co-  Re-  Un-   On.  -able.— ifi'^ 

EN-ISLE.    See  In- 

EN-KINDLE,  o.  (Also/s-)  To  be,  or 
cause  to  be,  on  fire ;  to  bum,  or  cause  to 
bum;  to  heat,  to  inflame,  to  enlightes; 
and  met  to  warm,  to  inflame,  to  heat,  to 
animate,  to  enliven.    Re- 

EN-LACE,*  «.   (Also  /«-)  Fr.  Enlacsr,^ 
to  entangle,  to  ensnare ;  (in  Fletcher)  to 
surround,  to  inwrap,  to  infold. 
*Chaucer.  Fletcher. 

EN-LANGUORED,*  j»t  Decoyed, &int 

*  Chaucer, 
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BR^IiAP,  w.  To  eOTer,  to  inwiap,  to  in- 
Tolre  or  mibid 

EN-LARD,  V,  To  stick,  season  or  dress 
witfa  kri;  which  Cot  calls  the  fiit  of  bacon 
or  of  pork. — Fr.  Larder  ;  Sp.  Enlardar. 

EK-LARGE,  «L  (Also/a.)  To  magnify, 
-CDLT.  to  amplify;  to  make  great  or 
-SEBT.  greater ;  to  aggrandize,  to  mcrease, 
-BS.  to  augment,  to  extend,  to  dilate, 
-IHGL  to  expand,  to  expatiate ;  and  also, 
to  set  at  large,  to  free,  to  give  liberty  or 

freedom  to.     See  To  Engreaten. 
ft.  Etim^ir;  It.  AUargare.    Vn- 

EM-LENGTH,*  v.   -sn,^  o.     To  extend 
or  stretch  oat   As  a  term  of  measurement, 
disringnished  from  breadth,  width,  &c. 
'BrowOt 


EN-LIGHT, «.  (Also/»-)  TogiYeUght 
-m,  V.  mto,  to  throw  light  upon,  to  iUu- 
-WEi.  mxnate,  to  illustrate ;  to  make  clear 
«r  %r%fat ;  met  to  throw  light  upon  the 
nndefstanding,  to  free  from  obscurity,  to 
fife  power  to  see  clearly,  to  clear  the  views 
or  pefoeptions. 
A.  a.  Om4eeltHu,  UohP<m,  to  fflaminate.    Un- 

EN-LIKK,*  9.  To  connect,  to  enchain. 
SecLun:. — ^Spenser.  Shak. 

ENXIST,  9.  (Also  /»-)  To  enroll,  to 
jA  down,  to  write  in  a  roll  or  Hst,  or  cata- 
wgiie ;  to  register,  sc.  the  names  of  those 
wfio  are  eng^ied  for  a  particular  purpose, 
SI,  for  militBry  serrice ;  and  thus,  to  en- 
gige  tbesenrices. 

EN-LIVE,  ».      (Also  /n.)     To  give  life, 
-Kif,  «.     spirit,  animation  to ;  to  quicken  ; 
-K-SB.  to  animatf ;  to  give  sprightliness, 
•nOb        cheerfulness;    to  exhilarate,    to 
gladden.     Un> 

SK-LOCK,*  p.    To  close  or  shut  in. 


EK*LOOSE,0.  See  Unloose  and  Unless. 
A.B.  0»-4n-am,  to  loose. 

EN-LUMINE,*  r.     "  Fr.  JBa/aminer,— to 
tUsMMate,  inlighten,  clear,  brighten,  Ulus- 
ttwit.**—C0L    See  Illumine. 
'GkBMer.  Gewer.  Spenser, 

EN-MARBLE.    See  Em-maeble. 

EK-MARVAIL,  9.  «  Fr.  £»»«wi^«r,-- 
Is  Biske  to  wonder,  admire,  or  marvel  at ; 
to  breed  astonishment  or  admiration  in." — 
C$L  The  allusion  to  Spenser  probably 
csnsd  Oiay  to  coin  this  word. — Te  Wett, 
tstU. 

EH-ME8H,  or  Enmash,*  v.    To  catch  as 
b  a  net ;  to  ensnare.     (The  maehee, — or 
Mts  of  a  net  between  thread  and  thread.) 
*Skak. 

ENMOISED,*  pL     It  is  explained,  says 
Sl,  mefmrted  ;  the  etym.  is  uncertain. 
*ClMccr. 
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EN-MOVED,*  L  e.  moved,  or  emoved. 
*Spenser, 

EN-MURE,*  V,  To  shut  up,  confine  or 
inclose,  within  a  unit ;  to  imprison.  See 
To  Immure.— *iS%aJt. 

EN-NEW,*  V.  To  make  new,  to  give  new- 
nest  or  novelty,  or  freshness  to. —  Skelton. 

EN-NOBLE,  r.  -MENT.     (Also  In-)    To 

make  known,  or  renowned,  or  famous ;  to 

confer  renown,    rank,   or  title;    to  raise, 

elevate  or  exalt ;  to  digjufy,  to  aggrandize. 

Fr.  JSnnoblir:  Sp.  Bnoblicer.    Dis- 

EN-ORDER,*  tf.  To  conmiand.— •£o^/yii. 

ENORM,  ad.  Out  of  rule,  measurement, 
-ITT.  or  proportion ;  disordered,  immo- 
-ous.  derate,  huge,  excessive,  heinous. 
-OUSLT.  L.  Snormist  enormiUu;  Fr.  SnomUt 
inormiti;  It.  Bnormtf  ettormiUt;  Sp.  JEnorme^ 
enormidad.  Snormitt  from  e,  and  norma,  which. 
Voss.  calls  an  instrament  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished, whether  angles  are  right  angles  or  not. 
And  which  Seal,  (de  Causs.  c.  26.)  derives  firom 
Gr.  ri>wp<^a,  fio<ifin,  by  throwing  out  the  i :  and 
this  from  7VMp<{civ,  to  make  known,  to  ascertain. 
GJanvUl  also  writes  Inormous.    Om.  -ousssss. 

E-NOUGH,  or  Enow,  i  e.  Ye-nough, 
ynough,  or  ynow,'-'-enough  or  eiuno, 

Sufficfent;    as  much    as   contents,    or 

satisfies. 

Used  as  a  «.  and  aJ.,  and  also  adverbially. 
D.  Genoeg,  from  the  v.  Genoeff-tn,  to  content,  to 
satisiy.  In  the  A.  8.  it  is  Genog  or  oenok ;  and 
appears  to  be  the  patt  p.  g«-nogedt  muJtipUcatum, 
manifold,  of  the  e.  Gt-nog-an^  multiplicare.— 
Tooke.  In  Ger.  it  is  G§-mng,  tnm  the  v.  Gt^ug- 
en,  to  sttJBoe,  content,  or  satisfy,    in  Dan.  Nok. 

ENOUNCE,  V,      To  tell,  to  report,  to 

-NUNCi-ATE,  V.  declare,  sc.  something  new ; 

-ATION.  to  declare,   to  publish,   to 

-ATiVE.  proclaim. 

Enounce  is  oi  modem  introduction. 

Enunciate  is  of  older  authority :  the  rest 

appear  in  writers  of  the  age  of  Mary  and 

Elizabeth. 
L.  £-tt««ei-ar«,  -atom.    See  Nukciatx. 

EN-0 YNT,*  e.  i.  e.  Anoint 
*fficUf.  Chaucer. 

EN-PATRON,*  r.    To  patronize,  to  take 
under  the  protection,  qd.  of  a  father. 
*Shak, 

EN-PEOPLE,*  V.  (See  Em-)  To  fill 
with  people. — *Brown, 

EN-PIERCE,*  V.  Also  Em-pierce.  To 
pierce  or  penetrate.— >*<S%aAr. 

EN-POWDERED,*  pt.  Sprinkled,  as 
if  with  powder. — *  UdaL 

EN-PRINT,*  V.    To  imprint,  or  impress. 
*Udal. 

EN-QUIRE,  V.  s.  (Also  In-  qv.)  To 
-ER.  seek,  search  or  examine  into ;  to 

-INC.         ask  or  interrogate;    to  investi- 

-Y.  -ANCE.*  gate,     'Chaucer. 
-QUEST.      Fr.  Enquirir;  8p.  Inquirtr;  It.  &  L. 
Inquirtre. 
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EN-RACE,*  «.    To  unroot ;  to  infix  or  im- 
plant, as  a  root.—*Spen»er. 
"  Fr.  Enraciner,— to  settle,  to  root  in  a  HUng."— 

EN-RAGE,  o,  (Also  /n.)  To  fill  with 
rage,  with  raving  paasion ;  to  vex,  provoke, 
or  irritate  exces&ively ;  to  exasperate. 

Fr.  BnroMr;  It  Jrrab-biarwf  Sp.  -gar;  L.  ilo- 
Hu.    See  Rabid. 

EN-RAIL,*  P.    (Also  /»•)    To  surround 
or  enclose  wiUi  or  as  with  raiii, 
*Sk€lUm,  Gay,  • 

EN-RANGE,*  v.  (See  Ar-)  To  set  in 
rank  or  order;  to  put  in  order,  to  dispose 
or  place  in  an  orderly  manner,  (qd.  in  a 
ring  !  as  those  who  meet  at  public  assem- 
blies osually  do.) — *  Spenser. 

EN-RANGE,*  v.  To  roam,  to  wander,  to 
ramble. — *  Spenser, 

EN-RANK,*  V.  To  set  in  rank  or  order; 
to  arrange,  to  enrange,  (qv.) — *Skak, 

EN-RAP,  o.  -TURE.    (Also  /n-)    To  bear 

or  carry  away,  sc.  with  any  overpowering 

feeling ;  to  ecstasy.  - 

L.  RapUtre,  (from  Rapere,)  to  bear  away.    Dul- 
da  rapiai  amor. — Virg. 

EN-RAVEL,  -REAVE.  See  Unravel, 
Unreave. 

EN-RAVISH,  V.  To  bear,  carry,  hurry 
-INQLT.  away,  transport,  enrap,  sc.  the 
-MENT.  senses  with  delight,  with  excess 
of  pleasure ;  to  delight  excessively. 

EN-REGISTER,*  p.  To  enrol,  to  record, 
sc  things  done. — *  Spenser, 

EN-RICH,  9.  (Also/n-)  To  collect,  ac- 
-MENT.  cumulate,  heap  or  rake  together, 
-INO.  sc.  money,  cattle,  lands,  know- 
ledge; any  thing  coveted  or  desired;  to 
acquire  or  confer  wealth  or  opulence;  to 
confer  fertility  or  productiveness ;  to  make 
or  cause  to  be  productive  or  fiiiitful,  to 
fertilize.     Fr.  Enricher, 

EN-RIDGED,*  v.  Having,  or  being  co- 
vered with  ridges, — *Shak, 

EN-RING,*  V,  (Also  /»-)  To  surround,  as 
with  a  ring  ;  to  encircle,  to  clasp. — *Shak, 

EN-RIP.  See  Unrip. 

EN-RIPEN,*  V,    To  mature.--*2)o»n«. 

EN-RIVE,*  V.  To  reave  /  to  tear,  spHt  or 
cleave  asunder. — *  Spenser, 

EN-ROBE,  V,  To  cover,  as  with  a  rohe; 
to  inwrap,  to  clothe,  to  invest. 

EK-ROL,  V,  -MENT.  (Also  /n-)  To  write 
or  inscribe  upon  a  roU,  sc  of  parchment, 
paper ;  to  enregister,  to  record ;  to  write  or 
mscribe  in  a  register  or  record.    Dis- 

EN-ROOT,  9,  To  fix  deeply,  as  a  ro^  ; 
to  set  deeply,  to  implant. 
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EN-ROUND,*  V,  To  eneinle;  to  ur- 
round.— *iSSir  P.  Sidney,    Skak, 

ENS,  s.    Being,  existence. 
£ntit-T.  I«*  ^»«i  ftom  Elti  IvTor.  JBol.  ftr  m, 
k  TTVP     ovrott  from  c<i^«4,  to  be.  Low  LJEdMui 
-ativb.    Abe- Pre- IhUt- Non- 

EN-SAFFRONING.*     Covering,  m- 
rounding  or  enveloping,  in  a  st^rm  colour. 
*Drummond, 

EN-SAMPLE, «.  0.  L  e.  ExampU,  (qv.)». 
-ER.      ciently  so  written. 

-ARY. 

EN-SANGUINED,  pi,  Covend  witk, 
soaked,  steeped  in  hltiod ;  died,  stained,  en* 
brued,  besprinkled  with  blood,  {uMgmt,) 

EN-SCHEDULE,*  v.  To  write  in  a#cAe- 
dule ;  on  a  scrowle  of  paper,  (sckeda.) 
*Shak. 

EN-SCONCE,  r.  (AUo/n-)  To  cowr 
or  protect  the  heads  to  cover,  protect, « 
secure. 

EN-SEAL,  o.  (Also/N-)  Tomsrk,itM 
or  impress,  (with  a  seal;)  to  press  or  tsm, 

EN-SEAM,  V.     (Also  In-)    Mr.  Upto^^ 

upon  no  just  groimds  in  Mr.  Todd'i  ^ 

nion,  interprets  the  word  in  Spen8er,/a0flft 

"  Bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  ombM 

both  thirty  sorts  of  fish,  and  thirty  madif 

streames."    Enuamed  bed,  the  CoiundK 

tators  agree,  is,  greasy  bed.    Mr.  StefVM, 

quotes  from  the  Academy  of  Armsiy  vtt^ 

Blazon :    *<  Enseame  ia  the  purging  d  t 

hawk  from  her  glut  and  grease." 

Ger.  Seem;    "A. 8.  Seimpt  piaguedo,  vtH 
S^ttme,  or  iweet  tallow."— Ahm.    SmBsam. 

EN-SEAR,*  ».    To  dry,  to  dry  up.-***. 

EN-SEARCH,*  t».    (Also /«-)   Iblflok 
around,  cast  our  eyes  around  to  ^^cin^ 
where  that  may  lay,  which  we  seek  to  toi 
*  Frith,     Sir  T,  Moore, 

EN-SHIELD,  odL  »  An  enthUldUtxtjl* 
says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  is  h shielded h^^fS** 
beauty  covered  or  protected  aswiths*itt 

EN-SHRINE, r.  (Also/n-)  To depoA 
to  place  in  a  shrine,  or  casket,  ia  a  pbeefli 
security ;  and  thus,  to  store  or  treasnt  i^ 
as  a  thing  consecrated. 

EN-SHROUD,  V,  To  clothe,  to  btt^ 
to  shelter. 

EN-SIGN,  *.  r.  -CT.  Gen.— Any  ^ 
mark  by  which  one  thing  may  be  inj* 
from  another ;  any  mark  or  note  offi*OBB- 
tion ;  a  badge,  a  Etandard,  a  flag*  » * 
also  app.  to — 

The  person  bearing  the  ensig^t  Mffi*. 
standard.     See  Ancient.  . 

To  ensign,  is— to  mark  with,  to  &^ 
guish  by,  any  tnoh  sign,  . , 

An  ensigncy  is  common  hi  speeeft  •» 
I    ofiScial  papers. 


ENT 


ENT 


ft.  SaM«M/  Sp.  -•wa;  It  iM$gm;  L.  In- 
jMM,  finn/a,  ftnd  •ignum,  a  lurk  or  sign;  and 
M  ealkd  i  d^o  rel  tigaU,  depictured  upon  Lbem. 

EKiSKIED,*  pi,    BenioT€d  to,  placed  in, 
^Mes,  the  hssrens,—* Shak. 

EX-SLAVE,  •.     (AUo  /»-)    To  reduce 
•EL       to  senritude,  to  captivity;  to  de- 
-VEsiT.  lirtr  over,  or  consign  to  bondage. 
Dii-  Un- 

EK-6KARE,  ».  -e*.*  (Alao  /«-)  To 
Click  or  take  by  gtaie ;  take  in  a  net ;  to 
afiure,  to  Mduee,  to  inveigle,  to  entrap,  to 
sarramd,  or  enton^e,  by  treachery  or  guile, 
by  aflvRmenti  or  enticementi. 
•4 


EX-SNABLE,  0.  Used  by  Spenser  as 
eqniralent  to  —  To  ensnare,  surround  or 
entaogle  with  snares  ;  to  entai^le. 

EK-SOBER,*  V.  To  restore,  to  return, 
to  abitain,  firom  ebriety  or  drunkenness ; 
fbm  intoxication  or  giddiness ;  to  stay,  to 
Itetdy.— *^/»w  Taylor, 

EK-SPHERE.    Also  In- 

EN-SPIRE     Now/n- 

EN4TALLED.     Usually /»- 

EK-STA^IP,  ff.  (Also/n-)  To  mark  or 
kftm  by  ttamping,  beating  or  striking; 
IsiaipRss  or  infix. 

Eli^TATE,*.  (Also /a-)  To  put  in  a 
■inatioa  or  ccmdition ;  to  put  in  or  invest 
lift  a  certain  condition  or  rank. 

EN-STEEP,  ».  (Also/»-)  To  sink,  to 
nbnde,  to  plunge,  immerse,  to  soak. 

EN-STORE.*  V.  (Also  /«-)  To  lay  up 
in  <<arc ;  to  lay  up,  treasure  up ;  to  stock. 

EN-8TRUCT.    Now/a- 

EN-STUFF,*  ».  To  stuff  or  stow,  to  cram, 
or  press  close  into. — *  Surrey, 

EN-STYLE,  ».  (Also  /»-)  To  enttyle, 
ill  eons.— To  call  by  name  or  title ;  to  name 
oreatidb 

EN-SUE,  OL     To  follow,  to  succeed,  to 

Moe  next  alter  or  in  consequence  of;  to 

Tsnltfrom. 
ft.  Sn$afurt;  It.  5«y-«»Ve;  Sp.  -««r;  L.  Stqifi, 


EN-SURE,  V.  (Also,  and  perhaps  more 
-AVCB.  commonly, /a-)  To  make  «i(re,  or 
"Bl  secure,  firm,  steady,  certain;  to 
p^  security  or  assurance;  to  affirm  or 
MtfriQ,  to  iecwre,  free,  or  exempt  from 
^ttsid,  risk,  or  loss. 

^TABLATURE,  $.  Entablement. 
"  Fr.  Entablementf — a  boarding  or  plank- 
%  BnUMement  d^un  fUUr,^\!tit  square 
feet  or  base  of  a  pQIar."— Cof. 

Soli6Jlatiov,  on  the  contrary,  consists  of 
^  pert  of  the  order  which  is  over  the 
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capital  of  the  column ;  comprehending  the 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 

EN-TAIL,  e.  *.  -ino.    (Also  /a-)    "  Fr. 

Entailler, — to  tntoti,  grave,  carve,  cut  in." — 

Cot,    Also,  to  cut  into  shape  or  form ;  and 

the  ».  is  used  by  Chaucer,  as  equivalent  to 

shape. 

In  legal  usage.  To  entail,  Fr.  Tailler,  It 

TagUaret  is  to  cut  off,  so.  an  estate  from 

the  heirs  general,  (see  JS^L  Gloss,  fol.  531, 

and  Blaekstone,  iL  118,)  and,  cons. — 

To  limit  an  estate  or  property  to  heirs 

special;  to  an  especial  descent:   to  settle 

unchangeably,  inalienably,  in  an  especial 

line  of  descent. 

Fr.  BntaUlen  It  Intagliote;  insonlpere,  inci- 
dere,  to  inscribe  or  cut  into. 

EN-TALENT,  ».  "  Fr.  Entalenter,^to 
breed  a  longing,  imprint  a  desire  in ;  beget 
an  affection,  give  a  great  appetite  unto." — 
Cot,  Chaucer  renders  the  L.  ExeUare,  to 
entaknt, 

EN-TAME,*  V,    To  subdue ;  to  reduce  to 
quiet,  obedience  or  subserviency. 
*Chwer,  Shak. 

EN-TANGLE,©.  (AUo In-)  To  tie,  to 
-ifENT.  bind,  to  fold,  to  knit,  to  lace,  to 
-INO.  perplex ;  to  make,  or  cause  to  be, 
perplexed,  embarrassed,  intricate;  to  en- 
snare.   Dis-  Un- 

EN-TECHED,  pi,  "  Fr.  En/ecAer,— to 
stain,  to  imbue,  qd.  with  virtues  or  vices." 
— Sk,  And  Chaucer  renders  —  afficitur, 
enteched, 

EN-TEND,  0.     (Now/n-qv.) 
-ABLE.     EntendabU  Is  used  by  Gower. 

-MENT. 

**  For  who  that  is  not  entendable 
To  holde  vp  right  his  hinges  name 
Him  ought  for  to  be  to  blame." 
Entendment, —  Ft,  Entendement  ;   intel- 
lectus  vel  intentio, — Sk, 

EN-TENDER,*  v,  (Also  /«-)  To  be, 
or  cause  to  be,  tender,  delicate,  affectionate, 
warm-hearted. — *Bp,  Taylor,  Young, 

EN-TER,  V,  To  go  or  come,  to  move  or 
-ER,  *,  cause  to  move,  in ;  to  bring  in, 
-INO.  to  put  in  (sc  in  writing,)  to  put 

-TRANCE,    or  place. 

-TRY.  An  entry,  (a  way  or  path,  or 

passage  in,)  is  a  term  of  the  Chase,  (Gifford,) 
and  means, — "  Places  through  (in  or  into) 
which  deer  have  lately  passed,  by  which 
their  size  is  guessed  at." 

Fr.  Enh^er;  8p.  -ar;  It  -«w/  L.  Intrare,  to 
go  or  come,  to  move,  in  or  into.    Re>  Un- 

ENTER-CILANGE,  v.    Now  Inter- 
Fr.  Sntreehapytr,  changer, 

ENTER-COMMUNE,*  r.  -inc.*  (See 
iNTERCOMifON.)  To  have,  or  do,  or  act  in 
eomuMMi  or  in  eommumty  with  others ;  to  do 
or  act,  to  share  or  participate  with  others, 
or  as  others  do. 

Fuller  writes  fa/ercoimnofUN^. 
*  Chaucer, 


ENT 


ENT 


ENT£R<!UR.  See  Inter. 

Fr.  Bmtreeotw*. 

ENTER-DEAL.    See  Inter- 


f.  0.  i  e.  Interdict 


ENTER-DIT/ 

*€rower. 

£NTEREMENT/«.  i.e.  Interment,  (qy.) 
A  funeral. — *Gower. 

ENTER-GLANCING,  p/.  Interchang- 
ing gUmees,  (qtticki  oblique  looks.) 

ENTER-LACE.    Now  Inter- 

ENTER^MEDDLE.    Now  Inter- 

ENTER-METE,*  *.  Fr.  Entre  mettre, 
or  entremeeter,'—to  intermeddle,  to  inter- 
pose.— Sk.     *Chaueer. 

ENT£R-PARLE,*t;.  A  jMr/ey  between ; 
a  conference. — ^Daniel 

ENTER-PART,*  v.  To  part,  or  share 
between,  or  among.-»*CAa«cer. 

ENTER-PRET,*  9.  i.  e.  Interpret,  (qv.) 
*Brende, 

ENTER-PRISE,  0.  «.  -er.  To  take  in 
hand,  to  undertake,  to  venture,  to  attempt ; 
and  by  Spenser,  to  receive,  (qd.  by  the 
kandf)  to  entertain. 

Fr.  Snterpritue,  from  the  «.  Bnterprendrt ;  It 
Intra-prendertt  from  the  L.  Prdtendbert  {kendertt 
used  by  the  Itstint  only  in  compotitioii,  from  the 
A.  B.  Hmi-iKnt  capere,  to  take  hold  of.)  Bqulv^ 
lent  to  this  is  the  A.  8.  and  Old  Eng.  Underftutgm^ 
and  the  Mod.  Eng.  Undertake.  See  Hahd  and 
Emprisb.    TJn- 

ENTER-TAIN,  v.  «.*  (Also,  in  some  of 
-BR.  our  older  writers.  Inter-)  To 
-INOLT.  keep,  to  take,  admit,  or  receive, 
-ment.  among,  sc.  as  a  guest,  as  a  com- 
panion, as  a  servant  as  a  soldier ;  and 
thus — ^to  receive  and  treat  hospitably  and 
kindly;  to  take  into  service,  or  pay  for 
service ;  to  cherish,  to  please,  to  gratify ; 
and  further,  to  amuse,  to  divert;  also,  to 
keep  or  hold,  sc.  a  conversation,  an  argu- 
ment or  discourse;  to  keep  the  mind  or 
attention  engaged  or  occupied ;  to  engage. 
By  Spenser  used  simply  as  equivalent  to. 
To  take. — *Speneer.  Carew,  Shak, 

Vt.  £nir«tm-4r  I  80.  -«r;  It,  Inirattener$ ;  L. 
InieTf  and  <n«r«,  to  keep  among. 

ENTER-TAKE,*  v.  To  receive,  to  en- 
tertain.— *Spen9er, 

ENTER-TISSUED,*  nt.  Interwoven 
{tntextum)  with  gold  or  silver. — *Shak, 

ENTER-yiEW,  t,  •.  -INO.  (Now  Inter-) 
"  Tyll  he  in  person  approched  in  some  place 
mete  and  conuenyent  for  the  enfreuiewifnge 
and  entreteignynge  of  so  noble  a  person- 
age."—Ba/^  Hen.  VIL  Hall  uses  also 
the  r.  To  Enterview. 

ENTER-WOVEN.    Now  Inter- 

EN-THEAT,*«.  -TBEABM.t    Inspired  by 
divine  spirit    See  Enthusiasm. 
*I>rummond,  Will  Hodgton,    ^Btfrcm. 
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Gr.  Eytf«ov.  (ev,  and  tfiot,  a  god ;)  L.  JtnOmUt, 
divine  tpiritu  adflatus. 

EN-THRAL,  «.  -ment.  (Also  /a-)  Tto 
reduce  or  subject,  to  servitude  or  ilaTeiy; 
under  the  dominion  of  a  master  or  tyrant; 
to  enslave,  to  deliver  over,  to  consign  to, 
to  hold  or  keep  in,  bondage.    Dis- 

EN-THRIL,*  «.  To  piei^ce  or  bote 
through. — *  Mir.  for  Mag. 

EN-THRONE, «.  (Also/*-)  Toplsee 
-IZB,  o.  upon  a  ^ureme  or  seat;  empL 
-UATION.  app.  to  the  seat  of  potentata; 
to  seat  «a  in  power  or  authority ;  to  ImM 
or  occupy  the  aeat  of  power,  of  soverdgatj. 
Fr.  EnUurenert  Uurtme,  tkrom.    Dia-  Re- 

EN-THUNDER,*  v.  L  e.  To  tkmkkr. 
*Mir.fifr  Mag. 

EN-THUSIASM,*  s.      Cot  calla  it- 


-▲8T. 
-ASTIG. 
-ASTICAL. 
-ASTICALLT. 


A  ravishment  of  the  spirit} 

divine  motion  or  inspiration ; 

poetical  fury.     "  Entimiem 

IS   that  temper  of  mind,  ii 

r  AN.'  which  the  imagination  has  gat 

the  better  of  the  judgment"— IFordirtai. 

*Burton. 

Fr.  SnikmHae^ute i  Sp.  -mo;  It  Enliukimi 
Or.  Ei^ovrta^fun.  Ewifeor.  (<vv  and  Mior.)  c*#p{- 
€i¥,  tv$owiaC-€t¥t  to  be  acted  upon  by  diTJM 
spirit    See  Emtbbat. 

EN-THYMEME,  e.  A  syUogism  im- 
perfectly produced,  (one  of  the  pramtes 
remaining  within  the  mind,  i.e.  not  ex* 
pressed.) 

Gr.  EvBvtinixa ;  from  cy,  and  fc/Mr,  tbe  nisi 
SvUoffismiu  imperfecte  prolatus,  iuHnidUdi 
altera  pramissarum. 

EN-TICE,  V.  (Also  In-)  To  aUure,  te 
-MENT.  tempt ;  to  hold  out  or  oilbr,  «r 
-BR.  present  allurements  or  tempUr 
-INO.  tions ;  to  throw  out  or  offer  bait*. 
- X NOLY.  Roquefort  Glocsaire  de  la  Lansne  Be- 
malne,  has  JBuMcMiieial,— excitation,  instfgatiiB; 
BnUeer,  exciter,  provoquer.  8k.  refers  to  tlie  F^. 
AMeer,  to  kindle,  flrom  the  L.,TUio,  a  flre^nad, 
(and  this  is  approved  by  Jon.)  or  to  the  A. S. 
7ttton,  atiktan,  to  anure,  penoade,  aoUdt,  indie. 
The  common  word  in  the  north  of  Bo|^sBd  », 
To  Mc«,  which  Mr.  Brocket  has  noticed.    Re- 

ENTIRE,  odL'  (Also  In-)  UnteeM, 
-LT.  and  thus  unmixed,  unmiofled,  pnKi 
-NESS,  uncorrupt ;  all  or  whole  ;^  firao 
which  nothing  has  been  taken ;  undiridedi 
unshared,  unbroken;  fuU,  complete MBJ* 
broken,  sc.  in  bodily  strength ;  undivided, 
sc.  in  affection,  attachment  or  flde%t 
and  thus,  sincere,  faithful. 

FT.  En-tier;  8p.  -tero;  It.  Intiero;  L./e<^» 
from  the  ancient  Ta^-ert  (teaf^r^)  6r.  0«r«^ 
to  touch.  Intecer,  nom  taehu,  cajm  nm»  M^ 
ant  abetulit  qntoquam.  UntomAeir^eo  jenm 
which  has  been  foHdM  or  taken.   BeelsrsaM 

EN-TITLE,  or  Entitule,  f.  (AlsoM 
To  have,  receive,  or  bestow,  a  asms  «r 
title  /  to  name  or  call  j  to  give  a  utm  or 
title,  sc.  as  owner,  possessor,  as  J**'"** 
right  to  own  or  possess,  as  claimapt;  a»d 
thus,  to  have  or  give  a  right  or  dsia. 
Black. 


ENT 


ENV 


ff.  latUai^;  It  -on;  Sp.  -or;  L.  TUmlart; 
Le.  iBdcre  M<ii/ia»  Tel  nom«n, — to  bestow  a  title 
orucM.  Db-Un- 


EN-TOIL, «.    To  take  m  a  net,  in  any 
mire;  to  enmare.     Fr.  ToUle,  a  net 

EN-TOMB,  «.  -HBMT.     (Alao/ii-)     To 

place  or  deposit  within  a  tomb  ;  to  inter,  to 

nhome,  to  buiy,  to  put  in  the  grave. 
ft.  Saioaiftflr.    Ub- 


ENTOHO-LOGY,  «.  A  discourse,  a 
tiHtiie  on,  the  knowledge  of,  insects. 

fe£iT«fwt,  an  ioaect,  from  cvtcm*^'!  inddtrtt 
mutt  to  oU;  sod  ^0709,  a  diaoourse. 

EN-TRAIL,  A  V.  (Also  In-)  To  inter- 
nn&gie,  to  interwtesTe,  to  intertwine,  en- 
twine, or  entwist  And  this  meaning 
aceoiBili  voB  for  the  application  of  the 
a  to  the  bmKh  ;  (so  called  for  a  similar 
RsioiL    See  Bowels.) 

ft.E94nau»;  It.  -ira^ie,  q±  int^rnaUa.-^ 
Sk.  9fk  Mmtnmmg;  L.  Imterranem. — Mim.  From 
tte  Or.  brrtpa,  ftom  crrov,  imtu»t  within.  Of  this 
■tya.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  ttie  word  does  not, 
Ir  it,  pass  IB  the  nsiial  course  ftom  the  Gr.  through 
tti  L  Into  the  It  and  Fr. ;  the  inlemalia  of  SL, 
Md  toierrrace  of  ICina.  being  coined. 

D.  Trtflem,  Eng.  Trmti,  ia  to  dng  or  draw, 
(pviM|is  eompted  from  JhrgggU,)  and  the  e.  To 
lafrw/,  ii  com.  explained,— to  interminalt ;  it 
vnaesii— to  tfrme  between  or  awtoi^f,  tnrongh 
aotthnmgh;  tad  thus,  00ns.— as  shore  explained. 


EN-TRANCE, «. -MENT.  (Also/n-)  To 
be  a  cause  to  be  in  "a  trance  or  swoon,  a 
giett  aitonishment,  an  appallment" — Co/. 
To  ecttuy ;  to  transport  out  of  the  senses. 
Fr.  IVaaw,  from  the  L.  Trane-ire^  to  go  or  pass 
•*w;  qd.  (ft.)  trameUme  in  alium  mundum,  a 
^9itM  or  passage  Into  another  world.    Dis- 

EN-TRAP.    Also/M- 

EN-TREASURE,  «.   (Or/n-)  To  store 
vp^  (k.  u  gold  or  any  thing  valuable.) 

To  store  or  lay  up  carefully,  fondly, 
■xuraslj. 

£N4*REAT,i)^i.  (Aiso/ii.)  To  manage, 

-iXCE.   to  handle,  to  deal  with  ;  to  propose 

'Ka.       and  receiTO  termk  or  conditions  ; 

-vvin     to  negotiate ;  to  seek  for  by  nego- 

•ns.     tiation  or  treaty,  by  engagement 

-MKR.  or  promise.     And  thus, — to  seek 

*Y*        or  beseech,  to  ask,   to  pray,    to 

•elicit,  to  implore. 
,  To  tatreeir-U>  supplicate,  (Sk.)  T.  H.  derives 
svm  /a,  sad  trtat.     Fr.  Traieter;  qd.  in  (i.e. 
•«««•)  tnclare,  to  «r««l  with  eeereily. 

KMTRE-MESSE, «. -METs.  "Fr.Es/r^- 
"t'V-certain  choice  dishes  served  in  be- 
^mn  the  courses  at  a  feast  or  banquet," 
(€«i)  L  e.  between  the  meuee  or  services  of 
■"•f.    See  Ihtermess. 

WTRENCH-    Also/n- 

M^TRICK,'  r.     "  Ft.  /jrfrlj««-,— to  w- 
^{ci'e,  perplex,  pester,  insnsre,  involye, 
™«gte.**— Grf.    See  Intricate. 
^*«ar.    Gewer. 

ro^TRDl    SeeUKTEiM. 
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EN-TROOP,*  «.  To  form  into  a  troop  f 
a  collected  number  or  multitude,  a  hand. 

EN-TRUST,  r.  (Also  In-)  To  place 
trust  in ;  to  commit  or  deliver  in  tnutt  i-  e. 
in  the  truth ;  to  confide. 

EN-TUNE,  V,  s,    "  Fr.  £s/o«iier,— to  tune, 
sing,  chant  it ;  sound,  resound ;  and  most 
properly,  to  begin,  to  give  a  tune  in  sing- 
ing," 8ic.—Cot. 
Fr.  BnUm-ner!  Sp.  -or;  It  Intouare. 

EN-yWINE,  V,  (Also  In-)  To  make 
two  or  twain:  to  twine^  twist,  wreath  or 
fold  around. 

EN-TWIST,*  »•  Twiced,  twic%  twist,  (qv.) 
*Shak. 

EN-VAS  SAL,*  v.    To  reduce  to  wuealage 
or  slavery  ;  to  subject  to  slavery. 
*H,  More. 

E-NUCLEATE,*  v.  To  take  out  the 
kernel ;  and  thus,-^to  open,  to  disclose,  to 
explain,  to  manifest,  to  declare. — *E.  HalL 
L.  Snuete-aret  -atmm,  to  take  out  the  kernel, 
q.  nuetUeme,  k  nmee,  the  keraeL  Cot.  calls  cmih 
c/mMms,— an  unkemelling. 

EN-VEIGH.    Commonly  Jn- 

EN-VEIGLE.     Commonly  In- 

EN-VELOPK  Also,  snd  more  properly, 
/n-    Written  by  Chaucer,  Envoiupe. 

EN-VENOM,  f».  (Al8o/»-)  To  poison; 
to  infuse  or  impregnate  with  poison ;  met 
to  invest  with  the  noxious,  malignant,  hate- 
ftil  qualities  of  poison.     Fr.  Euvenimer. 

EN-VERMEIL,  v.  To  tinge  or  suffuse 
with  vermilion  ;  with  scarlet,  or  bright  red. 

EN-VIRON,  V.  <u2.  (Also /ft-)  Cot  says, 
-ONS.  "  Engyronner, — to  inviron,  to  in- 

-ONING.  compass;  ta Environner."  And 
-ONifENT.  Environner,--^ 

To  incompass,  begird,  inclose,  hedge  or 
hem  in  on  all  sides.  The  f.  Environ, — the 
compass  of  ground  or  circuit  of  country 
next  about  it  And  the  av,  (used  by  Chau- 
cer,)— about, 

Cemp.  (Men.)  of  J7».  and  oiron.  And  tiren 
ibnnod  from  gtfrue,    Oyrue,  gffre,  gfrone,  vinm» 

E-NUMERATE,  v.   To  count  or  tell,  sc 
-ION.   the  parts  or  portions ;  to  count,  to 
-IVB.   reckon,  to  tell  one  by  one,  part  by 
part ;  to  tell,  to  repeat  separately. 
L.  Bnumer-aret  -oltum, 

E-NUNCIATE.    See  Enounce. 

ENVOKE.    Now/«. 

EN-VO  Y,  e.  "  -Bwwy,— a  message  or  send- 
ing ;  also,  the  envoy  or  conclusion  of  a 
ballet  or  sonnet ;  in  a  short  stanza  by  itself^ 
and  serving  oftentimes  as  a  dedication  of 

the  whole."— Co*. 

Fr.  JIim>y«r,  (qd.  in  oiam  mittere.)  Fr.  En- 
WM,  a  messenger.  Mr.  Tvrw.  says,  L'EnvQy  was 
a  sort  of  postscript,  sent  with  poetical  compositions. 


L. 


£PA 

■ad  serving  either  to  recommend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  some  particalar  person,  or  to  enforce 
what  we  call  the  moral  of  them.  And  he  reliers 
to  the  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  Complaint  of  the 
Black.  Knight,  and  of  Chaucer's  Dreame. 

EK-URE,  V.  -MENT.  (Also  In-)  To  ute 
or  practise  habittully ;  to  accustom,  to  hs^ 
bituate,  to  practise;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  for 
tbe  use,  enjoyment  or  possession  o£   Un- 

ENY Y,  IT.  «.  To  look  at  or  upon,  sc.  with 
•XABLE.  malignant  eyes,  views,  wishes  ; 
-i£ii.  with  ill  will,  maliciously;  with 
-lous.  malice  or  hatred  ;  **  with  spite, 
-lousLT.  grudge,  repining,  grief;  displea- 
-YiMQ.  sure  at  the  prosperity  or  good 
parts  of  another ;  a  malicious  emulation." 
And  thus,  "to  malign,  spite,  grudge,  repine 
at  the  worth  or  good  fortune  of  others." — 
Cot. 

**  The  spices  of  envk  ben  these.  There 
is  first  sorwe  of  other  mennes  goodnesse 
and  of  hir  prosperitee  ;  and  prosperitee 
ought  to  be  kindly  mater  of  joye ;  than  is 
enpie  a  sinne  ayenst  kinde.  The  seconde 
spice  of  enviet  is  joye  of  other  mennes 
harme ;  and  that  is  proprely  like  to  the 
Divel)  that  ever  rejoyseth  him  of  mennes 
harme." — Chaucer.  "Envy  is  a  certain 
grief  of  mind  conceived  upon  the  sight  of 
another's  felicity,  whether  real  or  supposed ; 
so  that  we  see  that  it  consists  partly  ojf 
hatred  and  partly  of  griel" — South. 

Ft.  Envier ;  It  Invidiart  ;  Sp.  Embidiar  ;  L. 
Jnvidtn,  to  look  at  or  upon.  Aspieiunt  iitoUti 
(Voss.)  aliena  hona  oculu  nom  reetiSt  sed  pravis, 
strabonum  in  morem.  The  envious  look  upon  the 
good  fortune  of  others,  not  with  eyes  direct,  but 
askaance,  like  persons  who  squint  See  1m  vx- 
DTous.    Un- 

EN-VYNED,'  ad.  Fr.  Envine  /  stored, 
furnished  or  seasoned  with  wine, — *  Chaucer. 

EN-WALL.'     Also/n- 

^Skelton.     Sir  P.  Sidney,    Drumnumd. 

EN-WALLOWED,'  pt.  Rolled,  rolled 
about — ^Spenser. 

EN-WHEEL.    Also/«- 

EN-WOMAN,*  V.  To  give  or  bestow  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  feminine 
qualities. — *DameL 

EN-WOMB,  r.  To  bear  or  carry,  hide  or 
conceal,  in  the  womb. 

EN-WOVE,  pt.  -EN.  (Also  /«-)  Inters 
mixed,  by  weaving ;  intertwined,  inter- 
twisted. 

EN-WRAP.    Also  In- 

EN-WREATHE,  v.  (Also  /»-)  To 
twist  or  twine,  to  entwine. 

EN-WROUGHT,  pL  (Also  /«-)  Work- 
ed, worked  in. 

EPACT,  s.  Days  thrown  in,  added,  sc.  to 
find  the  age  of  the  moon. 

Fr.  EpacU;  It  Epaet,  epalta;  8p.  Epmla;  L. 
Bpaeta  ;  Gr.  Evarrof ,  (eiroMTat  ht^tptut  ftom  cr- 
ayttv,  adjietrtf  to  throw  to,  to  add ;  tvi,  and  07- 
ctf,  to  bring.) 
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EPAULET,  t.   A  shoulder  knot,  an  ORw. 
ment  for  the  shoulder. 

Fr.  Etpauleliet    SpauMU,   from  Epa^j  ft. 
SpailSf  the  shoulder ;  L.  Seapulm. 

EPEN-THESIS,  a.     The  inteipoiitiav, 

sc.  of  a  letter. 
Gr.  e«-ci^^ev<f,  imterposith. 

EPHEMERA,  s.     For 


a 


-AL. 

-IDES. 

-ON. 

-AN.* 

-OU8.t 


lasting,  living  a  day;  snd  thio-^ 
Perishing  witii  the  day. 
*HoweU.     ^Hammond,   Burke. 

Gr.  E^n/<cpoc ;  fkom  cvt,  to,  snd  i^uf 
a  day. 

EPHOD,  *.  Heb.  "  A  priestly  gatmesl, 
used  anciently  to  be  wome  by  the  prieilt 
among  the  Jewes.  There  were  two  kindsi 
the  one  made  of  eold,  blewe  siik,  aid 
purple,  skarlet,  and  fine-tmned  limwa  «f 
broidered  worke ;  and  this  on^  belonged  . 
unto  the  high  priest,  and  was  only  used  kj  'j 
him :  the  other  was  of  white  linsco,  «ed 
by  the  other  inferiour  priests,  Lerites,  snd 
also  by  kings." — Mku. 

EPIC,  ad.  i.  "  We  may  coUect  that  be 
[Aristotle]  held  the  end  of  the  eptei  poem 
to  be  according  to  the  exact  descriptioD  tf' 
an  eminent  writer  [Hurd]:  * 
produced  by  a  grandeur  of  design,  op 
yariety  of  important  incidents,  and  sustami 
by  all  the  energy  and  minute  particului^ 
of  description.'  " — Twining.  , 

L.  Epicut:  Gr.  Evucov,  from  evot,  avoid.  AiV> 
to  a  particular  kind  of  poetry. 

EPICEDE,*.  -iAN,*«.  UponafiinenI, 
a  funeral  song  (before  burial) ;  an  epiUpk 
Donne  has  some  poems  entiUed, "  Efktii^ 
and  Obsequies  upon  the  Deaths  of  sob*T 
Personages." — *Marl9w. 

L.  EpietdiuMi  Gr.  Enumitovt  tnm  ««hJ"'J 
upon,  and  tcnd-ot,  funut,  a  Amend,     ^/^"f*^ 
dfcitor,  noodum  scpulto  cadavexe ;  EpU^nnk 
post  completam  sepulturam.— See  Vou. 

EPICURE,  t.     A  disciple  of  E^icmtir 
-BAN,  ad.9.  tL  follower  of  the  doctrines  si- ' 
^EANisM.     Justly   imputed    to  Bfkwrui 
or      and  thus, 

A  sensualist,  a  Tolnptuuy. 

*Burtotu      ^Wood.   TrandaUr 

ofBp.  Gardner, 

Pr.  Bpieur-€,  -ten;  It.  k  Sp.  •♦; 

'L.Epicunt*. 

EPICYCLE,  s.  "  A  lesser  circle,  iA«« 
centre  is  within  the  circumference  of  ■ 
greater ;  hence,  a  lesser  circle,  that  coai- 
prehends,  and  carries  about  with  it  » 
planet,  itself  being  carried  about  hy  « 
greater:  the  seat  of  a  planet,  or  i*"? 
wherein  it  is  fixed." — d/t.  ^^ 

Fr.  Epi-cyele;  It.  -ciele;  Sp.-eyelo!  J^JJJ 
elus ;  Gr.  Eri-icmXoc,  {nrt,  in»  snd  amXwi  »  ««** 

EPIDEMY,«.  Spreading,  runningthwrfl 
-ic,  «.  ad,  or  among  the  people,  among  » 
-icAL.  people  i  general,  of  geneiti  »4^ 
-ICALLT.    or  occurrence. 

Fr.  Epidtmi«{  It.  Bp.  ft  L.  BpUemoi  O"."** 
intiot,  (eiri,  in,  and  dtiMot,  a  people.)  S^^S^ 
3miioc,  a  disease,  which  spreads  throagft  «'■  r^ 
pie.    See  EirDBMiAb. 


-EISM, 

-ISM. 

-IZE. 

-AL.* 

-EOU8.t 


£PI 


£PO 


itoagoB, 


kMAT- 


EPIDICnC,*!.  That  can  or  may  ihow, 
or  dimUj:  k.  the  art,  the  eloquence. 

Ql.  tnhmtaoit  from  cvt^mwlw,  iu  show. 

SPI-GLOTTIS,  «.      The  flap  or  little 
t,  which  covert  the  aperture  in  the 
or  head  of  the  windpipe. 

1m,iimgwn,  (««c,  and  yXM-rra,  tbo  tongue.) 

'KBAM,  «.    An  inscription  or  saper- 

-ic.  tcription ;    and  also,  (Cot.)  "  a 

^ICAL      eoapiet,  stansa  or  short  poem, 

^IST.        wittilj  taxinf  a  particular  person 

inn.*     or  &ult"     ^Bp,  Taylor. 

Tt.  ttitttmme;  Bp.  It.  ft  L.  Bp^amwta  ;  Or. 

from  cvf-Tpa^«v,  impemribert^  iH- 

,toi«penaribe  or  write  upon.  The  eulogy 

Too.)  vbicfa  h  UMially  itueribed  upon  statues, 

UBumenis. 

*lrLEPSY,  «.      A  strong  and  violent 
-ic,  a^s.  convulsion  of  the  body,  which 
taketh  hold  both  of  mind  and 
sense  together. — Mhu. 
Cotokfty  is  a  milder  affection. 
'   BfUtfttt;  Sp.  It.  ft  I^  Bpitepria;  Gr.  £r<- 
i:  (<vi,  and  Xn^n,  from  XaSttv,  Xn^civ,  to 
locatekholdoL) 

*MX)6ATION,  a.     •*  I  haue  rehersed 

vnto  the  by  waye  of  epilogacUm 

lom,  9,  and  gatheryng  of  the  whole 

isnc.    matter  into  a  briefe  sume,  the 

I  of  this  scene  or  pageaunte.' ' —  UdoL 

\9t.  Epilogue :  It.  ft  Sp.  'Icpo;  L.  Spilofw; 

M«r^av,  icrmonem  dkas  quo  iolo  ctaudUur 

*PHAKY,  «.       An    appearance,    a 

pLMpipkoHiei  It  SpifanU:  L.  Bpipkania; 
.trtfawto,  (cTir  and  ^atv-ttv^  apparere.) 

I-PHONEMA,  a.     App.  to— an  ex- 
saying  or  sentence. 
KnfMvupM,  Uwt,   and  ^mrnfxa,  the  voice, 
'  #w«t»,  to  tpeaJc.) 

I*8C0PY,*#.      EpUeopUf — survey,  or 

supervision;  orerloohing. 

Episcopal, — having  the  power, 

^r.       the  rank  o(  or  otherwise  per- 

UAX,i.  taming  to,  a  BUhop,  (qv.) 

^^*>     *MiUoru  Taylor,    ^Broome. 

'•  *•     Or.  Ev*tfK(Nrot,  a  bishop;  from  cn- 
nam-^n,  to  look  Into ;  to  overlook. 

'HODE,  s.     Mr.  Twining  thinks  the 

6r.  EvffM^ior  was  always  used  by 

Aristotle  in  its  proper,  and  deri- 

»T.  vative  sense,  of  something  more 

'^Wh  sdventitious  or  acce88ory,~-6ome- 

inserted,  superadded,  introduced,  at 

by  the  poet;    that  by  degrees, 

any  other  idea  was  annexed  to  the 

^sn  that  of  digrtuums    something 

to  the  sulject,  or  connected  with  it 

^  by  a  slight  ti^read :  snd  that,  in  mo- 

^mgiiage,  the  word  is  app.  only  to 

tsctions  of  thu  additional  or  digressive 

'Tfrimmg,     Aristotle,   Treatise    on 

r, volt  N. 87. 
'  Evf<rafco»,  (cvi,  crt  and  Mot,)  tmperindt^ 
>  *>f  tklag  tuperindoeed,  tatroduceo. 
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EPI-STLE,  s.     Any  thing  ttnt;  or,  in 

-ER.  common  English,  a  letter,  written 

-OL-AR.  by  one,  and  tent  and  addressed  to 

-ART.  another. — *HowelL 

-ICAL.  Tt,  Spistrt;   It.  Sp.  ft  L.  SpUtolm; 

-1Z£,*  V.  O'*  EviffToXq,  qd.  miswila;  from  «««• 

-XZER. 


•      0rtKK-€tv,  to  send  to^-FoM. 


EPI-STYLE,  s.  See  Architrave,  which 
is  the  same  thing. 

Gr.  EwtmXtov,  {t*t,  upon,  and  crvX«r,  a  pillar 
or  column.) 

EPI-TAPH,  #.  -IAN.*  Any  thing  (written 
or  inscribed)  upon  a  tomb,  and  gen.  upon 
the  dead;    strictly,  —  after   buruL      See 

£piCBDB.->*iff//OII. 

Fr.  Bpi-iophe;  It.  -U^/h;  8p.  -topkio;  L.  Bpt- 
iapkimn;  Or.  EwtrwUow,  from  <vi,  and  ro^or, 
Mtpuichruwtf  from  Baw-r-^iv,  sepelire,  to  bury. 
Fuller  coins  a  v. :  **  Poet  thus  epHapkelk." 

EPI-TASIS, «.  App.  to  the  busy  part 
of  the  subject — B,  Jonson. 

Gr.  £«(Ta0^ir,  inttnsio,  from  twi-rttv-tivt  imUn- 
dere,  to  itreteb. 

EPI-THALAMY,  s.  -ium.     A  song  or 

poem  upon  a  marriage;   a  nuptial  song. 

"  The  kind  of  poem,  called  epitfialamium, 

used  to  be  sung  when  the  bride  was  led 

into  her  chamber." — B.  Jonson. 

Fr.  Bpi-ikalame;  It.  -talamio  ;  8p.  -ihalamio  ; 
from  <v<,  and  tfaXa/jor,  a  couch  or  bed ;  the  mar- 
,  riage  couch  or  bed. 

EPI-THEM,*  *.    Any  thing  (medicinal) 
applied  to  the  outward  part  of  the  body; 
Cot  calls  it,  a  liquid  medicine,  (so  applied.) 
*Brown, 

Fr.  BpWUmt;  It.  BpUHnut;  8p.  Bpithimo; 
Or.  Eri0q/Lia,  any  thing  put  or  placed  upon  ano- 
ther ;  from  9wi-^t$tcBa»t  to  put  or  place  upon. 

EPI-THET,  s.  V.  -ic*  A  word  imposed  or 
added;  an  ad.  ascribing  or  describing  some 
quality,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  dis- 
crimination.— *Lloyd, 

Fr.  Bpi-lkiU;  It.  -telo;  Sp.  -/A«/o;  L.  Bpi- 
iheton:  Gr.  Evi^'rrov,  anything  imposed  or  put 
upon ;  from  cvf-ri^^^,  impontrtt  to  put  upon, 
to  place  upon  or  in  addition,  to  add. 

EPrXOME,  s.    To  epUomize,  is— to  cut 

-IZB,  V.   off,  to  curtail ;  and  thus,  to  abbre- 

-IZER.     viate  or  abridge ;  to  abstract 

-1ST.        It.  8p.  ft  L.  BpUame;   Or.  EviTO|ii|, 
from  <v(-re/jiv«iv,  to  cut  off 

EPOCH,  #.  -A.  Epochas,  in  Chronology, 
are  certain  periods  of  time,  from  which 
calculation  commences,  and  at  which  it 
terminates  and  again  commences;  thus 
forming  certain  bounds  or  limits  confining 

the  calculation  of  time. 

It.  ft  8p.  Bpoea;  L.  Bpocka;  Gr.  Ewoxn,  a 
holding  in  or  retention,  from  ct^x''*!  to  hold  in 
orretsSn. 

EPODE,  «.  App.  to—a  shorter  verse  or 
line  subjoined  to  a  longer. 

Ft.  Bpod-e;  8p.  ft  It.  -o;  L.  Bpodon;  Or.  Eir- 
mi9Vt  from  eir-cici^civ,  •upereantre.  Oesner  layi, 
"  Qus  post  ffTpo^nv,  et  ornvrpo^qv,  c»m3ov,  dice- 
bant  ;*'  and  though  uaualiy  thus  app.  to  the  third 
itansa  of  the  Or.  ode,  yet  employed  otherwise  by 
the  Latins.  Of  two  verses  or  lines,— hie  quidem 
vpo-«d«f  dicltur,  quod  prscinatur ;  Ule  veto  «»- 
w^,  quod  sucdnatur. — Bee  MartiM. 


EOfU 

EPOPEE,  f.  Its  general  and  ecological 
sense,  (Twining,)  is,  That  of  imitating  or 
making  by  wordt. 

Or.  Evoiroua,  firom  «rov,  a  word  or  ULying,  and 
voieiv,  to  make. 

E-POTATION,*  *.    A  drinking  out 
*Feltham,     L.  E-potare,  to  drink  out 

EPULATION,*  s.     A  feasting,  a  ban- 
quetting. — *  Brown. 
L.  EpulaUot  ftom  tpuiari,  to  itut  or  banquet 

EQUABLE,  ad.  Causing  the  same  or 
-BLY.  similar  sensations ;  having  like, 
-BiLiTT.  same,  or  similar  appearances; 
even,  regular,  uniform ;  and  thus,  smooth, 
calm,  steady ;  undisturbed,  unruffled. 

L.  JBquuM,  flrom  Or.  Eik<k>,  HmitU,  from  euc-^ty, 
Hmilem  ease;  which  Lennep  derives  ftom  ck-«<v, 
or  iK-«iv,  Mn<re,  aeeederet  to  eome  to;— ^en— 
cedere,  vel  non  repugnare. 

EQUAL,  ad,  t.  V.  Causing  similar  or 
-LY.  same    sensations;     having  the 

-ITY.  same  or  similar    appearances ; 

-NESS.  the  same  number,  magnitude, 
-IZE,  V.  weight ;  the  same  in  motion,  in 
-iZATiON.  space  or  time,  distance  or  mea- 
-QUATiON.  sure;  even,  level,  proportionate, 
commensurate ;  without  dijSerence  or  dis- 
tinction ;  and  (met)  the  same  in  moral 
qualities,  in  moral  conduct ;  impartial,  un- 
moved, unswayed  or  uninfluenced  by  par-  , 
tiality  or  prejudice  s  uniform ;  acting  alike 
to  all ;  the  same  or  similar  in  circumstances 
or  station  in  life,  in  rank,  in  wealth ;  in 
any  circumstances  or  quslities  of  moral 
character  or  estimation. 

Written  Egal  by  our  older  writeri.  Fr.  JSgait 
etgal;  IL  Sffuale;  8p.  Iffual ;  L.  jBqualie,  from 
JEquue ;  Gr.  E^xor.  timilis^  similar  or  like.  See 
Equablx.    Ad-  Con-  In-  Un- 

EQU-ANIMITY,  «.  Evenness  of  mind, 
uniformity,  steadiness,  immovableness  of 
mind.  Mins.  well  calls  it,  <*  A  quiet 
moderation  of  mind." 

Fr.  Equamimi-li;  It.  -tii;  8p.  -dads  Jj.Bqua- 
nimita$timm aquu$t  even, and onimut, the ound. 

EQUATOR,  s.    So  called,  because  equallff 

-lAL.        distant  from  the  poles,  and  di- 

-lALLY.    viding  the  sphere  or  globe  into 

two  equal  parts. 

FT.Eqt$a^ttr;  Sp.  nior;  It. -torv;  "L.  Equator. 

See  EauAL. 

EQUERY,  or  Equerry,  «.  "  Fr.  EtcuyHe, 
— the  stable  of  a  prince  or  nobleman ;  also, 
a  querry-shipf  or  the  duties  or  offices  be- 
longing tliereto ;  also,  (in  old  authors,)  a 
squire's  place ;  or  the  dignity,  title  or  estate 
of  an  esquire." — Cot, 

Of  Qnerry,  Sk.  says — from  Fr.  Eteuyrie,  eteurie, 
the  stable  of  the  prince ;  perhaps,  because  Us 
eecufere^  armigerl.  had  the  care  of  the  horeee  of 
the  princes.  T.  H.  derives  ab  equie,  qd.  equiriat 
he  sdds  a  third  conjecture,  (more  specious  than 
the  others,)  that  it  is  so  called  A  curando  eqmoe. 
The  Low  L.  is  Scuro  or  seuria,  perhaps  f^om  Ger. 

,  Schauren  or  tekureUt  tegere,  to  cover  or  protect. 
See  Du  Cauge. 

EQUESTRIAN,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  horse  or  horsemanship ;  riding  on  a 
horse,  skilled  in  riding. 
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Efuuirian  is  also  tipf,  to  tke  mJt  4 
EmUtet  in  Rome. 
From  L.JIf«iu,  a  horse. 

EQUI-ANGLED,  ad.  -ovlar.    Hsniy 
the  anglet  equal. 
Ft.  Eqmaag^e;  It  -clo  ;  8p.  -ale. 

EQUI-CRURE,  s.  -AL.    Having  the  b|i 
equal,  or  of  the  same  length. 

L.  JEqmut,  equal,  and  cnw,  the  leg;  n.J^ 
ermre. 

EQUIDISTANT,  ad.  SUnding  i|M 
-ANTLY.  or  asimder,  separate  or  remoi«4 
-ANCE.  in  the  same  degree  in  space  or 
time ;  in  any  relationship. 


Fr.  EqtUdUt-anti    It  ft  8p.  -aa/e;  fioB  L 

,  and 
apart 


JEquue,  equal,  even,  same,  and  dtiitoai^  Itu4i|| 


Mikfei 


EQUI-FOR^aTT,  i.  Equality,  evai. 
ness  or  sameness,  in  form  or  fasbioD,  dC 
manner ;  in  degree. 

L.  JEqmu,  equal,  and/oma,  the  fam^fiemfi 
£uhion. 

EQUILATERAL,  ad,$.  Having  tf 
tidet  equal f  or  of  the  same  length. 

Fr.  kquilater^l ;    It  -•;   8p.  •«;  L 
equal,  and  toliu,  the  side. 

EQUI-LIBRATE,  v.  To  have 
-BRATiON.  weight,  to  weigh  or  poise  e^ 
-BRiVM.  ly ;  to  be,  to  keep,  in  equipoiili 
-ERE.*  to  balance. 
-BRious.t  *Paley.  ^H.More.  tD.^ete0i 
-BRIST.t  ft.  Bquilibr-er;  It -en;  L  •*!*, 
libris,  of  equal  weight ;  {efutyHfrn- 
and  librare,  to  weigh.)  EquUiMum  !■  itaeqyt, 
L.  word.    See  Calibss. 

EQUI -NECESSARY,*  ud.     EqoOlf; 
needful — *Hudihraa. 
L.  JBqune,  equal,  and  McsMoriax,  needlbL 

EQUI-NOX,  t,  -NOCTIAL,  adi,    k  fsA 

of  the  year  so  called,  because  tbcA  Ai^ 
night  is  equal  to  the  day. 

Equinoctial^  t,  is  used  as  equivdenlll 
equator,  (qv.)  -ally,  to  equattriallff'        ■ 

Fr.  Equi-noxe  ;  It  -wosto ;  Sp.  -aorei* ;  L  Mgk 
noetiuw,  from  *cquu*,  equal,  and  mm,  tbe  sipb 

EQUIP,  V.  Fr.  "  Esquiper  or  ^jim^H" 
-MEVT.  equip,  arm,  attire,  store  «ifc 
-AOB,  v.*s.  provide  of,  necessary  fuimtijl 
to  prepare,  make  ready,  set  in  amy,  csm 
by  full  provision,  for  an  action,  serviced 
exploit" — Cot.     *Spenser.  Cowper. 

Fr.  Eaquiper,  (and  with  the  common  omiai** 
the  «,)  iquipper  ;  ttom  Ger.  Sekift  v^"^  VH. 
u»  navtret  a  tMp.—Men.    And  this  etjrokvel^ 
Bidered  by  8k.  himself  not  to  be  without  pw*' 
lity,  though  he  previously  proposes  L.  JS> 
i.  e.  equum  ep^tpio  instruere,  to  Aanlii'  s 
with  trappings.  The  Low  L.  ibdkipere^  !>> 
calls,  vox  k  re  nauUed  desumpta.    Am 
affirms  it  to  be  maniihstly  derireii  fro"^.  ^f 
Skip,'  and  that  thus  eeekipatma.  is  as  maefeisP 
say,  well  provided  and  prepared  (bene  ^"'P 
et  instructtts)  as  ekipe  of  war  should  ^  Js 
who  died  in  1667,  (an.  et  46,)  dedarat  ttw* 
a  word  introduced  into  Eag.  in  his  tlins.  g 
the  word  written  Esquippe,  is  in  Bsreft's  Alvm 
1578 ;  and  (in  v.  Inetruere)  in  Ooopei's  nMim 
1578.    ••  To  eeqnippe  or  fbumish  sl»>w»* 
abilemeats."    And  see  Ferslepan,  e.  7,  mi*  G^ 
the  word  as  a  useless  noveltji 


SQIII-FENDENCY,  s.     EqQiHbration, 

cqnipoite. 
UjBpm,  eqnal,  ttaApntdeiUt  hanging. 

EQCI-FOISE, «.  or  ^uipoue. 

Efid  weigki  :    eqoalityi    evenness    or 
waaatn  at  weight ;  equilibration ;  balance. 
Mm;— Fir.  Fm-tr:  It  -are:  Sp.  -an  firom  L. 
Htitn,  to  hmg. 

.  EQUI-POLLENT,  ad.  EquaUy  strone 
-BRLT.  or  powerful ;  strong  or  powerful, 
•BKs.  or  able  in  the  same  degree ;  baying 
•IKCT.  tlie  same  strength,  force,  power, 
orabililj;  equivalent 
ft.  SqvifoU-tmi;  It  ft  8p.  -tnte.  The  Fr.  have 
ftc  p.  M^it^oUtr.  L.  Xauu»,  and  poll4n*t  p.  p.  of 
••tfare,  to  be  stnog;  from  Gr.  lloXut,  muUus, 
iliB]i«Uertdteltur,  qui  muUum  valet 

EQUIPONDERATE,  o.  ad.    To  weigh 
-IBAKT.  equattif ;  to  have  even  weight,  the 
•IOCS.*    sune  weight ;  to  balance ;  to  equi- 
libnte,  to  be  in  equipoise. — ^GlanpWe, 
LiBfMM,  aad  pomd-^u,  -trU^  a  weight 

EQUI-T£MPOIlAN£OUS,<ii.  Of  the 

mm  timi  of  the  same  duration,  at  the 
MM  moment,  of  time. 
LjBfm,  and  Itwtpu*,  time. 

IQUITT,  «.  Equity  appears  to  mean, 
-iii&  lit,  likeness,  sameness,  evenness ; 
-AKY.  and  is  app.  to  the  administration 
m  £itnbtttion  of  ue  laws,  either  of  a  par< 
tkohr  itate  or  communitj,  or  those  of 
■tee,  attft«  to  all ;  to— even-handed  jus- 
flei;  and  thus  is  said  to  level  or  smoothen 
iriitttigite  the  asperity  or  rigour  of  strict 
hv  (tbe  nmmum  jus)  which  is  guided  by 
^nl  rales,  and  not  prepared  for  ex- 
c^itioBa.  "  Bqmty,  although  it  signifies 
>B  that  reasonableness  by  wUch  the  burden 
tf  kwi  is  alleviated,  yet  here  I  mean  it  in 
4t  puticnlar  sense,  that  is,  the  easing  of 
Fniahmenta,  and  the  giving  gentle  sen- 
dees', not  by  remission  of  what  is  justly 
facuTcd,  for  that  is  clemency,  but  by  de- 
clinog  the  delated  person  not  to  be  in- 
^vM^  in  the  enrse  of  the  law ;  or  not  so 
^^y ;  not  to  punish  any  man  more  than 
<^  Uw  compels  us;  that's  equity" — Bp, 
IWor. 

n.Jt^iHI;  It  -li;  Sp.  'dad;  L. SquiUu,  irom 
*yMu.  8m  laojLL,  and  BavABtz.    In- 

*QUI-VALENT,  ad.  t.    Equally  firm  or 

•y^T.     strong,    powerful,    efficacious; 

4ttiV«.s.  equaJly  valuable. 

-ttCZ.        pt.  Equival-eat ;  It  ft  Sp.  -enU  ;  qd. 

equiva/MM;  L.  Fal-ere. 

WpJI-VOCATE,  V,    To  speak  ambigu- 
-icr.       oosly;   to  use  ambiguous  lan- 
goage ;  to  use  or  employ  words 
of  ambiguous  or  doubtfiil  signi- 
ficance, that  may  be  variously  or 
diversely  interpreted. 
£9«BM*«,— Bullokar  and  Cook- 
eramboth  have,  *'  when  one  word 
signifieth  two  things.'* 
*VBU,or  Eqtuvocal  words, — equal  words, 
"^UK,!.  words  of  equal  meaning. 


-ttoi. 
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■  Om.  Erect-it. 


£RI  ' 

Equivocal  generation,  also  called  spon- 
taneous ;  uncertain,  unascertained. 

Chaucer  writes  Equivocas  for  Equivocacy, 

^Holland,      ' 

Vx.  JBquivoqutr :  Sp.  Squtvoe-ar;  Itwir«,  firom 
tequi,  and  voeartt  when  by  one  word  (onA  voce) 
varioui  thing!  are  signified ;  and  ihua  the  specific 
meaning  becomes  ambiguous.    Un- 

ER,  tervu  Also  written,  Or,  Our.  The 
term,  of  nouns  in  L.  and  £ng.  and  (er)  of 
comparatives  in  £ng.  is  A.S.  JEr, — the 
front;  in  time  or  space;  the  person  so 
being;  the  prime  person  or  agent  (L. 
Her-us;  Gr.  Ilp-tfr;)  in  comparison  (also 
written  re)  denoting  precedence,  priority, 
&c.  This  term,  is  otherwise  written  ar,  ur ; 
and  thus  we  have  the  L.  Ar-is,  ar-ius, 
or-iu8,  ur-ue,  and  the  £ng.  ary,  ory,  ure. 
See  Are,  Ere,  Earl,  Hero,  and  letter  R. 

ERA,  s.    Or,  as  more  usually  written,  ^ra. 

An  Era  is  an  indefinite  series  of  years 

beginning  from  some  known  epoch,  with 

which  last  word  it  is  often  used   syno- 

nimously. 

L.  JBrat  of  uncertain  etym.  J.  Seal,  thinks 
that  ^ra  was  used  for  number^  (pro  numero.)— 
See  Vou.  t^erhapa  Go.  Air;  A.  S.  JEr ;  app.  gen. 
to  time.    See  Aas,  and  Eas. 

IRRADIATE,*  «.  -lON.t    To  throw  forth, 
eject  or  emit,  sc  like  rays  from  the  sun. 
*H,More.    Walee, 

EJIADIC  ATE,  V.    To  root  up  or  out ;  to 

-ION.  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots ;  to 

-ING.  destroy  utterly ;  to  exterminate. 

-lYE,  etd.s,  I^  Bradieare,  to  pluck  up  the  root, 

to  root  out    Un- 

E-RASE,  o.    -URB.      To  scrape   out,   to 
scratch  out ;  to  rub  out,  to  obliterate. 

Erasedf  in  Heraldry,  signifies  any  bear- 
ing violent  torn  ofi*,  in  contradistinction  to 
couped,  which  means  cleanly  cut  ofil 
l.  Bradrtre,  -asum,  to  scrape  out. 

ERE,  a^.  Erst.    Before. 

Ere  is  used  pref.,  as  f re- long,  ere- now, 
i.  e.  before  long,  before  now. 

Erst  is—Er-est.     See  Est. 

Go.  ^ir;  A.S.  ^r,  prius,  dudum,  first  before. 
A.  8.  ^rUta^  primus.  Jun.  says,  that  j£r  vras 
formerly  app.  to  the  morning ;  that  is,  the  be^ 
ginning  or  anterior  part  of  the  day;  and  was 
afterwards  extended  to  any  other  precedent  or 
antecedent  time.    Bee  Easlly',  and  Ea,  term. 

ERECT,  v.ad.^  To  set  upright,  to  rise  or 
-INC.    raise  upright ;  to  set  up,  to  lifi  up, 
-ION.    to  raise  or  elevate. 
-NESS.  Vt.Brigert  It  Brgen,  erigere ;  L.  E-ri- 
-OR.      ***"'•  ***  "^^  ®'  order.    Mia-  Pre-  Re- 

E-REMITE,  *.     "  Fr.  £rmtte,— one  (says 
-ICAL.  Cot)  that  liveth  in  a  desart"     A 
-ISH.'  hermit— •-»;). -Watf.     ^Skelton. 
.^Q£.t  h.Eremita;  Gr.  EpfiM'Tn,  f^om  tpnuov,  a 
desert. 

E-RIACH,  s.  Eric.  A  fine  for  murder 
in  Ireland.  "  In  the  case  of  murder,  the 
Brehon,  that  is  their  judge,  will  compound 
between  the  murderer  and  the  friends  of 
the  party  murdered,  which  prosecute  the 


action,  that  the  malefactor  sliall  gire  unto 
thenii  or  to  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that  is 
slain,  a  recompense,  which  they  call  an 
eriach" — Spenser. 

£RMIK£,  V,  i,  -MELiNE.  The  Pontic 
Mouse,  or  Mouse  of  Hermenia  or  Armenia, 
^pp.  to  the  skin  of  the  animal. 

Fr.Brmifu,  upon  idiloh  Sir  RiUip  Sidney  be- 
ttows  the  ezpretaive  epithet  of  Hate$poi. 

E-RODE,  ».   -SIGN.      "  Fr.  Erod?r,  — to 
gnaw  off  or  about ;  to  eat  into." 
L.  Brodere ;  (e,  and  rod-trt^  to  gnaw.) 

E-ROGATE,*  ».  -lON.t  To  seek,  sc.  mo- 
ney for  the  public  expenses ;  erogare  legem, 
to  enact  a  law,  sc  for  the  advancement  of 
such  money  ;  and  then,  gen. — 

To  grant  money ;  to  bestow,  to  give  or 
grant— *A>  T.  Elyot,     "'Howell. 
L.  E-toff-Wt  Hiiirm, — to  seek  oat 

EROTICAL,*  ad.    That  can  or  may  love. 

*  Burton.     Gr.  "Epotrutos,  (from  cpw,  love.) 

ERR,  i;.  To  go  forth,  so.  without  direct 
-ABLENE8S.  coursfe,  to  uo  kuowu  or  fixed 
-ANT.  end  or  object ;  and  thus — 

-ANTRY.  To  go,  or  cause  to  go  out  of 

-ATic.  a  regular  or  direct  way ;  to 

-ATicAL.         stray  or  straggle,  to  go  astray; 
-ATiCALLY.     to  rove,  to  ramble,  to  wander, 
-ONEous.        to    mistake,  to    mislead^  to 
-ONEOUB-LY.  transgress. 
-NESS.  Errant  is,  wandering,  ramb- 

-R-ouR.  ling,  roving  about;  travelling 

-ou  RFUL.*  about ;  itinerant,  vagrant ;  and 
thus,  shameless,  profligate,  wicked,  incorri- 
gible, as  a  vagrant — *Fox.    See  Arrant. 

Fr.  Err-er;  Sp.  -or;  It  &  L.  Error e;  Arom  the 
Gr.  E^p-eiv,  ire^  to  go;  aud  hence  err-are,  to  go 
forward,  (See  £a,)  to  go  forth.    Ab-  In-  Per-  Un- 

ERRAND,  5.  (Sometimes  written  Ar- 
randy  qv.)  A.  S.  Mrend, — tidings,  news,  a 
message,  an  embassy.  Godes  arend-gast, — 
an  angel,  a  spiritusi  messenger  or  embas- 
sador, one  going  on  God*8  errand. — See  Som. 
Dan.  Orende;  A.  S.  JErend-ian,  to  bear  or  carry 
fbrth  tidings,  to  deliver  a  message,  to  declare  or 
bring  news. 

ERRHINE,*  t.  Powders  or  liquors  to  be 
inhaled  into  the  nose,  are  so  called. 

*  Bacon.  Holland. 

Fr.  Brrhine;  Gr.  Epp<Mi,— cv,  and  ^v,  the  nose. 

E-RUCTATE,  v.  -ion.  To  throw  up,  (sc 
wind ;)  to  belch. 

Fr.  Eruct-aiion ;  Sp.  -ar,  -aeion ;  It  Erutt-artt 
-aaione;  L.  EruetaUot  fn/ta  trucktre;  Gr.  Epcvy- 
eiv,  to  throw  out,  to  force  oat 

E-RUDITE,  ad.  -ion.  Polished  or  weU 
wrought;  and  (met)  well  instructed,  well 
taught,  deeply  learned. 

Fr.  Erud'Uion;  It  -ito,  -Uione;  Sp.  -Ucieion; 
L.  Eruditio,  ft-om  e^udirg^  extra  rtidi/atonponere, 
— ^to  flrec  from  roiighness.— Fom.    See  Rrjis. 

ERUGINOUS,*  ad.     Fr.  Erugineux,  "  of 

the  colour  of  verdigrease ;  rusty,  cankered 

or  corrupted." — Cot.    *  Brown. 

Is.  JBruffinotiu,  from  ^rugo,  the  nut  of  brass, 
(««,  ttrit.) 
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E-RUPTION,  t.  -TXVB.  A  krtakbii  «t 
bursting  out  or  forth ;  a  bursting  or  nuniag 
forth  ;  a  sallying  forth ;  sbouting  or  ex- 
claiming. 

Fr.  Emp-tion;  Sp  -tion;  It  Erwutmt;  L 
Smytio,  from,  erumpere^  eruptmwi,  to  bmk  ift 
burst  forth. 

ERY,  term.     See  Er. 

ES,  our  genitive  and  plural  term.  of<s.iii| 
thhrd  person  sing,  of  «p.  is — the  art.  ill,  in 
Ger.  E$f  equivalent  in  meamng  to^loifa 
See  As,  and  S ;  also  la. 

£SBAIED,*<ut    Abashed.  See  Base  i^ 
Baw.     Chaucer  writes,  Abawed. 
*Sir  T.  Elyot.     Ft.  Esbaidr. 

ESCALADE,  s,  "  Fr.  Eecalade,  s  «•• 
lado,  a  tkaUng  ;  the  taking  or  surprisiBgof 
a  place  by  skaling."-^Cot. 

Fr.  Eseheile,  a  ladder.  Brunne  iiies  midi, 
gen.  for  a  dMsion  of  an  army.    See  Bcaum. 

ESCALOP,  ad.  The  scallop,  (qv.)  « 
scollop,  is  part  so  called,  because  the  edgd 
of  the  sheU  are  unequal  and  jsgged. 

E-SCAPE,  V.  s.    To  go  away,  sc.  out  € 

-BR.     the  reach  of  danger,  out  of  dii&calQb 

-INQ.    out  of  sight,  out  of  notice.   Aw 

as  the —  ^ 

"  Fr.  Eschapper,— to  flie,  evsde,  vim 

shift  away ;  to  scape,  come  or  pass  diroDghy 

safely  j  to  free  himself,  or  get  rid  from;  to 

slip,  creep  or  winde  out  of." — Co/. 

Escaper, «. —occurs  in  the  margin,  2 

iz.  15.  A 

Men.  iOrig.  della  Lfngoa.  Itsl.)  ceatkhnjfc 
It.  Scapttre  and  Scampare  to  be  the  tameiMMI 
and  derivet  them  from  L.  Campms;  qd.  ex  fli^fS 
exire.  And  Kilian  (in  v.  Sckampea,  tiAn,)im 
Gall.  Eschapper :  It.  Seampars;  Sp.  Atsfmi 
Ang.  Escaps.    See  Scapx. 

ES-CHAR,  *.    "  A  sear,  or  hard  scab  jqM 
a  hurt,  sore,  wound  j  also,  the  crest  wK* 
ariseth  upon  an  actual  or  potential  csntei^^ 
— Cot.    See  Scar. 
Gr.  Erxopo ;  Fr.  Eschare. 

ESCHEAT,  V.  *.  To  fall  to,  sc  to  #: 
-AG£.  lord  or  other  superior  power. 
-OR.  "  The  name  eseheator  cometk  Wj 
the  French  word  esckeoir,  which  signjWi 
to  happen,  or  fall  out ;  and  he  by  his  pijj 
is  to  search  into  any  profit  accrewingtsw 
crown  by  casualty,  by  the  condemnstMBw 
malefactors,  persons  dying  without  snW 
or  leaving  him  in  minority,  &c."— W"''^ 
"  Escheat,  is  originally  French  or  Nonai* . 
in  which  language  it  signifies  «*^*r' 
accident ;  and  with  us  it  denotes  aaJJ 
struction  of  the  course  of  descent,  «•■  » 
consequent  determination  of  the  WnWHJ 

some  unforeseen  contingency."— ^»5E 
Fr.  Etchet,  which  Cot.  property  calls,  sw 
fallen  to;   ftom  neheoir,  to  fWlj  and  <"!r J 
if om  L.  CMlere,  to  fiiU.    In  Legibws  Kijp 
et  Sicania,  EMademtia  didtnr.    (See  Spn. 
Archaeologicum.)    See  To  Cheat. 

ESCHECKED,*j»/.  i.e.  OkwHrfar*** 
ered,  {qv.y-*Holinshed. 


J 
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fSCHEW,  «.  To  shun,  to  avoid,  to  fly 
fimn. 

Ft.  Jbckwr;  D.  Scho^veti,  «eAar«nrn;  0«r. 
Sekfmtf  »9.S^;  and  perhaps  the  A.  S.  Seun- 
M«,  10  don.  Men.  (in  v.  Sekever)  derives  ftom 
Ifemmerg.    Un- 

ISCORT,  V,  s.  "  Fr.  J&cor^*,— a  guide, 
coovoj,  •!&  conduct ;  a  direction  or  safe- 
gond  for  the  waj/' — Cot,  The  woid  doet 
net  kppeir  to  be  of  any  long  standing  m 
Eog. 

ft.  litorhf  Tt  Sewrtot  flinned  flrom  aeorgtrt^ 
ud  lids  from  •Memrigar;  tliat  ia,  dUrigert,  to  guide 
ir  dired.— ifai. 

ESCOT/f.  Fr&col<er,— every  one  (Cot) 
to  pay  Us  «fte<.  His  shot  is  his  cw/, — ^that 
wbich  (the  money  which)  he  is  to  cast  or 
/Amv  down.  *<How  are  they  escottedf* 
how  u  their  seo^  or  share  of  the  reckoning 
piid  f  Le.  ham  are  they  paid  for  or  sup- 
psftedr    See  Scot. — *Shak. 

ESCROW,  jL  Aseroio/,(qv.)  ''Anexcrotc* 
b  a  terpinf  or  writing,  which  is  not  to  take 
Aet  sf  a  deed  ti}1  the  conditions  be  per- 
fcnned;  and  then  it  ia  a  deed  to  all  intents 
lad  jnrf09tg."SUiek8ione,     Fr.  Bterove, 

iSSCRY,*  w.  To  detect  or  discover.  See 
DociT,  and  Ascrt. — *Haekluyt. 

E8CUA6E,  t.  Money  paid  in  lieu  of 
■teMi  w  Meld'hearert  f  Le.  of  soldiers. 
A  csmpensation  for  actual  service. 

r^.  Si«a,  1  e.  •eutum  ;  *'  Qui  tciUcet  clypeoe  in 
Ma  geilue  obUgantur :  thoae  who  were  bound 
li  any  «fcW4»  in  war."— «i; 

laSCULENT,  ad,  «.     Any  thing  eatable, 

•  likat  can  or  may  be  eo/en. 
>   1^  Ett^ttmUmt^  that  m«j  be  eaten ;  tnm.  uea, 

M; and  csee  ftom  tdere,  et-mmj  to  eat.    In- 


MCUTCHEON,  r. «. -ED.  "Fr.Etetw 
M,  a  imsll  target  or  shield. — Eteuttoner, 
•■  defend  or  cover  with  a  eeutckeon  or 
*ield."-.Co«. 

iS8L01N,»».  Fr.  EtUngner,  to  remove. 
See  Elow— ♦/)r«y<o«. 

BSIIAIE,*  V.  *•  Ft.  Esfttoyer,  **esmayer, 
to  be  tad, pensive,  astonied,  careful;  to  take 
*«»l^"— Cor.    See  Dismay.— *<7ow«r. 

J^SOTERY,'  #.    "  The  philosophy  of  the 

*'c        Pythagoreans,  hke    that  of  the 

^-KAitT.  odier  sects,  was  divided  into  the 

•  2^^*'"  "^^  eeoterie ;  the  open,  taught  to 

•Bi  and  the  Mcref,  taught   to   a  select 

■"•fcw"— IFarftBr/on.     *  Search, 

L  Ztofcrfenf ,  from  E<m^v,  inward,  within. 
■•Btotaaxc. 

ttfALlER,  ,.  "Fr.  E$ptuler,'-'Kti 
J^y^w  of  sundiy  fruit-trees  set  close 
'V^^f  their  boughs  interlaced  one  within 

•2??*  "^  ^^^'^  "*  ^^  stakes,  rails,  or 
'••'''— Cat,    And  see  Meiu 

M^ECIAL,  adL      Particular,  peculiar, 

^^'     principal  or  chief,  distinguished. 

^U*  Jt,  B»pic9,  a  kind  or  sort.    Esp^Ul^ 
^  i^Mai,  eapedaUj,  particularly,  peculiarly. 
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E-SPERANCE,  #.      "Fr.  Eeph-ance,-^ 
hope,  trust,  confidence,  affiance." — Cot, 
Prom  Etpirer,  to  hope;  L.  Sper-are.    Dia- 

E-SPIRITUAL,'  ad,  I  c.  SpirUual,  (qv.) 
*  Chaucer 

E-SPOUSE,  V.    Fr.  j&jwwer,— to  wed,  to 

-AL,  f.  <m2.  marry ;  also,  to  defend,  embrace, 

-ER.  undertake,  entertain  as  his  own ; 

take  wholly  upon  him.— Co/. 

Fr.  ^ootuer;  It.  Spotarti  L.  Spondtrtt  *p«*' 

ErSPY,  V,  s.    Anciently  also  written  Atpy, 
-lAL.    (qv.)     To  look  out,  to  observe  or  be- 
-lER.   hold,  to  see ;  to  seek  or  search  after, 
to  watch,  to  detect,  discover. 
Fr.  Etpitr;  It.  Sfiars;  8p.  Bapimr.    Un- 

E-SQUIRE.    Fr.  Eeeuyer,    See  Squire. 

ESS,  tena.     See  Ix. 

ES-S AY,  A  «.  Anciently  more  conn.  Aeeay, 
-KB.  To  aoy,  a$aay,  or  eesay,  is  cons. — to 
»I8T.  ee$i  to  teek  or  aearch  into ;  to  prove, 
to  take  proof,  to  make  trial»  to  try;  and 
further,  to  make  trial  or  experiment,  to 
attempt 
Ft.  Etaayer  ;  f^  EftMyar  ;  It.  Auaggiart.    Un- 

ESS-ENCE,  V,  9.  Eseenee,  in  its  general 
-NTi-Ai.,«.fM2i  application,  is  equivalent  to 
-ALLY.  the  £ng.  word — Being,  (see 

-ALITY.  To  Be)  ;  and  it  is  also  app.  to 

-ATE,  p,  certain  supposed  causes,  qual- 

-ATiMO.  ities,  or  states  of  being. 

**  Essence  maybe  taken  for  the  very  being 
of  any  thing, — ^whereby  it  is,  what  it  is.  And 
thus,  the  real,  internal,  but  generally,  in 
substances,  unknown  constitution  of  things, 
wherein  their  discoverable  qualities  depend, 
may  be  called  their  essence.  This  ia  the 
proper  original  signification  of  the  word,  aa 
IS  evident  from  the  formation  of  it ;  Essen- 
tia in  ita  primary  notation  signifying  pro- 
perly— being,* ' —  Locke, 

It  is  in  popular  language  app.  to — The 
smell,  scenC  odour,  perfiune ; — the  princi- 
pal, constituent,  concentered  qualities. 

Ft.  «.  Ets-anes  ;  It  -eniia  or  -tnza  ;  Sp.  -tneia, 
Seneca  apologises  to  Lueiliua  for  uaing  the  L.  Es- 
stntia ;  uiough  be  reflns  to  Cicero  as  hia  autho- 
rity, and  alao  to  Fabianua,  (BenecsB  aeqnalia.)  It 
ia  not  found  in  any  of  Clcero'a  worka  extant  i  and 
QuintiUan,  aa  well  aa  Seneca,  apeaka  of  it  aa  a 
word  wanted  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  L.  lan- 
guage. Martin,  auggesta  that  it  may  have  been 
adopted  inatead  of  Entia^  tanquam  magia  aonoram 
voeem.  May  it  not  be  a  corruption,  unnoticed, 
of  Exittentia.exUnlia,  exentia^  (aee  EziaT,)  es- 
sentia f    Co- Extra- In- Quint- Super- Un- 

ES  SOIN,  s.  "  Fr.  Exoiner, — to  ezcase  one 
from  appearing  in  court  or  going  to  the 
wars,  by  oath,  that  he  is  impotent,  sick,  or 
otherwise  necessarily  imployed." — Cot, 

Fr.  Essoins  or  ExoiuSt  tnaa  th»  L.  Emonerare, 
to  rdiave  from  a  burden. 

EST.  The  term,  of  our  superlative  ad, 
and  second  pers.  sing,  of  the  v. : — Es-ed, 
esi'df  est» 

E-STABUSH,  V,  To  make  steadfast  or 
-ER.  able  to  standi  strone  to  stand ;  to 
•MENT'  cause  to  stand  firmly,  or  to  hold 
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EST 


ETH 


fast  and  firmly  together ;  to  set  up  firmly ; 
to  confirm,  to  fix,  to  settle. 

Fr.  Estab-lir;  Sp.  -leeer;  It.  ft  L.  Stabilire,  to 
make  tteadfast,  (or  MtabUt  qv.)    Co-  Pre-  Re-  Un- 

E-STATE,  *.  ».*  -L Y.  App.  to-^ All  or  any 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  any  thing 
stands  or  exists,  or  hy  which  it  may  be 

^iffected  ;  more  esp.  to — the  rank  or  condi- 
tion, the  possessions  or  property ;  also,  to — 
the  general  establishment  of  Government 

To  estate  (not  a  common  v.)  is  to  Jlx  in 
a  particular  estate  or  condition  ;  to  settle  au 
estate  or  property ;  to  condition. 

*Bp.  Hall.  Beau.  4"  F, 
Fr.  t.  Bat-at ;  Sp.  ^ado  ;  It.  State.    Re- 

ESTEEM,  i;.  s.    Also  anciently  Estime. 
-ER.  To  fix  or  set  a  price  or 

-INO.  value  upon  ;    to  prize,  to 

-ABLE.*  wdue  i  to  think  or  deem, 

-IM-ABLB,  ad,  8,  to  repute  or  consider,  valu* 
-ATE,  9.  «.  able ;  to  hold  dear,  worthy, 

-ATION.  of  consequence,  of  impor- 

-ATivE.t  -ATOR.  taucc. — *FeUham.  ^Hale. 

Fr.  Ssthn-er;  Sp.  -ar;  It.  &  L.  Esttmaret  from 
Ti/iui ;  aud  Ttfx-av  from  -rt-civ,  to  fix  a  pric*  or 
value.    Dii-  In- 

ESTIVAL,*   s.    -V ATION.  t       Cockcram 

writes ;  (Estivate, — to  summer  in  a  place  ; 

and  JEstival, — of  or  belonging  to  summer. 

*Broum,     ^Bacon. 
From  L.  JEstat,  from  mstusy  beat. 

E-STOPPED,*  pt.  I.  e.  Gen — stopped, 
(qv.)  or  stayed. — *E,  Hall. 

ESTOVERS,  *.  App.  to— Wood  neces- 
sary for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house  or 
farm ;  it  is  sometimes  also  used  for — the  ali- 
mony given  to  a  wife  divorced  d  mensd  ettoro. 
From  the  Fr.  Eitoffer. — Blaekttont  after  Spel. 
"  Fr.  Bsloger,  to  stuff,  to  Airnish  or  store  with  all 
necessaries. " — Cot. 

E-STRANGE,  v.  To  alienate,  to  keep 
-EDNESS.  foreign,  away,  apart  or  aloof 
-MENT.  from;  to  separate  or  divide;  to 
-ER.  shun  or  avoid ;   to  withdraw  or 

withhold  from. 
Estrange,  ad,  (i.  e.  strange,)  is  found  in 
Holinshed  : — "  You  tell  vs  of  manie  gu- 
gawes  and  estrange  dreames." 

Yt.  Eslranger ;  It.  Siran-iarf,  wir^,  from  L.Ex- 
tranetu,  qd.  extraneere. —  Sk.  ExtraneuSf  an 
ouUander,  a  foreigner. 

E-STRAY,  V.  M.    To  stray  or  wander. 
**  Estrays  are  such  valuable  animals  as 
are  found  wandering  in  any  manor  or  lord- 
ship, and  no  man  knoweth  the  owner  of 
them-* ' — Blackstone. 

ESTRE,  s.     **LeB  estres  d'une  maison," 

(Cot)  Mr.  Tyrw.  says,  "  The  inward  parts 

of  a  building." 

From  "  Fr.  V.  Etire,  to  be ;  «.  Bsire,  a  substanee 
or  subsistence ;  an  essence,  being,  state.^— Co/. 
**  Of  your  es/er,"— de  tuo  esse,  de  substantiA  vel 
statu  tuo.—Sk. 

ESTREAT,  V,  s.  "  The  recognizance  be- 
comes forfeited  or  absolute  ;  and  being 
estreated  or  extracted,  (taken  out  from  the 
other  records,  and  sent  vp  -to  the  £x- 
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chequer,)  the  party  and  his  sureties,  haiiiig 
become  the  King's  absolute  debtors,  &c*'— 
Blackstone. 

Fktim  Fr.  Rxfraiet;  L.  Bxtraetitm,  dzswn  rat; 
past  p.  of  the  «.  Extrakere,  to  draw  ont 

ESTRICH,  or  Estridge,*.  Le.TheOi. 
trick,  (qv.) 

ESTUATE,  or  Mn-,  v.  To  wu  hot,  to 
-UATioN.  scald,  or  cut  up  hot  vapouni— 
-UARY.  Mine.  To  boil,  to  rise  andftD; 
-URE.        to  agitate,  to  be  in  a  stste  eC 

commotion  or  agitation. 
The  L.  JEstus,  (Toss.)  est  eommodo  vel  in  (gii, 
vel  in  aquA,  vel  in  aoimo :  a  eommatmu  ekha  it 
fire,  or  in  water,  or  in  the  mind.  jBtUuvm, 
qua  mare  turn  accedit,  turn  recedit.  at  ait  fam; 
where  the  sea  approaches  and  retires.  And  tarn 
JEstus.  is  JEstuare^  which  is  said  someUan  of 
those  things,  quse  veri  calent ;  which  really  Mi, 
— sometimes  of  the>  sea,  and  sometlma  sf  the 
passions.    Ex- 

ESURIENT,*  arf.    Greedy.-V.  r«ii 
L.  Esuriens,  p.  p.  of  Bsurire,  to  desire  to  est. 

ETCH,  o.    To  etch,  app.  to  a  mitieslar 

-ER.     kind  of  engraving,  of  delinetting^ 

-ING.   because  done  with  the  pciMt  of 

needle.     See  Hatch. 

Probably  ftom  A.  8.  St  Ger.  JBcfr,  an  d^  « 

point 

ETERNE,*  ad.  The  «.  Etend  is  enfk 
-AL,  ad.  s.  app.  to — The  Creator  of  ill 
-ally.       '  things. 

-ALisT.  "  Eternity  is  a  duratioa  witliodt 
-ALIZE,  9.  bounds  or  limits :  oov  tken 
-ITY.  are  two  limits  of  duratioo,  be* 

-IZE,  V.  ginning  and  ending;  tfastiAkI 
-ALiTT.t  has  always  been,  ii  witbout  bt» 
-iFY,t  V,  ginning  ;  that  which  ilsafi, 
shall  be,  is  without  endmg."— ftAoMoi. 

To  eternize  is,  (with  less  force,) — ^toeoifil 
or  endow  with  length  or  duration  of  dne$^ 
with  lasting  fame  ;  to  perpetuate,  to  in^ 
mortalize. — *Chasteer.  Gower.  Skek,  ^9t\ 
T.More.    Udal     tMir.for  Mag. 

Vt.  Eiem-el;  It  -ale;  Sp.  -a/,  fr.  SUrtlHn. 
It  -are;  8p.  -or;  L.  EtermuM,  qd.  a*Uemt;vm 
ovum  ;  Gr.  Ai«v,  i.  e.  Aiti  *>»,  temper  exitttw^ff^ 
being,  everhuting,  (qv.)    Co-  Pre- 

ETESIAN,  ad.    Anniversary,  periodkaL 
Gr.  Erqai Of,  yearly,  annual ;  from  cto«,  tfcej*^ 
Vent!  anniversaril,— "Fr.  Bletiee,  the  esNIf 
winds  which  commonly  blow  in  the  DoHaft 
—Col. 

ETH,  term.  A.  S.  jfth,  the  /«m  of  tl» 
third  pers.  sing,  is  the  art.  The,  AlH  * 
lisping  pronunciation  of  JS«,  (qv.) 

ETHE,^  ad,  i.e.  Easy,  (qv.  and  also  W^) 

*Oower.    Sir  T.More, 
ETHER,  «.    App.  to— Pure,  ruiStivk 
-BAL.      Etherial,  met — heavenly,  edt^ 
)U8.*  tiaL — *MiUon,  . 

,.  ^therf  Gr.  At»np'.  Fr.  SthM,  AittJ^'J 
....ss  from  Aici  $€etv,  quod  semper  fwy  *  l 
moveatuT,  because  it  is  ever  la  motlifti  "Wg^  i 
a-ro  TOP  tuOetv,  urere,  quod  h^eut  sit  et  "**2^  ■ 
because  it  is  fiery  and  of  flaffie.    Others,  yg 
airo  To» ¥tf>et¥,  hoc  est  ab ealfxeiende:  «■■ 
heat    Becman  is  not  content  vitfa  »1 « <"^' 
and  resorts  to  the  Heb. 


-ECUS. 
L. 

rives 


EVA 

ETHIC, ad.  t.    "Ethics  extend  to  the  in- 

-AL      resdgation  of  those  principles  by 

'ALLY,  viiich  wtoral  men  are  governed  ; 

thrjr  explore  the  nature  and  excellence  of 

Wrttie,  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  on 

wiiaf  it  is  founded,  and  what  are  the  proper 

motiTei  of  practice ;  morality,  in  the  more 

ramiHiD  aceepCatiOTi,  though  not  exclu. 

avriyr  lebtes  to  the  practiod  and  obliga- 

^mn^ethies.  iSlJUc*  principally  regard 

the  Iteoiy  of  morals." — Cegan. 

_fell4«>t>  IhRB  n$ot,  mora;  which  Lennep 
OKafarei  to  have  Its  odtiglii  in  •••,  «im,  venor. 


ETHNIC,  ad,  #.  App.  to— Nations,  not 
-icAi.  of   the  Jewish   or  Christian 

-rcisif.*        biih,—*Purchate. 

•0GK4fH-r.  Q,  E^KOf,  from  e0vof.  a  nation 
'IC  or  people. 

BTIQUETTE,  *.  A  ticket  /  deKveied 
Mt  only,  as  Cot  sajs,  for  the  benefit  or 
•dnotage  of  him  that  receives  it,  but  also 
fstitliiig  to  place,  to  rank ;  and  thus  app. 
to— the  ceremonious  observance  of  rank  or 
place;  to  ceremony. 

ft-  MUptHU  ;  Bp.  -eia.  Bourdelot  and  Huet 
totfe  from  Gr.  Xrixof,  order ;  thus,  aTivof i 
■Mm,  tIkMtiu,  tichetla,  •Uqvelte.—^ct  Men. 
Mttkeial0c|«etatioa  of  Cot.  leads  plafaUy  to  the 

ETTIK^f.    A  giant— •^eoa,  4^  r. 

feUyden  says,  ••  £#tfyn.-a  giant ;  A.  9.  SUn. 
man  Btdttitfrn^  the  red-gfant;  forte  k  A.  8. 
rtt^ff J  bence  an  Anthropophagus,"  (Gloss. 
JjCwpWnl  of  Scotland;)  and  Benson,  JBteii, 
JJ"*  <*•«!  •<'■»*■*«»»  «*««»•    Swn.  says,  perhaps 

WTMOLOGY,  *.    The  true  origin  of 
••■Ba-  words,  of  Uie  meaning  of  words. 
-Uf.      Ft.  Btffmoiofie  ;  It.  ft  Sp.  Xtkimo,  Himo- 
"BSfff.  ^ogia;  L.  Etffmon^  etumologias  Gx.  Erv- 
464?     M^X^T"*,  (erwfior,  and  Xpvov,)  sermo  de 

Inw...  "l'*^'  ^^^  ^*  ontiOf  qui  nominis  nujo 
«nioK,  expoaitnr  ;  a  diseoarse— in  which  the 
*■■■  «  «««  o/  tt«  woaa  or  n«si«  is  explained ; 
Jvtt  U»  words  of  Cloero.  **  qu&  de  causi  qiueque 
ESf'k?**?'  ^**  nominata,  quam  ttfmologiam 
2JJ»*»nt.  Gr.  Enr^ov,  from  ctp*,  veruts  and 
■*■«  <(f«oio0ia,  sive  d«  vtrd  vociun  origine.— 
•AMiterAsyiiw.    See  Ortbox.oox. 

E-VACUATE,r.  To«wp/yout;  to  throw 
-lOM.  oat  or  draw  out,  ac  tiO  empty  i  to 
■Of.  leave  rapfy,  and  thus,  to  leave  or 
Vot;  to  mid,  to  miDul  or  make  wndf  or  of 
»p  tNte  or  dfect 
ft.  .BweiMr  ;  Sp.  ^ar  /  It,  fr  L.  B-wcuart. 

frVADE, ».    To  go  out  or  away,  to  get 
•▼it-low.   away,  to  step  aside  or  away,  to 
'^         escape,  to  elude. 
**"to-/  L.  B^vud^rt,  to  go  out 

^^GATION,  *.      "  Fr.  Evagation,  a 

^J*J"*»  '^''"»g»  straying  abroad."— Co/. 
•'•'•Vtiir,  -atUm;  U  Bvog-ari,  -atum, 

^^[yBSCENT,  ad,  ITowii^,  decreas- 
ing, &ning  away  or  decaying ; 
dissppearing,  from  the  sensa- 
tions or  perceptions ;  and  thus, 
insensible  or  imperceptible. 
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-ICAL. 

-iCALLT. 

-ISM. 

-1ST. 
-UK,  0. 

-T.t 

-XSTART.t 


•  On.  BrAVGKLiSATioii    Hohfku. 


EVE 

Eoanid, — waned  or  faint 

Eoaniah,^  v, — to  wane,  to  disappear,  from 
the  sensations  or  perceptions ;  to  escape, 
to  move,  to  get  out  of  view. 

I*.  Bvaneaeentt  p.  p.  of  watuseerct  to  ipane,  to 
decrease,  to  fall  away  or  decay.  Fr.  Bvanidt: 
L.  Bvanidui.    See  To  Wans. 

E-VANGEL,^  #.•  Esp.  app.  to— The  his- 
tory of  the  birth  or  nativity,  the 
life,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension into  heaven,  of  Jesus 
Christ  —  *  Chaucer.  StirUng. 
^Wiel^,  HoUnshed.  XPorson. 
Fr.  Bvaft-yiie;  It.  &  Sp.  -fetio;  L. 
BvangtUum;  Or.  Ev-oyycXiov,  (from 
cv.  MII0,  and  a77«Xefv,  MUffCMir<,  to 
tell  or  announce,)  the  Gospel ;  In  A.8. 
Oodr9p$U,  {good,  and  tpell,  a  speech,  a  sttny.)  Un- 

E-VAPORATE,  v.  To  emit  a  steam  or 
-ATION.  smoke,  an  exhalation,  a  breath  j 
-ABLE,  to  reek;  to  dissipate  or  disperse 
in  steam  or  smoke ;  to  vanish  into  air. 

FT.  Bvaportrs  L.  Bioaporatio,  (e,  and  vmpor-are, 
-atum,  to  emit  a  steam,  to  reek.) 

EU-CHARIST,  t.  A  giving  of  thanks  g 
-ICALL.  esp.  app.  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
-IZB,  V.  Lord's  Supper,  taken  "  with  a 
thankful  remembrance  of  his  death." 

FT.  Bu-charitte;  It.  -earisUa;  Sp.  &  L.  Bu- 
charittia;  Gr.  EuxopiVTia^  ftom  €v-xaptvT-ttv,  to 
give  thanks,  ^«w,  bene,  and  x«>P<Vt  gratia.) 

EUCHO-LOG  Y,*  *.     A  Book  of  Prayer, 
*Bp,  Taylor.  Bp.  Bull, 
Gr.  EvxoXonrtov,  (ewxn.  prayer,  and  Aoyoc,  speech, 
discousse,)  a  little  book,  in  which  prayere  are  con- 
tained. 

EUCTICAL,*  ad.    Precatory.-*Z«w. 
Gr.  EvKTticot,  firom  evx-evBat,  to  pray. 

EVE,  s.    The  fall  of  the  day.    It  is  also 

Even.  app.  to  the  watches  or  vigils, 

Evening,  ad.  s,  the  wakes  kept  or  observed, 

in  the  evening  preceding  certain  festivafs. 

A.  S.  JEfen;  B.  Avend;  Ger.  Abends  fh>m  Ger. 
Aben ;  D.  Aten,  deflcere,  (A.  S.  Bbb-<mt  to  ebb.) 
Quid  enim  est  vesper,  nisi  dies  dffieietu  t  the 
Ikiling  day,  or  iJsU  of  the  day.— TPacA.  In  D. 
Avenden;  Ger.  Abenden^  vesperacere.  Benson 
and  Lye  seem  to  consider  it  to  be  the  same  word 
as  afen,  even,  (sequalis.) 

EVEN,  V,  ad,  00.  To  plane^  to  level,  to 
-LY.  bring  to  an  equal  or  uniform  sur- 
-NE88.  face,  without  asperities  or  roughness, 
without  inclination  or  leaning;  to  equalize. 

jBeen,  the  ad,  is  used  (met)  equal,  im- 
partial, cahn,  steady  ;  also,  opp.  to  odd. 

An  £me-christian,  (qv.)  or  ^011-cfaris- 
tian,  —  is  a  fellow- christian,  an  equal- 
christian. 

Even,  the  ad,  is, — equally.     Even-so, — 

equally  so,  just  so,  exactly  so,  in  a  like  or 

similar  manner  or  degree.     It  is  gen.  used 

with  a  strong  ellipsis,  as  in  Cowley :  "  We 

must  one  even  in  that  difference  be,"  i.  e. 

we  must  be  one  in  that  difference,  even  as, 

L  e.  equally  as,  (subaud.)  in  other  respects. 

Go. /6a;  A.S.  JEfen  t  H.Bffen;  Ger.  Eben; 
D.  Bjfenen^  evenen  ;  QttlBbenen  ;  Dan.  Jrrner,  to 
smoothen,  to  plane,  to  lerel.    Un- 
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E-VENT,*  V.  To  give  veni,  issue,  or  ^ess ; 
-IL-ATE,  V.  "  to  puff,  blow,  breathe,  give  or 
-ATION.         yield  wind." — CoL 

EventUaief  v. — To  give  wind,  or  an  open- 
ing- to  wind  or  air ;  to  winnow,  to  sift ;  to 
discuss. — *B.  Jomon,  Marlow  ^  Chapman. 

Fr.  Eivenier;  h,  Eventil-^rtt  -atuMt  (e,  and  ten- 
im»t  wind.) 

E-VENT,  V.  «.  That  which  has  come  out 
-FUL.  or  firth;  that  has  issued  from — an 
-UAL.  issue;  that  has  ikllen  or  sprung 
-UALLY.  from— an  accident  or  result  j  that 
has  followed  from — ^a  consequence. 

Fr.  Bifin-tmrntf  It  -to;  L.  S-ven-in,  -tmm,  to 
oome  out  or  forth. 

E-VENTERATE,*  p.    To  take  out  the 

belly,  the  bowels  or  entrails ;  to  deboweL 

*Brown. 

FT.  SffiiUrer;  from  L.  VenUr,  the  belly. 

EVER,  ov.  By  usaoe,  equiv.  to— At  all  or 
any  time  or  tunes,  whether  a  point  of  time 
or  the  duration  or  continuance  of  time. 
Also  (gen.)  any. 

Ekter  is  much  used  in  composition. 

"It  is  certain,  that  even  amongst  the 
Jews,  the  word  everkuting  did  not  always 
signify  infinitely,  but  to  a  certain  definite 
period." — Bp.  Taylor.  "  The  words  for  wer, 
and  ever-lasting,  do  not  always  in  Scripture 
signify  an  endless  duration;  but  those 
words  are  often  in  Scripture  used  in  a 
larger  sense,  and  so  necessarily  to  signify 
an  interminable  and  endless  duration." — 
Barrow.    A.  S.  J^fre,  semper,  {Af-ere.) 

E-VERSE,  V.  To  overturn,  to  overthrow, 
-ION.  T^-   Xvtr-iir,    -Hon;   L.    E-vtr-Urt, 

-VERT,  ».    ■'"•'  ^  *»*™  O^*- 

EVERY,  pro.  App.  to  each  one,  indivi- 
dually, of  a  multitude,  of  all. 

Anciently  written  JEMffcA,  Evereaeh ;  {»9tr,  and 
the' Old  Eng.  <cA,  or  ig^  now  pron.  i  or  y.)  Everyeh- 
oiitf,— every  one.    Dan.  Enkvtr. 

EVES.    See  Eaves. 

EUGH,  9  -EN.    The  Yew-tree,  (qv.) 

E-VIDENT,  ad.  To  evidenee,—^  show 
-LY.  clearly,  to  make  clear,  to  the 

-DENCE,  t.  v..  sight ;  to  make  manifest,  to 
-DENTi-AL.  discover  clearly;  to  make 
-ALLY.  plainly  certain ;  to  ascertain, 

to  prove. 
Emdence,  the  *.,  is  sometimes  app.  to  the 
person  who  gives  etfidence,  who  bears  wit- 
ness or  testimony.     L.  Evident. 

EVIL,  t.  ad.  Evil  may  be,  as  Bale  has 
-LY.  been,  explained — Torture,  writhing, 
-NESS,  wretchedness,  misery,  (wickedness ;) 
that  which  causes  (injury,)  mischief,  cala- 
mity, ruin,  destruction. 

A.  S.  «  Ac  alyse  us  of  jflfe,"— Wiclif ; 
**  But  delyvere  us  from  yvel." 

Evil  is  much  used  prefixed. 

Oer.  Ubelt  l>.Sv*l;  A.B.Efel,  yfel;  Go.  UbUt. 
Varioui  Or.  etyms.  ba? e  been  suggested  for  this 
word :  all  most  ansatliflwtory.  Waeh.  tblnka  it 
possible  that  the  Ger.  Bait  cruciatus,  may  be  the 
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root  of  UM;  and  then  the  Go.  Bait-yan,  torqoen^ 
to  twist,  to  wring,  (past  p.  wrong,)  will  evideotlQf 
be  the  migin  of  the  Go.  ifbUs ;  supplying  on  etya. 
similar  in  the  cause  of  the  appUaiiion  of  ths  wort 
to  that  which  Tooke  has  given  for  wnmg,  Ve 
have  still  the  Go.  Bail-yam,  subsisttng  in  the  £ns. 
wordBoi^  (qv.) 

E-VINCE,*  v.    Lit  Eoimte  is,— To  over- 
.  -viNC-iBLE.   power,  to  overthrow ;  and  sho, 
•MEMT.  met. — sc  in  argument  {--tsd 

-VICT.  thus  to  prove,  to  show;  tai 

-viCTiON.*  Evict  is  also  to  prove  (apos 
trial)  to  be  guilty,  to  adjudge  or  sentence  to 
be  guilty  ;  to  adjudge  to  be  forfeited;  and 
hence,  to  expel  from  possession :  gen.  ta 
adjudge,  to  determine. 
*Bpi.  HaU  and  Taylor. 
Fr.  Bvineer  ;  L.  B-oineer*,  -^ielnm, 

E-VIRATE,  v.*  oAt  -JON.t   To  wmms,  to 
ewuuculate,(qY.y-'*J^HalL    iHoUenl 
L.  Bvirare,  to  unaMn. 

E-YISCERATE, «.    To  detemd,  to  dnw 
or  take  out  the  boweU,  (viscera.) 
Fr.  Bvitcirer  ;  h.  Bviseerar*. 

E-VITE,  V.  "  Fr.  Eviter,-^Ui  Sfoid,  «- 
-ATE,*  V.  chew,  shun,  shrink  fitniL"--<R  . 
-ABLB.t  In  an  old  writer  quoted  by  Dnkti 
-ATiON.t  is  found  the  (not  commoD)  i*  To 
evite  :  "  When  they  would  eviU  and  ewbM. 
the  wonderful  blasts  of  the  wind,  0^ 
plunged  into  water  with  gfeat  ihouts  loi 
cries,  lamentable  to  hear."— See  Jk.Drekt'9> 
Shak.  and  his  Times,  voL  L  p.  980. 
*Shak.  ^Hooker.  Boyle.  IFtWiam, 
Fr.  BvHer;  L.  Btfitart,  («,  and  viUrt,  to  ifau.) 
In-  Un- 

E-VITERNAL,'  ad.  -ly.  i.  e.  Eters* 
eternally.— '^p.  HaO. 

EU-LOGY,  «.      A  speaking  well  oC  ii!| 
-lUM.      favour,  praise,  or  commendsti««ft 
-IZE,  i;.   and  thus,  praise,  commendsticB.^ 
Eulogitt  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  tori 

Ft.  Enloy*,  Ooga;  It  Eloyio,  tvlagins  ^^Af" 
yio;  L.  Buloyia;  Or.  t»\ojta,  qood  didt«r» 
aliciOtts  laudem ;  fttnn  ev.  well,  and  X*r«t,ips" 
Cockenim  interpreU  it,  bleaniifi  as  the  (ib** 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  (see  Pukkowl 
and  the  v.  EwXu7eiv,  to  bless,  and  B»\Mj9m 
blessed.    See  Ex.ooy. 

EUN-UCH,  «.  r,'     Lit— Guardian  of  *• 
-ATE,t  V.   bed ;  chamberlain. 
-iSM.t        ""Creech.    iBrown.    XBp.BA 

Fr.  Ennu-qye;  Sp.  &  It  -ee;  L.  SMi*w;<fc 
Evvovxor*  which  Voss.  considerB  to  be  eoewy*; 
and  to  come  flrom  evyq.  c«M/e,  a  bed  «[«•••• 
and  cxcfv.  eurare,  to  take  care  ot  to  ^J''*'^ 
cause  to  them  the  care  of  wives  and  daofiitea  »■ 
commonly  intrusted. 

E-VOKE,  V.  -CATION.^    To  can  eat,  fKtd 
forth ;  to  summon  forth.— 'JSromk 
L.  Bvoe-aret  to  call  out 
E-VOLATION,' s.    A/y»ivsirf,orW^ 
or  away. — *Bp.  Hall, 
L.  Evol-are,  -dum,  to  liy  out. 

E-VOLVE,  •.  -voLOTioH.    To  f»»  M  •» 
unfold,  to  develope. 
L  Bvol^vera,  -ntum,  to  roil  out 
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E-YOHIT.  9.  >ioN,  To  throw  forth,  emit 
or  eject    L.  Emtmere,  to  throw  forth. 

EU-PATHY.  «.  "  Then  it  is  truly  called 
enpatkitt  i.  e.  a  good  affection,  when  reason 
doth  sot  atterly  abolish  the  passion,  bat 
guidech  and  ordereth  the  same  well  in  such 
■s  he  discreet  and  temperate.** — Holland, 
PhtardL 
Gi.  UnSttat,  («s  and  waBct,  passion,  fleeUog.) 

EUPHONY,  $,  'ICAL.  Good  sound,  bar- 
owBioiis  sound. 

ft.  Em-pk9mie;  It  ftSp.  -foHiai  L.  Bnpkonio; 
Or.  tsftnta,  {«»,  and  f«inf,  Yoioe^  sound.) 

EU-PHRAST,  #.  A  plant  so  eaUed,  be- 
crase  it  clears  or  sharpens  the  sight — Eye- 
bright 

Fr.  Ea^kntU:  Gr.  Ev^^poaco,  from  e»,  and 
^paattPt  to  gladden. 

EU-RIPIZE,  9.  "  The  ayr  doth  euripwe, 
tktt  is,  is  whirled  hither  and  thither." — 
Brmnu 

A  vend  fonaed  from  Xyripus,  (now  the  channel 
«f  llefivpovt,)  astxsit  between  Euboea  and  Bceotia, 
vtidi,  PUdt  says,  *'  hath  seren  tides  Co  and  fro 
Ja  a  daj  and  a  night"— B.  it  c.  97. 

KWIYTHMY,*  «.    Proportion  of  num- 
btts.— *JBse<^ 
Oc  E0pt4/ua,  («»,  woU,  and  pwtf/AOf,  numbtr.) 

ED-TAXY,'s.    Good  order.— •Jjp.  flaO. 
Gff.  brafia,  (•«,  weU,  good,  and  ro^ir,  oxdor.) 
Bet  ATiZT. 

EU-THANASIA,  t.     A  good,  an  easy 

Gr.  Eatawa^ta,  (cv,  weU,  and  ^avaror,  death.) 

&TULSION,*«.    A  l«ar»ng  or  plucki% 

t^—*Brownm 

ft.  SptiUion;  L.  JSvuUOf  from  foallv$,  tvukust 
up. 


EWE, «.    The  female  of  the  sheep. 

A. 8.  Emm,  towg,  OTia  Iksmlaa;  D.  Outn;  8p. 
OmfL  An  from  the  L.  Ovu,—Jun,  and  Sk.  D. 
ili«r,  or  oviae,  is  pratum,  locnt  ptucutu. — 8oe 
Haw.  Ow00,  (sajra  Oesaer,)  Suevfs  dieitor  ovis 
,  (fiiK  agiMM  et  leliquas  ores  in  pweira  dudt 


EWER,  s.    A  vessel  to  hold  tvater, 

Yhe  f^.  Ewmitr,  from  «8«,  which  Waeh.  derives 
fnm  A.8.  £a,  water,  is  app.  to  a  gutter  or  chan- 
•dtewilcr. 

EX-ACERBATION,*  s.  Increase,  or  in- 

cressed  stale,  of  bitterness,  soreness,  agony. 

*Boeem.  Hammonds  S,  Johnton, 

fr.  Egoetr-^er,  'bmtton  ;  L.  B*-aeerbare,  (ex,  and 

afp.  to  that  sharpaets  which  we  call  bit- 


EX-ACT,  9.  ad.     To  drivo  or  force  out  of 

•B,  or   or  from ;  to  enforce,  to  extort  or 

-ei.       wring  from ;  and,  as  Cot  says,  **  to 

-MR.      take  the  utmost  of,  deal  extremely 

•no.      with,  take  violently  from." 

-iTCBb   Fr.  ExaeUwr,  he  calls,  *'  a  severe 

-LT.        corrector ;"  and  in  this  consequen- 

•xcsB.     tial  usage, — 

•tEss.*    Exad,  the  ad.  is, — severely  cor- 

leet  strictly  accurate,  punctually  careful. 

A. /anion* 

Ff.  Bxatltr;  L.  Ex-ig«re^  -ocium,  to  drire  ont 
Da- 
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EX-ACUATE,*  V.    To  sharpen,  to  give  a 
^uarp,  keen,  or  cutting  edge  to. — *B,  Jonscn, 
L.  Es^euere,  -aetUum,  to  ■haipen. 

EX-AGGERATE,  v.  **  To  lay  on  load ; 
-ION,  and  add  heap  unto  heap,  or  heap  one 
-CRT.  on  another;"  {Cot.)  to  aggravate, 
augment  or  amplify;  to  increase  or  enlarge. 

Ft.  Exoff-ffirer  ;  Sp.-trar;  IL  Essagerare ;  L. 
Ezaggerare,  {ex,  and  agger-are;  ad,  and  gerere,  to 
bear  to»  and  thus  mm  a  hetqt,)  to  A«a|>  up,  to 
accumulate. 

EX-AGITATE,*  v.      To  shake  or  toss 
about  to  discuss,  to  harass,  to  trouble,  to 
vex,  or  cause  to  be  troublesome  or  vexatious. 
*Hooker, 
FT.  ExagUer;  L.  Exagttare,  to  drive  alioat 

EX-ALT,  e.    To  raise  on  high,  to  lift  up 
-ATION.     or  extol ;  to  heighten,  to  elevate. 
-EDNEU.    Vt.  BxttU-^ri  8p. -ar;  It.  E$aaUare; 
«B  Lb  Ex-aUoret  to  rise  or  laiae  on  high. 

^*-  Supeiw 

EX-AMINE,  o.  The  application  of  exa- 
-MEN.  mine  is — To  weigh,  to  balance ; 

-MIN-AMT.    to  try  or  prove  the  weight :  and 
-ATioN.       then,  gen.,  to  search  or  inquire 
-ATOR.         into ;  to  question. 
-ER.  *Bacon.  Holland. 

-ATE,  s.  Fr.  Examin-er ;  Sp. -ar;  It.  Essa- 
minare;  "L.  Examinore.  TheL.JE«WNett,atwann 
of  bee»,  (apes,  from  oiMre,  Le.  nect«re,)  or  bees 
dustered  together,  fast  together,  Voes.  derives  from 
Or.  E|a/M«m,  the  past  p.  of  o.  Efawr-ttv,  to  bind  or 
fluten  together.  Examen  is  also  app.,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  (i.  e.  because  it  is  the  bond  or  llga- 
men,)  to  the  fllum,  quo  trutina  regitnr:  siquidem 
JUum  istoc  iigamen  trutinie  est  An  Direction  to 
this  etym.  is,  that  the  Gr.  did  not  themselves  so 
apply  the  patl  p.  Efafisva.  May  it  not  then  be 
ExagimeUj  exagment  examuMt  from  ex-igere,  to 
drive  out :  60«f ,  driven  out,  from  a  nest  or  hive 
too  fUII ;  a  beam  driven  or  forced  from  its  upright 
by  a  preponderant  quantity?    Pro-  Re-  Un- 

EXAMPLE,  V,  t.  "  A  sample,  pattern  or 
-LESS.  precedent  to  follow,  a  copy 

-EMPL-AR,«.a<^  or  counterpane  of  a  writ- 
-ARY.  ing;  one  thing  alleged  to 

-ARILT.  prove    or  inforce  another 

-ARiNfiss.  that  resembles  it" — Cot. 

-iFT,e.  "£0  exemplify, — to  produce, 

-IPICATION.        give,  or  set  such  pattern, 

-IFIER.  Sec— *jBrOfOT«. 

-ARITT.*  Pr.  Exempt  e;  Sp.  -o;  li.  Et- 

semplo:  also  formerly  written  Eneample,  (qv.) 
Voss.  sumsts,  ab  eximendot  from  taking  out,  sc. 
as  a  specimen  or  sample;  or  from  ex,  and  an^iuM. 
Scheidiuii,  from  Or.  Ef,  and  o/iaXoc,  eimitis,  se. 
one  from  others  tike  It    Un- 

EX-ANGUIOUS.    See  Ex-sanouious. 

EX-ANIMATE,*  ad.    Lifeless,  spiriUess. 

*&9enter.  Thomson, 
The  V.  ExanimatCt  and  the  ».  Exanimaiion  are 
In  the  Vocabularies  of  Codcersm  and  Bullokar. 
The  ».  is  also  in  Mine.— "To  exantmaie  or  asto- 
nish; IX,  Esm^imare  !  L.  Bxanimare." 

EX-ANTLATE,*  v.  -lON.t  To  draw  out  ; 
to  empty,  to  evacuate;  and  cons.,  to  ex- 
haust or  wear  out — *  Boyle.     ^  Brown, 

L.  ExanUaret  which  (Voes.)  signlfles  exhanrire 
sentinam,  and  gen.— ezhaurire,  to  draw  out  Gr. 
EfairrXciVt  (ex,  and  currX-etv,  to  draw,  from  ayrXat, 
sentina^ 
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EX-ARCH,  *.  -ATE,  '*  Fr.  ExnrcJte,  —  a 
vice-emperour  or  lieutenant  of  the  empire. 
Exareatf — ^the  chief  place  of  dignity  under 
the  emperor ;  the  lieutenancy  of  the  em- 
pire."— Cot, 
'  6r.  Efopxovt  (eK,  and  apxni  the  first  or  chief.) 

EX-ASPER,*  V.  To  make  or  cause  to  be 
-ATE,v, ad,  harsh  or  rough,  sharp  or  bit- 
-ATioN.  ter ;  to  embitter ;  and  thus, — to 
anger,  to  aggravate,  to  provoke,  to  irri- 
tate, to  vex,  to  incense,  to  enrage,  to  inAi- 
riate. — *Joy, 

Fr.  Etaspir-er;  Sp. -ar;  It.  Sttasperaref  L. 
Exatperare. 

EX-AUCTORATE,  or  -authorate,*  ». 

-ION.*  To  dispossess,  to  deprive, 

-AUTHORIZE,^  V.  of  authority  i    to  dismiss 

or  degrade,  or  discharge  from  authority^ 

power  or  place. 

*Bp.  Taylor.     ^Bale.    Selden, 

Fr.  Exauthorer ;  L.  Exauctorare,  to  deprive  of 
authority. 

EX-AUGUR  ATE,*  v,  -ion.     To  dese- 
crate, to  unhallow. — *Bolkmd. 
L.  Exauyurare. 

EX-C ALF ACTOR Y,"*  ad,     "  Exca{fac- 
tive, — ^heating,  chafing,  waro^ing." — Cot, 
*  Holland,     Fr.  Excal/actif. 

EX-CANT ATION,*  *.  Disenchantment, 
a  deliverance  from  enchantment,  from  the 
influence  or  power  of  charms  or  spells. 
*  Gay  ton, 

EX-CARNATE,*  V,     To  dispossess  or 
deprive  of,  to  divest  from,  fteth, 
^Sir  W,  Petty, 

EX-C AVATE,  V.  -ION.     To  hoUaw  out,  to 
dig  out  a  cavity t  hole  or  hollow, 
L.  Exeaoart,  to  hollow  out. 

EX-CEED,  V.  To  go  or  pass  beyond,  sc 
-ER.  due  or   aUotted   bounds   or 

-iifa,ad,s,av,  measuie;    to    pass    beyond 
-INGLT.  measure  or  moderation,   or 

-INGNESS.*      temperance;    tc    be    super- 
-CEss.  fiuous  or  extreme;   to  pass 

-CESs-ivE.        on,  to  reach,  an  extremity ; 
-IVE-LY.  to  surpass.     And — 

-NESS.  Excess,  the  t.  is  app.  to  im- 

moderate and  intemperate  conduct,  or  to 
rlotousness,  prodigality,  profusion. 
*Sir  P,  Sidney. 

Fr.  Exeider ;  L.  Ex-cedere,  -cettumj  to  go  out 
from,  to  go  beyond,  (to  exeede.) 

EX-CEL,  V.  To  surmount,  sc  in  worth 
-L-ENT.  or  value,  in  great  or  good  qua- 
-ENTLT.  lities;  to  rise  above,  to  be  emi- 
-ENCB.  nent,  to  surpass,  to  outgo,  to 
-ENCY.    outstrip. 

Excellence  and  Excellency  are  app.  as 
titles  of  honour  to  certain  persons  in  high 
official  situations. 

Fr.Exeeller;  L.  ExetUertf  {ex,  andeellere;  Gr. 
KeXX-eiv,  movere,  currere,  to  move,  to  rcn :  app. 
to  high  or  lofty  motion,  ic.  nuperb-ire.)  Super-  Un- 
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EX-CEPT,  o.  pr.    To  take  ottt^  to  pot,  to 
-ER.  shut  oat ;  to  exclude,  sc.  through 

-ION.  dislike  or  disapproval  {  and  tfara^ 

-lONABLE.  to  dislike,  to  oppose,  to  ol||eet 
-lONER.  to.  Except,  the  pr, — ^without, 
-lous.  unless,  i.e,  taken  out  or  away; 

-10USNES8.  put  away,  dismissed. — ^Shek. 
-IVE.  Fr.  Exeept-cr;   Sp.  -uar,  -ar;  It 

tEsa.*         Eccettuartf  L.  Exeipere,   to  tikt 
"  out    Un- 

EX-C£RN,v.    To  separate,   to  sift;  to 
strain  out.     L.  Excemere.    See  Concebk 

EX-CERP,*  V,     To  pick  out,  to  coll,  Is 
-TiON.^  choose,  to  select,  to  extract    Ex* 
-TOR.t    cerpt,  «.  is  in  use. 
*Hale,     ^Ralegh,    tBamard. 
L.  Ex-eerp-ere,  -tem,  to  pluck  out 

EX-CHANGE,  t^.*.  -ee.     To  giw  and] 
receive  one  thing  for,  in  return  hr,  an* 
other. 

Chaucer  uses  Exchange  (as  Change  k\ 
now  used)  as  equivalent  to — variety.  **  W#»  | 
men  love  eichaunge,**     Un- 

EX-CHEAT,  V,  -OR.  L  e.  Eedteat,  (qv.) 

EX-CHEQUER, «.  v.    To  exekeguer,  u\ 
issue  process  against  any  one  in  Uie  Cc 
of  Exchequer.    The  s,  is  gen.  app.  to— 
Any  treasury,  lit  or  met 

EX-CISE,o.«.  <<  The  two  houses  at  Wc 

-ABLE,    minster,  who  call  themselves, 

-MAN.     they  are  often  called  in  this 

course,  the  Parliament,  had  at  this  tine  1 

fm.  ordinance,  that  is,  by  an  order  of 

houses,    laid    an    imposition,  which 

called  an  excite,  upon  wine,  beer,  ale, 

many  other  commodities,  to  be  paid  in 

manner  very  punctually  and  niethc 

set  down  by  them,  for  the  carrying  on 

war.     This  was  the  first  time  that  ever  < 

name  of  payment  of  excise  was  heard 

or  practised  in  England ;  laid  on  hy  ' 

who  pretended  to  be  the  most  jedmM 

any  exaction  upon  the  people." — Ctuttnim  ] 

D.  Aeeiiae.  ExcUe  and  Anixe,  say*  &,  MJ 
perhaps  from  Aceentug  and  Excentiu,  or  fiSili^1 
MMu,  (see  AssiZB,)  hfucauae  such  a  tuitk^j 
posed  by  the  Judgment  and  vott«  (sssf 
ooncessns)  of  an  a*size,  or  sitting  of  men  . 
for  that  purpose;  or,  he  adds,  as  D.  Te^f^*  4^ . 
quid  excisuwt,  sc  from  the  property  of  thoie  nb*^ 
jected  to  it.  The  latter  etynion  roeeives  eoal 
ation  from  the  application  of  Sp.5<««,  Tie  loot < 
tax ;  and  also  to  the  lessening  of  any  thing  If 
subtracting  some  small  part,  or  bj  euUtug 
sures  leiis. 


EX-CITE,  V,    To  move,  to  stir,  to 
-ABLE,     to  rouse,  to  animate,  to  inspirit 
-ATiON.   *  Brown.     ^Barrow, 
-KENT.     Pr-  Exeit-er  ;  Sp.  -ar  ;  It  EeeUmi  t 
Mxcitare,    In- 

-ATrvE.t 

EX-0I2S£,*tf. -SIGN.  ExciMonr-A.coDaag 
out  or  off;  extirpation,  destruction. 
*A,  Wood, 
L.  Excidcre,  to  cut  out,  (ejr,  sad  eeedirtt  to  est/ 


-INC. 
-ATE,*». 
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EX*CIiAIM, «.  #.  To  call  ont,  to  ay  out, 
-BK.  to  ndae  an  outcry ;  to  shout 

-cuuur-ioN.  aloud. 

-OSr.  Fr.  J?«eia»-«r ;  8p. -or;  It^#- 

rWiwtnr,-  L.  EMctmwaare,  to  call  out. 

EX-CLUDE,  9.    To  almt  out,  to  block  or 

•«-ioK.    bar  out,  to  debar ;  to  thrust  out, 

•romar.  eject,  expel,  or  emit ;  to  prevent 

-m.      or  hiiader  admisaion. 

•imT.    Tt.Exct-mrt;  Sp.  -mtr;  It.  Bteludtn; 
I»  BMcludere,  to  shut  oat. 

EX-COCT,*  w.  -ION.    To  boil  out,  to  force 
ostbfboObg,  to  boil  thoroughly. — *  Bacon, 
L  EMe^qmtrt,  to  boQ  out. 

£X^X)GITATE,  v.  -ion.*  "  Fr.  Exeogi- 
ler,~Mnoiisly  to  think,  earnestly  to  con- 
aider,  mtentzrely  to  study  of;  also,  to  invent 
hj  aenoos  tbiDkin^,  deviae  after  an  exact 
CQoiideratioii,  find  out  with  earnest  study." 
-Cte.  *^T.ElyoU 
ft,  Mwcfikn  If.  MacoffUan,    Un-ezcogitable. 

EXCOHMENOE,*  tr.    To  ezcommuni- 
eit&— *iro2nu^dL 
Ft  nrrowtiflBjw, — an  excommunication. 

EX-COMMUNICATE,  v,  s.  ad.  To 
•AnoK.  expel,  exclude,  prohibit  or  inter- 
'-ATot.  diet  frwn  coaMmmton  ;  i.  e.  from 
-ABJL  sharing  or  parddpating ;  from 
•vunoH.  eamitmmom  or  fellowahip  (with 
-mio,*  9.  the  iaithfuL>— *(7<^ton. 
ft.  Mae^mmmniar  ;  II.  Sctmrnnieart  ;  Mid.  L. 

•EX-CORIATE,  9.     To  Hay ;  to  pluck  or 

-ATioit.  strip  off  the  akin. — *Bnum,    ♦ 

^AIUE.  F^.  Emeorir^r  ;  fo.  -or ;  It.  Eteoriart, 
nSmat  tvrimm^  to  puU  on  the  hide  or  skio.— 

ttCORTICATE,' f».  To  strip  off  the 
Ittfc,  cor/ejk— *£9r^ 

CX<:REM£NT,  «.  So  named,  because 
-Au  (Mins.)  it  is  $eparated  from  the 

-inoDs.  nutriment  by  concoction,  and 
m,«.  cast  out  through  certain  pas- 
'VHL*  aages  which  nature  has  pro- 
'OVB'^  rioed.  It  is  also  app.  to  other 
•cttT-ioi.  tlungs  Meparated  or  distinct  from 
-o«T,i.  oi  the  substance  of  the  main  body, 
-cure,!*,  as— 

The  nails,  corns,  the  hair. 

>^ood,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
(Athens  Oxoil)  uses  the  v.  Excrementize. 

*PtUlum.    ^Brown.     tPaley, 

^S««rm-«»«;  It.  -*j»to;  Sp.  Exertmenio;  L. 
*ff»*»Uim^  Ihmi  ecceni-«rtf,  «strHu»t,  to  tepa- 
«>e.  8m  Kicsair  ao4  CsaTAiv. 

ttCRESCENT,  X.  A  growing  out ; 
*Bci.  that  which  grows  out ;  gen.  anp.  to 
-tRCT.  — that  which  grows  out  uselessly 

or  auperiluoilsly. 
-  fc-IawitCTwca;  8p.  -ttmcia;  It  Etcreteenzu; 
r'K'raemite,  Crom  Eaertsartt  to  grow  out 

EX<;RUCIATE,  e.  -ION.      To  inflict 
•weta  or  excessive  pains,  as  if  transfixed 
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upon  a  eros9 ;   to  torture,  to  torment,  to 
afflict  with  agony. 
Fr.  Exerucier  ;  L.  Bserueiare. 

EX-CULPATE,  V.     To  free  or  excuse 
-ION.    from  blame,  censure  or  condemna- 
-ORY.   tion. 
Fr.  Dncoulper ;  Sp.  Ditculpar  ;  It,  Seolpare, 

EX-CURSION,  8.  A  running  out,  ram- 
-s-iVB.  bling  or  roving,  or  wandering 
-IVE-LY.  about ;  a  digression,  a  departure, 
-NESS.      sc.  from  bounds  or  method. 

Fr.  8c  Sp.  Ssewtion  ;  L.  JEcctirno,  from  Bit- 
cumnt  to  ion  out.    Harvey  uses  the  «.  To  excur, 

EX-CUSE,  0.  «.  To  free  or  dear,  or 
-ABLE.  exempt  from  blame  or  accusa- 

-ABLY.  tion  ;  to  exculpate,  to  acquit, 
-ABLENESS.  to  release  or  discharge  from 
-ATORY.  penalty,  bond  or  obligation ;  to 
-ATION.  discharge,  to  disengage,  to  re- 
-ER.  mit — *Gower, 

-LESS.  Vt.  Exetutr ;  It .  Seusare,  escu$are  ; 

.„-  8p.  Esetuar  ;  L.  Exetuare  ;   eamd 

-iHu.  ^  1^^  crimine  Liberare,  exuerti  to  fiee 
-MENT.  firom  or  acquit  of  blame  or  accusa- 

tion.—Jlfarf  in.    In-  Un- 

EX-CUSS,*  V. -ION.  To  shake  off;  and 
thus,  according  to  the  legal  usage  in  Aylifl^, 
— to  dispossess,  to  seize. 

Excusaunki  in  Bacon,  is — a  shaking,  sift- 
ing, searching,  inquiring ;  and  thus  equiva- 
lent to  Ditcustion, 
*Lord  Cobham  in  Fox.  Stillingfieet. 

L.  Ex-euUre,  "CUitum,  to  shake  off;  (ea,  and 
quaUre,  to  shake.) 

EX-ECBATE,  or  Ez-secrate,  v.  To 
-ABLE,  pray  or  utter  vows  for  the  with- 
-ably.  holding  or  withdrawing  sacred  or 
-ATION.  holy,  or  divine  protection ;  to  pray 
-ATORY.  for  or  imprecate  divine  wrath  ;  to 
curse,  to  abominate,  to  have  or  hold  accursed, 
in  utter  detestation  or  abomination. 

Fr.  Ex*er-er ;  Sp.  -ar ;  It.  Eteerare ;  L.  Ex- 
eerarit  ex-Morari,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  holy  or 
taertd.    See  Sacasd.    In- 

EX-ECUTE,  or  Ex-secute,  t;.  To  follow 
-ER,  or  -OR.  out,  sc.  to  the  end ;  to  the  ful- 
-ERSHiP,  or  filment  or  completion ;  to  the 
-ORSHiF.  act,  effect  or  full  performance : 
-ION.  and  thus,  to  act  or  effect,  to 

-lONER.  use,  to  perform,  fulfil  or  com- 
-IVE.  plete  :  to  perform,  sc  the  sen- 

-IVELY.  tence  or  adjudication  of  the 
-ORY.  law ;  and  thus,— to  kill  or  put 

-RESS.  to  death  ;  to  slay. 

-RIX.  Fr.  Exieut-tr  ;   Sp.  -ar  ;   It.  Bie- 

guire ;  L.  BX'tqui,  tx^equi,  exeetUtUt  to  follow 
out.    Un- 

EX-EGETICAL,*  ad.  -LY.t    Adjudica- 
tory, directory,  explanatory. 
*Bp.  Taylor.  Locke.    ^Bp.  Butt. 

Gr.  EfnYnrucof,  from  ItSrrrttvBat,  (ef,  and  inr«i- 
<r9af,  dueert,  txistimore,)  to  lead  or  guide,  to  act  as 
guide  or  director ;  to  adjudge,  expound  or  explain, 
sc.  what  is  right  and  lawAi). 
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EX-EMPT,  «.  ad.    To  except  or  take  out, 

-ION.        from  or  away ;  ana  Chua,  met— 

-  iNii.        to  free  from,  releaae,  acquit  or  die- 

-ITIOU8.*  charge,  sc.  a  gpeneral  rule  or  law. 

*H.  More. 
Fr:  SxtmpUr  :  It.  EtetUwrt ;  Sp.  Bxtntar;  L. 
Ex-i$mert,   emptum,  to  take  out ;  {ex,  and  emtre, 
which  anciently  tlgnifled  tollere,  to  take  up.)  Un- 
Also  Perempt,  Prompt,  Redeem. 

EX-ENTERATE,*  v.  -lON.t    To  diaem- 
bowel,  to  draw  out  the  entraiU  or  bowels. 
*Burton.  Purcfuu.     ^Broum. 
Fr.  ExenUrer}  L.  EstnUrart;  Gr.  £(<vrep<C- 
c(v,  tviteerare,  to  debowel,  or  disembowel,  (e(, 
and  cvrepa,  iriaoera,  the  bowels.) 

EX-£QUIES,orEx-sEQUiES,«.  App.to— 
-QUI- AX.,  the  funeral  procesaion;  the  funeral 
-ous.*     rites  or  solemnitiesb — *DrayUm. 

Fr.  Exequ-etf  Sp.  -ta«;  It.  E$9quUf  L.  ExMe- 
quia.  E3c$equif  est  tequi  pompam  funehrem  ad 
sepulturam ;  to  follow  the  funeral  pomp  \o  buriaL 

EX-ERCE,*  V.  To  keep  in  practice,  in 
-isE,  V.  9.  use,  in  regular  and  habitual  em- 
-ISBABLE.  ployment ;  to  inure  to  ;  to  train 
-I8ER.  up  in ;  to  practise. 

-ITATION.    ExerciKf  as  voluntary  employ- 
-ENT.t         ment,  is  opposed  to  involuntary 

labour ;  actual  work. — *Chaucer.  ^Ayl^. 
Fr.  Rmere-er;  Sp.  -iter;  It.  Eitreert,  utrei- 
tare;  L.  Bxereere:  ex,  and  areere;  Gr.  A^-ccv, 
Vrhidi  (Lennep)  properly  denotes — ^vel  aliis  septo 
et  munlmento  esse,  vel  mihi ;  to  be  an  encloaure 
or  fence  or  a  fortreM  to  others,  or  to  myself.  And 
thus  the  L.  ExereiiitSt  4ui  sub  diaeiplhiA  eerta 
areetur,  1.  e.  continetur ;  because  it  is  Acp/  in  or 
eoitflned  under  a  strict  dUacipllne.  DIs-  Vn-  Also 
Co-erce. 

BX-ERT,  V.  -ION.  More  properly  Ex-tert. 
To  push  or  thrust  out  or  forth;  to  put 
forth,  sc.  with  effort,  with  energy ;  to  la- 
bour or  endeavour  strenuously. 

li.  Ex-4€reref  to  push  or  thrust  forth,  ic.  Itom 
the  sur&ce.    See  Sx&ies.    X7n- 

EXESION,*  t.   An  eating  oviU'-*Br9um. 
L.  Exedere,  txeeue,  to  eai  out. 

EX-ESTUATIOK,*  a.     A  boiling  out 
or  over. — *  Boyle. 
L.  Exeettuare,  to  boil  out  or  over. 

EX-FOLIATE,  v.    To  scale  off  in  thin, 
-ION.      superficial  portions. 
-IVE,  «.    Fr.  E^oUatioUf  ej^foUxii/;  L.  EXf  aud 
folium,  a  leaf;  Low  L.  Exfoliare,  folia  deoerpere. 
The  word  is  confined  to  surgical  works. 

EX-HALE,  V.  To  breathe  out,  to  throw 
-ABLE.  forth,  to  draw  forth  a  fume,  reek 
-ATioN.  or  vapour,  to  evaporate ;  gen.  to 
-MENT.     throw  or  draw  forth. 

FT.  Exhal-er ;  Sp.  -or  ;  It  EtaXare',  L.  Exhalare, 
to  breathe  out.    In- 

EX-HALE,  0.  To  hale  or  haul,  draw  or 
drag  out ;  in  the  language  of  ancient  Pistol. 

EX-HAUST,  V.  ad.  To  draw  out  or  forth, 
-IBLE.  to  empty,  to  drain;  to  draw  or 
-ION.  drain  off,  sc.  the  sap  of  life  or 
-LESS,  strength,  the  spirits ;  and  thus,  to 
-MENT.*  wear  out,  to  fatigue. 
*Cabbala,  (James  L) 
L.  Exkaurire,  exkauetum, to  draw  out;  {ex,  and 
haurire,  to  draw ;  Gr.  Aintcik)    In-  Un- 
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£X-H£R£DATION,*«.  Vt.BOMiir, 
— ^to  disherit  or  disinherii  ,•  to  deprive  of 
therightaoftnAmtenef.   See  Hbbedrait. 
*HammoHd. 

EXHIBIT,  V.  «.    To  hold  forth ;  to  oiler, 
-EK.         to  propose,  to  show,  to  preMst} 
-ION.        to  bring  or  put  forth. 
-lONEIU     ^*  Exkib^i  Sp.  -<r;  It.  StOin: 
-rVE.*        ^  Exhi-btre,  to  hold  florth. 

-IVBLY.*   -ORY.t     *WaierUmd.  U.Wartes. 

EX-HILARATE,  «.  -ion.    To  cheer,  to 
gladden,  to  enliven. 

Fr.  ExkUarer!  L.  Bxkilarart,  to  deer,  to 
gladden. 

EX-HORT,    «.    a.      To    encoonge,  to 
-ATION.    hearten,   to  animate,  to  excito, 
-ER.         admonish,  adviae,  persuade. 
-ATIVB.     Fr.  Ex-korier;  Bp.  -oriar;  IL  Stnr- 
-ATORT.  ^''''  ^*  -BdEAortert,  to  encoorage. 

EXHUMATION,*  •.    A  taking  out  of 
the  ground ;  diainterment — *  Seward. 

EX-ICCATE.    See  Ez-siccate. 

EX-ICONIZE,*  V.    To  image  fortk,  to 
delineate,  to  depicture. — ^Hammond, 
Gr.  EH«MV(Ce(v,  Ef-Jlitftre,  ef-fonun. 

EX-IGENT,  a.  Driving  or  forcing,  •- 
-ENCB.  forcing,  extorting;  of  prewng, 
-ENCir.  urgent,  immediate,  extreme  neees- 
-IBLE.*  sity.  Andthet.  iausedase^aivi- 
lent  to,-^xtr9mity  ;  and  also  to  em^  term. 
Ezigible,— to  be  exacted,  to  be  requirei 

*  BoUngbroke. 

Fr.  Extent,  -aitoef  It.  Eeig-nte,  -eeu;  U 
J%iffen*,  p.  p.  of  Exig-ne,  to  drire  oaL  Bee 
Exact. 

EXIGUOUS,*  a.  -uiTY.t    Minute,  fittki 
small.— •PAiTijw.     tJJoyfe. 

L.  Exiguue  ;  perhaps  from  Bxio-«r«,  to  dim* 
fbree  out ;  beixiig  app.  to  tueh  tiilngi  «  on  w 
easily  driven  m  Ibroed  out. 

EXILE,  V.  e.  -MBNT.*    To  send  oat  of  tte 

land,  out  of  the  country ;  to  banish. 

*Woitott.  Evelyn.  ^^ 

Fr.  ExiUr;  It.  EeUiarej  L.  Bxtilart,m^ 
(Von.)  from  Sxsilire,  or  rather  Exsnl,  nffOOt 
Bxaolf  quasi  ex  solo,  from  the  toil  or  tand. 

EXILE,*  oA-iTY.t    Cons.— Minute,  thin, 

slender,  small. — *^Bacou.    ^Paletf. 

Fr.  ExiU  ;  L.  Bxilie ;  perhaps  by  syneope.  H9« 
Voss.  from  Ef«TiiX-oc,  which  denotes  tnf'i^ 
idum,  obeeurum :  fi>r  those  things  are  csUcd  em 
(««Ma,)  which  are  so  mioute,  and  thin,ssiaiwf 
to  be  perceptible.  May  it  not  be  ex-Wlit,  »^» 
that  may  go,  or  pass,  or  be  passed,  out  f 

EX-ILITION,*  a.    More  correct^  trit- 
ten  Ex-eilition. 

Leaping,  or  springing  out — *Br9mn. 
h.  Ex-Hlire,  to  leap  out    flee  Exoiff. 

EXIMIOUS,*  ad.  Select,  choice  i  td 
thna— exeeUent.^*^W<er.  Banm.  ^^ 
L.  Eximiue,  quasi  exemphts  c«  «xtrs  m" 
positus ;  aa  if  taken  out  and  pL^ed  b«3[»°f  ^^ 
part  app.  to  animals  selected  for  lacnfiee.-^** 
And  see  Eoasoxous. 

EX-INANITION,*  r.  Cockcnmhu^ 
V.    To  exinanitef  which  he  expUiaS^w 
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mtke  empty,  to  spoil,  weaken  or  make  of 
BO  foTOB. — ^Jffamaumd,  Barrow. 
L.  Ft  i»nkm,  to  emptj  out. 

£XjIVTRICAT£»*  v.    To  disentangle. 

EX-IST,  or  Ex-si8T,  V.  To  stand  out,  sc 
-ENT.  from  the  surface ;  and  thus,  to 
-ucE.  canse  a  (new  or  fresh)  sensation. 
-Ewnr.  See  To  Be,  and  Esssncb. 
-ENTiii.*  Chaucer  uses  Existence  emph.  as 
we  ihooid  use  reaUtu  : — ^To  see  a  friend  in 
tiisUeetj  from  him  m  appearance. 
*B^Barle». 

L.  Exitt^ere,  or  uuiiUre,  to  stand  out  In- 
VMI- Pte- Un- 

EX-IgTlMATION,*  «.  Opinion,  valu- 
ttion.-— *%c«a<or. 

L.  Rthiiimtiot  ftom  BjtUUmaret  msUmart,  to 
Ix  a  psfM  <ir  Tahw. 

EX'IT, «,   Waj  or  passage  out ;  departure. 
L  Ex-ire,  -Hmm,  to  go  out. 

EX-ITIAL,*  ad.  -ioos.t  Deadly,  mortal, 
destmctiTe.— *JBwfyii.     ^Homilies. 

L  jKctfiaJM,  bom  ««^<r«,  -<<««,  to  go  oat ;  and 
iMBce.  cn'liiMi,  deatb,  and  txitialu,  deadly. 

EXODUS,  jk  ExooB.  The  way  or  passage 
cat,  egreas,  departure ;  the  eod,  termination 
or  ttndusion  ;  the  catastrophe. 

Alio,  a  dramatic  entertainment  introduced 
at  the  cii^  of  the  regular  play.  Mr.  Twin- 
■g  calls  it,  the  amcbtding  act ;  Aristotle, 
1^  part  which  has  no  choral  ode  after  it 

Bx9duM, — the  g^ing  out  or  departure  of 
dw  Israelitet  from  ^^gy^t — recoided  in  the 
secrad  book  of  Moses.  • 

Gr.£Mov.  Bxodm;  L.  Exodium;  Fr.  Sxode; 
iLEndt;  Bp.  Bxedo. 

EXOLUTION.    See  Ez-solution. 

BXOMO-LOOESIS,*  «.  A  common 
confcasion.— *^  Taylor, 

<iL  Ui^ixoXarptintt  from  «^oM«Xo7-eiv,  to  eonfeia 
{fit  e|i«r»  aUlte,  and  Xo^m,  speech,) 

EXONERATE,  v.  -ion.  To  free  from 
bad  or  horthen ;  to  disburthen ;  to  free  or 
reUere  from  charge;  to  relieve,  to  dis- 
cha^.    L.  Exonerare. 

£XORABL£,*<K2..ATiON.t  That  can  or 
n^  be  pKfailed  upon  by  prayer ;  that  can 
or  nay  be  persuaded. 
^ffeUmuL  Barrow.     ^Beau.  ^  F. 
Vir.  ft  ^  Bxorable;  It  Etembile;  L.  Exora- 
WiiL    la. 

BX-ORBITATE,*  v.  To  go  or  move 
-AXT.  oat  of  an  orHt  or  circle ;  to  move 
-aiTiY.  out  o^  deviate  from,  the  regular 
'ARCE.  course  or  patb ;  to  exceed  bounds ; 
-Axcr.  to  go  out  of  or  beyond  compass ; 
ta  dcfiate  fi^m  rule  or  order.  **  He  did 
aawiitaif  fnm  the  way  of  honesty." — Hoi- 
bad  <«  He  exerhiiatei  from  the  law." — 
Ayme.    And  thus  exorbitant  is, — 

Irregular,   enormous,  immoderate,  ex- 
«»sive.— •Pryji«e.  Holland, 
ft-  ExarM-^mt;  8p.  -mrie;    It  EeorbiianU; 
•ntne. 
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EX-ORCISE,  V.  To  bind  by  oath ;  to 
-ER.  charge  upon  oath ;  and  thus,  by  the 
-iNOw  use  of  certain  words,  and  perform- 
-cisii.  ance  of  certain  ceremonies,  to  snb- 
-cisT.  ject  the  devil  and  other  evil  spirits 
to  command,  and  exact  obedience. 

Mins.  calls  an  exorcist,  a  conjurer ;  and 
it  is  so  used  by  Shak. ;  and  exorcism,  conju- 
ration. 

Vr,  SxoreiM-er ;  Sp.  Hir;  It  Ssorciztare;  L 
Exoreitare ;  Gr.  E(opiuC~«*' ' — cf^i  and  opKiC-ettr, 
adjurarst  Sacramento  adigere ;  from  eptcov,  Jura> 
mentum  quasi  Bepium,  ic.  veritatis. — Lennep. 

EX-ORDIUM,  s.  -lAL.*  A  beginnmg,  a 
pre&ce. — *T.  Warton. 

Fr.  Exorde;  It.  Bsordio;  Sp.  Bxordio;  L.  Ex- 
ordium, from  exordiri,  to  begin  from. 

EX-GRNATION,**.  Decoration,  adorn- 
ing, or  ornament — *  Wilson,  B.  Jonson. 

L.  Bxomatio,  from  exomare,  to  deck  or  dress 
out 

EX-OSSATION,'*.  -EOU8.t  Exosseous,— 
Boneless,  without  bone. — *  Bacon,   ^  Brown. 
L.  Ex-c$,  boneless. 

EX-OTERIC,  ad.  s.  Exoteric,  is  app. 
-AL.  to  —  External  professions  of 

-ALLY.  doctrine;    public   doctrines; 

-OT-ic,s,ad,  and  thus  is,  external,  open, 
-ICAL.  public. 

-ERY.*  Exotic, — external;   and  thus, 

foreign,  or,  according  to  our  old  Eng., 
outlandish. — 'Search, 

Ft. Bxo-tique ;  8p.  -tieo;  It  Etoiieo;  L.  Exo- 
Heut;  Or.  EfMrepucor,  octernal,  c^mtmov,  foreign; 
from  «f  M,  out,  forth. 

EX-PAND,  o.    To  throw  or  lay,  to  stretch 

-PANSE.      or  spread,  open;    to  dilate,  to 

-PANS- ED.  extend,  to  widen,  to  broaden. 

-IBLE.         *Marlow  8f  Chaipman. 

-IBILITY.     It  Btpandere;    L.  Expanders,    to 

-ION  5P*^  ^"^  ("'   ^^^  pandere,  which 

'  voss.   thinks   is   from  Gr.  ^aivcfv, 

""*•  whence  avaXoymt  may  be    ^oirrof, 

-URB.  aperlus,  open.)    Un-  R«>pand. 

EX-PATIATE,  V.  or  Ex-spatiate.  To 
-ION.  roam,  to  occupy,  to  spread  through, 
-or.  room  or  space ;  to  rove  or  ramble; 
to  make  excursions,  to  enlarge  or  extend, 
or  give  extent  or  enlargement  to ;  to  take 
a  wider  or  more  extensive  range. 
L.  Bxspatiari. 

EX-PATRIATE,  e.  Cot  has  Expatria- 
tion and  Expatrie,  which  last  he  explains — 
**  from  home,  banished,  absent  from,  or  out 

of  his  own  country." 

L.  Ex,  and  paMa,  oar  eoontvy.  or  paternal 
land.  The  word  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
familiarly  used  in  En^h  till  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.    Fr.  Bxpatrier, 

EX-PECT,  V.  #.  or  Ex-spect.  To  look 
•ANT,  ad.  s.  out ;  to  stand,  stay  or  await, 
-ance.  upon  the  look  out  for;  to 

-ANCY.  await  the  coming ;  to  look 

-ER.  for  or  await  an  event;    to 

-INGLY.  see  the  probability  or  likeli- 

•ABLE.* ^TION. hood  of  an  event:  some- 
-ATivE,  ad,^s.X  times,  with  a  subaud.  of  hope 
or  fear. — *  Brown.     ^Fox.    tWotton. 


EXP 

It.  Asptttare;  L.  Etupeetare,  to  look  out.  8*- 
tpeetanU*  sippe  cximas  tpeeteuttU  etxoL — Vn$$. 
In-Un- 

EX-PECTORATE,  ».      To  throw    or 
-ION.      heave  out,  eject  or  emit  from  the 
-xvE, «.   breut     Used  chiefly  ill  medical 
works.     L.  Ex-peeioraref  -pectus, 

EX-PEDIATE/  V,  To  free,  disentangle 
-ENT,  ad.  8.  or  disenthrall,  from  that  which 
-£NCE.  holds  fast  or  retains ;    to  free 

-ENCT.  from  hinderance,  entanglement 

-ENTLY.  or  im-pe-diment !  to  set  free 
-DITB,  V.  ad.  for  motion,  for  flight;  and  thus, 
-DiTELY.  to  set  forward,  give  a  quick  or 
-DiT-ioN.  ready  way;  give  speed  or 
-lous.  despatch  to;    to  quicken,  to 

-lOUSLT.  hasten,  to  accelerate. 
-ivE,t  ad.  Expedient,  the  s.  is~a  quick, 
prompt,  ready  way  or  means ;  sometimes, 
a  by-way  or  path,  taken  instead  of,  or  to 
avoid,  the  direct  way ;  and  thus,  a  shift  or 
device,  an  evasion. 

Expedient,  the  ad, — quick,  ready,  easy, 
apt,  convenient,  suitable,  fit,  or  proper. 

An  expedition, — a  march  or  journey,  or 
voyage,  requiring  promptness  or  despatch ; 
and  thus  Shak.  uses  Expedience,  He  also 
uses  Expedient  as  Expeditious  is  now  com. 
used. 

Burnet  uses  the  v,  £jr-pede,  opp.  to  im- 
pede.— *Sir  E,  Sandys,     ^  Bacon. 

L.  Bxped-ier;  Sp.  -ir;  li.  Etpedire.  Fr.  Ex- 
pid-ieni;  Sp.  -iente ;  It.  Etpediente;  L.  Exped-ire. 
Expedire  didtur,  qui  pedem  retentum  liberal ;  he 
U  said,  expedire,  who  sets  at  liberty  a  foot  held 
fiist.    See  Despatch.    In-  Uib- 

EX-PEDITATE,  v.  -iom.  L.  Ex-pedi- 
tare; — a  word,  (Mins.)  usual  in  the  forest, 
signifying  to  cut  out  the  balls  of  the  dogg's 
foot,  for  the  preservation  of  the  king's 
game.  Euerie  one  that  xeepeth  any  great 
dogs  not  expeditated  forfeiteth  to  the  king 
three  shillings,  four-pence.  —  Crompton, 
Jurisd.  p.  152,  Manwood  says,  that  the 
three  claws  of  the  fore-foot  on  the  right 
side  shall  be  cut  off  by  the  skin;  and 
Rastell,  citing  Charta  de  ForestA,  c.  6, 
describes  the  lowing  of  dogs  in  the  same 
manner.     L.  Ex,  and  pede,  the  foot. 

EX-PEL,  V,  To  drive  or  force  out,  to 
-LER.  eject ;  to  hold  or  keep  out,  off 

-PULSE.      or  away ;  to  exclude. 
-PULS-ER.    Fr*  Expulser ;  L.  EXpellere,  to  force 
or  drive  out.    See  Pdlss. 


-IN  a. 

-ION. 


-IVE. 


EX-PEND,  V,     To  weigh ;   and  thus,  to 
-ITURE.  balance,  examine,  consider; 

-PENSE.  and    as    money  in   ancient 

-PEN8E-FUL.    times  was  not  counted  but 
-IVE.  weighed,  the   L.  Expendere, 

-IVELY.  Eng.  Expend,    is,  —  to  pay 

-ivENESs.         away  money,  lay  it  out,  dis- 
-FULLY."  tribute  or  dispose  of  it;  to 

-LESst.  pay,    discharge,    or    defray 

costs  and  charges. 
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Expensefui,  as  we  now  use  £xpentiw,  h 
not  unusual :  foil  of  expense,  costly 

*  Weaver,     ^Milton, 

It.  Spendere;  h.  Expend-ete,  to  vei^  Mt 
In-Un- 

EX-PERIENCE,  v,  s.  To  try,  prove, 
-ENCEE.*  essay;    to  make  trial;  to 

-ENT.t  search  or  inquire,  to  letrn 

-MENT,  V,  s.  or  ascertain  by  trial,  bj  re> 
-MBNT-AL.  peated  trials;  by  praetioe. 
-ALLY.  And  thus.  Experience, «.  ii- 

-ALIST.  Knowledge  or  wisdom  a^ 

-ER.  quired  or  gained  by  repeated 

-ARiAN,t  ad.  s,  trial,  by  frequent  and  re- 
-ATOR.t  peated  proof;  by  practice. 

Experieneer  is  used  by  Digby  u  we  not 
use  Experimentalist, 

*Dighy.         ^Beau,  8f  F,    iBoyte, 
Ft.  ExpSri'menter,  -enee,  «.;  It  Biperi-tna, 
-mento;   Sp.  Ssperieneith  experimenh;  L  St- 
perirU  {ex,  and  periri;  Gr.  nct^ar,  t^tiy.)  6t» 
Expzax.    In-  Un- 

EX-PERRECTION,*  s,  A  rising,  tm- 
ing,  or  waking  up. — *NoUtmd, 

L.  Exper-giati,  -rectus,  to  roase,-  to  rise  ar 
raiie  ujk 

EX-PERT,  v.*  ad.  -bess.  An  etpert  na 
is  one  who  has  die  readiness,  sdroitaea^ 
presence  of  mind,  of  experience,  of  tbhA 
practice.    And  thus — 

Ready,  adroit,  dexterous,  skilfoL 
Expertly f  though    in  common  conver- 
sational usage,  has  not  occurred  in  writing. 

Spenstf, 
Ft. Expert;  It. Bsperto;  L.  Expaiiu^ftm*- 
ariri.    See  Expsbibncx.    In-  Un- 

EX-PETIBLE,*  ad.   That  may  or  tiioaU 
be  sought  for ;  coveted. — *HoOand, 
L.  SxpetibilU,  from  ex-petere,  te  seek  iBst. 

EX-PIATE,  V,  To  atone  for  impim  hf 
-ATION.  pious  deeds ;  to  atone  bs,  to 

-ATORY.  annul,  guilt  or  the  coms* 

-able.  quenoes  of  guilt,  by  ynt 

-ATORious.*  deeds ;  to  atone  or  mike  ii> 
paration  for ;  te  avert  by  atonement  oracii 
of  piety, — *Bp,  Taylor. 

Fr.  Expi-er;  8p.  -or;  It,  Eepkare;  J^iJ^jJJ 
{ex,  and  piare,  from  fkrne;)  "Unde  ail  »*"5 
rcperi."— ro«*.  Impiare,  (i.  e.  impii  •««e,)jjj 
expiate,  are  contraries.  Mins.  Mjfit  To  P*? 
God  by  sacrifice  and  prayer ;  to  purge  fsA  dcti* 
by  lacrlfice.' 

EX-PIL  ATE,»  t;.    To  tokc  out  of  a  thiek 

-lON.t    or  close  quantity  or  number;  to 

-0R.t      pluck  out ;  to  plunder,  to  rol^ 

^Bp,HalL    iJkuueL    tBnw», 

Fr.  Expite ;  L.  Ex-pUore ;  pilsre,  ft«J* 

mXaw,  detuare,  to  thicken,  to  slow  tiikk  ««>^ 

EX-PIRE,  V.  (More  properly  ^r^*) 
-ATION.  To  breathe  out  j  to  utter  oi  ^ij 
- INO.       the  last  breath,  and  oops.—*'  *•» 


-T 


to 


-^   pass  away  as  a  breatk  * 

vapour;  to  determine,  end,  ^^^""f^ 
Fr.  Expir-tr;  Bp.  -ar:  It  Sspkoref  t-Mt- 
pirare,  to  breathe  out.    Un- 

EX-PISC ATION,*  ».    Afisbii^o* 
*  Chapman.     L,  Expiscori,  to  fiin  oot. 


EXP 


EXP 


EX-PLAIN,  9.  To  smoothcn  or  make 
-AUABLS.  smooth  or  plain  ;  to  declare  or 
-aim.  make  dear,  evident,  or  mani- 
•AHannK.  feat;  to  express  clearly;  to 
-AjriTOiT.  iflastrate;  to  inteipret  or  ex- 
-iUTivK.  pound :  to  expose,  to  lay  open. 
Ft.  Rgpfam-tr :    Sp.  -or;    L.  Ss^lanare,  to 


EX-PLAT/  r.     To  unfold,  to  explain. 

ib,  nd  plat;  Fr.  Pte$Mer,  to  plash,  to  bow,  to 
kM  or  piMt  (joung  branchos)  oae  within  an- 
iihtr.— Col. 

EX-PLETION.*  s.    A  filling  out,  fulfill- 
-T-iTZ,ad.i.  ing,  or  aeeomplishmenL 
-oai.  Expieiive,  —  app.  to  certain 

words  or  lyllables,  whlQb  seem  to  be  used 
rather  to  Jill  mU  the  line  than  add  to  the 
weaae.—*KittiRgbeek. 
L  M*-pUrt,  -jUKtwm,  to  fill  out. 

EX-PLICATE,  ».  ad*     To  unfold,  to 
-Aiu.       untwine  or  untwist,  to  evolve ;  to 
-ATfoii.    explain  ;    to  make    straight    or 
-AnvB.     plain,  clear  or  manifest. 
-ATQKT.      Bp.  Taylor.     ^Hak.- 

'^'  ¥r,  £xpti-qm£r :  Sp. -«ar;  U.'B»pU' 

-ITLT.  ea/#;  L.  M*-pUcaT€^  to  unfold,  to 
•mm.*  UBiwine,  or  untwist.  See  Plt,  Plx- 
-AT0t.t     cATwaa.    In- 

EX-PLODE,  V.    To  clap  off,  to  drive  off 

-OL        by  clapping  of  nands  ;   to  go  or 

•••lox.    cause  to  go  off,  to  expel, — with 

-nv.       much  noise ;    and,  gen.  to  expel 

or  qect,  to  rcrject ;  to  drive  out  (of  use  or 

praedoe). 

Pr.  JSxpl-oder,  -auder;  L.  Xx-ploderet  to  clap 
OQtaroC    See  Apr  LA  vn. 

EX-PLOrr,  9.  t.  '•  Fr.  ExpUncter,  —  to 
-iM.*  perform,  despatch;  act,  execute, 
-TOt.*    achieve." — Coi. 

Aa  Exploitt  emph. — Any  thing  aecom- 
fUAcd,  or  achieved,  or  performed,  (subaud. 
vitk  some  danger  or  difficulty ;  some  pre- 
ODaKnee.)    ^Holland,    iUdaL 

fr.  f.  M*^Met,  done,  performed,  (Sk.)  qd.  ex- 
Ftitaiwi,  (aee  Exvlic  atk,)  or,  aceording  to  Hlna. 
nfUtmm,  (tee  &LPi>BTa.)  Men.  from  Sxplieart; 
tmt,  Ex-pUeUum^  ^lieiuMt,  -pUeiwm,  -pUium  — 
EtptmL 

EX'PLORE,  0.    To  seek,  search,  or  in- 

-ATioir.   quire  into ;   to  tiy  or  prove  by 

-ATOR.    searching;    to   pry  or   examine 

-ATOtT.  into. — *Broum, 
<n.  Fr.  Esplor-^r;  Sp.  -iw;  It.  Baplorare; 

..-.•-  *L.  Bx-plorare,  l.  e.  pioratu  tentare 
^  •  aalmnm,  to  try  to  affect  the  mind  by 
'^03n,  weeping,  aa  they  naually  do  who  are 
wrtiwieiiilim  to  obtain  pardon  for  an  offence,  or 
VI  tamest  to  aceompUth  any  thing  or  purpoae.— 
^iHL  Heoee  gen.,  he  adds,  to  aeek  or  search, 
ttit  yen  may  learn.    See  DiPLoas.    Un- 

EX<P0LIATIOK.    See  Ex-spoliation. 

EX-POBT,  9.  t.    To  bear  or  carry  out. 
•Afiov.   fcporte,— articles  of  commerce 
•Bi.        tarrUd  out  of  one  country  or  place, 
•ad  mperigdf  or  carried  into,  another. 
Pr.  KMpwttrs  I*.  Xx-p^rtare,  to  carry  out.  Ee* 
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KX-POSE,  «.  To  put  or  lay  out ;  put  or 
-EDNES8.  lay  open,  sc.  to  view,  for  ex- 
-INO.  amination;   to  make  clear  or 

-iTioM.  plain,  to  explain;  to  make 
-iTOR.  known,  to  show  openly,  dis- 

-ITORT.  cover,  disclose,  make  manifest. 
-VRE.  Expound  is,  by  general  usage, 

-POUND,  9.   to  lay  open,  sc.  the  meaning ; 
-POUNOBR.  and  thus,  to  explain,   to  in- 
-PON-ENT.   terpret 
•ENTIAL.      Exponent, — in  Mathematics. 

"Ft.  SX'poter ;  Sp.-poner;  iLEtponere,-  L.SX' 
ponere,  to  put,  place,  or  set  out.    Un- 

EX-POSTULATE,  9,  To  demand  or 
-ION.  require,  as  a  right;  to  remonstrate, 
-ORY.  as  against  an  invasion  of  right ;  to 
dispute  on  matter  of  right ;  to  dispute,  to 
discuss,  to  debate;  to  investigate,  to  ex- 
amine. 

Fr.  Sxposiuter  /  It.  Espotiulari ;  L.  Ex-pot- 
tukire. 
EX-PRESS,  v.  «.  ad.  To  press  or  squeeze 
-EDLY.  out,  force  out  by  pressure ;  to 
-IBLB.  press  or  force  out,  sc.  the  form 
-ION.  or  manner,  the  image ;  and  thus, 

-INO.  to  present  or  represent,  to  por- 
-IVE.  tray,  to  delineate  or  describe  the 

•rvELT.      image  or  likeness ;  to  resemble. 
-IVENESS.  To  press  or  force  out;  to  utter  or 
-LT.  give  utterance  to;  and  thus,  to 

-NE88.  present  or  represent,  delineate 
-MENT.*  or  describe,  the  ideas  or  thoughts ; 
-uRE.t  to  declare  them,  show  or  exhibit 
them,  clearly ;  in  clear  and  firm  marks  or 
characters,  terms  or  words;  in  decisive 
language.    And  gen. — 

To  represent,  to  delineate,  to  describe,  to 
signify  or  designate,  to  denote. 

An  express, — a  messenger  or  message 
despatched,  for  some  express,  i.  e.  some 
dear,  direct,  or  especial  purpose. 

*Fabyan.     iShak. 

Pr.  Sx-primtri  Sp.  -prsuar;  It.  Bsprimere; 
L.  Bx-primere,  -prtuum.    In-  Un- 

EX-PROBRATE,'  9.  -lON.t     To  hold 

out,  to  show  forth,  as  vicious,  shameful  or 

scandalous  ;    to  reproach  or  upbraid  with. 

*Bp.  Taylor,  Brown.     ^Not  uncommon  in 

older  Di9ines. 

L.  Bx-probrm^t  {ex,  and  probrum,  which  signi- 
fies, gen.~Any  thing  not  consentaneous  to  virtue.) 
Opprobry. 

EX'PROPRIATED,*  pt.  -xiON.t    "  Fr. 
Exproprie, — expropriated,  put  from  the  pro- 
priety  of,  deprived  of  all  propriety  in.** — Cot. 
*  Boyle.    ^W.Mountague. 

EX-PUGN,  9.  From  Jj.  Expugnare,  to 
beat,  to  overpower.  Cot  has,  "  Expugner, 
— to  expugne,  force,  break  open,  or  into  by 
violence;  win  by  assault;  vanquish,  con- 
quer, overcome.  Expugnable, — expugnable, 
&c  Expugnateurt—tM^  expugner,  &c.  Ex- 
pugnaiion, — an  expugnation."     Un- 

EX-PUNGE,  9.    To  strike  out ;  to  efface. 

-PUNCTION.  L.  Bx-pungere,  to  prick  oot;  pro- 
-PUNOINQ.  pcrly  (says  Gee.)  app.  to  letters, 
when  they  are  struck  out,  puncto  stylL 


EXS 


£XT 


EX-PURGATE,  v.    To  cleanse  or  clear 
-ION.  out,  to  eject  or  expeL 

-OR.  *MiUon.    ^Bp,  HalL 

-CRT.  L.  BspurgHirt,  -atum,  to  eleaate  oat 

-0RI0U8.*      -purge/  V,     -PUROINO.t 

EX-QUIRE,*  9.      Exquisite  is,— Sought, 

-QUis-iTE.  picked,  culled,  chosen  or  choice, 

-ITELY.       select ;  and  thus,  excellent,  per- 

-iTENEffs.   feet,  exact,  elaborate. 

*Sandyt. 

Fr.  Sxquis  ;   It.  BaquUUo  ;  Sp.  Bxquitiio  ;  L. 
Exguititut,  firom  exquirertf  to  search  out.    Over- 

EX-SANGUIOUS,  ad.    (Corruptly,  Ex- 
anguiotu.)    Without  blood,  bloodless. 
L.  Bx-$angui»  ;  Fr.  -ongne. 

EX-SCIND,*  V.    To  cut  off ;  and  thus  to 
destroy. — *Barrow, 
L.  Bxteindertt  to  cut  out  or  oS.  See  Scimiblx. 

EX-SCRIBE,*  «.      To  write  out;   and 
thus,  to  copy.-~*^.  Jonson. 
L.  Bxtcribere,  to  write  out. 

EX-SECTION,*  *.    A  cutting  out 
'Boyle.    L.  Ex-secare,  to  cut  out  or  off. 

EX-SICCATE,  V.    (Corruptly,  Ex-iccatey 
-ANT,  ad,  t,   &C.)     To  dry  or  drain  out ;  to 
-ATiON.         press  out  moisture;   to  free 
-ATivE.         from  moisture  or  humidity. 
L.  Bxnee-ar«t  -atom,  to  dry  out. 

EX-SOLUTION,  s.    (Corruptly,  Ex-olu- 
Hon.)   Fr.  Exolutiont — a  faintness  or  loose- 
ness in  all  parts  of  the  body. 
L.  Sxtolutio,  from  Exsolvere,  exsolutum. 

EX-SEOLIATION, «.    (CorrupUy,  Ex- 
poliation.)    A  deprivation,  a  bereavement 
¥x.  Bxpclitr,  to  deprive  or  bereave  of. 

EX-STIMULATE,  r.  -ion.    (CorropUy, 
Ex-timulate.)  To  spur  or  goad  on ;  to  in- 
cite ;  to  sharpen  ;  to  quicken. 
L.  Bx^hnulare^  to  spur  or  goad. 

EX-STRUCT,*  ». -ivB.t   (Corruptly,  £«- 
iructt  &c.)    To  build  out,  pile  up. 
*Byronu     ^Fulke.    L.  Exstru-ere,  -ctum. 

EX-SUCCOUS,'  ad.    (CorrupUy,  Ex-uc- 
eous.)    Without  moisture,  juice,  or  sap; 
and  therefore,  dry. — 'Broum. 
L.  Bx-9uceu»,  without  molature. 

EX-SUCTION,*  ..    To  suck  out,  to  draw 
out,  exhaust  or  extract  by  euethm. 
*GlarwUle.  Boyle. 
L.  Bx9ug-ere,  ed^nM<iM»,  to  suck  out 

EX-SUFFLATION,*  ,.  -plicate.  A 
blowing  out ;  a  blast : — app.  to  a  species  of 
exorcism. 
*Bacm.  Bp.  Taylor.  Puller* 
The  first  folio  of  Shak.  i«ads  ExuMeate.  Han- 
mer  substituted  BxtugolaU.  Todd  says  it  should 
be  Exn^gUeate;  and  means  centemp/iAte.— See 
Shak.  by  BosweU.  Ertuffiart,  it  is  true,  is  eip. 
by  Du  Cange  (cons.)  to  signliy  contemnere,  de- 
spuere,  rejicere ;  arising  from  the  custom  in  the 
Romish  administration  of  baptism,  of  renouncing 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  exMiilando  et  detpu- 
endo,  by  Wowing  and  spitting  him  away.    Hence 
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abo,  the  application  of  txn^^me^  and  rcfsjiilii 
(common  words  among  early  Latin  eodetiartkil 
writers,)  to  a  species  of  exorcism.— See  Du  Cnm 
and  Spel.  ExsuJkMon  Is  used  by  Bacon  1b  & 
ordinaiy  sense.  And  ExufflieaU^  in  Skak.  is  m( 
improbably  a  misprint  for  Kxt^gUOe.  Le.  4Uk 
or  ^fflatedf  pniFed  ou^  and  cons,  exaggerated,  ex- 
travagant,— to  which  6/ow'd  is  added,  not  m  modi 
for  the  sake  of  a  second  epithet,  with  a  new  atiti* 
ing,  as  of  giring  emphasiB  to  the  first 

EX-SUPERANCE,*  t.   (Corruptly,  &w 
uperamee.)    A  passing  over  or  beyond ;  n 
excess. — *J}igby. 
L.  Ex-tuptrart,  to  pass  over  or  beyond. 

EX-SUSCITATION,  s.  Au  awikeaiig. 
*HaUyweU,     L.  Ex-suscitare^  to  awaken. 

EX-T  ANT,  ad.  Etym.  requires  Ex-Omd. 
-TANCE.  Standing  out ;  standing  or  being 
-TANCT.  above;  rising  or  remaining  alxnre; 
exposed  to  yiew;  being  or  remtimBg. 
See  Exist. 
L.  Bx^tant,  p.  p.  of  ecftore,  to  stand  euL 

EX-TASY,  V.  s.  (Also,  Eettasy.)  He 
-TIC.  remoTal  of  any  thing  from  b 
-TiCAL.  place ;  app.  met  to  die  imotiQi 
or  emotion  of  the  mind,  the  unsettling  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  (from  whiteter 
cause,)  and  cons,  to  the  loss  of  the  senieii 
to  madness ;  to  any  excess  of  emotion  ff 
passion,  of  joy  or  grief,  hope  or  fesr,  rap- 
ture, delight,  enthusiasm. 

It  is  now  more  com.  restricted  to  excess 
of  joy  or  delight. 

To  extasy,  the  v.,  is,— to  ennpture,  to 
transport. 

Pr.  BesUue;  It.  EttoH;  Sp.  Bnlosii  Otj&- 
oToffit,  firom  <if o-Tao^ai ,  to  remove  from  it»  phec 

EX-TEMPORE,  «.  <m;.  00.  ArisiogfiiM 
-AL.  or  out  of  the  ^saie,  the  occaikai 

-ALLY.  quick,  sudden,  prompt ;  and  thu^ 
-ANEAN.  opposed  to — ^prepared,  premefi* 
-ANEOU8.   tated,  deliberate.— *<Siw<A< 

'^^\  CoTOp.  of  the  L.  Ex,  and  tesipof^  «« 
-IZE,    V.     ot  the  time. 

EX-TEND,  V.    To  stretch  out,  to  iwd 

-ABLE.  out;    to    spread;    to  tpK*^ 

-EDLY.  over;  to  dilate  or  display;  » 

-ER.  enlarge,  to    magnify,  to  is* 

-IBLE.  crease,  to  expand,  to  diffuse,  t» 

-LE88NE8S.  amplify,  to  widen ;  to  lefigtbcs 

-8-iBLB.  out,  to  prolong. 

-IBILITY.  Extent,  in  Law,--sx/tfaM  ■<• 

-ILE.  value,  at  which  lands,  &c  iw 

-ION.  to  be  appraised. 

-lONAL.  *Paley.     ^Drayton. 

-I VB.  Fr.  Ertendrre ;  It.  -er* /  8p  f «*J 

-IVELY.  dsr  /  L.  Exiendere,  to  stretes  «•• 

-iVENEas.      Co-  In-  Un- 

-DR.*      -URB.^      -TENT,  #. 

EX-TENUATE,«.ad:  TofA«i,tonf*i 
-fON.  to  make  thin,  slender,  or  auMi^ 
-OR.  lessen  or  diminish,  weaken  of  «■• 
pair ;  to  weaken  the  force,  lessen  ^f^ 
sequences ;  and  thus,  to  palliate,  to  nutjgw- 
Pr.  Extinu-en  Sp.  -or;  It.  Biiam»»}  »^*" 
teuuart,  to  thin  or  make  tiiin* 


J 


EltT 


EXT 


EX-TERI OR,  ad.  a.    Outward,  foreign. 

-I.T.  Pr.  Ex^hieur  ;  It.  Esteriorg  ; 

-TEIX,  ai,  Sp.  ft  L.  Rx-ierior.     Fr.  S*- 

TB»  ju^  w.  -   ^    J«<*r»»#,    from  E9Uru$t 
^iSXT.  outward. 

-AUTT. 

EX-TERMINE,*  v.  To  drirc  out  or 
-ATI,  ff.  expel,  fixNn  the  bonndB  or  limits, 
-ATioH.  from  the  land,  conntxy  or  terri- 
-ATMiT.  toij ;  to  root  out  or  eradicate ;  to 
utterly  destroy. — *Skak. 
rtr.  EMiumin  •r  /  Sp.  -mrt  It.  EtUrwumara;  L. 
ExttrmiMart,  e  trrmnnU  finlbosque  profligare. 

EXTIMUIiATE.    See  £x-itimulatb. 

EX-TINCT,  V.  odL    To  put  out ;  erase  or 

-lov.  oUiterate;  to  put  out  or  to 

-uiE.*  quench :  to  amiul  or  annihi* 

-s-ouBH,  fu   late;  to  abolish ;   to  destroy. 

•omsH-ASLB.  *Shok, 

-ML  OtherwiM   Ex-»UneL      Fr.  St- 

•MKHT  Uindre;  IL -Unguere;  S^Extin- 

"^^'  gnir ;  !».  Sx-tHnguert^ '•Hneiam  : 

}fa%nia  dk^ore,  to  ense  with  the  point.  See 
Xuvras,  sad  Dxatikouish.    In-  Un- 

£XrTIRP,  •,      Btym.  requires  Ex-tHrp. 

•ATS,  f.   To  root  out  or  eradicate ;   to  ex- 

-ATioB.    terminate:    utterly  to  erase;    to 

-ABU.*    remoTe,  to  destroy,  all  traces  or 

▼estigea  o£ 

EiUrp  is  not  uncommon  in  older  writers. 

ft  ExHrp-arf  Sp. -ar;    It  ^«Mrpar«;  h.  Ex- 
titrpvt,  to  root  oat,  (««,  and  »iirp9t  the  root)    Un- 

EXTI-SPICIOUS,*  ad,  "  ExHpicine,-' 
tfrinatlon  or  soothsaying  by  the  inspection 
«f  the  entrails  of  beasts." — CoL     *Broum. 

L.  ExHapieiMai,  tcm  txia,  and  »picere,  to  look 
late  the  entzaila. 

SX-TOL,  9.  To  raise  or  lift  up,  to  elevate, 
-Ui.  to  exalt ;  to  raise  or  elevate,  sc.  by 
HLiKo.  praise  or  commendation  ;^  and  thus, 
•mnT.*  to  praise,  to  commend  highly. 

*Shak. 
ft^ExtaUar;   It  BataUtra;   L.  ExMUn,  to 
niae  oat 

£X-TORS£,*  V.  To  wrest  or  nrring  out ; 
•TOBT, «.  to  force  out;  to  take  or  get 
-TOftT-Et.  by  force  or  violence ;  to  ez- 
•to».  act  violently, 

•lom.  SxiortUm  is  an  abuse  of  pub- 

-loos.^  lie  justice,  which  consists 

-roisiousLT^t  in  any  officer's  unlawfully 
tiking;  by  colour  of  his  office,  from  any 
BttQ,  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  that  is 
not  doe  to  him,  or  more  than  is  due,  or 
bcfine  it  is  due. — Blaekstone. 
*S^ihig.  IBp.  Hall  tSir  T.  Mare, 
fr,Extarmar;  It.  B»*at<ara ,-  Bf.-aar;  L.B»- 
iMVfwra,  -1MB,  to  HvM  or  wreat  out 

EXTRA,  L,  pr.    Ii  much  used  in  eompo- 
ii&tt,  and   denotes,  —  Beyond,    without, 
iHie  than,  further  than. 
EX-TRACT,  9,t.ad,    To  draw  out;  to 
4081.  draw  or  bring  out  or  from;  to  Uke 
*vnL  out ;  and,  as  Cot  says,  to  draw,  write 
or  copy  out 
fr,Exin4ra;  8p.-A<r;  It  Etirtrra;  L.  Extra- 
kat,  -ctaai,  to  draw  out 
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EXTRA-DICTIONARY,*  s.  Out  oi; 
beyond,  words ;  and  thus,  not  caused  by,  or 
formed  ot,  words. — *Broum. 

EXTRA-ESSENTIAL,*  ad.     Not  «- 

aantial;  beyond  what  is  ataaUioL 
*GlanmU,  Boyle, 

EXTRA-JUDICIAL,  ad.  -ly.  Beyond 
or  out  of  the  course  of  judicial  duty  or 
process. 

EXTRA-MISSION,*  *.  A  sending  or 
throwing  out ;  emisaion,  (qv.) — *Br&um, 

EXTRA-MUNDANE,  ad.    Out  of  the 

worldf  beyond  the  limits,  out  of  the  sphere, 
beyond  or  out  of  the  laws,  of  this  material 
tfiorld. 

EXTRA-NEOUS,  ad.    -ly.      Outward, 
foreign,  strange ;  and  thus,  irrelevant 
L.  ExiranauMf  from  extra,  without.  See  Extskk. 

EXTRA-ORDINARY,  ad.  a.  Out  of 
-LY.  or  beyond  ordeTf  bounds  or  limits  ; 
-NESS,  out  of  station  or  rank;  out  of,  or 
not  according  to,  custom  or  rule ;  unwonted, 
unusual,  beyond  what  is  common  or  regu- 
lar :  and  thus,  remarkable. 

Pr.  Bxiraordina-ire :  Sp.  -rio;  It.  Ettranrdina- 
Ho ;  L  Extraordinariui.  i.  e.  Extra  ordinem,  ha- 
eause  twyond  ardimary  custom.— JfiM. 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL,  ad.-  ly.  Out 
of  a  jRortsA. 

EXTRA-REGULAR,*  ad.  Out  of  rwfe  ; 
beyond  common  rulea. — *Bp.  Tctykr, 

EXTRA-VAGANT,  ad.  a.  Wandering, 
-ANTLY.  Straying  or  straggling;  rambling, 
-ANCE.  roving,  ranging  beyond  or  out  of, 
-ANCY.  so.  bounds  or  limits,  niles  or  regu- 
-ATE,  V.  lations,  bounds  or  moderation ; 
and  thus, — 

Irregular,  inmioderate,  unbounded,  illi- 
mited,  wild,  wasteful,  prodigal,  lavishly 
expensive. 

Cot.  has  Extraaaguer,  —  to  extravagaie, 
roam,  range,  &c ;  a  word  which  Warburton 
has  adopted.     See  Vague. 

Pr.  ft  Sp.  Exiravagaai;  It  Eairavagamla. 

EXTRA-VASATE,  v.  -ion.    Out  of,  let 

out,  forced  out  of,  the  waaela. 
EXTRA-VENATE,*ad.    Out  of,  let  out, 

forced  out  of,  the  veina. — *OlamnlL 
EXTRA-VERT,*  v.  -version.*    To  turn 

out — *Boffla. 
EX-TRAUGHT,  fU.     In  Brende,  DU- 

traetad.    In  Shak.  Extracted.    **  There  was 

a  woman  extraaght  of  her  mind."— Brearfe. 

EX-TREAT,*  a.  **  Fr.  £«*ratc/,— ex- 
tracted, drawn,  derived."— Co*.  Extrac- 
tion.— *Spenaer. 

EXTREME,  ad.  a.  Outmost  or  utmost, 
-LY.  last,  "  farthest  from  a  mean,  or  from 
-ITY.  goodness."— Co/.  Also  app.  as  equi- 
valent to— excessive,  bordering  upon  excess ; 
veiy  much  out  of  the  ordinary  course  j  more 
than  extraordinary. 
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^.  Sx-irimti  8p.  •4remo!  It  Bttreww;  L.£c- 
tremus^  outmoat,  outermoit,  utmost,  firom  Extra. 
See  SzTXKioB, 

EX-TRICATE,  i>.  To  free  from  any  im- 
-ATiON.  pediment,  stop,  ]et  or  hinderance ; 
-ABLE.*  any  difficulty,  trouble,  embarrass- 
ment, perplexity  or  entan^ement ;  to  un- 
fetter, to  disembarrass,  to  dUsentangle.    Sea 

Intricate. — *Sir  W.  Jonet, 

L.  Estrieartt  (m,  and  triea ;  6r.  Tpixet.)  (See 
Tbick.)  Jun.  copies  from  Voet.,  and  Mint,  fol- 
lowing him  says,  "  THcie  rignifie  gen.  all  impe- 
diments, stopt,  lets,  or  hinderances,  but  properly 
haires  or  threda  about  chicken's  legs,  which  so 
span  them  that  they  cannot  goe,  and  from  hence, 
by  a  metaphor,  taken  tat  any  kinde  of  incum- 
berance.?    In-  Un- 

EXTRIN-SIC, od.     From  without;  out- 

-SECAL,  or  ward,  foreign  to ;  not  intimately 

-siCAL,  a<^  appertaining  to,  or  connected 

-siCALLY.     with. 

Fr.  Extrin-$ique ;  Sp.  -ueo;  It  B$tHn*eeo;  L. 
Exiriiuecm:  extra,  and  seeuB;  aeeut,  (I.e.  secunF- 
diim,)  txtenuu — Fom. 

EX-TRUCT.    Sec  Ex-otruct. 

EX-TRUDE,  V,  -trusign.    To  thrust  or 

push  out 
L.  Extrud-ertt  extnumm,  to  thrust  oat 

EX-TUBERANT,  oA    Swelling  out 
-  ANCE.    Cockeiam  has  "  ExhtberaU,  to  swell  like 
-ANCY.    the  sea."    L.  Exiuberartt  to  swell  out 

EX-TUSION,**.  A  beating  out— *^aa«. 
L.  Ex'tundere,  -iunm,  to  beat  out 

EX-UBERATE,  ».    "  Fr.  JSxuft^er,— to 
-ANT.       abound,  be  plentiful,  swell  with 
-ANTLY.   store  of  fruit,  bear  in  great  abun- 
-ANCE.      dance." — Cot, 
-ANCY.      L.  Exuber-artf  to  abound. 

EX-UCCOUS.    See  Ex-succous. 

EX-UDE,  V,  More  correctly,  from  its  etym. 
-ATE,*  V.   Rt-sttde.     To  sweat,  or  emit  a 
-ATioN.      sweat  or  moisture ;  to  throw  out 
or  emit — *Brown, 
L.  Sx-»udare,  to  sweat  out,  or  exalt  a  sweat 

EX-ULCERATE,  v,  ad.  «  Fr.  Exukirer, 
-ION.  — to  exttlcerate  or  make  ulcerous  ;  to 
-ivE.  gall,  fret,  break  or  eat  into  the  skin 
or  flesh ;  also» — to  vex,  exasperate,  corrupt 
or  fill  with  rancour." — Cot.  L.  Bx'ulcerare,  I 


EX-ULT,  V.  More  correetljr,  from  its  etjn. 
-ANT.  Ex-suU,  &0.  See  Im-sult. 
-ANCE.  To  leap  out,  to  leap  up,  to  bound, 
-ANCY.  to  jump,  sc  with  joy,  with  tii- 
-ATioN.  umph ;  and  thua — to  triumph ;  to 
-INOLY.  be  OTcrioyed. 
L.  Bx-$aUart,  to  leap  out. 

EX-UND ATION,*  «.    An  overflowing; 
a  superabundan6e. 
*HoU<md.     HoUimhtd.    Bay. 
L.  Exumdture,  to  overflow. 

EXUPE-RANCE,    See  Ex-superakcb. 


EX-USTION,  a.     "Fr. 
ejnutUm  ;  parching  or  burning." — Cot. 
L.  Ex-urere,  -fulum,  to  bom  out 

EXUVT^,  a.     Caat  coats  or  corers. 
It.  SxmfkBt  from  aaaerr,  to  strip  oC 

EYAS,  (uLt.  Unfledged;  immature,  yontlifiiL 
8k.  sajs— firom  Fr.  Niais,  «ms;  It  MUKm«, 
nubiM,  Le.  aocipiter  nidaritu;  but  addi^  that 
though  this  appears  very  probable,  yrt  hb  miiMi 
inclines  to  believe  that  Eng.  Ngai,  Fr.  Nixit^  an 
of  Ger.  origin,  Tis.  from  our  ej/a*  or  egukntt 
and  this  from  Qm.Ef,  an  egg;  meaning  a  hsul^ 
recently  out  of  the  egg.  Ihe  first  etym.  has  btca 
gen.  adopted.  (SeeNxAS.)  Cot.  says,  "NMt^ 
nestling,  a  yOung  bird  taken  out  of  a  nest;"  «■ 
^tea,— "  a  fltsaAawk."  Casen. ;  *'  (H*exmx  wUk^ 
from  Nidut."  And  thus,  Egos,  used  a^Jecttvdlk 
above. 


EYE,  V.  a.    To  show ;  to  show  to  the  s%lit{ 

-ER.      to  hold  or  keep  in  sif  ht  or  twv  ;  to 

-XNQ.     view,  to  observe,  to  Took  at 

Eue  is  used  Ibr  a  smsll  speck  or  spo^ 

portion  or  quantity. 

Eye,  the  «.  is  much  used  pret 
Go.  Amgo ;  A.  8.  Bag  ;  D.  Oo^e;  Ger.  I^i 
Ban.  Oje.    Sk.  is  inclined  to  prefer  Fr.-Tb.  Omgm^ 
ostendere;  others,  through  FT.  65tf/,  L.  Oealsat 
Tooke ;  Go.  ^iM-«aa,  ostendere ;  in  Ger.  Amg-mi 
"D.Ooff^^un;  and  m  this  primitive  meaning  it  b 

used  by  8 

Over-  un- 


used by  8hak.  in  Antony  and  Cleopatia.   Itr 


EYRE.    See  Eire. 


E  YRY,  s.    A  nest  for  eggs. 

Spel.  says— firom  Sax.  Egke;  Ger.  £««,  L  itngk 
{g,  as  is  usual,  softened  into  « ;)  and  thus,  Egerh 
od.  eggerp.  ovorum  repositorfum.  Egg  is  vntles 
Eg  in  old  Eng.  authors.    See  Koo. 

EYSELL.    See  EiasLU 


F. 


F,  (B.  Jonson  says,)  Is  a  letter  of  two  forces 
with  us ;  and  in  them  both  sound  with  the 
nether-lip  rounded,  and  a  kind  of  blowing 
out ;  but  gentler  in  the  one  than  the  other. 
The  difference,  he  adds,  will  best  be  found 
in  the  word  of,  which  as  a  pr.  sounds  ov^of 
him ;  aa  the  av.  of  distance,  qff—Ux  off. — 
The  English  Orammar,  c.  S.  Wilkins  con- 
siders F  as  the  correspondent  mute  to  V, 
framed  by  the  same  kind  of  position  of  the 
lips  and   teeth,   and  percolation  of   the 
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breath  betwixt  them,  with  this  onl^  fifif- 
ence,  that  aa  the  former  (V)  was  with  sojj 
kind  of  Yocal  sound,  so  this  (F)  is  ^idV 
mute,  i.  e.  without  any  Tocal  sound.  Wilkili 
alao  remarka,  that  F  md  F  have  the  MS* 
power  which  is  conunonly  ascribed  t»c 
and  B,  aspirated,  or  rather  incrassated,  iw 
that  F  is  answerable  to  the  Gr.  ♦.— ^^  * 
Real  Character,  pt  iiL  c  12.  B^  P,  Ft  m 
are  cognate  letters,  and  there  seems  reaHB 
to  suspect  that  in  some  instanoes  /"  ii  * 


PAC 


FAG 


eomptioDfrom  be — pet  orfe  (pke);  asjlapt 
(tarn  ht4ap^-^'  or  ph'lap,  phlapf  otfiap ; 
fnkt  from  be^Umk — -pe-  or  pk-imk,  phlank, 
jut.    See  Fact. 

FABLE,  p.  t.  Fable,  in  Eng.  is  app.  only 
•u,  s.  to — ^Any  feigned  thing ;  a  fiction 
-mo.  or  invention,  told  or  narrated. 
*ni-i9T.  A  feigned  tale  or  story ;  and — 
-ow.  To/abie, — to  tell,  narrate  or  re- 
-ODSLT.  bte  feigned  tales  or  stories,  fie- 
-oosiiBsa.  tions  or  inyentions. — *Broum, 


Wr,  F&b-iof/eri  8p.  -«tor;  It.  -ula, 
fiatUtrtt  ftttolm ;  L.  Fabulare,  Aram  the  o.  Farit 
>H|»il  Kodiiiif'inore  clear  than  that  fabU  is 
■pokea  tt  well  of  that  which  is  true,  m  of  that 
wUdi  b  fidaeu— roM.  And  hence  eoitfabmlandi 
tn.  Cqd- 

FABRICf.  "Fn  Fabriquer,— to  fabn- 
'ATSt  K  eaie,  frame ;  build,  make  forge, 
-AT-iQV.  &ahioa,  form;  plot,  invent,  cou- 
-fl«.         trire,  devise." — CoL 

Tike  common  v.  is  To  fabricate.  Milton 
Wi  given  an  example  of  fabric* d. 

ft.  f^br^qmgr ;  It. -car*;  Sp. -«ar;  L.  FabH- 
m^faher;  vfaich  Isidoros  (rightly,  says  Yosa.) 
faim  i/mdtmdOf  to  form  or  flname. 

FABURDEN,*  «.     The  drone  of  a  bag. 
pipe.— Cot    *BaU.  HoUand, 
n.  Famx-homrdom, 

FACE,  V.  s.  Face,  the  s.  is — The  general 
-wo.  form  or  appearance. 
•ADE.^  Then  app.  to — ^the  exterior  or  su- 
pofidsl  appearance ;  the  front  view,  the 
cwatenance ;  the  front  or  forepart  of  the 
kead ;  and  also,  emph.  to  a  good,  confident, 
ff  bold /dec,  with  a  subaud.  of  the  ads, 

Fafade,  ^It  FaceieUa  ;  Fr.  Fofode,  fades 
^M^,) — the  front  or  frontispiece  of  a 
kooee.    A  eommon  term  in  Architecture. 

ft.  fae^i  It.  -da  ;  8p.  Ha%  j  L.  Faciet,  from 
m*r*.  to  do,  to  make.  Fade*  proprie  idem  lit, 
fiod  ftHwrOj  say  Voes.  and  Nonina.  Faeiet  est 
naa  omnti  et  modus,  etfaetura  qiuedam  oor- 
povit  teUoi;  i  faeiendo  dicta.— itii.  OsUinst 
xxiB'  S9.  The  wlu>l«  fonn  aad  manner,  and  the 
■ttke  or  eompotltioa  of  the  whole  frame  or  body ; 
MeaUed  Ikmn  faeere,  to  form  or  frame.  De-  £f- 
vsi-  Soper*  Smr- 

FACET,*  s»    A  snudl  face  or  surface. 
*Bacm.    Fr.  Facetie,  dim.  of  Face. 

FACETE,  ad.  Of  pleasing  speech  or  man- 
-LT.  Ber ;  lively,  cheerful,  in  company 
-ZTESB.  or  conversation, 
-lous.  Faeettomeness  implies,  good  hu- 
•locs-LT.  monr  or  cheerfulness,  combined 
-«M.      with  wit. 

V^eeA^m*;  It. -loio,  -«;  L.i'aeeiw,  which 
MHlaf  thiaka  la  from  Facer*;  faceiiu  eat,  qui 
{"^  nrliia^  quod  volt.  Allis  faeetus,  quia  iml- 
y*>  M  aUarn  fmeiL  But  Perottns,  inasmuch  as 
9'^  iM  nqtect  to  words,  and  not  to  deeds, 
*■"•>  ftam  /sH,  to  speak.    See  Facumo. 

FACILE,  ad.  Easy  to  be  done  or  made, 
**■■•  performed  or  accomplished ;  and 
"***«,  e.  app.  to  persons  who  have  no 
*iTaTioii.  hard  or  harsh,  austere  or  repu]> 
*mr.  live  qualities;  who  are  afiable, 
*^^.  easy  of  access ;  easily  persuaded 
•T.t  Qf  prevailed  upon. 
I^  Herbert.  ^Chapman. 
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Fr.  St  It.  FaeiU;  Sp.  Faeil;  L.  FaeilU,  con- 
tracted from  facibili*,  that  can  or  may  be  done ; 
and  thus,  easy  to  be  done,  easily  done.    Dif- 

FACINOROUS,*  ad.     Wicked,    to   an 

excess. — *K  HalL  Shak. 
1*.  Fadnoronut  formed  from/acif*M,  oris;  and 

this,  from  fae-er*t  to  do ; — any  act  or  deed ;  snb- 
^sequently  app.  to  a  wicked  act  or  deed. 

FACT,  s.  Fact, — any  thing  do-ed  or  done  ; 
-ION.  a  deed,  an  act 

-20U8.  Faction,  —  app.   to    those  who 

-lousLY.     would  do  one  thing  in  opposi- 
-IOUSNE88.  tion    to    those  who   would  do 
-IT10U8.      another.    A  party. 
-OR.  Faculty, — is  that  by  which  any 

-ORE88.  thing  may  be  done  more  easily, 
-CRT.  or  without  which  it  cannot   be 

-lOMARY.*  done  at  all;  ^ower,  ability, 
-ioNER.t  capability.  It  is  app.  to  the 
-lONisT.t  professors  or  practitioners  of  a 
-IVE.I  science :  to  the  science ;  as  the 

-VRE.f        faculty  of  Medicine. 

Faculty.      *Shak.     ^Bp.  Bancroft.      tBp. 

HalL     iBacon. 

Fr.  Fttiet  or  Fait;  It.  Fatto;  Sp.  Hecho;  L. 
^acfiM»,  from/ac«M,  to  do;  any  thing  done.  The 
L.  Af-er*,  aa^re;  Gr.  Ay-eiv,  are  Go.  Aue-aa  ; 
A.  S.  J5ac-an ; — and  L.  Pae-ere  (c,  hard ;— /ay-erc, 
p,  hard)  A.S.  ^^^-an,— itself  formed  of  A.  S. 
^ae-an,  to  eke,  and  the  prefix,  Be^  successively 
corrupted  into  p«,  p,  pA,  (^,)/,' — ^thus,  /'•ac-nn^ 
f-tg-an^  in  Ger.  Pim-m,  vhich  Wach.  renders 
fae-tr*.  (See  F,  and  Fao.)  FaeuUa*  (from  the 
obsolete /ocai)  and  Facilitat  {jhom  facility  see  Fa- 
cxLZ,)  were  orig.  the  same,  and  only  distinguished 
by  usage.  FaeuUat**,  sunt  aut  quibus  faciliu* 
fit,  aut  sine  quibus  omnino  eo^fici  non  potest. — 
Cic.  de  Inven.  lib.  ii.  40.  Af-  Con-  Counter-  De- 
For-  E-  In-  Ob-  Per-  Pre-  Pro-  Re-  Sub-  Supcr- 

FACUND,*  ad.  -ous.t    Equivalent  to— 
Eloquent,  (qv.)     See  Facete. 
*Chaucer.     t£.  Hall. 

Faeundu*,  so  said,  quia  fodle  omateque  falur 
—Vost. 

FADE,  V.  ad.  To  go,  to  pass  away,  to 
-LESS.  vanish,  to  disappear,  to  decay,  to 
-Y  decrease,  to  languish ;  to  wither, 

-INQ.  to  expire. 

-INOME88.  Kilian  says—"  Vadden,  deflorere,  de- 
florescere,  flaecescere;  Eng.  To  fad*.  Vaddigh^ 
flacddus  ;  Fr.  Fad*;  £ng.  Faded.**  Jun.  de- 
rives from  Fr.  Fade^  insipidus ;  aad  this  he  and 
Men.  from  L.  Fatuut.  But  in  our  older  writers 
the  word  is  also  written  Vadet  (qv.)    Un- 

FADGE,  *.  "  Hence  (A  S.  Feg-an)  hap- 
pily, our  Fadge ;  as  when  we  say,  things 
will  not  fadge,  i.  they  will  not  be  brought 
together,  Uiey  will  not  so  suit,  correspond, 
or  agree,  as  to  serve  to  that  end  whereto 
they  are  designed." — Som.  This  is  the 
cons,  usage.    The  A.  S.  Fcig-an,  is  simply 

fac-eTe.    See  Fact,  and  Fao. 

Ger.  Fugen ;  D.  Voegken,  focken ;  A.  8.  FegntM, 
"g*feg-an,  componere,  Jungere,  to  compound  or 
compose,  to  set,  put,  or  joyn  together;  it  quad- 
rare,  to  agree,  to  serve  aptly  in  a  place." 

FAG,  V,  *.  to  fag, — to  act  or  do,  to  con- 
tinue to  act  or  do;  to  labour  hard,  to  labour 
assiduously,  to  work  or  labour  till  wearied. 
To  be  fagged, — to  be  over-laboured,  to  be 
wearied  with  labour.  A /<v,— a  hard  worker, 
a  laborious  drudge. 
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By  Act  of  Parliament  (4  Edw.  IV.)  cloths 
are  required  to  be  perfected  according  to 
one  order  of  workmanahip,  without  differ- 
ence in  the  weaving,  Sec  And  in  case  (it 
ia  added)  any  such  difference,  or  raw  or 
akaw  code,  or  faggef  happen  to  be  in  any 

{lart  of  the  aaid  dothes,  &c.,  then  a  aeal  4f 
ead  ahall  be  set,  &&  for  perfect  knowledge 
to  be  had  to  the  buyer  thereoil — See  Bastall, 
fol.  128.  Thus,  Fag  appears  to  have  been 
app.  to — 

The  inferior  material  or  workmanship 
joined  or  fitted  to  the  superior.  And  then, 
gen.  to — 

Any  coarser  or  inferior  material  or  work- 
manship ;  any  thing  coarser  or  inferior. 

Fagt  the  v.  and  «.  though  common  in 
speech,  (esp.  at  our  public  schools,)  are  not 
80  in  writing. 

Fag-end, — ^the  end  finished  or  worked  off 
with  inferior  materials  or  workmanship,  or 
both ;  and  thus  (lit  and  met)  the  part  or 
portion  less  valued  or  esteemed ;  of  less 
▼alue  or  estimation,  conaideratlon  or  con- 
sequence. 

A.  B.  Feyant  g^egan,  to  order  rightly,  to  Uibour 
or  ttilve  to  make  ttainga  fit  or  tuit,  or  answer  their 
purpoaes.    See  Fadsx,  and  also  Fact. 

FAGOT,  V.  9,    A  bundle  of  sticks. 

To  fagot, — ^to  bind  or  tie  up  in  fagots  or 
bundles  ;  also,  to  bum  with  fagots, 

Fr.  Fag-otett  -ot ;  It.  -otto.  Sk.  from  L.  Fateitf 
sc.  tigni ;  Men.  fit>m  ^aiuKot,  L  e.  ^prtov  (vXmv  ; 
Casen.  from  L.  Fc^ftu,  a  beech  tree;  fagntt  (he 
imagines)  being  first  made  of  that  wood.  The  It 
Faggetto  ia  a  plantation  of  beech  trees.  Perh^M 
from  A.  8.  Feg-an.  (See  Padok,  and  Pao.)  It  is 
^^p.  like  L.  Fateis. 

FAIL,  V.  «.    To  fall  away,  to  give  or  yield 

-INO.      way,  to  fall  into  decay,  to  decay, 

-URE.     to  decease,  to  perish  ;  to  wane,  to 

-ANCE.*  be  wanting  or  deficient ;   to  miss, 

to  err. 

To  deceive,  to  disappoint ;   and  thus,  to 

desert,  to  forsake,  to  quit,  relinquish,  or 

abandon. — *FelL 

Fr.  FaU-lir;  It  -tire;  Bp.  -lor;  D.  Fathn; 
Dan.  FHljer;  from  L.  J^a//«re,  which  Voes.  thinks 
is  from  ♦aX-eiv,  Dotloe  pro  ^tiX-ccv,  dedpers.  The 
root  is  probably  A.  8.  Fealhcn^  to  falL    Un- 

FAIN,  V*  ad.i  av,l  -ness.!  The  ao.  Glad- 
ly,  willingly,  loyfully. 

*Speruer,     ^Common  in  old  writers. 

XSHUeommoH,    hUdoL 

A.  8.  FteonUn,  nudere,  letarl,  to  be  glad,  to 
rejoioe,  to  fain.— ^om,    Un- 

FAIN,  I  e.  Feign,  (qv.) 

FAINT,  9.  ad.  To  decay,  to  pass  away, 
-IMO.  to    wane,    to    deprive    of    all 

-ISH.  strength  or  power;    to  waste 

-ISHNB88.    away,  to  be  or  become  weak  or 
-LY.  feeble,  to  be  or  cause  to  be 

-NES8.         enfeebled,  to  sink,  deject,  or 
-Y.  depress. 

-LB88.*         *StirUng.     ^Arbuthnot, 
-LING,t  ad.   Past  p.  Faned,  fan*d,  font ;  or  fened, 
/nirf,  fenit  of  A.  8.  e.  Fgnig-emit  to  eomxpt  to 
deeay,  to  wither,  to  Ihde,  to  past  away,  to  spdl  in 
any  maimer.— TooJte.    Un- 
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FAIR,  ad.  av.  e.  v.    Free  from  spe^  spot, 

-LY.       or  blemish;    spotless,  pure;    audi 

-NESS,    thus,  pleasing,  pleaaixig  to  the  aiaht^i , 

beautiful;    and  (met)  candid,  equitable,! 

impartial,  just,  honourable ;  also  pleasin^j 

gratifying,  fiivourable,  conferring  success;; 

gentle,  peaceful. 

A.  8.  Fag-er,  tiom  f teg-en,  Sk.  (see  FArw,)  gan-l 
dium,  Joy  or  gladness,  qd.  aspectn  Jueumhu;  Jbrp 
all  things  fair  or  beantiftil,  gaadium  exetcaat.  la 
Oo.  Fairgiu  is— mun^is.    See  /•».  Go.  Glon. 

FAIR,  s.  -xifo.    A  place  to  which  tltiag^l 

sc.  goods,  wares,  and  merchandiseSy  arc  I 
brought  (JettaUur)  for  sale. 

Fr.  Foire ;  It  Fiira  ;  8p.  Ferto,  from  L.  FtHm, 
or  rather,  says  Sk.  from  Formm.     Quo  e^mfem^  I 
anas  controversias,  et  quss  vendere  vrilent  eC  qn 

iiueque  ferrent,  Forum  appellArunt. — Varro.  ds 
w  lib.  iv. 

FAIRY,  s.  ad.  A  faff,  or  fairy,  mhj  ba«« 
been  so  named  from  their  (fnmess,  accord- 
ing to  some  etymologists,  or  rather)  blbM 
power  to  say,  to  teD,  to  foresay,  to  foretell 
to  soothsay,  to  forespeak ;  and  further,  tt 
influence  Uie  fate,  to  foredoom ;  to  bewit^ 

to  enchant 

Sk.  derives  from  A.  8.  Faramt  to  go,  to  riamJA 
and  Ruddiman  (Gloas.  to  G.  Douglas)  thinka  r"^ 
received  their  name  either  q.  fair  folk, 
homines,  or  q.  faring  folk,  homines  vagamite 
peregrinantes.  The  ilrst  supposition  receivet  i 
llrmatlon,  aa  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks,  from  the 
cumstanoe,  that  another  dass  of  genii  hava  ~ 
called  Brownittt  most  probably  from  their  i 
swarthy  appearanoe.     In  D.  Vaerende  viowe^ 
rende  wiif;  is  rendered  by  Kiliau,  Drysj, 
drgat;  and  also,  incantairis,  vem^fieu; 
mutter;  and  this.  Dr.  Jamieson  obeerrea, 
to  oountenanoe  the  opinion  of  Sk. — See  Jmu 
in  V.  Fare-foM*.     But  they  are  likewise 
Fa§9;  in  Fr.  Fit,  which  ^  signifles  » JM^( 
m»pointed,  destined;  taken,  bewitched,  oc  * —  ^ 
spoken;   charmed,    inehanted."     ** Fterie^  , 
fhrierrfaiaUgf  by  deetiny,  by  apptrfatmeat  off 
Faeries." — Coi.     Faere,  enaoroel^  e    ~ 
Laeomd  ^  Roquefort.  Poer,  enchanter,  < 
—Roquefort.    Pr.  Fie,  and  It  Fata,  tnm  L. . 
Pares.  — See  if  en.  In  vv.  Fie  and  Fate, 
Etymol. ;  and  Origin!  deUa  Lengna  Italians. 
Old  £ng.  writers,  witches  are  snpposed  to  poi 
the  power  of  tore-aneaking  or  fbre^ooming ;  _ 
hence,  To  fore-speak,  is  considered  to  be  eqnfvakil 
to— To  bewitch,  to  enchant. 

FAISIBLE,*  L  e.  FeasibU,  that  may  bt  j 
done. — *Bp.  HaU. 

FAIT,  or  Feat.    See  Feat. 
-CUB.  FaitourSf  Sk.  thinks,  is 

niTBAna  ^"^>  **^  vagabondua,  from  Oe  9t 
-OUKOUS.  i^olter^  Igaavua.  Mim.  thinks  ft« 
-ET.  Pr.  Fttiseurs,  that  is.  fuelorm,  dsMl. 

or,  he  adds,  it  may  not  improbably  be  intemniiV'j 
idle  livers,  taken  from  Foitardtse,—ei  kind  mwrnt'*- 
nesse  or  sleepy  disease,  proeeeded  of  lee  waA  ' 
eluggishnesse.  Mr.  Tyrw.— Fattear,  a  luft  JAfe; 
(bUow ;  Faitard,  plger ;  Fuitmrd,  taOem  ttA  ' 
(Men.)  doing  or  acting  slowly  or  sluggishly*  ^  ' 

FAITH,  «.     That  which  any  one  eoiH 
-FUL.  nanteth,  pledgeth,  or  promisriV 

-FULLT.      sc.  to  believe,  or  live  byev^o* 
-FULNESS,   cording  to,  a  covenant,  ^e%% . 
-LESS.         or  promise ;    credit  stsud  M 
-LE8SLT.     pleaged ;  credit  given ,*  Miiif^ 
-LE88NBS8.  thus  used  as  equiv.  to— MKC ' 
-ED.*  trust  or  confidence,  tiutb»  " 

lity.— •5i6aA. 


FAL 


FAM 


H  MMM  to  be  from  It.  Ftde,  (cum 
aeeento  et  ■pliitu.)  Tooke,  that  it  is 
A.8.  F^§U^  Out  whidli  one  oorenanteth  or  en- 
gueck;  thetUrd  per.  einf.  of  indie.  otFrno^Ut 
(wilBk  li  eln  vrlttai  Ft^tm,  eeo  Fact,)  pangere, 
ptf^nk  to  cagise,  to  ooveuat,  to  coDtract.  It 
«■%  «  he  obKivee,  aaeienthr  written  Faieih.  It 
wii  dM  nrioosly  vritten /eyiib,  Ftitk^  Fafeth; 

FALCinOK,  or  Fauckion,  $,  An  arched 
-CAT-Uk*  or  creBcent- shaped  cotter;  a 
>H«.f       lennitar. — *Derham,    ^Broum, 

It.  fSmefclMiy  auia  faitaimt,  (Jun.  ft  Sk.)  from 
LiU^aeutter. 

FALCON,  or  Faocon,  «.  A  bird.  Also 
•ou  a  Miae  given  to  a  piece  of  artillerji 
-IT.  «iiicfa,aeeoni]ngtoMeyric]L,(iii70,) 
h  the  tsue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  carried  a 
Ull  of  one  pound  and  a  half,  and  measured 
tvo  ioefaei  in  the  bore ;  and  thus,  within 
Jbfeoo-shoCy^within  die  reach  of  shot  from 
a/efcm. 

ft.  Fniktn,  /raeos  ;  1 1.  FaUoue  ;  Bp.  Hahon  ; 
L  /elee/  tiie  Uid,  it  /«/ee,  quia  ungues  ejus 
Mm  initantiir,  (Yobs.,)  because  its  nails  or 
divs  RaaaUe  a  hook  :  8k.  its  nails  and  AeoA. 

FALDING,*  s.  Faldstool.    A  kind  of 

tune  cloth.l..Afr.    *€Jhame€r. 

.    Rokaps  from  the  A  8.  Fealdt  a  fold,  from 

J1mW«i,  to  fold.    It.  FmidUUhto  ;  "  Fr.  J^oiiM^ 

■'M— «  lew,  lane,  and  easio  fouiding  chair, 

'  mg  both  a  back  and  elbows."— <7o<.    Sk.  baa, 

(Mar,  wUeh  he  deiires  from  FoMf,  septum, 

4tMs  loeas.    It  is  probabty  no  more  than  a 

I.— See  Do  Canjf  in  ▼.  FaUiatorium. 

ALL,  a. «.  To  be  or  cause  to  be  laying 
or  \ym^ ;  to  lay  or  lie,  or  cause  to 
lay  or  he. 
To  moTB  from  an  upright  to  a  flat  or 
■  fnMnte  position  ;  from  an  elevated  or 
rincd,  to  a  low,  dejected,  or  depressed, 
'  Mq&  or  condition ;  to  drop,  to  sink,  to 
Imv;  to  descend,  to  depress,  to  deject; 
to  dnrp,  droop  or  decs/ ;  to  cKance,  Fr. 
^^tmr;  L.  Cadere,  to  happen  or  come  to 
|«i,  (as  bj  the  motion  or  action  off  ailing ;) 
^  gen. — to  happen  or  come  to  pass. 

Atf,  with  jgrs.  subjoined,  has  Tsrious 
But  md  cons,  usages ;  the  force  or  import 
\  ft  which  Duist  be  collected  from  the  con- 
text:~. 

To/sflow^, — ^he,  (j. «.  his  fleshiness,)  has 
ftUn  owy ;  he  is  thinner. 

^bejliare/ilfen  atoaift  ox  fallen  qff, — Le. 
■oved  off  or  away,  ceased  to  accompany, 
:  ynttcd  the  ranks  or  par^ ;  and  thus,— to 
t  *jA  to  apostatlae. 

**faU  in  or  inUOf — ^to  coincide,  to  concur, 
toaoaeede. 

To  J^  M  or  ttjwn, — to  rush  upon,  to 
HU,  to  assault 

^^foM  cff  at  mU, — to  separate  from,  to 

~  to  nmder,  to  disagree,  to  quarreL 
Jff^i «.  Jer.  xlvi.  6.  m  the  margin. 
U  VsUm  ,•  Gcr.  Ful-lem ;  Sw.-ta ;  Dan.  Fal4-er  / 
~J5»<a-«ii,  cadere,  decidere,  ruere.  FaU  is 
yyv«W.  to-«  dMuage  ti  place,  when  a  body 
y*  iir  nsovB  weight  irom  a  higher  to  a  lower 
g^  It  is  ased  as  equivalent  to  the  L.  ov.  Co- 
r?.*>*  Iwra ;  and,  ^  eonsequenoe,  denotes,— 
7"™"»«  ■•»  qoickneis,  destnictiou.  flee  Doxx.. 
ie-10s>Ofcr>UB- 


FAXLACY,  s.  A  deception  or  deceit,  a 
-ACious.  delusion ;  a  guile ;  a  mistake  ; 
app.  to — sophisms  in  argu- 
ment, to  causes  of  eiror  or 
mistake. — *Bp,Taylor*  i Bacon. 
tfFlUtgift 

Fir.  Fai-kuio;  8p.  -acta;  It  8i  L. 
Faltaeia,  from  Fallaa^  and  this 
from  Fallere,  to  deceive.  See  To 
Fail.  In- Un-  Om. -aciovshess. 
V,  ad.  9.  -NESS.      Anciently, 


-ACIOUSLT. 

-IBLB. 

-IBILXTT. 

-IBLENESa. 

tIBKCT.* 

-A3C.t 

-ACION.t 

FALLOW, 


-HOOD. 
-LT. 
-NESS. 
-IFT,  V. 
-XFIER. 


Falltte.  YeDow,  yellowish.  FflZtoi*;-field,— 
so  called  (Lye)  ob  colorem,  on  account 
of  the  colour  which  land  newly  tilled  or 
turned  presents. 

To  He  fallow, — ^to  be  prepared  for  seed 
or  plant:  not  yet  sown  or  planted ;  unsown, 
unplanted ;  and  by  further  consequence, — 
uncultivated,  neglected. 

AS.  Featewe,^ftaou9t  yellow,  yellowish;  — 
Fattwot  helvus.  gilvus.— ^oet.  D.  Fw/mm,  oaUu  ; 
Ger.  Fo/,  which  Wach.  renders  palUdu*  ;  and 
says,  it  is  spoken  of  the  paleness  of  all  colours, 
esp.  tawny,  yellow,  and  black,  as  the  L.  Helvut 
and  fUvu9.  It  Fa/ee  ;  "  Fr.  Fottre,— deep-yellow, 
lyon-towny,  light  dun."— Cot  "That  lUse  tmi- 
tonresae  was  like  that  /oiow«  horse  of  hewe.  .  .  . 
His  hewe  falto4."—CAaueer.    Un- 

To  fallow,  V.  To  become  pale,  to  fade :— Hickes, 
(Thesaurus  Gram.  A.  8.  232,)— 

"  There  both  rosis  of  z«d  ble. 
And  lilie,  likftil  fiur  to  se. 
Thai/a/eiM«l  neuer  day  no  niyt" 

FALSE,  v.*  ad.  av.^  To  deceiye,  to  delude, 

to  cheat,  to  betray,  to  lie,  to 

counterfeit,  to  Ibrge ;  to  make 

deceitfal  or  perfidious  offers  or 

pretences ;  to  elude,  to  evade, 

to  conceal ;  to  misrepresent 

-IFXCATION.  *  Chaucer.       Drant.       Daniel 

-IFICATOR.   ^iSpemer.    tJewelL 

-ITY. 
-ETTO, 
-BR.t 
-ARY.2 

FALSIFY,  o.  s.  The  o.  as  Fr.  Faulser: 
sc.  Un  etea,  un  haubert/  to  pierce,  strike 
or  run  through  a  shield,  &c ;  to  make  a 
breach  in  it — Cot,    The  «.  A  cut,  a  stab. 

Low  L.  Faifi^teare,  from  Fr.  Foutser,  tr^{icere, 
perstriageie,  (Do  Gange);  and  Ft.Feulur;  It 
Falcartt  (by  Ariosto  wntten  FaUar;)  8p.  FiOear, 
(cum  folet  scindere,  Min.)  fi!om  h.FalM,  a  acytbe, 
{/aljt  mmralUr-^  eommoo  weapon.)  See  Mem. 
Beau,  ft  F.  use  the  «.  in  the  Coronation,  Act  i.  and 
Dryden  the  r.  in  JEneid,  b.  ix.  L  1005.  He  says 
that  he  bonowed  it  from  the  It.  Falter  in  Arioeto. 
He  appears  to  have  been  quite  at  fiiult  as  to  the 
origin  and  meaning;  and  our  lexleograpfaors  in- 
terpret, as  if  it  were  the  omnmoa  o.  To  Falsify. 

FALTER,  or  Faulteb,  v.  -ino.   To  fail  or 
fall  short ;  to/ai7,  sc.  in  utterance ;  to  hMitate. 
Mins.  from  Fr.  FauUe^  a  fault.     8k.  refers  to 
Fall^  and  Fault.    The  8p.  FmUar,  is  to  faU. 

FAME,  v.*  s.  To  speak  or  talk  (well  or 
-LESS.  ill)  of ;  to  report,  to  record,  to 
-ovs.  rumour,  to  celebrate,  to  renown ; 
-ous-LT.  to  confer  or  bestow — renown  or 
-NESS.  celebrity. — *B.  Jonsan,  Fam-ed 
-F.D.t         u  common.    ^Browne. 

Fr.  FauM  ;  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  FawM  ;  Gr.  ^/mo,  from 
^»fM<*  ^c9m,  to  say,  to  speak.  De-  Dif-  Bo-  In- 
Mia-Un- 


Fr.  Faulx  ;  It  ft  Sp.  Falto  ;  L.  Fal- 
tuMtttomFollerttfalfum.  SeeFAi^ 
LACT.  The  Old  £ng.  «.  Fal««,  is 
formed  ux>on  the  pott  p. 
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FAMILIAR,  ad.  i.  A  /omi/j^,— Many 
-lARY,  ad,  assembled,  gathered  or  col- 
-lARiTT.  lected  toge£er ;  at  the  same 

-r  ARLT.  home,  under  the  same  house- 

-lARiZB,  V.  hold,  of  the  same  kin  or 
-T.  kind,  or  lineage. 

-ISM.*  FamiUar,    ad,  —  domestic, 

-1ST.*  living  together,  (at  home,) 

-MULATIVB,  o^  as  of  onefttmilff  ;  and  thus, 
— well  known  to,  or  acquainted  with,  each 
other ;  free  from,  or  without,  restraint  or 
ceremony ;  free,  unceremonious,  unre- 
strained ;   common,  frequent 

Famiiiar, «.  is  app.  to  a  supposed  demon  or 
spirit,  who  serres  as  a  familiar  or  domeetic 
attendant ; — to  an  officer  of  the  InquisitiQn. 

Familiemj  Familitt :~~"  At  this  time,  (23 
£liz.)  there  arose  up  in  Holland  a  certain 
sect,  naming  themselres.  The  FamUff  of 
Love,  who  persuaded  their  followers,  that 
those  only  who  were  adopted  into  their 
family  were  elected." — *  Baker. 

FamuUrfo,  in  Chaucer, — a  domestic  foe. 
FamukUe  is,  in  the  old  Tocabalaiy  of  Cock- 
eram, — to  serve ;  and  FamulaHve,  in  Cud- 
worth,  is — serving,  aiding,  abetting. 

*Baker, 

Fr.^ffM-Ofo,  -mers  It  -^/la,  -i§Uart ;  Sp. 
-<^<a,  Miar  ;  L.  FamMiarU,  from  Familia  ;  Gr. 
'0/i(\ia,  tsxxm.  ^/iiXof .  an  asiembly,  a  gathering ; 
from  o/iot,  and  iXq,  a  erowd,  a  multitude.  Con-Un  • 

FAMINE,  «.  Hunger ;  a  craving  for  food ; 

-M-isH,  o.   starvation,  scarcity,  dearth  or 

-IBHMBNT.  want  of  food. 

Fr.  Pmaaime;  It  Fowu;  L.  Fames;  according  to 
Perottui,  aro  rw  ^jttv,  because  he  who  labours 
under  fawUntt  detuet  ^7-civ,  1.  e.  to  eat.   Af-  £n- 

FAN,  V.  i,  -NINO.  That  which  uwi-noweth ; 
which  moveth  the  wind  or  air ;  in  the  wind 
or  air. 

Upon  this  word  in  Chaucer*s  Manciples 
Prologue,  C*  Now,  sweete  sure,  wol  ye  just 
at  the /on,")  Mr.  Tyrw.  remarks,  that  the 
thing  meant  is  the  quintaine,  which  is  called 
a  fan  or  tMnt,  from  its  turning  round  like  a 
weathercock.     See  Van,  Vanb. 

Fr.  Van;  It.  Fanno;  Ger.  flc  D.  Watuie.  Warn, 
"  A.  8.  Fanntf  ventUabrum,  vamnue,  a  faniu  or 
vanne,  to  winnow  and  dean  com  withalL"— ^om. 
"And  Hye  famn  yi  on  hyi  handa."  "Whos 
wftnewing  tool  in  hie  hond,"— IFicU/,  Luke  iii.  17. 
like  L.  Vamnng  or  Fal/iu,  is  from  the  Gr.  BaXA- 
civ,  to  cast  or  throw.— Fom.  It  has  more  probably 
the  same  origin  as  the  Eng.  IFtoa-ow,  (qv.) 

FANATIC,  *.  ad.  Any  one  raving  or 
-ISM.  insane  ;  wildly  enthusiastic  :  a 
-AL,  ad,   wild,  irrational  enthusiast 

-AL-LT.  p,  Ponat-4que;  It  ft  Sp.  -ieo  ;  L.Fth 
-NESS.  naUetUt  a  priest ;  from  Fanum,  a  tem- 
ple, (a /aim,  qv.)  then  app.  (Voss.)  furioHt  et 
imtanitt  to  the  fririoos  or  raving  and  insane ;  be- 
eansa,  when  about  to  deliver  the  oracles,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  seized  with  a  divine  ftiry ; 
and  this  opinion  they  oonArmed  by  the  frequent 
shaking  of  the  head,  and  other  actions  indicating 


FANCY,  V. «.    Variously  written, — Faney, 
-i-FUL.       Fantasy,  PhanUuy, 
-FULLY.     To  take  or  apprehend ;  to  perceive 
-FULNESS,  or  conceive  the  forms  or  images 
-LESS.        of  things ;  to  think,  conceive  or 
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imagine ;  to  depicture,  ddlnsate,  orportity, 
the  forms  or  images,  the  qualities  or  ap- 
pearances of  things ;  to  appropriate  dtem 
to  other  thin^ ;  sometimes  restricted  Is 
pleasing  qualities ;  and  thus,  to  /oMjr,  « 
have  A  fancy  for,  is  to  like,  to  hare  a  Wdaf 
or  desire  for ;  sometimes  opposed  to,  m 
distinguished  from, — to  reason  strictly,  (1 
argue  convincingly ;  and  thus,  to  aaQine, 
to  suppose,  to  take  for  granted. 

To  fancy,  as  distinguished  from  nN> 
gifuUum,  may  be  ascribed  the  provisce  «( 
personifying,  and  of  investing  ue  peiwsi* 
fication  wiu  the  qualities  of  real  beia^ 
supplied  by  memory  or  imagination. 

Fr.  Fan-taieie;  It  ft  Bp.  4o$ia;  L.  Ptetukj 
Or.  ^arraaia,  ovo  tov  ^atv€c€cu,  tO  appear;  ^h 
cause  (says  Voss.)  the  forms  of  the  tfaiogi  4 
which  we  have,  or  think  we  have, 
intuM  apparent.    See  Fahtast.    Dia- 

FANE,  «.  Also  written  PAaa«,(qv.)  Tki 
habitation  or  abode,  sc.  of  deified  pefsot* 
ages ;  the  place  in  which  their  wonhipifi 
performed  or  solemnized ;  a  temple. 

L.  Fanum,  a  temple,  firom  the  Gr.  Kan, 
transposition  orov,  and  preflxing  tbe  Digai 
Favov,  And  vaov,  from  Mi-«ir,  taMar«,  ts 
habit,  to  dwell.    Pro- 

FANE,  orVANE,f.  See  Vane.  «0»toi 
people,  changing  as  a/one."— CXoso^. 

FANFARON,  *.  -adb.     The  word, 
Men.,  is  Ar. ;  and  signifies  light,  ii 
stant,  talkative  ;    one  who  promises 
than  he  can  perform. 

It.  Fanfarone;  **  Fr.  Fae/arer,--^  toond  « 
sound,  as  trumpets ;  to  challenge  or  tear* « 
with  sound  of  trumpets ;  to  hrag,  vaunt;  nrisi 
great  flourish  or  bravado."— Col. 

FANG,  V,  s.  -LESS.     To  take,  aeiie, 
p^rasp.    To  jmderfang,  i  e.  to  uni 
IS  not  uncommon  in  our  esrly  writen. 
D.  Fangen;   Ger.  Famg-en;  J>ia.-tr; 
Feng-an.    See  Fxkobb. 

FANGLE,  «.     App.  to— an  attanpt 
-ED.       something  new ;  a  foolish  r*^" 
-NESS.    tion.    The  word  is  of  rare 
rence  without  the  epithet  eeie* 
Perhaps  (Sk.)  firom  the  old  word  Fe»j^ 
and  this  ftom  A.  8.  Feng-an,  (to  /w^) 
rem  aggredi,  ciqiessae,  so.  neva  ea^ 

FANNOM,*#.   "  Fr.  Fasos,^  sort] 
ornament  worn  on  the  left  arm  of  s 
flcing  priest." — Cot,    *Bak, 
Ger.  jFane,  pannme  linens ;  Goth.  Fee^ 

FANTASY,  V.  9,     "  Fr.  FoMianir^ 
-ASTiNO.         imagine,    devise, 
-ASM.  invent;  cast  about,  tk 

-A8TIC,  ads,   revolve  in  the  miod; 
-ASTic-AL.       sent  by  imagiDBtioB; 
•ALLY.  to  fancy  or  a&ct'*— C* 

-ALNESS.  Fantastical,  —  faMgW 

-NE88.  whimsical,  capricious* 

-TASTRY.         jPoiitoiB,— an  appean«*J 
-TOM.  apparition;  aipMtm 

Widif  (Mark  vi.)  renders  tbs  Ij^ 
Vulgate,  phemtasma,  fantum ;  aod 
"  Perfay,  thought  hc/m/osw  isin  ' 
Ft.  Fan-taitie;  It  ft  Sp.  ■4arin;  L. 
Gr.  ♦ovrairia.    See  PaucT  uA  Phasth* 


FAR 

FAP,*  ^  Mr.  Douce  says,  that  fop  cer- 
tainly meiiit  dmnk,  as  appears  from  the 
Ghaaritii  lad  Mr.  Nam  declares,  that 
he  hu  met  with  it  in  no  GUnsary :  and  in 
tUrfce  B  not  singular.  Goose-berries  are 
in  some  eomities  called/eaicf  atfraherriea, 
and  in  SuflbHc,  fapet ;  whence  Mr.  Moore 
W9^gax»  that  we  may  be  helped  to  the 
meaidi^  of  tiie  word : — Fapt  sc.  intoxicated 
with  goose  or  fea-herry  wine,  and  thus 
gen.  irjak.  Fei^berry,  Sk.  thinks,  may 
be  80  called  from  fean,  gefean,  gaadere,  to 
gladden;  because  these  berries  are  pleasing 
both  to  the  sight  and  palate.* — Shak, 

FAR,  oL  Of.  -NB88.*  Gone ;  gone  to  a  dis- 
tance, TsmoTed,  remote. 

Faiktr  snd  Farikett  are  a  corruption  of 
Firtker  sad  Furthest,  (qv.) ;  the  regular 
esRipamon  of  Far,  being  farrer,  f arrest: 
abo  written  Fer,  ferret,  ferresU — 'Goldtfng. 

Far  is  much  used  pref. 

GoflL  FmhTt  fairra ;  A-  S.  Few,  feorre,  feorrest ; 
».  r«To ;  G«r.  Ferr  ;  ftom  0»e  A.  8.  Far^an,  to 
gVk   A- Over- 

FARCE,  V.  s.  To  stuff,  to  cram.  (See 
-MSKT.  FoKCBMBAT.)  **  They  could  wish, 
-K4L.  your  poets  would  leave  to  bee 
-KALLT.  promoters  of  other  men's  jests, 
sad  to  way-lay  all  the  stale  apothegmes,  or 
oU  books,  they  can  hear  of  (in  print,  or 
otbennse,)  to  farce  their  scenes  withall." — 
A/oanM.    farcing, — Sir  T.  More. 

"By  farce  I  understand,  that  species  of 
the  diama  wliose  sole  aim  and  tendency  is 
lo  excite  laughter." — Hurd. 

rt.Fercir;  L.  Fereire^  to  ttuff  or  cram.  A 
Jem,  b  said  by  Men.  to  be  a  mixture  or  medley 
«f  Tarkms  toits  of  Tiands ;  and  app.  (with  it. 
JwM,)  Co  a  tpeeles  of  comfedy,  quod  rerum  Tarie- 
lMeJbr«a  tit :  becmue  it  it  Hufed  otJMed  with  a 
mbtj  of  things,  or  with  hieidents  of  various 
kiadt.  Sec  his  Diet.  Btgm.  and  Orig.  delta  Len, 
DaL  \n  w.  Farce  and  Fana,    In- 

FARD,«.  -IKO.  Painting;  also,  any  co- 
losred  or  adulterate  beauty.  Cot  says,  it 
ii  properly  cerate  or  white  lead. 

fr.  Farmer;  of  uncertain  etym.  Men.  derivet 
ftmn  Lat.  JWw,  thus :  Fueus,  fucardue,  fuardue, 
JariMM,  fOrd:  an  etym.  which,  hit  editor  saya, 
eannat  poaaihly  be  received. 

FARDEL^ «.     A  package,  a  bundle. 

rt.  Far-dmm:  It. -delio ,'  8p.  -del;  T>.-deelj 
torn  L.  Fardre^  to  atuff,  cram,  or  pack  close. 

FARE,  «.  J.  -WBLI.,  0.  ad.  s.  To  go  or 
nove  on,  to  proceed,  to  advance,  to  suc- 
caed ;  to  be  treated  or  provided  for. 

Farv,  the  «. — the  sum  paid  for  gom^,  for 
the  passage.     Also,  treatment,  provisions. 

IUde/ar«,  in  Chaucer,  (Reeves  Tale) 
luy  be  interpreted  by  the  word,  cuio;  made 
edbf  and  seems  (as  Tyrw.  observes)  to 
Imvs  been  derived  from  the  Fr.  v.  Faire. 
And  far  oCha  instances,  see  Tynf.  Gloss. 
WChamoer. 

The  past  p.  is  Fared,  far*d,  fart.  Dan. 
Fiert. 

Fare,  in  Fart-weO,  is  the  imperative  of 
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Far-an,  to  go  or  to /are.    "  So  it  is  equally 

said  in  Eng.,  How/are«  it?  How  goes  it  ?" 

— Tooke.    Andj  cons.,  How  is  it  with  you  ? 

how  proceed,  or  succeed  you ;  what  do  you 

get ;  how  are  you  treated ;   how  provided 

for? 

A.  8.  Far  an  f  logo;   D.  Voeren  ;   Ger.  Faren  ; 
8w.  Fara  ;  Dan.  Far-er.     For-  Mla- 

F ARTS  A,  s.  -CEOU8.    Meal ;  mealy. 

Fr.  Farineuatj  from  L.  Farina,  meal,  from  Far,** 
com ;  far  molitum. 

FARM,  V.  s.     By  application,  To  farm  is,— 
-£B.  To  hire  or  take  upon  hire;  to 

-ERES8.  hold  or  take  for  certain  rents  or 
-ERY.  sums  to  be  rendered,  or  other 
-£R8HIP.  considerations  required  and  per- 
-HOLD.  formed ;  to  let  land  or  other  pro- 
-  INO.  perty  upon  such  conditions  ;  to 
till  or  cultivate  land. 
**  Farm  or  feorme,  is  an  Old  Sax.  word 
signifying  provisions ;  and  it  came  to  be 
used  instead  of  rent  or  render,  because  an- 
tiently  the  greater  part  of  rents  were  re- 
served in  provisions ;  in  com,  in  poultry, 
and  the  like ;  till  the  use  of  money  became 
more  frequent.  So  that  k  farmer  (Jlrmantts,) 
was  one  who  held  his  lands  upon  payment 
of  a  rent  or  feorme  ;  though  at  present,  by  a 
gradual  departure  from  the  original  sense, 
the  word /orm  is  brought  to  signify  the  very 
estate  or  lands  so  held  upon  farm  or  rent" 

— BlacksUme. 

Fr.  Ferme  ;  Men.  from  the  L.  Firmtu,  qd.  un 
lieu  ferme,  un  doserie ;  a  firm  place,  an  enclo- 
sure :  Fermer,  v.  also  denoting  to  enclose,  to  for- 
tiiy.  8pel.  ft  Sk.,  (adopted  by  Blaekitone.)  that 
it  is  from  A.  8.  FearmHan,  fenrmian,  victum  prae- 
here,  to  supply  food ;  husbandmen  or  fanners  (as 
they  allege)  not  orig.  paying  their  landlord  money, 
then  very  scarce,  but  food  (victum)  and  other 
necesaaiy  articles. 

FARRAGE,  s.  App.  gen.  to— Any  kind 
-o.  of  medley  or  mixture. 

-INCUS.   *  *  A  kind  of  dredge  or  farrage  com- 
meth  of  the  refuse  and  light  come  purged 
from  the  red  wheat /ar.*' — Holland. 
L.  Farrago,  from  For. 

FARRIER}  V.  s.  -Y.  (Anciently  written 
Ferrer.)  App.  to— a  shoer  of  horses ;  and 
also,  to  one  who  undertakes  the  care  or 
cure  of  the  diseases  of  horses. 

Fr.  Mariehal  f errant;  It  Fabbro  ferraio  or 
ferraro ;  L.  Ferreue  faber,  a  worker  in  iron  ;  from 
the  L.  Ferrum,  iron. 

FARROW,  v.  s.  To  bear  or  bring  forth. 
A.  8.  Fmrh,  poreettus,  nfarrom,  a  little  hog,  a 
young  pig.— 5oei.  The  L.  Verrie,  or,  with  equal 
probabuity,  (as  Sk.  acknowledges)  L.  Parere,  has 
ftimished  this  word.  Jamieson  decides  for  J 
rerree.  But  the  word  may  originally  be  northern 
Fara,  (A.  8.  Far-an,  to  go,)  Is  used  in  8w.  for 
eoire;  and  in  A.  8.  Fare,  the  «.,  is,  farniUa,  eomi- 
Utus ;  and  farae,  generationes,  (see  Ihre  and  Lge,) 
and  may  have  been  app.  to  any  fruit  or  produce 
of  coition,  of  going  or  coming  together ;  and  thua, 
to  any  thing  begotten  or  brought  forth. 

FARTHER,  v.  ad.  av.     To  farther,  pro- 
-BST.  perly  To  furtJter,  — to  move 

-ER-ifORB.  further ;  to  advance,  to  promote. 
-MOST.  See  Far,  and  Further. 


FAS 


FAT 


FARTHING,  *.  Le.  Aftmrth^ing  ordi- 
viding  into  four  parts. — Tooke,  Anj  vexy 
small  thing ;  as  in  Chaucer,  "  No  ferikmg 
of  grese ;"  not  the  smallest  spot — Tifrw, 

FAKTHINGALE,  a.  or  Fardinoalb. 

A  hoop,  taming  round,  surrounding,  the 

loins. 
Fr.  Fert-umUle,  oadim  It  -vgalla;  Sp.  'U^fado. 
«  Men.  and  Mins.,  a  vtrtendo.    The  latter  gtvea 
as  a  reason,^ quod  drenm  Inmboa  in  gynim 
fftrtatur. 

FASCES,  s,  Faseet, — app.  to  the  hmtdU 
-c-iCLK.  of  rods  carried  before  the  Ro- 
-ICLBD.  man  consuls ;  and  thence  gen. 
-icuLATED.  to  an  emblem  of  authority. 

Fascicle,  (L.  Fducieu/tw,)— *a  small  bundle. 

L.  F9sei9t  a  bundle^ 

FASCIATED,*  ad,  -tion.^    Bound  or 
banded,  swathed. — *Broion, 
L.  Fascia^  a  band  or  ligature. 

FASCINATE,  n.  -iom.  To  ehaim,  en- 
chant or  bewitdi,  by  the  eyes,  the  looks ; 
gen.  to  charm  or  enchant  i  to  hold  or  keep 
in  thraldom  by  charms,  by  powers  of  pleas- 
ing.    "  FatcinatUm  is  erer  by  the  eye," — 

Bacon. 

Ft.  Paseiner;  It  &  L.  Faaeinare;  fh)m  Gr. 
^aeirt  Kaiv-ctv,  ocuIU,  sive  aspectu  occidere ;  and, 
in  confirmation  of  this  etjm.  Vos*.  qnotei  Flinjr: 
"  Isogonus  addeth.  that  such  like  these  are  among 
the  Triballiana  and  Illyriaas,  who  with  their  very 
eiealght  can  witch  (effusdnent)  yea  and  kill  those 
whom  they  look  wistly  upon  any  long  time."— 
Holland.  Plin.  i.  155.  Cot  calls  it  To  ege^ile. 
£x- 

FASCINE,  «.  Fr.  Fatcine,  a  bundle  (sc. 
of  sticks.)    See  Fasces. 

FASHION,  0.  8.  To  form  or  make,  to 
-ABLE.  shape  or  mould ;  to  fit,  to  suit 

-ABLENE88.  Foshioner, — a  former,  or  fra- 
-ABLT.         mer,  or  maker. 
-ER.  Fathion,  in  dress  or  appearance, 

-LY,*  atL  action  or  speech,  is,  -^  that 
form  or  manner,  mode  or  method,  most 
com.  followed  at  a  particular  time  or  place. 

*Purcha*e. 

Fr.  Fa^ntr;  from  L.  Fae-trtt  to  make.  Of 
ftuhixm  in  clothes,  Sk.  says, — ^that/orm  which  the 
tailor  gave  the  elothes,  dum  facer et.  Dls-  In- 
Hia-  Un- 

FAST,  ad,  ao.  To  fasten,-— to  fix,  to 
-BN,  V.  confirm,  to  keep  or  hold,  to  put 
-BNER.  or  place,  to  unite  or  join,  closely, 
-ENiNO.  firmly,  tightly,  steadfitftly;  to 
-LT.  cause  to  adhere  or  stick  together ; 

rNBss.      to  keep  close  to  or  upon.    « 

Go.  Fa»i-an ;  A.  S.  Fa»l-nUtn,  a/ofMtnian,  flgere, 
firmaze,  conflrmare,  to  flx,  to  ftisten  or  make  firm 
and  fast.  D.  Vasien  ;  Ger.  Veaten,  /«</«»  ;  8w. 
Faetta;  Dan.  FtBMter.    Vn- 

FAST,  ad.  09.  -LT.     Speedy,  quick. 

4<  8.  Fatte.  Fail  or  swift  In  pace.  C^er, 
eitatus  preeceps ;  from  Welsh  Ffeti,  properus,  fes- 
tinus.  — /mh.  But  more  probably  a  cons,  appli- 
cation of /a«<,  close  {ante).  He  comes  fa»i  behind, 
•'. «.  close  behind ;  to  attain  which  closeness  or 
nearness  of  position  (suppose  In  a  race)  tpeed  was 
exerted.  And  by  usage  the  word  was  transferred 
from  the  end  to  the  nuanst  i.  e.  from  the  place  or 
position,  to  the  speed  exerted  in  attaining  it. 
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FAST,  9.  f.  To  obeerte  or  keep,  ac  alsti- 
-BE.  nence  from  food ;  and  dras,  eo&a 
-iNo.  to  forbear  from  fi>od;  to  abstiia 
-INGLT.   firom  Ibod. 

Go.  Fmtlan ;  A.  8.  F^*t-mm ;  8w.  FoMta  i  IX 
Va$Un;  Ger.  FasUm,  Jcjunare;  vhlch  (Wsdi. 
thinks)  Is  the  v.  Faeten^  serrare,  to  keep,  to  gsiid, 
to  secure ;  app.  to  the  lutfing  or  dftMm'iy  a  At 
of  the  church:  •Aserewand^ymiiirt.heremiitib 
are  frequently  found  qrnonfmousincccleiiaatlcil 
writers.  App.  to  the  peculiar  rite  of  absUitlBc 
flrom  fi)od,  as  a  religious  oftseiraiMc,  sad  thca 
extended  to  such  abstinence  flram  any  canse. 

FASTIDIOUS,  ad.  Affecting  or  am- 
-LT.  gating  superior  taste  or  disoem- 

-NB88.  ment;  a  nicer  sensibiliiy;  dii- 
-losiTY.*  dalning  ordinary  or  oommfls 
gratifications  ;  disdainful  ;  conteniptiioa% 
squeamiah,  nauseating,  disgusting. 
*Swift :  coined  for  ^  oceatunu 
Fr.  Foitidi-eux ;  It  ft  Sp.  -«io;  L.  Joifitfafnb 
from  fastidire,  quod  proprie  est  cum  /ufs  iiper« 
nari ;  fiuiiu  (from  /aH,  to  speak ;)  fn  m^ertUt 
because  proud  or  arrogant  persona  apmk  giett 
thinga,  grandia  iantur. — Fo$$. 

FASTIGIATE,*  ad.  -ocs,*  ad,  App.  to 
an  angular  or  pointed  roof; — contrMii8ti&- 

guished  ttomjku, — *Baff.    ^Ewelf/n, 
L.  FaHiffium,  (he  higheat  point 

FASTUOUS,*aA  "  Fr-Farfswuri-pread, 
-LY.t      lofty,  scornful,  disdam^,  amgari^ 
-NE8S.t  high-minded." — CoL    SeeFAsti- 
Dious. — *Hammond,    ^^Barrow, 
L.  Paetuonu. 

FAT,  0.  ad,  t.  To  feed— well ;  to  feed,  to 
-LING.  nouriah,  to  a  state  of  fobesi  or 
-NER.  plumpness  of  size,  to  eoaneoea 
-NESS.  or  grossness  of  body,  or  bodilr 
-TEN.        habit 

-TBNBE.    A. 8.  FiBli  D.  Vet:  Get.  Tdt;^ 
-TfNo        Fet;  Dan.  Fe^;  firom  A.8.  JWi 
'*  pascere,  nutrtre,  to  feed,  to  vn^V 

-  TT.  thus  fat  is,  qd.  wU^fed.-^aa.  To* 

-TINE88.    considers  Fat  to  be  the  p«H  p.  irt , 
upon  it  the  o.  to  have  been  formed.   See  Fas^ 
Food. 

FAT,  *.     Now  written  Vai,  (qv.) 
A  vessel  of  large  dimensions. 

FATE,!.  Lit— Anything  spoken,  nttaH 
-ED.        or  said ;    decreed,  ordained,  *•• 
-AL.        tined  ;  and  thus  app.  to  anxtfasiK 
-ALiSM.  preordained,    predetermined;  to 
-ALiST.  any  diing  inevitable — as  desftt 
-ALiTY.  whence  Fatal  is, — 
-ALLY.    Deadly,  mortal,  destrucdve. 
-PUL.       It  ^o<o  ;  8p.  Bade  ;  L.  FateMt  pf- ^ 
of  Far^,  to  speak,  to  utter,  to  say ;  /«*•  (▼•^ " 
A  fsndo  J  nam  ha  dicitur,  Del  fatmm,w  J 
dictum,  Jussum,  decretum,  Toluntas  Del;  » 
word,  the  order,  the  decree,  the  wiU  of  GoJ.  ■" 

PaXRT,    AFPABX.B,    £P»ABX.S,    I»rA«»  «»*^ 

nous.  NarAvnooa,  Prspack.    Con- 
FATHER,  #.  V.    The  forent,  proda«f« 

-INO. 
-LB88. 

-LT,  ad.  av. 

-LINE8S. 
-IN-LAW. 
-HOOD.* 
-LAND.t 


begetter:  the  progenitor;  ^^ 
also,  to  aged  or  retaend  p^^ 
8ons{  to  those  nho  •ctjg 
paternal  kindness  j  iHw  m» 
or  bestow  the  protsctioft"  * 
father,  . 

To  /i<*fr,— to  bear,  unprt* 


PAV 


FAW 


or  touae,  tbe  character  or  fiinetioBS  of 
/otfter,  Uie  parentage  or  production. 

Vox.  £/k  HalL     ^W.  Scott.  Sep.  1790. 

SXOM.  Pa-tera,'  Pen.  Pader;  6r.  narty;  L. 
POw;  ft.  Pir»;  It.  Padre;  D.  riitf0r;  Gcr. 
Afar;  8v.  Fodder;  D«n.  Fader;  A.  8.  Fader; 
Goi  /a^-tm,  rant  parentee;  all  which,  Wach. 
ibiakst  mott  have  had  a  oonnaon  origin,  either 
!■  ttie  iiilkntile  cry,  po,  pa,  or  in  ■ome  Scythian 
vud.  dispersed  by  that  people  over  the  whole 
wiU.  For  the  Itormer  You.  Justly  decides.  And 
ne  A.  Ab,  Pa-pa,  Ma-ma.    Un- 

feAer-Utnd^—jy.  Vader-land ;  Qet.  VatUrland; 
Dia  7«4inie-Jaiirf,  patrla  terra.    A  modernism. 

FATHOM,  o. «.  or  Fadom,  ««  To  compre- 
•AUE.  hend  or  embrace ;  met  to  compre- 
-LESS,  heod,  to  conceive ;  and  (from  the 
-EB.*  «.  as  a  measure  of  depth)  to  dire 
to  the  Iwttom,  discern,  discover  or  ascer- 
tain, the  depth ;  met  the  meaning. 

Ajktikem, — a  measure  of  six  feet 

*Cowper, 

A.  8.  Fteikm ;  D.  Vadem ;  Ger.  Fadem,  a  mea- 
mt  of  six  feet  A.  S.  Feethmian ;  D.  Fadeptent 
Unqoe  mana  extensa  eoroplecti,  (Kllian,)  to  em- 
bnes  with  each  hand  extended.  Wach.  d^ves 
ftnn  Ger.  Faeeen,  capere,  oomprehendere,  to  take» 
l»ld  or  comprvhend.    Un- 

FATn)ICAL,4«2.  -IFEROD8.  Declaring 
vfaat  n  fated,  ordained  or  determined. 

Ft.  Fatmdie  ;  L.  FaHdicne ;  eomp.  of  faium,  and 
dkve,  <a  ferret  to  tcU  or  declare,  to  bring  or  bear 
/ak  er  that  which  is  fated.    See  Fatb. 

FATIGATE,  v.*  odLt    Fa<i^a/6  has  given 

-»N.I  place  to  Fatigue.     "  Fr.  Fati- 

«Ti60E,  V.  t.  gutty — to  weary,  tire,  trouble, 

cloy,  overtoyi ;  to  give  no  rest  luito." 

^KHaXL  ^Sir  T.  Elffot.    tW.  Mountague. 

L.  Fatif-are^  -atma,  quasi  fatim  agere,  sive 
■gitsn,  atqoe  ita  ad  laasitudinem  perdnoere ;  to 
reduce  to  a  state  of  weajineas.  Fatim^  perhaps 
fioo  fando^  a.  copiam  signet,  quam  difficile  sit 
fmL—reee.    D^  In- Un- 

FATUOUS,^  ad.  -uixY.t    The  common 

vord  now,  as  app.  to  persons,  is  Infatuated  ; 

bereft  of  reason,  of  common  sense ;  foolish, 

imbecile.— *J9rofli€.    tflafe. 

Videtor  fatuue  A  fando^  id  est,  k  vatidnando, 
\pre»af^ng)  dictus.  Sed  quia  vatee  fhrore  correpti 
*iticinarKnti]T,  inde  pro  mmmms  suml  ooepit. — 
VetK    In- 

FAVAGINOUS,*  ad.     Formed  like  a 
wmey-comh. — *Brown. 
Fnm  L,  Faome,  a  honey-comh. 

FAUCET,  *.    The  stop  of  the  mouth. 
Fr.  Faaetetf  q.  faueit  obtttramenttun. — Mine. 

FAUCHON.    See  Falchion. 

FAVEL,  m.  a  name  given  to  yellow 
toloured  horses,  as  bayard,  btanekard,  to 
bay  or  brown  and  grey.    See  Curry. 

FAUGH,  or  Foh,  tut  Is  the  past  p.  of  the 
A.S.  V.  Fiamr  to  hate;  and  means  (any 
tbiag)  hated.^Taoke. 

FATILLOUS,*  ad.  Of  or  perUining  to 
nnbers  or  ashes. — *Brwm. 

L  FaeiUa^  bright  or  hot  embers,  or  ashes ;  ftom 
Cr.  ♦ot^  tive  OBolioo   ^vw,  /kcm,  /tfcerf,  to 
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FAULT,  v.*  t.  That  into  which  any  one 
-ER,  9,  is  deceived  or  beguiled  s  and  thus — 
-T.  An  error,  a  mistake ;  an  offence, 

-  ILT.      trespass  or  transgression ;  a  failure, 
-INE88.    defect  or  deficiency  j  a  want 
-LESS.     And  To  faulty — to  be  in  error  or 
-FUL.t     mistake ;  also,  to  accuse  of  being 
in  error  or  mistake;  to  lay  an  error  or 
mistake,  offence  or  transgression,  to  the 
charge  of  another. 
*^r  /.  Oteke.  Bp.  HalL     ^Skak. 
Dan.  Fejl,  faut;  Fr.  FauUe;  It  Fat-to;  8p. 
-to;  from  L.  Fatlere^  to  deceive.    Do-  Un- 

FAUN,  9.  -1ST.    The  Faune  were  gods  of 
the  fields  and  woods  (dii  agrorum  silva- 
rum  que  0  so  called  from  Faxanu,  an  ancient 
king  of  Italy. 
Faunist, — gen.  A  naturalist 

FAVOUR,  V.  s.  To  bear  good  will  to  or 
-ABLE.  towards ;  to  will,  wish  or  de- 

-ABLENESS.   Sire,  the  interests  or  advan- 
-ABLT.  tages;   to  aid  or  assist  with 

-EDLY.  service  or  support,  or  protec- 

-ER.  tion;  to  further,  promote  or 

-ITE,  9.  ad,    advance  the  interest  or  ad- 
-iTistf.  vantages ;  to  countenance  or 

-LESS.  protect 

-IZE,  v.*        Kfaoour  is  imp.  to  the  colours, 
FAUT-OR.t      the  badge  of  distinction  worn 
-RE88.I  by  the  party  faxwured.    And, 

To  favour, — 

Tp  follow  the  party,  wear  the  colours  or 
badge;  and  thus,  to  imitate  or  resemble 
the  colour,  hue,  complexion,  feature,  coun- 
tenance, and  other  qualities  or  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  gen.  to  resemble.    And — 

Well  or  ill/owonreJ,— well  or  ill  com- 
plexioncd,  countenanced,  qualified. 

*  Holland,       t  Common  tn  old  authore. 

X  Browne. 

Fr.  Favor-ieer;  It  -ire;  8p.  -eeer;  L.  Favere, 
from  Gr.  ♦oM,  qd.  copio/oH  in  gratiamalicqjus.— 
See  FoMi.  and  Lennep.    Dis-  Un- 

FAUSEN,**.  A  very  large  fish  of  the  eel 
kind.  "  I  know  not  whether  from  the  L. 
Falx,  qd.  faldtau,  because  in  its  length  and 
frequent  bending  it  so  far  resembles  a/itE 
or  hooked  cutter." — Sk.    *Chapman. 

FAWE,*  L  e.  Fain ;  glad,  {qy,)^* Chaucer, 

FAWN,*  V.  9.  To  show  or  manifest  signs 
-INO.  of  pleasure,  joy  or  gladness,  of 
-ER.  gratitude  or  fondness ;  and  thus, 
-ivoLY.  to  blandish,  to  cringe,  to  court  or 
sue  flatteringly,  servilely ;  to  sue  for  kind- 
ness, to  subserve. 

*Skak.  P,  Fletcher.  B.  Jonson, 
Mina.-i;wrhaps  from  Gr.  ♦oscv,  to  speak,  to  say. 
Sk.— from  A.S.  FaadiaH,  to  try;  or  from  £ng. 
FaiUj  glad ;  quia,  sc.  BlaiuUentei  solent  prs  se 
ferre  alacritatem.  And  It  is  perhaps  from  the 
same  sooree  as  FaiUy  1.  e.  A.  B.  Ftegn-ian^  gaudere, 
Isetari,  to  be  glad,  to  rejoice,  to  fain. 

FAWN,  V.  9.  "  Fr.  Fan,— &  fawn  or  hind- 
calf;  the  young  one  of  any  such  beast:  as 
also,  of  an  elephant" 

To  fawn, — to  bring  forth  hfawn. 

Ft.  Faont  fan,  from  infan4,—Men. 


FEA 


FEC 


FAXED/  ad.     BuBhy,--* Camden. 

A.  S.  Feax,  the  hair  of  the  head ;  a  bush  of  hair, 
the  locks. — Som. 

FAY,  i.  e.  FaiilL  By  my  /otlA,— by  my 
troth,  or  truth. 

FAY,  i.  e.  Fairy,  (qv.) 

FEAGUE,*  V.  or  Feigb.  Sk.  says,  Fease 
or  feagf  flagellare,  yirgis  csedere,  to  whip, 
to  beat  with  rods, — ^from  Teut  Fegen^  to 
sweep,  to  cleanse ;  or  from  Ficken,  to  rub. 
Feige,  carpere,  obtrectare,  also  from  6er. 
Fegen.     See  Faq. 

G&wer,  Duke  qf  Buckingham. 

FEALTY,  t.  Fidelity  or  faithfulness. 
Vt.FemUti:  It.  Fedelii;  Bp.Fieldad;  L.Fids- 
Uta$,JUteli9tJUe»,  faith.  Fidelei  homines,  (as  Sk. 
observes.)  pro  servUf  occars  as  early  as  Alius 
Lampridias,  In  vit&  Alexandri  Sever!  August!: 
Ptxjldslet  homines  suos.    See  also  Du  Cange. 

FEAR,  V.  t.  To  flee,  or  cause  to  flee,  or 
-ER.  escape  or  avoid,  from,  sc.  any 

-FUL.  ill  or  risk  of  ill ;  to  have  or 

-FULLY.  cause,  sensations  of  terror,  of 
-FULNESS,  dread,  of  timorousness,  of  awe ; 
-LESS.  to  scare,  to  terrify  or  aflright, 

-LBSSLY.  to  dread ;  to  affray  or  be  afraid. 
-LE88NE88.  "  Fear  is  a  painful  sensation, 
produced  by  the  immediate  apprehension 
of  some  impending  evil." — Cogan, 

Fearful,— M\  of  fear,  full  of  that  which 
causes  fear ;  dreadful ;  also  of  the  sense  or 
feeling  of  fear ;  timid,  cowardly. 

A.  S.  Feer-ant — to  fear,  to  terriiy  or  make 
9fniA.—Som.  dm.Fara;  D.Vaeren;  fSer.Faren, 
timere,  roetaere,  terrere,  fiKere  ut  metuat,  to /ear 
or  cause  to  fear.  The  common  etym.  is  the  L. 
Fereor.  But  the  Sw.  JPara,  D.  Vaeren,  Oer. 
Farent  and  A.  S.  Farartf  signify,  to  go,  to  go  away ; 

^  and  hence,  probably,  to  run  or  cause  to  run  away : 
and  from  the  motion  extended  to  the  feeling  which 
caused  it,  i.  e.  to  feel  or  cause  the  feeling  of,  dread 
or  tenror.    Af-  For-  Un- 

FEASIBLE,  ad.  e.    That  can  or  may  be 

-BiLiTY.      done,  performed,  or  practised. 

-BLENESS.  From  Fr.  FaUable,  /awsA/e,— which 
can  or  may  be  done ;  from  the  v.  Faire,  facere, 
qd.  fadbUii.—Sk.    De-  In-  Un- 

FEAST,  V.  8.  To  receive  or  entertain  with 
-ER.  food  or  victuals  in  the  house,  at 
-FUL.  the  table ;  to  feed  plenteously  or 
-INO.  lavishly,  luxuriously ;  to  banquet, 
to  supply  with  plenty  or  abundance,  with 
luxuries,  with  dainties.  Feastly. — Chaucer. 
Fr.  Feit-er,  -oper;  It. -are,  -«ggiare;  Sp.  -ear, 
•ffor,  from  L.  Festum^  and  feeium  «r  feelua  diet, 
from  Gr.  'Eeri av,  1.  e.  fettum  diem  agere ;  as  when 
we  celebrate  with  a  banquet  a  natal  or  wedding 
day.  The  v.  iariawf  (Voss.  adds.)  is  from  iffna, 
which  signifies  as  well  the  laree  or  hearth,  as 
Feeta,  foci  vel  ignis  pneses :  and  thus,  f^rtav,  is 
properly,  to  receive  or  entertain  any  one->-oon- 
vivlo  apud  larem  suum,  L  e.  in  his  house.    Out- 

FEAT,  v.*  *.  ad.  Feat,  ad.— Done,  (sc.  as 
-LY.  it  ought  to  be,)  aptly,  suitably 

-ou8.t  done  or  made ;  apt,  neat,  clever. 
-ouBLY.t   And  tt/eat, — 

An  act,  a  deed,  an  exploit,  an  achieve- 
ment 

*Shak.     ^Drani.     t  Chaucer,  Drayton. 
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Fr.  Faiet ;  L.  Factumk,  Watt,  qv.)  nsf  tU^ 
done,  a  deed.  Upon  Fr.  pt.  Fatei,  done,  made, 
framed,  formed  or  fashioned,  Shak.  seems  to  ktvt 
firanded  his  v.  To  feat,  to  fncm  or  fuhiott.  The 
same  otf.—done,  performed,  achieved,  finished, 
accomplished,  (whence  also  the  Fr.  FaielU,  te 
Chaucer  Feiit,  neat,  feat,  comely,  wdl  malej 
has  also  frunished  us  with  the  ad.  Feat  \  qd.  Uee 
fait,  bene  faotus,  well  done  or  made;  JU,  (^t.) 
Un-    Also  De-fleasanoe. 

FEATHER,  0.  «.    A  feaiher,  (Wack)  is 

-LB88.     that  which  Jfeefib. 

-LY.        To  feather, — to  act  with  or  upoo 

-  Y.  the  feeUhere.    To  strip  of,  to  elotke 

-INB88.    in,  the  feathers,  with  plumage;  to 

dress  or  fit  with,  to  move  in,  the  fetAmt 

to  trim,  to  gather  or  collect  them;  aod 

thus,  (met)  to  feather  the  }w«i,— to  gstte 

or  collect  the  means  of  warmth  and  comfbit 

A.  8.  Fe-iker;  Ger.  -der;  D.  Vtder;  Sw.jP/c^ 
der ;  Dan.  Fiter.  Luke  x vL  6 :  Nim  thioe  ftUmv, 
"  Take  thy  caution ;"  Accipecantionem  tttsn.  On 
which  Som.  remarks,  that  fetkere  does  not  ligailt 
eautio,  but  calamtu.  In  the  Ga  Yer.  it  is  ioJw, 
thy  book.  Wach.  derives  from  Gr.  nrcp-ov,  s  wiaf, 
from  irrc-eiy,  ver«v,  volare,  to/y.    Un- 

FEATURE,  «.  The  form  or  fashion,  tbe 
-ED,  ad.  make,  sc.  of  the  body ;  of  the  face 
-LE88.  or  countenance :  met  of  any  sub- 
ject of  thought  or  speech. 
Mlas.  says— Psatere  or  making.  F^.  Faidvt: 
lUFattura;  Sp.  Jfeehura;  L.  Faeimra  bm  Fe^ 
cere,  to  make,  fbrtn,  or  fluUon.    Un- 

FEBRIFIC,  ad.    Fe6r(/fc,— producti?e  of 
-FUOE.     fever. 

-FuoAL.  Fehrff^ge,  —  that  which  di^ 
-BRILB.   fener. 

Fr.  Fibri-JIque,  -fuge,  -U:  from  L.  Ftbrit,  \k 
fervendo,)  &  fever,  (qv.) 

FEBRUARY,  *.  -axiom.*    A  month,  10 

called,  because  then  the  people  {febnarttttt 

hoc  est,  ezpurgaretur,)  were  fmr^  by  n- 

crifices  for  the  manes  of  the  dead.    Febne, 

formed  k  fervendo,  whence  also,  Pehrih 

fever,  (qv.)     See  Fose. 

Februation,  (L.  Februatio,)  a  puri£estiai» 

an  expiatory  purification. —  Dr.  Spencer, 

Ft.  Fivrier;  It.  Fe-braio,  -braro;  Sp.  ■*«•» 
L.  Februariut. 

FECES,  t.     Filth  or  fouhiess,  iinpiiritj, 
-cuL-ENT.   the  dregs. 
-ENCB.  Ft.  ^icee,  fieulent ;  h.Fa,H^* 

-,„^Y  the   excrement  of  any  thisg:  >* 

-ERCT.  caM^,  —  A  faciende ;  accortii«  •» 

Perottus,  (but  Voss.  is  not  decisive.)   De- 

FECIAL,**.  A  herald;— plainly  McaM 
( Varro,)  h  fatu,  that  t8,/aiii9 ;  because  thcjr 
were  the  orators  or  spokesmen  employed  fltt 
certain  great  public  occasions. — *H9iisd> 
L.  Fe-ciaUe  or  -<ia/ts. 

FECUND,*  ad.     Generating,  produdn^r 
-ATE,  V.    fruitful. 

-ITY.  Fecundate  is  not  micommon  ■ 
-ATiON.t  Natural  lilBtoirj.—*Grmnt.  ^W. 
-OUS.S       MomUague.  Brown.    IGrw^ 

Fr.  Fhond,  (Cot  has  also  the  v.  FioMitrf^ 
make  fertile  or  fruitAil ;)  L.  F^casi****"""*** 
which  Seal  thinks  is  from  the  Or.  ♦wT-a^  tyf : 
Voss.  from  the  ancient  Fe-e,  -turn,  of  tw  ■■■ 
meaning.    In-  Super- 


FES 


F£L 


FEDERAL,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
league  or  covenant 
F9dary  and  Federartft «.  in 
Shak.  are  the  same  word 
differently  written,  (having 
AC  connexion  whatever  with 
iViuf  or  Ptudaton/t)  and  sig- 
nify— A  colleague,  associate, 
or  eonftderaU. 
FtdifragMt, — breddng  leagae  or  cove- 


-BBaABT,  or 
-oitr. 

-4nox. 

-ATtYB. 

•oiraAooua. 


LJMbi.  QftheTariouseiyma.  which  Von.  has 
•oBacled,  he  pnfen  i JUte,    Bee  Fidslitt.    Con- 

FBDITY,*  a.    Filthinen,  foulness. 
*Bp,  Bail    L.  Fcedut, 

FEE,  s.  ■.  -INO.  Any  thing  granted  by 
one,  and  held  by  another,  upon  oath  or  pro- 
mise cifiait^  or  fidelity ;  any  thing  paid, 
tiven,  and  reeved  upon  trust  reposed  of  a 
pitifU  performance  of  duty ;  as  a  reward 
or  recompense ;  a  perquisite. 

The  Gloesarist  to  O.  Douglas  explains 
#*«,  bessts  or  cattle ;  whence,  he  add&,  our 
£ng.  Fet;  quia  olim  sola  pnemia  et  munera 
emt  pecora ;  because  cattle  were  formerly 
tlie  only  rewards  or  gifts ;  but  there  seems 
BO  necessity  for  a  second  etym. 

Smb.  thinU,  from  th«  A.  8.  Fto,  (Go.  Faiku,) 
{•eaab,  pndnm,  opco.  ProbaMy  from  the  old 
ft.  n :  L.  Fidea.  (Bee  Pa altt.  Km vbov v,  Pkvo, 
fee)  BteekstoDe  says,  that  Fee  signltiet,  In  the 
■stthani  languages,  a  eonditional  stipend  or  re- 
vsrl  He  Is  protetaly  right  as  to  the  legal  app., 
feotaotaitotbemcaaingof  the  word.    Un- 

FEEBLE,  ad.  o.    The  common  e.  now,  is 
-ma.    To  enfeeble,  (qv.) 
-T.         To  weaken,  to  debilitate ;  to  im- 
•Bi,*  sk  pair  or  diminish,  the  strength  or 

Ttr,  die  firmness  or  stability.— *^enier«. 
F<rihl€,ftUe;  Bp.  Febie;  It.  Fieboie,  JUvoie; 
dftom  the  L.  FlebUis,  lamentable,  and  pitifUlt— 
Wk.  Ft«Mli$  and  JMUiint,  (see  Du  Camye,) 
iweaaed  in  Low  L.  as  equivalent  to  tUMi*  and 
AMtttef.    En-orlu- 

FEED,  9.  i.  To  eat,  to  devour,  to  con- 
'tt.  some ;  to  eat  that  which  feedeth, 

-no.        to  take  or  receiveybod  or  nourish- 

Fooi^f.<.  ment;  to  supply,  provide  or  give 

-roL.       /mf  or  nourishment ;  to  nourish, 

-LBS.      to  graze,  to  pasture,  to  foster; 

-T.  to  pamper,  to  glut.    See  Fat. 

Feeiertt  hi  our  dramatic  writers,  is  app. 

to  lervaats  or  dependents,  whose   great 

pkuore  or  business  was  to  feed  or  eat 

omEatsm. 

Gs.pMMm;  A. a  Fed-an:  D.  Voeden;  Oer. 
VcMm.  fieHen;  8w.  Foeda;  (Dan.  Fetder,  to 
^tten.)  Jan.  would  derive  finom  Borciv,  and  8k. 
fnm  L.  Put-en.  A.  S.  Fed-am,  fovere,  pascere, 
soirire;  to  fbed,  to  noorish,  to  cherish. — 5os«. 

FEEL,  «.  «.  To  have  or  receive  sensations 
-St.  or>^eiiiig<.*  restrictedly,  from  the 
-na  sense  of  touch ;  gen.  from  any  of 
-IMOLT.  thesenaes;  to  perceive,  to  be  sen- 
ntire  or  sensible,  (properly,  untietU,)  to  be 

pathnenL 

A. 8.  Feimm ;  D.  VoO-^n;  Ger.  Ftiien ;  1>an.  F^- 
far.  WsA.  after  Msitin.  derives  flrom  the  L.  Fola^ 
the  hand.    Un- 
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FEIGN,  e.  To  portray  or  image,  sc.  a 
-EDLY.  likeness  or  resemblance  ;  to 
-EDNE88.  imagine  or  invent,  contrive  or 
-BR.  pretend,  sc  a  likeness  or  re- 

-IMG.  semblance  ;  and  thus, — to  dis- 

-INGLT.       semble,  or  give   or  display  a 

FBiNT,<uf.«.  false  appearance,  a  false  colour- 

-ISB.*  ing.     See  Pobt. — *  Chaucer, 

Fr.  Feindre  ;  Sp.  Finpir ;  It  fr  L.  Finger;  which 
Seal,  (de  Causs.  c.  87)  thinks  is  the  same  (de- 
tracts aspiratione)  as  pingere.  Est  igitur^n^^nv, 
exprimere  imitatione  veram  rem;  to  express  the 
true  thing  by  imUoUon.    Mis-  Un- 

F£IZE,v.  To  drive  away,  to  rout;  and 
thus,  to  beat,  to  chastise,  to  humble. 

Lyo,—Fcs(,  in  Chaucer,  is  from  A.  S.  Feeinn, 
ftigaroy  to  rout,  to  put  to  flight.  Mr.  Tyrw.  takes 
no  notice  of  Fete^  in  Chaucer.  Fuller  (who  writes 
it  Fe3:e)  interprets  it,  to  drive  awag;  in  the  dia- 
lect of  the  west.    But  see  Paxasa. 

FELANDEIL    See  Filamder. 

F£LE,  ad.    Many. 

Go.  Film;  A.  8.  Fela;  Ger.  Fiel;  D.  Veel,  many. 
An  old  word  found  in  all  the  northern  tongues, 
and  haring  (the  etymologists  observe)  an  affinity 
with  Or.  noXvr.  R.  Gloucester,  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
notices*  writes  it.  Vale.    See  FeU,  in  Jamieson. 

FELICITATE, ».  ad,*    Felicity,  is  used 
-ATION.    as  equivalent  to— Good  fortune, 
-OU8.        good  hap,  happiness;  good  suc- 
-OU8LT.    cess,  prosperity. 
-T.  To  felicitate, — to  confer    happi- 

ness or  cause  to  be  happy;  and  also,  to 
congratulate  upon  any  happiness  or  good 
fortune. — *Shak. 

Pr.  F&ieil-er :  It.  -are;  Sp.  -or;  from  L.  Feli*. 
Voss.  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Becman, 
that  Felix  is  from  Gr.  HXif,  which  signifies  gen. 
tKioMt  though  com.  restricted  to  igtat  florens  bel- 
loque  apta;  quA  ratione,  felts  proprie  sit,  qui 
vegetse  est  setatis,  corpore  animoaue  valens;  of 
blooming  age,  and  fit  for  war;  wherefore,  Jelix 
may  properly  be  app.  to  him  who  is  of  vigorous 
age,  strong  in  body  and  mind.    In- 

FELL,'  *.     FtU  is  Jelled,  field.—* Drayton. 

"  Wherever  yon  fare  by  frith  or  felW*  occurs 
(says  Sk.)  in  Juliana  Bams :  sive  per  sylvam,  sive 
per  campaet. 

FELL,*#.  The  Sw.  Fiaill  (Ihre)  is  pro- 
perly— A  ridge  of  mountains  or  rocks. 
May  it  not  be — Kjall,  a  descent,  a  decli- 
vity T  — *B.  Jensen.     Gray. 

Sw.  FiaeU;  Ger.  FeU.  Ray  (Gloss.  Northan.) 
explains  Fell,  mons,  a  mountain ;  and  refers  to 
the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes.  Ihre  and  Wach. 
both  refer  to  ♦cWctv,  (In  Suidas.)  k.  e.  to«-o< 
wtrpmita,  loea  peiroea,  ntontama :  and  the  former 
says,  that  both  ^«XX<ir  and  (in  Hesychius)  ^aXai, 
wumlee  et  epecuke,  seem  to  be  of  the  same  iamlly 
with  FeU. 

FElit., ad. t.  Used  as  the  "Fr.  FeUe,— 
-NESS,  cruel,  fierce,  furious,  untractable, 
-ON.  outrageous."— Co/. 
-T,  av.  "  FelloH, — so  called  from  the  fierce- 
ness, the  keenness,  of  the  pain." — Sk,  It 
is  com.  called  a  whitlow. 

A.  S.  Felle ;  D.  Fel ;  Fr.  Fet4e,  -on;  It.  -I«,  -Ion. 
The  A.  S.  FeUe^  Som.  says,  is  erudetiat  cruel, 
feU;  it.  bilie,  gall,  anger,  oholer,  roelanchoUncsM. 
The  L.  Feltt  Voss.  thinks,  is  from  Gr.  XoXij,  (x 
into/.) 


FEL 


FEN 


::^  ff« 


r^'1 


•<./ 

\ 
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FELL,  «.  To  feUit  or  cause  to  fattf  to 
-ER.  strike,  throw,  or  hurl  down  ;  to  knock 
>iNo.  down ;  to  hew  down.     See  Duel. 

A.  8.  Pfikuh  gtffltanf  D.  F*tlen;  Oer.  FaeUm; 
6w.  Fal'ia  ;  Das.  -<i«r,  to  cause  to  fall. 

FELL,  f .    The  skin  or  hide. 

A.S.  F4U;  Go,  FiUf  J>,Veli  which  Jun.  da- 
rivet  from  L.  PeUi$t  a  skin  or  hide ;  and  pelU»t 
from  6r.  ^XAor,  the  bark  or  hide  of  a  tree  i  ob- 
serving that  A.  S.  Fell  was  also  so  app. 

FELLOE,  9.  The  iron  wherewith  the  cart- 
wheel is  bound. — Som. 

A.  8.  Fteige;  Ger.  Felgt;  D.  Velge^  flexura,  cur- 
▼atunu  Qtx.F§igem;  D.  Ftigen;  A.  8.  Wealow- 
ian,  volvere. 

FELLOW,  0.  t.  FeUmo,  lit.  seems  to  be— 
-LESS,  a  follower ;  a  companioUi  an  asso- 
-LY.  ciate ;  one  with  whom  others  match 
-SHIP,  or  mate,  suit  or  pair,  unite  or  con- 
sort And  To  fellow,  is — to  match  or  mate, 
to  pair. 
Fellow  is  much  used  pre£ 
Spel.  (in  V.  Ftlagtu,)  sajrs,  fh>m  Sax.  Fe,  1.  e. 
lldcs,  and  Al|^  ligatus ;  licnce  the  Anglo-Normans, 
changing  (accoraing  to  their  custom)  g  into  », 
pronoanced  it  Fekuot:  and  «e,  FtUom.  And  he 
quotes  a  passage  firom  the  lavs  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  in  which  Low  L.  Felamu  ejuM  is  In- 

;  terpreted,  fide  cum  eo  ligatus.  Hickes  (Gram. 
A.  S.  p.  6,)  from  A.  8.  Folff-ian^  fitig-eaut  to  fol- 
low :  and  in  this  etym.  Mins.,  Sk.,  and  Serenius 
are  unanimous.  Ihre  (in  v.  Ftelage)  is  uncertain. 
Under-  Un- 

FELON,  *.  ad,  "  Fr.  FellonnU,  —felneu, 
-lous.  curstness,  despightfulness,  ire, 
-lousLT.  anger  ;  untractableness,  cruelty, 
-COS.  unmercifulness,  outrageousness ; 
-Y.  also,     disobedience;     treachery, 

treason;  any  such  heinous  falsehood  or 
offence,  committed  by  a  vassal  against  his 
lord,  or  by  a  subject  against  his  sovereign, 
whereby  he  loses,  or  is  worthy  to  lose,  his 
estate." — Cot,  "  Felony t  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  our  English  Law,  comprises 
every  species  of  crime,  which  occasioned 
at  Common  Law  the  forfeiture  of  land  and 
goods." — Blackstone, 

8k.  says,  either  from  A.  S.  Feli-e;  Fr.  -on;  It. 
-oiM,  crudelis,  cruel,  /«//;— or  ttom/eah,  bencfl- 
cium,  stlpendium ;  and  Ger.  Lon,  pretium,  sc  the 
crime  that  is  punished  by  lots  or  forfeiture  of  the 
fee.  Hickes  (Oram.  Franoo-llieo.  p.  99)  is  of  the 
former  opinion ;  and  8pel.  fttvours  the  latter :  ac- 
cording to  Hickes,  the  forfeiture  of  the /m  was  an 
incidental  punishment,  adjudged  to  the  felnesi, 
cruelty  or  atrociousness  of  the  crime.  According 
to  Spel.  this  forfeiture  was  the  cause  of  the  Impo- 
sition of  the  name  upon  the  crime  so  punished. 
Voss.  (de  Vitiis,  1.  2,  c.  6)  proposes  Ger.  Faeien, 
vel  feelen,  errare,  dellnquere,  cadere ;  this  etym. 
is  noticed  by  Spel.,  and  rejected  by  Wach.  quia 
non  explet  mensuram  crimlnls.  The  common 
usage  among  our  older  writers,  as  veil  as  among 
the  Fr.  confirms  the  opinion  of  Hickes.    Sn- 

FELT,  V.  e.  Feltre,  v*  t,  A  hide,  or  skin ; 
a  coTG^ing. — *Fairrfax, 

A.  a.  Felt;  D.  FUt;  Dan./'tW;  Ger.  Fitx  ;  Fr. 
Feultre.feutre;  It.  Fettro;  Sp.  Fiallro;  Low  L. 
Fettrum.  Wach.  says,  it  may  be  derived  either 
from  Gr.  IliXaw,  arctar^,  dentwe^  tanam  cogere, 
or  from  L.  Fiiliu  or  Fillonu.  8k.  suggests  To 
/Ml/,  (qv.)  SpeL  calls  it  paunus  crssslor  ex  pills, 
proprie  coactus,  non  textus;  and  Holland  speaks 
of  "wool  of  Itselfo  driven  together  into  a  felt 
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without  spinning  or  weaving,  servhig  to  nsko 
garments  with.*'^  The  word  is  prob^j  a  octe 
cons,  usage  of  i^«M|— the  sUn  or  hide. 

FELUCCA,  8.  "  Fr.  Falouque,-ti  hup, 
or  a  kind  of  barge-like  boat,  that  hith 
some  five  or  six  oars  on  a  side.'*->Otf. 
"Fa/catoria,  (Du  Cange,) — a  species  of 
ship ;  perhaps  the  same  with  our  felmfae 
or  falouque,"     IL  FUucea, 

FEMALE, «.  tuL  Female,  whether  soinil 
-iZE,o.*  or  vegetable,— that  vfaid 

-MniE.t  bringeth  forth,  which  pro- 

-iciN-iNE,s.adL  duceth,  which  beardh  off- 
-AL.  spring, — ^young  of  its  on 

-ALiTT.  species  or  kind. 

-ATE.  Feminaie  is  used  by  Bcc- 

-IZE,  V.  ners   as  we  now  use  Egt- 

-iNTTY.t  minaie,  (qv.)  ;  and  H.  Mor 

i^emtnized,  in  the  same  manner.    "With 
halfe  a  bearde,  as  a,femitiaie  man."— (ToUm 
Boke.    **  The  serpent  said  to  the  fenmaei 
Adam." — More,     Femininely.— Ouneer, 
For  Feme-cooert,  see  Coverture. 
*  Shaftesbury.    ^tChaucer.  ^Goldyng, 
Fr.  Ftm-elU^  -itUn  ;  It  -i'mo,  -ittina;  L.  FcsrfM, 
which  Seal,  derives  from  foetus,  snd/«taifroa 
^oirav,  eoire;  Voas.,  finom  aacieDt  L. /«•,>&■, 
of  the  same  meaning,  •.  e.  coires,  coputare,  asd 
therefore,  gignere,  parere;  and  thus— /wiss^tW 
which  beareth,  which  bringeth  Ibrtb. 

FEMOHAL,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tk 
thigh. 

L.  Femur,  the  thigk ;  quia,  says  Perottot,  fmi 
ac  Bustineat  animal.  Voss.,  fhun  the  obsolete  Aa 

FEN, «.  "  The  fen  is  a  plashy  mundatio^ 
-NisH.  formed  on  a  flat— without  depth— 
-NT.  without  lineal  boundaiy— of  im- 
bignous  texture — ^half  water,  and  half  liod 
—a  sort  of  vegeUble  fiuid."-'Gilpin.  "Ii 
modem  speech  we  apply  fin  only  to  stif* 
nated  or  corrupted  water ;  but  it  was  ft^ 
merly  app.  to  any  corrupted,  or  deogit^ 
or  spoiled  substance." — Toeke. 

Go. Fani;  A.  8.  Fenn,-  D.  Fenme.  "M,« 
fan  Is  the  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  p.  sT^S' 
tgean,  (to  corrupt,  to  decay,  to  vither,  to  Mt,^  ' 
spoil  in  any  manner;)  and  meaas.— consplti 
spoiled,  decayed,  withered."  Misus  it  muI,  l9^ 
Douglas,  to  &11  grufeling  (grovelfiog)  smid  Ik 
fen  or  belstefl  blude  of  saerif^oe.  And  « 
Jamieson. 

FENCE,*.  *.  (Properly,  Fense.)  The*- 
-LESS.  that  which  keeps  safe  or  «• 

-ER.  cure,  whidi  guards  or  prote^I 

-iBLE,s.ad  a  guard,  security  or  proteetioa; 
-IBLT.  any     hedge,    indonre,    wBi 

-iNo.^  mound,  ditch,  or  other  tla^ 
built  or  constructed  for  secun^ 
or  safety,  or  protection. 
Fender,  i.  e.  defender,  thatnw 
feniU,  drfemU  or  gtuardi.^^  * 
common  word  in  speech,  but  not  in  writii^* 
*GiL  fFeet. 

L.  Feud-ere,  (used  only  in  oompotltkm,)  U 
arcere,  depeUere,  to  drive  away  or  repel;  ■» 
thus— ^  keep  safe  or  secure,  guard  or  prtj* 
Perhaps  A.  8.  Bindan  or  pgnd-an,  to  bSnd,  tslW 
round,  to  inclose.    De-  For-  Ob-  Un- 

FENERATION,"  *.  "  Ft,  Fhkatimr- 
usuiy  or  the  practice  thereoC"— CW. 


i 


-PUL." 

Fknd,  v. 

-ER. 
-INO. 


F£R 


FER 


FtnenUtr  hfimn  Mtcognommatus  ;/»im 
autem  dictum  k  fetUt  et  quasi  4  feiurd 
qu&dam  pecunise  puientis  atque  incres- 
centia,  {Var.) — ^the  product  or  increase  of 
money* 

Tojtneraie,  Cockeram  explains, "  To  put 
money  to  usniy." — *  Brown, 

FEKESTRE,  $.  -tral.  Among  the  an- 
cient Romans, — Openings  in  the  wall  to 
admit  the  light;  (perhaps  to  admit  otr, 
vral-us ;)  a  windrow. 

D.  VmuUrs  Ger.  Ftnattr ;  8w.  Fan$teri  8p. 
MemtOrof  Fr.  Fnutrt;  It  &  L.  Fenestra ;  per- 
bsps  avo  Tov  ^iv-e<i>,  q.  phcBneMtra^  that  through 
which  light  is  admitted. — Se«  Fom.  and  ^acA.  in 
▼.  Fenstfr. 

FENIGREEK,«.    A  herb. 

"^Famogranm;  Fr.  Ftnugree. 
FENNEL,*.    A  herb. 

A.  8.  FetM>l;  Fr.  -otii/;  Ger.  -^i*t;  Dan.  -MiM; 

D.  Fenekel;  all  (Sk.)  from  I*.  Ptvajca/mn,  which 

.  Vosa.  think!  may  be  from/mtrtn,  (hay,)  quia  ubi 

examit,  feno  similis  sit.   laidoms,  from  ^atv€<r€at, 

because  Its  juke  iharpeBS  the  sl^t. 

FENNOW,orFiNNOW,p^  Waned,  wither- 
ed, decayed ;  cons,  mouldy,  musty. 

In  Kent,  Jun.  lays,  is  mueidu»t  mouldy,  from 
A.  8.  Ffniff-taHy  muoescere,  to  be  mouldy ;  Som. 
says,  to  wax  fmntved  ;  and  f^iff,--Jinnewp.  (See 
Fbh.)  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked,  that 
in  "the  Pref3u:e  to  King  Jamee's  Dible,  thetrans- 
laton  epeak  of  fenowtd,**  i.  e.  Tlnewed  or  mouldy 
tranalations.  (Note  on  Shak.'s  Trof).  ft  Cress. 
ActiLiC.  1.)    SeeViiiBW. 

FEOD.    See  Feud. 

FEOFF,  or  Fiefp,  «.  o.  To  /s^  is—to 
-BE.  giTe  or  grant,  yield,  surrender  or 
-BR.  give  possession  of,  sc.  a  feud,  Jlrf, 
-XENT.  or  fee,  (qy.) 

Pm  is  the  old  Fr.  Fi;  L.  Fidet;  and  a  /««,— 
any  thing  granted  by  one,  and  held  by  another, 
upon  oath  or  promise  of  fealtg  ox  fidelity.   En-  In- 

FERACIOUS,*  ad.  -iTT.t   Able  to  bear ; 
bearing,  producing,  fruitful,  fertile,  (qv.) 
*Thonuon.    ^BeatHe, 
L.  Fer-nx,  -acU,  bearing,  from  ferre,  to  bear. 

FERAL,*  ad.  Of  or  appertainiog  to  fti- 
nerals;  deadly. — *  Burton, 

Feralia  ab  ii^erit,  otferendo ;  oxuAferunl  tum 
epulas  ad  Bcpulcrum,  quibus  jus  ibi  parentare. — 
Far.  lib.  ▼.  Voss.  thinks  from  the  ^olic  aecus. 
♦ilpa,  /fran;  qusB  enim  /«ra  msgis  tgera  est 
mortet 

FERDNESS,*  i.e.  Fearfulness.  Ferdly 
is  still  used,  Jamieson  says,  as  Fearfully. 

In  the  Glosa.  of  obsolete  words  in  Widif  s 
New  Testament,  we  find  ferdfuX, — fearful, 
terrible ;  but  the  reference  is  to  Jer.  xvii. 
CantvL  (which  remain  in  MS.) — *Chaiucer, 

FERE,  «.  -HEAD.    Also  written  Fheer, 

A  fellow,  a  mate,  an  associate,  a  com- 
panion ;  also,  company,  fellowship. 

A.  B.  Feru,  ge-fwra;  sodas,  comes,  sodalis,  a 
Mlow,  a  oompanloD,  a  mate.  We  as  yet  some- 
times say  a  fetr  in  the  same  sense  — Som.  Per- 
haps (8k.)  from  A.  8.  Far-an^  ire,  proflclsci ;  qd. 
itineris  particepi,  a  fellow-timveller. 

FERETORY,  or  Feretry,  «.    A  bier. 
L.  Fmf^ntot,  tnun  ferroy  to  bear. 
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FERIE,  X.     Any  day  of  the  weeke  not 
-lAL.*        kept  holy. — BuUokar, 
-lATlON.t  *J>ugdale.    ^BfKHalL  Brown. 

L.  FerUg  (Voss.)  was  oAa^eHm,  for  which  see 
FssTX  VA  L.  The  Gloss,  to  wielif  says,—"  Series*, 
L.  feasts,  holydays.    Lerit.  ziii.— flOrs." 

FERINE,*  ad.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wOd 
-INENE8S.*  beast ;  wild,  savage,  ferocious. 
-iTY.t  *Hale,   ^Hammond,  Bp.  Taylor. 

L.  Ferinue,  from  /era,  ^npa;  Aolic  for  9ppa, 
from  $e-ttv,  eurrertt  to  run;  so  called  tnm  its 
speed,  (Leonep,)  ab  impetu  fenrldlori  quo  ruit.— 
Sekeidiut,    . 

FERLY,  s.*  ad,^  or  Fearle,  s.  Any  thing 
foreign,  strange,  and,  therefore,  surprising, 
wonderful ;  surprise,  wonder. 
*Mir,Jor  Mag,  ^Chaucer, 
A.  8.  F^ertie,  ferUe^  repentinus,  sudden,  un- 
locked for,  (8om.«)  which  Dr.  Jamieson  says  is 
undoubtedly  formed  fit>m  A.  8.  Faer,  subitus.  and 
lie  (likeX  having  the  appearance  of  suddenness, 
i.e.  of  coming  ih>m  ^far;  tor  faer,  subitus,  is 
from  A.8.  FmMin,  ire ;  and  thus/<r/y  (sometimes 
written  farlff)  is— as  above. 


FERMENT,  o.  s.    To  raise,  to  swell,  sc. 

-ATION.   by  the  motion  or  action  of  internal 

-ATiVE. .  parts ;   to  cause  or  have  an  in- 

-AL.*       temal  commotion  or  tumult,  an 

internal  heat — *  Brown, 
Fr.  Ferment-er ;  It  -are ;  Sp.  -ar ;  L.  Fer- 
SMfUvm,  q.  fervimenium,  A  fervenda,  (see  Fsa- 
vxMT,)  quia  massam  in  quft  oontinctur,  quasi 
ferve/aeitt  et  attollit  turgidamque  reddit ;  Voss. 
from  Isidorus,  (because  it  raiaee  and  ewelle  the 
mass  in  which  it  is  contained.)    Re-  Un- 

FERMILLET,*  t,  Fr.  Ferm«t7/e/,— a 
small  buckle  or  clasp,  sc  to  hold  firmly  or 
fest — *Donn«, 

FERN,  »,  -T.    A  plant,  so  called,  because  a 
it  everywhere  meets  the  traveller  or  way- 
fering  man. — Sk. 

From  A.  8.  Fearn ;  D.  Vaeren-krufd ;  Ger. 
Faren-krami^  from  A.  8.  Foran;  D.  Vaeren;  Ger. 
Fakren,  to  go. 

FEROCIOUS,  ad.     Fierce,  savage,  ra- 

-IOU8NES8.  venous. 

-ITY.  Fr.  &  It.  Fer-oce;  8p.  -oz;  L  Fe- 

ro».    8ee  Pibecx. 

FERREOUS,  ad.    Having  the  properties 
-Ruonvous,  or    of  iron ;  irony. 
-RUGINEOUS.       L.  Ferreuty  from  ferrum^  ixon, 
which  (Toss.)  may  t>e  so  called,  i  ferUale  f 

FERRET,  V.  t.  "  Fr.  Fureter,^io  ferret, 
to  search,  hunt,  bolt  out;  pry,  look,  spy 
narrowly  into  every  comer  ot" — Cot, 

¥i,Furet;  It.  Fierretto ;  'L.Viverra.  Jun.  says, 
they  are  thought  to  be  called  from  «up,  fitr, 
whence  some  name  them  furuneuHt  because  they 
are  snimals  of  wonderfril  subtil^  in  tkievvig 
stores. 

FERRULE,  s.    "Fr.Firofe,— antrwirwf^ 
put  about  the  end  of  a  staff,  &c.  to  strength- 
en, and  keep  it  from  riving." — Cot, 
From  L.  Ferrum,  iron. 

FERRY,  II.  s.  -AGE.     A  passage,  sc  by 

water. 

A. 8.  Faru}  Ger.  Fare:  D.  Taer,  oeert  8w. 
JPtfrte ;  Dan.  Fterge.  From  A.  8.  FaraHt  to  go. 
8ee  Fo&D. 


FET 


FEU 


FERTILE,  ad.  That  can  or  may  bear  or 
-NESS.  produce ;  productive  ;  gen.  with 
-ITY.  a  subaud.  of  abundance  or  plen- 

-IZB,  V.  teousness. — *Brown,  Onu  -IZBR. 
-ITATE,V  Ft.  Ss  It.  FerPiU;  Sp.-</;  L.FerUHs, 
(from  /err*,  to  bear,)  by  corrupt  usage,  that  can 
or  may  bear ;  properly,  that  can  or  may  be  bonie. 
Feltham  uaei  Fertile  aa  a  «.  In-  Vn-  Also  Con- 
De-  Dif-  In-  Of-  Pre-  Pro-  Re-  Suf-  Trans-fcr. 

FERVENT,  ad.  Warm,  glowing,  bum- 
-ENTLY.     ing,  ardent 

-EMTNESS.  ^-  Ferp-enif   It.  -€hU  ;    Sp.  Her- 
_„-_.  viente ;  L.  Fervent^  from  fervere^  to 

-£NCT.  warm,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  warm. 
-ID.  See  Fxaa.    £f- 

-IOME88.      -OUR. 

FERULE,  s.     Any  thing  for  beating  or 

-A       striking.    App.  to— a  piece  of  wood 

-AR.    or  leather  to  strike  the  hand  (at 

schools). 
L.  Ferula,  k  feriendo,  from  beating  or  stnklDg. 

FESCENNINE,  *.  ad.    Verses  so  called 
by  the  Romans,  from  a  town  in  Etruria, 
whence  they  were  introduced. 
L.  Feseennini,  &  Fescitrid,  Hetruria  civiUte. 

FESCUE.    See  Festue. 

FESTAL,  ad.  Pertaining  to  &  feast  or 
-IVAL,  s.  ad.  banquet ;  joyijus,  glad  :  to 
-ive.  time  of  feasting  and  rejoicing ; 

-iviTT.  of  merriment  or  jollity. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Feetival ;  L.  FestuBt  feeUvus. 

Mr.  Oiflbrd  thinks,  that  in  the  expression  fe»- 
tivtU  exeeedinat,  Massinger  alludes  to  a  dish  in 
addition  to  the  regular  dinner,  which  at  the 
Middle  Temple  itul  retains  the  name  of  JB«- 
eeedingt.    In-  Un- 

FESTER,  V.  -TRY,*  ad.  To  putrefy,  to 
suppurate ;  to  generate  corrupt  or  virulent 
matter,  (met)  any  virulent  sensations. 

*JeweU. 

Perhaps  connected  with  Fr.  FtaUirir,  which 
Cot  interprets,  to  bum  in  the  hand  or  ear,  to 
brand  on  the  forehead,  to  mark  for  a  rogue,  with 
a  hot  iron.    (Or  Qy.  Pater  t) 

FESTINATE,*  ad.  Quick,  hasty,  speedy. 
-LY.*  *Shak.  ^Chapman. 
-lON.t  L.  Feitinare,  feelim  sive  feriim  progredi ; 
hoc  est,  fertis  sive  dentU  gressibus,  (Yoss.)  to 
proceed  with  thick  or  close  steps;  with  steps 
cloeely,  quickly  following. 

FESTOON, ».  Gen.  "  A  garland,  bundle 
or  border  of  fruits  and  flowers,  esp.  in 
graven  or  embossed  works." — Cot. 

Fr.  Fettottf  qd.  sertum  feslum  seu  feetivum^  a 
/e*lal  or  feelivol  garland.— 5*. 

FESTUE,  or  Fescue,  s.  A  stalk  or  straw, 
-uciNE.*  and  hence  used  for  a  wire  or 
-ucous.*  stick  employed  by  schoolmasters 
in  pointing  out  letters  to  children  learning 
to  read ;  also  for  the  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial. 

*Brown. 

D.  Vtuee ;  Fr.  Feelu ;  L.  Fesiuea,  a  stalk  or 
stem.  "  Fr.  Featu,  4  feskue,-^a.  straw,  rtish,  little 
stalk  or  stick,  used  for  a  fetkue.*' — Cot. 

FET,*  *.  Le.  Feat,  (qv.)— *.8afe.  Drayton. 

FETCH,  V.  t.  In  old  authors  also  written 
-ER.    Fet. 

-ING.  Fetch,  the  s.  is  app.  to  any  thing 
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fetched,  or  sought  for,  fiatidoleiitly.  And 
thus,  a  deceitful  trick  or  artifice. 

To  fetch,  implies, — to  go  or  send  for, 
and  bring  or  carry  to,  back  to.  And  sen.— 

To  draw  or  derive ;  to  deduce,  emice  or 

produce ;  and  thus,  to  effect,  to  perfono,  to 

reach,  to  arrive  at,  to  attain,  to  acquire. 

A.  8.  Feeeam,  fet-iauf  D.  raf-oh  addneoe^ 
aiTerre,  to  bring  or  bear  to. 

FETID,  ad.    Filthy,  nasty ;  hating  a  fed 

-IDNESS.*   smell  or  stench. — *Botfle. 

-  OR.  Fr.  FHi-de  ;  It  -<<o  ;  L.  Feiidiu,  ft« 

Faetere  ;  and  Yoss.  thinks  that  it  may,  fhns  the 
filthiness  of  a  fcetue,  be  thence  app.  to  any  tbiog 
filthy  or  nasty. 

FETLOCK, «.  In  a  horse,  the  joint  of  tlie 
leg  and  foot,  which  locks  or  fastens  them 
together,  qd.  feetUcks.  T.  H.  (in  SL) 
thinks,  from  the  long  locks  of  hair  that 
grow  there. 

FETTER,  ©.'a.  To  bind  or  fasten  the 
-iNo.  feet !  gen.  to  bind,  fiuten  or  en- 
-LESS.     slave. — *  Camden.  * 

-LOCK.*  A.  8.  Fettr-ian,  gt-feUrian ;  D.  Frfrnt, 
compedire,  qd.  footert  fetUt,  as  L.  Feik^  4  p* 
hue.    See  Mamaclk.    £n-  Un- 

FETTLE,  ».  To  set  or  go  ahout  tsf 
thing,  to  dress  or  prepare.— Aiy.  "Bt^ 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  dim.  of  Jl^ 
or  Feat,  (qv.) 

FEUD,    *.     Hatred,    enmity;    hostility, 

quarret 

A.  S.  FteMk;  D.  Veeie,  ffeede;  Ger.  Ftie.  M- 
says,  A.  8.  Fehth,  inimidtJa,  A  Fak,-  Aug. 'm; 
hostis,  inimictts :  and  Foe,  {qy.)  any  one  taUtt 
past  p.  otfieuit  to  hate. 

FEUD,  or  Feod,  *.  That  with  which  119 
-AL.  one  is  feqfed  or  erfeqied;  1^ 

-ALiTY.         thing  granted  by  one  and  h« 
-ARY,  ad.  8,  by  another  upon  oath  or  pledge 
-AT  ART,  or  of  fealty  or  fidelity.    See  Fn 
-ATORY.        and  Feoff.    In- 
-I8T. 

FEVER,  V.  s.  Sometimes,  in  TCiy  oH 
-isH.  writers,  Fewer.         - 

-isHMESS.  A  hot  distemperature  of  the 
-ous.  whole  body. 

-OUSLY.  pj.  Fieburet  It  Feibre;  L.  Ffk 
-OD8N  E88.  A  fervendot  (ferveo,  ferbeo,  /wjj 
transposition  febris,)  quia  calida  sit  lotius  ««?•» 
intemperies. — Vou, 

FEUILLAGE,*  «.  L  e.  FoUage,  (qv.) 
*Pope. 

FEUILLE-MORT,*  *.  (Fr.  f «<&»»* 
mort ;)  a  dead  lca£ — *  Locke. 

FEUTER,  V.  "  His  speare  he  fet^ 
(Spenser):  Mr.  Todd  says,  "  Made  » 
spear  ready."  The  phrase  is  in  the  _»- 
mance  of  King  Arthur,  folio  edition,  wtWJ 
date,  sig.  H 1, "  They  ^(rerf  their  ipe«» 
Old  Fr.  Feutrer.    See  F«ttl«. 

FEUTERER,  *.  A  dog  keeper;  ft«» 
Fr.  Fautrier,  or  vauttner!  one  thai  iei«8 « 


FIC 

Hme-kooiid  or  grey-hound  to  the  chase.— 

wiaUey. 

Cflt  caUf  Fr.  rmmlire,  a  mungrel  between  a 
iMOid  ud  a  mastiffe.  And  see  Men.  Le  Orig. 
ddh  Lin.  luUaaa,  in  t.  Feliro^  and  Da  Cange,  in 
f,CaMli  rttirit. 

FEVER-FEW,  *.  A  plant:  so  called  from 
iti  efficacy  in  removing  F«>er— as  a  Febri- 

FEW,   odL    -NK8S.       Confined,    limited, 

narrowed,  small,  minute;   in  number   or 

floantity. 

G«.  Fami:  A.  8.  Fea,  feawa,  and  fMwnetsef 
a  vbkh  Jun.  thinks  that  traces  of  Gr.  Ilavpot, 
Mad,  are  manifest:  p  (at  seepe)  omitted.  8w. 
f M ;  Daa.  Faa.  Mr.  Tooke  has  produced  from 
0.  Dwtglas  the  ezinesaion  (unusual  enough  to 
BKidera  can)  "  Ane  few  nwyn*,"  1.  e.  mantf;  to 
tbow  that  fern  and  manjf  are  not  (as  is  gen.  sup- 
maei)  ta  "»— "»«g  opposite  terms  and  contraries ; 
•*«Mf  msans  mixed  or  associated,  (for  that  is 
fke  dfecl  of  mixing.)  subaud.  eompanv,  or  any 
sacertaia  and  unspecified  number  of  things.  And 
fn  Bust  restriet  or  restrain,  confine  or  limit  this 
Bimber,  in  the  repeUtion  of  unity. 

FEWELL,  t.  That  which  fireth  or  bumeth, 

f DS1.-ED.  which  kindleth  fire ;    which  in- 

-BL         fiameth,  which  continueth  fire  or 

flame. 
Sk.  says,    Eaca  sea   pabulum  ignis,  qd.   L. 
ffioslr;  Fr.  Ftm ,— and  (Men.)  Pr.  Feu,  fire,  from 
L  Fetus;  as  i«w  from  jeciM,  Uu  or  lieu  from  loeue. 

FEWMET.     See  Fumbt. 
FEY,  OT  Fay,  Le.  Faith — Chaucer. 
FEY,'  V.  I  c.  Fag,  (qv.)  g  softened  into  y. 
To  /€jt  a  ditch,  is  to  work  hard  at  it,  and 
thus,  to  cleanse  or  empty  it. — *Tusser, 

FIANCE,  IKS.  To  give,  place  or  repose, 
/oitt,  trust,  or  credit;  to  trust,  credit  or 
te^  upon ;  to  bind  or  pledge  to  the  faithful 
performance  of— part,  the  marriage  con- 
tact; to  betroth. 
Pr.  Atfwcf,  (/tf«n  dare.)    Af- 

FIAT,*.  App.  to— An  order,  command, 
decree,  sc.  that  something  be  done. 

L  Ftutt  imperatire  of  Fieri,  to  be  done  :  I*t  it 
b«.  or  be  if,  dene.  Spenser  writes  Fiaunt,  to 
rhyme  with  grauni. 

Fl  B.'  ».  f.    To  tell  lalsities  or  falsehoods,  to 
•peak  felsely,  to  lie. — ^Cwmon  in  speech. 
Vk.  uf%  Fibb0»  a  dim.  of  fiMe,  from  L.  FabuUt. 

FIBRE,*.  "  Fr.  if'iftre*,— the  small  strings 
•IL.  orhair-Uke  threads  of  roots  ;  also, 
-oca    the  fibers  or  threads,  or  strings  of 

muscles  and  veins." — Cot* 

Pr.  Fibree ;  It,  8p.  ft  L.  Fibra.  A  finio,  fiber, 
cxitemut.— &al.  to  Varr.  lib.  ir.  And  Voss. 
tUnks  that  fibree  orig.  denoted— rei  cujusque 
cKrtmtefaf,  and  then  more  esp.  app.  to  the  liver 
udtopiants. 

FICKLE,  ad.  Varying,  changing,  un- 
-Hsss.      steady,    inconstant  ;     wavering, 

-T.  irresolute. 

Pertupt,  (8k.)  from  L.  FuHlU,  i.  e.  one  who 
•tsUv  mfitUgt  and  for  weak  reasons,  changes  his 
oplaU,  The  A.  8.  is  Fieol,  which  may  be  lh>m 
A  8.  meeN^:  D.  Wtgghel-en,  efldilare;  Sw. 
Fiaecku,  hue  lUuo  TagaTi;  to  ramble  this  way 
and  that.  Ueame  inierpreU  FikeU,  v.  in  R.  Olou- 
ewter,  TtfitUUr:  thus  showing  the  connexion 
IslvaeB  iriesHM  and  wigt-ian,  to  beguile. 
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FIE 

FICTION,  s.  A  portraiture  or  image, 
-lous.  sc.  of  a  likeness   or  resem- 

-iTious.  blance  :     an     invention    or 

-iTiousLY.  pretence  (of  a  likeness  or 
-iTiousMESS.  resemblance,)  and  thus,  a 
-IVE.  dissimulation,  a  giving  or  dis- 

-ILE.  playing  of  a  false  appearance, 

a  false  colouring. 
Fictile,  (L.  FietUis,)  made,  worked,  manu- 
factured (^figuki)  by  the  potter. 

Pr.  Fiction:  It.  Fixione ;  Sp.  Fiecion,  from  L. 
fingere,  fieium.    See  Fa  ion. 

FIDDLE,  V.  s.  To  use,  to  play  upon,  a 
•ER.  fiddle  ;  met  to  play,  to  trifle,  to  act, 
-INO.     triflingly,  inefl&ciently. 

Fiddle-faddU,'-l  e.  fiddle  fiddle,  an  aug- 
mentative or  emphatic  repetition. 

A.B.FUhele,  fidicula;  fiihelere,  fldicen;  D. 
red-4te ;  Ger.  &  8w.  Fidel ;  a  musical  instrument, 
fidibua  tensum.  The  L.  Fidicula  and  Ger.  Fidel 
are  both  also  app.  to  an  instrument  (ex  nervis)  of 
torture.  Ibre  thinks  that  this  intitrument  and 
the  name  of  it  were  both  of  northern  origin ;  and 
suggests  the  Go.  &  Isl.  word  Fidra,  also  written 
Fidla,  and  JlUa,  as  the  parent  root. 

FIDELITY,  ad.  -dele,*  ad.  App.  to— 
An  attachment  or  adherence  to  a  bond  or 
obligation,  to  any  obligatory  covenant,  en- 
gagement or  connexion ;  an  observance  o^ 
a  regard  to,  fcood /ai</«. — *Hen.  Fill. 

Pr?  FidHi-th  It.  -th;  Sp.  -dad;  L.  FideliUu, 
fidelia,  fidea  ;  ttomfidere,  and  this  from  Gr.  nt9-ciy, 
or  -retO-tiv,  or  fttjm  JBaA.  n<TT«,  for  wiartt.  The 
V.  nei$etv,  ex  origine  signiflcabat  ligare,  to  bind ; 
and  wurrtt,  fides,  qu«  nos  persuadendo  ligat ;  that 
which  by  persuasion  binds  or  attaches.— To/c**- 
noer.    See  Pa  it  h.    Af- Con- De- Dif- In- Per-   , 

FIDGE,  V.  To  be  restlessly  active ;  like 
-ET,  V.  s.  an  over-busy,  over-labouring  per- 
-ety.  son  ;  to  have  the  quick,  unsteady 
motion  or  action  of  such  a  person. 

Sw.  Fika  is,— tendcre  aliqu6,  citato  cursu 
ferri ;  but  fidge  or  fiy,  is  probably  the  same  word 
as  fag  and  feague,  (qv.) 

FIDUCIAL,  ad.  Having  faith  or  trust, 
-ALLY.  trusting,  confiding ;  having  or 

-KKY,s.ad.   holding  upon  faith  or  trust; 
confidential. 
L.  Fidueia ;  ttmti  Fides,  faith.  (See  Pidklitt.) 
FideUtas,  rirtVLB  fldeliuin.    ^Wiiria,— constant  la 
fidem  habentis.— (ri»ner. 

FIE,  or  Fye,  int.  Used  to  express— dis- 
like, disapprobation. 

Lye  observes,  "  that  Fian,  A.  8.  is  odUse,  to 
hate ;  and  Tooke  asserU,  that  Fie,  is  the  imper- 
ative of  the  Go,  and  A.  8.  «     Bee  Poa,  Poh,  and 

PiBKD 

FIEF.     See  Feof?. 

FIELD,  s.  FUld  is,— Land  whose  trees 
-ED.  have  heen  felled,  and  thus  fitted,  pre- 
-ISH.  pared  for  cultivation ;  tilled  or  cul- 
-T.  tivated  land;  producing  com  or 
pasture.  Again, — 
Cleared  or  open  land,  open  space,  ample 
room,  and  thus  fitted  for  armies,  battalions 
or  battle;   met  for  action  or  execuuon. 

And  Afield, —  t.     *  »v 

The  time  or  season  passed  m  the  fieia ; 
I    a  campaign ;  the  events  of  s.  field  /  a  battle. 
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A.  8.  tl  Ger.  ¥tU  ;  D.  r«M  ;  8w.  Feii,    Hdrl- 

{iiu  iogenlootly,  nys  Wach.  derivea  ttomfaiten, 
.  e.  that  which  has  /alien  by  lot,  because  the 
aacisnts  divided  jfeid*  (agros)  by  lot.  And  hence, 
■aya  Mint.,  the  expression, — "  My  lot  has  faUen 
to  me  in  a  good  ground.'*  tSooi.,  perhaps  ftxun 
voX-eiw,  eoler*  terram,  TockB, — *'  This  word  by 
Alfred,  Gower,  Chancer,  Sec  was  always  written 
Fetd.  It  is  merely  the  past  p.  feUed,  ftTd,  of  the 
V.  To  fell,  {fmU^n,  ht-fml^M.)  Field-land  is  op- 
posed to  woodland;  and  means,  land  where  the 
trees  have  been  felied," 

Tooke  observes,  in  confirmation  of  his  etym. 
that  In  the  collateral  languages  the  same  corre- 
spondence subsists  between  the  equivalent  v.  and 
the  supposed  e.  Qer.  Felien,  feld ;  D.  Velten, 
veld  :  Dan.  Falder,  felt ;  8w.  Faella,  felt.  Field 
written  Felde,  is  constantly  opposed  to  wotU 
"  The  feld  hath  eyen,  and  the  wood  hath  eiea."— 
Chaucer.  **  In  woodde,  in  felde,  or  in  dtee."— 
€hnper. 

FIEND,  t,     A  bater,  sc.  of  good  ;   and 

-FUL.  thus, — a  worker  of  evil ;   app. 

-LT.  emph.  to — the  devil    and   nis 

-ISH.  ministera. 

-ISHNESS.  Go.  Figande,  Jtande  ;  A.  8.  Feond, 
fifnd;  D.  Fiiande;  Qer.Feind;  ^m.  Fiend i  Dan. 
Fiende,  from  Go.  Fip-an  ;  A.  8.  Feog-an^  fean^ 
fiamt  odlsae,  to  hate.— /hr.  Wach.  and  Ihre.  The 
p.  p.  of  the  V.  FioHf  to  hate^  meaning  (aubaud. 
some  one,  any  one,)  hating.~7ooftv.  See  Fxs, 
and  Fob. 

FIERCE,  ad,  Oen.— Impetuous,  rapid, 
-LT.  ravenous,  eager  to  attack  or  de- 
-NEss.  stroy ;  fearless,  vehement,  furious, 
Tiolent,  in  attack  or  pursuit;  and  gen. — 
furious,  violent  And  in  B.  Jonson,  {"Jleree 
credulity,") — violent,  excessive. 

Fr.  Fier,  farouche;  It.  Fiero^  feroce ;  8p.  Feroz  / 
L.  Feme,  from  Fera^  (JEoL  *npa,  pro  Bnpa*  A 
eeleritate  dictum,  from  $«-etv,  eurrere,  to  run.— 
Lennep.)  Feme  and  Ferog,  Voss.  observes,  differ : 
that  animal  is  called  femm,  quod  nullo  septo,  ant 
custode,  servatur ;  feroae  autcm  ad  mores  perti- 
net.  Jun.  suggests,  whether  Chaucer  may  not 
allude  to  the  ongin  of  this  word  In  the  expressions 
—"As sharp  asjlre,"  (PI.  T.  v.  3»,)  and  (quod  pro- 
pius  accedit,)  "  As  Jleree  as  any  Jlre,"  (Test.  Or. 
185.)  According  to  the  etym.  of  Lennep,  app. 
properly  to— those  animals  which  run  etfter  or 
pureue,  sc.  their  prey.  See  Fias,  Ferocious. 
Ef-  En-  His- 

FIFE,  s.  -ER.  Also  written,  by  Hackluyt, 
Phiph,  Phipher,  (qqv.) 

Fife,  in  Shak.  (Met.  of  Yen.)  i8-.the 
J^er  /  and  he  is  called — a  vwy-neck*d  mu- 
sician, because  he  always  looks  away  from 
his  instrument 

Fr.  Fifre  ;  It  Fifero  ;  Ger.  Pfe^e,  which  Wach. 
derives  f^m  Puffen,  or  Pfufen,  to  blow. 

FIF-TEEN,  ad.  le.  Five  and  ten.  See 
Five. 

FIFTH,  ad.  -LY.  i.  e.  That  unit  which  fiveth, 
or  which  maketh  up  the  number ^«, 

FIFTY,  ad.  I  c.  Five  tens. 

-IBTH. 

FIG,  M.    A  tree ;  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

A.  8.  Fie  i  D.  FUghe  ;  Ger.  Feige;  Dan.  Fig-en  ; 
Fr.  -ue:  It  Fico;  8p.  Higo;  L.  Fieue ;  perhaps 
fnm  Gr.  Zirxq ;  or,  as  Voss.  rather  thinks,  fttwi 
Heb.  ^0,  groeeue;  the  flg-tree  producing  (/toimw) 
green  fruit  or  flat  when  other  trees  prxKluce  flowers. 
—See  Voee.  and  Martin,  in  v.  Ficue. 

FIGARY, «.  i.e.  Vagaiy. 
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FIG£NT,*a<2.    Unatediy,  unfiled,  quick 
*Beau.  if  F.     Eastward  Hoe. 
Perhaps  from  Fidge  or  Fig,  qd.  Fidgiag. 

FIGHT,  V.  «.    To  Strike  or  hit,  or  best, 

-ER.     with  the  hand  or  fist ;  to  engsge  in, 

-iMCL  carry  on,  contend  in  battle,  in  warj 

to  war,  to  combat 

A.  8.  Feohtan^  fight-am  D.  VecktoM;  Get.Fkk- 
ten  ;  Sw.  Fekta ;  Dan.  Fegter.  Verba  pegmii 
plerumque  ibrmantur  &  manu,  says  Wach. ;  and 
he  derives  from  Gr.  nwt-revetw,  pugnsxt,  and  Out 
team  llvf,  the  fist.    Be- 

FIGMENT,  «. -AL.    Any  thing  feignei 
L.  Figmentum,  ttam  Fingers,  fietem.   See  Fio- 

TZOV. 

FIGURE,  V.  s.     To  frame  or  form,  to 
-ABLE.  fiishion  or  shape,  to  make  iots 

-ATE.  form  or  fiwhion,  to  ddiaeate^ 

-ATELY.  depicture  or  portray  die  shape, 
-ATION.  form  or  image ;  to  invest  or 
-ATivE.  clothe  with  J^es,  Met.-4o 
-ATiYELY.  imagine  or  conceive,  aprcsi 
-ATIVENB8S.  OT  declare,  cmilaritiei  or  le- 
-INO.  aenibUnceB,  repreunudotti  or 

-ATED.*         allusions,  types,  symbolf. 
-iBT.t  To  make  a  figMre,  emph.-*. 

greal  figure,  an  important  figure,  s  bttd-* 
some  figure. 

A  figure,  app.  to — the  forms  of  numerical 
or  ari^meticud  characters,  and  thas,j|p»0 
gen. — numbers  or  arithmetic. 

The  figure  of  a  syllogism,— the  firwd 
arrangement  or  disposition  of  its  compo* 
nent  parts.— *Po//«-.     ^Waterhmd. 

Fr.  Figur-er  ;  8p.  -ar  j  It.  fr  L.  Figaran,  tm ' 
Fingere,  to  form  or  frnme.    Fieter.  (T«r.)  eiB 
dieit  Jingo,  figuram  iroponit,  (De  L  L  lib.  «•) 
Con-  De-  Die-  £-  Pre-  Re-  Trans-  Un- 

FILACEOUS,  ad,     FU«mmi,sM  H 

-LAif-ENT.  Filamens,  little  strings,  threidi 

-ENTOU8.     or  hairs  in  Teins,  plants,  roots, 

&c. ;  the  beard  of  a  root — Cat.    See  Fuft 

L.  Filum,  a  thread. 

FILANBERS,*  s.     The  fiUmdert  vt 
probably  thread  worms ;  worms  thin  as  t 
thread ;  from  the  L.  Filum,  a  thread. 
^Brown, 

It.  Filandre  ;  '« Fr.  .Faaiurm.-fhe  /UssAn. 
small  worms  that  hreed  te  bruised,  suiMtcd,  tf 
foul  fed  hawks ;  also,  nets  to  catch  wild  taMtt 
with."  And  Fiiandre,  ad.  "  Streaked  vith,  orflil 
of,  small  threade,  fibres,  felander*.''^Cei. 

FILBERD,  s.    A  tree  i  the  fruit  (the  not) 
of  the  tree. 

Filberd  ezisto  in  no  other  language  than 
the  £ng. ;  and  it  is  not  raj  prebsUe  ^ 
our  ancestors  alone  were  so  dasncil  n 
Oower's  lines  suppose. 

Pfaillis 
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Was  shape  into  a  nutte  tree 
That  all  men  it  might  see : 
And  after  PhUlis  PhUterd 
This  tree  was  doped  in  the  yerd: 
And  yet  for  Demophoo  to  shams^ 
Into  this  day  it  bearsth  the  name."- 

Another  origin  (of  as  little  valne)  n 

given  by  Peacham  in  his  Emblems,  1611. 

He  ia  describing  an  £ng.  fruit-gudcs  >^ 
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"The  PeniaB  Mch  and  flruItAil  quince^ 
And  there  Uie  forward  almond  grew, 

With  diefriea  knowne  no  long  time  since, 
The  winter  varden,  orehard's  prido, 

The  HUikeH  that  lores  tke  vale, 
AM  red  queen  apple,  ao  envide 

OfKhod-boya  paa^g  by  the  pale." 

Upon  this,  he  observes  in  a  note,  "The 

Fi&tH  so  named  of  FMUbert,  a  king  of 

Fnoce,  vho  caused  by  arte,  snndTy  kinds 

to  be  brought  forth ;  as  did  a  gardener  of 

Otnato,  in  Italic,  by  cloye-gilliflower  and 

canutioB,  of  such  colours  as  we  now  see 

them." 

Jaa.aayik— AiteimnltUbarbit;  and  8k.— /b// 
sad  beard ;  qd.  plenua  baib&  et  lanugo.  Tooke 
and  Todd  have  noted  the  i»suge  quoted  above 
boa  Qower:  the  latter,  ae  supplying  a  legitimate 
etyn. ;  the  finrmer,  probahly.  aa  supplying  an 
c^m.  of  the  lanM  character  with  that  which  he 
hM  nraduced  ftom  Chaucer  of  the  word  CokoUL 
TIzgiTs  PkUHi,  {PkiUis  amat  oorykw)  has  a  claim 
as  ^od  as  Gower'a. 

FILCH,  ».  #•    To  pill  or  pilfer,  to  steal, 
-»««  to  pillnge,  to  purloin. 
-n.    Jul  says.  Filiek^  JUeh,  sullhrarl,  clam 
•Bbdaoete.  expiimn ;  and  firom  Yx.  PUUrt  Sk. 
to  think  it  may  be  derived. 


FILE» «.    To  ^rty,  to  pollute,  to  corrupt, 
Fkin.       to   contaminate  ;   in  B.  Bnmne, 

-T.  met — to  disgrace  or  degrade. 

-at.        FiUhj — that  which  fiieth,  fouleih, 

•cms.     or  dirtleth ;  dirt,  pollution. 

-iBEin.*  *fFicltf.    iChoMtcer, 

-USSw^      A.B.Fplan,nfifUm,KaAbefylan,  "Afyl- 

o,  faiqoinaf«,  oontaminare,  foedare,  to  d^^,  pol- 

late  or  make  jl^Ay."—fom.    De- 

FlLE,vis.-iKO.  To  brighten,  to  smoothen, 
tofolidi,  to  burnish,  to  refine.  Met — to 
pve  smoothness  or  polish,  refinement  or 

nditilty. 

fr.AMUer;  It. -'Ore ;  9p. -or;  A.S.-P«oto«; 
Ol  rmn :  Ger.  FeU-^s  which  Jun.  thinks  may 
te  fram  that  ^Xv»-cty,  which  Hesychius  inter- 
preU  \antpmp€t9,  tplemdidum  reddere.  Wach.— 
tlHt  it  may  be  fkom  L.  FoiAre.    At-  De-  En-  Un- 

FTLE, «.  a.    To  draw  out  threads,  to  pro- 

kof^,  to  extend  in  length ;  and  thus, — to 

more  in  a  line  or  JUe.    Also, — to  put  upon 

a  /<e  or  thread,  string  or  wire,  or  other 

nmiUr  substance ;  to  pass  vach/Ue  through 

any  thing. 

tx.FUn;  L.  FUum,  a  thread.  De-  En-  Pro- 
Un- 

FILIAL,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  son  ; 
•ALiT.  telling  to,  having  the  character 
-ATioN.  of  a  son. 

tt.k9^FW^!  It.  -^rfe.  To  this  ad.  formed 
ftem  the  L  s.  FUUut  a  sod,  we  have  no  equlva- 
Ittt  from  OQi  own  Eng. «.  "  nm."    Ad-  Un- 

FILI-BEO,  FsiLBEo,  Philibbo,  t.  **  The 
fiH-beg,  I  e.  little  plaid,  also  called  keli,  is 
a  lort  of  short  petticoat  reaching  only  to 
the  knees,  and  is  a  modem  substitute  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  plaid,  bein^  found  to 
be  less  cumbersome,  especially  in  time  of 
MCioD,  when  the  Highlanders  used  to  tuck 
their  breeches  into  ihcir  girdle." — Pennant, 
Oad.  FUUaih,  a  fold,  plait,  or  cloth,  and  beg, 
tttfie;  or  psihaM  Gotb.  IsL  Fifo,  a  light  garment, 
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and  hetff^  to  tnrronxid.  A  piece  of  dress  worn 
by  men  in  the  (Scottish)  Highlands  instead  of 
toeeches. — Jamie$on. 

FILI-GRANE,  or  -oree,  ad.  -grained. 
"  Sp.  Filigratia,  filigran'Work  s  which  is 
curious  fine  work  in  silver  or  gold,  or  any 
other  metal ;  as  fine  as  threads,  and  there- 
fore has  its  name  firom  fiUm,  thread." — 
Delpino,    Filigramed,  or  (as  there  written) 

fi^am'd  (work)  is  described  (by  Evelyn) 
in  the  Fop*s  Dictionary,  (1690,)  to  be 
"  Dressing  boxes,  baskets,  or  whatever  else 
is  made  of  silver  wire  work." 

Fr.  Filigramet  firom  the  It  FUigrana,  composed 
of  JUum,  and  granum,  (a  very  old  invention  )— 

FLJAj,  v.  s.  To  occupy  or  take  possession 
-ER.  of  all,  or  the  whole,  void,  vacant,  or 
-INO.  empty  space  ;  as  to  Jill  a  glass,  i.  e. 
the  cavity  or  hollow  of  a  glass ;  to  take 
possession,  to  possess, — space  unoccupied ; 
met  the  mind,  L  e.  to  occupy  all  its 
thoughts;  to  occupy  or  engage,  wholly, 
completely,  entirely;  so  as  to  leave  no 
vacuity,  no  deficiency  or  want 

Goth.  FuH)ans  A.  8.  Fyllan;  D.  VMent  Oer. 
FmlUnf  8w.  Fylla;  Dan.  Fyld-tr,  implere.— See 
Poll.    Re-  Un-  Under-  Up- 

FILLET,  V.  8.  A  slight  bandage,  Iredi- 
miculum,)  wrought  of'  threads. — Sk.  A 
slight  bandage  or  girdle. 

Fillet  of  veal, — the  more  muscular  part 
of  the  thigh ;  perhaps  so  called,  because 
large  and  strong  tendons  and  nerves,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  threads,  present 
themselves  in  that  part. — Sk. 

To  fillet, — to  bind,   surround  or  cover 

with  A  fillet,  or  bandage. 

Fr.  Filets  a  little  thread,  string  or  twist ;  L. 
FUumt  a  thread. 

FILLIP,  0.  s.   -INO.      To  throw  out  the 
finger  or  thumb, — the  one  from  the  other — 
wi£holding  it:    app.    met    to   a   quick, 
sudden,  heTpiog  action  or  motion. 
Vox  k  sono  ficta.— £y0,  Sk.  and  Miiu. 

FILLY,  *.  i  e.  A  foal,  &c.  applied  to  the 
female,  or,  as  North  expresses  it,  the  mare 
colt ;  met  to  a  wanton  young  woman. 

FILM,  V.  s.   -T.     A  cover  with  a  thin, 

slight  skin. 

A.S.  Film,  cutis,  a  sfclnne,  %  films.  FUmes, 
pellieuto ;  skates,  thin  skinnes.— Son. 

FILTER,  9.  s.  To  strain  or  pass  through 
-TRATB,  i;.  felt  s  gen.  to  strain. 
-TRATION.  A.  8.  Fett,— Pannus  vel  lana  coao- 
tllis;  Barb.L.  J^eMrant;  Ger.  Fil»;  D.  ViUi  It. 
FeUro;  "Fr.  FeiUre,  sl  fitter f  a  piece  ot  felt, 
or  thick  woollen  cloth  to  distil,  or  strain  things 
through."— Cof.  Bee  FUti  In  Wach.,  FeUrum  in 
Du  Cange,  and  Martlnins. 

FIMBLE,  ad,  Grose  says,—-"  The  female 
hemp ;  soonest  ripe  and  fittest  for  spinning, 
but  It  is  not  worth  half  so  much  as  the 
carle,  (qv.)  with  iU  seed."  (Essex  and 
Sussex.)  Miller  calls  it  the  male,  and  he 
is  probably  right;  though  it  may  have 
taken  its  name  (fimble,  corrupted  from/«r- 
male)  firom  a  supposition  that  it  was  the 
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femait  plant  It  is  the  maiU  plant  that  ia 
harren. 

FIMBRIATE,  v.  App.  in  Heraldry  to 
a  border;  aa  a  cross,  having  a  narrow 
border  or  henii  of  another  tincture,  is 
called,  ti  fimbriated  cross. 

L.  FimMee  et  Jlbra,  eztremilates  rel,  non 
cujutvis,  sed  inoiss ;  lie  ut  nunc  aooedet,  none 
recedat. — Vou. 

FIN,  s.  The  organs  by  which  fish  balance 
>NED.  and  move  themselves. 
-LESS.  ^  g  piftft^.  D.  rinne;  Daa.  J^imi*. 
•NY.  Jun.  and  8k.  think,  from  the  L.  Pinna 
or  pennte;  aincc  the  Jin*  (pinnae)  are  to  fish,  what 
the  wings  are  to  birds. 

FINANCE,  t,  *'  Wealth,  substance,  riches, 
-lAL.  goods ;  also  a  prince's  revenue,  or 
-I ALLY,  treasure,"  (or  that  of  any  other 
-lER.       person  or  persons.) — CoL 

Fr.  Fin-anct;  8p.  -cnza.  (See  Du  Cange^  Wack. 
and  Men.)  Sk.  says,  from  the  old.  and,  in  that 
sense,  obsolete  Fr.  Finaneet  fini»t  an  end ;  qd.  Fi- 
nmntia.  Bullokar  has  .Ftfiafte*,  an  end ;  and  Men. 
(Diet  Etymol.)  Finonee^  pecunla,  qufl  ezsolutA  lis 
finitmr ;  in  his  Orig.  della  Ling.  Ital.  (MS.  note,) 
Finane*t  q.  medium  ad  jlMeM,  so.  ways  and  means 
to  a  /iMi  settlement.  The  old  It.  Finanza  is, 
Jinit.  Men.,  however,  suggests  the  Sw.  Finna  ; 
Ger.  Finden,    Invenire.  to  Jlnd,  (A.  8.  Fhtdau.) 

',  The  L.  FiniSf  a  jf  ac,  (see  Du  Cange,)  seems  suffi- 
ciently to  account  for  the  application  of  the  word 
in  Fr.,  as  in  Eng. 

FINCH,  *.    A  bird. 

To  pull  a  finch  (says  Tyrw.)  was  a  pro- 
verbial expression,  signifying,  to  strip  a 
man,  by  fraud,  of  his  money,  &c 

In  D.  Vineket  8w.  &  Dan.  Finek*;  and  so  called 
from  the  sound  vink^  vinkf  whioh  this  bird  utters. 
—Ljfe, 

FIND,  o.  «.  Find  may  be  explained  to 
-ER.  mean — To  seek,  and,  cons.,  to  see 
-INO.  or  perceive;  to  come  to  or  meet 
with;  to  reach,  attain  or  acquire,  to  dis- 
cover, to  detect,  to  invent;  to  obtain,  to 
procure,  to  provide. 

Spenser  and  some  others  write  the  old 
pret  Fand : — Common  in  Sc.  writers. 

A.  S.  Findan ;  D.  Finden  ;  Oer.  Finden  ;  8w. 
Finna ;  Dan.  Find-er.  Helvigius  (Wach.)  prefers 
the  L.  Fid-ere ,-  Wach.  himself  suggests  the  L. 
Ven-ire,  quomodo  invenire  est  in  rem  venire.  The 
A.  S.  Findan^  invenire,  and  fund-4an,  niti,  to 
labour  to  come  to  a  thing,  (Som.)  are  the  same 
word,  and  mean,  to  seek  or  search  or  look  for,  and 
consequently  to  come  to,  (invenire,)  or  Jind.  Fen 
and  Fin,  are  the  same  radical  letters.    Re- 

FINE,  «.  The  end  or  the  point,  the 
-AL.  boundary,  or  bounding  point  or 

-ALLY.  line  to  which  our  view  or  course 
-LESS.  is  directed ;  when  or  where  our 
-isii,  o.  «.  progress  ceases  or  is  to  cease ; 
-ISH-BR.  the  point  we  seek  or  intend  to 
-ING.  reach ;    the  last,  ultimate,   ex- 

-MENT.*  treme  point  of  time  or  space. 
-N-iTB.       And — 

-ITE-LE88.  Final, — extreme,  most  remote, 
-LY.  most  distant,     ultimate,    last; 

•MESS.        terminating,  concluding. 
-UDE.t        To  Jbush, — to  end  or  bnng  to  an 
end,  or  to  the  last,  ultimate,  or  extreme 
bounding  point, — of  time  or  space ;  to  the 
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point  to  which  onr  view  or  coune  is' 
directed;  when  or  where  our  progicssJ 
ceases  or  is  to  cease ;  the  point  we  seek  9t\ 
intend  to  reach  <  to  terminate,  to  conclude,^ 
to  complete. — *  W.  Bimadague..  ^Qie}iitt. 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Fin  ;  It.  Fine;  L.  Finh,  wbkh 
Seal,  derives  flrom  Fie.  Sane  jiaii  est  cojua  i 
allquid//.  Et  in  uaturallbus  forma  etimit, '. 
eo  diiferunt,  quod  dim  res  est,  qua  est  ^ 
dieitur:  ciim  JUy  quA  intenditttr,;l»u  Tocatis.< 
Tow.  Perhaps  A.  8.  Pyn-tf-aa,  to  confine,  ftj 
Fin-ir;  Sp^Feneeer;  It.  ft  L.  F<alr»,  to  cad,  1 
finish.     Af-  Con-  De-  Dls-  In-  Re-  Saper-  Uo- 

FINE,  V.  ad.     TofiniMh  highly,  to  yM\ 

-LY.      to  cleanse,  to  purify,  to  brwlitni,1 

-NESS,  embellish;  to  render  or  muecleirj 

-BR.      bright     or    brilliant,    elegmt 

*ERY.    beautiful. 

-INO.     Ger.  Fein  /  D.  F>i ;  It  ft  Sp.  Ftoo ; 
Fiin ;  Fr.  Fin.      M.  Guyet  (says  Men.) 
ancient  L.  Finns,  signifying  belins  scmufai 
Cange  (in  v.  Finue)  from  jfii«M,  qd.  jWdK  ^ ' 
finished,  polished.     Res,  cui  niha  addi 
See  FiMBSSx,  and  FimcAt. 

FINE,  V.  9.  -ABLE.    Any  thing  (si  a 

of  money)  paid  at  the  end  ;  to  make  an 

termination  or  conclusion  of  a  suit, 

prosecution;    a  mulct  or  penalty.   " 

as  much  u  fines  levied  in  our  court 

&  do  make  an  end  of  al  sutes,  and  tli 

are  called  ^n^s,  chiefly  when  after 

of  battel,  or  the  great  assise  in  their 

they  holde  the  last  eoid  finall  ph^e  for 

8ic**—RastaU. 

L.  Finis.    Spel.  (after  enumerating  the  ti 
legal  usages  of  the  word)  says,  **  In  noBe  of 
significations  was  the  word  known  to  oar  cm 
men  ante  seenium  Iformaniemat.'*    Bee  FMt 
Du  Cange.    Pre- 

FINESSE,  #.  -INO.     Fine-neu  or  rf; 
ment, — ^nicety,  polish,  policy,  to  so  execflj 
and  thus,  guile  or  wiliness,  cunning, 
tilty.  "  Where  unnecessary /yaew*  wa 
accept  true  meaning   playnesse."— I 
"You'll  mar  all  with  yom finenest," 
Jonson.      "Brevity    and    succinctnsi 
speech,  is  that  which,  in  matters  of  «i^r 
finenesses  of  imagination,  (we  call)  fp^f^^^] 
-South, 
Fr.  Fin-esee;  It  -essa.    See  Fivs. 

FINGER,  «.  «.  -INO.  To/«v.-^J 
catch,  to  hold  or  handle,  to  touch  (witlir 
fing^ ;)  to  take  or  touch. 

A.S.  Ger.  ft  Dan.  Finger}    D.  Finger; 
A.  8.  Fengan ;  Ger.  Fangen  ;  D.  Fingnte: 
Fanaer,  capere,  prehendere.     Finger,  qosl] 
hendit;  that  which /an^,  seises,  estdws. 

FINGLE-FANGLE,!.  le.  Foh^I 
See  Fanolb. 

FINIAL,  ad,   L.  Fims,  an  end.  In 
nius  it  seems  app.  by  Holland  to  dw  i 
(fcstigium);  in  Plmy,  to  a  bomrfiag 
terminating  edge,  (personas  tegaliniB'' 
tremis  imbricibus.)    It  is  now  chifly^*^ 
for  the  Gothic  ornament  which  fri'* 
pediment,  pinnacle,  &c. 

FINICAL,  flA    Too >fi«,  too  refined;  tfl 
-CALNE88.  nice;  efl^minate. 
-BIH.  From  Fine,  (qv.)  and  Tfiee^ 
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FIPVLE,  i,  A  stopper,  t&  of  a  wind  in- 
ftznmeiit    iMFUmla,  a  daap  or  fastener. 

FIB)  i.    A  tree ;  the  wood  of  the  tree. 

Sw.  Fmrm^rue  ;  A.  S.  Fukr-wudu  ;  L.  Piuutt  a 
■tae  tree  Sam.  8k.  and  Jan.— if  Mr«  ;  D.  Vmeren  ; 
no.  Fftrt.  Sk.  ujn,  perhaps  from  Fire,  (D. 
filir ;)  vood  which  may  eaafly  be  set  on  Jtrt, 

FIRE,  9.  s.    To  ignite,  to  kindle,  to  bum  ; 

-LESS.    Met — to  warm,  to  heat,  to  inflame, 
to  animate. 

#ltrr,  a.  met — >that  which  warms, 
inflames,  heats,  animates,  inspirits ; 
giTes  or  causes  life,  yivacity,  or 
uTeliness,  ardour,  fervour,  vigour. 
wv, — new  from  thejhe  or  forge. 
Fire  ti  much  used  pre! 

Dsa.  JW/  A.  8.  Fir,fifr;  D.  Vu^t  ^Ur;  Ger. 

rwr;  Gr.  Ibp,  a  Pbiygian  word,  according  to 
FIHoL  "  OoBslder,  says  Socrates,  whether  this 
■■Bc^  S19,  is  not  of  Bartk  origin ;  for  It  is  by  no 
■ens  easy  to  adapt  this  to  the  Or.  tongne ;  and 
It  is  manifest,  that  the  Phry^ans  thus  denominate 
>pc  vllh  a  certain  trifling  deviation."— Ptoto,  in 
OES^rio^  1>j  Taylor.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
SDT  Mfthcm  progenitors  had  no  name  for  the 
daDCBt  of  jirr,  until  tliey  borrowed  it  fh>m  the 
QnAs;  It  b  more  probable  that  there  was  some 
oannuo  origin  for  both  the  Gr.  and  Sax.  In  the 
■arthrm  langoages ;  and  that  origin  seems  to 
pcsnt  iUelf  In  the  A.  S.  Yr^»-iant  irr-itaie,  ez- 
eaadeaoen,  (to  ter-a  ;)  the  usual  pret  Be,  or  Its 
esfostes,  Pe,  Ft,  or  Ve,  will  account  both  for  the 
Gr.  gad  Noctliem  words.  Wach.  has  remarked, 
that  in  Hcbw  Vr,  vel  Vw  is,  Amism  ;  that  Boar 
ii  srril;  and  he  notices  the  kindred  terms  in  Gr. 
— »— ■ :  L.  Vr-esn,  Bmr-exe,  Fur-tte,  Fer-rtie  ; 
aad  A.  8.  J^yr-a-oa.    En-  Un- 

FIRK,  V.  Steevens  truly  says,  that  this  word 

it  M  variously  used  hy  the  old  writers,  that 

it  11  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  its  pre- 

die  meaning.     ("  This  lord)  upon  the  sea 

•b  Jlrfe/*."— Cower.      "  I  will  Jlrk  your 

&tber."— C^mmh.      "AJrking  writ  of 

Uk  imprisonment . . .  The  law  shall  /Irk 

Jfm."— Barry,      "To  ftrk  your  belly  up, 

flounder  like.*' — Matsinger, 

Sk.  nsfera  to— To>t^ ;  but  adds,  that  it  may  be 
tna  L.  Fericttre,  a  frequentative  of  Ferire,  as 
ftikan,  ^Fodere.  The  It.  Fexa,  or  Sf«r%a,  a 
rod  er  vhip,  Men.  derives  firom  Ftrires  ftritua, 
JeriHmM,ferUia,f*xa. 

FIRKIK,  ff.  A  vessel  containing  nine 
gallons,  L  c.  ibefimrth  of  a  barrel,  or  thirty- 
six  gaUoni. 

Sk.  vrites  FerUn,  and  Wn».—Ftr*ktn  ;  the 
Inter  deiiTes  it— 4  Femdo,  quod  flieUft  firaiur. 
the  fwflur  pn^focs  A.  8.  Feowtr  ;  Oer.  Wier,  four, 
ttd  the  dim.  kirn  ;  qd.  feowerkin  or  vierkim,  that 
hi  qvsdnurtuhu,  respottn  se.  mi^ris  vasts  j  and 
ia  ceaHrmation,  he  refers  to  Tierce,  (qv.) 

FIRM,  «.*  «.  md.    To  strengthen,  to  give 
•AMBiiT.       strength  or  support  to,  to  fix 
-AianTAL.  steadily  or  strongly,  to  secure, 
•imnL        to  aasnre,  to  establish. 
*irT.  Sp.  jPtnaor,— to  confirm,  sc.  by 

•IT.  writing,  by  signature  to  a  writ- 

-nn.  ing ;  and  Ftrma^  the  signature, 
■c.  of  the  person  or  persons  cmifirmmg, 
giving  validity  to  the  instrument  or  docu- 
ment rigned :   app.  to— the  name  or  title 
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under  which  any  person  carries,  or  more 
persons  carry  on  trade  or  business. 

Firmament,  app.  to — the  heavens,  from 
the  solidity  tmdjirmneis  of  its  nature. — Mins. 

*Hackluyt,     North, 

Vr,.Ferm-er  t  It.  -are;  S^.Firmar;  L.  Firmue, 
hoc  est,  stahills.  constans,  k  Ferendo  dictus  quod 
constanter  omnia /«ra<. — Perottut.  And  see  Afar- 
<>%  and  Foes. 

Firwumemt, — Ft.  Firmament-e ;  It.  -u  ;  L.  Fir* 
vuanetUwm.  L.  Finnamentum,  app.  to  the  hea- 
vens, (JlrmameiUum  eceleste,)  u  so  used  by 
Tertullian.     Af-  Con-  In-  Ob-  Un- 

FIRST,  ad.  Fore-most,  in  time  or  space ; 
-LINO,  ad,  earliest ;  having  precedence,  sc. 
-NESS.*  in  rank  or  station  ;  in  estima- 
tion.— *Hammmd, 
A. S. First t  D.  Feuret;  Get. Bret,-  Dan. Fbreie. 
Fir$t,  says  Sk.  dieitur  quasi  Ffreei,  {\.e,fore-t»t,) 
txom.  Fore,  ante,  most  afore  or  be/ore. 

FIRTH,  s,  Sc  An  estuary;  used  by 
Douglas  in  his  Virgil,  as  nnut,  a  bay. 

8u.-Go.  Fiaerd ;  Isl.  Fiords.  Some,  says  Ja- 
mieson,  have  derived  it  from  L.  Freium,  -which 
itself,  more  probably,  is  from  the  Go. ;  others, 
fitmi  Moe8.-Go.  Far-an,  navigate,  as  it  properly 
denotes  water  that  is  navigabte.  G.  Andr.  refers 
it  to  Isl.  Fiara,  lltus,  or  maris  refluzus  et  ^us 
locus. 

FISC,  s,  -AL,  t,  ad.  As  the  Fr.  Fuque^ — 
the  public  purse  ;  the  public  revenue  or 
treasure ;  a  treasury  or  exchequer. 

Gr.  ^ifficov  ;  L.  Fiecue ;  Fr.  Fieque,  a  bag  or 
puxse.    Con* 

FIS-GIG,  t,  or  Fiz-  A  kind  of  javelin 
with  which  sailors  strike  fish  as  they  swim ; 
from  Fish,  (D.  Visch,)  and  ghichten,  tor- 
quere. — Sk, 

FISH,  V,  s.  To  fish  for  any  thing,  (met) 
-ER.  is  to  try  to  find  out  or  discover, 
-ERY.  catch  or  obtain,  by  throwing  out  a 
-FUL.  bait  or  temptation  ;  with  a  con- 
-IFY,*!;.  cealed  design. — *Shak, 
-ING.  A.  8.  Fiteian,  fi$e  ;  D.  Fischer,  viseh  ; 
,  Ger.  Fisch  ;  Sw.  FUka,  fish ;  Dan.  Fisk. 

Jun.  (Gloss.  Go.  in  v.  Fisk)  has  no  doubt 
-INES8.  thi^  thig  word,  common  to  almost  all 
European  languages,  is  of  the  same  origin  with 
L.  Pise-is.  But  what  that  is,  he  acknowledges  to 
be  very  obscure.  Voss.  presents  three  etyms. 
with  little  confidence  in  any  of  them.    See  Fisx. 

FISK,  V,    To  fisk  the  tail  about,  whiska 

rumpan. — Seren,    And  Cot  has  "  Troitere, 

a  fisking  huswife."     In  Gammer  Gurton's 

Needle,  (act  L  sc  2,)  the  edition  quoted  by 

Todd  reads,  "  Fiskmg  with  her  taU."     In 

the  edition  1575,  reprinted  in  the  A  B. 

Drama,  vol.  L  reads  "Fryskmg,"     See  To 

Frisk. 

Sw.  Fieska,  from  Foesa,  instigare ;  and  this  from 
A.  8.  Fffs-an,  agere,  ablgere,  fUgare,  to  drive,  to 
dri?e  about. 

FISSILE,  s.    That  can  or  may  be  cleft  ' 

-URB,  V.  «.  or  split      Fissipede, — cloven- 

-IFEDE.       footed. — ^Boyle, 

-ILITT.*       L.  Fissilis,  that  can  or  may  be  cleft; 

firom  Findere,  to  cleave. 

FIST,  ».  *.  -Y-cuFP.  To  hold  fast ;  to 
gripe /(Mf  or  firmly ;  also,  to  strike  with  the 
fist  or  hand/wf  closed. 
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"  If  I  but  JUt  him  once ;  if  he  come  but 

within  my  Tice." — Shak. 

A.  S.  Pftii  D.  rwyfl;  Ger.  FamU  Wach.  and 
Mini,  (optimd,  raya  Sk.)  ttom  FasMHt  capere,  pre- 
hendere,  eoastiingere,  i. «.  to  hold  /u<,  (A.  S. 
Fastnian.)  And  from  A.  8.  Fm$t,  flrmua,  Jun. 
derir^t  it;  quod  validi$$i»u  alt  manua,  omnium 
dlgitorum  nodia  in  unum  pugnum  veluti  com- 
pactii  atque  arctiaalme  complicatia. 

FISTULA,  a.  A  pipe  of  reeds,  or  other 
-ARY.  things  having  the  hollowness  of  a 
-ATED.  pipe. 

-OU8.     L.  FistuUtt  q.  ^vo-tiXXo,  4  ^v«-a<«ti>,  JioSu 
distendertt  to  atretoh  out  or  diatend  by  blowing. — 

FIT,  9.  -FUL.  A  Jit  is— 1.  A  fact,  feat,  or 
performance ;  and  thus  app.  (as  an  oc/  in  a 
play)  to — ^partl  or  portions  of  a  song  or 
poem,  of  music  or  dancing. 

2.  A  fact  or  feat,  an  act,  affect,  or  effect ; 
and' thus  app.  to — fortieular  acts  or  effects ; 
to  violent  and  sudden  affections,  to  par- 
oxysms of  temperature  or  distemperature  of 
mind  or  body.     See  Fit,  t^o. 

An  ague  coming  by  fitte$;  febrls  per  inUrvalla 
recunrena.  It  aeema  to  be  from  D.  Vits^  aignify- 
ing — swift,  quick.— /«n.  Perhaps,  (Sk.)  so  called, 
q.  FightMt  for  they  are  conflicta  and  stnigglea  of 
nature.  It  la  not  improbably  th«  Fr.  Fait ;  L. 
Factum,  done ;  any  thing  done,  a  /m<,  a  fact ;  an 
act.  Dr.  Percy  remarks,  that,  "  Our  ancient  bal- 
lada  and  metrical  romances  being  divided  into 
several  parts,  for  the  convenience  of  singing  them 
at  publick  entertainments,  were  in  the  intervals 
of  the  feast  sung  hy  Jlis  or  intermisaiona.'* 

FIT,  V.  ad.  To  make  or  match,  to  suit ; 

-LT.  to  adapt,  to  accommodate,  to 

-NESS.  adjust,  to  confomL 

-TBa.  To  Jit  out, — to  provide  or  fur- 

-TiNOLT.  nish  with  things  Jf/  or  suitable. 

-TINONE8S.  *Shak.     ^H.  More, 

-MENT.*  Kiuan  aay^—ruten,  (Fland.)  Con- 
-TEDNESS. t  venire,  quaidrare,  et  accommodare ; 
and  this  Jun.  would  derive  fronf  ViU,  frequens, 
cltus,  agilia.  Sk.  more  reasonablv,  from  Fr.  Fait, 
facttmi ;  qd.  factum,  1.  e.  aptum  ad  hoe.  And  thua, 
Fr.  FaietiM  ia,  neat,  feat,  comelv,  handaome, 
proper,  well-made,  well-featured,  weU  aet-together. 
'-Cot.  Will  it  do?  Will  It  jWf  Will  it  suUf 
are  equivalent  expreaaiona.    Be-    Re- 

FITCH,  Fetch,  or  Vetch,  *.    A  plant 
Fr.  Fe»»e;  It.  Fe%*a,  veecia  ;  L.  VicUh  which 
Yar.  derlvea— i  pinciendo,  becauae  It  haa  daspers 
like  a  vine,  (De  Re  Rustica,  1. 31. 

FITCHAT,  «.  -CHEW.     An  animal. 

D.  Vi$9e,  fine,  vitaehe  ;  Fr.  Fiuau.  A  JUck  or 
fmlmart,  Sk.  aaya,  the  foetid  ferret,  perhaps  from 
Ii.  Ftetere,  or  putere,  to  stink.  Lye,— from  Fie$t, 
Tt.  VetHr,  which  Cot.  saja  ia  to  fgtte,  to  let  a 
fytit.  It.  Feuare;  D.  ViiMten,  L.  ViHre,  which 
Voaa.  thinks  may  be  fonnedfrom  the  sound,  or  be 
from  Gr.  Me«-iv,  (ejecto  d,)  from^eciv,  flatum 
ventria  silentio  emlttore.    See  To  Fxszls* 

FITCHING,  a.  L  e.  Fixing.  Nisi  videro 
in  manibus  ejus  Jixuram  davorum :  **  But 
1  se  in  hise  hondis  the  Jitchyng  of  the 
nailis,"-— JFicii/:     Fr.  Ficheur,—Si  fixing. 

FITTERS,  a.     Small  biu  or  pieces. 

To  beat  or  cut  inio fitUrt;  (Sk.)  frustulatim  seu 
minutatim  concidere,  comminuere;  from  It.  Feita, 
a  small  aegment :  ttom  the  t.  Feudere,  L.  Finder*, 
to  cleave. 
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FITTON,*  L  e.  PieiUm,  (qr.) 
VeuwA     Bp.HalL    B,Jmuon, 

FIVE,  ad,  A  number  eqaal  to  the  fingen 
of  one  hand ;  the  toes  of  one  foot. 
Five  is  frequently  pref. 
Go.  Fh^f;  A.  S.  Fif;  D.  FUf;  Ger.  Fmmf:  8v. 
&  Dan.  Few^  The  etymologista  are  content  witk 
Gr.  ncrra.  Without  doubt,  (Wach.)  from  vam, 
becauae  >lw  flngera  are  alt. 

FIX,  V.  To  fasten,  join  or  unite  closely, 

-ABLE,  inseparably;  to  connect  or  bind; 

-ATioN.  to  put  or  place,  set  or  stick  ^ 

-EDLY.  or  firmly,  immovably;  to  settle 
-EONEss.  steadily. 

-IDITY.  Fr.   Fie-her:    It.  -eare,  Jtggert;  ^ 

-ITT  Fixar;  h.  Fi^-ere,  fix-mrn,  to  frsten. 

»»,«.'-  Ad-    Con-   De-  In-  Pioet-  Per-  P»- 

-TURE.  XtVM-  Un- 
-U&fi. 

FIZZ,«.  Fizzle.  Or,  To  Jlett,  as  Jun.; 
To  feiet,  as  Sk. ;  or  To  fifsU,  as  Cot. 
writes  it    See  Fitchat,  and  Fisk. 

FLABBY.    Probably  Floppy. 

FLACCID,  ad.  -itt.     Soft,  loose,  faint, 

relaxed,  (lax, — see  letter  F.) 

L.  Flaeeidiu,  from  Jtaccere.  The  origin,  si|i 
Vosa.,  ia  Or.  BXaiua,  h.  e.  wuMiliee,  aoftnesa. 

FLACKET,  a.     A  vessel     See  Flaii, 
and  Flagon. 
A.  8.  Flaxa;  D.  Fleteke;  Ger.  Flaeek*. 

FLAG,  V. «.  -ot.  To  hang  loose,  and  dnKf> 
ing;  to  droop;  to  be  or  become  flaceM^ 
lax,  languid  or  faint,  weak  or  feeble  (te  hg). 

Tofiacke,  in  Gower,  ("Her  herte  be^ 
to  Jtacke  and  beate,") — to  move  to  and  fn, 
(to  flicker.) 

Flag,  (the  plant,)  so  called,  because  m 
account  of  the  slenderness  of  its  leaves  it 
is  moved  by  any  wind :  twigs,  withiei. 

^^t  (of  <^  ship.  &C.) — ^bcNcause  itjGesii 
the  win£     To  Jtag,  cons.,  from  the  loote 
or  floating  position  of  tijlag,  unless  impdM 
^  by  the  wi|ia.— See  Sk.  and  Jun. 

^^gtfi — »lso  ^^^  lanky,  Jtabbtf,  (qv.) 

Fleket,    in    R.  Brunne,— /n^,    tingk 

(Heame,)  withies. 

A.  S.  Fteop-an,  volare,  to  fly;  D.  Flm/gmK, 
voUtaie,  and  coon.  JIaeetre,  lazari,  to  jfy  or  tal 
about,  to  hang  floatmg,  loose,  ac.  in  the  wind.  Ua- 

FLAG,  a.  -STONE.  Ray  says,  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  they  F<v«  ^  to 
bum,  the  upper  turf— and  Mr.  Moore,  thst 
the  portion  of  clover  land  turned  st  odos 
by  the  plough — ^is  called  jfe^. 

Woodward  tells  us  that  j£^a  of  stone  SM 
no  other  than  strata. 

The  origin  of  the  word  appears  to  be  A.8.  #1^ 
ant  D.  Ftae^-eu,  degluben,  to  Jtag:  to  siflpe% 
to  aeparato  or  divide  into  fiakes.    See  Ftasa, 

FLAGELLE,*«.    To  whip,  to  seowgc^ 

-ATioN.    to  lash.  See  Disciplzns.— *Mib 

-ANTS.  Fr.  Flagelleri  It  ft  L.  Fi^ftUan,  Is 
whip  or  acouTge.  The  FlggfelMtn  (vha  ■• 
alao  called  FU»g$eUaut$)  were  aeetaiiea  and  fe^ 
tica,  saya  Du  Cange,  about  the  year  1261.  Cs^ 
eram  has  the  v.  To  fitigeilate. 
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FLAGEOLET,  t.    A  pipe,  whistie,  flute, 
p.  Jif^wlrt,  wbiflh  Men.  dofm  fkvm  L.  ^lart, 


FLAGITIOUS,  ad.     Ardently   lustiu], 

-I.T.      Ifludmoug;  shamefully  profligate, 

-«».    alroebosly  wicked. 

L  n^piiiiia,  froBi  ^rngtlnrf,  to  dnnaad  or  xo- 
qoSn  Mfcify,  idqae  eom  damore,  aut  ooiiTitils ; 
K,  iiiyMi  and  MsiUndl  were  worde  whkh 
oideiUem  amntorlun  ■olleltttionein  ad 

, tbea  ap^  ad   itopnim  Iptum,  om- 

lUMlQe  c«  que  moUitle  ao  ubidlne  oonmiitte- 

FLAGOK,  «.    "  Fr.  J%icm,— a  great  lea- 

them  bottle."— Cb<. 

Fr.  FiMM,  faaetm  t  It  Fkuco  ;  8p.  PUueo  ;  D. 
FlMcAe;  G«.  FUiteke;  A-  8.  Ptam,  a  flaik,  (qv.) 
la  £ow  L.  FloMea.  HesTchiue  has  4>XaffKi*v,  a 
qwdei  of  enp.  Tom.  (de  Vltlit,  1. 2,  e.  7)  thinka 
al  are  ftem  Ger.  Flaaeke;  not  notidnff  the  exiat- 
tan  «f  A.8.  Ftast;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
VKd  and  the  caoae  of  the  appUeatlon  are  still 
vuUng. 

FLAGRANT,    ad.       Flaming,    ardent, 

-AMTLT,    Vumittg,  fieiy ;  app.  to  any  glar- 

-AMCB.      ing  crime  or  Ofl»noe, — aheme- 

•AKCT.     leas  or  notorious. 

•ATI,**.   'GreenUlL    ^Lovelace. 

•moK.t  pr.  Fl0ffr-«Hi;  It.  fr  Sp.  -^ntti  L. 
FItpuut, ttamjhgrare,  to  bom;  and  this  from 
Jtufttto  Uow;  incendinin,  quod;fa/«  alltur.  Con- 
Oe- 

FLAIL,  s.    A  beating  or  threshing  tool. 

Fr.  Flagmm,  jUam.  Laoombe  has  **  FlaeUer, 
tetn  aTse  va  JUau."  Boquefort  has  both  the 
iL  rimtUtr,  and  «.  Ftael.  D.  FUgktl ;  Gee.  FUgel  ; 
frwk  L.  Fl^feUart^  to  whip,  to  beat 

FLAKE,  9*  9.  -Y.    To  part,  separate,  or 

iSvide;  to  form  intofiake*  or  jiagSi  or  se- 

ptnte  parts  or  portions :  gen.  app.  to  such 

u  are  broad,  thin  and  flat 

P^tptt    Coagmtm 

yf. ».  Floqmt ;  It  Fioeco.  The  It  P.  Fioeewt; 
D.  flwfaa,  isi  ningere,  to  snow.  The  Oer.  Flock, 
VsdL  says,  kpars  aTolsa  lanse,  nlTis,  fte.  and  he 
it&n  to  the  V.  Phickem,  p/lmeken,  carpere,  TeUere, 
to  pinck,  poD,  or  tear  away.  8om.  has  Flaeeot 
ISBdiU,  iocd  nlTia,  JIaket  of  snow  or  sneb  like. 
Jaa.  Mtms  ineUned  to  refer  to  D.  FUeaen,  to  fly. 
8k.  deddn  from  L.  Floeeus :  Ihre,  FUtge^  pus 
■Tvlaa;  Ho^Uf«t  flocculus  niiis ;  and  he  denTes 
from  Jtosete,  ^Tidere,  partiri,  to  divide  or  sepa- 
nte:  sad  tUs  leads  ns  to  D.  riaea-ken;  A.  8. 
FU-m,  r/r^a,;  to>ay,  to  strip  ofl;  and  thus— 
to  scpsnie  or  diTlde,  sc.  into  Jlaku  or /lag§,  8ee 
Fue-eTSRB,  and  Fisak. 

FLAM, a.* s.  A  lying  story  or  fable;  a 
Uie pretext;  aragary.    And — 

To  /am, — to  put  off,  impose  upon,  ca- 
jole with  such  story  or  pretext — *Fard, 

0k.  doabts,~A.8.  Flfma^  yagus;  qd.  rumor 
tspnt,  a  flying  rumour:  with  ue,  it  denotes  a 
Irni  rtorjr  or  nble.— F/yaui  is  from^feoah  flight ; 
flrf  this  from  the  v.  FUan,  to  fly.  And  thus,  8fc.'s 
nilaadon  is  correct 

FLAMBEAU,  #.  »  Fr.  FlamUaa, '  U 
to.)  a  li^t ;  or  any  thing  that  yields  a 
Mm,  and  Is  carried  in  the  dark,  for  light" 

Fran  Fr.  Flambtr,  to /mm,  (qr.) 
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FLAME,  9.  s.  Flame  is  app.  to  the  blazing 

-T.  light    thrown   forth   from    a 

-iNo.         •   burning  substance ;    met  to 

-LESS.  warmth      or    'brightness     of 

-INGLT.         thought  or  feeling. 

-SHIP.*  To  throw  forth  or  emit  a  flame 

-H-ABiLiTY.  or  blazing  light;  and  gen. — 

-ATioN.         to  bum,  to  heat,  to  warm,  to 

-Eous.  glow. — *B,  Jmten. 

-rroMOUS.  Fr.  Flamber;  It  Fiammare;  L. 
Flammartf  from  flammui,  and  this  from  Gr. 
^Xvtiia,  tnm  fX*f-€iv,  ardtre,  nrtre,  to  bum. 
En-  In-  tJnder-  un- 

FLAMEN,  «.    A  Roman  priest 

-INICAL.  L  FtamM,  BO  called,  says  Voss.,  k 
-INESHIP.  flameo^  sc.  /tomeo  colore  Tclamenti 
capitis;  from  the /am«  colour  ot  the  covering  of 
the  head. 

FLANK,  V,  $•  -BR,  V.  9*  Flank,  the  i,  is  app. 
gen.  to  the  long  or  Ungtkened  side  of  any 
thing ;  part  to — 

That  part  of  an  animal  which  extends 
from  the  ribs  to  the  thigh. 

To  flank, — to  be  or  lie,  to  stand  or  be 
stationed,  on  the  side ;  and  thus,  to  cover 
or  protect,  guard  or  defend  it 

Fr.  Flankt :  Flanqucr,  e.  /  It  Fian-co,  -cAey- 
giani  D.  Lancka;  Dan.  Flank  t  Ger.  Lank  and 
fiankt;  from  Gr.  hatmv,  ilia,  (Men.);  ingeniosius 
credo  quam  verius,  (Sk.)  The  D.,  Ger.,  &  Eng. 
Lank,  seem  to  direct  us  to  A.  8.  Lcng-tan,  to 
long  or  lengthen,  to  extend :  the  diflicolty  is  to 
account  for  the  F,  Waeh.  says,  praeposito  di- 
gamma  Police ; — ^perh^»  b  into  p,  and  then  into 
/:  be-lanktpe-ph'tank,  plank,  phlank,  flank.  (See 
F.)    Un-  Oflff.  Flakkard.  E,  HalL 

FLANNEL,  «.    A  manufacture  of  wooL 

Pannus  spongiosus»  blbulus  et  mollis :  perli»ps, 
says  8k.,  tcota  Lanula,  dim.  of  lana,  wool. 

FLAP,  0. 9,  -PER.  Jun.  says.  Flap  is  the 
extremity  of  any  thing  aoft  and  pendulous, 
and  whidi  is  shaken  by  any  slignt  motion. 
To  flap  is — 

To  move,  &11  or  strike  with  a  flap;  that 
is,  with  the  motion  of  such  soft  and  pen- 
dulous substance. 

A  flap-dragon  is  a  small  inflammable 
substance  set  on  float  in  a  elass  of  liquor. 
To  swallow  this  unhurt  whOe  flaming  was 
a  proof  of  dexterity  in  a  toper,  and  candle 
ends  were  sometimes  used  as  the  ne  plue 
ultra  of  the  exercise.  In  our  times,  rai- 
sins in  hot  brandy  form  one  of  the  Christ- 
mas gambols  of  children. 

A  flapjack  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 

of  pancake. — See  Naree, 

sk.  thinks  with  T.  H.  that  the  e.  is  from  It 
Flappare,  flacoescere;  and  this  either  from  L. 
Ftabrum,  ox  Jtaeceeeere.  The  «.  so.  a  fij-fiap,  from 
D.  Flabbe,  muscamm  oolaphus,  which  Mlns.  says, 
is  from  the  sound  made  in  striking  at  flies.  The 
similarity  observable  in  the  applications  of  tho 
words,  lap.  (qr.)  and  /ap.  leads  to  a  siupicion 
that  they  have  the  same  origin ;  /  pref.  to  tho 
latter.    See  F. 

FLARE,  V.  To  feel  or  cause  to  feel,  to 
throw  forth  or  emit,  a  broad,  dazzling, 

glaring  light  ,    ,    ^ 

Sk.— ^ter«  in  one's  eyes,  oculis  Instar  lucis  c*- 
versari  i  I  know  not  whether  from  V.  Ftederen, 
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▼oUtare,  yagari,  qd.  ocoIim  clrcumTolltare,  circa 
oculos  vagari ;  to  flit  or  fly  befbre  or  around  the 
eye ;  glaring  light. 

FLASH,  9.  «.  To  have  or  give  a  dazzling, 
-INQ.  glittering  or  shining  appearance ;  to 
-Y.  throw  forth  or  emit  a  sudden  and 
transient  blaze  or  flame  ;  and  gen.  (lit  and 
met) — to  throw  or  rush  forth  suddenly,  so 
as  to  produce  a  shining  or  showy  appearance.- 

"  A  /<mA,"  Grose  says,  "  is  a  supply  of 
water  from  the  locks  on  the  Thames,  to 
assist  the  barges."  And  Pegge,  in  his 
Supplement,  ''Any  pool  of  water." 

Flashy f — showy,   vain,  spiritless  ;    and 

thus, — tasteless,  insipid. 

Jun.  firom  Gr.  ♦Xo^,  flame ;  Sk.  from  the  v.  To 
bkuu.  It  ia  not  improbably  from  the  v.  To  Jlp,  to 
flit,  to  flicker;  A.  8.  FUeeerian. 

Pkukf,  ad.  8k.  is  inclined  to  derive  from  L. 
FlacciduM  ;  but  it  appears  merely  a  cons,  usage  of 
the  V. 

FLASK,  s.  -ET.  Ray  calls  a  flasket,  a 
bottle  made  in  fashion  of  a  barrel ;  and 
Grose, — a  long,  shallow  basket 

A.  S.  Flaxa  ;  Ger.  Fkuch*  ;  Dan.  Flatkef  It 
Fiasco!  Sp.  Fiae4fo,  fiasco.    See  Flaook. 

FLAT,  p.  s,  ad.  Fiat  is  (by  usage  at  least) 
-LY.  opposed    to    round ;    and    thus, 

-NESS,  having  a  plane  superficies ;  level, 
-TEN,  o.  extended,  prostrate; — and  also, 
-Tisu.  to  eminent  or  elevated,  or  pro- 
jecting ;  and  thus,  low,  depressed,  dejected, 
sunk ; — also,  to  deep ;  and  thus,  shallow. 

Met — 1.  Downright,  positive. 

2.  Depressed  or  dejected,  spiritless,  in- 
animate, lifeless,  tasteless,  dull,  stupid.  A 
flatt — one  easily  gulled  or  deluded. 

Fr.  &  D.  Plai ;  Ger.  Flach  ;  Dan.  Flad  ;  It 
Piatto;  Gr.  nXa-rw,  piatus,  piatto. — Msn. 

FL ATIVE,*  ad.    Blowing,  windy,  swollen 
-TU-LENT.    with  wind,  pu^,  vain. 
-LENCY.       *  Brewer.     ^  Bacon.  Holland, 

-0U8.  L.  Flare,  to  blow;  vrhich,  with  the 

-OSITY.T  Gr.  ^\fv,  Voss.  thinks— A  lono  fac- 
tum.   Con-  £-  In-  Per-flate. 

FLATTER,  v.  According  to  the  ctym. 
-ER.  of  Men. — To  breathe  or  whisper 
-INQ.  sc.  praise  or  pleasing  words  into 
-INGLY.  the  ear ; — of  Jun.,  to  smootben  or 
-Y.  soften  down,  to  soothe  or  lull,  to 

please  or  gratify,  sc  by  praise  or  pleasing 
words,  or  actions. 

Holland  has  coined  the  s.  Flatteress,  and 
Boyle  the  av.  Flatterously. 

D.  Flet-senf  -teren;  Dan.  Flat-ierer;  Fr.  -er; 
which  Men.,  supported  by  various  preceding  ety- 
mologists, derives  from  FkUare,  a  frequentative 
of  Flo^  fiare,  to  blow.  Flare,  fiatum,  fiaiare,  ftaier. 
Jun.  thinks  that  It  may  have  been  formed  from 
Flat,  because  it  is  peculiar  to  fiatterers,  plan& 
explicatftque  manu  (with  a  fiat  hand)  demulcere 
caput  aut  genas  eorum,  (or,  according  to  the  com- 
mon phrase,  to  amoothen  down  those)  into  whoM 
favour  they  would  insinuate  themselves.  The 
I*.  Palpare,  is  to  touch  or  stroke  gently  and  softly, 
and  thus,  to  caress,  to  fiatter;  and  palpuwt,  a 

.gentle  stroke,  fitUterg.    Out-  Un- 

FL AITNT,  or  Flant,  v.  s.  To  move  with 
on  Bxrjtjltfhig  motion ;  in  a  gaudy,  giddy, 
showy,  ostentatious  or  daring  manner. 
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In  Cot  in  V.  Chtyiaser,  (but  not  Id  0at  letieS- 
graphera^  Mins.  8k.  or  Jun.)  It  Is  probably  fkem 
Fte-an,  to  flee  or  flie.     Fte-anssA,  fieam'd,  fieaat, 

FLAVOUR,©,  s.  -OEOUS.  «  Fr.  FUnrer,— 
to  scent,  smell ;  also,  to  perfhme,  cast  a 
smell,  yield  a  savour,  breathe  out  a  acent" 
—  Cot.     Also  app.  to  the  taste. 

Not  in  our  early  lexloographers.  Perhaps  froaB 
the  FT.    In- 

FLAVOUS,*  «.  L.  FUums,  yellow,  fna 
the  Gr.  ^Ary-cu^,  to  burn. — *  Smith. 

FLAW,*arf.  L.  Flaws,  jtlLow.—^Chaacgr. 

FLAW,  V.  s.  -LESS.     Any  thing  flayed  m 

excoriated ;  and  thus,  a  defect,  a  defeasance, 

imperfection,  &u]t,  a  weakness.  Soda,  flayed 

or  stripped,  from  the  top  or  surface  of  the 

earth,  are  in  the  North  called  flams.    And 

further, — 

Any  thing  flayed,  stript,  rent,  or  torn  oflT; 

a  rent ;  a  rush,  a  g^t,  a  blast,  a  tozxen^^ 

a  tumult,  a  storm.     *'  A  great  flaw  of  wind 

took  me." — Haekluyi, 

Jun.  flram  Gr.  ♦Xa-txv,  to  break  or  braise;  Sk 
tsom  A.  8.  Fleah,  albugo,  a  white  spot  In  the  e/t\ 
■  Tooke,  that  it  is  the  pauip.  of  the  A.  S.  «.  Flsst, 
to  fiay,  (qv.)  In  Haokluyt,  Drayton,  &c.  It  is  ajf. 
to  a  blast,  a  gust ;  fh)m  L.Plare,  to  blow,  say  ssas 
etymologists. 

FLAWN,'  *.      "  Fr.  Flans,— flawns,  eqs- 

tards,  egg-pies." — Cot,  *  Chaucer.  B.Joasssu 

Fr.  pTansi  Ger.  Fladerj  D.  Flaede.     Of  na* 

known  etym. 

FLAX,  s.  A  plant  from  which  thread  is 
-ED.  wrought 

'^^'  A.  8.  Fleax;  D.  Flos,  vtasek;  Ger.  FhOs. 
-Y,  Jun.  firom  ♦\a-civ,  to  beat  or  biuUa.  Sk> 
from  L.  FiUut.  Wach.  firom  llXcit-c4v,  to  wea«^ 
4ur  vXoKor,  casaries.  ^ 

FLAY,  or  Flea,  v.   -ek.    To  ttxip,  puB, 
rend  or  tear  off— the  lind,  skin,  or  other 
superficial  coating. 
b.riaen;  Rw.Fld;  J>an.  Fla-aer ;  A.a.J'tas* 

excoriaxe,  deglubere,  to  fiep,  to  puU,  to  poll  dt 
the  skin  or  rind.— ^om.    D.  Ftaen,  vtmeghem.  Bs> 

FLEA,  s.    An  insect 
-bite.       Flea-bite, — any    trifling  wmmd 
-BITING,   or  pain;   any  thing  minute  «r 
trifling. 

A.  8.  Fleah;  D.  FTM,  vloo;  Ger.  J^lal;  vfeM 
8k.  Jun.  and  Wach.  think  is  so  called  fton  (hs 
nhnblenest  of  its  fiight  from  the  flngeis  «f  titess 
who  would  catch  it  A.  S.  Fleaa  ;  Ger.  FOtisn, 
to  fly.  It  is  more  probably  from  the  A.  8.  /A 
tofiea  mflay,  from  the  eflTect  of  its  bite  iipsil 
skin. 

FLEAK,  or  Flake,  s.     An 

rate  or  hurdle,  set  up  in  a  gap.- 

Torth.      A  rack  for  bacon,  &a- 

York. 

Probably  both  so  called  because  made 
of  wood.    See  Fi.4aa. 

FLEAM,  s.     A  kind  of  launcet, 
like  a  broad  artwoy  head,  whcrewidi 
geons  use  to  open  a  vein.— Csl. 

D.  r/JsMM,  Fr.  Ptemawtte.  or  A.  8.  ^to, 
Sk.  says,  from  Gr.  and  L.  ittMofomM. 
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FLEAR,  «.  «.  o;  Fleer,  v.     A  Jlear  is, 

-UL    ]M^p«,  a  /mg  ;  and  thus,  a  scoff, 

-i]i«.  Korn,  sneer;   and  it  probably  has 

the  sme  origin,  L  e.  To  Jke  or  fly ;  and 

ther.— 

To  express   mockery  or  scorn ;    also, 

SKomed  driUty. 

Job.  tbbika  of  kin  to  A.  8.  Fleared-ian,  nugari ; 
Jbari,  rags,  tojet,  trifles.  8k.  that  it  is  from 
the  V.  To  Utft  (/  prefixed.)  Mr.  Brocket  has 
**/Hn;  to  faugh,  or  zathoi  to  have  a  ooantenance 
«|at«iTe  of  laxuhter,  without  laughing  out.  Id. 
F^n,  tnbridere.''  And  Dr.  Jamteton,  Tojlfre; 
ULfl^n,  tuhrideie,  neplus  ridero ;  8u.  O.  Pur-a, 
oesBf  petnlanter  lodeie.    Boe  alao  Sertnitu,    See 

PUKT. 

FLECK,*.  -JBR,o.    To  mark  or  cover  with 
broad  spots ;  to  variegate  with  spots. 

8k.  laji.  Fleeted,  maculatoa,  (spotted,)  ftom 

Ger.  FUek;  8w.  Fieek^  a  spot ;  Dan.  Flek.    It  U 

intaUy  aa  ather  than  Jiaked,  L  e.  having  ^aifef«, 

St  of  Tsrioos  eohrois.    Flekerimg  (Chaucer)  is, 

/w*erM!ft(qT.) 

FLEDGE,  «.  Af/    To  feather;   to  clothe 
oreover  with  feathers. — 'Hottand, 

D.  Fleddem;  Oer.  FHe§en,  Tolare,  to  fly;  and 
ssss.  plwnescexe.  to  he  or  hecome  feathered  or 
iUstefly.   In-Uft- 

FLEE,  9,   To  fieet  and  To  jfy,  are  by  usage 

•n.    distinguished;    the  latter  implying 

•Ba   the  motion  of  wings ;  the  former,  not. 

To  more  away,nm  away  quickly,  speedily, 

vilh  the  swiftness  of  JUght ;  to  go  or  pass 

i«i^  swiftly. 

Dan.  F^  ;   Bw.  Flf  ;  A.  8.  Fte-an^  (see  To 
Pur,)  Aqgere,  eradeze,  to  JUe,  to  run  away,  to 
ta  escape  ftom.* 


FLEECE,  V.  «.  To  Jfea  or  /ay,  and  to 
«u.  /eeci  (by  usage)  are  distinguished : 
•BOb  To  Jfeu,  is  to  strip  off  the  hide  or 
•T.  sUn ;  to  Jletee,  to  strip  off  the  wool 
only ;  and  met  to  strip  or  despoil  of  wealth 
srpr^rty. 

to  jKaeee  is  ailso,  to  corer  with  Jleeee,  sc. 
of  wool ;  and  met  to  form  into,  to  over- 
ipread  with,   the   resemblances  of  such 

A.  &  Fleoe,  /ese,  Jfyw ;  Dut  8c  Ger.  FUet ;  flrom 
the  A.  8.  FU-em;  D.  FIm»,  exooriare,  de^here, 
tsjiss  or  Jsy*  ^  Vell-m*,  fiom  veUrere,  to  pluck. 
la  an  fttces  they  nae  not  to  shear  sheep ;  for 
the  Bsaaar  tiplmeUmtt  their  feUs  eontinueth  stlU 
in  sone  coantrict.— Pms.  h.  tIU.  c.  48. 


FLEER.    SeeFLBAR. 

FLEET,  a.  -PRISON.  App.  to  an  estuary, 
into  which  the  tide  JtoaU  or  flows.  That 
which /aoto/A  ;  a  collected  number  of  ships. 
The  FUet-Pritcn^  so  called,  because  situ- 
ated upon  ^  side  of  the  water  that  fioaUd 
m  frcmi  the  rirer  Thames,  called  Fleet- 
fit^    See  To  Float. 

ft.  FhUe;  It.  ft  8p.  FMa  ;  D.  Vlole;  Dan. 
FMe;  A.  8.  Fleoian,  Fr.  FMter;  It.  FiotUtr; 
H.Ftalmr;  D.  rUefen ;  t<^Jhte.  The  A.  8.  Fle- 
wn^  Joa.  adda,  is  the  fraqnentatlTe  from  Jhv^tn, 


FLEET,  V.  ad.  -MESS.  To  swim,  to  skim 
ahmg  the  surface;  and  thus,  to  move  along 
■vifliy;  to  pass  away  suddenly;  to  pass 
twsy. 
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Mr.  Grose  says,  **  Fleet, — to  skim  or  take 
off  the  sur&ce  or  cream ;  whence  Jleet  or 
fleeted  milk,"  (North.)  "  I  shall  jfee<  their 
cream  bowls." — Green,  Collier  of  Croydon. 
See  also  Moore's  Suffolk  Words. 

Fleet,  ad. — Swift,  speedy,  rapid. 

Td  Jleet  or  JMy  (see  Put,)  JIuere,  ftuitare,  says 
8k.  from  *'  A.  8.  Fleokian,  fluctnare,  to  Jfoa/,  to 
wave  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro."— tSoM.  See 
To  Float,  and  To  Flow. 

FLEGM,  or  Fleams,  t.  Fleomatic.  Also 
written  Phlegm,  (qv.) 

"  Natural  fleume  is  a  humour  cold  and 
moyst,  white  and  swete,  or  without  tast, 
ingendred  by  insufllcidt  decoctid  in  the 
second  digestid  of  ye  watiy  or  raw  partes 
of  the  matter  decoct  called  chilus" — Sir 
T.  Elyot, 

FLEM,*  V,    A.  S.  Flym^an,  is  to  cause  to 

-ER.*    fly  i  to  banish. — *  Chaucer. 

-INO.*  Tyrw.  saySfiPtoiM,  8ax.  to  banish ;  Flewur, 
banlsher.  In  A.  8.  Flemn^  f^ga ;  flema^  flpma, 
Jlpming,  erul,  proAigus.  ^/ynan,  in  ezilium  mit- 
tere,  ex  legem  leddere. — Lpe,  8k.  explains  fiemed, 
daunted ;  Jleming,  oonquest ;  Jlemer,  expeller. 

FLESH,  V,  M.    Flesh  is  app.  to  the  com- 
-T.  ponent    substance    of    animals, 

-INESS.  (beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,)  distin- 
-LES8.  guished  from  their  bones,  muscles, 
-LY.  vessels,  &c. 

-LiNEss.  To   the   body,    as  distinguished 
-LINO,      from  the  spirit 
-M ENT.*   To  animal  food,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  fish  or  vegetables. 

To  corporal  or  bodily  sensations  or  de- 
sires, carnal  or  sensual  appetites  or  pas- 
sions. 

To  fieth,  is  to  train  or  invite  to  by  an 
appetite  for,  or  love  of,  fieeh  ;  to  inure  to, 
to  indulge  in,  fleshly  appetites ;  and  thus, 
gen.  to  train,  to  invite,  to  inure,  to  indulge, 
to  glut  or  satiate. — *Shak. 

A.  8.  Fleeae:  D.  VIeeech  ;  Ger.  Fleiseh.  In  A.  8. 
are  also  found  various  immediate  derivatlTes, 
FlateHe,  fleshy ;  JIasUcneMee,  fleshllness  :  Fate- 
met,  flesh-meat.  In  Go.  Leik,  and  in  A.  8.  Lie, 
are  caro,  corpus,  cadaver .  (8ee  Lieu.-)  HIckes 
(Oram.  A.  8.  p.  191)  and  Lye,  think  that  Lie  (ac- 
cording to  the  earliest  usage,)  denoted  corpus  in- 
animatum,  hut  go  noftirther  than  Go.  X«iAr,  having 
the  same  usage,  for  the  origin.  Jon.  (Glees.  Go.) 
says,  Leik,  caro,  item  eorpue,  ao  denlque  etiam 
cadaver.  Wadi.  declares  the  word  to  be  difficult 
and  abstruse,  and  that  the  cause  of  obscurity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  many  changes  which  it  under- 
went before  it  received  its  present  form.  First, 
he  adds,  it  was  {Be\gi%)Lyf,  substantia  viva,  from 
Leeven,  vlvete,  to  Hve.  2dly,  Lieh,  and  Leich, 
(Germanis,)  corpus  animatum.  Sdly,  (Gotbis,) 
iw*.  4thly,  the  A.  8.  Lie,  agreeing  with  the  Go. 
Leik;  and  which  afterwards,  with  the  iEolic  di- 
gamnw  pref.,  was  written  Flac,  and,  with  the 
sibilant  «  inserted,  Fl€e»e.  He  concludes  that 
L^f,  caro  viva,  subs.  app.  to  caro  mortua,  was  the 
original  of  the  Ger.  Fteiaeh,  Eng.  FUth.  Perhaps 
(8k,)  from  the  e.  To /fa  or /mr;  because  the/«t* 
u  not  placed  upon  table  unless  with  the  skin 
Jta9*^  ot  stripped  off.  Fleece  and  Fle$h  have  pro- 
bably the  same  origin.    Die-  In-  (En-)  Un- 

FLETCH,  t^.  -ER.    To  fledge,  or  supply 
with  feathers. 

The  care  which  the  fletcher  should  take 
in  the  choice  and  preparation  of  his  feathers 


y.v.i^  ^^ucL 


FLI 

is  minutely  deaoribed  by  Ascham  in  his 
Toxophilus. 

Fr.  FUehei  8p.  Fleehai  It.  Freeeia,  frttnat 
laffltU;— all  (Sk.)  ttom  the  v.  To  itedae^  (qj.) 
foiitare,  plumeteere,  to  fly  about,  to  feather.  The 
Low  L.  Ft$ekarimst  ftom  JUeka,  was  the  name 
given  to  him  who  made  the  axiows,  not  who 
merely  >le(f^  oc  prepared  them  with  feathen.^ 
Du  Canffe. 

FLEWED,  p^  J%i0#  sre  the  large  hang- 
ing chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound. — 
T.  Wartcn, 

Not  in  our  early  lexicographen.  PerhaiM  from 
D.  Flammt  languidoi,  remiMiie»  f/^vying.) 

FLEXIBLE,  ad.  That  can  or  may  be 
-IBILITY.  hent ;  opposed  to,  stiff  or  rieid ; 
-IBLENE88.  (met)  that  can  or  may  be  (ea- 
-ILE.  ally)  inclined,  or  induced,  or 

-ION.  persuaded ;  pliant,  inconstant, 

-OR.  unsteady,  innnn. 

-uous.         Flex-ammout,  -*  bending,  in- 
-URE.  dining,  persuading,  the  mind. 

-AMnfOiTS.*  *Pryntw, 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Flexible;  It  FlntWIe ;  L.  FUxUiUt, 
from  Jteclertt  Jlexum,  to  bend.  (A.  S.  Pl^f-^n^  to 
ply.)    Gircum-  De-  In-  Re-flex. 

FLICKER,  9.  -iNo.  To  fly  or  flutter 
about;  to  move  flutteringly;  to  have  or 
use  an  unsteady  motion. 

A.  S.  FUeeer-ian,  {Fle-ie-tr-lan) ;  D.  Fliggeren; 
Ger.  Fliekem  ;  Sw.  FUekra, 

FLIGHT,  V.  «.  That  which  JlUth,^.^  a 
-T.  /^^'  of  birds:  also  app.  to  the 
-INE88.*  motion  or  action  itself, — as  the 
flight  of  the  birds  ;  also  to  a  motion,  equal- 
ling, or  endeavouring  to  equal,  the  flight  of 
birds ;  (met)  to  the  mind, — as  the  flights 
of  fancy,  &c. 

To  flight, —to  put  to  flight,  to  cause 
to  fly. 

Flight*  is  a  name  used  in  Archery,  for 
long  and  light  arrows  employed  in  shooting 
roverf,  L  e.  uncertain  lengths.     See  Bow. 

Dan.  Flmgt ;  Sw.  Flmt;  A.  8.  FUM ;  the  third 
pert.  sing,  of  Indie,  of  Fteogan,  toflyi  (the  termin- 
ating th  changed  Into  hi.) 

FLIM-FLAM,  ad.  I  e.  Flam-flam.  See 
Flam. 

FLIMSY,  ad,  -inbss.    Having  the  slight- 
ness,  the  weakness,  of  a  mere  Jhm  or  fable ; 
slight,  weak,  forceless. 
Perhapi  from  FUm  or  Flttm,  (qv.) 

FLINCH,  V,  To  shrink  or  draw  back  from, 
-ER.  out  of  the  reach  of;  to  withdraw  or 
-XNG.   retreat ;  to  give  way,  to  fail. 

Either  (8k.)  from  ue  e.  To  Jiimff,  qd.  to  toes 
himeelf  this  wav  and  that,  a>  he  naoally  does  who 
wishes  to  free  himself  from  the  grasp  of  an  enemy, 
or  from  A.  8.  Flieeeriam,  to  move  quicUy,  to  move 
or  ihake  the  wings,  as  birds  do  when  struggling 
to  free  themselves  from  the  net  It  is  (as  FUug 
alto  ii)  more  probably  tmm.  A.  S.  FUon^  to  fly 
from,  i.  e.  to  evade  or  end^vour  to  escape  from. 
{Fleom-Uc-4an,  Flen-ect-'Flemeh  or  FUndL) 

FLING,  v.  «.  -INO.  To  cause  to  fly,  to 
throw,  to  cast ;  (met)  to  throw  or  cast, — a 

sarcasm,  a  scoff*,  a  taunt 

From  A.  S.  Fleon^  (FUon-ig-an^  Fltong^ — Flenp 
or  FUng,)  to  /jr>  or  cause  to  /jr.    Though  Sk. 

SIO 


FLO 

thinks  from  L.  Fllgen^  to  strike,  to  daah,  texis^ 
in  the  compounds  ^ffliffertt^eoi^gert.)  And  ▼!& 
Rev.  (he  adds)  ttom  ftrimg,  qd.  to  set  a  thisg 
Jiving,  Serenius  says,  "Sueth.  FUmga,  isecic, 
item  cum  predpitantli  fexri.** 

FLINT,  *,  Fliidy,  (met)  is— very  hard, 
-T.  excessively  hard  or  rugsed;  and 

-INESS.   thus,  cruel,  unfeeling,  without  sym- 

£athy  or  compassion, 
er.  9t  Dan.  FUni ;  D.  VlixUi  %w, 
Fiiuta  ;  which  Wach.  derives  from  Gr.  llX«Tr«i% 
to  itrike,  because  siriektm  to  produce  tn.  Vm 
does  not  agxee  with  this,  but  has  aothisg  better 
to  propose. 

FLIP,  L  e.  FUlip,  (qv.) 

FLIPPANT,  ad.    Nimble,  quick,  pertly 

-ANTLT.    heedless. 

-AMCT.  Not  in  our  older  lexieogtapheis.  Po^ 
haps  from  JllUpit^f;  having  the  nimble  motiMi«f 
any  thing  JUliped. 

FLIRT,  v,9.ad.  -ation.  To  toss  or  throw; 

to  use  a  quick,  short  action  of  tossing  or 

throwing ;  met  to  cast  or  throw  a  Ijont  er 

■ooff)   to  act  with  giddiness,  with  wsn- 

tonness. 

See  To  Fx,xxn :  from  which  Ffiri  er  Flmri  k 
probably  derived.  Fleer^  Jleered,  JUet'd,  Jlut,  ssd 
the  o.  ibrmed  upon  the  pott  p.  Sk.  thinks  it  va 
k  sono  Acta. 

FLIT,  V,  "  To  jK/,— to  remove.  *  Tw 
-T-iNG.  flittingt  are  as  bad  as  one  fire,'  u «. 
-ER,  V.  household  goods  are  as  mudi 
-T.*  ii^jured  by  two  removab  as  hj 

-iifBB8.t    one  fire."-'(rr»M,  N(»th.     Sss 

also  Brockett,-^*H.  More,    *Bp,  Bopkhu, 

See  To  Flsvt.  A  common  word  stfll  In  lbs 
North  of  England.  Sk.  quotes  from  Chsvoi^ 
"  That  by  no  craft  I  might  \iJtU  f  and  cxplita^ 
<*  to  move,  remove,  or  take  wav."  Matcris  fM' 
UntiM  opus.  In  Boethius  (h.  iit  met.  9.)  is  )v 
Chaucer  rendered  **  work  of  Jlettrimg  mala.* 
And  in  b.  ill.  pr.  is..Jlxiiahu$UtJMerem, 

FLITCH,  «.    A  aide,  sc.  of  bacon. 

A.  8.  Fliecei  Fr.  Flicke  de  larde;  a  ^ek  «r 
side  of  bacon.  Perhaps  from  Flake  in  its  oank 
app.  to  a  broad,  flat  pieee  or  peitiMi,  lepBislBi 
from  a  soUd  body.  HaU  speaks  of  a  JMek  ef  f 
beeve. 

FLIX,  «.  L  e.  Flux,  (qv.) 

FLIX,  t,  i.  e.  Flax,  (qv.) 

FLO,*  «.    That  which  fliefh  ;  an  arrow. 

*Chaue0r, 

In  the  pi.  Flone.  A.  S.  Fla^Jlm,  firom  FIm^ 
to  fly. 

FLOAT,  V.  i.    To  flow  or  swim,  keqp  dr 
-ER.  support,  upon  the  sux&oe;  to 

-ERT,*  ad.  buoy,  raise  or  rise  upon,  to  flov 
over,  or  overflow,  the  surface :  to  move  si 
if  supported  by  fluid  substance :  as  to  JM 
in  the  air :  met  to  floai  in  the  mind. 
*Chaucer. 

A.  8.  Fleot-CH!  D.  FlMemt  Fr.  FlcU^:  1^ 
FioUare ;  Sp.  FUOar,  A.  8.  FUoUam,  fren  pm- 
an  ;  whence  /luere,  Jtmiiare,  to  flow,  to  /os^  ^ 
as  sometimes  written,  to  JUei.    Over-  Re- 

FLOCCI-PEND,  i;.    To  weigh,  to  etf- 
mate  or  value,  not  a  hair. 

L.  Floeeif  and  pendere.  A  Latinisni  In  vbkt 
the  old  Chronicler  Hall  indulged. 
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I  FLOCK,  «.  a.  -MBLB.  To  follow,  sc.  in 
I  mmikn  or  moltitudea,  in  crowds.  To 
I  ooikel  or  assemble,  in  moltitndes}  to 
I    crowd  together  or  move  in  crowds. 

I    Asd  M /locA;  sad  ^ott,  in  Jun. 

w      FMt-wuUr—k.  8.  Plockfnmlwm^  gregatim,  (In 

I  bttdi  m  JMU,)  firom  Jioct  grex,  and  sms/,  a  part 

I  FLOCK,  «.  -BED.    A    lock;    perhaps    a 

I  Fhht  (<]▼•) 

I  ft.  Floe;  D.  FIoeAe,  a  Jhckt  or  lock  of  wool. — 
I  Mimi.  The  Pr.  F/oc,  Men.  deriTes  from  L.  ^loectM. 
I  la  A.8.  Flae-^a  is,  u  rendered  b]r  Som.  Floceini, 
I  jfoeri  aM*;  JUtm  of  snow  or  soch  like.     See 

iFIXKs,  «L  -iNo.      To  lash  or  scourge,  to 

I  strike,  to  beat. 

I     AWB  L.  /tof  ellmre,  to  JiofMate^  (qr.) 

■FLOIT,!;  A  strife  or  contest  See  Flout. 
I  Fkem  A.  8.  FtU-oMy  contendere,  rizarl,  to  con- 
^  tBMl,  to  ttrHe.  "Hebadagreat/oyiaadliaUyll 
I  vitk  djawa  caiykkes."— JPaAfoa. 

IFLOOD,  V.  «.  llkat  which  has  Jhu^d; 
I  opposed  to  ebb.  App.  to  a  mass  of  water ; 
I  alio  emph.  to  the  general  deluge :  a  deluge, 
I  aa  inundation ;  met  abundance,  profusion. 

I  D.  rtoed:  Gcr.  Flmu;  D.  Flod. 

piX)OK,  a.  -Y.    Also  written  Fiuke. 

I    The  crooked  part  of  the  anchor  which  is 

E  iafixed  into  the  earth. 

h    8k.  cafls  it  vox  Maiaro.    1  know  not  (he  adds) 

P  vhefher  from  Oer.  i^a^i  D.  Plotght   a  plow; 

1 8«e  iti  naoiliDet  reeomlMaiiee  to  a  pUm,  both  in 

I  fcna  sad  in  action,  ec  the  action  of  catting  into 

ItbtMAk. 

pLOOR,  s.  V,  -iifo.  App.  to— The  base 
I  or  basis  (within  a  room  or  building)  npon 
E  vtiidi  we  stand,  tread  or  go. 
I  A.  8.  ^f-«r,  -mortt  -uert,  "uerimg;  Oer.  Plot; 
I  Bv.  FIf^  -W9r;  D.  Floart  plotnr,  pavimentare ; 
L  8k.  mggeets,  lo  called  became,  at  least  in  the 
E  Msian  of  spiing,  thej  were  stxewed  wlth/oiP«rv, 

■  (lOfflRU.) 

VLOP,*  «.  i  e.  Fiap,  {(ir,)^* Fielding. 

WIX)TLAIj,  ad,  Fhralf-'-ot  or  pertaining 
r  •ft-iDi  to /hwers. 

I  -IM.T.  Floridf — ^bearing  jhwert ;  ha- 

l  -niiESB.  ying  the  bloom  of  fiowere  t 
f  -in.  blooming ;  having  the  beauty, 

.  -T.*  the  gaiety  of  fiowere  ;  showy, 

L -iAOjB.t  highly  adorned  or  decorated. 

PPtoscuLODS.   *Hoikmd,    ij.  SeotL 
[     The  L.  F1o$,  is  app.  bf  Pliny  to  the  steam  or 
r  ftoth  Ostiiaes  and  floats  on  the  turlhce  of  melting 
F,  aettla,  aad  Holland  translates  this  PlorU.    See 
L  Vunrsa,  sad  FtMuwu 

pLOREN,  s.  A  piece  of  gold,  £r8t  coined 
B  •IBCB.  by  the  Fhrenthie*,  and  adorned 
V  "Knvn.  vrith  the  figure  of  tkjiowert  and 
f  hence  its  name. — Vote,  de  Vitiis,  lib.  iiL 
h  e.  12.  Cloths  oalled  Florences  are  mentioned 
I;  in  Sutute  1,  Richard  III.  c  8.-- See  Bas- 
[-  tea,  bl  125,  c.  4. 

l|nX)SS,  odL  e.g.  Fleee  silkr-:^ecyr  loft 
ItDk. 

RFLOT  A,  «.  Sp.  A  fleet  **  The  JIata  is  a 
|Ati  of  large  ships,  which  carry  oat  the 
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goods  of  Europe  to  the  ports  of  America, 
and  bring  back  the  produce  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  other  kingdoms  of  the  New 
Yforld.*'^Swinbume, 

FLOTR*    See  To  Fleet.— IViswr. 

FLOTSAM, «.  FloUen,  fiotxam,  OTjhtz<m, 
(Mine.)  be  any  goods  that  by  shipwreck 
be  los^  and  lie  fioting  or  swimming  upon 
the  top  of  the  water. 

FLOUNCE,  V.  9.  To  plunge,  to  dash  or 
throw  about ;  to  move  with  a  tossing,  dash- 
ing air  or  action. 

Also — ^to  dress  with  fiouncee  ;  to  affix  a 
Jbrnnee,  L  e.  a  fioimdng  appendage  to  the 
dress. 

8w.  FlmuMOt  immergere.  From  D.  Phnsteii,  to 
plunge,  to  dip;  a  word  (Sk.)  formed  from  the 
sound. 

FLOUNDER,  e.  To  move  with  large 
and  clumsy  action;  to  throw  about  the 
limbs  awkwardly  and  violenUy ;  to  plunge 
or  struggle  without  aim  or  object 

Perhaps  immediately  from  Flounce.  D.  Plonst- 
en,  to  plunge. 

FLOUNDER,  «.  A  flat  fish,  found  in 
most  of  the  European  seas,  and  entering 
riTcrs.     Sw.  Flundra  ;  Dan.  Flynder, 

FLOUR,  or  Flower,  ».  The  JUmr  of  the 
com,  u  e.  the  purest  part  of  it,  after  the 
husk  and  the  bran  are  cleansed  avray. 
FloM  is  so  used  in  Pliny. 
Sk.  layi.  Flower,  pro  (hrinA ;  qd.  Jloe  fhrina,  L  r. 
fkrina  purisafma;  yel  potius,  qd.  Jlo$  frumenti, 
i,  e,  punssima  ajus  pars,  glumfs  et  furfUre  pur- 
gata.    De- 

FLOURISH,  9.  t.  To  have  the  Tigorous 
-ER.  growth,  the  bloom  or  beauty,  the 
-iNo.  showiness  or  gaudiness,  the  ele- 
-INOLY.  gance  or  splendour  oiflowert ;  and 
thus,  gen.  to  be  in  vigour  or  prosperity;  to 
embeUish,  decorate  or  adorn ;  to  move  in 
a  showy,  wanton,  vaunting  manner. 

Vr.Flourir;  lUPiorire;  Sp.  Ploreeer;  L.  Flo- 
rere:  (Jhs,  from  Or.  XXoott  a^Jlomer,  qv.)    &e- 

FLOUT,o.  r.  -BR.  To  chide,  to  rebuke, 
to  scoff  at 

Flout,  the  9.  (Tooke)  Is  the  paei  p.  of  A.  8. 
FlUan,  Juxgsri,  contendere,  to  chide,  to  quarrel. 
Sk.— Flight  OT  Jlite,  to  chide.  Ray  (in  his  N.  C. 
Words)  to  Jlite,  to  icold  or  brawL  Grose,— :^<pM,  a 
■oolding  match.    Bee  Vloit. 

FLOW,t^.  #.    To  move  as  water  from  its 

-INO.  spring  or  source;  to  issue;  to 

-  IMG-LT.    move  or  glide  equably,  smoothly, 

-NESS.        without  stop  or  stay ;  to  rise  to 

fulness ;  and  thus — ^to  abound.   App.  met 

to  a  style  of  writing,  smooth,  easy,  and 

copious. 

A.  8.  Plow-en;  Oer.  Pliueen;  D.  VUeUn;  8w. 
Plff-ta;  DtM.-der;  L.  Pluere.  (See  Vux.)  De- 
Coo-  In-  (En-)  Over-  Out-  Be- 

FLOWER,  V.  s.    Anciently,  Flour. 
-BR.      To  throw  forth,  to  bear,;loc0ers;  to 
-INO.     bloom  or  blossom  ;  to  be  in  vigour 
-LESS,  or  beauty,  (as  a  plant /pc^ertfi^;)  to 
-T.        come  or  issue  forth ;  to  rise  up,  (sc. 


FLU 

M  Jhwert  or  blosaoms ;)  and  thus  app.  by 
Bacon,  to  beer,  when  it  foams  or  froths. 
See  Floub;  also  Floral. 

Fr.  Fleur;  It. Fiorg;  8p.  Flor;  L.  FloifOrit; 
from  Gr.  XXooti  propria  vigor  herbanun.— roft. 

FLOYT,  «.  -iNO.  L  e.  Fluting,  playing  on 
ihe  flute.    See' Flute. 

FLUCTUATE,  v.  To  flow  or  float,  to 
-ANT.  and  fro ;  to  have  the  motion  or 
-ATION.  action  of  a  ware  ;  to  waver ;  to 
be  unsteady,  inconstant,  unsettled,  irre- 
solute, undecided,  undetermined. 

Fr.  Fluetu-er;  Sp,~ar;  ItFtuttuan;  L.  Flue- 
tuare,  tcomjluetiu,  a  wave,  {fiutra^  to  flow.) 

FLUE,  t,  Phaer  renders  concha  by  this 
word :  "  Whose  wrinckly  wreathed  )ftfe." 

The  Flue  or  Flew  of  a  chimney  is  a 
common  name. 

Pegge,  "  Flew, — a  narrow  outlet  for 
smoke,  to  increase  the  draft  of  air." — 
NwtK 

Grose,  "  Fbte, — the  coning  of  a  gable 
or  end  wall  of  a  house.     (Norf.) 

FLUENT,  ad,  s.      Moving,  passing  on, 
-ENTLY.     like  a  flood  or  stream  of  water ; 
-ENTNESS.  current,  transient,  transitory. 
-ENCY.        Fluent,  s. — that  which  flows,  any 
'ID, 8, ad,    thing  flowing:    "1\i6  fluents  of 
-IDITY.       the    ocean." — Chapman,      Also 
-IDNESS.     used  in  Mathematics. 
-ENCE.*       Fluence,Fluency,  Fluent,  and  Flw- 
-iBLE.t       ently,  are  app.  (in  general)  met 
— to  &flow  or  course  of  style  in  writing  or 
speaking,  sc.  an  qffluence,  copiousness,  rea- 
diness   of  speech,  without  hesitation   in 
delivery. — *AtrchM,    ^Milton. 

Vrom.  Flu-entf  -tniiM,  the  p.p.o(L.Ftture;  A.S. 
Ftowatif  to  j^owt  (qv.)  Af-  Ckcum-  Dlf-  £-  In- 
Inter-  Pro-  Re-  Super- 

FLUME, «.    A  stream ;  a  river. 

Lye  has  "  A.  8.  Flumj  flumen;"  liftcombe, 
"Fluig,  flume,  riviere;"  {Jlumen,  from  the  v. 
Fluere;  Ftouf-an,  to  flow.) 

FLUMMERY,  s.  App.  met  to— Fulsome 
flattery,  or  obsequiousness. 
Probably  a  corruption  of  Frumentj/t  (q^O 

FLURRY,  V,  s.  To  waver,  to  move  lightly 
and  inconstantly ;  to  agitate,  to  toss. 
Perhaps  a  corruption  of  Flutter ^  (qv.) 

FLUSH,f;.«.  od  -iNO.  To  flow, — ^tocome 
or  rush  on  as  a. flood,  rapidly,  violently; 
to  overflow  i — ^to  have  or  give  a  quick  or 
sudden  motion,  to  rush,  to  start;  to  flow, 
as  the  blood  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  body; 
and  thus,  to  give  a  bloom  or  redness,  to 
redden;  to  give  a  warmth,  to  warm,  to 
animate. 

Fluth,  ad. — Flowing  rapidly,  abundantly ; 
rapid,  vigorous,  warm,  animated,  affluent, 
abundant. 

A  flush  at  cards, — tUl  of  the  same  suit 
A  flush  of  ducks, — an  afflux ;  a  confluence. 

Ger.  Ftieuem,  to  flow ;  Jtuu,  a  Jtoody  (qv.)  Fr. 
&  Sp.  Flux;  It  Fluuo.    See  Flux. 

FLUSTER,  V.  s.  To  warm,  to  anhnate ; 
to  heat ;  and  thus,  to  intoxicate ;  to  confuse 
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FOA 

or  throw  into  confuabn;   to  bioiteri  to 
bustle. 

Probably  a  corruption  of  Flntk;  in  its  coon, 
quential  usage, — as  above. 

FLUTE,  V.  s.  -nio.  A  musical,  wind,  is* 
strument  Written  by  Chaucer,  F2oy<,  (qr.) 

To  flute,  is — tibiamh^fiani  toblowiois 
a  pipe. 

To  flute,  (In  Architecture) — to  fonn  y • 
lows  resembling  the  hollow  «r  concavity  d 
a  pipe,  when  divided  lengthways. 

Dai.FMtef  D.  Fluf/te»,  JluyU ;  tt^flaUr^ 
JUuU :  It  Flauto  ;  8p.  U  Low  L.  FIom^  Tbe  St 
Fluffier  (says  JuD.)  is,  Tibieen^  tiUiam  inlliBl, 
whom  for  this  reason  thev  also  called  /slor,  i 
Jtando;  the  Fr.  Fleute  Is  nvmed  thus  b7  Men, 
Flare,  JIatum,  JttUuo,  flatuio,  JIatutartt  jUuit»t. 

FLUTTER,  V.  s,  -INO.    To  move  as  anj 
thing  floating,  when  shaken  by  the  wind; 
and  thus,  to  shake  quickly;   to  vibnte;.: 
met   to    be   unsteady  or  inconstant;  to 
waver  in  uncertainty.    See  To  Fluiit. 

A.  8.  Floteran;  D.  Fleddereu;  Oer.  fteUtr«$t 
Jtotteren;  Sw.  Fladra.     Volitate,  leviter  ct  ft^ 

Saenter  movere,  palpitare ;  to  fly  or  flit,  to  mow 
ghtly  and  ftequently.    ▲  freqnentatirs  fttm  Oi 
A.  S.  FlouM»n,  to  flow  or  float    Over- 

FLUX,  V,  s.  ad.  Flux  (the  disease)  i 
-ATioN,  sometimes  in  our  old  autaon 
-IBLE.  written  Flix,  (qv.) 
-IBILITT.  To  flux,  is  to  reduce  firmn  a 
-ILITT.  solid  to  a  fluid  or  liquid  state; 
-lOK.  and  thus,  to  melt ;  also,  to  pi» 

-lONART.    out,    clear  or  cleanse  out,  t» 
-lONiST.     purge. 

-IVE.  Flux,  the  e,,  is  a  flowing  (awiy)t 

-URE.         an  issue  or  passage ;  a  jhiriMg 
(together,)  a  confluence,  a  concoune. 
Fluxions, — ^a  branch  of  Mathematics. 
Fr.  Flux;  It.  Fluuo;  'L.Flux-ut,  from/sef^ 
Jluxumt  iofiowy  (qv.) 

FLY,  V.  s.    To  flu  and  To  flee,  are  by  iw«« 

-ER.     distinguished :     the     fonner  veiy 

-ING.   commonly  implying  the  znotioa  of 

wmgs,  the  latter  not     To  flmo  seems  l» 

have  the  same  radical  meaning. 

To  move,   go  or    pass  away,  qtiieU^ 

speedily ;  with  the  speed  or  quickiiess  of 

a  bird  on  the  wing ;  to  move  or  remaint  • 

cause  to  move  or  remain,  in  tht  air,  likes 

bird ;  to  escape,  to  evade,  to  avoid. 

A.  S.  Fle-an.fleog-im,  volare;  D.  &  G«- ''^^JJ 
8w.  Flfiga,    See  Fleb,  and  Flioht.    Orer-ow- 

FOAL,  V,  s,  -INO.     The  young  of  a  »«» 
or  ass,  &C. 

Goth.  Fula;  A.  g.  Fola,fole;  D.  rtaUui  «* 
Fullin ;  8w.  ft  Dan.  FoU.  Ihre  thinks,  ftom  A* 
FUian,  scqul,  tofoUow;  because  ^f^^JR 


jan;  a.  o.  ryuan;   u.  rut*e»i  w**  ZiUt^ 
flU :  that  with  which  (sc  the  n«re,  &c.)ii^w 

FOAM,  V,  s.  -Y.     To  throw  forth  or  emit 
foam  or  froth ;  met  to  rave  or  rage. 

A.  8.  Feem^  spuma,  fome,  froth ;  ^**fjl  JC. 
mare,  to  fome  or  froth.— J©«.  Chsucerjajfj; 
has  noticed)  writes  roflMf.  Sttiget tpumav^ 
tin  noUviti   "  The  bristled  bow  vstm  ■■■ 


TOH 


FOI 


rtttAnldsEsofHtieDles.''— JVotfl.  LeCont. 
Uk  iv.  net  7.     Sk.  derives  from  fummsi  Wacb., 
,  ctetmeta  litttlo.    Be- 


FOB,  I.    Ai^  to— A  small  poclLet;  the 

pocket  &>T  the  Wfttcfa. 
Gcr.  /q^w  or  Fnpto/dt,  sftculuB.— 5^  ;  but  not 


FOB,  t.  f.  To  delude,  to  deceive,  to  trick, 
to  cheat}  to  put  off  wiUi  a  trick,  an  eyasion. 
(kr.  fvpptm,  iUndere,  vel  flludendo  vezare ; 
wkiek  Vaeh.  thinks  derived  from  Italian  speech 
ta  the  eoofiMSof  the  Alps ;  andSk.  tnmMabbare, 
uA  that  bom  fmkmiari,  to  fahte,  to  teil  fkUes,  de- 
bave  or  decsitftii  stories. 

FOCIL,  #.  "  Fr.  l?o«fe,— the  aAn  from 
the  dbow  to  the  wriit ;  the  leg  or  shank 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle ;  each  consisting 
of  two  bones." — Cat. 

FOCUS,  j;  -AL.  App.  in  Optics  to  the 
point  wbither  ail  the  rays  of  light  or  heat 
concentrate,  or  converge,  or  whence  they 
dbeige.    L.  Focus,  fire.    Re-focillate. 

FODDER,  or  Fotber,  v.  «.     That  which 

fitdeA  ;  Jmfd.    App.  to  the/oMf,  hay,  &c., 

wUch  IS  given  to  cattle. 
A.  B.  FiSft,  foiker,  foUntr;  alltura,  alimentam, 
,   jtiKdam',  food,  sustenance, /oci^Xtr,  nourishment. 

SmL    D.  rMdtr ;  Oer.  Fuier;  Sw.  Foderj  Dan. 

/Wrfcr;  Lov  L.  Foderum.     From  the  v.  Ftdan, 

ttfttd, 

FOE,  0. «.  -HOOD.*  Any  one  hated  ;  and, 
bj  asage,  equivalent  to  Fiend,  i.  e.  any  one 
letmg :  an  enemy,  one  hostile  ;  one  who 
vkbes  ill,  an  ill-wisher.— *£p.  BedelL 

A.  8.  Ftikt/a^  past  tense  and  past  p,  of  the  v. 
F^m,  to  hate;  and  means  (subaud.  any  one) 
tetaL—Teete.  (See  Fxxsrn,  and  Fou.)  Spenser 
Ilea  Fwe  as  a  «. 

F(EDI-FRAGOUS.    See  Federal. 
FOETATION,*  #.    Breeding,  hearing. 

L  Fmlmrt,  to  bear,  or  bring  forth  young.  Bee 
fioran.    Super* 

FOG,  AS.  A  gathering  or  coUeetion,  se. 
-ST.  of  Ti^ur  or  steam ;  a  mist ;  a 
-oiLT.  thick  or  dense  atmosphere. 
-QDiEss.  Fsg^,  met— Thick,  cloudy,  dull. 
Fflg,— of  common  use  in  the  compound — 
iVtts/iigycr,— occurs  in  Milton.  Pettifogger 
probdbly  means,  a  eoUeetor  of  petty  suits ;  a 
paltry  encoorager  of  litigation :  and  it  is  in 
this  evil  a|»plication  that  Fog  is  itself  used 
by  ^filton :   "  The  foggktg  proctorage  of 

Bsoney." 

A  S.  F09;  D.  Voegke,  eonjunctio  sea  colleetlo, 
Lt.  taparem  sen  halitunm;  a  gathering  or  ool- 
ketion,  «c  oT  vapour  or  steam.— n5*.  Fog  is  from 
Atm.  iao-Jot^,)  to  gather,  to  collect. 

F06,<.  Grass  which  has  not  heen  de- 
psstoed  or  fed  off  in  the  summer.  And 
SSI  Brocket,  Moore,  and  Naret. 

hm  U  Fooagimm,  gnunen  quod  Bstate  non  de- 
paKitar,  et  quod  spoHatis  Jam  pratls  hyenuOi 
tempore  ioocieacit.— iSfw;.  and  JEHi  Cange.  Sk. 
loonU  the  It  Afogart,  to  choke;  because 
cfaM  or  UDed  by  the  cold  of  winter.  It  is  pro- 
bably acenssgoiintial  osage  «f  Fbo,  anU, 

FOH,  mt.  The  nauseating  inteijection  (as 
it  is  eaSkd)/oh  /  or  faugh  I  is  the  past  p.  of 
^isB,  to  hate.~r«i4re. 
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FOIBLE,  *.  flA*    «  Fr.  FmbU,-^Feeblef 
weak,  streng^ess,  fiunt,  forceless. — Cot. 

A  foible  g  Fr.  Foibktse, — a  ffebleness, 
a  wealmess,  an  infirmity. — *Lord  Herbert. 

FOIL,  s.  FoLiER.  "  A  leaf  (of  a  herb  or 
tree ;)  also,  a  sheet  or  leaf  of  paper ;  also,  the 
foyl  of  precious  stones  or  looking-glasses ; 
and  hence,  a  grace,  beauty,  or  gloss  given 
unto." — Cot.    In  Eng.  app.  cons,  to— 

That  which,  by  comparison  or  contrast, 
sets  off  or  shows  more  conspicuously  the 
superiority  of  something  else. 

FoUer  is  the  name  given  to  the/oi7  used 
by  goldsmiths. 

L  Folium;  Fr.  FeuiUe.    De- 

FOIL,  V.  s.  To  disable,  to  baffle*  to  render 
ineffectual ;  to  defeat,  to  cause  to  faiL 

A  foil,  (in  Fencing,)— that  which  finU, 
or  with  which  any  one /oii!«,  sc.  his  adver- 
sary. 

Or  A  foil,  (esp^e  rabatue,  a  sword  with 
the  edge  rebated,)  may  be  a  corruption  of 
foible,  feeble,  enfeebled;  sc.  a  sword  en- 
feebled, weakened,  blunted,  to  render  the 
exercise  of  Fencing  harmless.  The  pliant  or 
weidLer  part  of  the  plate  towards  the  point 
is  also  called  the  foible. 

Ft.  Jfoler,  {Cot.)  is  "  to  fbgl,  wound,  bruise, 
or  hurt  sora  with  blows;  also,  to  spoyl,  mine, 
undo ;  also,  to  besot,  gull,  befool."  Fouiert  "  to 
hurt  or  obtuse  by  treading  on ;  to  press,  oppress, 
/of/,  overcharge  extreamly."  For  Fr.  FouUr,  see 
Full.  • 

FOINE,  V.  s.    To  point,  to  push  or  thrust ; 

to  aim  at. 

"  To  foine,  v.  Fr.,  to  make  a  pass  in  Fencing ; 
to  push." — Tgrw.  Sk.  and  Rudolman,  from  rz. 
Potatff  e,  pungere,  to  ptlek  or  point.  The  former 
suggests  also  A.  8.  Fandiamt  tentare,  to  try. 

FOISON,  *.  Cons,  as  the  «*  Fr.  Foison,— 
store,  plenty,  abundance,  great  Ailness, 
enough." — Chaucer. 

Foison  plenty,  {Shak,)  i.  e.  plenty  to  the 
utmost  abundance,  (Steevens  ;)--more  lite- 
rally, profusion, 

Fr.  Foiten,  which  Martin,  derives  from  D. 
Fasen,  to  stuk  to  fill ;  and  Men.,  with  more  pro- 
bability, fromL.  Fusio,  a  pouring  forth. 

FOIST,  s.  Cot  says,  "  Fuste,—tifoist  /  a 
light  ffalley  that  hath  about  16  or  18  oars 
on  a  side,  and  two  rowers  to  an  oar." 

D.  &  Fr.  Fu$U;  It,  Sp.  &  Low  L.  Fusta  ;  which 
Du  Cange  thinks  i  fustt  seu  ligno  dicta.  Jun. 
suspecU  that  the  name  was  bestowed  upon  this 
kind  of  vessel  from  ito  incredible  swlAness  (fast- 
neuj  ;  (torn  A.  S.  Fu$,  prompt,  ready. 

FOIST,  9.  s.  FoUt,  the  t.  is  app.  in  our 
-ER.  old  writers -to  a  cheat,  a  cheating 
-INO.  rogue,  a  cutourse ;  also,  to  cheating, 
roguish  tricks.    'Ae  v. — 

To  intrude  or  put  in  fallaciously ;  to 
introduce  surreptitiously,  clandestinely, 
fimudulently. 

Jun.  says,  FoUt  in,— subdere,  suwponere,  suito- 
cinare ;  and  Sk.,  per  ftirtum  obtrudere,  from  Ft. 
Fau$9er,  qji.  faUifcore,  to  fUsUy. 

FOI  STY,  ad.  -1HE88.  I  e.  Fusty,  (qv.) 


FOL 


POK 


FOLD,  9,  t.  -wo.  To  foldr-To  indoM 
or  shut  ap ;  to  closCi  or  ky  close,  over ; 
to  form  an  indosure,  sc  by  wrapping  np, 
doubling  orer;  as,  to  fold  a  letter;  to 
complicate,  to  involye. 

The  <.  is  app.  to  that  which  fotdi  or 
incloses,  and  to  that  which  is  folded  or 

inclosed. 

Go.  Faldau;  A  8.  FeoUtm ;  D.  Voudem,  vvwtn  ; 
Ger.  FatUm;  8w.  Ftetta;  Dan.  Fold-er,  pUcara, 
compUeare,  lavoWeie  •  A.  8.  Falad ;  Low  L. 
Ftilda ;  Btij>iilum,  septiun*  oTflOf  bovile,  so.  Ulud 
(sayi  8k.)  quo  enatieum  peeus  iiutolvUur,  Id  est, 
conditur ;  an  inolosure  foi  ihoep  or  oxen,  L  e.  thai 
in  which  raxnUib^  cattle  an  infolded,  i.o.  shut 
up.    En-  In-  Un- 

FOLIACEOUS,  ad  Leafy;  having, 
-AOB,  V. «.  bearing,  or  consisting  of,  leaves 
-ATE,  ad*    or  thin  plates,  like  leaves. 

-ATED.  j^  FoUaetow,  ftom  /Mum,  a  leaf: 

-ATION.  oj,  ♦•xXw,  and  ^XA-ov,  tnm  ^ 
-ATURE.  ttv,  noicif  an  Lennep.  or  fundtn, 
as  Scholdios  thinks.    Ex-  Inter-  8uper- 

FOLIO,  «.    "  The  whole  leafe  or  aheet, 

without  folding  or  cutting  into  quarto  or 

octavo." — Mhu.    So  app.  because  anciently 

it  was  the  custom  to  write  upon  the  leopu 

of  trees. — Vou. 

It.  Foglio;  Sp.  Mcja;  Fr.  Ftuillef  L.  FoUumt 
a  leaf  or  sheet  of  paper ;  a  book  In  folio, 

FOLIOT,  *.  The  It  Foletto,  Florio  calls, 
*'  a  little  fools  also,  a  spirit,  a  hag,  a  hob- 
goblin, a  Robin  good  fellowe." 

FOLK, »,  A  company,  an  assembly  (of 
-LAND.  people,)  a  people  or  nation ;  a 
-MOTE.  number  of  men  or  women,  of 
-M0TBR8.   people. 

Folk-land, — land  which  the  folk  were 
allowed  to  use. 

fott-mofo,— a  meeting  of  folks. 
L.  Tal^ui;  D.  Volek:  Ger.  VoUs;  Sw.  Dan.  ft 
A.  8.  Folk,  from  A.  8.  Fplgam,  folgUm,  to  follow^ 
(qv.)  to  accompany.— /an. 

FOLLICLE,  *.    A  small  bag ;  a  pod. 
L.  FoUienlm,  dim.  of/olUf,  a  bag. 

FOLLOW,  V.  -ER.  To  go  or  come  after 
(others)  ;  to  accompany  or  attend  upon, — 
in  the  nut  of ;  to  pursue ;  to  go  after  an- 
other, as  our  guide  or  master ;  to  be  guided 
by,  to  obey ;  to  go  or  come  after  in  the 
course  of  events,  in  time;  and  thus,  to 
succeed,  to  ensue ;  to  come  from  or  after, 
as  a  eomsequence  ;  to  result 

D.  Volgm;  Ger.  Folgf ;  Sw.  FoKa  ;  Dan. 
Folger;  A  8.  Foi»y»n,  ftflf-ian,  sequC  to  go  or 
come  after.    See  roi.x.    un- 

FOLLY,  «.  A  fool  is, — a  vain  or  empty 
-XLT.  man,  an  empty-headed  man  ; 

Fool,  v,  «.  having  no  judgment,  sound 
-ERY.  sense,   or  understanding;    one 

-INQ.  who  follows  silly  counsels  or 

-ISH.  conduct  —  ill-advised    or    evil 

-ISHLY.  ways  ;  who  acts  without  dis- 
-ISHNE88.  cemment  or  discretion,  consi- 
-IFY,*  0.     deration  or  forethought 

"  Foolt  (says  Oifford),  as  every  one 
knows,  are  gooseberries  boiled  and  beaten 
up  with  cream."  | 


Fool  is  much  used  pref. ;  as,  IW-hMte, 

(Oower,)  fooHth  haste  ;   f  oo^-hardy,  Jool- 

iihly  hidy.—^HoUand 

Fr.  FoHe,  -ier;  It.  -Jte;  the  Mid  L-Fdhn, 
Voos.  says,  is  f^om  FolU*,  ut  foUtn  lit  tngmo 
inttar  folUt  aere  pleni ;  to  iwell  Uke  bellows  ffibd 
with  wind ;  and  horn  FoUere,  is  faUetetrtt  itnl- 
teacere,  vanum  ease  histar  foUia  aera  taiSHtfk 
And  hence,  he  adds,  the  Fr.  Fol;  unleM  ntbcr 
tnm  Gr.  ♦awXor.  Moiaa*  vitionu.  8k.  prelers  Go. 
Fmml;  that  la,  A.S.  Pii/;  Bag.  FouL  See  aha 
Mm.  Caten,  {Fol,  and  Fom,)  and  JEfldba,  (Gnsk 
Ft.  Theo.  p.  94.)  O.  Douglaa  (aa  wcUasCbaaBtf) 
uaea^elfyaaaaaA:  **  The/ete  Trojaaehat;  the 
/o<y  hat  j  sour  foUp  hatfcia  :*  aad  WkUf  asd 
Chmxetier-"  FolU^,"  ad,  Waxner,->JPe/<iei.  /!». 
liful,  (full  of  /oMy.)  occura  in  the  Complaint  af 
Scotland.— See  Jamimom.    fie-  Out-  Pre-  Ua- 

FOMEKT,  9.     To  warm,  to  cherish,  te 

-ATiON.   nourish,  to  foster ;  to  give  wannth 

-ER.         or  heat  to,  to  encourage,  to  inrits. 

Fr.  Fomtm^-erj  IL  -me;  8p.  -or.     The  L  Fo- 

wtemhtm^  (qd.  /ovimtfahaa,)  from  fooert,  to 


-UNO. 

-LY. 

-NBSS. 


FOND,  V,  ad.  Fond,  the  ad.  is — ^Longing 
-LE,  o.  for,  coveting,  loving  eageriy,  in- 
ordinately, excessively ;  deadngi 
and  thus,  foolislk 
To  fond  mfondkf — ^toact  toward^ 
FoRNE,  9.  to  treat  fondly,  doatingly;  t» 
caress  tenderly,  indulgently. 
To  fond,  in  Chaueer.  (aaya  Jan.)  la— "to  atadli 
to  endeavour,  to  attempt :"  and  Fond,  also  is 
Chaucer,  he  Axrther  says,  is — "  to  search  and  tqr 
any  man'a  mind,  to  dive  into  hia  thoughts,  aa< 
by  a  privy  search  to  espie  (Le.  to  Jfiitf)lijs  intes* 
tion."^  Ot  thta  latter  usage  he  cannot  (he  dsdam) 
conjecture  the  origin,  having  never  met  with  a^y 
tnstanee  of  It,  ezeq>t  thoee  la  Chaueer,  (Maaif 
Lawea  Tale,  and  lYoUua.)  The  two  nasfM  or 
applications  are  io  similar,  that  it  aeems  acamly 
possible  to  discern  a  difRsrence.  "  To  be  i|^ 
mery  W(d  I  fond  f*  i.e.  I  wiU  fry,  seek,  endaavNib 
to  be  merry.  "  To  strengthen  hire  shal  sll  Ml 
frendes  fond^  Le.  sll  his  ftieiids  shaU  af  to 
strengthen  her.  And  In  the  aame  manner  wt$ 
the  various  instances  in  Chaucer,  Gowtr,  B.if 
Gloucester,  R.  of  Bmnne,  aad  Piers  Ffouhvaa^ 
be  explained.  The  word  is  from  the  A.  S.  Fmi' 
ioa,  to  try,  attempt  or  endeavour,  examine.  laHch 
or  seek  after ;  and,  aa  Som.  expresaea  It,  te  lahosr 
to  come  to  a  thing,  (L  e.  to  Jtnd,)  with  all 
vour  to  aspire  unta    See  Pins. 

i^eaiM  or  Fond,  the  md,  (Jua.)  is  in 
Ihtttus,  stoUdus ;  and  Fonne,  the  v.  (writtea  If 
Lord  Bemers,  Fond,)  Infistnare,  desipere,  sOdls^ 
cere ;  but  even  this  sppears  no  more  thaa  sch^ 
sequential  ap^ication,  reaultiug  Immediately  JfcW 
Somner'a  interpretation,  **wlth  all  endeaveivll 
aapire  unto :"  ae.  To  fix  the  mind,  or  hent,  m 
the  desires  upon,  to  covet  esgerly,  to  dost  i^Mk 
**  The  rkh  man  fUl  fond  Is  Iwis;"  l.o.  a  dsbri 
Is.  "  Alein,  thou  la  n  fonne,*'  I.  e.  a  dotsrd,  csat 
nfool;  and  To  fonne,  to  act  like  a  dotaid,  a  kd; 
to  play  the  fbol,  to  be  infritnated,  to  be  JiBaMakf 
to  foQi  or  tod  away. 

Fond,  ad.  pre  rdiqula  piscet  e^uon,  (sirs  Wki 
sb  A.  8.  Fundian,  snhelaire,  nitl,  to  pant  ahsr,  li 
atrive  fbr.  Fond,  the  v.  la  uaed  ae  Iata|y  at  W 
Dryden,  (Vixjg.  An.  b.  I.)    Over- 

FONG,  V.    To  take. 

A.  8.  Fena-nn ;  Ger.  Ftmf-en,  atftn, 
eomprehendere,  to  take,  to  aelae,  to 
nnderfong,  in  our  old  writers,  is  to 
See  Fa  BO. 

FONE,  i.  e.  Fo-en,  the  old  plural  of  IVs. 

FONT,  s.  -ANEL,  or  -ikel.  A  fnnlHi 
or  spring.  App.  partienlariy  to  the  bsf- 
tismal/oM/. 


FOB, 

Fmtamei,'!-^*'  tr.  Fomkmelle,  a  running 
sore,  or  an  ime  made  for  a  grief  or  sore," 
(Cot);  fkomjonimne,  9l  fountain,  or  spring. 

ft.  /Mf^  ^i  ;  It.  FnnU  :  Sp.  FuenU ;  L.  Font, 
8k  addib  qd.  Mlntii ;  Jim.,  /om  lustnlis.  See 
favnrr. 

JPOOT,  a  a.  /\M<,~that  which  carrieth, 
-usa»  beareth  or  rapporteth  ;  upon 
-isiQ.  which  we  ttand  or  move.    Also 

-fJMLT.  appL  to  the  posture  suited  or 
KnTLsasL*  prepared  for  motion,  for  pro- 
ceeding; to  the  poaition,  state  or  situation ; 
the  lower  part,  the  basis,  the  foundation, 
thepedimenL 

To  foot, — to  more,  tread  or  go  upon  the 
fiet ;  to  move  with  the  foot,  to  s^flce  or 
aeise  with  the  foot ;  to  have  or  cause  to 
hareMfooL 

Fo^-oioikf  is  sometimes  app.  to  the  horse 
dttt  wears  the  cloth  or  housing. 

fW-ikK,— Btraightway  ;  lit  (adds  Sk.) 
with  a  Ae#/M<,  a  hast]r>o/.  AndTooke,-* 
"Foot-kot  means,  immediately,  instantane- 
waly,  without  giving  time  for  the  foot  to 
cool ;  so  ^our  Court  of  Pie  poudre,  (pied 
wmtri,)  in  which  matters  are  determined 
bdbre  we  ean  wipe  the  dust  off  one**  feet.** 
8se  in  Tooke,  the  examples  collected ;  and 
Fftte-hate  in  Jamieson. 
Foot  is  much  used  pref. — *  Camden. 

Jk  Feet;  Get.  Ftuu ;  Dan.  Food;  8w.  ft  A.  S. 
'«•;  Go.  FotmM,  which  Jun.  deriYei  from  Gr. 
Pw»tL.  Fer,  (ph  f )  It  may  be  ftom  A.  8.  FettiaMf 
to.oaaj,  oB,  nat  whieh  canieth,  which  beareth. 


rVOP,  «.  One  puffed  up  with  vain-glory, 

'VKET.  ostentatiousness,  sc.  of  his  per- 

H.IKQ.  son  or  dress. 

*nsH.  St.  Ibiiilu,  i  Teut.  FoHs  or  Fojhz,  a 

•nsH-LT  ^^^  ^  ftiagos :  he  should  rather 

^^^  have  Mid,  from  D.  Pof,  fringosua ;  Fof- 

"^^^^  fen,  to  puff  J  efflare  inanee  gloria*. 

I JOR,  pr.  **  I  imagine  (says  Tooke)  the 
*AS]ivcH.  word  For  (whether  denominated 
**>VDCH.  pr»  CO.  or  av.^  to  be  a  «.  end  to 
"JBT.  have  always  one  and  the  same 
■Ogle  signification, — ^viz.  Cauee,  and  no- 
thing else.  Though  Greenwood  attributes 
to  it  eighteen,  and  S.  Johnson  forty-six  dif- 
ferent meanings ;  for  which  Greenwood 
cites  above  forty,  and  Johnson  above  two 
l^mdred  instances.  But  with  a  little  atten- 
fim  to  dieir  instances,  you  will  easily  per- 
ceive, that  they  usually  attribute  to  the  pr. 
^  mesninff  of  some  other  words  in  the 
■entence.  Jun.  (changing  p  into/,  and  by 
Metathesis  of  the  letter  r)  derives  for  from 
the  6r.  npo.  Sk.  from  the  L.  Pro,  But 
I  WUeve  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  Ga  e. 
iUriao,. 


Tooke's  theory  proceeds  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, '*  That  prepositions  as  well  as  con- 
jonetions  are  to  be  found  among  the  other 
Jtnti  of  speech."  Thus,  Fmrn,  the  A.  S. 
*•  hu  supplied  Frontf  the  pr.  without  any 
cwroption.  But  there  is  no  «.  found  in  I 
A.S.  which  will,  unchanged,  supply  jPor,  [ 
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the  pr. :  some  noun  then  must  be  sought^ 
from  which  it  may  have  been  corrupted; 
and  Tooke  fixes  upon  the  A.  S.  Fatr-ina, 
cause,  as  furnishing  a  meaning,  which  would 
account  for  every  application  of  the  pr.  For: 
and  this  remark  will  be  appropriate  to  other 
etyms.— e.g.  Of  (qv.)  from  Jf-ora,  See 
also  Ad,  At. 

Unon  the  passages  from  Chaucer  and 
P.  Plouhman  referred  to  by  Tyrw.  in  his 
Gloss.,  Tooke  observes,  that  though  their 
construction  is  awkward  and  faulty,  yet  is 
the  meaning  of  For  equally  conspicuous. 
The  cause  of  putting  on  the  habergeon,  of 
the  advice  not  to  open  the  gate,  of  sewing 
the  sack,  being  respectively — that  the  heart 
might  not  be  pierced,  that  the  rose  might 
not  be  stolen,  diat  the  wheat  might  not  be 
shed: — 

"  And  next  hia  shirt  an  haketon, 

And  over  that  an  habergeon. 

For  percing  of  his  herte." 

"  Some  shall  sow  the  sacke 
For  sheding  of  the  wheat* 

"Therefore  for  stealing  of  the  rose 
I  rede  her  nat  the  yate  vnelose." 

And  so  in  the  instances  from  Ford, 
B.  Jonson,  and  Massinger,  (upon  which 
Giffbrd  writes,  as  others  had  done  before 
him,  that  For  means  for  fear,  and  preven- 
tion,) the  cause  of  having  him  wormed,  of 
having  two  or  three  officers,  of  putting  the 
platters  far  enough,  being  respectively — 
that  he  might  not  run  mad,  that  th^  might 
not  &il,  that  they  might  not  reach. 

In  R.  of  Gloucester, — the  cause  of  their 
choosing  a  fair  place  and  stronely  walling 
it,  as  a  castle,  and  storing  it  well,  being — 
that  they  might  abide  the  assaidt  of  the 
king  I— 

"  A  fair  place  heo  cheson  hem,  and  there  heo 

gonne  arere 
Walles  wyde  and  strong  ynow,  casteles  as  hit 

were, 
And  a  s^iride  hit  wel  ynow,  and  here  god  ther 

Inne  here, 
For  to  a  bide  the  kyng,  gef  he  wolde  a  sayle 

horn  there." 

In  R.  Brunne, — ^felony  being  the  cause   . 
of  the  outlawry :   **  He  was  outkiwed  for  a 
felone." 

In  P.  Plouhman, — weariness  being  the 
cause  of  his  falling  asleep  :  "Me  by  fel  for 
to  slepe,  for  weyrynesse  of  wandryng." 

In  Wiclif, — Uie  cause  of  the  superior 
value  of  the  widow's  cast,  being — that  others 
cast  part  of  their  "  plentee,"  but  that  she 
of  ''her  povertee  keste  alle  thingis  that 
sche  hadde."  *'Treuly  I  seye  to  you  that 
this  pore  widow  keste  more  than  aUe  that 
kesten  into  the  tresorye,  for  alle  kesten  of 
that  thing  that  thei  hadden  plentee  of,  but 
this  of  hir  poverte  keste  aU  thingis  that 
sche  hadde  al  her  lyf  lode." 

Forthy, — A.S.  Fortki,  quamobrem,  where- 
fore, (says  Sohl)  i,e.  this  cause — or  this 
being  the  cause. 
Ihrc  considers  For,  {pro,)  and  Fore,  (/»*«,) 


FOR 


FOR 


to  be  the  same  word,  and  ihej  undoubtedly 
consist  of  the  same  radical  letters;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  they  have  under- 
gone the  same  course  of  corruptioii. 
Daa.  fwtfordei  Sw.  For, 

FOR,  prrf.  In  composition,  as  D.  &  Ger. 
Ver  t  Sw.  Fatr  ;  Dan.  &  A.  S.  For.  Sk.— 
negat  et  aufert,  denies  or  takes  away ;  per- 
haps from  L.  Foroi,  Lye  observes  that 
A.  S.  For  is  inseparably  pre£  to  words,  and 
is  variously  rendered  by  the  L.  prt,  Jb, 
Con,  &c.  &c. ;  and  that  sometimes  it  has  an 
illf  and  sometimes  a  privative  signification. 
Kilian  as  variously  renders  the  D.  Fer ; 
and  Wach.  and  Ihre  are  equally  liberal  in 
their  interpretations  of  the  Ger.  Fer  and 
Sw.  Foer, 

The  writers  of  the  middle  i^  (Lye)  seem 
to  have  formed  Fra,  from  the  L.  Pra;  as 
fV«-beorht, — pris-clarus.  Wach.  considers 
For  and  Fra  to  be  the  same. 

Tooke  accounts  for  this  inseparable  pr. 
in  the  following  manner : — **  From  the  L. 
Forest  forts,  the  Fr.  had  Fors ;  and  of  the 
Fr.  Fors,  our  ancestors  (by  their  £iivourite 
pronunciation  of  th)  made  Forth,  Fors,  in 
the  prepositive  and  conjunctive  use  of  it, 
the  Fr.  have  latterly  changed  to  Hors,  but 
they  have  not  so  changed  it  when  in  com- 
position. From  the  Fr.  we  have  many 
£ng.  words  preceded  by  For,  with  this 
meaning ;  as  Forfeit,  Forclose,  &c.  and  we 
had  anciently  many  more."     See  Forth. 

Henoe  For,  pref.  to  such  words,  is  equiva- 
lent to— out,. through-out,  thoroughly,  ut- 
terly, extremely ;  or  to— out,  out  of,  off, 
away. 

FORAGE,  ».  *.  -EK.  To  fodder, —Xo  sup- 
ply, provide,  procure  or  purvey  fodder  ;  to 
go  forth  in  quest  oi  fodder  i  and  thus, — to 
pillage,  to  plunder,  to  ravage  ;  to  make  an 
mcursion,  sc  for  fodder,  spoil  or  pillage : 
and  in  Shak.  (as  the  conmientatora  say,) — 

to  range  abroad. 

Fr.  Fotarager ;  It.  For-agiare ;  %p.  -ragear. 
Jon.  Fforrage^  pabulum,  qd.  foderc^e,  flrom  Fod' 
der,  (qv.) 

FORAMINOUS,  ad.  Having  holes 
through ;  bored,  pierced,  penetrated,  per- 
forated. 

L.  Foramen,  tnna  Forare  ;  and  this  ftom  Foris, 
forth,  quia  qui  foratt  ftcit  at  foritueew  via  sit  et 
faupectio,  (Vou.) ;  beeaoM  he  who  makes  a  hole 
through,  mskea  a  way  or  passage /or<4  or  ont. 

FOR-BATHED,*  pt.     Thoroughly,  ut- 
terly bathed,  steeped,  soaked. 
Surrey,     Mir.  for  Mag, 

FOR-BEAR,  V.  To  hold  or  keep  off  or 
-ANCE.  away  from ;  to  abstain,  to  withhold, 
-ER.  to  refrain;  and  thus,  met. — totem- 
-INO.      perate,  to  moderate. 

A.  8.  Forbarent  absUnere,  and  thus,  paroere. 
Comp.  of  for,  (I.  e.  forth,)  and  bear.  Tyrw.  (on 
Rom.  of  the  Rose)  also  layi,— to  abstain,  1.  e.  to 
hold  or  keep  away  firom ;  and  to,— forbear  itself^ 
It  forth-bear,  i.  e.  to  bear  forth  or  away  Arom ;  to 
hold  off  or  away. 
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FOR-BID,  r.  To  bid  fwrth  at  SMt^tiua, 
-D-ANCE.  SC  any  thing  doing  or  to  be 
-ENLT.  done ;  to  eommand  not  to  do  s 
-ENNE88.  to  hinder  from  being  or  dong; 
-£R.  to  prohibit,  to  interdict ;  and  m 

-IMO.         Shak.  ("  He  shall  live  a  man  fer* 
bid,"  Macbeth,)  to  be  under  the 
quenoes  of  interdiction. 

A.  8.  Forboodan  ;  D.  FerH-eden  ;  Ger. 
Dan.  Forbpder  ;  Sw.  Fofrbjuda,  to  bid  forth,  or 
away  from,  sc  any  thing  to  be  done ;  to  ptoldlik. 
The  Go.  FamrUudsMf  as  Ihre  has  notked,  it  wssi 
— sensu  ffenerali  imperamdi  ;  In  the  general  i 
of  bidding  or  commanding  ;  and  so  Forbede  af> 
pears  to  be  used  in  R.  Gloneester,  ("  BaUini 
was  forbore  to  cease  of  the  bofldlng  of  a  ner 
Chantry/')  for  augmenting  the  fiwoe  dbid.    Xhh 

FOR-BLOWN/j><.-STORKE».  Thoroo^ 
ly,  utterly  bloum,  or  stormed* — ^Oouer. 

FOR-BOD,  pt.  The  old  pret.  vApast^ 
-BODE,     of  Forbid.     Now  Forbade. 

-BODEN. 

FOR-BOUGHT,*  pt.  {For,  I  e.  ferO, 
out,  off)     Bought  off— *<roiMr. 

FOR-BRAKE,*/»<.  Utteriy  arafo;or,ai 
Tyrw.  says, — broke  off. — *  Chamber. 

FOR-BRUISED,*/)/.  Utterly,  extnantfc 
and  thus,  (as  Tyrw.  says,)  sorely,  bndsei, 
*Chaucer. 

FOR-CARVE,*  V.  -CUT,*  «.     To  earm  « 
cut  through  or  off. — ^Chaucer. 
A.  8.  For-eeorfan.    For,  1.  e.  fsrih,  thotoa|^ 

FORCE,  V.  8.     To  force,  in  modens  om^ 

-EDLY. 

-EDNE88. 

-FUL. 

-LESS. 

-LET. 

-ER. 

-MEHT. 

-IBLE. 

-IBLT. 

-ING. 


is, — to  have  or  give  strength  ar  i 
power ;  to  strengthen,  to  ibrfiQrii 
to  use,  exert  or  employ  strei^i 
or  power  ;   to  compel,  to  tfnh\ 
power,  to  subdue ;  to  effect  or  a6* 
complish,  to  acquire,  by  stienglk 
or  power,  by  violence ; — to  fie* 
late. 

The  usage  by  Chaucer  and  Css* 
den  appears  to  us  extraordinsiy* 
Tyrw.  explains  the  word  in  the 
from  the  former,  thus;  "Ko  yorot^— M 
matter.  I  do  no  force, — I  care  not  t  dv 
no  force  of  your  divinitee, — I  care  not  fir 
your  divinity.  No  force  of  death,— Ko 
matter  of  death."  jfamieson  (in  v.  An) 
says,  "  This  v.  (L  e.  the  especial  nssge  m 
the  V.  in  such  instances  as  those  explsinrf 
by  Tyrw.  and  by  himself  in  his  DictionsEy,) 
is  formed  from  the  Fr.  phrase,  (in  CotjH 
Je  ne  fait  point  force  de  cela :  I  care  irt 
for,  1  force  not  of,  I  am  not  moved  fajt  Ait 
thing." 

The  L.  phrase,  Panri^  nUuU  peadof^ 
value  little,  nothing, — ia  of  equivalent  meiB- 
ing,  ue.**l  weigh*  give  or  allow  (little,  as) 
weight  I  do  no  force, — I  give  or  alio*  9» 
force,  no  strength,  no  wei^t— to  yoar  di- 
vinity." 

"  Force  or  Forse, — a  cascade  or  waleitf. 
Su.  Go.  Fors,  a  cataract.  The  High  Fsnt 
in  Teesdsle  is  an  object  of  great  suWraitT*" 
— Brocket, 


W!«*. 


F§nt  (in  Se.)— ^  stmxn  or  current — 
Jmkmn,    See  FoRS  in  JdmiesoM  and  Ikre, 

ft.f9r<er;  JL  -^orw;  Sp.  -nars  Low  L.  Por- 
fMn;  tnm.  Fortit,  •tnng.  See  FoKTivr,  and 
CoHfOBT.    De-  Ef-  En-  In-  Over-  Un- 

FORCE-MRAT,  a.    L  e.    Farced   meat, 
stnffed  meat    See  Fabcb. 

FOR-CEPS,  «.      The  iron  or  steel  with 

-ciriL.*        which  we  take   or  hold  any 

-CIPAT-C]>.t  thing. — *^Browm.    tBacon. 

•iOJ(.t  Forvtp§  (Vow.)  dicitor  quasi  Ftrri- 

hoc  est.  Ferrum,  quo  quid  c^mim  sive 


F0R-CLOS£,«.  -UBE.  Usually  written 
Fv9-€iate. 

To  ekm  thoroughly,  utterly;  to  shut 
out  or  odade ;   to  block  out,  clote  up,  to 

debar. 

ft,  F^nhm:  for,  (Fr.  Port,  or  »or«,  Ibrtb,  oat,) 
ud  cJMf,  (U  Ctoaniflh  from  ctaudert;  Fr.  Clorrt.) 

FORD,  p.  a.  -ABLE.   To  go  or  pass  through 

or  OTcr;   gen.  app.  when  shallow  water  is 

to  be  passed: — or  met 

lord  lap,  p.  ciFar-ttnt  ire,  traasire,  to  go,  to 
f»  ncr;  a  plaee  pone  over  or  through.  Upon  the 
yilf.  tbft  p.  To  ford  has  been  formed,    un- 

FORDO, «.  To  do,  or  put  or  turn  firth 
w  out,  se.  oat  of  doors ;  and  thus,  to  undo. 
Alao,  utterly  done,  (in  Shak.)  overdone,  sc. 
vith  labour ;  and  thus,  tired,  wearied. 

bOnnoer,  (FrankdqrDes  Tale,)  "  I  am  fordo," 
mf9  TiDoke.  "is,  I  am  forik-done,  i.  e.  done  to  go 
IMI.  enued  to  go  forth,  L  e.  out  of  door*.    In 


_..  language,  turned  out  of  doora."  Som. — 
"Fordttm,  fmrdom,  perdere,  pessundare,  to  destroy, 
to  mutoe."  D.  Ver-doon.  But  this  is  merely  a 
emeqnentSal  signiflcalion ;  he  that  iM  forthrdonet 
tamed  ont  of,  deprfred  of,  house  and  home,  *'  who 
mj  there  no  kmgor  dwellf"  is  cons,  undome. 

FOR-DRIVE,*pt    Driven /or<*,  utterly, 

way. — *Cluuicer. 
A. 8l  For-dHfM;  D.  Verdrfven,  ezpellere. 

FOR-DRUNKEN,*  pt       Thoroughly, 
ittcily  drmJc,  extremely  drunk,— *  Chaucer, 
▲.  8.  For^enkan,  inebriare. 

FOR-DRY,*«t  Thoroughly,  utterly  rfry, 
quite  dry,—*  Chaucer,    A.  S.  For-drigan. 

POR-DWIKE,*  9.  To  consume,  to  waste. 
to  vuush,  utterly  away. — *Chaueer. 

A.LFcr4vto«fi;   D.  fer-dwifntni  For,  L  e. 
/wtt,  and  dvlas  or  dwindle,  (qT.) 

FORE,  pr.  L.  Fra;  A.  S.  Foran,  fire ,- 
D.  Feur,9eor;  Get,  Fur,  vor,  prior  or  an- 
tenor  in  naoe  or  time.  In  the  diagram  by 
Wflkins,  for  the  clearer  explication  of  the 
laeal  pre.,  it  is  placed  at  the  fiont  of  the 
ipm  of  the  man,  and  described  as  refer- 
ih^  either  to  motion  or  rest    A-  Be- 

Are  is  Tcry  com.  written  pre£;  and  some 
ftw  words  so  finmed  wiU  require  a  separate 
etplsBation.  Many  such  compounds  have 
dctcended  from  A.  S.  Foran-  or  fire- 
teemekm,  to  fore-shew,  pr»-ostendere. 
Fere-gan,  to  Ibre-go,  pr»-ire.  Fore-tacg- 
en,  to  fore-say,  prs-dicere.  Fore-thencean, 
to  fore-think,  prs-meditari.  Before  ss.  it 
iiaaadL;  as  JWe-Jkeci/orf,  fore-head ;  Fore- 
edp,  fore-ship. 
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FOR 

FORE-BODE,  v.  s,  -ing.    To  see  or  dis- 
cern ;  to  shew  or  exhibit,  before,  or  prior ; 
to  pn^piosticate. 
A.  S.  Fore-bodian,  prse-nundare.  Un- 

FORE-BY,*  av.  i.  e.  Forth-hy,  out  by. 
*Spen»er, 

FORE-CAST,  V.  *.  -ma.  To  cast  in  one's 
mind  befire  hand. — Mine. 

To  cast  or  throw  (met)  the  mind  or 
thoughts  forward;  to  think,  to  meditate, 
on  what  is  future,  on  what  is  to  be  or  come 
to  pass;  to  foresee  or  provide,  to  anticipate. 

FORE-FATHERS,  e.  Ancestors ;  gen. 
those  who  have  lived  before. 

FORE-GO.    See  Fore. 

FORE-HAND,  «.  ad,  -sn.  Any  thing 
taken,  placed,  done,  before  \  the  fore,  lead- 
ing, or  chief,  part,  place  or  station. 

FORE-HEAD,  ;  The  front,  or  anterior 
part  of  the  head ;  above  the  eyes. 

A.  8.  Fore-htafod;  D.  Veur-hoofd,  frons,  anterior 
pars  capitis. 

FOREIGN,  ad.  Out,  or  away  from,  ex- 
-ER.  temal ;  and  cons,  extraneous,  a- 
-NEsa.  moved  or  removed,  alien,  strange, 

irrelevant 
Fr.  For-Qin;  It  -niUr ;  Sp.  -onto.    From  L. 
ForeM.forU:  Fr.  Fori,  forth,  out.    Equiralent  to 
A.  S.  Ut-landtie;  D.  l^i/laadM*, outlandish;  UU- 
tandoTt  an  ontlander. 

FORE-JUDGE, ». -MENT.  Topre-judge 
or  prejudicate ;  to  judge  or  deem  before,  sc 
trial,  examination,  proo£ 

FORE-KNOW,  V.     To  know  before  i  to 
-ER.         have  a  prescience  of,  a  foresight 
-INO.        or  providence ;  to  foVesee,  Xofore- 
-LEDOE.    weet,  (qv.) — *n.  More, 
-ABLE.*     'D,rewr-ktnn0inQ9X.rorkenntn.  Un- 

FORE-LOCK,  #.  The  lock,  sc.  of  hair, 
at  the  fore  or  front  part  of  the  head ;  gen. 
the  front 

FORENSIC,  ad,  -al.  "  The  fcrum  was 
a  public  place  in  Rome,  where  lawyers  and 
orators  made  their  speeches  before  the 
proper  judge  in  matters  of  property,  or  in 
criminal  cases,  to  accuse  or  excuse,  to 
complain  or  defend:  thence  all  sorts  of 
disputations  in  public  assemblies  or  courts 
of  justice,  where  several  persons  make  their 
distinct  speeches  for  or  against  any  person 
or  thing  whateoever,  but  more  especially  in 

'  civil  matters,  may  come  under  the  name  of 
forensic  disputes."— FTaW*. 
L.  Foronsis,  tmm  forum, 

FORE-SAY.    See  Fore. 

FORE-SEE,  V,  To  see  brfore,  sc  any 
-SEER.  thing  happens  or  comes  to 

-8IOHT.  pass;    any  thing  future,   or 

-810HTPUL.*  that  can  or  may,  or  is  to,  be. 
*l^dneu, 
A.  S.  Fort^eon  ;  D.  Vtur-rien ;  Ger.  ror-ioken } 
Sw.  Foereu,  prsBTidere,  to  tee  before,    Un- 


FOR 


FOR 


FORE-SHEW.    See  Fore. 

FORE-SHORTEN,  v,  -shoetnimq.  To 
shorten  (to  the  eye)  parts  that  come  or  stand 
forward, 

FORE-SKIN, «.    Un- 

FORE-SPEAK,  v.  To  speak  or  bespeak, 
before ;  to  predict,  to  foretell,  good  or  ill ; 
to  fore-doom ;  and,  as  witches  were  supposed 
to  possess  this  power, — ^to  be-witch,  to  en- 
chant. 

A.  S.  Fore-tprae-an ;   D.  Feur-iprtJt^n,  pre- 
loqul. 

FOREST,  #.  A  forest,  no  doubt,  was  a 
-ED.  place  of  forclosure  or  exclusion,  a 
-ER.  place  from  which  the  many  were  ex- 
-Y.  eluded  or  shut  outt  and  to  this  ef- 
fect. Cot,  (though  probably  wrong  in  the 
component  parts  of  the  word,)— Fr.  Forest, 
— a,  forrest ;  a  great  (and  pciyileged)  wood 
or  woody  wilderness ;  some  (Frenchmen) 
have  gen.  interpreted  it  (from  L.  words, 
foriSf  and  sta,)  a  place  whereto  the  access 
and  entry  is  forbidden,  by  the  owner,  unto 
others ;  and  hence,  it  seems,  that  privileged 
fishings  or  large  waters  (wherein  none  but 
the  lords  thereof  could  fish)  were  also 
termed  forests. 

Pr.  8c  D.  Forsit;  Sp.  Florata;  It  b  Low  L. 
Foretta:  Ger.  Forst^  forat.    Forester  is  not  un- 
commonly contracted  into  fortter  or  foster.  Vom. 
(de  Vit.  lib.  ii.  c.  6)  Is  in  doubt  yrhether  forestum 
be  of  L.  origin,  and  so  called,  quia  fori*  esset, 
sive  extra  urbem,  et  agros ;  or  whether  rather  the 
Gauls  and  others  received  it  ftom  the  Normans. 
Spel.  says,  .so  called  from  the  av.  Foris  or  forast 
quasi  pars  forastica  seu  exterior,  hoc  est,  forie 
culta  et  habitata.    Sic  Gallls,  For,  and  reH;  It. 
Fore,  and  resta  /   illud  notent  quod  foris  rtstai. 
Thus  (he  adds)  a  desert,  a  place  deserted  and  aban- 
doned to  wild  beasts.    He  quotes  from  the  Book 
gui  Niger  dicitur,  i.  e.  the  Black  Book  of  the 
icheqtter,)/orMfaTegls  est  tutaferarum  mansio: 
}|.  feresta,  hoc  est,  ferarum  static.    This  opinion 
s  ridiculed  bjr  Camden.    Others  (as  Dtt  Cange 
notices)  from  forU  stent.     Wach.  derives  Ger. 
Forst,  from  the  v.  Furen,  pascere,  nutrire,  to  feed, 
to  nourish ;  as  L.  Nemus,  from  Gr.  Nt^eiv,  to  feed. 
Grotius  (he  tells  us)  derives  fkom  horst,  (In  £ng. 
hurst,  qv.)  h  being  changed  into  /.    Af-  Dis-  In- 

FORE-STALL,  v.  -er.  To  intercept,  to 
prevent,  to  preoccupy;  to  anticipate  the 
occupation  or  possession ;  and  thus,  further, 
to  deprive  of  the  possession. 

D.  SlaUen,  staelten,  and  Pr.  Sstaiter,  are.  to  lay 
open  wares  upon  a  stalt ;  to  place  or  set  upon  a 
etatt,  A.  S.  Fore-4iallau,oi  fors-stealtan,  is  cons, 
interapere,  to  Intercept,  i.  e.  in  its  way  to  Its  staU 
or  station,  htfore  it  reaches  Its  stall  or  station,  on 
Ito  road  to  the  market 

FORE-TELL,  r.  To  prophesy,  to  pre- 
-ER.     diet,  to  pronounce. 

-INO. 

FOR&THINK,  V.  -THOUGHT.  See  Fore. 
Un-   • 

FORE-TOKEN,  v.  s.  -ino.  To  pre- 
signify,  to  foreshew. 

A.  8.  Fore-tacn-ian  ;  D.  VevLr-lttckenen,  pre- 
signare.  '  ^ 
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FORE-WARN,  v.  -ino.  To  look  «i, 
direct  the  view  to,  beforehand;  to  ghe 
notice,  to  caution,  to  admonish,  to  appriie, 
sc.  of  any  thing  to  come,  of  consequesoei. 
A  8.  For-wfman,  to  look  at  or  after,  to  tda 
heed  or  be  cautions.    Un- 

FORE-WEET,'  v.  To  know  before,  to 
-BR.     foreknow.— *CAa«cer. 

-INO« 

FOR-F  ARE,*  V.    To  go  forth,  to  go  away, 

to  depart,  to  decease,  to  perish.— *CAmqa 

A.  B.  For-faran,  to  fare  or  go  fteth ;  IX  fsh 

vaeren,  abire,  exire,  exitum  habere,  tod  Qm, 

pertro,  to  perish ;  Tjrw.  says.  To  fars  UL 

FOR-FEAR,'  V.  To  fear  or  finghtea 
thoroughly,  utterly ;  and  thus,  Pwfertd,  n 
Tyrw.  says,  is — much  afraid — *Ctumeer. 

FOR-FEIT,  ».  *.  ad.  To  do  away  or  lose- 

-ABLE,   to  do  or  put  away — a  property  or 

-ER.       right ;    to  alienate  or  lose  (by  a 

-INO.     misdeed  or  transgression). 

- URE.  Fr.  Forfare,  (fors,  fiuth,  out ;  sod  /sH 
to  do.)  Low  L.  Forie-faeere,  (q.  extnneuin  fteeie, 
says  Spel.)  to  do,  or  cause  to  he,oatorBviy&«k 
and  cons,  transgredi,  to  transgress,  to  doaauMk^ 
misdo.  And  also,  rem  suam  (sc.  ex  ddirti) 
amittere,  to  do  away  or  lose  Us  propertr,  m.  ii 
some  crime.  Thus  Fr.  Forfaire  is  ezpuiiwdlf 
Cot:— "to  sin,  offend,  commit  a  ikuit,  wid^ 
transgress,  trespass  against ;  also,  to  forfiU, 
And  in  Chaucer, — ForfcAte,  to  do  aariMotiiiMa 
Un- 

FOR-FEND,  V.  To  utterly  fend  or  de- 
fend ;  to  keep  off,  to  ward  off;  to  proinbi^ 
to  forbid,  to  avert 

As  we  say,  Ood  forfend  it,  i.  e.  May  God  arat 
or  prohibit  it ;  from  our  fore^  for  6^«rf,  sad  ft. 
DVendre,  vetare.— 5ib.  But  it  ii  more  probiW 
from  for,  i.  e.  forth,  (Pr.  Fors,)  and  /«s4  f 
Fend-ere,'-jiae&  only  In  composition,— aica^  d^ 
pellere.) 

FORFEX,  s.  App.  by  Pope  to-a  pair  d 
scissars. 

Forftx  dicitur  quaal  ferrifaeis,  femm  qoo  «rid 
faeimus  ;  the  iron  or  steel  with  which  ve  do  « 
make  any  thing.— Fom.    And  see  Foacsp*. 

FORGE,  V.  "  Fr.  Forger,  to  forge,  wtktt 
-EDLY.  frame,  compose,  hammer,  dem 
-ER.  coin,  invent" — Cot, 
-ERY.  To  form,  frame,  or  fabricate;  to 
-ETivE.*  invent  or  contrive ;  to  fcbricat^ 
sc.  any  thing  counterfeit ;  to  form  or  maJEi 
any  thing  wrongfully  to  resemble,  or  ia 
imitation  of  something  else. — *Shak.  ^^ 
Ft.  For-ger;  8p.  -jar;  which  Mefl.  irfjJJ 
from  fabrieai  ihvM,fabrioiars,faarieiere,finr. 

fie- 

FOR-GET,  V,  Anciently  written  Mik. 
-PUL.  To  get, — ^to  cause  or  suflfer  to  ffl 
-FULLY,  or  go  forth,  pass  out  or  esop* 
-FULNESS,  sc  from  the  mind  or  mcmoiyj 
-T-ER.  from  the  recollection  or  rtm»' 
-ISQ.  brance ;  to  lose  or  omit  the  !*■ 
-INOLY.      collection  or  remembrance. 

A.  8.  Forgpian:  D.  Ver-pheten;  O^-ff^i 
Sw.  Foergaeta,  For,  (qt.)  L  e.  ferth,  •»#*rj 
get  forth  or  out,  so.  of  the  mind  or  mcoMiy.  ur 

FOR-GHERD,*  Le.  Foreword  or  fc»- 
court-— /Fie/tir. 
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fOR-OIV£i  «.     Anciently  alto  wrkten 

-SE.  To  gire  forth  or  away,  to  give  up 
Qttoly;  to  relinquish,  to  remit^  to  release, 
to  migDt  (ac.  a  nght  or  claim  to  payment 
or  retribution ;  anger  or  resentment;)  and 
cdoi.  to  fordiMf  (perdamner*) 

A.S.  Farfif-a»;  D.  Vtrdkneu;  Ger.  Vergevns 
8w.  Fvr-t^wa;  (^,  L  a.  fortht  and  gUMj)  to  givt 
JorAt  wti  or  away,  remlttere,  condonars,  to  zemlt 
Of  niam,  and  cons,  to  pwdoa,  iptr  damart.)    Un- 

FOR-GNAW,' pi.  Thoroughly,  utterly, 
giuam,  quite  gttaunu — *  (rower, 

FOR-GO,  ff.     To  go  forth  or  away  from ; 
to  leave,  to  relinquiih,  to  quit,  to  resign, 
yield  or  give  up ;  to  renounce. 
A.  S.  J«r*fM,  to  90  forth  or  away  ikom. 

FOR-GROWEN,*  aeL    Thoroughly,  ut- 
terly ^rova,  over-groum. 
*Chiictr.    Surrey. 

FOR-HAIL,*  V.    To  distract,  to  distress. 

*3tetuer»  RrowHt* 

8v.  Pwtmtla.  The  Gloaiarlst  (E.  K.)  to  Spen- 
wft  a^phenfi  Calender,  aays,  "  Draw  or  dis- 
tntse;^  it  may  be  from  For,  L  e.  forth,  and  haUt 
to  ixog  or  pnU  alonf . 

FOR-IRKING,*  ad.  Thoroughly,  utterly 
trkxa^i  sorely  troubled. — *  Mir,  for  Mag. 

F0RI8-FAMILIATE.**.  A  son  is  said 

to  be  Jorisfojittliate,  (forirfamiliatus,)  when 

b  bas  reeelTcd  from  his  father  a  share  or 

particBi  of  his  inheritance,  and  is  to  expect 

BO  more. — I^L     *Blackttone. 

Lav  L.  ForitfmmUiar*  la,  to  place,  drlre  or  eject 
mj  one  forU  familiam,  forth  from  hla  familif. 

FORJUDGED,*  pi.  Judged  out  of  or 
witkoat  law  or  right,  i  e.  vrrongfully ;  also, 
vitbout  delay. —  Ckaucw, 

FORK,  V.  9.  Aforhr-KDj  thing  so  divided 
-EDHCss.  as  to  have  two  or  more  pointed 
-T.  prongs ;  the  harbed  point  of  an 

-insa.      arrow.    To  fork, — 

To  elesTe,  or  split,  or  otherwise  diyide^ 
into  two  or  more  pnmgt :  to  move  with  a 
krk. 

Forked,  in  Shak.— "a /or** d  one;"  one 
hxrmg  forked  horns,  sc.  those  of  a  cuckold ; 
(met)  so  divided  as  to  point  more  than  one 
.  way;  and  tbus,  having  two  courses  or  di- 
rections, two  purposes  or  meanings. 

A.  a.  Fore  f  D.  Forehet  Qor.Fureh;  Sw.Fork; 
It  Force;  8p.  Horea;  Fr.  Fourehe,  fourcMer ;  L. 
IWm.  orimeeitalttetym.  Waeh.  thinks  It  may 
be  poMibto  to  trace  It  back  to  Breehem,  to  bieak; 
ffula  fmrtm  eat  feirum  bisolcum  aut  trlsulcnm, 
•iMqne  In  ftontc  raptnm. 

FOR-LAT,  ».  -WO.    To  lay  forth  or  out 

(oiirea)  for. 

D.  Vertaeekeu,  Inaidiari,  to  beaet.  Forth,  and 
%;  to  lot  forth  or  out,  ae.  in  wait  for. 

FOR-LEPT,'  pU'i^t.  Utterly  left,  entirely 
Uti.-^*Chemeer, 

FOR-LESE,*  p:    To  2oM  utterly. 

*CkoMeer. 

Go.  Fro-tiutar  ;  A.  8.  For-leoion  ;  D.  rer' 
<MM9;  8w.  FvrUiai  Dan.  Foriieer. 
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FOR-LETE,*  9.    To  let  forth  or  out,  to  let 

pass,  to  omit,  to  neglect,  to  quit,  to  resign, 

to  renounce. — *Chenicer,  Gower,  Holland. 

Mr.  T>rw.  tayt,  to  give  over,  to  quit.  A.  8. 
For4mto»:  D.  yer-Ueten,  -letten,  proBter-mittere, 
omlttere,  to  let  pass  or  omit. 

FOR-LORE,*  V,    To  lose  or  cause  to  lose 
-LORK.  Utterly;   to  deprive,  to  take 

-LORNNE88.    away ;  and  the  patt  p.  Forlorn, 
still  in  so  common  use,  is — 
Utterly  lo$t,  deserted,  forsaken,  destitute, 
solitary. 
^Chancer,  Gower.  Spenter.  G.Fletcher. 

Mr.  Tyrw.  says,  utterly  lost.  It  ia  A.  8.  For- 
leoron;  J).  r*r4oren;  Qot.-lahren:  Dan.  For- 
lorer;  8w.  Forrlora;  Ft.  ad.  Freloref  Sw.  For, 
lesa.    See  Foausss. 


-AL.  mould  or  model;  to  make,  to 

-ALLY.  put  together,  to  compose,  to  fa- 
-ALisT.  hricate,  to  construct,  to  devise, 
-ALiTT.  to  contrive. 
-ALIZE,  V.  Form,  the  e.  is— any  thing/ormeJ 
-ATION.  or  framed;  shape,  mould  or  mo- 
-ER.  del,  composition  or  construction ; 

-INO.  it  is  also  app.  emph.  to — 

-ATivB.*  A  settled,  regulated  or  prescrih- 
-puL.t  ed/ortn,  or  mode,  or  method,  or 
-LE8S.t  order ;  as  a  form  of  prayer ;  a 
ceremony;  a  mere  ceremony;  also  to,  a 
well-made /orm;  to  heauty.    Also  to — 

The  whole  collected  constituent  qualities 
of  which  any  thing  is  formed,  framed  or 
composed.— VBroiMi.  Hale.    ^Thomson. 

Pr.  Form-er;  8p.  -ar;  It.  &  L.  Formate;  D. 
Vormen :  all  (Tooke)  from  A.S.  Fremron,  to  frame, 
— ftu;ere,  fbceuere.  Con-  Dc-  Die-  J£f-  En-  In- 
Mii-  Out-  Per-  Pre-  Re-  Trans-  Un- 

FORMELL,*  e.  Mr.  Tyrw.  says,  is  put 
for  the /estate  of  anyfow^  more  frequently 
for  tifomale  eagle.— *  Chaucer. 

8k.  thinks  the  word  is  from  Fr.  FemelU,  by  the 
insertion  of  r,  and  the  change  of  «  into  o.  Jun. 
from  A.8.  Formetl,  pactio,  bargaining,  entreating, 
agreement. 

FORMER,  ad.  Former,— f  nor,  anterior. 
-LT.  Foremoet,—^nt,  earliest,  soon- 

FoREMOST.  est. 
-LY.  Chaucer  writes   Forme   (Adam 

our/onM«  father)  and  Formeet. 
Fomter  la  fore,  (qt.)  and  maer  ov'maer,  Le. 
mort,  (qy.)    Fore^mott,  A.S.  For-mett,  fore,  and 
most,  (qT.)    More,  and  most,  fore,  ofore  or  b^ore  : 
either  in  space  or  time. 

FORMIDABLE,  a<i.  That  is  to  be  feared 
-ABLY.  or  dreaded;  that  causes  fear  or 

-ABLEMESS.  aflfright,  dread,  terror;  fearful, 
dreadful,  terrible. 
L.  Forwdriahilie,  -do;  which  Jul.  Seal,  thinka 
ia  so  called  i  formis,  that  is,  epectrU;  and  Jo- 
seph 8caL  from  the  aoctont  formua,  that  is,  caMm 
In- 

FORMOUS,*  ad.    Beautiful.— *CA«i«?«-. 
L.  Formoeua,  tnm  forma,  a  form,  (qv.) 

FORMULA,  s.  -AEY,  e.    A  fixed  or  esta- 
blished/orm,  order  or  method. 
■  L.  Formula,  from  forma,  uform,  (qv.) 


ii/\jLjc 


f^^ff-t 


FOR 


VOK 


FORNICATE,  v.    «  [She]  gives  up  her 

-ION.     hody  to  a  mercenary  whoredom  un- 

-OR.       der  those  formeated  arches  whkh 

RBS8.  she  calls  God's  house." — Miltcn, 
Vr-Fomi-quer ;  It  -ctire;  Sp.  -ear,  Fornicart  for 
meeekari,  layi  Voss.  was  unknown  to  the  andentt ; 
but  FomiXt  a  vault  or  cavern,  U  app.  both  bj 
Horace  and  Juvenal  to  a  brothei.  And  by  the 
writen  of  the  lower  aget,  Forniearia  dicta  wtere- 
trig,  quaB  tub  fomie*  prostare  tolet ;  a  hailot,  who 
prostituted  herself  under  areket. 

FOR^PASS,*  «.  To  past  firth,  to  pau 
along. — *Spetuer, 

FOR-PlNE,*p/.    Utterly,  thoroughly,  ex- 
tremely pined. 
*Chaueer,     J^bernlle.    Spemtgr. 

FORRAY,  V.  s.  -BB.  See  Foraob  ;  also 
Forray,  in  Jamieson. 

FOR-SAK£,«.    To  leave,  quit,  desert  or 

-BR.    relinquish;  and  thus — ^to  renounce, 

-INQ.  to  disavow,  to  deny.     **  Thou  maist 

nat^foJireii  [ntgan  non pouis]." — Chaucer, 

A.  8.  For-»aeam  ;  Sw.  Fir-»aka  ;  Dan.  Fwr- 
•ager;  D.  Veraaeehen.  For^  1.  e.forikt  and  see-an^ 
to  seek;  to  teek  forth  or  out,  awav  flrom;  and 
thus — to  go  away  or  depart  ftom.    Un- 

FOR-S  A  Y,"*  V.  To  May  forth,  out,  or  away 
from,  sc.  what  has  been  taid  ;  and  thus — 

To  renounce,  to  deny,  to  refuse,  to  for- 
bid.— *Speiuer. 

FOR-SHAPE,*  ad.     Out  of  thape ;  and 
thus,  as  Tjrrw.  says,  transformed. 
*ChaMeer. 

FOR-SHRUNK,o<.  Utterly  *Arw«*,  en- 
tirely ehrunk  up. —  Chaucer, 

FOR-SLACK,*  9.  To  be  or  cause  to  be 
utterly  tlack,  tlow  or  sluggish  ;  to  retard  or 
delay ;  to  procrastinate ;  and  cons,  to  lose 
or  let  slip,  sc.  the  time,  occasion  or  oppor- 
tunity.— *Foxe.    Spenser, 

FOR-SLOW,*©.     Utterly  to  slow  or  re- 
-SLOUTH.    tard.     See  Forslack. 
-8LUO,  V.     *  Common   in   old  writers,  from 
Chaucer  to  Dryden, 

FOR-SONGEN,»  pt.    Sung  firth  or  out ; 
and  thus — exhausted,  weary  with  singing. 
*  Chaucer. 

FOR-SOOTH,  av.  Utterly  sooth,  entirely 
true,  certainly  true. 

On  the  expression  in  B.  Jonson,  "A fir- 
sooth  of  the  city,"  Mr.  Gifford  remarks, 
**  By  this  petty  oath,  which  was  probably 
familiar  to  the  merchants  and  tradesmen's 
wives,  the  city  ladies  are  characterised  in 
many  of  our  old  dramas." 

FOR-SPEAK,  o.  To  speak  firth,  out  or 
away  from,  against,  sc  what  has  been 
spoken.  And  thus,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
the  opposite  to — ^To  bespeak : — To  forbid. 

FOR-SP£NI>,*v.  To  spend  firth,  to  spend 
utterly,  extremely:  and  thus,  as  Steevens 
saysi  to  wiste,  to  exhaust — *Shak, 
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FOR-STRAUGHT,*p<.  Uttotyi 
or  di'Straught,  (qv.) ;  quite  distractsl 
*Chaueer, 

FORrSWAT,  pt.     Sweated  utterly, 
tremely. 

FOR-SW£AR,«.  -iNa     To  abjnre; 

disavow,  deny,  reftise  or  renoonoe,  u( 

oath. 

To  alyure,  sc.  the  truth;  and  thi 

swear  falsely,  to  be  guilty  of  false 

or  perjury. 

A.  H.  Forswatrian ;  D.  Ver-tmttrtn;  8 v.  J« 
swtryat  Dan.  Foraoarer,  al^orare,  to  tttfan; 
swear  out  or  away  fhim. 

FOR-SWONK,*  pt,    Labouied  or 
utterly,  extremely. — *S^)enser. 
Swonk,  past  p.  of  swimk. ' 

FORT,  s.     A  strong  part  or  place, 

-ED.  strong  position  :  well  de&i 

-RESS.       and  secured. 

-RESSEDw    Fr.  Por<-ereiw ;  It  -*»sa ;  So.  ft 
forlaUxa,  hmu  'L.FartU.    Propugnaeohm 
locus  forU*  sea  munitos,  ». «.  a  drUtgtkr-^ 
we  use  In  the  same  sense.  See  To  Foarin. 

FORTH,  av.  -WITH.    Forih,  is-nnit, 

fh>m ;  through,  thoroughly ;  out  in  a 

course,  straight  on,  onwaid. 

Forth-wiih,  is  wUh-out,  sc  delay,  lotti 

time.     Vox    sand    elegantissima,  in 

opinion  of  Sk.    Forth  is  used  before 

words,  to  which  it  might  with  eqnii 

priety  be  subjoined.    As  fifih-Magt  i. 

bring  forth  or  out 

A.  8.  Forth  i  D.  Voordj  Ger.  Jori,  /art 
says  Sk.,  Arom  L.  Foria,fora»j  vd  jwrr*.  As 
&upa  (Tooke)  became  Dor.  ♦opo,  and  L 
■whence /or§$, /oris  !  and  whence  IL  Fnats, 
fuori,  and  Fr.  Fors.    And  of  Fr.  Poo,  eor 
tors  (by  their  Ikvonrlte  pronunciation  of  tk) 
forth.    (See  For,  in  Compoaitiom.)   Fan,  la 
passage   from   Chaucer,   (Rom.  of  the  w 
^*Loke  out  of  lend  thou  be  not /or*,"  I^Mk< 
terpreta  Fon,  forth.    Tyrw.  considen  It  to  H 
past  p.  (tf  Farf,  A.  S.  Far-am,  to  go. 

FOR-THINK,*  V.    To  grieve,  to  vex,  tol 
remt  or  be  sorry  for.  I 

^Not  uncommon  in  the  older  writen:  m^\ 
Uf,  Chaucer,  ^c, 

A.  S.  For-tkanean  /  pexperam  co^^^sniS'''jg^\ 
To  Mmk  wrong  or  raahly  eonoeralng  (aoy  ugg 
And  Sk. ;  molestaa  oogitatlones  haboie, tew 
troublesome  iko*^kts ;  and  thus,  doUrt,  to  p(^  I 

FORTIFY,  tr.    To  strengthen,  to  drt4 
-picATiON.  to  confirm,  to  assure,  to  enBi«| 
-PIER.         or  encourage. 

-TUDE.  Ft.ForHj^;  It.-«»«;^'Sftl 

-FTING.  FortiM,  strong,  andenlly  /JJJ* 
from  Gr.  'EpicTor,  ftom  4pY-ciy,  wpirtt  ^  vam,m 
defend.    Re*  Un- 

FORTILAGE,»«.    AUttleM(9*) 
*Spen»er. 

FORT-NIGHT, «.    Fourteen  nirfii* 
A.  8.  Feowertene,  {four,  and «»,)  and  att^iP* 

FORTRODDEN,' jrf-   ^^^l^^Hl^ 
or,  as  IV^rw.  says,  trodden  down.—  c»sbw« 


FOR 


FOU 


FW/rUIT/or.  Hqypening,  ftlling  out, 
-otTK  or  oonung  to  pus,  sc  without 
-ooiLT.  Uie  guidance  or  direction  of  an 
-ownss.  intwigent  cause ;  casual,  acci- 
•T.^  dentaL — ^Chaueer.     ^Forbet. 

Fnm  Jorfa.~roMt.  Fr.  Fort-mii;  IL  &  Sp. 
-•ato;  L.  ForimUmt;  (/on  i  ftrtmdo ;)  est  eaim 
fm,jnnt  xri  ftri,  as  things  happen  or  fall  out. 
SetnaTvaB. 

FORTUNE,  9.  s.  Good  hap,  good  luck ; 
•ITS.  any  hap  or  luck ;  success,  good 
-ATKLY.  or  bad;  anj  thing  happily  or 
-Aizuai.  lockilj  acquired,  attained  or 
•ABLE.*  possessed;  as  a  good  estate, 
'LBMa.^  riches,  wealth.  The  o.  To  for- 
-nE,t«.     tmne,  i»~ 

-ous.t  To  happen  or  cause  to  happen ; 
to  g^ve  luck  or  success  tOb 
*Bihk,  1551.  ^Spenser,  XChaucer. 
Wr.  Fwri^mm,  "umer  ;  It.  8p.  &  L.  Fortutuh  an- 
dm^  FcrUmmOt  from  forlis  or  /onus,  anciently 
fmHt  or  fartim*.  Forlnna  Kvp<«f,  bona  notat : 
priM  dieehaot.  Fan  foreliata^  L  e.  for*  btmat 
imUtif  dlxere  foirtmnu ;  [sed  caroxpifOTtxwc 
k  siiniflcatto,  ut  et  dt  adverso  eventu 
]— r««*.  And  thns  it  appears,  that 
fftmm,  (from  >brlt«,  strong,  and  so  fkr  goodt)  was 
«r%.  Bsed  adjectively  with  for$,  denoting  good 
lapk  gtod  luek ;  then  simply,  hap  or  luck.  (See 
faamr.;    Be- Com- In- Mis- Un- 

SONY y  ad.    JWr  times  fen. 

>FORUM,  t.     L.  Pomm.    Yarro  maintains, 

i  l^mdo,  because  people  brought  into  it 

tftrir salts  for  determination,  or  their  goods 

fer  sale ;  or  from  Joras,  because  it  was  in 

the  open  air.    See  Forensic.     Circum- 

lOR-WAKE,*  ff.  To  wake  utterly,  tho- 
IMgUy.—*  CAa«c«r.     Chwer. 

JORrWAKI>£R£D,*p^   Wander$d  omX, 
vnniy,  extremely,  to  an  extreme  degree. 
'CftsMcer.     iSJpMtffr. 

fOR-WARD,v.«.<MlMr.  To  put  or  place, 
-VAU&  to  more  or  bring,  to  or  towards 
-vau»-ei.  the/ws-part,  or yroa/ ;  the  van; 
-IT.  to    promote,    to    advance,    to 

-nsB.         hasten,  to  quicken,  to  use  or 
cnni(^  speed  or  despatch.    And  the  ad, — 
Quick,  hasty,  eager,  ardent ;  coming  on 
or  adfanctng  quicluy  ;  early ;  premature. 

D.  Twn  aaiito.  ForttHwd^  ("  ward,  the  Im- 
Miattveef  wardte*  or  weerrfteir,  to  look  at,  or  to 
dtaeet  the  viev.**— rooJfcf.  >-Hlirected,  straight,  to 
tte/orv-pat  or  IhmL 

?OR-WAST£»*  9.  To  thoroughly,  ut. 
My,  entirely  wm to. — *Spenter. 

lOR-WEAR,*  V.  -WORN,  ad.     To  wear 
ihonoghly ;  to  soeor  out 
*Ckmetr.  Bp.HalL 

FOR-WEARY,*  ad.      Thoroughly,  ut- 
1r^,  extremely  weary  ;  wearied  out 
^Ckaaeer.  Spemer.  Shak. 

FOR-WEEPED,*  />/.  Wept,  thoroughly, 
estrraiely. — *Oower.     Chaucer. 

FOR-WELKED,*  pt.  Thoroughly,  ut- 
Mfi  extremely  welked  or  wrinkled. 
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FOR-WITHERED,*  pi.     Thoroughly, 
utterly,  extremely  withered. — *  Mir.  for  Mag. 

FOR-WORD,*#.    A/w-^-aaid,  «i/br«.troth- 
ed  or  assured ;    already  promised,  cove- 
nanted or  agreed:    and  thus,  a  promise, 
covenant  or  agreement 
*  Chaucer.  Gower. 

A.  S.  Foreword,  forwordi  pactum,  fsBdos,  a 
hargaln,  a  league,  a  covenant,  a  condition,  an 
agreement;  D.  Veur-waerde.—Som. 

FOR-WOUNDED,*  pt  Thoroughly, 
utterly,  extremely  wounded. — *Chaueer. 

FOR-WRAPT,*  pt.   Thoroughly,  utterly, 
extremely  wrapped  ;  covered  or  concealed. 
'CAoacsr. 

FORYETE.    See  Forgrt. 

FOR-YIELD,*  V.  To  yield  firth  ;  yield 
uPi  P»y»  repay. — *0utuc€r. 

FOSS,  #.  -WAT.    A  ditch  or  dike. 

Fr.  Fotte;  L.  Fosmo,  a  ditch ;  fouum,  the  past 
p.  otfodere,  to  dig.    £f-  Re-fiMsion. 

FOSSET.     Properly  written  Faucet,  (qv.) 

FOSSIL,  s.  ad.  -IST.  By  recent  mineral- 
ogists FoeeU  appears  to  be  restricted  to 
such  forms  of  organic  bodies,  animal  or 
vegetable,  as  have  been  penetrated  by 
earthy  or  metallic  substances. 

Fr.  FotHU ;  L.  Fo$MU,  fosnk,  that  may  or  can 
he  digged  or  dug;  from  Fouum  the  poet  p.  of 
fod'ere,  to  dig. 

FOSTER.    See  Forester. 

FOSTER,  V.  To  feed;  to  nourish  or  to 
-ER.  mirse,  to  cherish;    to  rear  or 

-iNo.         train  up. 

-LINO.  A  fitter-brother, — one  fed,  nur- 
-AOB,  or  sed  as  a  brother ;  -faihcr, — one 
-IDOE.*  who  feeds,  rears,  as  2l  father  does. 
-E8Sfi.t       *ltalegh.     ^B.  Jofuon. 

A.  S.  Foitrian ;  D.  Voedtteren.  Frohably  the 
same  word  as  A.  8.  Fothre;  D.  Voederen,  to  fodder, 
to  feed  ;  Dan.  Foetrer.  In  A.  S.  Foeier-beam,  (or 
fotter-chUd ;)  foster-brother,  -feeder,  -moder. 

FOTHER.     See  Fodder. 

FOTHER,  s.    Fother,'-a,  weight,  relates 

(says  Ray)  properly  to  lead,  and  signifies 

a  certain  weight,  viz.  eight  pigs  or  1600  lbs. 

Tyrw.  says, — A  carriage  load ;  an  indefinite  • 

large  quantity. 

&. ;  A  fodder  or  /other  (from  Ger.  Fuder,y^ 
vectura,  or  as  much  as  can  be  contained  and  carried 
in  a  cart.  Perhaps  from  Ger.  Feuhren,  vehere,  to 
carry. 

FOUDRE,'  *.  FouLDER.t  "  Fr.  Fould- 
royer, — to  dart  or  cast  thunderbolts;  to 
strike,  bum  or  blast  with  lightning,"  (Cot) 
from  Fouldre  or  foudre,  a  thunderbolt,  and 
this  from  L.  Fulgur,  lightning. 
*Chaueer.  ^Spenser,     £n- 

FOUL,  V.  ad.  To  dirty,  to  pollute,  to  con- 
-LT.  taminate.  The  ad.  is  app.  more 
-NESS,  extensively; — 

Durty,  polluted,  impure ;  and  thns,  cons. 
disgustiPg,  ugly,  odious,  disgraceful :  op- 
posed to/oir,— as/o«i  weather,  foul  play. 
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Go.  JPicIt,  totidui;  Dan.  Fuuli  A.  8.  Fyt-an, 
ful-an,'  B.  FuffUn,  poUuere,  contominare,  to 
pollute,  to  contaminate,  to  JUe,  (qv.)    Un- 

FOUM ART,  •.  L  e.  Frnd-mart,    An  ani- 
mal (Sk.  thinks)  of  the  weasel  or  ferret 

kind. 

Mart,  or  Martin;  Fr.  Martin^  mart;  B^.Mar-ta; 
It.  -Mm;  Low  L.  MarieM.  Written  by  Walton, 
Fulimart,  (see  Fitch  at,)  and  bj  Jun.  Fmliwur. 

FOUND,  «.  To  put,  place  or  lay  deeply ; 
-ATiON.  to  place  or  lay  the  bottom, 

-ATIONLE88.  gTOund  or  basiSi  t.  e.  that 
-ER.  upon   which  any  thing  may 

^RESs.  stand,  be  raised  or  established, 

from  which  any  thing  may  rise  or  spring ; 
and  thus,  to  build  or  establish,  to  raise 
or  erect 

Fr.  Fond~er;  It.  •are;  8p.  Fundar;  L.  FundarCt 
which  (Voss.)inaybe  from  Or.  Y^vOot,  interpreted 
by  Hesychiut,  fia$oti  proftmditas,  depth.  Go- 
Pro- Re- Un- 

FOUND,  V.  To  melt  or  reduce  to  a  liquid 
-ER.       state,  to  pour. — *For(L 

-ERT.  F,^  Fon-drt;  It.  -deref  L.  Fumdtrt,  to 
-RESS.*  melt.    In-  Re- 

FOUNDER,  V.  -OU8.*  A  ship  is  said  to 
fimndtr,  when  she  goes  to  the  hotUn^ 

To  come  to  the  ground,  to  the  bottom ; 
to  sink ;  to  fall  ,*  to  fiul,  to  be  in  a  rained 
or  ruinous  state  or  conation. — *BvTk€, 

Fr.  Fondrt;  It.  Sfottdare.  (See  To  Foaxn.) 
8k.  glvei  two  reasons  for  deriving  flrom  the  same 
origin  as  the  v.  To  found;  one  is  sufficient.  Quod 
in  fundum  (i.  e.)  terram  cadit,  sc  equus ;  because 
he  (the  horse)  fUls  to  the  ground.  "His  hors 
lepto  aside,  axiA/^undred  as  he  lepe."— C!!lbaiic«r. 
Q.  Douglas  renders  mentemr-foundering. 

FOUNDLING,  ad,s.  le.  One  found,'  a 
child /otttMJ,  (previously  lost  or  exposed.) 
Dan.  Fundtn. 

FOUNT,  s,  (The  origin)  whence  the  water 

-AiN.         pours  or  wells  forth  from  the 

-AINLE88.  earth.     Gen.,  the  origin,  source, 

-FUL.  spring;  first  principle  or  cause. 

Fr.  Font-aint;  It.  -«,  -ana;  8p.  FuenU;  L. 
FonM.  Var.  says,  Fontf  undo  fundUur  e  terrft 
aqua  Tiva.    See  Fowt. 

FOUR,  s.    One  less  than^tw,  (qv.) 
Fourth.       Fourteen,— Four  and  texL 

FOUR-TEEN.  Goth.  Fidwor,  Jld*tr ;  A.B.F0over; 
-TEENTH.     D.  8c  Ger.  Fier ;  8w.  F^ra ;  Dan.^ore. 
The  JEoUans  (says  Jun.)wrote  vergga,  ttom  rer- 
rapa ;  whence,  he  thinks,  the  Goth.  Fidwor. 

FOURBE,  9.  Fr.  Fourbe,  is  a  wile,  guile 
or  deceit — Cot.  Denham  applies  the  word 
to  the  deceiver. 

FOUTY.  *.      Ft.  Foutu,-- Un  fiutu,    a 
scoundrel,  a  fellow  of  small  account — Cot. 
Dr.  Jamieson  gives  instances  of  the  usage 
of  this  word  in  Sc.  writers ;  it  is  stiU  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  England. 

FOWL,  V.  s.    That  which  flieth ;  a  bird. 
-iNo.   To  fowl, — to  hunt,  pursue,  destroy, 
-ER.    fowL 

D.  Tog-hel;  Ger.  -*/;  ^w.Fojfel;  J>Bn.Fugtt 
A.  8.  Fuff-el;  pa»i  p.  of  Fleog^n,  Jhlgan,  Jhgtan, 
▼olaie,  to  fly. 
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FOX,  «.  An  ammal,  which  may  be  w 
-ERY.  called  from  his  s^ess  and  cos- 
-Y.  ningy  or  from  his  rapadty. 
-ISH.  "  Fox  was  a  femiliar  and  fiToarite 
-LY.  expression  for  the  old  Eng.  weapon 
-SHIP,  the  broad-eword  of  Jonson's  dtj^ 
as  distinguished  from  the  small  (fineigs) 
sword." — Oiffordf  B.  Jonson.  Arcbdeaooa 
Nares  (Gloss,  ad  v.)  inclines  to  thmk  Ait 
fix  was  not  a  cant  term,  but  a  spedfie  dim 
for  some  kind  of  blade  mannfactoRd  k 
England ;  perhaps,  with  the  steel  hrowm^ 
which  might  gire  occasion  for  the  uoe: 
or  it  might  be  named  from  the  inventor. 

Goth.  Fauh;  A.  8.  F0X;  D.  Tm,  votte,  fotA{ 
Ger.  Fucks  ;  Serenlus  from  Su.  OoUi.  /ofs.  dea- 
peie.  And  Wach.  remarks,  that  the  Gu.Fdm, 
Is  firequently  dolo  capere;  and  jPeco,  dedym 
Goth.  Fiff-an,  inimldaas  exeroere.  A.  S.  ^-mt 
(whence  the  Eng.  Fot,)  may  te  the  zest  Ibe  Ai. 
Fox,  feax,  hair  (see  Faxxd^  has  sIm  tees  ufpd. 

FOX,  V.  (See  the  t.)  To  deceWe,  tp  ia- 
trap,  to  insnare ;  and  thus,  to  intooat^ 
to  make  drunk. 

FO  Y,  t.    Fr.  lfoy,—Faith. 

FRACT,*  V.  A 'breach  or  niptoK!^ 
-ION.  breaking  of  an  integer  or 

-lONAL.        whole  into  parts;  steps] 
-lous.  a  discontinuity.  Bsrrow  taai< 

-URE,  V.  s.    Fractiont,—Jraettd  niinbeit 

Frag-ilb.  Fr<^^,— that  can  or  vaajh] 
-ILITY.  broken;  easy  to  be  hwkei|^ 
-MENT.  brittle;  and fiierefore, iwk 
-MENTARY.  Froctious i  M  AfraeHoutmgk 
— ^a  temper  easily  disturbed  or  broken ;  m 
fill,  peevish:  a  word  common  hi  speeek 

*Shak. 

Frango,(Vou.)^Avafoitp-ato.   Ft 
Ii.  Fractio,  from  Fragere,froetmm,  to  ftr^ 
Yoss.  says,  may  either  be  from  tte  Hea 
rumpere,  frangert ;  or  from  the  Or. 'P»r*' 
•Po7-«,with/i>ref.    Pr«,  or /roe.  withMJ 
difference  of  cognate  /  for  ^,  is  Br9$t  km, 
B&KAK.    Am- In-  Con-  Be- 

FRAGOR,  9.     A  breach ;  a  rq>5J|* 

crash.     This  word    occurs   in  Hertaiw; 

Travels,  for^f^^rance ;  he  talks  of  tfce^' 

gour  of  gardens,  the  yr^or  of  mosk. 

Lw  fiiom  Frangtre,  to  break. 

FRAGRANT,  ad.  Breathing  ftA^ 
-AMTLY.  issuing  forth,  throwiiig  «*  •, 
-AMCB.  scent  or  odour;  sweet  teg, 
-ANCY.  sense  of  smelling;  sn  agww* 
perftmie,  odonfeions. 


It  Frofiraniet  L.  Fragmnt,  *««*•  JJJg 
firago,  toxfrango;  Voss.,  who  ■d'^.  ™jS 
on  1.  JEn. :  Quoties  isoeodium  siffBifiMra^^ 
/kOu  alitur,  per  I  (JUigrat)  djctoni;  fMf^ 
qaifiwitd  specie  major  est,  per  r  dktmai  iPW* 

FRAIL,  ad.  Easfly  broken;  J«^ 
-NEB8.  easily  overcome  or  persusoeaj^ 
-TY.       or  infirm,  unsteady  «  ttn^» 

Corrupted  from  FragOe,  (qv)  rr.  fjjg 
gUe;  It,  Frale,fmgih;  9^  Fimglli  i^"^^ 
that  can  or  ma^  be  broken. 

FRAIL,*.    A/r«l/ for  figs  or  i^Mj^ 

SocalledAA<V«f>'«^-  ^•'^'fTlSir 
—Mint.    BatBk.trul:    "     ~  •»■-*■— 

brlttleness  is  not 


,  truly  omuwm,  »«r 
at  all  a  chanM«eilttM 


FRA 
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ni  pnfen  fh»  U,  FrmM,  an  cafoMing  or  Inter- 
vesfinf  of  bows,  from  L.  FiapeUm,  (see  Fx.aoxi.- 
lATB,)  opccially  apn.  to  the  yine :  the  shoots  of 
the  Hoc  Tho  old  Ft.  Frajfel^  fiuiatu^  is  said  bf 
Bwtyifcit  to  be  a  baskafc  of  rashes.  See  Nurui 
sad  Jrs«r^«  •ofiblk  Woids. 

FRAISCHEUR,  «.  «« Fr.  Fraitcheur,-^ 
tKinet»,fittkaes$i  newness ;  lustiness."— 
C$t 

A  «wi  (Sk.)  which  I  hare  met  with  only  in  the 
EngSah  Siecioaaiy:  from  Fr.  Fraitchemr^  mode- 
file  eBobesa.    It  is  used  \xf  Dryden. 

PRAKNES.     See  Frbcklb. 

FRAME,  9.  «.  -ER.    See  To  Fouc 

A.  8.  Frammmm,  Iboers,  faeessere,  fonnace,  efllc- 
eie,  to  make,  to  frawte,  to  eflbct-^om.  Mis- 
Be- Un- 

PRAMPOLD,*  aJL  Rsy  says,  Frampald 
or  Framfard, — Fretful,  peevish,  gross,  fro- 
nid.    (See  Nares  in  v.  Also  Frump.) 

•ifoUamd.  Sutk, 

ftiAmpB  from  A.  8.  Frmmmiwd,  fro^ward^  (qv.) 

FRANCHISE,  «.  <.  od  -ment.  To  free, 
to  set  at  liberty ;  to  gvre  freedom  to,  to  en- 
iaw  with  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  a 
ftn  dtixen,  town,  or  state ;  to  endenizen. 

frmmdoMe,  in  Chaucer,  is,  (as  Tyrw.  in- 
terprets \i,y—framknes9i  generosity.  "  To 
A»  io  hig^  a  cherlish  wretchednesse,  ageins 
fimmcUae,  and  alle  gentillesse." 

Vt.  Frmmekir;  It  Franeare.  SpeL  says,— 
frma^  qoad  ferwmei,  L  e.  /«roce«.  Juo., — Franc, 
iiftwihui  genteflraweoriiat.  Sk.,  Franei;  nnde, 
K  soat,  ortnm  est  Frttmerum  et  Frandm  nomen, 
i>fi>*i<sfai  <dim  gentis  insignem.  See  Fbavk. 
Sb-  £b-  or  la- 

'  FRANGIBLE,  ad.  -bilitt.    That  can  or 
■sy  be  broken. 
Ie.  FrmM0ible;   L.  Frmgeret   to  break.     See 
lustu;.    Un- 

fcRANION,  «.    A  comnanion. 

Mr.  Todd,  (Spenser,  toL  lit.  p.  283,)  quotes  from 
H(rvBOd*s  Edward  IV. :  •*  He's  a  i^ank  franUm,  a 
■eny  oompanion,"  ftc  And  it  may  be  frmn 
A.  S.  Frmmt  a  friend. 

FK,  «.     A  #Vini^,  or  Frendi  coin. 
.yawBuu  Frameiemt. 

FRANK,  V. «.  odL  "  FranJt,  free;  at  liberty; 
'LT.  snlject  unto  no  man ;  exempt  from 
-HBsa.  subsidies,  duties,  or  services ;  also, 
frmk^  labetsl,  boontifiil,  courteous,  gra- 
dons ;  also,  valiant,  har^,  bold,  courage- 
'  MIS ;  slso,  plain,  round,  open-hearted ; 
linoere,  honest" — CoL 

To  fiwdt, — to  free,  sc  letters  or  other 
ttigs  from  payment  of  postage  or  other 


AJnmki — a  letter,  &o.  go  freed.     See 

ItePaAiicHisa.     Fr.  Frame.     Cot  frdhr  ex- 
yUtt  the  usages  ottbo  ad.  Frane,  m.  framMe,  t 

HlAKK,  St.  ad,  -LY.  "Fr.  Franc,— a 
fink  or  stye,  to  feed  and  fiitten  hogs  in." 
•-OA  k  frank  ojfraneh, — a  place  where 
nitDals  $cn  freely  fed,  liberaliter  saginan- 
lot.  To  JroHk  fowl, — to  stuff  or  cram  fowl ; 
fan  the  odL  Frank,  free ;  qd.  birds  freely 
Wt--5Sir.  Perhi^s  Eng.  Ramk,  adj.  may  be 
oS  origin. 
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FRANKINCENSE,  #.  Mine,  says, 
Franke  incense,— free  incense.  To  the  same 
purport,  Sk.  and  Jun.  Incense  freely  and 
liberally  offered. 

FRANKLIN,  *.      "There  is  scarce  a 

small  village  in  which  you  may  not  find  a 

knight,   an  esquire,   or  some  substantial 

householder,  conunonly  called  Afrankleyne ; 

all  men  of  considerable  estates." — Fartescue. 

From  Frank,  (qy.)  Sk.  savs,  LiberiuSf  Ubertinnst 
munlceps.  And  Spel.— Qui  Uberi  tenet ;  llbertus, 
municeps. 

FRAPE,  s.  Heame  says, — Frape,  clutter, 
-LER.  hurly  burly ;  from  Fr.  Frappi, 
-LINO,  struck,  knockt,  rapt,  &c  Bidlo- 
-PBT.  kar, — Frape,  a  company,  a  rabble. 
Giffinrd, — ^that  Frapler  is  a  quarreller,  a 
bully. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  Frapper;  and  of  the  etym.  of 
Fraptr,  Men.  acknowledges  that  there  exists  a 
great  diversity  of  opinions ;  the  A.  S.  Rap-an,  fre- 
mere,  is,  perliaps,  the  true  origin.    See  F. 

FRATERNAL,  ad.  Fraternal,— of  or 
-N-iTY.  pertaining  to  brothers  or  bre- 
-IZE,  V.  thren,  to  brotherhood ;  to  those 
-ZZATION.  united  or  conjoined  as  brothers 
-XZBR.        or  brethren  ;  brotherly. 

To  fratennze,  is  a  word  revived,  not 
created,  during  the  Fr.  Revolution.  Cot 
says, — 

"Fratemizer, — to  fraiemize,  concur  with, 

be  near  unto,  agree  as  brothers." 

Fr.  FrtUem^;  It  -ale;  Sp.  -a/;  L.  Fratemtu, 
team  Fratretf  a  broth-et.    Coa- 

FRAUD,  t.  Deceit,  guile,  cheating, 
-FUL.         treachery. 

-FULLY.  Upon  the  word  Fraud,  in  Milton's 
-UL-ENT.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  7,  Richardson 
-EMTLY.  (followed  by  others)  remarks, 
-ENCfi.  that  "  Milton,  who  so  constantly 
-ENCY.  makes  L.  or  Or.  of  Eng.,  does  it 
here,  and  extends  the  idea  to  the  misery, 
the  punishment,  consequent  upon  the  de- 
ceit, as  well  as  the  deceit  itsel£"  The  word 
in  Milton,  ("And  intoyroiMi  drew  many,") 
has  no  other  meaning  than  in  other  writers, 
— viz.  deceit,  treachery. 

Fr.  Fraud*;  It  Framde,  frode;  L.  Fraut,  (Le. 
Frauds^)  of  uncertain  origin.  May  it  not  have 
sprung  flfom  the  A.  8.  lUttf-um,'-^9av,  ravt  rav-td, 
roe^d,  rand,  with  tbe  pref  A«  changed  into  p,  ph, 
ft  and  have  been  orig.  app.  to— violence,  violent 
robberg.    De- 

FRAXJGHT,  V.  ad.  s.  -age.    To  load  or 

lade,  to  fill  with  a  load,  to  burthen,  to  fill 

completely ;  to  charge,  to  surcharge. 

D  FraekUn,  veetare,  portare;  Ger.  FreOer,  one- 
rare;  Fr.  Freter,  (which  Casen.  derives  firom  L. 
Fritum.)  Low  L.  Frtitart.  Cot  says,  "To  hire 
a  ship  of  burden ;  and  to  fraught  or  load  her, 
hired.      (See  FaxxoRT.)    The  edition  of  Chancer 

? noted  by  Jun.  reads,  "  Frei  her  shlppes  new." 
►ver-  Un- 

FRA  Y,  V.  #.  -INO.  To  rub,  to  ruffle,  to  put 
out  of  order,  to  disorder,  to  confuse  or  con- 
found, to  disturb,  to  harass  ;  to  raise  a 
broil  or  quarrel,  to  quarreL    And,  cons. — 


/*     vf 
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to  alann,  to  terrify,  to  niie  apprehensions 
of  danger. 

Bale  wiites,  To  fray-bug,  i.  e.  to  alarm 
with  trngit  (qv.) 

A  deer  is  said  to  fray  her  head,  when  she 
rub*  it  against  a  tree  to  cause  the  outward 
coat  of  her  new  horns  to  fall  off;  and  Fray- 
ing»,  are  the  parts  so  rubbed  or  frayed  off. 

Fr.  Pran-tr,  -enr,  ^^tfragvr^  (Men.)  also  fmytr. 
Fruf,  8k.  •ays,— nobif  dicittxr  de  panno,  qui  at- 
tiitu  vel  eomplicaturft  dehiscit ;  from  Fr.  Fraytr, 
•trictly,  to  nate  upon,  to  rub,  to  raise  or  rulBe  by 
rubbing  ;  m>m  L.  Frieare.  And  see  Dsi-aay. 
Af-£f- 

FRAYNE,*  V.    To  ask,  seek,  inquire. 
*Chaucer,    Gower.    Fabyan.     Warner, 
A.  8.  Frtegnrian^  to  aak.  to  inquire,  to  leek.   In 
Lancasbire,— to/rayjif;  D.Fraephen;  Gvc.Frag- 
en;  Sw. Fr€egHi.-—Som.Juu. and Sk.    SeeFaAVS, 
in  Jamieton. 

FREAK,  «.  App.  to — A  sudden,  wanton 
-ISH.  whim,  or  caprice ;  a  flighty  hu- 

-ISHNE88.  mour  or  fancy. 

Oer.  Freekf  too  free,  loosed  from  fear  or  sbame. 
Wackier;  who  adds, — Anglo  Saxones  tiberum 
dicunt,  Freaky  freoh.  (Also  Frig.'S  8k.  calls  it  an 
act— insolent,  daring,  and  unexpected. 

FREAK,  0.     A  spot,  eaten  into  the  skin ; 

Freckle,  and  gen. — a  spot. 
-ED.  To  freak, — to  spot,  to  colour  with 

various  spots,  to  variegate. 
Perhaps  flrom  It.  Freg-are;  L.  Frieare,  to  rub. 
In  Ger.  Fleekf  is  «wcM/a,  a  spot— See  Waeh.  In 
Chaucer,— ^raJb«fM  otFrekemt^  (which  Tyrw.  says, 
is  Sax.)  are  spots ;  Dan.  Fregm.  In  the  North  of 
England,  FUeked  is  tpotted^  and  Frttten  also ;  as— 
wtck'fretUn,  i.  e.  tpolted  with  the  small  pocks.— 
See  Oros*  and  Brocket.  The  Go.  Fr«t-an,'  A.  S. 
Frat-a»  or  frttan,  to  eat,  to  prey  upon,  may  be 
the  origin ;  thus,— pock-/''«<<*«f  may  be,  eaten  by 
the  small  pocks;  eoien  in  spots,  and  thus,— 
jotted,    Be- 

FREE,  V.  ad.  To  liberate  or  deliver,  sc 
-DOM.  from  bound  or  limit,  from  confine- 
-ER, «.  ment  or  restraint,  from  custody, 
-LT.  from  slavery;  and  thus, — to  loose 
-NESS,  or  release,  from  the  power  or  pos- 
session of;  to  let  loose,  to  make  clear,  quit 
or  rid  of ;  to  clear,  quit  or  exempt 

Free,  ad. — Frank,  liberal,  generous,  boun- 
teous, kind  ;  and  it  may  also  be  supplied  by 
certain  negatives : — 

Unbounded,  unlimited,  unconfined,  un- 
constrained, unreserved,  unrestricted,  un- 
compelled,  uncontrolled. 

Free  is  much  used  pre£ ;  tA,Free'hold,8fc, 

Go.  Fri^a  ;  A.  8.  Freak,  freok^  frig  ;  liber,  in- 
genuus,  qui  sui  generis  eat.— £oa».  D.  Vrii, 
wrijen  ;  Ger.  Frei  ;  8w.  Frg  ;  Dan.  Fri.  Wach. 
thinks  the  Thracians  or  Phrygians  were  first 
authors  of  the  word.  The  A.  8.  v.  is  Freoleian ; 
8w.  Frcelsa,  llberare,  to  free,  to  liberate.  £n- 
Over- 

FREEZE,  V,  -INO.     To  bind  a  fluid  or 

liquid  substance  into  a  solid  by  cold ;  to 

congeal ;  to  chilL 

Aj3.  Ffy«an,  gelare ;  D.  Vrieeen ;  Ger.  Frieren; 
Dan.  Fryeer.    Bee  Feost.    En-  Un- 

FREIGHT,  or  Fraioht,  «.  t.  Fraught 
-AOE.  is  in  common  use  as  a  o.  Gen. — to 
-er.     load,  &&    See  Fraught. 
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Frantic. 

-LY. 
-ALLY. 


-ATION. 
-ATIVE. 
-BR. 
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Freight,  v.  s. — ^now  usually  restricted  to 
the  lading,  &c.  of  a  ship. 

FREM'D,*  ad.    ForoM,— strange. 
*  Chaucer.     Spenser. 

A.  8.  Frewtd ;  D.  Vremd.  Dan.  Fremmed ;  A.  8L 
Fremd^n;  D.  Vremden^  to  estrange,  to  aUniaie. 
Ray  derives  from  the  pr.  From,  from.  See  slso 
Jamieson  in  v.  Frempl.  Spenser  writes  Frame, 
which  his  Gloss.  E.  IL  thinks  is  a  cacmptkii  of 
Forrene. 

FRENCHIFY,  v.  To  act,  to  make  uy 
thing,  after  the  manner  of  the  Frendu 

FRENZY,  *.  Also  written  Phrensu,  (qv.) 
-ICAL.  A  disease  of  miud ;  deUriom; 
-N-ETic.  raving ;  a  paroxysm  approachiog 
to  raving  madness. 
Fr.  Frhde-ie  ;  It  -l«  ;  Sp.  4  ;  L 
Phremtie ;  Or.  ♦pcwTit,  from  ^fm, 
the  mind.  It  is  (Mins.)  a  deUrima 
of  the  mind,  arising  with  an  seats 
ibver  from  an  Inflammation  of  the  brain,  exctttt 
membranes.  And  Voss.  awo  roe  0pcv-«r,  hoe  est, 
metiie,  quia  in  e&  semper  men*  laeditur;  beesaas 
in  it  the  mind  is  always  diseased. 

FREQUENT,  «.  ad.  To  come  or  go  te 
-ENTLY.  often,  in  common  ;  to  viaft 
-ENCB.  much,  resort  to — many  thaoi 

-ENCY.  in  numbers. 

-ENT-ABLE.    Ft.  Friquent^er  ;  Shp. -cr  ;  It  ft  L 
Frequemtare,  from  Frequent.  Fem 

Suem,  {<x  fert  qui)  quB  oportct,k 
Wequene.^Var.  lib.  tL  V««u 
cannot  coincide.  He  suggests  iM 
eociM,  from  eoetjc,  might  fonneriy  be  used  p» 
Mud  e$ee  ;  and  that  from  Feri,  (p)urimnai,)  s^ 
eociw,  might  arise  Freeoene  or  Freenam.  l*- 
Over-  Un- 

FRESCO.  See  Fresh.  Bacon  wrilfll 
Freiocur, 

FRESH, ». «.  ad.  Cot  says,— Fr.  /Vw,  m, 
-EN,  o.   fresche,  f. ;  new,  fresh,  recent,  rw, 

g'een ;  sound,  lusty,  newly  cofl% 
tely  done ;  also,  cool ;  ti\ao,frtdif 
or  without  salt     To  which  laf 
be  added, — 
Having  the  bloom  or  vigour  of  any  thtig^ 
new  or  young ;  and  thus,  blooming,  rigf- < 
rous,  brisk  or  frisk,  (qv.) 

To  fresh,  (now  rv-fresh,) — ^to  invigonl^. 
to  recruit,  to  renew  the  strength,  the  ^iritii 
to  brisken. 

Freshes, — ^springs,  floods  of fivsh  water. 

*MUton. 

A.  8.  Feree ;  D.  Vereek  ;  Ger.  Frieek  ;  8w.  Fl0^ 
Dan.  Friek,  ad.  fritker,  e.  to  freshen,  or  rcAeA) 
Ft.  Fre»t  fraie  ;  It.  &  8p.  Freeeo.  The  It  Ffum 
is  thus  traced  by  Men.  from  L.  Frigue  :^frigl^ 
frig»di,frigidieeu»,frigdieeu*,fregdieene,freibm» 
freeeue,  freeeo  !  or  else  ttma  Frigo,  fiisi,  JW™* 
frieeum.  Other  etymologists,  from  Fireteen*.  tm 
is  not  pleased  with  either,  but  suggestt  aeHitlg 
else.  Wach.  observes,  that  the  woid  perhaps  bil 
reference  to  cold,  (ad/H^aw,)  by  which  theti^ 
of  natural  things  is  preserved ;  and  thinks  tt^ 
Ger.  Fffeck  may  be  from  Frieeen,  ftigere,  (m 
FnassK,)  and  properly  slgaity  frigSdue,  eocitjm 
thence  transferred  to  reeena,  a  state  in  «WA 
things  are  preserved  in  eoolneee.    Re- 

FRET,  V.     To  eat,  to  gnaw,  to  conA 

-FUL.  to  wear  or  rub ;   and  met  19 

-FULNESS,  ruffle,  to  chafe,  to  vex,  to  ^ 

-TER.  upon.    See  Freak,  FkfiCKi& 

-TING.  Go.  FreUm;  A.  S.  Frtelun,  >M0f 


-INQ. 
-LY. 
-NESS. 
-ET.* 
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D.  Fntnt  •?«»«,  fnHem  ;  Otr.  I'rcMM,  to  eat, 
to  dmnr,  to  prey  upon.  Jtm.  says,  he  thiaks 
tkat  Fret  -wn  &nnerqr  used  for  eopudere,  rodere, 
mmdiwae,  fio  «■<,  to  gnaw,  to  chew  or  chaw ;  and 
aftetvn^  waa  traasfemd  to  thoce  whose  bitter 
cares  eonode  their  irritated  mind,  mordent  atque 
anedmit.  A  frtifut  man,  like  the  eoTlons  man 
ia  Eonina,  fa  one.  Ipse  suum  cor  edetu.  FreUf  he 
adds,  the  £ng.  apply  ad  anlmum  aegT<^  ferentium 
afiqvid,  qood  minimi  posaunt  concoqaere,  to  the 
miad  of  those  who  bear  impattemtif  any  thing 
whidi  ttqr  cannot  digest.    At-  Un- 

FR£T,  9. 9,  -isB,*  «.  To  cat  or  carve  into 
many  ptrts,  which  rise,  jet  forward  or 
pnrjeet 

Frtt,  (in  Muaic,  probably  from  the  It 
iVoiiD))--*  break  or  stop  to  the  continuity 
of  Mnmd. — *  North. 

Joa  tiUaks,  ftom  A.  8.  Frat-wiaUf  omare,  ador- 
BSie,  czoraaie,  to  trim,  to  deck,  to  adorn,  to 
faraisk.  8k. — from  It.  FraUo,  fraeiutt  as  it  is  a 
kiad  of  votk  diatinguiahed  by  frequent  fraeiuret 
sad  indsiona;  or  by  being  broken  or  cut  into 
iiaiijparta. 

FRETE,  or  Frst.    See  Frith. 

RIABLE,  atL  -ilitt.  That  can  or  may 
be  separated  or  sundered ;  easy  to  be  sun- 
dered or  reduced  to  small  particles ;  easily 

crambled. 

tt.  FHaNe  ;  L.  FriabUU,  from  friaret  to  sepa^ 
maersoader.    Un- 

'.  FRIAR,  s.     Gen.  app.  to— A  brother  of 
.    -LT.      a  religious  order  or  community. 

-iwa    pf^  Ft^ei  It.  FnU;  L.  Proler,  a  brcH 
-T.        ther.    IHa- 

F&IBBLE,  9.  «.   -ER.     To  be  weak,  to 
act  weakly,  friTolously,  triflingly,  idly ;  to 
Crile: 
Gnrapted  from  Fr.  JVteots.    See  Fbiyolods. 

FRI-BORGH,  f.    "  Every  hundred  was 

divided  into  toanj  Jreeborgt  or  tithings  con- 

nting  of  ten  men,  which  stood  all  bound 

&r  the  other."— 5;)eiL 

A.  8.  Fffknrhf  flde-juaaor :  from  A.S.  Freo^  liber, 
flis;  and  terA,  vaa,  a  seeurity.  See  BoaocoH  ; 
sad  Me  also  FriborgOt  in  Spel.  Oloss. 

FEICASSEE,  o.  «.  or  Fricass.  To 
ptrcli,  to  dry,  to /rv. 

Award  (SIl  )  late^  mtroduced  into  onr  country. 
Vnm.  Vx.  Ftkuueft  from  r.  Frieauer;  and  this 
ftomli.  Frifsr^qd.  eibm»friam*,fii*wra,friacatnnu 

:FRICATION,'  *.  Sir  T.  Elyot  has  a 
Yuc-Tf05.  chapter  "  Of  fricagiett  or  rub- 
-Acz,  or  bynges."  And  B.  Jonson  ap- 
-Atis,  pears  to  use  the  word  Fricace  m 
n  ciactly  similar  manner,  though  by  some 
•Imposed  to  apply  it  to  the  medicament 
fwkhed. 

ffkUon, — a  rubbing,  or  motion  of  one 
ormore  things  in  close  contact  with  others. 

*Aaeofi.  Brown. 

lb  FHeors,  Memium,  frietmm,  to  rub,  (which 
TsaL  derives  from  the  Chaldee  and  Syr.) 

FRIDAY,  e.  A.  S.  Frige^tUegj  D.  Vnid- 
diyA;  Gcr.  Frep-tags  which  Wach.  thinks 
b  10  called  from  FHga,  the  wife  of  Woden 
nd  mother  of  Thor,  from  whom  Wedneadvy 
ttd  2*Aiirsday  are  respectively  named.   See 
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also  Mareschal  on  the  word  Frieg-daeg ; 
and  Ferstegan.  Jun.  (Gloss.  Goth.  409,) 
from  a  dei^  called  Friceo,  whose  province 
it  was  to  bestow  peace  and  pleasure  upon 
mortals. 

FRIDGE,  V.  -INO.    To  rub,  to  rub  to  and 
fro ;  to  move  to  and  fro. 

'•  To  fridge  otfrig  about,  from  A.  S.  Fric-an,  to 
danoe.'*-^A.  It  is  from  It.  Freg-are  ;  L.  Frie-are, 
tomb. 

FRIEND,  V.  s.    To  act  as  h  friend  or  well- 

-LESs.  wisher,  as  one  who  loves,  who 

-LY,  ad,  av,   wishes  well ;  who  would  bene- 

-LiLT.  volently  serve  or  fitvour,  sup- 

-LiNEss.         port  or  protect 

-SHIP.  Go.  Friffonde;   A.  S.  Frtond;   D. 

Friend,  Manifestly  (saya  Jun.)  from  the  Go. 
FrigoHt  to  love,  whose  pi.  Itfrigonds,  loving.  And 
Tooke,—"  Friend,  i.  e.  friand,  fir«ond,  the  p.  p.  of 
Friant  freon^  to  love,  means  (subaud.  any  one, 
some  one,)  loving."  Upon  this  pt.  the  o.  To  friend 
has  been  formed ;  Befriend  is  now  the  usual  word. 
Af-  Be-  Un- 

FRIEZE,  9,  -ED.    A  warm  cloth  of  coarse 
manufacture. 

D.  FrUe,  friee;  Fr.  FrUu^  drap  de  frine;  Sp. 
Frita^  perhaps  so  called  from  the  JPrMaaf,  (in 
Friez-land.)    See  Men.  and  Sk, 

FRIEZE,  or  Frize,  ».    In  Architecture, 

the  flat  member  which  separates  the  archi> 

trave  from  the  cornice. 

Ft.  Friee;  It.  Fregio;  Sp.  PH«o,  which  Men. 
thinks  may  be  from  L.  Pkrggiones,  k  Phrpgiie, 
who  were  the  reputed  inventors  of  ornaments  in 
dress,  architecture,  Src.    Be- 

FRIGATE,  s.     "  Commissioner  Pett  in- . 

vented  that  excellent  and  new  ornament  of 

the  navy  which  we  call  frigate" — Evelyn, 

Fr.  Friga-U;  It.  -te;  Sp.  Fragata;  which  (8k. 
thinks)  may  be  from  It  Fregare^  to  rub  or  polish ; 
or  fr^fiare,  to  adorn ;  a  ship  much  rubbed  or 
polished,  or  adorned.  Wach.  from  Go.  Farjan, 
remigrare,  to  move  with  oars ;  but  a  name  so  ori- 
ginating would,  as  Ferrarius  objects,  apply  to  all 
vessels  moved  with  oars.  It  has  perhaps  the  same 
origin  as  Brig^  or  corrupted  fimm  Brig  by  change 
of  B  into  the  cognate  F. 

FRIGHT,  V.  s.      To  feel  or  cause  the 

-EN.  feeling  or  sensation  of  dread  or 

-PUL.  terror ;  to  terrify. 

-FULLY.       Fright'Jul,  (as  in  Browne,) — 

-FULNESS.  fiM  cfthe  sensation  of  fright  or 

terror ;  (fearful.)    In  Ford,— fiill  of  things 

or  appearances  which  cause  the  sensation 

of  fright  or  terror  ;    (dreadful.)       "  See 

how  me  frig^ful  beards   run  from  the 

wood." — Browne,     **  When  first  they  ven- 

tur'd  on  k  frightful  shore." — Ford, 

Go.  Faurhtan  ;  A.  S.  Friktan,  terrere,  to  fridti 
or  agridkt^  to  terrify,  frighten  or  make  agteiid.— 
Som.  D.  Frvchten ;  Ger.  Furehten  ;  Bw.  Frukia ; 
Dan.  Frgghter.    Af-  Un- 

FRIGID,ad    Chill  or  cold;  met  without 
-ITY.  yivacity  or  liveliness,  sensi- 

-LY.  bility  or  spirit ;  dull,  heavy, 

-NESS.  torpid. 

-OORIFIC.  p,,  Proid;  It.  ft  Sp.  Frigido;  L. 
-OEFACTIVE.  FrigiduSj  from  Frigere,  which 
(Voss.  says)  ia  either  from  Gr.  'Pcy-civ,  rig-ere^  to 
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itiffen,  or  from  «p<Kfi,  thiidderiog.  PerfaopfGo. 
Bairg-an,  A.  S.  Birg^n,  tO  Btrengthen.  /n-frlgi- 
date,  A#-fdgerato. 

FRIM,  ad*    Grose  sayi, — "  Handsome, 

rare,  well-liking,  in  good  case ;  as,  a  Jrim 

tree  or  beast,  a  thriying  tree  or  beast," 

(North.)  "Drayton. 

la  A.  S.  Frtowit  or  fireawMct  ^  strong,  stoat— 

FRINGE,  9.  9,  -T.  •'  Fr.  Prangert-^lo 
fringe,  to  edse  or  set  with  fringe ;  alao,  to 
crumple,  wnmple,  jag  or  snip  on  the 
edges."— Co*. 

Vr.  Fran-f  ;  It  -gia  t  Sp.  -in  t  D.  -gfg,  firenglt ; 
Dan.  Fr^nu;  Oer.  Franttn,  which  Waeh.  would 
derive  from  Gr.  UtpiCto^Sat,  eingere,  eircumdartt 
inserto  «  /  Others  derive  the  word  Fringt  from 
L.  FinArUt.    See  Fm saxATE.    Be- 

FRIPP£R,«.-T,«.ad  A  dealer  in  things 
worthless ;  flimiture,  clothes,  or  other  ar- 
ticles. "  Which  kind  of  collectSons  are  like 
a  fripper*%  or  broker's  shop,  that  hath  ends 
of  every  thing,  but  nothing  of  worth." — 
Bacon.  On  Learning,  by  G.  WatU. 

From  Fr.  Fripper-U;  It  -io,  a  shop  for  worn- 
out  clothes.  From  L.  Frivolum,  worthlcM,  (see 
FRITOX.OU8,)  Voes.  deduces  Frivokuii^  sellers  of 
worthless  ftuniture,  clothes,  9ce.  And  hence  may 
the  Fr.  8t  It.  have  spnuig.--4See  Sk. 

FRISK,  ».  aeU  t.  "  Fr.  Fritque,  ^ frisk, 
-AL.*  lively,  jolly,  blithe,  briek,  fine,  spruce, 
-ER.     g*y-" — Co/. 

-  FUL.  To  fritk, — ^to  dance  britkly  ;  to  jump, 
-INO.  leap,  skip  or  caper,  gaily,  blithely, 
-T.       frolicsomely. — *B.  Jonson. 

8k.  (without  noticing  A.  8.  Frie-ian,  laltare,) 
says,  from  It  .FHssore,  alacriter  ssltitare;  ana 
this  from  Fr.  Fritguct  alaoer,  vividus,  agiUs,  lastus. 
Brigk  and  Frisk  are  probably  the  same  word ;  dif- 
fering only  In  theftrst  letter,  (the  cognates  b  and  /;) 
and  Fr§^  seems  only  to  dlflfer  in  the  application. 

FRITH,  i.  An  outlet ;  a  paasaffe  put 
8k.  says,  Frith,  aeslusrium,  from  L.  Freium; 
but  as  the  word  exists  neither  in  It  nor  Fr.,  this 
is  very  improbable ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks, 
that  Freium  itself  may,  with  more  probability,  be 
viewed  as  orig.  Oo.  The  8w.  Fiaerd,  Ihre  thinks, 
may  be  from  Faro,  profldsd,  sea  terri,  sive  mari, 
and  thus,  iMe<^ar«.  PHIA  or /rM  seems  properly 
app.  to  an  outlet  or  passage  out,  from  A.  S.  v. 
Far-an,  to  go ;  of  which  Ford,  (qv.)  is  the  pa$tp. 
Hackluyt  writes,  "Fret,Jrete,  or  straight,  of  M»* 
gellan  ;^'  and  Sir  T.  Brown,  "  strsit,  fret,  or  chan- 
nel,*' Immediately  from  L.  Fretum, 

FRITH,*  s,  -T.t  A  wood ;  because  among 
the  Saxons  woods  and  groves  were  esteemed 
sacred,  and  considered  as  the  places  of 
asylum  or  sanctuary,  (Sk.)  in  which  those 
who  fled  to  them  were  saved  harmless. 

*Fabyan,  Dravton.     ^Shelton. 

A.  8.  FtOhrian  is — protegere,  immunem  vel 

3nletum  prsstare,  vel  custodire ;  to  protect,  to 
efend,  to  acquit  keep  and  save  harmless,  se- 
cure.—iSoin.  And  from  this  «.  the  «.  Frith,  as  8k. 
thinks,  was  app. — as  above. 

FRITINANC ¥,•  *.  L.  Fritinmre  ;  formed 
from  the  sound.     Spoken  of  swallows  and 
.  other  small  birds. — Foss,     *Brown. 

FRITTER,  V.  s.    A  fntter,—uky  thing 
smaXl—'fried, 
To  fritt€r,'^to  prepare  in  small  portions 
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for  frying  ;  and,  gen.  to  ledooe  to  mm 
partides. 

Fr.  Friisau  ;  frUvre,  a  frying ;  Jrii,  ftied. 
Frire,  to  frg,  (qv.) 

FRIVOLOUS,  od.    Weak,  triflmg,  mQc] 
-OU8LT.      of  no  value,  no  stsbility. 

-OUSNE88.  pr.  Fritoirs;  It  ft  8p.-o;  L 
-ITT.  wolms.     Voss.  adopts  the  etja. 

BudoBus,  >W«rc  i.  e.  contereie,  to  broiie,  to  a 
ble;  frivoluwh  being  equivslent  \o  friabili, 
may  be  bruised,  broken,  or  enmiUed ;  and  t 
infirm,  weak,  of  no  value.    Bee  Faissis, 
Fairraa. 

FRIZZ,  V.  "Fr-is-iwr,— to>msfc,«  . 
-ZLB,  r. «.  curl,  (as  water,)  blosm  on  by  i 
-LINO.        gentle  wind,  ruiBe,bnid.'' 

•ZEUR,  or    Yi.  Fris-€r ;  Sp.  -or  ;  D.  -ern. 
-SEUR.  the  «.  FritM,  (y.)  Br.  Fri»$, 

thinks  the  v.  is  rarmed. 

FRO,  oo.    In  old  writers,  snd  still  in 
mon  speech,  Fro  is  used  as  a  pr.;  it  is 
constant  use  adverbially,  in  oppositioa 
To.    See  From. 

FROCK.  #.  An  upper  ganncBtM 
sc.  to  cover  the  whole  body,  or  the  xoi 

the  clothing. 

Men.  from  L.  FloeeMs;  Voss.  (nwre|«tawy 
Bk.'s  opinion)  from  Ger.  Bock;  but  vbsBei, 
adds,  to  roc*  f— -from  A.8.irrwa,t«gew,tper 
qd.  wr«oe,  tegumentum,  a  covering.    vo«. 
Vit  c  «)  calls  it  vestfa  monschsjto.   (leti" 
RocKST.)     SpeL  also  has  said.  Idem  fcrte 
Boeeut.    The  London  labouring  people  it  tUi 
caU  the  garment  which  they  draw  oa  om 
other  clothing,  a  froe.—SpeL  Gloss.  ARh. 

FROE,  s.    App.  by  Drayton,  Been,  ft 
and  others,  to  — a  Bacchanalisn  w"* 
Mr.  Brocket  says,  — a  riatteni,^ 
female;  Oroae,— an  idle,  dirty 
From  D.  Frow;  Ger.  Frmh  s  wo«nsa. 

FROG,  s.  -HOOD.    An  animsL 

A.  8.  I'mcco,  /roc«;  D.  >^«•«^•  ^'JS 
Dan.  J^roe,  (the  animal;)  so  caUe<^  5k.  WiJI 
from  the  Jboarte  sound  they  utter ;  4  mn  48H| 
edunt  «oiio.  . .. 

Frog,—<a  a  horse's  foot-p«rhsp8  of  tie 
origin  as  Fridge,  or  Froiss, or  Fnuk, («») 

FROISE,  Frotrb,'  ».     More  inoafflly| 

Frtdne*  \ 

Moore,  (SuflTolk  Words,)  cslls  it-«l>«*- 

cake. — *Gower,  ^^i^.Jt 

Friatura:  either  from  "^  f^**^!iVZZl\ 
from  Ft.  Froisser,  to  bruise,  crush,  *f«[»Kirf 
ble;  because  in  the  preparation  of  tW»J» 
food  egn  are  beaten  up,  and  mixed  «m  ^i 
softened  with  water.— iS*. 

FROLIC,  v.  s.  a<i  To  lesp  throngk  W 
-LT.  to  bound,  to  spring  with  jj*"* 
-NE88.  or  gaiety ;  to  be  t^^J^] 
-8010.  joyful,   to  play  gty  ot  ip«w 

D.  VroUek;  Ger.  Fr9tleh  Oef.^?'»**;  JJ 
gaudio  exilipo,  to  leap  throoA  >yj  «"C 
faetus,  and  teAs*,  eaul*B»e.--r««J.  «» 'J 
from  A.  8.  J'reo,  free;  sad  Uektn,  from  A.**^| 
an,  ge-lik-an,  to  like,  to  please. 

FROM,  Fro,  pr.    !>•»•''««'•  i' ^  (5 
fro,  A,  aba,  ex,  de.-*«.    InG«.#» 
the  significationa  of  which  Wsch. 
takes  to  aettlet   and  he  ssy>  »»  '^ 
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dgniies,  lat,  Mcimm  dt  loto,  motion  from 
«  plaoe;  whence  A.  S.  Fram-jUon^  aufugere, 
proeol  fagtre,  to  flj  fi^tm,  to  fly  &r.  2d, 
JhteaHam  A  loeo,  absemce  from  a  place ; 
itfacoee  A.  S.  Fram-sitmdan,  abfltare,  to 
stiod  /wa.  3d,  From  is  an  av.  of  order, 
mgpifying  frm:  whence,  he  observes.  Go. 
sod  A.  S.  Frumoj  piincipium,  beginning. 

Harris  says,  thatyrom  denotes  the  de- 
tached relation  of  body,  as  when  we  say, 
"IVse  fiss  came  fivm  Turkey.  So  as  to 
moUam  and  rest,  only  with  this  difference, 
tkic  here  the  pr,  raries  its  character  with 
Ae  %,  Thus,  if  we  say,  <  That  lamp  hangs 
fim  the  ceiling,'  the  pr.  From  assumes  the 
diancter  of  qmie$eence.  But  if  we  say, 
<  That  fanm  is  fidting  from  the  ceiling,'  the 
fr,  in  tnA  esses  assumes  a  character  of 
BHiCioB.'* — BermeSj  h.  iL  c.  8. 

Tooke  denies  that  From  (or  indeed  any 
other  word)  can  have  so  versatile  a  character 
u  that  ascribed  to  it  by  Wach.  and  Harris ; 
nd  asserts  this  pr.  to  be  that  same  Go.  and 
A  Sw  «.  Frum  or  fruma,  which  Wach.  con- 
eeiTes  to  be  itsdf  derived  from  the  pr,; 
aid  he  considers  the  word  (though  used  as. 
a  pr,)  to  hsTe  one  clear,  uniform,  and  un- 
e^Toeal  meaning,  riz.  beginning,  origin, 
'^fmntain,  auihor.  He  further  pro- 
to  sbow,  that  the  characters  of  qui- 

ce  and  motion,  attributed  to  the  pr., 

hebog  to  the  respectiTe  tw.  hang  and  jcM, 
Johnson,  he  oboerves,  gives  seventy  differ- 
at  instanoes  of  the  use  of  From,  and 
trc&ty  different  meanings :  a  few  of  these 
iaataneee  it  will  be  proper  to  explain, 
vhenee  it  will  appear,  that  Johnson  has 
tn&s&ned  to  the  pr.  the  meaning  of  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence. 

Thus,  **To  take  from  your  power,  to  take 
frtm  jina  side,  to  dxawfrom  a  case ; "  pri- 
mtim  (ascribed  to  the  pr.)  is  expressed  by 
the  vo.  take  and  draw. 

"  From  steel  receives ; "  reeeptionf  by  the 
s>  nceiote. 

"From  his  secret  doud  uttered;"  esiir- 
an,  bjr  die  «.  utter. 

"To  start  fivm  the  goal ;  to  free  from 
ieakmsyf  teparation  and  exemption,  by  the 
•v.  <f«rf  and  fr^e. 

From  refers  to  time  as  well  as  motion, 

FRONDATION,  #.  "FrondatUm,  or  the 
taking  off  some  of  the  luxuriant  branchea 
Bad  q>raya  of  such  trees,  especially  whose 
lasfes  are  profitable  for  cattle,  is  a  kind  of 

^tJnmdt;  L.  Frons,  frondU,  a  leaf;  whieh 
Ten.  deiives  from  Gr.  Bpr^iv,  puUulore,  to  put 
feAftotad. 

RONT,  9.  a.  Frontf  from  Lat  From, 
-AL  is    equivalent    to   the    Eng. 

-!!&,<.  mLv.  Fore,  the  /ore-part,  the  feee. 
-usiL  And  To  front,  «.  or  efront, 

-UBT,  (qv.) — 

To  be,  or  stand  with  the  fi^ont  or  fire- 
ptit  to  or  tomods,  or  opposed  to ;  to  be  or 
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stand  in  the  fivnt  or  /ore-part ;   to  oppose, 
to  face. 

Fr.  Front;  It.  Front*;  8p.  Frmts;  L.  Fron»t 
perhaps  from  ^owrnt  4uia  from  cogitationum 
curammque  index;  but  Var.  (Yom.  adds)  ab 
oculorum  foruminibut  nominatom  ait.  ,  Ad- 
Con-  £f- 

FRONTISPIECE,  s,  A  view,  sight,  in- 
spection of  the  front ;  the  front-yiew ;  any 
thing  viewed  or  seen  in  or  at  the  froi^. 

Fr.  Fronti-$pice,  the  froniispiee  or  fore-front 
of  a  hottse.— Co/.  It.  8c  8p.  Frontupieio  ;  Mid.  Lb 
FrontUpieiUMt  frontit  Inapeetlo,  from  Froiu,  the 
front  or  fore  part,  and  jpce«r«,  to  see. 

FRORE,  ad.    Frosted,  frozen,  rigid,  stiff 

'^'  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  Spenser,  (vol.  i.  p.  45,) 

FrorNE.  calls  Frame,  a  pauive  pi.  of  the  «.  To 
freeze.  Frore  (whence  Frome)  Ii  more  pro- 
bably immediately  from  D.  Froor,  beorooren,  to 
freeze. 

FROST,  e,  "Froet  is  the  pas/  p.  of  FrtfS'On, 
-ED.  to  freeee  ;  formed  thus,— ^oced^ 
-T.  fros'd,  frott." —  Tooke,      See  To 

-iLT.       Freeze. 
-INES8.     A.  8.  Oer.  8w.  ft  Dan.  Frost;  D.  Font. 

FROTH,  V,  «.  To  throw  or  issue  forth, 
-T.  froth  or  foam. 
-INE8S.  Frothy,  (met)  —  insubstantial, 
vapid. 
8w.  Fragga ;  Dsn.  Fraade.  Ihre,  Jun.  and  Sk. 
content  themaelvee  with  the  etym.  proposed  by 
M.  Casaubon :— Gr.  A^eor,  tpuma.  Perhaps  Fraf- 
etk  or  Froy-eth,  the  third  pars,  of  To  frag,  (qv.) 

FROUNCE,  V.  e.  -LESS.  To  wrinkle,  to 
contract  or  draw  together — as  wrinkles ; 
to  ruffle  up,  to  pUdt  or  twist,  or  fold;  to 
frown,  (qv!) 

Fr.  Froneer,  i.  e.  pliuer  et  rider,  to  plait,  to 
wrinkle.— If «a.  Salmaeiui  lays,  FronUam  vulgo 
rttfiom  aut  plieam  appellamns,  i  Aofite,  qua  rmgi* 
mazimi  eontroM  Muet  et  caperari. 

FROUNCE, «.  A  disease  among  hawks ; 
when  a  dirty  white  foam  gathers  in  wrinkles 
about  the  mouth  and  palate. 

From  FT.  Froncer,  rugare,  eompUcare.  See 
FaouvcB,  ante, 

FROUZY,  ad.  Frowt.*  The  Qlossarist 
to  Spenser  says,  "  Mustie  or  mossie." 
Perhaps  from  the  D.  Frow,  a  woman  ;^  in 
the  North,  Frow  is  app.  to  an  idle,  dirty 
woman. — Orose.  Dr.  Jamieson  says, — a 
lus^  woman.  See  Frow,  in  Jamieson. 
*^penser. 

FROWARD,  odL  Averse  or  perverse; 
-LY.       morose. 

-MESS.  From  A.  8.  Framrweard,  (aversos,  mo« 
rosns.)  averae  or  averted,  and  therelbre  morose; 
opposed  to— towsrd,  towardly.— f  J^ 

FROWN,  V.  s.  To  contract  or  draw  toge- 
-ER.  Aer,  sc  the  forehettd,  the  brow. 
-INO.       *Lcmghome. 

.TWOLT     Fr.  Froncer,  to  contract  or  wrinkle  the 
•„,  •     fordkeod,    from    the   L.  Front.      See 
-FDL.        Prowiicb. 

FRUBBISH.    See  Furbish. 


FRU 


FUL 


FRUCTI-FY,  V.  To  bear  or  cause  to  bear, 
-FiCATioif.  or  bring  forth  or  produce;    to 
-PEROU8.     fertilise,  to  make  or  render  pro- 
-FTiNO.       ductive,  profitable,  useful. 
-u-ATioir.  *Prynne, 

-CUB.  Fr*  Frueti/ler;    It.  FnU-iare;    8p. 

-ART  *         -ific^^i  I*-  Frueius,  from  Frui;  and 
fmi  b  a  word— quod  jpertlnet  ad  om- 
nU,  unde  utUUatem  capere  est ;  nom  Gr.  ♦opot, 
u»^ul;  and  this,  from  ♦ep«<y,  to  bear. — Fo$t. 

FRUGAL,  ad.  Thrifty,  husbanding,  or 
-LT.  careful  ot,  his  stores;  temperate  in 
-ITY.   the  use  of  them ;  economical. 

Fr.  Frnga-UU:  It.  Wiia;  8p.  -lidad,  fnmFmgi, 
(see  FmucTirr).  Frugi  is — ^proprii,  \akA<tfrugem 
possia  habere,  sire  quo  frui  qneas. — Vom.  Also 
app.  to  one,  who  was  fruitful ^ox  serviceable  to 
MmMlfor  others,  by  his  thrift. 

FRUGI-F£ROUS,ai2.  Bearing,  or  bring- 
ing forth,  /hut. 

L.  Frug^er;  ttom  fru*t  frugUf  fruit,  and /<rr», 
to  bear.    See  FaucTiVT. 

FRUIT,  V.  «.*  To  bear  or  bring  forth  or 
-AGE.  produce. 

-BRER.        The  9, — ^that  which  is  borne  or 
-ERT.  produced ;  and  thua,  an  effect  or 

-FUL.  consequence,  whether  a  benefit 

-FULLT.      or  the  reverse. 
-FULMBM.  FruUion, — the  possession,  use 
-ION.  or  enjoyment,  of  the^/ratl ;  and, 

-LESS.         gen.  enjoyment 
-LE88LT.     FruiUttere,   (in  Chaucer,)  —  a 
•LESSNEM.  female  seller  o{Jrutt.^Tyrw. 
-IVE.*  *JF.  Mountague. 

Fr.  Fruiet;  It.  Frui-ia^  -to;  8p.  -lo,  from  L. 
Frueitu,  from  FruL    See  FancTirr. 

FRUMENT,  #.  -RT.     Mins.  says,— i^rtf- 

menUe,  pottage  made  of  wheat — also  of 

yarious  other  Rinds  of  grain. 

Fr.  Froumeniit;  Sp.  Frumtntada;  L.  Fruuun- 
tem,— 4  frumentot  from  com,  grain,  of  which  It  is 
made.    Also  written  FrumHarf. 

FRUMP,  V.  9.    To  mock,  to  gibe,  to  flout, 

to  scofil 

A  word  common  among  our  elder  writers.  Sk. 
transcribes  from  Hios.  Ger.  Krumb,  crooked ;  or 
from  Crumpel*n  or  Ruwtpelen,  (qd.  ferump :  see  F.) 
to  turn  up  the  nose,  as  those  use  who  scoff  or  de- 
ride. In  his  second  edition,  Mins.  decides  for  the 
latter.  The  Oer.  JTrtimm,  crooked,  {Krumpen,  to 
crook,  to  oontract,  to  wrinkle,)  is  cognate  with  Eng. 
Crumple.  Frump,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin,  and  Frampold,  are  prolMibiy  connected. 

FRUSH,  V.  Fnuh,  «.— of  the  foot  of  a 
horse.  As  the  "  Fr.  Frouter, — to  crush, 
burst  or  break  in  pieces;  also  to  crush, 
quaah,  bruise;  also,  to  dash,  knock  or 
clatter  together." — Cot.    See  Froise. 

Fx.  FroUttr  is,  by  Casen.,  derived  from  Freauit 
the  pa»l  p.  of  Frndere^  to  bruise ;  and  by  Men., 
with  less  idansibllity,  from  Framgere,  to  break. 

FRUSTRATE,  o.  ad.  To  disappoint^  to 
-ATiNo.  render  fruitless,  to  avoid  or  an- 
-ATiON.  nul ;  to  deceive,  defraud,  balk  or 
-ANEOus.*  beguile,  the  hopes  or  expecta- 
-ATORT.t    tions. — *S(mth.    ^Cot. 

Fr.  Fnuirtr  ;  L.  Frusirare,  from  Fnutra, 
which  Yoss.  thinks  is  from  Fraudart;  quia  quod 
firustra  sit,  fraudai  desiderium  ejus,  qui  fd  Ikeit. 

FRUTICANT,o<f.  Bearing>««,/raWii^. 
L.  FruHemUt  from  fruUx,  frutietM,  fruit 
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FRY,  o.  s.  To  dry,  to  parch,  to  faelt^- 
app.  to  a  particular  mode  of  dreniag  or 
cooking  -victuals. 

Fr.  Ftin:  It.  Friggert ;  Sp.  Ffifcr ;  L  ttlf-  \ 
er«,  fixmi  Gr.  ♦p«rf-«iv,  which  Yoss.  ebosidoi  li  | 
be  formed  ikom  the  sound. 

FRY,  9.  App.  to — A  numerous  progeny,  I 
or  race,  or  offspring;  a  swarm  (pirt  of 
small  young  fiahes).  ' 

Fr.  Frag,  the  spawn  of  Ssh ;  Firwmi,  ts  nl;  I 
also,  to  spawn  as  flsbes.  Men.  from  Frklm,^ 
pIsces  agriciu  ooeunt.  8k.  from  the  Daa.  trmk,  \ 
spuma,  froth. 

FUB,  V.  9.  -BERT.*  A  fuh  or  fuht^  is,  pa- 1 
haps,  onejubbed  ot  fobbed,  cheated  or  guiedi 
and  thus  app.  to  a  lat,  chub-headed  penos. 
See  To  Fob. 

Fub9,  Fubby,  are  in  conmion  speech  iffi 
to  chUdren. — *Mar9ton. 

FUCATE,*  ad.    Coloured,  varntdiei 
-CUB.       *Sir  T.  Elyot.     ^HcUnd. 

FoKE,t  9.  !••  Fueorre^  -tern,  to  staia  or  ttap  vtth 
a  colour  or  dye. 

FUDDLE,!;.  To;E0,sc.withstronfdnDk;j 

to  intoxicate. 

Still  a  common  word  in  the  Northen  puti  d\ 
England.     8k.  observes,  that  the  Sc.  DieM[ 
>  and  the  Ger.  Fo//,  pro  ebrio,— 4(ir  irmki 
that  hence  FudU  may  be  fonned  by  the  iaa 
of  the  letter  d,  (it  U  perhaps  Ful-dU;)  sad  ttm  \ 
mean — as  above  explained. 

FUDGE,  int.      Perhaps  from  Fmtfk  m\ 

Faugh,  (qy.)  and  used  as  equivalent  to^| 

bamboozle,  humbug. 

FUEL.    See  Fewel. 
FUELLE-MORT.    See  Fbitilldioit. 

FUGITIVE,  ad.  9.  The  #.  is-One  wtol 
-NKSS.  may  or  can  fly:  app.  to  ob>| 

-GAC-T.*        who  does  fly ;  a  nuuwiy. 
-iou8.t  The  <u2.— able  to  fly ;  vAA  \ 

-iou8NE88.t  fleeting. 
-iTY.t  *Miiton.    *BojfU.    tE9eh/». 

Ft.  Fug-mf;    It.  -giUvO!   Sp.  -Wps;  L  "- 
ttmu,  frwn  Fugert;   Gr.  ♦•rr«<*'i  ^  '^ 
Subter-ftige. 

FUGUE,!.  Sk.haaFtvM,whicb,beii9%{ 
he  had  nowhere  seen,  except  in  the  &i^ 
Dictionary;  and  which  he  ezpUinSr  "M 
certain  harmony  or  consent  in  If**^. 
Cot  has  the  same  word,  and  calls  it,  ''A 
ehace  or  report  of  music,  like  two  or  bon| 
parta  in  one.'*  Bacon  writes  Fnget. 
It.  FugOf  tnm.  L.  Fugo,  flight. 

FULCIMENT,*.  Fulcbum.  Tb^^l 
underprops,  supports,  sustains  or  ^V^^ 
Aj^p.  to  the  centrical  prop,  upon  which  ^ 
thmg  may  turn.  .   ., 

L.  Fmieimtn,  flrom  FuUtre;  "Fr.  J^'/ 
underset,  underprop,  support,  sostaln,  i^mH*  "*■ 
Coi. 

FUL-FIL,  V.     To  JUlJmU,  to  compW*?! 
-LER.     and  thua,  to  accompliih,  to  y 
-LINO,  form fiUty  or  completelyi  to  n^fV*  | 

-MENT.  Un- 

FULGEK'T,adL    naming,  flashii^f  5^**1 
-ouB-ANT.*  bright,  shining,  splendid. 
-ATE.t  *H.More.  ^Phil  Tram.  lDmm.\ 

-ATION.J        L.  Fulgent,  p.p.  of  -Jf**^''  **' 
♦\«7-«ii.,  orilirr,  to  bum.    Ef- Pie- Pro- B»- 


nu,r^  >»*- 
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FUM 

i 

'  FULIGINOUS,  «i -LT.  Contiating  oi; 
RsemUing,  thAt  bUck  lubttance,  which  ii 
condeBKd  fifom  the/at  tmokBrftkingt  burnt, 
and  wUch  adheres  to  the  flue  or  waUa. 

L.  AI|f»  <F»Im|n   FmmUigo^   ttma   Fnmu*, 
UMkc)  Bignim  fllud,  qnod  ax  ptrngmi  uttorwm 

I     ftm»  ffmAmntnXt  et  camino,  Tel  parietflnu  ad- 

FULL,  ad,  9.09.  See  To'  Fill.  FuU  ia 
•T.  nmch  uaed  pref.  It  ia  alao  much 
-MSsaL  oaed  tigixtd,  with  no  other  necea- 
aai7  limitalioii  than  that  of  cautioua  dia- 
cRtion  :-.Fea^  ;  L  e.  fuU  of  the  ftBling 
after ;  alao  of  thai  which  causes  or  excitea 
Ae  fteling: — han^fiU,  mouth/v/ ;  L  e.  of 
nj  thing,  anj  aubatance, — bread,  water. 
Varioaa  w<»da  with  thia  term,  formerly  in 
common  nae,  have  ceaaed  to  be  ao,  and 
olbera  are  of  modem  creation.  It  reoeiyea 
the  terraa.  ly  and  ness,  with  the  aame  li- 
autation. 

GtLiPMi;  A.  8  Futti  D.  Vol;  G«r.  To//;  8w. 
faU;  Dan.  FmU,  put  tense  and  past  p.  of  A.  8. 
i^Hn,  to/li,  (qr.)    Orer- 

FULL,  V.  -ER.  To  tread  or  trample  down, 
beat  or  preaa  down ;  and  thua,  to  thicken. 

1.8.  FmiU^m,  fmUmrty  pollre  Testes,  to  fuU  a 
pine  of  deth.«-^oM.  D.  FotUn^  teUun  laneam 
ndern  soMgere  pedibas,  subsaltando  identidem 
/Wbew  nltn  TestimentA  cslcare,  premere,  et  den- 
nre,  (KOiaii, )— to  trample  upon,  press,  and  thicken 
dMbs.  Fr.  Pom  tier f  to  tread  or  trample  on,  from 
1»  Plh,  from  Gr.  ntXow,  or  ratlier,  Voss.  thinks, 
^aAmis  of  the  same  signlfieatioo,  Tis.  to  thicken. 

FULMIKE,*  V.  To  throw  forth  light  or 
•ATI, «.  lightning ;  to  act  with  the  effect 
•AT10N.  of  lightning,  (or  thunder,  the 
aeeompaniment  of  lightning ;)  to  menace 
or  deoomice  with  the  noiae  or  londneaa,  the 
avMneaa  of  thunder. — *  Spenser,  Miltmu 

L.  FBimm,  ab  eo,  qnod  ignis  propter  splen- 
tmemfutftt ;  fmigoTt  Jktatemqme  atjilgmr. — Farro, 
UUir.  . 

FULSOME,  ad.  Foui,  groaa,  rank ;  and 
-LT.      thua,  nauseous. 

•isaa.  Mr.  Tyrw.  Interprets  Fmlsumnetse,  satl* 
sly;  sad  Jtin.  says, — NauteouM,  whateTer  from 
lieiRSi  atoondaiice  proTokes  iMifMa,  from  fuUt 
tfmm,  WalUs  also  considers  it  to  be  a  oomp.  of 
AAsnd  «MM.  8k.  adds,— or  qd.  Foulsowte;  and 
la  this  he  appears  to  reach  the  troth. 

FULVn),'«i  Tawny,  yellow.— •/r.Jfore. 
L.  '«Mrf«« ;fiU9U$,  tnm/ulgtr*.  See  VviMmnt, 

FUMAGE,  s.  '*  MenUon  ia  made  in 
Domesday  Book  of  Fumage  or  Fuage^  com- 
monly caUcd  amoke  farthinga,  paid  by  cua- 
ton  to  the  king  for  erery  chimney  in  the 

^tmtr—WaeksUme. 
Asn  L.  Fmmus,  smoke. 

FUMBLE,  p.  To  do  any  thing,  to  act, 
-B.  inefliciently,  inaptly,  bunglingly, 
-BflL  weakly ;  to  act  with  imbecile  effort 
-UttLT.  or  exertion,  where  the  thing  aimed 
at  ia  acareely  touched  or  reached. 
D.  FomatsUm  ;  8w.  Famta.  Manlbos  mliro  ei- 
fy^  pertentare  vt  solent,  qni  in  tenebrls  obam- 
«uiat,~Ibie,  who  thinks  the  L.  Palmu*  to  be 
^  Ow  ssaie  fiMnOy.  8k.'s  interpretation  ii,— 
<aipttlracfar«seuTem  aggredl,  to  handle,  manage 
w  ttkmpt  any  thing  Iboiishlr  or  inaptly. 
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FUN 

FUME,  9.  a.      To  amoke,  to  Tapour,  to 

-T.  CTaporate,  to  exhale ;  and  met 

-lOATB,  9.  to  efferreace  with  any  ebullition 

-lOATioN.  of  paaaion  ;   to  awell  or  glow 

-ING.  with  any  idle  fancy  or  Tain  con- 

-INOLT.  ceit— *JEfw/va.  Brpwn.   iUdalL 

-ID.*  Bemers.      I  Lord   Cobham  (in 

-l8H.t  Fojce.)  h Evelyn.   iWilson.  ^Sir 

-MHLT.t  T.  Blyot.  Holland. 

-oua.1 
Avtnvl  fr.Fum-er;  It. -are;  Bj^,Humear, 
-ouBLT^  oAasMT.  By  similar  metaphor,  (Jun.) 
-oaiTT.^  the  Eng.  use  the  e.  To  vapour  ;  He 
fumetk  and  Tapoureth,  from  L.  Fmwuut  smoke, 
exhalation.  Sk.  prefers  Ger.  FouMt  foam  ;  to  foam 
through  passion.  In  A.  8.  FamoMt  spumare,  to 
foam.    Per-  Sub-  Un- 

FUMETTE,  s.  *•  Fr.  Fum^^f,— the  dung 
or  excrementa  of  deer,  called  by  woodmen 
fewmets  or  feumtishing.** — Cot. 

8k.  thinks  firom  the  L.  Fimus.  Men. — Famiss 
ds  eerf;  eervorum  tUreus  ;  from  Fimala,  fumata, 
frnmis. 

FUN,  f.  -NT.    SportiTe,  mirthful  drollery. 
Funny,  ad. — common  in  apeech. 
Not  in  our  old  lexicographers,  8k.  Jun.  or 
Mins.    Perhue  from  Faint  A.  8.  FagoUf  tetos, 
hilaris ;  and  thus,  Jocotus,  Jocose,  Jesting. 

FUN-AMBULATORY,'  ad.  Funam- 
-ULO.  hulOf — a  walker  or  dancer  upon  a 
-ULCUS,    rope. — *Broum. 

Fr.  Funam-hU;  It.  8c  Sp.  -bale;  L.  Ftmambu- 
lu» ;  from  funis,  a  rope,  and  ambulare,  to  walk,  to 
moTo  about.  ETeljm,  in  his  Numismata,  speaks 
of  a  oo/  under  the  name  of  a  Funamblo  Turk. 

FUNCTION,  s.  -ART.  Performance  of 
an  object,  of  an  ofBce  or  duty ;  an  office, 
£ieulty  or  power. 

Fr.  Fum-ction ;  It.  -aUms  ;  8p.  -oion ;  L.  ^aee- 
tiOf  from  Fnnffi,  Inut  in  hoc  Toce  no/to,  (says 
Voss.)  perflciendi  ac  ptrducndi  wi  finem,  a  notion 
of  performing  and  bringing  to  an  end.  And  he 
deiiTes  it  f^om  Finis,  the  end.  D«»ftuict,  Per- 
taneiory. 

FUND,  e.  a.   -holdeb.     Now  app.  to  — 

Any  atock ;  and  To  find,  to  place  or  iuTeat 

money  ill  the  (public)  atocka. 

The  L.  Funda,  a  slins,  a  net,  was  also  app.  to 
a  b<»g  mpune,  formed  like  a  net,  (a  reticule,)  for- 
tasse  quia  nummos  iia  infunderenl  eFmnderenlqve  ; 
or  from  its  likeness  to  a  sling.  Cot.  says, — the 
tax  or  aid  which  in  the  year  1412  should  have 
been  imposed  on  OTeiy  arpent  (acre)  was  called 
fond  do  terre.  Fond,  he  says,  is  silso, — a  mer- 
chant's stock,  whether  it  be  money  or  money's 
worth.    Re-  Un- 

FUNDAMENT,  s.  The  bottom,  ground, 
-AL,  a.  ad.  or  baaia ;  L  e.  that  upon  which 
-ALLT.  any  thing  may  atand  or  reat,  be 
aet,  raiaed  or  eatabliahed;  from  which  any 
thing  may  riae  or  apring.  Used  formerly 
aa  we  now  uae  Foundation.  **  He  diggide 
depe  and  aet  theybuju^man/  on  a  atoon." — 
Wieltf. 

**  Fundamental  ia  a  metaphor  taken  from 
the  foundation  of  a  building,  upon  which 
the  fiibrick  ia  erected,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  atand.     So  thatfundamenial  princi- 

Slea  are  auch  aa  are  preauppoaed  to  the 
utiea  of  religion  (one  or  more)  and  auch, 
aa  are  abaolutely  neceaaary  to  the  doing  of 
them."— Gfofivi/t 


FUR 


FUR 


Fr.  Fumdamtnt^t f  8p.  ••I;  It  FvudamtmUU; 
'L.FumdawuiUaliSf/itndametUuwt,  tmoi fundare,  to 
1*7  deeply.    See  Fookpatiov. 

FUNERAL,  «.  ad.  Written  by  our  old 
-ERAUiT.  writers,  Funeratis,  Funeral  in 
-BRBAL.  app.  to — The  perfonnance  of 
-EST.  the  rite  or  ceremony  of  burial 

-BBRIAL.*   or  sepulture  of  the  dead ;  the 
burial,  sepulture  or  interment. 
Ftauat  (Fr.  Funeste  ;  It  &  Sp.  Fmneato  ; 
L.  Ftmettut,  deadly,  pernicious,)  seems  a 

favourite  word  with  Evelyn. — 'Bnnon, 

Fr.  FumtrmiUn  ;  L,  Funut,  Either  ftom  FwUi^ 
a  torch,  because  funeral*  were  performed  by  ioreh 
light ;  or  more  probaby  from  ^wott  cadet,  uaugh- 
ter,  because  properly  it  is— of  a  man  $latn,-~-FoM. 

FUNOE,""  «.  <' Those  ezcressenoes  in 
-o-us.  manner  of  mushromes,  be  named 
-OU8.  fitngi."—HoUantL  PUnU. 
-osiTT.  Fungtt — one  who  has  no  more 
brains  than  a  toadstool  has  substance ;  an 
empty-headed  fellow. — *BwUm, 

Ft.  Funae;  L.  Frnngv*,  from  fnndere,  (In  the 
oj^nlon  or  Seheidios,)  ^fnndent  se,  et  lata  cres- 
oens ;  pouring  itself  f<»tn,  and  spreading  widely. 

FUNK,  e. «.  Cons,  the  v.— -To  stink,  to 
stew,  to  fume 

A  word  (says  Lye,)  fluniliar  in  the  university 
tit  Ozibrd :  to  be  in  a  fttnk.  In  (dd  Flemish,  he 
adds,  Fonckt  is,  turba,  pertorbatio.  Sk.  thinks 
from  the  Ger.  Fnnkt  scIntlDa,  qd.  ntdor  seu  odor, 
e  Ugnis  seu  carbonibus  exhalans.  In  R.  Bmnne, 
"  Be  beten  alle  fonkea*  be  beat  all  to  funka,  or 
tni  they  stink  again. — Htamt.  Perhaps  from 
A.  S.  Fynig-ean^  to  corrupt,  to  spoil  in  any  man- 
ner ;  nast  p.  F^niff-td,  fyngd  or  fungd,  fknkt  aa- 
rupted,  spofled. 

FUNNEL,  t.  That  through  which  any 
thing  pours,  or  is  poured,  usually,  into 
other  vessels : — and  shaped  suitably  to  its 
purpose. 

Quasi  Fundett»-^UH.  Contracted  from  L./ii/'tm- 
dibnlumf  (8k.)  from  In,  Kndfundere,  to  pour  in. 

FUR,  0.  «.     Aup.  to — Skins  with  soft, 

-RiER.     downy  hair ;  also,  to  a  coating  or 

-RiERT.   covering  formed  upon  the  tongue, 

-RING,     from  the  exhalation  of  the  sto- 

-RT.         mach;   within  a  kettle  or  other 

vessel,  from  the  ebullition  of  water. 

FT.  Fommr;  It  Fodtrart;  Spu  Aforrar!  D. 
Voedertn  ;  Oer.  FmiUm.  In  A.  8.  Fodder,  and 
Go.  Fedr,  is  Meco,  vagina ;  and  Jun  says,—"  No- 
tum  est  <*soa«  lino  laniqae  dupltcari,  instar  ves- 
tiom  leTldensa  pelltbusque  suAilturam,  atque 
Inde  nomen  hoc  veginao  inditum,"  (Goth.  Gloss, 
p.  164.)  In  Low  L.  Fodratura,  or  fordaiura.-- 
See  Spd.  I  see  (says  Waob.)  the  tree  and  branches, 
but  not  the  root 

FURBELOW,  tr.  s.  To  plait  or  fold,  in 
many  folds;  to  supply,  to  overlay  with 
plaits  or  foldings;  met  to  overlay  with 
ornaments. 

8p.  Farfala,  or  fcObala ;  It  FalbaUt,  wbieh 
Dnchat  derives  fhmi  Ger.  Faid-plaL 

FURBISH,  V.  Variously  written,  Frohuh, 
Frubbith,  Furhush. 

To  mi,  to  polish,  to  give  brightness  or 
polish  to ;  to  rub  till  briffht ;  to  rub  up. 

Fr.  Fourbir;  It  ForHrt,  detergere,  polire,  ni- 
torem  coneiUare.  to  wipe  or  rub,  to  polish,  to  give 
brightness  to.  6k.  derives  ftvm  Ger.  Farb,  colour. 
Men.  traces  it  from  L.  i*«rti«. 
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FURCATION,*.    Division  like  a  ibrk. 
L.  Fmrea,  tifork,  (qv.) 

FURDLE,  p.  -iNO*  To  fardk,  (^v.)  Le. 
to  bundle  or  pack  up^ 

FURL^  r.  To  bundle  or  pack;  to  xoQ, 
fold  or  wrap  up. 

Yelum  contrahere  seu  compUeare,  to  drsv  kegh 
ther  or  fold  the  sail.  Lye  knows  not  vhdkcr 
Ihmi  the  e.  To  emrL  It  is  probably  a  eontmelim 
of  ^wtUf  or /ontttf,  (qv.)  It  Is  written  Ferit  Ir 
Beau.  *  F.  FearU,  «.,  in  the  Blii.  for  lOg.,  nf 
mean,  the  Hag,  qd.  the  flag  of  trinnqph ;  thejste: 
—■**  The  one  of  knighthood  bare  tktfearltr  Oh 

FURLONG,  «.  A.  S.  Furlong  ;  Low  L 
Furltngutf  quasi,  (says  SpeL)  ajWrewfay, 
that  ia,  bounded  or  terminated  by  the  length 
of  a  furrow ;  L  e.  id  quod  uno  progrcsn 
aratrumdescribitantequamregreditnr;  iad 
this,  he  adds,  equals  40  perches,  (or  polo, 
each  —  2171  feet,)  or  the  eiriith  part  ef  a 
mile.  It  is  likewise,  as  wns,  says,  ths 
eighth  part  of  an  acre. 

FURLOUGH,  «.    Leave  of  absence. 

Dan.  Forlwt ;  D.  Verlof,  leave  or  perndssioB  Is 
go  forth,  out,  or  away. 

FURMENTY.    See  Fruicewty. 

FURNACE,  «.  $.     That  which  healHl; 

usually  app.  to  a  ftre  inelaiedf  and,  on  that 

account,  burning  with  greater  fbrce. 

FT.  Fommaiee;  It  Fomaoe;  Bu.  Henrnea}  L 
Fornax,  ttom  ancient /orwtM^  calidtts;  Ol  Ocmip 
Off,  from  Btpet¥,  to  heat,  to  6tini.    See  Fiax. 

FURNISH,  V,  s.     To  supply,  to  adni- 

-BR.  nister,  to  accoutre,  topravHi^ 

•INO.  to  fit,  suit,  equip  or  aceomno- 

-BDNESS.*   date  with,  s&  certain  aiticla  tf 

-Ni-TURE.  usefulness,  convenience  or  Oi^ 

-MENT.t      nament 

JSm  M€T€»     'Srtnaa*  Sptnttr. 

Vr.Fommir;  It  Fom4re;  Sp.  -ir.  Hca  d^ 
rives  the  Fr.  from  the  It,  and  the  It  tnck  At 
L.  Omare ;  orwatam  aimis,  /unrished  with  sna' 
Dls-  Re-  Un-  Under- 

FURROW, «.«.  Tocntordeaveasmulm 

to  cut  or  mark  out  in  hollowed  lines;  ts 

hollow  out,  to  indent  lineally. 

D.  Voren ;  Ger.  Furdten  ;  ▲.  S.  F§r4e»,J^ 
selndere,  sulcare,  to  cleave  or  cut  asunder,  w- 

FURTHER,v.adao.  Further,  otFer&tft 

-ANCE.      (improperly  written  IMWf,)!^ 

-ER.  the  regular  comparative  of  Ar^ 

-iNo.        and  the  £ng.  tr.  is  formed  IfM 

-MORS,     this  comparative. 

-OVER.      To  move  or  cause  to  mawfir^ 

-THEST.    on  the  way,  away,  to  a  gtesttr 

distance ;  to  remove ;  to  promote,  to  pe- 

fer,  to  advance;  and  thus,  to  aid,  aio^ * 

help. 

A.  8.  Forih4an,  ge-forthian,  prauovereii  jaW 
to  promote,  fonher,  advaaoe,  assist «  hdp.-^* 
D.  Foorderen;  Qti,  JS^erdem :  l^cmFerAW 
See  also  FAa. 

FURTIYE,  odL  Obtained  by  theft,  fllahb 

Fr.  Fur-Hf;  It  ft  Sp.  -Nee/  L.  Fmtitm,^^ 
I     Fur,  a  thief. 


FURY,  c*  1.     Fwyt  8,  is  app*  to— A  vio- 
-I0D8.  lent  act,  energy  or  exertion 

-KxnLT.  of  l/erjf  teming)  feeling, 
-loomsaL  of  anger,  of  rage,  of  madness, 
'lAiJ  of  raving  passion,  of fBrvld  en- 
-€•.}  thnaiasm ;  also,  to  persons. 

*FtUkam,    ^Ckaaieer.    XWyott. 
ft.  Fkri^ ;  It.  ft  8p.  -«  ;  tnm  L.  Fmrotf  Air 
fMA  Tms.  pivfosw  ftnix  dlflbtent  etyni. ;  the 
ctf  iriiSdk   seems  to  be  the  Gr. 
farri,  wNypete  quodam  /«rH  et  abripl, 
I  (as  Toes,  remarks)  ieo^opott  qui  namine 
aOaDtnr,  qoales  ^euntnr  furen.    But  see  Fias. 
/»Airiste<BB.). 

FURZE,  $»  Chrte,  wliinn,  Junen  bushes, 
-Di.  thorn,  broom,  botchers'  broom. — 
-1.      Asi. 

A.  8.  IWs^  ffenista,  spinosa,  msens,  fun,  Fer- 
hJ9t  (SL)  flRffD  Firtt  because  this  plant,  from  a 
dipMSipecoBar  to  itself.  Is  especially  fitted  for 
JrM.  It  is  perhaps  from  the  A.  8.  v.  Yrt-iam. 
tm  Goass,  aofd  letter  F. 

FUSCOUS,*  ad.    Havhig  the  appearance 
of  my  tiling  scorched,  hroumed,  or  burnt. 
*BmrU 

ft'  Fajfw;  I»  Fttaemt^  wapa  to  ^mmttiv,  utlit' 
im^teseoreh.     OIh 

FUSE,  01.  To  melt,  to  reduce  to  a  liquid 
-iiLB.  or  fluent  state  ;  to  liquefy. 
•tnuTT.  "  Common  fitsion,  in  metals,  is, 
-iu,adL  mjide  by  a  Tiolent  beat,  acting 
-lev.  upon  the  volatile  and  fixed,  the 
diy  snd  humid,  parts  of  those  bodies."— 


L  Fmmitn,  futium,  to  pour.  Af-  Cireum-  Con- 
Dlf-  Bf-  In.  Inter-  Re-  Sub-  Trans- 

FUSEE,  t.  -siL.  A  spindle ;  that  around 
«Meh  any  thing  is  jfMm,  winded,  or  wound. 

FwsU,  in  Heraldry,  Fr.  Futeau, — a  ohaige 
otkcr  resembling  a  spindle,  or  somewhat 
longer  than  a  Iwenge. 

InB  Lb  Fm»uh  a  spindle. 

FUSEL,  «.    A  fire-steel  fn  a  tinder-box. 

'lU         — Co/.    Any  thing  easily  fired  or 

-lun.    ignited. — Men. 

ft.  FmtU;  It.  Foeile,  fmeU*^  igniarium.  Casen., 
ftm  FwtKIn^  a  dim.  of  /ocm.  Men.,— /ocw, 
^c<./bcai^/bcaf^  and  Arils. 

FUSS,  a.  A  huny ;  an  unnecessary  haste 
or  bortle,  undue  importance.  Fuat^  ia  a 
conunon  word  in  the  North :  k  fussy  fellow, 
A  busy,  (noddling,)  self-sufficient  fellow. 

A.  &  An^  pronptuSt  ready,  Teiy  prompt,  ready, 
niek,  aad  Bimbte.~^osk  Fya-tm,  agete,  abiaero, 
WR,  ftstlnare,  to  hasten,  to  hurry,  to  drive 
ktttflyavay. 


FUST,*  i.    See  Foiar.— •P«rc*aw. 

FUST,  t^.    To  taste  or  smell  of  a  foul  or 

-Y.  mouldy  cask ;  to  be  or  become 

-ILAUAN.*  mouldy  or  musty. 

-iLU08.t       Fustibtgt   may   be    found   in 

Sherwood   and  Cot :    the    latter    exp. — 

Coche,  t^fiutilugif  a  woman  grown  fat  by 

ease  and  laziness. — *Shak.    ^Jun. 

Ft.  FutU^—futty^  tasting  of  the  cask,  smelling 
of  the  vessel  wherein  it  hath  been  kept— Cot 
The  Fr.  Ftutey  a  cask,  Sk.  thinks,  may  be  from 
A.  8.  Fcetit  flxmus,  (qd.  vas  ilnnum.)  See  Foisrr, 
Foisnvsas. 


FUSTIAN,  9.  ad.  -ist.      App.  met 

A  style  of  speaking  or  writing  affectedly 
fine,  or  inflated ;  mere  stuff,  bombast 

FT.  FuMi-uinti  It  -agno;  Bp.  -on;  Low  L.  Fui- 
tanumf  which,  Bochart  thinks,  is  so  called  from 
Fu$tatt  a  city  of  Egypt,  whence  the  doth,  called 
fustiaHt  was  first  intzoduoed  into  Europe. 

FUSTIGATE,*  ».   -lON.t     To   act,  to 

strike,  to  beat — ^with  a  stick  or  cudgel. 

*Foxe.     ^Fuller. 

Fr.  Frntifueff  to  cudgel;  from  L.  Fu»Hi,  a 
cudgel  or  suck. 

FUTILE,  ad.  Silly,  trifling,  nonsensical ; 
-ITY.  tflJkmg  OTcrmuch,  loquacious; 
-ous.*     empty,  inane. — *HoweU. 

Fr.  Frnmi-ti;  It.  -4^;  So.  -dad;  L.  FuHtit,  that 
can  or  may  pour  forth ;  from  obsolete  /uUr«t  to 
pour  forth;  and  thus,  to  pour  forth  nonsense,  to 
talk  overmuch,  to  blid),  talk  sillily. 

FUTURE,  s.  ad.    That  which  is  to  come, 

-LY.        which  is  to  be  or  to  happen  in 

-ITY.       time  to  come,  hereafter. —  South. 

-ITION.*  Tt.Fut-urf  It  ftSp.  -wo;  Ij.  Fuiurw, 
from  ancient  Fuo  ;  Or.  «v-ciif,  muci,  fieri,  esse. 

FUZZ,  s.     Sk.  says,  Fu*balU,—qnBAifoUt 
-Y.         OT  feist  balls,  a  species  of  fungus ; 
-BALL,  whence  Fwszy  is  app.  to  any  thing 
fungous  and  light    See  Fitchat. 

FUZZLE,*  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
FuddUt  (qv.) — *Burt4m. 

FY,  int.      Hate  this;  abhor  this;  shame 

upon  this. 

See  Fob.  The  imperative  of  the  Go.  and  A.  8. 
V.  Fi-ant  to  hate.' 

FY,  term.  L.  Ft-eri,  to  be  or  become  or 
cause  to  be ;  to  make ;  as  To  terri-fyt — to 
cause  to  fear  or  be  afraid.  Words  with 
this  term,  are  formed  as  they  are  wanted ; 
e.  g.  codify,  acidi/y,  silici/y,  &&,  and  the 
common  subderivatives,  as  codi-fieation. 


G 


6  it  of  double  Ibrce  in  our  tongue,  and  is 
lOQttded  with  an  impression  made  on  tiie 
midst  of  the  palate.  Before  A,  0,  and  U 
itmug,  (or  hud,)  or  before  the  aspirate  H, 
« the  liquids  L  and  Jt ;  or  in  the  enda  of 
words,  except  the  qualifying  E  follow  it ; 
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and  then  the  sound  is  weak  (or  soft,)  rag, 
rage.  Before  U  the  foroe  is  double,  (or 
two-fold ;)  as  in  guUe,  and  languish.  Before 
E  and  /  the  powers  are  confused;  and 
uttered,  now  strong,  (or  hard,)  now  weak, 
(or  soft.) — B.  Jonson. 


GAB 


GAG 


It  is  softened  into  the  guttural  Y.  As, 
gm,  yon ;  get,  yet ;  gate,  yaU  /  ge,  or  ghe, 
ye ;  ghou,  you, 

Wflkins  remarks,  that  G  has  the  same 
affinity  with  C,  m  D  with  T.  —  G  has  in 
the  pronunciation  an  almost  imperceptible 
compression  of  the  larynx,  which  C  has  not 
G  presents  itself  as  a  literal  root  in  yarious 
Go.  6r.  &  L.  words.  See  its  cognate  letter 
C,  and  Ge. 

GA,  i.  e.  Go,  (qv.) 

GAB,  V.  «.     To  gabble,— to  talk  quickly, 
-BER.  rapidly,    noisily,    and    thence, 

-BiNG.  senselessly ;  to  make  a  confused 
-BLB,  9.  t,  noise ;  similar  to  rapid,  indistinct 
-BLiNO.      utterance.     See  To  Jabber. 

Holland  translates  exserti,  (sc.  dentes,) 
gabbing  teeth  and  gabbed  tusks, — standing 
forth  or  out  of  the  mouth. 

A.  8.  Gobbttn,  deridere,  Indere,  lUadere,  to  lOoS; 
to  mock,  to  delude,  to  flout,  to  gibe  or  jett.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  Fr.  Gab-w,  (It.  -bar*,)  D.  -beren,  our 
own  Gab-bet  -ber,  nugari.jocarL  Hence  alao,  I  take 
It,  our  Gibberi^.—Som.  Tyrw.  eayv,  "  GoMe,  Fr. 
to  talk  idly,  to  lye.  Gabbe  I  of  thiiT  Num  id 
meniiorr"  Gab,  the  «.,  is  still  in  rulgar  use: 
"  To  have  the  gift  of  the  gab,"  L  e.  the  gift  of 
spesking  plausibly  and  fluently ;  of  malung  the 
best  of  a  bad  cause. 

GABARDINE,  *.     An  upper  garment ; 

a  loose  coat  or  frock,  thrown  over  the 

other  clothing. 

Fr.  GaUeverdine,  aalvardintf  It.  Ga-vardina; 
8p.  -bardina.  Fr.  &  Sp.  Gab-a»  ;  It.  -bano.  Gabau 
is  derived,  by  Men.,  from  Coppa;  eappanvm, 
gappanutn,  gaban,  (see  Caps.)  By  Sk.,  ftora  Fr. 
Cab-ana,'  Sp.  -anna ;  a  cabin,  a  cot ;  qd.  a  cottager's 
garment :  perhaps  (he  also  sayi)  ftom  Ger.  Gabe, 
a  gift ;  qd.  a  garment  given  annually  by  masters  to 
servants  and  dependants :  by  us  called  a  tiverp, 
from  the  Fr.  Livrer,  to  deliver. 

GABION,  V.  t.    Baskets  filled  with  earth 

for  the  defence  of  cannoniers.— Afnu.  and 

Cot, 

It.  Gabbione ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  Gabion,  eorbit  terr& 
oppletus,~a  basket  flUed  with  earth ;  from  It 
Gabbia,  which  Men.  derives  from  L.  Cavea,  a  cave ; 
for  (Sk.  adds)  It  is  like  a  large  cave.  But  see 
Caos. 

GABLE,  or  Gabel,  f.  -ler.  A  portion 
given :  and  hence,  a  tax  raised  or  levied 
(in  England)  with  common  consent  by  act 
of  parliament  And  such  taxes  were  com- 
monly called,  gifts  and  benevolences. 

LowL. "  Gab-eUa,  -ellum,  -turn;  vectigal,  port- 
orium,  tributum,  ezactio,  census,  from  Sax.  G^f- 
ot,  or  -el.^'^-SptL  See  also  Fo$$.  de  Yitiis,  lib.  iL 
C.8.  "Gaf-ci,  tribute,  tol,  custom;  a  subsidy; 
yearly  rent,  payment  or  revenue." — Sotn.  "  Fr. 
Gabbeler, — ^to  pay  custom  for ;  also,  to  impose  a 
custom,  lay  an  impost,  on." — Cot.  Ger.  GtAel; 
from  Gabe,  donum,  (says  Wach.,)  and  this  from 
A.S.  Gi^fe,  g^e,  a  gift.  Sk.  also  derives  A.S. 
Gaf-^,  (i.  e.  gaf-dml,)  fcova.  A.  8.  v.  Gif-an,  dare, 
to  give. 

GABLE,  «.  Le.  CabU,  (qv.) 

GABLE,  or  Gavill,  s.  App.  to — ^The 
Gablbt.  triangular  part  of  the  wall  in- 
Gable-end.  eluded  between  the  extremities 

of  th^  sloping  sides  of  the  roof,  or  the  face 

of  the  building. 
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Ger.  GiM;  D.  Oevelf  Sw. Gafrnd;  I>aa.6M; 
Low  L.  Gabulum;  summitas  vcl  frontMciim 
domiis.  From  Ger.  Heben,  to  raise,  to  hesft, 
upwards,  as  if  properly  written  Gehesel,  (KOisB); 
fh>m  6r. Ke^aXiif  the  head,  (Jnn) ;  fkom  fiek 
(Helvigius.)— See  Waeh.  The  Go.  GiUa,  Jii. 
explains,  Pinna,  sive  aumma  stnictune  totiia 
esUremitai. 

GABY,  or  Gawbt,  t.  Perhaps  a  Gep-f 
or  Gawpy  ;  a  gaping  **  dunce,  fool  or  Ufldc- 
head." 

GAD,  e.  -FLT.  A  goad,  or  any  thing  tlut 
goadeth,  that  pierceth  or  stingeth;  uxj 
thing  pointed,  or  tending  to  a  pobt;  t 
long  stick  or  pole  ;  a  sceptre ;  a  piece  of 
metal ;  a  wedge,  a  pointel. 

A.  S.  Gad,  cuspis,  stiga,  stimolns,  the  poiatof 
a  weapon,  a  spear  or  arrow-head,  a  iting.  Hide  a 
goad.  Gad,gadd,gadcA.o.gaad.  Hence  (MffO;) 
our  gad  of  Steele  or  iron,  <.  masta  ehstaPM  vd 
teTt\,-Som,  AnAGad-flf,qi.a*ad-£9,^w»fulu 
tiimuli  pungit;  because  it  pricks  like  s  ^.-  . 
See  Sk.  ud  Lwe  (in  Jan.)  Mins.,  beessH  dw 
makes  the  cattle  gadde  up  and  downe  witb  itiig- 
ing  them.    See  Gas,  v.  ;  and  Goad. 

GAD,  «.  To  go,  to  go  about,  in  and  out,. 

-DER.  up  and  dovm ;  to  be  frequendj, 

-DING.  constantly  going ;  to  stray,  to 

-  niNOLT.  wander,  to  rove,  roam,  or  rusUt 

-DI8HNE88.  aboUt 

-LIMO.  ProbAbly  fanned  upon  lbs  ^<>  <f 

the  V.  To  goot  ga:  go-ed,  gode,  oxgo^fedi, 

GAFFER,  #.    Father,  in  commoB  speti^ ; 
old  father,  or  old  fellow. 

"  A.  S.  Gt-fader,  compater,  suwiepta,  s  f"* 
father.  Hence,  happily,  our  Gaier."S0m,  m 
GAMMxa.  Jun.  thinks  it  may  be  corrapted  wm 
A.  S.  Gefer;  -  a  fellow,  a  compsnioo,  »  »«. 
(See  Faaa.)  Lye,  (in  Jun.)  a  conupOon  rf  Wf 
father. 

GAFFLE,*.    Delpino  calls  Sp.  (7fl/»> 
the  bender  of  a  cross-bow.    The  gm^ 
Mr.  Nares  asserts,  is  the  lever  by  rtij . 
the  bow  was  drawn.     Cot  rcnde«  «■*' 
age,  the  guiffle  of  a  cross-bow. 

The  spur  with  which  cocks  are  iiBed,  ■ 
also  called  gqffle, 

a  gaieU  for  a  cxoes-bow.  Sp.  Oaje,  tm  ft 
Gagel,  a  fork ;  in  A.  S.  Gajta».-Min». 

GAG,  V,  s.  -oeb.      To  shut  up,  W«*% 
(sc  from  speaking,)  to  confine  fiwm  »p»' 

The  gag  was  a  species  of  torture.  S«« 
Goggare,  in  Du  Cange. 

From  A.  S.  Cagg^n,  obserarc,  to  «but »«»« 
lock. — Tooke, 

GAGE,  V,  s.     Gage,  i>.-To  bind  to jef^ 

tain  performances  or  folfilmenU ;  to  pKSg% 

to  stake*  .    _» 

The  *.— That  by  which  a  man  i«  w"" 

to  certain  fulfilments.  , 

Fr.  Gager,  aage  ;  It.  Oa^^-^J^^^^ 
Va»,  vadie.  Tooke.-ftom  A.  8.  Cf9f^  "* 
rare,  to  shut  up,  to  confine.    Die- «»-  •■• 

GAGGLE,  ».  -rao.     To  g^^.^ 
goose,  from  the  sound  or  noise  (sb»^ 
which  they  make,— gag,  gdg' 
D.  Gag-hen,  -heten  ;  Ger.  -m.   Bee  (Uctt* 
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GAIN,  A  «.  ad     To  gam  I*— to  acquire ; 
•NL  and  thtu, — to  attain  or  obtain, 

-pok         to  reach,  to  get,  to  procure,  to 
-fVLLT.      win. 
-IM&  Oabtf  uaed  a^iectively,  is  cona. — 


Diligent,  active,  expert,  apt,  fit, 
-ussaisn.  suitable,  convenient,  ready. 
•LT.  See  JRkiy,  Orote,  Brieket^  Moore, 

md  ir«Tf ,  and  alao  Oam  in  Jamieson.  All 
the  provincial  usages  noted  by  the  four 
finner  oome  easily  within  this  cons,  appli- 
cstion. 

The  AS.  Gt-wurfkij  igamful,)  is,— ^triv- 
ing^  labonring  or  contending  for ;  and  tbus, 
b  Bern.  &  R  "  You  will  find  him  gqxrfuh 
but  be  sore  ye  curb  him,"  may  signify,-^ 
loD  of  sUife,  contention  or  resistance. 

tun.  Fr.  Oaigmtr ;  Men.  and  Jun.— Fr. 

';  8p.  OQm4tr;  IL  Gmadagnare,  from  Ger. 

MS,  Inenui.     It  to  the  A.  S.  Gtwiu,  qu»s- 

tn.  6«mM«.  (See  also  mfuuu,  in  Wach.) 
lBiTooka,~*«Oa<a,  I.e.  any  thing  acquirtd,  ii 
fte  tatip.  of  the  •.  Ot-mitutawt  aeqoirere,"  to  ae- 
Vbit,  Lc  to  aeek  £»»  to  labonr  to  obtain ;  and, 
CMi.-to  obteia,  (to  via.)    Un- 

GAnf-COBm,*  9.    Coming  again  ;  return. 
^Ckaater,  ' 

GAIN^IYING,*  «.  A  giving  against  ; 
gimg  way  against  s  misgiving. — *Sluik, 

GAIN-SAY,  «.    To  eontra-diet,  to  deny, 
-BL   to  Oppose,  to  object. 
-Oa  Gainst t  nod  amg;  sontro  and  dieere.    Un- 

GAINST,*  pr.     For  against,  (qv.) 

6AIK-&TAND,*  «.    To  ttoiM^  ^miu^,  to 
milt,  to  oppose,  to  withstand. 
^Fttbffan.     Spesd, 

GAIN-STRIVE,*  ».    To  **n»e,  struggle, 
«  contend  against ;  to  resist 
*Sptns«r.     Orimoald* 

GAIT,  «.  -■&  Also  written  Ga<e,  (qv.) 
Not  only  app.  to — The  way  gone ;  but  to 
ths  gaiiy,  the  motion  in  going ;  the  manner 
^  the  gesture  in  ^mi^,  wheUier  runninp^, 
vilking,  flying  or  swimming, — on  earth,  m 
•ir  or  water ;  also,  to — ^the  state  or  condi- 
tion for  motion  or  action. 

8k.  wyt,— <?«/«,  via,  (I. «.  the  way  poM,)  a  eom- 
BMB  void  bi  Ltoeohuhire ;  qd.  Iter,  trandtos. 
D-  Gat:  Qa.  Omsts,  from  A.  S.  Gan,  to  go. 

GAITER,  «. «.  An  outer  covering  for  the 
kg^  or  part  of  the  leg, — to  guard  from  cold, 
or  dirt 

The  Fr.  OiMsIrM,  Cot  eaUa  "Startups,  high 
■kflei.  flr  gamaahna  for  ooontry  folks;"  and 
"Oevfrtf.  having  startups  on."  Men.  derives 
>—  ftiBwoie;  ttna,— "  GawuichOt'camasira,  gas- 
*f,noistrt,  tmsstrs.'*  His  editor  is  oonseious  of 
tkiisnhnesB  of  this  etym.  but  pretends  to  none 
Mttar.  Pcfhane  it  is  from  Guetter,  to  goard ;  qd. 
PM  far  the  legs.  The  word  Is  of  no  gfeat  an- 
av%ta>liig. 

GALAXY, «.    The  milky  cirde. 

Or.  TaXafuit  ncXot,  taetens  eireuku  t  from 
7"^  Y•x«ltro^  milk. 

GALE,  e.  s.  App.  to— The  sound  of  a 
UBging,  howling  wmd ;  to  such  wind  itself; 
■^  to  winds  leas  violent 
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In  Chaucer,  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue, 

(*'  And  when  the  sompnour  herd  the  freer 

gale,")  and  The  Frere's  Tale,  {**  Now  telleth 

forth,  and  let  the  sompnour  ga2&,")  Gale, 

V.  seems  (says  *J!ynr.)  to  be  used  met ;  in 

The  Court  of  Love,  ('*  But  Domine  labia, 

gan  he  cry  and  gale,")  it  is  used  lit 

Probably  from  A.  S.  GyUam,  gieUan,  galant  to 
ysU;  ftvmere,  stridere,  eansrs.    And  see  Nioht- 

IVOALS. 

GALL,  «.  s.  The  Eng.  v.  To  gaU,  Fr. 
-LESS.  GaUer,  is — To  heat,  to  irritate, 
-INGNESS.  to  exasperate,  to  chafe,  to  fret, 
to  vex,  to  corrode,  eat  or  wear  into;  to 
harass.  Golly  ire,  (Chaucer,)  bitter  anger. 
Gall,  s.  (from  its  taste,)  met — bitter- 
ness, angriness,  rancour,  malignity,  ill  will. 
A.S.  GsaUa;  D.  fc  Qer.  Gal-Uf  Dan.  -de;  Sw. 
ChtUa,  which  ( Jun.)  are  not  tu  removed  from  Or. 
XoXii,  bili*.  Becan  (he  adds)  considexa  Gatle  so 
called  as  if  GtaU  mottle.,  on  account  of  its  fftUow 
colour.  The  A.  8.  Gt-eeloM,  accendere,  to  kindle, 
is  given  by  Toohe  as  the  origin  of  the  ^ig.  YtUow : 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  A.S.  Gtalla^  the  galtf 
may  have  sprung  from  this  same  v. ;  being,  as 
Oower  expresses  it,  the  proper  seat  **  of  the  drie 
color  with  his  htattf'  and  Fliny.  "Of  all  those 
things  which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  every 
living  creature,  the  g<M  is  that  which  is  oi  greatest 
elBcacie  in  operation :  for  power  it  hath  naturally 
to  host  bite,  draw,  discusse,  and  resolve."— JSTo^ 
land.    Be-Un- 

GALLANT,  v,  s.*ad.  Gallant,  ad.  is,— 
-LY.  Splendid,  brilliant,  magnificent ; 
-NESS,  and  met — ^magnanimous,  or  noble- 
-RT.  minded,  high-minded,  of  lofty  spirit. 
Gala,  high  courage ;  daring,  brave,  frank. 
Gallantry  is  app.  to  —  Ihe  generous 
spirit,  which  protects  the  female  sex ;  the 
courtesy  and  courtship,  which  is  shown  or 
offered  to  it ;  and  further,  to — such  court- 
ship carried  to  excess. 

Fr.  Gal-ant ;  It  ft  Sp.  -ante.  The  Sp.  has  also 
Golan;  It  8c  8p.  Gala;  the  latter  of  which  has 
obtained  very  common  usage  in  England.  O. 
Douglas  (as  Dr.  Jamieaon  has  noted)  renders 
Juvtnes  {Ma.  i.  631,  and  iz.  163,)  Galandit;  pos- 
sibly (he  adds)  the  modem  Sc  Callan  or  Caliant. 
Sk.  thinks  it  not  wholly  absurd  to  take  the  etymon 
of  this  word  from  the  nation  of  the  Gaultt  who, 
both  now  and  from  all  times  past,  aflbcted  splen- 
did dress  (splendldum  vestitum)  beyond  other 
nations.  Galant  and  Galliard  have  the  same 
origin ;  and  the  latter,  C.  Seal,  and  Voss.  derive— 
ab  ardore  et  alacrltate  GaUlets  genti,  pne  aliis 
omnibus  Europa  iniita.  The  Or.  TaXnyot,  $trt- 
HM,  is  resorted  to  by  other  etyms.  The  A.  8.  Oy/, 
splendet;  Oer.  Gall,  splendor,  brightness  or  brU- 
lumcy,  (itrobably  from  A.  8.  Gt-^lan,  accendere, 
to  khidle,)  may  supply  the  true  origin.  See  Qa l&. 
Die-  £n- 

GALLATURE,  *.    The  cock's  tread. 
Sp.  GaUadurOt  from  Gallus,  a  cock. 

GALLERY,  s.  Cot  calls  Gallery,^*'  A 
long  room  to  walk  in ;"  it  is  a  name  also 
given  to  certain  raised  portions  of  a  church 
or  theatre,  erected  along  the  sides  or  end. 

It  Gal'leria;  Fr.  &  D.  -trie.  Nioot  and  others 
(see  iien.)  suppose  it  said,  quasi  Alterit,  from 
Alltr,  to  go.  Men.  himself  from  Fr.  GaUrt,  a 
eallev ;  i  cause  de  la  ressembUnoe  qu'a  une  galerit 
avee  une  gdUrt.  Wach.— that  both  AlUr  and  Oa/- 
lerit  are  from  Oer.  WaUtn,  ire,  to  go.  Qy.  A.  8. 
Ge-Uedant  duceie,  to  leadt 
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GALLETi  «.  The  City  bar^  used  on 
-LE-As.  Lord  Mayor*!  day  was  called  a 
-ON.  gaUey-foiit,  (Whalley,)  and  so  were 
-OT.  other  Teaeels  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion,  or  used  for  similar  purposes,  Le,  for 
galat,  as  some  haye  imagined.  See  Foist. 
Criminal  slares  were  condemned  and  em- 
ployed to  the  toil  of  rowing  the  gaUeyt,  (in 
the  Mediterranean.) 

Fr.  Oul-4e,  -ire  ;  It.  ft  8p.  •<«a,  -^ra  ;  D.  •«jr«; 
Dan.  -Ui»,  Fr.  Oal-^«M;  it.  -tmnmrn;  Sp.  -esxa. 
Fr.  Oal-lwm  ;  It  ft  8p.  -cos,  -WtU.  In  Low  L. 
OuUa  s  and  alio  QmUotUmm  and  OaUoMo,  a  laner 
sort  of  gailUi.  —SptL  Borne  (sayi  Voas.  do  VitUi, 
lib.  L  e.  1.)  think  that  Galta  (a  galley)  is  from  L. 
OaleOt  qd.  navla  gaimta.  After  quoting  the  two 
flnt  linct  of  Orld's  Tilstia,  (i.  9.)  he  adda,  "  In 
puppl  eiat  ICInerra ;  in  proril  antem  eanU ;  undo 
el  Oalug,  Tel  Caaddla  nomen."  And  J.  Seal, 
quoting  the  tame  linet,  obaerrea,  that  It  waa 
usual  to  glTO  names  to  ahipe,  awo  tov  vapo^n/uev, 
from  an  ensign  dlnlayed,  or  rather  painted  upon 
them.    See  also  Men.  In  0mUre» 

GALLIARD,  $.  ad,  -isb,  «.  '<  Lusty, 
lively;  fVolick,  buxom,  cheerful,  blithe,  jo- 
cund, pleasant,  gamesome ;  brave,  gallant ; 
valiant ;  also  rash,  or  somewhat  indiscreet, 
by  too  much  jollity." — Cot. 

GaUiard  is  also  the  name  of  a  dance. 
Sir  J.  Davies  calls  it  "  a  gaUant  dance." 

See  Gallavt.  Fr.  Oaillard;  It  G^liardo  i 
Sp.  Oaliardo.  Besoldus  (see  OeU,  in  Wach.)  re- 
fen  Fr.  Oaittard  to  an  Mliance  with  Oer.  GM/ ; 
D.  Oluffli  A.  8.  Gul,  Ubldinosus,  luxttziosus;  and 
this  is  adopted  1^  Dr.  JanUeeon.  Tyrw.  says, 
Bzisk,  gay. 

GALLICISM,  i.  An  expression  or  idiom 
peculiar  to  or  borrowed  from  the  French. 
L.  OallienMt  Hreneh. 

GALLI-GASKINS,  t.  GaUigaskifu,  or 
wide  hose  or  slops,  qd.  caligsB  Gallo-vat' 
arnica,  so  called  because  the  Ftuconet  (i.  e. 
Gascons)  used  them. — Sk, 

GALLIMATIA,  «.  Fr.  "  Galimatias,-^ 
jargon  de  Gal,  gibberish,  fustian  language, 
pedlers'  French.**— Co^ 

GALLIMAUFRY,  «.  "A  hash  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  viands." — Men.  "  A  confused 
heap  of  things  toffether." — Coekeranu  Pistol 
applies  the  word  to  Ford's  wife. 

Fr.  Oalimafrie.  Men.  says,  that  gaUmatioi  and 
galima/rSe  are  eoualns  german;  but  knows  no- 
thing of  thsir  origin. 

GALLINACEOUS,  ad.  Pertaining  to, 
belonging  to,  birds  of  the  order  of  Gallima, 
i.  e.  L.  Gallinaf  a  hen. 

GALLIPOT,  -TILE.  Perhaps  a  clay^pot 
and  clay-tile.  Sk.  derives  Gattipot  from  D. 
Gleye,  (also  written  Kleye,  in  £ng.  Clay,) — 
a  shininff  or  glittering  potters'  earth,  and 
pot.  It  has  been  supposed  that  galli  is  a 
corruption  of  Gala,  and  that  thus  gallipot 
was  a  fine  painted  pot.  It  is  evident  Uiat 
gallitile  was  a  composition,  into  the  nature 
of  which  Bacon  deemed  it  necessary  further 
to  inquire.  But  this  is  not  any  objection 
to  the  etyuL  suggested  above. 
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GALLO-GLA8S,  t.    Spenser  spedn 
them  as  foot  soldiers;  Camden,  (Annsbi 
Ireland,)  as  horse.     **  Hie  which  foot 
they  call  gallo-glauet,  the  which  nsme  < 
discover  them  to  be  anncicnt  English; 
GaU-ogla  signifies  an  English  senritoor 
yeoman." — Spetuer. 

GALLON,  «.    A  measure  of  four 
or  eight  pints. 

Mid.  L.  Qalo  la  in  Da  Cange  sad  8psL; 
Oelofi,— an  £ngllsh  measure  eontafaBiagdMsj 
—Latomhe, 

GALLOON, «.    Akindofkee. 
Fr.  <?el-oii,  -oMMr,— to  edge  or  laee  vUhj 
8k.  thinks  it  may  be  Qattic  laee,  or  ftom 
O^a,  vestis  nitlda,  omata  et  ^edoss. 

GALLOP,  o.  To  move  by  leaps  *,  to  i 
-ER.      to  run,  fast,  with  speed,  with  si 
-INO.    ness. 

Dan.  Oaiop-ertr;  Fr.  -cr;  It  -pmn. 
no  other  than  Or^lmpam,  f-kUptm,  sa] 
to  leap  or  Jtnnp. 

GALLOW,*  «.    To  affiright,  to  tonify. 

*Shak. 

Warbnrton  says  it  is  a  West  ConnliyvaA,! 
Mr.  Grose  has  '*a^mmtm^^  a  great  ilrl|liL 
QaUUd,  frightened.  Ezm."  It  is  A.  8.  A-pH 
to  astony,  abash,  greatly  aftlght    Aed  ns< 
In  Jon. 

GALLOWAY,  «.    A  kind  of  bone. 
Dr.  Jamieeon  thinks  this  word  out  be  Iv. 
Ger.  WaUaek,  which  Wadi.  refeis  to  jeH>  i 
castratus;  and  Ibre  to  the  W^ladiianui 
because  first  known  in  the  eountzy  of  tkil 
(OaUowa§.) 

GALLOWS,  9.     It  is  gen.  fonned 

the  Or.  n.    The  word  is  also  sf p.  to 

deserving  the  gaUowtt    desenrmg  to 

hanged. 

Go.  ft  A.  8.  Oaigat  Dan.  Galfe:  D.  6d^ 
whieh  latter,  Voes.  thinks,  appioadies  vciyi 
to  L.  Oabatmt,  a  cross.     Gallom  Is  nd~ 
written  Galwt,  and,  probably,  from  A.8.  4« 
on,  to  aflH^t ;  being  raised  in  pobUe  rtevfj 
spire  tenor.   "  As  yf  a  man  dyd  easts  s  r 
stone  upon  the  yalou*.** — Bibie,  IMI.  P 
**Am  he  that  bindeth  a  stone  in  asUiy.' 
Fer.    8ee  O allow. 

GALOCHE,  f.  Gallosboes.    Cot-'' 
woodden  shooe,  or  patten,  made  ill  a 
piece,  without  any  latchet  or  tie  of  le>* 
and  worn  by  the  poor  clown  in  winter. 

8k.  says,  Oattoakoet,  crepidse  lignes,  voos 
shoes,  from  Ft.  Gal-iockM,  -oekm;  ^"^^jJ 
-omna,  caloeus  altlor  rusticus.  6*Ukm^  s  kWj 
shoes,  a  word  noticed  by  Aulas  GelUoSi  ■>  ^^ 
duced  not  long  before  the  age  of  Cioaie,  wso  i 
it  PhU.iL  SO;  and  hence  1^.  ft  It.  aiety' 
derived.    See  also  SpA  in  v. 

GALVERLY,^  ad.  q.  Gt.«i«r'|»  fg^l 

valent  to  DeUverly,  (qv.)--HdeTeriy,afltnjJJ| 
"  A  light  gennet  that  is  young  and  troBw| 
gahferly."'"*Wriotkedty,  1537. 

GAMBAULD,*.  "  Fr.  Gasi5i&r.  ^21 
-AUDiNa.  the  legs  in  sitting,  as  chiMWl 
-ADOES.  use  to  do.  Gamhadtrr^^^X 
-OL,  r.  s.  heels  over  head,  make  "Mny^l 
holt,  fetch  nuuiy  firisks,  show  ty^l 
tricks."— Cot  So,inEng.Toga«W'»- 
To  fetch  many  frisks  or  frolics;  to  ii» 
to  caper,  to  play  wantonly  with  the  W  " 
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Ttat^bmd,  jump  about,  pUyfolly  and  nimbly; 
to  nmp  or  start  aside. 

Ft  Omh  9irT,  -dlleri  It  Sgambetimre,  which 
McuderiTes  finm  It.  OamAa;  Fr.  Jambe:  LowL. 
Cgi^  a  leg,  and  thla  ttaai  Gr.  Ko/nrn,  a  joint. 
Eit  t&i  CMite  eapri,  !•  Tendeiwl  by  Foller, 
fiMi'i  Uk«  a  fMt,  (ComwalL) 


GAMB0N£,*  a.  L  e. 


(q^.) 


GAMBREL,  «.  a.     To  bind  up  the  legs ; 
to  tie  or  Iriad  hy  the  legs. 
Ran  It.  flwi*a,  a  le|p.    See  GaxBAVKn. 

GAME,  t.  f.  To  play,  subaud.  for  money 
-mcs.  staked  or  pledged,  or  betted. 
-mi.  To  make  ^oaie  or  sport  of,  is  oons. 
-no.  to  laugh  at  or  deride,  to  moek. 
-■LE.  ^voaie,  the  a.  is  any  sport  or  amuse- 
'MLKM.  ment,  active  or  sedentary,  among 
fifoent  persona,  (usually)  as  a  match  for 
tmJofskOiorlnck. 

GoM  Is  also  app.  to  the  object  played  for 
ttfomied;  esp.  "to  those  species  of  wild 
inmsls  which  the  arbitrary  constitutions  of 
PBshiTe  law  have  distinguished  from  the  rest 
%&e  well-known  appellation  of  OameJ* — 
« Jfaetopac,  IL  1. 

OoMslfr,  in  Shak.  (Tammg  of  Shrew,) 
"  docs  not  signiiy  a  man  Ticiously  addicted 
to  gtmtt  of  cfannoe,  but  a  frolicaome  per- 
Mt^"  (Steevens,)  i.  e.  a  gameume  person. 

JLB.  Oeaiies,  tedere,  iHudere,  to  spoit,  to  play, 
liaHkestportot 

GAMMER,  #.  A.  S.  Ge-meder,  commater, 
mceptiix,  a  gad-mother,  whence  happily 
Mr  Gammtr. — Som.  Others,  from  Good- 
See  Gapfejl 


GAMMON,  t.    '*  The  leg  or  shank,  (ex- 

tndiBg  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle.)"— Cot, 

ftJmm^bumef  1^  -ou;  It  Oambone;  sad  these 

<■•)&<■  Fir.  /Mite;   XL  GasitSa.    {See  Gam- 

lASta.)  6k.tUnks,aUftomA.S.^a«. 

GAMUT,  i.    The  scale  of  music 

6««<,  1.  e.  GmmwM-ui;  the  Gr.  r.  In  Fr.  Gaeut 
A.tBp.  G§wma,  seala  nuisica. 


OAK,  It,  Began.  Sometimes  written  Can, 
(^•)i  and  see  Gin. 

6ANCH,  a.  -iKo.  "To  let  fall  (as  in  a 
f^pptdo)  on  sharp  stakes  pointed  with 
^^  (ic  books,)  and  thereon  languishing 
*wfl  he  die." — Cot. 

ItOm-eU;  Bp.  -eko,'  It  -de^  a  hook;  Sk. 
^i^inmL.Uieus,eho6k. 

GANDER,  s.  A  bird,— the  male  of  the 
GoQss. 

sASl®*"*"*'  ^-  0«»';  G^r-  Oansard,  gann; 
jRii***'  ^  Gauwa,  anser,  qd.  gatuer  ;-^taani- 
""Vi  Vft  8k.,  from  L.  Aiuer.    See  Gooss. 

***•  Oi  a.  «.  A  ^011^,  or  gang-way, — the 
KMorwiyhywhichwego.  (7a>^  is  also 
unnaber  g<iing,  or  who  go  togeUier,  who  go 

?_?  ^'^^  *wk  together,  and  thus,  who 
••*  together. 
I     ,r*Q^»-g-a«t  ibnald  from  «r«,  to  go ;  D.  Gaan, 
5J^JH'«  to  B»  J  A.  8.  ft  DaiLGajVt «  goingi  a  way. 
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GANGRENE,  v,  «.    To  eat,  to  consume, 

-ATED.    to  corrode ;  to  eat  or  consume  the 

-ovs.      -vital  powers ;   and  thus,  cons,  to 

mortify  or  become  mortified. 

Fr.  Oon-grhu;  It  -crumm;  L.  Qangrmna;  Or. 

ra77poiiro,  from  7poe<y,  signifying  cvtfictv,  to  eat 

GANTLET,  or  Oamtelope,  «.  To  run 
the  gantlet,  is  to  run  through  ranks  of  men, 
supplied  with  weapons  to  inflict  punish- 
ment 

"  GemUope^  a  military  ponishment,"  says  Sk.; 
who  adds,  "  The  anthor  of  the  English  Dlctionaiy 
thinks  it  so  called  from  Gantt  (now  written  Okentt) 
in  Flanders,  and  D.  Xeop«»,  currere,  to  run ;  he- 
eattse  that  punishment  was  ilrst  invented  at 
Ghent," 

GANZA,  s.  A  kind  of  flying  goose  or 
gander.    See  Oander. 

GAOL,  a.  Also  written  Jail,  and  by  Jun. 
-ER.      Yail 

-INO.  A  prison,  a  place  of  imprisonment 
or  confinement. 
Low  L.  Oaioia;  Fr.  ae6l4,  gaioUt  gojfoU;  D. 
Ghioole,  All,  says  8h.,  from  Ij.  CattUa.  Men. 
says,  Gt6l*,  firom  aabiola,  dim.  of  gabia,  (a  eaae, 
qv.)  which  he  derives  from  caeca.  Cot. — "  GeCle, 
a  gaol  or  prison ;  slso,  a  cage  or  ^oqp  fbr  birds." 
£n- 

GAP,  f.    An  opening,  an  aperture,  a  hole, 
a  yacuity,  a  vacant  space. 
From  A.  S.  Ge-jfppan,  to  open.—Tool*. 

GAPE,  V,  To  open,  (subaud.  the  mouth,) 
-ER.  to  open,  sc.  with  eagerness,  as  young 
-INO.  birds  do  for  their  food ;  and  thus,  to 
crave,  to  desire  or  covet  eagerly,  to  long 
for  or  after,  to  seek  or  look  anxiously  after. 
D.  Gaepens  Dan.  Crober;  Ger.  Gmfen;  A.  8. 
Geifppan,  to  open. 

GAP-TOOTHED.    See  OAT-TooTHEn. 

GAR,*  0.  To  prepare  or  make  ready ;  to 
cause  to  do,  to  make ;  and  thus,  cons,  to 
force. — *Chaueer.  Spenser. 

A.  8.  GearuHan,  gyrwan;  D.  Gaerwent  gerwtn  ; 
Ger.  Gar-«n ;  8w.  Chera,  parare,  praestare,  fiiCM- 
sere,  laoere.  Ihre  observes,  that  uie  more  general 
signification  (fhcere)  prevails  smong  the  Nor.-Eng. 
sad  the  Sc.    See  Gi.aa,  GAsaisn,  sad  Aaaow. 

GARB,  ».  The  dress,  the  clothing  or  ves- 
ture ;  the  habit,  fashion,  mode  or  manner. 

Fr.  Garb-e;  It  ft  Sp.  -e  ;  which  Sk.  thinks  sie 
from  A.  S.  Ge-anaion,  praeparare,  instraere,  to 
prepsxe,  to  adorn.    Men.  conlbsses  his  difficulty. 

GARBAGE,  «.  That  which  is  purged  or 
cleansed  away ;  the  offaL 

Jun.  thioks  it  strongly  allied  to  8p.  Garbear, 
dlripexe,  to  tear  away,  sc  i  cottii  avium  piaeinm- 
que.  Sk. — A.  8.  Gentrwiant  praeparare,  appsrare ; 
garbage  being  the  whole  apparatus  or  frumiture  of 
the  abdomen.  Mins.  says,— To  aarbage  or  gerbitk, 
to  take  out  the  entrails  of  any  thing ;  from  garble, 
to  purify,  to  cleanse. 

GARBLE,  V.  -EB.  As  usually  app. — To 
pick  out,  sift  out,  what  may  serve  a  parti- 
cular purpose :  and  thus,  destroy  or  muti- 
late the  fair  character  of  the  whole. 

Fr.  Grabeler;  It.  Garbellare,  Cot  sajs.— 
"  Grabellert  to  garbeU  spices,  fte.  (snd  hence)  also, 
to  examine  precisely,  sift  nesrly,  look  narrowly, 
search  curiously,  into."    The  statute  1  Rich.  HI. 
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e.  11,  iru  nud0  "  for  the  raoMdle  of  the  exoes- 
tlue  piioe  and  tedness  of  bowesteaes,  which 
juatLf  is  growen,  hecwue  the  merohanti  will  not 
■uflbr  any  garb«limg  or  sorting  of  them  to  bee 
made.*  And,  after  certain  enactments,  such 
boweetanes  are  forbidden  to  be  sold  umgarbttM, 

OARBOIL,  o.  «.     To  throw  into  oonfu- 

sion,  to  involye  in  confusion  or  diaordor,  to 

cause  a  turmoil,   ("  a  hurl7-burl7,  great 

stir."— Co*. ) 

D.  OraboeiU;  Fr.  Qarb-mUtj  It.  'UgUo.  Men. 
deduces  it  from  the  L.  Turba ;  thus,  Tmrba,  imr- 
hmiot  tmrbmUmm,  eiitrbmUum :  eiarbmgUuwh  earbu- 
Uuatt  fforhMffUo.  Mine. — QarbagUot  q.  gnmhogUo, 
magna  tbuUUio.    En- 

GARD|  V.  To  garnish,  or  to  gird;  or 
otherwise,  to  guard. 

Perhi4M  from  A.  8.  Oe-ntwian,  gi/rwam,  gj/riam, 
pnepsrare,  instruere,  omaie,  to  prepare,  deck, 
adorn :  (to  ^or,  to  gore^  qv.)  or  raierwise,  from 
A.  S.  Qffrd-4M^  to  gird,  to  surround,  so.  with  a 
binding.  ICIns.  says,— a  gurd,  welt  or  border  of 
a  garment,  from  Fr.  Oardtr,  conservaxe,  because 
it  preserves  the  garment. 

GARDEN,  0.  i,      A  place  girded,  sur- 

-ER.       rounded,  or  inclosed,  sc.  for  the 

-iNo.     sprowth  of  plants  of  various  kinds. 

-AGE.*   To  garden,  —  to  work  in,  till  or 

cultivate  a  garden;  to  plan  or  lay  out  a 

gcardeiu — *HoUand, 

Fr.  Jardin:  It.  Oiardino;  Bp.Oardin;  D.  Oatf 
dt;  Ger.  Oaritn;  (L.  Hortw,  horctiu,  from  Gr. 
Epitrot.— Vm».)  Waeh.  derives  Ger.  Oarl0»t  from 
Ourten ;  A.  S.  Ggrdiauj  clngere.  And  Tooke,  the 
Eng.  Garden,  (i.e.  Oeard,  with  the  pt.  term,  en,) 
from  A.  8.  V.  Ogrdan,  dngere,  to  gird,  to  sur- 
round, to  endooe. 

GARE,  or  Gaure,  o.  Garith  may  he 
-ISH.  exp.  — Gaudy,  showy,  ostenta- 
-ISH-LT.  tious;  ostentatiously,  staiingly, 
-NESS.       fine  or  gay ;  staring. 

**  Clothed  magnificently,  splendidly,  and  for 
state,"  says  8k. ;  who  adds,  **  I  know  not  whe- 
ther from  A.  8.  Omnoien,  to  prepare,  to  orna- 
ment." .  (See  Gi.nirzBR,  OAaaison.)  Chuisk 
(says  Mr.  Steevens)  is  gaudy,  showy ;  also  some- 
times, wild,  flighty.  The  «.  To  gaurt,  (Chaucer— 
"  Now  gauretk  all  the  peple  on  hire,")  or  Gart, 
(Phaer— **  A  monstrous  dragon  with  fifty  geurU^ 
heades,")  which  Speight  and  Tyrw.  exp.— To  9tar; 
is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  ad.  OarUk,  ostenta- 
tiously, st«ingly,  fine  or  gay ;  and  thus,  Oaudg,  te. 

GARGARIZE,  V.  a. -isii.  **  Gargariemei 
are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the 
mouth,  and  used  commonly  after  a  purge." 
— Burton, 

Fr.  Gayariztr,  to  gargle;  It.  Gargarix-aare t 
Sp.  -ar;  L.  Gargariuo  ;  Or.  TapjapiC^,  ^m  T^P* 
japemvi  gurgulio,  the  wind-pipe :  a  name  formed 
from  the  sound.— roM.    And  see  OAaoLB. 

GARGET,  «.  **  Fr.  GargaU,  the  throat- 
pipe." — Cot. 

GARGLE,  9.  «.  Anciently — Gargoyle, 
Gargylle.  To  cleanse  or  wash  the  throat  by 
regurgitating,  or  throwing  back,  the  liquid, 
by  the  action  of  the  wind-pipe.  In  Waller 
and  Fenton,  to  throw  bacK  sounds  or  notes 
of  music  in  a  similar  manner.  "  And 
gorgle  in  their  throats  a  song." — Wailer. 
**  To  doat  on  nonsense,  gargled  in  an  eu- 
nuch's throat" — FenUm. 
It  is  app.  by  Holland  to  a  disease  in 
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the  throat:  «  Good  for  dw  heik  of  the 

squinancie  or  gargle  in  swine."     Also,  u 

in  Lidgate  and  Hall,  to  *"  A  gaiter  ^ 

receives  and  voids  the  rain  fidling  on  drroi 

roofs  or  houses;"   frequently  terminated 

witk  the  heads  of  animals. — CoL    "  Bveiy 

house  covered  was  with  many  gargeifle.*'-^ 

Lidgate,    "  GargyUet  of  gold  with  spoutei 

runnyng." — HaU, 

Dan.  Onr^gle;  Ger.  -gel,  -gOm;  D.  Cerjist 
-eten;  Fr.  GwrgotMU,  the  weason  of  the  throst 
(See  GABOAaiSB.)  Garg-eaUter  ;  It.  -ogttan;  d^ 
says  Sk.  from  L.  Gwrge*. 

GARLAlND,  «.  e.  Com.  app.  to— A  col* 
lection  of  flowers  or  bourns,  sc.  to  gitd, 
incircle  or  surround,  the  head;  a  wrntl^ 
a  crown* 

A  collection  or  selection  of  the^loweno^ 
poetiy ;  of  little  pieces  of  prose  or  poetiy. 

Fr.  Garlamde,  gkirlamde,  auirlaadet  It.  OUp* 
tanda,  corona,  sertum:  "I  beUcTe,**  says  fik. 
*'  i  ggrando,  i.e.  firom  its  surrounding  the  hea^ 
or  from  eoroilo.**  Men.,  from  Ggrmt.  We  have 
in  A.  8.  the  «.  Ogrd^,  a  girdle,  (a  diminndfi 
from  A.8.  e.  Ogrd^n,  to  gird.)  And  bc9oe1>BslBl 
supposes  the  v.  Gprdel-an,  whose  p.  p.  wenld  It: 
ggrdtlamd,  eneirdlng,  suironoding';  and  r 
Ogrdeiand,  agrdland,  ggriaad,  has  faeeome 
modem  Garland.    Dis- 

GARLICK,  «.    A  plant  so  called— &•■ 
the  leaves  rising  like  lances  or  javeliaa« 
A  8.  Gearliae,  garUe,  aSUnau    Sk.  thinks,  fi 
A.  8.  Gar,  as  app.  to  a  lanoe  or  javclla,  and  A, 
L*ae,  a  leek,  qd.  pocrum  Jaeuliforme  vd  kan 
fbrme. 

GARMENT,  e.  t.     Any  thing  pnpani 

or  provided,  sc  for  the  clothing  or 
and  thus,  cons. — clothing,  drees  or 

Piers  Plouhman,  Qowtr,  and  WielU;— A  ] 
ment,  (qd.  gamMnunt. — 8k.)     Ft. 
from  Gamir,  to  prepare,  to  garnttk,  (qv.) 

GARNER,  V.  «.    A  place  where  graim 
deposited  or  stored.    To  gamer, — to  lay  m^ 
to  deposit,  as  in  a  granary  or  storriioai% 
or  treasury ;  to  store  or  treasure  up.         '^■ 

Fr.  GrenUr;  It.  Gran-aio;  Sp.  -«rp;  JL( 
riuM,  %  granarg.    Bee  GftAiir. 

GARNET,  «.  A  precious  stone,  so  eaU 
from  its  resemblance  in  colour  and  femil^ 
the  graim  or  seeds  of  pomegranate,  (gfffti] 
node.) — Men. 

Garnet  or  granat  stone,  Fr.  Grenat;  Sg. 
-ate;  It  -aia;  IiOW  L.  Gramatut. 

GARNISH,  V.  «.  *<  Fr.  (Tomlr,— to  p^. 
-INO.  vide,  store,  supply,  fm^ 
-MENT.  accommodate;  fill  with;  MC 
-NisoN.     adorn,  trim,  beautiiy,  set  MiJ 

-NITVBE.    with." — C0t 

Gamieon, — see  Garrison. 
Dan.  Gam-ertr;  Fr.  -ir;  It.  ammmint  flf^*' 
-eotr.    Men.  Caaen.  and  Waeh.— ikom  Ltvlk 
Wam-4rt,  or  -Umm,  and  this  from  Ger.  Wa 
wamen,  to  fortify,  to  provide  with  ams,  (of^ 
A.8.  Wamtamt  gtwamiau,  g»  wrfaa,totakil 
to  beware,  is  the  root)    8k.  from  AjB. 
paratns,  gearwian,  praepaxare,  to  pcepata. 
Gakb,  Qmawl    Dia-  Un- 

GARRET.  «.  In  common  Eng.  it  iftaMl 
-EBRS.  app.  to  what  Sk.  calls  Skpream  ^ 
-TED.*  niit  eontignoHo,  Le.  The  higUt 
stoiy  of  the  house.    "  He  sawe  men  goip 
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omI  dovne  on  the  garrette*  of  the  gmte  and 
nllei." — Benun.  **  A  square  structure 
vkh  s  imnMl  turret  at  eaeh  end,  garretted 
an  the  topi"— Ai^. 

it.  Smite,  vbleh*  aaumg  other  uiagest  (see 
CW.)  b  m.  *'  Xb  •  link  lodge  for  a  tentinel, 
built  M  h]pi ;"  (a  garriton.)  G.  Douglas  renders 
Ike  sfli  fyfcsfa,  upon  which  Misenns,  and  the 
tmim  eiiea  which  Cakus  stood,  *'  The  hie  garrU, 
theUejerrvl* 

GABKISON,  V,  t.  App.  to— The  force, 
pnmM  or  furnished  for  the  defence  of  a 
place  prepsxed  or  fortified  against  attack ; 
theplaeeitselC 

Dm.  k  Ft.  QmnUaou;  It  Ouarmi-gion* ;  8p. 
'tkm.  (SeeOAairiSH.)  Written  by  Cnaucer  sad 
•then  n  the  ffr.  GmntUom,  Pranidium  sb  sppa- 
nta  teOko^  lie  dictum ;  a  fbrtreta,  guard  or  de- 
fnoe  ipiait  the  prepanMnu  of  war,  so  called. — 
SL  See  Bmmetomu,  in  Janiieson.    En-  Un- 

6ARR0N, «.  Jaxnieson  calls  it  a  small 
lane,  a  galloway :    a  Highland  or  Irish 


•  eqnna.    Oorrc,  equa;  cabaHus; 
plenimque  equus  snnosus  et 


GARRULITY,  s.  -lous.    A  prating  or 
pnttling,  habbling,   talkativeness,  loqua- 


Go.  G«rr, 
4Wter.iiyB 


ft.  Qamdi-tis    It.  -M;   L.  OarruUttUt  from 
6wHr«,  to  piate. 

GARTER,  e.  s.  -INO.  That  which  girds, 
iviwmds,  ineloaes.  To  garter, — To  put 
flB,  bind  on,  a  garter  ;  and  thus,  gartered, 
h,  eQi».-~inTested  with  the  order  of  the 


it.Jm4$«r;  Sp.  -reteru;  It.  OiarUera,    A 
ke  (Toekt)  b  a  airder  ;  ftom  A.&  Ggrdan,  to  ^4i 
liiBirainid,touidoBe.    X7n- 

GARTH.    SeeOiR0. 

.GARUM,  f.  -oua.*  **  An  exquisit  and 
4htie  fiqnor  in  manner  of  a  dripping, 
o&ed  garmm,  proceeds  from  the  garbage  of 
idles,  and  such  other  of&ll  as  commonly 
Ac  oooke  useth  to  cast  away,  as  it  lieth 
n^'mMalV*— 'Holland.  PUnU.  'Broum. 
I'nuMp  njrt,  that  the  reason  of  the  name  is  not 
Wjrckir. 

GA8,  t,  -Booa.  A  general  name,  app. 
orig.  hy  Yin  Helmont,  to  elastic  fluids. 
Kowto— say  kind  of  air  differing  from  that 
of  the  stmosphere. 

GASCON^E,  p.  From  Gatam,  a  na- 
^c  of  Gaieeag  f  to  whom  the  vice  of  idle 
^■•atiag  was  attributed. 

GA8H,  f .  *.    To  eut ;  to  cut,  sc  deeply, 

'Hddy. 

''•NWj  flmn  A.  8.  Ctkaeea»i  oontracted  into 
~  the  ce  eoftraed  into  eh  m  A;  concl- 
,  leeando  conuninnere,  to  cut,  to 
See  Hack,  and  Hash. 

GA8KIN8.    See  Oallioasuns. 

t  GASP,  V,  #.  -iNo.     To  open ;    to  open, 
"^f"*^  with  a  struggle  for,  a  coovuisiTe 
*"Uttion  of,  breath :  to  pant ;  to  pant  after, 
"BjUius,  net  to  seek  or  desire  eagerly. 
_f^  •penthesin  of  the  letter  «,  from  the  v?  To 
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6AST,  or  Ohast,  v.    To  make  aghast, — 

-LY.  to  terrify,  to  frighten.      Oastjul, 

-LINES8.   — frightful.      Oastly, — like  one 

-PUL.*      agazed,    terrified;    hideous  with 

-NE88.t     affru^ht,  terrific. 

*  Spenser,     ^Chaucer,   Shak, 

Sk.  thinks  that  Gatitg  Is,  qd.  ghoMf  or  ghost- 
like. "  Aghoel  or  agaet  may  be  the  pati  p.  Jgaued, 
Agazed  may  mean,  made  to  gaxe;  a  v.  built  on 
the  «.  To  gone.  Oaeted,  1.  e.  made  aghaet ;  which 
is  again  a  v.  built  on  the  pt.  Aghast.  Qastered 
(Beau,  fr  F.)  may  be  supposed  an  ignorantly  coined 
or  f3uitasti(»l  cant  word,  or  corruptly  used  for 
gasted.*  Tooke  considers  that  it  may  be  an  ob- 
jection to  this  derivation,  that  the  word  agcut 
always  denotos  a  considerable  degree  of  terror ; 
which  To  gate  does  not ;  for  we  may  aaze  with 
delight,  with  wonder  or  admiration ;  he,  there- 
fore, inclines  to  the  Qo.AgidSt  territus,  the  past  p. 
of  AggoM^  tlmere;  which  Agids  might  become 
agidst  at  agisd^  agist,  agasi.    But  see  Aoast. 

GASTRIC,  ad,     "  The  gastric  juice,  is 
the  liquor  which  digests  the  food  in  the 
stomacha  of  animala." — Paley, 
From  Qr.  Taarnp,  the  belly. 

GATE,  s.  The  way  gone  ;  a  way,  a  road, 
-ED.  path  or  passage.  To  take  the 
-HOUSE,  gate,  take  the  way  or  road;  go 
awaj,  depart  It  is  also  app.  to — a  large 
door,  as  the  gale  of  the  city ;  to  a  door  into 
fields. 

Oatehottse  was  the  name  of  a  prison  over 
the  gate  at  the  north  entrance  of  Dean's- 
yard,  Weatminster. 

Go.  Oagg ;  A.  8.  Oata,  gsst^  from  Go.  Oaggan  ; 
A.S.  Gangau:  gan,  ire,  to  go:  the  way  goed,  game 
or  gone;  that  through  which  or  along  which,  (Itur,) 
it  is  gaed,  gads,  gate.  Dan.  Oade,  a  street  In-  Out- 

GATHER,  V,  s.  To  bring  or  draw  into 
-ABLE,  one  place ;  to  collect,  to  aaaemble, 
-ER.  to  congregate ;.  also,  to  select  or 
-IMG.  pick  out ;  to  contract,  to  accumu- 
late ;  to  get,  to  acquire. 
A.  8.  Oaderiant  colligere,  congregare;  D.  Gade- 
ren.    In-  Re-  Un-  Up- 

GAT-TOOTHED,  ad.  Whether  we  read 
Gat-toihed  with  the  generality  of  the  MSS., 
or  Cat'tothed  with  one  MS.,  or  Gap-tothed 
with  Urry,  Mr.  Tyrw.  confesses  himself 
equally  unable  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  this  circumstance  of  description.  Gal' 
toothed,  says  Mr.  Todd,  (in  his  Glossary  to 
the  lUustrations  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,)  is 
Goal-toothed.  Goal  is  written  by  our  old 
writen  Gal  or  Gale,  Sk.  had  suggested  this 
etjnn. ;  but  of  what  Chaucer  meant  by  the 
word,  he  professes  his  iffnorance.  Mr. 
Todd  thinks  the  meaning  clear  and  pointed, 
when  we  consider  the  (goatish)  disposition 
of  the  penon  to  whom  the  word  is  app. 
Diyden  follows  Urry. 

GAUD,  s.      Cons. —  A  pleaaiug  trifle,  a 
-ED.        toy,  a  bawble,  a  piece  of  fineiy ; 
-ERT.      any  trumpery. 
-T.  Gaudy,  ad.  Im — fine,  ahowy;  osten- 

-isH.       tatiously,  gorgeously  fine,  showy 
•ILT.       or  gay. 

-INEB8.    Dr.  Jsmieson,  following  the  Gloossrist, 
explains  the  word  in  G.  Douglas,— a  trick,  Tooke 
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produces  the  same  passage  in  support  of  bis  etym. 
and  explanation.  Otw-gawt  he  says,  is  in  A.  S. 
Ge-ffqft  the  past  p.  of  the  v.  Gegifan;  and  means, 
any  such  tnfling  thing  as  is  yiven  avoay  or  pre- 
•ented  to  any  one.  Gattd  (he  adds)  has  the  same 
meaning,  and  is  the  same  word,  with  the  omission 
of  the  prefix  ^«,  gi,  or  gew^  and  is  the  past  p.  of 
Oif-an :  gaved,  gai^dt  gavd,  gaude.  May  not  the 
D.  Gad-en,  gotten,  to  please,  to  gratify,  (formed 
perhaps  flrom  an  A.3-  ••  Ge-eadian,  comp.  of  ge^ 
^mi^^^  and  ead-iam,  ead-igon,  which  latter  Lye  interprets, 

"  beatiflcare, )  be  the  true  etym.  ?— See  the  8 vo.  ed.  of 

Tookt,  and  see  also  Gar.  G.  Douglas  might  in- 
tend, ••  By  sie  ane^adfe,"  by  such  trumpery ;  i.  e. 
sueh  trumpery  pretences  as  the  command  of  a 
deity.    There  is  nothing  corresponding  in  Virgil. 

"  Quhat  God  amovit  him  with  sic  ane  gaude 
In  his  dedis  to  use  sic  slicht  and  fk-audc.** 
Steevens  has  remarked  (Note  on  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra)  that yaudy  "is  still  an  epithet  bestowed 
on  feast-days  in  the  colleges  of  either  University." 

GAVELKIND,  *.  An  ancient  custom 
^pel.)  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  brought  from 
Germany,  by  which  all  the  sons,  or,  if  no 
sons,  all  the  daughters,  take  the  inheritance 
of  their  father ;  and,  if  no  children,  all  the 
brothers ;  if  no  brothers,  all  the  sisters. 
"  Gavelkind  is  a  custom  anciently  ob- 
served in  Kent,  whereby  the  land  of  the 
father  is  equally  divided  among  his  bre- 
thren, if  he  have  no  issue  of  his  own." — 
Spel. 

Spel. ;  so  called,  q.  debitum,  seu  tribatum 
(A.S.  Gafelf  or  gafol;)  soboli,  pueris,  generi; 
(A.  S.  Cgn,  or  kind:)  or,  (as  Lambard  says)  gif  eal 
egn;  i.e.  omnibus  cognatione  proxlmls  datum: 
given  to  all  the  next  of  kin.  Som.  firom  same 
G€rf-ol,  and  kind,  genus;  qd.  a  tribuUry  kind  of 
land  or  fhrm,  precdium  vectigale.  And  of  this 
Sk.  approves. 

GAUGE,  V.  #.  -BR.  To  measure  a  cask 
or  other  vessel ;  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
it  may  contain ;  met  to  measure. 

See  in  Men.  the  opiiiioas  of  Rlgault,  Le  Duchat, 
and  Casen.  Vr.  fattge,  gauge;  the  Instrument 
(says  Cot.)  wherewith  a  cask  is  measured.  Jauger, 
to  measure  a  piece  of  cask.  Jaugeur,  or  gager,  or, 
as  Rastall  writes,  gaugeor.  Low  L.  Gagga.  The 
A.  S.  Ge-wag-an,  to  weigh— and  thence,  generally, 
to  mete,  to  measure — may  be  the  root.    Un- 

GAUNT,  ad.  Waned,  fallen  away,  meagre. 

8k. — 1  believe,  qd.  Gewani,  from  A.  S.  Gewan- 
ian,  wmian:  and  Tooke,  Gaumi,  is  gewaned, 
gewand, gewantf  g'wani,  gaunt;  the  past  p.  of  6«- 
wanian,  to  wane,  to  decrease,  to  fall  away. 

GAUNTLET,  «.  A  glove  or  covering 
for  the  protection  of  the  hand ;  and  (from 
the  custom  of  throwing  one  of  these  by 
way  of  challenge)  any  thing  thrown  or 
proffered  in  challenge. 

Fr.  Ganteleit  which  Cot  calls  "  an  arming  alove." 
The  Ft.Gant;  It.  Guan-lo;  Sp.  -te;  D.  Ger.  & 
8w.  Want*,  Sk.  thinks  firom  A.  S.  Wind-an,  to 
wind,  to  infold,  to  wrap  up ;  (which,  with  the 
usual  A.  S.  prefix  ge-,  would  be  ge-windan;)  be- 
cause in  the  cold  northern  regions  they  were 
accustomed  to  infold  or  wrap  up  the  hands  in  the 
akios  of  animals. 

GAUZE,  #.  "  A  fine  thin  sort  of  web ;" 
and  so  called  perhaps  because  first  intro- 
duced from  Gaza,  a  city  of  Palestine. 

Fr.  Gaxe;  Sp.  Gaza.  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Gaxza- 
tum,  says— Linum  vel  sericum  subtUissimum, 
commonly  gaxz: 
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GAWBY.    See  Gait. 

GAWKY,  ad,      "  if »Jkward ;  gen.  untf 
to  signify  a  tall  ovAward  person."— Gmi. 
Gatok,  (Sk.  says,)  firom  A.  B.  Goas,  gme,  fa*,% 
cuckoo ;  all  horn  the  sound.— See  /aMiews,  in  rk 
Gtwk,  a  fool,  antl  Gowk,  the  cuckoo. 

GAY,  ad.       Gaudy,  fine,  showy;  oitai. 
-i-ETY.     tatiously  fine    or  showy;  net 
-LY.         lively,  cheerful,  merry,  jotiiL 
-NEss.      *Mir.  for  Mag, 
•SOME.*     Fr.  Gag ;  It.  Oaio.  Mios.  says, 
ttom  Gaudeo;  Sk.  f^om  D.  Gadm,  gaeyen, 
convenire;  and  this,  perhaps,  from  ^i 
rejoice.    Men.  writes  largely,  but  to  little . 
L'Estrange  uses   Gags,  ».  exacUy  "  <wf .   - 
writers  use  Gauds,  or  Gew-gaws,  (qv.)J  •»«  "  »?* 
at  all  improbable  that  it  may  have  the  nmt        " 
gaw,  gag.    See  Gavd. 
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GAZE,  V.  9, 

— ER,  S* 

-INO. 

-HOUND. 

-PUL.* 

-MENT.*" 


To 


see,  to  look,  to 
subaud.    with   attention, 
ness,  admiration,  or  other 
feeling. 

Gaxe-hawndt-^no  called, 
'  it  hunte  by  the  eye — *Spnm, 
Sk.  '.—ConientU  oculis  aspicere,  to  took  4 
stretched  eyes ;  ft-om  the  A.  S.  Ge^eam,  \»  mil 
look.    A-  Up- 

GAZELLE,  e.  An  animal  partakiagj 
the  nature  of  deer  and  goat,  remaiiaUef 
the  beauty  of  its  eyes. 

Ft.  Gazel-le;  It.  -te;  Sp.  GazeL 

GAZETTE, «. -EER.  "AcerUinVf 
coin,  scarce  worth  a  fitfthing ;  also,  i 
of  news ;  or  a  short  relation  of  tbe  gr 
occurrences  of  the  time,  forged  most  i 
monJy  at  Venice,  and  thence  dii 
every  month,  into  most  parts  of  CI 
dom."— Co/.     So  called  because  soWi 
^aa««a.— See  Men,    It  Gazet-ta;  Fr.^ 

GE.    (See  letters  C  and  G.)   The  Go. 
A.  S.  Ge,  (much  used  as  a  prefix  to^ 
words.)    Lye  and  Wach.  aflto  thit 
for  the  most  part,  otiosa :  the  fornwr 
that  it  sometimes  has  the  force  of  t 
Cum  f  and  the  latter,  that  it  serves 
times   (at«^-ere,  to  eke,)  to  iocretf^ 
augment  signification;  and  this  «' 
tation  it  appears  to  efiect,  by  den 
prolongation   or  continuity  of  »« 
motion,  or  action.   Or  this  |wefii  «j^ 
been  assumed  more  immediatdy  ft** 
A.  S.  V,  Gan,  to  go ;  and  then,  «»  *lg^ 
term,  e3qpre8sing  motimt  (without  •» 
can  have  no  ideas  of  time  or  action)>^^ 
been  intended  to  give  force  to  t^ JJ*' 
which  it  was  so  pre!   « I  must  go  «JJ 
and  sec,"  are  common  phrases;  w^ 
north  of  England,  "  I  must  go  se^^ 
go  weed,"  &c  is  the  vulgar  form  ot^ 
Ge,  (g  hard)  and  its  cognate  Of,^ 
before  the  liquids  /  and  r  not  vaxr' 
drop  the  e,  and  unite  in  hasty  p«» 
with  the  liquid:— Gc-^  gh  g^^tf^ 
GfcooM,  Grist;)    Ce-l,  elf  ce^t^t 
Clinch,  Cringe.)    Sec  Be. 
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6BAL0U8.    SeeJsALoos. 

GEAR,  or  Geer,  s.  Any  thing  prepared 
or  prorided,  (for  any  purpose ;)  preparation, 
apjiintot,  fomiture  ;  means  of  subsistence 
or  s^iport ;  harness  or  portions  of  harness. 
A«l,  as  Mr.  Tyrw,  says,  "  All  sorts  of  ««- 
jlnaM^  of  cookery,  of  war,  of  apparel,  of 
chemiitiy. '  In  her  quainte  gere*,' — all  sorts 
of  scnnge  fashions  :'* — he  refers  to  instances 
of  ail  these  usages  in  Chaucer, 
ftaa  A.8.  (7«arwe,  paratus,  gearwiai^  prapa 
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V^EAZO^,*  ad.    Kay  says, — Scarce,  hard 
is  come  by,  (Essex.) 
Ku  Mmamaum  m  our  old  poets, 

BECK,*  «.    Any  one  derided  or  mocked ; 
<Bd  tins,  a  fiiol ;  a  jest,  mockery  or  de- 

6«.  6«ft^jm>l;  D.  Ohsek;  Bw.Oeck;  D. 
flMMM;  Sw.Otekas,  ludiflcare.  deridere,  to  make 
IIW  «r  to  deride. 

WNA,'  s.     "  Not  far  from  Hieru- 
is  a  valley  shadowed  with  wood, 
GtkmMm,  or  Tophet,  from  whence  is 
vord  Gtkeima  vted  for  helL" 
*BaJmeilL 

.  s.    To  yield  or  cause  to  yield  or 
give  up;  and  thus,  to  deprive,  (sc. 
of  sn  essential  part  or  portion,)  to 
mutilate. 
'OeUingf  signifieth  a  suhdulng  of  our 
lioos,  sod  taming  the  foul  lust  of  plea- 
. VBto  the  wiU  of  TeBaon,"—WiU(m, 
[  ja  cor  old  writers  an  eunuch  is  called  a 
"  There  ben  geld^gis  that  ban 
(himself  for  the  rewme  of  hevenes." — 
ft  Malt    "  A  geldyng  had  the  empire 
1  ktndea.*'— ^r«Mfe,  Q.  Curt 
■  CiMer;  D.  Ghett-en;   Get.  Gelden;  Sw. 
I ;  A.  8.  G$iu,  castiatus,  not  improbably  ftom 
"^j  to  yield  or  give  up. 

Pj-— ^1  ^  Cool  or  cold ;  cold  to  excess. 
J^MUuij  ftom  Of^are,  to  keel  or  cool.    Ad- 

^Y,  *.     That    which    thickens    or 

stiffens,  concretes  or  coagulates 

»oos.  in   cooling ;     and    GekUinout, 

,    ' '*~"«6cky,  adhesive ;  viscous. 

LS*.  \^^J'   Ft.  OeUe,  (Cot.)  is  frosen,  con- 

"^  tUekesed  or  stiffened  with  extreme  cold. 

a  nwt,  alw  ^//,.    And  8k.  <MJy,  i  ^ 

►;  Mocttf /rifpr«  coacietui. 

*V  l  e.  The  ^<  or  the  gold.—* King, 

I ». «.    To  gem, — to  bud  forth ;  to  put 

^    forth,  to  cover  with  buds  ;   to 

stud,  to  decorate  or  adorn,  as 

^T  ^ih  genu.— *  Brown,     ^Pennant, 

"•"•finB-ttoii ;  Jun.,  from  Oym^w,  to 

Ittmf  earafblly ;  as  gnu  usually  are  so 

yj'-  Qtm-mt;  It.  ft  L.  Oemma.  Mar- 

4ittd  io  atboribus  tumeicit,  com  parere 

«iS^wo,  Id  est,  gigno;  hence,  he  add«, 

"■■"opef  of  that  finm  or  shape,  on  account 

^  "Madam  (butar  oculi)  are  oaUed  gem*. 

rJEL^    Sk.  says,  Annulus  Gemellus, 
J'Al.  because  it  consists  of  two  or  more 
»•«•    circles.   It  is  also  written  Gfmwoicr. 
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I  Sk,  G«w/fc*,  a  word  of  Heraldry,  manifestly 
from  L.  GemeUL  Barrs  gemeUee^  i.  e.  |)iga  seu 
par  barrarum  seu  vectlum,  two  or  a  pair  of  bars 
In  Brewer's  Lingua,  (Act  ii.  sc.  4,)  a  character  is 
described,  in  a  grave  satin  suit,  purple  boskins,  a 
garland  of  bays  and  rosemary,  a  gimmal  ring  with 
one  Imk  hanging. 

GEMINAT3E,  r.  App.  emph.,  when  two 
-ATiON.  are  brought  forth  at  the  same 
-ous.*  parturition;  and  thus,  to  ^emt'. 
note  is,  cons. — to  double;  to  repeat  a 
second  time,  to  reduplicate. — *  Brown. 

Pr.  Ghniner;  Sp.  Geminar;  It.  &  L.  Geminare, 
to  double ;  from  Geminns,  quasi  genimua^  from  the 
ancient  Geao,  (as  the  Qt.  roM/xor,  from  twtiv,) 
to  bring  forth  or  prodaoe.    In- 

GEMONIES,*  *.  L.  Gemonia,  (sub. 
scalae,)  certain  stairs  at  Rome,  (so  called  k 
gemitu,)  upon  which  the  bodies  of  criminals 
were  exnosed,  and  from  which  they  were 
afterwards  thrown.— *Jlffl*«;^tfr.  B.  Jonson. 

GENDARMES,*  *.  -iioRT.t  CoL— "  A 
man  of  arms ;  an  horseman  armed  at  all 
points,  one  that  serves  in  compleat  armour, 
and  on  a  great  horse."— •t^wm^f.  istrype. 
Sk.  says,— Gen Jorme,  a  word  which  I  have  met 
with  only  in  the  English  Dictionary,  k  Oeii$ 
tTArmes,  men  of  arms  or  armed  men. 

GENDER,  V,  s.  To  beget,  to  procreate, 
to  breed,  (to  kin.) 

In  Shak.   the   s.   is  app.   to — kind  of 
people,  sort  of  people,  (Hamlet,  Act  iv.) 

Fr.  Oendrtt  from  ablative  genere^  flrom  v.  Gig- 
mere;  Gr.  Tevetw,  to  beget,  (to  kin.)    En-  or  In- 

GENEA-LOG  Y, «.  A  discourse  on  kinds 
•ic.  or  frmilies,  on  their  descent  or  suc- 
-ICAL.   cession ;  a  pedigree. 

-I8T.  Fr.  GSnAiiogie:  It.  Sp.  &  L.  Genealogia  ; 
Or.  rcvcoXo^ia;  from  Ycvca,  genuM,  kind,  and 
X«7civ,  to  Speak,  to  say. 

GENERAL,  s.  ad.  Of  or  belonging  or 
IZE,  V.  pertaining  to  all  of  the  kind, 
-IZATION.  race  or  &mily:  comprising  or 
-LY.  relating  to   all    or  the  greater 

-ITY.  number,  part  or  portion :    op- 

•TY.  posed  to  special,  as  genus  to  spe- 

-SHIP.  cies,  common  to  particular : — and 
-issiuo.  thus,  not  restricted,  or  confined, 
-NB88.*  or  limited,  to  special  or  parti- 
cular ;  common,  customary,  usual. 

A  general,  sc.  of  an  army,  of  an  order  of 
friars ;  Fr.  Gineral  d'une  armSe,  des  fi-^rrs. 
It  Generate,  Sp.  General,  one  who  has  the 
general  authority,  conduct,  or  command. 

*Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ft.Oiniral;  It.  Oemer-ole ;  Sp.  •«];  Jj.  Gene- 
ralis,  (see  GanxaATa*)  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
kind.    Un- 

GENERATE,0.  "  To  beget  or  ingender, 
-ABLE,  as  the  male;    to  breed  or 

-ANT.  bring  forth,  as  the  female." 

-ATION.  — Cot. 

-ATiVE.  To  beget,  to  procreate,   to 

-ATOR.  breed,  to  produce,  bear  or 

-NIT-AL,  ad.    bring  forth,  to  propagate. 
-AL8,  s,  A  generation  is   (also)  app. 

-IVB.  to  a  race  or  family;   those 

-OR.  living  in  one  age  or  period 

-URE.  of  time. 
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Fr.  Oinirer:  8p.  Otturar:  It  fr  L.  Gemrare; 
Or.  rcvctv,  to  beget.  (A.S.Cennan.)  SeeGBXUBK. 
Ad-  Con-  De-  In-  Re-  Un- 

GENERIC,  ad.     App.   logically  to  the 
-Alt.         word  or  term,  which  denotes  all 
-AL-LY.    of  the  same  kind. 
-NB88.       FnmL.OMm*,ge»erU.  SeeGsiiuiand 

GENEROUS,  ad.     Nohle  or  illustrious, 

-LY.        (by    birth    or    descent;)     nobly 

-NESS,     minded;   liberal    or    munificent; 

-osiTY.  magnanimous,  courageous. 

Ft.  OhUreux :  It.  fr  Sp.  Otmervo ;  L.  Otneronu  ; 
from  gtnuij  kind.  Geturtnu  (Vom.)  is  opposed  to 
dtgeneraitt  (A  gtnere  recedere,)  to  depart  from  the 
kind  or  nature— emph.,  the  noble  or  iUtutriout 
kind  or  race.    Un- 

GENET,  or  Jennett,  «.  A  horseman, 
equipped  with  armour  of  a  peculiar  de- 
scription, was  first  called  in  Sp.  Ginete,  and 
afterwards  the  word  was  transferred  to  the 
horses  themselves. 

Mine,  derives  the  word  {jfemei^  a  kind  of  horse) 
from  the  L.— optima  aenerationu  caballus,  a  horse 
of  the  best  breed  or  blood.  Jan.  says,— Fr.  OenSt 
tfEtpt^tte  ;  It.  OineUo  di  Spagna. 

GENET,  or  Jennet,  m.  "  Fr.Gen^/,— a 
kind  of  weesel,  black  spotted,  and  bred  in 
Spaine." — Cot,  Sk.  thinks  it  may  be  so 
called  from  GuinecLt  because  first  noticed 
there  by  Europeans. 

GENETHLIACAL,  ad,  -atic,  «.  The 
f. — one  who  forms  predictions  from  the 
natal  day,  or  day  of  birth. 

Ft.  OimiikUaqtu  f  Ja.  Oemeihliaeiu ;  Or.  Tckc- 
OXtoKott  from  ytPtSK  q,  and  this  from  Ycvctv,  gignertf 
to  bear  or  bring  forth. 

GENICULATE,  v,  -ion.  Mins.  says,— 
To  geniculate  or  joint  And  knotted  or 
jointed  plants,  like  the  sugar  cane,  are 
called  gemculated. 

Hall  applies  Oenieulation  to  the  bending 
of  the  joint ;  to  kneeling ;  genuflexion. 
L.  Genieulare,  from  ^«fiii,  the  knee. 

GENIUS,  M.  GenUu  is  app.  to — A  sup- 
-AL.  posed  tutelary  god,  whose  province 
-ALLY,  it  was  to  take  care  of  every  one 
from  the  time  of  his  birth;  whence  the 
more  modem  genii ;  to— 

The  nature,  the  natural  powers  or  faculties 
of  a  man ;  the  powers  or  faculties  with  which 
he  is  bom. 

The  natural  bent,  disposition  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  mind ;  and,  peculiarly,  to— 

The  power  or  fiiciilty  which  bears  or 
bringM  forth,  or  produces ;  which  finds  out, 
discovers,  invents.  Also,  to  a  man  en- 
dowed or  distinguished  by  this  power  or 
&culty. 

Oenial, — ^belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
nature ;  natural;  agreeable  to  nature ;  kind, 
lively. 

Fr.  Gin-ie,  -ial;  It.  Oen-io,  -iaU;  Sp.  -io,  -«/; 
L.  Qtnimtt  peniaiit ;  from  the  ancient  geno^  that  is, 
fftgn-ertt  to  bear  or  bring  fbrth.  Wood  writes  Oenig 
or  Oenjf.    Con-  In-  Un- 
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GENT,  ad.  Oenteel  is  app.  to  the  maum 
-TEEL.  address,*  or  dress,  of  penM 

-TEELY.  of  rank,    and  therefon  di 

-TEELNE88.  fashiou ;  and  thus,  it 
-TiLiTY.  valent  to — 

-TLB,  V.  adj.     Polished  or  polite, 
-TIL,  or  -TILE,  graceful. 
-TLENESS.         Gentle  u, — bom  of  or 
-TLY.  scended  from  a  good  J 

-TRY.  and  thus,  inheriduigor] 

-TLE-MAN.  sessing  the  virtues  or 
-TLB- WOMAN,  rous  qualities  of  such  f 
-TILESS.*  and,  therefore,  ifp.  to  i 

-TLESHip.t       qualities,  nsmely,  to— 
Courteousness  or  urbanity  of  muni 
disposition;   afikbility,  mildness; 
from  rot^hness  or  rudeness, 
grossness  or  vulgarity ;  thus,  is 


Courteous,  affiible,  mild,  meek 
Gent  is    a  common  word  in  our 
writers,  gen.  expressing  the  softer  qi 
of  the  female  sex, — Meek,  kind, 
and,    as    opposed    to    gross,  rolgir, 
Chaucer,  (Tymr.)  neat  and  prettj. 
words  in  our  old  writers  are  veiy 
written. — *  Chaucer.    ^Atehtm. 

Fr.  Gen*,  -41 ;  It  -ile;  8p. -tfl,  tan 
and  this  from  genu*.    (See  Osh  saATS.) 
In  his  Topica.  (c.  6.)  enumerates  ss  ] 
divisions  neoeasaiy  for  the  eon^ete 
geniUi*;  1.  Qui  inter  se  eodem  nombM 
Qui  ab  ingenuls  orinndi  sunt    3.  Q9U 
rum  nemo  servitatem  servivit.  4.Qnl( 
sunt  deminutL    And  it  is  from  a  Just  j 
rank,  the  honour,  the  nobOity  of  final, 
modem  applications  of  gentle,  genieekHi 
their  origin.     *'  Gene  in  Latine  betokr 
roee  and  simame,  to  the  Romsneshsd < 
Sergios,  Apples,  Fabios,  ^millos, 
Brutos,  Valerios,  of  which  who  «i 
therefore  kept  the  name,  wwe  sliO[ 
remaining  the  memorle  of  the  ^oiy  sf 
genitor's  ftme,    were  gentlemen  of  tW 
race-^-^lr  r.  5Ma.    Un- 

GENTILE,  #.  ad.     App.  to-A*' 
-IZE,  t;.     liever,  an  infidel 
Gentilitial  or 
pertaining  to  a  race, 
nation  ;  national — *Ri 

See  Obvt.    Ft.  Gemt-U, 
-ITIAL.^    from  L.  GentiUa,  of  or 
nation  ;  app.  as  the  6r.  E^eo. 
natione  not  Jews.  Om.  GaxTii<-iCAk 

GENUFLEXION, #.  ite»*«< 
acts  of  worship  expressed  by 
knee. 

Fr.  GinyJIexioH  ;  L.  Genu,  the  late, 
iere,  to  bend. 

GENUINE,  ad.     Natural,  laiSmi 

-L Y.      thus, — neither  spuriooi  tm  r 

-NESS,   rated. 

L.  Genuinue  ;  qd.  in  nobis  genUum,  I 
in  us,  natural.    See  Aothbvtic. 

GENUS,*.  App.to— Awholenjjj 
"When  a  stnieral  idea  ii  Ir^ 
applied  to  others  which  are  also 
is  called  genut,  and  those  to  ^W 
applied,  are  called  species  of  »i 
The  idea  of  figure  is  the  gt^f 


-ISM. 
-ITY. 
-I8H. 
-ITI0U8. 


GER 


GET 


if  teiangle  and  cirole  are  the  species." — 
^  "  Art  of  Thinking. 


I*.  GcaM,  (qnod  pliires  partes  amplectitur, — 
i- Cicero,)  from  the  ancient  Gema,  Le.  Oignrtre,  to 
See  OBViva. 

^DE,  «.      Earth-stone.       Oeo-tie,— 

Twmimt  eazthly,  fitim  ^m  the  earth 

r&APHY,  8.     A  desariptioH  of  the 
eoitA,  of  parts  of  the  eartfu 

FT.  eiogrm^pki*  ;  It.  ft  8p.  -JIa ;  L. 

^T.    OwfreyMa  ;  Or.  rcw^paAca,  from  yi* 

evth,  and  fpa^uv,  saiberet  deicribere,  to 

-LOGT,  4k      A  discourse   on,   the 
IcBOwledge  of,   the  earth  ;    its 
tcAL,  atraetnre  and  component  parts, 
»sr.      their  nature,  and  mutations. 
Ok.  Tth  the  eatth,  and  Xo7ot,  a  dlacouxae. 

-MANCY,  a.     Cot  calls  it— />nma- 

iiam  by  points  a&d  circles  made  on 

the  earA, 

Ot^man-tit ;  Sp.  -da  ;  It.  ft  L.  Qtonumtia^ 
Y%  the  earth,  and  /uarrcia,  firom  fiain-ct,  and 
I  tan  i«fB«F-«a0a<,  fwwy  to  rave. 

-METRT,  «.      A  meaturing  of  the 
eorti^  ;   technically  restricted  to 
•ic     that  science  which  is  app.  to  the 
wuasuremeni  of  extension. 

>T-  FT.  ehmitrit ;  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Oeomeiria ; 
Gr.  FcM^irrpca ;  Crom  yq,  the  earth, 
and  |i«Tp^<v,  to  measure. 

^PONIC,  a.  -AL.    Pertaining  to  the 
or  cnltivation  of  Ae  earih  by  labour  ; 


r,  ftom  YciMTOMtv,  terram  eolere, 
fkft  eaith  2  fjrom  yru  the  earth,  and  irovciv, 
r,  to  voriL. 

^RGE,  a.    The  insignia  of  St  George. 

^RGE»  a.     The  local  or  temporary 
lor  the  application  of  thia  word  to 
of  a  particular  kind,  is  mere  matter  of 
So  used  by  Dryden. 

^RGIC,  I.  ad.    App.  to — Books  con- 
the  tWage  or  cultlTation  of  the 
or  ground. 

[ik.  Cfary  jgrnat;  It  -icJb#;  Sp.  -ieatf  L.  Oeorff- 
f  Gx.  TtttpjtKot,  from  ytopqm,  ijn*  the  eartn, 
t  «rr«v»  vwk,)  a  laboorer,  a  tUler  of  the  earth. 

rFAULCON,  Oere-  or  Oeire-,  a. 
Ifad. 

A^Gs/mrf,  gr^ami;  It  Gerfalcone;  Sp.  G<ra- 
"r;II.<MefHvatt;  Qer.  Oer-fatek ;  Mid.  L.  <?«- 
ieai;    **  Fsrhaas,"  says  8k.  "4  gyramh  quia 
»hi  acre  ducit,  because  It  forms  ebreles  In  the 
Be,  Ittwerer,  prefers  the  etvm.  of  Mini. 
kOW^r,  a  Tulture,  and  eofe*.  a  fiucon ;  because 
a  qeidas  of  JUeoo,  and  resembles  the  vul- 
la  Tondtir.     HoUand  renders  L.  VuUwt^ 

tt*  ai.  OsRT.t      In  Chauoer, 
.) — Chaageable.   In  Skelton  it  seems 
-gUUfff  ac.  with  turning  round.     See 
raULOOR. — MCAovcer.     TSkelton, 

frsa  Oirer,  to  turn  round.— 7|fnp. 
A,  8.  Cerran,  ge-^trran,  rertere,  to  turn. 
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GERM,  8.    To  germinate  is,  as  Fr.  Germer, 

-EN.  — "To  sprout,   bud,  burgeon, 

-iN-ATE,t>.  spring,    put  forth,    shoot    out 

-ATION.       young  sprigs,  buds,  tendrels," 

-ANT,*aA    &c — Cot.     *Bacon. 

Fr.  Germ-et  -er ;  It.  -inare ;  Sp.  -Itiar ;  L.  6er- 
m<nar«.  from  Gtrtntn^  qood  i  semine  aenitur,  hoo 
est,  pullolat  atque  auurgit.  And  auo,  illad  in 
semine,  cut  ▼!•  inest  genitalU ;  undo  quid  pullu- 
lare  ineiplt ;  wherefore  Vou.  thinks,  that  Oerme% 
is  not  A  Gtrendo,  quasi  tferimen,  but  A  Gefundo, 

rti  ffenimeu ;  br  a  coramou  change  of  n  into  r. 

GERMAN,  od.  "  Come  of  the  same  stock, 
(or  germ,)  bred  of  the  same  kind ;  near  of 
kin ;  of  all  one  race." — Cot.  Gen. — rela- 
tive. 

Fr.  Gtrmalme ;  L.  Germanuiy  de  eodem  gerwdne, 
Tel  eadem  gettUriet  manantes.  Festus  and  (after 
him)  Voss.  decide  for  the  former ;  Var.  and  Isido- 
rus,  for  the  latter.  Voss.  contends  that  those 
descended  tma  the  same  father,  not  those  ftom 
the  same  mother  {gtMitria)  were  called  Otrmani. 

GERUND,  8.  -INE.*     In  Grammar,— A 

part  of  speech. — *Beau.  8f  F. 

A  generali  notione  (aerendi)  grammatici  gerun- 
dia  dixerant,  quod  rei  getta  gerendaY9  babeant 
significatlonem.— See  Fast,  and  SatwtiuM,  lib.  iii 
c.  8 ;  and  Seal,  de  Cansis,  c.  14S. 

GEST,  8.    The  proper  business  of  a  ge8' 

-OUR.*  tour  was  to  recite  tales  or  ge8te8. — 

-ic.t       Tyrw. — *Chaucer.     ^GokUmith. 

L.  Oetia,  from  Gerere,  (see  CoMoaaias,)  things 
done,  deeds,  exploits.    Con-  Dis-  Er  In-  Sug- 

GEST,  8,  "  Fr.  Gute,  a  bed,  couch,  lodg- 
ing, place  to  lye  on,  or  rest  in." — Cot, 

Mr.  Nares  quotes  from  Kersey  ; — "  A 
lodging  or  stage  for  rest  in  a  progress  or 
journey." 

From  9.  Ghtr,  to  lie,  and  this  from  L.  Jaeert.^ 
Men.  Written  by  Hammond,  Geeee  f  and  by 
Webster,  Geeee. 

GESTATION,  a.  -atort.*    A  bearing  or 

carrying. — *Broum. 

Fr.  GeetaiUms  L.  GeMiatiOt  tnm  Geetare,  to 
carry,  from  Gerere,  geetum.    E-gest. 

GESTICUL.ATE,  v.  Geeture,  as  the 
-ION.  Fr.  Geete,  L  e.    Bearing,  car- 

-ORT.  riage ;   bearing  or  carriage  of 

Gest,*  8.       the  body ;  position  or  posture 
-URE,9.ts.   of  the  limbs ;  general  action  or 
motion  of  the  body. 
To  geeticulate, — to  employ,  show  or  ex- 
hibit geeturee,  postures,  actions  or  motions 
of  the  limbs. —  Spemer.    ^Hooker.    Wotton. 
L.  GeeUoulari ;   (gest-ore  f— geetum,  psst  p.  of 
Gerere,  to  bear  or  carry.) 

GET,  V.    To  gain,  to  acquire,  to  reach,  to 
-T-ER.  attain,  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to  pro- 
-INO.     create,  to  produce,  to  generate. 
To  get  has  various  cons,  usages : — 
To  produce,  to  educe,  to  draw  out 
To,  or  to  cause  to,  obtain  or  attain ;  and 
thus, — ^to  possess,  to  be  or  put  in  posses- 
sion. 

To  get  over, — gain,  se.  the  mastery  or 
victory,  to  overcome. 

To  get  his  part,  (Churchill,)— to  gain 


GIB 


GID 


or  acipiire  a  knowledge  of  it ;  and  thus, — 
to  learn. 

It  in  app.  to — any  motion,  by  which  the 
gaining  or  reaching  another  specific  nlace 
or  position  is  effected ;  as  to  get  to  land, 
t. «.  to  gain  it,  reach  it.  Qtt  thee  away ; 
gtt  thee  gone ;  gtt  up. 

To  reach,  attain,  arrive  at,  sc.  some  other 
place  or  position. 

Tyrw.  says,  "  Fr.  GetU^ — fashion,  be- 
haviour. <  With  that  false  ^ef,'— with  that 
cheating  contrivance." 

A.  8.  OMam^  btgetttm.  Be-  Foi^  Mit-  Re- 
Under- 

GEWGAW,  i.  aA      A  pleasing  toy  or 

trifle ;  a  pretty,  showy,  plaything. 

QtwgmtUi  nug»  speeioue,  inAuitnm  deUeia  — 
Sk.  A.  8.  Oe^t  nug»,  toys,  trifles,  gugawf  or 
gugauds»'-Som,  "  Gmo/,  (Tooke.)  is  the  pt,  of 
the  e.  O&ififiui ;  and  meant  any  each  trifling 
thing  ae  Is  givn  away,  or  presented  to  any  one. 
Gw>  gamu  to  somettmea  written  Oi-gmnt,  and 
Oewgaudta.**    But  see  Oavdz. 

GHESS,*  V.  s,  i.  e.  Guess,  (qv.) 
*Spenser.    Holinshsd. 

GHOST,  v. «.  -LY.    Qhott,  s.  may  have  orig. 

meant — Any  thing  seen,  a  vision  or  spectre, 

a  spirit  or  spiritual  spectre :  gen. — ^spirit,  a 

souL 

A.  S.  Oosi;  Ger.  GeisI;  D.  Ohmri,  8k.  thinks 
that  this  word,  as  Or.  Xlvtofxa,  and  L.  Spirittu^ 
meant  brtatk^  mir  ;  and  that  by  the  Germans  and 
A.  8.,  upon  their  eonversion  to  Christianity,  it 
was  app.  ad  animat  et  angehi.  An  angel  or  spiri- 
tual messenger  is  In  A.  8.  emph.  descrlhed  as 
Godes  ar*nde-ffa»t;  God's  »rraud-^9§t,  Som. 
says,  0€ut,  spbitos,  pneuma,  a  spirit,  a  ghost; 
item,  anlma,  the  soiu,  the  qiirit  or  ghost  of  a 
man ;  and  he  suggests  A.  8.  6m/,  hospes,  a  guest ; 
the  soul  being  the  body's  guest.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  OoiUd  in  Lear,  (see  Gast,)~ 

'*  Oa$Ud  by  the  noise  I  made 
Full  suddenly  he  fled ;" 

and  Ohostsd  in  Antony  ft  Cleopatra,  ("  Julius  Csb- 
sar,  who  at  Fhilippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted,")  not- 
withstanding the  particular  allusion;  and  also 
Ohottt  in  Burton,  ("Aske  not  what  madness  gkosU 
this  old  man,  but  what  madness  aho$i*  us  all,") 
appear  to  have  a  yexy  similar  signifleation ;— that 
Okattlg  and  OhotUy  are  not  in  writers  voy  clearly 
dtotingutohable ; — ^that  Oazed,  (see  Aohast,)  Is 
nearly  equiralent  to  L.Sp*ctruw$,  vtoum,  vlsio.  Un- 

GIAMBEUX,*«.     Boots  or  armour  for 

the  legs. — *  Spenser, 

Fr.  Jambett».  Jambenx  is  used  by  Chaucer  in 
Sir  Topas. 

GIANT,  s,  ad.    An  earth-bom  monster ; 

-ESS.      app.  to  one,  exceeding  man  in  sixe, 

-LY.       or  in  evil  qualities. 

-SHIP.    *  Fielding :  Tom  Thumb. 

-I8M.*  Gr.  Giant ;  It.  &  Sp.  Gigante;  Is.  Gigat; 
Gr.  TiYar,  (perhaps)  flrom  fivicBcu,  to  be  or  cause 
to  be,  and  70,  Dor.  forrn,  the  earth,  qd.  7irT«viit» 
earth-bom,  terrigena ;  an  epithet  app.  to  them  1^ 
Lucan,  and  adopted  in  Eng.  by  Muton.    See  Gi- 

OAKTSC. 

GIB,  0.  f.    To  gib  is — to  play  the  cat ;  act 
-BiNO.  like  one. 

-CAT.  " The  cut  of  bis  gib"  is  a  vulgar 
-SHIP,  expression  which  may  have  taken 
its  rise  from  Uie  proverbially  melancholy 
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visage  of  a  cat ;  and  app.  to  any  aingular^f 
of  countenance. 

A  horse  is  said  to  gib,  when  he 
to  press  against  his  collar;  but  this 
be  properly  To  gibe,  (qv.)  from  A.  S. 
ban,  to  delude  or  elude,  and  thus,  evade; 
shrink  from. 

Oib  is  also  the  name  of  a  saiL 
The  commentators  on  Shak.  (1  Pt.  Hea, 
Aot  L  ac.  S)  hare  written  very  lainrrtjr  rapew 
word  as  app.  to  a  cat,  and  have  produee4 
merous  instances  of  its  usage,  but  have 
no  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  term. 
says,  "A  Oibtai  is  an  ezprearioo  cxacfly 
logons  to  that  of  a  Jaek-ass,  the  one  beiiii 
merly  called  GiM  or  GiUtert,  as  com.  aa  the  < 
Jack.  Toflt'Oa^  is  now  the  usual  term.  Tikarii 
to  be  old  Fr.  fat  Oiihert,  and  a^ypears  aa  the 
of  the  Cat  in  the  old  story-book  of  RcrynaB 
Fox.    Chaucer,  in  the  Rom.  of  the  Rgee, 
'  G^be  our  cat,'  as  the  translation  of  ' 
cas."* 

GIBBER,  t;.  -ish,  v.*  s.  ad.^    See  Jai 
and  also  Gibe  and  Gab. 
*HoUnshsd.    *^MiUoH. 
Under  A.  8.  v.  GiA-han,  (see  Gab,) 
"  Hence  Fr.  GoMtr ;  D.  Gah^sren,  and  our 
Gab,aabber;  and  hence  also,  I  imkt  it,  ouri 
berith;  a  kind  of  canting  languagv  used  tgr  1 
of  rogues  we  vulgarly  call  Ogptiea  ;  a , 
understood  only  among  tbemselvea.**  And 
Oabban;  unde  forsan,  Gabble,  Gibheria^ 

GIBBET,  «.  s.     App.  to— A  croa^ 
which  persons  are  hanged  or  their 
afiixed. 

To  gibbet, — ^to  fix  to,  to  raise  or 
upon,  a  gibbet  or  cross. 

Vi.Gibett  which  Sk.  and  Men.  thlak 
fh>m  L.  Oobalue.  denoting  a  craaa;  and 
Yoss.  has  no  doubt  is  boirowed  frem  the 
Matthew  Paris  calls  it  (gibbet)  bocribile 

GIBBOUS,  or  Gibbose,  adL     Si 
-OBiTT.*        rising    out,  projecting, 
-ousNEsa.^     minent — ^  fViikhu.    "t 
Ft.  Gib-beus;   It.  -bceo;  Sp.  -oso;  I*. 

Of  uncertain  etym. 

GIBE,  V.  t.    To  jest  at,  to  mock,  to 
-ER.        to  sneer  at,  to  deride ;  to 
-INQLY.  out  sneers,  scofft,  or  taimtB. 

A.  8.  GiMbban,  deridere,  fnudere,  to 
mock,  to  deride,  to  flout,  to  jibe  or  JeeL 
Som.  adds,  perhaps  Fr.  GaA-«r;  I>. 
To  Gab  ;  and  also  Javx. 

GIBLET,«.  App.  to— Ccrtun  snaH 
(or  gobbets,  according  to  Mins.)  of  a 
duck,  &c. ;  as  the  feet,  pinionsy  head» 
gizzard. 

Mins.  says,  forte  q.  gobbets.   Jins.j 
the  change  of  r  into  b,  fkom  FT. 
(according  to  Cot.)  of  any  kind  thafa 
hawked  at.    Roqueibit  writee,  ** 
gimbeUt,  giobtet,  guimbeUi,  gmtmblei; 
badum.— See  Gibier,  in  Mea. 

GIDDY,  «.  ad.      The  ad.--higK 
-ELY.       lifted  up;    and  ihete&n, 
-INE88.    unsteady,  keed-lta^ 
-ISR.*      The  o.— to  dizxy ;  to  make  _ 
disEy  or  unsteady ;  to  move  dizBi^y  W 
steadily ;  to  turn  or  whirl  unsteadtif  1 
*Drant. 

Som.  has,  A.  S.  Gidig,  stultus,  vi  _. 
foolish,  giddg;  but  Lye  acknowledge^ 
word.    Sk.  jays,  it  is  perhaps  from  "" 
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^;  Off  dram  Qttd-mu,  to  slide,  to  alip.  In  A.  S. 
'  if  devatedt — ^flrom  ae-heaf-an,  keafan,  to 
to  lift  ap  :  pott  p.  keafed,  heafd,  head, 
( vteaee  h*ad§.)  Otktad^  contracted  into  0^«rf,  with 
Ike  tcna.  ig  or  y,  might  become  geedff,  ffiddg,  i.  e. 
Mp*.  (qr.)  elevBted,  raised  or  lifted  up;  and, 
COBS.,  having  kemfod-*wimat  a  swimming  o.'  the 
knd,  a  diziiness  or  giddlneu :  and  wine  or  other 
ftnae&ted  liqoor  is  still  said  to  be  headif,  when  it 
fiikkly  prodoees  a  swimming  or  dissiness  in  the 


GEE,'  c    Tyxw.  says,  Sax.  To  guide,  (qv.) 
^Ckaueer. 

GIG,  s.  Oig  is  app.  to  a  plaything ;  as  a 
•SDK.  whiriy  or  whirling  gig;  to  an 
•OLB,e.  ixutniment  to  play  upon;  to  a 
-ouBB.  dance;  to  a  playful  or  wanton 
-urr, ai, s.peison ;  to  playfulness  itself;  to 
•LOTLUB.  a  light  two'wheeled  carriage ;  to 
a  boat  (going  with,  or)  attending  upon  a 
dkip :  to  a  dart  or  spear ;  to  a  certain  de- 
•cnption  of  mill,  called  a  ^-mill. 

Gig  or  Giglot, — to  an  active,  playful, 
fifriy,  or  wanton  person. 

Gig'gkj  a  dim.  of  Oig ;  to  laugh  play- 
My,  wantonly;  and  thus  —  continually, 
'*itlt  Ixtde  or  no  reason. 

Tyrw.  interprets  Gigges,  in  Chaucer, 
"  iiregolar  sounds  produced  hy  the  wind, 
fte." 

Gif  n  Jif^—Gtx.  Geige ;  D.  Gkiiahe  ;  Fr.  Gigue ; 
ft.  &tg»,-^  musical  instrument  (fides)  is  derived 
\j  Wacfa.  ikom  Geig-en  or  Juck-tm^  firicare,  to  rub 
m  teaat-  A  gig  or  top,  by  Jun.,  from  Geige,  the 
■uieal  instrument.  €riggie,  cachinnari,  effusi 
« :  D.  Geehen,  ghieketen^  Jan.  derives  trom 
rKixX«C-ccr,  laeive  atque  eflVisd  ridere.    Giglot^ 

Jan.,  from  A.  S.  Geagte;  D.  QkegHgh^  lascivos. 
lajr  admit  of  plausible  conjecture,  that  the 
IM  «r  all  these  words  It  A.  S.  Gang-gan,  to  go. 

[GANTIC,  ad.     Of  great  size  or  sta- 

HkL.       ture,  large  dimensions :  ^ian/-like. 

•ALLT.    l^  Giganteut,  from  gigas.    (See  Gxaht.) 
Tt. Gigani^n ;  It. -Mo;  Sp.-eo. 

[GOT,  I.    Cot  calls  a  gigoi  de  mouton, 

a  leg  of  mutton  cut  large  with  the  whole 

hone  at  it,  and  so  roasted ;  some,  likewise, 

is  call  a  loin  from  which  the  chine  is  taken. 

"  I  believe,"  says  Sk.,  "  from  L.  Jugum,  qd. 
^|«ai  SBU  eoi^mg9iUi  ouinm  tibisB  et  femoris." 
^^>t  de  mooton ;  Gigoi^  Men.  says,  is  a  dim.  of 
Cifw,  qui  rigaide  eaiiwe :  and  yi^iM,  he  derives 
tmm  L.  Com.  Chapman  translates  yitarvWov, 
(ic.  cot  into  small  pieces,)  by  the  words,— In 
f^Jlacot 

GILD,  V.  As  now  com.  used.  To  gild  is — 
•tt.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  golds 
*1B0.  with  any  thing  bright  or  glaring, 
-T.*        brilliant  or  splendid ;  and  tlms — 

OatfV.  c  to  brighten,  to  adorn,  to  have  or 
live  a  golden  colour ;  met  a  brilliant  or 
^ceioQs  colouring  or  appearance. 
The  giUf  emph. — the  gold.     See  Gelt. 

*CAaaieer. 

A.  8.  Gild-OH ;  D.  Guid-€n ;  Ger.  Geulden,  per- 
htm  ffann  A.  S.  G^-^lan,  accendere,  to  kindle,  to 
Msstt,  past  p.  G&^lid,  gated,  gteid,  geld  or  gild  ; 
■at  the  V.  formed  (as  is  common)  upon  the 
pulp ;  and  thus,  gild-an  will  mean,*-to  have  or 
*iMe  to  have  the  colour  of  a  ilame,  a  flame 
Mtsnr,  ffHlom  ooloor.  See  Ybllow.  Be-  £11- 
Om-  Un- 
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GILL,  «.     Organs,  through  which  fish  in- 
hale and  exhale  water,  and  (thence)  air. 
In  birds, — the  flap  below  the  beak. 
8k.  from  L.  Oula,  the  throat    In  Sp.  Jgalla. 

GILL,  «.  A  very  small  measure.  Etyfla. 
uncertain.  In  £ng.  Wine  Measure,  4 
gills  =  1  pint 

GILL,  «.  Every  Jack  must  have  his  GilL 
It  ought  (says  Ray)  to  be  written  Jyll,  for 
it  seems  to  be  a  nick-name  for  JiUia,  or 
Juliana.  It  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Oiggie  or  Giglot,  (qv.) 

GILL,  s,  Ray,  in  his  South  and  East 
Country  Words,  calls  Gill,  a  rivulet,  a  beck. 
In  a  catalogue  of  north  country  words 
received  from  a  Mr.  Tomlinson,  it  is  said 
to  be  a  place  hemm'd  in  with  two  steep 
brows  or  banks,  flourishing  with  brush 
wood,  a  rivulet  running  between  them.  It 
is  perhaps  the  same  word  as  OuU,  GuHtf, 

GILLI-FLOWER,  «.  A  flowering  plant 
Eitlier  so  called  (Sk.)  because  it  flowers  in  Julpt 
or  rather,  by  metathesis,  Arom  Fr.  Girq/lie;  Sp.  & 
Port.  Gerofie;  It.  Garo-folo,  -Jtto,  -fano,  all  (I 
believe)  corrupted  firom  Gr.  ft  L.  Kapvov  ^«XAo», 
{nude  folium,)  because  this  flower  resembles  in  its 
scent  the  Indian  aromatic  Cargophyllont  (or  Nuz 
Indiea.— JftfM.) 

GILT-HEAD, «.  "This  fish  takes  ite 
name  from  its  predominant  colour ;  that  of 
the  fore-head  and  sides  being  as  if  gilt,  but 
the  last  is  marked  lengthways  with  numbers 
of  bright  lines." — PeuneaU. 

GIM-CRACK,  «.  App.  to  — A  mere 
spruce  and  pert  pretender ;  any  slight,  un- 
substantial or  trying  thing. 

Sk.  says,  contracted  from  Bngin»  Ggm  or  Gimp 
is  probably  from  A.  S.  Ggm-au,  curare,  to  care  or 
be  careAiI,  or  attentive,  sc.  to  person  or  dress, 
(and  thus,  neat,  spruce,  dapper,)  and  erack,  (qv.) 
a  noisy  boaster,  a  pert,  fbrward  pretender. 

GIMLET,  or  Gimblet,  «.  A  tool,  to  bore 

with. 

From  Fr.  Gibtet,  gibelet,  gimheM.  As  wimble 
is  from  D.  Wemelen ;  so  Oimblet,  qd.  guimblet,  ge- 
wimblel,  is  probably  ftrom  ghe-wemeten,  to  bore,  to 
perforate. 

GIMMEL,  #.  GiMMER.  "  A  ^immsr-lamb, 
an  ewe  lamb ;  fort  a.  a  gamm^r-lamb." — 
Ray.  May  it  not  rather  be  a  hoin-lamb  ? 
Gimmer, — one  of  two,  sc.  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery, mechanical  contrivances,  strings 
or  rings,  &c     See  Gemel. 

GIMP,  OiM.   Also  Yemp.   See  Lye  in  Jun. 

GIN,  V,  -NINO.    To  make  the  first  motion, 

to  take  the  first  step,  to  enter  upon,  to 

commence. 

From  Gan-g-an,  to  go.  Gin,  and  the  pret  Gan, 
are  in  common  use  with  our  old  writers  without 
the  prefix  be.  Ihre  observes,  L.  Iniiium,  begin- 
ning, is  formed  from  inire,  initum : — app.  to  the 
first  motion  towards  any  act,  purpose  or  design. 

GIN,  t;.  8.  To  take  or  catch  in  a  gin  or 
en-gine,  (i.  e.  a  machine,  tool,  or  instrument 
ingeniously  wrought  or  contrived ;)  a  snare, 
a  trap. 
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GIN,  «.  Ft.  OenUvre,  juniper.  A  spirit 
80  named,  because  flavoured  by  the  berries 
of  the  juniper!  uul  formerly  called  Geneva, 

GJNG,  «.  L  e.  Oang,  (qv.)  a  manner  of 
writing  the  word  not  uncommon  in  our  old 
writers. — See  the  commentators  on  Shak. 
(Meny  Wives.) 

GINGER,  «.  -BREAD.  '*  Many  have  taken 
ginger  (which  some  call  xtmMjseri ,  and  others 
zingiberif)  for  the  root  of  that  tree  ;  but  it 
is  not  so,  although  in  tast  it  somewhat  re- 
sembleth  pepper.  For  ginger  groweth  in 
Arabia  and  Troglodytica,  in  meadows  about 
the  villages ;  and  it  is  a  white  root  of  a  cer- 

Uin  little  henh," ^Holland.  Plinie, 

It.  Otngent ;  8p.  Oin-gihre;  Fr.  -gembre ;  Xt. 
Zinxiber;  6r.  Ztfft-fitpit. 

GINGERLY,  ov.  Gingerly,  (ghongerly J 
youngerly,  and,  therefore — ^Tenderly,  deli- 
cately, (as  if  afraid  of  doing  harm.) 

A.  S.  Gtii^,  gnnge,  young;  gingrt,  geongre,  Old 
Eng.  Ohongkere,  L  e.  younger. 

GINGLE,  V.  s,  -ER.  Also  written  Jingle, 
The  t.  is  app.  to — ^The  noise  of  small 
pieces  of  metal  shaken  together,  of  thin 
metal  struck;  (met)  to  an  affectation  of 
musical  sound.  To  gingle, — ^To  make  or 
cause  such  or  similar  sound,  or  affectation 
of  souud. 

L.  Tinniret  a  word  without  doubt  formed  from 
tlM  sound.— «SA.  Peitaaps  from  Oer.  KHng-en:  D. 
-kun.    See  CIiAVo. 

GIPE,  9.  Cot— Fr.  Oippon,  a  short  eas- 
-ciERE.  sock.  Sk. — **  Gippo  is  with  us  a 
-ON.*      short  outer  tunic  or   garment" 

Gypel.  Tjnr. — "  Gipe  is  an  upper  frock 
or  cassock;  Gipon,  a  short  cassock;  and 
Gipciere,  a  panch  or  purse." — *  Chaucer, 

FT.  Juppet/uppon^  oippon  ;  It  Giubbontt  giubba  ; 
8p.  JtAont  Juba.    Or  uncertain  etym. 

GIRD,  or  Girt,  o.  «.  To  surroimd,  to  in- 
-ER.  close,  to  incirde,  to  inviron,  to 

-INQ.         embrace,  to  compass,  fold,  fasten, 
-LB,  V.  «.  bind  around. 
-LER.         Gir^A,— that  which^>de<ft,^AA, 

OiRTH.  girth,  also  written  Garth  ;  and 
app.  to — an  inclosure  about  a  house,  church, 
barn,  &c  Girth,  the  v.  formed  upon  Girt, 
the  past  p.  of  Gird. 

A.S.  Gyrd-an;  D.  Garden;  Gcr.  GurUnt  dn- 
gere,  to  surroond,  to  Incloee.  A.  8.  Ogrdett  girdle, 
the  dim.  of  Gird.  Be-  £n-  In-  Over-  Un-  Under- 

GIRD,  V,  t.  -ER.  To  nip,  to  pinch,  to 
twinge  or  twitch ;  as,  to  have  or  make  a 
gird,  to  have  or  make  a  twitch  or  twinge,  to 
make  a  hit ;  and,  cons. — 

To  aim  a  blow  or  stroke ;  to  hit,  to  strike, 
to  smite. 

Met  to  have  or  make  a  hit  or  stroke,  sc.  of 
wit  or  raillery,  or  sarcasm,  is— To  jeer,  joke 
or  jibe,  to  scoff  at,  to  mock,  to  flout,  to 
sneer  at;  to  throw  out  sneers,  scoffs,  or 
taunts. 

To  gird, — to  smite,  to  strike,  as  Tyrw. 
interprets  it 

In  Sc  writers.  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  it 
is  much  used  with  the  pr.  Through,     And 
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so  in  Chaucer,  fkurgk^girii  and  heneoi, 
pierce.    See  Gride. 

It  It  probaMy  no  more  than  a  eons,  naege  ^tglfi 
an,  to  surround,  to  bind  round,  tie  rooad,  I ' 
tight  round ;  and  thus, — as  above  pxyistawj. 

GIRL,  s.   Girl  is  now  used  only  to  dene 
-I8H.    A  female,  a  youns;  female,  (of 
-ED.*   human  species.) —  Corbet. 

This  word  is  not  found  in  any  of  th» ; 
dialecU.    Sk.  suspecU.  that  at  Coorl  in  A.  8. 
nified  male,  so  Ceorta  signified  femtale^  ttaougli 
such  word  is  now  found  in  existeDoe.    Lje  \ 
serves,  that  Girl  in  our  old  writers  is  amn  to 
male,  (as  well  as  a  female,)  and  he  tberefoie 
cides  for  Ceorl,     Hickes,  (Giam.  A.  8.  j^  W^ 
perhaps  from  Corlina^  femina,  i^nd  Cuahm;! 
though  he  notices  the  uplication  of  the  weid 
■ia/«,  and  quotes  from  P.  rlouhman:  ''Gtsbum 
toitaurlu.     Tyrw.  repeats  the  obeervatioB  of  Lial 
A.  8.  Ceorl,  Ger.  Kerl,  D.  Kmerl,  8w.  JTorl.  M 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  app.  to  the  teula| 
See  BoT. 

GIRN,*  or  GERN,t  v.    By  metathens 
Grin,  (qv.)— 5*. 
*Spenier.    ^Sir  T.  More.  South. 

GISARM,*  «.    A  battle-axe,  a  handle. 
*Chaueer. 

FT.  Guieamu;  Low  L.  Oistrmm.  Bee  Ce<«Da| 
Conge,  and  Spel. 

GIST  or  Git,  «.     Met— That  upon  iriMlj 
a  case,  an  argument,  rests.     (A 
term  in  Law.) 

FT.Gi$ie,(nmgMr,to\io,  '•<»«ted*Un  Wvavl 
the  Anm  of  a  hare.  Jes^ybienoii^Meleliftviv*'! 
I  know  well  which  is  the  very  point  or  knee  sf  Asf 
matter,**  (Cot);  Le.  where  it  Ket. 

GITE,*  t.  a  gown,  (T^rw.)  ia  Fr.; 
Sk.,  perhaps  f^m  Fr.  Giste,  (from  i^en^j 
a  place  where  any  one  stay  lie,  and  s^j 
nifying  merely  the  gown  (togam)  in  wUnj 
any  one  may  Ue. —  Chancer.  Gaaet^gne.      ' 

GITTERN,  V,  s,  i.  e.  Cithern,  (qv.)  a^ 
Gittering, — playing  on  a  gitiem  or^ 
From  L.  CUhara ;  6r.  KtBapa. 

GIVE.  9.     To  give,  in  its  moat  oi 
-ER.  ussges,  is  equivalent  to — 

-INO.        To  confer  or  transfer,  to 
Gift,  t.  v.  or  transmit,  to  bestow,  to 
-LESS.       to  grant,  to  concede,  to  yield,  ti' 
consign  or  resign. 

It  admits  of  the  substitution  of 
words,  according  to  the  context 

To  give,  with  a  subaud.   of  power 
ability ;  and  thus,  to  empower,  to  ensbkir 
to  authorise. 

With  a  subaud.  of  utterance  or  ipecdi 
and  thus,  to  speak  or  utter,  pronoanee 
declare,  publish  or  proclaim. 

As  a  result,  inference,  or  coneludns- 
and  thus,  to  show,  to  exhibit,  to  infer,  ti: 
conclude. 

To  give  the  mind,  thoughts,  or 
nations ;   and  thus,  to  incUne,  to 
to  devote. 

When  used  with  pre.,  the  phrase 
interpreted  in  similar  maimer. 

A.  8.  Gif-o;  agwf-an;  D.  ekeeea:  0«r.ft»<y 
Sw.  6<f~wa  ;  Dan .  Giver.  Oifl  Is  the  pest »  ^^ 
git^d,  gift,  that  which  is  given  ;  and  apes  II  the  ^ 
Gift  is  formed.    For-  Mis-  Re-  Un- 
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GlYES.    SmGtyes. 

GIZ2  ABD, «.    Variouslj  written  Giterne, 
GfHOTf  Oixier. 
The  itomajcli,  (of  a  bird.) 
ff.  <U$ier,  /M&rr;   h.  Oigvio.     Of  unknown 
c^ja.   Mtftin.  thXolu  it  a  word  &  Foenit  trant* 


GLABROUS,  odL   Smootb.    ALatinism. 
Uttd  by  BveljiL     L.  GAiter. 

GLACIATE,*  «.    To  freeze,  harden,  con- 
•AtioK.f  #Mi^  turn  into  ice. — Cot, 
-ABU.t    ^tAoyfe.     iiBrown,    XGrew, 

'*^^.  L.  Gtart-ofv.  -ahimt  Pr.  <?tee«r;  L. 
HWt.1  6tec<cs,  derived  by  Voss.  i  gelando,  q. 
fftiadm.  And  g*it$re,  perbaiM  from  Gr.  TeX-av,  to 
ifalne;  or  A.  8.  Cri-«i»,  to  k.e«l  or  cooL    Con- 

GLAD,  V.  ad.     To  ^/a<i  or  gladden^ — to 
-om,  fs.       make  cheerful  or  joyous,  to 
-rvLLT.        cheer,  to    rejoice,   to  please, 
•FuuiEBi,     to  exhilarate. 
-IT.  "  Gkubneu  is  an  inferior  degree 

of  joy:  it  may  be  excited  by 
incidents  agreeable  or  desir- 
-iOiiBNBflB.  able  in  themselyes,  which  are 
-SEE,*  s.  not  of  sufficient  moment  to 
-rvut  nise  the  eztasies  of  joy ;  or  it 

■4BBaX  may  consiat  in  that  liyely  flow 
of  a^ts,  which  inunediately  succeeds  to 
the  tnmsportB  of  joy." — Cogan, 
*Ckaiteer.  ^UdaL  Spenser.  iGower, 
A.  8u  Glmd-ioMf  extaUanure.  to  make  cheerfUl  or 
tU-Sam.  A.  8.  GUgd^  glad;  Ger.  OiaU ;  D. 
Stmt:  8w.  It  Dan.  Gtad,  Ustus,  hilaris.  Wach. 
Ak^  and  8k.  deriTo  from  this  L.  Lalut,  of  which 
Ihi  L  ctymoiogUts  give  no  latlslactory  account 
A.S.  £«l-an,  je4«l-a«i,  it  roittere,  dimittere,  re- 
Ittan;  ft-uHt  bf  sliding  over  the  «,  becomes 
!<«<,  net  tu  removed  from  D.  &  Ger.;  and  by 
AaiHe  of  I  into  ^  the  A  8.  Gtad,  or  glad,  released 
viwoced,  se.  ftom  care,  trouble,  ftc;  and,  cons., 
kBaris.  eheetfiil.  Joyous.  And  see  Mihtk.  £n- 
Ofcr-Un- 

GLADE,  i.    App.  to — "  A  spot  covered  or 

kid,  hidden  with  trees."— TVwilre.    See  Lid. 

fMtlgd,  -kUd,  -hlod,  -Ulad,  is  the  regular  past 

taHe  and  ptul  p.  of  ge^klidttn^  teg^re,  operire,  to 

';  aad^iHUarf  is  become  the  Sng.  Gladt. 


GLAI>LiTOR,s.   Lit— A  sword-fighter; 

•oiY.         extended  in  its  application  to 

-omiAL.      fighters  or  combatants  with  wea- 

•OUAM.      pons  of  various  sorts. 

-uaE.  L.  Gladiator,  from  gladhu,  a  sword. 

OMtw,  (e  In  g  eommutatft.)  A  eiade,  quod  fit  ad 
hartiom  eladtm,  gladiu$,  (Var.  lib.  iv.);  or  (Voas.) 
I  KAo^,  L  e.  romiw .-  for  country  people  first  used 
'  tteie  as  swcvds.    Di-gladiate. 

GLAMOUS.*   See  Clammy.— V.  Bamee. 
Vkom  A.  8.  Gktm  Aw,  to  smear. — Sk. 

CLANCE,  v.  #.      In    our   old   writers, 
*nia.       QUnt, 

•noLx.  To  dart  a  bright  or  glittering 
light;  to  dart,  shoot,  or  throw  a  quick  or 
indden  ray  of  light ;  to  strike,  throw,  dart, 
n  &U  obliquely,  (as  a  ray  or  beam  of 
%btO  to  throw  or  cast  the  eyes;  and  thus, 
tolofl^  quickly,  obliquely ;  (met)  to  throw 
or  east  hints,  sideways,  obliquely. 
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Ger.  Glaul-zen ;  D.  •«•«,  splendere,  to  shine,  to 
glitter;  which  Sk.  derives  from  Fr.  Eiioneer, 
from  L.  Laneea,  a  lance,  a  Javelin,  or  dart. 
Over- 

6LANI>,  s.  A  corn  or  kernel :  a  small 
-ULE.  substance  in  the  animal  frame 

-ULA&.        involved  in  a  coat  or  tunicle,  with 
-ULous.      some  resemblance  to  a  kernel. 
-ULOsiTT.   Glandi'firoui, — Bearing  corns 
-iFEROUs.   or  kernels. 

L.  GkuUj  giandU.  an  aoom,  a  kernel;  glan$  is 
derived  by  voss.  frt>m  the  .  1>or.  TdXavot,  for 
^\avot\  and  Bakavot,  from  fiaW-tivt  to  throw; 
/9aXavof  may,  ocheidius  thinks,  be  lo  called,  tan- 
quam  d^iemli,  quippe  A  quercu  excuti  dejiclque 
soUti ;  because  they  are  shaken  off  and  cast  down 
by  the  oak,  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

GLANDERS,  i.  -ered.  A  disease  in 
horses,  accompanied  by  a  swelling  in  certain 
of  their  ^toiub,  (qv.) 

GLARE,  V.  «.  To  emit  or  throw  forth  a 
-INGLY.  full  or  strong  degree  of  light; 
-T.*  and  thus,  a  degree  dazzling  and 

-iNE88.t  painful  to  the  sight ;  to  look  or 
stare  with  such  degree  of  light,  with  excess 
of  brightness  or  brilliancy ;  to  shine  with 
or  display  excess  of  brightness ;  to  be  too 
conspicuous. — *Turbertnite.     *^Boyle. 

In  D.  (see  Kilian)  Glaerende  ooghen  is,  ocnll 
CBsil,  glaud;  glaer  oogigk,  caesius  sive  glaucus 
ocuHs.  And  this  Sk.  derives  from  Fr.  Bseiairer, 
to  glitter,  to  shine ;  and  Fr.  from  L.  Clarare,  i.  e. 
olaritatem  evibrare,  to  dart  forth  brightness ;  ibr 
grey  (or  blue)  eyes  are  {Imeidiorn)  more  ludd, 
and  on  that  account  reflect  a  fUller  light. 

GLASS,  9,  V.  ad.  Glass  is  so  called  from 
-T.  its  brightness,  its  translucency 

-iNESfl.  or  transparency.  Glass  is  much 
-EN.*        used  pre£  among   philosophical 

Glass,  v.  frriters. — *B.  Jonson. 

-lER.  Glas,  ge-Uu;  from  A.B.  GUs-nian ;  Ger. 

Gleisteu,  splendere,  to  shine.  In  8vf  Zpsa,  is  splen- 
dere ;  and  in  A.S.  Lixau,  luc-tn.  The  A.  8.  Glis- 
nian  ;  Ger.  Gleuttn,  are  probably  contracted  from 
A.  8.  Oe-lLtan,  to  shine,  to  be  bright.    Un- 

"  As  touching  which  devise  the  common  voice 
and  (kme  runneth,  that  there  arrived  sometime 
certaine  marehants  in  a  ship  laden  with  nitre,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  [Belus,  in  Phoenicia,],  and 
beeing  landed,  minded  to  seeth  their  victuals 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  very  sands ;  but  for  that 
they  wanted  oUier  stones,  to  serve  as  trevets  to 
beare  up  their  pans  and  cauldrons  over  the  fire, 
they  made  shift  with  certaine  peeces  of  sal  nitre 
out  of  the  ship  to  support  the  said  pans,  and  so 
made  fire  underneath;  which  being  once  aAre 
among  the  sand  and  gravell  of  the  bhore,  they 
might  perceive  a  certsine  deare  liquor  run  from 
under  the  fire  in  very  streamcs,  and  hereupon 
they  say  came  the  first  Invention  of  making 
glai$9,"^Soltand.  PUnie. 

GLAVE,  Glaive,  orOLEAVE,  s.  AgUave 
or  sword.  Also,  a  launce  or  horseman's 
staff.— C^f.     Fr.  Glaive  ;  L.  Gladius. 

GLAYER,*  V.    To  fawn,  to  flatter. 
-ER.t     *  Drayton,  Bp.  Hail  ^  Mir,  far  Mag. 
-mo.t    XSouth. 

Aglavering  fellow, — a  parasite,  a  flatterer.  A  8. 
Oliw-ere  is  a  parasite — ^ftom  Gliw-an,  scumun 
agere,  to  act  the  buffoon.— Zyf.  To  act  the 
buffoon  can  only  be  a  consequential  application, 
not  the  meaning.    See  Olbx. 
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GLEAM,  9. 9,    To  gleams  is— to  irrftditte, 

-ING.    or  dart  or  throw  a  ray  of  light ;  to 

-Y.        glitter,  to  ahine,  to  enlighten;   to 

emit  or  issue  a  slightly  perceptible  degree 

of  light 

8k.  says,  from  Zcomn,  light,  from  leomant  to 
ihine;  and  this  from  L.  Lwmen,  Tooke,  that 
the  «.  G<eam  is  **  the  pat*  part,  of  A.  8.  Lwman, 
liomattf  ge-Uoman^  ge-liomatit  radiare,  coruscare, 
lacere ;"  to  irradiate,  to  glitter,  to  enlighten.  He 
derives  Gloom  from  the  same  ptut  p. ; — ^but  the 
two  words  are  opposed  in  their  application. 
Gleam  is  app.  to  the  light,  which  penetrates  the 
darkness ;  gloom  to  the  darkness  gleamed  upon, 
through  which  the  light  penetrates,  or  by  which 
it  is  overshadowed.  "  It  [laughter]  breaks  the 
gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and  damp 
our  spirits  with  transient  unexpected  gleams  of 
}ay.'*—Speetator.    8ee  Gloom. 

GLEAN,  V.  s.    To  pick  or  gather  the  ears 

-ER.     of  corn  after  the  reapers ;  and  then, 

-iNo.   gen.,  to  glean  is — ^to  pick  up,  gather 

or  collect 
"  Fr.  GlaneTt  to  pick  up  ears  of  corn  after  the 
reapers.** — Cot.  Nicol  (see  in  Menage,)  thinks  it 
is  so  called,  quasi  glander,  or  glandeer ;  because 
acorns  (glandet)  were  the  first  fruits  gleaned  or 
picked  up.  Casen.  derives  it  from  a  barbarous 
L.  word  Gelima,  which,  says  Martin.,  is  formed 
tmm  the  beginnings  of  the  three  words,  genu 
ligare  manu:  (because  sheaves  of  com  are  bound 
by  the  hand  upon  the  knee.)  See  Martin,  and 
Z>«  Cange.  Men.  considers  this  etym.  of  M. 
Casen.  equally  learned,  ingenious,  and  true. 
Spel.  derives  this  gelUnOt  or  gelina,  flrom  Fr. 
Glain.  The  true  etym.  seems  to  be  A.  8.  Ge- 
Uaaian,  corrupted  into  gleaniant  glean :  ge-4eanian 
is  compounded  of  the  usual  prefix  ge,  and  leaniuit 
Ionian,  (to  lend,)  to  grant  or  bestow  a  benefit  or 
advantage.  The  8w.  Lean,  (Oer.  Lean,)  is  pro- 
perly (says  Ihre)  a  concession,  any  thing  given  or 
granted  to  another;  in  a  more  special  sense  it 
appears  to  have  denoted  a  grant  from  a  lord  to 
a  vassal:  and  hence  the  application  also  seems 
manifest  to— The  leave  or  permission  granted — 
to  pick,  &c. 

GLEBE,  s.  -Y.  App.  to— The  unbroken 
mass,  the  closely  pressed  surface,  of  the 
soil  or  ground ; — gen.  the  soil,  the  ground. 
And,  as  Fr.  GUbe, — land  belonging  to  a 
parsonage. 

Fr.  Glebe;  L.  Gleba,  by  metathesis  fhmi  Gr. 
BmXot.  g  iusertof — Foot.  BwXov,  contracted  from 
BaoXor,  has  its  application,  ad  glebam,  &  conden- 
sando,  from  condensing,  (i.  e.)  pressing  or  treading 
close. — L  ennep. 

GLEE,  f.  Olee  appears  to  mean, — sound ; 
-TiJU  then  app.  to  musical  sound,  to 
-SOME,  music,  to  song ;  to  cheerful, 
-MAN.  mirthful  song  or  music ;  and  then, 
cons.,  to^tlie  mirth  itself,  to  joy,  gaiety, 
jollity. 

A.  8.  Crleow-ian,  (ge-hlouhan)  gliauhian^  glUty 
tan,  canere,  to  sound,  to  sing.  Gleo,  glie,  glig, 
rausica,  and  cons,  gaudium ;  glig-eraift,  musica ; 
^/i/^nnif,  muslcus ;  and  further,  (as  Warton  says,) 
Jooulator.    See  Lat. 

GLEED,  f.  Glode.  Any  thing  heated  or 
hot ;  as,  hot  coal  or  wood. 

A.  8.  Gled,  tram  Glow-an,  gltowan,  (ge-hlouh-an) 
to  glow ;  gleow-an,  past  p.  gleow-ed,  gUw-ed,  gleed. 
Also  glowed,  glowde,  glode. 

GLEEK,  V.  t.  Met  a  catch,  a  trap,  a 
trick,  deception  or  deceit ;  and  the  v.  To 
gleek,  to  catch,  entrap  or  trick,  to  deceive, 
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to  delude    or  niude,   to   play  npoo,  to 
scoff  at 

8k.  says,  either  tram  Get.  Glvek,  fertuae^  or 
A.  8.  Ge-lie;  Ger.  Gleiek,  simiUs:— he  only  spsli 
of  the  word  as  app.  to  a  game  of  cards.  Dr.  Js- 
mieson  says,  that  Sc.  Glaik  is  a  deception,  a  tdck. 
To  play  the  glaUu  with  one,  to  guU,  to  diett;  to 
get  the  glaik,  to  be  gulled  or  cheated ;  and  ht 
seems  Inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  radically  Hbt 
aame  (and  indeed  it  ^^pears  to  be  really  tks 
same  with  a  little  dlflerence  in  pconandatian) 
with  the  Northern  Eng.  CUeek,  to  deceive,  teto- 
guile;  and  that  it  may  be  from  A.  8.  G^  (ice 
OX.SS,)  luditeium,  or  Moes.-6.  Xoiir-ea,  topii;« 
spirt,  or  merely  Ger.  Gliek-en,  to  shine.— TbeGcr. 
Gluck,  (i.  e.  <?e-/Kciir,)  suggested  by  Sk.,  i»  is 
modem  Eng.  Luck,  any  thing  caught,  a  good  or 
bad  eaiek,  from  A.  8.  Lace^n,  ge4cteeae,  tecstrL 
And  Eng.  Gleak,  Sc.  Glaik,  is  from  the  satae  G^ 
tocea»  {gl€Beean,)  and  means,— a  catdL 

GLEEN,*  ».     To  glow,  to  kindle. 
*Prwr, 

Sc.  Gletiin,  ftnned  flrom  Glow-en,  peetf.  of «. 
To  glow,  (qv.) 

GLEET,  s.v.  -T.  A  thin,  slimy,  matter 
proceeding  from  the  nervous  parts— dis- 
eased. 

Fr.  GMU,  gl€tieux,  slimy,  firothy.  flegmy,  fitky. 
—Cot.  Ger.  GleU,  tex,  spuma;  gleilen,  labi.  St 
writes  glitt,  and  calls  it  icior,  seu  ssnies  tcasil 
k  nervosts  partibus  Issis  extlUans;  perhapi  tna 
D.  Olgden,  labi,  to  glide.  These  words  sn^  ti 
the  most  piart,  confined  to  medical  writingi:  W 
Dr.  Cheyne  uses  the  «.  gen. :  "  Condeuelvspan* 
gleet  down  the  caverns  of  these  mouDt^os.  — 
Phitoeophieal  Prineiplee. 

GLEIRE/   Glare,  or  Glayre,  i.    A 

name  now  app.  to  a  liquid  employed  by 

bookbinders  prerious  to  polishiog. 

*  Chaucer,  Mir.  for  Mag. 
Sk.  savs,  from  Fr.  CMr,  clesr;  becaust  eMf 
is— omnium  colorum  elariuimut.    See  OiAia 

GLEN, «.  A  declivity,  a  descent;  aid 
app.  eiUier  to  that  descended  &om»  or  tw 
descended  to. 

A.  S.  GUn,  vaHis,  is  given  in  Lye,  IjatiiljW 
any  authority.  The  word  is  not  in  Joa>».»°*» 
or  Barrett ;  neither  is  it  used  by  Shat  or  wm. 
The  Glossarlst  to  G.  Douglas  remsrks,  tlnt]8i4[ 
countries  to  the  south  of  Scotland  terDuaattls 
dale,  whereas  to  the  north  they  have  pret  totjjf 
the  word  Glen ;  Hib.  Glaann,  valUs;  m&mm, 
Glen  Prossin,  Glen  Isla,  frc.  And  this  Inili^ 
is  repeated  by  Pinkerton  and  Chalmeis.  is** 
forms  Glentworth  from  the  A.&  Okn,  M 
(Welsh,  Glgnn)  a  valley,  and  ieof«;  ^Ww^Wit 
and  Welsh,  he  adds,  is— vallis  arboribuicw» 
Holland  however  renders  montet,  gltnut:  qf 
Gaules  ftom  the  Albane  Glinnei  [Albanii  ••J 
*«*] ;"  and  the  word  may  be  flrom  0*^<»^«.«* 
cumbere,  to  lean :  and  thus  mean,'-ss  sbova 

GLENT,  t>.  i.  e.  To  glance,  (qv.) 

GLEW.    See  Glue. 

GLIB,  ».  "  Iren.  They  have  another  cm- 
tome  from  the  Scythians,  that  is,  the  we»^ 
ing  of  mantles,  and  long  gUbbes,  whicb  »« 
thick  curled  bush  of  haire,  hanging  «?* 
over  their  eyes  and  monstrously  di^gwV 
them." — Spenser. 

GLIB,*  p.    To  geld.— *5Aa».      _^^ 

D.  Lubben,  castrare.     (See  Lis )     KfflJJJJ" 

also  Gkelvbt,  castratus,  paei  p.  «_.®*^JSiiS 

which,  contracted  Into  glabb-tn,  wtraWfliniW"' 

Eng.  Glib. 
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GUB,  91*  ad.    The  aI.— nimble,  voluble ; 
-LT.  and,  cons. — slippeiy,  smooth  : 

•Mfisi.         and  the  v. — to  smootiien. 
-BEtT.^odL  'AiiitoiL     *B.Jmsm. 

The  L.  Oilier,  smooth,  teems  to  present  s 
void  of  rignlllcation  nearly  equivalent;  but  the 
fr.aad  It  hsTe  nothing  ftom  it  which  will  enable 
■f  to  trace  any  eonnejoon.  8k.  derlres  ftom  the 
L  Lni$;  Gr.  Actor;  by  prefixing  gt  changing  e 
Isle  (,  and  V  into  b.  U  may  be  a  cognate  of  the 
A.  8  S-lipp^n,  {iab-i;)  or  not  improbably  ftom 
A.  S.  Ge-hUm^-am,  (contracted  into  gltop-an,  gle«p, 
^^^'^<  f^^y  to  follep  i  to  move  Aut,  speedily, 
sviftlr.  And  thus  the  ad.  G/»,~«s  above  ex- 
fislDed. 

GLICKES,*  j;  Ogling  or  leering  looks. 
—G^d.    See  Gleel—'B.  Jouttm. 

GUDDER,*  ».   To  glidder,  it—"  to  glaze 
orerwith  some  tenacious  lacker." — Giford, 
*B,  Jmuon. 

GLIDB,  V.  s.  To  gUde  implies,  in  its  ap- 
>EL  plication  to  living  bodies, — conti- 
-IXQ.  nuity  of  motion  without  repeated 
•etion  tii  the  limbs  ;  to  move  or  pass 
evenly,  smoothly,  and  steadily.  See  Slide. 
A.S  »id-<n,(G#-i<M-«(M,^i4f-aii,— seeLiTHK;) 
^BUUm ;  Dma.  OUder  ;  Ger.  GMIen,  gKlsehen, 
^^•Hp,»iid€  or  glide.'Som.    Ovei^ 

GUMMERy  0.  «.  -iMo.  To  enlighten  or 
ilhmiinate,  to  irradiate,  to  shine  upon, 
ftindy,  in  a  slight  degree,  unsteadily.  Met 
—to  cause  a  faint  or  slight  perception  of 

Den.  Otimrtr,     A  dim.  of  Gleam,  (qv.)    From 
A.B.  0«^UleiMM.  to  Kghtea. 

GLIMPSE,  *.  V.  -iNo.  The  «.— A  short, 
quick,  light  or  s^ht,  or  look  into  the  gloom  ; 
s  short,  slight  view  or  perception. 

Tije  V. — To  haye  or  take  a  glimpte,  or 
•fcort,  slight  view  or  perception. 

Either  (8k.)  ftom  OllimiMHiv^,  or  Ger.  Oleimen, 
w  »iae.    It  appeara  to  be,  as  GUmmer  is,  ftom 


GLISTEN,  V.  -iNG.    To  shine,  to  glitter 
mgHster,  (qT.) 

A.8.  G/iir»'««,  glU-ninn :  Ger.  OleUten^  to 
■Une,  to  be  bright.  (See  Glass.)  Hammond 
*>ites  GUasra,  and  so  it  is  noS  nnoemmenly  pro- 


GLISTER,  V.  ».  -INC.  To  glisten,— to 
•bine,  ic  with  sparks  of  light ;  to  emit  or 
t>>n>w  forth,  sparks  of  light ;  to  glisttn  or 
glUUr. 

a  OUittnn  i  Ger.  GlUntrn,  fulgere,  scintillaie; 
fMS  A.  S.  GliMnitM  ;  Ger.  GleU$en,  to  shine,  to 
tebiight. 

GLISTER,  i,  i.  e.  Clyster,  (qy.) 

GLITTER,  V,  s.  Qlitier,  Gutter,  and 
•wo.  Glisten,  (see  the  two  latter,)  are 
•iMOtT.  the  same  word  variously  written 
"Ml  pronounced ;  and  with  very  little  diffe- 
"BBce  in  their  application. 

To  shine ;  to  emit  or  throw  forth,  light ; 
to  exhibit  or  display  a  bright,  shining  or 
thowy  appearance. 

Sposer  and  H.  More  retain  in  this  word  the 
«4  A.  8.  Mrtielpial  term,  and :  Gtiiter-amd, 
^*^ :  and  some  modem  poets  hare  used  Ollt- 
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GLOAT,  Glote,  or  Glout,  v.  To  warm, 
to  kindle,  to  heat^with  or  while  gazing ; 
to  gaze  eagerly,  or  with  any  warm  or  burn- 
ing passion  or  sensation,  with  anger  or  ill- 
will,  with  eagerness  or  desire. 

To  glow  or  ^/o«/,»D.  Qh-epsm  ;  8w.  -a  ;  Ger. 
Gluen  ;  A.  8.  OlowoHt  ignescere,  candeicere ;  qd. 
ineentis  et  pn&  irA  flamantibus  oeutU  eontugri ;  to 
heat,  to  kindle,  /o  look  with  fyes  heated  and  in- 
flamed with  anger.— fit.  The  word  is  formed 
upon  the  past  p.  Glow,  glotp-ed,  glow'd,  glowt, 
glout.    See  Glxkd. 

GLOBE,  V,  s.    Any  roimd  body  or  sphere ; 

-OSE.  a  ball ;  the  earth ;  a  spherical 

rous.  representation  of  the  earth  or 

-Y.  heavens. — *Itay, 

-ULE.  p,.  Gloh-e;   It.  ft  8p.  -o;  L.  Glo- 

-ULAIL  btte,  which  Voss.  thinks  is  from 

-ULOUS.  Glomus,  and  that  from  the  Heb. 

UI.OU8NS88.  ^loflM,,  ftom  globus,  by  the  change 
-OSITY.  of  b  into  m,  (De  Cauaia,  c.  M.) 

Scheidius  deriv«a  both  globus  and  glomu*  from 
rXo«,  the  obsolete  theme  of  f\oto^,  vieeoaut,  lu- 
brieus,  and  thinks  the  fonner  (globus)  so  caileA  A 
lubrieifaie.  The  e.  is  written  by  Milton,  Glob, 
Con-  In-  (En-) 

GLOMERATE,  v.  -ion.  To  collect  or 
gather  up  into  balls  or  round  masses. 

L.  Ghmera-re,  ftx>m  Glomue.  See  Globs.  Ad* 
Con- 

GLOOM,  V,  1.  Gloom  is  that  which  is 
-T.  gleamed  or  enlightened,  sc.  the 
-ILT.  darkness  gleamed  or  enlightened, 
-iNEss.  through  which  the  light  penetrates, 
or  by  which  it  is  overshadowed.  See 
Gleam. 

To  ^loom  is  formed  upon  this  past  p.  and 
^us  differs  so  contra-distinctly  in  its  mean- 
ing from  the  0.  To  gleam. 

To  darken,  to  orershadow,  to  overcloud ; 
to  have  or  give  a  dark  or  dismal  appear- 
ance. Met — to  harbour  dark  or  dismal 
tlioughts. 

Glaomj  the  «.  (Tooke)  is  "  the  pati  p.  of  A.  S. 
Leoman,  lioman,  ge-leoman,  ge-tioman,  radiare, 
coruscare,  lucere,"  to  irradiate,  to  enlighten. 
Un- 

GLORY,  t;.  s.  That  which  is  spoken  or 
-lous.  said,  talked,  rumoured,  reputed, 

-lousLT. '  celebrated,  renowned,  famed  ; 
-IOUSKE88.  and  thus, — fiune,  renown,  ce- 
-IFT,  V.  lebrity,  honour,  praise ;  splen- 
-IPICATION.  dour,  lustre  or  magnificence. 
-lATiOH.  To  glory,  (by  usage) — to  as- 
-YINO.  sume  or  srroffate  glory,  fame, 

renown  ;  to  take  a  pride  in. 

To  glorify, — to  have  or  receive,  to  give 
or  pay  glory,  honour  or  praise. 

**  Ghry,  or  internal  gloriation  or  triumph 
of  the  mind,  is  the  passion  which  *pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  imagination  or  conception 
of  our  own  power  above  the  power  of  him 
that  contendeth  with  us." — Hohhs, 

Fr.  «.  GMre :  It.  8p.  &  L.  Gloria,  which  Voss. 
thinks  may  be  from  Chr.  rx«wa,  the  tongue : 
nam  gloria  est  fama  ingens  de  allcujus  virtute  ae 
meritls,  (see  Glosb,)  or  (with  Martin.)  fVom 
KtXvfi,  i.  e.  <fmvit,  ss  Hesychius  exjdalns  it. 
KcXwp,  from  Ke\-«iv,  to  Call.  Glory  and  fame, 
(qv. )  seem  to  be  worda  of  the  same  meaning.  De- 
Dis-  In-  Un- 


GLU 


GKO 


OLOSE,  V. 

-BR. 

-INO. 

-INOLT. 

Gloss,  c.  «. 

-ER. 

-T. 

-INESS. 

-ART. 

-ARIAL. 

-ARIST. 

-ATOR. 

-1ST. 


<.  or  Olozb,  9.  To  explain,  to 
expound,  to  interpret,  to  com- 
ment, remark,  or  observe.  To 
speak  or  write  £urly  and  spe- 
ciously, to  use  fair  or  specious 
terms  or  language ;  and  thus, 
— to  soothe,  to  caress,  to  flatter, 
to  delude;  to  have  or  gire  a 
specious,  polished,  or  bright 
appearance. 

A  gloM  or  glotsary, — an  expla- 
nation, an  interpretation,  a 
comment 

-OORAPHBR.  From  A.  8.  GU»-^m,  adulari,  (layi 
Bk.)  and  this  from  Ger.  Oleitatn.  A.8.  GUIenaih 
mica»,siter«;  qd.«i/icU,etapacio0^to9ii<.  Glo$$, 
—the  glou  of  coloun,  he  alao  believes  to  be  from 
the  aame  Oer.  OMuttt,  Ailgere.  The  A.  8.  Glet- 
en,  ffUsitiau^  glilenan,  and  G«r.  GMsten  mean, — 
to  be  or  cause  to  be  clear  or  bright,  plain  or  manl- 
feat ;  and  thna, — ^to  dear,  ezpl^,  interpret ;  and 
ftuther,  as  Sk.  ezpreasea  it, — nltidd  et  tpeeioti 
loqui ;  to  &p«ak  fUrly  and  apeeioualy ;  and  hence, 
ftmher,~-adu}ari,  to  JkUUr.  Fr.  Gto»^  ;  It  ie  Sp. 
-a  ;  Eng.  &ioM,  or  glott,  ia  derived  bj  Men.  from 
L.  GhMa;  Gr.  TXmvira,  as  app.  by  the  Greeka  to 
the  interraetation  lingius  teeretiorU,  (Quinct  lib. 
Lc.  1.)  The  Gr.  rXaM-o-o  ia  deduced  by  Lennep 
from  fXo-ttv,  polift ;  the  obaolete  theme  of  fXotott 
ImbrieuM;  and  thua  the  word  may  have  travelled 
through  the  Gr.  and  L.  IVom  our  northern  lan- 
guages, and  returned  upon  ua  in  some  of  the  np- 
pllcationa  now  in  most  common  uae. 

GLOVE,  V.  t.  -ER.    Clothing  for  the  hand, 

— cloven,  to  cover  each  finger  separately. 

A.  8.  Gloft  which  Hickea  (Gram.  A.  8.  p.  214,) 
aaya,  is  ao  called,  kfiM$uri$  vel  intereapedine  digi- 
iommt  and  which  will  then  be  derived  from  A.  8. 
Cliof-QHj  to  deave,  (Seren.  from  8w.  Klyf-wa^  fin- 
dere.)  Lye  observea,  that  in  Dan.,  Manica  are 
called  Haand-klofwerf  a  word  eomp.  of  Aantf,  and 
klogutt  flndere,  to  cleave.  The  8w.  Klof-wa  de- 
notes gen.  every  kind  of  eleft  or  fiasure.'-'/Are. 
Un- 

GLOW,  V.  s.    To  warm,  to  heat,  to  bum, 
-INO.       to  shine  with  heat  or  flame ;  to 
-iNOLT.  have  the  colour  or  hue  of  any 
-WORM,    thing  burning,  of  a  warm  counte- 
nance or  complexion. 

A.  8.  Glow-aut  (ffe-hiaioan  ;)  D.  Gloewen  ;  Ger. 
GUuen;  Sw.  GloOf  candere,  candescere,  ignescere, 
inardescere,  to  heat  or  kindle,  to  bum,  to  ahine 
with  heat  or  flame.  And  thua,  (Sk.)  the  glow^ 
toormi  i.  e.  vermia  candena,  called  by  the  Greeka 
\o/uirvpir,  from  Xa/xnttv,  to  ahine.  Holland  calla 
them  alao  Glo-birdt.    See  Law,  and  Low. 


GLUT,  V,  f.    To  swallow;  to  sviBow  io 
-TING.  abundance,  to  fill  by  iml- 

-TON,  V.  s.  ad,  lowing,  to  fill,  to  cram  M; 
to  satiate ;  to  sattirste ;  to 
cloy. 


GLOWER,* 

*North, 


V.     Ge-lower,  or  lour,  (qv.) 


GLUE,  V,  i.  or  Glew,  v.  To  glue, — ^to 
-ET.  bind,  fasten  or  stick  together  by  such 
-ISH.  viscous  or  gelatinous  and  adhesive 
substance ;  to  stick  or  set  close  or  fiist  to- 
gether, (as  if  with  such  substance.) 

Pr.  Gluer  ;  Sp,  Eneolar ;  It.  Ineollare;  L.  Olii- 
f««.  firom  Glu$:  andgltu  from  Gr.  r\ia,  any  thing 
viacoua,  any  gelatlnoiia,  adhesive  aubaUnoe.  See 
OLUTiMoua.    En-  Un- 

GLUM,  t,ad.ue.  Gloom,  (qv.)     A  glum, — 
-mr.        a  gloomy  look  ;    a  dark,  dismal, 
-msH.*  sullen  look. 
To  glombe,  in  Chaucer, — to  look  gloomy. 
*Phaer, 
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-TON-ISH. 
-XZE,  V. 
-T. 

-CUB.     - 
-OU8LT. 


Fr.  «.  Gloutom;  It.  GhioUnt! 
8p.  Gtoton ;  from  L.  GJvftre,  to 
send  or  pasa  dovn  the  tkn^  to 
awaUow.  L.  GIuHhb^  that  part  of  the  neck  thnagh 
or  by  which  food  ia  transmitted.  Von.  tkisti 
formed  from  the  aound  Ghttt,  ^utt,  which  Bqaoc 
makea  when  running  through  a  narrow  neck  or 
paaaage.  Or  rather  ttom.  (an  unknown  Qt.  vord) 
VvXittv,  of  the  aame  meaning.  En-  In-  Un-  and 
ateo  De-glutition. 

GLUTINOUS,  <u2.   Fastening  or  hoiaing 
-0U8NE88.  together  by  some  viscous  or  ge- 
-INO,  ad.   latinous  substance ;  gluey. 
L.  Gluten.    See  Glus.    Ad-  Con-  Un- 

GNARR,  V.     Gnarr  is  app.  to  the  sMr&tg 

Gnarl-ed.   noise  of  a  dog ;  gen.  to  chidisg 

-T.*  or    complaints ;   and  may  be 

app.  to  knots  of  the  oak,  from  iheir  gitster 

crash  or  creak  in  breaking  or  riviog. 

Chaucer  also  writes  Knarry^  (qv.)— M  of 
gnarres  or  knots. — *AfUmwfs  Revenge,  16(A 
A.  8.  Gngrranj  D.  Kuerren^  kmurm;  Qa, 
Knatrnt  knirren;  8w.  JTnorra.  atridere,toeifiL 
Omniaiaonoficta.— 5ifc.  Itwassomethneiwrittn 
Knarr.  Gnarr  (Tyrw.)  ia  a  hard  knot  in  atit^ 
and  knarry  tall  of  gnarret  or  knota.  It  is  app.  t^ 
Chauoer  to  the  kead  ;  in  modern  vulgar  Ssf.  thf 
Knob. 

GNASH,  V.  -two.  As  com.  app.— To  lub, 

strike  or  dash  the  teeth  together.    Writtco 

by  Wiclif,  Gnast. 

Dau.  Knatk-tr  /  D.  Knauektn ;  Ger.  X»inda, 
dentibus  frendere ;  which  latter  Wach.  calb  a  IR- 
quentative  from  JTalrrra,  atridere,  to  crash. 

GNAT,  s.  -LINO.     An  insect 

A.  8.  Gnat;  Gr.  Km^,  ci»ie«.-Caia»*o«.  W 
A.  8.  Ntet-an,  premere,— and  thua,  perhap^jjij 
^«r«,  to  prick,— with  the  usual  prefix  Ott  w«* 
fbrm  Gt-nat-an,  puet^n;  and  theieaaoaof  w 
application  to  thia  insect,  flrom  the  prick  or  «m§, 
would  be  plain. 

GNAW,  t.  s.  -INO.  To  press  and  tear 
asunder,  sc.  by  the  teeth ;  to  fret  or  (it 
into  by  continued  biting  or  action  of  tht 
teeth ;  to  corrode,  to  eat  into,  to  prey  op* 
A.  8.  Gnag-an;  D.  Knag-ken^  knaave»;  w. 
Nagen;  Sw.  Gnorga;  Dan-  -wr,  "dere.  rts. 
flt>m  the  Gr.  Nawetv,  carpere.  It  waa  loinettwi 
written  Know.    Be-  For- 

GNOFF,**.  Mr.  Tjrrw.  quotes  fipomUny* 
"  An  old  cuff,  a  miser;"  and  adds,  "1 
know  not  upon  what  authority."  Sk.  lays, 
*♦  Avarus,  I  believe  from  A  S.  Chujvn,  to 
gnaw ;  because  (truly)  he  throogli  exc«- 
sive  covetousness  gnaws  the  very  boaei,  n 
dogs  do." — *Ckaueer.  Draed. 

GNOME,  <.  -OLOOT.  «(7i«Hwp"]* 
saying  pertaining  to  the  manners  and  wm- 
mon  practices  of  men,  which  decltfetnjj 
an  apte  brevity,  what  in  this  our  Ijfe  «W» 
to  be  done  or  not  done." — Peeu^a»» 

Gnomes,  (Fr.  Gnomes,)— t  n«"*,_5]2 
by  the  Cabalists  to  certain  invisible  peop 
whom  they  suppose  to  dwell  wiwiawj 
earth.    Vigenere  calls  them  Gmmtnti  »■ 


GOA 


GOB 


thn  tt  darired  from  the  Or.  rimfamp,  know- 
ar,  proTideiit     See  Gnomon. 

Or.  Vimtm,  — w/wlig.  **  Sententis  — quM 
Qmd'pimtMaK  appelUat:  atrumque  autem  nomen 
tx  «o  aecqtemot,  quod  timilet  sunt  eoiuiliii  aut 
drntti*."— a«Mci.  lib.  Till.  e.  5.  They  (aententto 
aad  Tw/ioi)  hare  received  their  njune  Cram  this — 
dttt  thij  are  like  oounaela  and  decreet.— flee  Mtn. 

GNOMON,  g.  "  The  shadow  of  the  style 
•MiCAL.  in  the  djall  they  call  the 
-MOK-JCAL.   gnomem,"—HoUamL  PUnie. 

•IC&  Fr.  Onomon  ;  Gr.  rM»fi«v,  one  who 

-1ST.  knows,  who  Judges  or  determines ; 

(me  who,  or  that  which,  points  out. 

GNOSTIC,  a.    -ISM.     That  con  or  may 

know.    "  They  pretended  to  extraordinary 

knowie^e  and  illomination,  from  whence 

they  had  the  name  of  Gnottieks.^'—TiUotson, 

Gr.  r*M^uu>« ;  L.  Onotti^cua;  Ft.  -qtie. 

GO, «.  Qo  (see  Comb)  is  a  term  expressing 
-It.  A  particular  species  of  motion.  We 
-na  see  a  thing  in  motion,  the  distance 
from  na  leasens, — the  thing  approaches, 
and  (we  say)  it  eowut ;  but  'S  the  distance 
i&cieases, — the  thing  departs,  and  (we  say) 
kgoa.    See  Wend,  and  Ge. 

To  ^  is  usually  interpreted  in  union 
vith  prs.  or  even  with  other  words  con- 
aeeted  with  it;  and  thus,  improperly,  the 
meamag  oi  the  whole  phrase  is  ascribed  to 
the  single  word. 

To  go  ntiJg,  (sub.  from  the  right  way,) — 
to  deriate,  to  err. 

To  go  between,  (sub.  as  mediator,  inter- 
cessor,)— ^to  mediate,  to  intercede,  to  in- 
terpose. 

To  go  by,  (sub.  as  a  role,) — to  act  by,  or 
ia  obedience  to,  to  obey. 

To  go  overt  (sub.  from  one  party  to  an- 
other,)—to  revolt 

To  go,  (with  pre.  or  by  inference)  is  equi- 
valent to  the  words — ^To  advance,  to  return, 
to  proceed,  to  recede ;  to  succeed ;  to  pass. 

To  gOf  is — to  move  voluntarily  or  invo- 
lantarily;  by  the  action  of  our  own  limbs,  or 
by  eonveyaoce.  Oo  is  opposed  by  Chaucer 
to—ftdlp ;  to  ride  or  go,  sc.  on  foot ;  to  walk. 

JLB.O0U;  D.  Oa-e»;  Qer.  6«-A#j»  ;  8w.  Ga; 
Dea.  Ot-er;  8c.  ft  Old  Eng.  Oe.  Be-  For-  Out- 
Over- Under. 

GOAD, ».  «.  To  prick  or  spur,  to  stimu- 
late, to  u^  on,  to  excite. 

A.8.  Ge,  goad,  pood,  cuspis,  stimulus,  (Lye;) 
sad  Bom.  the  point  of  a  weapon,  a  spear  or  arrow- 
kesd,  a  stingy  priek  or  goad.  Perhaps  tlist  which 
Judith, or  eaoaes  to  #a or  90;  and  thus,  cons,  a 
frtdt  er  spur.    See  Oad. 

GOAL,  j;     By  usage,  Goal  is^that  to 

irineh  oar  coarse  is  mrected,  and  at  which 

it  ends ;  also,  from  which  it  commences, 

and  to  which  it  returns. 

T.  H.  (In  8k.)  flrom  Fr.  OauU,  a  pole,  a  stake ; 
temse  a  pole,  stuek  or  fixed  in  the  ground,  was 
oasd  pre  melA.    The  Fr.  OatUtt  Lye  thinks,  is 
3y  from  A.  8.  Q<-^»  which  denotes  the 
s  tUng.    Men.  from  L.  Vallui, 


GOAR,  t.  -I8H.     A  correspondent  sug- 
guted  to  Mr.  Tyrw.  that  Oore  is  a  common 
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name  for  a  slip  of  cloth  or  linen,  (q.  tiit  or 
rent  from  the  whole  breadth,)  which  is  in- 
serted in  order  to  widen  a  garment  in  any 
particular  place.  This  sense,  he  adds,  will 
suit  very  well  with  the  context  of  (Chaucer) 
verse  32S7»  (*'  A  barme-cloth,  fill  of  many 
a^ore,")  but  hardly  with  v.  13,719,  ("  An 
elf- queue  shall  slepe  under  my  gore") 
Chre-coat,  (Grose,  Supplement,) — a  gown 
or  petticoat  gored,  or  so  cut  as  to  be  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  narrower  at  the  upper 
end,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  some  ancient 

Sictures,  particidarly  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ee  Gore. 

Ooarieh,  in  Beau.  &  F.  is,  met — rent, 
ragged  ;  or — ^pieced  or  patched. 

GOAT, «.    An  animal. 

-ISH.  Go,  ^0||^ .  A.8. 0«/,  ffoi  ;  D.  Ogft ;  Ger. 
-HERD.  0€t»:  8w.  €M;  Dan.  Oted,  which  Jnn. 
thinks  may  be  from  Or.  Xoirn,  como,  Jmba  ;  the  ani- 
mal receiving  its  name  in  the  northern  languages 
ftom  a  Or.  word  which  expresses  a  quality  peculiar 
to  it,  vis.  its  length  otkair.  Wach.  tliinks  that  GU», 
geix,  animal  avidum,  might  be  formed  from  A.  8. 
Oyt-tMtn^  cupere,  eoncupiscere ;  and  the  animal 
be  so  called  quia  appetit  non  appetenda,  sc.  leayes, 
the  bark,  shoots  of  trees,  especially  of  vines; 
(more  probably  so  called  from  its  lascivious  appe- 
tency.)   8ee  Oat-tootb. 

GOB,  t.  In  the  Glossaty  to  Hone  Mo- 
-BET.  menta  Cravens,  Gob  is  said  to  be 
-BLE.  "  The  mouth ;  also,  a  copious  ex- 
pectoration :  lumps,  as  gobe  of  suet" — See 
also  Brocket  and  Moor. 

"A  gob,  —  an  open  or  wide  mouth. 
Hence,  To  gobble, — ^to  swallow  greedily  or 
with  open  mouth.  Gob,  in  the  South,  sig- 
nifies a  larse  morsel  or  bit :  so  we  say  a 
good  gob,  L  e.  a  good  segment  or  part 
The  dim.  whereof  is  Gobbet,  cut  into  gob- 
bete  s  perhaps  from  the  Gr.  word  Kovtm, 
KOfAfAO.*'  —  Catalogue  of  North  Country 
Words,  by  Tomlinson,  in  Ray. 

The  more  common  word,  Gob-et  is  app. 
to — A  part  or  portion,  a  fragment,  a  piece ; 
to  a  piece  swaUowed  at  one  gulp. 

To  gobble, — ^to  devour,  to  swallow  large 
pieces;  to  swallow  greedily;  to  make  a 
noise  by  an  action  of  the  throat  similar 
to  that  of  swallowing  greedily.  **  Gobble^ 
cock, — ^turkey-cock." 

"  Fr.  Gob,  gobeau,  and  the  v.  Gober,  to 
ravine,  to  devour ;  feed  greedily ;  swallow 
great  morsels,  let  down  whole  gobbets.**^ 
Cot.  Sk.  thinks  it  is  not  very  absurd  to 
derive  the  Fr.  Gob  from  the  v.  Couper,  to 
cleare.  It  is  more  probably  from  A.  S.  Ge- 
openian,  (to  gape,  to  open,)  gop-eman,  (and 
dropping  the  term.)  ^op,  gob  or  gnb ;  and 
app.  cons,  to  the  quantity  received  or  ejected 
at  one  opening  of  the  month. 

GOBLET,  9.  A  cup  containing  a  large 
quantity  for  one  opening  of  the  mouth,  for 
one  draught  or  swallow. 

Mid.  L.  Oabel,  gob^Mtus!  D.  ft  Fr.  <7o»«M, 
which  Jun.  and  others  (see  Men.)  think  is  akin  to 
the  Gr.KvircXXov;  more  probably  to  gob,  gobot, 
»<«nd  hence  the  explanation. 


GOL 

GOBLIN,  *.  App.  to — An  imaginary 
spirit,  delighting  in  pranks  of  mischief; 
an  elf. 

Low  L.  Oohe-linu»;  Ft.  -/m;  Oer.  Kobotdt 
which  Cataubon  and  other  etymokgistt  (on  the 
authority  of  the  Scholiast  upon  Arictophanes) 
derive  from  the  Gr.  KoySoAof.  Mins.,  supported 
by  Sk.,  from  the  Fr.  Oober,  to  gohbU^  to  deToor ; 
because  nurses  tell  infanta  that  such  dasmons  de- 
vour children  whole.— See  JDa  Cange,  Men.  and 
Waeh. 

GOD,  tf.  «.  The  Author  of  all  good. 

-DE88.  God-father^  A.  S.  God-fader^ 

-DizE,  «•  so   called,  because  he  pro- 

-HEAD.  mised    before    God    that  he 

-HOOD.  would  be  as  a  parent  to  that 

-LESS.  infimt,  whose  pater  initialU 

-LE8SNE8S.  (i.  e.  whose  father  at  his  in- 

-LY,  ad,  ov,  itiation    or    reception    into 

-LILY.  Christ's  holy  church)  he  was. 

-LiNEss.  See  Gossip,  (L  e.  God^b.) 

-LINO.  (rod,  V,  in  Shak. — godded  me ; 

-ship.  acted  towards  me  as  if  I  were 

-CHILD.  iigod.     So  To  be-godt  {qv,) 

-DAUGHTER.  Goddize,  V,   is  a  coinage  of 

-FATHER.  Warner  J  -Jather-ed,  of  Burk. 

-MOTHER.  Go.Qotht   A.  S.  God;  D.  Goed, 

-SON  Ger.  GoM;  8w.  &Dan.O«if.  This 

^    *  word  (says  Jun.)  is  very  clearly 

-WARD.  derived  from  Go.  Goth ;  A.  S.  God^ 

good;  in  D.  Goed^  in  Gex.OuU;  and  Mins.  ffotf, 
q.  good^  because  God  is  only  goodnete.  The  A.  8. 
God,  from  V.  Godian,  Jnvare,  meliorare ;  to  aid  or 
assist,  te  Improve  or  better.    Be-  Un- 

GOI>WlT.#.    A  bird. 

8k. — from  Godf  i.  e.  good^  and  wiktOf  an  ahimal; 
qd.  avis  bona,  sapore  grata.  Serenius,  from  IsL 
Qody  good,  and  wWe,  prseda  venatione  capta;  vd, 
si  mavis,  viet^  victus. 

GOETY,  «.    The  black  art,  devUish  magic 
or  witchcraft. — Cot. 
Fr.  Ooetie;  Gr.  ronreia,  from  701ft,  preeeUgUiior. 

GOFFISH,  ad,  Fr.  Goffe,  dull,  sottish, 
lumpish,  doltish,  blockish.  Mr.  Grose 
says,  Goff,  a  foolish  clown,  (North.)  (ktf, 
a  foolish  fellow,  (North  and  South.)  Goff 
appears  to  be  Oq/*,  with  the  common  A.  S. 
prefl  Ge.     See  Oaf. 

GOG,*  s.   See  Aooo,  and  Gig.— *Peaii.  |-  F. 
From  the  A.  S.  Gan-gan,  to  go. 

GOGGLE,  9.  #.  -EYED.  To  more,  to 
strain  or  stretch,  the  eye,  (sc  a  prominent, 
restless  eye,)  from  one  object  to  another. 

Widif  renders  luscum,  i.  e.  unoculum,  goggle- 
eyed;  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  Goggle  is 
the  diminutive  of  Gog,  agog,  and  means  moving, 
a  moving  eye ;  app.  to  a  prominent,  restless  eye ; 
or  it  may  be  from  Ooghel-en,  the  dim.  of  D.  Oo^ken, 
with  the  prefix  Ghe.  (See  Oolk)  Jun.  thinks 
that  the  initial  »  being  rejected,  Goggle-eged  may 
be  A.  8.  Seegl-egede ;  but  Seegl,  or  «e«o/,  is  Eng. 
Seowi;  and  Moto^yes  are  eepeamied  eyea,  or  eyes 
looking  different  ways. 

GOLD,  *.  Golden, — ^made  of  gold;  having 
-EN.  the  qualities  of  gold.  App.  to  colour, 
-ENLY.  having  the  colour  of  flame;  aflame 
colour;  a  yellow  colour.  And  further, 
bright  or  glaring;  brilliant  or  splendid; 
having  the  value  of  gold ;  valuable,  precious, 
highly  to  be  prized  or  valued. 
Sw.  &  Dan.  Guld;  Oer.  Gold;  D.  Gout.  See  GtLi>. 
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GOLL,'«.    The  hands. 
*Massinger.     Beau.  4"  F. 
8k.  thiuks.  from  A.  8.  Weoldm,  {ge-weaUea,) 
to  rule,  to  direct,  (whenee  the  Bug.  Wield:)  te- 
cause  we  rule  and  direct  all  things  bjr  oar  kemU; 
and  he  thinks  it  a  truly  el^^ant  word. 

GOME,*  «.  App.  gen.  to — ^A  man:  cor- 
rujpted  into  groom,  (qv.) 

Piers  PUnAman,    Lybeatu  DUcoim. 
A.S.  Gtfno,  one  who  nts  the  care  of;  fhni 
GgatroUt  to  take  cws  of,  guard,  attend  to, 

GONDELAY,  «.    A  small  boat 

-DOLA.  It,  Gondol-a,  -iere.  Men.  ftom  On- 
-DOLIER.  duty  formed  from  Gr.  fiov^,  vhieh  H^ 
lychius  interprets  wort^ptov  fiapfio^Mow,  mufim, 
a  barbaric  oup,  a  boat. 

GONFANON,  «.  "  A  little  square  % 
or  penon  at  the  end  of  a  launoe;  or  (moR 
part)  an  old  fashioned  banner,  or  tqmn 
standard  bom  on  the  top  of  a  launce;  rach 
as,  even  at  this  day,  is  used  in  the  wan 
made  by  the  Pope." — Cot.  It  is  app.  g«n. 
to — a  standard,  oanner  or  ensign. 

Gottffaucon,  (Chaucer,)  is  (Sk.  belieret) 

incorrectly  written  for  Gon-faium  or  -/ewm. 

It  Gonfalon.    Casen.  sajs,  "  A  word,  the  origia 

of  which  it  is  difficult  to  detenntne."   SEk  ftsa 

A. 8.  G«m-«,  a  num,  and^aa,  asign  orenrifs. 

GONG,*  s.  A.  S.  Gang,  latrina,  a  pririe,  t 
Jakes.  Som. — from  A.S.  Gaggan,  (proa. 
Gan-gan,)  to  go  ;  because  (Sk.)  all  go  thi- 
ther for  themselves,  and  not  by  depaty; 
more  probably  because  all  that  entereth 
into  the  belly  goeth  thither. 
*Chaucer.     Fabyan. 

GONG,  t.  A  musical  instrument,  stmck 
as  the  drum,  (in  the  East) 

GOOD,  ad.  s.  av.     Good  is  very  extenawlf 
-LY,  ad,  au.  and  very  variously  app.— 
-LYHEAD.      Serving,  conducing  or  coion- 
-LINBS8.       nient,  gen.  to  any  end  or  pur- 
-NESS.  pose;    serviceable,  bene&H 

-T.  profitable;  useftxl,  able;  wA- 

-YSHip.         able,  fit 
-LESS.*  Serving,  or  conducing  to,beMtt 

-sHip.t  or  happiness;   ■*'"*''y»jTj' 

brious,  wholesome;  cheering  or  cheenUi 
kindly,  benevolent  or  beneficent;  prospe- 
rous, happy. 

Conducing  to,  or  causing,  any  pleMia|  f 
or  agreeable  sensations ;  pleasing  or  gnb- 
fying  or  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Serving,  aiding  or  assisting,  the  compte- 
tion  or  fulfilment,  the  validity  or  force,  flj 
Tirtue,  the  value ;  complete  or  fn^|»]**J 
forceful,  valuable ;  virtuous ;  worthy  or 
credit  or  consideration*  esteem  or  honoBri 
crediuble,  considerable,  estimable,  hooeii 
or  honourable. 

Goody, — i.  e.  ^ood-wife. 

Good  is  much  used  preC 

*  Chaucer.    ^Gower.  -^ 

Go.  Gode;  A.  S.God;  t^Ka.  St  D.  M  :^ 
GuU ;  Bw.  God.  Jun.  remaiks,  that  (iaJJJ^ 
Argenteus,)  golh  passim  est  bo»9mt  wj""£ 
infers  that  goth  is  taken  e  medio  W'ATaSw.  -r 
prefers  L.  Goudeo.  It  Is  ftom  A. B^W^»J| 
vare,  prodesse,  meliorem  facere,  meiwrescsi^  ■«• 


d»Jt  •'f  ^ 
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eedcxc,  Modacere,  ditare ;  to  serre  or  assist ;  to 
aid,  to  beneflt,  to  profit,  to  prosper ;  to  advance  or 
ecnfer  aa  adrantage ;  to  promote,  to  forward  the 
veibre  or  welB^eing.  Tooke  (see  8vo.  ed.  vol.  ii.) 
soggcsli,  "  G«9med ;  perh^M  Gowtdy  written  and 
praa«oiieed  Goo^  which  the  Sc.  pronounce  and 
vrite  GMd*.*    See  Own.    Un- 

GOOSE,  t.    A  bird.     App.  met  from  the 

•ERT.       bod,  to — Aoy  tiling  sillj. 

GozzABlk  A.  S.  Got ;  D.  Ooet.  ffan*  ;  Ger.  0^n$i 
Dan.  040*.    See  OAvnaa. 

GOOSE-BERRY,  «.     A  tree  ;   a  fruit 

Periupi  gvne^beny  ;   ao  named  from  the 

pndtlhtat  of  the  wood.     See  Gorse. 

8k.  fidnks  so  called,  because  the  juice  of  these 
lirrte,  when  half  ripe,  are  the  best  sauce  to  a 
f»9m.  Jna.  suspects  that  the  name  was  orlg. 
GniAtrrtt^  eorrnpted  from  Vr.Oroisellef  {gnutiiU,) 
sad  that  I17  a  ftirther  corruption,  oar  gooseberrv 
WM  Annsd.  Our  Eng.  gardeners  say,  so  called 
ikon  Its  ^«sc  or  thick  akin.  The  Fr.  from  the 
memUaoce  of  the  benies  to  those  of  the  grouu* 
sr  unripe  fig. 

GOR-BELLY,  -ud.    See  Goes. 

GOR-CROW.    See  Gore. 

GORDIAK,  odL  Gor<2M»  knots,  so  called 
from  GwMut,  a  ploughman,  and  afterwards 
Uag  of  Phiygia,  who  "  folded  and  knitt  a 
rope  wiih  many  knots,  one  so  wrethed 
within  another,  that  no  mS  could  perceiye 
the  manner  of  it,  neyther  where  the  knottes 
b^m,  nor  where  Uiey  ended."  And  as 
ihitrt  was  a  prophecy,  "  that  he  should  be 
kvd  of  all  Ana  that  could  undo  the  endles 
Inott,**  Alexander,  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences of  failing  to  undo  it,  "  out  of  hande 
eatt  with  his  tworde  the  cordes  asunder, 
thereby  either  iUuding  or  els  frdfilling  the 
effect  of  the  prophecye." — Brende*s  Q.  Cur- 
tiBfl,fi>L20. 

GORE,  9.  f.  -T.  To  gor«, — ^to  cause  gore, 
to  expel  or  emit,  to  discharge,  to  shed  gore  ; 
and  geiL — to  stick  or  st2u>,  to  pierce  or 
penetrate.  And  hence  probably,  a  goar  or 
gere,—M  silt     See  Goar. 

(hn-heUitd,  (says  8k.)  either  firom  Ocre,  san- 
gaiii  tabom,  or  0«r,  coenum ; — Oor  and  Oore  are 
the  lame  woid  diC  app.  80m.  has  Oe-horwigend, 
sorAdas.  wideao,  oMTopt,  vtlo,  sordid,  nowing 
Asory  or  linewy ;  and  this  is  from  A.  8.  v.  Mrian^ 
(with  the  Qsual  pref.  Oc.)  Ot-AarioM,  by  contrac- 
tioB,  Gar  (pronounced  broad  gawr)  -ian,  canes- 
cere,  mueeMere ;  to  wax  gray  or  hoary,  to  grow 
mtutff  famMyt  or  hoar^.  The  ad.  Oe-hor  (by 
ceotraetioa.  gore  or  gor,)  might  be  first  extended 
la  its  application  to  the  filth  arising  from  mouldi> 
aen,  aad  thence  to  any  filth,  corruption,  or  pollu- 
tioB,  and  more  part  to  that  occasioned  by  the 
dSBf  hter  of  animals ;  as  gorp  bloody  gore-bloody  a 
niitiue  oT  blood  and  filth.  Hence,  Oor,  without 
tV  sAz.>-blood,  eamage ;  and  Oortbeltift—B,  belly 
Med  vith  or  greedy  of  meat:  Oor-crmr, —  a 
cntv  feeding  on  fiesh  or  carrion.  To  ^ore,  8k. 
tUaka  may  be  contracted  from  A.  8.  O^oriw,  to 
iMce,  to  perforate.  Jun.  observes, — "Anglls  ouo- 
<f»t  k  dfdtnr  gored,  cujoa  ilia  perforata  graveolen- 
tan  eunmentonun  spordtiem  egerunt"  Be- 
Ea- 

60RGE,  V.  I.  To  swallow  or  pa«s  down 
tlie  throat,  to  feed  gluttonously,  to  cram 
the  stomach,  to  glut 

Fr.  Oof^er,  emgorger  ;   It  lit-gorgtare,   -gurgt- 
fen,  from  L.  Ouigee;  which,  as  Sk.  observes,  was 
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used  even  in  the  purer  ages  of  the  L.  tongue,  for 
Aelluo,  a  glutton.  The  shrill-^or^tfrf  lark,  in  Shak. 
is  «•  the  shrill-throated."  Dis-  £n-  In-  Over-  Re- 
Un- 

GORGEOUS,  ad.  Luxuriously,  richly, 
-tT.  sumptuously,  adorned  ;  gay  or 
-NESS,   showy;   splendid  or  magnificent 

Fr.  Oorgias.  Probably  from  Gorge,  and  trans- 
ftrred  from  the  palate  to  the  eye. 

GORGET,  *.  A  coUar,  (Sk.)  so  called, 
because  it  covers  the  gorge,  or  gullet ;  the 
throat     Fr.  Oorg-erin ;  It  -ietta. 

GORGON,  «.  ad,  -ian.  Poetically  ex- 
tended in  its  application  to — Any  thing 
terrible,  dreadfbl,  frightful. 

Gorgon,  in  Spenser,  ("  Great  Gorgon, 
prince  of  darknesse  and  dead  night,")  is 
demogorgon,  (qv.) 

Gr.  ropYwv,  fforgo;  from  fopYor,  vividw,  aeer, 
terribUie  ;  and  hence  app.  to  Medusa. 

GORMAND.    See  Gourmand. 
GORSE, «.    A  plant 

A.  S.  Geont,  goret,  OorMe,  —  taxz,  itirbush. — 
80m.  GoUf — nine.— Oro««,  (Kent.)  Probably 
past  p.  Oeore-od  of  Oe-^eian,  irasci ;  and  the  plant 
so  culed  from  Its  painftil  prickliness.  8ee  Fvasa, 
aad  GoossBxaar. 

GOS-HA\VK,  s,  A  hawk  so  called  be- 
cause flown  at  geeee, — Sk.  And  Pennant 
tells  us,  "  The  goshawk  was  in  high  esteem 
among  falconers,  and  flown  at  cranes,  geeee, 
pheasants,  and  partridges."  Grou-havik, 
or  great'hawk,  (Mins.);  ''but,"  adds  Sk., 
"  I  far  prefer  Uie  former." 

GOSLING,  ».    A  dim.  of  Gook,  (qv.) 

GOSPEL, «.  "  The  original  word,  (EiKry- 
-L-ED.  yeXtop,)  which  is  expressed  in  our 
-ER.  English  Bibles  by  the  word  C7o- 
-INO.  spel,  signifies  good  news,  a  joyful 
•iSE,*v.  message,  or  glad  tidings ;  and  our 
English  word  Gospel,  traced  to  its  original 
in  the  Teutonic  language,  is  found  to  carry 
precisely  the  same  import,  being  a  com- 
pound of  two  words, — an  ad,  signifying 
good, — and  a  t.  which  signifies  a  tale,  mes" 
sage,  or  declaration." — HortUy. 

GoepeUed,  in  Shak.  —  obedient  to    the 

precepts  of  the  GospeL — *  Milton, 

A.  S.  God-ipell,  derived  by  some  from  God, 
Deus,  and  tpell,  sermo,  historia;  by  others,  from 
God,  bonus,  and  epell,  nuntium,  q.  bonum  nun- 
tium,  good  tidings ;  and  thus  agreeing  with  Gr. 
1£»atyt\tov,  (of  which  it  Is  probably  a  translation.) 
60m.  knows  not  which  tonrefer.  Jun.  adopts  the 
latter.  Camden  says,  "  The  gladsome  tidings  of 
our  saluatlon,  which  the  Greeks  call  euangetion  ; 
and  other  nations,  in  the  same  word,  they  called 
God-spell,  that  is  God's  apeeeh,"  Jun.  remarks, 
that  the  Eng.  language  retains  this  word,  but  in 
the  German  it  has  been  suffered  to  perish.  Dis- 
Un- 

GOSSAMER,  s.    Not  only  app.  to— The 

morning  dew  that  like  a  spider's  web  covers 

whole  fields ;  but  to— 

Webs  or  filmy  substances  floating  in  the 

air.     Also  met 

The  Author  of  the  EnglUh  Dictionary  (says 
8k.)  BO  calls  that  morning  dew  (diumo  sole  exefc- 
catum)  which,  like  a  spider's  web,  covers  whole 
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fields,  more  especially  after  a  lengtb  of  line  wea- 
ther. He  derives  it  from  Fr.  Chummpine;  L. 
GotHpimtHt  the  plant  that  bears  cotton.  The 
Author  of  Hor«  Momenta  Cravenae  tells  us  that 
the  true  etymon  of  this  word  is  obvious  to  many 
illiterate  peasants  In  Craven :  this  down  or  ex- 
halation being  well  known  by  the  name  of  nm- 
mer  goote  or  summer  gauz» ;  hence  "  Gauxe  o'  th' 
summer,'*  Gauaamert  alias  Go$$amer.  But  he 
should  consider  whether  a  word,  thus  so  ftPPft- 
reiitly  indigenous,  must  not  have  been  fkmlliar 
in  the  language  before  the  introduction  of  the 
word  gauxe,  (qv.)  In  the  King  of  Fairy  (cited  by 
JamiMon)  it  is  written  Gar-tummtr.  In  Chaucer, 
Oa«-«oM«r.  The  Germans  (as  Dr.  J.  also  remarks) 
call  it  Sommer-weber  and  WeAer-tommert  L  e.  the 
webs  of  summer;  which  may  seem  to  counte- 
nance the  presumed  dtsoovery  of  the  Craveniat, — 
but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  gar  or  gor, 
means  hoar;  and  hence,  probably.  Gar  ot  Gor- 
summer  is  summM^i  Aow,  In  opposition  to  totii- 
ier'a  hoar,  or  hoarfrotk 

GOSSIP,  9.  s.  A  aponsor  for  an  infant 
-INO.  in  baptism;  a  talking,  tattling,  or 
-RY.      tippling  companion. 

Sponsors  for  an  inAmt  in  baptism,  from  A.  S. 
God,  and  Hb  or  fb,  (qv.)  cognatio,  affinitas,  kin- 
dred, affinity;  qd.  oognatus  in  Deo,  of  kin  in 
God.  And  this  affinity  (says  Sk.)  was  considered 
of  so  mnch  consequence,  that  by  the  Canon  Law 
an  intermarriage  was  forbidden  between  godtiba 
to  the  same  child,  as  if  the  nearest  of  kin.  And 
as  (says  Jun  )  female  goasipa  frequently,  under 
cloak  of  this  spiritual  relationship,  used  to  meet 
to  tell  stories  and  tipple  over  them,  hence  the 
Eog.  derived  the  expressions,  to  go  a  gouiping ; 
also,  a  gadding  and  drunken  goaaip, 

GOTH,  s,    Gothic,  ad.  is  sometimes  used  as 

-ic, «.        equivalent    to — barbarous,     un- 

-icisM.      civilized. 

"  Golhi,  ollm  Geta,  i  vemaculo  vxojat^  id  est, 
gigoM,  denominati." — Spel.  Sk.  enumerates  three 
other  etyms.: — I,  from  Ger.  (7o<,  Deus,  and 
ihienen,  servire;  %,  fit>m  A.S.  God,  Ger.  GoU, 
Deus,  qd.  divinus  populiu ;  or  S,  fh)m  God,  good, 
from  their  great  virtues.  But  the  Ge<-<e,  and 
S-agt-ha,  were  the  same  people ;  and  the  name,  with 
the  mere  difference  of  the  initial  S,  is  the  same. 
(See  letter  S.)  And  Go.  Skiuta,  A.  S.  Segt-an,  to 
shoot,  is  a  supposed  origin.  —  See  JamieaoH, 
Hermes  Seythicus,  Diss.  p.  6. 

GOVE,*  V.     Owe, — is  Ge-hove,  L  e.  hove  or 

heaved,  raised  or  thrown  up. — *Tusser, 

Ray  says,  a  ooff  is  a  mow  of  hay  or  corn, 
(Essex ;)  and  Moor,  in  his  Suffi)lk  Words,  writes 
it  Goof,  or  Got^f.  Tusser  speaks  of  the  Go/e- 
ladder,  or  ladder  to  mount  the  Goaf,  or  mow. 

GOVERN,  V.  To  rule  or  regulate,  guide 
-ABLE,  or  direct,  the  motions  or  actions ; 
-ANCE.  ffen. — to  rule,  guide,  or  direct ; 
-ESS.  have  or  exercise  power  or  autho- 
-INO.  rity  over ;  to  have  the  mastery,  to 
-MENT.  restrain. — *Spenser.  ^Chaucer. 
-OUR.  Fr.  C^ouvam«r ;  It.  Govemare ;  Sp.  Oo- 
^j^*  bemar  ;  'L.Gubemara  ;  Gr.  Kw/9«pva-eiv. 
*  X  A  common  derivation  is  K»iia  ep€v-vav, 
-ATION.T  ji^etfttn  aerutari,  {aet Martin.)-,  butae- 
cording  to  Lennep,  «mipounded  of  xv/Sor,  eapni, 
the  head,  and  an  unused  o.  Ep<v-c(v,  frequenter 
movere,  to  move  fluently :  nvfiapvam,  igitur  (he 
BdAt)  nt  caput  agUo,  quod  est  guberme.  Bcheidlus 
observes,  that  the  JGoIians  wrote  Kvuapvnrnt, 
which  makes  him  suspect  that  the  worn  is  com- 
pounded of  icv/io,  a  wave,  and  tpty-atv,  to  move ; 
and  that  Kv/ui<pvqrnr  was,  qui  Jluetua  moeeai, 
motor  JIueiuum,  one  who  moves,  or  a  mover  of,  the 
Co-  Mis-  Sub-  Un- 
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GOUGE,  «.  Yr.Gmge.  A  joiner's  tool, 
says  Men.;  from  Guma,  mot  Gaulois.  **! 
will  saue  in  cork  in  my  mere  stop'Iiag:  }ff 
got^i'tg  of  'hem  out  just  to  the  site  of  my 
bottles,  and  not  slicing.'* — B.  Jonami, 

The  word  is  used  by  the  North  Amen* 
cans,  who  in  their  savage  quarrels  not  us. 
frequently  gouge  out  eyes. 

GOUJEERS, «.    A  disease. 

The  Goujerea,  i.  e.  morbos  galUcos.  Qeega,  K 
signifies  one  of  the  common  women  sttaadiaf  • 
camp;  and  thus,  Chnjaera,  gotmariea,  ths  4beitt 
Incident  to  and  derived  from  the  juMffi.  lathi 
first  folio  Shak.  written  good  yaarm.  Sir  Ttasai 
Hanmer  has  the  credit  of  making  the  coinctin 
and  explaining  the  word. 

GOURD,  «.  A  plant  Chaucer  writes,  "I 
have  here  in  my  gourd  a  dranght  ofymf 
and  Cook  tells  us,  that  of  gourd  Mb  are 
made  vessels  that  serve  as  bottles  to  hdd 
water,  and  baskets  for  their  victuals,  &«. 
FT.  Gokourde,  firam  L.  CuewbHa.—Mea. 

GOURMAND,  v.  «.    To  eat  greedOy  v 

-ER.  gluttonously,  to  devour  nm^ 

•>iZE,t;.«.    ously. 

Fr.  Gourmauder.   Of  unsettled  origin, 
corrupted  from  Goual  and  manger ;  and  thai 
nifying,  to  eat  with  taata  or  relish,  with 
with  greediness. 

GOUT,  «.  -T.     A  disease. 

Ft.Gouite;  Ji.  Got-ta;  Sp. -«;  Bsr.LM) 
from  L.  Gutta,  a  drop,  (say  Sk.  and  Jna.)  i.e. 
former,  who  was  a  physidan,  adds.)  **Wi 
vel  catanrhus  in  articuloe.'*    In  Gr.  Poiaya:      , 
Pliny  observes,  that  "  if  It  had  heen  known  (e  m ; 
Italians  in  old  time.  I  douht  not  hot  It  iMH ' 
have  found  a  Latin  name  to  be  calkd  by.* 

GOUT,*  *.    A  drop.    Farmer  says,  iW 
gouts  for  drops  is  frequent  in  old  Eng. 
*Shak.     Fr.  ChmUe ;  L.  Outta, 

GOWK,*  V.  -Y.t    See  Gawe. 
*B.  Jonson.    tp.  Plouhmm, 

GOWN,*.  App.  to— A  long  epen  gtf- 
-ED.  ment ;  as  a  lawyer's  gain,  a  nun- 
-IST.  ing  ^oflim  for  men.  It  ii  also  not 
app.  to — garments  not  open ;  •«  »  "** 
gown. 

Pr.  Gon-ne,  -neUe;  It  -f»a;  Low  L  Owe;  ilj 
Bar. Or.  Toma^  which  Spel.  thinks  maybe  W 
YOirva  pro  tovvara,  1.  e.  genua,  q.  ^••1'5^^2 
tegit,  ut  humerale  qnse  humeros,  poy**  ^ 
pedes :  but  this  doea  not  seem  to  be  tbc|W|r 
use  of  the  word.  Is  not  a  gown  sn  9H*,P^Ta 
open  in  the  ftx)ntf  and  may  it  not  be  fwn  A.a. 
Giu^n,  hiare,  to  gamn  T 

GRABBLE,  v.  To  feel,  sc  sa  if  to  fa* 
something;  as  if  to  £nd  the  w^  >* 
should  go.  , 

"  And  so  [Cato]  went  forward  »t  idi|Bfr 
ture,  taking  extream  and  incrediMe  pg 
and  in  much  danger  of  his  lifet  i'^S 
aU  nigfct  in  the  irk  without  .m<«2? 
through  wild  olive  trees,  snd  hip  «*»* 
—North,  Plutarch.  ^ 

A.  S.  Grapian,  to  fed,  to  haodta.  jo  gw  V 
graap.--^oai.  Of  this  obeotote«rs*k  «»"»»■ 
dim. 


OKA 


GKA 


•no. 

•IOCS. 
•IOU»-LT. 


GSACEy  Ik  9.  Afp.  to— An  open  (eonn- 
•FUL.  tenance ;)  a  serene,  calm,  be- 

•louT.        nignanty  (countenance);  free 
-FVLUts.      ffiMd-wfll  or  kindness ;  (avour, 
uYOurable  or  kind  appearance, 
(gen.)  pleanng  appearance: 
aJso  to — ^the  effect  of  favour, 
of  beneficence,  of  Ood*8  fa- 
YODT.    And  the  v. — 
To  fiiTour  or  bestow  favour, 
or    honour,    or   dignity;    to 
OunosTT.*  honour,    to   dignify,  to    de- 
corate, to  adorn. 
6ntt,  die  «.  is  app.  as  a  title  of  honour; 
abo^  to  die  thanks  (gratiat)  offered  before 
or  afier  meals.  The  Gloss,  to  Wiclif  refers 
Is  Maik  ST.  tot  grae€9  (thanks),  but  tlie 
word  it  not  there :  the  constant  expression 
rf  Widif  is  **  to  do  thankings." 

erwp^  (in  Winter's  Tale,)~full  of 
pwiot,  Qraeimu^  aometimes,  as  wo  now 
Me  jraef/UL.— * JSUtondL 

ft.K  Grm-tt;  It  -sla;  8p.  -eia;  L.  QraUot 
^mfMi^i  grmie$,  ftom  6r.  Xopircci  bjrmeta- 
HMtktgahmf  sad  tkls  ftom  x^P'*"'*  g^idtn; 
vUek  LoBcp  and  Scheidiiu  derlTo  from  xa-c<vi 
iV^tev;  ana  tha  latter  adds,  that  the  e-  vaip-eiv, 
MB!  tD  he  c<|iiiTalent  to  L. — BaplieatS,  expor- 
;  Mtt»  fnmie  ease,  oppoMd  ad  fronlem  in  rngaa 
iMliaiiiH,  trislem,  aoateram ;  and  that  henoe  la 
Mond  the  aetioD-«Dliai  liberalla  et  hene  con- 
Mnda :  and  thoa  it  may  be  eonaidered  aa  hsTlng 
tea  ariaiarily  app.    Ag-  Be-  Dia*  (£nO  In-  Re- 

BABE,*  9.  Gradut  is  app.  to — ^The  mo- 
i«ttK«.  tion  of  one  (foot)  to  pass 

^■R*  before  the   other,  oyer    or 

«VAi,  above  the  other;    to  pass 

•VULT.  forward  or  backward ; — to  a 

HTAUTT.         step  upward  or  forward.    See 
-DATBfOdLi.v.  Dborbb. 
-OATESHip.      Gradatitm, — advance  or  pro- 
•QAnox.        motion,  rise  or  exaltation, 
-4ioftT.t         step  hj  step,  in  regular  order 
*OAloKT.t       or  aeries,  in  rank  or  title, 
dignity  or  honour. 
fogndtuUet — to  have  or  cause  to  have, 
^P^e  or  take,  advancement  or  promo- 
"M,  or  rise ;  to  advance  or  promote,  to 
,]noesd,  m  regular  order  or  series  ;    to 

t confer  Of  ssrame,  rank  or  title  or  honour ; 
^I'ottor nark  out,  delineate  or  describe, 
aM  Older  or  series. 

0radilfy,_ordexl7,  decently,— still  in  use 
•  fteKorlh.— Broc*«/<. 

firslr,  9,  has  crept  into  frequent  use ;  it 
liMt  vanted,  and  is  a  harsh  monosyllable. 

'^Oradslioa,  is  when  we  rehearse  the 
^J"' tti^goeth  next  before,  and  bring  an 
yy^ord  thereupon,  that  encreaseth  the 
*<jte',  aa  thoogh  one  shoulde  goe  vp  a 
Mj^of  atayres  and  not  leaue  till  he  come 
••jtop.**— Jn&oa,  Rhetorique. 

JJ- *;^  ;  It  ft  8p.  -o  ;  L.  OroduM,  »  DupH- 
T****""!*  grmdms  dieltar,  quod  gtrii  ab  inferlore 
ajptauii.-— r«r.  Ub.  iv.  Ad-  Con-  De-  Dl- 
S/*'."*-  ■•-  Tttaa^reas.  De-  Wa-  Retio- 
'■■^   ■A'gNdient. 
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GRAFF,  «^ «.    To  gn^  or  grqft  is,— To 

Oraft,v.<.  cut  into,  to  make  an  incision  ; 

-ER.  by  usi^, — for  the  purpose  of  an 

-INO.  insertion :  and,  cons. — to  insert 

or  fix  or  fasten  in  or  upon. 

Fr.  Grtf-ft;  D.  -iea,  (Lye,)  from  A.  8.  Graf-an, 

inaculpere,  (In  Go.  Orab^Wt  to  ^rmw,  qv.)  Gra/i 

(aometiaiea  written  Orag)  ii  the  paat  tenae  of  thia 

A.  8w  V.  Ormf-td,  prmfd,  grufit  (lee  Tooke,)  and 

upon  thia  pi.  the  v.  To  griuft  la  finmed.     En-  In- 

Mia-Re- 

GRAIL,  «.  "  Oraduelf  (Cot)  is  a  masse- 
book,  or  part  of  the  masse,  invented  by 
Pope  Celestine  in  the  year  430." 

Ft.  Oriel,  gradnel : — OraduaU,  (LaoomtM,)— 
OrMf  gradvelf  livxe  d'igUae.  GraduaU  de  ara- 
dior.—Boqu^ori.  And  aee  Oradutlt  in  Men» 
The  word  is  not  uncommon  in  notices  of  Church 
oeremonlala.    £n- 

6RAIL,*  s.  Small  particles,  or  gravel, 
Orele  from  GraeiUi. —  C^jp^on.    *Spemer. 

GRAIL,*  «.  "Part  of  Christ's  precious 
blood  (Cot)  wandering  about  the  world 
invisible,  (to  all  but  chaste  eyes,)  and 
working  many  wonders  and  wonderful 
cures  ;  if  we  may  credit  the  most  foolish 
and  fabulous  History  of  King  Arthur." 
*j^peiu«r. 

Vr.  Ortal.  Men.  leflera  to  San-freai,  i.  e.  «eii^ 
rtal,  {tamgtda  realU.) 

GRAIN,  V.  «.    App.  to— A  seed,  a  seed  of 
Oranakt.         corn,   any  thing    small    or 
Graining.        minute,  (as  a  seed.) 
Granivorous.      Oranivorous,  —  devouring, 
eating,  feeding,  upon  grain, 
Oraint  three  words,  though  com.  classed  toge- 
ther, and  the  two  latter,  sometimes,  not  very 
clearly  distinguished  in  their  use. — I.  From  L. 
GraminHf  a  grain  of  com.    t.  From  A.  8.  Oren-ian, 
vireaoere,  to  grow.    \  From  A.  S.  Geregn-an,  in- 
fieere,  to  dye  or  dip,  to  stain  or  colour. 

Oruin, — ^Fr.  Oraiu,'  It  8e 8p.  Grano ;  Dan. Gran; 
L.  Oranumt  wlUch  Var.  thinks  is— &  Otrtndo. 
May  it  not  rather  he  from  the  A.  8.  v.  <7rM-iaa, 
viiMoeref 

GRAIN,  V.  ».  -mo.  Orain, — the  growth^ 
or  line,  or  direction  of  growth ;  sc.  of  fibres 
in  wood,  or  other  matter.  Met — the  direc- 
tion, tendency,  or  inclination  of  the  mind, 
the  disposition  or  humour. 

Chained,  cons. — ^rugged,  harsh ;  marked 
with  lines,  incisions  or  indentations. 

Fr<mi  A.  8.  Gren-iom,  vtreseere,  to  grow ;  and 
thua  oonflrming  8k.'s  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  when  used — ^pro  flbrarum  in  ligno  rectl- 
tudine,  for  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  wood,  sc. 
.  the  growing  of  wood,  (<. «.)  modus  quo  materia 
eretetndo  eztendltur. 

GRAIN,  t.  -ED.    The  dye,  stain,  or  colour. 

Fr.  Grain* ;  It.  &  8p.  Grana.     From  A.  S.  Gt- 

rtgn^n,  {Greg-n,  •«»,  greg-n-an^)  infioere,  to  dye 

or  dip,  to  stain  or  colour;  to  have  or  give  a  fr«f- 

M  or  grqf  colour.    En-  lo- 

GRAITH.*  V.  t.  To  make  ready,  to  fit, 
to  prepare ;  to  prepare  the  way  or  means ; 
to  put  in  motion. 

In  Chaucer  and  older  writers, — Oreyth 
or  OreUK—*?.  Plauhman.  Chaucer. 

8k.  and  the  Gloaa.  to  O.  Donglaa.  Gt-rttd-an,  to 
make  rwadg,  fit,  prepare,  (flea  alao  Jmmiuim.) 
Brocket  givea  Oraitk  and  GraUhimgt  aa  aUU  in  use 

AA 
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intbe  noitiicrSiiglttid,  tlioagliMnievUt  limited 
Ib  the  appUoation. 

GRAM,  ».  •.  Sk.  Bays,  it  is  explainfed,— 
sorrow,  punishment ;  also, — to  vex.  And 
l^rwhitt, — grief,  anger.  See  also  JaoM- 
ton.    Chaucer  and  Gower,— Granw. 

A.  S.,  D.  ft  Ger.  Oram,  iiahu.  A.  8.  Gram^u, 
Irritare.  exasperate,  lacesaere ;  to  anger,  to  pro- 
voke to  anger  or  wrath.    A-  Im- 

GRA-MERCY,tn«.  G^onJ-wercw,— ^eat 
thanks Tyrw.  In  the  fol.  1598  of  Chau- 
cer, it  is  written  Graunt-mercy, 

Fr.  Grammgrey:  qd.  grandem  meretdem  tibi  det 
Deus. — Sk. 

GRAMINEOUS,  ad,  -nivorous.  Gra- 
minewu, — grassy. 

Gramimtwrous,— devouring,  eating,  feed- 
ing upon  grots. 
L.  6ratti»«i»,  from  Orawunt  grssa. 

GRAI^IMAR,  t.  "  Grammor  is  the  art  of 
-ARIAN.  true  and  well  speaking  a  lan- 
-AT-ic.  gnage  :  the  writing  is  but  an 
>ICAL.  accident*' — B.Jonson. 
-ICALLT.  Grammarian,  —  one  skilled  in 
-10 ASTER,  grammar. 

-ICISE,  V.  Orammat-Ut,  -icatter, — one  su- 
-icisM,  t.  perficialiy  skilled,  pretending  to 
-IST.  a  skill  in  grammar. 

Grammar  is  not  unusually  app.  to — the 
rudiments,  the  elements  of  any  art  or 
science ;  to  a  book  teaching  them. 

Fr.  Grommairt;  It.  Sp.  &  L.  Orammatiea ;  6r. 
Tpainia'rtKnt—<iiro  tmv  7pa/j/xaTMv,  hoc  ett,  i  liU- 
ris  dicta  ari  Grammatiee  quia  veteribus  eo  nomine 
censebator  7pau/jiaTtffT(Kfi,  l^oc  est,  an  legendif 
acribtndiqu*. — row.    Un- 

GRANABO,  «.  -DiGR.  A  hollow  ball  of 
iron.     More  com.  now  Grenadier. 

6p.  Qranada;  Fr.  Grtnade  ;  globus  pyrobolus, 
which  Sk.  lays,  is  named  either  from  ite  Itkeneu 
to  a  pom»-granaUt  or  because  it  la  fllted  with 
grain*  of  powder. 

GRAKATE,  or  Granite,  s.  Granaie,  or 
Garnet,  app.  to — a  precioue  stone.  See 
Garnet. 

Granate  or  Grmxte,  app.  to — a  kind  of 
stone  or  marble,  so  called  from  the  distinct- 
ness and  minuteness  of  its  graint;  or,  as 
Sk.  says,  because  the  spots,  like  graint  of 
com,  are  snudl  and  round. 

GRAND,  ad.  Grand  is  app.  to  any  thing — 
-LT.  Great  or  large,  by  heaping  up  or 

-NE88.  accumulating ;  great  or  large^ 
-EUR.  gen. ;  great  in  height ;  eminent, 
-EB.  lofty  ;  great  in  extent ;  extended, 
-EESHiP.  expanded.  Met. — eminent,  chief, 
-AViTY.*  elevated,  lofty ;  magnificent 
-iTT.t  Grand  is  also  app.  to  denote— 
-LiNO.t  great  in  years,  as  ^an^f-father, 
— the  father's  fiither ;  and  ita  corrdative,— 
^ofM^-son. 

*GUmMl    ^Ckmd$n.    IB.  Jonton. 

Fr.  Grand;  It  ft  Sp.  Grande;  L.  Grandit, 
which  some,  (Vosa.)  think  is  from  Gerandit,  quia 
midta  aggtrumimr;  he  himself  thinks  it  ia  from 
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Gramun;  to  fluae  Hdngs  sn  esIM<lrMAs  a 
its  flrit  sigaifioatioB,  onis  habeat  Gma;  sad  be 
instaaoea  the  application  of  the  weed  to  frmttt, 
frumenUii  but  firraii««i  itself  is,  aeoardlngioVu. 
k  Gertndo.    See  Gbaiv. 

GRANGE,  V. «.  -BR.    A  gnuaary ;  a  boue 

with  a  granary  attached ;  a  6nn  hooie. 

Grange,  «.  as  used  in  a  letter  qTMted  bj 

Birch,  "  To  grange  and  truck  eauses,"— to 

farm,  to  deal  or  traffic  in. 

Fr.  Grange  ;  Low  L.  GrangiOt  (of  which  Spd 
Du  Cange,  and  Yoes.  have  written  to  tin  wn 
elfect.)  Sk.  says,  Gramarium,  horreom,  t^L  Gn- 
nium  Tel  granicum^  fTom  L.  ^aaiim ;  aiid  in  la* 
colnshire  it  denotes  a  house  or  ftiu,  abr  frn 
other  houses  or  villages ;  and  so  called,  peAifi 
because  such  houses  were  provided  or  AunHki 
with  granariet.  See  the  Conmentalon  «n  Shik 
OtheUo,  (Act  L  le.  1,>-Measuielai  McMaie,(icl 
ilL  sc  1.) 

GRANITE.    See  Granate. 


GRANNAM,  «.   1  e. 
Grand. 


Graniam.     Stt 
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GRANT,  9.  «.  As  now  used,  To  gml  iii 
-ABLE,  in  its  most  ordinary  nssges,  cqiuff»> 
-BE.       lent  to— 

-OR.  To  give,  to  bestow,  to  concede,  fe 
yield,  to  allow. 
Sk.  and  Jun.  from  the  Fr.  Garentir;  i  e.  ^ 
the  latter,  pafreefm'ttm  sumn  lUeai  aUkm,^ 
ita  reddere  tecwrnm.  He  notices  tint  is  tt 
middle  ages  GmranHnare  was  nsed  iatWrn^ 
zaret  of  Teut  origin.  And  Men.  dcrirei  M 
Ger.  Waren,  which  itself  is  from  A.S.r«ji* 
ge-warlan,  cavere,  pnnridere,  eastodbe,dilBiM|i 
to  vrovide  or  foresee,  to  keep  ot  guard,  tsdcM} 
ana  thus,  To  grant  will  mean,— to  conflra  « !!• 
cure,  se.  the  possession  of  a  thing  to  ladttr.* 
guarantee  It  The  grant  (conoeflsio,) *bA^^ 
rant  (•mmtohAm,)  were,  however,  st  ooeKnif* 
our  law,  very  distinct  things,  whstersr  tl«y«» 
have  been  at  an  earlier  age.    Re-  Un- 

GRANULATE,  «i   To  reduce  to  |r«4»f 
-ULATIOH.  to  form  into  minute  psitKka 
-ULART.      Ft.Qrannler.    flee  Gam. 

-ULE. 

GRAP£,«.    A  tree ;  the  fruit  of  tbeMt 

-^*  Pr.  Grap^^  ;  It  -o  ;  D.  JTrnp** l»flj 

-SHOT.  Men.  ikom  raeenuu;  (8es  lUniiiM» 
cemntt  graeeauu,  graeebue,  graetjpmtt  /J*"? 
grapa,  grappe.  Sk.,  perhaps  from  D.  wjFJ 
(A.  S.  Gripan,)  prehenden,  daaso  l«l"«2h 

SI.  manipulus;  to  catch  in  the  hand,  ts  »»■ 
osed  hand,  qd.  a  handftil.    And  see  Pfus. 

GRAPHIC,  ad.  Able  to.  thai  eta  jr 
-AL.  may,  describe  or  delineste;  i» 
-ALLY,  thus,  cons.— ably,  skilfaUrf*** 
tirely  described,  delmeated,  portfljw" 
expressed. 

Gr.  Tpaf€tcon  from  fpa^iv,  to  gisWi  * 
aorihe  or  delineate. 

GRAPNEL,  *.  An  anchor  with  M 
hooka.    Ft.  Grap-pin,  -pUL  See  OwPf» 

GRAPPLE.  V.  t.  To  seize,  to  ImM  » 
-INO.  the  hand,  in  the  griat  W|«J»" 
-MBNT.*  the  hand ;  to  fix  or  hold  ft"|J 
struggle  with  any  thing  griped, «  if'f^ 
or  held  fast— *j^9e«»er. 


GBA 


GRA 


,  -  ■ — r.—- *»  ttpn^t  pnlieii- 

aBR^tt«iie;t»UkeorlMid  in  tbe  hand,  (81c.); 
ftoB  tht  V.  To  vripe,  (qr.)  A.  8.  Ortpan;  Go. 
OiiifaMt  pnhenoen^  apprehaodace,  oomprehan- 
dsR.  Eii*In« 

6KASP, «. «.  To  liold  or  embrace  in  the 
-a.  Iiand ;  gexL — ^to  hold  or  embrace, 
•iii,f.«.*  to  eompresB,  to  prete  together,  to 
-LDL*     seize.— *iiinnd!e. 

Fna  Go.  Qritpqm;  A.  8.  6Hpa«,  pcabandare, 
to  bdd  m  the  prii>e.    En- 

GBAS8, «.  a.  That  which  is  graxed  upon 
-un.    (by  cattle). 

•T.    ^    Orass-hopper, — an  insect  so  called 
Ann  its  motion  in  the  grass. 

Ga.  Grm;  A.  8.  Ch-as,  Mgrt;  D.  Gnut,  gan; 
te.  Grm;  Dao.  ft  Sv.  Graat.  Jan.  refers  to 
Of.  K^imi,  or  Ypav^cft  ^«««»  ;  8k.— to  A.  8. 
GrwHra^  to  groir,  erescera,  (quod  In  agris  ubique 
tmciL)  Ihxaand  Wacb.antoth«sameeflecta8 
Bt.  Toake,  tiia  ptut  p.  of  Onu-ian,  to  jjraxe. 
(leeGtASi.)  8w.  GreushoppOf  cicada;  aic  dicta, 
fiii  per  hachas  nbtmUim  ladlt.— JArv.    Over- 

GRASSATION,*  *.  A  progress,  or  pro- 
canon.— */V//Aain. 

L  OrasaaUo,  flrom  grastari,  and  this  f^om 
yalK   SaeOaABs. 

QRATE,  t.  That  which  holds,  incloses, 
•nm  or  confines ;  app.  to  the  bars  bj 
•IB.  which  persons  or  things  are  eon- 
iwis  u  the  groie  of  a  prison,  of  a  stoTe, 
-erift-plaee. 
^i^Atgf  a.  is  eommon  in  speech.    See 

,V  •  ft  Qnta;  L.  Cro<a«,  avo  tov  apartiv,  Uturt, 
.WbeK,  quia  lignum  unum  alteram  teiul, 
Jfal-);  qnod  i!s,  ovea,  poroos,  atque  alia  anl- 
TWMtaiiniidaniQa  eontineamusque ;  because  we 
iMHe  and  eonfina  In  tiiam  sheep,  swine,  and 
^mK  animalt.— /««. 

WATE,  9.  To  mb;  so  as  to  cause  a 
harsh,  discordant  soimd;  to  rub 
two  bodies  together,  ao  as  to  reduce 
tts  cr  both  to  sBoall  particles ;  met^to 
KtlurrBhly  upon  the  thoughts  or  feetinfs. 
^  ft.Gra»<r ;  It-torg  ;  Low  L.  Qrvtaft,  SlL^from 
ttnwitn.    Men.  —  frnn  Jtadtr* ;    rmdo,   rMd, 


^-j  ral«■^  raiaret  grataret  grakr.    In  Ger.  it 
MKraUau 

teAT£,a4i.  Gro/eyW,— Full  of  joy,  cans- 
*iou.  ing  joj,  or  pleasure,  or  delight ; 
-toiLT.  pleasing,  delightful,  agreeable; 
^  -ruiKitt.  bearing  good-will  or  kindness ; 
*XPT,ti  and  thus  app.  to  the  return  or 
•illCATioii.  reciprocation  of  good-will  or 
*IttBM.  kindness,  of  services  performed, 
'4nnDiK.       of  benefits  bestowed;  thankfiil, 

.,pifiDg,  or  deurous,  to  return  a  service  or 

SVMBI. 

.   "^QraHtude  b  properly  a  virtue,   dis- 

IMiag  the  mind  to  an  inward  sense,  and 

<t  outvud  aclmowledgment  of  a  benefit 

^MiM,  togtdier  with  a  readiness  to  re- 

^M^saBw,  or  the  like,  as  the  occasion 

^^  doer  of  it  shall  require,  and  the 

.  WliM  of  the  receiver  extend  to." — South, 

'^0W»Mb  is  a  pleasant  affection,  excited 

.Vl  !My  sense  of  benefits  received  or 

■^''ddli  or  even  hf  the  desire  of  being 

"CiMAdaL    It  is  the  lively  and  powerful 

S£5 


reaction  of  a  well-disposed  mind,  upon 
whom  benevolence  has  conferred  some  im- 
portant good." — Cifgan, 

To  gratify,  (in  Hall,)  as  we  now  use 
To  congratulaU:  **  Philip  sent  to  him 
diuers  notable  personages,  to  grat^  and 
welcome  him  into  those  partes." 

Orat^fieaOon,  (in  Hackluyt,) — congratu- 
lation :  **  She  sent  an  upper  gown  of  cloth 
of  gold  very  rich,  &c  with  a  letter  of 
gratification.*' 

Ft.  Qrat^i  It  ft  Sp.  -o;  1.  Grafmif  Gratf, 
ftom  Gr.  XaptTCf,  flrom  xa((>-c(Vi  goudtref  (see 
(hiACK,)  to  rejoioe.    In-  Un- 

GRATUITY,  *.    App.    to— Any  tiling 

-ous.       given  fhmi  mere  kindness  or  good- 

-ousLT.    will ;  a  voluntary  or  firee  gift,  not 

Oratxs.     stii^ulated  or  bargained  for,  for 

which  no  return  is  expected. 

FT.  Orat^uii  ;  8p.  ft  It  ad.  -^toi  L.  QratuUm. 

8ee  OnATavvL. 

GRATULATE, «.   To  express  good-will 
-ATION.      or  kindness,  joy  or  pleasure ;  to 
-ATORT.     express  or  declare  joy  or  plea- 
-INO,*  odL  sure  at  the  good  fortune  or  hap- 
piness of  another ;  to  welcome. 
*Beau.  4*  -R     L.  Oratula-ri,  -hw.     Con- 

GRAVE,  0.  a.  To  dig  out  a  grove  g  and, 
-INO.  cons,  to  bury,  to  inhume,  in  a 
-BR,  a.  grave  or  place  dug  out  Also — to 
-LESS.*  out  a  grave  into,— to  cut  or  carve 
into ;  to  make  incisions ;  to  inscribe ;  met 
to  imprint  or  impress  upon  the  mind. 
""Shak. 

Go.  Grab-an  ;  A.  8.  Graf-an  ;  D.  Gra-ven  ;  Ger. 
-*«a ;  Sw.  Gro^-wa ;  Dwi.  Graver^  fodere ;  Ft.  Gra- 
ver; Sp. -«ar,  inscttlpere,  ezcavara;  to  dig,  to  cut 
into,  to  hollow  out  8ee  GsAvy,  Qnoovs, 
Oaovs,  GaoT.  Gaorasi^vx,  Oaovst,  Gjivb. 
Be-  En-  In-  Un- 


GRAVE, 

-LY. 

oNBSS. 

-ID. 

-ITY. 

-IT  ATE,  V. 

-ITATION. 

-EOLBNT.* 

-IDATE,t0. 

-lOATION.t 

-IDITY.5 

-OUS.I 

-OU8LY.I 


ad,     Orave  is  gen.  app.  met ; 
Oraaityf  lit  and  met 
Grave,  met — ^weighty,  import- 
ant, steady,  serious. 
Gravid,  —  heavy ;    heavy  —  in 
pregnancy. 

Boyle.      ^Barrow.      IPearton. 
iArbuthnot     l£.  HalU 

Fr.  It  ft  8p.  Grape ;  L.  Grvois,  heavy, 
/orte,  (Vosa.)  q.  aerovie,  i  gere»do : 
nam  grania  fern,  (o//tque  necesae 
est,  unde  et  tolerari  ea  dicuntnr. 
L.  Gravida^  quae  jam  gravatur  con- 
ceptu.  See  Achosavatk,  and  la- 
oaAviOATa.    En-Pre-Un- 

GRAYEL,  V.  s.  -ly.  To  gravel, — to  cover 
or  overlay  with  gravel;  to  stick  or  be  set 
fost  in  the  gravel;  met — to  stick  or  set 
fast,  to  emburass,  to  perplex. 

Vt,  Qrathel, -Ur, -i^ ;  It, -ella;  D. -eel.  Sk. 
thinks,  either  Arom  L.  Glareola,  (/  In  r,  and  r  In  a 
mutatis,)  or— A  gravando  ;  because  ships  are 
looded  irith  gravel  aa  ballaat  Beren.  refers  it  to 
grave,  to  dig  oat ;  not  without  soma  appearaaoeof 
prob^Uity. 

GRAVY,*.  The  juice  that  flows  from  flesh 
when  dressed,  or  while  dreasing. 

This  word,  though  aa  old  as  Chapman,  it  not 
found  in  any  of  our  old  Dictionaries.    Jun.  baa 
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GRE 
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€htavu,  which  he  exiklaint,  the  juloe  of  bdkd  or 
roast  meat,  remaining  in  the  dish  after  the  meat 
is  cut  into  pieces.  And  in  Sw.  Ortf-war  is  sordes; 
whence  probaUy  OrMvu,  (qy.) 

GRAY.    See  Gret. 

GRAY,  «.    A  Badger,  or  Brock. 

It.  Graio;  Ft.  GritartU;  so  caUed,  nl  fldlor, 

(Sk.)  firom  the  colour. 

GRAYLING,  «.  A  fish  of  tlie  lalmon 
tribe.  Perhapa  (Sk.)  so  called,  k  colore 
einereo, 

GRAYNARDS,*  <.  Le.  Granaries. 
*JSSr  T.  Elyot, 

GRAZE,  9.    To  feed  upon,  to  eat,  to  bite, 

-ER.     to  bite  close,  without  destroying  the 

-lER.    root 

-IMO.    To  grax$,  sc.  the  skin, — to  tear  up 

the  surface,  to  rub  or  touch  lightly,  gently, 

in  passing  over. 

A.  S.  GrM-toff,  paaoere,  depaacen,  to  feed  upon ; 
(perhaps  ift-roiM-fon,  to  raise,  and  grtu-iaih  Ut.  to 
raise,  pull  or  pluck  up,)  and  grau,  that  which  is 
fed  upon,  sc.  by  cattle. 

GREASE,  V.  s.  To  rub  over,  to  cover  with 

-T.         greau,  with  a  fkt,  unctuous,  or  oily 

-ILY.      substance;    met    (as    any    thing 

-iNEss.  greaud  is  more  easily  moved  or 

dragged)  to  greate  is, — to  use,  employ,  or 

apply  some  ii^uence  or  inducement,  to  pay 

well,  to  hire,  to  bribe. 

Fr.  t.  Grain*;  It.  Grauo,  from  L.  Ctomsum,  be- 
cause eratta,  that  is  (pinguia)  Cat  bodies  abound 
in  greoM  (adlpe).— ^ifc.    See  Gaoss. 

GREAT,  t.  ad.  To  greaten  is, — to  increase, 
-EN,  V,  grow,  or  augment  in  size ;  to  en- 
-LT.  large,  to  magnify,  to  aggrandize. 
-NE88.  And  Great,  the  ad. —  Increased, 
-NINO,  grmtm  or  augmented  in  size,  quan- 
tity, or  number;  enlarged,  magnified,  ex- 
tended, filled.  Great  in  power  or  wealth, — 
powerful,  wealthy,  opulent ;  in  rank,  con- 
sequence or  authority, — eminent.  Illustrious, 
authoritative,  important ;  pre  -  eminent, 
grand. 

To  be  great  with  any  one, — i.  e.  to  be  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  or  friendship.  In 
the  North  of  England,  they  say,  such  a 
person  is  thick  with  another;  i.e.  keeps  elote 
company,  is  on  terms  of  close  intimacy. 
Dr.  Jamieson  (needlessly)  gives  a  different 
etym.  for  great  so  used. 

A. 8.  Great;  D.Groot;  Ger.  Gross;  Fr.  Gros; 
It.  GroMto.  (See  Gaoss.)  All  (Sk.)  from  L.  Crtu- 
«ir«.  Seienlus  derives  Great  from  Gro^  creacere. 
The  A.S.  Great-4an;  D.  Grooten;  grandire,  gran- 
desccre,  creseere,  to  be  or  become  larae,  to  increase 
or  arowt  seems  to  present  a  satisnctory  etym. 
A.  8.  Grow-edt  greaw-ed^  greaufd^  greamt,  grewt; 
Eng.  Gret,  greets  great;  and  on  this  the  v.  is  formed. 
In-  (En-)  Over-  R»* 

GREAVE,  s,  i.e.  Grove,  (qv.)  Also  the 
trees  constituting  the  grove :  also  a  groove. 
**  Leave  your  treasure  fast  closed  in  some 
hollow  greane" — Spenser, 

GREAVE, «.  Cot  calls  the  Fr.  Grives, 
**  Boots,  also  greaves,  or  armoiur  for  the 
legs :"  (grooves  for  the  legs.) 

Fr.  Grives:  8p.  Grevas, — either  (Sk.)  flmn  Fr. 
Grit*,  the  shin  or  fore-part  of  the  leg,  or  from  L. 
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Gravity  because  Aeosy  to  the  Umbi.  la  D.  Onf- 
iena ;  probably  It  is  from  A.  8.  GraJ-an ;  B.  Grn- 
en,  gref-ien^  to  groaee,  to  hoUov  out ;  sad  lo  esBed 
from  their  hoUowness. 

GREAYES,!.  Therefiiseofskimgmtle, 
bone,  &C.  of  substances  bofled  to  nuke 
tallow,  is  so  called.    Sec  Gbavt. 

GREE,  V.  s.  Fr.  (Trier,  to  sgree,  or  give 
consent  unto. — Cot,  Mr.  T^nr.  lays,  Fr. 
Gri,  pleasure,  satisfaction,  from  I*  Gntu. 
To  receive  in  ^rv, — ^to  take  kindly.  A-CoS' 

GREE,  s,  G&EBCB.  Also  written  Griet^ 
Grize,     A  step  or  degree,  a  step  or  stair. 

Greese,  grieeet  greiets^  or  stain,  qd.  dt/rtm, 
says  MIns. ;  or  rather,  8k.  adds,  though  it  saonsU 
to  the  same  thing,  from  the  Ft.  Gri,  pL  fret,  fren 
the  L.  Gradms, 

GREED,  or  Greet,  v.  Greedy,  oi- 
-T.  Eager  after ;  seeking,  deiirlsg,  or 

-II.T.  coveting  with  the  esgemeE*  cf 
-INESS.  hunger:  widioutrestrsiat  of  appe- 
tite, or  desire ;  ravenous. 
**  To  griet  or  greet, — to  weep  or  ay;  it 
seems  to  come  from  tiie  It  Ondart,  to  aj 
or  weep.  Vox  Scotis  usitatissima."— Xi^ 
But  Jamieson,  with  good  reason,  from  tki 
Go.  Greit-an,  (Dan.  Greed-er,) 

Dan.  Graaettg;  A.  S.  GrUd-tg,  from  Qrafmi 
Go.  GreitHtn^  to  ciy,  to  ay  out  or  dsiaov  fv; 
and,  cons,  to  be  eager  alter ;  to  desii*  \aaf&b 
ox  ravenously.    Over- 

GREEKLING,  i.  Greeklhg,-^  diskof 
-ISH.         Greek  ;  a  little  Greek ;  s  Grtek  d 

Grecism.   little  value  or  esteem. 

Grecism, — ^a  mode  of  exnression  pcculiffj 
to,  an  idiom  of,  the  Greek  language. 

"  The  Greeks,"  says  Archdeacon  Ntfe^j 
(ad  V.)  "  were  proverbially  spoken  of  ^fj 
the  Ronums  as  fond  of  good  living  u»l  ^ 
potations,  and  they  used  the  tenn  Ortmt , 
for— to  indulge  in  these  articles  ;"-CUi-- 
dius  assuelus  Grmcaru    Hence  in  £iig|  ** ' 
obtain    the    proverbial   expresuon*  ''^, 
merry  as  a  Greek,"  not  ss  it  is  wi*^ 
corrupted  "  Grig,'*  (a  smaU  eel)    L^ 
a  Greek  has  been  app.  to  a  character  of  w , 
openness,  not  to  a  6oii  vimad,  but  to  * 
gambler. 

GREEN,  t;. «.  ad:   Verdant;  aaet-hjwf 

-ISH.        the  verdure,  the  vigour,  of  "^ 

-LT.  thing   growing,    or    vegetitffl|J 

•NESS,      flourishing,  vigorous.    Al»»  "■• 

-HEAD.*   ripe,  as  growing  fruit?  sadft"» 

immature,  raw,  incxperiencei 

Green-head  is  used  by  Chaucer  :-nB«»- 

turity,  inexperience.  ^ 

Green-homi—Kn  immature,  simplcfeu**' 

a  simpleton. — ^Chaucer,  «^ 

A.8.  Grtne;  D.  ft  Bw.  Groem;  Qer.  OteMi  ^ 
OrVn.  TheGer.0niii,Wach.d«!vesftio«2S; 
virere.  Ihve  eoaslden  Ora,  ▼iw*"*^*'^  Mt 
oa.)  aa  the  root  of  8w.  Groeu;  «»d  «^  «*2' 
the  A.  8.  Growan,  to  be  the  root  of  wJJJl 
Tooke  (in  agieement  with  Wach.)  «f^,l2E2 
the  past  p.  of  Grenmtamy  viweeeie;  ■• '•tL 
rirert,  and Prminu*  from  lV«#w;  ■"jftj^ 
msj  itself  be  from  Growan;  ^^'f^Jf^ 
lour  produced  bj  the  growing  or  grtm^  ■  "•^ 
table  lift. 
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GB£ETi  f.  -ma.  To  prodaini,  tc.  a  salu- 
tidoo,  ft  welcome ;  to  Mlnte,  to  welcome, 
to  egngntuUte ;  to  haU. 

Lli.Oret-amt  D.  Oroelemt  Ger.  Gncnm;  galu- 
tve^adDtein,  dieere;  pnAMty  from  A.8.  Ortgd-an, 
tiayaraJlto^  toptodftim.    Con-R»> 

GREFFDSR,  «.    A  register  or  notuy. 

Fr.  Gr^gkr;  Low  L.  Orapkaret  aeribere ;  from 
Gr.  rpof^iv.  to  write.  Id  the  Spectator,  No.  470, 
it  «o  adTCTUKment  that  a  Mr.  Burget  had  received 
a  aew  npply  of  q»  water,  fresh  and  good,  and 
axtUtiuwaak  hj  the  Qr^gter  of  the  Spa. 

6REGAKIAN,  ad,  .qauous.  Flocking 
or  herding  together ;  of  the  common  flock 
er  Imd.  A  grqyi'iaii  soldier, — •  common 
tolfier. 

L.  f)nfmim»i  from  6r«x,  a  flock.  Ad-  Con- 
Ob-  S»fRffikte.   Also  E-gregloas. 

GREKADIER.    See  Granadb. 

GREY,  or  Gbat,  odL  «.  -ish.  App.  to— • 
One  of  die  two  extremes,  white  or  black, 
^  or  stained  by  the  other. 

Ihei; — Darkness  dawning  into  light ;  ot 
%bt  Ading  into  darkness. 

kJL  Brmfi  D.  Ormmw:  Oer.  Gvm;  8w.  Qtm; 
I>M.  Graa;  Fr.  GrU:  It  Origio.  Sk.  thlnke  It 
— ybe  c»hr  Grmena  f  though  Ger.  OraWf  he  ob- 
wno,  |Jne<|naiB  alludit,  L.  Rrnnu.  Tooke  do- 
ih«  ftwi  A.8.  ggreyn  oa,  Infioere,  to  dye  or  dJ^, 
tmfaarooloBr.    Be- 

.GRBY-HOUND,  «.  "  The  next  kind 
[of  do^]  is  the  Leporarhu,  or  Gre-hound. 
Ou  Cams  informs  vs,  that  it  takes  its  name 
loM  pnecipni  greadiU  sit  inter  canes;  the 
flnt  in  rank  among  dogs :  that  it  was  for- 
Becly  esteemed  so,  appears  from  the  Forest 
}mn  of  King  Cannte,  that  no  one  under 
'  fti  degree  of  a  gentleman  shoiUd  presune 
'.  llUep  a  grt-hmndJ'—PtnnanL 

lUi  word  b  of  unaettlod  etym.  Dr.  HIekes,  in 
ib  Metionarittm  lalAndlaun,  tayt,  "  (Trcf ,  eania ; 
*Mt  hi  Boetio  gnp  hmnd.  Comp.  cz  frem^  and 
iNlii  veaator:**  <|d.  a  hunting  diw.  at.  /amie- 
MlM br  luppliea  tlie  deflelency  of  Hickee  as  to 
pdaee  aa  Instance  of  the  nsage  of  the  word  (?r«|r, 
■Bitoil«|ile  fonn;  but  neither  he  nor  Hickes  say 
^tttas  with  respect  to  the  canse  of  the  appli- 
yha.  Miai.  thlnka  that  GrHrkound  is  Ortckm- 
*M,  bcauise  flrst  In  use  among  the  Greeks. 
<a»  Ifchave  Gfttp-Astnil,  canis  rapaz,  from  Orppen, 
toripr,  and  humd.  (See  J:</miii.)  The  A.S.  is 
v<[%;Warf.  The  etym.  produced  hy  rennant  seems 
■■■■M;  oafi  taideed  it  is  not  Tory  clear,  whether 
^  ■•«•  Ihst  the  dog  took  his  name  from  his 
yywak,er  Ikom  that  of  his  authorixed  master. 
■OMlMoa  to  his  reference  to  the  Laws  of  Canute, 
■My  W  etoenred,  that,  hy  IS  Rich.  II.  c.  18. 

■jPlcit  nor  other  dexke.  if  he  be  not  aduanced 
**•  *ahie  of  z.  /i.  by  the  ycere,  shall  haue  or 
yyjay  tnjfkommdf  kmmd,  or  other  dogge  for  to 
f**!  «.  In  some  of  our  old  writers  toe  word 
■  MataMted  hito  Grnend. 

^CE,  M,  App.  by  B.  Jonson  to— The 
^ef  a  badger ; — usually,  to  swine. 
^fc  ackaewiedgcs  the  word  only  as  (by  Piers 
g*™")  ^p.  ad  porcellnm,  to  a  young  pig. 
JJJ**;  perhsps  from  D.  Oriit;  Fr.  <?H#,  ci- 
■jMii  Hft  Qilore  dnerltius;  ashy,  coloured  like 
y|t>>  young  of  swine  being  «f  this  colour, 
V*Pue  old  ones  may  be  darker. 

^M>B,*  «.    To  smite,  to  pierce  or  cut 
**««».    See  Gird,  to  smite, 
Vuer,    MiUim, 
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GRIDELIN,*  ad,  Fr.  GrU-de-Un,  a  colour 
so  called  from  ite  resemblance  to  the  flower, 
of  flax,  (Un,)  Men. ;  who  adds,  the  Mod. 
Gr.  call  it  AfiAioiu,  (Ulae,)  from  ite  resem- 
blance to  the  flower  of  the  lUac. — *I>ryden, 

GRIDIRON,  «.  An  iron  grate,  (placed, 
when  used,  on  the  fire.) 

CrtMeula  ferr§a^  qd.  graU  iron.— iSi^.  The  Fr. 
Oriile;  It.  GrtUieoia^  Men.  deriTCS  tnm  CraUeulat 
a  dim.  of  Craies.  Dr.  Jamleson  (in  v.  Qraddan^) 
thinks  that  in  the  Bug.  Gridiron^  traces  of  Sw.- 
Oo.  GreetMo,  Igne  torrere,  are  to  be  found.  Our 
grid  is  not  Improbably  a  corruption  of  the  Fr. 
OriUtt  from  which  language  our  terms  in  cookery, 
and  names  of  the  utennls,  are  principally  bor- 
rowed. 

GRIEF,  i.  To  grieve,  (according  to  Sk.) 
-FUL.         — To  be  or  cause  to  be  heavy ; 

Gmbve,  v.  to  bear  heaTily  upon,  weigh  down, 
-ABLB.  burthen,  sink,  depress ;  sc  with 
-ANCB.  sorrow  or  affliction. — Otherwise, 
-ER.  — ^to  bereave,  to  deprive ;  to  dis- 

-INGLY.  tress,  to  distract;  to  afflict,  to 
-OV8.  pain ;  to  cause  or  bear  pain  or 
-ous-LT.  sorrow ;  to  sorrow,  to  mourn,  to 
-NESS.        bewaiL 

Grirf  uid  Orievance,  in  Shak.  (J.  Caesar : 
•'  Speak  your  griefs  softly;"  and  Two  Gent 
of  Verona:  "  I  pity  much  yafux grievance/*) 
would,  according  to  modem  usage,  be 
interchanged. 

"  Grief  is  sometimes  considered  as  syno- 
nymous with  sorrow ;  and  in  this  case  we 
speak  of  the  transporte  of  grief,  At  other 
times  it  expresses  more  silent,  deep,  and 

Sainful  affections ;  such  as  are  inspired  by 
omestic  calamities;  particularly  by  the 
loss  of  friends  and  relatives;  or  by  the 
distress,  either  of  body  or  mind,  experienced 

by  those  whom  we  love  and  value." — Cogan, 
Fr.  Grever  i  It.  Gravare;  8p.  Agraviar ;  from 
L.  Gravare,  gravis^  heavy. — Sk.  rerhaps,  A.S. 
Gt-rif-an,  ge^ttf^n,  rapere,  discecpere ;  g»-rtef-4e, 
discctiptua. 

GRIFFIN,  Grtphin,  or  Griffon,  s, 
**  That  there  are  griffins  in  nature,  that  is, 
a  mlxt  and  dubious  aninud,  in  the  forepart 
resembling  an  eagle,  and  behind,  the  shape 
of  a  lion,  with  directed  ears,  four  feet,  and 
a  long  tail,  many  afflrm,  and  most,  I  per- 
ceive, deny  not" — Brcwn. 

Fr.  Grif-fon;  It. -font;  D.-foen;  8p.  -o;  L. 
Orgphui  and  grgpt.  "  The  word  Tptrtr,  or  grgps," 
(says  Sir  T.  Brown)  *'  sometimes  mentioned  in 
Scripture  and  fluently  In  humane  authors,  pro- 
perly understood,  signifies  some  kinde  of  eagle  or 
vulture ;  from  whence  the  epithete  grgput,  for  an 
hooked  or  aqullhie  nose.**  Voss.  calls  it  avUfa- 
butoia,  having  Its  name  ab  adunco  rostra  Killan 
says.  qd.  Griip-hoen ;  but  It  is  not  a  creature  of 
northern  invention.    See  Gairx. 

GRIGG,  a.     A  very  small  eeL 

Sk.  knows  not  whether  Ikem  Crgeee,  a  crooked 
staff,  from  oome  lesemldanoe  of  the  one  to  the 
other;  or  fifom  Crteca^  a  creek  or  bay,  because 
these  eels  frequent  such  places.  The  A.  S.  Wrif 
tm  (hi  old  Eng.  To  loritf)  is  to  cover, — the  dim.  of 
whieh  is  wriggU;  and  by  the  name  rigple,  is  a 
small  sand  cttknown  on  some  parts  of  the  coast, 

{»robably  so  called  from  the  quickness  with  which 
t  vHggtet  or  covers  itself  under  the  sand,  when 
attempted  to  be  caught     The  usual  prefix  ge 
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fonns  ffe-wif^itt  which  by  contraction  would 
become  girig;  aiid  thui  the  word,  u  Applied  to  the 
fish,  may  be  accounted  for ;  and  flrom  the  quick- 
neu,  nimbleneu,  livelinets  of  this  flih  may  have 
arisen  the  phrase,  J*  merrm  «u  a  grig.  But  tee 
GassKr  for  a  mora  prababie  explanation  of  this 
phrase. 

GRILL,  9,  V,  -T.  "  Fr.  OriUert— to  broil 
on  a  grid-iroa ;  also,  to  acorch,  parch,  or 
dry  up  with  extreme  heat" — Cot.  See 
Grid-iron.    Used  met 

GRILLE.  Is  found  in  our  old  Romances 
uad.  8,  and  v.  Mr.  Tyrw.  says,  horrible : 
it  may  be  formed  from  Orislpt  (q^-)  gf^**^f 
griUt,    To  grUl,  horrere :  to  cause  horror. 

GRIM,  ad.      Enraged,  ftxrious;    fearful, 

-LY,  ad,  a»,  frightful ;    terrible ;   having  a 

-NE88.  fierce  and  stern  look  or  coun- 

-ACE.  tenance ;  fierce  and  stem.     It 

appears  to  be  sometimes  popularly  used*  as 

grimy  ;  met  clouded,  gloomy. 

Grimaeet — Fr.  "  Grimace,  A  craVd  look ; 

a  face,  wry-mouth,  ill-favoured  countenance 

made,  a  mowing  or  ape's  face." — Cot, 

A.  S.  Gramt;  Dan.  ft  D.  Grtm;  Ger.  Grimm: 
8w.  Grgm;  past  p.  of  A.  S.  Gramiair,  grgmmitm; 
J>.  &  Ger.  Orimme*;  saevire,  firemere,  to  nve,  or 
rage.  (See  GaAM.)  Berenlus  and  Lye  would  de- 
rive Grimae*  from  the  Islandlo.  Men.  acknow- 
ledges a  divenity  of  opinion ;  his  editor  decides 
for  Grtm,  in  which  he  is  oonflrmed  by  Cot.'B  ex- 
planation of  the  usage  of  the  word. 

GRIMALKIN, «.   Archdeacon  Nares,— 

**  Orimalkin,  qd.  greff-malkin,  a  name  for  a 

fiend,  supposed  to  resemble  a  grey^eat,** 

«*  GrimaUim's  a  heU-cat,  the  devU  may  choke  her." 

Ballad  oJAlieg  Croktr. 

Malkin,  Sk.  says,  is  a  dim.  of  Maria, 

GRIME,  9,  9,  -r.    To  make  grim  ;  to  give 

a  grim  aspect  or  appearance ;  sc  by  dark, 

dirty,  or  sooty  marks  or  spots ;  and  thus, 

to  smear  or  rub  with  any  tlung  dark»  dirty, 

or  sooty. 

8k. — ^from  D.  Btgriemen,  b^fkrtmen,  b^nuU»t 
gremeUn^  denigrare,  maculare,  to  blacken,  to  spot; 
and  these  firom  the  «.  Grimm;— ^  deformem  et 
aspectu  torvnm  redden.    Bo- 

GRIN,  V.  s,  -NER.  Also  written  Gim,  (qv.) 

To  draw  aside  the  lips,  and  show  the  teeth. 

A.  8.  Grennian,  grenntmin^  grinnian ;  D.  Grin- 
iMii,  -den;  Gter.  GrHnen ;  Sw.  Grina ;  Dan.  Chritur; 
It  Di-grig-mare;  ringett^oa  torquere;  to  draw 
awry  or  withdraw  the  lips,  sc.  so  as  to  show  or 
disjuay  the  teeth. 

GRIN,*  or  Gren,  «.     A  trap,  perhaps  a 

toothed  trap,  and  of  the  same  origin  as  v. 

To  grin,  (qy.)--* Chaucer,     Udal     Sir  T. 

More,     Geneva  Bible,  1561. 

A.  8.  Giren^t  gem,  grim,  "  Grin*,  deelpulum, 
laqneos,  a  grim,  a  snare."- 


GRIND,  V,    To  rub  together,  to  rub  to  a 

-ER.        point  or  edge ;  to  bruise  of  crush 

-INQ.       by  rubbing  together.     Met — to 

•STONE,  press  hard  upon,  to  oppress. 

A.  8.  Grindan,  molere,  conterere ;  (idso,  den- 
tibus  flrendere,  D.  Grinden,)  Grind-lothn,  dentes 
molares,  the  grinden. 
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GRIPE,  9,  e.  Got  well  interpnti-^'Tb 
-ER.  seise,   gr^t  gmpT   t&tA, 

>iNa.  catch  or  snatch  at;  laytio- 

-INOLT.  lent  hold  or  covetous  haadi 
-PLE,  04^1  $,  on." 

-PLENE88.*  To  hold  tight  or  doie,  to 
pinch ;  to  embrace  fast  or  firmly.  Met— 
to  hurt,  to  distress,  to  extort 

Gripple,  a  dim.  of  Gripe,    See  Giappul 
Griping, — ^pinching,  stingy.-— *^p.  HtM, 
Go.  Oreipan  ;  D.  Griipem;  Ger.  Gr^ta;  A& 
Grip-ani  Sw.  -a  ;  Fx.  -per;  Das.  Qriber.   Be> 

GRIPE,  e.  This  Gripk  or  Gtm,  s  kisd 
of  eagle,  is  ravenous,  and  feeds  unub  os 
carrion. — HoUnshed. 

The  L.  Grypi,  it  the^ryb,  (qv.)  Ihe  old  £ii 
Griptt  firom  the  A.  8.  Grip-wi,  app.  to  sa  cspi 
or  vulture,  from  the  strength  of  its  ^t>c,  man 
sometimes  to  bo  conftundod  with  tus  won 


GRIS,*  *.    Ft.  GrU,  «  A  kind  of  weeid  or 
little    beast  of  a  blewish  coloar.''-(2p<. 
App.  to — ^The  skin  or  fur  of  the  ^ 
Chaucer.    Bemers. 

GRIS-AMBER,*  e.  It,  AmUr-gnh  « 
grey  amber. — *MiiUm, 

GRISLY,  »i. -INESS.    Tenible,  disidfiil 

frightful,  hideous. 

A.  8.  Grit-Ue  ;  D.  Griidiek ;  Ger.  OmEA,  !«■ 
ridns,  terribilis,  flram  e.  A-grit-mi,  lamett  * 
terrify,  (to  agriae,  qv.)    See  Gain.    A* 

GRIST,  i.      Com  or  giain-liniiiBd  cr 

crushed;  gen. — ^provendor. 

Gi-rited,  grited,  priff<,>-that  vhieh  ii  <r«i4 
the  past  p.  of  Ge-ritan,  to  crush.— foolf. 

GRilSTLE,  *.  -T.    A  strong  cartilage. 
A. 8.  Gri»tie.  gritle,  eartilaca     8L  tUntoB 
may  be  firom  L.  Cnututa;  slaee  eirtihgi  h  h4 
instar  enuUe ;  more  prabeblv  a  dlai.  rf  wj^  ' 
(qv.)  that  which  may  be  crushed,  is  eM>7^iMl. 
opposed  to  the  strsagth  sad  hsrtawtyff  y 
**  (Utherine  Donglasse  thrust  her  am  in  tkt  |W 

where  the  bar  ahould  haue  passed:  die  wM 
young,  and  her  bones  not  strong,  bat  tstbtftaw 
as  a  grietle,  and  therefore  her  aim  «»>  *■■ 
craaM  la  smder."— iZe/iiMibed.  Jemtt  L 

GRIT,  t.  Gen.  app.  to-Small  psitiflto 
-T-Y.  of  Stone,  or  hard  dirt,  ft** 
-I1IE88.  Grooi*,— the  grain  of  oats  witk  tie 

husk  scaled  or  ahelled  o£ 
A.  8.  Greoi,  griUa  ;  D.  it  Ger.  Bmt;  ^9) 
fh)m  Ger.  Grutten,  (Seien.)  or  Ortos*  (JJJJ 
conuninuere,  to  crush.  It  appean  tobetnen^ 
word  aa  GriH  (the  «.  dropped)  diC  ■PP*  <|*: 
caUs  the  A.  8.  GriUa,  "Bran,  Ka>t  r*^^ 
an;r  dust  or  powder  made  by  sawing,  filiB|,fn'i"»> 
grmding,  iK." 

GRITH,*s.    Conewd,  tranquilli^r  ««* 

*Gower. 

A.  8.  GrUk-ian,  paclflcare,  to  padfy,  »•  «**• 
to  pfaco- 

GRIZK    SceGRBB. 
GRII^ZLE,  ad.e.     As  the  Fr.  (W^' 
-ED.    "  Gray  with  age ;  whitish,  ^^^^ 
-Y.     nle,  oldish,  or  somewhst  old.''--^^ 
Pr.  GrU,  greg,  (qv.)    Gr««/f,-n»"-  Orenm 
GROAN,  u*.    To  ^raw,— to  utter  a  COB- 
-IKO.    pressed  breathing,  with  some  *pw 
-PUL.*  of  eomrs^iMSf  and  loudness. 
'Spenser, 
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A.&  dm  km ;  D.  Omum,  gauan ;  ftnmed,  I 
bdferc^  H9>  8k.  fi«a  iht  woanA ;  for  tlie  word 
toitf  CMBot  h»  uttered  without »  deep  and  itroog 
ffHinllon,  tetemWing  » jro#«.  O.  Deoglu  writes 
tt  Orm ;  *'  The  Imige  gan  grane,"  (p.  1 78,  1.  1 1.) 
Ocfaen,  <9reta,  (qr.)  It  it  clawed  by  WlUdse  aa 
aaottwirdsi^  of  inward  paaaien;  ac.  aaemiaalon 
aribehnath,  veeal  hot  nat  aiticnlata,  the  outward 
•%i;-aagcr  or  ivrenfe,  the  Inwud  passion.— 
Oa£eslCA«recfer,  p.238.  Bat  anger  and  revenge 
are  Bst  the  onty  in  ward  paasiona.  It  may  proceed 
ftan  air  inward  pooaloB,  with  which  the  heart 
IKsnu.  And  Che  A.  &  Ot-oruimm,  and  Br^n-ian, 
are  ptMbiy  the  same  word  dlfC  written  and  app. ; 
—€t»n-tn^  more  part,  to  the  inward  feeling ; — 
Orn^tMy  to  the  outward  expression  or  ntteranoe. 
And  tec  GamiT. 

GROAT, «.     A  coin  so  called  from  its 
grttt  nse,  and  formeriy  perhaps  made  of 
bnaa  or  iron. — Sk. 
Fhnn  ¥t.  Gnt ;  It.  0roiao. 

GROATS,  a.  L  o.  Gritt$,  (qr.) 

GROCER,  M.  -T.  Formeily  written  Gram . 

Orig.— One  who  buys  and  sells  is  gr^ss, 

or  great    quantities,    or   weights. — Now 

oUierwiM.    *'  A  grocer  is  a  man  who  buys 

lad  sells  aogar,  and  plums,  and  spices,  for 

ft.  Onmkr,  M arehant  Gro«ffi«r.— 4hat  sells 
aolj  by  yresi,  or  utterw  his  eommoditles  by  »hole- 
Mfe'-CWL  The  8p.  Ormutw  la  a  wholesale 
dealer,  one  who  sells  in  ^oct.  So  alao  D.  Orot- 
mr.  ne  S7th  Edw.  III.  e.  5,  is  said  by  Rastall 
to  ksre  been  "agaliast  grvetrs  enarouing  mar- 
cMaes.*  (Aad  ae«  Snonoaa.)  sLandMins. 
dKin  torn  Fr.  Grog,  feat  sul^oin,  or  kgroatUt  ac. 
<fc»%a,  which  they  seU.  Jun.  calls  a  Oroeer, — 
■rnaaliiiiis,  aiomatopolA. 

GROFF,*  ad.  Lb.  OroTeling.— A.  (See 
GkonuKG.)  Cans,  (as  l^rw.  says)^ 
"  flat  on  the  ground ;"  low,  prostrate.  **And 

^ jGROGRAN. «.     A  stuff  made  of  silk  and 

*  aabair,  thicker  and  coarser  than  ordinany 

tiflkta. 

FhaD  Fr.  OfM^yrosfi,  qd.  grannm  erassom :  Le. 
tebczim;  ooatse  gndn,  coarsely  woven. 

GROIN,  a.  That  which  teparatew  or 
'n^  That  p«rt  (in  Anatomy)  where 
Aebody  and  lower  limbs  teparate. 

5*-  GroL-^terenimt.  This  ttvBk  8w.  Gnua, 
diTldetc,  to  divide,  to  separate. 

GROIN, ».  f.  L  e.  To  groan  or  grunt,  (qr.) 
Af*"»  •  g'^^'h — the  grmH  or  snowt ;  tnat 
^foch  gninetk^  grotauth,  or  gruntetk,  Fr. 
*'"^  di  p^resow. 

Tyrw.  lays,— to  hang  the  lip,  in  discon- 
|ent ;  a  hangmg  lip.  **  Whether  so  that 
!««  sr  ^roSie."  ..."  A  ring  of  gold  that 
»wome  in  the  grome  of  a  sowe." — Chaucer. 

GROOM,  A.  One  who  attends,  obsenres, 
tiksa  or  has  the  oare  or  custody  of  any 
"ungi  whether  of  horses,  chambers^  gar- 
«»to,  brides  &C. 

Tcnicvm  and  Mina.  txom  D.  Grom,  a  boy.  It 
BHQT  itoo  (adds  Sk.)  be  deduced  tmn  A.  S.  Gumu, 
*v«vi«HaDis;  from  A.S.  Gyman^  curare,  aoeu- 
[J».  serrlie.  eostodire ;  and  of  this  A.  8.  v.  Tooke 
upetsoaded  flurt  Grwm  is  the  past  p.  and  that  it 

»"««  he  written  without  the  r.     See  Bains- 
•toon. 


GROOVE,  V.  #.  To  dig»  to  dig  out,  to 
hollow  out,  to  excavate. 

8ee  Gratx.  Sk.  obserres  that,  in  Lincolnshire, 
To  grow,  fodere,  to  dig,  to  grave,  was  still  in  use. 
In  A.  8.  Grttf^nn;  D.  Grav-en;  Ger.  Grab-€H,  to 
grave. 

GROPE,  e.  -BR.  Cons.-— To  try  to  find, 
to  explore  the  way,  sc.  by  feeling  for  any 
thing  as  a  guide ;  to  feel  about,  to  try  to 
find,  to  explore,  as  in  darkness ;  met  as  in 
ignorance,  or  tmeertainty ;  to  explore,  to 
examine.  "  To  gropen  tenderly  a  consci- 
ence."— Chaucer.      **  With  contrite  harte 

some^ope  their  conscience." — Gascoigne. 
A.  8.  Grttp4on,  contrectare,  palpare,  palpando 
velnti  in  tenebris  pratoatare ;  to  touch,  to  liandle, 
to  try  the  way  by  feeling,  aa  in  darkness;  of  the 
same  origin,  Jun.  adds,  aa  Gripe,  to  take  bold  of. 

GROSS,  $.  ad,  Fr.  Grot,—*'  Great,  big, 
-LY.  thick;  also  heavy,  sad,  weighty; 
-MESS,  also  dull,  blunt,  rude,  sottish, 
blockish." -—Co/.  Cons. — coarse,  indeli- 
cate, inelegant,  unrefined,  unseemly,  unbe- 
coming. 

Fr.  Groit  It.  Gro$$o;  8p.  Grunto;  Ger.  Gron; 
Low  L.  Grotnta,  eommtum  pro  erownu,  says  Voss. 
(de  ViU)  Grou  may  have  originated  in  the  A.  S. 
Gekreoo-wh  mere;  thus,  Gkreot,  Grot;  and  have 
been  app.  to  the  weight  of  any  thing  ftUen.  (See 
Dnoss.)  And  Cratt,  hr  the  mere  change  of  G 
into  C,  may  liave  had  the  same  origin.  In-  En- 
Over^ 

GROT, «.  -Ta  A  place  dug  or  hollowed 
out ;  nstially,  for  retirement  from  heat 

Fr.  Grot,  groHe,  crot,  eroite;  It  GroUa;  8p. 
Gruta,  which  Sk.  Jun.  and  Men.  derive  from  Gr. 
KpviTTii,  or  L.  Crypta,  a  hidden  or  secret  place. 
The  Sw.  Ofop,  cavema,  groepa,  excavare,  to  hollow 
out,  Ihre  derives  Itom  Go.  Grab-on  ;  and  Tooke 
oonsiders  Groi  to  be  Graft,  (a  broad.)  with  the  / 
aum>ressed ;  and  this  to  be  froas  the  Go.  Grmb-an  ; 
A.  8.  Graf-ant  to  dig,  to  hollow  out.    See  Gbavs. 

GROTESQUE,  a.  ad.  -lt.  App.  to— 
Any  thing  strangely,  whimsically,  and  un- 
couthly  framed  or  constructed;  ianciflilly 
and  extravagantly  designed  and  executed. 

"  Fr.  6rol««9iM.  as  yro#l«.  (See  Grotto.)  Gto- 
im<[tur,  to  lurk  in  caves,  or  dens  and  obscure 
places.  GroteMtear'-'dkXmvt,  wherein  (as  please 
the  paJater)  all  kind  of  odd  tkings  are  represented 
without  any  peculiar  sense  or  meaning,  but  only 
to  feed  the  eye."— Co<.  Such  figures  (says  Sk.) 
as  were  usually  sculptured  in  orjffti*;  or  such  as 
were  formed  by  the  drippings  of  watei:,  eating 
into  rocks  oa  stones. 

GROVE, «.  -Y.*  Also  written  by  oiir  old 
writers,  Gretre*.    And  see  Greaves. 

App.  to— The  wood,  the  thicket  itself,  aa 
well  as  to  the  hollow  way  or  passage  be- 
tween or  among  the  trees;  the  open  or 
hollow  place  or  part  surrounded  by  them. 

*DampUr. 

A.  8.  Graf,  grafe,  grove,  (lucus,)  Jun.  thinks 
may  be  from  (A.  S.  Gra/-aii)  D.  CfrtUten,  fiMlere, 
because  they  are  frequently  protected  by  a  tUteh, 
thrown  up  around  them  ;  more  prrtiably  because  a 
grove  is  cut  out,  hollowed  out  of  a  thicket  of  trees : 
it  is  not  the  thicket  itsel£  The  L.  Nemus  (locus 
pascuus)  is  not  the  sUva;  though  these  distiuo- 
tioos  are  not  preserved  either  In  L.  or  in  Eog. 
Bee  GnATS. 

GROVEL, «.  To  grub,  or  grabble,  or 
-LER.  dig  up,  sc  the  ground;  to  lie  or 
-LINO.  iaU  prostrate,  sc  as  if  grubbing  or 
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grobbling  in  the  ground;  to  lie  or  keep 

low  or  prostrate ;  met  to  abase,  to  be  base, 

or  low,  or  mean,  or  dirtj. 

Jun.  and  Sk.  agree  in  sutietanoe.  Jun.  tayt, — 
to  (UI  flat  and  groveling ;  lo  to  fall  as  if  about  to 
dig  the  earth  with  the  handa ;  perhaps  a  iiequen- 
tative  of  the  Tout.  Or€MM  ;  and  Nu,  from  the  e. 
To  grave  or  orove^  fodere,  to  dig ;  to  dJ^  the  grooad. 
And  Grov-el,  is  the  dim.  of  Grove  ;  and  so  wubb~le 
of  Grub,    See  Gratx. 

GROUND,  V.  $,  App.  to— The  earth,  as 
-AOE.  distinguished   from  the  otiier 

-EDLY.  elements ;  to  land,  or  territory ; 

-LESS.  to  that  upon  which  any  thing 

-LEssLY.  may  be  founded,  or  placed,  may 
-LES8NE8S.  Stand ;  may  be  raised  or  eata- 
-LtNo.  -LT.*blished ;  from  which  any  thing 
-iNGLY.t  may  rise,  or  spring,  or  origi- 
nate ;  the  basis,  the  foundation,  the  origin, 
the  bottcHn ;  (in  the  plural)  to  that  which 
sinks  or  settles  to  the  bottom. 

To  grwadf — to  put  or  place  into  or  upon 
the  ground ;  to  found,  to  establish,  to  lay, 
fix,  or  settle  the  foundation ;  met  the  fun- 
damental laws  or  principles. 

*TyndaL  WoUey,    ^Dighy. 

Go.  A.  8.  Get.  Dan.  &  Sw.  Orund:  D.Grond; 
which  Jun.  suspects  was  orig.  app.  to  that  sur&ce 
of  the  earth,  quam  solum  dieimus,  and  was  so 
used  q.  Grow^nd,  from  GrottHtHt  virescere,  ger- 
minare ;  thus  meaning,  viride  solum,  viridis  teria, 
the  verdant  soil,  the  verdant  earth.  It  may  be 
from  A.S.  0«-runnent  concretus,  which  would 
regularly  form  6r««««ii,  grunned,  ffnutA,  conoce- 
tum,  (allquid,)  any  concrete  body;  united,  coal- 
esced, cohered  together.    Mis-  Un-  Under- 

GROUKDSEL,  s.     Grund-  or  Grun-nl. 
In  Drayton  it  is — The  ^roun^- work,  the 
foundation.    "  Or  who  the  groundsU  of  that 
work  doth  lay."    **  The  ground-seU,  or  foot- 
post  of  a  door." — j5*.     See  Sill. 

From  Ground^  (A.  8.  Grund,)  and  A.  8.  Sgl, 
which  Som.  calls  the  Ground-poett  a  sill,  sell  or 
ground-^tt. 

GROUNDSEL,*.    A  plant 

Orunde-twuliej  perhaps  (says  8k.)  qd.  grunde- 
npgle,  1.  e.  tumor  terrse,  because  it  everywhere 
eweUe  with  this  plant :  it  grows  everywhere. 

GROUP,  t;.  s.  To  place  or  keep  in  bands 
or  companies,  or  assemblages,  in  select 
parties  or  numbers. 

Ft.  Grouper ;  It.  Grt^po ;  which  Men.  says  is 
formed  from  Globus,  or  from  Crupie.  More  pro- 
bably from  Gruper,  to  bold  together  (to  gripe.)  Ag- 

GROUT.    See  Grit,  and  Groat. 

GROUT-HEAD,  t.  -nol.  A  great  or 
grots  head  or  knoll ;  a  thick-AeadL 

Fr.  Groese-iesie,  "  II  a  une  groeae  <«•<«,— He  is  a 
very  blockhead,  grouthead,  Joulthead." — Cot, 

GROW,  V.  To  be  or  become  green,  ver- 
-ER.  dant  or  vigorous  ;  to  bud,  to 
-ING.  terminate,  to  bear  or  bring  forth 
Growth.  leaves ;  to  bloom,  to  flounsh,  to 
bear  or  bring  forth  flowers ;  to  spring,  to 
sprout,  to  be  or  become  strong,  to  vegeStte ; 
to  advance  in  youth ;  to  increase. 

To  advance,  to  proceed,  to  improve  ;  to 

enlarge,  to  magnify,  to  amplify,  to  augment 

A.  8.  Grow-an  ;  D.  Groe-pen  ;  Ger.  Gru-nen ; 

Sw.  Gro;  Dan.  Groer.    This  word,  as  early  app. 

to  vegetable  nature,  and  gradually  extended  to 
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oCber  aaes»  Is  tkns  Infeemreted  by  KHlai:— TImi, 
virescere,  evlrescere,  frondere,  frondesosie,  flo- 
rere,  floresoere,  vemare,  vigeie,  vi^jetsd,  aUes- 
cere,  corescere.     Be-  For*  Oo^  Over-  Un-  UbI»> 

Up- 

GRO  WI^  0. «.    To  make  a  noise,  (le.  Ub 

that  of  something  rolling,  or  rambling,)  to 

grumble.    App.  to  the  angxy  mnxmiir  of 

a  dog. 

OrowU  the  f.,  Gromlert  and  Groiir%, 

though  common  in  speech,  are  not  so  is 

writing. 

Ger.  Grollen,  murmurare,— periiaps  ConBed  of 
the  common  preilx  Qe,  and  ro<fea,  to  nO,  obi. 
to  rumble. 

GRUB,  V.  «.  -ble,  v.  To  dig,  to  d^ op; 
to  keep  employed  or  busy  in  the  diit ;  id 
dirty  works  or  occupations,  low  or  bue 
pursuits. 

Go.  (?fwfr^«,  fbdere,  to  dig.  GnMU,k&m.4, 
Grub  ;  Ger.  GrubeUn  j  qd.  (says  8k.)  fodieste,- 
to  dig  mneh  or  often.    See  Gaova. 

GRUDGE,  o.#.  Anciently  written  (rnifi:!, 
-er.  Qruch,  and  Groche, 
-INO.  To  grieve,  to  groan,  to  grumUe; 
-INOLT.  to  grieve,  to  rue,  to  zepine;  It 
-full.*  fret  or  repine,  (sc  at  the  good 
fortune  of  another.) 

Orudgingt  of  disease, — ^pains  or  pangi; 
symptomatic  pains  or  pangs  of  disesM. 

Wiclif  rexidera  **fie$nebant  in  esa," 
(Mark  xir,)  tnumutrabmU  advenus  pitM 
familiam  (Matt  xx.) — respectively— "l^T 
gruccMden  against  her"— -"They  |r»- 
chiden  against  the  housbonde  nuo."  "it 
grudged  his  mind." — Brende,  "Shein 
delivered  from  all  grudgeyug  of  the  igoe.** 

—  UdaL    *Spen9er, 

8k.— flrom  Fr.  Gruger,  and  thst  fimn  L.  M> 
eiari.  Jun.— ftom  Gr.  rpwCcic,  Idteen,  wdlA 
Tooke  asserts  that  Grudge,  the  «.,  "  is  tbe  F«tf 
of  Hreow-ian,  ge-kreow-fut^  M-eoweieM,  f"^!^ 
tian,  tiolere,  Ingemiscere,  poenitere ;"  to  pM% 
to  groan,  to  rc^nt,  to  nie.    Be-  Un- 

GRUDGEON,  *.  The  coarse  or  pm 
portion  remainlngt  after  the  finer  mnl  il 
ehaken  through  the  sieve. 

8herwood  writes  GnMont ;  Cot.  (lo  f.  '^ 
dondage,)—Grudqeon$  ;  8L— GwyiaM,  vbeh  m 
thinks  may  be  Fr.  Seeowgeon,  from  ^^<«***'t'^i 
cutere,  "  to  thrash  or  sever  com  Ikom  the  cua 
—CoL 

GRUEL,  *.  Pottage  of  GrUt,  Gneih  « 
GrotiL 

Ft.  Gruau  ;  Low  L.  GruteUum,  a  di»->(f'** 
turn,  l.e.  Grout,  (qv.)— Jfea.  aad  SpeU  w«- 
Arch. 

GRUFF,  ad.  t,  -L  Y.  Grvf,  *.-A  liM 
place  riven,  rove,  or  torn  open.— "I'* 
to  Minedeep,  with  an  intention  to  ««» 
use  of  it  (a  barometer)  there  in  one  rf  w 
deepest  gr«/»  (for  so  they  call  their pH«)f 
could  find."--Zoc*«  to  Boyle,  May  l"*^ 
And  Gruff,  ad,  it-— rough  (met)  app.  to- 

voice,  looks,  or  manners.  ^^ 

D.  Groff.  ApparenUy  contracted  (Ije.)  «* 
Geruh,  gereg :  i.  e.  the  pref.  C<,  and  oJi,  JJ 
kmh,  kruhge,  rouah.  Rough  is  the  peui^  «  «^ 
an,  to  rive ;  and  hence  Gruff. 

GRUM,  ad.  i.  e.  Grim,  (qv.) 
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GUB 

ORUMBLEp  V.  To  make  a  eonfiued 
•UL  ooise,  as  of  rolling  or  rumbling. 
-Ufa  *B.  Jomsou.  ^GoidsmUh. 
-IHQLT.  Fr*  Grommeier;  D.  Grommenf  gram- 
.MBT*  ««<m;  pn>batl7  from  0«,  and  rom- 
Zt'**  •-<*«,  tpnwrtfc;  which  Sk-tUnka— 
•TOdUllCT  A  goDo  ftetum. 

GRUMOUS,  ad,  -iibss.      Concrete,  co- 
agnlitid,  dotted. 

L.  QrtmMM ;  FT.  -^  -mh.  Tha  L.  Grmwnu  ia 
apfk  to-A  ooUiectioii  w  coneietfam  of  parts ;  alio 
to-ddap  Bitarate,  but  which  have  been  fonned 
bf  tteeoaUtkn  of  thinga  minute. 

6RUNSEL.    See  Groukdskl. 

GRUNTi «.  s.  -iNo.  OrutU  seema  to  be 
the  same  word  aa  Cfroau,  or  formed  upon 
its  put  p.  Onnt.  Chancer  writea,  **  But 
neTer  gruU  he  (J.  Cssar)  at  no  stroke  but 
one;"  and  Brende,  "  He  gave  a  grunt  as 
though  he  had  been  stricken  to  the  heart." 
To  grmU  hf — ^to  gnwn,  like  a  hog. 
A.  S.  Gnorit ;  Dan.  -ier  ;  Pr.  Qronguer  ;  It. 
6raf»«rt,  -4rt;  L.  OnumUt. 

CRUTCH.    See  Grudge. 

QRY,*  a.    The  tenth  part  of  an  inch. 

,  Qy-  Tpv^  Mtetema  ;  a  word,  aaya  Lennep,  formed 
noatheioiind;  /tq^  ypv,  n»  knUiUnm. 

GUARANTEE,  v.  a.  -ty,  a.  p.  To  secure, 
or  agage  to  secure,  protect,  or  guard ;  and 
as  ft.  OvmtHr, — **  To  warrant,  make  good, 
ndertake  for,  sell  or  pass  widi  warranty ; 
tSNcare,  save  harmless,  defend,  protect, 
\ttt  ouL**— Cbf. 

fr.  OvHMtir ;  Dan.  -andtrer  ;  It  (?aiar-d^re, 
'•'ira ;  jto.  ^cmt,  to  wanauat ;  from  A.8.  Wat'  ian^ 
(•ebaaged  iatojff,  or  Q^-warian,  gwor,  guar;)  D. 
5*"***  Oct.  ^ar«»,  to  beware,— carere,  cau- 
MOB  adhTtwrs  Yd  piaeatare.  PTom  the  pL 
^•'wK  (Wadi.)  were  formed  mareiu  and  waran- 
y  wjimor;  frar«iM2a  and  warandia^  fide- 
jyfe;  awvmfaitor,  flde-Jusaor :  warandare  and 
*f7*'i>ar«,  erietionem  prestaro.  A  superior  de- 
wig,  or  guarding  an  Inferior,  (Yoaa.  de  Vitlia, 
mjL  e.  18,)  aad  securing  him  from  the  opprea- 
MB  of  Ut  enemiea,  ia  aaid  warantizart. 

GUARD,  V.  a.    To  look  after,  to  look  to 

-IDLT.  or  after  the  safety  or  security ; 

*■■•  to  watch,  to  presenre ;  to  pro- 

-lUL.  tect,  to  defend.    See  Ward. 
-ivs,i.«iM5fta*.     lBp.HalL     iHoOand. 

-usLEia.  iBeau^^F. 

•UNSBIP.  Caorrf,  l.e.  Ward;  either  Ge-ward, 

-no.  aworif,  guards  or  A.  8.  w  changed 

-UUB.  ™^  9  ^  the  F^. :  aad  thua  guard 

..„.  t  bonowcd  hack  from  Ft.  Oardtr;  It 

^.  Quardart;    from    A.  8.  Wardiau, 

-ART.r  v«arMii,  to  look  at,  or  to  direct  the 

'isct.1  Tiew.    So  in  L.  TimH,  to  look  after, 

*lMAOB.f  ^  ^^  ^  ^*  aai^ty  or  security. 

•lAKKM  I  **•  ^*'  •^«"'  Tookt.    En-  Out-  Un- 

•"•■»■■  Oard-bractt'-Ckau,  Qee  Vant-braet, 

GUARD.    SeeGARD. 

<JCARI8H.'  r.  Cons.  iSiiiia«f,^to  heal, 
^^— Spenser. 

ft.  Oaarif,  or  ^w^rlr,  from  the  A.  8.  War-iau  ; 
«w.  irgreu,  (see  Gvakaxtt,)  cavere,  curare. 

6UBERKANCE,N..NATioN.t  Govern- 
">jnt— •Arj^.    iSpoitmoood. 
^  w«*«ni-«rr,  srtirai,  to  ^oram,  (qr.) 
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GUDGEON,  or  GooioH,  a.    A  ash. 

Fr.  Coif/oii ;   It  <7«6Mo  ;  Sp.  (7oWo  ;  from  L. 
OoMo  otgobiust  Or.  Kw/3iov. 

GUERDON,  t^.  a.    To  reward,  to  recom- 

-ING.      pense,  to  benefit,  for  some  action 

-ARLB.*  done,  some  service  performed. 

-LBSs.t  Hie  a.  and  v.  are  common  in  our 

old  writera.— *^ir  G.  Birch,     ^Chaucer. 

To  re-vard  ;  Fr.  a.  Guerdon  /  It  Guiderdoue  ; 
Sp.  Gaiurdone ;  firom  D.  Tearrf,  dignity ;  ireer- 
dtfren  Batimare.— /kii.  and  Sk.  They  are  from 
A.  8.  Ward'ian^  (see  On  a  an,)  to  look,  to  consider, 
and  cons. — ^to  recompenae,  to  benefit  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  action  or  conduct  eonaidered, 
viewed,  or  re-garded.    Re* 

GUESS,  V,  a.  Also  written  Gees  or  Gheu, 
-ER.  To  coigecture,  to  suppose,  to  bus- 
-ING.       pect;  toforetelL — *FeUham, 

-INGLY,      g,^^     ^^     J^^       ^j^     jy     Ql^^g^   .      g^, 

-IV£.  GtMa;  and  thia  (the  former  adds)  per- 
hapa  from  Ger.  Weisaen,  monstrare,  ostendere,  to 
show,  i,e,  A.  8.  Witeiau,  ge-^eiuiamt  (gwiu-ian, 
gwiu,  gue$»t)  to  wit  or  wite,  or  wise ;  to  think, 
to  cox\)ecture,  lo  suppose,  to  suspect  And  see 
Gmso,  in  Ihre.    Dan.  Gietter,    Mis-  Un- 

GUEST,  p.  t,  -IVE.*     Any  one  fed  or 

feasted,  supplied  with  food  or  victuals ;  any 

one  received  and  provided  with  food  and 

lodging ;  the  correlative  to  Host, 

To  guest,  the  v.  used  by  Chapman,— to 

lodge,  to  dwell  as  a  guest, — *Chapman, 

Go.  D.  9[  Ger.  Gatt,  peregrinua  ;  A.  8.  Ge$t ; 
Sw.  Gaett ;  Dan.  Gicesi.  Wach.  ia  inclined  to 
deriTe  (becauae  gutsU  were  anciently  held  in  auch 
honour,)  from  Oo.6a-a<a<-aii,  honorare,  revereri,  to 
honour,  to  revere.  More  probably  from  the  A.  8. 
Gt-vmi-an^  cibum,  victum  Instniere,  dare,  prse- 
bere,— epulari ;  to  provide,  glTC  or  supply  food,  or 
victuals.  The  Low  L.  GUUim  (Du  Cange)  waa 
app.  to  comoMcMav  eomettio,  pcwltw,  prandimm^  all 
denoting— food  or  victuala.    Un- 

GUIDE,  o.  a.    To  teach,  to  show,  to  point 
-ABLE,    out,  sc  the  way ;  to  direct,  to  rule, 
-ANCB.    or  regulate ;  to  manage  or  control. 
-ER.        *CAatieer. 
-INO.       Fr.  Guid-er;  It.  -ar«;  8p.  Guiar,     8k. 

LESS.  — ^"'"^  "^  ^*  '^*''^"«  '^  know,  or  cause 
-licsa.  j^  know ;  or  the  Ger.  Wetss~en,  to  show. 
-ERESS.  Lye,~from  Weiss-tm,  (It  U  Ge-wit-an, 
ge^nit-ed,  gwUed,  gwUd,  guide.)    Mia-  I7n- 

GUILD,  a.  -ABLE.*  A  payment  or  contri- 
bution, a  tax ;  and  cons. — those  who  pay 
or  contribute ;  a  society,  a  fraternity.  Guiii 
is  also  app.  to — the  place  (the  hsil)  where 
the  society  met  *'  Gild  signified  among 
the  Saxons, — a  fraternity,  derived  from  the 
o.  Gildan,  to  pay,  because  every  man  paid 
his  share  towards  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
munity. And  hence,  their  place  of  meeting 
is  frequently  called  the  guild  or  guildhalL" 
— Blackstone,    *BastalL 

A. 8.  Gild;  D.  Gilde,  guide;  Ger.  GUde^  a  so- 
ciety; from  A.  8.  Gild-aUt  to  gield  or  pay ;  and  so 
called,  (Sk.)  quia  coUegae  pecuniam  pro  communl 
sumtu  eontrUuuHt,    See  in  Sp^.  Olosa.  Arch. 

GUILDER,  or  Gilder,  a.      A  coin  in 

Holland,  worth  2a.  4d.  £ng. 

Dan.  Ggiden  ;  D.  ft  Ger.  Gulder.  A  coin,  qd. 
nummus  auretu  seu  deauralvty  (i.  e.  a  golden  or 
gilded  coin,) — unless  perhaps  from  Oeldria ;  num- 
mua  O^driaus, 


GUL 


GUM 


GUILE,  V.  9.    To  guUe,'-'to  cheat,  to  kn- 
•F1TL.  pose  upon,  to  deceive,  to  delude ; 

-FULLT.       to  practise  delusion,  give  a  lalse 
colour  or  appearance  to. 


-BR.-jERT.**'C?tii2»    is   g§'tng^l9d,  guikd. 
Guilt.         gniPd,  gmlt ;  the  pott  p.  of  Oe- 
-T.  mgUoMf   and  to  find  gtUU  in 

-ILT.  any  one,  is  to  find  that  he  has 

-INESS.  been  guiUd,  or,  as  we  now  say, 
-LESS.  — beguiled  ;  as  wicked  means 
-LBss-LT.  witched  or  bewitched.  To  pro- 
-MESS.  nounce  guiU,  is  to  pronounce 
wieked."  OtdU^  in  our  le^al  proceedings, 
is  ascribed  to  the  instigation  of  the  deviL 
A  gttiUy  man,  then,  ia — 

One  who  haa  been  b^uUed — to  do  wrong, 
to  do  €Til,  commit  ii^ustice  or  iniquity, 
wickedness ;  a  crime,  a  sin ;  one  who  has 
done  so  ;  without  reference  to  the  guiie  or 
deception. — *ChaMKer, 

A.  8.  WigUan,  **  Hartolarl,  angurarl,  divlaare, 
coq3*ocm«rt,  to  co^Jeeture,  to  guoM,  to  diTino; 
item,  teidnare,  inoaatara,  praitrlngera,  to  be- 
witch, to  ODcbaiity  to  jMggU^  to  use  sorcery,  to  east 
a  mist  before.  Belgis,  Wieckflent  waidksfoa."— 
$om.  From  Ff  ^jf^mm,  we  have  To  wU«  ;  the  usual 
prefl  G«  ftanas  fft-^Hgiiam,  whence  we  have  OwUt. 
**ln  tho  A.B.  WifUan,  be-wigiian,  gt-wiglkuh 
means  to  conjure,  to  divine ;  and  oons. — ^to  prac- 
tise cheat,  imposture,  and  endumtment"— Tooik«. 
Be-  !&•  Un- 

GUILLOTINE,  t.  v.  An  instrument  for 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  pro- 
posed to  the  National  Assembly  of  France 
by  a  physician,  M.  Ouillotine,  of  Lyons, 
and  from  him  it  received  its  name:  his 
project  was  adopted  by  a  decree  of  the  20th 
of  March,  1792.  It  appears  to  be  very 
similar  in  construction  to  the  Maiden  for- 
merly used  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  (See 
Holinshed's  Description  of  England,  all.) 
Evelyn  (Memoirs)  states  that  he  saw  an 
instrament  of  destruction  in  use  at  Naples, 
which  he  calls  "  a  frame,  like  ours  at 
Halifax." 

GUINEA,  J.  The  fowl ;  because  found 
-BEN.  and  introduced  from  Guinea. 
-Pio.  The  coin  called  "  the  Guineoj  so 
called  from  the  Guinea  gold  out  of  which  it 
was  first  struck,  was  proclaimed  in  1663  and 
to  go  for  20<. :  but  it  never  went  for  less 
than  21s.  by  tacit  and  universal  consent" — 
JPinkerton, 

GUISE,  t.  A.S.  Wise, — a  manner,  mode, 
fashion,  condition,  custom,  reason,  way, 
ti^e,  or  (vrith  the  French,  and  changing 
the  w  into  gu)  guise.** — Som. 

A. 8.  WUe;  Fr.  GuiMe;  It.  ft  8p.  Gui$a!  D. 
Gktiu,wii»e.    BeeWiSK.    ▲- Dis- 

GUITAR,  t.    A  musical  instniment 

Fr.  Gtutare,  autre ;  It.  Chiiar<h  eilara,  cetra ; 
8p.  Guitarras    L.  Cithara;     Gr.  VuBapa,       See 

ClTMKRM. 

GULCH,*  s.  Gulch,  says  Whalley,  is  a 
stupid  fat-headed  fellow.  The  word  occurs 
in  Uie  old  comedy  of  Lingua ;  "  You  muddy 
gukh,  darest  look  me  in  Uie  face  ?"  (Act  V. 
ac.  16.)      Sk.  calls  Oulchin,  parvus  guh, 
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and  derives  it  fkom  the  Ger.  GM^,  fooGih. 
•—  M.  joneon. 

GULES, ».  GuLED.  A  word,  says  Da  Caoge, 
which  our  heralds  frequently  use  to  denote 
a  rede^ltmr  in  arms  or  ensigns ;  Sk.  thinks 
it  may  be  so  called  from  £e  redMst  of  t 
eock's  throat,  (gutium  GaOL)  Mr.  Sttemt, 
who  produces  the  e.  from  Hqrwood,  uJk  it 
"  a  term  in  the  barbarous  jargon  peoaliir  to 
Heraldiy,  sigmfying  red.** 
Fr.  Gmeule;  Low  L.  Gula. 

GULF,  t,  or  GuLPH,  e.  v.  -t.    A  bay;  i 
whirlpool,    or    "  depth  that  swallom  Vf 
whatsoever  approaches  or  comei  mto  it" 
Fr.  G^«,9oufr«;  8p.  &  It  G«l/o;  D.Ga^ 

Krget,  vorago ;  GofpM,  ingaigitaM,  a^  hnnR, 
uttim  bibere ;  Dan.  Gd/.  The  Fr.  ud  H  ne 
•aid  by  Sk.  to  be  either  firom  L.  Gula,  GnKAXyor* 
or  ftom  the  sound;  and  the  lut  he  thiab  te 
more  probable.  Men.  decides  flir  Gr.  KaAnr; 
the  It  &  Fr.,  however,  do  not  take  immtdiaMr 
from  the  Gr.,  but  throngh  the  L.  The  Fr.  C«^ 
is  derived  by  Wach.  from  Ger.  Gaf«m;  A.S.6^ 
ajNifi,  to  gape^  (qv.)  to  open.  In  Norfolk,  a  no* 
or  bay-ftiU  of  a  bam  ia  caUed a ^(pjk, asAitar 
or  divblon  of  a  bam,  a  aulpk-eHteA,  fM/«tcad, « 
po-stead.— <<7ro«».  G«^,  or  Qmiph,  b  wed « 
equivalent  to  the  L.  wordi  jm«#  aad  f^ft. 
£n-  In- 

GULL,  V.  9,  Oull,  f .— Any  one  gnUi  « 
-ERY.*  beguiled.  And  upon  this  ]ast  teoM 
-i8H.t    the  V.  ia  formed. 

To  gull, — to  guile,  to  cheat,  to  'rsspm 
upon,  to  deceive,  to  delude. 

*H.  More.    ^Burton. 
See  GuiLS.     GmU,  the  «.  te  the  poit  teoK  « 
A.  8.  Ge-wiglian,  to  gidUt  or  begmUt, 

GULL,  9.  The  bird  so  caHed,  St  tUsk^ 
ab  aviditate,  qd.  gulo,  gulosus. 

GULL,  9.  9.     GuU,  the  «.  and  (?■<»>- 

-ET.   That   through  which  any  thing  h 

-T.     swallowed ;   any  thing  flows  ormfc 

The  passage  for  food. 

To  ^tt,— To  swallow. 

A  gully 'gut,  —  a  gross  glutton    See 

GuLosiTT,  and  Slubberdeoulliok. 

Fr.  Gueule, glutei;  It  ft  Bp.Gdht  »•*•• 
U  Gula.    Tho  guUet,  thaoat,  or  •wallow. 

GULOSITY,'#.    Ghittony.-*i»rti* 
L.  GuUmut  fhvm  gmia,  the  gnltot 

GULP,  •.  9.      To   swaflow  laMefy]  " 
swallow  eagerly,  greedily ;  to  tab  *» 
'  (sc.  the  throat)  at  one  swallow  |^J 

l>.GotpemfFt,B»^Qt^er.    SteGvtt.  ^. 

GUM,  ».  s.  "  The  best  ^tw  in  sB  waj 
-MOUB.  judgment,  is  that  which  «■■«■ 
-MY.  of  3ie  JEgyptian  thome  Aflg 

-MINESS.  having  veines  widun  of  esa** 
worke,  or  trailed  like  wonnes,  of  ««* 
greenish,  and  cleare  wilhall:  without  W 
peenes  of  barke  intermingled  ""^J, 
sticking  to  the  teeth  as  a  man  cbeweft* 
— Holland,  ■. 

A«-  *  sp.  oom^  ^\:TL^'S!im^ 

HBK,  -Mar;  D.  Gummei  U  »■»■•»  w-tt- 
Of  unknown  origin. 

GUM,  9.      The  substance  in  which  d» 

teeth  appear  fixed. 


OUT 


OVV 


A.8.  Omm;  D.  Gnmauf  Ger. O^nm;  Bw.  Own, 
ftAtft,  (Waeh.)  firom  Or.  Tw-*n,  ftutare,  Fcvra, 
fubu.  JvM.  ftom  To/ifotf  eUmtif  because  the 
tMlli  an  Axed  like  mile  tn  the  ^flw. 

GUN,  ffk  «.     Lit.  A  yawnmg  engine :  and 

•COL       diBtii^fnished  by  Chaucer  from 

-XERT.     other  gffmB  or  engines :    "  They 

-KALfOr  ilradda    non  aasaut,    of  gynne, 

-wuE.    ^oiuK,  nor  aka&ut  (scaffold)." 

*ntK.  tftii,  d»  «.,  temerly  irritteB  tfe%  la 
the  ^  flL  of  GfUMB,  hiare.  (to  yftwa.y->roafte. 
Mini.  toiTct  fmn  the  I*  Cewia,  (whence  Cmnimm 
ii  £i^  Fr.  ft  IL)  Jon.  from  Kova/Sov,  strepittu. 
h  li  undoobledhr.  as  Seidea  obeerves,  an  old  word 
vl&SBCV  spylkatioQ ;  and  receiving  this  appU- 
alios  from  what  Dnunmond  in  Ills  madrigal, 
The  CaanoQ,  calls  her  gtiping  ihrwU.  Milton  uses 
cxpnaitas  eonally  eharactenslic,  *'  their  mouths 
fMMf  vitt  aldeoos  oriflee,"  and  **  those  deep 
(touted  caiines.** 

GURGE, «.  .» o»  ud.  L.  aurgest-'tL  gulf, 
«rvliiripooL    In-  (Sn-)  Re-gurgitate. 

GURGLE,  s,  V.  The  sound  made  by  a 
Ifoid  flowing  from  the  narrow  mouth  of  a 
nuA—Sk, 

'^9  gurgle, — ^to  euiit  such  at  u  similar 
mud.    SeeGAROLB. 

GURNARD,  or  Gubnbt,  t.  A  fish  k- 
Bukible  for  its  bomy  head. 

ft.6eanMMiM,  goumeati,  which  8k.  thinks  may 
tetelTSd  flrom  the  L.  Ooraa/mn,  comltfe/ma, 
cwn,  han« 

GUSH,  V. «.  To  flow,  pour,  or  rush  forth ; 
laddenly,  copiously. 

6a.  Oteien;  A.  8.  GF0O#-«n  ;  D.  Oosuient  gkUt- 
«;  te.  eimiatt  flaere,  to  flow.  A.  S.  GpU;  Ger. 
<r«M^  iaondatle,  an  inundation.    Out- 

GUSSET,  a.  «  A  piece  of  armour,  or  of 
a  ihirt,  whereby  the  armhole  ia  covered ; 
*ho  a  bracket  in  joyners'  work."~Co<. 
_Jtt  thnttei.  8k.  eslls  itparfiea/a  a$$uias  and 
sums  L.  Contuere,  to  aew  together.  In 
InMiy,  he  tkhiks  it  may  be  MMa  ^  caoola. 

GUST,  #.  -T.  A  strong  and  sudden  rush 
ttbUit(ofwind);  met — of  passion. 

A  lUeDger  or  more  Yiolent  wind  or  blast,  (Sk.) 
VM  dcrivss  tan.  the  Ger.  Owsten.  It  is  perhaps 
pi^twAttguKk    SeeGtrsB. 

GUST,  0. «.  or  GosTO,  «.     To  taste. 

-i«A      The  a.  is  app.  to  taatea  of  high 

-ATum.     relish,  or  savour;  of  exquisite 

-wi.       madty. 

-rVLVtts.  fceGocT.  L.  GuttMMi  Fr.  Omii; 
I  iS*  !*•  '  SP-  <?••'«;  1^  enrtare;  Fr. 
!•  ^j'V'*  It  Gufterv;  8p.  Gustv.  From  Or.  Tcv- 
'•  smm.    Qoed  com  geocratim  propria  slgniflcet 

{■I  «spi*  siai,  Td  Ml  «w«*  eMOf ,  ezfaalft  nout 

■  P*Ma  Aseas^    De^  Die-  In- 

wX,  IL «.  That  through  which  any  thing 
j**i  or  pours  forth ;  thefts  of  an  animal; 
•»««  of  Gibraltar. 

Ibjprt,-^  draw  out  tiie  guu,  the  bowds ; 
l"^-*s  empty.     GBtfeai,— C*<v«a«. 

%.««lsa;  A.&  Gso^m;  D.  0JU««m;  Oer. 


:j-~~^{  to  ilow,  to  pour  forth.  P.  Ooie.  eanalis. 
{■•  &em  A.  S.  GM»<-a«,  eflUndere.  Mins.  the 
5f  w,  ftem  D.  6JU«C«)i,  quia  recrementa  cor- 
l*n  per  faiteitlna  <fWfitf«a<«r. 

^DTTER,*.!.  That  through  which  any 
vittg  flows  or  passes ;  now  usually  app.  to 
^Puiage  for  water. 
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Fr.  QouHUn,  from  e.  MtgouUr,  fuitmUm  trans- 
fluere,  to  flow  drop  by  drop.— fji;.  Kore  probably 
from  Out,  (qT.) 

GUTTLE,  0.    Dim  of  Gut. 

To  fill  or  cram  the  gtil  /  to  eat  greedily 
or  gluttonoualy. 

GUTTULOUS,*  ad.    In  form  or  shape 
of  a  drop  ;  after  the  manner  of  dropt, 
*Broum,    From  L.  Outta,  a  drop. 

GUTTURAL,  ad.  «.  Of,  or  pertaining, 
or  belonging  to  the  throat 

L.  Ouitmrf  FT.  GuttureU,  Perhaps  (Voes.)  firom 
GulOf  q.  ffuluttw;  or  rather  flrom  the  gound  which 
the  food  makes  in  most  aiAtaals  when  pasdng 
through  the  throat.    Qy.  Me#-afi,  to  poor  flurtht 

GU2ZLE,  0.  -ss.  As  com.  app. — ^To 
drink  often,  to  drink  much,  to  be  constantly 
drinking. 

Fr.  Gotier,  It.  Ooaae^  is  ttie  threat;  Gmitth- 
Hflia,  oomessatio,  compeitatio^  oonvitima.-  flee 
Mtn.  Thomson  dttitres  finom  It.  GcKMovigliare, 
and  this  flwm  Fr.  Odsier.  Perhaps  a  f^uentative 
of  Gtut,  to  tsete;  Gmut,  gmUe,  guzzU,  to  taste 
often.    GuKxie,  in  Itacston,  q.  guztler, 

GYBE.    See  Gibe* 


GYMNASIUM,  s.  ''Oymasium  fro- 
-A8TXC,«.  ad,  perly  signifies  the  place  where 
-AsncALLT.  people  ezerciae  themselTes 
-ic.  Mng  stript**-^Grewt      Any 

-icAL.  place  of  exercise. 

Or.  riuiva«-<o»,  from  Tv/ivoCc<»>  edDcresrc,  so  pro- 
luift  nudum  me  exeroeie,  est  oiim  k  yvfivotr 
nmda»j-^yo$».  To  exercise,  and  properly  to  ex- 
ercise myself  naked,  as  it  is  firom  yw^vovi  naktd, 

GYMNO-SOPHIST,  t.  "  Among  the 
Indiana  be  certain  philosophers,  whom 
they  call  gymnotophisft,  irho  from  lunne 
rising  to  the  setting  thereof  are  able  to 
endure  all  the  day  long,  looking  fid]  against 
the  sunne,  without  winJdng  or  once  moving 
their  eyes ;  and  from  morning  to  night  ean 
abide  to  stand  sometimes  upon  one  leg,  and 
sometimes  upon  the  other,  in  the  sand,  as 
scalding  hot  aa  it  iM,"--H[ottand,  PlinU, 

Of9Mo$opkitUg,  TviAvoco^vrait  because  they 
used  to  walk  nakgd  throogh  glooiny  deserts.-^ 
res*. 

GYPSY,  I.    The  word  is  sometimes  app. 
Gipsy,  ad.    contemptuously  for  some  ill  qua- 
Gtpsismb.*  Uty,  and  sometimes  playfully  for 
some  engaging  quality. — *Overhttry. 

Spel.  (in  V.  BgffpUmtU^)  cells  them  a  most  nefa- 
rious kind  of  vsgabonds  and  impostors.  The  name 
(EgfpUoM)  seems  to  hsTS  been  for  some  reason 
assumed  by  themselves. 

GYRE,  e.  f.  -ATION.  Fr.  "  Girer,— to  veer 
or  turn  (with  the  wind) ;  to  twirl,  whirl,  or 
wheel  about"— CbC  See  Ger-falcon. 
Gyre, — a  circle,  a  circuit* 
Fr.  Gir-er,  -t ;  It  -«re,  -«  ;  Sp.  -ar,  -o  ;  L.  Gyr%u  ; 
Gr.  Tvpor,  eurvust  roiundut,  arched,  round,  cir- 
ci^;  A.  8.  C$rr-an,  volvere.    dream- 

GYRNE.    See  Girn. 

GYVE,  V.  t.    Tft  fetter;  to  take  in  a  fetter 

or  snare. 

Thomson  wys,— "  Ger.  Gefetser,  from  /«««",  a 
fetter."    In  A.  8.  Qt-fHtrian, 
a  Om.  Grax-iruL.  Dranf. 


^'ft^r^U^ 


UAB 


HAC 


H. 


*  H,"  says  B.  Jonson,  **  is  rarely  other  than 
an  aspiration  in  power,  though  a  letter  in 
form."  It  is  considered  hy  Wilkins  as  a 
guttural  vowel,  L  e,  formed  by  a  free  emis- 
sion of  the  breath  from  the  throat  It  is 
usually  heard  distinctly*  as  To  ha$tgt  and 
a  hanger  ;  but  not  so  in — an  heir,  an  ho- 
nour, hoMMt,  hoepUal,  herb,  hours  rhapsody, 
rhyme ;  not  at  the  end  of  words,  as  myrrh. 
.  It  is  slovened  over  in  some  compounds,  as 
shepherd,  ^xukghiil,  greenAoMS ;  but  pro- 
noimced  in  goatAerd,  neatA«rt^  &c 

HA,  int.    An  ejaculation,  denoting  Yarious 
feelings,  and  as  variously  uttered. 

HABER-DASHER,  *.  -t.    A  dealer  in 

wares  of  various  descriptions, — ^woollens, 

linens,  silks,  fitc 

Mina.— from  Ger.  Habt  ihr  dot,  I  e.  Have  you 
thatf  or  Arom  Fr.  Avoir  (Fackeier,  L  e.  to  have  to 
buy.  Sk.  (whom  Lye  tnaicribes)  runs  far  away. 
8ereiiiua,-^firom  Get.  Sabe^  goods  or  wares,  and 
tauschent  to  exchange;  as  if  a  haberdagker  were 
an  exchanger  of  wares.  BCr.  Thomson  constructs 
a  Ger.  compound,  JSaabvariauscher,  othaabt  goods, 
wares,  and  Utiueher,  V0rlau$eher,  a  dealer,  an  ex- 
changer, mie  Fr.  Avoir  de  poit,  we  formerly 
wrote  haber  de  poii ;  a  similar  corruption  may 
have  occurred  in  avoir  daeheiert  haber  docket, 
haberdash, 

HABERGCOK,  or  Hauberk,  «.     Grose 

says  the  haubergeon  was  a  coat  composed 

either  of  plate  or  chain  maO,  without  sleeves, 

(MU.  Ant  il  246.) 

Fr.  Havhergeon ;  It  Usbergo ;  Low  L.  Haltherga, 
or  Habperga,  which,  Yoss.  says,  is  a  Sax.  word. 
■ignUyiag  armonz  for  the  neck  and  breast ;  tram 
Mali,  the  neck,  and  bergen^  to  cover,  to  protect,  to 
defend,  (De  Vit  Uh.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  220.)  Sk.  also  pre- 
fers this  etym.    And  see  Bae  and  To<Ae. 

HABILIMENTS,  e.     As  Fr.  HabiUe- 

men/,— " Apparel,  clothing;   array,  attire; 

a  sute  of  apparel;  also,  annour  or  harness." 

—CoL 

Fr.  HabilUment^  from  habUUr,  to  dress,  to 
dothe.    See  Habit. 

HABIT,  9.  e.  To  habit  or  ifihabit,^to 
have  or  keep  himself;  to  dwell, 
to  reside,  to  remain  or  abide. 
Habit,  8. — app.  to  the  mode  or 
manner  of  iuanng  or  keeping ; 
the  usual  or  aistomaiy  man- 
ner; and  thus,  to  custom, 
usage,  £ishion;  the  custom, 
usage,  or  fashion,  of  dress; 
-UATE,  V.  ad.  dress. 

-UDB.  Habited,  ("  You  are  habited  in 

-ACLB,*  taking   heed,"    Chapman,)  — 

-ANCE.t         as  we  now  use  habituated,  ie. 
-ATOR.t         accustomed,  used,  inured. 

Habitude, — also  app.  to  the  mode  or 
manner,  state  or  condition,  of  having  or 
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-ABLE. 

-ABLENE8S. 

-ABILITY. 

-ANT. 

-ATION. 

-UAL. 

-UALLY. 

-UALNES8. 


keeping  I  the  relative  state  or  conditin; 
the  relation. 

*  Chaucer.     ^Spenser.  R.  Potter.  iBnna. 

Fr.  Habit-er;  Sp.-ar;  It.  Abitare;  h-Sakitan, 
from  habere^  to  have  or  hold,  (o  kem.  Op-  De- 
Dis-  In-  (En-)  Un-  Also  Ad-  (Jo-  Ex-  In-  Ro- 
hibit 

HABLE,  o.  ad.  Le.  Able,  Jbleneu,  JhtShf, 
-NESS.  (qv.)  and  Enable. 

-INO.  To  give  force,  power,ttreDglk; 

-BiLiT-ATE,9.  to  strengrthcD,  to  empower; 
-ATION.  and,  as  we  now  say,  to  emkk. 

-y.  HabUUaU,  ( Fr.  HabiUter,)  t« 

enable,  and  thus  to  qualify. 
This  mode  of  writing  these  words  is  not 
uncommon  in  old  authors. 

HAB-NAB,  av.    Hap  ne  hap:  happen  «  ► 
not  happen.-»7oofttf.  , 

HACK,  V.  s.  -XNQ.  To  cut,  to  chop;  ti 
maim  or  mangle  by  repeatedly  catting,  or 
chopping ;  (to  hash,  to  hatch,  qqv.) 

A.  S.  Hoe-eon  /  (Ser.  &  D.  -ke»:  Sw.  -to;  ft* 
Hakker;  Vx.Hack'er;  Sp.  -ear.  See  Eks,  Hit.  la- 

HACK,  9.  s.  -NEY,  9.  s.  A  hired  how,* 
horse  let  to  hire ;  any  thing  hired  or  w 
out  to  hire ;  and,  hence,  a  horse  or  any 
thing  constantly  in  work  or  use,  any  thinj 
constantly  used.     And  the  9.— 

To  use  a  hackney,— Xo  convey  or  cany, « 
ride  in  a  hackney  ;  to  let  out  to  hire;  t» 
toil  or  work,  as  a  hock;  to  use  or  piadiit 
frequently  or  constantly ;  to  accnatom. 

D.  Hae-kenege;  Fr.  -guenk;  Sp.  -^Z*;, 
It.  Aeekinea,  occkenea,  Mneo.  Men.  tncwttf. 
eguus,  akut,  akinm,  okineiu,  okiMO,  *f?»"*r 
Waeh.  from  Ger.  Hake,  knake, equui,  s»«wf  J 
nag,)  transpositis  Uteris ;  and  nake,  nuo  Aa 
Hnagan,  hinnire,  to  neigh.  A  nag,  *«f**Jl. 
n§v,  was  thus,— *or«  knagend,  a  «'^"VJ|""^ 
a  lively,  active  horae,  dlstiBgirishcd  flf  wJJ 
quent  neigking.  And  as  this  kind  of  n«*!" 
most  frequently  kept  for  hire,  the  name  oeow 
app.  cons.— as  above  explained. 


HACKBUT, -TBR.    SeeARftiJiJBWt 

Ft.  Haequebute,  a  kognebnt,  or  *«VjJ"Jto 
Cot.  A  kaquebme,  or  orquebme,  (Q^-L^'Vin 
Magbut  and  Hogg  in  JamieaoB.  The  3>  HaaJUL 
c.  6,  regulates  the  length  in  stock  and  g«a  «  w 
kag-but  or  demg-haque;  and  aeU  fam^ 
keep  and  uae  them,  and  under  what 

HACKLE,  9.  a.  or  Hecklb,  v.   To  i-*» 
seems  to  be^^to  sever,  sepnrate,  or  snaw 
e.  g.  as  flax  in  dressing.    The  «.--»  "• 
or  instrument  for  the  purpose;  "•JJJJ 
(Jamieson)  to  "a  fly  for  angling,  onm 
merely  with  a  cock's  feather,  from  itt  i«- 
semblance  to  a  comb  for  dressing  «*• 
Burke  has  revived  the  9.  met 
D.  Hekelen,  to  comb  ilax;  A****,  aoiOA^ 
baeckel,  a  hook,  kaeekeien,  to drawwltli aaj* 
KUion     8k.cana*«e*fc.(thef.)llnito"rW* 


HAG 


HAL 


bom  D.  RadtOem,  « to  cut  or  kadk  Into  tmall 
ptecca,*  mJnntatim  concidere ;  and  refers  to  the  v. 
Htk:  «ad  Ljt  explains  the  £ng.  v.  HaekU,  or 
D.  EaeUlem.  in  the  same  worda,  and  asserts  it  to 
be  a  freqaentadTe  of  Hack. 

HACKSTER,  a.  Holland  renders  Grot* 
mtoru,  robbers  and  hackstert;  probably 
from  Che  9.  To  hack. 

HACQUETON,*  «.     Fr.  HoequeUm,  or 

Jbofwtoa,  a  (ftshion  of)  short  coat,  cassock, 

or  j&eket,  without  sleeTes,  and  most  in 

Ushion  among    the   country  people;    at 

court,  a  coat  lor  one  of  the  guard. — Cot. 

*Ckaaeer.  Speruer. 

Vritten  bj  Walsinchim,  Akeion;  by  old  Fr. 
aatbocs,  Amqueton.—See  Men.  "  Hoektt  (vetos 
FUad.  Samtm,)  tuniea  mOltaris,  Ger.  UoekeU.*'— 
KiUam.     I  know  not  (Sk.)  whether  said,  quoH 


HADDER/  «.  L  e.  Heaiher,  heath,  (qv.) 
BurtoUm 

HADDOCK, «.    A  fish.     Fr,Hadot. 

HADE,*  «.     Perhaps  Head,  head-4andt, 
'Dra^Um, 

HAFT,  «.      '<  The  A4|/ir  of  a  knife    or 

poniard  ia  the  haved  part ;    the  part  by 

vincfa  it  is  haved,  or  held." 

A.  S.  iTdP/X,  from  haft-ant  capere,  prehendere, 
(Jaa.);  to  take,  to  hold  in  the  hand;  and  this 
dk.)  ftom  kabian,  habertt  to  hare.  Tooke  forms 
ft  Ihna,  *•  Based,  ka^d,  haft.** 

SAPTING,  s.      Hesitation,    indecision, 

Iteonclnslon,  insincerity. 

Jon. — HafU,   oessare  ;   hafier,   terglTeraator ; 

'  A.S.  BeefkMt  tenere.    Belgis,  Jfftekien,  hachten^ 

Jh^ln,  est  ai>prriMndere,  tenere,  morari ;  to  hold 

«rkac|i.  to  sti^i  <sn7»  ^  delay.   And  thus  met— 

as  above. 

HAG,«.s.    To  Aiv»— to  affiright,  to  terrify, 

to  scare. 

HnfgedFfoee,  in   Gray,  **  having 

Ae  bee  of  a  witch,  or  hag,** — Maaon, 

D.  HdtMy  hex;  Dan.  Hex ;  Ger.  H**-e  ;  Sw.  -a ; 
AL  ASf^c*",  -Ua$«;  (Sp.  HtekiMMtrOf  ktekiaera.) 
A  h^  or  witch,  a  ftirie  or  fiend,  a  woman-di  velL— 
m^  huk.  says,  some  derive  ftom  Heeal*,  others 
ftm  htekem,  mordere.  Wach.  A.  8.  Htege»»e,  ftom 
fyaimm,  to  fear,  to  aftight,  to  tenrifle,  to  make 
aftaid«  (ssa  Aooa ;)  and  observes  In  confirmation, 
that  a  Sflf  Is  also  callod  t§Me^mmat  velut  atroz 
temre ;  grimma  likewise  being  a  name  bestowed 
upon  iiyi  «r  witebca. 

XAGQAKD,  «.  ad.   -LT.       Fr.  Hagard^ 

*«iUr  Strange :"  in  Eng.  app.  to  the  ooutt- 

or  features ;    spare    and    harsh, 

ed,  distorted,  with   fatigue,  wiUi 

,  or  other  strong  feeling. 

"W^Umgardt  ftom  wumrdut ;  eaaue,  vegardtUt 
il^tmd.    Men.    And  Sk.  Wagard^  \  eagando  ;  or 

SA.  ft.  ir<iy.  a  hedae,  becaose    non  domi,  sed 
_    sc.  in  seiribus,  agitat.    Haggard^  the  ed  Sk. 
wtltss  it  Haggtr)  thinks,  may  be  ftom  Ger. 
sr ;  or,  as  Wach.  interprets  it,  graeilU, 
or  ftmn  Hmgmrd,  the  t.  a  kind  of  fal- 
SHkr  TSlierviUe,  in  his  Book  of  Falconry,  1575, 
jljM  bf  Mt.  Steeveas,  in  his  note  on  Bhak.'s 
jbeb  Ado,)  Idb  na,  that "  the  haggard  doth  eorae 
wa  imlfD  parts  a  stranger  and  a  passenger." 
Mi  a  Pr.  writer,  quoted  by  Pennant,  says,  that 
Is  a  Heh.  word,  and  signifies  alrmnger. 
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It  may  have  been  fivmed  upon  the  preoeding  v. 
To  hagi  thvOt-^Hagt  kaggtr,  kaggtred^  kaggtr^d, 
or  haggard.  And  the  bird:  Haggard;  qd.  kag^ 
gertdt  sc.  with  hunger,  ravenousness. 

HAGGAKD,*  «.    An  inclosed  piece  of 

ground. — *Holinshed.  HoweU.  Swift, 

Dr.  Jamieson  derives  from  Eng.  JSTow,  (qv.)  and 
geard,  sepes,  seplmeotum. 

HAGGASE,  or  Haogxs,  e,  "A  kind  of 
pudding  made  of  chopped  pork  flesh," 
from  Hogges  hartiet, — Iftiw. 

Sc.  Haggis, — derived  by  Jamieson  from 
Hack, — See  his  Dictionary, 

HAGGLE,  V.  i.  e.  To  hackle  or  hack. 

HAGGLE,  V.  Hagler.  Fr. "  Harceler,  to 
haggle,  huck,  hedge,  or  paidter  long  in  the 
buying  of  a  commodity."  See  Hioole, 
and  Huckstbr* 

HAIL,  V,  t.  -T.   Hail,  the  t,—**  Hail  seems 

to  be  the  drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their 

falling." — Locke, 

To  hall, — to  pelt  or  patter,  cast  or  pour 

down,  hail ;  gen. — ^to  cast  or  pour  down. 

A.  8.  Hagol,  kag-ele,  kmgU;  D.  Hue^de;  Ger. 
Hagel;  Dan.  Haglf  K.%.  Hagchan,  grandittare. 
In  Sw.  HtgUo  is  to  poor;  and  Ray,  in  his 
Northern  Words,  has  "  HtaUL,  as  when  you  pour 
out  of  a  pot."  Jun.  also,—"  Htld,  kell,  kill,  to 
pour,  to  pour  fbrth."    See  Hill. 

HAIL,  V.  -INO.    Also  written  Hailee. 

A.  S.  "  Hael,  or  haile,  safe,  well  in 
health,  safety;  also  salutation.  Our  an- 
cestors used  it  instead  of  Ave,  as  a  word  of 
most  well  wishing,  as  when  they  sayd, 
Haile  Maiy,  &c.  I  find  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  to  be,  in  our  ancient  Eng. 
translated  ^(tffenife ;  that  is  to  say.  Saviour, 
or  Saluator." — Fentegan,  See  Heal,  and 
Hale.    Un- 

HAINOUS,  ad.  Now  com.  written  Hetw- 
out,  (qv.) 

HAIR,  t.    Anciently  Heere. 

-ED.        An    excrescence   from   the   skin 

-T.  of  certain  animals.    **  Against  the 

-INESS.   hair,*'    (Shak.) — against  the   na- 

-LESS.     tural  course  of  growth;    against 

the  grain. 

Hair,   sometimes    used    (Chaucer)   for 

hatr'Cloth, 

A.B.Har;  "D.Uaer;  Ger.  Hoars  Sw.  Hour; 
Dam.  Hoar.— SnWock.    Vn- 

H  ALBERD,  or  Halbbrt,  «.  .3brd.ees,  or 

-lER.     A  spear  or  pole  ending  with  an  axe 

or  dagger,  adapted  for  striking  with  either 

point  or  edge. 

Fr.  HaUebarde,  kelMorde  ;  It.  Alahardm;  8p. 
Halabarda  ;  D.  HaUtharde,  kelm-^ardt  ;  Ger. 
Helle-kart;  Sw.  -hard;  Dan.  HntUbard.  A  word, 
says  Jan.,  which  all  coniJess  to  he  of  Teutonic 
oruln.-— 5m  Vo»m.  de  Vitiis,  Men.,  Wach.t  Ikre, 
ana  Kilian.  Jun.  (as  Ihre  and  Kilian  do)  prefers 
kelm-bmrd,  because  it  {barttt  securis)  splits  kelau 
or  kelmeU  in  battle :  Kilian  notices  tne  existence, 
veterilras  Teutonibus,  of  the  word  helwt-attt. 
Wach.  calls  it— Hasta  in  securim  desinens,  puac- 
tim  Hffiens  aut  csesim. 


HAL 

HAIXJYON,  #.  ad.  -UK.  "  Thii  Wtd  so 
notable,  is  little  bigger  than  a  sparrow ;  for 
the  more  part  of  her  pennage,  blew,  in- 
termingled yet  among  with  white  and 
purple  feathers,  having  a  thin  small  neck 
and  long  withall.  They  lay  and  sit  abont 
mid- winter  when  daies  be  shortest;  and 
the  time  whiles  they  are  broodie,  is  called 
the  halcyon  daies :  for  during  that  aeason 
the  sea  is  calm  and  naTigable,  especially 
in  the  coast  of  Sicilie."— Ho^^oiui.  PUnte. 

L.  H*lc90 :  Or.  'aXjcmvv,  from  ^iXv,  the  ms,  and 
Kv-civ,  to  bring  forth ;  qaod  in  vwri  pariai. 

HALE,  ad,  $.  "  I  e.  Healed,  or  whole." 
A.  S.  Half  whole,  sound,  safe,  in  health. — 
Som,    See  Hbal. 

HALE,  V.  -iMQ.    Also  written  Haul 
To  drag  or  pull  along. 
D.  SaeUn;  8w.  Hal^;  Fr.ft  Dsii.-cr;  Sp.  -«r. 

HALF,  V.  #.  ao.  As  used  in  £ng.— To 
-EK.  hahe  is,  to  divide  into  two  equal 

Halve,!;,  parts,  or  shares;  into  moieties: 
to  divide,  to  share,  to  part ;  to  take  or  do 
part;  and  thus,  in  Ascham,  app.  to  the 
partial  obedience  of  Saul:  "ha{fing  with 
God."  In  Oower,  "  Baluyng  of  sconie," 
seems  to  be  a  rendering  of  quasi  deridens, 
as  if  in  scorn ;  with  a  degree,  an  appearance 
of  scorn. 
Half  is  much  used  pref. 
Tyrw.Mys.  *'  A  aide,  a  part.  A  Ooddat  Aa//,— <m 
God's  part,  with  God's  fovour.  A'  this  halfe  God,— 
on  this  side  of  God.  Four  Aalr«t, — four  sides." 
Go.  Salbt;  A.  8.  Half,  kealfe;  D.  Halfs,  katv ; 
Qv.Salbf  ^ir.Hmift  l^sn.  Halv.  The  A.S., 
Ger.,  and  6w.,  as  well  as  the  old  Eng.,  an  not 
only  app.  to  ^^midUtm,  but  also  to  loitM,  ora,  a 
Bide,  a  coast.  Dimidium  totius  alterum  quasi  tatua 
eonstftait, — ^Ihre ;  who  suspects  it  to  come  fhnn 
some  northern  word  signifying  to  cleave  or  split, 
to  divide.    Be- 

HALIDAM,  HALiDOME,tn/.  By  Halidam, 
— ^by  the  holy  dame  or  Vixvin.  "  So  help 
him  God  alle  myght,  &  that  hatidanu" — 
JL  Bnamt,     Gen. — By  any  thing  holy. 

SoUdom,  hatidom,  9r  AoUdame,— an  andeat 
oath  (Sk.);  either,  as  8om.  thinks,  flram  A.  8. 
Haligdomef  sanetitas,  qd.  by  ttie  sanctuary,  or 
holy  rellques: — otherwise  fh)m  ^alig,  sanctus, 
holy,  taxa  dom,  doom,  judgment;  or  ttom  Eng. 
Holjf^anu.  qd.  per  sanctum  dominam.  Sk.  oo- 
Incidee  with  Som.  And  see  Douett  (Illust  of 
Shak.  1.  44.) 

HALITUO  CIS,*  ad.    Airy,  vaporous. 
*Boyle. 
h.  Mmlitut,  baok  halart^  to  breathe.  An-  Ex-  In- 

HALK,*  s.   Bowing,  turning,  winding,  and 
(as  Tyrw.)  a  comer.-— *CA4itaa8r 
A.  S.  HsaU,  Aylc,  Aytes. 

HALL,  s.  -IB&.*  A  covered  building,  where 
persons  meet  or  assemble  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, &c. ;  where  g^ds  are  stationed  or 
deposited, — covered  or  protected  from  wea- 
ther; where  persons  wait  (under  cover)  till 
admitted  into  the  interior  building. 
*HoUnshed, 

A.  8.  Healle  ;  Ger.  ft  Fr.  HmlU.  The  Ger.  Halle, 
as  app.  to  a  structure  formed  for  a  dwelling  or 
habitation,  is  derived  by  Wach.  fi-om  Ger.  HiUlen, 
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teffsre,  epeilre,  to  cover.  And  Tsoka,  ia  ito 
general  usage,  as  **  A  eoMrad  bdUlDg,  when 
persona  assemble,  or  where  goods  lie  pntectod 
tnm  the  weather;"  beUeves  itioU  padp.tt 
A.  8.  «.  Heiam,  tegere,  to  eorcr;  ia  sU  £ii|.Tft 
kele,  to  heal,  to  Ml,  (qqv.) 

HALLELUJAH,  Heh.  mI.  Le.  Pniieyi 

the.  Lord. 
HALLOO,  V.  s.  -ma.    To  make  or  alter  ] 

a  kmd  {hw^d)  noise,  to  shout  ektidt  to 

call  or  ciy  o^oiui.    See  Houa. 

T.  H.  (in  Sk-Hftom  It^  toi,  to  him;  8L- 
from  Fr.  Holler;  or  firom  the  roimd.  PnbaVr 
tmm  A.  8.  ilAlow-iw,  to  km  or  .bellow. 

HALLOW,  V.  s.    To  worship,  to  purify, 

-iNo.     to  sanctify,  to  separate  ttom  eoii- 

-If  AS.     mon  use ;  to  consecrate,  to  dedh 

cate,  to  devote. 
A.S.  Malglan;  D.  HetHake%;  Ger.  £«%>.' 
8w.  Hel-ga ;  Dan.  -dffer.  Ihre  obserrei  tf  df. 
Diada  kuelge,  a  holiday,  that  the  werd  (M^ 
was  withoat  doubt  left  among  that  peopte  by  tb 
Goths.  Wach.  says,  that  Ger.  EmUgn  upita 
(quantum  potest)  colere.  puifsre,  lanctfieu^ 
segregaze  ab  usu  vulgari,  consecrsre,  (Mkm 
devovere.    Un- 

HALLUCINATE,'  v.  -ioN.t  Met-T» 
offend  against  the  light  of  resson ;  to  Udt* 
der,  to  err,  to  mistakew 

*Broium.    ^BoyU. 

L.  Almeinari,  allueiuari,  or  koUveimri;  rf  » 
certain  origin.  Yoss.  enumerates  TstloiMetpa; 
and  adds,  that  he  fbllows  thoee  who  deiiTe  i  Im; 
i  luce  aberrare,  or  rather,  ad  lueem  offimdeit. 

HALO,  s.  A  circle  sometimes  appeung 
round  the  sun  or  moon.  "  Ibis  U»  ii 
made  after  this  manner :  between  the  bt^f 
of  the  moon,  or  any  other  star,  oA  m 
eye- sight,  there  gathereth  a  gron  tfj 
misty  air,  by  which  air  anon  our  ^ 
Cometh  to  be  reflected  and  difiused:  m 
afterwards  the  same  Incurreth^  upon  ^ 
said  star,  according  to  the  exterior  oimb* 
ference  thereof  and  therenpon  sppetRAl 
circle  round  about  the  star,  wtocli  biM^ 
there  seen  is  called  halo :  ibr  thatitsewj 
that  the  apparent  impression  is  close  w 
that,  upon  which  our  sight  so  enUiged,  v 
is  before  said,  doth  hUV'—HoUaUPMs!^ 
L.  Halo;  Gr. 'AXwr.  corona,  sen  dmlt*. 

HALM,  s.    Straw,  stubble.  _ 

D.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  ft  8w.  H^m ;  AS.  Bum 
firom  hdeu,  cavare,  to  hoDow.— ITadk. 

HALSE,  or  Hawse,  e.  «.     To  *«*  «i 

Halser,  or      halt  up.   And  HaUerth-V^ 

Haussr.  which  hoisteth  or  kabA  s^ 

that  wherewith  any  thing  is  heUitd  oi  mii 

up. 

Kins,  cans  a  kaUer,  a  rape  wheRviAjiig 
or  boats  are  towed  or  haled  alon«t  ««»•  *5 
or  river.  And  a  halaier,  he  which  **''*^ 
dfBweth  a  ship  or  barge  alenfit  tbe  '|7^'[* 
rope.  I  know  not  (says  8k )  whetto w^JJ 
Hauuer,  to  raise  up,  because  thronga  <■«*!*! 
the  anehor  is  hauM  up ;  (<.  e.  hoitei,  tf  MP" 

Su)    And  8ir  T.  More  uses  the  #.  To  hemt.  ^ 
OISB. 

HALSE,*  11.  f.  To  halse,  (D.  Sebi»,yr 
sen  ;  Sw.  Haka8,)'~io  embrace,  to  ** 
round,  to  throw  the  arms  round,  the  »»*  5 
and  cons.  "  to  salnte,  to  sslute  •»■ 
reverence."— -Tyrv.    'Chancer.   P^^- 
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,  IX,  k  8v.  JMib  fli0 
Um  sBd  Wacli.)'»fkoin  Go. 
tenere,   siutiiMio,   to 
bfiomie  the  »aeik  upholds  or  sua- 


HALT,  9.  odL «.  -INO.  To  hold,  to  stop  or 
t^j;  met  to  hesitate ;  to  stop  or  stay  in 
the  gait,  in  the  free  action  of  the  limhs, 
ani  tints,  to  Uwip,  (qv.) 

OSB.  HmUer,  Sk.  says,  perhaps  ttam  A.  B. 
HmUam,  Tetinen,  tenere ;  to  make  a  kmU  ;  from 
Gsr.  MMru,  tenere,  to  hold,  l.e.  ctumre,  to  stop. 
Ibfikx^  that  SaU  (classed  by  him  with  the  a«w.) 
it  the  fasperadTe  of  A.  8.  Betdd-wij  to  hold,  (qv.) 
cod  Bieeas— 4udd,  stop,  (ss  when  we  say,  Hold 
7W  hsnd,)  keep  the  present  situation,  bold  still, 
ifm  Gee  JMI  iuUUmt  in  D.  StiU  kpmdm.) 

HALTER,  r.«.   /foltor,  tiie  t.— that  which 
kaUeih  or  kMetk,  or  causes  to  halt  or  stop ; 
thai  which  holdeth  or  keepeth. 
To  haUer, — ^to  confine,  contain  or  bind, 

'^  or  with  a  haiter.) 

HALYARDS,  t,  I  e.  Hak-yvrdB,  yards 
ftr  Jhciiii^. — Sk.  The  ropes  (says  Falconer) 
I7  which  sails  are  hoisted  or  lowered. 

HAM,  &  A  Aoai  or  hawUet, — a  place  where 
•LET,  a.  V.  people  come  or  assemble 
-mino,  «L  St.  together,  whether  house  or 
;  Aeir  heme ;  or,  as  anciently  written. 


e  part  where  the  leg  and  thiffh 

and  meet ;  the  thick  part  of  the  thign, 

it  meets  or  wdtee  with  the  body. 

tiaim:   A.&  Mam;    D.  Hmmme ;   Ger. 

>-8ce  SptL  Jun,  and  Waeh, ;  who  have 


JriMcn  largeljr  upon  this  word,  but  have  over- 
_  Jrikcd  A.  S.  HanUan,  coire,  to  come  or  go  together. 

BUMA'DRTAD,  a.    So  called,  because 
■«Aif  aie  bom  and  die  4fui  ffus  Zpwri,  timul 
■#M  fitgrembme,  together  with  the  oaka. — 
Asfc    See  Deyad. 

jB&HATE,*  ad.     Hooked ;  from  Hamu, 
\4hook.— *i»fi  Berkeley,     L.  Hamatue. 

iDLKELED.'ad:  Abated.  Perhaps  from 
lib  A.  S.  HameloM,  poplitibus  scissis  muti- 
Iwa  Sk.  And  Tyrw. — to  hanutrtMg,  to 
Mt  off  (See  Ham.)  Mine,  says, — Ham- 
9ng  of  dogs  is  q.  hamehatding,  i.  e.  keeping 
M  Asms,  by  paring  their  feet,  so  aa  they 
eannot  take  delight  in  running  abroad. 


HAMMER,  «.  s.  -ma.    To  hanuner  is— 
*  ti»  strike  or  driye,  to  beat,  to  knock ;  met 
t§  inwe  or  beat  into  the  head,  to  work  in 
head  or  brain ;  to  work  carefully,  pain- 
r«  ineffeetually  at 

eloth,  or  hammer- box  eloth, — 

to  eoTer  tiie  6ox  in  front  of  the  car- 

IB  which  a  hammer  and  other  imple> 

to  prevent  or  remedy  accidents  in 

were  pot      Since  called  the 


.  Daa.  ft  Oer.  JTmbma*  ;  8w.  Ht..  _. 
*iNrt,  ss  the  etymologists  obsenre,  eoramon  to 
a  As  northern  langusges ;  and  fbr  the  origin  of 
I  Hbtj  rcsoft  to  the  Or.  or  fleb.    It  may  be 
A  8,  jy^jM  fan,  to  come  toftether;   and, 
,  flhat  whieh  drives  or  strikes  together. 
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HAMMOCK,  f.    Abed— swung. 

8p.  Hm^maem;  Fir.  -omc.  In  D.  Hemo-maii 
Sw.  Heng-maUa  ;  Q9T.  HaHg^matte;  Dan.  Han^e- 
matte.  The  D.  Ger.  8w.  and  Dan.  seem  obviously 
oomp.  of  Hang  and  Mat^  qd.  a  wtat  humg^  we.  for 
a  bed  or  place  at  rest ;  but  Hamaea  Is  said  to  be 

HAMPER,  Hanaper,  «.    Now  app.  to— 
A  kind  of  basket,  adapted  for  package. 

The  Fr.  ffanap ;  Low  L  JTanopiu ,  is  a  cup,  or 
Boblet,  tnm  the  A.  8.  Stun,  also  a  cup,  or  gobiet. 
Hanaperium^  a  large  vessel,  or  a  place  for  storing 
or  packing  cups  or  goblets,  (recondendis  hanapU.) 
— 4See  Men.  and  Du  Cangw,    Mins.  says,  Howtper, 


HAMPER,  V.  e.  6en.~To  impede,  to 
hinder,  to  fetter,  to  shackle,  to  perplex,  to 
entangle. 

It  seems  to  be  of  the  same  origin  with,  and  to 
be  used  as  equivalent  (though  met)  to,  Mmm€l* 
or  MamUe;  L  e.  to  Aoai-sIHa^,  or  Uune  the  Acou. 

HANCE,*  V.  -INO.  L  e.  Enhance,  (qv.) 
To  raise,  to  elevate. — *  Chaucer. 

HAND,  «. ».  '*  Aan^,— that  lonb  by  which 
-ER.  things  are  taken. 

-FUL.  "Handle,  or  hand-del, — a  small 
-LE,  0.  #.  part  taken  hold  oV* 
-LESS.  Hand, — that  which  takee  or  holds, 
-LINO.  — is  extended  in  its  application 
-Y,  ad,  to  that  (gsn.)  which  acts  or  per- 
-iLT.  forms,  guides  or  manages — any 
-INE88.  act  or  performance,  any  work  or 
workmanship;  and  is  transferred  to  that 
which  is  taken  or  held  ;  to  the  act,  or 
agency,  or  agent,  the  guide  or  guider,  ma- 
nager or  management,  worker  or  workroanp- 
ship ;  and  further,  to  the  manner,  or  means, 
or  measure,  the  state  or  condition,  as  com- 
pared with  the  relation  of  the  hand  to  the 
body. 

To  hand,  the  e. — to  tske,  or  hold ;  also-^ 
to  do  any  thing  with,  or  which  may  be  done 
with,  the  hand ;  to  move  any  thing,  or 
perform  any  motion,  sc.  with  the  hand. 
(App.  met) 

Handy, — of  or  pertaining  to,  performed 
by,  the  hand ;  manual ;  expert,  experienced, 
with  the  hand;  dexterous. 

Hand  is  much  used  pref.,  e.  g.— 

Hand  or  handy-craft, — i.  e.  crafty  work 
done  by  hand ;  manufacture. 

Hand-fatt, — that  by  which  the  hand 
fastens  or  holds  fast ;  gen. — fast  hold. 

Hand-kerdiirf, — a  kerchief,  (qv.)  used  by 
the  hatuL 

Hand-matdf^ti  maid  who  waits  or  attends 

at  hand,  about  the  person. 

Oa  Mmndmi  A.8.  ft  8w.  Mamd;  D.  Band, 
hani;  Ger.  Uandt  hendi;  Dan.  Moande;  from 
A.  8  Ment-an  ;  Ger.  Henden ;  8w.  Httnia^  capere, 
to  take.  Wsch.  is  persuaded  to  prefer  this  e^m., 
quia  manuM  in  coipore  hunaao  est  natnraie  et 
unicnm  eapiendi  instrumentum :  the  v.  (Hen4en) 
he  derives  flrom  L.  Hendert^  (used  only  in  compo- 
sition,)— ^whieh  In  Teehe's  opinion  is  just  the  re- 
verie of  the  troth.  Bee  Pain.  Fors*  Mis-  Over- 
Ua-  Under-    Also  Pre-hend. 

HANDSELL,  v.  «.  A  sale,  gift,  or  deli- 
very  into  the  hand  of  another ;  a  taking  or 
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receiving  in  hand ;  app.  to  the  fint  deli- 
very or  receiving;  to  a  first  using;  to  a 
delivery  or  receiving  as  a  pledge,  or  ear- 
nest, of  something  to  follow. 

To.  handieUy^io  use  or  try  the  use,  to 
try  experimentally ;  to  try,  to  make,  expe- 
riments. 

Dan.  Hand-*el ;  D.  -ghifte;  A.  8.  -«#fcn  ot-^Un, 
manclpatio,— «putting  over  into  another's  hand^ 
or  possession.  nenc»  cnxx  HandtOL—Som,  Comp. 
of  hcMd  and  nlian^  vendere.  dare.  Bamdsell  Is 
equiv.  to  hand-fijt,-^un.  And  see  JamUton  and 
Tooke. 
HANI>SOME,  ad,  v.*  Dexterous,  cle- 
-LT.  ver,  skilful;  cleverly  or  skilfully 
-NESS,  done;  and  thus,  further,  suitable 
or  well  adapted,  convenient  or  becoming ; 
suiting  the  state,  or  condition,  or  rank; 
graceml,  liberal,  noble. — ^ Donne. 

Hand,  and  tenn.  •oim,  (qv.)  D.  Hand-tatm, 
(having  «om«  qualities  of,  or  tame  qualities  as, 
M«  hand,)  dexter,  manu  promptua,  dexterous  or 
kand^y  prompt  or  ready  with  the  Aontf. 

HANG,  V,  To  append,  depend,  impend, 
-ER.  or  suspend ;  to  fix  or  fasten  to,  in  a 
-INO.  dependent,  a  pendulous  state  or  po- 
-BT.  sition :  to  rest,  or  remain  in  a  de- 
-ifAN.  pendent  state;  in  a  pendulous,  or 
hovering,  or  elevated  state ;  as  if  incum- 
bent upon,  or  supported   by,   sometliing 

above. 

Go.  Hahan ;  A,  8.  Hangman,  pendere,  suspen- 
dere ;  D.  ft  Ger.  Hang-en ;  Sw.  -a ;  Dan.  -«r.  Jun. 
derives  from  Go.  Hauh^  high.  See  Haiix, 
Haumch.    Be-  Over-  Un-  Under-  Up- 

HANGER,  «.  "  A  short  sword,  so  called 
because  it  is  hanged  to  the  side." — Sk, 

D.  Hanghert  puno  de  xomft  pendnu  ;  hangher- 
ken,  gladiolus  qui  a  femore  tuspenditur. — Kilian. 

HANK,  s,  ».*    To  hank  is— to  hang. 
A  hank  of  thread, — as  much  as  is  handkyd 
or  hanged  together.     '*  The  bodye  hankyd 
upon  the  crosse." — *Hoper. 

Lye  thinks  maybe  from  Isl.  JSTanii:,  vinculum; 
Sk.— from  To  hang;  and  Tooke,  that,  "to  have  a 
hank  upon  any  one,  is,  to  have  a  hold  upon  him ; 
or  to  have  something  hank,  hankftd^  hanged^  or 
hung  upon  him."  To  hanteh,  in  the  Bible,  seems 
to  he  the  same  word,  k  softened  into  leh :  *'  Thov 
shall  roare,  and  hantthe  vp  the  pray,  [lay  hold  oQ 
and  no  man  shall  recover  it  or  get  it  from  them.*^ 
See  Haumcb. 

HANKER,  V.  -iNO.  Met— To  hang  about, 
stay,  or  remain,  hanging  or  loitering  as  in 
suspense ;  to  loiter  or  linger,  as  unwilling 
to  quit ;  to  long  after  or  for,  to  keep  or 
continue  in  a  state  of  longing. 

Sk.  says,  Hank,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  used  for  an 
inclination  or  propensi^  of  mind,  fh>m  the  e.  To 
hasHft  qd.  to  hang  or  hanker  after. 

HAP,  V.  Ray :  To  happet — to  cover  for 
warmth,  from  heap,  I  suppose,  to  heap 
clothes  on  me. — Robinson.  More*»  Utopia, 

Happing, — a  coarse  covering,  a  rug  for 
abed. 

Hapharlat, — a  coarse  covering  made  of 
divers  shreds. — BarefeAhiearie.  Sk.  doubts 
whether  the  word  be — nostris  linguae  civis. 
Haphariot,  a  coverling  for  a  servant,  is  a 
very  old  word. — Brocket, 
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HAP,  V. «. 

-LESS. 

-LY. 

-P-EN. 

-Y. 

-ILY 


HAB 

iToip  (8k.X  a  very  ooBunon  wBid  la  Uaedadiii^ 
fipom  A.  8.  Heapian,  oamolaiei  qd.  itngoUien* 
mulaie. 

Any  thing,  something,  thit 
comes  or  falls  into  our  hold  or  poi> 
session,  any  thing  caught ;  chuoe, 
accident,  luck. 
Happy, — app.  to  those,  to  vko, 

or  into  whose  hold  or  possenun, 

-INESS.  good  comes  or  falls  ;  lucky,  or 
-lous.*  having  or  causing  good  lack,  wot- 
cessfltl,  fortunate,  or  having  or  canauf 
good  success  or  good  fortune ;  prosperooi. 
Happy,  (in  Prologue  to  Hen.  VIII.)~ 
is  equivalent  to  L.  Felix,  I  e.  propitwo^ 
favourable ;  qd.  causing  happine$$,  Ii 
Cymbeline,  happy, — happily  endowed;  at* 
complished. 

Happily,  as  H(^,  was  used  without  r* 
ference  to  good  or  bad  jbrtune;  aed- 
dentally :— perhaps. — *Chaueer. 

Ger.  Happen,  eontingere,  aocMerebeniTeliMi 
suocedere,— Wach.,  who  remarks  that  t^Jjy 
preserTe  the  -word.  Ger.  Happen,  afide  an^t 
Ger.  Ik  D.  Happeren,  prendere.  apprefcendere,  • 
seise  or  take  in  the  hand.  Fr.  Hapfitr,  to  otttt 
from  L.  Caper*.— Men,  All  probaUj  ftwa  M 
A.  S.  Hab-an,  to  have  or  hold ;  and  coaa.  to  ttli 
or  eatch  hold :  and  thus,  Hap  wiQ  aigniMV 
thing  had ;  and  (as  Inek  niao  does)  m  mf 
caught.  See  Habmab,  and  Hast.  Be-ONh| 
Mia-  Un- 

HARANGUE,  v.  s.  -eb.      SL  wrte 
Harang. 
To  harangue, — ^To  speak  aloud,  in  a  kwi 

sounding  voice. 

It.  Aringa,  arringo ;   Vt.  Haranpu;  Pj* 
Haranguer.     Sk.  thinks  it  may  he  ttm  Bf  i 
JLing,  because  assembUes  of  auditois  vciebcHIl 
rings  or  circles.    "The  word  (Tooke)  ia  njw, 
the  pure  and  regular  pati  p.  Hrang,  ^^ ^^^\ 
Hring-an,  to  sound,  or  make  a  great  aooad:  (•, 
HHno  is  also  used.)     And  Caaen.  aaya. 'Jr, 
rangue  est  un  discours  prououci  avee  «•*■*•  I 
de  volx.'"    And  see  Men.  on  the  Fr. »  B.»l 
and  Jun.  in  v.  Bank. 

HARASS,  9. «.  Tolaywastctoplnsig 
-ER.  and  as  Fr.  ilarMr,— to  tire,  or  t* 
-ING.  out,  to  weary  or  wear  out ;  to  ns,tf 

disquiet 
Fr.  Harauer.    M.  Lancelot  (aaya  Men.)  difW| 
from  Or.  Apairffciv.  pulsare.     Sk.,  perhaps  n» 
K.9.Hergian:   Ger.  Herg-eu;  S^.Berie;  » 
Hwrier!  to  harry,  (qv.) 

HARBINGER,  *.  App.  gen.  to-^A 
forerunner ;  that  which  comes  ^^^^[•vJ'J 
by  consequence,  announces  the  ipproio* 
something  else.  _, 

L.  Prodromus,  (an  anant-eoureur,  «**fS5| 
qd.  Ger.  &  D.  Herberger,  Le.  qui  sHcpI*»» 

iritio  prospicit,  one  who  looks  out  for  a**»«w,  m 
odging  for  another.— 5it.    See  Hkkbks. 

HARBOUR,  V.  s.  Gen.-To  leeuit* 
-AGE.  protect ;    to   receive  or  t» 

-ER.  under  protection ;  to  i«V»  «•■ 

-LESS.  main,  or  abide,  in  ■•cWj  " 

-BOR-ouoH.  shelter,  to  lodge;  to  sii)W« 
-ous.*  grant  shelter  or  Mfpog' 

^Bale.  ,  j.^ 

It  Al-hergo;  Sp.  -vergusi  Fr.  ^"1*''^' wiL 

Ger. -berg:   Sw.  -berg*,  -bergersj  UnH-'^ 
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(Sm  Hmmb.)  Vom.  derlTet  tmm 
Sw,  a  Mr,  exefdtBB,  an  may,  and  herg-en,  cus- 
triirev  lenrare,  oontiiiere ;  i.  e.  A.  S.  Btorf-an, 
hff^^  to  deftad,  to  secuxe,  to  fortify.  "  Here- 
4vfB  b  (Som.)  BtaUo,  maoaio,  a  ttation  or  atand- 
iBK  vbera  th«  armf  retted  in  their  march,"  i.  e. 
fa  Kcuritj,  protected ;  and  henbyHfon,  to  karb<mr, 
to  abide,  to  lodse,  to  quarter. 

HARD,  9.  of^  00.    "  Hardf  as  app.  to  ma  • 

-na       terial  robstances,  (says  Locke,) 

-LT.         IS  opposed  to  iqft,  that  being  gen. 

-Vfian      called  Aorif  by  us,  which  wOl  put 

-SHIP.      us  to  pain  sooner  than  change 

-T,  ai,     figure  by  the  pressure  of  any  part 

-IBBAB.    of  otir  bodies ;  and  that,  on  the 

-IBOOD.    oontrary,  soft,  which  changes  the 

-OiT.        iitiiation  of  its  parts  upon  any 

-CfissL     easy  and  unpainftu  touch.    Hard- 

-isr,*v,    nets  consists  in  a  firm  cohesion 

-nuvT.t  of  the  parts  of  matter  makinff  up 

Biases  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the  whole 

does  not  easily  change  its  figure."  (On 

Ann.  Underst.  b.  ii  e.  4i  s.  4.)     Hence  its 

anmeroas  consL  applications,  as  opposing 

ar  tesis^ng  the  motion  of  its  own  parts ; 

in.  as  opposing  or  resisting,  bearing,  suf- 

■ring  or  enduring ;  and  thus, — 

1.  Difficult,  or  that  can  or  may  not 
(easily)  be  done,  sc  be  compressed,  sepa- 
lated,  penetrated,  bent,  broken ; — as,  steel  is 
hgrdnL  Met  impenetrable,  insensible, 
stifid. 

2.  Difficult,  or  that  cannot  (easily)  be 
or  performed  by  labour  or  skill ;   be 

aaderstood,  be  learned: — as,  Oreek  is  hard- 
flrt  to  come  by ;  a  hard  task,  Ahard  road  or 
«iy, — difficult,  laborious,  toilsome. 

S.  Difficult  to  be  borne  or  sufi!ered : — ^as 
ft  kard  saying,  a  hard  season,  a  hard  case, 
— hanh,  rough,  rigorous,  severe,  unjust; 
hard  beer,  harsh,  rough;  i^hard  trot,  harsh, 
violent 

4.  Difficult  to  be  moved,  or  acted  upon : — 
•s  a  hard  man,  a  hard  heart, — a  man  not 
easily  acted  upon,  or  moved  by  kind  or 
food  feelings ;  and  therefore,  unkind,  harsh, 
•eme,  austere,  grinding,  oppressive. 

Sard  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 
hardjf,  or  rather  hardily  ;  as,  He  died  hard, 
ie.  tesolutely,  obdurately,  or,  sometimes, 
with  difficulty. 

Hard  by,— joined  hard  to,  i.  e.  dose  to. 

To  strive  hardf — \»  e,  laboriously,  vehe- 


To  harden^ — to  confirm,  to  fortify,  to 


Bardjf,  ad,, — enduring,  or  able  to  endure ; 
IbBi,  stout,  strong,  resolute,  bold,  daring, 
csoAdent,  assured :  hence  Hardily, — assur- 
«ihr,  eonfidently,  or,  (as  Tyrw.,)  certainly. 

To  hard,-^L  e.  to  harden, 

Bmdua  is  used  by  old  writers,  with  fool 
ftA--ftoUhardlxe,  i  e.  hardiness. 

tCisBctr.  t^S^Miwer.  Shak. 

Go.  Bonn  ;  A.  8.  Rtard  ;  D.  Bard  ;  Ger.  Hart  ; 
H.  Smrd;  Daa.  Board;  from  A.  8.  HeardHan, 
I,  •AirrAra,  dnrare,  indtirare,  darescere, 
Over-  Un- 
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HARE,  r.     To  hare  one  (Sk.)  is,  to  terrify, 

to  throw  into  a  consternation,  to  strike 

with  terrour.       «  The  poor  creature  was 

hared  by  the  counciL"— C&trendon.     *'  To 

hare  and  rate  them  is  not  to  teach  them." 

•'-'Locke-. 

From  Pr.  Barier,  to  harass  j  and  thia  tarn  A.  8. 
Bery-ian,  to  harry,  (qt.) 

HARE,  s.  An  animal. 
-BRAIN.  Hare-brained,  agreeably  to  the 
-BRAiN^El>.adage,  "As  mad  as  a  March 
-EDLY.  harer*  Sk.  derives  it  from  the 
n.  To  hare. 
Hare-lip,  labia  fissa,— a  lip  split  or  divided 
into  two  parts,  like  that  of  the  hare. 

A.  8.  ft  Sw.  Bara ;  D.  Baas,  haze;  Ger.  Bau; 
Dan.  Bar:  Jun.  suggests  A.  8.  Betr,  the  Aoir, 
referring  to  the  declaration  of  Pliny,  that  the  Aar« 
la  the  kairiegt  creature  of  all  other.  Wach.— A.  8. 
Bar,  eanua,  hoaiy.  Ihre,  from  Ger.  Bar-en,  cla- 
mare,  to  cry,  quod  hifaemo  tempore  acutiaalmd 
damat;  flrom  the  ahrillnesa  of  Ita  eries  during 
winter.  Qy.  the  v.  To  kare,  (qv.)  and  the  name 
given  to  the  animal  becauae, — or  from  ita  terrors 
when,— AarWed,  or  paraued  by  karritrs. 

HARE-BELL,  *.  The  Eng.  Hyacinth, 
(Sk.)  so  called,  I  believe,  because  its  con- 
cave and  pendulous  flowers  appear  in  shape 
to  resemble  a  bell. 

HARK,  V.  To  hear,  to  listen,  to  take  or 
receive  at  the  ear.     See  Hearken. 

HARLEQUIN,  s,  v.  A  comedian,  be- 
cause he  much  frequented  the  house  of 
M.  de  Harlai  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.  of 
France,  is  said  to  have  first  received  this 
name. — See  Men. 

HARLOT,  V.  s.  ad.  A  hireling,  a  hired 
-RY.  servant  or  attendant,  a  low  or  base 
-iZE,*t;.  person,  male  or  female;  now  con- 
fined to  females  who  prostitute  their  bodies 
for  hire. 

Harlotries,  Tyrw.  interpreta,  ribaldries, 
sc.  such  as  hirelings  or  low  persons  practise 
or  delight  in ;  and  Wiclif  renders  the  L. 
Scurrilitas,  Harlotrie. — *  Warner. 

Quasi  whoreUt  vel  horeiel,  L  e.  meretricula.— .SA. 
And  Tooke  bellevea  that  harlot  la  merely  horelet, 
the  dim.  of  kore; — the  common  application  of  the 
word  waa  to  malea,  merely  aa  peraona  receiving 
wagea  or  hire.  Bore,  or,  aa  now  written,  tchore, 
la  the  past  p.  of  kyrau,  to  hire.  8ee  Who  as,  and 
Varlst. 

HARM,  V.  s.    To  hurt,  to  mischief,  to  in- 
-FUL.  jure,  to  wrong;  to  cause  loss  or 

-FULLY.       damage. 

-LESS.  A.8.  Trmian,  jerman,  hsarman,  Isd- 

-LBAS-LT     ^'**   nocere;   our  modern  a.  Hmrm 
~~  waa  in  A. 8.  Trmth,  or  jermth,  i.e. 

-NESS.  whataoever  karmeth  or  hurteth ;  the 

third  pera.  aing.  of  the  e.— 8ee  Tooke.    Un- 

HARMONY,  s.    The  fit  or  apt  union  or 
-ic.  connexion  of  parts ;  in  concord- 

-ics,  s,      ant  proportion ;  in  agreement  or 
-ICAL.        correspondence ;  in  musical  pro- 
-ICALLY.    portion  or  concord. 
-lOUS.  Ft,  Bartnonie ;   It.  &  Sp.  Armonia: 

-  lOUSLY.     ^*  Jformonia  ;  Gr.  'ApMowo.     Mnaicia 
ita  dlcitur  eoneentus  ;  ae  propria  ita 
~I8T*  vocatur  apta  omnia  commiaaura  ac 

-ISE,t^.-ER.compagea,  ab  Ap/io^Mi  Quod  ab  A^/ior, 
utl  hoc  ab  opM,  apto.—Vos*.    Dia-  En-  In-  Un- 
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HARNESS*  IT. «.  Gen.— To  drew  or  Air- 
nish,  to  arm :  also  to  equip  with  kameUf  or 
the  furniture  uaed  for  draught  horses. 

By  7  Richard  11.  c.  18,  "  Launce-gaies 
armors,  and  other  harmet  whatsoever  are 

prohibited  upon  paise  of  forfaiture/'  &c. 

Fr.  MamoU ;  It.  Jr-nitt;  Sp.  •»<«;  Gcr.  JSTor- 
-niMch;  D.  -noM  ;  8w.  -itisk;  "Law  L.  Harmaadka^ 
which  Hiekes  thinki  meani  armour  for  the  head 
or  ikull,  Arom  the  Go.  Quarmei,  the  tkuU,  (Gram. 
Franco.  Theot  p.  9S.)  Waeh.,— that  it  la  either 
the  A.  8.  /rM,  or  Welsh  Haiarm,  both  aifniiying 
•ftm,  the  metal  of  which  ktfmeu  or  armour  is 
made:  and  supposes  the  word  to  have  had  Its 
orlgio  in  the  times  when  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
began  to  coTer  the  body  with  iron.    Un- 

HAROW,*  V.  Fr.  Haraud,  or  Haro,  or 
Haroit — to  cry  out  upon,  or  make  hue-and- 
cry  after. — *  Chaucer,  Spenser. 

Tyrw.  who  refers  to  Du  Cange,  (in  t.  JSTorocp,) 
and  Hickee  (Or.  Fr.  Theot.  p.  98)  rather  believes 
It  to  have  been  derived  ITom  Mr,  altus,  and  ««, 
elamor,  two  Islandie  words,  which  were  probably 
once  common  to  idl  the  Scandinavian  nations. 
(And  see  Todd's  5peiw«r,  vol.  lit.  p.  4 IS,  Note. 
Also  Coi.) 

HARP,  V.  «..  A  harp, — a  stringed  instru- 
-ES.  ment  of  music. 

-INO.  To  harp,  —  to  play  upon  the 

-IST.  harp, 

-siCHORO.  Met  to  strike  upon  the  same 
atring,  to  touch  repeatedly  upon  the  same 
subject,  to  rest  or  dwell  upon  it,  to  touch 
or  affect 
A^S.  $.  Hettrpt,  tarpa ;  A^8.  v.  Htarpiau ;  Ger. 
irp/e;  D.  Dan.  ft  Fi 
8p.  ft  Low  L.  Harpa. 


$.  Harpfe;  D.  Dan.  ft  Fr.  Harp*;  It.  Arpa;  8w. 


HARPOON,  s.  Now  app.  to— A  javelin 
-p.iN(MRON.  of  iron,  with  a  sharp  triangular 
-GONER.        point,  barbed  like  an  arrow. 

L.  Harpiigo;  Fr.  -on;  Or.  *Apra7i|,  aro  rov 
apwaC-etVt  quia  quicquld  prehenderet,  raperet  The 
iuvention  of  the  harpagon^  harpoon^  or  grapple,  is 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  Pericles. 

HARPY,  s,  App.  met  to  a  rapacious  or 
ravenous  plunderer  and  devourer;  an  in- 
satiate extortioner. 

Gr.  'Apwvieu ;  L.  HarpuUtt  so  called  from  their 
lapaclousness ;  fh>m  the  Or.  'Apvaf-civ,  rapere. 

HARQUEBUSS.  -ier.  See  Hackbut, 
and  Arquebuse. 

HARR,  V,  To  stand  out  of  harre  (Gower),— 
out  of  place  (see  Here);  out  of  order,  (see 
Jamieson,  in  v.  I^,) 

HARRAGED,*  j><.  Perhaps  intended  for 
harassed,  or  harried. — *FtMer. 

HARRIDAN,  «.  One  Aarrte<;,--«nd  thus 
toiled  or  worn  out 

Co«.  says,—"  HarideUe,  a  poor  tit.  or  lean,  ill- 
lisvoured  Jade."    FTom  the  e.  MarrUr,  to  karrp. 

HARROW,  V,  s.  As  the  v.  To  harry,  L  e. 
-ER.  To  waste  or  lay  waste,  to  spoU,  to 
-INO.  plunder;  to  disquiet,  to  disturb,  to 
toil  out,  weary,  or  wear  out;  and,  cons.,  to 
overpower,  to  subdue;  to  vex,  to  disturb, 
to  break  or  tear  to  pieces. 

Sk.— «'  By  him  that  Aerowerfhell"  (I.  e.  Christ); 
from  A.  8.  Herg^n,  vastare,  (to  Aorrf  ,)  verbatim, 
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per  eum  qui  vastavlt  (L  e.  devkit  iafens).  iai 
Lye  observes  that  Harrma,  in  Chsnosr,  is  lie  mm 
as  ifarry ;  and  henee,  (he  adds,)  poksps,  the  aoM 
was  transferred  to  the  tool  or  instnmuat  wt& 
which  land  Is  broken  into  smsUer  psits.  Ifr. 
Steevens  says,—"  To  kmrrom  is  le  osaqoer,  d 
subdue.    The  word  is  of  Bsxen  srigia.* 

HARRY,  V.  To  lay  waste,  to  blander; 
and  as  Fr.  Barier,^to  tire  or  toil  oat,  Iq 
weaiy  or  wear  out ;  to  vex,  to  disquiet 

A. 8.  Sergian,  (Le.  ker-ig-cn;)  Gcr.  J7cMi; 
8w.  -ia;  Fr.  Harier.  Ihre  intetprets-bello  tf> 
quern  infcstare,  derivinf  it  from  hmr,  sa  snqL 
The  A.  8.  Hergkmm  (see  SemMw)  is  »  vsstai«^4»> 
llare,  dirlpere,  depnedari ;  to  waste,  er  1st  viiNb 
to  spoile,  to  plunder,  to  ikany.*  %atEtn%h 
JamJeson ;  Habs,  Hakass,  Hvaar. 

HARSH,  ad.  Troublesome  or  diitieui^; 
-LY.  rigorous,  rough,  grating,  autm^ 
-NESS,   morose. 

Dan.lE8w.irar<ib.  Anciently  vrltteDJIaniilif 
and  not  Improbablv  frmn  the  e.  to  Urrgj  to  lO, 
to  molest,  to  trouble. 

HARSLET,  Haslet,  «.  Fr.iXutiZ^r- 
the  inwards  of  a  beast ;  as  an  hog't^sii^ 
calf's  gather,  sheep's  pluck,  &c— Grf. 

Sk.   is  inclined  to  derive  Fr.  HutOki  (M 
seems  strangely  to  doubt  the  eziitenee  of  ■_ 
word)  from  Fr.  Stute,  a  spit ;  because  thsM  kM 
tines  were  usually  fastened  together,  sad  ia  Ml 
state  dressed  or  cocked  upon  a  tpU,   Asi 
Haiille  in  Men. 

HART,  s.  Hart's-horn.    An  anlauL 

HarUhom,—"  They  [the  honu  of  ttl 

sta^]  abound  in  ammonia,  whiek  k  ds 

basis  of  the  spirit  of  kartthams  ^^ 

remains  (after  tlie  aalts  are  extraeled)ki«| 

calcined,  become  a  valuable  ailiiii^ ' 

fluxes,  which  is  known  by  the  bum 

burnt  harUhom." — Pemtmi. 

A.  S.  Heart;  Ger.  Hir$ek;  D.H4at:  Ou^fHt 
Hjori.  Jun.  derives  from  Heori^  eor;  ssd  tUM 
it  app.  to  the  animal  from  die  largcn 
tlmorousness  of  its  kmri.  Wach.  fron  Or. 
homed,  from  the  size  of  its  hvrm;  aad  Ite 
A.  8.  Heorod,  a  herd,  becauM  they  feed  or 
in  ktrds. 

HARVEST,  V.  s.     Harvest,  accor 
the  etym.  will  first  be  used  to 
Ripened  com ;    and  be  then  app>  to 
season  for  the  ripening  and  reaping  off 
to  the  gathering  of  any  produce,  of  toy  I 
produced  or  gained ;  to  the  produce  tfj 
lUelf 
Harvest  is  much  used  pie£ 
A.  8.  Hmrtest;  Waoh.  from  (So.  i£^ 
and    A.  8.  Fon,  capere.      T.  H.  (In 
HerlhOt  whom  the  ancient  Germans' 
pro  VetU ;  and /mK,  qd.  TeetSB  seo  tmm^^ 
tas,  sen  dies  festl.  8k.  himself  is  iocSaiilll 
and  futum.  qd.  ftttum  sen  ftstivilsi  stfr 
The  A.  8.  ffar-^n,  caneseere,  to  gxov  «s 
hoary:  and  w«itmiant  fruetiflcare,  teMir| 
duee  fruit,  (ezprasaing  by  their  suiiipew^. 
whitening,  and,  consn  the  ripenJagecae^l 
of  the  earth.)  seem  to  present  a  puio  ttdl^'| 
factory  etym. 

HARUSFICRS.    SeeAEUsrtt 

HASH,  V.  s.     To  hack  or  chop,  to  lf^\ 
pieces ;  to  cook  or  drew  meat  lo  *t  ^ 
A  hash,  met^app.  to  t^BgiJB^J 
dressed  up  anew.   SeeToHAC«,i»«^ 
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HASK,*  «.  The  OloMarist  to  Spenser  aayt, 
**  A  hagke,  is  a  wicker  ped  (basket)  wherein 
they  use  to  carry  flsh."  Mr.  Todd,  in  his 
note  npoD  the  passage,  eites  an  instance  of 
the  usage  of  the  word  from  Davison's 
PoemL  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  it  may  be 
from  the  Sw.  Hwast,  a  ruah. — *  Spenser, 

HASP,  f. «.  A  hold  or  fastener  (for  a  door, 

tii  ibr  other  puposea). 

A.a.ir<ifii,  a  lock,  a  katpt  JEr«p»ia«,  to  lock, 
toifl9.-nfcM.  Qa.  Heape;  Sw.  Ba*pe;  Low  L. 
Bmpot  wUA  SpeL  calls— recinaculam  quod  posti 
aidn  ttMctit.  Sk.  and  Jan.— from  the  Or. 
'Arriw,  mtOarm.  Wadi. — from  Gor.  v.  JStb-en^ 
(0*.  jffa^^i ;  A.  8.  Babhan^)  tenere,  to  hold  or 
keep;  Bon  immediately  from  Ger.  Happen.   See 

HASSOCK, «.     App.  to — A  support  for 

ike  fcel^  made  of  straw,  or  rather  of  rushes. 

tacaloi  ODgfBsti  Sw.  ffmau,  Jnneu,  a  rash, 
md  mck,  a  Mdt.  But  S  w.  JSTvom.  It  A^.  Hwttt, 
•CBtia  (lee  To  Whxt)  ;  and  the  whole  plant  ap- 
IMi  to  kive  been  called  Has$oe  (lee  Harritc^t 
onaiwUoa  of  England  >»  aad  may  have  been  so 
tdid  horn  the  tharpnesa  of  its  ed8es.>*Palenun 
Ham  atnniBeum,  saya  Skinner. 

'Haste,  v,  $»  To  move  or  act  speedily  or 
•IB,  t.  swiftly ;  to  aooderate,  to  add  to,  to 
-Ksza.  tDcrease  the  speed  or  swiftness, 
-T.  the  velocity ;  to  quicken. 
-AT.  Hoitifj  met. — having  the  feelings 
-mm.  or  pasaions  anickljf  excited;  pas- 
•ores.    sioDate,  precipitate,  rash. 

BeHt^Mr^Ft.  Haetweau^  hatthel,  "  an 
AsKhV  W^c  oir  peavt  A  «ooi»-r^  apple ;" 
aun  eommonly  app.  to  peas,  as  green- 
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D.  BaatUn ;  Ger.  Hasi-en ;  Sw.  -a  ;  Dan.  ft 
I  «.   The  A.  8.  e.  is  written  Efatan,  e/ttian,  " 


ao- 


t,  fcstinaie,  contendere ;  to  luuten^  to  make 
^Ml*  leipeed  or  make  hmtU  to  go,  to  atrive,  to 
^thtnetK  eanMstly.** — iSoai.  The  Ger.  Dut.  Sw. 
>iA  Fr.  sMoar  to  he  the  aame  word,  with  the 
tsriNian  of/  and  addition  of  the  aaptrate,  and  the 

flf  « into  a.    En-  Over-  Un- 


XAT,i;    Something  raised  or  he4wed,  sc. 

upon  the  head ;  a  cover  for  the  head. 

^yP-  Waeh.  from  Ger.  JSTfiiea,  tegere.  Ihre 
■»  A.8.  JTfriM,  to  hide.  Sk.  says,  A.  8.  fftet ; 
fler.  Hmi;  D.  Hotd;  Sw.  HaU;  Dan.  Hoi;  from 
Oct.  Jaifli;  D.  Hotden;  to  guard,  to  protect ; 
**Q>"ie  it  jnotaeta  ftcan,  wind,  sun,  and  rain. 

a'*M<  «  Bcm'd,  tlie  pMt  p.  of  ir«nw,  (AS.  Heef- 
aMf  ia  Tooke's  opinion,  formed  aood^  Haif 
Mml.  And  thna  Hoi  will  be  the  paat  tenae, 
« |a« p.  «r  the  aame  e.  sa  Hmd  Itaelf  ia:  and 
MSM^  Hmd  doM»  acmething,  any  thing  heaved 
*HNd,  as  tlie  head  upon  the  shoulders,  the  hat 
fm^i^eU. 

I  V^R^i  V-  9'  -BK.  To  quicken  (sc  into 
■*)  ^  incubation :  to  foster ;  to  cherish ; 
^Wood  over ;  to  give  birth  to. 

^y>a^"ftam  Oer.  ffaektUt  to  cut  or  iloeA  to 
wm;  liMBiiBs  hiida,  when  tiMy  exclude  their 
JPi  Aoe*  aad  bnak  the  sheUa  with  their  beaka. 
S^^Vh  To  haieh  chickens,  est  ezcludere  pullos, 
JgM  (he  hen  break*  Che  shell,  (ee.  to  aet  the 
Jvat  Ubeity.)  8k.  and  Wach.— from  Ger. 
^w^  Hatmearc,  laeuhaie ;  and  thia  from  A.  S. 
2  *!P'°>  ^f^  ^^  addition  of  the  aspirate.  JB^ 
y  **fc*  may  both  be  from  A.  8.  Bm-ian,  to 
to  quieken ;  to  foster,  to  cherish.    I7n- 
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HATCH,  «.  0.  Com.  app.  to^The  fast- 
ened half  or  part  of  a  door,  the  other  part 
being  thrown  open :  the  door  (which  shuts 
down)  in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  p.Qniniimi<i4)ting 
from  deck  to  deck,  or  deck  to  hold. 

To  be  under  hatches,  (met)-^to  be  put 
down  low,  under  cover. 

A.  S.  ffaea,  pessulus,  a  bar  or  bolt  of  a  door; 
whence  ffatekt  as  buttery  kaieh;  becaase  usually 
barred  or  bolted.  Belgia,  Heek,  (Som.)  frwn  D. 
HeckteUf  apprehendere^  tenere ;  to  hold  fast.  The 
hatckea  of  a  ship,  (Mins.)  so  called,  "  because  they 
fldi  to  like  the  kateh  of  a  door." 

HATCH,  s,  V.  -iNo.    To  cut  or  carve,  to 
grave.    Fr.  Hdcher,  to  hackf  or  cut     Un- 

HATCHEL,e.  -LiNa.    Also  written  jHif^ 
chel  and  HUehelL    See  Hackbll. 

HATCHET,  <.    That  which  (a  tool  which) 

hacks,  outs,  or  chops. 

Fr.  ITocAe,  haekeUei  Ger.  Hateeke.  Brnnne 
has  the  old  word  Hachet  from  A.  S.  ^oecoa,  to 
AaeJI  or  cut    See  To  Hack. 

HATCHMENT,  a.  A  corruption  of  M- 
ehievenuHt,  or  Achievement,  (qv.)  App.  to — 
Any  sign,  ensign,  or  monument,  of 
achievements  performed;  and  com.  to  the 
coat  of  arms  suspended  in  the  front  of  a 
deceaaed  person's  house. 

HATE,  0.  a.    App.  as  the  Fr.  HdUr,—'*  To 

-PUL.  loathe,    detest,   abhor,    spight, 

-puUiY.      malice,  repine  at,  bear  iU-will 
-PULNES8.   unto." — Cot. 
-LESS.  Go.  Sat-jan;   A.S.  -a»,  -ion;   D. 

-EB.  Haeten;   Oer.  Hagien;   Sw.  Hala; 

Dan.  Hadef ;  which  some  etyms. 
-RED.  derive  from  L.  Odriaee.    The  A.  8. 

IfaMaa,  is  to  heat  aad  to  kate;  and  Jun.  says, 
"  from  Has,  (hot,)  ealidus,  (whence  I  think  Hat- 
ion  formed,)  the  A.  8.  have  taken  their  Htie^ 
odium,  rancor,  malitia.  and  alao  Hatkeortt  ira- 
cundtts,  and  Haikeortn$tj  iracundia,  ezcaodes- 
centia."  By  the  same  metaphor,  are  the  words 
incense,  in/iame,  tsc  app.  to  the  human  paaaiona. 


HAUBERK.    See  Haberqeoiv. 

HAVE,  e.    To  hold  or  keep ;  to  possess  or 

-BR.        obtain;  to  enjoy  the  tenure  or  pos- 

-INO.      session;  to  take  or  receive  it;  to 

-LESS.*   attain  or  procure  the  possession ; 

to  seek  or  require. 

Have  iifter  him,  at  him,  with  him;  are 
elliptical  expressions,  equivalent  to — I  will 
have,  or.  Let  us  have  or  keep  after  him ;  i.e. 
follow,  pursue.  I  will  have,  or,  Let  us  have, 
— a  blow,  a  hit,  an  aim,  a  trial  at  him  or  it 
I  will  have,  or,  Let  us  have,  or  keep  (in 
company)  with  him ;  attend  him. 

Has,  contraction  of  hav-es. 

Hath,  contraction  of  haV'Sth. 

Hadf  contraction  of  hav-ed. 

Han,  contraction  of  Aotr-en.  Kot  im- 
common  in  Wiclif,  Chancer,  Oower,  &c. 

*Oower. 

Go.  Haban;  A.8.  Habban,  kmlani  Ger. Haben\ 
D.  H^ben  \  Sw.  Hafwee  ;  Dan.  Haver,  to  ikoee,  or, 
as  anciently  written,  iokab;  Ft.  Avoir;  li.Avere; 
Sp.  Haber.  All  (say  the  etymolMists)  from  L. 
Hab-erer  Tooke,-~that  the  L.  is  Irom  Go.  See 
Havt,  Havbh,  HAVioua,  Hap.    Be- 
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HAVEN,  t.  That  which  holds  or  contams, 
-ER.*  sc.  ships ;  a  port,  a  harhour. 
-ET.t  *Carew,  fHoUimhed.  XHoUatuL 
-LESS.}  Dan.  Sa9»^'  D.  Ha-vent  G«r.  -fen;  Fr. 
-«r«;  A.S.  Saf-en^  from  Habban,  to  haw  or  hold, 
to  contain:  quod  (Jon.)  Inpntem  navlum  ntime- 
nim  capiat  ac  teHeai.  Tooke, — Sewnt  haven, 
pa§ip.ot  Htave. 

HAVER-SACK,*.    Tt.  Havre-sac,  a  hag 

of  strong  coarse  linen,  used  mostly  to  carry 

provisions  on  a  march. 
HAUGHT,*ai    Written  anciendyjHa«<- 

-r.         ein  and  Hautain.      High;    lofty; 

-i-LY.    high-minded,  proud,  disdainful. 

-NESS.    *Udal,   Spenter,   Shak. 
Fr.  Santtain,  haulaint  It.  AlH-ero;   8p.  -«o; 

from  Fr.  ffauU,  hauti  It.  ft  8p.  Alio;  and  these 

fitmi  L.  Altutf  high. 

HAVIOUR,  *.  i.e.  Behaviour,  (qv.)  man- 
ner of  having,  holding,  or  keeping;  con- 
duct; cons,  good  conduct,  good  manners. 
It  is  now  only  used  hy  imitators  of  antiquity. 

HAUL,  V,  i.  e.  To  hale,  (qv.)  or  pulL 
Haul  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  «.  in 
some  editions  of  Thomson,  (Autumn,v.  547.) 
Over- 

HAUNCE,  *.  Udal  seems  to  apply  this 
word  to^the  raised  or  upright  post  of  the 
door :  "  They  sprynkeled  the  thrasholde 
and  haunse  of  the  dore."  See  Hamce,  and 
Enhance. 

HAUNCH,  *.     App.  to  — That  part  by 

which  the  lower  limbs  are  hanked  or  hanged 

upon  the  body  or  trunk.     Used,  as  in  Shak. 

(met)  as — the  rear. 

Fr.  Hancke ;  It.  fr  Sp.  Anea ;  D.  Haneke.  Jun. 
says,— from  Gr.  Aykmv,  which  signifies  any  flexure 
or  bend  of  the  limbs ;  and  Men. — A^icfi  for  afKmv* 
Tooke,— that  it  la  the  past  p.  of  Hang-an  to  hang; 
meaning,  simply,  hanged. 

HAUNT,  V.  *.  To  pursue,  to  follow  after, 
-ER.  to  keep  in  the  steps  of  or  in  company 
-iNO.  with;  to  keep  in  or  frequent  the  same 
place,  by  habit  or  custom;  and  thus  to  ha- 
bituate, to  accustom,  to  practise. 

Haunt,  8.  (Chaucer,)— practice,  practical 
skill :  "  Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche 
an  haunt.** 

Fr.  Hanter.  8k. :  from  A.  8.  JSTm^-oa,  to  pur- 
sue, to  hunL  Jun. :  immediately  from  Bng.  v.  to 
hunt.    Un- 

HAVOC,  v.  s.    To  destroy,  to  desolate,  to 

waste  or  lay  waste. 

Sk.  and  Jun. — from  "  that  crud  and  rapacious 
bird,"  the  hawk,  (qv.)  in  A.S.  called  fft^foc.  The 
words  may  have  a  common  origin. 

HAUT-BOY,  *.  The  natural  treble  Hn 
Music)  to  the  bassoon,  as  the  names  imply, 
— haut  bois,  high  wood ;  bat  sfm,  low  sound. 
Fr.  HauUboU.  an  hoboi*  or  hobop. — Cot.  Sk. ; 
Hoboiee,  a  musical  instrument,  tnm.  Fr.  ffauit- 
boie,  qd.  ligna  alia,  vel  altum  mmantia  /  and  Sal- 
masius  is  to  the  same  efl^t.    See  Mem. 

H  AUT-GOUT, «.  A  high  or  strong  (jgutt) 
taste  or  savour,  accompanied  by  an  odour 
ascending  from  the  palate  to  the  nose. 

A  word  (Sk.)  lately  bestowed  upnn  us,  from  Fr. 
Un  haut  gouti;  sapor  altua,  i.  e.  vehemens. 
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HAY 

HAW,  «-  -THORN.  A  tree ;  the  frmt  of  it 
A  haw,  (AS.  Haga,)  is  also-a  place  Ae^frf 
round,  or  inclosed,  (so  also  a  Hay,  ^) 
and  is  app.  by  Chaucer  to—a  fam-yaid^t 
church-yard.     See  Hough  in  Jamieson. 

A.  S.  Hagan  ;  the  flruit  or  betry  of  the  k«HA«i 
tree,  (A.  8.  Hag-thorn ;)  so  called,  aays  ScOLtai 
its  usually  growing  in  kedgee,  or  its  um  ta  te 
making  ot  hedges.  From  A.  8.  Hfg-ia»,  mfin,  to 
hedge,  or  inclose  with  a  hedge.  , 

HAW-HAW, «.  Saidtobeared^plieiiiM 
of  haw :  a  hedge  or  fenee,  thongfa  none  ii 
visible.  Walpole  gives  the  fouowing  a^ 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  word:— "XW 
capital  stroke,  the  leading  step  to  lU  A* 
followed,  was  (I  believe  the  first  thoodt 
was  Bridgman's)  the  destrucUon  of  m 
for  boundaries,  and  the  invention  of  fou&t 
an  attempt  then  deemed  so  astoniduB^ 
that  the  common  people  called  than  Af 
Ha*s  I  to  express  their  torprise  tt  Indj^ 
a  sudden  and  unperceived  cheek  to  ^ 
walk."     But  see  Ho. 

HAWK,*.©.     ToAa«;*,-tohoU,oridrt 
-EH.     hold,  (as  the  hawk  does;)  to* 
-INO.  with  the  hawk.  ^ 

A.  8.  Httf-oe  i  D.  Haviek  ;  Ger.  BeM;  M 
Hoek;  Dan.  Hbg.    It  seems  (Wach.)  tofcwj 
name  from  Hoeing  or  Holding,  ut  Aec^^ 
Acciniendo ;  and  thus  to  be  from  A.  S.  Mem 
Ger.  Hob-en,  to  have  or  hold.    Voss.  (in  ».  i 
piter,)  derives  Ger.  Habbik,  from  Ger.    — 
(itself  probably  frtim  Hob-en,)  arripei^ ' 
dere,  to  seise,  to  seise  hold.    See  Hap. 

HAWK,  V.  -ER.      As  hawkers  tutj 
wares  from  place  to  place,  and  oy  Aen 
sale.  To  hawk  is,  cons.— To  carry  ' 
from  place  to  place ;  to  expose  to 
public  view. 

To  hawker  is  used  by  Butler. 
Hawkere  (Sk.)  are  so  called,  because,  Ukt 
wandering  about,  they  hunt  fi»r  gain  or  W 
Ger.  Hoker,  Wach.  calls  propota,  »  »*» 
derives  it  from  Get.  Auehen,  A.  8.  -*«***aJ2 
to  increase,  because  he  sells  for  nio«  ■» 
first  traders,  or  vendors. 

HAWK,  f».  Hawing.    To  force  up  on 
any  thing  noisily  from  the  throat 

Hawk,  (Sk.)  from  Ger.  ^aac***,  8J*»«»^ 
he  and  Wach.  agree  is,  vox  4  loiio  fcla 

HAWSK    See  Halse. 

HAY,  *.     That  which  hedgeih,  in 
or  surroundeth. 
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A  net,  by  which  rabbits  or  other  , 
were  inclosed,  and  thus  caught,  •*  • 
called  a  hay.     See  Min*.  ^^ 

Ft.  Huge;  ^' Hoeghe!A.9.H^.^^^\ 
into  f ,)  a  hedge  or  haw,  (qv)  ^^Jgf  i»^ 
Heg-ian ;  Ger.  Haeghen,  sepire,  to  inclo«i  w^' 
round. 

HAY,  *.     Grasa  *«w-en  or  nrf.     ^^| 

*iRO.      iHay«v,— cutting  gw».  ""^ 

-WARD,  hay,  sc  fit  for  store  or  we. 

Go.  Haui  :  A.  S.  Heg,^  big  ;  D.  J^^X\ 

GvT.  Heu;  S^.  Hoe.     Ca«inj»«»Vj!?iSJ« 
gramen.    Jun.  sap,  Ihre,  and  a  giwjJTJ- I 

foQowers,— from  D.  Houwen;  fler-Pfr 
to  cut.  Quid  enim  est  foBnum.  nW  gre^ 
^Wadi.    A.8.  HeawioM,  to  kern,  9 «t. 


HE 
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HAT,  t.  To  dance  tbe  Aoy,  (Sk.)  from  the 
Fr.  Hmft  a  kedge,  (or  hay,)  in  oibem  ad 
igunin  tepit  choreas  ducere ;  to  dance  in 
a  dicutt  to  the  fonn  or  figure  of  a  hedge  or 
iof.  (See  Hktdigtbs.)  The  P^.  have  a 
dmoe  which  they  call  Olivette*,  hecaiise 
fetbtmei.  after  the  gathering  of  the  olive*  ; 
the  Bay  maj  take  its  name  from  a  similar 
antom  upon  getting  up  the  ^^-harvest. 

Mr.  Douce  oheerves  on  Shak.  that  the 
Btf  was  a  dance  borrowed  from  the  Fr. ; 
nd  that  it  is  classed  among  Brawl*  in  tbe 
Orchwogtaphie  of  Thomaa  Arbeau. 

HAZARD,  ff. «.  To  hazard  (as  com.  app.) 
•ABLE,  ia— To  put  or  place  at  risk,  sc.  at 
-n.  risk  of  oanger  or  loss ;  to  risk,  to 
-0C&  expose  to  chance  ;  to  renture 
-Br.      rtthly;   to  game. 

ft.  AaMnIc ;  It.  A»mtrOf  com  ;  Sp.  A  tar  ; 
Uv  L  Awardim.  Men.  tnees  from  L.  TeiMra, 
|i  TtmtrOf  iMm,  aara,  tutara,  azxardo,    Vn- 

HAZE,  V.  *,  To  thicken,  to  become  cloudy 
-T.  or  gloomy ;  sc  threatening  rain ; 
•mu.  to  misle,  to  drizzle. 

B^ufi:  It  texer, — it  mftlet,  or  rains,  small 
aia.  8k. :  fttfsy  weatlier, — aer  nebulosai  et  caligi- 
I,  I  dooAj  and  f loomy  atmptpbere ;  and  sog- 
tht  Ocr.  HoMsem,  to  haU;  from  the  dlsagree- 
BM  of  inch  weather.  It  it  not  improbably 
flw  the  A.  S.  Hm*-4aM,  to  be  hoar$t,  (the  r  has 
M  keea  intruded  either  into  Ger.  D.  or  Sw.) 
Aww  bdag  mpf.  to  the  fhiekneu  of  tbe  voice,  and 
'i«r  t»  the  tkUkme$t  of  the  atmosphere.  To  kane, 
fto,  will  mtmn    as  aboTe. 

JiAZEL, «.  -LT.     Hiaxal,  Haxelly,  (iq>p.  to 

•Mloiir— e.  g.  haxelly  mould,  hazelly  loam,) 

fte  eolour  of  the  heezel-nut,  that  is — brown, 

sfi  light  brown. 

A.  8.  Ba$l^  kml-mmlu  ;  D.  Hostler  ;  Ger.  -tl ; 
Ite.  ft  8w.  -Mi.  Wach.  with  leu  truth  than  in- 
pnhy,  hi  the  opinion  of  Hue,  asserts — that 
and  is  met.  the  calyx  of  the  nut,  from  A.  8. 
I^mJ;  that;  and  that,  from  the  calyx,  the  fruit 
SiA  Ike  tree  reoelTe  their  name.  Tbe  A.8.  Saui, 
■a  tseas  to  consider  as  a  derivatiTe  (or  dim.)  of 
Mat,%kMt,{qj.) 

HE,  pro.  Go.  Ha  ;  A.  S.  Be  ;  Ger.  Hee  ; 
D.l^;  Sw.  Am;  Dan. /TonJ.  As  the 
pt.  Itf  (qT.)  so  ^s  is,  by  our  old  writers, 
•pp.  to  the  fon.  and  neat,  as  well  as  to  the 
out.,  and  to  the  pi.  as  well  as  to  the  sing. 
^  ituo  doubt  from  a  similar,  if  not  from 
the  nme  lource  with  It,  or  Hit,  (or  Het, 
^  w  vai  the  word  anciently  written ;)  and 
had,  u  It  had,  one  uniform  meaning,  war- 
**>>^  tbe  uaages  to  which  it  has  been  app. 
Tooka  hss  shown.  It,  The,  and  That  to  have 
tteh  oniform  meanings;  and  from  the 
frindple  he  has  estaUished,  a  necessary 
ctMe^oence  is,  that  the  other  pro*,  had 
^^  aho.  The  and  That  he  contends  to  be 
pvti  of  the  same  word,  the  A.  S.  The-an, 
^J^t  to  get,  to  take,  to  assume ;  the  first 
mg  the  imp.,  the  second  the  pa*t  p.  of 
™t«*  It,  or  HU,  or  Het,  he  considers  to 
■•  Hht  pott  ]i.  of  the  A.  S.  tiat-an,  nomi- 
■ttt;  and  to  mean  nominatum,  the  taid; 
^metma%  perfectly  corresponding  with 
^^  use  of  the  word  It  in  our  language. 
A  oonjectore,  at  least,  may  be  admitted, 
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that  He  was  formed  from  some  part  of  the 
same  word,  aa  the  application  and  usage 
of  He  and  //  were  precisely  the  same ;  and 
the  difference  between  them  now  is  no  more 
than  what  arises  from  their  being  restricted 
gramnutically, — He,  to  words  mas.,  and  // 
to  words  neut  Tyrw.  has  noticed  some  of 
the  (to  modem  ears)  peculiar  usages  of 
He,  in  all  ita  cases,  for  It     But  see  Who. 

R.  Gloucester : —  "  He  (i.  e.  England) 
stands  as  an  isle."  "  He  send  to  wyte  (to 
know)  whether  he  (they)  wished  peace." 

IL  Brunne : — "  Heo  (L  e.  the  queen)  with 
poison  slew  her." 

Chaucer: — "Else  long  may  Ae  (t  c. 
labour)  not  long  endure." 

HEAD,  9.  *.  That  part  (of  the  body,  or 
-ER.  any  thing  else)  which  is  heated, 
-FUL,  *.  raised,  or  lifted  up,  above  the  rest. 
-LESS.  It  waa  anciently  written  Heved, 
-LONG,  and  (in  P.  Plouhraan)  Hefd. 
-Y.  It  ia  used  emph. — aa  being  the 

-INESS.  chief  or  principal  part, — for  the 
-SHIP,  whole  body  or  person ;  also,  for  the 
contents  of  the  head;  sc  the  brains,  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  the  thoughts ;  cons. — 

Tbe  chief  or  principal  person  or  thing, 
the  leader,  guider,  director,  commander ; 
the  leading,  guiding,  directing,  or  com- 
manding place  or  station ;  the  highest 
place,  the  first  place,  forepart,  front,  height 
To  head  is, — 

To  lead,  guide,  direct,  or  command ;  to 
nuike  head,  to  keep  hec^  forward,  to  front 
or  face,  (to  affront  or  confront,)  to  advance. 
To  gather  head, — 

To  gather  means  to  make  head;  force  or 
power  to  fit)nt,  or  face,  or  advance.  To 
give  head, — 

To  give  up  the  restraint  upon  the  head ; 
to  give  liberty  to  advance  at  speed.  To 
head  is  alao — 

To  behead,  L  e.  to  take  off,  cut  off,  strike 
ofi^  the  head. 

To  hetid  up, — to  put  on  the  head,  sc.  of 
a  eaak  or  vessel. 

Head-land, — a  cape ;  land  raised. 

Headlong,  (anciently  also  written  Head- 
Ung,) — head  forwards,  sc  without  care  or 
caution,  precipitate ;  heediesB. 

Head'*trong,  cons. — resolute,  self-willed, 
obstinate. 

Heady, — heedieBB,  giddy,  precipitate  ; 
rash,  violent ; — ^acting  upon  .the  head,  caus- 
ing giddiness,  dizziness,  stupor.  And  see 
Giddy. 

Head, — L  e.  chief,  principal, — is  much 

used  pre! 

Go.  Hanbilh ;  A.  8.  Heafod,  hoofed,  heofnd^ 
htafd :  D.  Hoofd ;  Oer.  Havfei ;  8w.  Hufwttd  ; 
Dan.  Hoved.  Jun.  derives  firom  Or.  K-c^Xq. 
Wach.  derives  Ger.  Houbtf  part  hominis  ntblimiM, 
from  V.  H^en,  levare,  erigeie,  tollere  in  altum. 
Ihre,— Sw.  Hnfwud,  from  Hof,  high ;  H(^wa^  to 


raise  on  AiaA.  Tookc, — Head  is  heav«d,  heavd, 
past  p.  of  the  v.  To  heave,  (as  A.  8.  Heaf-od,  was 
pan  p.  of  Heaf-an,)  meaning,— as  above.  Be- 
Poro-  Over- 
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HEAL,  «.  f.  or  Hslb,  v.  To  Aeo/, — to 
-BR.  cover}   to  be  or  cause  to  be 

-iNo.  whole  or  sound ;  to  close  up. 

Health.        to  care,  to  rtcaotr, 
-PUL.  JHeo/,  or  HtU^  is  used  as  a  «. 

-FULLY.        by  Chaucer,  Gower,  &c. 
-FULNESS.     HeaUh,—"  That  which  healeth, 
-SOME.  or  maketh  one  to  be  HaU  or 

-T.  whole." — IVwikf. 

-ILT.  *Bp.  Taylor.    ^Bp.  HaU, 

-1NE88.  Oo.  HaUfan  ;   A.  S.  HtsUtn  ;    D- 

-LESS.*  HtUn;  Gvc.Ht^len;  Syr.Hel-a: 

r  Ka>MBa>  •  ^•"*  ■*^»  •»»*«»  integraiB,  to  make 
-uuiBnBBv.  ,oun4  q^  whole ;  perhaps,  tayi  8k. 
-IST.T  tmm  A.  S.  Heimm,  tegere,  to  oorer ; 

quia  (le.)  qiUB  i  chiruigis  tanaatur  dcatxloe  eiau- 
dnninr  et  oSiegitntur;  hecanse  (wounds)  huUtd 
Iqr  the  surgeon  are  eloted  and  eovered  hy  a  scar. 
And  Jr«a/M  (Tooke)  is  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the 
V.  To  k«le  or  Am/.    See  To  Hblx.    OTtr-  Un- 

HEAP,  V.  t,  -T.    To  throw  up,  to  lay  up, 

in  heaps,  or  raised  and  elevatea  masses ;  to 

accumulate,  to  pile.     Om.  -£R. 

A. 8.  Seap-ian;  Ger.  Hiqf-tn;  D.  Hoop-en; 
Dan.  H^ ;  ttom  A.8.  HBaf-mi ;  Oer.  Seb-eH^  to 
A«ave  or  raise  up,— /an.  and  ITooik.    Up- 

HEAR,  V.  To  have  or  receive  feelings  or 
-ER.  sensations  by  the  ear  ;  to  feel  or  be 
-iNo.  sensible  of  sounds ;  cons,  to  use  the 
-SAT.  ear ;  to  hearken,  to  listen,  to  sttend 
to  sounds  made,  to  what  is  spoken. 
To  hear  ill  or  well,  (B.  Jonson,)  like  L. 
Male  aut  bend  audire,  and  Or.  Ev  ^  kokus 
ojrovciy, — ^to  hear  a  good  or  ill  character  of 
themselves,  to  have  a  good  or  bad  charac- 
ter, to  be  well  or  ill  spoken  of. 

Hearsay, — any  thing  heard  to  be  Hdd, 
which  we  hear  others  say :  report,  rumour. 
The  V.  To  hear  (differing  ftt>m  the  s.  Bar  <m\j 
In  the  aspirate)  is,  in  Go.  Htnt^am  ;  A  8.  Hpr-an ; 
Ger.  Horen;  D.  Uoor-en;  Sw.  Hoerm;  Dan.  j/tfr«r; 
Vr.Ouir;  8u.0yr;  It.  Udire;  L.  Judire.  See 
Eae.    Be-  ifis-  Over-  Re-  Un* 

HEARKEN,  o.  -er.  To  hear,  to  give  or 
lend  ear,  to  listen,  sc  to  sounds,  to  words 
spoken. 

A.S.  ffeorenian;  D.  ffareken,  horcken,  auaeul- 
tare,  to  give  ear  to.    See  Hahk. 

HEARSE,  V.  s.  At  present  only  app.  to— 
**  An  ornamented  carriage  for  a  corpse," 
fonnerly,  (Mins.)  a  monument  or  empty 
tomb  erected^or  set  up  at  the  monUi*s  or 
year's  end,  for  the  honourable  memory  of 
the  dead. 

To  hearse, — to  lay,  to  bury,  in  a  hearse  g 
gen.  to  bury. 

Hearse^  (Tooke,)  past  p.  of  A.  8.  o.  Hpretam, 
omare,  phalerare,  deeorare.    In-  Un- 

HEART,  0.  f.  Heart,  the  «.  is  app.  to^ 
-EN,  f .  The  seat  or  source  of  life :  the 

•EMER.'  seat  or  source  of  the  passions, 
-LESS.  feelings,  thoughts,  affections; 

-LESSNESS.  to  these  themselves;  to  the 
-EDNEss.  being  in  whom  they  exist ;  the 
-Y.  seat  or  source  of  good  and  ill ; 

-ILT.  to  the  vital  part« — vitality,  life, 

-INESS.  spirit,  courage,  strengtn ;  to 
•IST.*  the  central,  or  chief,  or  prin- 

cipal part. 
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HEA 

To  heart,  or  heevtemf  is—to  eneomge^ 
to  animate,  to  invigorate ;  to  give  or  tH 
life,  spirit,  courage,  strength. 

Heartedt  seated,  deeply  fixed,  itond, 
treasured  in  the  heart. 

Heart  is  much  used  pre£ — ^Beaau  ^  J« 

Go.JSra<rto;  A.8.  JSTeorto;  Ger.lTcra;  IXArf; 
Sw.  Hier-ta;  Dan.  -<e.  IL  StiemheiiDlas  (an 
Wach.)  deduces  all  ftom  the  Sw.  «.  Hfra,  ^ 
Sorra,  er  Hmera^)  movere,  to  move;  {tokmrmf^m 
aooonnt  of  the  perpetual  wifai  and  agitsoai  rf 
the  kemrt.  Wach.  adds,  that  he  inds  bo  sstk  \ 
root  apud  Saxones  et  Ftanooa.  (Bee  VsA  k 
w.  Herst  and  Horen^  ageie.)  Jun.  tdh  nv* 
some  think  that  Heart  is  derived  Iron  kerit  La  , 
hard,  dunut  because  we  owe  the  dmretiae  et  Ml 
to  the  continued  motion  of  the  heart  Vs^a* 
marks,  that  Gr.  Hrep,  and  A.  8.  HeerU,  sn  )f 
metathesis  interchangeable.  TbeLCpf,Gr.K«^ 
Kopdco*  (1.  e.  Kcap3(o,)  e<mtain  the  radietl  er  m 
Ba,  and  6s.    Dis-  Un- 

HEARTH,  t.     The  place  or  ipot  s|mi 

which  the  fire  was  kindled;  now,underaiij 

immediately  before  the  grate  or  itoveh^ 

which  the  fire  is  kindled. 

AS.  Heerthe,  hevrA  peiU»y~-Her1ke,9E0A'\ 
me,  i.  e.  Terra,  Bmrth,  was  wovshippsd  ss  sffpMM  j 
by  our  northern  aocestors,  (see  TaeWu,  Ik  Ik^i 
bus  Ger.)  and  in  honour  of  her,  her  am 
given  not  only  to  the  place  on  which  die  i  , 
ire  was  kindled,  bat  to  the  whole  heass.  flt| 
Roman  Lor  was  used  in  a  similar  maBOd 
/an.  and  Wach.  in  tv.  Hearth,  and  fferlkei 
also  SpeL  in  v.  Harthpentty, 


HEAT,  v.«.  <' HmK  is  a  veiy  brii 
-BR.  tion  of  the  insensible  psiti  o(<kij 
-INO.  object;  which  prodnces  ia  ss  Ajij 
-LESS,  sensation,  from  whence  we  dcsM , 
nate  the  objeot  Ao*  /  so  what  in  oaf  mm* 
tion  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  Botbisf  M{ 
motion.'* — Locke.     And  the  9. 

To  cause  the  sensation  of  heat ;  to  ^ 
to  inflame ;  to  kindle ;  (met)  to  h 
to  give  or  cause  ardour,  or  fervour;  la»j 
kindle,  to  animate,  to  agitate,  with  wtmr 
burning  feelings  or  passions. 

Heat,  the  s.  is  also  app.  tcAs/ 
tinued  violent  efiTort  or  exertion;  it  a  I 
at  a  race. 

A.S.  H€et-a%,  hat-ian;  D.  Heet-fi  6a  M 
zcn;  Sw.  JTctto,  calefkcere:  Dan.  JMr.  m 
Hot.    Over-  Re-  Vn- 

HEATH,  f.  App.  to— A  plain,  or  liij 
-BR.  of  land  on  which  the  plant  oW 
-Y.  Heath  grows  i  to  the  plant  itodf :  m 
gen.  as  in  Bacon,  {heaths  of  rojemiyjy 
tracta  of  land  covered  with  planti»  ssAtvf 
with  the  hwSh, 
Go.  Haithpa;  A.  8.  ir«tt;  Ger.  EMs;9^ 


coruscus,  respMnaens.  raecnnwianwi^^^ 
from  Heed,  Le.  hi^i  qd.  terra  pelsitiflW 
eminenUer. 

HEATHEN,  a. od.    TbsBeatheti^ 
-ISH.  The  nations,  or  GentikM^ff 

-I8HLT.  tinguished  ftom  Jews ;  ft«""^ 
-iSHNESs.  lievers;  and  Uroi,a'ifeg<*^ 
-ISM.  a  Gentile,  or  Pagan  yawfflsfcjr 

-WE,  ».      t^heaihen  gods  j  an  Bnb«e*«* 
Chrtat 


HEC 
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GcL  Hrjfiefuni  Sw.  HeAniMg;  Or.  Ej^wicof ;  L. 
AMew;  from  Gr.  Ee^Mt,  ft  «ialio»;  App.  emph. 
to  the  c#i«(h  <»r  •aHmu  not  Jews.  But  You. 
«gaU fif  ctha  vord  a  northern  origin  (in  ▼.  Pamu^) 
Til.  fbe  Ger.  HeftUnen,  Iocs  agresdm,  iraprlmit 

ameiM  pknftf  J^ftoea  oveigrown  with  il«aM. 
ue  vhen  Cbe  Chriitian  religion  was  prevail- 
mg  ia  eidet,  tho  iftos  of  the  Btkniei  continued  in 
Ms  agmtilme.    And  see  Paoav. 

HEAVE,  IT.  «.  -iNo.     To  lift,  to  raise,  to 
thiow  up,  to  derate,  to  rise  or  swell  out 

(k.EafiaM;  A.S.  HeafAan;  D.  Btveny  htffen; 
9K,Rtbt%:  Sw.Haefwa;  Dan.  Haver,  levare, 
taOere;  to  lift  up,  to  raise.  The  root  is  probably 
fla  ft  A.a.  ITaM-aa,  A4e6A-«M,  to  have  or  hold,  to 
Ud  ifp.  See  Hbax>,  Harr,  Hzayxh,  Hoop, 
Hvpf,  HoTxi^HooD,  Hat,  Hot,  Hatew,  Ovan. 
Up. 

HEAVEN,  #.      App.   to— The  regions 
-Lr,adLsa.  rotted  aboTe  us;  the  mansion 
-usESi.      or  abode  of  God  and  his  angels ; 
-ns,*  a.      of  holj  persons.    Also  to  the 
tncRign  or  supreme  God ;  in  the  plurid, 
to  the  gods —•j?Bu  flow. 
Bewen  is  much  used  pre£ 
fem  A8.  «.  Hmf-ian,  to  raise,  (to  heao€,  qT.) 
mum  It  Is  placed  on  high,  or  because  we  raise 
«r«$et  to  contemplate  ii.—Sk.     And  Xooke: 
#«N«a,— sobaud.  some  place,  any  place,  Acavea, 
^mhtemA.  And  so  Vcntegan.    Un- 

«^VY,  V.  ad.      Weighty,  or  of  great 

-ni.    weight;  ponderous,  cumbrous,  op- 

•nrisi.  pressive ;    (met)    weighed   down, 

v^dewessed,  dejected,  sad,  or  sorrowful ; 

mM,  nirthened,  burthensome,  troubled 

V  trooblesome;    oppressiTe,    not   easily 

**^*  >lQ8lii^t  dttli,  stupid,  inanimate. 

AS.  Hmfif,  h^'ig.  gmvis,  (met.)triatls.  ir«a«y 
■vagiity,  (IdaB.)  because  keavji  things  must  be 
*«*«<opi    SeeHsAvs.    Over- 

HEBDOBiAD, «.     XJsed  by  ecclesiastical 

•*»Ai<.     writers  esp.  to  denote — ^A  week, 

-AfiCAL.  or  space  of  unen  days. 

^StUtmoif  Gr.  'B^a^oc,  from  ifiioftott  the 
icvnth. 

JttBEN,*.    Fr.  Jfoi^,— e6o«y,  (qv.) 

HEBETATE,  e.  Hebete,  as  the  Fr.— 
-iWB.*  «  Dull,  sottish,  witless,  blockish, 
jw».t  bhmt,  slow,  senseless,  heavy- 
«*iUi;  sIm>  dulled,  blunted."— Got 

Htheboe  has  the  authority  of  Martinius 
owenm— •£««,     iCogan. 
"-^dtiii  U  Hebtt,  doU.  Of  uncertain  etym. 

IgCATOMB,  *.  App.  to-A  sacrifice  of  a 
J**'*'  «wi,  and  gen.  a  hundred  of  any 
•■«  of  rietims  s  a  great  sacrifice. 
^Jv^Ms^swA*;  Gr.  'E«aTO|i>3fi,  ftom  ^Karo¥t  a 
P  ^'"Hsiid/Sow,  fte#,  anox. 

'  MCTIC,  otL  ».  Habitual,  or  consti- 
*^  tational ;  and,  cons.,  feverish, 
•'jB'T.   heated. 

^Jgfca  febrls,  JKTixof  vvpcTor*  an  habitual  or 
{S>;>^oosl  fever,  b^aiuse  It  is  er  rg  kUi,  in  the 
^«  «  «e  body.  *^ 

*^CTOR,  e.  *.  Hector,  the  brave  son  of 
"**«.  Priun,  appears  to  have  gained*  by 
^.T,  tradition  the  undeserved  character 
•**"•  of-a?am-glorious  blusterer,  a  bully, 
*M>gg«docio,  a  threatenerj  hence,— 
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HEED,  V. 

-FUL. 

-PULLT. 

-FULNESS. 

-LESS. 

-LESSLT. 

-LESSNBS8. 

-INESS.* 


To  Aec/or,— to  bully  or  bluster,  to  me- 
nace, to  threaten. 

HEDGE,  p.  s.  -ER.     To  inclose,  to  sur-  a 

round,  to  encompass,  to  circumscribe ;   to  ^ 

shut  or  fence  in  or  out;  also,  to  lurk  under 

a  hedge ;  and  thus,  to  hide,  to  conceal ;  to 

move  secretly,  to  get  off  or  away,  to  sheer 

o£ 

A.S.  He^Aan;  Oer.  Hatg-an:  D.  «.  Haeght; 
Sw.  Hag.    See  Haw,  and  Hat.    Un- 

s.  To  be  carefol  or  cautious,  to 
mark,  to  attend  to»  to  mind ;  to 
regard,  to  look  after. — *  Spenser. 

A.  S.  Hed-<in ;  D.  Hoeden  ;  Ger. 
HuUh.  "Cavere,  ctirare,  accnrare, 
attendere;  to  take  Jhcml,  to  have  a 
care  of,  to  attend,  mark  or  give  heed 
unto,  to  regard  or  look  to."— ^om. 
Heed  is,  probably,  a  cons,  usage 
otHead.    Un- 

HEEL,  9.    To  bend,  to  bow,  to  lean. 

A.8.Hgidan;  B.Helden;  Get.Haldm.  "A.S. 
Hylding,  curvatura,  a  bowing,  hooking,  crooking, 
bending,  or  inclining ;  a  leaning— as  we  say,  llie 
ship  heeiee,  when  It  lies  or  leans  on  one  side." — 
Som.;  so  also  Jun.  and  Sk.    See  HiLoiiro. 

HEEL,  v.*  f.    That  part  of  the  foot  which 

is  covered  by  the  leg.     To  heel, — 

To  use  the  heeb,  to  perform  with  the 

heele,  to  dance. — *Shak, 

A.  8.  Hele;  D.  Heele;  Sw.  Hael;  Dan.  Hat; 
from  A.  S.  Hel^Ht  tegere,  to  cover. — Tooke.  See 
To  Hklb. 

HEFT,  8.  I  e.  Ifa/i,  (qv.)  That  which  is 
hmfedt  hat^d,  or  he^tt  or  held. 

H£FT,«.  "Hrfts  are  heaumgs,  what  is 
heaved  up." — Steevene.  '*  He  cracks  his 
gorge,  his  sides  with  violent  hefts.*' — Shak. 

HEGEMONIC  AL,*  ad.    Leading,  guid- 

ing,  directing. — *GlanmlL 

Gr.  'Hye/iiOMKor,  from  nftfimv,  a  leader,  from 
47<i0'<^a<,  to  lead. 

HEIFER,  s.  The  name  given  to— A  fe- 
male calf,  from  the  completion  of  its  first 
year,  till  it  has  itself  borne  a  calf 

A.  8.  Heah'/ore,  -fur,  Juvenca,  bncula,  vitula. 
Of  uncertain  etym.  Written  by  Sk.  Jun.  and 
Mins.  Haiftr ;  and  Sk.  derives  from  heaK  high, 
and  Sore,  gressus,  a  step ;  utpotd  qus  ai/am  gTa< 
ditur,  i.e.  superM  incedit  toto  tarn  corpore  et 
comibus  adnlta.  Jun.  from  the  same, — AsoA,  and 
fare,  a  eoiruption  otfodre,  qd.  keak-Jvdredt  summft 
pastam. 

HEIGH-HO,  int.  UsuaUy  in  relief  of 
some  uneasiness. 

HEIGHT,  s.  Formeriy  also  written  Heighth 
-EM,  «.     and  Heygth ;  by  Milton,  IBghth. 
-ENINO.    To  heighten, — to  heave  or  lift  up, 
to  raise,  to  elevate,  to  extol,  to  exalt,  to 
promote.    See  High. 

Go.  Hauhitha ;  A.  S.  Hihthe.  Tooke  asserts  it 
to  be  the  third  pers.  sing.  Heafelh,  of  the  v.Heqf-am, 
cxtoUere.  to  heave  or  raise.  Our  other  terms  of 
admeasurement,  lengJA,  breadM,  wid/A,  depi*,  still 
retain  the  final  h,  probably  from  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  the  words  without  it. 
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HEINOUS,  or  Hainous,  ad.  Hateful, 
-LY.  detestable,  odious,  abominable ;  and, 
-NESS,  cons.,  wicked  or  atrocious  in  the 
extreme. 
Pr.  Hainevwt  ftom  haine,  hate ;  haine  from  katr, 
and  that  from  the  unased  odiret  (odiste,)  to  hate. 
—Mtn. 

HEIR,  ».  *.  The  first,  the  first -bom. 
-DOM.  Drydcn  uses  To  A«tr, — ^to  take, 
-ESS.  or  receive,  or  be  entitled  to,  as 
-LESS,  heir!  to  inherit. 
-LOOM.  And  the  *.  is  app.  to — one  who 
-SHIP,  tokes,  or  receives,  from  any  one 
deceased.  "  An  heir  is  he  upon  whom  the 
law  casts  the  estate  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  ancestor.  ....  An  heir-loom, 
or  implement  of  furniture,  by  custom  de- 
scends to  the  heir  together  with  an  house." 
— BlaekeUme.      See  Paravaunt, 

Pr.  Hoirf  It.  Strede,'  Sp.  -ero;  L.  Haret; 
which  (Jun.)  is  com.  derived  from  Gr.  'Aip-eiv, 
eapertt  to  take.  Voss.  leaver  alt  in  uncertainty. 
Though  not  derived,  as  suggested  in  his  Etymo- 
logicon,Yi:om  Her-us,  (qd.  bonordm  dominw,)  It  is 

{irobably  from  the  same  root.    See  Ea,  <«•«.,  and 
etterR.  Cb-lMf-Bx-heridatlon.  Also  En- Inherit. 

HELE,  V.  I  e.  Heal,  (qv.)  See  Hell, 
Heel,  Hill,  Hale,  Whole,  Hall,  Holl, 
Hole,  Holt,  Hold. 

HELIACAL,  ad,  -ally.  "  The  heliacal 
ascension  of  a  star  we  term  that,  when  a 
star  which  before,  for  the  vicinity  of  the  sun, 
was  not  visible,  being  further  removed,  be- 
ginneth  to  appear." — Brown, 

L.  Heliaeut,  from  Gr.  'H^iov,  the  sun. 

HELL,  «.  Any  place,  or  some  place, 
-ISH.  covered  over.  App.  emph.  to 
-ISHLY.  the  place  of  the  da^nned  ;  and, 
-ISHNE8S.  to — 

-WARD.      1.    An  obscure  dungeon  in  any 
-Y.  of  our  prisons. 

-HOOD.*     2.  The  dark  place  into  which  a 
tailor  throws  his  shreds. 

3.  A  place  under  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, where  the  king's  debtors  were  confined. 

Also  to  the  place  or  hole  to  which  those 
who  were  caught  in  the  game  of  Barley- 
break  were  brought 

Spenser  uses  HeU  as  a  v — *Beau.  8f  F, 

A.S.  &  Gex.Helle:   D.  Hel;  Dan.  Helved*; 
from  A.  S.  Hel-an,  Get.  Hullen^  to  cover.— 5ik. 
Wach,  8k.,  and  Tooke.    See  To  Hbls. 

HELLEBORE,  «.  -ism.    A  plant 

Ft.  'BlUhor-€:  It.  &  Sp.  -o;  L.  Heliebonu;  Or. 
'EXXtfiopOf,  wapa  to  Meiv  tij  0opa,  quod  esu 
interimat ;  if  taken,  Martin,  adds,  in  too  large 
a  dose. 

HELLENIZE,  v.  "  To  hellenize,  is  to 
-N-ic.  speak  Greek,  and  to  have  skill 
-I8M.  in  the  Greek  learning." — Ham- 

-IST.  fHond, 

-IST-ICAL.   Gr.  'EXX,»wt-«i-,  to  toUow  or  imitate 
-ICALLY.      the  Greeks. 

HELM,  V.  s.  To  helm, — to  put  on,  to  wear 
.ET.  or  use,  to  provide  with  a  helm  or 

•ET-TED.   helmet,  covering  or  protection. 

-TIERS.       A.S    D.  fr  Ger.  Helm:  Sw.  Hialm; 
Dan.  Hieim;  Fr.  Heaume ;  It.  Elm-o,  -eUo;  Sp. 
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TelwM,  almele ;  Low  L.  ITc/mvt.    It  !s 

enough  (8k. )  that  Helm  desceodi  from  hti-eu,  H 
coyer ;  that  which  eoveretk  or  protedeth,  le.  ikt 
head.    See  To  Ublb.    Re-  Un- 

HELM,  0.  «.  -s'-MAN.    Cons,  sad  met— 
To  steer,  to  guide,  to  direct,  to  manafe.   .  I 
As  heltn,  or  ketmet.  Is  the  highest  fSitoTte 
whole  armour,  so  the  helm  of  a  ship  is  tbeU|hert 
j>art  of  the  rodder.— 5*. 

itELP,  V,  I,    To  aid,  to  assist,  to  reliei^ 

-ER.  -ING.  to  succour ;   to  serve,  to 

-FUL.  fumish  or  supply  with,  sid,  i 

-FULNESS,  sistance,  or  mlik. 

-LESS.  Go.  Hilp-an ;  A.  8.  JTy^R,  U^i 

TPMirv  «"»•    D-  Belp-€m;  Oer.  in#«f 

-LESSLY.  g^    Hielp-a;  Dsn.  -er;  s4}Bfi4 

-LES8NES8.  aaxHisrL   The  old  pret.  sad  psri|>J 

-MATE.  is  Holp-e,  -en.    Co-  Un- 

HELTER-SKELTEK,  «r.  All  in  M*^ 

fusion,' or  tumult 

Sk'.  prefers  D.  Heel,  whoHy,— tef,  to,-sad^ 
ieren,  to  scatter.    Grose  says,  that  ktUv  « / 
(in  the  North)  is  frame,  order,  condition.  1 
Helien-kelUr,  a  comiplion  of  Ae//er.  tohssfci 
keUer,  order ;  t.  *.  hang  order,  or  fa  d«lr- 
order.    In  good  ktller,  (he  adds,)— fa  gw* '    ^ 
condition.  ^Keller  b  thought  by  T.  H.  (in  tt.) 
•  "be  culture. 

HELVE,*  f.    The  handle. 

*Bp.HaU.     Dmnpier.  . 

A.S.  Helf;  Ger.  ifeMc,  manubrium.  St  1 
Heald^att,  to  hold.    Still  common  to  Svim. 
Mooa. 

HEM,«.  «.    To*««i8— tobringi 
to  close  down  and  firaten  together ; 
(as  the  Ger.  H€mmen,)-^to  coDfiae,  toi 
round,  to  inclose.    The  hem  (sc  of  »i 
ment)  is — 

The  edge  folded  over,  or  douhW 
and  sewed  down.      Gen. — the  «og»' 

border.  ,. 

A,S.Hem.   Spel.  derives  J7<w,  domoi,  (.• 
Atom  Gr.  'Afifia,  faeeU ;  and  adds,  fade  srsir 
timenti  etiam  hodie,  the  hem,  ■PPdJf"^!, 
derives  from  the  same  Gr.  word.  o*"2J  -^ 
ire.    It  has,  probably,  the  same  oilgto  «» jj« 
L  e.  home,  in  A.  8.  Ham-ian,  coirs,  t9eomni 
together,  to  bring  together. 

HEM,  V.  t.    To  utter  the  sound—** 
D.Hemmen.   Simpliccm  eders  vocBm,-/ 
A  word  (Sk.)  fianaed  from  the  sound. 

HEMKJYCLE,  ».    Ahslfcir^       J 
Gr.  'H/iiKvicXot ;  from  nfuv9t,  hslf,  s«a  ««w| 
circle. 

HEMISPHERE,  *.  Half  of  s  ^ 
-ic.  or  globe ;  (in  Geometry)  "■ 
-  IC  AL.  such  a  efitere  is  divided  by  «  p"» 
passing  through  its  centre.  ^ 
Fr.  HSmisphire;  It  BmU^penh  •^.'iS 
-pherio!  l^mitpharium ;  Or.  'H/Mtf^-jSr  ' 
iiiiicw,  half;  and  vi^pa,  a  sphere  or  gioas.   . . 

HEMISTICH,  ».  -  AL.    HaK  of  s  f«*  I 

Fr.  HimUiiquei  It  ^^^1^  rh£m 
tliehium;  Gr. 'Hfu<rT«xiop }  fkwn  V*'"^  r 
vri%ot,  a  verse. 

HEMLOCK,*.    A  plant  ^ 

A.  S.  HemrUac,  hfmli^e,d^-    «»•  jj  ^ 
Mins.  say  nothing  about  the  origin.   «  "■ 
obtained  in  the  cognate  laagusgss. 


H£P 

BBMORKHAGE,    «.   -▼.      Sangiiinii 
enipdo»  a  breaking  or  burating  forth  of  the 

Uood. 

Pr.  Bimarrkmfie;  Gr.  At/ioppoYia,  iSrom  oIaio, 
fhi  Mn4  and  pinrvv-«(y,  to  break. 
HEMORRHOIDS,  «.  -boidal.      Also 
vritten  Emtndi,  (qv.) 

Saaguinia  fluxus,  a  flowing  of  the  blood. 

ft.  HimerrkeU* ;  It  Emorroidis  luHmmor- 
rktit;  6c.  Al^«|^cic ;  from  oiuo,  the  uood,  and 
pc'Uf.toflofr. 

HEMF.f.    A  plant 

'*"•    A.S.  Btiutp,  canabia;    Ger.  Hanf;   D. 
•T.     Hmmtp  ;  8w.  Havipa  t  Dan.  Homp  ;  which 

1.  CflMoM;  whence  Fr.  Ckanvre;  8p.  Caim«- 

HEN,  &    Now  app.  to  the  female  birds. 

A.&  Jr««,  a  hen;  Aon,  haaa,  a  cock;  Dan. 
BSk;D.ir«MM,  kiMM,  a  hen:  Aom,  a  cock;  Ger. 
Mmm,  a  hea;  km,  a  cock;  Sw,Haena,  a  hen; 
kmt,  a  ceek.  Ihie  obaerve8,^that  he  haa  aeen 
4m  c4rma  deserTing  of  notice ;  the  one,  that 
law  (a  cock)  it  tma  L.  Can-ere,  or  6r.  Xawttv, 
■irimtn;  u  It  ia  peculiar  to  that  Wrd  to.  warn 
mm  ef  their  duty  b^  their  noisy  crowing :  the 
tfhw,  that  Unt  u  firom  the  pr.  Aan,  he,  and 
Icea  from  tom  ahe,  (mt'  cfoxnyO  Jun.  auppUes 
iMflHR,  6r.  Ami,  the  TOcaUTe  of  ovaf,  a  king; 
VoM,  by  ifooope,  for  ovoara,  ntrge,  arise. 

HENCE,  on.  ff.     Very  ▼ariously  written — 
-lOtTH.        Hen,  HemiM,  Heime$^  Betmen, 
•PotwAROu    App.  to   the  time  or  place 
Iran  which  motion,   remoteneas,  or  dis- 
tnee  it  made  or  measured ;  to  that  from 
aiudi  any  thing  mowes  or  beg^s  its  mo* 
tin,  to  the  soivcet  origin,  cause;   from 
hoe,  ftom  this,  ae.  place  or  time ;  source, 
«%iB,  or  cause, 
l^dney  makes  a  v.  of  hence. 
A.  8.  ITemMiii,  -en ;  D.  Htn^  hennen ;  Ger.  Win  ; 
iiB  L,  HUu,  lay  8k.  and  Mins.    See  Thkv. 

HENCHMAN,  #.  -boy.     Gen.— An  at- 

.tndant,  a  follower. 

.  flL-Hmairjii^,  a  aenrant,  and  m«ii,  qd.  hine- 
waa,  or  kinu-mau.  SpeL— from  Ger.  /l«Mf«l,  a 
IV -hone.  Dra.  Percy  and  Blaekatone  aay. 
"HneftaMa,  q.  Aaiuidkmaif,  one  that  goea  hAimd 
«oth«r.  PadUsequua,"  sc.  atanda  or  followa  at 
Ml  AewM*.  And  SUevena  remarka  that  thia 
•lua.  Biay  leoeiYe  some  aupport  from  the  2d 
n(tor8hak.'a  Hen.  IV.,  where  kaunek  ia  used  aa 
•iniTdeBt  to  rear.  See  the  note  on  the  Mids. 
a.  Dr. 

HEND,  or  Hent,*  e.  To  seiie,  to  oc- 
conr,  to  hold,  to  take,  to  take  hold, 
daaeer  to  Fiurefcuu 
8k.— ffm,  keafm,  to  ettUk,  qd.  to  handt  (qv.) 
wan  pnheadere,  to  aeixe  with  the  hand.  A.  8. 
VtU-^m,  er  k«nk-^m^  to  catch,  to  aeise ;  in  which 
MM,  layi  I^Fe,  Chaucer  uses  lunUm  /  and  henier* 
|(o  raptoritof.  Prom  Htmd-an  ia  the  Lat.  Htnd- 
<rt>aaad  oniy  in  composition;  Pre-hendere,  Ap- 
|K- Oompre- ftc    Over-    See  Paa-HXXD,  Hxxx. 

HEKDECA-SYIXABLE,  <. 

Or.  'EvScM,  eleren,  and  nWafint  a  syllable. 

HENDY.^oA  Sk.-fleiM/,  hende:  feat, 
file,  ge&tle,  qd.  handy  or  handsome.  (See 
Haxdl)   UnJiende  is  also  found. — *Chaucer. 

HEPATIC,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
fiecr. 

^  Or.  *H«aTiKor,  from  nvo^,  nrttror,  the  iiver ; 
Th.BtpiMfm. 
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HEPTA-GON,  a.  -al.      A  figure  with 
eeven  angles,  and  cons,  seven  sides. 
'Ea-ra,  seven,  and  y«viu,  an  angle. 

HEPT-ARCH Y,  #.  "  The  Saxons  pur- 
-XST.  sued  their  invasion  with  such  an  un- 
-ic.  interrupted  course  of  fortune  and  vic- 
tories, that  they  subdued  the  whole  body  of 
the  province,  and  established  it  in  seven 
several  kingdoms,  which  were,  by  the 
writers  of  those  times,  styled  the  heptarchy 
of  the  Saxons." — Temple. 
Gr.  'Eirra,  seven,  and  apx*f,  a  principality. 

H£R,pr.  -SELF.  Now  restricted  gram- 
matic«lly  to  the  accusative  case  of  She. 

A.  8.  J70Of a,  here,  her ;  written  in  old  Eng.  ffir, 
hire,  here,  hure,  and  used  plurally  {i.  e.  where  we 
now  use  their)  as  well  as  singularly.  The  A.  8. 
jr«or«,  of  which  here,  her,  are  contractions,  may 
be  compounded  of  he,  (itself  used  with  no  dis- 
tinction of  number  or  gender,)  and  oro,  or  er.  See 
Hxxa,  and  Oao. 

HERALD,  s.  V.  ad.  A  crier,  proclaimer, 
-RT.      publisher,  messenger. 

-IC.  Ger.  Her-old;  D.-aui;  Ft. -ault,  -out  ; 
-ICAL.  8p.-aldo !  Sw.  Harold;  It.  Araido.  About 
thia  name  o{  Heralt,  divers  (says  Verategan)  have 
been  diversely  conceited.  For  which  conceita  may 
be  consulted  Verstegan  himself,  (c.  10,)  Men. 
Spel.  Voea.  (de  Vltiia,)  and  Wach.-Jun.  and 
Wach.  aeem  the  moat  reasonable ;  via.  from  Ger. 
Haren,  to  cry,  to  proclaim,  (the  aame  word,  pro- 
bably with  A.  8.  Herg-an,  herian,  to  Aery,  qv.) 
The  Rr.  have  the  e.  Nirauder,  which  Cot.  ex- 
plaina,  to  blaze ;  publicly  to  denounce,  manlfeat, 
or  commend.  Shak.  uaea  the  e.  To  herald,  to  act 
aa  herald  to. 

HERB,  a.  Herb,  UL— That  which  feeds  or 
-ACEOUS.  nourishes  (sc  animals,  called 
-AGE.  graminivorous);  pasture  (for 
-AGED.       Uiem.) 

-AL,s.ad.  Herbs  are  distinguished  from 
-ALIST.  shrubs  or  trees,  by  the  annual 
-ARY.  growth  and  decay  of  their  stems 
-ARIAN.  or  stalks,  and  by  their  not  at- 
-ARIST.  taining  the  solidity  of  wood. 
-ELET.        *Spenser.     ^Soame.    XByrom. 

-LESS.         Tr.'Herhe  ;  lX.Erba;  8p.  Terba;  L. 
-T.  Herha.    Jun.  fr  Voaa.— Gr.  ♦cp/S-ccv, 

-ivOROUa.  ptiecere,  to  feed,  and  thia  (Soheidiua) 
_      ♦  from  ^p-etv,  to  bear.        j^^. .  . 

.ARIZE,t«.  -OU8,  or  -08E.t 

HERBER,  a.  i.  e.  Arbour,  so  written.  See 
Arbour,  and  Hbrber,  infra. 

HERBER,  V.  s.    To  shelter,  to  lodge. 

-GAGE.*  Herbergeour, —  an  harbinger, 

-GEOUR.^        (qv.)  one  who  looks  out  for  a 

.BOROUGH.^   harbwr  or  lodging  for  another. 

See  Harbour,  and  Arbour. 

*Goufer.    *^Chaucer.    XBrende.  B.  Jonson. 

HERCULEAN,  ad.  Possessing  qua- 
liUes  similar  to  those  of  Hercules  /—great 
bodily  strength. 

HERD,  V.  s.  -ESS.  A  Iierd  is  app.  to— A 
number  of  sheep  or  kine  guarded  or  kept  ; 
to  a  number  of  sheep  or  kine  collected  or 
congregated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
being  so  guarded;  gen.— to  a  nuraher  of 


I 


HER 


HEB 


kine  I  to  a  number  of  penoni  collected  or 
congregated ;  also — ^to  the  penoo  guarding 
or  keeping. 

To  herd, — to  collect,  to  aaaemble,  to 
gather,  to  congregate  together,  aa  Herde  do. 

Go.  ffaird-a;  A.B.  Heordet  Get.  Herde;  Dso. 
Hiorde ;  (Sir.  Heordp  grex,  Ihre  derives  from 
ktrdth  eostodire,  and  so  also  htrig,  pastor.) 
"  Herd  (Tooke)  is  the  pmet  p.  of  A.  8.  •.  H^rd-etu, 
custodiro  ;  and  is  app.  both  to  that  which  ts 
guarded  or  kepi,  and  to  him  hy  whom  it  Is 
ffuarded  or  kepU  W«  use  it  hoUi  fbff  grea  and 
pneUtr." 

HERE,  09.  Here  is  used  as  equiralent  to 
— ^This  place,  to  this  place,  in  this  place. 

Here  is  much  used  pre£ — as  Here-rfter, 
'foret  'hrfore,  -tefore,  -of,  -in,  -to,  -unto. 
'*  Here-approach,"  » here-remam,"  (Shak.) 
approach,  remain — here. 

Go.  Dan.  h  A.  8.  Her  ;  IX  ft  Ger.  Eier  ;  8w. 
Hter.    8eo  THaax. 

HEREDITARY,  ad.    Taken  or  receired 
-ARILT.       as  heir;  coming  or  falling  or 
-ABLE.         descending  to  any  one  as  heir. 
-AMENT.       *HackluyL     ^Bemer*. 

-ARIOUS.* 

"tdUario;  It.  Bredit-awe,  -ario  ;  L. 
-ABLE.  Haredit-are,  -arius,  from  Htertt,  an 

-ABLT.  heir,  (qv.) 

-oa.t 
HEREMTTE,  -itical.    See  Hermit. 

HERESY,  *,    Heresy  is  an  opinion  taken 

-lARCH.     in  opposition,  or  a  dogma  op- 

-lARCHT.  posed  to,  the  principles  of  the 

-TIC  Christian  Church  ;  of  the  Este- 

-Tic-AL.    blished  Church  ;   of  esteblished 

-ALLY.       doctrines  in  general. — ^Bp,  HaU. 

-ATE,*  V.  Pr.  Birdie  /  Sp.  -egia ;  It  Ereaia  / 
L.  HteretU ;  Or.  Aip«^K.  from  Al^^tv,  eaperet  to 
take.  "The  word  A«r«i|r  i»  Gr.  and  signifies  a 
takiHg  of  any  thing,  particularly  the  taking  of  an 
opinion.  After  the  study  of  phOoeophy  began  in 
Greece,  and  the  philosophers,  disagreeing  amongst 
themsalTes,  had  startea  many  questions,  not  only 
about  things  natural,  but  also  moral  and  civU ; 
because  every  man  took  what  opinion  he  pleased, 
each  several  opinion  was  called  a  heresg ;  which 
signified  no  more  than  a  private  opinion,  without 
refereoee  to  truth  or  fklaenood." — Hobbt. 

HERETOCH,  t.  *'  Among  the  Saxons 
the  L.  name  of  dukes,  duces,  is  very  fi«- 
quent,  and  signified,  as  among  the  Romans, 
the  commanders  or  leaders  or  their  armies, 
whom  in  their  own  language  they  called 
Heretoga ;  and  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  (as 
translated  by  Lambard,)  we  find  them  called 
HeretochU," — Blaekttone. 

LowL.  HeretoeMui;  A.  8.  Heretoga,  from  Here, 
an  army,  and  teg^en,  to  lead.  Hence  (8pd.)  the 
Germans  at  this  day  call  a  leader — Heretogen. 

HERIOT,  or  Hariot,  s.  -able.  "  A.  S. 
Heregeat, — armour,  weapons,  or  provision 
for  war ;  a  tribute  of  old  given  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  for  his  better  pi^aration 
toward  war :  firom  Here,  an  army,  and 
Geat-an,  or  Geot-an,  to  pour  out  We  now 
call  it  a  heriei,  and  understand  by  it,  the 
best  horse,  ox,  cow,  or  such  like  chattel, 
which  the  tenant  hath  at  the  hour  of  bis 
death,  due  to  the  lord  by  custom." — Som. 
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D.  Hef^gemaeie,  gewtgder  hem  L.  Hemlmt 
A.  8.  Heregeat ;  a  (quod  usitatiMimuA  eit)  li  I 
transeunte.— ^/mI. 

HERITABLE.    See  Hsreditait. 

HERM-APHRODITE,  «.  "Bejrflal 
-ic.  those  Nasamones,  and  ihnr  aM* 
-ic-AL.  hours  confining  upon  them  (^ 
-ALLY.  Machlyes,)  there  bee  found  cifr 
narily  hermaphroditet,  called  Jndrenm,  «f 
a  double  nature,  and  resembling  ho&  iei% 
male  and  female." — HoUand,  f]im. 

Fr.  Hermapkrodii^  ;  Sp.  -• ;  IL  ErmtfknglH 
L.  HermapKroditue  ;  Or.  T^o^^toc,  fron  i^. 
unt,  Meremrime,  and  A^poAcm,  Veewt.    " — 
coins  the  e. ;  aad  B.  lonsoa  the  genenl 
hereem^edeUg. 

HERMETIC,  ad.  Chemistry  was 
-AL.  the  Hermetic  art,  under  the  rapp^j 
-ALLY,  sition  that  it  owed  its  origin,  or  ill ' 
improvement,  to  Hermes  Trismegistiu. 

A  glass  is  said  to  be  hermetieoUy  ttM,\ 
when  it  is  so  closely  stopped,  thst  BOti 
exhalati(m  can  issue  item,  it 

HERMIT,  or  Hbremite,  i.    A]so«ril«l| 
-AOB.  Eremite,  (qv.) 

-ART.  One  dwelling  la  a  iesert,  m 

-ICAL.  solitude ;  who  Ixres  or  uaM 

-REBB.*  a  recluse  and  solitary  uftk  J 

An  anachoret,  or  anekaret,  (qv.) 
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Fr.  HtrmUe,  ErmiU  ;  It.  IE  L.  _. 
-«no ;  Gr.  B^fnurnt,  fkom  Epiyiw,  a  dcia^ 
tude. 

HERN,  -IHAW.     See  Herom. 

HERN,*  s.    A.  S.  Hym^  a  comer. 
*ChaMieer.     Ywaine  4*  Qamn. 

HERO,  «.    In  modern  usage  app.  to^A^ ! 
-Esa.        one  excelling  in,  pre-emiaat  tfj 
-ic,ad.s.  illustrious  for,  the  virtuM, 
-iclt.       or  passive. — *Cudwortk. 
-ICNESa.    Pr.  ft  Sp.  Hiroe;  It.  Broe;  L  Bewfj 
-iPAr         Or.'Hp^.    AwordofwWehfte» 
*^^*"       is  left  quite  unsettled  \f!  ▼•» Jf 
-icallt.  Martin.  Lennep  undertakes  tsM% 

-INE.         and  he  fixes  upon  Or.  ••  V«^^ 
-ISH.         peculiar  meaning  (prepris  ^^^* 
_  ___  •    which posita est  in,— ri  et h"F*»JJ, 
-LOOT.      aiiquid  aliorsum  n»«"5t*TS, 
veatur  alteri :  to  this  meaning,  he  sffrnMl  ■!  | 
Tarious  applieations  of  the  e.  mxf  be  tisc«{«w 
fkom  which  he  fonns  certain  winds,  toipwil 
power,  virtue,  eminence,  exBelkmcy,  ^JF'^l^ 
and  among   these, — ^"Hpa,  Juno  ;  L.  »^}z\  i 
donUna ;  *Hpot,  Jupiter ;  L.  Herm,  *•«•  *5SS 
(A.  8.  Herrai  D.  Hem)  hpot,  the  SatXgU^ 
pronounced  long,  is  'lipmt ;  and  4pMi  tf"*^ 
pnMtaatiam,  denotes  a  more  fflusnisas net* 
men,  or  one  Intermediate  between  gods  u*n^ 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  abo?e  words  ksisw 
common  origin.    See  £a,  and  To  Bssr,  tm 
letter  R. 

HERON,  or  Hern,  «.    A  bird. 
Heronshews,  or  Vr.Hirem.  TbeltaSaemi^m 


Herkbhewbs.      ~Jl  «w»  "'^iST'sS^i 

herom.rr.    x^>  ^sms.  4J5 

-RT.  jTseaL  deilTBS  It  derwtfm 

L.  ilsrfKf,  aerial ;  end  L.  Jrdea,  ttm  *^Jff^ 
to  go  into  the  air.  The  Gr.  name  of  tai« Jf^ 
EpM^of ;  and  Men.  forms  ft.  ^f^^f^ 
manner)  (him  this  Gr.  name,  and  It.  *  W-JfT 
h.Ardea.  His  editor  piefSBTs  Oa.Jfir,tm 
lofty.    Hemeuee  (says  Sk.)  enUa  sTi^  itHI  a» 


HEX 


HIC 


is  liinnhihH  frani  Htnm  and  «wv  for  fwratv, 
teuM  Ok  nHHMloiii  Urd  jwrviiM  other  Urdj  as 
«cD  u  iih,  and  Tjnrw.  ealli  them  young  Heron*. 
Chtnux  writes  Hemumm  f^Aad  Mmvtm;—K 
kavk,  Bate  lo  tie  only  aft  the  ktrvm. 


HERRING,  s.  -BUM.  A  fish.  "  This 
nfgftty  inny  (of  fish)  begins  to  put  itself 
h  motion  m  the  spring ;  we  distinguish 
diik  rast  body  by  that  name,  for  the  word 
&nng  'a  derived  firom  the  Ger.  Har,  an 
amy,  to  express  their  numbers." — Pennant, 
A.8.ir«H»y;  D.STar-inff;  Pr.  -any;  It.  Arin^ 
p;  9p.  lH»gtut  Low  L.  Hwingmtj  ihnn  Htr^ 
mmoj. 

lERSE    SeeHcAiME. 

lERSE,'  j;  .AL.  Bene  (Warton)  is 
lend,  i  e.  rtheartaL  Holy  Afrsf ,  the  v- 
kartti  of  the  prayers.  "  Heauie  htr$e," 
tiie  glots.  £.  bL  interprets,  "  The  solemne 
fibn^uie  in  fimerala." — *S^pen»€r, 

'lERT,*  V.  -mo.    To  praise,  to  celebrate, 

to  KoBoar,  to  worship ;   to  proclaim  the 

fniie  or  honour ;  gen. — to  proclaim. 

*Wkl^,    Chameer,     Spenser. 

JLtLH«r4ttn,  -ffuu,  -pemns  laudar&  eelehrare, 
ti|iiiM;-4eih^N  to  advance,  to  exalt;  to  bring 
ar  |iM  in  the  fttmt  or  on  high.    See  Hsao. 

8E8ITAT£,«.  To  stick  fiut;  to  stay, 
-Anos.  to  stop;  to  delay,  (sc.  in  doubt  or 
-UCT.  imeertainty»  whether  to  proceed, 
•iniT.  what  to  do  or  determine ;)  to  be 
or  remam  in  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  sus- 
paae. 

Ilr.  RkU^i  8pw  -nr;  It  MMart;  L.  HetUttrt, 
MB  Hmrtrtt  hmtrnm,  to  atick.  No  inatance  of 
«*rf<Ml  hai  oecttired,  though  the  aub-derivatlTe 
^■^li  Bot  mraanal,  and  Anil^  occur*  more  dian 
mm  ia  Boyla.   Ad-  Co-  In-bero- 

SS8T,  t.  That  which  is  named,  said, 
odoed;  the  declared  will,  sc  in  order, 
ttndate,  promise. 

In  Rk  nranne,  the  Ten  Commandments 
■»  odled  the  ten  Hestes. 

Ga  Haikm;  A. 8.  JFtft-M,  kai-an:  D.  Helen; 
fe.  ITctera,  voeare,  dieere,  jaber e.    Be- 

HBTER-ARCHY,*  #.  The  government 
tf  another,  a  stranger,  a  foreigner. 

St.  'Bnpofk  anathir,  and  afx>f>  goTenment. 

HETEROCLITE,  #.  odL  -ical.  "An 
Itftr^cUit,  or  declined  otherwise  than  the 
common  nouns  be." — Mine,  And  the  ad, 
sen. — 

Invgular;  not  consistent  with  or  coa- 

Anung  to  ride,  or  order ;  disorderly. 

At  'Btt^MtXiTot ;  L.  HetereeUt-ne ;  Wt.  -e;  8p. 
-•;  It  EtereetUe  /  flrom  ^po«v  another,  and 
uiTtt,  4wHnatfa»,  oi  declension,  from  icX<y-tiv. 

fiSTERO-DOX,  ad,  e.       An    opinion 

*Y*     otherwise  tiian,  or  dififerent  from  ; 

^    (tCi  the  com.  prevailing  or  esta- 

Mtthed  opinion ;  esp.  in  the  established  re- 

Von  of  a  country.)— "JIp.  HalL 

ft.  Btihrodox-e  :  So.  -o ;  It.  Eterodoeto  ;  Qr« 
XTc^o^ot,  one  who  t«  of  another  opinion,  ftom 
*r<»of,  anoOier,  and  do^a.  an  opinion. 
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HETERaOENE, «.  Of  another  kind : 
-AL.  unlike,  dissimilsr,  in  kind  or 

-OU8,  nature. — *H,  More,  Boyle, 

-OUSLT.  Pr.  HHhogin-e;  Sp.  -#o;  It.  Etero- 
-OUSlf ESS.  geneo  ;  Or.  *Ertp<riovot,  from  irtpvt, 
-ITY.*  another,  and  tci^o* ,  kind. 

HETHINGfS.  Heame  says,— mockery; 
Tyrw. — contempt  Perhaps  Haating,  L  e. 
haughtiness.  "  Now  are  we  driven  til  hething 
and  til  scome." — Chaucer. 

HEW,  V,  s.  -BR.  To  cut,  to  hack,  (qv.)  to 
chop ;  to  form  or  frame  ;  to  form,  to  frame, 
to  &shion  or  figure,  by  cutting. 

See  How,  Hux,  Hits,  Who.  A.  S.  Haee^n, 
heaW'ian,  ahettw-ian ;  D.  Haeken^  houwetif  hau- 
teen  ;  Oer.  Hacken^  kanwen ;  Sw.  Haekot  hugga, 
secare ;  Dan.  Hakken^  hngge;  to  cut  or  Aae*,  with 
any  kind  of  instrument,  (Wach.)  a  sword,  an  aze, 
a  hatchet.  It  Is  com.  employed  when  some  degree 
offeree  is  used.    Be-  Un- 

HEX-AGON,«.   A  figure  with  m  oj^/m, 

-AL.   and,  cons,  six  sides. 

-T.  Fr.  Hexag<m-e;  Sp.  -o;  It.  Exagono;  L. 
Mexagono* ;  Gr.  *£fa7«roc,  from  4(,  six,  and 
7«yia,  an  angle. 

HEXA-METER,  «.  odL     A  measure,  or 
a  verse  measuring  or  consisting  of  six  feet 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Hexametre;  It.  Estameiro ;  6r.  *E(a- 
ficrpof ,  from  If,  six,  and  fierfovt  a  maaaure. 

HEX-ANGULAR,  a.  Having  six  angles. 

HEX-APOD,  *.    Having  six  feet 

Or.  *Efa-«*di)r,  from  If,  six,  and  rolcv,  feet. 

HEX-ASTIC,  s.    Having,  or  consisting 
oij  six  verses. 
Gr.  *E(«rnxo^  &oni  If,  six,  and  vrixor,  a  vene. 

HEXT,*  ad.  High  or  hegh,  heshett,  heghst, 
hext.  In  the  same  manner,  (adds  Tyrw.) 
Next  is  formed  from  Negh. — *Ckaticer. 

HET-DAY,  int,  -DEGUXES.  An  int,  (Sk) 
of  wonder  or  admiration,  qd.  High-day, 
O  festum  diem,  L  e.  Is  turn  et  felicem :  an 
etym.  much  at  variance  with  the  common 
usage  of  the  word,  though  High-day  u  not 
an  unusual  term.  Thus,  in  Beau.  &  F, — 
"  Look  to  your  wives,  your  young  wives, 
your  high-day  wives." — The  Mad  Lover. 

The  Olossarist  to  Spenser  calls  Heyde- 
guiet  "  A  countrey  dance  or  round.  The 
conceipt  is,  that  the  Graces  and  Nympha 
do  daunce  unto  the  Muses  and  Pan  his 
musicke  all  night  by  moonlight:  to  sig- 
nify the  pleasantnesa  of  the  soyl."  The 
reading  of  Dr.  Percy  {Hey-day  guiee)  seems 
to  point  to  the  only  plausible  etym. 

HIATIOK,  t.    -TVS.      An   opoiing,  a 

gaping. 

L.  Hiare  ;  Gr.  Xattv,  to  open,  to  gape.    In- 

HIBERXAL,  a.  -ATION.    Wintry;  of  or 

pertaining  to  winter. 

L.  Hibemms,  from  Hgeme,  wint-er ;  from  Gr. 
X«M«A  (Voos.)  awo  rev  x*'«<»>  ^""^  nempe  pluviM 
fitndat,  heeaoae  It  pours  A>rth  rains. 

HICCIUS  DOCTItTS,  a.  An  unintel- 
ligible term  (says  the  editor  of  Hudibras) 
used  by  jugglers.    Brande  thinks  it  cor- 


HIE 


UIL 
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corrapted  (torn  Hie  est  doctUu ;  words  witL 
which  the  appearance  of  the  Catholic  priests 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  was  in  old 
times  announced. 

HICCOUGH,  t.  Variously  written, 
Hicketf  or  Hicquet,  Hick-hop,  Hiccup,  and 
Hiccough ;  D.  Hieken,  kidcsen ;  Oer.  Hixen ; 
Sw.  Hieka ;  which  the  etymologists  agree 
are  words  formed  from  the  sound.  And 
see  Yex. 

HIDE.    See  Carucate. 

A.  B.  Jffido,  et  hgdg  t  8c  Hildas  from  A.  8. 
Hvd^n,  tegere,  to  cover ;  Sc.  HUden,  to  cover. 
Hfd  among  the  A.  S.  was  the  tame  at  Tectum 
among  the  Latini;  and  Hpde-tandM  were  lands 
annexed,  or  appertaining,  ad  kyetam  seu  tectum. 
—SpeL 

HIDE,  V.    To  conceal,  to  cover  from  the 

-ER.     sight,  to  secrete. 

-INO.  A.  8.  JTydafi;  D.  Hoedm,  huedtn ;  Oer. 
HueUn;  oelare,  abecondexe,  occultare;  and  cons. 
tegen;  whence,  probably,  the  hidt  of  an  animal, 
(qv.)    Un-  < •  In  A Wu,"  ( Wic.)  L.  v.  in  abtcoudUo. 

HIDE,  «.  That  which  covers  or  protects ; 
-BOUND,  sc.  the  flesh,  the  body;  usually 
-DRESS,    app.  to  a  thick,  hairy  skin. 

A.  8.  JMc;  D.Haude,  ku/gd;  Dan.  Hud;  Qer. 
HinU ;  pelliB,  cutis,  oorium,  probably  from  A.  8. 
Hifd-9n,  to  cover,  to  protect  (to  hide,  qv.) 

HIDEOUS,  ad.     Frightful,  horrible,  ex- 

-LT.       ceasively  ugly ;  odious  or  hateful. 

-NESS.  Fr.Hideux.  Probablv  from  A.  8.  J7yii-ai^ 
to  hide.  It  was  formerlv  written  Hidou*.  That 
(8k.)  which  any  ono  would  by  every  means  avoid, 
and  even  hide  himself  tnm. 

HIE,  V,  ff.  or  High.  Hiohinoly.*  To 
hasten,  or  make  haste ;  to  use  speed,  to 
move  quickly. 

In  or  on  hie,  (Chaucer) — ^in  haste. 

*Wielif. 

A.  S.  Hiff-OHt  festinare,  to  hie,  to  make  hasto 
or  speed. — iSoai. 

HIER-ARCH,  <.  A  sacred  principality, 
-AL.  a  holy  government — Afiiu.  and  Cot, 
-  Y.  Hierarch, — the  chief  or  head  of  such 
-ICAL.  principality  or  government;  of  a 
holy  or  sacred  order. 

Fr.  Iliirarckie;  It.  Oerardkia  ;  8p.  ft  L.  Hisr- 
orckia ;  Gr.  'Icpapx«>i  from  Icpor,  sacred,  and  apxq, 
a  government. 

HIEROGLYPH,  «.  "  And  upon  the 
-ic,  t,  ad,  wals,  [they]  hewed  out  of  the  very 
-ICAL.  rockes,  engraved  many  kinds  of 
-ICALLY.  fowles  and  wild  beasts,  and  infi- 
-iZE,*  V,  nite  formes  of  other  living  crea- 
tures ;  which  being  not  understood  of  the 
Latines,  they  called  hieroglyphieke  letters." 
— HoUand,  Ammianue.      Mifelvn. 

Ft.  Hiirogtfpki-que  ;  8p.  -co  ;  It.  GerogliJSeo  ; 
L.  Hieroglvpkica  ;  Qt.  'lepoyXv^uKa,  from  lepovi 
•acred,  and  jXv^tiv,  scKfpere,  to  carve,  to  grave. 

HIEROORAMMATIST, «.  A  writer 
-IC.  of  sacred  thinffs ;  a  writing  or 

-ICAL.  description  of  sacred  things. 

-GRAPHIC.  **  The  various  uses  of  an 
-ORAPBICAL.  alphabet  in  civil  business  not 
permittiDg  it  to  continue  long  a  secret, 
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when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  they  [die  pric 
would  as  naturally  invent  another  i 
betic  character  for  their  sacred  use : 
from  that  appropriation  was  esllcd 
grammaticoL" —  WarburUm, 

sacred  or  holy,  and  fpa^tm,  to  write. 

HIERO-PHANT,  *.  "The  chief  i 
that  attended  at  the  initiation  was 
'Upo^eofTiis,  i.  e.  a  revealer  of  holy 
Hierophantes  is  said  to  have  been  a  type] 
the  great  Creator  of  all  things."—] 
Antiquities. 

Qt,  'lepo^rref,  from  icpot,  sacred  orhsli.i 
^atv^tv,  to  declare,  to  reveal  or  make 

HIERO-UROY,*  s.     A  sacred  or 
work. — Water  land, 

Qt.  'lepovpYia,  frt>m  \epot,  sacred  or  hdj,  i 
cpYov,  a  work. 

HIGGLE, V.    Haggle, or higiU,msj\ 
-ER,  s.  To  rake  together,  to  collect,  to  i 
-INO.    mulate,  sc  by  small  means  « i 
ings,  by  small  gains  or  savings ;  and,  < 
to  make  repeated  offers  or  repesled : 
(in  bargaining)  with  a  view  to  increaie| 
gains ;   or  (as  Cot  expresses  it)  to 
long  in  the  buying  or  selling  of  a 
modi^. 

The  Tt.Hareeler  (see  Hagom)  isdsrivcl^ 
Men.)  from  Oer.  Harke,  a  rake,  which  it ' 
from  A.  S.  Raceiant  kroccian^  to  rske  or 
together,  to  collect,  to  accumulate. 

HIGH,  «.    To  hasten.    See  Hie. 

HIGH,  ad.  ttv.      Raised,  lofty,  fiftcd 
-LT.  elevated,  exalted;  met 

-NESS.  nent,  illustrious;  lofty,] 

HioHTH,  or  — raised  as  the 
HioHT.  tuous,  raging,  violent  ;> 

or  removed  from  view  or  peroeptios;  li 
struse,  recondite : —  high  prices,  or 
prices,  dear. 

It  is  opp.,  not  only  to  low,  hut  to 
small,  petty,  mean. 

High  is  much  used — ^pref 
Go.  Hauk;  A.  S.  Meak;  X).  Ho,  Im, 
Ger.  Sock ;  8w.  Hoeg  ;   Dan.  Hog.   Um  ( 
from  Ulphilas,  Hauks,  whence  he  addi,  H^ 
elevare.    Tooke  derlTos  from  A.  S.  H0af-*»\\ 
Go.  Hajjan,)  elevare,  eztollere,  to  heevt: 
Hbioht;)  to  raise  up  or  aloft,  to  lift  i9*< 
vate,  to  extol,  to  exalt.    And  Higk,  tke  «^  r 
(as  atrave.)    Over- 

HIGHT,»a».    On  A^A<,— in  a  iv* 
aloud ;  Fr.  En  haut. — Ttfrw. 
*Chaucer,  Spenser, 

HIGHT,  or  Hete,  ad.   Hotb.    Ni 
called,  said,  declared;  so.  to  be  doner 
order,  charge,  commission,  promiio;  " 
thus,  ordered,  commanded,  oiaigcd,  ^ 
mitted,  promised.     It  is  used  witbotf 
common  verbs.    To  he,  is,  was,   iW%^ 
R.  Brunne,  is  used  substantiTely. 

Go.  Hait-an ;  A.  8.  Hai-an,  hoi-m;  D-^ 
Oer.  Heiuen ;  nominare,  nnncupare,voesr 
Jubere.    See  Bxhst,  BaaioVT,  and  a. 

HILARITY,*.     Gladness,  mirtk,  «*J| 

L  Hilariltu;  Qv.'lXapot,  ttcm  S*f«|5jL| 

tiare,  placars;  propitium,  et  i«ta»  «••■"•  "I 


^  ,ft^  .  l^JL^ti^^  ■.    3L    '^C*^  'V^    .y  ^**>U^  ,   ^  '*-« 


HIN 

miifiit^  to  Rflfder  «r  ecote  to  te  propitioiu,  or 
ttToorable,  pleased  or  gladdened  with.    £x- 

HILD,*  V.  Le.  (tmw^A,  says  Sk.   <<  £rom 
A.&  (Mtf-oii,  i.  e,  to  ^Id:* 
*WiUif.  Ckaneer. 

HILDING,  s.  ad.     Means — A  croucber, 

leowerer. 

It  «tb«r  (Tooke)  the  part  p.  of  the  t.  Spldnm, 
iidiaw*.  cnnrara^  to  bend  down,  to  crouch,  or  to 
Nwer;  <aod  then  it  should  be  written  Hildttn ;) 
« It  U  tiie  f .  p.  Hgidimff,  (HyM-oad)  of  tbe  same 
vwd. 

ESLL,  V,  t.     To  hiU,  Is, — to  cover :   and 
-R.      m,  the  f.— 

-oral  **  Any  heap  of  earth,  or  stone,  &c 
•ocK.  I^  which  the  plain  or  level  surface 
•T.  of  the  earth  is  covered."  Cons. — 
•tsoB.  high,  raised,  elevated,  ground  or 

lai—BUied,  in  IL  Bnmne,^high. 

LS.aitt!  D.  HiUe,  hU;  Get.  Huegef,  from 
A.B.  Af-M.  to  cover ;  in  old  Eng.  to  ketl,  to heuif 
m  10  W.— reoAe.  Ihre  (in  r.  Btra)  derives  Gram 
teK  tcgexe,  to  cover.    (See  To  Hslb.)   TJp- 

KlLT,f.    *<TheAtl«ofa8wordistheAeM 
IKt,  the  part  which  is  Juld," 

A.i,SM:  D.  HUte,  kieltej  perhaps,  says  Sk. 
ffae  Mrf.   And  Tboke,— "  Bitt  Is  held,  hellt  hUt." 

JDtf,|ro.  -SELT.     Now  restricted  gram- 

n^cally  to  the  accusative  case  of  the  pro, 

•If,(qv.) 

Go.  hma,  <m;  A.S.  Him  (heAm);  T>.Hem; 
9et.Ikm:  Dan.  ifam.  As  Se,  (qv.)  so  Him  is 
«nd  without  regard  to  distinction  of  gender  or 
unbcr;  in  a.  of  Gloocester  and  R.  firunne  (as 
Beaoe  has  noted)  it  is  equivalent  to  them,  her, 
U,  k,  kimeeif,  'od  ikemtelvee.  See  Thxm,  and 
witr  II. 

HIND,  a.    An  animal. 

A.8.  ft  Ger.  Hiatde:  P.  HUnde;  Dan.  ft  Sw. 
IW;  vUch  Waeh.  thinks  might  be  formed  ftom 
As  Or.  *Yrvar,  copfa,  •  she-goat.     Sk.  from  L. 


Bind,  or  Hinb,  «.     App.  to — a  servant,  a 
kubisdman,  a  peasant. 

A.8.iliiic,servus.  fismolus,  a  servant;  also— 
faiilisris,  of  the  same  family. — Som.,  who  refers 
to  Uiwau,  i.  e.  famiUnxes,  persona  cf  the  same 
toih;  vhieh  Is  farmed  from  Hitee,  domus, 
tedUa,  a  boose,  a  household,  or  family ;  and  this 
Win.  from  Himen,  fbnnare,  iisbricare,  to  form,  to 
Mclcste,  qd.  a  house,  a  place  formed  or  built :  a 
Uae.  a  kouiAotd  servant. 

HIND,  odL  Opposed  to  front,  or  fore : — 
-EL         back,  posterior. 

•UMOST.   j^s,Hind-a»;  Get.  8t  D.  -en,  ttem 
•MOST.        A.  8.  Hynan,  retro,  post.— ^*.     See 
Hi>i>SB,  0.    Be* 

HINDER,  V.  To  put  or  keep  hack  or  be- 
-aucb.  kmdt  to  let,  to  stop,  or  stay;  to 
•UL  obstract,  to  impede;  to  prevent 
advance  or  progress ;  to  prevent 
A.  8.  Bphwif  AindrkMi,  Impedire,  obstare ;  D. 
ilW^nn;  Ger. -cm;  Sw. -ro;  Dan. -rer;  which 
Am  stymetogists  agree  is  formed  ftom  Hind,  post, 
Mn^  bode,  backwards.    Un- 

HINGE,  9,  t.  "  Hinge,  that  upon  which 
(tut  door  is  hmgf  heng,  hyng,  or  hynge ;  the 
a  being  thus  differently  pronounced  and 
written." — Toeikt, 

ToJkMff,  i.e.  to  haf^t  is  found  in  our 
dd  mitext ;  to  Wnge,  in  Shak.,  to  turn  or 
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bend  as  a  hinge  ;  to  hinge,  met  to  hang,  to 

depend,  to  turn.     "  Thys  mater  hffnge  in 

argument" — Fabifan. 

D.  Hinge,  henge;  Cardo,— from  v.  to  hang,  be- 
cause the  door  hangt  upon  ]X.—Sk.    Un- 

HINT,  «.  V.       Upon  the  t.—Hint,  ie. 

something  taken,  (or  to  be  taken,)  as  an 

intimation,   an  insiniuttion,  a  suggestion, 

the  V.  to  hint,  met  has  been  founded: — 

To  intimate,  to  insinuate,  to  suggest ;  to 

allude  or  refer  slightly  to. 

Hint  in  G.  Douglas  (Lye)  is  the  Hent  of 
Chaucer;  and  Hent  (qv.)  he  derives  from  Hend- 
an,  capere,  to  take.  And  Tooke,— JSTte^  some- 
thing taken  ;  the  past  tense  and  oeM  p.  of  Hen^ 
an,  capere,  to  Uke  hold  oC    See  Pans,  Havd. 

HIP,  t.  -FISH.  The  first  syllable  of  Ayp- 
ochondriacal,  (qv.) 

HIP,  V.  9.  -HAPE.  Hip,  s, — ^The  joint ;  of 
thigh  to  body. 

To  hip, — to  touch  or  otherwise  affect  the 
hip,  to  lame  it 

Hip'hape, — ^perhaps  a  covering  for  the 
hip.     See  Hap,  to  cover. 

Johnson  explains  "  To  catch  upon  the 
Mp,**  (Shak.  M.  y.)  as  a  phrase  taken  from 
the  practice  of  wrestlers.  Others  derive  it 
from  hunting ;  the  animal  seized  upon  the 
hip  by  a  hound  is  soon  disabled. 

Go. Hupe;  A.S  Hgpe;  D.Heupe;  Qet.Hnfte, 
Jun.  thinks,  perhaps,  from  Hype,  acenrus,  a  heap, 
because  in  no  other  part  of  the  body,  major  est 
ossorum,  nodorum  musculorumque  eoaeervatio. 
Stiernhlelmius  (In  Wach.)  from  Heb-en,  (A.S. 
Hfaf-an,)  levare,  sustiaere,  because  the  hip  sus- 
tains the  whole  body. 

HIP,  or  Hep,  *.     App.  to— the  fruit  or 

berry  of  the  rose. 
A.  S.  Hiope,  the  briar  or  hep-tree.^Som. 

HIPPOCAMP,  «.      Campe  is  any  large 

fish  bending  its  tail  in  a  winding  motion,  as 

the  dolphin,  the  whale ;  also  the  sea-horse. 

Gr.  'iwwMafxwot,  ftom  Iwvot,  a  horse,  and  Ko/i»ii» 

eampe,  a  worm,  from  Kafiirrtiv,  to  bend. 

HIPPO<JENTAUR,  *.  "  Claudius  Cae- 
sar writeth,  that  in  Thessalie  there  was 
borne  an  Htppocentaur,  Le.  halfe  a  man, 
and  halfe  a  }\one.*"i-HoUand.  Plinie. 

Gr.  'lirwoHevravpov,  from  Imrof,  a  horse,  and 
RcvTOtfpoc,  a  centaur. 

HIPPOCRAS,  *.  Wine  made  accordmg 
to  the  prescription  of  Hippocrates. 

Vlnum  hippocratievm.  See  Menage  in  vv. 
Hippoerae,  Hgpoerae,  Ipoerae,  for  difiuent  opi- 
nions. 

HIPPO-DAME.    See  Hippopotamus. 

HIPPODROME,  *.     A  race-course  for 
horses ;  also  for  chariots. 
Gr.  *l9irodpo/A09,  l»irot,  a  horse,  and  ipofiot,  a 

course. 

Hippodromtt—Melmoth.  Ptfwif— (i-  ••  ^VP^ 
drome),— A.  covered  place  to  walk  in.  Gr.  Ywo- 
ipofxot,  {bwo,  under,  and  ioonot,  a  course,)  a 
course  or  walk  under,  sc  shelter  or  cover. 

HIPPO<JRIFF,  *.  "  Fr.  Hypogriphe,— 
a  monster,  half  horse,  half  griffon."--CDf. 

Gr.  'Imroc,  a  horse,  and  tp"^?  It.  Tppegrifa; 
Sp.  HIpocryfo.    See  Oaivviv. 
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HIPPOPOTAMUS,  r. -DAMB.    "^y- 

podames,  aea-honea,  which  the  poet  (Spen- 
ser) should  rather  have  written  Hippotames" 
^Todd, 

Fr.  Hippopotanu;  L.  Hippopoiamna ;  Gr.  *f«- 
vniroTo/AOf ;  Iwor,  a  hotMi  and  rora/Auvi  tiM  sea. 

HIRE,  o.  «.  To  give  or  pay,  or  promise 
-LBss.  or  agree  to  give   or  pay,  a 

-LINO,  «.  ad.  price,  or  wages,  or  rent,  for 
-ER.  the  use   or    service    of  any 

person  or  thing ;  to  let,  to  give  or  grant 
such  use  or  service  for  a  price  or  wages  or 
rent 

A.  S.  Hyr-aat  hpr-ian;  D.  Hu*-rtnf  Dso.  ffgrer, 
cooduoere.  and  also  loeare.    Un- 

HIRSUTE,  ad,  -ness.  Haiiy  or  rough 
with  hair,  shaffgy ;  met  rough,  rugged. 

L.  JSirtus,  et  Hinutut  ^— equivalent,  aays  Vou. 
to— pUis  korridut;  horrid  with  hair,  aadi,  tbora- 
fore,  derived  by  ■ome--ab  Aorroro.  He  himself 
thinks  it  comes  from  the  sound,  quem  edunt  setis 
komnlitu  PeztapB  A.  8.  Tn^n  is  the  toot.  See 
Goasx. 

HIS,j»ro.  Oo.  /«;  A.  S.  His,  hyt.  His 
(he-es,  he-is)  also  (see  Hb,  and  Him)  was 
used  without  regard  to  distinction  of  number 
or  gender ;  as  her,  its,  their.  (See  This.) 
It  is  now  restricted  grsmmatically  to  the 
genitive  case  of  ^e,  (qv.) 

HISPID,^  ad.     Bristly,  shaggy.— 'ifor*. 
L.  Hiapidtu,  which,  as  SirntU,    (qv.)    Voos. 
thinks  comes  from  the  sound,— quem  edunt  setis 
horrentla. 

HISS,  V.  s.  -I NO.  Hissing  is  used  to  ex- 
press contempt,  dislike,  condemnation, 
disapproval  And — as  in  Jeremiah — app. 
to  the  object  hissed:  "  I  wil  make  this  citie 
desolate  and  an  hissing.*' 

A.  S.  Hi9-eean,  a-hise-ean  ;  D.  Siseken  ;  6er. 
Zisck^,  sibilare.  All  fiormed  ftvm  the  sound. 
Out- 

HIST,  int.  Apparently  formed  from  the 
L. nota silentii '/S!f.  (See Hush.)  "And the 
mute  silence  Am^  along." — Milton.  "Ikums. 
Hist  I  hold  awhile:  [hem,  'st,  mane.}'* — 
Caiman.   Terence. 

HISTORY,  s.  Knowledge ;  sc  of  things 
-IAN.  done,  of  deeds  or  facts ;  also 

-ic.  the  tale  or  narration  of  ihem ; 

-ICAL.  the  relation,  the  record  of 

-ICALLY.  them.— '^Jr  T.  Elyot.     ^Ho- 

-lOORAPHER.   Unsh^    ^Stirling.     iEvelyn, 
-lAL.*  Tr.HUiQire;  It  Sp.  &  L.  J7j#fo. 

-ICIAN.t  ria;   Gr.  'lorofMo,    from    l^rtip. 

-lFY.tr.  "cience,    knowing,     or    having 

•—4-  knowledge;     from    i<raatfai,    to 

-iZE,i  V.  know. 

HISTRIONIC,  ad.  Vosa.  prefers  the 
-ICAL.  account  of  Livy.  «  Heerevpon  our 
-ISM.  owne  oountrie  actors  and  artificial] 
professours  of  this  feate  were  called  His- 
trianes,  of  Hister,  a  Tuscane  word,  which 
signifieth  a  player  or  dauncer." — HoUand. 
"  He  who  was  of  greatest  reputation,  and 
had  carried  the  name  longest  in  all  theatres, 
for  his  rare  gift  and  dexterity  that  way,  was 
called  Hister;  pf  whose  name  all  other 
afterward  were  termed  Histri(mes."—Id. 
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HIT,'  V.  s.  -TIMO.  To  touch  or  reieb  fiitj 
mark  or  object  aimed  at:  to  ttrike,  It 
smite. 

To  hit  or  strike  together }  tske  ti»  mm 
aim,  act  in  union,  agree. 

Sk.  fr  Miss.— ^from  L.  lettu.  Jun.— (huB  Hm 
HittSt  temeri  prfljicere,  to  throw  ontiaihly;  I^ 
— ^from  Sw.  HitUh  which  Seienius  inteiprets  tsw^ 
fNrc,  ptrUngtret  to  find,  to  readi  or  toadi.  Lcf 
Gloueester  writes  AnkfUt;  and  it  Is  aot  iai|tt> 
baUy  from  A.  S.  TMIm,  hMmi,  te  out,  ts  tlsar 
out ;  and,  cons. — to  touch,  ftc    Un* 


HITCH,  9.  V.    To  raise  or  hoist,  ind,  001% 

Xofix  upon  a  hook  ;  to  catch  or  frsteo. 

8k.  saya,  a  naatical  term;  to  catdi or 
fix  or  affix  any  thing  by  a  rope  or  imk, 
from  Fr.  Fieker,  to  fix.    Not  Improbihlr  tf 
same  origin  as  Hook,  (qv.) 


HITHE,  «.  App.  to,— The  plsee  wl 
vessels  Jlow  or  Jloat,  and  thus,  a  port 
haven. 


A.8.  Hftkf  portos,  a  haven  or  port.- 
is,  perhaps,  from  A.8.  Tthkm,  to  fiow  or  flat 

HITHER,  odL  ov.    To  this  place;  to 
-MOST,     place  nearest;  (met)  to  this pd 
-TO.         to  this  subject;  to  this  eJBic^i 
-WARD,     this  end,  this  period,  of  time. 
-WARDS.   The  ao.  is  used  when  the  sji 
means  to  express  motion  to  the  place 
he  himself  is,  or  supposes  himself  to  be., 
Hither,  ad. — Near. 
Qo.  Sid-re;   A.S. -cr;   OtX.  Bkker,  kkri 
HU;  Dan.  Hid.    See  Tninua. 

HIVE,  s.  9.    A  place  framed,  fia>rieated( 
-LESS,   built;  (e.g.  for  bees.)    Also  q 
-ER.      to  the  fSunuy  of  bees  themtehei; 
any  swarm,  or  numerous  assembly  or 
pany.     See  Bee. 

A.8.  Hjife,  perhaps  (Sk.)  from  JSTim,  a 
house ;  both  from  A.S.  Hiwath  fonnare, ' 
to  frame  or  Oahlon,  to  fobricate. 

HIZZ,*  V.  i.e.  To  hiss,  (q^v.) 
*Shak.    Cowletf. 

HO,  Ml/.    Like  L.  Hm,  heu,  Oo,  seeni 
HoA.    be  a  mere  cry  or  esli,  to  uMiti 
HoH.    tention,  and  the  written  word  f 
from  the  sound.     It  is  app.  as  a 
that  the  person  called  to — ^is  teen; 
the  thing  doing — is  done  sufficiently; 
cons,  a  notice  to  desist,  cease,  tUj,  ^ 
As  in  Lord  Bemers  (Froissait)  it  it  Ml 
as  a  s.  equivalent  in  signification  to— ^^ 
stay,  cessation  (hoid) :    "  For  whanflj! 
mete  there  is  a  hard  ilght  without  spaiTH^  j 
there  is  no  hoo  bytwene  them  asUM^'j 
speares,  swordes,  axes,  or  dagen  wya  •■ 
dure,  but  lay  on  echo  vpon  oAer."    « 
Ritson  (Erie  of  Tohras)  as  a  r.:  **?r«J 
rede,  be  Seynt  John,  of  warre  that  ye  1*^ 
And  hence,  perhaps,  Hdw-hamt  (^•) 

Archdeacon  Nares  remarks,  that  SttJ^ 
is  an  esUblished  dramatic  ezdinW 
given  to  the  devil  whenever  he  maUi  ■■ 
appearance  upon  the  stage. 

HO  AMINO.     « It  is  a  kMtuKg  i»  '-* 
Dryden,    See  Hon. 


HOB 
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I  HOAR,  U.M.9,    To  whiteo,  to  be  or  be- 
,  -r.        come  grey;    and,  eoni.  mouldy , 
•mn;  musty,  Snowed,  or  rinewed. 

-BB.      AJ8.  Har-imm,  eamteeiBt  to  wax  srey  or 
bottjr,  U.  muceaecn^  tq  grow  musty,  mouldy,  or 


HOARD,  «.  «.      A  hnard,  that  which  is 

•OL    guarded  or  keft^  sc.  as  a  store  or 

•no.   trauure. 

Tokaardf  oodb.  to  lay  rjf,  to  store  or 

bmmre  up. 

A.&  "  fforiam,  tlietaurlsare,  to  hoard,  treafure, 
itan,  ky  or  hide  up;**  (5ofli.)  and  this  fi-om  A.  8.- 
B^«Mj  cwtodiie,  to  gmard  or  ketp.  8m  Hbud. 
Qft-Up- 

HOAR-HOUND,  a.    A  plant    So  called 
(Mini.)  becaitse  it  is  Aoor^  and  of  service 
againac  the  bites  of  mad  dogs  or  htmndt, 
A.flL  Har^^mtf  karkmue. 

HOARSE,  ad.    Harsh,  rough,  of  sound, 

•IT.      ofToice. 

'SSn.  AJS,  Hat;  D.  JETiM,  heud^;  Ger.  Htitek, 
Mmt;  9w.H«e$;  Dan.  Ha*.  The  Eng.  word, 
(WickX  ^vlKieh  alone  retalnt  r  in  the  middle  of  it, 
WM  10  lead  to  HrOt,  hrtUeh,  tomed  from  the 
;UM9Ufu.  8k.  thinks  the  words  sll  formed  from 
IbtioaBd;  arawitate  entm  suft  raucedinem  ez- 
iteiBt  Not  fioBpKolmbly  the  same  word  as  AorsA, 
m.  vrittsa  sad  app. 

^OAX.    See  Hocus-focus. 

BOB,  I.  Hob  is,  perhaps,  (see  Hobble,) 
^uiL.  from  A.S.  HoppaHf  to  hop;  app. 
-UDJEDw  to  any  irregular,  uneven,  mid, 
Ais,  awkward,  dumsy  gait  or  motion ;  and 
ilMtfh— 

[    An  awkward,  clumsy,  clownish  fellow. 

BA-'iml, — ^perhaps,  co^woiV, .  or  other- 
^,  a  aos^  for  a  Aorae-shoe.  See  Hobby. 
temtas  refrrs  to  Ger.  Habt,  km/*,  (Low  L. 
-Ml,)  ftindtts  mstieaa ;  whence  Wach.  deduces 
Mer,  eoloooi ;  and  ftmbt,  or  Httft,  be  derives 
ftanA.8.  iNwoiflteinare,  fabricare.   SeeHivx. 

^BBLE,  s.  «.  To  move  with  a  hopping, 
tMerca,  ansleady,  irregular  gait  or  step ;  to 
■eve  or  walk  awkwardly,  lamely ;  with  pain 
4Bd  diilealty ;  to  be,  or  cause  to  be,  in  dtf" 
Utjr,  in  perplexity;  to  perplex.  And 
BtMi,  the  «.  (meL)— 

A  difficulty,  perplexity,  or  embarrass- 
ment 

hABtfpn,  -ptimm;  Qtx.Hapfen;  l>.  Hip- 
f«f^  ^npm,  kuppaSen,  hn^Um;  Sw.  Hoppa, 
•"MUie,  to  ikcp;  and  of  this  Hobblt  is  a  dim. 

HOBBY, «.    App.  to  a  horse  from  its  pace : 

^■OBiB.  ^<an  eaiqr,  ambling  pace,  neither 

'*^**uiL  trot  nor  gaUop ;  in  which  the  feet 

*n  etttied  uneveoly  and  not  atraight  out. 

'  >t?***^  **''*** — "^  horse  which  any  one  takes 
FMk,  from  the  easineBS  of  its  pace,  in 
ypnally  riding  on ;  and  thus,  a  favourite 
■•ne;  and  (met)  a  (avourite  object  or  por- 
lait 

S^e  coins  the  ad.  and  oe.  Hobby'honi- 
^^  Hobbtt'horsieally,  and  seems,  if  not 
■^kave  mtroduced,  at  least  to  have  rendered 
PopaUr  this  met  usage. 

^^*j  {how  L.  HobellarH,)  soldiers  so 
^*<H  because  they  rode  on  hobbies. 
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Fr.  Hobin;  It.  Ubino.  Sk.  derives  from  Dsai. 
Hoppot  a  mare.  Sereiilus  thinks  that  Hobhy,  and 
Dan.  and  Isl.  Hoppa^  have  the  same  origin  as 
Hobble,  (qT.)  vis.  A.8.  Hoppan, 

HOBBY,  e.     A  kind  of  hawk. 

Fr.  Hobereau  or  hobreau,  of  uncertam  etym. 
Bee  Jsm* 

HOB-GOBLIN.    See  Ooblin. 

8k.  says  qd.  RobgobUne,  from  Robin  Ooodfellow, 
or  from  OberoH,  terrsstrium  Dsemonum  Rex, 
Kinir  of  the  Fairies.  Jun.  thinks  HohgoblUu— 
propria  dictus  empuMU,  (see  Emfvsb,)  because 
they  limped  upon  one  foot  rather  than  walked : 
deriving  Hob  (it  most  be  presumed)  from  A.  8. 
Hoppan,  subsalire. 

HOB-NOB,  i.  e.  Hab-nab,  (qv.) 

HOCK,  or  Hex,  v.     Dampier    writes    it 
Hocks,  e.    Hacks,      To  cut  or  maim  the 
-ER,  s.        hough,  (qv.) 
A.8.  Hoh,  the  houpk  of  a  beast. 

HOCUS-POCUS,  *.  "  In  aU  probability 
those  common  juggling  words  of  hocus  pocus, 
are  nothing  else  but  a  corruption  of  hoc  eft 
corpus,  by  way  of  ridiculous  imitation  of 
the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  their 

trick  of  Transubstantlation." — TiUotson, 

"  There  were  two  personages  feared  in  the  North, 
whom  we  may  mention  here,  as  words  from  their 
names  have  become  ftmiliar  to  ourselves.  One 
was  Oehu*  BoehuM,  a  magician  and  demon,  the 
other  was  Neeous,  a  malign  deity,  who  frequented 
the  waters.  It  is  probable  (Mr.  Turner  adds)  that 
we  here  see  the  origin  of  Hoeu$-poen$  and  Old 
Niek.**  (Hist  of  Angl»^zons,  Appendix  to  b.  it 
c.  S.)  Unless,  however,  some  usage  of  these  words 
previous  to  the  period  assigned  for  their  mlgin  by 
TiUotson,  can  be  produced,  this  coincidence  of 
sound  and  application,  however  singular,  must 
still  be  eonsidered  as  accidental.  And  see  Brand, 
Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  416;  Qra^s  Hudlbras,  pt.  Ui.  c.  S, 
Note  on  v.  712 ;  where  the  coujecture  of  TiUotson 
is  adopted*  Pegge's  account  attributes  the  cor- 
ruption of  hoc  est  cotipui  into  Hocue-poene,  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  CMholic  priests  themselves. 
Ihre  thinks  they  m^  be  words  formed — temerd 
et  sine  sensu.  llalone  considers  tbe  modern  slang 
Hoax  as  derived  Arom  Hoeue,  and  Archdeacon 
Nares  agrees  with  him. 

HOD,  #.  That  which  is  heaved  or  raised ; 
app.  to  A  raised  three-sided  tub  or  trough, 
used  by  bricklayers  for  carrying  mortar. 

Perhaps  iTooaii,  hqa*d,  hod;  pastp,  of  Heqf-aih 
to  heave, 

HODDY-]>OD,  ff.  Examples  sufficiently 
-DODDT.  ancient,   and  various,    have 

-PEKE.  not  occurred  to  warrant  even 

-rovLE.  a  coi^ecture  as  to  the  origi- 

HoDMAN-DOD.  ual  meaning  of  these  words. 
Holland  renders  Cochlea — Hoddy-dods,  or 
shell-snails,  and  these  Bacon  calls — Hod- 
tnan-dods.  In  these  words  the  hod  may  be 
hood,  referring  to  the  shell  that  covers  them. 
In  various  caaea,  it  is  plainly  uaed  as  a 
term  of  contempt 

HODGE-PODGE.    See  Hotch-pot. 

HODI£RN,a<l.    Of  this  day. 

L.  Hodie,  La.  hoodie;  hodlemus. 

HOE,  s,  V,    Evelyn  writes  the  word  Hough, 

To  cut ;  to  cut  up,  (sc  the  surfiuse,  or  any 

thing  growing  on  the  surface,  of  the  ground.) 

Pr.  Houers  D.  Homven;  Ger.  Hanven;  A. 8. 

Heawiani  ieA«w,(qv.) 
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HOE.    See  Hooh. 

HOFUL,*  ad.  Prudent,  careful,  cousi- 
derate — *Stapleton.  Fortress  of  the  Faith. 

A.S.  Ho-fuUt  hoh-full,  hoft/uUt  prudent,  consi- 
derate, careful,  from  A.S.  ao^-on;  D.  Huoghen, 
to  be  fcarefUl  or  considerate.      Om.  -lt.* 

HOG,  s.  A  Ju)g  (says  Sk.)  is  a  sheep  two 
-GEREL.  years  old,  or  in  the  second  year 
-oisH.  of  its  age,  perhaps  from  A.S.  Hog- 
-QisHLT.  artf  curare,  obserrare ;  hecause  at 
-LING,  s.  that  time  they  need  the  greatest 
care.  The  same  reason  will  more  especially 
apply  to  the  young  of  ^ine ;  if  to  the  young 
only  of  swine  the  name  were  ever  restricted. 

HOGH,*  or  Hob,  «.    A  high  place. 
*Spenser,    Drayton, 

Perhaps  from  A.S.  Heah;  D.  Hoof^;  Qtr.Sooh; 
high. 

HOGSHEAD,  t.  A  measure  of  quantity; 
a  vessel  containing  such  measure. 

D.  Ockshood,  oghthoodf  hoekthooi;  Dan.  Oxe- 
Ikoud.  Mins.  in  his  first  edition,  asserts  Oek«  to  be 
the  name  of  a  certain  measure  in  Brabant,  and  of 
Oekif  this  measure,  and  Souden^  to  hold,  he  com- 
posed Ockahood,  qd.  a  vessel  holding  that  measure. 
He  had  also  remarked,  that  some  thought  Hoga- 
head  to  be  so  called-ni  forma,  from  its  fbrm  or 
make.  In  his  second  edition  he  has  omitted  all 
attempt  at  etym. 

HOID,  s,  -EN,  s.  ad,  App.  as  in  Cot  to — 
A  rude,  unfashioned,  home-bred  fellow; 
and  to  a  romping,  awkward,  clownish, 
rustic  girl. 

Sk.  says,  agrestis  rustieus,  downish,  rustle,  from 
Ger.  Heyde,  a  heath,  or  country  place,  qd.  an  in- 
habitant of  a  country  place.  It  was  app.  to  males, 
though  now  restricted  to  females.  Cot  renders 
Grue,  "  a  sot,  ass,  goose*cap,  koydon."  Bejaune.— 
*'  a  rude,  unfttshioned,  home-bred  hoydon.**  Mr. 
Giflbrd,  on  B.  Jonson,  remarks  that,  tnm  a  passage 
in  Tale  of  a  Tub.  "  You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden 
or  a  hare  of  me ;"  and  several  others  which  he  had 

'  met  with  of  a  similar  kind,  he  was  induced  to  think 
that  Hoidtn  was  the  ancient  term  for  leveret;  and 
that  assuredly  it  was  the  name  of  some  animal  re- 
markable for  the  vivacity  of  its  motions.  Perhaps 
the  same  word  as  ffoU. 

HOISE,  or  Hoist,  v.  Written  Home  by 
Sir  T.  More.  (See  Halse.)  To  raise  or 
set  up  or  aloft,  to  elevate,  to  heave  or  lift  up. 
Fr.  Hauuer;  8w.  Ryua ;  8c.  HHs,  which  Rud- 
diman,  in  his  Glossary  to  Douglas,  derives  fttnai 
Pr.  Haut;  or,  perhaps,  from  A.S.  Beaktian,  (••  a 
word,  says  Jamieson,  "  which  I  cannot  find  in 
any  Lexicon.") 

HOIT,  or  HoYT,  r.  To  raise,  to  elevate, 
-INO.  to  elate;  to  be  in  high  spirits; 

-Y-TOiTY.  to  throw  or  leap  up  or  about,  as 
in  high  spirits.  We  still  use  the  expres- 
sion, "  He  is  in  hoity-toity  spirits." 

Cot.  says,  In  v.  Mouitadu,  "  ^Hiis  would  make 
him  raise  his  hope  or  thoaghts  to  a  very  kU^ 
pitch;"  and  in  v.  Hauuer,  (to  hoise,)  he  gives  as 
an  equivalent  expression,  *«  That  would  set  him 
on  the  haigktf"  L  e.  Jdykk 

HOLD,  •.  V,  Formerly  also  written  Hait, 
-ER.  (See  Halt,  and  To  Owe.)  Lit  and 
-INO.    met — To  have  or  keep. 

To  hold,  (subaud.  in  the  hand,) — to  gripe, 
to  grasp,  to  catch,  to  seize,  -to  clutch. 

To  hoid  or  keep,  (subaud.  in  motion,) — 
to  continue,  to  pursue,  to  proceed,  to  persist 
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To  hold  or  keep,  (subaud.  frem  Bidtko,)-> 
to  stop,  to  stay,  to  refrain  or  restnin,  to 
desist;  to  have  or  keep  fist,  or  fixed,  or 
firm — ^to  retain,  to  confine. 

To  hold  within, — ^to  contaSn. 

To  hold  or  keep  firom,— 4o  detain. 

To  hold  or  keep  up, — to  maiafiio,  ti 
sustun,  to  support 

To  hold  or  keep  (in  mind,)— to  obattfc^ 
to  regard ;  to  attend ;  to  remember. 

Go.  Hold-am;  A.8.  Halda»t  kmld  sm,  htMsf 
D.  Homdem;  Ger.  HaU-Ht;  8w.  HoUat  Hm, 
.  Solder;  habere,  tenere,  aenraie.  Be-  Id-  (BHI 
Up-  With- 

HOLD,  s.     **  The  hold  of  a  ship,  in  vUdk 

things  are  covered,  or  thsamered^fik 

ship."— Tooite. 

sic.  says,  Sic  dieitur  oontabulatio  asvb  iatai 
ubi  penus  nayis  eomdUw  ;  dther  from  Oe  fill, 
koldt  because  it  hoU$  or  coat^ns  the  stora,  le« 
or,  qd.  the  hole  of  a  ship,  the  inmost  eavitrtf ' 
ship.  Tooke,— the  past  p.  of  hsl-aa,  to  eoTet 

HOLE,  s.  -T.     See  Whole. 

HOLE,  «.  V.    Some  place  eoeerei  otcl 
To  the  objection,  "  Cannot  I  dzfll  a 
in  the  centre  of  this  shilling!    And 
where  will  be  the  covering  f*  Tooke 
swers :  "  After  70U  have  so  driUed  it, 
it  diametrically ;  and  then  where  will  be 
hole  t    Of  the  two  pieces  each  will  htve 
notch  in  it,  but  no  hole  will  remain."  ^ 
this  may  be  added,  that  if  each  piece  k 
upright,  with  the  notched  side  dom^ 
there  will  be  a  hole  in  each,  finmed  Iqr 
perforated  piece  and  the  suriaoe  v^ 
it  stands. 

The  V.  formed  upon  the  «.— To  maki^ 
enter,  a  hole, 

A.  S.  Hole,  hale,  kol;  Ger.  D.  ft  flw.  Sd; 
Hal;  from  A.  8.  HoUan,  ahokm,  CRsre, ci 
fodere,  to  hollow,  to  ezcaTate.— iSA.  In  tlie 
of  some,  from  HA-ant  tcfere,  to  oovsr.— Iffc 
Ihre  thinks  the  Sw.  wi^t  be  finned  frsn  ( 
Hnliaa,  (A.  8.  Helan,)  to  eover.    Of  thia  Os. 
A.  8.  «.  Tooke  considers  It  to  be  the  parf^  ~ 
mean— as  above.    See  To  Hxtx. 
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HOLEFUL,*  ad.     Perhaps  hUessm  «| 
wholetome, — *Fabyan, 

HOLIDAM.    See  Halidaic 

HOLLA,  V,  s.  To  make  or  utter  a 
-LOW.  {low-ed)  noise,  to  shoot  si 
-LOWING,    to  call  or  cry  aload. 

Probably  from  A.  8.  Ahlo^an,  to  tower  fcdh* 
See  Hax.im>o. 

HOLLAND,  *.     A  Imen,  so  cilWVj 
cause  orig.  made  in  Holland.    Ibe  cMPi 
manufiicture  of  it  is  now  in  Irelsnd.      • 
HoUmtds,^  the  spirit  Gencvs,  or  (m, 
(qv.)  made  in  Holland. 

HOLLOW,  V.  s.  ad.    To  excantf,  »• 

-LT.       out  the  solid  contents;  spdag 

-NE88.    Hollow,  the  ad.  is,  (met)— Um^ 

unsubstantial,  fidthless. 

A  hollow  sound,— as  if  issuing  «r  ^ 

ceeding  from  a  hollow  places 

A.S.  Hol-imn,  aholan,  exesvaic, 
dig,  to  make  hollow;  Oer.  ft  XX 
Holta;  Dan.  Hunt. 
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AOIXY,  «.     The  Mly,  or  holm-tree,^ 

Bout.  Sonu 

HoLM-TBES.  A.  8.  HoUfu.  aqujfoliam,  nucatyl- 
mtris.  F^.  H0m*,  is  derived  by  Bieo.  from  Gr. 
Ofn,  ■harp;  L.  Jgui/olium,  (by  Voss.)  from  acuti 
fotiMm ;  and  for  tne  same  reason,  via.  the  sharp- 
MM,  tiw  friekUiicas  of  the  leaTOs.  8k.  saggesta 
tfeac  the  name  AflZ-^yn  was  iq»p.  from  kal  or  Ao/, 
lad  eege,  the  edge,  oil  eige,  or  sharpness. 

ir«i«,  app.  both  to  the  aauifolium  and  the  t/Mr, 
ft.  ttdaksmaybe  ft«m  A.  8.  Hoim^  (Dan.  Holmt^) 
a  river  ialand.  became  thcae  trees  floarlah  In  moist 
Ml  vateiy  places.  It  is  not  improbaUy  cor- 
iqttd  from  kelem,  holm,  vad,  by  ehainge  of  n  into 

HOLLY-HOCK,  or  -oak,  #.     The  great 
;  nallow. 

But  or  Am4mi/;  ia  In  A.  8.  the  mallow ;  and  Sk. 
ftlaks  that  koUg  ia  Aoiy,  1.  e.  large  or  great. 

[HOLOCAUST,  *.      Cot  calls  it— "A 
Mcriiiee  killed  and  Uyed  wAtffo  on  the  altar ;" 


Vt.Boiaettutt;  Sp.  -o;  It  Otoeanaio:  ImHoIo- 
natium:  Gr. 'OXoca wrov,  because  the  whoUwnM 
fisHMd^  from  oXer,  whole,  and  jcavorror,  burned, 
ftsoinuccir,  to  bum. 

BOLOUR,  s,    "  And  if  that  she  be  faire . . . 
^tWaayst  that  erery  holour  wol  hire  have." 
•^oacrr. 
'  1>rw.  aays,  Sax.  a  whore-monger.    Sk.  adds, 

tlM^^thft,  one  who  keeps  a  whore.  Jun.  from 
I,  a  koU  or  cave,  because  such  persons  tm- 
r^nttd  sodi  places  for  meeting. 

)LST£R,  a.     App.  to — A  case  for  pis- 
'  i;  to  eover,  to  protect  them. 
Am,  Bpl§Ur;  Get.  PUtot-enkoUUr ;  Sw.  -hotl- 
A8.  BeoUlra,  is  a  hiding-place;  probably 
[  hH-vn^  to  cover,  to  hide.    And  Ihre  derives 
It.  BoeiiUr  from  koeljaj  to  cover,  to  hide. 

^LT,  I.  "A  rising  ground  or  knoll  co- 
,mti  with  trees."— Tooiire 
Astf,  8k.  sagrs,  denotes  a  grove,  or  a  multitude 
UNsisetor  planted  close  or  thick  together.  And 
weanerU  it  to  be  the  p9si  p.  of  A.  8.  r.  H*i-an, 
^tmu.   Seren.  also  zefers  to  8w.  r.  Hotija,  to 


^LY,  ad.    Hol^  is, — Sacred,  sanctified, 

.HIT.     or  hallowed,  consecrated,  devoted 

•mn.  to  religion;   free  from  sin,  from 

^  or  bleaush,  as  a  person  or  thing  con- 

**oted;  pore,  pious,  religious. 

i  BtU^dtjf,— A^  S.  Hatig'dag, — a  day  of 
lut 

A.  8.  HtUg,  haloa  ;  ^.  Hegligk;  Ger.  Htilig; 
w^O^^'*  8w.  ktl,  fh>m  A.  8.  Halgian,  kalian, 
"**■*'*  f*-ki$tfia%,  g§^aUany  fftkulan,  sanare,  sal* 
^vt.  ttlvun  laeere.  and,  cons,  sancire,  sanctifl- 
yMwisecrare ;  to  heal,  to  save  or  make  whole 
VMR,  sad,  cons,  to  sauctiry,  to  consecrate.    See 

WMA6E,  r.  *.  *'  The  vassal  or  tenant 
*iXLt.  upon  investiture  did  usually  homage 
^^,  to  his  lord ;  openly  and  humbly 
|JJj™Si  being  ungirt,  uncovered,  and 
*Mttg  up  his  hands  both  together  between 

I  y*  of  the  lord,  who  sate  before  him ;  and 
■*•  profesnng,  that  •  he  did  become  kit 
•j.  from  that  day  forth,  of  life,  and  limb, 
•■^rthly  honour : *  and  then  he  received 
•«i^frwn  his  lord.  Which  ceremony  was 
'  homogium^  or  manhood,  by  the 
SSfi 
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feudists,  from  the  stated  form  of  words,— 
devemo  vester  homo.** — Blackstone. 

Fr.  Homoffe ;  It.  Omaggio  ;  8p.  Omenage  ;  Low  L. 
Homagium ;  Actut,  vel  ministexium  Aomtjiw,  from 
Pr.  Homme,  L.  Homo,  a  man,  serving-man,  vassal. 
8ee  SpeL  in  v.,  and  Acs,  terat. 

HOME,  i,  ad.  A  place  of  coming,  assem- 
-LESS.  bling,  dwelling  together;   the 

-LT.  place  where  any  one  dwells  or 

-LiNOff.fluA  inhabits;  habitation,  or  resi- 
-LINE88.  dence,  or  abode;  and  the  av. 
-WARD.  (met.)  close  upon,  in  contact 
with  the  dwelling  or  abode,  sc.  of  our  feel- 
ings or  affections  ;  our  own  hearts,  our  in- 
terests or  concerns,  our  pursuits  or  aims. 

Homely f — ^pertaining  to  home  ;  domestic, 
private; — having  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity othome.  And  thus, — ^plain,  simple, 
unadomedf  unpresuming. 

Homeliness, — management  or  economy  of 
home  s  plainness,  simplicity ;  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  home ;  familiarity. 

Home  is  much  used  preC 

Home-speaking, — plain ;  direct  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  reaching  the  object  aimed  at 

Home-spun,  —  (met)  olain,  impolished; 
coarse,  rude. 

A.  S.  Htem ;  Ger.  Heim ;  D.  Hegm ;  Dan.  Hiem  ; 
8w.  Hem,  from  A.S.  Htem-um;  Ger.  ^«tsieii,  coire, 
cohabitare,  to  come  together,  to  dwell  together. 
Wach.  calls  Ger.  Heim,  communis  locus  h^itandi, 
a  common  place  of  d  weUing,  or  a  coei»oa  dwelling- 
place.    8ee  Ham. 

HOMI-CIDE,  s.  -AL.  A  slayer  or  a 
slaying,  a  destroyer  or  a  destroying,  of 
man. 

Fr.  Homicide;  It.  Omieida;  8p.  Homeeida;  L. 
Homieid-a,  -iuwt,  a  manslayer,  manslaying ; — ^the 
£ng. «.  is  app.  to  the  agent  and  the  act ;  from 
homo,  a  man,  and  eadere,  to  kill  or  slsy. 

HOMILY,  s.  A  discourse  or  sermon  to 
-IST.  the  people,  upon  sacred  subjects. 

-ETICAL.  Homiletieal, — "Such  [virtues]  as 
do  more  immediately  concern  the  regu- 
lating of  our  conversations,  or  the  right 
demeanour  of  ourselves  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  society ;  the  due  managing  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  according  to  the 
relations  wherein  we  stand  towards  those 
whom  we  are  to  deal  with  :  these  are  com- 
monly called  homiletieal  virtues." — Wilkins. 
Fr.  Homilie:  It  Ometia;  Sp.  9c  L.  Homilia  ; 
Gr.  'o^iXta,  eoncio,  eermo ;  sermo,  sc.  ad  populnm ; 
sermo,  sc.  de  sacris. 

HOMO<7ENE,*  ad.  Being  of  the  same 
-AL.  kind  or  sort ;  having  the  same  na- 
-Eous.  ture.  —  *J9.  Jonson.  ^Bacon,  XH. 
-Y.t       More.    Boyle, 

-EITY.I  Fr.  Homo-gine:  8p.  -gen—;  It  Owuy-genro  t 
Or.  'O/ioyewtttt  duedem  generis,  of  the  same  kind 
or  sort,  from  Ofiot,  the  same,  and  fivox,  from 
ft^ecrBat,  to  be  or  become,  to  be  bom. 

HOMO-LOGOUS,  ad.    Having  the  same 

opinion ;  agreeing,  consentinK. 

Fr.  Homohgue;  Or.  'OfioKoyot,  from  ofiot,  alike, 
the  same,  and  X070V. 

HOMO-N  YM  Y,  s.  -ous.  App.  to  things 
having  a  similar  or  the  same  name,  and 
thus,  cons,  equivocal,  ambiguous. 
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HON 

Fr.  Homon^mUi  Or.  'O/iwuMOt,  h*Tlng  the 
same  name;  ftom  ofiot,  alike,  the  same,  aua 
oiro^a,  a  name. 

HOMOTONOUS,  aJ.      Employed  by 
Cowper   to   denote — words  of  the    same 
sound  ;  words  that  rhyme. 
6r.  'O/iOTovof ;  of  the  same  tone. 

HONE,  ».     A  stone  upon   which  edged 

tools  are  whetted. 

8k.  has  no  doubt  that  Hcsny  %  itone,  as  well  as 
Heenan,  lapidare.  was  formerly  in  use ;  and  Tooke, 
that  Hone  (petrified  wood)  is  the  patip.  of  lf<e»- 
AH,  lapldescere,  to  become  stone. 

*HONE,'  ».  To  hma  after  a  thing,— to  seek 
any  thing  anxiously. — *  Burton, 

Jun.— a  word,  famUlar  In  Devonshire;  from 
A.  8.  Hongicoh  hogian,  to  be  anxious;  to  sigh  or 
groan  after. 

HONEST,  i>.  ad.    To  honest  (in  B.  Jonson, 

-LT.         and  Wotton)  is  to  honour,  to  con- 

-Y.  fer  honour  or  dignity ;  and  the  $. 

-ATION.*  honetty  is  in  old  writers  used  as 

equivalent  to — 

Honour,  credit,  reputation.    In  Chauceri 

decency,  good  manners.     And  honest,  to — 

Honourable,  creditoble,  reputable.  More 

usually, 

Acting  according  or  agreeably  to  promise 
or  engagement  or  obligation,  expressed  or 
implied ;  faithful,  trusty,  or  trustworthy,  up- 
right, virtuous ;  fair  and  open  in  dealings ; 
open,  frank. 

On  the  usage  in  English,  varying  from 
the  L.  and  Fr.,  Temple  says, "  Goodness  is 
that  which  makes  men  prefer  their  duty 
and  their  promise,  before  their  passions  or 
their  interest;  and  is  properly  the  object 
of  trust :  in  our  language,  it  goes  rather  by 
the  name  of  honesty ;  though  what  we  call 
an  honest  man,  the  Romans  called  a  good 
man:  and  honesty  in  their  language,  as  well 
as  in  French,  rather  signifies  a  composition 
of  those  qualities  which  generally  acquire 
honour  and  esteem  to  those  who  possess 
them." — *W.  Momtague. 

Pr.  Hone$t-e:  8p.  -o;  It.  Onetto;  from  L.  Ho- 
n^shu,  which  Voss.  thinks  may  bo  from  the  Gr. 
Ov«M,  ovntut  JuTo,  proaum,  or  by  the  change  of  a 
long  vowel  into  a  short,  from  wvor,  merx,  pretium, 
qui  in  honors  est.  is  in  prHio  esse  dicitur ;  Sehei- 
dius  considers  ovett  to  have  meant,  primitively, 
Mlo ;  and  thus,  honos,  vel  honor,  dicitur  id  quod 
toUit  ex  humili  looo  in  altum,  extollltquc  ho- 
mines ;  that  which  raitet  from  a  low  to  a  high 
sUtion,  and  exalts  or  elevates  mankind.  Dis- 
Un-  Under- 

HONEY,  *.  V.  -LESS.  Honey  (the  produce 
of  the  bee)  is  used  as  a  general  term  (lit 
and  met)  for — Sweetness.  Also,  as  a  term 
of  fondness  or  affection. 

AS  Hunigh;  D.  &  Ger.  Hon-ia;  Sw.  -ung; 
Dan.  -ning.  In  Mark  i.  0,  the  Gothic  Terslon 
reads  milith ;  L.  MH ;  Gr.  McAi.  Jun.  derives— 
ab  kymetto ;  Wach.— ab  oiKoxociv,  vinum  fundere, 
to  pour  forth  wine.  Ihre  asserts,  that  it  is  wholly 
uncertain  whence  we  have  the  word.  Sk.  believes 
it  to  have  the  same  origin  as  Hive,  (qv.)  A.  B. 
Hhsoi  flunilia,  qd.  hiumig^  that  is,  victus  t^miliaris 
seu  domesticus ;  because  stored  for  the  foodr  of 
itaiUies,  or  hives  of  bees. 
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HONOUR,  tt  s.   To  fcwMwr,— to  confer  or 
-ABLE.  bestow  £une,  credit,  repnti- 

-ABLT.  tion ;    to  raise,  to  elevate  to 

-ABLENE88.    rank  or  dignity;  to  dignify; 
-ART.  to  hold  in  reverence  or  vew- 

-BR.  ration ;  to  revere  or  venerate. 

-ISO.  Honour,  the  «.  is  used  ts  equi- 

-LEss.  valent  to — 

-ANCE,*  Fame,  reputation,  glory;  rink 
or  dignity  ;  nobleness ;  reverence  or  ven^ 
ration.  "  What  is  this  honour,  other  tfaaa 
a  kind  of  history,  or  feme  following  acUfiBi 
of  virtue,  actions  accompanied  with  diffi- 
culty or  danger,  and  imdertaken  for  tb. 
publick  good.*'— Ralegh.  "  The  law  rf 
honour  is  a  system  of  rules  constnictedlf 
people  of  fashion,  and  calculated  to  Dualitite 
their  intercourse  with  one  another,  aad  fa 
no  other  purpose." — Foley.    **««*• 

Pr.  Hon-new;  Sp.  -or;  It.  Onore;  L£«w. 
See  HoxxsT. 

HOOD,  t^.  a.  A  *ood,  is— a  raised  coverin 
-LESS,  —for  the  head ;  for  the  eyea  (of  i 
.wiNK,«.hawk).  ' 

To  hoodwink,— io  cover  the  eyea  *ia» 
hood ;  to  cover  the  eyes ;  to  blink  orbtoj 
and,  cons.,  to  deceive,  to  delude,  to  W 

A.  8.  Hod ;  D.  Ho*d  ;  Ger.  HtU  ;  Dm  B^  i 
which  Sk.   derives   ftom  the  D.  "W*»^ 
Hueten,  tegere,  protegere,  to  cover,  ta jr 
(See  Hat.)    Hoved,  hov'd,  hood,  past  p.  ti  i 
—Tooke.    Un- 


HOOD,  ter.    App.  gen.  to-the  ttate, 
dition,  degree,  order,  rank  or  quality, 

or  sort  „^.  , 

Warton  aaya,  thy  headier  hoed  is  for  '\Wi\ 
lessnesa ;"  hood  la  a  termination  denoUagfl 
aa   manhood,  *c.      Sk.,— D.  HegdiQa. 
A.  S.  Had,  hade,  conditio,  as  in  4p»v*<*«*'  1 
hood,   maidenhead,    &c      To  the  laiae  ■ 
Somner,  VerategmD,  fee.    Wach^  in  a»^ 
mena,  a.  6,  writes  upon  the  varion*  appi 
of  the  Ger.  Heit,  which,  he  remarks,  ^«w»^ 
(vocuhi)  before  it  waa— paitlcoU  poitijs 
There  seema  no  reason  to  ■UW"*™*  *"J 
positive  parttele  ia   any  other  wonl  tt» 
(ante,)  also  vrritton  hade  or  head,  someHWBj'" 
as  priesthood,  knighthood,  raittd  to  be,  orSM 
state  or  rank  of,  a  priest,  {heuedea  of  •»«[»" 
of  a  knight ;  manhood,  maidenhood  or  ••«^ 
hood,  raited  to  be  or  become  to  the  J^*"-^ 
condition,-of  a  man,  fhwn  a  youth «»  "ftr^ 
maiden,  from  a  girl.-of  a  chlM,  irominfflW 
and  subsequently  aa  above. 

HOOF,  or  HoFP,  *.  -ED.     The  tM  « 
heatfed  or  hoven  part  of  the  foot 

A.  8.  Jo/;    D.boef!  ^'£^'^m 
Dan.  Hov!  which  Jun.  and  ^«»,Jf?Lr5| 
the  Or.  •Oir\n.   Tooke.— flrom  ^"^Jf^^fykl 
A.8.  ir«^-««h  to  A*owor  raise^d/lnyj«g 
of  Mankynde,  written  Hove.  Thejoae  orsa  mm 
the  hone  of  a  horse,  a  calf 'a  hene. 

HOOK,  V.  s.  -ED.     A  ^ook,---Avi!m, 
crooked,  bent,  or  curved  so  as  to  «» 
hold  I  also  to  cut  or  reap  with;  a  «» 

snare.  .   , «  .    VmU  tf 

To  Aoo*,- to  catch  or  hold,  lo  h«  • 
draw  with  a  Aoo*,  or,  as  with  a  wf 

catch  or  ensnare.  jr*^*-*** 

A.  8.  Hoee;  D.  Haeek,  heetk:Ger.H»^ 
Hake  ;  Dan.  Hags ;  perhaps  {9k-)  W^^'' 


HOP 

Ml  tepnlnbtj  fhna  A.  8.  ffty^n,  iNimplectl,  to 
huf :  tlie  IX  have  the  r.  Hatck-tn,  unoo  flgere, 
Inuneare,  adaDcare,  fOmSatt^—KUimi,    Un- 

HOOP,  «.  #.  A  Aoop  is  that  which  keeps 
-B.  together,  confloee,  or  surrounds,  sc. 
-II&  the  stBTet  of  a  cask  or  barrel :  app. 
gn.  to  any  thing  circular;  formed  with  a 
leNmblance  to  the  hoop  of  a  barrel. 

To*«^p^— to  confine,  bind,  surround  with 
«A«t0;  also,  gen.  to  confine. 

i.  &  ITm  ;  D.  Moep,  hoepeL  Jun.— by  change 
rfr  into  the  aspirate,  hoop  is  formed  from  coop, 
f|T.)  te  kee^  keep  in,  or  ooniliie.    In-  (En-)  Un- 

HOOP,  or  Whoop,  «l  #.  -ino.  To  call  with 
a  loud  Toice  to  those  who  are  at  a  distance. 
Hontsnien,  especially,  are  said  to  hoop  and 
Adlw,  when  they  fill  the  woods  and  valleys 
with  thdr  shouts,  to  cheer  the  dogs,  to 
WMe  the  game,  or  to  give  a  warning  to 

'  ueir  comrades. 


ft.  Houper;  Jnn.,  In  his  Goth.  GIoh.  (v.  JTop- 

r^  eJaxaare.)  exp.  as  above.     8k.  think*  the 
■  Eos.  are  formed  from  the  sound.     See 


claxaare.)  exp.  as  above.     8k.  thinks 
^   -  Ens.  are  fo 
m0T.aad\Tuoop. 

Boot,  s.  «.  -ino.      As  the  Fr.  —  <*  To 

iiott,  eielaim,  cry  oat,  make  hue  and  cry." 
|«t  aUo  gives*  "  Hou,  hou,  hou,  hooHng* 
tfwhminagit  voices  wherewith  swine  are 
•wed,  or  infamous  old  women  disgraced." 
»  Bwtr;  forsMd  (8k.  and  Lye)  from  the  sound. 

)VE.    See  Hove. 

y. «.  #.    A  plant. 

J'^'Wy.;  Oer.  Hop/en;  Pr.  Houblon ;  from 
— ^•■i  saKra,  ( KiUan, )  quod  «a/iii<,  slve  ascendat 
ir^j}}  ■^"•Jt  mounts  or  ascends  trees.  8k. 
ivNUve  ibr  L.  Lupulus  ;  and  Men.  in  v.  ffoubtom. 

*,*  9.t,    «  To  hop,  skip,  leap,  or  dance, 

to  leap  or  skip  for  joy."--»5ow. 

___   "  To  Aoppe  (says  Mr.  Tyrw.)  in 

ng&iiies  exactly  the  same  as  to  dance, 

{h  with  us  it  has  acquired  a  ludicrous 

J;  and  the  term,  ttre,  or  ster,  was  used 

[wwte  hJenuaUt  like  trix  in  Latin."  •*  A 

tapper,   or   dancer,  was  called  an 

nUrer 

Svp-pem,  -peten;   Get.  -fen;  8w.  Hop-pa; 
S^'m   "  *•  *•    ^^'PP*^'    saarB,    saltare, 


^^%  «.  «.     To  look  out  or  after,   to 

expect,    (sc.    with   opsn,    out- 

''"J'T.     stretched  eyes ;)  to  expect,  sub. 

?•««««.  with  desire,  with  anticipation  o( 

b^UsB.        with   trust   or    confidence   in, 

some  good. 

E-wa  «*  Hope  is  that  pleasure  in  the 
J  mind,  which  vr&ey  one  finds  in 
«  ^n  the  thought  of  a  profitable 
>  rajcjment  of  a  thing,  which  is  apt 
f<^t  him."— Zoc*s.  ^ 

ittfrJ'V  ?•  ^T'*'  ^"'  Soft»i  Dan. 
"■^t  M  A.  8.  also  written  OpUin,  without  the 


rUsB. 


*2J«;  Ger.  <VW«,  aperlre;  Dan.  iSiwr 
l?to  l!^';  **  "P*n^  »wb-  the  eyes;  and, 
S  -  2;?^''  ***  ^^^^^'^  ""'  o'  •'«".   to  stare 

ULIL  y/^-.  ^  «  like  manner  to  mm,  lay.) 
^*-0*ma»)  has  been  explained.  to^^S,  sub! 
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HOR 

the  mouth,  as  young  birds,  eagerly  for  food ;  and 
Hms,  to  crave,  to  desire  or  covet  eagerly,  &c.  In 
Chaucer,  •'  Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded." 
8hak.,  ••  1  cannot  hope,  Cssar  and  Anthony  shall 
well  greet  together."  And  Ford,  •'  How  prosper 
you  io  love  f  Ros.  As  still  I  hoped.— My  lord, 
you  an  undone."  To  hope,  is  merely  to  look  for,  lo 
expect.  And  Mr.  Tyrw.  says,  it  signifies  the  mere 
expectation  of  a  future  event,  whether  good  or 
evil,  as  EXntttf.  Gr.  and  Spero,  L.  often  do.  Rit- 
mm  (Ywint  and  Gawin)  says,— suppose,  fear,  am 
afrayd.    Un- 

HOPPER,  t.  The  wooden  trough  in  a 
mill,  in  which  the  corn  is  placed  in  order 
to  be  ground :  the  use  of  which  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Arbuthnot  "  Granivorous 
birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a  mill;  their 
maw  is  the  hopper,  which  holds  and  softens 
the  grain,  letting  it  drop  by  degrees  into 
the  stomach,  where  it  is  ground  by  two 
strong  muscles,  in  which  action  they  are 
assisted  by  small  stones,  which  they  swallow 
for  the  purpose." 

Jun.--from  Hopp,  subsilire,  because  it  is  always 
in  motion.  Called  by  the  French  Trimu,  or  tr6- 
muife  trun  moulin, 

HORAL,  ad,   -ARY.'     Pertaining   to  an 
hour;  lasting  or  continuing  for  an  hour, 

L.  ^oro;  Or.  'Opa,  Umput,  for  opa;  and  this 
from  Opof,  iermituu;  tipa  signifying  a  definite, 
fixed,  or  established  point  or  period  of  time.    See 

HOUB. 

HORDE,  s.    A  collection  or  multitude  of 
people. 

Tnis  word  is  said  to  have  been  Introduced  from 
Tartaiy,  but  appears  to  be  merely  a  cons,  usage  of 
Jioard,  to  store  up,  to  accumulate,  to  collect 

HORE,  -DOM.    See  Whore. 

HORIZON,  «.  The  line  which  bounds  or 
-T-Ai.  terminates,  sc.  the  sight,  the  view. 
-ALLY.  ItOrtaoMle;  8p.  Horittonte;  Ft.  bh. 
Horizon  ;  Gr.  '0|mCmv,  from  ^t'ctv,  difinire,  Ur- 
minar§,  to  define,  bound,  terminate,  or  limit. 

HORN,  V,  i.  The  horn  of  an  animal — that 
-ER.  which  riseth,  projecteth,  is  pro- 
-Y.  minent  or  eminent,  sc.  from  its 
-iPY,f;.  head. 

-LESS.    A  hern,  to  blow  or  sound,  to  drink 
-LET.     out  of,  because  first  made  of  the 
-INO.*    horn  of  an  animal. 
-isH.t    Horn, — the  matter  or  substance  of 
which  homt  consist     Also  app.  to — 

Any  thing  shaped  like  a  horn. 

To  horn,  met — to  plant  or  bestow  hornM. 

Homify,  in  Beau.  &  F.  coined  for  the 
occasion. — *Shdk,    Gregory.     ^Sandys, 

Go.  Httum !  A.  8.  Ger.  Sw.  &  Dan.  Horn  ; 
D.  Horen,  horn  ;  usiudly  derived  from  the  L. 
Cornu,  (Ce-om-tf.)  But  wach.  says  that — fasti- 
gium  vel  summitas  ctUuscunque  rei,  the  top  or 
summit,  from  fler,  (A.  8.  Heah,)  high,  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  source  of  all  its 
usages.    Dis-  Un- 

HORN-BEAM, «.    A  plant 

Perhaps  (Sk.)  so  called— &  eorneA  duritie,  from 
its  horny  hardness. 

HORNET,  t.    An  insect     Because  (Sk.) 
it  bears  or  carries  horns  in  its  head. 

App.  met  to  those  who  sting  like  hornets, 
A  8.  Hjfrutt. 
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HORO-LOGE,  *.  -LOGY.   That  which  telU 
the  hour ;  a  dial,  clock,  watch,  timepiece. 

Fr.  Horologe  ;  It,  Orologio  ;  L.  Horologium  ; 
Gr.  'lVoXoT<ov>  from  Mpa,  an  hour,  and  Xcy-civ,  to 
tell. 

HORO-METRY,*  *.     The  meaturement 
of  hours. — *  Brown. 
Gr.  'Opa,  an  hoar,  and  fi<rp«iv,  to  measure. 

HORO-SCOPE,  *.      App.   aa    the— Fr. 

-ER.     "  Horoscope,  the  horoscopct    or    as- 

-Y.       cendant  of  a  nativity  ;    a  diligent 

observation  of  the  just  time  wherein  one 

was  bom." — Cot. 

Gr.  'Qpoattowetovt  from  Apa^  an  hour,  and  #kov- 
'€iv,  videre,  observare,  to  see,  to  obserre. 

HOROWE,*  ad,     Foul--* Chaucer. 

Lye  says,  sordidns,  squalidus,  from  Hot, 
mucor.    Bee  Hoak. 

HORRENT,*  ad.     Horrent^—rmng  out, 
-IBLE.         ttandiuff  out,  pointing  out,  sub. 
-XBLY.         as  bristrea. 
-IBLENE88.  Horrible,  cons,  terrible, — as  an 
-10.  animal     having    its    hair     or 

-IDLY.  bristles  jrisen  or  erect  with 
-IDNESS.  rage;  dreadftil,  frightful,  fear- 
-iFic.  ful,  shocking. 

-OUR.  Horrid, — rough  or  rugged ;  and, 

cons.,  dreadful,  frightful. 

Horrour, — app.  to  the  sensation  of  the 
hair  rising,  the  flesh  shuddering ;  cons. — 
dread,  terrour,  affright,  loathing,  detesta- 
tion ;  to  that  which  causes  such  sensations  ; 
i.e.  horribleness  or  horridnet*.  "  All  objects 
of  the  senses,  which  are  very  offensive,  do 
cause  the  spirits  to  retire ;  and  upon  their 
flight,  the  parts  are  (in  some  degree)  desti- 
tute; and  so  there  is  induced  in  them  a 
trepidation  and  horrour" — Bacon.   *  Milton, 

VT.8iSf.Horr-ibiei  Vr.-idef  8p.  -ido;  It.  Or- 
ri-biU,  'do ;  L.  HorriMiia,  korHdu$,  from  horrert, 
to  rise,  to  stand  on  end,  as  hair,  bristles,  frc. ; 
Latinum  korreo^  notlonem  eandem  (says  Schel- 
dluB)  propriam  habet,  qu»  in  cognatis  ortor,  eg- 
orior,  admodum  manifesta  est,  et  Belgarum 
verbis,  (kutaon^  oprixe»t  reddi  potest ;  and  he 
derives  from  Gr.  Ooeiv.  exciiare,  to  rouse,  or  to 
raise.    Ab-    Cha,VLcer,—Horrihlete.  Fr. 

HORSE,  V.  s.  An  animal.  To  horse,  (sc 
-LY.  for  a  flogging)  is  perhaps, — to  h(nse 
-Y.       or  lunst. 

Horse  is  much  used  pre£  ;  frequently  to 
denote, — large,  gross,  coarse,  strong. 

A.  S.  Hort.  Belgis  olim  (Som.)  err,  horu,  or 
hors;  hodii  Tero,  r  per  metathesin  transnosito 
ro$.  Get.  Rosa;  B^.Oers,  hor$.  In  Dui.Hest; 
and  Ft. Roue;  It. Rozxa;  Sp.  Roztn;  a  horse  of 
an  inferior  kind.  Som.  considers  A.  S.  Hort  to 
mean  cornipes,  that  which  hath  a  hard  or  horn 
boot.  Wach.  derives  Ger.  Ross,  ftmn  Ger.  v. 
Reiten,  mA<,  (A.  8.  Rid-an,  rit-an,  to  ride.)  And 
kort,  he  thinks,  may  be  the  same  word  as  rogs 
(per  metathesin  ors,)  or  so  called  from  its  industry 
and  speed.  That  hort  in  A.  S.  had  such  significa- 
tion, he  infers  from  the  compound  AorWrc,  which 
Som.  Interprets— gnaviter,  diiigenter,— diligently, 
earnesthr.  The  animal  may  not  Improbably  be 
so  called  {Horse)  from  its  obedience  and  tractable- 
ness ;  A.8.  Hffrs-4ant  to  obey. — See  Tooke,  8vo.  ed. 
Un- 

HORTATION,  t.     Encouragement,  ad- 
-IVB.    monition,  advice,  persuasion. 
-CRY.   L.  Hort-or,  •nitu.    The  ancient  Romans 
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(Voss.)  wrote  it  Hor-ior;  and  Horior,  be 
oeives  to  be  from  Gr.  Oprvvens  imeUmre,  to  indte, 
to  encourage,  or  from  op-«<v,  eseeiiare. 

HORTI-CULTURE,  a.    The  tillage  of 
-TURAL.  gardens ;   or  of  such  plants 

-TURAL18T.       as  are  usually  grown  or  cul- 
-I8T.  tivated  in  gardens. 

HoRTEKSiAL.*   Dodsley  writes  HortscmUst; 
-ULAN.t  the  common  word  now  is 

Horticulturist. 
Hortui  aiccus, — Hit)  a  dry  garden;  i 
collection  of  dried  plants. 

*^Evelyn.     ^Boyle. 
L.  Hortus,  a  garden,  and  Caltoro,  from  Cetertt 

cultum,  to  till. 

HORT-YARD,*  «.    Now  written  Ordbr^ 

(qv.)     And  app.  to — ^A  yard  or  garden  ftr 

fruit  trees.— *Ho/Aiml    North. 

A.S.  Ortgeard,  oregtard,  oreeard,  oremrd.  Of 
these,  Jun.  thinks  Ortgeard  the  moat  aacseat,  satf 
that  it  is  formed  from  Weortemrd,  that  is,  WgH 
atardf  or  a  gard^  or  place  prepand  for  morts  « 
herbs. 

HOS  ANNA,  t.    The  word  hoeastna  is  con- 
tracted of  H3  nvrovi,  Saiffor  hi.  Save,  I  be 
seech  thee.     A  form  of  acclamatioii,  whick 
the  Jews  were  wont  to  use  in  their  leasts  iCj 
tabernacles. — Hammond,     Gr.  *i 


HOSE,  s.    The  breeches,  the  stockincs.    . 
-lER.      Pipes  of  engines  or  other  vesselsa  Is  I 
-lERY.   convey  the  water  or  other  liquid,  sit 
called  hote. 
A. 8.  &  D.  Hosa ;  Dan.  Hose;  Ger.  Hosem;  WMdt  j 
Wach.  derives  from  Ger.  Hni-en,  (L  e.  A.S.  Mgli'\ 
OMt  to  hide.)  to  cover;  app.  to  rarious  parts <fr 
clothes  or  ndment,  because  coMriay  dinexoit  ] 
of  the  body :  the  breech,  thighs,  l^ps,  feec 

HOSPITABLE,  ad.      Hospitable, -^w-: 

-ABLY.  ceiving  and  entertaining  stnn*  | 

- ABLEMESS.  gcrs ;  Ubersl,  kind,  to  i 

-AL,  ad.  s.  to  viaitors. 

-ALiTY.  Hospital, — a  place  for  thei 

-ALLER.  ception  and  entertainment 

-AGE.*  strangers;   as  now  rest 

-ATE.t  of  the  poor  or  sick. — *i^rBwr'| 

-ious.t  ^OUmviUe.    tChapmau. 

Fr.  Hospitable;  It.  OspMale,  -edale.  or 
Sp.  Hospedabie  ;  L.  HospUmlis,  frtms  Seepss,  vM  J 
Voss.  thinks  he  can  discover  in  Hoshs,  {i  chaa 
into  p.)    (See  Host,  and  HosTiLa)    Hotpu' 
app.  to  a  stranger,  received  and  entertiifkediBte'] 
house.    In-  Un- 

HOST,  s.  V.    One  who  receives  and  cnkr*. 

-ES8.      tains  a  stranger,  guest,  vistor;  AJ 

innkeeper,  landlord  of  an  inn. 

To  host,— to  dwell  or  abide,  ai  aj 

stranger,  guest,  or  visitor:  teie-[ 

ceive  and  entertain  one. 

Fr.  Hotte,  or  h6te;  It.  OM*;  Sp.  lfff^| 
ped,  from  L.  Hospes.    (See  HosprrABts.) 
writes— J7oipl«  and  ko^teles,  i.  e.  kset  sad  ~ 

HOST,  f.  App.  to,— The  enemy, 
-AGE.  bled ;  assembled  in  battle  smVt  ^ 
-iNo.  battalions ;  then  gen.  to  Usililii*^ 
an  army,  any  large  assemblage,  or  eoUsw 
body. 

Vx.Hoste;  It  Oste;  Bp.  Hmesti';  Low  USsi^ 
which  Wach.  labours  to  show  Is  from  Ssilt  cqnsi 


-LESS. 

-EL. 

-BLER. 

-ELRY. 

-RY. 


\m\ 


HOV 


HOU 


tw.  Bmti;  Dtm.  HmU;  IsL  Hut;  app.  orlg.  to 
h/tnt-mUitn,  tlm,  gen.  to  an  anny  of  hone  and 
fcot^~JEqllitallu  and  exeicitus,  equiUtio  and  ex- 
pettM— vere,  he  obaervet.  lued  by  the  vriten  of 
the  aMdk  age*  aa  >7Tion]nnous.  For  the  various 
tMal  tppUcatloiia  of  the  Low  L.  HottiMj  see  Dm 
Ctaft.  Sk.  aajt,  that  J7atl  ia,— aliqnantuxn  de- 
dezo  Kneu,  from  the  L.  ifM/fa.    See  Hostix.*. 

fiOSTt  s.  -IE.  A  sacrifice ;  a  sacrifice  of 
tke  Mass  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  Borne. 

Pr  HotU^ ;  8p.  ft  L.  -a ;  It.  (Mia.  Serviut  and 
iMdonu  approve  the  etym.  of  Ovid  :^Ho»tibu$  a 
fkd|  koMtia  nomen  habet.  Feetos— ftom  ancient 
iNCfrt,  liTe  lierire,  to  strike. 


nOSTAGE^a.  -eb.  Any  person  or  thing 
delivered  to  another  person  to  be  kept  in 
pledge  or  secarity  for  the  performance  of 
certain  stipulations  or  conditions. 

rt.Hulmfe:  It.  (Magio;  Low  L.  HosHagius. 
peetyna.  are  rarioas.  From  Hotpn^  qd.  hotpi- 
Utt&m;  or  fkom  M«m,  qd.  obndagium;  or  firom 
MmUt,  qnla  eMder  ah  koaUbuM  exiguntur.  (See 
Jfm.  FoMt.  de  VMls,  Ub.  iii.  c.  14.)  The  usages  of 
OMMm  by  fiatropius  and  Axnmianus,  quoted  by 
Jm.  ghre  some  plausihility  to  his  decision,  that 
;   Tt  Hutmft,  or  oste^,  is,  Kara  trvfKownvt  ««  oM- 

^nOSTILE,  odL  Inhnical,  unfriendly ;  like, 

-TiUTT.         or  of  or  pertaining  to,  a  foe  or 

-iiLiMBiiT.    an  enemy ;  adverse. 

■•     ft.  H^ttUt:  It.  0$tiU;  Sp.  HosUl;  L.  HotMU, 

^  Am  L.  Hottit,  a  stzaager,  a  foreigner :  and  as  Fr. 

'•rsia,  tnm  t-  Forit,  and  Or.  Ovpoiot,  exUmw, 

tnm  |»pa,  ogUmtn^  so,  f^om  this  same  0$Uum, 

m  MPtia-  aad  Voas.  derive  Hoiii*,  a  foreigner,  one 

y  (^rfciwrw)oot  of  doors;  and,  cons,  an  enemy.  Un- 

pBOT,  ai.  -I.Y.  Opposed  to—Cold.  (Met) 
^  fervent,  ardent,  ufiamed;  fiery,  violent, 
f^vebement;  animated  to  excess,  (subaud.) 
L  «ith  desire  ;  and,  thus,  lustfiiL 
I.  Bn.  Hefd :  A.8.  Hat,  hat ;  the  past  p.  of  Bat- 
r  OS,  esMheexe.    See  To  Hkat. 

LBOTCH-POT,  or  HoDOB-poDOB,  *.  A 
L  Mixture  of  various  things  shaken  together 
k  k  the  same  paL — Tiprw.  Perhaps  Uath'd 
rmhateh'L 

'  Fr.  Hocke-pQt ;  D.  Huispot.  Kihan  says,  *'  so 
,  .  odM,  i  e*neuti^mdOt  from  HmtseUt  or  HutteUn, 
I.  to  shake,  (Bag.  Hu*IUt)  because  the  meats  cut  to 
I  ifeets  and  bo&ed  in  their  own  liquor,  are  sAeirea 
r  ^A  tesscd  aad  turned  about  by  the  cook." 

NHOVE,  %,     To  heaott  or  be  heaved  or 

nised  aloft,  sc  suspended ;  to  be  or  remain 

; .  in  Mtspenae ;  to  remain,  to  stay,  to  abide. 

'  8e  BMd  by  Ckaueer,  Oower,  Ortfion,  Spenter. 

Also,  To  heave,  rise,  or  swell.    "  Those 

Ooescenoes  be  Uke  unto  bladders  pulV  up 

Md  hoemd  with  wind.  .  .  .  The  earth  also 

tweUeth  and  hooveth  as  it  were  with  a  lea- 

t»."— JSTo/loadL 
*      ffsesls  past  tense  and  pa$tp.  of  the  v.  To  Aaew, 
■*  iid  apoa  It  the  sl  To  how  is  formed. 

•BOVEL,  f.  V.    A  small  raised  building. 
-    ^.  H.  (in  Bk  )  derives  ttom  A.  8.  Hofe,  a  house, 
utkeewisldera  it  to  be  the  dim.  of  Hov*,  (whence 
'  tits  pBDbahly  the  iEToA  of  T.  H.)  the  pMt  p.  of 


HOYER,  p.  s.  To  raise  or  rise  aloft,  to 
-IL  stay  or  remain  aloft  or  over,  (subaud. 
•IT.*  in  flight ;    fluttering  ; )    to   be    or 


remain  in  suspense ;  to  keep  or  move  near 
or  about,  sc  as  if  to  pounce  upon — ^like  a 
bird  of  prey. 

Hoverly, — superficially,  without  resting 
or  staying — *UdaL 

Sk.  thinks  may  be  either  from  A.  8.  Heafian^ 
to  heave,  to  raise,  to  elevate ;  or  from  the  v.  To 
eovf.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Aovcr  (without 
the  aspirate— Owr,  qv.)  Is  from  the  past  tense 
AoM,  of  the  e.  To  heave. 

HOUGH,  e.  s.  To  hough  or  hock  the  ham- 
strings, is — to  cut,  to  hew  the  ham-strings ; 
and  the  hough,  or  hack,  the  part  cut  or 
howed  ;  gen. — to  cut,  hew,  or  hoe.  (See 
Hoe.)  *'  Thou  shalt  hough  theyr  horses."— 
Bible,  1561,  "  He  bare  off  the  blows  as 
well  as  he  could,  untill  they  hought  him, 
that  he  fell  to  the  ground."— J^TorM,  Plu- 
tarch. 

A.  8.  HbA,  poples,  the  ham  of  one's  leg  behind 
the  knee ;  •#.,  Suffrago,  the  hough  of  a  beast. — 
Som. 

HOUGH,  V.  i.  e.  to  hawk  or  haw,  (qv.) 

HOUND,  V,  s.      To  hunt,  to  pursue  or 

cause  to  pursue;  to  set,  to  rush,  to  dash 

on,  in  chase  of,  in  attack  upon,  the  game, 

the  prey. 

Go.  Hunds  ;  A.  8.  &  Dan.  Hund  ;  D.  Hand  ; 
Ger.  &  Sw.  Hand.  From  A.  8.  Huntian^  hent-avt 
to  pursue,  to  search  after.  Wach.  objects  that  the 
name  was  app.  gen.  to  all  dogs,  not  merely  to  hunt- 
ing dogs;  and  would  derive  the  v.  from  the  «. 
Sk.  doubts. 

HOUR,  a.  -LT,  ad.  ov.  A  determinate  por- 
tion of  time ;  certain  fixed  or  determinate 
portions  of  time,  into  which  the  day  is 
divided ;  into  which  the  surfiw^  of  a  dial  or 
timepiece  is  divided. 

Hours, — as  used  by  Bale  and  Spenser, 

•  (see  Hewres  in  Cot.  and  Harm  Canomcm  in 
Dn  Canffe,)  prayers  or  devotions  at  stated 
hours  ;  dso  a  book  of  prayers  or  devotions. 
Fr.  Heure;  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Horo.    See  HoaAL. 

HOUSE,  V.  a."  Any  thing  framed  or  built ; 
-HOLD,  s.  sc  for  covering,  shelter,  or  pro- 
-LESS.  tection,  dwelling  or  abiding,  for 
-ING.  a  place  of  residence ;  also  app. 
to — ^the  family  so  dwelling,  or  who  have  so 
dwelt ;  to  persons  assembling  under  one 
roof;  to  the  mode  or  manner  of  living. 

To  house, — to  build,  raise  or  erect  a 
house  ;  to  cover,  shelter,  or  protect ;  to 
dwell,  abide,  or  reside  ;  to  cause  to  shdter, 
or  take  shelter,  to  drive  to  shelter. 

House  is  much  used  pre£ 

House-wife^ — see  Hub-wipe. 

Sw.  fr  A.  8.  Hu»:  D.  Hugs;  Ger.  Hauss;  Dan. 
HuuM.     Wach.  decides  for  Ger.  Huten^  tegere, 

ii.e.  A.  8.  Hid-aUf  to  hide,)  to  conceal,  to  cover, 
from  A.  8.  Hiwan^  formare,  fabricare,  was  formed 
A.  8.  HUoe^  a  Aov«e,  and  Himuee,  famllia,  a&nlly 
or  hftuuhold ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  Hus, 
a  howe,  had  the  same  origin.    Out-  Un 

HOUSE,  *.  V.  -INO.  The  *.  app.  to— The 
coverings  of  a  horse. 

The  Fr.  Houseau,  Cot.  calls,  "a  coarse  drawer, 
worn  over  a  stocking  instead  of  a  boot."  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  word  aa  Hom,  (qv.) 
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•  Om.  lioUSA-HvLU^K,  •uuLDav. 


'•.•rfKx.,*^  J 


L 


K.at^ 
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HOUSEL/  r. «.  -lino.  To  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
*Common  in  old  writers, 
A.  8.  Hu9tlt  the  Eucharlit  or  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  perhaps  flrom  Hnttio,  NuMiian, 
to  administer  or  give  the  communion,  to  houaU. — 
59111.  Jun.  derives  firom  Go.  Hututt  a  victim,  a 
sacrifice,  («.  atjecto.)  Sk.  prefers  Hostiola  to 
Som.'s  Uottia.    Un- 

HOW,  ov.    App.  to— The  form  or  fashion 

-BE- IT.       in  which ;  extended  to,  the  man- 

-EVER«        ner  or  means,   in  which  ;   the 

-80.  state  or  condition, — the  degree, 

-80-EyEB.  quality,  quantity,  number. 

-d'ye.  A.S.  Hu:  D.  i7o«;  Oer.  WU;  per- 

haps from  A.  S.  HtQWt  hiwti  kievM,  from  /fivaa, 
kiowan,  to  form  or  frame ;  and  thus,  meaning  the 
form  or  fashion,  the  kae.    See  Who. 

HOWL,».». -INO.  The  *.  app.  part  to— The 
sound,  or  noise,  or  cry,  of  certain  animals, 
esp.  the  dog  and  wol£ 

The  V. — To  utter  the  cry  or  noise  of,  or 
similar  to,  that  of,  a  dog  or  wolf;  of  a  wild 
beast ;  cons. — of  distress,  discontent,  lamen- 
tation or  bewailing. 

The  A.  8.  Oietlan ;  D.  Hufflen ;  Ger.  Jleultn ; 
like  L.  Ulutmre;  Ft.  Hurler;  It  Ululare,  urlare; 
6p.  Aular,'  to  howl,  to  yell.    Be- 

HOWLET,  or  Owlet,  #.  The  dim.  of 
Owl,  (qv.)  so  called,  (Jun.)  kferaU  querulae 
Tocis  gemittu 

HOWVE,*  s.  I  e.  His  hood  s—hood  and  cap 
being  eqiially  coverings  for  the  head :  to 
set  a  man's  howve,  is  the  same  as  to  set  his 
cap, — Tyrw.  A  similar  explanation  is  given 
by  Tooke,  who  forms  Howve  from  Hwed, 
hov'd,  the  past  p.  of  the  •.  To  heave. 

A  Aotmw  ahooe  a  call  signifies  a  hood 
ahooe  a  cap. — Tyrw,    *Chaueer, 

HOX.    See  Hock. 

HOT,  i.  -MAN.  Pegge  (Anecdotes  of  the 
English  Language)  siiggests  that "  the  little 
trading  vessel,  termed  a  hoy,  may  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  stopping  at  different 
small  places  in  its  Toyage,  to  take  in  goods 
or  passengers,  when  called  to  or  hailed  from 
the  shore."    See  Ho. 

Fr.  Ssiu  ;  Men.— the  same  word  as  D.  Uulckt ; 
Eng.  JTmU,  (qv.) 

HUBBUB,  «.  (Also  written  Whoohuh,) 
Probably  formed  from  the  repetition  of 
Hoop  or  Whoop  ;  qd.  Hoop^hoop,  ftoob-hoobf 
hubbub.     See  Hoop. 

HUCK,*  V.     **  After  much  base  huekingy 

-STER,  v.  s,  and  rising  by  little  and  little, 

-STERER.      one  while  halting  and  wran- 

-STERAOB.    ffling,  &e." — Holland,  Liv. 

-iNO.t  ^Hales.    WoUand. 

Jun.  from  D.  ffoteker,  a  retailer,  a  victualler ; 
maniftstly  from  Hotck  or  Haeekt  a  hook,  because 
they  endeavour  to  hook  or  draw  in  strangers.— 
Huek  is  sometimes  coruidered  as  connected  with 
Fr.  Harctler.  It  is  most  probably  from  the  same 
root  as  Hawkfr,  (qv.)  and  also  Auction.  See  To 
Hawk,  and  To  HieoLs. 
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HUG 

HUCKLE,  «.     The  hip-hone  or  joint  of 

the  hip. 

The  HuekU-bome,  coxa,  coxendiz,  the  tafa,  sr 
Joint  of  the  hip ;  perhana  (8k.)  from  the  D.  Hmct- 
tn  :  Ger.  Hoektn^  desidere,  to  sit  down,  (in  9w. 
Huka.)  And  Wach.  thinks  that  theie  maj  he 
from  Hoekf  a  hook  or  comer.  Perhaps^-— jV^H*^ 
See  Hco. 

HUD,*  p/.  i.  e.  Hooded,  covered  as  wifh 
hoods. — ^North. 

HUDDLE,  0.  «.     To  Mde  or  cover  up  in  a 

heap,  a  confused  heap ;    to  pot  or  threw 
toge^er  in  confusion,  in  baste  or  a  hnuTy ; 
to  put  or  throw  on  in  confusion. 
Perhaps  a  dim.  of  Hui  or  Hood. 

HUE,  s.  -ED.  (Formerly  written  Bern,) 
The  complexion  or  countenance  ;  the 
colour. 

Probably  the  same  word  as  Hem.  (qv.)  to 
or  flishion,  extended  in  iu  application  aa  the  A-t. 
Hiwtt  effigies,  color ;  from  the  form,  ftBme,  sr 
figure,  the  feature,  to— the  general 
representation. 

HUE,  V.  -ER.  Fr.  Huer,  to  hoot,  ahoa^ 
exclaim,  cry  out,  make  hue  and  dy.- 

HUFF,  «.  s.    To  heooe  or  raiae ;  to  swtft} 

-ER.     to  inflate,  to  puff  out ;  to  bluster. 

-iNo.   "The  said  wind  withia   the   eard^ 

able  to  huffe  up  the  ground,  was  net  ef 

power  sufficient  to  breuLe  foordi  and 

issue.*' — Holland,  Plime.. 

Hug,  the  s.  Sk.  thinks,  maj  be  fiws  A.& 
Hc^f-an,  elevatus,  i.  e.  htaved,  niaed.  AndTMfea 
considers  it  to  be  formed  frtmi  Hove,  (qv.) 

HUG,  V.  s.    To  embrace  or  sarromid ;  ts 

-GiNG.  embrace  or  clasp,  closely, 

-OLE.     ately,  fondly ;  to  fondle,  to  treat  m 

indulge  with  fondness ;  with  die  fhndnwi 

of  self- approbation  or  applause. 

"My  soule  hogys  or  lofys  God.'*— MBb 

Bermet,  in  Lewis, 

Sk.  inolinea  to  A.  S.  g<yfit,  sepfre,  to  %ed^ 
qd.  braehiis,  tanquam  icys,  edlum  dremmtdmt;  IS 
surround  or  embrace  the  neck  with  the  tia,  ss 
ifwithaAsrfye. 

HUGE,  ad.    Laige,  bulky ;  great  to  ex- 

-LT.      cess ;  immoderate. 

-NE88.  *Skelton.   Byrom.    tpjkMr. 

-OUS.  itoquefiMt  has  "Akuqne,  aJkam;  tmeemt, 
-Y.T  grand ;  ingens ;  en  AngL  Hfmca."  Jaa. 
says  that  Huge  may  be  from  Bag.  JSRgk,  cr  SL 
Hoofft  these  wovda  having  in  eaA  laagasge  le- 
speetively  the  fi»xoe  oiaugmemiing  la  eouipadclia. 
More  probably  Qo.  Anc-an ;  (Ser.  Aueken,  to  el^ 
to  enlarge. 


HUGGER-MUGGER,  a.  The 

may  be— Confusedly  and  dirtily,  a»d, 

fore,  thrown  out  of  sights  ooot. 

edly,  covertly,  secretly,  privily. 

This  is  the  eommon  way  of  wilting  CUs 
Arom  Udal  to  the  praaeDt  time.  Sir  T.  Mi 
said  to  have  written  it  ffoktr  moker;  othcn' 
Hucker-mucker,  and  Ascham,  Hmdder  welAtr.  (St 
MvcHKR )  No  probable  etym.  has  yet  bee*  gtw^ 
The  8c.  (see  Jaaileton)  have  Hrndgv  wa^.  Nh 
ffiHe-muggrie,  and  To  hugger-mugger.  Hn^rk^ 
mugyrie.  Dr.  Jamieson  iataraiets,  "in  aeaansM 
state,  disorderly ; "  and  sfanlUDr  to  this  is  the  wmge 
of  Eng.  in  vulgar  speech  at  the  psesent  tta^na 
reading  of  Ascham  (though  sfn^)  aoggasts  tka 


yc 


HUM 


HUM 


CMjtctan,  tkat  thtt*  woidi,  hovever  written,  are 
ftrwd  ftem  Am^  or  ilwrf,  and  wtmd;  qd.  kud-mudt 
the  diBa.  kmddte-mmddU,  huddtr^mudder,  hmgg^r- 


X8*  BMlatrOt  1«tehn»  •  luildng  or  hiding 


HUISfl£R,<.  Fr.J7M«mr,ani(fAer,  (qv.) 

HUKE,*  #.    A  hood  or  mantle. 

*SkeUon,  Boom. 

Urn  L  Smem;  Vr.  Huque,  vhlch  Cot.  colU  "  a 
Doldi  mantle,  or  Dutch  woman's  mantle ;  **  to  the 
nme  puiport  !■  8k.,  who  derives  the  Eng.  and  ft. 
AsB  D.  tfiMdItf.  And  Klllan,— ^Idtur  HuyeJUt 
^kotdkf,  i  h^eden  i.  k  luendo,  stent  toga  A  te- 
mio  From  Men.  and  Du  Cange  it  appears  not 
is  kafc  been  ooafined  to  women. 

HULFERE/  f.     A  tree  that  rettdnt  the 

ketnty  or  /aimgts  of  Ita  leavei  for  the 

whole  year.    The  holly. 

'Cabacer.  Holland. 

Sk.  soggests.  either  from  Eng.  BoUj  and  A.  8. 
Av,  loofi,  ftr  or  long,  a  plant  that  lasU  long; 
«rMtf/Ur. 

SULK, «.    The  hvU  or  hold  of  a  ship ;   a 
Aip  or  Teasel  of  large  hull  or  hold ;   and, 
iim,  a  ship  of  bulk  or  burden.    Any  thing 
Ukj  or  budensome. 
The  kulkSf  —  Teesels  of  large  hulU,  or 

'  bsUi,  for  the  confinement  of  convicts. 

iv.  Hotk;  D.  Huleke;  Fr.  Henx  and  hvlque, 

flalpM  or  osJ^w ;  It.  ft  Low  L.  ff a/ra ;  L.  Boiau ; 
fit  'OXur.  floejs  Mserarao,  ftom  |\k-«iv,  trahere^ 
%inm^—Mtm,    But  Ihxeand  Seren.  derire  from 
tv.  ire<l»,  or  kmlka^  to  Ao/A>i9,  to  excavate  ;   the 
.Ancr  obserres,  that   the  ilrst  vessels  of  the 
lyfaitldaa  nations  were  large  trunks  of  trees  hot- 
>  mmi  oat;  kotka  (Ihre)  from  Ao/,  eaverna,  and 
H  from  Go.   Huljiu^  (knlAe-an,)  tegere,  to 
.Stter;  thus  tracing  it  to  the  same  sooxce  as 

JRLK,  e.  App.  cons. — to  hoUow  out,  to 
P-fiKndiowel,  toeriscerate.  (See  Hulk,  on^e.) 

*  I  eould  kmlk  jour  grace,  and  hang  you  up 

in»-lcs'd."-.^aii.  4"  F. 

Bull,  e.  «.  The  hullj  of  a  nut,  ftc—that 
>%  which  the  nut  is  covered.  Hull  of  a 
M^f-Hhat  part  which  is  covered  in  the 
j  water. 

To  kulL — "  A  ship  is  said  to  hull,  when 

ihc  ii  dismasted,  and  only  her  hull,  or  hulkf 

■  left  St  the  direction  and  mercy  of  the 

*iy«k"~A«we]W.     Cons.  —  to  float  or 

I  **uii,  ss  carried  or  driven  by  wind  or 

I  vstar. 

ToMI,  is  also  to  take  out  of,  or  take  off, 
A*  U  or  coTering ;  as,  to  hull  peas. 

mlFJ^Ii^'  ^  '^^  f'^*  '*  ^  ^'  ^'  ^'  Bel-am^  t^;ere, 
(n  sof«r;  Ge.  Hml^n,  Ocr.  -leu.)  And  upon  this 

Clk  Ike  •.  is  formed.     Bee  Took*;  and  see 
■.sadToHsub 

1JWL8TRED,*   ad.      Hidden.  —  Tyw. 
'^'^hly  of  the  same  origin  as  hull,  (qv.) 


AVM,  f .  t.    To  hum  is  app.  to  the  noise  of 

bees,  and  to  any  similar  sound — 

that  of  waters ; — a  hoaming  sea, 

*mQ.gt.  hi  Diyden,  seems  to  be — a  hum- 

*^^        sn^,  hoom^ing  sea ;  equivalent 
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to  a  booming  sea.  Modem  editions  read — 
foaming. 

To  hum,  was  formerly  at  public  places  a 
mode  of  expressing  approbation  or  applause ; 
and  being  hence  extended  to  flattery,  to 
c^olery, — to  hum  is,  cons. — 

To  cajole  ;  to  trick  or  delude  by  flattery, 
soothing,  or  coaxing.  Hence  also  humbug. 
See  Bug. 

D.  Momnulem;  Ger.  Hmmwun.  Formed  fh»m 
the  sound.    See  Hoamixo. 

HUMAN,  ad.  Manly  ;  haying  the  nature 
-ANE.  or  qualities  of  man  ;  having 

-ANELY.  the  fedings  proper  to  or  be- 

-ANLT .  coming  man  ;  feeling  for  man  ; 

-ANisT.  compassionate,    benevolent ; 

-AMITY.  kind ;    having   kindness    of 

-ANIZE,  V.       heart. 

-AN ATE,*  V.    Human  and  humane,  humanly 
-AMXTiAN.t      and  humanely,  are  now  distin- 
-ANizATiov.)  guished,  but  were  not  so  for- 
meriy. 

HumatUly, — moiikind ;  the  nature  of  man  ; 
the  feelings  proper  to  or  becoming  man ; 
also  app.  to  that  which,  to  the  arts  which, 
civilize  him ;  to  what  is  com.  called,  polite 
literature. 

*Cr(mmer.     ^Holland.   Wood.     tMickle, 

Fr.  Hum-ain;  8p. -ano;  It  Umano;  L.  Hu- 
wtanutt  flrom  Aoeio,  nan ;  from  o/iaK,  because  man 
Is  animal  tocialti  perhaps  connected  with  ufii,  I 
am,  I  cause  to  be ;  qd.  animal  parentale.  See  letter 
M.    In-Un- 

HUMATION,«.    Interment 

L.  HumaUo,  from  Itttmare,  to  cover  with  earth, 
(humus.)    Ex-  In-  (En-)  Post-hume. 

HUMBLE,  V.  ad.  To  lower,  or  bring  low; 
-BLiNO.  to  subject,  to  bring  or  cast 
-BLY.  down ;   to  submit  or  cause  to 

-BLENE88.     submit ;  to  subdue,  to  degrade, 
-BLE88.*        to  deject 
-ILE,9.  HumUity  is  now  gen.  app.  to 

-IL-IATE,  0.  our  own  sense  of  the  humble- 
-lATiON.  neu  or  lowUnes*  of  our  own 
-ITY.  qualifications. 

"  Humilitee  or  mekenesse  is  the  remedy 
ayenst  pride;  that  is  a  vertue,  thurgh  which 
a  man  hath  veray  knowlege  of  himself,  and 
holdeth  of  himself  no  demtee,  ne  no  pris, 
as  in  regard  of  his  desertes,  considering 
ever  his  freeltie." — Chaucer. 

HumiUaHon, — to  an  act  or  state  of,  a  con- 
fession or  profession  of,  lowliness,  subjec- 
tion, dejection,  debasement,  or  degradation. 

^Chaucer^  who  alio  wriiee  Humble-head. 

VT.Hum-*le;  Bp.-iUoi  It  Umile;  U  Humitis, 
item  kumust  the  ground,  terra  madida  et  irrigate, 
(Lennep;)  from  ^,  pluo,  irrigo^  (Seal,  fr  Lennep.) 
perhaps  because  the  source  of  Tegetable  life ;  as 
man  (Aom-o)  of  animal.    See  Huwah.    Un- 

HUMBLES  (of  a  Deer,)  s.    See  Umbles. 

HUMBLING,  t.  -BLE-BEE.  Humbling, 
I  e.  the  humming.  The  humble  bee,  the  hum- 
ming bee,  from  the  loudness  of  its  hum. 

HUMDRUM,  ad  Drum,  (qv.)  droning, 
dull.     See  Hum. 


HUN 


HUN 


HUMID,  ad.  Wet  or  watery,  moist,  damp. 
-IDITY.  *Sir   T.   ElyoL      ^  H,  More. 

-ECT,*t;.        I  Evelyn,     Digby.       i  Brown. 
-ECT-ANT.t    >  Parthema  Sacra. 
-ATeti;  !»•  ffnm-eetartt  -idus;  Fr.  -eeUr, 

-ATioN.»  i^jjj  *«««•«,  to  wet  or  moisten, 
-IVE.I  and  this  fSromAvmiM.  See  Humble. 

HUMMING,  *.  Humy  (Gifford,)  I  have 
always  understood  to  be  an  infusion  of 
spirits  in  ale  or  beer.  (Note  on  B.  Jonson.) 
It  may  have  been  so  called  from  the 
bussing,  humming  noise,  which  brisk  liquors 
will  make  when  poured  or  drawn. 

HUMMOCK,  ».  A  word  common  among 
our  voyagers,  and  by  which  they  appear  to 
mean — A  mound,  or  hillock. 

HUMOUR,  *.  V.  The  healthy  or  unhealthy 
-OURI8T,  or  temperament  or  disposition  of 
-CRIST.  the  body  was  supposed  to  de- 

-ouR-ous.  pend  upon  four  principal  hu- 
-ousLY.  mourt ;  and  the  word  was  early 

-OU8ME88.  app.  (met.)  to  the  temper- 
-SOME.  ament  or  disposition  of  the 

-BOMELY.  mind.  In  B.  Jonson's  time, 
-ORAL.*  it  appears  to  have  been  further 

extended  in  an  extravagant  degree  to  the 
whims  or  peculiarities  of  the  temper  or 
disposition.  See  the  Induction  to  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour ;  also,  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,  Act  iii.     And  see  Nares, 

Humour f  is — lit  moisture.  Humourous, 
in  Shak.  (the  humerous  night)  and  B.  Jon- 
son (the  humorous  ayre),  (and  also  in  Chap- 
man and  Drayton,  quoted  by  Steevens  in 
his  note  on  Shak.,)  as  we  now  use  humid ; 
also,  as  humtmrtome. 

Humour  is  app.  emph.  to  a  diseased  state 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  humours  in  tlie 
body.  Met — the  temperament,  temper,  or 
disposition  of  mind,  general  or  particular ; 
the  peculiar  whim,  caprice,  or  fancy. 

"  We  have  more  originals,  and  more  that 
appear  what  they  are ;  we  have  more  hu- 
mour, because  every  man  follows  his  own, 
and  takes  a  pleasure,  perhaps  a  pride,  to 
shewit"— <Kr  W.  Temple.     ^Wiseman. 

Fr.  Humeur;  It.  Umore ;  Sp.  &  L.  Humor. 
See  HvMXD.    Dii- 

HUMP,  s.  App.  to — A  lump  or  bump 
-ED.  planted  or  fixed  upon  the  back. 

-BACK,  t.    See  Hunch. 

Perhaps  from  the  A.  8.  Impan,  inierere,  im- 
plantare,  to  implant,  to  ingraft ;  but  no  very  an- 
dent  examples  of  the  word  have  occurred,  nor  is 
it  to  be  found  in  our  old  lexicographers. 

HUNCH,  V.  s.  -BACKED.  To  hunch  appears 
to  mean,  —  to  press,  squeeze,  or  push 
against. 

A  hunch,  a  hunch, — a  lump  or  bump  oc- 
casioned by  pressure ;  a  bump  or  thump. 

A  hunch  of  bread, — a  piece  of  bread. — 
Grose.  A  good  big  slice,  or  lump,  of  bread 
or  meat — moor. 

Hun^hocVdy  (Sk.)  glbbosus,  from  Oer.  Hoeker^ 
gibbas;  D.  Hueken,  in  terram  desidere,  to  sit 
down  upon  the  ground ;  huck-schouderen,  hume- 
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ros  oontrabere ;  to  oontnot  the  slioaUeas.  A 
kuneh,  he  derives  from  the  Ger.  Hnseke,  a  Uo» 
of  the  fi&t. 

HUNDRED,  s.  ad.  Ten  times  ten,  the 
-OR.  fingers  of  the  hand  ten  tioMt 
-TH.       repeated. 

-FOLD.  J),  llondred ;  On.  Hu»d-ert ;  8w. -rmde. 
"  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  (says  Tooke) 
that  all  numeration  was  oiig.  perfonned  bj  the 
fingers,  the  actual  resort  of  the  Ignorant ;  fiirtke 
number  of  the  fingers  is  still  fhe  utmost  eztok 
of  numeration.  The  hands  doubled,  doeed,  stat 
in — ^include  and  conclude  all  number ;  and  migte 
therefore  well  be  denominated  ty»  or  ten,*  {i.*. 
closedt  from  the  A.  S.  v.  Tyn-an,  to  inclose,  flat 
Tbv.)  And  Waeh.  conjectures  that  Gow  aiid  AJL 
Hundt  is  no  other  word  than  Aentf,  manus,  in  maa^ 
dialecU  written  komd ;  and  that  in  numeiatiaB  it 
was  OTig.  used  to  signify  ten  ;  he  further  obaems 
that  our  foie&thers  numerated  not  only  oalti, 
but  decads,  by  the  fingers,  and  that  hence  kxmi 
became  app.  to  dtcia  deeemk,  or  ten  times  ten:  U. 
it  may  be  added,  to  the  number  denoted  by  ttm 
fingers  of  the  hand  ten  times  doeed.  In  te 
A.  8.  notation,  it  is  erident,  hund  was  not  Owtfg 
app.  to  100;  for  instance,  70  wae  ezpreoed  If 
hund  seofontiy,  which,  if  we  connect  the  iala»' 
pretations  of  Tooke  and  Wach.,  would  be  die 
hand,  or  fingers  of  the  hand,  seven  times  clasai| 
80,  hund  eahtatig,  or  the  hand  eight  timea  clo«i^ 
and  in  this  mannor  they  poceedod  to  ISO,  kmi 
twetftig,  or  the  hand  twelYe  times  closed.  1k» 
term,  ert,  red,  rude,  rode,  Wach.  supposes  to  It 
rat,  numerus,  fit>m  Ger.  Bat-en,  (in  A.S.  R^d-em^ 
to  count,  to  calculate ;  and  thus,  hunderi  wfflH' 
qd.  numenu  centenarios ;  or  rather,  lymaisf i  v0g 
with  his  own  etym.,  the  number  denoted  by  fhs 
hand,  or  fingers  of  the  hand  ten  times  cwanM 
Jun.  traces  and  explains  Aicstf,  and  tlie  A.1. 
manner  of  using  it,  dilT. :  A.  S.  Tyn,  or  10,  is  ta 
Go.  Taihun,  and  100,  or  10  times  10,  toOcataf- 
AttsJ,  or  taihuniAund;  and  he  sappoaes  that  Hi 
cause  of  this  reduplication  not  being  ^  " 
the  terminathig  syllable  hund  became  i 
written,  thus— taiAHStoi  Jksiuf,  or  iaihmmie 
and  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  misled  by  tUs  4 
manner  of  writmg,  pref.  hund,  veluti  ex 
vacuo,  to  their  higher  cardinal  nonibaa, 
even  denominated  100,  hund  teontig,  L  e.  i  _ 
ten  times.  According  to  this  interpneCaSioD,  dft 
superfluous  *»nd  became  in  time  alone  retailed 
and  the  significant  teonliy  tUscarded. 

HUNGER,©.*.    (Anciently fl«w«r.)  Is 
-LT,  ad.  av.  in  Engr.  (gen.) — 
-DRY.  To  B&OL  for  or  covet,  to  seek 

-GRi-LT.  anxiously  after,  to  desire  ea- 
-0U8NESS.*  gerly ;  (particulariy)  to  desin, 
or  feel  a  desire,  to  eat ;  to  feel  the 
arising  firom  want  of  food. 

"  Hunger  is  only  a  warning  of  the 
being  in  sacb  a  state  of  vacui^,  as  to  re^oire 
a  fresh  supply  of  aliment" — JrbuAsteL 

*Udal. 

Go.  Huggryan ;  A.  8.  Smn^grian  ;  Oer.  ■ , 
Sw.-^ra;  Dan. -^rer;  D.  JTes^fterm,  which, 
thinks,  meant  desiderare,  to  desire,  to  seek  ft 
covet,  and  subseq.  esurire,  to  deaize  to  eat,  li) 
for  or  covet  food. 

HUNKS,  $.    One  who  puisiiM  or  hamm 
after ;  avariciously,  miserly,  sordidly;      ' 
thus,  a  miserly  sordid  fellow. 

"  Hunks,  a  mere  hunks,  tordidus. 
No  one  (Lye  adds)  can  doubt,  that  it  ta 
Bcended  from  the  Islandic  Humsknr,  s~ 
Drant  writes  Hunts,  whieh  is  prehaUy 
for  the  same  word,  and  if  so,  it  is  from 
{hunt-ian,  huntne^n,)  perseqni,   to  pun"*.   to 
follow ;  and  wOl  mean— as  above  explained. 


HUA 


HUS 


HUin*,  p.  f.    To  search  or  seek  after,  to 
>EB.  pursue,  to  follow,  to  chase ;  to 

-no.         cause  to  follow  or  chase. 
-tiSK,        Hunif  the  t.  is  not  only  app.  to 
-i-Kiii.      the  pursuit  or  chase,  hut  to  that 
-VAXSHir.  which,  to  him  who,  pursues  or 
takes  or  is  taken. 

To  hat  counter,  retro  vestigia  legere, 
(Coles,  quoted  hy  Nares.) — B.  Jonson, 

To  haU  tU  farce,  i.  e.  with  dogs,  and  not 
vitb  bow  and  arrow,  or  gun. — B,  Jonson, 

To  kmt  change,  to  take  a  fresh  scent  and 

klkw  another  chase. — Oifford  and  Wcdley 

m  B,  Jmuon, 

The  kwnfs-np,  i.  e.  the  hunt  is  up ;  the  hour 

to  rite  for  the  hunt ;  a  song  to  awake ;  a 

mornii^  song. 

A.  8.  JTmf-iaM,  Tenari,  from  heni-an^  perqui- 
HR,  pratMiQi,  penequi,  assequi.  to  make  diligent 
leaith,  to  praeeeute,    to  pursae,    to   attain. — 


;  HITR,  r.     « R  is   the  dog's  letter,  and 
hmtk  in  the  sound." — B,  Jonson, 

BCllDLE, «.  .ED.     App.  to— A  kina  of 

Ince  ivrought  or  wreathed  of   osiers  or 

I'viill  tticks. 

Used  also  for   the  conveyance  of  cri- 

iJriaals.    "He  was  layde  vpon  an  hardyll, 

•m  dnven  to  Tybome." — Fabyan, 

t.H«rde:  Ger.  Bnrd;  finom  hiri-en,  lervare, 
^nlodire,  to  keep  or  guard. — Waeh.  A  dim.  of 
Mpi,  the  patl  p.  of  A.  S.  Hyrd^n,  to  guard  or 
VU^—Tooke. 

kORDS,*  s,  **  A.  S.  Heord-as,  stupse, 
.'4R»4ardf,  the  refuse  of  flax  or  hemp ;  that 
Mrtodk  is  beaten   out  from  either  in   the 

*esimg." — Sam,    D.  Heerde,  herde.   Fibra 

im^KiUan.    *HoUand, 

iRJRL,  t,  s.     Or  Whirl,  (qv.) 

To  throw  or  cast,  to  dash ;  to  throw 
uo.    or  cast  with  force  or  violence;  to 
.  •BAT.   roll  or  rush  along. 

B»l,  the  s, — revolution  j  cons. — stir,  tu- 
■wh,  or  commotion. 

XK  IFer-ueleu ;   Gcr.  -ben  ;  A.  8.  Wttrtan,  fmb- 
*isrl-e»,  dreumire.  eonvertere  se ;  to  go  around, 
■    IS  ton  itielf  roand,  to  move,  to  throw  with  a 
itToIvtBg  01  rotatory  motion.    See  Hcrtlb. 

.  HURLT,  i.    A  great  stir  or  commotion ; 

-BOktT.       a  Ix^Bterous  tumult  or  eon- 

♦•muEix    fusion. 

Vach  has  been  written  upon  these  words.  (See 
ne  CMtumentaton  on  Shak's.  Hen.  IV.  pt.  2,  and 


n 


Owner's  Gloss,  to  Lindsay.)  ffurlp,  Sk.  thinks. 

2^  bs  Ihmi  To  ufhirt:  it  ii  probably  no  otlier 

y>  *sy<i  in  its  oona.  usage  of  stir,  commotion, 

wMah;  and  tor/y.  (qv.)  big  and  boisterous.    The 

of  Men.  oonsulers  Fr.  Hurtttbrety,  to  be 

'  from  the  sound.    He  interprets  it,  bnu- 

I,   UuvmidMmoni :  nuhly,    Jneonsider- 
mtf. 

HURRICANE,  s.  -CANa  "  Hurricanes 
JW  violent  storms,  raging  chiefly  among 
»•  Csrribbee  islands ;  though  by  relation, 
Jjsiaica  has  of  late  been  much  annoyed  by 
■wa.  They  are  expected  in  July,  August, 
«  September."--2)o«pi«-. 
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8p.  Hurraean ;  Fr.  Ouragtm.  A  word  which 
the  Fr.  etymologists  suppose  to  have  been  picked 
up  by  the  voyagers  to  tne  West  Indies; — signi- 
fying, in  the  language  of  the  islanders,  the  four 
winds  blowing  at  the  same  time,  the  one  against 
the  other. 

HURRY,  V,  s.      To   move    along,    drive 

-lER.  along;    hastily,   quickly,  with- 

-SKURRT.    out  stop  or  Stay.     And  hurry, 

the  s. — 

Haste,    or    hasty    motion,    commotion, 

tumult 

Hurry  -  skurry, — to  hurry  about  sepa- 
rately, different  ways,  distractedly,  or 
rather  scouringly,  i  e.  rapidly,  hastily. 
Skurry,  from  A.  S.  Scyr'On,  to  cut,  to 
separate.    See  Sour. 

8w.  Hurra;  Gar.  Hofen^  agiexe,  agitare.  dr- 
ctunagere,  ftova.  A.  S.  Harg-ian,  See  HAaar, 
and  Hakass. 

HURST,*  *.  Tooke  says,—"  is  app.  only 
to  places  ornamented  by  trees." 

Hurst  forms  the  term,  of  the  names  of 
many  towns ;— especially  in  Sussex. 

*Drayton, 

Past  p.  of  A.  S.  V.  HyrtUan,  to  adorn ;  (wheneo 
also  hearae.) — Tookt.  8k. — ^perhaps  lh>m  A.  8. 
Hgrsta,  phalers.  Spel.  and  Du  Cange  give  Low 
L.  Hurtla ;  Sax.  Hur$t,  silva ;  and  Klllan  calls 
D.  Hor»ehit  horst,  sylva  humlles  tantmn  ftutices 
proferens. 

HURT,  V.  s.     To  do  or   cause  harm  or 

-ER.  injury,  damage  or  loss ;  mischief, 

-FUL.  pain;  to  harm,  to  injure,  to  en- 

-FULLY,  damage,  to  pain  or  wound. 

-INO.  A.  S.  figrt,  hesuB,  the  past  p.  of  the  v. 

-LESS  hyrto-iaH  :  hyrwedf  kyrvfd^  ^yri;  InJuriA 

-jjcss.  afflcere :  and  upon  this  pott  p,  the  £ng. 
-LESSLY.  p,  ig  formed,    Un- 

HURTLE,  t;.  s,  -INO..  To  throw  or  cast, 
to  dash ;  to  throw  or  cast  with  force  or 
violence ;  to  whirl,  or  roll,  or  rush  along, 
or  about     **  And  where  ever  he  takith  him 

he  hurtlith  him  down  [ailidit,'] the! 

hurtliden  [impegerunt']  die  schip." — Wiclif. 
8k.  believes  fh>m  Hurt.  Tyrw.  says,  to  push. 
Steevens. — *'  Hurtle  is,  I  suppose,  to  clasn,  or 
move  with  violence;  to  move  with  impetuosity 
and  tumult."  See  his  notes  on  Shak. ;  and  Todd's 
Spenser,  vo1.il.  p.  119:  where  it  is  observed, 
that,  from  the  folio  edition  of  1609,  till  the  4to. 
of  1751,  all  the  editions  of  Spenser  read  kurlen. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  words  are  of  the 
same  signiflcation ;  hurtle  being  a  dim.  of  hurl, 

HUSBAND,  s,  V,  Husband  is  app.  to— 
-INC.  The  master  of  the  house  or  family ; 
-LESS,  of  the  farm  or  estate,  the  tiller  or 
-LY.  cultivator  of  it ;  to  the  man  or 
MAN.  male  espoused  or  married  to  the 
-RY.      woman  ;  to  the  males  of  animals. 

Husbandry, — the  tillage  or  cultivation; 
management  or  economy:  careful,  pro- 
vident, or  thrifty  management ;  thrift,  par- 
simony. 

To  husband, — to  act  as  husband,  (ma- 
ritus ;)  to  provide  with  a  husband. 

To  act  as  husband  or  husbandnum, — to 
till,  to  cultivate  ;  to  manage  or  economice ; 
to  use  careful,  provident,  or  thrifty  man- 
agement. 


L. 


HUT 
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Dan.  HunOondt.  Bk.  tsyt.  from  A.  0.  Mm,  a 
house,  and  band,  od.  domOt  Tineulum.  8m1.  in 
T.  HtubandmM,  to  the  same  effect  Jon.  acknow- 
ledges this  etjrm.  to  be  sufficiently  spedous,  but 
neTerthelesa  thinks  the  word  to  be  of  ban.  origin. 
Jamieson  is  of  opinion  that  the  terminadng 
syllable  bamd,  is  not  from  A.  8.  Bimdan,  to  bind; 
but  from  burnnd,  butnd€,  the  jmwI  p.  d  bu-am, 
bp-un,  liabitare,  coleie,  to  dwell  or  inhabit,  to 
cultivate  or  till.  The  A.  8.  Landbuend  was— an 
inhabitant  or  dweller  in  the  land^  also  a  tiller  of 
the  land  ;  and  buende  is  itself  interpreted,  by 
8om.  a  kutbottdtnan^  an  inhabitant,  a  dweUer; 
hui-bandf  then,  as  distinguished  ttom  land-buend, 
he  (Dr.  J.)  supposes  to  have  denoted,  a  person 
who  inhabited  a  house,  or  was  a  constant  resident 
iu  the  country,  keeping  a  family  thoe ;  hence  (he 
adds)  it  would  come  to  signify  the  master  of  a 
fiimily;  and  by  an  easy  transition,  a  husband. 
Sonde,  in  Sw.,  which  Ihre  derives  from  A.  8. 
Suend,  is  in  its  simple  tana  app.  to  the  fisther 
of  a  flimay,  a  hutbandf  (maritus ;)  a  tlHer  of  the 
land,  &c---8ee  Ikn.    Un* 

HUSH,  V.  ad.     To  be  still  or  quiet,  in 

-MONEY.         word  or  deed ;  to  be  sUent ;  to 

HusH-TLT.*     still  or  quiet,  to  tranquillize 

or  appease. — *  Udal. 

Htuh-money, — money  paid  for  being  kuah 

or  silent 

Huak,  hushit  huUhi,  whut.  J7mA,  says  Jun. 
iaee,  site,  ne  verbum  qiddem,  St.  See  Hist,  and 
Wbxst.    Un- 

HU8HER,  s.     Also  written  Haisher,  and 

Usher  (qv.) 

HUSK,  V,  i,  -T.  Husk  is, — the  coyer  of 
the  seed  or  firuit. 

To  ku$k^ — to  take  out  of  the  hu$k,  or 
coyer. 

Husky f  as  app.  to  the  yoice,  should,  per- 
haps, be  written  Hutty,  from  A.S.  Hwott-an, 
tussire,  to  cough. 

D.  Bulse,  huUehe,  hutdtdte,  siUqua,  callx.— 
KiUan.  Sk. — ftt>m  huiten,  cmut  tegere,  to  cover 
the  head ;  and  this  from  A.  8.  Hel-am,  to  cover. 
(See  HvLL.)  The  Eng.  Husk  is  perhaps  from 
A.  8.  Hus,  a  house,  wi&  the  common  term,  ig  or 
ie—kusie,  husk.    De-  Un< 

HUSTINGS,  «.  Is  now  chiefly  used  for 
a  place  raited,  or  erected,  hoisted,  for  can- 
didates at  an  election  of  representatives  in 
parliament 

Fuller  writes  Hoistings. 
Cowel-^from  Fr.  HatUser,  to  hoist,  to  raise. 
8om.,  in  his  Gloss,  ad  Histor.  Anglic.  Scriptores, 
from  A.  8.  Hykst,  highest,  and  thing,  judUism, 
judgment.  Spel.,  who  calls  it  the  most  andttit 
and  high  court  of  the  celebrated  city  of  London, 
from  A.  8.  Sue,  a  house,  and  thing,  causa,  res,  lis. 
Judicium ;  q.  domus  eausarum,  vel  ubi  causae 
aguntur.  The  D.  Dingh,  and  Ger.  Dii^,  are  used 
in  the  same  signification.  The  most  popular  usage 
of  the  word  seems  to  support  the  opinion  of 
CoweL 

HUSWIFE,  V.  e.  To  hueuife,  to  manage, 
-wiPELY.  as  a  good  hus-wife  or  houee'wri/e 
-WIPER Y.  should;  to  numage  with  carefid- 
-sr.  nees,  economy,  migality,  thrift 

Hussv, — a  corruption  of  husw\fe.  Used 
as  an  ill  or  familiar  appellation. 

D.  Hugf-wHf;  mater  familias,  qd.  furor  domus. 
— iSA.    See  Hubbakd. 

HUT,  s.  A  place  covered — or — a  place 
raised  f  it  is  app.  to^a  small  building  for 
covering  or  protection. 
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Fr.  Sutst  D.  ft  Oct.  HmUei  DsB.irf<;  ir. 
Jiwda,  tugurium,  from  Ger.  Eaten;  Sw.JEIyfa, 
oeuie,  protcme,  to  hide,  (A.  8.  Sfd^n,)  to  nm 
or  protect~-«ee  JTUtoa,  IToelt,  and  Ikn.  lmk$, 
in  opposition  to  these  authorities,  oonedvei  ta 
to  be  formed  from  the  past  p.  Soeed,  of  A.S.  i. 
Heaf-am,  to  heave ;  thus,  hoved  or  kvfi,  Imrv  or 
kood,  kui. 

HUTCH,  t>.  f.     To  kaU^,—Ui  bond,  « 

lay  up  in  store ;  as  in  a  Mel  or  eoffer. 

Warton  (on  Milton's  Comui)  uys,— 

"  Hutch  is  an  old  word  for  cffn.    Ard- 

bishop  Chichele  gave  a  borrowing  chest  t» 

the  University  of  Oxford,  which  was  calM 

Chichele* t  Hutch.    Some  perhaps  may  mi 

hatched,  for  it  was  in  her  own  loyns." 

Fr.  Hmeke,  a  Aiitelb  or  lia,  a  tnmgh  or  tok;  iIm 
a  miU-kepper.—€oL  8p.  Hmeha,  Ddfiao  oik 
a  box  with  a  slit  to  put  money  in.  Id  AS.  it  k 
Swaeca;  and  8om.  and  Lye  say  tkat  Cbsaeer 
writes  fpjeike,  (qv.)  but  this  the  lattsr  tUaki  ba 
called  ftom  the  wood  of  which  it  was  uumIc,  Ac 
wieh  or  wich-elm. 

HVZZ, «.  HvssA, «.  #.  To  test,  ibif,  or 
hist,  are  the  same  wofd  diff  ivrittcB.  Ii 
To  huxu,  the  sibilant  t  is  less  audible;  ii 
hitt  it  is  more  so. 

Huzza  is  the  word  shouted ;  to  him  ■ 
to  shout  the  word  kuzza.  Hurrah,  (Ao»-m) 
is  in  similar  usage. 

Formed  from  the  sound.— ft.  and /as-  Hi 
derivation  of  Huxaa  from  Hungarian  wUien  ■ 
called,  or  ftvm  hosanmak,  appear  ndtka  of  tbcB 
very  probable. 

HYACINTH,  s.    A  plant,  a  flower. 
-IAN.     Hyaeinthine, — of  or  pertaiaio;  to 
-IMS.     thehyadnih;  formed  of,  hiTiqgtki 
colour  of  hyadtUh. 
Vx.Hgaeimiks!  lUOtadmiof  S|k /acislv;  L 
Hgacinthus;  Qx.  *Ya$uiSot. 

HY^N A,  t.  Hten.  <*  As  touching  Br 
tenet ; — Many  strange  matters  are  rqwlM 
of  this  beaste,  and  above  all  other,  tbatkei 
will  counterfet  man's  speech,  and  comisBV 
to  the  shepheard'a  cottages,  will  call  one  ■ 
them  forth,  whose  name  he  hath  leanwi 
and  when  he  hath  him  without,  all  to  wi 
and  teare  him  in  peeces." — Holland.  fSm. 
Fr.  Hgen^ne;  Sp.  -a;  It.  [eua;  L.B§0Ui ^ 
'tatva,  porca,  from  Vt,  sue. 

HYALINE,^  ad.     Glassy,  trawpswrt  « 
glass.— *iftttm. 

Or.  'YaXivof,  titrtus,  ftom  bdKot,  vi^tm,^ 
this  from  jp-civ,  ptuere  ;  because  mtrum,  oi  |1M 
has  the  colour  of  water. 

HYBRID,  ad.  -ous.     GeDcrstsd  or jfo* 

duced  from  animals  or  yegetables  ci  dife* 

ent  kinds ;  not  genuine.  _. i 

L.  Hpbrida,  or  ibrida ;  Gr.  'Y^c,  Jyi^^^g 
Injuriam  contumeUosam  notat,*  (se.  s<b1ibW^| 
Seal,  (in  rarronem)  and  Voes.  prefer  «  •*" 
TTuean'mad,maibri,aguttytagspmini.Bt$fm.\ 

and  if ori. 

HYDRA,  f.  Htdevs.     A  wstar  ««ip«* 
App.  to —  I 

£vil8  increasing  from  the  sttaq|»| 
suppress  them;   a  numerous  !»«"**■  | 
evils ;  any  multifbim  or  mdti&riow «« 
or  mischief. 


HY6 
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<*  T»  fin  Lmaaa  Afdhns  what  ttt  thou  f 
Bet  vonnds  were  ihiitftill :  ftom  e«eh  lever'd 

bod. 
lick  af  her  bnadred  nedcj  two  flmeer  l««d. 

Sandifi.  OvU, 

ft.B9drt',  IL  Idn}  8p.  ft  L.  H^dra,  or 
Af^v^  a  water  aeipeiit,  (kom  the  Gr. '  Yd«p,  water. 

HTDR-AULIC,  j^  ddL -AL.  A^peplmyed 
by  the  modoB  of  umter. 

A  branch  of  meeliAoica  tliat  relates  to  the 
fared  tad  motiona  of  ftuida. 

ft.  HfirmmUqfu:  Gr.  *Ya^avX<r,  from  bdmpt 
I     vatcr,  and  mmkatt  a  pipo. 

I  HYDROCELE. «.  A  watery  iwellmg  or 
i  tsmoor.  **  HydroeeU  may  be  genenlly 
'■    defined,  a  waterish  swelling  of  the  ferolmn." 


Gr.  V4pwi|Xih  from  «hm^  water,  aad  ctiXq. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  •.    "Hydnet- 
fMw  is  a  watery  swelling  of  the  head." — 
Wiumaa, 
Gi.  'ySttf,  water,  and  m^Ah,  the  head. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  «.  A  deKneation 
HI.  or  description  of  the  watery  parts  or 
•KAL.  portions  of  the  globe. 

ft.  Hfdro-gr^pkit ;  8p.  -ffjta!  It.  JdrognOm: 
w-Viitp,  water,  and  -fpa^tv,  to  write,  to  deli- 
ante  «r  deteribe. 

jHYDROMEL,  #.  "  The  mead  called 
^ginmeU,  consisted  in  times  past  of  rain 
^■ler  well  purified,  and  hony.** — Holland, 

ft.  Armeetc;  pr.  ft  L.  Hgdromel;  Or.  *Ydpo/AcX(, 
nwi  U<f^  water,  and  fitJu,  honey. 

HYDROMETEIl.    See  Hygrometer. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  s,  >phory.  Fear  or 
*Md  of  water. 

Jh.  BfJnfkftHt;  It.  Idmfo6U ;  Sp.  ft  L.  H^dro- 
pteUi;  Gr.  *ripo^fitaf  ftom  idwp,  water,  and 
♦•fWi  fear. 

•f DROPSY,*.  "Waterish or Ayrfrep^CB/ 
'^ncAi.  tomours  are  the  efiects  of  an 
^ncAUT.  extraraaated  serum,  which  ac- 
"Vtc.  cording  to  the  pUce  on  which 
t  llghti  doth  denominate  the  disease." — 
ViKwsa. 

^•Hfrfr9p^ri#;  Sp.  -«ia;  It  Idropisie;  L. 
'V'ro^;  Gr.  'Yd^w^,  from  M^^,  water,  and  «*^, 
a«wiM,/wiM. 

HYDROSTATIC,  #.     That  branch  of 
*AL      meehanies  that  relates  to  the  equi- 
-ULT.  hlirium  of  fluids. 
'lAK.      Pr.  Hfdrostta-iqme;  Sp.-ita;  Gr.'Ya«f», 
'•'*^  Vii  rranxii,  fkom  ararif^v,  tMen. 

HiEMAL,  ad.     Of  or  pertaining  to  win- 
•ATiox.  tcr;  wintry.— '^iiMir/. 

■Jjj^*  Pr.  ft  Sp.  n^emuU;  It.  /ma/e;  L. 
y""*"'  ft«n  Am««,  winter,  Or.  A«o  to»  ^iv, 
g*^to ndn  MftmHtUom  is  not  uneommon  In 
■•■iltt. 

WGIEINAL,'  aJ.      Fr.  HygHique,— 
wth-preserving  phyaic-^Otf.     "Boyle. 
JTlfriar^thsgo&Ms  of  health.    Or.'YT«cia. 

HYGROMETER,  s.      A  measure   of 
'^K*^  the  properties  of  water. 

"'^fornHn;  Or.  *yypo»,  hmmidtu,  wet  or 


X's 


sad  i*€Tpov,  a  measure. 
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HYGROSCOPE,  t.  An  instrument  to 
determine  the  degrees  of  the  moisture,  or 
dryness  of  the  air. — Boyle, 

Gr.  'Yfpot,  humidmtf  moist,  and  ^xoireiii',  (^er- 
ear*,  to  observe,  or  remark. 

HYLOZOISM,  «.     "  HylozoUm  makes 

-I8T.     all  bodyt  as  such,    and   therefore 

<ic.       every  smallest  atom  of  it,  to  have 

-ICAL.  life  essentially  belonging  to  it" — 

Cudworth. 

Gr.  *YXfi,  matter,  and  {mi»  lUb. 

HYMEN,  e.  A  nuptial  Aysui  or  song. 
-EAL,  (uL  s.  See  Hymn. 

-EAir.  Fr.  Hymenrh;  Sp.  -to;  iLIment; 

L.  Hymen^  hywuiueut;  Gr.  *Y/inv,  Ir/icvoiov,  Ajtm- 
nms  nvptialu. 

HYMN,  0.  «.  Gen.  app.  to — A  sacred  or 
-ic.  dirine  song;   a  song  of  praise, 

-INO.         adoration,  or  thanksgiving. 
-OLOGY.*  To  hymn^ — to  sing  such  sacred 
or  divine  songs  of  praiae,  &c. — *Mede, 

Ft.  Hymnro;  8p.-«;  It  Inno;  L.  HymnuB;  Gr. 
'YfuroT,  awo  Tov  &a«iv,  whieh  Uesychiua  interpieta 
f  i«(v,  Xrr-^iv*  to  ting  or  lay. 

HYPER,  pr.     In  comp.  —  Over,  above; 
upon ;  beyond,  exceeding. 
Or.  pr.  *Yir€p ;  I*.  Super, 

HYPER,  X.  Prior  seems  to  mean — a 
critic  or  criticism  upon  a  critic  or  criticism. 
"  Critics  I  read  6n  other  men,  and  hypere 
upon  them  again."    See  HvPERCRiTia 

HYPER-ASPIST,*  #.    One  who  throws 
a  shield  over,  a  protector  or  defender. 
"ChiUingtPorth, 

Or.  'Yirepawte-rnff,  from  &ir«p,  over  or  above, 
and  affwitt  a  shield. 

HYPER-BATON,  «.      "  An  hyperbaUm 

is  a  transposing  of  words  or  thoughts  out 

of  their  naturu   and  grammatical   order, 

and  it  is  a  figure  stamped  with  the  truest 

image  of  a  most  forcible  passion." — Smith, 

Longinue, 
L.  Hffper^ion ;  from  Or.  'Yweffiatvtiv,  tratu- 

{redif  to  transgreas.  In  Latin  this  figure  of  apeech 
I  alao  called  trmm*are$$io :  (qua  verboium  periur- 
tel  ordinem.    Ad  Heren.  lib.  iv.  e.  St.) 

HYPER-BOLE,  t,  «  Hyperbole,  or  ex- 
-ic  aggeration,  consists  in  magniiy- 

-ICAL.  ing  an  oUect  beyond  its  natural 
-ICALLT.  bounds.  In  all  languages,  hyper- 
-ISK.  helical  expressions  very  fre- 
-IST.  qaently  occur;    ss  swift  aa  the 

-ISB,  V.      wind;   aa  white  aa  the  anow." 

-^Blair, 
Hyperbola  is  also  the  name  of  a  figure  in 
conic  sections. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Hypwhela  ;  1 1  IperboU  ;  L.  Sfperbolm  ; 
Gr.  'YircpySoXn,  from  "YwpfiaXkuM,  tuperjieertt  to 
oast  or  throw  oyer.  Cicero  uces  the  equivalent 
name,  veritatis  tuperlatio  atqne  Irq^tfo.  De  Or. 
Ub.  Ui.  e.  63. 

HYPER-BORE  AN,  ad.    Northeriy;  in 

the  remotest  North. 

L.  HyperhoTHM;  Gr.  'Yirep/3op«o«,  aa  if,  mper 
Bortamy  beyond  Boreas,  or  the  north. 

HYPER-CRITIC,  *.  -al.   CHticdl  abow 
or  beyond ;  sc.  the  bounds  of  reason. 
Gr.  'Ya-cp,  above,  and  cptrfKov,  critieal. 
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HYPER-DULIA,  *.      Service  above  or 

-T.        beyond;  sc.  what  is  usually  paid. 

-icAL.  Cot  calls  the  Fr.  "  HifperdulU,— 

the  highest  worship,  worship  that  belongs 

only  to  God." 
Gr.  'Yrcp,  above,  ^ovXcia,  service. 

HYPER-THETICAL,  ad.   Superlative. 

Qt.*Yir€pBtTtKox,  trom'rwtpBtatv,  tupra-poiitio. 

HYPHEN,  «.  Words  apposed,  or  standing 
in  appoiilion,  and  which  in  speech  we  dis- 
tinguish by  joining  the  terms  close  in  pro- 
nunciation,  are  annexed  in  writing  by  the 
intersertion  of  the  mark  -  called  the  hyphen: 
and  "  this  mark  (says  Tooke)  though  not  a 
letter  or  a  word,  because  not  the  sig^  of  a 
sound,  is,  itself,  what  a  word  should  be,  the 
sign  of  an  idea,  with  this  difference,  that  It 
is  conveyed  to  the  eye  only,  and  not  to  the 
ear."  And  in  forming  terms  by  this  kind 
of  composition,  "  our  language  (says  B. 
Jonson)  is  above  all  other  very  hardy  and 
happy; — ^joining  together,  after  a  most 
eloquent  manner,  sundry  words  of  every 
kind  of  speech." 

Wallis  also  speaks  of  certain  of  this  im- 
portant class  of  terms,  and  applies  to  the 
pref.  *.  (in  the  absence  of  one  more  appro- 
priate,) the  title  of  Adjectivum  respecttvum^ 
and  adds  that  it  is  nothing  else,  than  the  t, 
atself,  placed  adjectively — ipsa  vox  substan- 
tiva  tidjectivi  posita — and  he  specifies  — 
sea-fish,  sea-voyage,  man-slaughter,  gold- 
ring,  &c.  as  examples  of  this  kind  of  ad. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  be  a  little  more 
copious  in  illustrating  the  force  of  this 
mark  -,  the  hyphen. 

1.  In  some  cases,  it  supplies  the  want  of 
an  ad.  term.:  as, — sea- fish,  piscis  marinus: 
in  others  it  supersedes  the  use  of  an  ad.  or 
participial  term.;  as, — a  gold-ring,  i. e.  a 
golden  ring ;  a  draw-bridge,  i  e.  a  drawing 
bridge,  or  bridge  that  draws. 

2.  In  others,  the  term,  of  the  genitive, 
es ;  or  prepositions,— of,  for,  by,  in,  &c. 
e.  g.  moon-light, — ^moon's  light,  or  light  of 
the  moon :  self-love,  self-devotion, — love 
or  devotion  of  self:  gold-beater, — a  beater 
of  gold :  glass-window, — window  (made)  of 
glass :  glass-blower, — a  blower  of  glass : 
glass-furnace, — a  furnace  for  making  glass : 
glass-man, — a  man  for  selling,  or  who  sells 
or  deals  in  glass :  counting-house,  eating- 
house,— a  house  of  or  for  counting  or  eat- 
ing: blood-guilty,  or  thirsty, — ^guilty,  or 
thirsty  of  blood:  blood-stained, — stained 
by  or  with  blood:  town-made, — made  in 
town:  home-brewed, — brewed  at  home: 
fire-proof,  water- proof, — proof  against  fire 
or  water :  foot-bul-player, — ^player  at  ball 
with  the  foot. 

3.  In  others,  it  supplies  the  adverbial 
term. :  high-born,  high-bred,  low-bred, — 
highly  bom,  highly  or  lowly  bred. 

4.  In  other  instances  the  interpretation 
of  its  force  is  more  circumlocutory :  as — 
blood-red, — having  the  redness  of  blood,  or 
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red  as  or  like  blood:  flint-hearted,— Katbig 
a  heart  of  fiint ;  or  like,  or  as  hard  and  im- 
penetrable as,  flint  These  may  more  pro- 
perly be  denominated  elliptical  phrasu  tho 
even  composite  words. 

Some  of  our  elder  writers  tanied  thdr 
ingenuity  in  this  composition  or  coniieriM 
to  an  extreme ;  none  more  so  than  dup. 
man :  he  was  imitated  not  always  bapnlj 
by  Cowper.  They  are,  however,  the  hti 
resort  of  a  translator,  to  represent  die  fiiU 
force  of  certain  Greek  compounds ;  bat  ■ 
modem  writings,  there  is  no  limit  to  a* 
travagance.  The  -  is  frequently  used  u- 
necessarily. 

"  If  I  say,  a  gold-ring,  a  brau-tiAe,  i 
silk-string:  here  are  the  ss.,  adjecMfS' 
sita,  yet  names  of  things,  and  denotog 
substances.  If  again  I  say,  a  golden  risf, 
a  brazen  tube,  a  silken  string :  do  gold  aad 
brass  and  silk  cease  to  be  the  nana  of 
things,  and  cease  to  denote  sabstaoces; 
because,  instead  of  coupling  them  with  mtf 
tube,  string,  by  a  hyphen,  thus  -,  1  coapie 
them  to  the  same  words  by  adding  the  tenn 
en  to  each  of  them  ?" — Tooke. 
Gr.  'Y^cv,  t.  e.  fr^*  iw ;  ««&  itiiiiw. 

HYPO-CAUST, «.    AfireplsceduidHi 
or  below ;  used  in  Roman  baths;  aDdoov 

in  various  buildings. 

Ft.  Hfptt-eauMU  ;   h.  Sypo-eausU,  Oi  enibm; 

Gr.  'Yro-«av<ric,  or  Kovarov^  from  Ivo-um^ 
iynem  tubderet  to  place  a  fire  under. 

HYPO-CHONDRE,  «.    "The flanks « 

-DRY.  soft  parts  under  the  AsA 

-DtLiAC,s.ad.  ribs." 

-DRIACAL.  Ft.  H9po-€kondre$i  Sp.  c<s*».' 
lU  Ipoeondria  ;  Gr.  'YvoxovA^tM,  fsiM^Mr^ 
gineest:  ttoai  into,  under,  and  x'"'^*  tkeca- 
tUage.    See  Hip. 

HYPO-CRIS Y, *.  Simulation;  diwBs. 
-CRITE.  iation ;  the  feigning  or  fiction  of 
virtues  not  possessed ;  the  coa- 
cealment,  cloaking,  or  aappRt- 
sion  of  real  vices. — *J<»f. 
Pr.  Hypoeri9-is;  8p.  ia;  iL/ipw*- 
aia;  L.  Hypoerins;  Gr.  *Yroicp<»r»  frWB  itr 
icpiv-e0^tfaf,  In  iu  contequentifll  uufc,  "■"■'^ 
diasimulare.  to  feign  or  pretend  what »  w»'  • 
conceal  or  suppress  what  ia  true. 

HYPO-STASIS,  a.    Anp.  to  "  the  jw- 

-SY.  soual  union  of  tne  divine  sndis- 

-Tic-AL.   man  natures  in  the  person  of  a« 

-ALLY,      blessed  Saviour."— IWp<**: 

"  Wheir  as  in  that  vnion  the  rest  »  » 

ineflfable  mystcrie,  the  two  nstures  inChnrt 

to  haue  one  subsistence  caQed  &  tenneam 

hypostasie.** — Bp.  Gardner. 

Pr.  Hfpo$taM;  It.  Ip0ttc*i;  L.  ^9P^^^. 
*YirovTO«rit,  (ftom  wro,  tub,  and  irnrMOm  *•■• 
Store,  sisters,  sub,)  smbtistsmUa  t  •ubaiateocB. 

HYPOTENUSE,  s.  -al.  Usnaliy  flj 
to  the  side  of  a  right-angled  trisngk  i«*- 
tending  or  opposite  to  the  right  sngle. 

Gr.   •YiroTei'0»*a,     that   which   "Jf**  J 
stretches  below ;  from  A»«-Te«r««i',  »w«***^' 
stretch  below. 


-CRIT-IC. 
-ICAL. 
-ICALLY. 
-ISH.* 


HYPO-THECATE,*». -lOK.*  To  place 
or  pot  under  (obligation  or  bond);  to 
pledge,  to  pawn. — *Sir  JV.  Jane*. 

L  Etp*ik*ea;  Gr.  *Ywo$ttKnt  smppotUio^  bwort- 
Im^oi,  npgtm^e,  (&vo,  under,  and  rt(Pc<r0ai,  to 


) 

HYPOTHESIS,  t.    Tbat  which  is  put 
•OS,  %*  or  placed  mtidert  subjected  to,  sc. 
•r-ic.      question,  inquxrj;  a  supposition; 
*io-Aii.    that  which  is  supposed. 
-Aur.     ^Wathmrtem* 

L  B^fuHteri*  :  Gr.  "YTotfc^ct,  MppotUiOt  from 
IvsnAiritau,  amppamtrt,  to  put  or  place  under. 

HYSSOP, «;    A  plant. 

tt.Hfuep-e;  Sp.  -o;  It.  liopo;  L.  H^ttoput; 
Gr.'Tv^Mror:  Heh.Bxob. 


IBI 

HYSTERIC,  «.  Hyiteries,  or  hysterical 
-IC8.  fits,  are  properly  fits  arising  from 
-ICAL.  disorders  in  the  womb;  but  is  app. 
with  more  latitude  to  other  fits  of  women. 

Fr.  HytHrittue:  "  Affection  hyttirique.  The 
suffocation  of  the  matrix."— Co/.  It.  I$lerico; 
Gr.  'Y^rrcpiKoff.  ad  uierum  perUnent :  ra  varepua 
wa$n,  pauUmet  (sc.  tt^foeationu)  uteri  »eu  vulvae, 

HYSTERON  PROTERON,  *.  A  fi- 
gure in  rltetcrie,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
inversion. 

Gr.  'Y^Tcp-ov,  posterius,  the  latter :  wporepov, 
priu$t  the  former :  the  last  first ;  or  according  to 
the  proverbial  phrase,— to  set  the  cart  before  the 
hone. 


I. 


fill  Towel  /  is  framed  bj  an  enussion  of  the 
ireath  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  concave 
of  the  palate,  the  upper  superflces  of  the 
loopie  being  put  into  a  more  convex  pos- 
ture, (see  E,)  and  thrust  up  near  the 
fi^  It  is  called  by  B.  Jonson  a  letter 
W  a  doable  power.  In  the  one,  as  a  vowel, 
h  the  other  power  it  is  another  letter,  and 
VBold  ask  to  enjoy  another  character  ;  for 
vrbere  it  leads  the  sounding  vowel,  and 
b^Doeth  the  syllable,  it  is  ever  a  eon- 
^UMt ;  aa  in  jump,  conjure.  And  before 
iSpdithongs;  BM  jay,  juice,  (See  B.  Jonson 
od  WUkint.)    The  Utter  considers^  to  be 

•  emnpoond  of  d  and  «A.  /,  and  also  y, 
■e  pre£  to  words  in  old  £ng. :  as  t-do, 
f-do,  t'-go,  or  jf-go.  They  are  the  remains 
of  A.S.Ge,  (qv.) 

^tfe  is  constantly  written  /  in    elder 
tttkort. 

/,  (the  pro.)  Go.  &  D.  Ik;  A.  S.  Ic  ;  Ger. 
«*;  Sw.  Jag ;  Dan.  Jeg  /  Fr.  Je ;  It.  lo ; 
Sp.  To;  L.  ^0 ;  Gr.  Eryu.  And  in  old  £ng. 
M or  ig,  now  pronounced  /;  miro  inter  se 
eoDcentu  (says  Wach.)  et  fortd  arcand  qui- 
'^m  ri  ct  raticne  naturae.  This  arcana  vie 
*t  ratk  might  probably  be  discovered  if  the 
^^MnoMiQ  origin  and  meaning  of  a  word,  so 
variously  written,  and  ^o  uniformly  app., 
JBuId  be  ascertained.  The  success  of 
Tooke  with  the  pro*,  it  and  that,  and  the 
»L  the,  give  reason  to  expect  that  he 
■ight  have  made  this  discovery.  Lennep 
*>|t,  that  Gr.  £7-«#,  ia  oyw ;  meaning — qui 
9><i  Qnde  eximie  transiit  ad  primam  per- 
"Boaai  agentem  denotandam.  Of  ary-w, 
(*tt  praa.  and  probably  written  •7-a^  ty-w, 
•>•»  n'-*,)  the  verbal  part  is  ay,  ey,  &c, ; 
«e«ar».  «  is  the  pert.  pro.  erfm,  or,  as  Dr. 
wegory  Sharoe  saya,  the  first  person  of 
"•pwtent  indicative  is  formed  by  adding 

•  from  iTw  or  cw,  I  am,  to  the  root ;  but 
<*»>  ^  «  ia  to  be  accounted  for  before 
•T^  Wttld  reoehre  firom  usage  its  character 


of  a  pers.  pro,  A  conjecture  must  be 
hazarded. — ^As  the  old  £ng.  Ich  or  ig  has 
left  the  modem  /,  a  similar  corruption 
(merely  dropping  the  guttural  y)  may,  from 
cty,  ry,  or  oy,  have  given  w.  Repetition  is, 
and  always  has  been,  a  constant  resource  to 
give  emphasis ;  and  ay-ccy,  vy-ey,  07-07, 
i.e.  the  v,  07  repeated,  may  have  been  in- 
tended, by  the  force  or  emphasis  of  repeti- 
tion, to  fix  the  act  expressed  by  this  t;.  try 
upon  the  speaker,  and  by  the  corruption  of 
a  rapid  pronunciation,  the  repeated  syllable, 
or  second  07,  c7,  07,  may  have  simk  into 
the  mere  vocd  sound  » :  rym  thus  formed 
firom  C7-C7,  or  C7-07,  would  be  appended  to 
the  9.  07,  and  constitute  the  ^t  person 
ay-rytt ;  which  would  become  successively 
a7-cw,  07- ». 

The  L.  Aug-eo  is  considered  by  Lennep 
to  have  sprung  from  Gr.  A7-«;  that  they 
had  the  same  source  is  very  probable,  and 
that  such  source  was  Go.  Auk-an  (A.  S. 
Eak-an,  to  eke,  qv.)  is  not  improbable. — 
See  Wach.  Proleg.  sec  6. 

/  is  used  by  the  person  speaking  for  or 
instead  of  the  name  {nomen  or  noun)  by 
which  he  is  called,  to  fix  the  action  of  the 
v.,  expressed  or  understood,  upon  the  per- 
son BO  speaking ;  and  is,  in  grammar,  de- 
nominated the  first  pers.  pro. 

So  the  ich :  so  may  /  the :  so  may  / 
prosper. — Chaucer, 

IAMBIC,  ad.  s.  -IZE,*  V.  A  metrical  foot, 
consisting  of  a  short  preceding  a  long  sylla- 
ble. "  Two  rests,  a  short  and  long,  th' 
tam^tc  firame."— B. /oiwon.  Horace*  ^*  lam' 
bic  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to 
iambize,  [i.e.  to  satirize,]  each  other." — 
Twining.  Aristotle,  *  Twining, 
Fr.  lambiqut;  It.  Oiambo;  Gr.  lafifitKot*  ftom 

IBIS,  #.  A  bird  so  called  in  Gr.  and  L. 
"Of  stiff  legs  and  a  long  bill,  which  profit 
much  the  country  of  Lybia  in  killing  ler- 
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penti,  and  therefore  worshipped  among  the 
Egyptians."— i^<M.    See  Clyster. 

IBL£|  ter.     See  Ble. 

IC,  ier,  Jcy  ic,  are  immediately  from  the 
Or.  Ak-os,  iK'Oi,  themselves  from  uryw* 
strength ;  but  the  root  is  Go.  ^ue-an ;  A.S. 
.fioe-an;  Eng.  To  Eke;  Gr.  Ay-tty,'  L. 
Ag-ere,  aug-ere,  to  m^pnent,  to  increase, 
to  strengthen.  Thus,  Cardiac,  that  can  or 
may  hearten:  Analytic,  that  can  or  may 
analyse.  See  Aqb,  (tcr.)  lo,  Ino,  Ish,  Ix, 
Y,  and  letter  C. 

ICE,  t.  V,    Water  or  other  liquid  congealed. 

-Y.        To  break  the  ice, — (met)  to  remove 

-icLE.   the  first  obstacle,  make  the  first 

-INO.     opening. 

A.S.  Ji,  i*a,  iu;  Uea gieel,  icicle,  glacialii  stlrla; 
OTCtf/^,  gUcialis ;  D.  By$,  effte,  iii  ;  Ger.futf;  8w. 
Xf.  Perhaps  (Wach.)  a  plain  sorCue,  flrosen  or 
congealed,  from  icott  ttquitlist  or  to-ow,  aguare. 
AUi,  (adds  Ihre,)  aUundi. 

ICH-NEUMON,  9.    Mus  Indicuty  or  In- 

dlan  mouse.    Also  the  name  of  an  insect 

Gr.  ixveviJMv,  ttoOi  ixMvciv,  imtigare,  to  wateli, 
quia  wtiigai  crocodilos.  Or,  beoaoM  it  roots  or 
searches  with  Its  snout  for  its  food.— F<m«. 

ICHNOGRAPHY, «.  -cal.  Bjlchno^ 
graphy  we  are  to  understand  the  very  first 
design  and  ordinance  of  a  work  or  edifice, 
together  with  every  partition  and  opening 
drawn  by  rule  and  compass  upon  the  area 
or  floor,  by  artists,  often  called  the  geome- 
trical plan  or  plat- forme,  as  in  our  reddition 
of  the  paralleL  The  Gr.  would  name  it 
Ix^ovf  7f>a^f  ff^'tigii  detcriptio,  or  rather 
vestigium  operu,  the  superficial  efformation 
of  the  future  work,  which  our  ground-plot 
does  fully  interpret — Evelyn, 

"Ei.  lehnogra'phie :  8^.'fta;  li.  Icnografia ;  L. 
lehnographia ;  Or.  Ixvcnrpa^^ia,  from  txvtn,  vetH~ 
ffium,  and  Ypa^n,  teripiurat  deteripUo,  a  descrip- 
tion or  delineation. 

ICHOR,  <.  -OSE.*  A  serous  humour,  such 
as  was  attributed  to  the  gods  by  Homer  in- 
stead of  blood. — *Arbuthnot, 

Gr.  lx«*p,  »anie$,  vel  sanguis  nondum  prsepa- 
ratus,  sive  crudus. — Lennep. 

ICH-THYOLOGY,  *.    A  discourse  on 

the  knowledge  of  fishes. 

Gr.  \xBuoXoj-€iv,  de  pUeibtu  ditserere,  to  treat 
or  discourse  of  fishes,  from  tx^i  a  fish,  and  Xcy- 
etv,  to  discourse. 

ICONO-CLAST,  *.  -IC.  An  image- 
breaker. 

Fr.  IconoclaaU;  from  Gr.  Eixmv,  an  Image,  and 
K\a0>Tf)c,  a  breaker,  from  KKa-tt¥,  fremgertf  to 
break. 

ICONCHJRAPHY,  *.  A  description  of 
Images. 

Gr.  EmovoYpo^fa,  from  cticwi',  an  image,  and 
Ypa^iv,  to  write  or  describe. 

ICONOMACAL,*  ad.  Adverse  or  hostile 
or  inimical  to  images. — *Broum, 

Gr.  EiKowo/xaxoff  tfom  eiXMy,  an  Image,  and 
^oxn,  pugna, 
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ICTERIC AL,*Ai  Sicka^tiQublednaOi, 

the  yellow  jaundice. — Gst    *Bp,  Ta^, 

¥r.  letit'e,  •4que ;  "UleUrient;  Gr.  Icnftui, 
from  U«cv,  fltm/rv,  ototiwrv,  qd.  sabitfb  adTcaka 
vel  occupans  sdlioet  morbus.— X«im^ 

ID,  ter.    See  En. 

IDEA,  $,  "  Idea  is  a  bodilesse  snbitanoe^ 
•AL.  which  of  itself  hath  no  subnit- 

-ALisif.  ence,  but  giveth  figtue  and  fonae 
-ALiBT.  unto  shapelesse  matters,  and  W 
-ALLY,  commeth  the  very  csose  fkti 
-OLOOT.  bringeth  them  into  show  and  cih 
-ATE,  V.  dence.  Socrates  and  PUto  np 
pose,  that  these  ideat  be  substances  sepintt 
and  distinct  from  matter,  howbeit,  sttb«stia| 
in  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  Gd; 
that  is  to  say,  of  mind  and  undentaodiag. 
Aristotle  admitteth  verily  these  fonni  im 
ideas,  howbeit,  not  separate  from  matter,  m 
being  the  patterns  of  all  that  which  God 
hath  made.  The  Stoics,  such  ss  were  the 
scholars  of  Zeno,  have  deliveted,  that  m 
thoughts  and  conceits  were  the  Uea,"'-^ 
Holland.  Plutarch, 

"  For  ideas,  in  my  sense  of  the  word,aii^ 
*  Whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  midei' 
standing,  when  a  man  thinks;  or,  vhatW' 
ever  it  is  the  mind  can  be  implo^d  atoi 
in  thinking.' — ^b.  i.  c  1.  And  again,  I  kive 
these  words,  '  Whatsoever  is  the  imn^. 
diate  object  of  perception,  thought  or  lO*' 
derstanding,  that  I  caU  idea.'—h,  il  e.  8."- 
Locke. 

"  What  the  ancient  philotopheis  cal 
species,  sensible  and  intdugible,  and  fkm- 
tasnu,  in  later  times,  and  especially  vut 
the  time  of  Dea  Cartes,  came  to  be  eallel 
by  the  common  name  of  ideas."^Retd. 

Fr.  Idie;  It.  8p.  &  L.  Idta;  Gr.  Uta,  froncif 
eiv,  t>idere,  to  see.  FormsB  qnas  titat  yvisii 
nostri,  si  qui  hssc  forte  ttactant,  tptekt  appdifll 
— <7«c*r», 

IDENTITY,*.  Cot  calls  it-the  beiM 
-ic.  almost  the  very  same.  ^» 

-ICAL.  Locke  —  The  identUif  rf  ^ 

-ICALLT.  same  man  consists  in  notbiag 
-IPY,  V,  but  a  participation  of  the  iia» 

-IFICATION.  continu'd  life,  by  coustiirt^ 
fleeting  particles  of  matter  in  ^**^jj' 
vitally  united  to  the  same  organix'd  boq. 
Identify, — to  be  or  cause  to  be,  to  ilw» 
or  prove  to  be,  the  same. 

ft.  IdtntU-i;  II.  -d;  8p.  -«f ;  Low  L  /As»»? 
from  M-em,  the  same. 

IDES,  «.  A  day,  in  the  Roman  caleiA'. 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  or  the  inB 
moon. 

Pr.  Id-ci :  It.  .*  ;  Sp.  -o$ :  L.  Tdw.  Vois.  ajg» 
from  Macrobiiia  the  Anc.  Tusc.  Idwert,  I «.  ^ 
ere,  to  divide;  and  rdmare,  (Beeroan.)  vrM 
into  two,  sc  parU  or  portions,  the  ida  mBP* 
called  because  thej  divide  the  mooth  in  da«  wo 
partes. 

IDIOM,  s.  May  be  exp.— A  pecoliafF*- 
-ATic.  nriety  of  speech  in  a  P"*^ 
-  ATIC  AL.  language,  or  a  piopriely  of  q»«* 

Idiotism.   peculiar  to  a  particular  langiug'' 


J 


II>0 


IGN 


Mf  nAieed  mAhi  tlie  general  rales  of  the 
fnamitt  of  that  language. 

Pt/tfo-Mc,  Umm:  It.  it  8p.  -UMp  -litmo!  L. 
Ukmt;  Gc  Mnifia,  from  lAiot,  proper  or  peculiar. 

IDIO-P ATHT, «.  ''TdiopathieyiSt<nraB€ia, 
IB  ooe't  arepcr  fieemUar  -woBos,  (passion  or 
aftetkMii)  mine  or  thine,  being  afTected 
Ah  or  so  upon  this  or  that  occasion." — 

JKJfore. 

Or.  \iiOK99tta  ;  L.  IdioptiUUa  ;  ftom  i&or,  pro- 
;  |««  pccoUar;  and  wttBotf  psMlon  or  afFection. 

BHMYNCRASY,*  s.    -CRATic.t     A 

;  IMotiar  oommizture  or  temperament,  sc. 

:  ifnuBd. — 'OltaufiiL    Brown,     ^Warburton. 

Of.  Umt,  propHm»t  and  evyKpoon t,  from  ovv,  and 


IDIOT,  u  A  private  person,  opposed  to 
•K.  OBe  who  had  obtained  public  dis- 
4CAL,  tinction  or  eminence ;  extended  to 
the  rude,  unlearned,  (as  in  Wiclif, 
"Msfiff,  either  men  out  of  the 
«cr,or  feith  —  If  ony  unfeithfiil  man  or 
^MT.  iHoit")  ignorant ;  then,  forther,  to 
Ae  HO^le,  focdish ;  those  destitute  of  the 
nfinaiy  powers  of  mind.  '*  An  idiot,  or 
Monl  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no  under- 
^miKng  from  hu  nativity ;  and  therefore  is 

if  law  presumed  never  likely  to  attain  any. 


f» 


•T. 


Hl4mti  It.  Bp.  &  L.  Idiota;  6r.  Utttrntt  from 
1 4mtt  pnper,  pecaUar,  private. 

wLEtOtLv,  Antdfoman, — one  who  wastes 

""^    or  trifles  away,  sc  his  time ;  ren- 

ER.  ders  it  vain,  fruitless,  or  useless ; 

*  one  who  is  inactive,  lazy,  sluggish, 

^   slothful,  unemployed. 

>I-IT.I  Any  thing  idle, — vain,  fruitless, 

tWelesi;  trifling  or  trivial,  unimportant; 

ttpTodttctive ;  Darren,  sterile. 

Uk  time,  —  time  unemployed,    disen- 
Med  from  active  pursuits. 

To  do  any  Uiing  idiy, — ^to  do  it  vainly, 
^detsly,  triflingly,  carelessly. 

To  idle, — to  render  void,  vain  or  fruitless ; 
to  ipoil,  to  eoosume,  to  waste. 
*6Morr.  ^Spenser,  XWhiUlock. 
0^  ma;  A.S.  MH^  ofdiige,  which  latter  Bom. 
Men  to  AidUm,  liritum  Ihcere;  and  Aidtod,  the 
PMf  n.  he  iaterpretfl  irritus,  void,  of  no  el^t ; 
>••  r«Mw«  otkMRts,  vacant,  idle.  Henoe  he  also 
ttT>t  n  9ddU  egg ;  and  Tooke  Is  persuaded  that 
*WMd  Ufa  are  the  pd«<  p.  of  A.S.  o.  Aidlian, 
|V^tnii  exlnanire,  Irntum  flicere,  comimpere ; 
D.  ndelru,  (KUianO  inaaire,  exlnanire,  vacuare, 
nMaare  :--to  oii,  to  be  or  become  empty  or  vacant, 
^  tca4er  void,  vain  or  fiultlese,  to  spoil.  See 
AjB«,  AI^  III.    Un- 

"X)L, «.  •  An  image,  species  or  representa- 


tion ;  emph. — an  image  wor- 
shipped, adored ;  any  person 
or  thing,  adored,  loved  to  ez- 


-Atn. 

•AUBSi. 

-ATir. 

-ATtOW. 

'<»%*•  An  idol  or  image  is  also  op- 

posed to  a  reality ;  thus  Lord 
Bacon  speaks  of  idoU  or  false 
appearances;  of  which  he  dis- 
-AtKitz,*  0.  eourtes  at  large  in  the  fourth 
^ATUcALt  book  of  the  filtii  chapter  De 
*<»^  Augmentiis  Scientiartun. 

-<"^>-*  <*  Idolairie  is  Oreeke,  and  the 


•Rca. 
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English  is  imagC'teruiee ;  and  an  idolatiT 
is  also  Oreke,  and  the  English  an  image" 
teruant" — TyndalL 

*DanieL     ^Bp,  Hooper.     iMllton.     iBale. 

Fr.  Idolr-e;  It.  tt  Bp.  -e  ;  L.  Idolum;  Gt.  BidtvXov, 
from  tt6ot,  an  image. 

IDONEOUS,  ad.  Cons.— suited  or  adapt- 
ed to,  fit 

L.  IdontuM,  perhaps  from  Or.  Ijiof ,  proper,  pecu- 
liar. 

IF,  CO.  Give,  grant,  concede,  allow ;  sup- 
pose ;  or  this  or  that  being  given,  granted, 
&c  Sk.  says,—"  If  in  agro  Line.  Gift^ 
ab  A.  S.  G(f,  si :  Hoc  a  verbo  gif-an,  dare, 
qd.  dato :  **  and  this  Lye  quotes  with  appro- 
bation; and  it  is  also  adopted  by  the  editor 
of  O.  Douglas.  Ray,—"  Gin,  gif,  in  the 
Old  Sax.  is  Gtf;  from  whence  the  word  If 
is  made — per  aphsresin  Uteres  g.  Gif, 
from  the  t;.  Gif-an,  dare ;  and  is  as  much  as 
—dato."  InGo.  Gift-on,  (ge-<6-an/)  Gib, 
ige-ih,)  be  it,  be  it  so. 

Tooke, — "  jjTis  merely  the  imperative  of 
the  Go.  &  A.  S.  V.  Gif-an,  And  in  these 
languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Eng.  formerly, 
this  supposed  conjunction  was  pronounced 
and  written,  as  die  common  imperative, 
purely  G\f.**  "  G.  Douglas  almost  always 
used  Gif:  once  or  twice  he  has  used  If." 
"  Chaucer  commonly  uses  Jlf}  sometimes 
Yeue,  yef,  yf," 

R.  of  Gloucester  writes  Gef  R.  Brunne, 
If.  B.  Jonson  writes,  "  My  largesse  hath 
lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistress; 
gi^shee  can  bereclaim'd:  gif  not,  his  prey." 
Tooke  gives  the  following  resolution: — 
"  She  can  be  reclaimed ;  give  ihat,  my  lar- 
gesse hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's 
mistresse.  She  cannot  be  reclaimed ;  give 
that,  my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your 
brother's  prey." 

Another  example  is : — ''  How  will  the 
weather  dispose  of  you  to-morrow  1 — If  fair 
(Le.  give  fair  weather)  it  will  send  me  abroad ; 
(f  foul  (Le.  give  foul  weather)  it  will  keep 
me  at  home."  Or  making  the  datum  (or 
thing  given)  a  sentence.  Thus, — if  it  is 
fair,  &C.  {f  it  is  foul,  &c.  the  resolution  will 
be — It  is  fair  weather;  give  that:  it  will, 
&c;  It  is  foul  weather;  give  that:  it 
will,  &0. 

IG,  term.  The  old  ad,  term,  softened  into 
F,  (qv.)  from  A.  S.  Ic-an,  to  eke,  to  adit, 
to  join,  ss  Bloodig, — bloody,  and  used  to 
denote  an  addition  or  adjunction.     See  Ic. 

IGNARO,*  t.     An  ignorant  person. 
*  Spenser.     R.  Mountagu. 
It.  Ignuro ;  L.  Ignarut,  ignorant 

IGNEOU  S,  ad.    Fiery, ^oi  or  pertaining 

-N-IPY,  V,    to  fire  ;  having  the  qualities  or 

powers  oi  fire. 

h.  h^iff  Are,  quasi  iH-genis,  In  Bug. 
— Vou.  Var,  says,  fgnit  A  naaeendo^ 
quod  hinc  nascitur  oinne,  ct  quod 
Hiueiiur,  ignetcit,  (fortasad  mrlius. 
Igni*  indit.^Scal.)  De  Ling.  Lat.  lib. 


-ITE,  V, 

-rriBLB. 

-ITION. 

-IPOTENT. 

-rVOMOUS. 


ILL 


ILL 


Iv.  To  thU  tym.  it  mxv  be  tib^teiitd,  that  U  rap- 
poMt  the  opinions  of  pbllotophers  respecting  the 
element  of  Jlre  to  have  been  adopted  before  the 
vulgar  name  was  affixed  to  it. 

IG-NOBLE,  ad.  Without  renown  ;  un- 
-T.  known,  unnoticed,  mean,  worth- 

-NB88.      less,  base. 

-BILITY.  Fr.  IffHo-bie,'  It.  -6iU ;  L.  IgnobilU, 
{In,  prir.  and  nobili*,  that  may  be  known.) 

IG-NOMINY,  s.    Loss  or  want  of  tuim«, 

-iNious.       of  good  name  ;    infamy,   dis- 

-iNiousLT.  grace  or  dishonour. — *Shak. 

-Y.*  Fr.  Ignomiwit ;   It  6p.  ft  L.  Igno- 

minia ;  (In,  prir.  and  nomen,  quia  hfto  nomen 
amittitur. — Fast.) 

IGNORAMUS,  Z.  t.  We  do  not  know. 
The  word  is  app.  to — '*  One  who  knows  no- 
thing." 

IGNORANT,  ad.  «.  Not  knowing ;  hav- 
-ANTLY.  ing  no  knowledge,  \mknowing ; 
-ANCE.  uninformed,  unlearned,  untaught, 
-AMCY.  unskilled,  or  unskilful. 
-B,  V,  To  ignore  is  a  favourite  word  with 
Boyle ;  it  is  common  in  Sc  law, — as  igno- 
ramus was  in  our  own. 

Fr.  Ignor-onee ;  It.  -anxa ;  8p. -aneto;  L.Tffno- 
rantia,  flrom  Ignoraref  and  this  from  Ignarua ; 
(/n,  priv.  andpnorvM,  the  oldynararM,  from  Tvm- 
p<C-c*i>.  to  know. — Vou.) 

ILE,  term.    See  Ble. 

ILE,  «.     App.  to— The  wings  or  sides  of 
churches. 
See  AiSLS.    From  the  L.  Ala,  a  wing. 

ILE,  s.      App.  to — The  intestines,   from 

-lAC.       their  dreunanlutians  or  involutions, 

-lACAL.  The  iUac  passion, — a  disease  in  the 

intestines. 

L.  IH-a,  -OS  I  Gr.  E<X«ov,  from  e<Xeiv,  volvere, 

eiremmvotvers.    See  Bowsi;.. 

ILK,*  s.  lUcadele,  ilkaman,  ilkone, — each 
or  every  deal  or  part,  man,  or  one.  Ilk- 
day, — this  or  that  very  day,  the  same  day. 
And  see  Jamieson. 

*Wicl{f.     Chaucer.     Gower,  j-c. 

A.  8.  Tlk,  each,  every. 

ILL,  «.  ad,  a».  Ailing, — unhealthy  or  un- 
-Y.  sound,  diseased,  disordered,  sick: 
-NEsSf  then  app.  more  strongly,  as — ^wrong, 
evil,  bad,  pernicious,  injurious  ;  unholy, 
depraved,  wicked ;  causing  pain,  or  wretch- 
edness, or  misery. 

Warner  used  Jld  bm  laxad,  or  past  p. 

Illy  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

HI  is  much  used  pre£  both  as  s,  and  09, 

Dan.  lUU !  Jan.  and  8k.  think  may  be  con- 
tracted fVom  RvU,(ifr  )  Tooke,— that  Idle  be- 
comes ///  by  sliding  over  the  d  in  pronunciation. 
See  Idlk.  and  Ail.  Shak— "  Idle  weeds  are  flut 
in  growth."  Raj,  (Sc.  Proverbs,)—"///  welds 
waxes  well." 

IL-LAPSE,  V.  s.  To  fall  or  glide  into ; 
-INQ.  gen. — ^to  pass  into. 

-ABLE.  Glanvill  uses  lUapsable  ;   and 

-LABILITY.  Cheyne,—IUabiUty — negative- 
ly, {In,  priv.) 
L.  lUabi,  Ulapsus,  to  fUl  Into,  to  glide  Into. 
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IL-LAQU£AT£,*e.-ioii.t   Toimim, 
to  entangle ;  to  draw  into  a  snaie  or  nooie. 
*H.More,     ^ Bacon.  Eodyn, 

L.  fUaqueare,  to  ensnare,  {In,  and  lasutm,  1 
snare;  from  Laeere,  to  draw.) 

ILrL ATION,  s.     "  IlUUum  or  infintue 

-IVE,  ad,  s.  consists  in  nothing  but  the  per* 

-IVELY.         ception  of  the  connection  dm 

is  between  the  ideas  in  each  step  of  &e 

deduction,  whereby  the  mind  comes  to  see 

either  the  certain  agreement  or  ditagm- 

ment  of  any  two  ideas  as  in  demonstration, 

in  which  it  arrives  at  knowledge ;  or  ihA 

probable  connection,  on  which  it  giret  m 

withholds   its   assent,    as   in  opinion."- 

Zoc^e. 

Fr.  Illation;  It.  -sioa^;  Sp.  //drioa;  LAi- 
tuwk,  brought  or  borne  in  or  into. 

IL-LAUDABLE,  ad,  -y.      Not  to  1« 
praised;  not  worthy  of  praise. 
L.  lUandabili*. 

ILLECEBROUS,  iu£.    AttiactiTe,  allnN 
ing,  enticing. 

L.  lUece^osuM,  -brm,  from  llUem,  todiavH^ 
to  attract,  to  allure ;  from  In,  and  iaurt,  to  dua 

ILrLEGAL,  ad.    Against  or  contniyti 
•LY.     law,  unlawful. 

-ITY. 

IL-LEGIBLE,  ad,  -y.     That  ciniiot  k 
read. 

ILLEGITIMATE,  r.  orf.    lUegsl.w* 

-ACY.       done,  not  caused,  produced,  bfln| 

-ATION.   according  to  law,  or  as  reqinim 

by  law ;  base-bom ;  spnriooi. 

Fr.  IlUg-iHrns;  It.  -iUimo;  Sp.-</isw;  LA 
l^timus. 

IL-LEVIABLE,'  ad.     That  esimot  H 
levied  or  raised. — *HaU. 

IL-LIBERAL,  ad.    Mean,  igndUe,  (&- 
-ALLY,    ingenuous,  ungenerous,  niggv^^ 
-ALITY.  ^Holland. 
-ABLE.*  It.  lUiberaltt  L.  Il-liUrcUi.  ' 

IL-LICIT,  ad.     Not  allowed  or  pennillrf 
by  law,  unlawful. 

Ft.  Itt-4eUtf  It.  scito;  Sp.  IlMio;  L» 
<H«,— qui  per  leges  non  lieeL  Cot.  ssji.-/**" 
tons,  unlawfiU. 

IL-LIGHTEN,  v.  I  e.  To  enUghUn,  (v) 
to  illuminate. 

IL-LIMITABLE,  ad:    (Also  Ts) 
-ATION.     That  cannot  be  bounded  or  MJ- 
-ED.  fined,  terminated  or  detenni""? 

-EDNEss.   boundless,  interminable. 
Fr.  IlUmUt:  It.  -aio;  Sp.  lUmilsd*. 

IL-LISION,  ».    A  dashing  sgsiMt 
L.  Il-liders,  {In,  and  Uedere,)  todssh  otvv 
or  smite  into  or  against 

ILrLITERATE,  odl  Without,  not  kt^ 
-ATELY.  ing  or  possessing,  letteri  »^ 
-ATENBS8.  ratnre,  learning  or  knowWp' 
-ACT.*  unlettered,  unlesmed,  ^gnow* 
-ATURE.t  Tnde.—^Warton,  ^dyl^ 
It  lUeltsraio;  Sp.  lUferwiof  L.  /«*»«** 


J 


IMA 
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IL-LOCAL,*  ad,  -iTT.t  Without,  or  not 
hKnng,phet.-^*^Ciiiwdrth,     iSearch, 

ILLOGICAL,  ad.  Without,  not  having 
•LT.  or  poaaesstng,  not  fdlowing  or  ob- 
•sm.  serring,  contrary  to, — Logic,  or  the 
nka  or  art  of  reasoning,  or  argument 

IL-LUDE,  9.  To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to  be- 
•f-KHi.  guile,  sa  by  aasuming  or  ditplay- 
-iVB.  in^  fiilae  appearances.  It  is  in  old 
-ctT.  wnters  used  as  equivalent  to  delude, 
and  to  elude, 
tt.  lUuder;  IL  »  L.  lUmdmre,  (In,  mag.)  to  play 
oriptft  npoo. 

IL-LUME.  V.    To  enlighten,  to  give  light 
•nrs, «.  unto,  to  throw  light  upon ; 

•m-ATB, «.  s.  oil.  to  make  dear  or  bright 
ATioy.  Met  ~to  throw  light  upon 

I  -ATivc.  the  understanding,  to  free 

•ATOL  from  obscurity,  to    give 

-tar,*  s.  power  to  see  clearly. 

*Bo»l€. 
Ir. /UntMr;  Sp.  Ilwrninor;  It.  ft  L.  /;/hiii<- 
•>^<  (/■»  vag.)  to  enlighten. 

rLUSTRATE,  v.  To  clear  from  dark- 
-ATiox.  ness  or  obscurity;  to  bring  to 
"kiaa.  light;  to  make  clear  or  mani- 
-ATIVB.       tut 

-AXiviLT.  Bhutrumst — clear,  bright,  con- 
•MNTL  spienoua,  renowned ;  splendid ; 
•looiLT.    eminent — *  Brown. 

.'^m^!'*' Ft.  nin$ir-er ;  Sp.  -or ;  li.hls.n- 
~'**t        lmirar§t  (/»,  aug.)  to  purify,  dear 
K.  soy  obsenrity,  to  bring  to  light. 

rLUXURIOUS,*  ad.     Not  Iwmrhut, 
; lavish,  or  abundant — 'Orrery. 

)fnf.    Many  words  were  and  are  ocea- 

ly  or  indifferently  written  Em  or  Jm ; 

;le.  &  or  /a  aug.     Never  priv.     See  £n. 

H.B.  Where  no  explanation  is  given  to 
[■«t  word  written /sftf — see  Em. 

frh.  L  e.  In,  also  Un. 

OE,  V.  a.     Any  thing  made,  framed, 
figured,  or  fitfhioned,  graved, 
**KT<  carved,  or  painted,  in  imita- 

'^^v,  tion,  likeness,  or  represents- 
"tt-AiuL  tion ;  a  semblance  or  resem- 
-Aav.  blance,  picture  or  copy ;   a 

-AULT.  figure,  sutue  or  effigy.  Met 
*tfi,  9,  — that  which  is,  or  which  is 
*Anos.  formed,  in  the  mind,  as  a  pic- 
•ATITE.  ture  or  representation,  or  re- 
"^  semblanoe.     See  Fancy. 

*«».«d.*t.t  To  imagine,'-'to  form  or  fl. 
r""^  gore,  to  conceive,  such  images 

m  ths  ndnd ;  to  picture  resemblances  or 
*^ewiitations ;  to  depicture,  to  devise. 
^jVnaMw    (Bomere*   Froissart,)~-de- 

*Also  imaginaeion,  albe  it  so,  that  it 

tf  witte  the  beginnyng,  to  seen  and 

.      ^  the  figures,  algates  iJthough  that 

W  as  were  not  present,  yet  it  enuironneth 

■■■  ^pwhendeth  all  thynges  sensible, 

^  bjr  resson  sensible  of  demyng,  but  by 
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reason  imaginaijfg.  . . .  Philosophers,  that 
highten  Stoidans,  wend  that  images  and 
sensibilities,  that  is  to  sale,  sensible  imagi- 
naiions,  or  els  imaginaeions  of  sensible 
thinges,  were  emprinted  into  soules,  fro 
bodies  without  foorthe." — Chaucer,  Boecius. 

Hobbes  definCft  phantasy  or  imagination 
to  be, — *'  Conception  remaining,  and  by 
little  and  little  decaying  after  the  act  of 
sense."— *i7aco».     ^GlanvilL    XShak. 

Ft.  Imoff-t, -iner  i  Sp. -«fi, -<iMir  ;  It.  Imttiag^ne, 
'inar*  ;  L.  Imag-o,  -iiiari.  ImltffOf  says  Vosi.  is, 
if  we  assent  to  Fettus,  quasi  InUtago,  tromlmitor, 
quia  Imiiaiur  et  repnesentat  suo  modo  id  quod 
ezprtmit ;  or  it  may  be  Gr.  Etyixa,  imago,  trom 
€iKrtt¥,  timiU  MM,  to  be  like.    In-  Un- 

IM-BALM.  -BAR.  -BARGO.  .BARK. 
-BARREN.  -BASE.     See  Em- 

IM-BASTARDIZED,  pt.  Degenerate, 
— as  bastards,  or  base-bom  ; — as  spurious 
offspring. 

IM-BATHE.  -BATTLE.  -BAY.  See 
Em- 

IMBECILE,  ad.  v.  -ity.  Leaning  or 
relying  upon  ;  and  thus, — needing  or  in 
want  of,  a  stay  or  support ;  and  as  the  Fr. 
/mWctle,— "  Weak,  feeble,  strengthless, 
faint,  forceless." — Cot. 

To  imbecile,— to  weaken,  to  enfeeble. 

Fr.  ImUe-iU;  It  -ilU;  Sp.  -il ;  L.  ImbteiUU, 
<a  Imh^eUluMt  from  Baeulns^  a  stalT;  because  lie 
leans  upon  a  »iaf,  who  is  weak  or  infirm  of  foot. 
— Vou. 

IM-BELLISH.  'BIRZZLE.    See  Em- 

IM-BIBE,  V.  -ITION.  To  drink  in,  to  suck 
in ;  gen.  to  draw  or  take  in. 

Fr.  Im-biber;  It.  -Mertt  -bevere;  Sp.  Bmbtber; 
L.  Im-bibsn,  to  drink  in. 

IM-BITTER.  -BLAZE,  -on.  -BODY. 
(Re-)  -BOLDEN.     See  Em- 

IM-BORDERED,  pt.  Bound  or  confined 
with  an  edge  or  border. 

IM-BOSK,  V.    To  lie  in  ambush,  to  conceal 

or  be  concealed. 
It  ImAoseare.    See  Ambush,  and  Emboss. 

IM-BOSOM.  -BOSS.  -BOWED. 
.BOWER.  -BRACE.    See  £m- 

IM-BRAID,  V.  Equivalent  to  upbraid, 
(qv.)    See  Em- 

IM-BRAKDED,*  pt.  Perhaps  armed 
with  ftrofMb.—- *(?.  Fletcher. 

IM-BRAN6LED.  See  Em-,  and  To 
Bramolb. 

IM-BRED.    See  Inbred. 

IM-BRICATION,*«.    A  hoUow,  or  con- 
cavity, like  ihatof  Si  gutter-Hie. — 'Ifudibras. 
From  L.  Iw^r-ea,  -teit,  a  gutter-tile,  for  carrying 
oSrein,  {imber.) 

IM-BRIOHTENED.  -BROIDER. 
BROIL.    See  Em- 

IM-BROTHELED,*  pi.  Dwelling  in  a 
brothel — *Doime, 
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IM-BROWK.    SwEm- 

IM-BRUE,  V,     Anciently,  and  now  also 

Etut  (qv.) 
To  moisten,  to  soak,  to  steep,  to  drencn. 

IM-BRUTE.    See  Em- 
IM-BRYING,*  i  e.  Day*.      Mins.    also 
writes  it  Imber.    See  Ember-days.    *Bal€. 

IM-BUD,*  tr.    To  hud,  U}  throw  or  thrust 

forth  bud9.—*IkmieL 
IM-BUE,  v.    To  steep  or  soak ;  to  stain 

or  die.  _,      . 

L.  Jmbutre,  flfom  the  andent  Buere,  (Voss.)  ex- 
isting only  in  competition ;  and  Buere,  ftpm  Gr. 
B««i»,  to  fiU.  Imbuium  est,  quod  cujuBplam  rei 
tueeum  MMI;  that  which  has  dnmk  the  Juice  of 
any  thing. 

IM-BUSHMENT,*  •.  i.  e.  Am-  or  JSm- 
bushment, — *E.  HaU. 

IM-GRAME,*  orf.  Doleful,  haraiaed.  See 
Gram. — *  Wilson. 

IMITATE,  ».  To  do  or  make  any  thing 
-ABLE.  after  or  in  the  manner  of  another, 
-AT-ioN.  in  the  likeness  or  resemblance  of 
-lYB.         another. 

-OR.  To  copy  or  counterfeit  to  follow 

-ORSHIF.  or  pursue  the  mode  or  manner  of 
-Rix.         another ;  to  mimic. 

Ft.  Imit-er;  It  -are;  Sp.  -«r;  L.  ^w"®*;.  Q- 
mimitor,  fVom  Gr.  M</AowA*a«.  the  initial «  omitted. 
— Fast.    See  Image.    In-  Un- 

IM-MACULATE,  ad,  -ness.  Without 
spot  or  blemish;  spotless,  unblemished, 
pure,  unstained,  undefiled. 

Pr.  Immaeuh4;  8p.  tc  It.  -ado;  L.  Immaeu- 
lattttf  {in,  prlv.  and  maeuUtt  i.e.  tine  maeulAt 
without  spot) 

IM-MAILED,*  pt.     Clothed  in  mat7,  or 

coats  of  medL — *Brinvne, 
IM-MALLEABLE,  ad.    That  may  not 

be  hammergd,  or  wrought,  or  beaten  with 

the  hammer — so  as  to  spread. 
IM-MANACLE,  v.    To  put  or  pUce  in 

manacles,  i.e.  in  bands  or  fastenings  for  the 

hands  (iiw»im)— as  /e/-ters  for  the  feet 

IM-MANE,*a<f.  Used  as  equivalent  to— 
-LY.t  Fierce,  cruel,  terrible,  barbarous. 
-iTY.t  Cot  explains  Fr.  Immaniti, — 
"  Immanity,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  felness ; 
outragiousness ;  hugeness,  excessive  great- 
ness." 

*  Evelyn.     ^Milton.      tShak.    Bp.  BaU, 

Cowley, 

L.  Immanit,  quia  non  bonus,  sed  wudelto  et 
terribilit.  because  not  good,  but  cruel  and  temUe; 
manU,  ftom  ancient  L.  Manm,  1.  e.  ho«ui.-^See 
row.  and  Martin,  Isaac  Voss.— from  Enfiavm, 
fmriiundtu;  from  /icuv-eo^ai,  furtn,  te  rave  « 
lage. 

IM-MANENT,  «iA  Staying  or  remaining 
in  I  having  no  external  effect  "  An  im- 
manent act,  is  such  an  one  as  rests  wholly 
within  God,  and  effects  nothing  without 
lanL"— South. 

L.  Im-mauenit  turn  im-^anere,  to  stay  or  re- 
main  <»,(<»,  aug.) 
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IM-MANIFEST,*  ad.  Not  esii^  fiMsd. 
or  plainly  seen,  or  appearing. 
*Brown.    Boyle. 

IM-MAKTEL.    See  Ex- 

IM-MARCESSIBLE.*  ad.  -blt.  Idot. 
ruptible,  imdecaying,  unftding,  unpens^ 
able. — *Not  uneommon  in  our  elder  dimu. 
Fr.  ft  8p.  ImmateMtthUt  L.  hmermmOk, 
(in,  pdv„  and  marettcen,  to  wither  or  va«» 
away.) 

IM-MARTIAL,' orf.    Unwsriike. 
*Chi^iman. 

IM-MASK,  V.    To  cover  as  with  a  •si, 
to  conceal  or  disguise. 

IM-MATCHABLE,a4J.  (Also  Un-)  U 
to  be  matched,  or  mated. 

IMMATERIAL,  ad.  t.     Not  lam 

-ALLY,  e.  void  or  free  from,  maUa,  * 

-AUTT.  body;  incorporeal;  ipiritiaL 

-ALisM.  Met— ^not  pertaimng  to  or  as- 

-ALIST.  ceming  the  matter  or  n^nti 

-ALiZE,  V.  of  no  importance,  unimportiat 

-ATE,  ad.  Pr.  ImmaiS^rieii  It  rieUi  8p.  fiA 

IM-MATURE,  ad.    Too  qnick  or  enlri 
-LY.       hasty,    unripe,   imperfect,  iiwr 
-NE88.  plete,  undigested. 
-ITY.      It  ft  9p.  Immaturo;  L.  J»4tt*irsi. 

IM-MEABILIT Y,  ..  or  «  Wbat 
impassable." — ArbuthnoL     See 

DXABLE. 

IMMEASURABLE,  ad.    (Alio  Cb-I 
-ABLY.     That  cannot  be  mumU  /  *" 
-ED.         ceeding  or  surpa«Dg  ■•■ 
boundless.    See  also   Iumbhsb,  sad 

MENSURABLE. 

IM-MEDIATE, ««.    FoUowing.* 
-ATELY.      ceeding  next;  withwtaj 
-ATEME88.  omidat,  (or  m  meSe,)  •< 
-ACY.         any  thing  between;  aiV  ' 
mtervening;  uxstant,  acting  uistanuy. 
FT.  Immi-diati  It  ft  Sp.  -diata. 
IMMEDICABLE.  oA    That  cannot  h 
healed  or  cured,  or  remedied. 

Fr.  ImmSdUa-ble;  It.  -biU:  L.  rmmttM^ 

IM-MELODIOUS,  ad.  Soun^  * 
pleasingly;  dissonant 

IMMEMORIAL,  ad.  -ly.  ^-^ 
wriaiy—'*  without  the  compass,  zna, » 
scope  of  memory." — Crf. 

IM-MENSE,  ad.  Unmmumtii  ^ 
-LY.  unknown  dimene»^J^  J-g 

-NBM.        tude  ;  having  w*n^j?S 
-ITY.  orHmitssbound^jJ^ 

-URABLE.*  *Derham.    ♦  ^-  ^**rT:  i,  * 
-URATE,  t  Pr.  Immense  t  It»  »»•  **' 

ai,M«Minin«sai»«i-      ^.j,|, 

IM-MERGE,e.  To  P>!»f  ^JJJfcrfB. 
-MER8^,*.«I.*  into;tosink,to«w^'^ 
-ION.  Bacon.  ^^  ^^^  n 

plunge  pr  sink,  (into  the  eea,  mart.) 
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DM[£RIT,*ju     The  common  word  is 

-edA    Dewmii,  (qv.) ;  want  of  merit,  or  of 

-ovfct  desert. 

*9aekl»Mg.    fJLCkarlea.    tMilUm, 
L  Im  mtrUmt,  uadesenriog,  worthier. 


IM-METUODIC AL,  ad, -VE9B.  Having 
or  keeping  no  orderly  way  or  progress  ;  dis- 
Ofieriy;  irregular. 

m-KEW,*  V.  (Also  Em-)  To  coop  or 
pen,  to  confine.—  jBeoii.  4"  ^* 

IX-MI6RATION,  «.  To  move  or  pass 
inta    Lb  Im-migrare, 

IMMINENT,  ad,  -bnccT  Staying  or 
remaining  OTer ;  dwelling  upon ;  over- 
hangings  impending ;  and  cons. — threaten- 
ing.—M%a4r. 

Im  BansvT.     L.  Im^mhun,  (/•,  ang.)  to 
Mif  om  OS  npoB. 

Df-MINGLE,  0.  To  mix,  to  blend  to- 
gether. 

IM  MIKUTION,  s.    A  lessening ;  a  de- 
leue;  adiminutioD. 
L  Im-mim-uert,  -utum,  ( /«,  ang.)  to  leuen. 

Df-MIT,  V.  -MISSION.     To  cause  to  go 
ku ;  to  put,  place,  send  Into. 
L  Im  mtler*,  {In,  ang.) 

-MIX,  V,  -TURB.      To  mix  or  mingle 

or  together ;  to  blend  together. 
Immistdf  (/i«,priT.)  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Unmixed,  by  More  and  Boyle. 

•IX-MOBLE,*  ad.  -BiLiTT.    That  cannot 
boMvetf;  iwtmavably,  (qv.) — *Joy, 
Fe.  It  IL  Imm^-hiU;   Sp  -bU;  L.  InhmobiUt, 

IM-3I0DERATE,  ad.     Beyond  or  ez- 

•AIZLT.      eeeding  meaeure  ;   exceeding  a 

•iTBHSsSk  due  mean,  due  bounds  or  re^la- 

-ATioK.      tions;  intemperate,  excessive. 

-IHCT.*      *Broum, 

^Immodir-i;  It.  -0<o;  8p.  -ndoi  L.Immode- 
fhu. 

IM-MODEST,  ad.     Indecent,  unbecom- 
-LT.  ittg ;  shameful,  (as  app.  to  the  act ;) 
-T.    ahameless,  (as  app.  to  the  agent) 
ft.  Xmaudttt-t ;  it.  ft  8p.  -o;  L.  Immode$tu*, 

IM-MOLATE,  V.  -ION.  To  sacrifice ;  to 
ofier  a  sacrifice  or  Tictim. 

Fr./«aiol'«r;  8pb  -or;  It.  fc  L.  Iwimolart,  from 
««<•,  aayt  Festoa,  id  eat,  ftere  M»IU«,  at  sale 
hoititm  Mrtpenam  Mcraro;  to  McrUlee  a  vietim 
ued.  wiUi  ground  corn  and  salt. 


-  Of-MOMENT,*  ad.      Of  no  moment  or 
!_^  "hiportaaces  of  no  value;  trifling. — *Shak. 

lll^MONASTERED,*pt  DwelUngin, 
iMhded  in,  a  menaetery,  (jsiv.)^^* Drayton. 

WMORAL,  ad,  -ITT.  A  moral  man,  ia 
%  nsn  whose  way  of  life,  whose  mode  or 
•asaa*  of  acting,  is  guided  or  governed  by 
tks  kws  of  natural  or  revealed  religion. — 
^  immerai  man,  one  who  transgresses 
unelsfws;  an  taunorat  set,  an  act  in  trans- 
g^atiion  or  violation  of  them. 
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IM-MORI6EROUS,*  ad,  -nbss.*  Un- 
yielding or  disobedient — *Bp,  Taylor. 

IM-MORTAL,  ad.  Never  dying  or  perish- 
-LT.  ing ;  never  ending  or  coming  to  an 
-ITT.  end ;  everlasting,  perpetual ;  living, 
-IZE,  V,  abiding,  or  enduring  for  ever ;  liv- 
ing for  ever  or  everlastingly  in  the  memory 
of  mankind. 

Wiclif  s  words  are  Undeedli,  and  Undeed' 
lyneste,  L  e.  Undeadly,  &c. 

FT.  Immorl-tl ;   It.  -ale  ;  8p.  -al ;  L.  Im-utor- 
iaUt.    Un- 

IM-MORTIFICATION,  «.  Want  of, 
denial  of,  mortification,  i.  e.  of  killing,  de- 
stroying,  subduing,  sc  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh. 

A  word  of  common  occurrence  in  Bp.  Taylor's 
Chi^ter  on  Mortifieation  in  the  Great  Exemplar. 

IM-MOVABLE,  ad,  -t.  That  cannot  be 
numed ;  immoble,  (qv.) ;  that  cannot  be 
stirred  from  its  place  or  position ;  cannot 
be  borne  away,  carried,  shaken  ;  unstirred, 
unshaken. 

IM-MUKD,*  ad,  -iciTT.t  Unclean,  dirty, 
tdthj.-^*  Burton,    t  JV,  Mountague, 

Fr.  Imm^nie  ;  It  -ondo  ;  8p.  -undo  ;  L.  la^ 
mundut. 

IM-MUNIT  Y, «.  Freedom  or  exemption, 
(firom  duties,)  liberty,  privilege. 

Fr.  ImmuMre, 'iU ;  It. -ila;  Bp.-idad;  L.  Jot- 
munittUf  {Ih^  priv.  and  munm*.)  Var.  (lib.  iv.)  and 
Seal.  (De  Causia,  c.  91,)  differ  about  the  etym.  of 
Munu»,  and  Yom.  from  both ;  he  (Voh.)  derives 
from  the  Heb.  and  thinks  it  properly  i«, — that 
which,  any  thing  which,  is  qftrtd,  sive  offioium, 
sive  donum,  whether  as  due,  or  as  a  gift. 

IM-MURE,  V,  «.  In  Eng.  the  common 
usage  is — To  confine  (within  walls),  to  con- 
fine closely,  to  shut  up  (in  a  place  of  gloomy 
solitude).     Shak.  uses  the  c.  (in  ^st  fol. 

written  Emure.) 

Fr.  "jBOT»ifr«r,  to  immuret  or  wall  about;  to 
dose  up  in  a  wallt  or  between  two  waU$  ;  to  flank 
or  defend  with  walls."— CoL 

IM-MUSICAL.    (UsuaUy  Uw) 

IM-MUTABLE,  ad.    (Also  Un-)    That 

-ABLT.       cannot  be  changed  or  altered; 

-ABiLiTT.  and  as  the  Fr. — '*  Unchangeable, 

-ATiON.      steadfast,  firm,  settled,  constant, 

-BD.*         resolute." — Cot 

ImmutaHon,  {In,  aug.)  in  H.  More  and 

Bp.  HeUt-^Hmtation,  change,  alteration. 

^OlanmlL     Brown. 

Fr.  Im-mnakls,  -mniabls;  It.  Immuta-bils ;  8p. 
-bis;  L.  lamutabUis. 

IMP,  V.  $.  To  implant,  to  ingraft,  to  in- 
aert ;  to  insert,  sc.  a  feaUier  into  the  injured 
or  deficient  wing  of  a  hawk  ;  and  thus, 
gen. — to  add  that  which  will  restore  or  in- 
creaae  the  power. 

An  imp, — a  graff*,  scion,  shoot,  offspring ; 
a  child  :  "  Well  worthy  imp,  said  then  the 
Lady  Oent" — Spenser.  **  He  took  upon  not 
to  suffer  so  goodly  an  imp,  to  looae  the 
good  fruit  of  his  youth."— ^orr*.  Now 
usually,  and  indeed  very  early,  app.  to— 
a  mischievous  child  ;  a  child  of  the  devil. 
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A.  S.  Impan  ;  Dan.  Ymp-er  ;  Get.  Imp-fen, 
Implantore.  Inserere,  to  Implant,  to  ingraft  S«6 
Tooke, —-uid  SteneiUt  note  on  2d  Pt.  Hen.  IV. 
Act  ▼.  so.  5. 

IM-PACABLE,*  ad.    That  cannot  be  ap- 
peased or  kept  at  peace, — *  Spenser, 

L.  Im-pacatus,  not  appealed,  or  in  a  atate  of 
peace. 

IM-P ACTED,  pL    Fixed  to,  driven  close 

to,  fast  to. 

Pr.  Em-  or  Im-pacU  ;  L.  Impaelut,  pt.  of  Im- 
pingerej  to  fix.    In- 

IM-PAINT,*  V.    To  paint,  to  colour. 
*Sht^.     SUaoage. 

IM-P  AIR,*  ad.     Unequal,  uneven  ;    un- 
likely ;  unseemly,  inadequate. 
*  Chapman.     Shak, 
Fr.  &  L.  Impar.    See  Imparitt. 

IM-P  AIR,  V.  9.     (Anciently  Em-)     And 

-iNO.      see  Affair. 

-MENT.    To  make  or  become  worse  or  less, 

to  lessen,    reduce,    or  diminish,   sc.   the 

quality  or  quantity. 

"  Fr.  Empirer ;  to  imbase  or  make  worse ; 

also,  to  waste,  wear,  decay  in  goodness, 

grow  worse  and  worse,  or  worse  for  the 

wearing." — Cot. 

The  Fr.  Empirer^  Men.  derives  from  Bar.  L. 
Imp^orare.  Sk.  from  Fr.  Pire^  pejor,  worse,  qd. 
Jmp^orare,  to  make  or  become  worse.    Un- 

IM-PALE,  -MENT.     Also  Em- 

IM-PALLID,*  V.      To  render  pale,   or 
pailid.—*Feltkam, 

IM-P  ALP  ABLE,  ad.  -bility.    That  can 

or  may  not  be  touched  or  handled ;   that 

cannot  be  felt  by  the  touch :  insensible  to 

the  touc?i, 

Fr.  &  Sp.  Impalpa-bte;  It  -bile. 

IM-P  AN  ATE,*  i>.    To  incorporate  or  cm- 
-ED.      body  in  bread, 

-lON.t  The  Jmpanatores  were  orig.  those 
who  denied  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
transubstantiated  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Subsequently,  (adds  Du  Cange,) 
the  Lutherans  were  so  called,  who  dreamed 
that  the  bread  remains  with  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

*Bp.  Gardner.     *^Waterland, 

Fr.  Impan-€,  -alien  ;  L.  /n,  and  panie,  bread. 

IM-PANEL.    SeeEM- 

IM-PAQUETED,  pt.  i.  e.  Packed,  or  put 
up  in  &  packet,  (qv.) 

IM-PARADISE.     SeeEM- 

IM-PARALLELED.    Now  Un- 

IM-PARDONABLE.    Now  Un- 

IMPARITY,  *.     Inequality. 

Fr.  Impar ;  L.  Im-par,  ''paritae  ;  unequal,  in- 
equality.   See  IiKPAia. 

IM-PARLE,  V.  -ANCE.  (Also  Em-)  To 
speak  to,  to  talk  with,  to  confer,  to  dis- 
course.    From  Fr.  Parler,  loqui,  to  speak. 
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IM-P  ART,  V.  (Also  Em')  To  dhiae. 
-ER.  share,  or  give  part  among  o&ers ; 
-IBLE.  to  communicate. 
-MENT.  ImparHble  (Holland,)— that  may 
not  be  divided  or  parted,  (/a,  neg.) 
Fr.  tc  Sp.  Impart-ir  ;  It.  -ibUe  ;  L.  Imptrtui, 
{In,  aug.)    Un- 

IM-PARTIAL,  ad.  (AUo  Un-)  Not 
-LT.  fiivouring  either  party ;  not  iadia- 
-ITY.  ing  to  one  party  in  preference  to 
-I8T.  the  other ;  indiflfeient  to  either 
-NESS,  party;  and,  cons. — equable,  equi- 
Uble,  just     Fr.  ImpartiaL 

IM-PASSABLE,  orf.  (Also  CTa-)  That 
may  or  cannot  be  passed,  gone  over,  or 
through. 

IM-PASSIBLE,  ad.  Used  actively^ 
-IBLENESS.  that  can  or  may  not  st^er,  hear, 
-IBILITY.  endure:  passively, — that  cs»- 
-IVE.  not  be  acted  upon. 

-IVENESS.      Fr.  ft  Sp.  Impa*si-bU ;  It.  -Wto. 

IM-PASSION,  *.  -ATE,  9,  ad,  (Also  Em-) 
In  Burton,  **  a  kinde  of  stupiditie,  or  impas- 
sionate  hurt"  Impasnonate,  (i»,  priv.)— 
without  feeling,  insensate.     Un- 

IM-PASTE,*  V,    To  knead  or  make  into 
dough  or  paste ;  to  paste. — Co*.    *Ala^ 
Fr.  Empaster. 

IM-PATIENT,  fld.  Unwilling  to  bear  or 
-ENTLT.  suffer;  unable  to  bear  or  forbear; 
-ENCE.  resisting  suffering ;  and,  coss. 
-ENCY.  hasty,  eager,  impetooiis,  ardent, 
-BLE.*      vehement,  fretful. — *  Holland, 

Fr.  Impa-Uentf  It.  -xienU;  Sp.  -eieuUi  L.  Im- 
patient. 

IM-PATRONIZE,*  v.    To  master,  coo- 
quer,  get  absolute  possession  o^  lay  sure 
hold  on,  take  as  his  own — CoL     *Baam. 
Fr.  Impaironiser. 

IM-P  AWN,  V.  -INO.    To  gage  or  engage, 
as  a  security ;  to  pledge. 
It  Iw^-p^inare;  ^.  •penmr. 

IM-PEACH,  V,  s.    (Also  anciently  Em-) 

-BR.        To  hinder,  to  withstand,  to  oppose 

-MENT.    or  resist ;   and  thus,  cons,  to  put 

upon  trial,  to  arraign,  to  aocae. 

Fr.  Empeteher,  to  hinder,  let,  bar,  itop.-C». 

From  L.  Im-ped4re,  to  impede,  or  binder. 

IM-PEARL,  V,    See  £m- 

IM-PECCABLE,'  ad.    That  cannot  do 
-ABiLiTY.t  wrong,  or  transgress,  or  sin. 
-ANT.t  *GlttnmlL     Search,      iCketpa, 

-ANCY.f       tByronu    iBp,  Hall 

Fr.  Impee-eobie;  It  -caMte;  fip.-«Wc;  LiiH 
peeeabilis,  used  actiyely. 

IM-PEDE,  9,     To  hinder,  to  withstand, 
-IMENT.        to  oppose,  to  resist,  to  ob- 

-IMENTAL.*    Struct 

-ITE,*©.        *W.Mountagne.   ^Boyk.  ^Bp 
-iTiVE.t        HaU, 
L.  Im-ped-ire,  (in,  priv.,  and  pea,  a  fcetj  •?• 

fosed  to  expedtrt,  see  EzvaoxaiiT,)  » J^JiT 
Inder  or  oppose  the  feet.  Gen.  (as  Fr.  Emmma, 
Eng.  Impeach,  /mfede.— immediately  m«  »* 
tma  impeach  from  Ft.>— as  above. 
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IM-PELi  9.  To  force  or  driTe  in  ;  to 
.rtLLESFT,ad.a.  drive,  to  press,  to  urge  on 
.PELUDu  or  forward;  to  influence  or 

-rvuB.  move  strongly,  to  instigate, 

-puis-ioif.         *BrowH,        ,    ^ ,    , 
rw  mL  ■?•  I9»P*^S   It  ft  L.  Im^pel' 

IM-PEN,'  «.    To  inclose  or  shot  up,  to 

infold. 
*FiUkam.    P.  Fletcher. 

DI-PEND.*    To  pay  to.    See  Expend. 
*Fahftm.     L.  Im-pendere. 

IMPEND,  V.      To   overhang ;    to  stand 
-EST.     over,  to  be  close  upon. 
-ESCY.    Pr.  Impendent ;  It.  ft  L.  7«-pc»d-«re,  to 
hang  on  o"  over. 

IM-PENETRABLE,  ad.  That  cannot 
-BLT.  be  penetrated ;   cannot  be  en- 

-BiLiTY.      tered  or  ffone  into ;  that  cannot 
-SLEHEss.  be  bored  or  pierced ;   met — 
cumot  be  acted  upon ;   cannot  be  reached 
inwudly,  so  as  to  affect  or  inform. 
Fr.  ft  8p.  I»phUtra-bUi  It.  -bile;  L.  Im-pene- 

IM-PENITENT,  oA    Having  or  feeling 

-EBTLT.  no  pom,  no  grief  or  sorrow, — for 

-BNCfi.     a  &ult  committed ;  careless,  reck- 

•EHCY.     less  of  the  consequences  of  sin ; 

remorseless,  uncontrite. 

Fr.  Impimlmt;    It.  ft  Sp.  -tfffte;  U  Im-pa- 

IM-PENNOUS,*  ad.  Without  wings, 
(pnMtf,)  wingless. — *  Brown. 

IMPEOPLE.    See  Em- 

IM-PERATE,  ad.  /mpero/MW,— that  can 
•ITB.  or  may  command,  order,  or  enjoin ; 
-HTELT.  commaiuCng,  ordering. 
-OKT.  "  Special  providence  in  relation  to 
HNUAL.  the  acts  themselues,  are  those 
special  actings  of  the  divine  power  and 
will,  whereby  he  acts  either  in  things  na- 
tural or  moral,  not  according  to  the  rules 
ef  general  providence,  bat  above,  or  besides, 
or  against  them  ;  and  these  I  call  the  tm- 
perate  acts  of  divine  providence." — Hale. 

Fr.  Impirat-if;  It.  ft  8p.  -tvo;  L.  ImperativuSt 
fnm  imtterve.    See  iMrxar. 

IM-PERCEIVED,*  pt.  Usually  written 
•ABLE.t  Unperceivedt  (qv.) 

•AaLeXBss.!  Jmpercehable,  or  imperceptible, 
-CEPT-iBLB.  — that  cannot,  may  not  be 
-ISLT.  perceived,  comprehended,  dis- 

'iBLEKEsfl.  tinguished,  discerned;  seen; 
MOK.{  incomprehensible,     undistin- 

*Prz.l  guishable,  invisible. 

*Beifle.     ^ South.     X Sharp.     %H.  More. 
l&orcA. 

M-FERDIBLE*,  ad.  -iniLiTY.t    Not  to 
^  destroyed  or  wasted ;  indestructible. 
*Peltham.    ^Derham. 
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IM-PERFECT,  ad.  {Un-)  Not  wholly  or 
-ION.  entirely  made  or  done  ;  incomplete, 
-LY.  unfinished ;  faulty,  defective,  or  de- 
-NESS.  ficient ;  insufEicient,  sc  to  lUlfil  the 
ends  or  purposes  intended. 
Fr.  Im-par/ait;  Sp.  -per/ecto  ;  It.  -perfetto;  L. 
Zmper/ecttu,  pott  p.  of  the  unused  imperficere. 

IM-PERFORATE,  ad.  -ed.  Without, 
or  not  having,  a  hole. 

IM-PERIL.    AlsoJSm- 

IM-P£RISHABL£,ad:  (CTn-)  That  can 
or  may  not  be  perished,  wasted,  decayed, 
or  destroyed.     Fr.  ImpSritsable, 

IM-PER-MANENT,  ad.  -encb.  Un- 
steady or  instable. 

IM-PERSEVERANT,  od.  Impersever- 
ant,  (Shak.  Cymb.)  may  mean  no  more 
than  perseverant,  like  imbosomed,  impas- 
sioned, inmasked. — Steevens. 

IM-PERSONATE,  v.  To  imperwnate, 
-AL.  or  personify, — to  invest  with  a 

-ALLY,  person ;  with  the  corporal  or  bo- 
-ALITY.  dily  substance  of  a  living  crea- 
-ATION.*  ture ;  to  ascribe  the  qualities  of 
A  person. 

In  imperson-id,  -ally,  and  'ality,  the  im 
is  privative. 

Having  no  person,  no  change  according 
to  person. — Ltmghome. 

IM-PERSPICUITY,  s.  Want  of  per- 
spicuituf  obscurity,  confusedness. — Instruc- 
tions  for  Oratory. 

IM-PERSUASIBLE,*  ad.  That  cannot 
be  persuaded. — *  Decay  rf  Piety. 

IM-PERTINENT,  ad.  Not  pertinent  or 
-ENTLY.  pertaining  to ;  not  reaching,  touch- 
-BMCE.  ing,  affecting,  or  belonging  to; 
-ENCY.  unimportant,  irrelative,  immate- 
rial ;  cons,  trifling,  frivolous ;  unfit,  unsuit- 
able, unbecoming;  acting  unfiti}',  unsuitably, 
unbecomingly,  and,  cons,  unmannerly, — 

rude,  pert,  saucy. 

Fr.  Impertin'ent ;  It.  ft  8p.  -enle;  L.  Im^per' 
Hnems. 

IM-PERTRANSIBILITY/  s.      Im- 
possibility to  be  passed  over  or  through. 
*Hale. 

IM-PERTURBATION,*  s.    Indisturb- 
ance ;  quietude,  tranquillity,  calmness. 
*  W.  Mountague.    L.  Imperturbatus. 

IM-PERYIOUS,  ad.    That  has  no  way 
-LY.      through,  impassable ;   that  has  no 
-NESS,  path  or  passage  through ;  impene- 
trable. 
L.  Im-perviust  not  bavlng  a  way  through. 

IMPERY,*  *.  Jfiperial,'-o{  or  pertaining 
-lAL.  -LY.  to  an  empire  or  emperor  ;  holding 
-ious.t  or  possessing  dominion,  rule,  or 
-lous-LY.  sovereignty,  command  or  go- 
-NBss.        vemment 

Imperious,  (formerly  used  as  equivalent 
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to  Imperial^)  —  ruling  or  commanding  ; 
ruling,  commanding,  haughtily,  authorita- 
tively; and,  thus,  haughty,  authoriUtive, 
tyrannical,  overbearing. 

*Joye.    MSaekluyt.   Spenter, 

Ft.  8e  S^.  Impi-rial :  It. -rtoie;  h.  Imperialia, 
from  imptrium;  that  from  im-perare,  {in,  and 
parare,  to  make  ready,  L  e.  vitparet,)  mandare,  to 
command  another  to  get  ready.    Bee  Em  pi  as. 

IM-PEST.*  V,  To  fill  with  pestUence  or 
plague,  to  infect— •Pt«.  ImU,  qf  Spenser. 

IM-PETRATE,  v*  odA  By  usage,— To 
-lON.t  obtain,  procure,  or  acquire,— 

-IVE.I  by  prayer,  entreaty,  or  request 

-ORY.II  *KHalL  ^ Lord  Herbert  IBar- 

-PETRE,^i>.  row,    itBp.  HaU,    iBp,  Taylor. 
^Chaucer.  Fabyan. 
Fr.  ImpHr-er;  Sp.  -or;  It  &  L.  Impetrart,  {in, 
and  patrare,  to  eontttmmate,)  to  aooomplith. 

IM-PETUOUS,  ad.  Violent,  precipitate, 
-osiTY.  vehement,  "  sweeping  away 

-ous-LT.  whatever  is  before  it"— Cot 

-NESS-  Yt.  Impiiureux;  It  &  Sp.  -oso; 

Impetus,  (L.)  l.  Jmp«#«ow(#,  from  <»ip«ft«*,  vio- 
lence, (in,  and  p^Ure,  to  seek :  Impttere,  to  seek 
irith  violence.) 

IM-PICTURED.*  See  Depictured,  Im- 
PAiNTED. — *  Spenser. 

IM-PIERCE, ».  (SeeJSm-)  Im-pkree- 
able, — that  may  not  be  pierced. — Spenser, 

IM-PIETOUS,*  ad.  Pitiless,  merciless, 
cruel     Fr.  Impiteux. — *  Golden  Boke. 

IM-PIETY,  *.  By  common  usage,  Im- 
-ous.  piety  is,— ungodliness,  irrcligion, 
-ous-LY.  profanencss,  unrighteousness ; 
-NESS.  wickedness ;  neglect,  irreve- 
rence, contempt  of  God  or  religious  duties, 
of  sacred  observances. 
FT.Impii-U;  It  -to;  Sp.  -dadf  L,  Impietas. 


See  ExpiAtx. 

IM-PINGE,  V.    To  Strike  or  dash  against 
L.  Im-pingere,  {in,  and  pangere,  to  fix,  infix,  or 
drive  in,)  to  itrike  or  dash  against 

IM-PINGUATE,*  V.      {In,  aug.)     To 
fiitten.  — *  Bacon. 

IM-PLACABLE,  ad.     That  cannot  be 
-ABLY.  appeased  or  pacified;  not  to 

-ABLENEss.   be  appeased,  mitigated  or  as- 
-ABiLiTY.      suaged;   inexorable,  irrecon- 
cilable, 
Pr.  &  Sp.  ImpiaearbU;  It  -bile;  1»  Iwt-plaoa- 
bilis. 


IM-PLANT,  V.  -ATioN.     To  fix  or  set 
into,  (sc.  the  earth;)  to  infix,  to  insert,  to 
place  firmly,  rootedly,  deeply  in. 
Ft,  Implani-er ;  It. -are.    Re- 

IMPLAUSIBLE,*  ad.  (Also  Un-) 
That  cannot,  may  not  be  applauded,  or  ap- 
proved ;  cannot  gain  approbation  or  favour ; 
not  specious. — *  Burke. 

IM-PLEACH,*  V.  To  plait,  to  infold,  to 
interweave. — *Shak. 
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IM'PLEAD,  9.  (Sometunei  Em-)  Fr. 
**  Smpkuder, — to  sue,  to  bring  an  action 
against" — Cot.     Oen.  to  accuse. 

IMPLEMENT,  s.  A  utensil ;  a  Oisg 
nsed  in  labour,  tools  or  instruments. 

Implement,  qd.  (layt  Sk.)  implcmeDtam,  qaia 
impUt  domum,  because  it  JUs  the  house;  v,u- 
cording  to  Cowell,  from  the  Fr.  Bwiphf^,  qd. 
empl^ptmens^-^eBj  tc.  quibuaaosexenennsste* 
sUia. 

IM-PLETION,*  #.    Afillmg. 
L.  Im-plere,  to  fill.    In-    *  Brown, 

IM-PLEXED.    See  Ixplt. 

IM-PLORE,  0.  s.    To  beg  or  bescMh  aid, 

-ATION.    help  or  succour — ^with  criet;  to 

-ER.         intreat  earnestly,  to  supplicate,  to 

pray  for. 
Pr.  Imptor-er  ;   Sp.  -or;  It  k  L.  Imphrm, 
{in,  and  plorare,  distiaguisbed  from  laergmsn,  ia 
degree,)  plorons  opem  poacere,  to  beg  or  bsNcd 
aid  with  cries.    See  DsFU>aB.    Un- 

IM-PLOY,  V.  Anciently  also,  and  nov 
usually,  £01-    And  see  To  Imply. 

IM-PLUMED,*  pi.    Featheriess. 

*J}rayton. 
L.  Implumis,  {in,  priv.  and  pluma,  a  featber.) 

IM-PLY,  9.    To  imply,^Xo  intowine,  to 

-i-EDLT.    interweave,  to  infold,  to  iaimp; 

-GATE,  V.  to  involvB,  to  include;  to  coo- 

-CATION.    prise. 

-ciT.  ImpUdt, — infolded,  inwiapped; 

-citly.      met  my  fidth  is  impUcit  in  hivi 
Implex,      my  faith  is  wrapped  up  in  him; 

-ED.*         cons. — entire,  unlimited,  ubtb- 

stricted,  wholly  given  up  to. — *CtidmrA. 
Ft.  Impli-^tur  ;  Sp.  -em ;  It  ft  U  ImfKtms 

{in,  aug.  Qr.  n\eic-cf»,  to  knit,  to  iatotTua] 

Un- 


IM-POISON.    SeeEM- 

IM-POLARILY,*  flA  Notscoorfingto 
the  poles. — *Broum. 

IM-POLIC Y,  ».•  PoUcy  is,  gen.-goT«B- 
-Tic.  ment,  management 
-Tic-LY.  Impolicy, — want  of  gowraaw* 
-ALLY.  or  management ;  uniilfcli  im- 
prudent, injudicious,  indiscreet  manage- 
ment ;  improvidence  or  impnidenoe. 

IM-POLISHED,  pt.  Impoutb.  (W- 
is  more  usuaL)  Not  burnished,  bngflj' 
ened,  or  smoothened ;  rough,  rude,  nna- 
viliaed,  unrefined. 

IM-POLLUTED.*    SeeUn-   *UU 

IM-PONDEROUS,'  ad.  Not  weight, 
light — *Broton. 

IM-PONED,  pt.  is  (in  Shak.  HamleO 
says  Ritson,  from  the  L.  ''«'/**''*V*? 
means—  to  put  down,  to  stake.  The  ifum 
1604,  reads  Impavmed,  (qv.) 

IM-POROUS,  ad.  Having  no  gnh  « 
small  holes  through  which  any  ttung  «» 
pass,   .  Imporosity, — Bacon, 

iMroLITICAL. 
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Of-P0BT|9><.    To  bear  or  cany  into, 
-AST.  to  conrey  into ;  met  to  con- 

-AHTiT.         Tey,  to   infer,  to  imply,  to 
.juiCB.  intend;   to  induce  or  intro- 

'Ancr.  dttce ;  cona. — from  the  waght 

-AnoN.         or  burthen  borne  or  carried, 
-R.  —to  be  of  weight;  of  great 

•usa.  consequence  or  moment 

•iBLE.*  Importance, — weight,  value, 

•ABLEjaBss.t  force,  efficacy,  great  conse- 
quence or  moment, 

ImpmUhUt  ( Un-)  We  now  uae  huup- 
ptftaUe.  "  Bordflns  that  been  unportable.** 
Ckmeer,  **  Both  charge  him  with  import' 
ibk  powre.** — Spenser,  '*  The  tmportabk" 
wut  of  the  yoke.'* — Hale, 

Impertanee,  in  Shak.  Winter'a  Tale, 
impart;  in  Twelfth  Night,  imparittmty : 
Imperlaatt  (Comedy  or  Errours,)  impor- 


Ayertfr-^rticles  of  commerce  carried 
iato  one  place  or  oountiy,  being  first  ex- 
pmtad  w  cairied  ont  of  another. 

'CkoHcer.  Bale,  Spenser,    ^Hale. 

tt.  Import-er  ;  It  -art ;  Sp.  -or ;  L.  Im-portare, 
IB  bear  or  cany  In  or  into,   lie-  Un- 

IM-PORTUNE,  V.  ad.     To  disquiet  or 
-It.  disturb,  to  trouble  or  molest, 

-rrr.  ac   by  incessant  solicitation  ; 

-ATiifldL  to  beg,  beseech  or  solicit 
-ATBLT.  without  ceasing,  incessantly; 
•ATBHESSL  tiresomsly,  Tczationsly,  unsea- 
•ABLB.*       somiUy. 

•ACT.t  Importune,  the  ad.  is  also  used 
-ATCixt  in  old  writers  (as  Importtmus 
'AWaJ  in  L.)  more  strongly ;  sc.  dis- 
tressing, relentless,  cruel. 
Spenser  uses  the  v.  Importune,  as  eqiu- 
tiknt  to  Import.—*  ♦  UdaL     t  Beau,  if  F. 

IWamer.     ^Sir  E.  Sandys. 

ft.  Import-mn;  It  ft  8p.  -tmo;  L.  Importunns, 
is,  pclT.  and  portUM,  a  port  or  hazlKmr ;  lit  wifh- 
•Bt  or  not  baling  a  port;  locus  portu  oareiM; 
on.  iiiquietiiB,  quia  non  habet  portmmt  hoe  est, 
Vdetem;  anqui^  not  having  rest  or  a  reiting- 
Ho  (VOW.)  Is  Umportmne,  who  doos  not 
ottierB  to  rest    Bee  Opronrvva.    Un- 


BH^SEyV.  t.  To  put,  place,  or  set 
-n.  upon ;  to  set  or  fix  upon,  (as  a 

-RiOR.      dn^,  penalty,  tax;)  to  charge 
-ABU.*      wii^  enjoin,  or  exact ;  whence 

■IiirofT.       Impost. 
-<NL  To  put  upon,  as  a  falsehood, 

•vti.  fraud,  cheat,  deception,  or  de- 
-auous.t  lusioni  and,  thus, — to  cheat, 
-oisHip.}  deceive,  or  delude ;  and  hence, 
•nuikl  Imposture  and  Imposition,  met 
•Q1A0B.I  *IIammond.  ^Evelyn,  iMilton, 
-mum&V  ^Beaumont,  tBp.Taylor.  ^Dray- 
ton. Ford, 
fi.Impsstrf  It-nv;  L.Imponere,  impoiUum, 
tt  lot  upon.    Re-  T7n- 

W-POSSIBLE,  od  «.*  (In  old  writers, 
-•lUTT.  also  Vn-possible.)  That  cannot 
•BLT.  or  may  not  be,  or  be  done  or 
pnetiied;  Impracticable. — 'Chaucer. 

fr.  ft  fp.  Iwtpotst^U;   It  -biUf   L.  Impo»- 
ittMlt,  that  cannot  or  may  not  be. 
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IM-POSTHUME,  s.  A  tumour,  bag,  or 
-HUMATE,  or  cyst  formed  firom  the  humours 
-UMATE,  V.  departed  or  withdrawn  from 
-HUMATioN.   the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Fr.  Jpostime  ;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  JjKw/ema ;  6r.  Avo- 
arnfiaf  ttoja  a^nrraaVat,  €tb§eedtre,  irhence  it  is 
also  called  an  omccm.    See  Apostxm. 

IM-POTENT,  ad.  s.     Unable,  powerless, 

-EMTLT.  imbecile ;  feeble,  weak ;  unable, 

-ENCE.      sc  to  bridle  or  restrain,  {impotens 

-ENCY.     ira.)     Unbridled,  unrestrained ; 

unrestrainable,  uncontrollable. 

Fr.  Impot-^ni;  It  &  Sp.  snis;  L.  Impottns, 
unable. 

IM-POYERISH,  V.    Also  anciently  £m- 

-INO.        (q^O 

-MBNT.     To  reduce  to  poverty  or  need ;  to 

bring  to  want;   to  deprive  of  wealth  or 

fruitfulness. 

Vi.  Xmpauvrsr;  It.  Impoverire ;  Sp.  Smpobrs' 
.  eer,  qd.  Impauperarst  {isn,  ang.);  from  L.  Pamper, 

poor  or  needj. 

IM-FOUND,  V,  To  inclose,  shut  up,  or 
confine,  (to  pen  in.) 

IM-POWER.    (See  Em-) 

IMPRACTICABLE,  a<2.  (Un-)  That 
-BLBNE88.  caunot  be  done,  performed, 
-BiLiTT.       managed,  accomplished. 

IM-PRECATE,  V.   -ION.     To   pray,— 

that  evil  may  fall,  or  be  inflicted  on  any 

one. 

Fr.  ft  Sp. /mpreca-Moa  ;  It  -zions;  L.  Imprt- 
cttliot  tnm  in^eeari^  (in,  ang.)  to  pray,  (sc.  that 
evil  may  fall)  npon  (any  one). 

IM-PREGN,*  V,    To  generate  or  cause  to 

-ANT.t      ffenerate,  fill  or  become  full  or 

-ATE,  0.    big  with  young ;  gen. — to  fill,  to 

-ATION.     saturate. — *  Milton,  8fc.  ^Glanville, 

IL  loipregnare  ;  Bp.  Emprenar.    Re- 

IM-PREGN ABLE,  a<i. -ELY.   That  can- 
not be  taken,  cannot  be  forced  j  inyincible, 
unconquerable,  inaccessible. 
Fr.  Imprsnabtt. 

IM-PREJUDICATE,*aJ.  lHoijudging 
before,  (knowledge ;)  not  having  the  judg^ 
ment  previously  biassed. — *  Barrow.  Brown. 

IM-PREPARATION,*#.  Unreadiness; 
want  of  preparation,  or  of  previously 
making  or  getting  ready  or  fit —  Bp.  Hall. 

IM-PRESCRIPTIBLE,*  ad.  "  Fr.  Im- 
prescriptible, without  the  compass  of  pre- 
scription, which,  by  no  length  of  time  can 
be  aliened  or  lost"— Cot    *Paley. 

IM-PRESS,  v.«.  Topr«Minto;  to  mart, 
-IBLE.  or  infix ;  to  mark  or  fix  deeply, 
-IBILITT.  lastingly. 

.ION.  An  imprese  or  impress  on  a 
-IVE.  shield  "is  a  device  in  picture 
-ivEirBss.  with  his  motto,  or  word,  borne 
-OR.  by  noble  and  learned  peraonages, 

-URB.        to  notifie  some  particular  conceit 
of  their  own." — Camden, 
Impression  is  app.  to  the  effect  produced 
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by  pretntre ;  by  jrieldiDg  or  giving  way  to 

pressure ;  to  forcible  or  weighty  influence, 

or  efficiency;  destroying  tiie  fixed  or  settled 

state  of  the  object  acted  upon : — the  idea 

or  thought  imprtued  or  infixed. 

Impreishfe, — that  can  or  may  imprest; 

forcefiil;    also — that  can  or  may  be  tm- 

pressed;  susceptible  of  impressums. 

Fr.  fr  8p. Iwtprifm-»r;  It.  -ere;  L.  Im-primere, 
-pressumt  to  proM  into.  To  iwtpnu  teaxnen.  Bk. 
says, — to  press  or  impress,  i.  e.  milites  oogere,  to 
force  or  compel  loldierB ;  fimn  the  v.  To  pr««f, 
premore,  eogere.  T.  H.  (be  adds)  derivet  (favenie 
Minervd)  flrom  Fr.  Presto  paf  atus,  ienir  prest,  pa- 
ratos,  impromptu  habere,  apprester,  apparare, 
instruere,  to  prepare,  to  provide.  And  Mine, 
says, — prest  mtmep  it  so  called  of  the  Fr.  word 
Prestf  L  e.  readis,  for  that  it  bindethall  those  that 
have  received  It  to  be  ree^  at  all  times  appointed. 
The  act  of  2  Rich.  II.  c.  4,  for  the  punishment  of 
fugitive  sidlors,  who  may  have  been  arrested  and 
retained  for  the  king's  service,  and  thereof  have 
received  their  wagtM  pertaining,  may  seem  to 
countenance  the  opinion  of  Mtais.  See  Expaxss. 
Re-  Un- 

IM-PREVALENCY,'  *.  Want  of  su- 
perior strength ;  inefficacy. — *Hale. 

IM-PRE VARIC ABLE,*  ad.  Not  to  be 
prevaricatedt  (qv.)  not  to  be  deviated  or 
gone  out  of  the  way,  or  aside,  from. 

IM-PRIMATUR,  (X.)  Let  it  be  printed. 
The  word  by  which  the  licenser  allowed  a 
book  to  be  printed. 

IM-PRIMING,*  *.  The  firstUng,  first 
actions,  motions,  efiects. — *ffott<m* 

IM-PRIMIS,  (L.)    In  the  first  place. 

IM-PRINT,  0.  -iNo.    Also  anciently  Em- 
To  print  or  press  into ;  to  mark,  stamp, 
or  infix — letters  or  characters ;  to  infix  (m 
the  mind). 

Fr.  Imprim-er;  Sp.  -tV ;  It  &  L.  Im-primers^  to 
press  into.    See  iMPazss.    Re- 

IM-PRISON,  V.  -MENT.  Also  aneienily 
Em-  (qv.) 

To  put  into,  or  keep  en,  prison,  in  cap- 
tivity ;  to  confine  any  one  taken ;   gen. — 

to  confine  or  shut  up. 

Fr.  Bmprieoner ;  It.  Imprisionare ;  Sp.  Apri- 
sonar.    Vn- 

IM-PROB ABLE,  a<;.  (See  l/n-)  That 
-BLY.  cannot  be  proved  ;    cons,   that 

-BiLiTY.  cannot  be  believed,  incredible; 
not  to  be  easily  proved,  not  to  be  believed 
without  further  reason ;  unlikely. 

Fr.  &  Sp.  Tmprob<tb-ie ;  It  -tie;  L.  Improbabilis, 
that  cannot  be  proved. 

IM-PROBITY,  «.  Dishonour  or  dis- 
honesty.    Sp.  fmprobidad ;  L.  Improbitas, 

IM-PROFICIENCE,*  *.  -CY.t  (Also 
Un-)  Want  of  progress  or  advancement ; 
want  of  improvement. — *Bacon,     ^Boyle, 

IM-PROFITABLE.  Also  anciendy, 
and  now  usually  written,  Unpmfitable,  (qv.) 

IM-PROLIFICATE,*  w.  (/«,  aug.)  To 
be  or  cause  to  be  prolific ;  or  fruitful. 
*Broum. 
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IM.PROP£R,adL  (AlsoandeBOyiRittn 
-ERLY.  Un-)  Unbecoming,  natidfaiMe, 
-RiBTY.    nnadapted  to,  unfit,  emnieoa. 

Fr.  Impropr-e;  It.  -to  ;  L.  Imprsprisst  BSt  1^ 
longing  to,  unbecoming. 

IM-PROPITIOUS,*  ad.  (See  Jh-) 
Unkind;  uo&vourable.— 'ITettoa. 

IM-PROPORTION,«.  (See(7».)  Ik 
-ABLE.  «. — ^Want  of  propartkm,  of  due  £- 
-ATE.      vision  into  parts  or  shazeL 

IMPROPRIATE,  «.    (Im  sag.)    To 
-ION.     assign,  or  aUot,  or  assume  to  t 
-OR.       peculiar  or  particular  puipose,  p» 
son  or  thing. 

Sk.  notices  that  appropriatissi  (of  an  ec- 
clesiastical benefice)  and  uBprpprMtMs  m 
distinguished  {  the  latter  term  being  OMi 
of  those  in  the  possession  of  lajmea  bf 
the  gift  of  the  king,  the  Ibrmer  of  te^ 
annexed  to  some  ecclesiastical  ovpoEMMk 

One  of  MUton's  antagonists  appem  Is 
have  used  imprt^per  as  a  e.    Sse  ArrM^ 

PRIATB. 

IM-PROSPEROUS,  od.    (SeeM 
--0U9LY.         Improsperitjf,  —  Lucklesna^t 
-ocsNEaa.     unhappiness.— Vor^ia. 

-ITY.* 

IM-PROyE,*v.  Tocen8uie;tQiaiH^ 
to  blame,  to  reprotte, 

*TyndaU,    Fryth.    Bp.  Gardner. 

Fr.  Improuver;  L.  /m-jprvtere,  (ia,  pnv 
probarSf  to  prove,  A.  S.  Prct/kM,  ^rt^^re, 
miinare,  Judlcaxe,)  to  disprow,  dls^yiroef , 
Un- 

IMPROVE,  V.    Cons.— To  meUetite, 
-MEMT.  better,  to  correct,  to 

-ER.  to  enhance,  to  incresie. 

-ABLE.  Approve  and  iMproM^cVP' , 

-ABLENB8S.  and  improvement,  are  vied  is 
old  law  as  respectively  equivalent   Bj  iMj» 
Merton  (see  in  Rastall)  the  gTeatmenofBr 
leaving  sufficient  pasture,  are  allowed  to 
the  profit  or  of^ovement  of  the  ieiidne,«t^ 
lords  of  waste  woods  and  pastures  ««  w** 
improve  the  said  woods,  ftc.  or  make  1^    '*' 
of  them;  the  tenants  having  sofllckot 
to  their  hold.    Hence  .8k.  derives  tlie  %^^ 
In-,  and  probvs,  qd.  probum  sen  hoDimi  ntm 
fieri,  to  maike  or  become  useAil  or  goes.  ~ 
approver,  or  a  prover,  probator,  is  in  me 
one,  who  being  indicted  of  treason  or  flW 
arraigned  for  the  same,  doth  coDfeNttS 
before  plea  pleaded,  and  appeals  or  swmH* 
his  accomplices  in  the  same  crime,  ^^^ 
obtain  his  pardon.  Such  awovemefU^ 
addsi  can  only  be  in  capitu  o^*****^,^-.^!^! 
not  at  aU  probable  that  these  woidi  difcgwi 
thing  except  their  application :  in  tbelsiwgg 
to  approve  is  simply  to  prove  or  maw  J^S 
(See  iMpaovB,  ante.)    In  the  ftcm«i  •^;] 
proof  or  trial  of,  to  make  experimeat  apflSi  i^' 

IMPROVIDE,  V.  (Sec  Un-)  K«J* 
-ENT.  foresee,  not  to  forecast,  siids«» 
-ENTLY.   not  to  prepare.  ^  ^ 

-ENCC.  Improvident,  {or  imprvdentf}^ 
-VISION,  foreseeing  or  forecasdng;  *^ 
less,  regardless  of  the  ftrtuie;  mcirtiw 

heedless. 

Fr.  Im-pronr^  ;  It  -prowUe  ;  ^ 
L.  Improfkdns, 


IK 


INA 


IlM^UDENT,ail.  (  Un^)  Not  foreseeing 

-iimT.     or  fbieeasting ;  careless,  (of  con- 

-iiKK.       sequences,)  regardless,   incau- 

tioBi,  heedlea ;  indiscreet,  injudicious. 

fr.  Iwtpruir^ni  ;  It  fr  8p.  -mie;  L.  /mpnidefM. 

IM-PUBERTY, «.  App.  by  Paley  to— 
Xlie  want  of  age,  at  which  the  contract  of 
marriage  maj  be  legally  entered  into. 

IM-PUD£NT,  ad.    Shameless,  unblush- 

•BSTLT.  ing,  bare&ced;  inunodest,  inde- 

-EMcs.     cent 

-raCT.      FT.  Impud-'tnt;  It.  ft  8p.  -tnle;  L.  /in- 
*,  shameless. 


IH-PUGN,  V.     (Also  anciently  Em-  qv.) 
-ATiON.   To  fight  against,  to  oppose  or  con- 
•EB.        tend  against,  to  resist,  to  with- 
stand ;  to  attack  or  assail 
Fr.  la^ugu-tr;  Sp.  -or;  It.  ft  L.  Impugnare. 

Df-PUISSANT,  ad,  -ahcb.  "  Fr.  Im- 
fmuuu, — impotent,  unpowerful,  infirm, 
abifity-wanting."— Co^ 

JM-PUNITY,  *.  -IBLY.  (See  Un-)    Free- 
dom, security,  or  exemption  from  puvish- 
mtntt  from  chastisement 
Fr.  ImpmmMt ;  It  -«a  ;  8p.  -idad ;  L.  Impu- 
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Df-PURE,  v.ad.    To  be  or  cause  to  be 

-LT.         unclean  or  uncleansed,  foul  or 

-nss.      filthy  ;  to  file  or  defile. 

-ITT.        *Bp.  Hall. 

-ATIOK.*   Fr.  Imtp-nr;  It  ft  Sp.  -wq,'  L.  Impu- 
nu,  unclean. 

IM-PURPLE.    See£sa- 

BI-FUTE,  p.     To  ascribe  or  place   to 

-AILS.         the  account,  or  reckoning,  or 

-AiLEwas.  charge ;   to  ascribe,   to  attri- 

-AT-tON.      bute,  to  charge,  to  lay  to  the 

-ivx.*  chaxge. — *MiUon,   ^Stackhoute, 

-IVBLT.*  Jr.  Imput-er ;  Sp.  -or;  It.  ft  L.  Im- 
99tmrt.  Impmimre,  (lays  Martin.)  est  adacHbere 
n  ntboibos,  quB  dlcontur  ptUari;  cum  eonfe- 
latnr  et  liquUte  fiunt-.^-to  write  into  the  sc- 
eovBli,  whieh  are  said  putari,  when  they  are 
fUmlaed.  and  made  dear,  liquidated,  or  deared. 

M-UNCTION.*    See  Emunction. 

IK,  pr.  Tooke  observes  upon  this  word : — 
-^  In  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.,  lima  means,  ^ 
uterus,  viscera,  venter,  interior  pars  cor- 
poris. (/mM,  hme  is  also,  in  a  secondary 
aenar,  used  for  Cave,  celi,  caoerH,)  And 
Aere  are  some  etymological  reasons  which 
>aake  it  not  improbable  that  Out  derives 
flom  a  word  ong.  meaning — skin.  I  am 
iaeUned  to  believe  that  In  and  Out  come 
sng.  from  two  m.  meaning  those  parts  of 
tbe  body."  This  presumes  that  our  ances- 
ton  had  a  name  for  these  parts  of  the  body 
before  they  had  one  for  any  other  things, 
bearing  the  aame  relation  to  each  other. 
See  On.  In  is  not  included  by  name  in  the 
I>iagnnn  of  Wilkins  for  the  explication  of 
vbat  he  calls  the  local  pre, ;  but  he  seems 
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to  consider  it  as  equivalent  in  usage,  when 
expressing  motion, — to  the  compound  Into, 
and,  when  expressing  re«^-^to  the  com- 
pound Within.  The  former  he  represents 
upon  the  edge  of  a  globe  in  motion  of  tn- 
.gress ;  the  latter  near  the  centre,  in  a  state 
of  rest. 

In  is  sometimes  written  by  old  writers, 
as, — On  or  tfpon*  As  in  Chaucer,  (The 
Monkes  Tale,)— "And  in  an  hill  how 
wretchedley  he  deid.  ...  He  starfe  full 
wretchedly  in  a  mountaine." 

Oo.  Ger.  D.  Sw.  It  ft  L.  In  ;  A.  9.  In,  On ; 
Dan.  /;  Fr.  ft  Sp.  En  ;  Gr.  Er.    See  Ikh. 

IN,  pref.  h  We  have  In,  also  written  En  ; 
called  by  Wach.  an  av.,  loci  interioris  ;  and 
adding  its  own  signification  to  the  word  to 
which  it  is  pref  Thus  used,  it  may  be 
considered  as  opposed  to  s  or  ex, — as,  to 
<n-clude,  to  ex-clude ;  tn-close,  tn-clusive, 
ej;-clusive ;  in-hale,  ex-hale ;  in-gress,  «- 
gress :  and  in  all  such  cases,  it  would  lead 
to  consistency,  if  we  wrote  in ;  yet  we  see 
«n- close,  though  never  en- elusive. 

2.  We  have  In,  also  very  com.  written 
En  (or  Em)  ;  called  by  Wach.  an  av.  inten- 
sionis  sensum  reddens, — augmenting  the 
force  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre£  Thus 
used,  it  may  be  considered  as  opposed  to  de 
or  dis,  (and  also  to  un,) — as,  to  en-able,  to 
(ftf-able ;  to  en- courage,  to  c^ie-courage  ;  to 
en-crease,  to  die- crease  :  and  with  this  mere 
augmentative  force,  we  might  write  en ;  in- 
crease, however,  is  perhaps  more  common. 
Our  use  of  prefs,  is,  however,  too  vague 
and  indiscriminate  to  render  entire  uni- 
formity attainable ;  and  pref.  I,  and  2,  also 
frequently  approximate  so  closely,  as  to 
render  distinction  scarcely  possible.  The 
usages  are  carefully  exhibited  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. 

Where  no  explanation  is  given  to  the 
word  written  In,  see  it  written  En. 

8.  We  have  also  In,  neg.  or  priv.  also 
written  Un,  (qv.)  (and  in  A.  S.  On.)  This 
is  never  written  En.  It  is  changed  into— 
II,  Im,  Ir,  to  combine  more  easily  in  pro- 
nunciation with  words  beginning  with  those 
letters ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  into  Ig ;  as 
Ignoble,  Illegal,  &c. 

For  the  etym.  and  sometimes  explana- 
tion, see  the  simple  word. 

IN-ABILITY,  s.  We  write  the  ad.  Un- 
able. 

Want  of  abilitif ;  want  of  force,  power, 
or  strength ; — impotence. 

IN-ABLE.     See  £n- 

IN-ABSTINENCE,*  «.  Want  of  absti- 
nence ;  want  of  forbearance  or  temperance ; 
incontinence,  intemperance. — *Milton. 

IN-ABSTRACTED,' oA  l!iot  abstracted, 
or  withdrawn ;  not  separated. — *  Hooker. 

IN-ABUSIVELY,*  ao.  Without  abuse 
or  ill  use.--* North. 
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IN  ACCESSIBLE,  ad,  (See  Vn^)  That 

-BLT.         may  not  be  gone  or  come  to, 

-BLBIIS88.  attained  to,  or  aniYed  at ;  uoat- 

-BiLiTY.     tainable. 

Fr.  ft8p.inaec«ifl*M«;  It. -Mi*;  L./Mec«iMw; 
Low  J«.  In-aeou$ibiUt* 

IN'ACCURATE,  a<2.    Words  of  modem 
-ATBLY.   conformation.     See  Un- 
-ACY.       Without  core  or  car^2rt«w;  core- 
lets !  and,  cons. — without  correctness ;  in- 
correct 

IN-ACT,  e.     (Now  En-)     /nocteofe,— to 
-UATE,  tr.   cause  to  act,  or  do ;   to  put,  to 
-UATION.    urge,  to  impel,  into  act  or  action, 
into  a  state  of  ocHoa  or  tuthnty. 

IN-ACTION,  «.     (See  Un-)    Want  of 
-lYB.         action ;    rest,  repose  ;    cessation 
-ITB-LY.  from  aetionf  from  activity,  from 
-ITY.        labour  or  exertion ; — rest,  quiet- 
ness. 

IN-ADEQUATE,   atL      Not   adcquaie, 
-LY.       eyen  or  equal  to ;  unequal,  insuffi- 
-NES8.   cient,  disproportionate,  incommen- 
surate. 

IN-ADMISSIBLE,*  ad,  Fr. "  Inadmii- 
Hble  ;-~ifiiadmittible,  unreceivable,  unac- 
ceptable, unallowable." — Cot. 

The  word  appears  to  be  of  ve^  modem 
introduction  into  our  Isnguage. —  Burke, 

IN-ADVERTENT,  ad.    Inattentive,  in- 

-ENTLY.  considerate,  incautious,  careless, 

-ENCE.     negligent,  improvident. 

-ENCY.      Fr.  Inadverttne-t ;  8p.  -ia  ;   It.  Inav- 
vwrttnza, 

IN-AIDABLE,  ad,  (Un-)  Aidless,  or 
helpless  ,*  that  cannot  be  aided,  helped,  or 
assuted. 

IN-ALIMENTAL,  ad.  Not  able  to 
nourish,  or  give  or  supply  nourishment 

IN-ALTERABLE,  ad,  (Sow  Un-) 
That  cannot  be  altered  or  changed. 

IN-AMEL.  Also  anciently,  and  now 
usually.  En,  (qv.) 

IN-AMISSIBLE,*  ad.  That  cannot  be 
\09X.—'*GUmvilL     Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-AMOUR.    More  usuaUy  JBn- 

INANE,*  s.    Emptiness,  (or  an  emptying, 

-ITION.  — Cot)  vacuity,  voidneas. 

-ITY.       *  Locke. 

Fr.  Inan-M,  -iHon  ;  Sp.  -ietoa  ;  L.  JnoiMtaff, 
-U,  from  the  Gr.  ivttv,  voeuart,  to  empty,  to  throw, 
cast  or  ctoar  out 

IN-ANIMATE,  e.  oA  (l/n-)  Without, 
-NESS,  not  having,  life,  breath,  spirit ;  life- 
-lON.  less,  breathless,  spiritless,  soulless. 
Inanimate,  the  v.  (Donne,)  "alie  did  in^ 
animate  and  fill  the  world;" — to  animate, 
{In,  aug.)  to  inspire  or  inspirit  So  also 
the  s.  Inanimation,  by  Bp.  Hall, — "  the  tn- 
aninuUion  of  Christ  living  and  breathing 
within  us."  1 
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Ft. Inanim 4 /  It  -«to/  Bp,  ••iff  X* 
wuUut, 

IN-APP£T£NCE»  a. -T.  Want  oC  i^ 
petenee,  or  appetite  ;  of  desire ;  of  deuie  ts 
eat    lt,Inapp§tak-'»a;  Sp. -cio. 


(Also 
to; 


IN-APPLICABLE,  ad,  -bilitt 
anciently  £/»-)    That  cannot  be 
used  for;  rendered  naeAil  or 
referred  to. 

IN-APPREHENSIBLE,   ad.      (Alae 

-s-iON.  Un-)  SotXoheapprdtended;  net 
-rv£.  to  be  taken,  sc  by  the  mind  or 
understanding;  not  to  be  understood  or 
conceived;  inconceivable. 

IN-APTITUDE,  s.    Unfitness,  unsoit- 
ableness  ;  want  of  readiness. 
Fr.  Inaptitude.    See  Ihbpt,  and  Uhait. 

IN-AQUATE,*  ad.  -ioir.t     (/n,  ang.) 
As  Cranmer  interprets  ity — Made 
^Cramner.     ^Oardner, 

IN-ARCH.    Also  En-. 

IN-ARMING,*  pt.    Embracmg  (as)  ■ 
the  arms. — ^Drayton, 

IN-ARTICULATE,  ail. -LT.    Lit— net 

jointed ;  cons. — not  uttered  or  emitted  dSs- 
tinctly,  as  separated  sounds. 

In  Derham,  **  four  muscles   curiou^f. 
inttrtiad€Ued  with  one  another,*'  the 
aug.     Fr.  InarticuU. 

IN-ARTIFICIAL,  ad.  -ly.     Withoit, 
art,  skill,  or  science ;  without  the  rules 
art  I  skilless,  rode,  simple. 

IN-ATTENTION,  #.    («7»-)    ^a»t 
-ivE.        attentions  heedlessness,  tfaoiigbl-, 
-ivE-LY.  lessness,  disregard. 

-NESS. 

IN-AUDIBLE,  ad.      That   cannot  ba 
heard ;  not  sensible  to  the  ear. 
It  Inmmdi-biU;  Sp.  -Us. 

IN-AUOURATE,  v.  ad.  To  admft  Is 
-ION.  the  office,  inveat  with  the  lunctiflMb 
-CRY.  also  to  perform  the  fiuictions  or 
duties,  of  an  augur;  and  then,  gen. — 

To  admit  to,  to  install,  to  enter  npm 
office ;  to  oonsecrmte ;  to  invest  by  solana 
rites ;  to  enter  upon,  to  begin  or  cen- 
mence,  sc  with  good  omens. 

Fr.  laaupur-eri  8p.  -ar  ;  IL  ft  L.  Imoapmtn^ 

IN-AURATION,  s.    Agfldtng. 

L.  Inaurortt  to  pat  gold  (omrum)  upoa ;  to  ^1 


IN-AUSPICATE,*  Ai.  Cmu.(/%M») 
-cioufc      — Unlucky,  unhappy,  arfsita- 
-CTOUSLY.  nate ;  ominons  of  iU.— 'JBMi. 
I*.  InoutpiooiuB. 

IN-BARGE,*  V.     To  go  into  a  far*  « 
barge  ;  to  enlarge  or  embark,  (q|y.) 
Drayton. 

IN-BEAMING,*  e.    The  ingiess  ct  a 
beam,  or  ray  of  light ;  imduAm.'^*StttL 


INC 


INC 


IK-BEING,  g.    AppMnfly  ioletided  (hj 
Watts)  at  mon  emphaticai  than — 

inherent,  insepamble,  behtg. 


IX'BLOWN,*  od.     Blown  into;  inspired. 
*C»ihnrtk, 

flN'^BORN,  d<f.  Native  or  innlte ;  2ii<> 
iati  or  implanted  at  the  birth,  or  earlieit 
semeot  of  tife  or  eadetence,  hy  nature. 

^BREATHED,  odL      BnathU  intot 

r-BREEDfO.    To  ^e<;  within ;  to  give 
th  or  liie  to ;  to  engender,  or  generate 
[trithin. 

-BRUTE.    {Bm-) 

-BURNING,  ad,  -bubnt,  i  e.  Bum- 
within. 

f-CAGEfV.    (See£i»-)    Toahatin,to 
in,  to  eonfine,  as  in  t^cage. 

^-CALCULABLE,  ad.    That  eannot 
cakalaiedf    counted,    reckoned,  com- 
ted. 

:ALESCENT,  ad.    Growing  warm  j 

(CE.  progressively  increasing  in  warmth. 

ICT.  L.  IneaieteefUi  p.  p.  of  Ifirealeteertt  (/», 
■Qg.)  to  grow  wann. 

'AMP,  o.     Anciently  also,  and  now 
usually,  written  Bn-  (qv.) 

JANTATION,  •.  -ORY.  Collectively, 
songs,  or  charms,  magical  cere- 
;  charms  or  ceremonies  of  witch- 
See  En-  and  In-cbamt. 

imemmtmre,  to  ting,  se.  magicam  cannon,  a 
song. 

CANTONING,*.   The  incorporation 
aMn<a»;  the  formation  or  constitution 
laeaMion. 

CAPABLE,  ad.     (Also  Z/n-)      Not 

rr.   sufficiently  ahle,  notable  enough ; 

lom.     — ^not  able,  sc.  to  perform  or 

fATC  execute  ;    to   receive  into  the 

[«4CITT.       mind,  to  comprehend,  to  under- 
£tTATioN.stand ;  to  feel  or  be  sensible  of. 
Tt.  l9e9p-aU»  ;  It.  -ae«A  unaUe,  or  not  abtoi  ta 

r-CARCERATE,  0.  -ion.      To    im- 
;  to  confine,  as  in  a  priaon ;  to  con- 
r  shut  up. 

hCARN,  e.    To  cover,  clothe,  or  invest 

^ABOiB,  P.  ad.  with  jCesA;  to  heal  over  with 

MVB,  9.  ad.     fiesh ;  to  assume  or  put  on  a 

I  *A1Mfm.         fitthly,  human,  mortal  body. 

|'*l«l,«.«iK.       To  meamadiM,  (Steevens,) 

i  is  to  slain  any  thing  of  a  fiesh  colour  or  red. 

JmeanuxU,  clothed    with    flesh;   also— 

hmnag  the  colour  of  fieth,  /esA-ooloured. 

Bee  Caucation. 

9t.  Imcarwtr;  Sp.  Bnearnarj  It.  ts  Low  L.  In- 


BI-CASE,  «.     (Also  jBii-)    To  cover  or 
ladose,  (as  te  a  cow.) 
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IN-CASK,  9.  To  cover,  or  inclose,  or  shut 
up,  (as  tn  a  cask.) 

IN-CAVERN,  V.  To  inclose  or  shut  up, 
(as  in  a  o«wm.) 

IN-CAUTIOUS,  ad.  (Also  Ui^)  Im- 
-touSLY.  provident,  indrcumspect,  in- 
-lON.  considerate,   unadriaed,   heed- 

•-BLOV8I.Y.*  less,  careless,  negligent. 
*  Hales.    L.  In-cautus* 

IN-CEND,*  V.  To  NMMMd,  or  (as  now)  to 
-lARY,  «.  ad.  ineense, — to  kindle,  to  heat, 
*CBN8E,  V.  s,  to  -inflame ;  (met)  to  in- 
-CBNs-iON.  flame,  to  heat,  sc  with 
-ivE.  passion ;    to    provoke,    to 

-OR.  irritate,  to  enrage}  to  in- 

-MENT.  stigate,  to  incite. 

-€ENTrvE,ad«.  Incense.  (Also  anciently 
Bn-)  Any  thing  (ineens-um)  burned; — 
app.  to  any  thing,  perfumed  or  odoriferous, 
btamedf  sc.  in  divine  honour  ;  gen.  an 
honorary  offering.  To  incense, — to  bum, 
sc.  perftunes. — *Sir  T.  Blyot.    Barton. 

Fr.  Ineend^ier;  It.  -erss  8p.  Bnttnder;  L.  /«- 
e9nd9r€t  -centum,  to  kiodUo.  Fr.  Mne-^n* ;  8p. 
-iemo;  It.  Incemso;  L.  Inetns^m,  quia  sc.  ineen- 
ditnr,  I. «.  adolstur.— )Si.    Se«CAN9&».   Re-Un- 

IN-CEPTION,  s.  A  beginning,  a  com- 
-IVE,  ad.  s.   mencement 

-OR.  j^  In-eipere,  -eipiens,  -eeptum,  to 

-CIPIENT.     begin. 

IN-CEREMONIOUS.    Now  CTn- 

IN-CERTAIN,  ad.  (Now  more  usually 
-AiNLY.  XTn-)  Incertitude,  —  equivalent 
-AINTY.    to  uneerttunty,  (qv.) 

-rruDB.*  *  Holland.  Burke. 
Fr.  Ineertains;  L.  Ineerlut. 

IN-CESSABLE,*fldl  (Un-)  Xneessant,— 
-ANT.       Without,  or  not,  leaving,  quitting, 
-ANTLY.   stopping,  discontinuing,   or  de- 
-ANCY.t    sisting;  continual,  uninterrupted ; 
ceaseless;  iMceasing. 
*Feltham.    ^Chapnum. 
Fr.  Incett-ibts,  -aament;  It  -oHU,  -ante;  8p. 
-Okie. 

IN-CE8SI0N,*  «.    HoUon  on,  waUc 

*Broen. 

li.  Incetsus,  from  incedera,  to  go  on. 

INCEST,  #.  Unchaste,  impure,  corrupt ; 
-uous.  app.  to  the  concubinage  of  per- 
-uovs-LY.  aona  within  certain  degrees  of 

-NESS.        kindred. 

Fr.  Ineut-e;  It.  ft  Sp.  -o;  L.  In-cestus.  (Seo 
Ckastb.)  Imeestmm  (Voss.)  la  app.  to  any  Illicit 
ooncuUnago. 

INCH,  V.  *.  The  v.  is— To  move  or  pro- 
ceed, to  amove,  to  remove,  by  inches  ;  by 
little  and  little ;  by  small  degrees. 

A.  8.  Indsm,  gndta ;  ine;  j/nee.  CTaeta,— an 
ounce  In  ireight,  and  an  <mo*  in  measure  also; 
iMlng  the  twelfth  pan  of  a  fbot,  as  the  ounoe  Is  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  pound.— ^om. 

IN-CHAFE.    See  En- 

IN-CHAIN,  9.  More  com.,  though  less 
properly,  Bn- 
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IN-CHANT,  V.  More  com.  En-  And 
see  Incantation. 

IN-CHARGE.    See^- 

IN-CHARITY,*  s.  -ABLE.  (See  Un-) 
Want  of  charity;  want — of  feeling  for  the 
wants  or  sufferings  of  others  ;  or  of  a  de- 
sire to  relieve ;  want  of  love  for  our  fel- 
low-creatures, of  g^d-will,  or  benevolence. 
*Wamer.    Evelytu 

IN-CHASE.    More  com.  En- 

IN-CHASTITY,  #.  Want  of  chastity; 
incontinence.  —  Hannay,  Sheretine  4r  Ma- 
riana. 

rN-CH££R.    SeeJSn- 

ESr-CHOATE,  V.  ad.    To  begin,  to  com- 

-LY.     mence,  to  make  a  beginning  or  com- 

-loN.    mencement ;  to  make  a  first  attempt 

-ivE.    or  effort. 

L.  luchoare.  It  is  disputed  whether  to  be 
irritten  Incohare  or  Inehoare :  the  advoeatea  for 
the  latter  derive  from  CAom,  the  beginning  of  all 
things  ;  for  the  former,  from  the  ancient  Cokum, 
ekaot  ant  mi(ittfitf.—See  Fo$s. 

IN-CIDE,  V.  To  cut  into ;  to  carve,  to 
-cisE,  V,    engrave,  to  inscribe. 

-CIS-ION.    Yr.  In-eUer,  -ei$ion  ;  It.  -cidere,  -cisi- 
-IVE.  one;  Sp.-cwfon;  L.  In-cidertf -eisumt 

-OR.  to  out  into.    See  Cssu&a. 

-URE. 

TN-CIDENT,  s.  ad.    Any  thing  falling  or 

-ENCE.       happening,  as  a  chance  or  a  ca- 

-ENT-LY.  sualty  ;    a  casual  or  fortuitous 

AL.  circumstance  or  event;   gen.  a 

-ALLY.       circumstance  or  event,  sc  in  a 

story  or  drama. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Ineid-*nt;  It.  -eftte;  L.  Ineidens,  p.  p. 

of  in-ciderit  to  fall  into  or  upoD.    See  Case. 

IN-CINERATE,  v.    To  cause  to  be,  to 

-  ATioN.    make,  to  reduce  to,  ashes ;  to  bum 

-ABLE,      to  ashes, 
L.  /»,  and  einit,  aahet.    Bee  CiMOEas. 

IN-CIRCLE,  V,  -ET.  More  com.,  though 
less  properly,  En- 

IN-CIBCUMSCRIPTIBLE,'aA  Cons. 
— Illimitable,  boundless;  that  cannot  or 
may  not  be  limited  or  boimded.     See  XJn- 

CIECUMSCRIBED. — *Bp.  HolL 

IN-CIRCUMSPECT,  ad,  -ion.  (Also 
Un-)  The  s. — Absence  of,  want  of  obser- 
vation; inattention,  improvidence,  heed- 
lessness. 

IN-CITE,  V,     To  move  or  urge  to  or 

-ATiON.    towards ;  to  stir,  to  rouse,  to  ani- 

-ER.         mate,  to  encourage,  to  inspirit,  to 

-MENT.    instigate,  to  provoke. 

Fr.  Indt-tr;  Sp.  -ar;  It.  ftL.  In<ilar«,  to  move 
or  urge  to.    Be- 

IN-CIVIL,  -ITY.  The  ad.  more  usually 
written  Un- ;  the  s,  In- 

Cons. — rudeness,  uncourteousnessi  un- 
mannerless,  clownishness. 

Fr.  8c  Sp.  IneiV'ili  It.  -Uti  L.  Inrcivilis.     See 

CiTT. 
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-ABLE. 

-ABLENESS. 

-ATION. 

-ATORT. 

-ATORILY. 

-INO. 
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IN-CLAMATION.^A  Acrilingaay. 
ing  aloud  to,  a  noisy  csU  or  07. 

^Bp.  HdSL 

L.  Inrckmare,  to  call  sLood  te^ 

IN-CLASP.    Now  com.  En- 

IN-CLEMENT,  ad,  -enct.    Ufigesditi 

ungracious,  harsh,  severe,  pitileas,mercii«a 

Fr.  lueli-wuni;  It.  ft  Sp.  -ssMfe;  L  Iwkmt 

IN-CLINE,  V.    (Also  anoiently  En-)  if, 

the  Fr.  IneHtur,—"  To  betf 

bow,  lean  towards;  to  hmi 

leaning  or  tendency  toivu^l 

humour  or  disposition ;  to  I 

good  will,  or  carry  an  i  " 

unto."    See  CoL 

Ft.  SncUnsr,  or  inelin-en  Sp.  -«J'*^^< 
Gr.  E'y-KXiv-**^,  to  bend  or  lean.  A.S.HUm-r 
to  lean ;  Oe-hUoHan,  OH-  or  Ction-,  eH»!  Or.  CI 

IN-CLIP,  V,    To  embrace,  to  surtoond,  ] 
encircle. 

IN-CLOISTER,  r.    (Also£»-)  Toi 
up  or  inclose,  as  m  a  cloister. 

IN-CLOSE,  9,  (Also  En-,  but  morei 
-ER.  perly  In- ;  as  we  always  write  i 
-INO.  dude,  qv.)  To  rfowin;  torfrtif 
-URE.  all  sides,  to  dose  round ;  tonfftrt 
to  encircle,  to  encompass,  to  enfii«»' 
shat  in.     Un- 

IN-CLUDE,  V,     To  ctow  in;  to hoH' 
-BION.  contain  within,  to  embitt^^ 

-srvE,  ad,  s,   comprehend  or  eomprae. 
-SIVELY.         Ft.  Bnctorre;  It  In-€Uaimf\ 

-elHir;  L.  Inelu-dere,  sum;  /«,  »*«*"*^ 
port  p.  of  CA»i«ler»,  to  be  or  cioie  to  be  «i«^r 

near  as  to  touch.    See  To  Imclois:  U^" 
vary  a  little  in  their  application. 

IN-COAGULABLE,  ad.    That 
be  coagulated,  or  congealed  into  cori 

IN-COEXISTENCE,  s,     A  tenn 
posed,  by  Locke,  to  eeexistenei, 
ranee  sets  us  more  remote  from  a 
knowlei^  of  the  coexistence,  or « 
ence  (if  I  may  so  say)  of  different  i«i% 
the  same  subject." 

IN-COG,  J.  -NiTo.     Unknown; 
so  as  to  be  unknown.  ^ 

Fr  Ineog-neu;  It.  &  8p.  -■<*»;  L.i««V" 

IN-COGITANT,  ad,    (See  tTs-) 
-ANTLY.      thinking,  thoiightte*,  *" 
-ANCT.        ing,  inconsidBTate. 
-ABLE.        /nw^toW^,  — that  csnnal 

-ATivE.       thought  o£ 

-ATiviTY.    /nco^ite/tw,— thatcanna 

IncogitaHvity,-^  coinage  by  v'^ 

— -pro  re  naid, 
L.  In-e9giUuu, 

IN-COHERENT,  ad.  Not  h^^ 
-ENTLY.  keeping  close,  or  m  ^^ 
-ENCB.  nexion  or  dependency;  ""^ 
-ENCT.  nected,ramblinffincoj*t*^ 
-ING,  ad.  incongruous,  ««««««»» 
suiting,  disagreong. 
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IIKX>LUMITY/  s.    Safety,  healthful- 

Fr.  IwobiwriU;  L.  Imeolmmiia*  ;  to,  and  Mimntf, 
Lt.  jgmi,  Mund,  nft. 

Oi^OMBINING,  p«.  ( Alao  l^n-)  Not 
JMBiDg,  or  OQnnecting ;  diauniting,  dia- 
^gRcing. 

COMBUSTIBLE,  <m2.  -ibility.  That 
ODHot  or  may  not  be  burned, 
ft.  ft  Spu  IwaumAmU-Ue:  It.  -Mte. 

r*COM£,«. ».  -INO.  To  come  tn  or  into : 
«.  waa  formerly  much  used  (met)  as 

I  GIuTfll.    "  A  sincere  and  lowly-minded 

talks  of  no  immediate  incomes^  or 

iimieation8.'f     It  ia  now  usually  app. 

||  The  profit,  or  emolument,  the  revenue 
ta;  payment  for  labour,  wages, — 
in.    Dan.  Indkommer, 

^MMENSURABLE,  ad.     (Also 

LiOiESs.    Vk')     Not  to  be  measured  by 

IIUTT.      one   and    the  same  measure, 

»ATB.  {Cot. ;)  not  to  be  brought  or 

to  the  same  dimemums  or  capacity. 
,  l».  ft  Sp.  Itcmmetuur-atU  ;  It.  HibiU. 

HfMIXTURE,**.    Wantof,free- 
from,  msxture,    or  being   mixed  or 
1;  severalty  or  aeparateneas. 

UT9WU. 

^COMMODE,  «.  a.*      Commodious,'-' 
irN.     cons,  convenient   or  suitable, 
useful ;  and  thua,  imowanodious 
LY.      is— 

Inconvenient,  unsuiting,  unfit- 
ting, imeaay ;  disadvantageoua. 
.  or  ineommodaU — 
To  act  to  the  inconvenience  or  uneaai- 
to  the  tnmMe  or  diaquiet,  of;    to 
to  tfouMe,  to  diaquiet,  to  diseaae, 
iVurxass.—* fFoJ^.  ^Bp.Ttt^lor.  Boyle, 
■/wMworftr;  li,  IneowMdrore ;  Bp.-€ur;  L. 

)MMUNICABLE,    ad.       {Un-) 
^T>         That  cannot  be  communic€Ued 
or  made  common  to  others ;  that 
ITY.     cannot  be  conferred,  bestowed, 
shared,  or  participated;    im- 
fMiRo.       parted,  diacloaed,  or  revealed. 
*^fi9f. Imommunic-oNe s  It. -aUle. 

IMPACTED.    See  Un- 

^MPABABLE,s.    Ihat  cannot  be 
'•T'  eomparedf — peerless,,  matchless, 
ft-  k  ftp,  /iMosipar-aA/g;  It.-«Mte. 

)MPASS,  9.    More  usually,  though 
*|wperiy,  En- 

|HPASSIONATE.    See  Un- 

[^MPATIBLE,  ad.  Sometimes 
written  Incompetible.  That  can- 
not be  or  eziat  together,  cannot 
\  eonvenient ;  that  cannot  be  anited 

^{^'fV^f  agreed  or  accorded;  unsuit- 


4PC|  mecnsistent,  incongruous. 

j2\'h-JncmpaiUle;  It. -biU;  Mid. 
'""i  Mid  at  MidrakBt  to  Cvnvenire.— 
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L.  Com- 
Fou. 
•  Om.  iHcou 


IN-COMPETENT,  ad.  -ekcy.  Income 
petetU, — Unfit,  unsuited,  disproportioned, 
inadequate,  insufficient;  not  having  suffi- 
cient, sc.  ability,  power,  or  authority. 

Vr. Ineompi-tenii  8p.  ft  It-tente ;  L.  Compe-iere, 
1.6.  UM peters,  eiwtmtpetere;  and  hence,  also,  Con- 
eurrere,  -venire,  to  run,  to  come  together,  to  con- 
cur, to  be  convenient,  fit,  or  BuitablB. 

IN-COMPLETE,  ad.  ( Alao  l/».)  Ira- 
-LY.       perfect,  unfinished,  deficient 

-NE88. 

IN-COMPLEX,  ad.  Not  complex  ;  and, 
therefore,  simple. 

IN-COMPLIANT,  a/i. -ANCE.  Not  com- 
plying! bending,  leaning,  or  inclining  to, 
not  yielding  or  assenting,  not  giving  up, 
granting,  or  conceding ;  (sc.  to  the  wishes 
of  another;)  uncomplying. 

IN-COMPOSED,  ad.*  Put  out  of  place  or 
order,  disordered;  disarranged,  unsettled, 
disquieted,  disturbed.     L.  JncomposUus. 

IN-COMPOSSIBLE,*a<i.  -BiLixY.t  Not 
consisting  of  united  or  concordant  possilriU- 
iies  :  or  of  parts  each  of  which  can  or  may 
be  or  exist  unitedly;  impossible  to  be  or 
ejuat  together. — *  Taylor.    ^Bp.HalL  Hale. 

IN-COMPOUNDED,  ad.  (Also  Un-) 
Uncombined,  unmixed  or  unmingled. 

IN-COMPREHENSIBLE,  a^.  (Also 
-IBLY.  Un-)     That  cannot  be  taken 

-IBLENESS.  or  held  within,  (met)  within 
-ION.  the    mind;     that    cannot    be 

-IVE.  conceived  or  understood;   in- 

conceivable, unintelligible.  **  Presence 
euery-where  is  the  sequel  of  an  infinite  and 
ineomprehensible  substance,  (for  what  can 
be  euery-where,  but  that  which  can  be  no 
where  comprehended?)" — Hooker. 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Ineoatprdienei'ble ;  It  -bile. 

IN-COMPRESSIBLE.    See  Un- 

IN-CONCEALABLE,  ad.  That  can- 
not  be  hidden  or  kept  secret 

IN-CONCEIVABLE,  ad.  (Also  Un-) 
-ABLY.  That  cannot  be  taken  or  held 

-ABLENB8B.  withiu ;  cauuot  be  contained 
or  comprehended,  (met  within  the  mind ;) 
incomprehensible,  unintelligible. 

IN^ONCEPTIBLE,  ad.  Equivalent 
to  inconeeivable,  (qv.)     It  Inconcepibile. 

IN-CONCINN/  ad.     Unsuitable,  incon- 
gruous.— *  Cudworth, 
L.  In-condnnus,  {in,  priv.)  not  fit  or  lultable. 

IN-CONCLUSIVE,  ad,  -ness.  (Also 
Un-)  Not  able  to  bring  to  the  same  point 
or  end ;  not  able  to  end,  finish,  or  deter- 
mine,— to  determine  or  decide ;  indetermi- 
nate, indecisive. 

IN-CONCOCT,  ad.  (Also  Un-)  Con- 
-ED.  coc^an  is  app.  to  the  boiling  or 
-ION.     seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach ; 

POSCDLT. 
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to  the  digettion  of  it     Hence,  iuetmeoct 
ii,— .indigested,  raw,  crude.     L.  Coneochu. 

IN-CONCURRING,  pt  Not  running 
or  moving  together,  or  in  unison: — dis- 
agreeing, discordant. 

IN-CONCUSSIBLE,*  ad.  That  cannot 
be  shaken. — *Bp.  Reffnoldt. 

IN-CONDITE,  ad.  Unstored  ;  disar- 
ranged,  disordered,  confused,  discomposed, 
ill-composed,  rude. 

L.  Ineondittu,  {in,  priv.  and  eonditus,  firom  con- 
dtre,  to  put  or  lay  together,  to  store  up.)  Re^oon.- 
dito. 

IN-CONDITIONAL,  od.  Also  and 
more  usually,  l/h- 

IN-CONFORMITY,  *.  (Also  Un-) 
Want  of  conformity ;  want  of  adajitation  to, 
or  compliance  with,  (a  set  form  of  words, 
or  actions.) 

IN-CONFUSED,  oA  -siok.^  (Also  Un-) 
The  «.  cons.— distinctness,  clearness. 
^Bacan, 
L.  In^eonfunu. 

IN-CONFUTABLY.    Also  Un- 

IN-CONGELABLE,  «i.  (Un-)  Not  to 

be  bound  together  by  frost 

Fr.  IneonffilabU  ;  L.  Congetare,  to  bind  together 
by  ftost. 

IN-CONGRUENT,  pt.    Not  convenient 

-KNCE.     or  concurring ;  inconvenient,  in- 

-ITT.       concurring,     inconsistent  ;     not 

-ous.       suiting,  unfit 

-OUSLT.    Fr.  Ineongrurts  It  &  8p.  -o,  -€iUti  L. 
In-congru0n$. 

IN-CONNECTED,  ad.  ( Un-)   The  #.— 
-NEXEDLY.      N^;ation  of,  absence  of,  am- 
-NEXioN.*      nexkn,  junction,  or  union. 
*Bp,  Hall  and  Hard, 

IN<:!ONSCIONABLE,  ad.  (Usually 
Un-)  Having  no  cvMcience,  no  knowledge, 
no  sense,  or  feeling  of  right  and  wrong. 

IN-CONSCIOUS,  ad.  (UsuaUy  Vn-) 
Not  knowing,  not  iieeling,  within  ouiselvee! 
unknowing. 

IN-CONSEQUENT,  oA  (See  cr«.)  Not 
-ENTiAL.  following,  not  ensuing,  not 
-ENTiALLY.  comlug  ucxt  isi  Order,  succes- 
-ENCE.  sion,  or  connexion ;  not  follow- 

ing or  ensuing  as  an  effect,  inference,  or 
deduction. 

IN-CONSIDERABLE,  a<2.  (Un-)  Not 
-ABLENESs.  to  be  considered;  not  worthy 
-ATE.  of  consideration,  respect,  or  re- 

-ATE'LT.      gard. 

-NESS.  Inconsiderate,  (Fr.  Inconsidiri,) 

-ION.  — not  viewing  with    care   or 

attention ;   careless,  inattentive,  heedless, 
indiscreet,  rash. 
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IN-CONSISTENT,  ntf.  Netbaii|,iot 
-EMTLY.  standing,  or  staying  togetha,  k 
-BNTNBsa.  one  body  or  mass  r  not  mdng 
-ENCB.  or  abiding,  not  forming  fizin^ 
-ENCT.  or  uniting,  (into  one  body  or 
-mck  mass ;)  disnaiting,  diaagrecii^ 

unsuitable,  unfit 

IN-CONSOLABLE,  ad.  -latbit.  Tiit 
cannot  be  consoled,  soothed,  or  comlbitei 
Fr.  8s  8p.  /noofMo^oft-te ;  It  -tfor  L.  /h-cmm^ 
UlU. 

IN-CONSONANT,  ad.  (Also  U»-)  N 
in  unison,  (of  sound,)  inbannoniooi,  d»> 
cordant,  disagreeing,  inconsistent  with. 

IN-CONSPICUOUS,  oi.  That  fflvi 
-LY.  not  be  seen ;  not  visible,  discen- 
-MESs.     ibie,  or  disunguishable. 

IN-CONSTANT, «rf.    (Also  Cfs) 

-ANTLY.   ttandimg  together,  sc-  finnly 

-ANCB.     edly,  or  steadily,  without  '^ 

-ANCY.      or  variation  ;  and,  cons., 

unfixed,  unsteady,  changing,  varying, 

vering,  fickle. 

Fr.  7neon$t-ant ;  Sp.  &  It  -a»to;  L  /i 

IN-CONSUMABLE,  ad.   -^wi 
(See   Un-)     That  cannot  be  ledoced 
nothing ;  that  cannot  be  devoured, 
or  destroyed ;  indestructible. 
Fr.  IneonsumpHble. 

IN-CONSUMMATE,  fld.    {Vn-) 
having  reached   tJhe  top  or  sKmrnt^ 
highest  point  aimed  at;   incomplete, 
perfect,  unfinished. 

IN-CONTAMINATE,  od.    (Ihr) 

defiled,  unpolluted^  unstained,  invisktB* 
Fr.  IneontmnUnL 

IN<JONTENTATION,* «.    Itie 
tion  or  privation,  the  want,  the  sbiesw 
contentation  or  content— *(?•»*••»■ 

IN-CONTESTABLE,  uJ:  (Ai» 
-ABLY.  That  cannot  be  oootendei 
-ED.  puted,  debated,  litigated; 

putable. 

IN-CONTINENT,  ad.  m.  (F»-) 
-ENTLY.  holding  or  keeping  withinji 
-EMCB.  gether,  within  due  bousos, 
-ENCY.  subjection  or  subserrieBOf 
temperate,  unmoderate,  unchaste,  is 
old  writers,  app.  to  time:  without'* 
stop,  or  stay ;  and,  as  Cot  says, "in 
immediately,  presently,  suddenly,  ^ 
with,  out  of  hand,  as  soon  as  m^y  Ijfc 

Fr.  Ineontinsnt:  It.  ft  Sp.  -««« ;  ^  **^ 
tin$n$. 

IN-CONTRACTED,  ad.     Not 
together,  not  drawn  into  a  aanwjw  •!■*» 
not  shortened,  abridged,  or  coitiiW. 

IN-CONTROLLABLE,  -»Tt    li* 
com.  Un' 
IN-CONTROVERTIBLE,  •*  -^ 

{Un-)     That  cannot  be  disptrtw  ^  ^ 
bated;  indisputable, inconfiitu»«> 


INC 


INC 


IN'CONVENIENT,  odL    (Dii.)  Incam-^ 

-ISTLT.     9emeai, — ^Bot  becomiiig ;  or  im- 

•OCR,  9,9.  beeoming,  nnsuitaUe,  unfitting ; 

•BiicT.       inapplicAie,  inconsistent;   in- 

eommo£ous,  disadTsntageous,  troublesome, 

asbirnuaiBg.    And  to  ineomtenienet,-^ 

To  pot  to,  to  cause  an  inconvenience ;  to 

|Bt  or  place  in  sa  unsuitable,  incommo- 

dioBt, embamsaing  situation;  to  trouble, 

toenbarraas. 
ft.  lanmuM  ntg  It  ft  Sp.  •«•!«;  L.  /»«oia* 


,  IK-CONVERTED,  -iblb.  Now  oom. 
Oil- 

,IK<X)N?INCIBLE,a<L-EDLT.  (Un-) 
That  eamiot  be  conquered  or  subdued,  se. 
hy  ugmnent ;  cannot  l>e  forced,  sc.  to  re< 
ceife  an  opinion,  or  to  relinquislk  one. 

IN-CONY,  odL  Steevens  obseryes  that 
^l%and  Ineony  hare  the  same  meaning. 
Ctinf,  Orose  says,  is — ^brave,  fine;  the 
man  as  «nmy,  a  word  in  Scotland  very 
vuiouly  app.  (see  Jamcion,)  but  plainly 
sor  Eng.  word  eunmng,  L  e.  knowing, 
dever.  Steetens  produces  several  ex- 
aipies  of  this  word,  and  Archdeacon 
Karet  adds  to  them« 

f^ORNISH£D,*adL  Having  e^mioef. 
(See  CosMicx.)  The  brow  of  a  wall,  pil- 
w,  or  otbcr  piece  of  building. — ^Evelyn, 

-COKPORATE,  V,  ad.      (Also  En-) 
To  embody  ;  to  mix,  mingle,  or 
blend  one  body  or  sxihstance  into 
another;    to  mix  or  blend,  to 
unite  or    conjoin,    intimately, 
closely  together. 
BodUiesi — ^without  body  or  mat- 
ter, isKDAtertal ;    cons.  —  spi- 
ritual. 
»«.  Shak.  uses  incorpse  or  encorpse 
as  equivfldent  to  inrorporate, 
9Ll«ctrp«r-«r;  It, -an;  Sp.  JSscorporor.    In- 
VMi;  htteryonti,  &&— Fr.  Ineorpor-el ;   It. 
^.■•^;  L.  IneorporoiU,  {in,  prir.  and  eor- 
|v>^  from  ewrpu$,  bodj.) 

^'CORRECT,  <ui.  (Sm  Un-)  Not  made 
"LT.  or  fitfhioned  according  to  rule 

•nai       or  order ;    ill-regulated ;   irre- 
-tio-iBLE.  gular,     disorderly,    erroneous, 
•HIT.       Smhy,  Inaccurate. 
_^  /Mflrr^d/  It.  -eUo!  8p.  -eeto;  L.  IW'Oor- 
On.  lacommtersiTiiTT. 

IRRUPT,  ad.  (Alao  ITn-)  Not 
*n.  broken  or  destroyed,  not  vitiated 
•Qu.  or  depraved ;  whole,  entire,  sound, 
•OttUTT.  pure. 

'K»>*  IneormpHble, — that  cannot  be 
*^  br^en  or  deatioyed,  decayed  or 
*^'L  wuted,  reduced  to  rottenness  or 
NnCwtion,  vitiated  or  depraved;  that 
^>Bnot  be  allured  or  enticed  to  vice  or 
^Ma  deeds. 
j^■*^^  Iweor-nptibit  t  It.  -fnUibiU}  L.  Jn- 


*m. 


IlH;OUKTER,v.t.   Anciently  also,  and 
i^com.  Ai- 
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IN-COURAGE.    Now  most  com.  JE7h- 

IN-CRASSATE,  v.  -tion.    To  thicken, 
or  make  thick,  grou  or  heavy. 
Fr.  Inerauerj  L.  Crattut,  eras*,  (qv.) 

IN-CREASE,  0.  *.  (Formerly  also  £»-) 
-ER.  As   the   Fr.  Accroietre, — "  to 

-INO.  augment,     amplify,     enlarge, 

-FUL.*  (grow  or  become,  or)  midce 

-MENT.t        bigger^  and  bigger;   also,  to 
-ABLE.!         multiply,  or  wax  many.'' — Cot, 
*Ani*BNESB.t  *Shak.     ^Bacon.     tLaw. 
L.  Ine^netrt.    Re-  Un- 

IN-CREATE,*  ai2.  -ed.     (More  usually 
Un-)     Not  creafeti/ unmade,  unformed; 
and  cons,  being  or  existing  from  eternity. 
*MiUon. 

IN-CREDIBLE,  ad.  (Formerly  also 
-IBLY.  Un.)    Not  to  be  believed;   in 

-IBILITY.    which  we  can  have  or  place  no 
-I7UTY.       faith,  trust,  or  confidence. 
-ULOUS.        Fr.  IneritUbtt,  incroyable ;  It.  Incre- 
dibiU;  8p.  IneretUble^  increybU;  L.  Incredibilli, 

IN-CREMABLE,*fld:  Not  to  be  burned, 
not  consumable  by  fire. 

^Brown,  who  tuet  alto  Cremation,  (qv.) 

IN-CREMENT,  *.  Growth  or  increase, 
in  magnitude  or  number. 

Ft.  Imer^^entf  It.  &  8p.  HMfiitf;   L.  Inere- 
wuntum,  ftom  itwreteert,  to  grow  or  increase,  (qv.) 

IN-CREPATION,'  #.      A  noise  ;.  an 
angry,  r^*^«^mg  noise ;  a  chiding,  are  proof, 
a  rebuke. — *  /T.  MountagM.     South. 
Fr.  Ineripation;  L.  Inerepare,  to  make  a  nolBe. 

IN-CREST,*  9.  To  cover  or  adorn  with, 
or  as  with,  a  crest. — *Drummond, 

IN-CROACH.  Also,  and  now  more 
com.  En- 

IN-CRUST,©.     (Also  En-)     To  cover 
-ATE.       with,  or  draw  over,  any  hard  sur- 
-ATION.   face,  coat,  or  case.     Fr.  Incrusier. 
It.  Inrcrostare;  8p.-cnMte. 

IN-CUBATION,  *.  Lying  upon,  sitting 
upon,  (as  a  hen  upon  eggs ;)  brooding. 

L.  Ineubalio,  ttom  in-cubare^  to  lie  upon,  to  tit 
upon,  as  a  hen  upon  eggs.    Om.'IvcvnTVKM. 

IN"CUBE,«.  Used  met  by  MUton  as 
equivalent  to— To  infix  herself,  qd.  cubi- 
eaUy ;  i  e.  in  a  firm  and  solid  manner. 

IN-CUBUS,  *.  A  spirit,  to  whom  was 
ascribed  the  oppression  known  by  the  vul- 
gar name  of  Nightmare.    A  haunting  spirit, 

evil  spirit  ,        ^  ^^ 

L.  Ineubus,  qd.  qui  ineuhat,  who  Ilea  upon. 

IN-CULK,*t».  Met  to  press  forcibly, 
-CAT-E,  V.  into,  to  ptess  or  urge,  frequently, 
-ION.  repeatedly;    to  teach  imptes- 

-OR.  sively,  urgently,  repeatedly. 

*Joye.    ^Sir  T.  More. 

Vt,Ineul-querf  It. -core;  8p. -cur;  J';/;*"'- 
eore,  {in,  and  ealeare,  1.  e.  enlee  vremere,)  to  prcta 
with  the  heeti  to  press  closely,  forcibly. 


IND 

IN-CULPABLE,  arf.  (Un-)  That  can 
-ABLENEBS.  or  may  not  be  blamed,  con- 
-ABLY.         demned,  or  censured ;  faultless, 

Inculp,*  v.   blameless. — *Shelt<m, 

It  IneotpdMei  Sp.  IneulpabU;  h.  IneulpaUlis, 

IN-CULT,  ad.     Unimproved  by  labour ; 
-IVATE.       not  tilled,  or  ploughed,  or  ma- 
-rvATiON.    nured;  (ancultivated.) 
7URE.  L.  Ineuitutt  (uncultured.) 

IN-CUMBENT,  ad,  s.  -ency.  Lying, 
leaning,  reposing,  resting  upon;  resting, 
weighing,  pressing  upon,  (as  a  duty,  that 
must  be  borne  or  supported.) 

Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  (Lit.  119,)  a  clerk 
resident  on  his  benefice  is  termed  an  In- 
cumbent, because  he  does  or  ought  diligently 
to  bend  all  his  study  to  the  discharge  of  the 
cure  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

L.  InoumbenSf  p.  p.  of  In-c«mbere,  to  lie  upon, 
to  repose,  or  mt  upon.    Buper- 

IN-CUMBER.  Also,  by  both  ancient 
and  modem  authors,  En-     Un- 

IN-CUR,  V,  -sioN.    To  run  or  rush  into, 

or  against,  to  enter ;  met  to  run  against, 

to  encounter,   to  meet  with,    to    become 

subject,  exposed  or  liable  to. 

Incursion, — an  inroad,  or  invasion. 

Pr.  Eneourir,  ineurrir ;  It.  Incorr-ere;  Sp. 
Sneorrir,'  L.  Ineurrtre,  to  run  into. 

IN-CURABLE,  <Mf.  (Un-)  That  cannot 
-Y.  be  cured  or  healed,  recovered  or 

-NE8S.    restored — to  a  sound  or  healthy 
state ;  irrecoverable,  remediless. 
Ft.  ft  Sp.  Incurorhle;  It  -hiU 

IN-CURIOUS,   ad.       (Un-)       Careless, 

-LY.        heedless,  having  no  care  or  an- 

>NE88.     xiety,  indifferent;    no  desire  or 

-osiTY.   wish  to  learn,  know,  or  understand. 

L.  ItKurlotus. 

IN-CURVED,*  ad.   Not  bowed  or  arched, 
-ATE.       crooked,  bent,  or  inflected. 
-ATION.    *SQmerviUe,  ^ Brown,  "L,  In-curvus, 

-ITY.* 

IN-DAGATION,  *.  -oiu    Cons— search, 

inquiry,    or    investigation ;    examination, 

scrutiny. 

L.  Indagare,  which  Vobb.  thinks  is  by  contrac- 
tion from  Induoffere;  indu,  for  in,  and  agtre,  to 
act  or  do;  ooni.— to  search  after  or  inta 

IN-DAMAGE,  -danger.    See  En, 

IN-DEAR.  Also  anciently,  and  now 
com.  En- 

IN-DEAVOUR.    Now  usually  £«- 

IN-DEBT,  V,  -MENT.*  To  have  or  hold, 
or  cause  to  have  or  hold,  of,  or  from  an- 
other,  his  property  or  ri^ht,  his  due  ;  that 
which  is  owed  to  him,  which  oueht  at  some 
time  to  be  delivered  or  paid  to  nim  ;  to  be 
bound  to  return  or  repay. — *Bp,  Hall, 

L.  Debit-um^  past  p.  of  Debtre,  {de,  and  hab-ere,) 
a.  de  alio  hab-ere,  to  have  or  hold  from  another. — 
Fost.    Sec  To  Owe. 
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IN-DECENT,  orf.    (Also  fiwmerly  Ps-J 

-GENTLY.   Unfit,  unbecoming,  uosaitaU«| 

-CENCE.     uncomely,  unseemly,  improper. 

-CBNCY.     Fr.  Indi-eeni;  It  k  So.  -eoUe;  L 
In-deeens, 

IN-DECIDUOUS,*  ad.  Deddwm  Usf^ 
to  trees,  whose  leaves  fall ;  and  is  thus  op- 
posed to  evergreens  which  are  indecidum, 
or  do  not  fall  the  leaf. — *Broum. 

IN-DECISIVE,  ad,  -sion.  Not  sUe  to 
determine,  adjudge,  or  conclude ;  indetcN 
mining,  inconclusive,  hesitating. 

It  Inde-eiHoo  ;  Pr.  -ci»  ;  "  Indeeisiom,  ta  mih 
eUionS—Cot.     It  is  usual  to  writ*  UsdeddBA. 
(qv.)    L.  Deeidere,  to  cat  off,  ac.  dispute  or  ^, 
cuBsion ;  and  thus  to  determine,  to  adjudge ;  boof 
Jndeeinve  i»— as  above  explained. 

IN-DECLINABLE,  ad,  (See  Vn-] 
That  may  not  be  decUned ;  that  hia  M 
(grammatical)  declension, 

IN-DECOROUS,  ad.  -cm.  VuSi,  m- 
becoming,  unseemly ;  app.  not  so  stroogly 
as  Indecent,  (qv.)     L.  In-deeoms. 

IN-DEED,  av,  L.  /« facte,  in  fed ;  uwi 
for  emphasis.  (Anciently  written  teftf 
rately,  in  deed,) 

IN-DEFATIGABLE,i«i   (Us-) 

-ably.  cannot  be  wearied  or  tiii^'J 

-ABLENE8S.  wom  out  or  ezhauted— 1 
labour.     Fr.  Indifati-gable ;  It  -cebile. 

IN-DEFEASIBLE,    ad.      (See  V*)i 
That  cannot  be  annulled,  abrogated,  sroi* 
or  made  void. 

INDEFECTIBLE,  ad.     That 
-IBILITY.   be  undone;  that  cannot  iaO 
-IVE.  be  wanting,  or  decay ; 

L.  Dtficert,  d^ecUtm,  to  undo.     See  In*-! 

VXCXZIIT. 

IN-DEFENSIBLE,  ad.     (See  Vis»i 

-IBLY.   FENDED.)    That  cannot  beguOTJ^ 

-ivE.     secured,  fortified,  upheld,  suppwH^ 

or  maintained. 

IN-DEFICIENT,  arf. -ENCY.  Vr&SSi%\ 
never  wanting  or  falling  ofil 
It  &  Sp.  Indfficienie;  L.  In-dfpeiewt. 

IN-DEFINITE,  ad.  (See  Undi^M^ 
-LY.  Unbounded,  unlimited,  indet* ' 
-NE88.  minate,  unrestricted.— *iWfc 
-UDE.*    Fr.  Ind4ftn-4t  It  -«o;  «?.■<*• 

IN-DEFLOURISHING,  pt    J^^ 

flourishing,  ever  blooming.     See  U«*' 

FLOWER. 

IN-DELAYED,  pL  -lt.     (0^    *f' 
put  off  or  postponed,  procrastiiiated  or » 

tarded.  *' 

IN-DELEBLE,  or  Iw^n-iWt^l  Jj 
-IBLY.        cannot  be  rased  or  mboed  w 
-IBILITY.   that  cannot  be  ersdicaeed  or  ob- 
literated, avoided  or  snmuiW' 
Fr.  IndU-ibiU;  It  -»ite;  Sp.  -*»• 


IND 
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IN-DELIBERATE.    See  Un- 

IN-DELICATE,  of. -ACY.  Having  no 
dlurements  or  attractiona ;  and  thus,  coarse, 
▼nlgir. 

INDEMNIFY,  v.     Cot  writes  In-dam^ 

-mCATION.     »(/&. 

-ITT.  To  save  or  free  from  hurt,  in- 

jury, or  harm ;  loss,  or  penalty,  or  punish- 
ment ;  to  save  harmless  or  uninjured. 

Vt.  Imdtwm-iMer, 'Ui  ;  Sp, -itemr, -idad ;  It.  In- 
dauito, 

IN- DEMONSTRABLE,  ad.     (Un-) 
TkU  cannot  be  proved,  (by  reasoning.) 
L,  In  dewumgjfnbitts, 

JN-DENIZE.    More  com.  £»- 

IN-DENT,  V.  s.  Ft,  Endenier^-^to  snip, 
^  >ATn>]f.  notch,jag  on  the  edges. — Cot.  To 
-no.  cut  (by  usage)  in  a  waving  line ; 
*  to  bound  by  a  bending,  waving 
line. 
**  If  a  deed  be  made  by  more  parties  than 
one,  there  oni^t  to  be  regularly  as  many 
copies  of  it  as  there  are  parties,  and  each 
Aould  be  cut  or  indented  (formerly  in 
acate  angles,  hutar  dentium,  like  the  teeth 
'of  a  saw,  but  at  present  in  a  waving  line) 
:«a  the  top  or  side,  to  tally  or  correspond 
'With  the  other  ;  which  deed  so  made  is 
called  an  indenture.** — Blacks/one. 

In  Massinger,  to  indent  is  cons,  to  enter 
hito  covenant,  to  bargain. — *Bp.  HalL 

Tt.  Endenter;  It.  Indenture;  L  e.  (says  MIdb.) 
lB*r«  d«nie»,  as  it  were  to  put  in  teeth,  so  that 
[ew  MA  may  answer  another  like  teeth,  L  e  den- 
-^       faecre.    Pethapa,  to  make  a  dent  or  dint. 

DEPENDENT,  ad.  s.     Not  hanging 
from,  or  resting  or  relying  upon ; 
ICE.      not  sustained  or  supported  by ; 
ICT.      unsustained,   unsupported  ;    un- 
;*llto,*ail  connected;   not  connected  with, 
inferior  or  subordinate  to ;  not  subser- 
\imaX  or  subject  io.  ^*Bp.  Hall. 
9r.  Indlfemd-aMl;  It  ft  Bp.  -ente. 

-DEPREHENSIBLE,*  ad.     That 
tnnot  be  cai^ht  or  seised  (sc.  the  intent 
'•r  meaning) ;   cannot  be  discovered  or  de- 
ilected.— *^  Morton. 

r-DEPRIVABLE,*arf.  (SeeWi-)  That 
BBot  be  taken  away,  withdrawn,  or  with- 

iwrid.         xKUTtt. 

i-DESERT,  *.    Demerit,  unworthiness. 

See  Uh- DESERVED. 

DESINENT,  ad.  -ly.    Unceasmg  or 
~  aant 


[nhBESTRUCTIBLE,  ad.    That  can- 
~"  be  detlr^ged  or  demolished. 

I-DETERMINABLE,  ad.  t.  (Also 
*J9&  anciently,  and  now  more  com.  C/h- 
-iSBLT.  determined,  qv.)  That  cannot  be 
•AlKm.  bounded  or  limited,  defined  or 
*tA>  ended ;  that  cannot  be  concluded, 
decided,  or  resolved. 
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IN-DEVIRGINATE,*  v.  Devirginate, 
(qv.)  to  cause  to  be  no  longer  a  virgin; 
and  Indevirginatef — 

Still  a  virgin  ;  not  deprived  o{  virginity, 
*Chapman. 

IN-DE-VOTE,  or  -vout,  ad.  (See  Un-) 
-VOT-ED.  Not  pledged  or  promised,  dedi- 
-lON.  cated  or  given  up  to;  not  given, 

sc.  to  godliness,  piety,  or  religion ;    un- 
godly, irreligious. 

Pr.  Indiv-ot,'  Sp.  -o/o;  In,  and  devote,  (qv.); 
L.  De-wtum.    See  Umdxvoitt. 

INDEX,  t.  That  which  shows  or  points 
-DICE.*  to ;    as  the  index  of  a  book, 

-Dic-ATE,  r.    that  shows  the  contents ;    or 
-ATION.  of  a  clock,  that  points  to  the 

-ATiVB,  hour.     And  to  indicate, — 

-ATORY.  To  signify,  or  give  sign  or 
notice  of;  to  announce,  to  betoken,  to 
show,  to  point  out,  to  disclose,  to  discover. 
To  index  a  book,  is  not  an  uncommon 
expression. — *B.  Jonton. 

Fr.  &  It  Indiee;  Sp.  k  L.  Index;  Fr.  Indi-quer; 
Sp.  -ear;  It.  ftL.  Indicare,  q.  dicendo  signiflcare 
vel  denuntiare;  to  signify  or  denote  by  lelliag. 
Contra-  Sub- 

IN-DICIBLE,*  cd.     "Unspeakable,  un- 
expressable  by  words." — Cot. 
^Evelyn,      It  Indiei-hUe  ;  Fr.  -ftfe. 

IN-DICT,  or  -DITE,  V.  (Also  En-diet  or 
-DiCT-EE.  -diU.)  To  indite,  cons.  —  To 
-MENT.  write,  sc.  what  the  mtue  or  mind 
-iNo.  of  the  writer  may  dictate  ;  what 

-ION.  the  law,   or,   in  the  form  and 

-IVE.  manner  which  the  law,  may  Jic- 

tate  or  prescribe ;  to  charge  or  accuse  in  a 
dictated  or  prescribed  form  of  words;  to 
prescribe  or  appoint,  a  place  where  or  time 
when;  and  gen.  to  prescribe,  declare,  or 
pronounce ;  to  charge  or  accuse. 

"The  name  and  use  of  the  Indictions, 
which  serve  to  ascertain  the  chronology  of 
the  middle  ages,  was  derived  from  the  re- 
gular practice  of  the  Roman  Tributes.  The 
emperor  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and 
in  purple  ink,  the  solemn  edict  or  indiction, 
which  was  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city  of 
each  diocese,  during  two  months  previous 
to  the  first  day  of  September.  And  by  a 
very  easy  connection  of  ideas,  the  word  in- 
diction was  transferred  to  the  measure  of 
tribute  which  it  prescribed,  and  to  the 
annual  term  which  it  allowed  for  payment." 
— Gibbon, 

.  Fr.  En-dieter,  -dUtr;  It.  In-detlare,  -dittare. 
With  us  (8k.)  diciare,  seu  actionem  intendere,  to 
dictate,  (1.  e.  to  say  or  ipeak  what  another  shall 
write,)  to  propose  an  action  or  suit  at  law.  SpeL 
(in  V.  Indietawuntum)  derives  Fr.  Endieter  from 
Or.  t:v6eM¥»c9<u,  to  show  or  point  out,  sc.  the  ac- 
cused. 

IN-DIFFERENT,  ad.  Having  no,  or 
-ENTLT.  but  little  difference  or  distinction; 
-ENCE.  no  cause  for,  no  qualities  deserv- 
-ENCY.  ing  of,  distinction,  or  preference, 
or  choice ;  and  thus,  as  app.  to  persons  or 
things,  middling  or  moderate ;   as  app.  .to 
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persons,  impartial,  disinterested;    having 

no  anxietj  or  aolicitude ;  careless. 

Fr.  Indiffir-WHi  ;  It  Ac  8p.  -«Hie;  L.  Im-diftmu. 
Un- 

INDI-GEKOUS,  odL^Bom  there;  grown, 
produced  there ;  in  that  place  or  countiy. 

L.  ludigeiuBt  {indi  genilC  eo  loco  natl,  quern 
incolunt ;  bom  where  they  dvelL) 

IN-DIGENT,*  ad.    Needy,  wanting,  nc- 

-ENCB.     cessitous,  poor. — *JV.  Browne, 

-ENCT.  Fr.  Indig-ent;  It.  fr  Sp.  -emte;  L.  /m- 
diffent,  p.  p.  of  in-dig-ertf  (In,  and  ^gtrtt)  to  be  in 
need  or  want. 

IN-DIGEST,»  ad.      (Also    Un-digested, 
-ED.  but  In-digestion,)     Unseparated, 

-EDNE8S.  undivided  into  parts  or  portions; 
-IBLE.  lying  in  a  mass  or  lump ;  indis- 
-lON.  tributed,  unsorted,  not  arranged 
or  methodized ;  not  well  considered. 

In-digested  (or  Un-)  food;  i.  e.  food  not 
borne  away  (concocted)  into  the  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

Fr.  Indigut-e;  It  ft  Sp.  -o ;  L.  I%-dig§*tu$, 

IN-DIGITATE,  ».  -ion.  To  point  to  or 
show,  (as  with  a  finger,  digitue.) 

IN-DIGN,*  ad.  Unworthy,  undeserving, 
-ANT.  (either  of  reward  or  punishment ;) 
-ANTLT.  without  or  against  worth,  desert, 
-ATION.  or  merit;  cons. — contumelious, 
-1TY.  disgraceftd.  And  indignity, — 
-ANCE.^  Unworthiness ;  treatment  unde- 
-iFY,t  V.  served, — contumely,  disgrace ;  a 
-LY.f  sense  of  undeserved  treatment, 
contumely,  or  disgrace. 

Indignant,  —  sensible  of  unworthy,  un- 
deserved treatment,  of  contumely  or  in- 
sult, of  ill  conduct ;  and,  cons. — offended, 
provoked,  angry;  feeling  a  disdainful  or 
contemptuous  anger  or  resentment 

*  Chaucer,  Joy,  Shak.  *  ♦  J  Speneer. 
X  Leighton.     $  Bp.  Hall 

Fr.  Indign-e;  Sp.  -«;  L.  Iit-dignut, 

IN-DILATORY,'  ad.  Not  delaying  or 
procrastinating. — *Cabh€da,  1654. 

IN-DILIGENT,  ad.  (See  Un-)  Careless 

-ENTLY.     of  or  about;   having  no  care  to 

-ENCE.*    perform  or  execute ;    indolent, 

idle. — *B,  JontOH, 

Vr.  Indiliff-eni  t  It-easa;  Sp. -eneia;  L.  In- 

diligena. 

IN-DIMINISHABLE.    See  r»- 

IN-DIPT,*  pt.    Dipt  in.— ♦(?.  FUtdier, 

IN-DIRECT,  ad.     (It  is  usual  to  write 

-ION.      Un-directed)     Not  ruled  or  or- 

-LY.       dered,  not  straightforward,  &ir,  and 

-NESS,    open ;    crooked,  oblique,  sinister, 

unfair,  clandestine. 
Fr.  Indir-ect ;    It  -etto ;    Sp.  -ecto ;    L.  In- 
direetut, 

IN-DISCERNIBLE,  ad,  -ness.  (Also 
written  C/n-,  and  now  most  com.  Un-dis- 
cemed.)  Not  to  be  seen  or  perceived 
distinctly,  not  to  be  distinguished  or  dis- 
criminated; indistinguishable,  invisible. 


IN-DISCERPIBLE,  oA  Ket  ts  bi 
-IBIUTY.  sundered,  or  sepaistcd,  or  diw- 
-T-iBLE.    vered;  inseparable,  indissolakk 

IN-DISCIPLINABLE,  ai,  (rin^ 
Un-discipiined,)  Not  to  be  trained  Vfm\ 
educated,  —  to  learning  or  knowledge,  HI 
good  order  or  good  halnts.  | 

IN-DISCOVERY,  $.  -aile.  Hwim 
of  a  discovery  or  fincUng,  of  a  detedioitf 
disclosure ;  &e  fiulure  of  a  search  or  b^ 
quiry.  Now  commonly  imdiBCOTenbk 
undiscovered. 

IN-DISCRETE,  or  -crebt,  ad.    ( 
-CREETLY.   formerly  Urn-)     'Wilhoat 
-cretion.    tinction  or  diseiiminstiM, 
mination   or   circumspection;   and, 
heedless,  improvident,   or  impmdeal,  i 
cautious,  inconsiderate,  unadviaed,  mk 
Fr.  Indis-^reet ;  1 1  ft  Sp.  -crslp ;  L.  /i 

IN-DISCRIMINATE,  ad.    U 
-ated.      guiahing,    without 
-atelt.    discernment,  or  diilereBcej 
-ATioM.     discerning;  withott 

C/fi-discriimnating,  (qv.) 

IN-DISCUSSED.    SeeC/a- 

IN-DISPENSABLE, «/.    (Un) 
-ABLT.        cannot  be  set  aside  or  spot; 
-ABILITY,   as  unnecessary,  or  not 
or  not  required;    that  cannot  be 
without,  cannot  be  spared,  ezem|ilii 
excused. 

IN-DISPERSE.    SeeCTs- 

IN-DISPOSE,  V.     (Also  fbrmeriy 
-edness.   To  d^plaoe,  to  dlMiruij^ 
-ITION.      disorder ;  to  unfit  or 
be,  or  cause  to  be,  unfavourable  or 
to  disincline. 

Tx.  ludit-posi ;  It  -poslo;  S^  -puakiM 
dispoaitut. 

IN-DISPUTABLE,  ad.    (VmOtj 
-ABLY,   disputed.)      That  cannot  '  ' 
-ED.       bated,    contended,    or 
opposed,    or  controverted; 
incontrovertible. 

IN-DISSOLUBLE,  ad. 

-UBLENE88.     be    disjoined   or 
-UBLY.  loosened   or   relaxed; 

-UBiLiTY.        cannot  be  destroyed,! 
-VABLE,  ad.  t.  to  the  solidity  or 
of  its  parts;    that  cannot  be  ci 
converted  from  solid  to  liquid;  i 
indestructible. 

Fr.  &  Sp.  Indtssolu-ble!  It  -M*;  L 
bilis.    See  UM>Distoi.YSi». 

IN-DISTANCY,*  #.    Astsndi^g 
closeness,  inseparation. — *Bp»f^ 
In,  prlv.  and  dittamee,  (qv.) 

IN-DISTINCT,    ad.      (Also 
-IBLE.  gviskedf  &&)  Kot 

-ION.  by  marks  or  bsHIi 

-LY.  different  tints  «  " 

-NESS.  not  having  the 

-TiNouisH-ED.  ordiflerenot,the 
-ABLE.  different  qiislitieii 
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or  noted,  difenniblo  or  perceptible ;  and, 
eou.  eoBfimd,  obeeure,  uncertain,  inde- 
tamuBat^  ifldelfaiite> 
ft.  I9ii»4imei!  It  ft  Sp.  -timtc  ;  L.  In-ditHnctus, 

DU)ISTURBANCE,  s.  "What  is 
aOad  bj  the  Stoics,  apathy,  or  indiaposi- 
turn;  by  the  Scepliea,  mdUhtrbanee  f  by 
tbe Mohniita,  quietism;  by  the  common 
men,  peace  of  conscience;  seems  all  to 
neia  but  great  tranquillity  of  mind." — 
Sr  W.  Tea^,     See  Un- 

IK-DITCH,*  9.  Put  into,  buried  in,  a  rfiYcA. 

IN-DIYIDUAL,  ad,  t.  Undwided,  inse- 
•ALITT.  parate,  (sc.  in  its  component 
•ALLY.  parte ;)  joined,  united,  sc.  into 
-An,  9.  ad,  one  bo^y  or  substance,  person 
•Anon.       or  thing;   and,  thus,  distinct, 

'  -irr/v.  disconnected  from  any  thing 
tilt;  and,  thus,  fiirther,  single;  identically 

>  «  Bmarically,  one. — *  Fuller, 

Ft  UiUiU  ■,  -M< ;  It.  HM,  -vale  ;  8p.  "Wo,  -ual. 

WDIVINITY,  «.  (See  Un-)  Want 
of  dnMry  ,• — ^humanity ;  mere  mortality. 

IK-DIVISIBLE,  ad,  «.  (Commonly 
•Ult.  written  Un-dhided,)  That  can- 
-nunv.  not  be  parted  or  separated, 
•muTT.  portioned  or  shared,  severed, 
HMviD-BDw  sundered,  disunited  or  dis- 
-iiLB.  joined;  (app.  by  philosophers 
to  things  too  small  to  be  separated  into 
nulkr  parts ;  also  to  the  Godhead.) 

Shak.  puts  this  expression  into  the  mouth 

•r  Polonios :  "  Scene  individable,"  (first  fol 

faifafftfi.)  or  poem  unlimited,    (Hamlet, 

AfltiLic.2.) 

fLkaf,I»M9MiU!   It -Mte;   h.  In-divM- 

F-DiyiJLSiyEL.T,  ov.    Inseparably ; 
Mt  to  be  torn  or  rent  asunder. 

RDOCEBLE,*.  That  cannot  be  Uught, 
"COS.  cannot  learn ;  cannot  comprehend 
*ciUTr.  or  understand,  what  is  told  or  ex- 
plained  to  him. 

fLklL  Imd9-eUt ;  Sp.  -ell ;  L.  In-doeilU, 

M)OCTRINATE, ».    Also  Un- 

-DOLENT,  ad.     Free  from  pain  (e.  g. 

-BHTLT.  an  indioUni  tumour),  or  grief ;  and, 

*ncB.    cons,  from  trouble,  from  labour ; 

'OCT.    and,  thus,  alothful,  idle.      And 

indolgn^ — 

IVeedom  from  pain ;  ease,  repose,  aloth- 


Yt.  Js^{.ail.-ffiiM;  It-Ml0,  -tntw;  L.  Indol- 
'!*''»i  prtr.  aad  doUn*,  p.  p.  of  dol-ertf  to  bo  in 

!■■• 

^pOmH ASLE,  ad.    Untameable. 
^  n,I»4amptaMe. 

^DORSE.    More  commonly  £r- 

WHIAUGHT,*.   Anythhigifraimin; 
fj^y^  where  any  thing  is  drawn  in ;  an 

^^BNCHED,  pt.      Immerged, 
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IK-DUBITABLE,  ad,  (Also  Uh-  and 
-ABLT.  conunonly  undoubted.)  That 
-ATE,*€id.  cannot  be  doubted,  distrusted, 
-Biou8.t  suspected,  questioned ;  and,  there- 
fore, certain,  assured. 

*E.HaU,  DrayUm,  Bp,HalL     ^Harvey. 
Ft.8iSp.Indubiia-ble;  It -MIc;  L.  Jn-dubila- 
Mia, 

IN-DUCE,  V,  (Also,  though  rarely,  En-) 
-MENT.  To  lead,  draw,  or  bring  in,  into, 
-ER.  within ;  to  lead  or  draw,  sc.  the 

-IBLB.  mind;  to  guide  it ;  to  move,  to 
-DUCT,  V.  influence,  to  persuade,  to  pre- 
-DUCT-ioM.  vail  upon;  to  lead  or  bring 
-IVB.  before,  into  view,  into  presence 

-FTELT.  or  action,  into  effect ;  to  be  the 
-OR.  means,  cause  or  occasion:  {to 

-ATrvE.*     introduce,) 

To  induct, — (technically,)  to  bring  in, 
put  or  place  in — possession  of  a  benefice. 

"  When  by  comparing  a  number  of  cases, 
agreeing  in  some  circumstances,  but  differ- 
ing in  others,  and  all  attended  with  the 
same  result,  a  phUosopher  connects,  as  a 
general  law  of  nature,  the  event  with  its 
physical  cause,  he  is  said  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  induction," — 
Stewart    *Cha»eer, 

Fr. /ntfusftf ;  It.  Indmrref  8p. /ii^ii-«tr,  -zir; 
L.  tnducere;  to  lead  or  bring  in.    Re-  Super- 

IN-DUE,*  e.  -MENT.  1.  To  give  or  bestow, 
sc  any  qualities  of  mind  or  body;  to 
qualify. 

2.  To  put  on,  to  clothe,  to  invest 

^Spenser,  Dryden, 

Also  -written  Snduti  (qv.)  Whlcb  Sfc.  thinki  is 
•0  written,  corruptl7,  for  JSndoWt  (Qv.)  Indue  la 
also  certainly  used  as  if  derived  from  JL  Induert^ 
to  put  on,  to  clothe,  to  invest 

IN-DULGE,  V.  Not  to  «r^f,  press,  or 
-ENT.  exact;   and  therefore,  to  give 

-ENTLT.  way,  to  concede  ;  to  yield ;  to 
-ENCE.  grant,  aa  an  act  of  &vour,  or 
-EHCY.  kindness,  or  gratification,  not 
-ER.  as  an  act  of  duty ;  to  allow,  to 

-EMTiAL.*  humour,  to  gratify,  to  practise 
-MENT.t  or  permit  a  gratification  or 
-DULTBat    enjoyment 

Indulted,  Le.  Indulged,  or  indulgently 
granted;  from  JnduUum,  pott  p.  of  In- 
dulgere, — *Brevint,    ^Wood.    tStow. 

n,  Indulp-ent ;  It  -eret  -ente  ;  Sp.  -ent*  ;  L.  In- 
dulaert,  whleh  Casaubon  thinks  is  so  written  for 
Indurgertt  non  urgere^  (not  to  urge  or  press,  and 
therefore,  to  yield,  to  concede,  to  give  way;)  and 
this  is  approved  by  Voas.    Un^ 

INDURE,  V,     (Also  JSndure,  -ance,  but 

-AMCE.        always  Indurate.)     To  harden; 

-ATE,  ad,    to  suffer,  sustain,  or  bear,  hardily ; 

-ATION.      firmly;   and  thus  to   abide,  to 

last,  to  continue. 

INDUSTRY,  t.  Careful  and  attentive 
-TRIAL.  performance ;  steady  applica- 
-TRiovs.  tion  to  labour ;  laboriousness ; 
-TRiousLT.  assiduity  or  diligence  in  labour. 
Industry,  in  Elyot,  is  app.  to  that  expert- 
nets  which  is  the  result  of  care  and  attention. 
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"  It  [mdustrie}  is  a  qualitie,  procedyng 
of  wytto  and  experiece,  by  whiche  a  man 
perceyueth  qui^ly,  inuenteth  freBhely, 
and  counsayleth  apedily." 

Industrial,  very  recently  introduced  and 
app.  to  schools  or  inatitutions,  in  which 
habits  of  induttry  are  taught 

Fr.  Jadutlriti  It  Sp.  &  L.  InduMtria,  Festus 
sayi,— the  andento  wrote  Indotlruuah  quasi  qui 

%uidquld  ageret,  intro  tirueret,  et  ituderet  domL 
fn- 

IN-DWELLER,  t,  -ino.  One  who  re- 
mains, stays,  abides,  resides,  inhabits  ;  a 
resident,  an  inhabitant 

IN-EAW,'  V.  To  dip  or  plunge  into  the 
waier. — "^Drayton,     Fr.  Eaau 

IK-EBRIATE,  v.  ad,  -ion.  To  drink 
much,  sc.  till  intoxicated ;  to  intoxicate,  to 
be  or  become  drunk  or  overpowered  by  fer- 
mented liquor  ;  to  have  or  cause  the  giddi- 
ness, hilarity,  or  joyousness  of  intoxication. 
It  In-ebbriar0 ;  Sp.  -ebrtar;  L.  In-ebriare. 

IN-EFFABliE,  ad,  -y.  That  cannot  be 
spoken  or  uttered;  unspeakable,  unutter- 
able. 

Fr.  Ineffa-ble;  It.  -«/•;  Sp.  IiufaUe.    See  A»- 

rABLR. 

IN-EFFECTABLE,*  ad.  (Also  for- 
-ivB.  merly  l/n-efiectual.)     That 

-IVELY.  cannot  be  (effected,)  done 

-UAL.  or  made,  brought  to  pass 

-UAL-LT.  or   to   an  end,  performed, 

-NESS.  accomplishedt     completed, 

-Fi-CACT.  achieved,  consummated. 

-CACious.  Ineffect-ivef  -ual, — that  can- 

-CACiousNEss.  .not,  is  not  able  to,  do  or 
-ciENT.  make,   &c.  ;    and,  cons. — 

-ciENCY.  weak,  feeble,  impotent,  in- 

ert, powerless,  useless. — *Bp,  HalL 

IK-ELEGAKT,  ad,      (Un-)      Without 
-ANTLY.   choice    or    selection  ;    common, 
-ANCE.     vulgar,  coarse,  rude,  unpolished. 
L.  In-eleyan* 

IN-ELIGIBLE,  ad,  (See  Inelegant.) 
That  cannot  be  chosen. 

IN-ELOQUENT,  ad.  Fr.  Iniloqnent,-^ 
Un-  eloquent — Cot, 

IN-ELUCTABLE,*    ad.      Not   to   be 

escaped  or  shunned. — *Pearton. 

L.  TneluetabUU;  In,  prlv.  and  elueiari^  (e, 
and  luciari,)  to  struggle  out ;  and  ooss.— escape 
firom.. 

IN-ELUDIBLE,*  ad.  That  cannot  be 
evaded  or  escaped. — *Glatt9il, 

IN-ENARRABLE,*  oA  That  may  not 
be  told  or  related. 

*Not  uneomm<m  in  oid  traualaiors^ 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Inmarra-bl*  ;  It.  -Ul^  ;  L.  I»-enttr- 
rabili*. 

IN-EPT,  ad,  Un6t,  unsuited ;  not  ready 
-ITUDE.  or  prepared ;  awkward,  useless, 
-LY.        vain,  foolish. 

-NESS.  Ft.  In-tpt ;  It.  &  Sp.  -<p<o  ;  L.  Innmttu, 
(/«,  and  aptusi  Joined;  and  cons.~fitted,  salted.) 
See  Apt. 
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IK-EQUAL,  ad.      (The  ad.  »  usuafly 
-QUALITY,     written t/ii- ;  the*. — &-)  Dis- 
-QUITABLE.  similar,  unlike^   uneven,  dis- 
proportionate, inadequate. 
Inequitable, — not    even   or  equal;    not 
alike  to  all ;  and  cons. — ^partial,  unjuaL 
It.  Ineguale  ;  L.  Itk-^quali». 

IK-ERGETICAL,^  ad.  Having  no 
energy  or  power  to  act  or  in  action,  power- 
less.— *Boyle. 

IK-EKRABLE,*  ad,      (Usually  writtet 
-INOLY.         Un-errino.)    That  caunot  g«  ] 
-ABLENE8S.t  astray,  or  out  of  the  right  waj^ 
-ABiLiTY.t     that  cannot  go  or  be  wrongs; 
cannot  mistake  or  be  misled  or  misguidMt : 
infallible. 

*Bp.  Fisher,     Bp,  HalL    ^Hammcmd, 
L.  lu-errabilis, 

IN-ERT,    tuL       Having    no    power,  «r 

-LY.      strength,    or    activity  ;     inai 

-NES8.  alothml,  sluggish;   senaeless, 

tionless. 

It  8e  Sp.  InerU;  L.  Inert;  ars  in  quo 
ulla.    See  Aar. 

IN-ESCATE,*  V,  -ioN.t    To  tempt 
focd,  or  a  bait  of  food  ;  to  tempt^  to 
to  entice. — *Burton,    Prynne 
It  fr  L.  In«*cart.    See  £scui.kxt. 

IN-ESFECIALLY,*«.  (/it,nng.) 
ticularly. — *Golding, 

IN-ESSENTIAL,*  oi.    (tr«-) 
no  essence  (existence)  or  being. — *Br 

IK-ESTIMABLE,  ad.  -y.      (See 
That  cannot  have  a  price  or  value  set 
it,  se.  because  above  all  price ;  iavi 
incalculable. 

IK-EVIDEKT,  ad.  -encb.     Not 
or  making  clear,  not  showing  clearly  to 
sight ;  not  making  manifest,  or  " 
plainly ;  obscure,  unmanifeat 

IK-EVITABLE,  ad:    {Un-)    That 
-BLY.       not  be  dunned  or  avoided, 
-BiLiTY.  chewed  or  escaped ;  aan' 
Fr.  fr  Sp.  Inivitarhte;  It  -6<ie;  L. 

IK-EXCITABLE,  ad.    That  cannot 
raised  or  roused. 

IK-EXCUSABLE,  ad,     (Wl-) 
-Y.        cannot    be  freed,    or   deaic^ 
-NESS,  exempted  from  blame  or 
Hon ;  that  cannot  be  exculpated, 
or  discharged  from  obligation  or 
that  cannot  be  forgiven. 

IK-EXECRABLE,  ad.     Mslone 
the  In  aug.  and  that  Shak. 
execrable,  (qv.) :— "  O  be  thou  dsam^i 
execrable  dogge." 

The  third  foL  and  modem  e£tQCS» 
Inexorable, 

IK-EXHAL  ABLE,  dd    That< 
breathed  out,  emitted,  or  evapontal     -.^ 
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IN-EXHAUSTED,  ad.  (Also  Vn-) 
-IILE.  That  cannot  be  drawn  out  or  forth, 
•iiLT.  drained  or  emptied ;  cod^ — cannot 
-ITE.    be  worn  oat,  wearied,  or  fatigued. 

IN-EXISTENT,  ad.  (See  CTii.)  There 
•E9CE.  are  two  words  so  written  : — /n,  or 
•cifCT.  M-existent  (/«,  priv.);  /«,  or  €n- 
-ixo^  existent  (/n,  aug.) 

/«,  (pritr.)  cons. — Not  being,  not  living ; 
not  haying  life  or  being. 

h,  [  aug. ) — Being  or  living  in,  having 
fife  or  being  in  ;  inbeing ;  indwelling,  in- 
herent 

IN-EXORABLE,  ad.  -t.      That  cannot 

or  nujr  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  (oral) 

^yer;  cannot  or  may  not  be  persuaded 

ff  entreated:  relentless. 

Fr.  *  SpL  ImtjnrmHt ;  It.  InetonbUe  ;  L.  /m- 

twMiM. 


IN-EXPECTED,  ad.  -ation.*  More 
woallj  Un-       *FeUham. 

INEXPEDIENT,  oA  (See  17«.)  JBx- 
pe£ent  is  app.  lit — when  the  feet  are  at 
liberty;  Jnezpedient, — ^when  thej  are  not 
so ;  and  cons. — 

Not  having  free,  easy  motion  or  power 
of  motion ;  not  ea^  or  convenient ;  incon- 
veniect,  unsuitable,  unfit,  improper. 

L  B»^*dirtt  (ptdem  retentum  Ilberare,  to  set 
at  liberty  a  foot  held  fast.) 

-EXPERIENCED,  od. -SNCE.   (Also 

I'Vn-)    Not  having  knowledge  or  wisdom 

acquired  or  gained  by  repeated  trial,  by 

.fieqoent  and  repeated  proof,  by  practice ; 

^■ipraetised. 

-EXPERT,  ad.    (Also,  formerly  Un-) 
'Who  has  not  the  readiness,  adroitness,  dex- 
klnity,  skill,  of  experience,  or  of  much  prac- 
i0kt.    See  Iitexperienced. 

EXPIABLE,  ad.      That  cannot  be 
*AILT.   atoned  for  by  pioue  deeds ;  cannot 
be   atoned    for,    or    repaired,    or 
averted. — *Ckapman. 

IN-EXPLICABLE,  odL-T.  That  cannot 
be  unibUed,  untwined,  or  untwisted,  evolved, 
ci^Uined,  made  clear  or  manifest 

Fr.  k  Bf.  ImexplicabU  ;  It  Imetplieabile  ;  L. 
Jn-tgplitaUliM. 

fir-EXPRESSIBLE,  ad.     (Also,  for- 
•-IBLT.  merly  Un-)    That  cannot  be  forced 
'IVB.    out ;    eannot  be  uttered,  unutter- 
able ;  cannot  be  told. 

iOr-EXPUONABLE,  ad.  -y.      (cr«.) 

That  cannot   be  beaten  or  overpowered, 

^nqoered,  overcome,  or  subdued ;  uncon- 

\  iQBa'able,  impregnable. 

Jt.kBp.  ImexpugmM*  ;  It.  TneipngnoWe ;  L. 
hh*Mpiifm^hUia.     See  Impuov. 

IN-EXTENDED,  ad.  ( Un-)  Not 
MRtehed  out,  sc.  over  any  portion  of 
lyaee. 

IN-EXTINGUIBLE.*  ad.  -ouishable. 
(See  CTff.)     That  cannot  be  put  out,  erased, 
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or  obliterated ;  cannot  be  put  out  or 
quenched,  annihilated  or  destroyed. 

*Sir  T.  More.   Holland. 

Fr.  k  Sp.  InexUmgaibU ;  It.  InetUngwbUe  ;  L. 
In-eaeUnguibHU. 

IN-EXTRICABLE,  ad.  (Un-)  That 
"ABLT.  cannot  be  freed  from  entangle- 

-ABLENEss.  mcut  or  perplexity,  impediment 
-ATE.*  or  hinderance ;  tliat  cannot  be 

disentangled. — *  Chapman. 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Jnexirieabie  ;    It.  JnettricabUt ;   L 
ln-exiriea/ttUi$. 

IN-EYEING,*  *.  Inserting  an  eye  oi 
bud ;  inoculating. — *J.  Philips. 

IN-FALLIBLE,  ad.  That  eannot  be 
-IBLT.  deceived  or  deluded,  betrayed 

-iBLENEss.    or  beguiled ;   that  cannot  be 
-IBILITT.      mistaken,  or  misled,  or  mis- 
guided; inerrable. 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  InfaUi-bU;  It  -biU. 

IN-FAME,  o.  (See  En-)  To  speak  ill 
-ATION.  of,  to  speak  against  the  fame  or 
-0U8.  good  name,  reputation  or  charac- 
-ousLY.  ter ;  to  discredit  or  disgrace,  to 
-Y.  -ER.   censure  or  reproach. 

/i(/aiRy,^-disrepute,  discredit,  disgrace, 
or  disgracefulness,  dishonour  or  dishonour- 
ableness, ignominy,  shame,  or  shameiiil- 
ness. 

Infamy  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Defama- 
tion. "  The  poysnous  sting  which  Infamy 
infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wight" — 
SpenseT. 

Fr.  Jttfam-er  ;  It.  -are ;  Sp.  -or  ;  L.  In-famare, 

IN-FANDOUS,*  ad.    That  ought  not  to 
be  spoken  ;  too  dreadful  to  be  spoken. 
*Howell. 
L.  In-fandut.    See  Ixfaht. 

IN-FANT,  M.  ad.  V.  One  not  speaking, 
-CY.  too  young  to  speak  ;  a  child. 
-T.IC1DE.  In  Law,  one  who  has  not  attained 
-ILB.  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
-LIKE.  In  our  early  poetry — app.  to  the 
-LY.  child  or  son  of  a  king ;  to  a  prince. 
-RY.         (It^anta.) 

Infant,  a<i— chUdish,  young,  immature. 

Infantry, — Sk.  thinks,  is  mu^estfy  from 
the  L.  Infans,  used  as  we  use  Boy,  not 
only — pro  puero  sed  et  ^tof amnio  ;  and  he 
observes  that  foot-soldiers  were  formerly, 
equitum  famuli  et  quasi  pedissequL  Wach. 
would  trace  it  to  the  A.  S.  Fet,  the  foot, 
{Imerto,  <.)  Fete-here  Som.  interprets — 
**  a  band  of  footmen,  an  host  or  army  of 
footmen,  the  infantry." 

Infanted,  in   Fletcher,  ("  And  yet  but 

newly  he  vras  infanted,")  —  incarnated  as 

an  infant :  in  Milton,  childishly  produced — 

"  This  worthy  motto,  no  bishop,  no  king, 

is  of  the  same  batch,  and  infanted  out  of 

the  same  fears." 

Fr.  Smfnnt;  It.  ft  Sp.  Infanie:  L.  In-fanM,  {in, 
priv.  and/aiw,  ttomfori,  to  speak,)  not  speaking. 

IN-FARCE,*  V.  L.  Fare-ire,  to  stuff  or 
cram. — *Sir  T.  Elyot.  Holland. 
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IN-FASHIONABLE.*    See  Uw 
*Beaa,  Sf  F. 

IN-FATIGABLE.*     According  to  mo- 
dern usage,  Indefatigable,  (qv.) —  DameL 
Fr.  ft  8p.  IfifatigarbU :  It  -biU, 

IN-FATUATE,  r.  ad,  -ion.    To  bereayc 

of  reason,  or  of  common  sense ;  to  befool. 
Fr.  InftUu-^Ti  Sp.  -ar;  It  -are;  L.  Im'/atuare, 
in/atuatum. 

IN-FAUSTIN6,*  <.  Ill  luck,  or  a  boding 

or  omen  of  ill  luck. — *  Bacon, 

Fr.  In/auaie;  L.  It^fowtut,  {in,  prlv.  and  /aue- 
itu;)  "  Gr.  ^auarotf  fVoni  ^vw,  i.  e.  ^t»,  or  ^q/Ut 
(/icp.  Sani  fauttum  est  si  omnes  ev^iiMovff<*  bo- 
naque  Terba/an/nr." — Fom. 

IN-FEASIBLE,  Ai.  -nebs.  (C/h-)  That 
cannot  or  may  not  be  done,  performed  or 
practised;  impracticable. 

IN-FECT, «.  ad,  (Anciently  also  JS»-) 
-ION.  To  dye  or  stain ;  to  tinge,  to 

-lous.  taint ;  to  taint  with  some  per- 

-lousLY.  nicious  quality,  some  conta- 
-IOUSNE88.  gious  or  venomous  quality; 
-ivE.  with  some  contagious  feeling; 

spreading  as  a  stain. 
Fr. Infeet-er;  8p.  -ar;  It  Infeiiare;  L. InMere, 
in/eetum,  {in,  and  faeere,  q.  intus  facere.)    vn- 

IN-FECUND,*  ad,  -ous.t  Unfruitful, 
unfertile,  sterile,  barren. 

*  Evelyn,  Derham,     ^GlanvilL 
Fr.  Inji-eund;  It.  •coimIo;  Sp.  -eundo. 

IN-FEEBLE.    Commonly,  En- 

IN-FELICITY,  #.     Bad  or  ill  state  or 
condition;  bad  or  ill  luck  or  fortune,  or 
success ;  unhappiness. 
Fr.  InfHidrU ;  It  -ta ;  Sp.  -dad  ;  L.  InfelieUa*, 

IN-FEODATION,*  i.  e.  Enfeoffment, 
*BlacktUme, 

IN-FEOFF.    See^n- 

IN-FER,  V,    To  bear  or  bring  in  ;  to  in- 

-ENGE.   duce,  to  deduce ;  to  introduce,  to 

-RiBLE.  convey,  to  impose.    See  Illation. 

Ft.  Infir-er ;  It.  -ire;  Sp.  -ir;  It.  Inferre,  Xo 

bear  or  being  in.    Sub- 

IN-FERIOR,  ad,  t,  -itt.  App.  to— 
One  lower  in  comparison  with  another 
person  or  thing ;  an  underling ;  one  sub- 
ordinate or  subservient. 

Fr.  In/M-eur  ;  It  -ore ;  Sp.  &  L.  Inferior, 
comparative  of  Infenu,  which  Vom.  siupecta  to 
be  ab  inferendo,  (see  Ihfer,)  as  signifying  icara- 
X^oviov,  underground,  quia  mortui  tens  infe- 
runtur. 

IN-FERNAL,  *.  ad.  The  I^femals,— 
Those  dwelling  under  ground,  under  the 
earth,  in  hell  or  Tartarus.  Whence  Infer- 
nal,  ad, — 

Hellish,  Tartarean  ;  devilish,  fiendlike. 

Fr.  Sc  Sp.  Infemrol ;  It.  -ale;  L.  Jnfern«s,  xa- 
rax^ovttK,  eubierraneue,  underground.  See  Iir- 
FKaioa. 

IN-FERTILE,  ad,    -itv.       Unable  to 
bear ;  unproductive,  unfruitfiil. 
Ft.  ft  It  Infert-Oe:  Sp.  -it, 
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IN-FEST,  V.  ad.*    To  deprive  of  joy  «r 

-ATiON.t  gladness;   and  as  the  Fr.  —  to 

-vous.)     annoy    or    molest ;    to  ravage,! 

waste,  or  vex  with  frequent  and  violent  m- 

cursions. 

*  Spenser,    fBp,HalL  MaUm,    XlkmkL 

Ft.  Infnt-er ;  It. -are;  Sp.  •«r;  !»,  In/krtm%\ 
infatue,  {in,  prlv.  and /»<««,  se*  Pxast,)  miniaaij 
laetus,  et  jueundus*  (Tois. ;)  eheeilcas,  )iaj\iem. 

IN-FIDEL,  «.  ad,  -ITT.  Any  one  iMfl 
bound  or  held  by  bond  or  obligation ;  \m 
obligatory  covenant,  engagement,  or  eon- 
nexion ;  not  adhering  to,  observing,  « 
regarding  yoitA  ;  emphl  Htktfaiik,  or  Chris- 
tian/at7A  ;  faitkleu,  unbelievuig ;  an  unbe- 
liever, sc  in  any  particular  creed  or  dognb  | 
Fr.  Init-dHe;  Sp.  -«l;  L.  In^ULHb, 

IN-FINITE,  <uf.  a.    Without  end,  with.  I 
-iTELT.  out  bound,  or  limit,  or  tenai- 

-ITENES8.         nation;  endless,  boaiidlc«i^| 
-ITUDE.  illimitable;  ootmlleso, 

-ITT.  sureless,    immeaae.      UasiJ 

-E8IM AL,  ad,    hyperh.  when  krge, 
-ITE8IMAL,  t,  very  large  or  very  great,  «t| 
-ITIVE.  intended. 

Itffinitivej  in  Grammar, — app.  to  the  9k 
Ft,  Ii^ni :  It  ft  Sp.  -Klio;  L.  I»JuHm^ 

IN-FIRM,  V,  ad,     (Also  formerly  l^| 

-ART.        To  deprive  of  stability  or  steadi-[ 

-ITT.         ness,  of  strength,  securd^,  ori 

-NESS.       support ;  to  weaken,  to  del 

-ITORT.*   to  enfeeble. — *Eoeifm. 

Fr.  InJUm-er;  Sp.  -or;  It  Iniiiwtme:  L.< 
jfraiare. 

IN-FIX,  V.    To  Jix  or  fasten  m  or  to^l 
join  or  unite  firmly,  inseparably,  or 
movably. 
L.  Injtxue,  past  p.  of  InJIfsre^  to  Jbc  la  • 

IN-FLAME,  V,    (Also  Eh-)    To 

-ER.  to  heat,  to  bum,  to 

-M-ABLE.      to  fill  with  warmth, with  i 

-ABLENE88.   with   any    warm, 

-ABiLiTT.      feeling,  passion  or 

-ATioN.         to  incense,  or  to 

-ATORT.    •      Fr.  EnJIamber;   It  /«> 
Sp.  InfUunar  ;  L.  In-Jtammare.    Re-  Ua- 

IN-FLATE,  9.  -ION.     To  blow  inl% 

swell  or  puff  out  by  blowing  into ;  to 

or  puff  out 

L^  Injlaiua,  past  p.  of  Iwjktnt  Co 
See  Flatulskt. 

IN-FLECT,  V,    That  cannot  or  may  I 
-CT-iON,  or  be  bent  or  bowed,  (unl 
-X-ION.  Cot.)    stiff,  rigid; 

-ED.  cannot  or  may  not  be  i 

-IBLE.  or  induced,  inflaeoeeil  et 

-IBLT.  suaded ;   unpliant ; 

-iBiciTY.       steady ;  firm,  hxed. 
-CTIVE.*         Inflect,  v^fiexiomf  &c;  Ik 
-x-iVE.t        fiectere ;  It  It^ttant  h 
-URE.t  mentative. 

Inflexible, — in  priv.     See  Vv. 
'Chapman.     ^Dr,  Hook.    tBrmmu 
Ft.  8iS9,In^tHble;  It. -ssibiietL.Tt 
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IN-FLEDGED  ♦   Utually  Un-    *FuUer, 
IN-FLESH,*  V.    To  cloth  or  invcat  with 

IN-FUCT,  9.  To  daah  on,  against,  to 
>BL  atrike  against,  to  strike  as  a  punish- 
•ioii.  ment  ;  to  punish,  or  impose  a 
.in.    punshmeBt. 

iafiehmt  (o  dssh  Sfsinat    8m  Afvuct. 

INFLOW,*  V.    To  n^/lMP ;  to fiow  into. 
•nu-ENT,  ad.  It^tunt,  «^— inflowing ; "  the 
'C«CB,M>«.       hijhent  hunioara."— -^r6ti/A- 

•CKTULLT.     Im^biemce,  «.  (in  Chaucer  /»- 
-n.cx.  /MMte,)— Fr.  A  Jlomtig   in, 

•rLcx-iON.      (and  part)  an  it^uenet  or 
-iovs.t  ii|)fiMfa  course  of  the  planets ; 

'IVE.X  their  virtue  infused  into,  or 

tfaeir  eowie  working  on  inferior  creatures. 
— CiT.    And  To  niffatfiMff,— 

To  ^tm  in,  to  pour  in  or  infuse ;  and 
tkiu,  to  intermiz  the  qualities  or  agency  of 
tbtt  which  is  inftued  ;  and  further,  to 
•Giaate  the  course  or  current ;  to  actuate 
the  feelinn,  gire  a  motion  or  impulse  to 
thcoL  **  In  ereiy  relation  wherein  we  can 
stand  to  one  another,  it  [religion]  M^tt- 
tmetk  upon  os,  in  order  to  the  making  us 
Aoxe  usefiiL" — Skarp, 
'Wiseman.     fffoweiL     iHoldsworth. 

ft.  Impartr  ;  It  -«re.  -iif  ;  8p.  -*r  ;  L.  In-fLu^t^ 
5"""»  ('"•  and/iMr*;)  A  8.  Pietp-an,  to;row. 

IN-FOLp,  «.  (Also  JSn-)  To  lap  or  wrap 
over,  to  inwrap,  to  invelope,  to  inclose,  to 
ndrde. 

IN-FORCE.    More  usually  En- 


IK-FORM,  9.  (Also  formerly  JBn-)  To 
^AVT.  present  to,  and  impress  upon,  the 
•AnoK.  mind  the /orm  or  idea  of  a  'thing ; 
•ML  to  gire  or  convey  ideas ;  to  con- 
•STiTB.*  Tey  or  communicate  knowledge ; 

'  t»  instruct  with  knowledge  or  intelligence, 
Is  tesch ;  to  fill  with  ideas  or  sensations,  to 
^Mfire  with,  to  animate ;  to  acquaint ;  to 
mloie ;  \a  make  known,  sc  a  crime ;  and, 
cons,,  to  aceusew— *fl;  More. 

ft./«/bi»  <r; 8p- -ar;  iLft  Low  L. Infonmartt 
sad  mboof^  a  word  entirely  unknown  to  clasaic 
nrthen,  yet  tndy  elopat,  (aaye  8k.)  qui  enlm 
fBtndaUiiigBiileat,>brinam  eeu  ideun  rel  ejus 
■mleetal  reprB»ent8t  et  Imprimit 

W-FORM,*   odL  ie.    ,,. ^, 

•in.t     shapeless  or  deformed,  ( qv. ) 
•-Oiat    ^Cotton,     ^Spenser.     tBrown. 
'•mrJ     Vz.ltk9j^Iafonu.    Un- Re- 

1K>F0RM AL,  ad.  -itt.     Not  according 

•  to,  denatincf  from,  settled,  regulated,  or 
pMcribed  firm  or  fiwhion,  mode  or  me- 
wed, rule  or  order;  irregular,  disorderly. 

*  la  Shak.  ill-framed,  and,  cons.,  deranged. 

IN-FORMIDABLE.*  ad.     Not  to  be 
*J»d,  not  to  be  dreaded ;  not  terrible. 
MUien. 
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IN-FORTUNE,*  s.  As  the  "  Fr.  Iti/or- 
-ATE.  tunet — unfortunate,  unhappy,  un- 
-ATELY.  lucky,  successless,  disastrous." — 
-ED.t       Cot. 

-iTY.t     And  the  old  $.  {^fortune, — mitfor- 
tune. 
*€hwer.  Chapman.    *^Chaueer.   iKHall. 
Holland. 

Fr.  Im/oriuH-e;  It  -4Uo;  Sp.  -w/o;  L.  In-for- 
iunatuit  tinlbrtunate,  (as  the  word  U  now  written.} 

IN-FOUND,  V.  To  infiue,  (qv.)  to  pour 
into.  "  God  is  hable  to  mspire  and  tnfninde 
the  faythe."— .Sir  T.  More. 

L.  Infund-^re;  Sp.  -«r;  li.  Infond-er« ;  Fr.  -rf, 
toiufiue. 

IN-FRACT,*  ad.  Ivfract,  infracted,  (in, 
-ION.  priv.) — unbroken ;  whole,  en- 

-OR.  tire,  inviolate. 

-ED.t  Infraction,  (in,  aug. ) — ^breach, 

-FRANGIBLE,  violation  :    or — a  breaker,   a 
violator. — *  Chapman.     ^Thomson. 
In-frangible, — ^also  Un-,  (qv.) 
Fr.  Infrae'tion  ;  Sp.  -Won  ;  L.  Infraction  from 
frangert,  -fraetiun,  to  break  into. 

IN-FRANCHISE.    More  com.  En- 

IN-FREQUENT,  ad.     (Also  Un-,  and 
-BNCE.     com.  Un'^equenttd.)     Cot  says, 
-ENCT.     "  seldom  haunting,  little  resorting 
to,  much  absent  from."     Also- 
Few,  rare,  unusual,  uncommon,  seldom. 

Fr.  InJr(qu-eHt;  8p.  -ente.  It.  -tnxaf  L.  In- 
frequen*. 

IN-FRIGIDATE,*  v.  -ion.*  To  chOl  or 
cooL 

*Bcyk,  with  whom  the  v.  is  not  un- 
common. 

It.  Infrijfidare ;  L.Frigidui,  from  frig-ere,  to 
chill  or  be  cold. 

IN-FRINGE,  p.  Met— To  break  into  or 
-iiENT.  through,  to  violate  the  wholeness, 
-ER.  or  entireness,  or  integrity  ;  to 
violate,  to  transgress;  to  break  down,  to 

destroy. 

Enfraindre  ;  It.  &  Lb  In-fringere^  to  break  into. 
8ee  Faact.    Un- 

IN-FUNERAL,*  f».    To  perform  the  rite 
or  ceremony  of  burial  or  sepulture. 
*Q.  Fletcher. 

IN-FURI  ATE,  V.  ad.  To  cause  to  be,  to 
make,  furious,  or  raving ;  to  madden,  to 
provoke  or  urge  to  madness,  to  outrage- 
ousness.     It  Infuriare,  to  fill  with^ury. 

IN-FUSE,  ©. «.  To  pour  into,  (lit  and 
-ER.  met)  Lit — to  mix  by  pouring, 
-IBLB.  instilling,  steeping,  or  soaking ;  to 
-ION.  instil,  to  steep ;  met — to  inspire,  to 
-rvE.     insinuate. 

Ii{fusihle,  (in,  priv.) — that  cannot  be 
poured ;  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  state  to  be 
poured. 

Hammond  uses  it\fruible  positively ;  that 

can  be  infused  or  poured  into,  or  instilled. 

Fr.  In-ftusr;  It. -/nndtrei  Sp, -fundir;  L. /«- 
fundere,  -ftuum,  to  pour  Into. 


ING 

INO,  term,  of  our  present  participle,  and 
also  of  nouns  substantive,  but  each  having 
its  own  distinct  etymoloffical  origin. 

The  p.  p,  was  formerly  written  ande  or 
and,  ende  or  end,  i.  e.  an-ed  or  en-ed,  and  or 
end.  An  is  the  term,  of  the  infinitive ;  Luf, 
(or  loo,)  luf-on,  (or  1ov-m.)  Ed,  adjected 
or  adjoined,  constitutes  our  old  simple  v. 
ad.  Loo^an-ed,  hv-en-ed ;  Icv-ande,  or  lov- 
ende :  its  successor,  lor-ing,  is  comp.  of 
the  same  infinitive  Lov-an,  with  the  ad> 
ditional  ig  ;  thus  an-ig,  en-ig,  in-ig  ;  and 
these  become  in-ge,  ing ;  jpt-ge,  yng. 

Ing,  the  terrni.  of  m.  is  in  A.  S.  &  Ger. 
Ung,  and  is  used  in  all  Northern  dialects 
but  Go.  Wach.  states  its  principal  use  to 
be  in  forming  m.,  quae  actionem,  aut  pas- 
sionem  rei  significant :  as  Thane  -  ung, 
gratiarum  actio ;  Francis  et  Alamannis, 
Auek-ung,  augmentatio ;  Ger.  Saml-ung, 
collectio;  and  innumerable  others,  4  verbis 
oriunda.  These  m.  are  not  app.  to  the 
person,  and  the  term,  is  equivalent  to  that 
in  ion,  with  some  occasional  distinction  in 
usage,  as  the  acting  of  a  comedian,  the 
action  of  an  orator:  the  former  applies 
to  the  whole  manner,  in  which  a  part 
is  done  or  performed ;  the  latter  to  the 
gesture.  And  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  this  t.  term,  tn^  is  always  intended, 
when  subderivatives,  so  ending,  are  found 
in  the  Dictionary ;  as  Indent-in^,  In- 
dict'in^. 

IN-GAGE.     Usually  JB«- 

IN-GANNATION,'  *.    Deception. 
*  Brown. 

Fr.  Bngan-er :  8p.  -«r;  It.  Ingannare,  to  de- 
ceive.   See  Fr.  and  It.  Etyms.  of  Men. 

IN-GATE,  *.  Gate,  the  way  gaed  or  gade, 
gane  or  gone.  The  vtiygone  in  or  into;  the 
passage  in,  the  entrance. 

IN-GATHERING,  t.  The  bringing, 
drawing,  or  collecting  in. 

IN-GEMINATE,  v.  -ion.  To  double,  to 
redouble ;  to  reiterate,  to  repeat 

IN-GENDER,  v.     Now  com.  En-gender  ; 
-ERATE,  V.  ad.    but  Ingenerate,-^ 
-ERABLE.  To  beget,  to  procreate,  to 

-ERABiLiTT.  breed,  to  produce,  bear  or 
-ERABLY.  bring  forth,  to  propagate. 

-DURE.  Ingenerable,  (in,  priv.,  and 

generahle ;  Sp.  Ingener-ahle  /It  -ahile,) — 
that  cannot  or  may  not  be  begotten,  pro- 
created, bred,  or  produced. 

Browne  writes  in-generated,  {in,  priv.) 
un-generated,  unbegotten. 

IN-GENITE,  ad.     Begotten  in,  inborn, 

innate. 

It.  Be  Sp.  Ingenito;  L.  IngenUm,  patt  p.  of  <»- 
gignere. 

IN-GESTED,*pf.-ioN.t  Borne  or  carried 

into. — *Brown.    ^Harvey. 

L.  Ingtttui,  past  p.  of  in-gerere,  to  bear  or 
carry  into. 
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IN-GINE,*  i.     The  inguu,  or  %nyr- 
-GENiODs.  the  natnre  of  any  thing,  the 

-OENiousLT.  fuificraidiqK)aition,strengtk, 
-OENIOUSNES8.  or  ability.  And  thus,  m- 
-OENUOUS.  genioiu, — 
-OBNuousLY.  Having  natural  strengtli, 
-QBMUOU8NBS8.  abiU^,  ciqtaeity,  wit;  witt^, 
-GENUITY.  clever,  acute  ;    having  or 

-GENY.t  showing  contrivance  or  in- 

-GiNEE.t  vention;  inventive. 

-GBNIATE,!  V.     Daniel  uses  Ingeniate,  equi* 
valent  to — To  contrive,  to  design. 

Ingenuous  is, — fitting  or  becoming  a  five- 
bom  man ;  free,  firank,  liberal,  candid,  finr, 
open,  sincere. 

Ingenuity  was  used  sometimes  as  eqid- 
valent  to  ingeniomanese,  and  at  others  to  tk» 
modern  ingenuousneta  ;  now  always  to  thti 
former. 

The  ode,  and  avs*  appear  also  to  hrn 
been  used  indiscriminately. 

Mr.  Pegge  observes,  that  we  have  Hi! 
term  Ingenuousness  to  answer  the  ^ 
of  distingmshing  between  openness  _^ 
dissimulation.  —  Anecdotes  of  the  AyU' 
Laasiuage,  p.  261. 

*fj?. /ofwoM.    '^Haiie.  Barrom,     iDsnA^ 

See  EwoiVB.  F^.  Inai^nieu*;  It.«^iMv 
Sp.  -nio,  -nioso ;  L.  Ingemi-mm,  -onu,  (<«, 


genius,  ftom  gignert,  to  beget.)    Impenimm  is  i 
pro  naturd  eujaique. 

Imgtmmous, — ^Fr.  Ingin^ue;  It.  &  Sp.-uo:  L.]'»j 
MiMf«#,  quod  it^enitum,  hoe  est  umimrd  lastosMI 
inbora,  or  implantrd,  or  incmfted,  \rf  natwas  ll 
homo  ingenuus  est  is,  qui  ttatim  ut  aatw  fikj 
liber  est  ^ 

iHgeuuVg, — ^Pr.  Ingtnu-iti;  It.  -ila;  9p, 
L.  Ingenuitoi.    Un- 

IN-GIRT,  V.    To  surround,  to  inclose, 
encircle,  to  environ.    See  £ngiu>. 

INGLE,  or  Enolb,  «.*  «.t    To  »yJ 

wheedle,  to  coax. 
*Mass*nger.    ^Donne, 

In  Sp.  IngU  it  the  groin.    The  «. 

•ignifled  a  male  IkToorite  of  the  moat  ^ 
kind. — See  Nares. 

INCLOSE,*  P.    Used  (met)  by 
as  equivalent  to— To  infix,  qd.  as  ia 
centre  of  a  ghhe, 

*  Milton.      Fr.  Englober. 

IN-GLORIOUS,  aL    Without,  not 
-LY.       sessing,  not  seeking,  —  turn 
-NES8.  renown;   obscure,  unknown; 
nominious,    disgraced,    disgraceful. 
Un-olorifibd. 
Fr.  IngU-rieux;  It, -rioso;  L.  In-glerim. 

IN-GLUT.    SeeEM- 

IN-GORGE.    AlsojBa- 


INGOT,  s.    "  Fr.  Lingoi,  an  kigel, 

or  masse  of  metaL" — Cot. 

Men.  derives  Fr.  Limgot  from  L.  Linge^ 
iongn^sh^peA.)  Bat  Sk.  notices  that  CT 
ingot,  for  that  In  which  metal  is  ttmi 
and  hence  prefers  D.  lagieiest,  to  (pfln^^ 
goten.    See  Got. 
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TS-GRACEDtpL  Ingraeed  (G.Tlttcher) 

-aom.      is  (lit,  aog.  y^gradoutly  admitted 

-TTATS,  V.  w  iwoeired ;  iayoared,  honoured. 

:    -TunRO.  Ingraaenu,  {hn,  priv.) — Usually 

written  Un-t  (qr.) 

Totm^m^lale, — ^to  introduce  (tngratiam) 

,    nto  farour ;   to  obtain  a  place  (in  gratidj 

i    IB  favour;  to  gain  or  acquire  the  faToiir,  or 

good  win,  or  Undness ;  to  cause  to  be,  to 

reader,  grateful  or  pleasing.     Re* 

IK-GRAFF,  «.  (Also  En~,  qv.)  "  The 
Dttill-poz,  SO  fatal,  and  so  general,  amongst 
ss,  is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  imgrtfiing,  which  is  the  term  they 
give  iL"— £<iJy  M.  W.  Montague.     See  To 

I50CCL4TE. 

m-GRAIN,  V.  (Also  En-)  To  work 
into  the  natural  texture ;  to  impregnate  the 
vhole  matter  or  substance. 

IN-GRAPPLE.    Also^n- 

JK-GBATE,  ad.  (We  now  write  In-gra- 
-WL.  HtMide  and  Un-gratefuh)  Joyless, 
•rouT.  displeasing,  disagreeable ;  bearing 
•ITUDE.  no  pleasing  or  hind  feeling,  no  good 
will  or  kindness,  s&  in  return  for  good  will 
or  kindness,  lor  services  performed  or  be- 
nefits bestowed;  thankless,  unwilling,  or 
vefttsing  to  return  a  service  or  benefit 
Fr.  Iwgrat^;  IL  &  Sp.  -/o. 

IK-GRAVE.     Now  more  usually  En- 
Dn.  lud-p-avta. 

)W-GRAVIDATED,'  pi.  Loaded,  bur- 
lliened ;  (met.)  impregnated  with  a  load  or 
Varthen. — *Fniler.     It  Ingravidare. 

IK-GREAT,*  V.    To  magnify,  to  enlarge, 
Id  aggrandize.     See  £n-obeaten. 
*fwlkerhff.  Abp,  Abbot, 

IK-GREDIENT,  ad.*  t.  Any  thing  en- 
'  HEifCE.t  tering ;  any  simple  or  individual 
•BtCT.t  thing  entering,  sc.  to  form  a  mix- 
Hue  or  composition:  a  component  part; 
(met)  a  quality  entering  into  the  compo- 
litioii  or  conformation. 

,     *Bp.  Taylor.    ^Hale.    iBoyle. 

Fr.  Ingridi-eni;  It  &  Sp.  •fate;  h.  IngreditnSt 
y*  ft  of  imgredi^  to  step  in,  to  enter,  (tn,  and  grad- 
M.)   SeeGaADS. 

IK^RESS,  $.  -ION.  Motion  or  step  in, 
CDQiag  in ;  entrance. 

Itft  sp.  tngrtmo;  L.  Ingressut,  from  in-gredL 
iet  laoaanisMT.    Sub- 

IK-GROSS,  V.  -BR.    More  usually  En- 

IK-GUILTY,*  ad.  i.  e.  Un-guUiy,  (qv.) 
'    guiltleis,  innocent — *Bp.  HaU. 

IK-GULF,  or  -oulph.    Also  En- 

IK-GURGITATE,  v.  -ion.  As  Fr  — 
To  engulf^  to  swill  or  swallow  in ;  also,  to 
iftTias,  to  devour  greedily. 

Fr.  Inpirgiter  ;  L.  In-gurgitart,  to  put  or  take 
'•Wa  the  throat,  {gmrgttt)  to  wgwrgtt  (qv.) 

IK-GUSTIBLE,*  ad.  That  cannot  be 
tatted.— >*J3roim. 
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Sp.  Jngu$tahlc;  L.  iMgutkAUUt  (in,  prlv.,  and 
gustare,  to  taste.) 

IN-HABILITY,*  s.  Unfitness,  unapt- 
ness. — *  Barrow. 

FT.  JnAafoT-e,  •4U;  L.  InkaWU,  (tit,  and  kabiUt, 
that  may  be  used,)  luifit  for  use. 

IN-HABIT,  p.  (Anciently  also  £n-)  To 
-ABLE.  have,  hold,  or  keep,  himself;  to 
-ANT.  dwell,  to  reside,  to  remain  or 
-AMCE.  abide,  (to  stay  or  abide  within.) 
-ATION.  Inhabitable,  (also  written  Un-)  as 
-ER.  Fr.  &  Sp.  Tnhabit-able,  It  Inabit- 

-RESS.  abile,  L.  Jn-habitabiUs,  (in,  priv.) 
-ATE,*  V.  that  may  not  be  habited  ;  as  we 
now  write  uninhabitable. 

Also  as  Fr.  (in,  aug.)  that  may  be  in- 
habited; habitable. 

In  Braithwaite,  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
inhabited,  {in, priv.)  uninhabited,  "Others 
have  frequented  desarts  and  itihabited  pro- 
vinces."— Braithwaite.     *  Holland. 

Fi,  Inhabiter ;  lUAbUttrf;  Sp.  Habitar;  h.  In- 
habUare,  to  have,  hold,  or  keep  in  or  within.  In- 
Co-  Re-  Un- 

IK-HALE,  V.    To  draw  in  breath  or  air, 
to  inspire. 
L.  Inkatortt  (in,  and  halare,  to  breathe.) 

IN-HANCE.    NowEa- 

IN-HARMONIOUS,  ad.  -ness.  (Also 
Un-)  Not  having  the  fit  or  apt  union  or 
connexion  of  parts ;  not  having  the  parts 
or  divisions  in  concordant  proportion,  in 
agreement  or  correspondence,  in  musical 
proportion  or  concord  ;  unmuaical,  dis- 
cordant 

IN-HERE,  V.  To  hold  or  keep  close  or 
-ENT.  tight  in !  to  cleave  or  stick  close 
-ENTLT.  or  fast  in ;  to  be  or  remain  close, 
-ENCE.  or  in  close  connexion  or  con- 
-ENCY.  junction  with ;  to  be,  or  abide, 
-HEsiON.*  or  subsist  in, — as  if  natural  or 
innate,  inborn  or  inbred. — *  Boyle. 

Fr.  Inkir-enet:  Sp.  -eneia,  -enU;  L.  In-harere. 
See  HatiTAxa. 

IN-HERIT,  V.  (Also  En-)  To  take  or 
-ABLE,  receive,  or  be  entitled  as  heir,  by 
-AGE.  hereditary  descent,  by  descent  from 
-AMCE.  an  ancestor ;  gen.  to  take,  or  cause 
-OR.  to  take,  or  receive  possession.  See 
-RE8S.     Hereditary.    Co- 

-RIX. 

IN-HERSE,*  V.  To  Isy,  to  bury,  (as  in 
a  hearse,  qv.) — *Shak. 

IN-HIATION,*  t.  An  opening,  a  gaping. 
*Bp.HaU. 

IN-HIBIT,  V.  -ION.  To  hold  in,  to  re- 
strain, to  withhold,  to  prevent,  to  forbid. 

Yr.Jn-kibtri  li. -ibire;  Sp.  W«r;  L.Inkibere, 
to  hold  in. 

IN-HOLD,*  V.  I  e.  to  hold  in,  or  within, 
to  contain. — *Ralegh, 

IN-HOOPED,*  ad.  i.  e.  held^or  kept  in  a 
hoop,  (qv.)     Gen.  inclosed. — *  Shaft. 
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IN-HOSPITABLE,  odL  (See  Vn-) 
-ABLY.  Not  receivinff  and  entertaining 
-ABLENEss.  Btrangen ;  fluberal,  unkind,  to 
-AL.  straogen,  toviaiton;  violating 

-ALXTT.    .     the  lawi  or  castoin*  of  ktU' 
pitaUiy, 
Fr.  St  8p.  ImkospUabU;  It.  Ino$pUol«!  L.  /»- 
kotpilalU. 

IN-HUMAN,  ad.     Unmanly  ;  not  having 

-AME.       the  nature  or  qualities  of  man ; 

-Aiv-LY.   not  having  the  feelings  natural  to 

-ITY.        or  becoming  the  nature  of  man  ; 

unfeeling,  unkind,  hud-hearted,  cruel. 

Fr. /n-AnMaifi;  It. -umano;  B^.-humanoj  L. 
In-kMwunii»t  not  manly. 

IN-HUME,  V.  -ATioN.'    (Also  En-)    To 

put,  or  take,  or  receive  into  the  ground ;  to 

inter. — *Brown. 

Fr.  In-humer;  IL-HMorv;  L. /»-Aainarei  to  put 
into  the  ground. 

IN-IMAGINABLE,  ad,    (Usually  Un-, 
qv.)    That  cannot  be  imagined,  cannot  be 
formed  or  conceived  as  an  image  in  the 
mind ;  cannot  be  depictured  or  devised. 
Fr.  Inim-agin«Me  t  It.  -magimabilt, 

IN-IMICAL,  ad,  -ous.*  Hostile,  un- 
friendly. 

IninUeal  is  a  modern,  but  very  common 
word. — *  Evelyn, 

It  Inimieo:  L.  JnimUna,    See  Amicablb. 

IN-IMITAB(.E,  ad,  -y.  (C/n-)  That 
cannot  be  imiiated,  or  made,  or  done, — after 
or  in  the  manner  of  another ;  in  the  like- 
ness or  resemblance  of  another ;  cannot  be 
copied,  counterfeited,  or  mimicked. 

Fr.  ft  8p.  Inimit-abU;  It.  -abile;  L.  In-imUm- 
hilU,  that  cannot  be  iwUiated. 

IN-IQUIT  Y, «.  The  «.  is  of  ancient  usage 
-ous.  in  our  language ;  the  ad,  modem. 
-ousLY.  Shaftesbury  and  Brown  use  tn- 
-Quous.   iquout. 

Dissimilarity,  inequality ;  and,  cons,  par- 
tiality, and  thence,  injustice;  wrong,  un- 
righteousness, wickedness. 

In  our  elder  dramatists.  Iniquity  is  one 

name  of  the  Vice,  the  established  buffoon  of 

the  MordUtiee, — See  Nares,  ad  v. 

Fr.  iuigui-tii  It.  -ta ;  Sp.  -dad  ;  L.  In-iquita*. 
See  Eaoixr. 

IN-ISLE,  0.  To  form  into  an  isle  or 
island,  sc.  by  surrounding  with  water ;  to 
surroimd,  as  an  island  by  water. 

A  common  word  with  Drayton,  in  whose 
works  it  is  also  written  En- 

INITIAL,  s.  The  v.  as  the  Fr.  InUier,-- 
-ALLY.  '*  To  enter  into,  begin  in,  give 
-ATE,  o.  ad,  the  first  instruction, lay  a  ground 
-AT-ioN.  or  foundation  for ;  license  or 
-ob.  admit  of  a  society." 

-ORY.  Initiate,  ad, — begun  or  entered 

upon ;  now  first  admitted  or  introduced ; 
the  initiate  fear,  (Shak.)  the  fear  now  first 
experienced,  sc.  on  inUiation  or  entrance 
upon  guilty  courses. 

Fr.  UhUieri  It.  -iziare;  L.  IniUart;  InUium, 
(ftom  In-ire,  -i/imi,  to  begin ;)  first  motion,  a  be- 
ginning. 
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IN-JECT,  V,  -ton.    To  caai  or  timnr 
into,  or  upon ;  to  dart  into ;  to  iatti 
as  at  a  throw,  L  e.  quickly,  widdmly. 

F)r.  In-fgetion;  Sp.  -Jtoeim;  It.  -jmiimt; 
Inj^etio,  from  in-jictre,  ■jectium,  to  cast  or  \ 
tnta 

IN-JOIN,  or  -JoniT,  v.    In  Shak.  to 
to  unite :  '*  The  Ottamitea  hane  then 
ismnted  them  with  an  after  fleete." 
l£>lland,  (the  in  neg.)  MQointed,  disji 
the  jointst  or  parts  joined,  severed 
foresaid  bridge  by  a  mighty  tempest 
infoynted  and  broken." 

IN-JOIN,  V,  -JUNCTioK.      (The  t». 
com.  En-,  the  s.  In-)    To  put  apoD, 
impose,  to  impress,  sc.  an  admonitxm 
warning ;  and  thus,  to  admoniBh,  to 
to  exhort,  to  exhort  earnestly,  to  request  i 
require. 

Imtmciion, — admonition,  exhortation, 
quiaition,  command;  in  Milton,  (''    * 
inseparable  infunction")  joining 
cotyunetion, 

Fr.  Bnjoindr* :  L  IwJMm^ere,  lo/eto  te^  U\ 
to,  to  put  or  place  to.  with,  or  upon. 

IN-JUDICIOUS,  ad.     Not  having 
-LY.      supposed  wisdom  or  undentam 
-NB88.  of  a  jndge ;  iH-judged,  unwise,  ii 
prudent 

IN- JURE^  V,    To  wrong*  to  harm,  to 
-BR.  wrongfully  or  unjustly ;  to 

-Y.  age,   to  cause,  or   ocecaio 

-lous.       inflict,  any  damage,  loss,  or « 
-lousLY.  ment. 

Fr.  Infmri-er  ;  8p.  -«r;  It.  Tngimriart:  L.^ 
juriari,  to  act  (<ii  ^w)  ofoimt  H^ki,  againtt 
to  wrong.    Un- 

IN-JUST,  ad.     The  ad,  IB  com. 
-LY.  ITn-just;  the  t. — ^/jKJuiBtieeL 

-ICE.  Against  or  contrary  to  lav, 

-ipiABLB.  laws  of  religion  or  morality, 
Ood  or  man;  inequitable,  wrongfid, 
riffhteotts,  vricked. 

Fr.  Impute  i  Sp.  •« ;  IL  IngiuUo  ;  L 

INK,  i,     A  liquid  (of  various  cole 
-Y.  adapted  for  writing, 

-HORN.  fro. 

-BHEO.  Inkhom, — Lye  dkinks,  is 

-RORNisic*  ruptly  written  for  Inken,  Li 
Ink,  and  em,  qd.  atrasnenii  domieiSnm, 

Inkhom  is  app.  to — real  or  afiected  ~ 
ing;  to  pedantry.     Inkhornisnu,' 
cal  words  or  phrases. 

"I  have  faulted  in  borowing  of 
languages  such  epithetes  and  a^ectii 
smell  of  the  inkkorne." — Guseefgnn, 

*Bp,  Hall 

D.  Bnekt^  inckt ;  Ger.  Dtoin  ;  F^.  Emre; 
luehiottro  s  Sp.  Tinta.  Voss.  tUnlU  that  M 
Kar  a^<up€9tvj  fbr  linei,  quasi  Umeta,  vd  'iM'9'! 
because  the  pen,  eo  UngUmr.  The  Ocr«*^4k.i 
letain  thU  initial,— 4  or  «.  OthensnppestttaH^ 
Sneatutmm,    See  Escaostic. 

IN'KINDLE,  9.    More  usually  A- 

INKLE,*  s.    Inkle,  Mr.  Steeveos  wi^ti  1» 
is  informed,  anciently  signified — a 
cular  kind  of  crewel  or  worsted,  with 
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ladiea  wmked  iowen,  &e.    "  As  tltidc  as 
mkk-^ffeaiftrs" is ao uncommon  expression 
ID  the  northorn  parts  of  BnglsucL 
*Shak,  Beau,8fF, 

INKLING, «.    Perlups— Ant»c/l»-a/ton; 
l•  do  or  befieve  any  thing ;  a  slight  wish 
sr  desire,  intent  or  purpose ;  a  slight  notice 
er  hint ;  an  intimation, 
ornntettled  eCym.    See  in  Sk,  and  Jnm. 

|IK*LACR    See  En- 

'tN-LAND,  «.  ad.  -ER.    A  part  or  portion 
ef  eoontry  witkin  Umdy  L  e.  distant  from,  the 

f'LAPIDATE,*  9.    To  cause  to  be  or 
become  ttmtB  ;  to  convert  into  statu. 


-LARGE.    Now  com.  £»- 

-LAW,*  VL     A.  S.  In-lag-iant  to  be  in- 
''Inpetf  or  restored  to  the  protection  of  the 
Jhw. — Somu     'Bacon. 


-LAY,  «.  s.    To  lay  m  or  cause  to  lay 

-ER.    m,  sc.  different  materials,  different 

-nro.  woflcmanship  or  colours ;  to  set  or 

IJfUet  in,  to  work  in ;  to  vary  or  diyersify, 

as  wofk  of  difiierent  materials  htlaid. 

-LEAGUE,*  9.     To  ally,  or  form  an 
koe  with. — *  Warner.    Ford. 

LEAGUER,*  V.  To  lay,  sc.  with 
WcQe  forces  Ibr  assault,  or  blockade.  See 
&LEAQVEB. — *HoUaiuL 

-LET,  «.  -TiNO.  The  place  where  an 
tnlnnce  is  given  or  granted ;   entrance, 


-LIGHTEN. -LIST. -LITE.    En- 

-LT,  ad,  av.    "And  they  were  inly  glad." 
'-MOST.  — Chaucer.  Gower.  "/n/ysor- 

•m.  row  gripes  his  soul."— iS'AaJfr. 

-VSE-MORB.  In-moet   has    supplanted   In- 
-HiOCT.  neresis   snd  Innermore  is  ob- 

solete.    See  In. 
Sao.  tndre,  imdertt ;  A.  S.  Jaite,  in4ik9, 

-BIATE,  a.  ad.  The  oJ.— Dwelling  or 
teiidiiig  within,  sc.  the  same  house  or  abode, 
the  tame  tenement;  received  into  the  same 
['  dveUiog,  residence,  or  abode. 

Ife<<,— A.  8.  Mata  ;  D.  Maei  ;  from  A.  S.  «. 
MM-mm^  (Sk.)  to  meet  or  eome  together;  and  thiu, 
— ioasMcUte. 

iJRN,  e.  f.  To  be  or  cause  to  be  m  or 
\.  -190.  within,  sc.  a  place  of  cover  or 
-HOLDEB.  protection,  shelter,  or  entertain- 
-KEEPER.  ment ;  to  house,  to  lodge,  to 
iweire  or  take  into  house  or  lodging, 
^Mdfing,  or  babitation.     See  Im. 

IIF*NATE,Af.     BifminoTwUhm;  inborn, 
-n.  ingenerate. 

-ITS.  InnaittraUy,  (In,  priv.)— ic»-na- 

-muuT.    turally,  unkindly,   contrary  to 
*^aULiTT.*  naiurg  or  kind,  or  ntUural  or 
kindly  feelings  or  affections. 
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Tnnaturattiy,  •—  unnaturalness,  unkind- 
ness. — *Nor^ 

Pr.  Inn-i ;  It.  ft  8p.  -e/o  ;  L.  In-mUWt  bom 
within. 

IN-NAVIGABLE,  ad.  (Also  Un-)    "In- 
navigabie, — that  cannot  be  sailed  in." — Cot. 
Sp.  Innt^^-egoMe  ;  Fr.  -^foble. 

IN-NITENCY,  *.     A  leaning   or  rest 
upon ;  pressure. 
Aom  X.  ItMUli,  to  lean  upon. 

IN-NOBLE.    Alao£»- 

IN-NOCENT,  ad.  t.  Doing  no  hurt  or 
-BNTLY.  harm ;  willing  to  &  no  hurt,  or 
-ENCE.  harm,  or  mischief;  harmless, 
-EMCT.  blameless,  faultless,  guileless; 
-ENTiVE.*  able  to  do  no  hurt,  or  harm,  or 
mischief;  weak,  feeble,  (sc.  in  mind,)  im- 
becile, .silly,  foolish. — *FelthanL 

Ft-  Imuoe-ent ;  It.  ft  8p.  -enie ;  L.  Innoeens. 
See  Ixvoxioes. 

IN-NOCUOUS,  ad.  Doing  no  hurt  or 
-LT.  harm;  hurtless,  harmless,  inoffen- 
-NEsa.   sive. 

L.  /nxoewM,  without,  free  from  hurt  or  harm. 
See  Ihmocxht,  and  Ivaoxxoui. 

IN-NOMINABLE,*  ad.  That  may  not 
be  nominated  or  nanud.-^*  Chaucer. 

IN-NO  VATE,  e.   To  bring  in  or  introduce 

-ION.   any  thing  news  to  change  or  alter 

-OR.     the  old  by  bringing  in  or  introducing 

something  new ;  to  change  or  alter. 

Fr.  Inno9-er  ;  Sp.  -or  ;  It.  ft  L.  If^novarey  to  do 

or  make  sny  thing  new, 

IN-NOXIOUS,  ad, -i.it.  Doing  no  hurt 
or  harm ;  hurtless,  harmless,  inoffensive. 

In  Eng.  Innocuou*  and  innoxioue  appear 
interchangeable:  /mieceii^  difiers  from  both 
in  its  application  to  the  will  of  the  agent, 
and  his  consequent  guiltlessness;  and  in 
its  application  to  his  power,  and  consequent 
imbecility.     L.  In-noxiu*. 

INNUENDO,  *.  -NUATE,*  V.    Cons.— A 
hint  or  intimation ;  an  insinuation. 
*Chapman. 

L.  Innuendo,  from  Innueret  to  nod  to,  to  give  s 
nod  to,  to  hint  or  intimate  by  a  nod. 

IN-NUMERABLE,  ad.  (Un-)  That 
-ABLY,  cannot  be  counted  or  told ;  count- 
-ous.     less. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Innumerable;  It.  -Me;  L.  In-nume- 
roMie, 

IN-OBEDIENT,  «rf.*  «.t  Not  hearkening 
-ENTLT.I  or  listening  to  ;  not  yielding,  not 
-ENCE.i  submitting;  refusing  to  yield  or 
submit  to  the  will  or  authority  of  another ; 
acting  contrary  to ;  resisting  rule,  or  order, 
or  command,  or  authority. — We  now  use 
Disobedient,  (qv.) 

^Chancer,  Bemers.  ^E.  Hall  XBumett, 
1526.     hWicl^.  Chaucer. 

Inoboudire  is  found  in  the  L.  ikthers.  Fr.  /«- 
obidi'tnt;  Sp.  •ente;  It.  Inobbediente. 

IN-OBSERVANT,  ad.     (See  Un-)     It 
-ANCB.     is  usual    to  write    27n-observed. 
-ATioN.   Heedless,  regardless,  inattentive. 
Sp.  Inobtervante  f  L.  Im-obaervan*. 
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IN-OCULATE,  p.  To  insert  or  intro- 
-lON.  dace  an  eye,  a  bud»  or  graft;  to  in- 
-INO.  graff;  gen.  to  insert,  to  introduce; 
-OR.     to  infect 

It.  Inoc-ckiargt  -uiare;  Lat.  Inoculare,  (te,  and 
oeului,  anr  eye,)  to  »»cy«,  to  put  in  or  insert  an  eye, 
or  bnd.  The  Turkish  inoeul<Uion  for  tlie  small- 
pox was  introduced  to  this  country  under  the 
name  of  Ingrafling.    See  Ixobavv. 

IN-ODI  ATE,  V.  As  used  by  South,  (whose 
word  it  appears  to  be,) — To  cause  a  hatred 
of,  to  hring  into  hatred  or  dislike,  to  render 
odious.     It.  Jnodiare,  to  hate. 

IN-OBORATE,  ad.   -ous.      Having  no 
smell;  not  causing  the  sensation,  or  acting 
npon  the  sense,  of  smelling. 
L.  Inodonu,  in^  priv. 

IN-OFFENSIVE,  oA  (l/ii-)  Hurtless, 
-LT.  harmless,  innocuous ;  without  driy- 
-NESS,  ing  or  striking  against,  sc.  any 
thing  to  break  or  impede  the  course  or  pro- 
gress ;  and,  therefore,  uninterrupted,  unob- 
structed :  e.  g,  an  inoffensive  pace. — Milton. 

IN-OFFICIOUS,* arf.  (Un-)  Undutiful, 
inattentive  to  duty;  or,  (as  Florio  inter- 
prets the  It  InofficiotOj)  ungentle,  that  doth 
no  good  turn  for  his  fdend. — *B.  Jonton. 

Fr.  Inqffici-tu* ;  It.  -oto ;  L.  In-officio$u$,  un- 
dutiful. 

IN-OPERATION,*  *.  -ive.  A  working 
within ;  (in,  aug.)  an  efficient  working  or 
agency. 

Inoperative,  {in,  priv.  also  C/n-) — not  able 
to  work;  doing  no  work;  not  acting  or 
effecting. — *Bp.  HalL 

IN-OPPORTUNE,  ad.  -unely.    Incon- 
venient, unsuitable,  unseasonable. 
L.  In-opportuHus.    See  Impoktumk. 

IN-ORDINATE,  ad.  Out  of,  beyond  all 
-ATELY.  bounds  or  limits;  boundless, 
-ATENESs.  illimitable,  excessive;  immo- 
-ATION.  derate,  intemperate,  unruly,  ir- 
-ACY.*         regular. 

Inordination  is  not  unfrequent  in   Bp. 
Taylor.— *G/an»iff. 
It.  Inordinate ;  Sp.  -enado ;  L.  In-ordinalw. 

IN-ORGANIC AL,*  ad.  Not  having  the 
organical  or  instrumental  parts ;  the  instru- 
mental construction,  arrangement,  or  dis- 
position of  parts. — *  Burton.    Boyle. 

IN-ORMOUS,*  ad.  i.e.  Enormous,  (qv.) 
*GlanvilL 

IN-OSCULATE,*  v.  -ion.*  To  conjoin, 
to  counite ;  by  touch  or  contact  at  the  ex- 
tremities.— *Derham.  Berkeley. 

L.  In,  and  otculari,  to  kiss,  to  touch  with  the 
mouth  or  lips,  ttom  Otculum^  a  little  mouth. 

INOUGH,  I  e.  Enough. 

IN-PALE.*    See  Impale.— *jBroicm. 

IN-PARDONABLE.*  Sec  Impardon- 
ABLE. — *Benters. 
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IN-PLOTTING,*  ie.  PloiHmg,  in,  ang. 
*DanieL 

IN-QUIET,  s.*  ».  (Also  written  Fa-) 
-NESS.  For  the  v.  Imguiet,  we  now  nae 
-UDG.  Disquiet,  (qv.) 
-ATiON.t  To  deprive  of  quiet  or  repam, 
ease,  rest,  peace,  or  tranquillity ;  to  dneMe 
or  make  uneasy;  to  discompose,  to  dis- 
turb, to  vex,  to  harass. 

*Joy.     ^Elyot.    WarburUn. 
Vr.InquiH-trt  It. -are;  8p.-ar;  h.  In-qmieSHn. 

IN-QUINATE,*  V.  -lON.t    To  pollute,  to 
contaminate,  to  defile,  to  corrupt. 

*Evelyn,  Brown.     ^Holland.  Broum.      ., 
L.  Imquin-mre,  Httum.    Co-  *■ 

IN-QUIRE,  V.     (Also  En-)      To  seel 

-QUIRER.  search,  or  examine  ia£o 

-QuiRY.  after ;  to  ask  or  inl 

-QUEST.  to  investigate. 

-QUI-SITION.  Inquest,  or   Inquisiimn,^—i 

-smoNAL.  seeking  or  searching ;  an 

-SITIVE.  aminatioD,  an  investigat' 

-SITIVELY.  *Bacon.   ^Shenstone.  h 

-SITIVENESS.  Tr.Bnquirir;  It.  Inqutr-ere i 

-SITOR.  -er  I  L.  luanirere,  im,  and 

-8,T0E,AL.  -^^-f^.^J 

-RABLE.  decidedly  prevails;  and  /■ 

-RENT.+  tion,  ace.  were  nevet 

-slT0Rl0U8.t  written.    Un- 
-SITURIENT.t 

IN-RAGE,  V.    More  commonly  iiii- 

IN-RAIL.  -RAPTURE.  -RICH. 
En- 

IN-RIGHTED,*  p#.    Entidedby 
*Leighkm. 

IN-RINGED.    AlsoJEn- 


IN-ROAD,  s.    A  ride  in,  sc  for 
attack;  an  incursion,  an  invasion,  an 
croachment 

IN-ROLL,  V.     More  com.  thougb 
properly,  En- 

IN-SALUBRIOUS,   ad.    -ity. 

healthy,  unwholesome;  noxious. 

Fr.  Intalu-bre,  -briU;  L.  In-^alnbris,  Jm, 
sainbrU,  flrom  Saiu»,  safety,  health. 

IN-SANE,  ad.      Unsoundness,  as  appk 
-IE.      the  mind  or  faculties  cf  the 
-ITY.   deprivation  of  a  sotmd  mind  or 
derstanding;  madness;  fains^L 
"  The  insane  root,"  (Sbak.)  or  root 
causes  i$uamty.     Insame  is  pmdieed 
Mr.  Steevens  from  Wilfred  Hobncb      .  .• 
It.  &  Sp.  Insania;  L.  Intan-m*,  •««,  sad 

IN-SATIABLE,  (ui.   (Alsofonne^ 
now  more  nsusUy,  U»~) 
cannot  have  enongh; 
be  filled,  sufficed,  or( 
whose  desires  or  appstites«Mi 
not  be  contented  or  fiiUiWI 
Fr.  InM-Uable;  It.  -MtabiUi  Sp.  •<MMfl  Mm  i 
satinMis. 


-ABLY. 
-ABLENE8S. 
-ATE. 
-ATELT. 


INS 

IN-8ATISFACTION,*  #.  Wait  or  ab- 
lence  of  content,  of  enough  or  ti^ffieient ; 
itdn  of  lomething  wanting.  See  Insa- 
TUT& — *Baccm.    Browiu 

IK-SCOKCR    AlBoEn- 

IK-SCRIBE,*.  To  write  on,  to  grave  on, 
•ecRin-iOM.  to  entitle ;  to  grave,  to  print, 
•ois.  to  draw,  or  delineate  in  or 

within, — as  one  figure  within  another. 

To  write  or  print  the  name  of  an  indivi- 
Attl  is  token  of  respect  or  gratitude,  in  a 
book,  00  a  paper,  &c 

ft.  Imaeri^r^:  It  HWt;  8p.  -Mr  ;  L.  In-tcribertf 
t0  write  on.    Un- 

IN-SCROIi,  9.  To  inscribe  upon  a  serolL 
See  Escrow. 

IK-SCRUTABLE,  ad.  -ability.  Thst 
fluuiot  be  searched  or  inquired  into,  can- 
set  be  traced  or  ibllowea;  unsearchable, 

iyiaooTerable. 

Ir.  k  8pw  lutcrMtabU  f  It  Imperterulabile ;  L. 
AKfoftfMisf,  /■,  and  terutarit  to  March  mlnutdx. 

ULP,*  V.    To  ingrave,  to  carve  or 

T]OB.t  cut  upon,  to  inscribe.^*jSAaAr. 

wfirKM-l  9.i  Draytmu    Wood.      ^Toumeur. 

i  Brown.     iOlover. 

Tt,  Itculp-tr;  Sp.  -<r;  L.  Inseulpere,  to  grave. 

SEAL,  V.    Also  En- 

-8EAM,  9.   Stam,  (qv.)  app.  to  a  length- 
wd  mark  of  skin  and  flesh  aevered  and 
•gain  united.    To  iiueam, — to  indent  with 
mark. 

-SEARCH,**.    (Also JSn-)— *rynda/A 

lECT,  ad.  s.  "  They  are  called  hueets, 
>BDi  from  a  separation  in  the  middle  of 
-ILB.  their  bodies,  whereby  they  are,  as  it 
were,  cut  into  two  parts,  which  are  joined 
ler  by  a  small  ligature,  as  we  see  in 
ips,  common  flies,  and  the  like." — Locke, 
ft.  Im-0teU;  It  -telto;  Bp.  -Meio;  L.  Iu$tcU»t 
<Ib,  wad  Mc-are,  to  cut 

•SECTATION,  f.      Pursuit,    onaet, 
tinult,  attack. 
L.  /■*ac/a«»,  ftom  Ituiekui,  to  fbUow,  to  por- 
to  attack. 

•SECURE,  ad.  Unsure  or  uncertain ; 
-X.Y.  diffident,  diatmstftil ;  unsure  or  un- 
•ITT.  lafe ;  dangerous,  hazardous. 

JDT-SECUTION,  s.    A  following  or  pur- 


It.  /aMcaffo,  ftom  imsequi,  ingeeutum,  to  follow, 
tSpoxsuc. 

'  IK'SEER,  a.    A  looker  into,  an  inspector, 
SB  examiner. 

IMEKSATE,  ad.     (Also  formerly  Un- 
ten-^hle,  'tient.)  Insentible, — 
that  eannot  or  may  not  be  felt 
■•1M.T.  —  is    used,    actively  —  that 

cannot  foel ; — Sentelesi  or  un- 
tWESB.     feeKng ;  wanting  tense,  feeling, 
i.   or  perception;  impercipient ; 
•■urnBMT.    dull,  stupid ;  and 
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Fr.  frSp.  Intepara-bU :  It, -bile;  L. 
Inseparabiiis. 


INS 

Insenselets,  In  Hudibras,  (in,  aug.) 

*Bp.  HaU. 

Fx.  lM9eiu-i;  It  ft  Sp.  -ato;  Low  L.  In-sengtUtu. 

IK-SEPARABLE,  ad.     That  cannot  be 
-ASLY.  put  alone ;  that  cannot  be  dis- 

-ABILITY,     joined,     disunited,    or   disso- 
-ABLSNESS.  ciated;  indivisible. 

•(AT£. 
-ATELY. 

INSERT,  t;.  -ion.     To  knit  or  join  in  or 

together ;  to  put  or  place  in,  to  set  in — to 

ingraft. 

rx.Imirtr;  lU  Inter-ire;  Sp, -fr;  L,Im-$erere, 
to  knit  or  join. 

IN-SERVIENT,*  ad.    Serving,  doing,  or 
performing  service  ;  administering  to,  con- 
ducing to. — *Broum,  Boyle, 
L.  InurvUnSt  p.p.  otlntervirtt  to  serve,  (in,  aug.) 

IN-SET,*  V.    To  put  or  place  in,  to  infix. 
*Chaucer. 

IN-SHADE.'  V.     To  have  different  de- 
grees of  light  or  dark,  of  any  colour. 
*Broume. 

IN-SHEATU/  V.  To  hide,  to  cover,  in 
a  case  called  a  sheath. — ^Hughes. 

IN-SHIFD,*  pt.  Embarked ;  gone  on 
board  of  ship. — *8hdk, 

IN-SHRINE,  V.     More  commonly  En- 

IN-SIDE,  a.  App.  gen.  to — ^the  inner  or 
interior  part ;  opposed  to  the  outer  or 
exterior  part,  the  outside. 

INSIDIOUS,  ad.      Cons.— Crafty,  wily ; 

-OUBLY.      holding    out    false    pretences, 

-ousNESS.  treacherous. — *Barrow. 

-ATOUR.*  Fr.  Ituidi-eug;  It  ft  Sp.  -o«o;  L. 
Ifuidiotut,  from  intidittt  ab  iniidendis  viU  ad  do- 
loaA  aliquem  interctpieDdum ;  ftt>m  besetting  the 
wayi  to  intereept  any  one  by  turpriae,  craft,  or 
treachery. — Foes, 

IN-SIGHT,  #.  App.  not  only  to— the 
faculty  which  seeth,  looketh  into,  or  ex- 
amineth ;  but  to  that  which  is  seen^  to  the 
skill  or  knowledge  gained  by  xMin^,  looking 
into,  or  examining ;  an  inspection,  a  view 
of  the  timer,  component,  or  active  qualities, 
the  constituent  or  efficient  parts. 

IN-SIGNIFICANT,  ad.  (Also  Un-) 
-ANTLY.  Making  no  sign  or  mark ;  having 
-AMCE.  no  meaning;  denoting  nothing, 
-ANCY.  sc.  to  the  purpose  ;  immaterial, 
unimportant,  inconsequential,  inefTectual. 

L.  Signijtcanst  p.  p.  of  Signijicartt  qd.  eignvm 
faeere,  to  make  a  tign  or  mark. 

IN-SIGNMENT,'  *.     An  exhibition  of, 
a  direction  to,  some  mark  or  sign  by  which 
one  thing  may  be  known  from  another. 
*Sir  T.  Elyot. 
L.  Ineigne.    See  EsiiOM. 

IN-SIMULATE,*  v.  To  act  against  any 
one  upon  false  pretences ;  to  feign  or  pre- 
tend charges  or  accusations ;   to  charge  or 

accuse. —  jRr  T.  More. 

Ft.  Ineimuti,  accaied  of,  charged  with.— CV>I. 
L.  IntimvUtre,  in  aliquem  $immiati  agere. — Vo$e, 
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IN-SINCERE,  a.  Gen.  IXncere  i«,— 
>LT.  Freed  from  the  mixture  of  any  im- 
-ITY.  purity,  of  any  thing  foul,  polluted, 
or  corrupt  And  Jtuineere, — Impure,  cor- 
rupt; unoandid,  disingenuous,  fidthlets, 
unworthy  of  trust  or  confidence. 
L.  In-9lnctrm», 

IN-SINEWED,*  pL  L  e.  strung,  or 
strong,  with  tinews,  or  nerves ;  strengthened, 
hraced — nerred. — *Shak, 

IN-SINUATE,  V,  To  get  into  the  bosom, 
-AT1N0.  the  heart,  sc.  by  winning  favour, 
-ATioN.  by  address  or  adroitness ;  **  to 
-ATivB.  creep,  wind,  steal,  convey  himself 
-ANT.*  into;  gently  to  intrude.**  —  Cot. 
To  introduce  by  indirect  means,  by  circuit- 
ous courses. —  WotUm, 

Ft.  Iiuinu-er;  8p.  -ar;  It.  k  L.  InHnnare,  {imt 
and  tiniu,  the  bosom,  in  sinum  immitteret  to  put 
into  the  bosom.) 

IN-SIPID,  ad.*  /mi/mJ,— as  app.  to  the 
•IDITY.  taste,  is  used  as  equivalent  to — 
-IDLY.  Tasteless ;  without  relish  or 
-i-ENT,  *.  flavour : — as  app.  to  the  mind — 
-ENCE.*  Witless,  spiritless,  dull,  stupid. 
Ituipient,  s. — a  stupid,  foolish  fellow. — 
"  It  will  go  nye  to  prove  him  an  tiutptent.'* 
^Frith.      *W.  Broume. 

Fr.  InHpi-d0;  It.  fr  Sp.  -do;  L.  InHpidut,  See 
Savxd,  and  SAnnvr. 

INSIST,  V.      To  stand  upon,  firmly;   to 
-BNT.*  abide  or  rest  upon,  to  dwell  upon ; 
-URE.t  press  or  urge,  earnestly  or  steadily. 
*Wotion.    ^Shak. 

Fr.  IntUi-er;  It.  -tre;  8p.  -if;  L.In-Htteret  to 
stand  upon. 

IN-SITION,  «.    Insertion,  or  iunction  of 
one  thing  into  another,  inoculation,    in- 
grafUng. 
L.  InMiUo,  from  Insenret  Uuiiunt,  to  Insert,  (qv.) 

IN-SLAVE,  V,    More  commonly  En- 

IN-SNARE,  V.  Also,  and  perhaps  more 
usually.  En- 

IN-SOCIABLE,  ad.  -iLirr.  (Also  Un-) 
That  cannot  be  followed  or  joined  as  fol- 
lower, or  companion  ;  gen.  that  cannot  be 
joined  or  united ;  averse  from,  inconsistent 
with,  the  company  of  others  of  the  same 
kindL 

Fr.  8c  Sp.  IntoeiabU;  L.  InsoeiabilU;  in,  and 
tociui,  a  follower  or  companion. 

IN-SOLATION,*  9.  An  exposition  to 
the  sun  or  sunshine. — *Bacmi.  Boyle. 

Fr.  Iiuol-ation ;  Sp.  -or ;  L.  Imolare^  («*»,  and 
•o/»  the  sun,}  to  sun  or  expose  to  the  sun. 

IN-SOLENT,  oif.  Unusual;  presuming 
-ENTLY.  or  arrogating  beyond  measure, 
-ENCE.  presumptuous,  arrogant,  impu- 
-ENCY.      dendy  proud  or  contemptuous. 

"A  word  imoient  to  their  ears,'*  f Le.  un- 
usual.)—JP«/H«,  1586. 

"  Insolent  is  he  that  despiseth  In  his 
judgement  all  other  folk,  as  in  regarde  of 
his  value,  of  his  conning,  of  his  speking, 
and  of  his  bering.'* — Choicer. 


db. 


¥t.In9ohtiit;  It.  it  8pb-«i««;  %.  faeoba^wk 
tolen*,  tolUum  modum  excedens ;  not  msmml  m 
customary,  exceeding,  assuming  moR  thaa  ^ 
usual  or  customary  mean  or  measoie ;  sad, 
presumptuous,  anrognrt. 

IN-SOLVABLE,  «d:    (Also  ir«-) 
-UBLE.  cannot    be    disjoined  or 

-UBLENEss.  united,  loosened   or 
inseparable,  indestructible.    Met — 

That  cannot  be  loosened  or  freed,  diso- 
tangled  or  explained :  inexplicable. 
Fr.  fr  Sp.  lutoU-bU  :  It.  -Mte. 

IN-SOLVENT,  «.  -ENCY.    Not  payingsl 

not  being  able,  not  having  the  raeam,  HI 

pay. 

L.  Solfumtt  p.  p.  of  5«i«er«,  to  loosaa,  to  tee,! 
ftee  from  debt,  or  the  consequence  of  debt;  sal 
thus,  to  pay. 

IN-SOUL,*  V.     To  place  his  ■onl, 
affections  of  his  soul,  in. — *FeUkamu 

IN-SPEAKABLR*    Usually  U»- 
*Bp.  Hall. 

IN-SPECT,  V.    To  look  into,  to  piy 
-ION.        to  examine,  to  survey. 

-IVE.  Fr.  Im^^ee-Uon;  Sp.  -de*  ;  It.  It 

-OR.  %io9t;  L.  /aqricer^  imapechtmk,  S»i 

-OR8HIP.  to  look  Into. 

IN-SPERSION,  s.      A  spiinUing. 
scattering,  over  or  upon. 

Fr.  Itupene;    L.  InHperfert,   iayiriss^ 
scatter  or  q»rinkle.    See  Asraasa. 

IN-SPHERE,  V.    (Also  Un-)     To 

§lobe;  to  gather,  to  collect,  to  placi 
well — m  a  globe  or  tphere* 

IN-SPIRE,  V.  (Sometimes  andently. 
-ATIOH.   To  breathe  into  or  inbreatlM 
-BE.        draw  in  or  inhale  the  breaihij 
-INO.       give,  grant,  or  bestow  the 
-IT,  V.      met  to  infuse  the  Spirit ;  toj 
tuate,  guide,  or  direct,  by  the  Spirit: 
animate. 

To  tfupirj/,—- met  to  fill  with  epirU 
animation ;  to  animate. 

FT.  Intpir-^rt  9p.-ar;  It  Ispirarw;  h.. 
rare.    Re-  Un- 

IN-SPISSAT£,«.a(i -lOK.   To 
to  make  or  cause  to  be  thick  or  dense. 

L.  Intpiaaaimt,  tn^  and  ^pfaselat,  ftvn . 
to  thicken. 

IN-STABLE,  a2.    (The  oA  it  mors 
-BLENEsa.   written  Un",  the  «.  In-) 
-BiLiTY.      actively — ^That  cannot 
steady  or  firm;   unsteady,  infirm, 

wavering. 
Fr.  fr  $.  InHabU;  It  UtabUe;  L. 

IN-STALL,  V.       (Ako  anckiit(f 
-ATioM.  To  place  any  one  (i 
-MENT.    his  seat  or  station. 
Instalment,  (in  Law,) — i 
a  portion  stiOeid  or  settled  lo  be 

Ft.Imiat-4er;  9p.-9rs  l\.MeUarep 
InsUMars ;    L.  Stabmitm,  L  e.  (IkJ 
ttatur.    Re- 

IN-STAMP.    Also  fa- 
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*  Om.  Ivsinnxsss. 


IKS 


INS 


mSTAHT,  mi,  «.     Being  or  « 
-AHiLT.  doie  to  or  upon ;  immedi- 

•mcB,  9.U       ate ;  present,  close  at  band ; 
-AVCT.  pressing  closely  upon,  pres- 

•AiiT-AjrT,*or  sing,  uigent. 
-AXB-oin.         And  luttani,  the  s,  —  An 
•ovsLT.  iounediate  or  present  mi- 

late  or  moment  of  time  ;  extended  to  any 
KDiB  portion  of  time,  past  or  future. 

An  Justamce, — sny  thing  present  or  at 
hsn^  sc  connected  with  the  subject;  a 
(act  or  circumstance  relative  to  or  m  proof 
of;  sn  example.  Any  diing  pressing  or 
mfing ;  a  presaiiig  or  argent  act,  state,  or 
condition ;  an  urgent  request,  a  solicitation. 

Fr.  luat-ani;  Bp.  -anU;  It.  Ittanit;  L.  In- 
HuMif  w,  and  iteiif,  p.  p,  of  «lar»,  to  §tand; 
kuUrtt  to  tiamd  In  or  upon,  dota  to  or  upon ; 
and  thus,  /mImiI— at  aboro  explained. 

IN-STAR, «.     To  spot  or  stud,  as  with 


IN-STATE.    See£n-    Re- 

IN-STEAD,  00.    In  place,  in  room. 
Anciently  written  separately, — m  stead. 
A.  8l  0»  tisdg,  im  titda,  Le.  la  plaee,  to  loco,  to 
INC.    D.  /■  tUdt;  Ger.  Om  ttatt;  Dsa.  /  ttadtn, 
ftr,  in  place  ol 

-IN-STEADFAST,*  i.e.  Unst$a^t,  (qT.) 
*CboJke. 

IN-STEEP.    AkoJfo. 

IN-STEP,  #.  The  upper  part  of  the  foot, 
^ere  it  rises  towards  the  bottom  of  the  leg. 
Mm.  caDs  It  the  Inttop  of  the  foot.  Fr.  Cowk 
4»  fM,  tbo  oniow  of  tlM  foot;  and  Cot  In  o. 
rwrfqwttrf,  wiiui  it  the  Inatmp.  Sherwood  alM 
wiHes  Imtimp,  lo  wumiani  dn  pied.  8k.,thocon- 
VttHyorthefoot;  to,  and  «iip,  («▼.) 

i-STIGATE,  e.    To  prick  forward,  to 

•mi.    spur  on,  to  goad,  to  stimulate,  to 

•01.     urge  on,  to  incite,  (sub.  to  some  ill 

or  mischie£) 
FT.  luittf  mtr ;    Bp.  -ar ;  It  UUg^tf ;  L.  JmM- 
lart,  (to,  and  aUp-w;)  Or.  ZTcC-<fr,  to  prick,  to 
ffoad,  to  tpor. 

[iN-STIL,  V.    To  drop,  to  let  in,  or  fall  in 

•LATioM.  drop  by  drop ;  to  put  in  or  pour 

•LSI.        in,  to  infuse  by  little  and  little ; 

to  enforce  genUy. — See  CoL 

Vt,  l99im-tr;  Sp.  -ar;  It  IslUiart,'  L.  /mMI- 

larr,  to  drip  or  dn^. 

IN-STINCT,  ad.  «.      Instinct,  the  odL— 
Pricked,  goaded,  stimulated,  in- 
cited,   anmiated,  orged,  or  im- 
pelled, (instigated.) 
•i0K.t     Instinct,  the  «. — That  which  sti- 
andates  or  mcites,  urges  or  impels,  moves 
«i  directs,  (instigates.)      "  Instinet  is  a 
asCufal  impidse  to  certain  actions  which 
<he  animal  performs  without  deliberation, 
nkhottt  having  any  end  in  view,  and  fre- 
^■ently  without  knowing  what  it  does." — 
Mmttk,    *B9niUy.    ^Sir  T.  ElyoL 

Ar.  ItuHmttt  Bp.  -into;  Iti«Mne(o;  L.  In- 
iNactoa»  from  imttrngutre,  (to,  and  sHnaere,  $0$- 
•t;)  Or.  ZtiC-«iv,  pnugert,  to  prick,  goad,  or  spur. 
to  lanioATC. 
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IN-STITUTE.  9.  s.    To  set  up  or  este- 

-ION.  bliah ;  to  ordain,  to  appoint ;  to  fix, 
•IVE.  form  or  frame ;  to  pursue  an  eata- 
-OE.  blished  order,  an  orderly  method ; 
to  train,  to  educate,  to  instruct. 

In  Law,  to  place  or  put  in,  (sc  a  benefice.) 
Fr.  InHU-uer  ;  Sp.  -wpr  ;  It  IsHtuirt ;   L.  /«- 

sMuere,  to  put  place,  or  cause  to  be  or  stand  in 

or  among ;  to  aet  up  or  establish. 

IK-STOP,  9.    To  stop,  block,  or  dose  up. 

IN-STORE,*v.  (Alsofn-)  The  Low  L. 
Instanrare,  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Ft. 
Estorer,  to  store,  (qv.)  To  lay  up  (in  store), 
to  treasure  up,  to  hoard ;  cons. — to  contain, 
to  comprehend,  or  comprise. — *  Wieltf. 

IK-8TRUCT,e.  (Also  En-)  To  form 
-ION.  or  frame  firmly  or  strongly ;  to 

-IVE.  provide  or   famish,  firmly  or 

-rvENESs.  strongly ;  gen.  to  form  or  frame ; 
-OR.  to  provide  or  furnish. 

-RE88.  To  provide  or  furnish,  (sc.  with 
knowledge  or  learning ;)  to  teach,  to  guide, 
to  direct 

Fr.  Intir-ttirs;  Sp.  -ugr;  It  IiAnrfr«;  L. /«- 
siruere,  insimelum,  to  build  upon,  (equivalent  to 
the  £ng.  V.  To  buiid.)    Pro-  Be-  Un- 

IN-STRUMENT,  s.  That  which,  the 
-AL.  mean  or  means,  by  which  any 
-AL-LT.  thing  is  provided  or — furnished, 
-ITT.  prepared  or  executed;  the  tool, 
-NESS.  or  engine,  or  organ,  (framed  or 
designed,)  by  imich  any  thing  is,  or  is  to 
be,  done  or  performed ;  as — an  instrument 
of  music;  an  instrument  or  deed  of  con- 
veyance ;  an  instrument  of  surgery,  &c. 

Fr.  Inatrum-ent ;  8p.  -ento ;  It  Istrumsni ;  L. 
Intfmmtntum,  from  instruerSf  to  provide  or  fur- 
aisli.    See  To  InsraucT. 

IN-STYLE.    Alsofln- 

IN-SUAVITY,*  #.     Unpleasantness. 

*^«r/on. 

Fr.  In*ua0*;  L.  Innunit,  insuavitas,  (to,  priv. 
and  suaviSf)  sweet  pleasant 

IN-SUBSTANTIAL,  ad.  (More  usu- 
ally Uu')  Not  able  to  stand  under  or 
support,  having  no  steadiness,  firmness,  or 

souoihr ;  infirm,  unsolid. 
Fr.  iMsubstanHel. 

IN-SUCCESSFULNESS,'  *.  (Also 
Un-  qv.)  The  ad.  is  com.  written  Un- 
Fsilure  in  coming  up  to,  reaching  or  attain- 
ing the  end  or  object  in  view. —  Danenant. 

IN-SUE.     More  com  En- 

IN-SUFFERABLE,  odL  -y.    (Also,  but 
now  usually,  <7r-)    That  cannot  be  borne, 
supported,  sustained,  tolerated,  or  endured ; 
insuppoitable,  intolerable. 
Sp.  Insuffribls!  (In,  priv.) 

IN-SUFFICIENT,  ad.  (Also  formeriy 
-iciENTLT.  Un-)  Inadequate,  unequal, 
-iciENCB.  unfit,  unable  or  incapable ;  not 
-iciBNCT.     enough. — *  ^Chaucer. 

-IS ANT.*  p,.  inn^gt-sani;  It  fr  Sp.  -Hente, 
-ISANCE.^      {In,  prtv.) 


INS 


INT 


INSUFFLATION,'  #.  Blowing  or 
breathing  into,  inbreathing,  inspiration. 

*  Hammond,  Bp.  HalL 

Low  L.  Itut^gUUiOt  from  inn^fiaref  {in,  tub,  and 
JIare,  to  blow  or  breatho  into.)  See  Extvr- 
rx.ATiov. 

IN-SUIT,*  t,      App.  to  — A  petition  or 
request,  or  solicitation,  (followed  or  pur- 
sued.)— *Shak. 
Ft.  Suits,  from  MUjfvn,  to  follow. 

IN-SUITABLE,  ad  -ability.*     (Most 
usually  Un-)     Not  fitted  or  adapted  to. 
*Shelt<m. 

IN-SULAR,  ad.  Surrounded  by  the  sea, 
-ART.  by  water  ;  separated  or  dlscon- 
-ARiTY.  nected  on  all  sides  from  land  j 
-ATED.     gen.,  separate,  disconnected. 

Fr.  In-tuUUra  ;  It.  Intolare,  i»oia-re,  -no  ;  Bp. 
Intular;  L.  Insutarit,  from  iiuula,  q.  in  saio,  as 
If  In  th*  tea,  surrounded  by  It — See  Fott.    Pen- 

IN-SULSE,*  ad,  -iTY.*    Insipid  or  unsa- 

▼ouxy,  tasteless,  senseless. — *Milton. 

It.  &  S.  Intulto :  L.  IntuUut,  non  taltut,  (m, 
prir.  and  tattut,  from  tal,  salt.) 

IN-SULT,  V,  s.     To  leap  on  or  against, 

-ER.  (contemptuously,  offensively,  or 

-ING.         with  a  view  to  provoke  or  offend ; ) 

-INGLY.     to  trample  upon ;  to  act,  behave, 

-HBNT.      or  treat  contemptuously,  degra- 

-ANCB.*     dingly,  with  an  intent  to  degrade 

-ATioN.t   or  deride ;   to  mock,  vaunt,  or 

triumph  over,  provoke  or  offend. 

InstUtment  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cloten 

in  Cymbeline. 

^Chapman,     ^Bp,  HaU, 

Ft.  Intult-er;  Sp.  -or;  It  -are;  L.  Inttatare, 
to  leap  on  or  against,  (in,  and  tatiare,  from  taiire, 
to  leap ;  Qr.  kW-ofAoi.)    See  Ejlult. 

IN-SUPERABLE,  ad,  -ably.  That 
cannot  be  got  over,  cannot  be  overcome  ; 
unconquerable,  invincible. 

Fr.  fr  Sp.  Intnper-able ;  It.  -abile;  L.  Intuper- 
abilit. 

IN-SUPPORTABLE,  ad,  (Also  tTn-) 
-ABLY.  That  cannot  be  borne  or  car- 

-ABLBNBss.  ried ;  sustained,  suffered,  tole- 
rated, or  endured ;  insufferable,  intolerable. 
Fr.  Intup^orlable ;    Sp.  -ortabU ;  It.  Iniap- 
pwriabile.  "^ 

IN-SUPPRESSIBLE,«arf.  .iVE.*  That 
cannot  be  tuppressed,  or  prened,  or  kept 
down  or  under ;  kept  out  of  sight  or  hidden. 

Insupprestwe  is  used  passively. 

*Shak,   Young. 

From  L.  In,  and  tup-primere,  -prettum,  toprett 
down. 

IN-SURE,  V,  (Also  En-)  To  make  sure 
-ANCE.  or  secure,  firm,  steady,  certain ;  to 
-ANGER,  give  assurance  or  security  /  to 
-ER.  free  or  exempt  from  hazard,  risk, 
or  lose;  to  affirm  or  declare  confidently. 
Sometimes  used  as  we  now  use  assure :  **  I 
insure  you  I  neither  will  nor  can  cease  to 
speake. I  insure  you,  if  there 

'  were  no  worse  mischiefe."«~/'rv^j^ 
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IN-SURG£,*0.    To  rin  or  niie:  ia. 

-GENT.         surgent  and  Insurreetm  are  gc& 

-RECT-iON.  app.  when  the  rising  ia  agaiail 

-lONARY.      established  authority. 

*Udal.   State  Papers,  Hen,  nil, 
Fr.  Inturger;  It.  ft  L.  In-tnrgert. 

IN-SURMOUNTABLE,   ad.     (AIn 
Un-)    That  cannot  be  ascended,  diiobe^l 
or  passed,  cannot  be  overcome. 
Fr.  InturmouniabU. 

IN-SUSCEPTIBLE,  ad,     (Aha  U»-\\ 
That  cannot,  or  may  not  take,  thai 
or  may  not  admit  or  allow. 
Used  actively,  as  Insuscepthe, 

IN-TAGLI-A,  or  -o,  s.  -ated.  A 
or  engraving. 

It  Inlojfitare,  to  cut  or  carve  into,  (is, 
tagliare,  to  cut ;)  L.  Talea,  id  quod  ab  arbon 
ciditur,  at  in  aolo  depangatur  ac  plastetar; 
which  is  etii  fipom  a  tree,  that  it  may  be  fii 
and  planted  in  the  groiind.~See  r<M.aad/ 

IN-TAIL,  V,  s.     See  En- 

IN-TAMINATED,*  ad,  le,  Umcosti 

-MIN  ATED. — *  fVood, 

IN-TANGIBLE,  ad.    That  may  not 
touched,  or  felt  by  the  teueh. 

It  Intamgibiie;  ttota  L.  In,  priv.,  and  <saf 
ftom  iangere,  to  touch. 

IN-TANGLE,  v.     See  JSa- 

INTEGER,  s.    That  from  which  no 
-QK-hiA,s,ad,  has  been  taken;  all,  or 
-ITY.  whole,  undivided;  uni 

-ALLY.*  unbroken. 

-ALiTY.t         Integrity, — entireness; 
-ANT.t  honesty  or  probity ; 

-ATE,§  V,         ed,    untarnished, 
honesty  or  probity. — ^%Bp,  Taylor.  ♦! 
aker,     tBoyte.     \Souih. 

Fr.  Iniiyr-e;  It.  &  Sp.  -c ;  L.  luUftr,  (hail 
ancient  tagere,  {tang-ere,)  Gr.  Qt^^a,  to 
Integer,  non  tuctut,  cujui  nemo  UHglt,  aut  i 
quicquam ;  unloncked,  no  part  of  which  hai  1 
touched  or  taken.    Re- 

IN-TEGUMENT,  «.   That  which 
infolds,  or  inwraps. 

L.  Integumentum,  quo  aliquld  iM-ttfiiv,\ 
with  which  any  thing  ia  covered. 

IN-TELLECT,  s.     InUUeet,-iSB^sli^ 
-  ION.  the  foculty  of  mind  which,  j 

-iVE.  ceives  or  understands. 

-UAL,  ad,  s,    InietUgent,  —  Perceiving, 

-UALLY. 
-UALITY. 


-UALI8T. 

-IVELY.* 

-LIG-ENT. 

-ENCB. 

-ENCT. 

-EMCER. 

-BHTLY. 

-ENTIAL. 

-IBLB,  ad,  s, 

-IBLY. 
-IBILITY. 
-IBLEME8B. 
-ENCINO,t 

-ENTlARY.t    tHolinsked, 


derstanding;  having  powr< 

abilily  to  understand : 

ing,    skilful,  well-inforBi0i| 

informing,  or  giving 

tion. 

IntetUgenee,  —  undei 

information:    it  is  alio 

(in   opposition   to 

agents)  to  spiritual 

beings,  —  all  spiriti  iott^: 

mind 

Intellection  is  an  oM  wort] 

uncommon   in  Hale^)     . 

Dr.  Campbell   tttn^Br 

revive. —  Warner,  *. 


1 


INT 

ft.l94dleei,'UUfgtni;  It. -ieUtio, -MUgtnU ; 
9Pl  -MM*,  -UUgaUe  /  L.  Intei-UehUt  -Ugeni^  ttom 
MtOhnt,  (ial«r,  between,  and  leyert,  to  choose.) 
Omiflio  nint,  abi  utra  sententia  praettet,  dabituri 
potnt,  iaiv^  M  iJlam  l^mns,  sive  eiigimus, 
am  nrior.  Mm  rem  i»UrUa9rt,  sire  inielUger* 
odian.— rott.  ImUlUgen,  tnen,  meana  to  choose 
hrtvflSB,  to  see  or  pexcefre  the  dlilbrence  between ; 
aidtfais,gsii.toa«e«rpeioeiTe.    Un- 

nr-TEBIPERANCE,  *.  (See  Un-)  In- 
-ixcT.  temperate, — Not  moderated  or 
•ITS.  regnlated  u  tttne,  season,  or 
-AttLT,     circumstances  require;  immo- 

f'-ATumiL  derate,  ezcessire,  unseasonable. 
•ATUU.*    *Boyle. 
ft.  lutamph-^net ;  8p.  -Qneia  ;  It  -anzaj  L. 

\brUmptrmUia, 

•TEMPERATE,*  ad,  .NB8s.t     Inyio- 
[Ife,  unpolluted.— *Par/A«ffia51(icra.  tDojin^. 
L.  /B/«Mrate«,  (in,  priv.,  and  tanerart,  to  vio- 
,  to  poOnte,  to  contaminate.} 

-TEMPESTIYE,*  Af.  Unimefy,un' 
^tT.t  seasonable;  unsuited  to  Hme  and 
t*m.^    season. 

*^ood    *^  Burton,     iHaUt, 
h.  laimfui-if;  It  fr  Sp.  -tfvo ;  L.  Jn-Umpe»liviu, 
>,  uiaeasonable.    SeeTsurEST. 

-TENABLE,  ad.     (Also  Un-)     That 

lot  be  held,  supported,  or  muntained ; 

bj  Shak.  actively, — ^that  cannot  hold. 

^TEND,  9.  (Anciently  also  £n-,  though 

CB.        now  more  usuaUy   In-)      To 

!T.        stretch   or  strain,   and,   cons. 

vr,       to  increase,  to  augment;    to 

stretch  or  direct,  sc  the  mind, 

n,      the  thoughts ;   to  have  or  give 

a  direction  or  course,  (an  in' 

',*sA«.  teni   or    intention,)   a   design, 

SL       purpose,  or  meaning;   to  de- 

SE-LT.  sign,  to  purpose,  to  mean.     To 

haend  is  also  used,  by  our  older 

writers,   as  equivalent   to— to 

attend,  pay  attention  or  regard, 

have  consideration,  8Upertn/«iM^ 


lULT. 


LT. 


». 


•LT. 

InienHoe, — as  equivalent  to  a/> 
ttntwou 
>T*ioir.  Intend-ant,  'Onee,  (properly 
AL.  ^ent,  -ence,)  were  used  as  equi- 
valent to  attend-ra^,  &c. 
Jntenae,  {or  intensive,) — stretch- 
ed or  strained ;  kept  in  a  state 
of  effort  or  exertion ;  of  ear- 
nestness or  anxiety  :  —  unre- 
mitted, or  without  remission  or 
relaxation. 

Intendhnent,  (Spenser,)  —  the 
fledge  acquired  by  attention. 
*eowtr,    iBp.HaU. 

MLMwle9-4rtt  -t^^  inienU;  It  Inten-dere,  -40, 
f  Bp.  >tar,  -de»l4,  -to,  -Hoo;  L.  Inten-dere, 
-MM,  (<■,  and   tendere,   Gr.  T«(ircfv,   to 
)  Super- Un- 

^ENBERED,  oij.    (Alsofn-)    See 

TE. 

(RATED,*  pt.      Darkened, 

*WottMU 

non  L.  /a,  priv.  and  l*ne^a,  darkness. 
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IN-TENERATE,  ».  -ion.      To  soften, 

to  mollify ;  to  render  yielding  or  gracious ; 

to  entender,  (qv.) 

From  L.  In,  and  tener,  tender,  having  no  hard- 
ness or  tenacity. 

INTER-,  L.  pr.  Between,  among.  In 
various  cases,  it  has  the  force  of  an  aug- 
ment Our  old  authors  foUowed  the  Fr. 
and  wrote  Entre  or  Enter, 

INTER,  V.  -MENT.    To  put  in  or  under, 
to  cover  with,  the  earth ;  gen. — to  bury  ; 
to  perform  the  rites  of  buriid  or  sepulture. 
Ft.  Snierr-er;  8p.  -or;  ftom  L.  In,  and  terra, 
the  earth.    Re- Un- 

INTER-ANIMATE,*  ».  To  animate  oi 
inspire  mutually. — *Dotme, 

INTER-ARBORATION,*  *.  App.  to 
— ^The  intermixture  of  the  branches  of  trees 
standing  in  opposite  ranks. — *Brown, 

INTER-BASTATION,*  #.  Fr.  Inter- 
haste, — interbasted,  or  quilted  between. — 
Cot.    See  To  Baste.— 'Dr.  Smith,  (1666.) 

INTER-BRING,*  v.  To  bring  between, 
— ^for  mutual  possession. — *Don$ie. 

INTER<:!ALAR,  ad.      An   intercalary 
-ARY.      verse, — a  verse  said  or  repeated 
-ATE,  t;.  between  others. 
-ATION.  An  intercalary  day  or  month, — ^a 
day  or  month  said  or  declared  to  be  between 
others.     Cons. — 
Inserted,  introduced,  interposed. 
Ft.  Intereal-er, -aire ;  Bp.-ar;  lt.bL.Inter- 
ealare,  to  call  or  say  between.    See  Calehss. 

INTER-CEDE,  v.  To  go  or  come,  to 
-CEDING,  pass  between ;  to  intervene,  to 
-CESSION,  go  or  come  between,  sc  as 
-CE880R.  peace-maker,  reconciler  of  diffe- 
rences; to  mediate,  as  suitor,  for  pardon 
or  grace. 

Vt.  Intereider;  It  ft  L.  Inter-cedere,  to  go  or 
come  between.    Warner  writes  Interee$t,  v. 

INTER-CEPT,  V.  To  take  or  seize, 
-ER.  before  the  end  reached,  or  ob- 

-INO.  jject  attained  ;  to  stop  or  stay 

-ION.  from  proceeding,  to  prevent 

-ciPiENT,*«.  the  progress  ;  gen. — to  stop 
or  stay,  to  hinder  or  obstruct — *  Wiseman. 
Fr.  Interoept-er ;  Sp.  -w  ;   L.  Inter-oipere,   to 
take  between,  so.  beginning  and  end. 

INTER-CHAINED,  pt.  Chained  or  en- 
chained together. 

The  foL  (Shak.)  reads,  —  Interekanged ;  the 
quartos, — Interchained;  and  the  commentators 
have  adopted  the  latter. 

INTER-CHANGE,  ».  *.  {Also  Enter-) 
•ABLE.  To  change  one  with  another,  alter- 
-ABLY.  nately,  mutually ;  to  give  one 
-  iNO.  thmg,  and  take  or  receive  another ; 
-MENT.*  to  move  or  remove  from  one  place 
to  another,  (the  one  to  succeed  the  other 
alternately ;)  to  have  or  cause  a  vicissitude, 
a  mQtat\ou.—*Shak, 

INTER-CIDENCE,#. -cisioN.*  A  cut- 
ting ofl^  a  separation  or  breach  (of  conti- 
nuity,) an  interruption. 
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Holland  uses  hUercidenee  as  equivalent 
to — Incident  or  accident, 

*  Brown,     Bp.  Taylor. 

L.  InftreiHo.     It  &  L.  Tnttreideret  to  cut  be- 
tween (one  point  and  another). 

INTER-CLOUD,*  v.  To  cloud,  or  put 
between,  or  interpose,  a  chad. — ^Daniel, 

INTER-CLUDE,*  v.  -close,*  v.   To  shut 

in  or  within ;  to  stop  or  prevent  the  passage 

out — *Boyle, 

It.  Imterchiudsre ;  L.  lulerel-udere,  -tuum,  to 
shut  within. 

INTER-COLUMNIATION,*  *.     The 

space  between  the  columns  or  pillars. 

^Evelyn. 

8p.  /fi(«fve/iiMtrio  ;  L.  InlereohtmfUum. 

INTER-COMBAT,*  *.  A  fight  between, 
or  among. — *DanieL 

INTER-COMING,**.  A cowi»v between, 
intenrention,  interference. 

*  State  Trial,  1606. 

INTERCOMMON,  v.  (Also  Enter-) 
-M UN-ION.  To  have,  possess,  or  share,  (in 
-ICATE,  t;.  common,)  between  or  among  ; 
-ITT.  as  a  common  meal,  common  pas- 

ture. 
To  have,  or  do,  or  act  in  common  or  in 
community  with  others;  to  do  or  act,  to 
share  or  participate  with  or  among  others, 
or  as  others  do  ;  to  be  in  the  same  state  or 
condition  with  others. 

INTER-COSTAL,  *.  ad.  The  part  be- 
tween the  ribs. 

Ft.  ft  Sp.  IntereoHalt  team  Inter,  and  eottalt 
L.  Cotto,  a  lib. 

INTER-CUR,*  tf.  (Mao  Enter-)  To  run 
-CURRENT,  s,  ad.  between  or  among ;  to  in- 
-cuRRENCE.  tervene,  to  interpose. 

-COURSE.  Intercourse,  —  Course,    or 

way,  or  passage  between  one  and  another ; 
dealing  or  transaction  between  or  among. 
*Wolsey.   SheUon.   Scott. 
Ft.  Bntrteourir  ;  L.  Inter-eurrers,  to  run  be- 
tween. 

INTER-DASHED,*  pf.  Having  AwA**, 
(Le.  lines  struck  or  drawn)  between  or 
among. — *  Cowper. 

INTER-DEAL,*  *.  (Also  Enter-)  A 
deaUng  between  different  parties;  mutual 
or  reciprocal  dealings  or  transactions  ;  a 
coDomunication  or  intercourse. — *  Spenser. 

INTER-DICT,  V.  s,  (Anciently,  also 
-ION.  written  Interdit,  and  EntertUt.)  To 
-ivE.  interpose  a  command,  a  prohibition, 
or  forbiddance ;  cons. — to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 
Fr.  ft  It.  Interd'ire ;  8p  -teir  ;  L.  Inierdieere, 
to  interpose  a  dictum  or  saying,  a  command. 

INTER-ESS,  v.*  «.*  -EST,  V.  s.  To  be  of 
consequence  or  importance ;  to  concern,  to 
involve  the  concerns,  the  good  or  ill;  to 
affect  or  influence ;  to  move  or  engage  the 
feelings  or  affections. 

"Interest  for  the  use  of  money  is  the 
compensation  which  the  borrower  pays  to 
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the  lender,  for  the  profit  which  he  In*  at , 
opportunity  of  making  by  the  nee  of  w  j 
money."— iSlmt^A.    *  Udal  to  Dryden. 

Fr.  Imttms-er  ;  It.  -orv  ;  8p.  -er ;  L.  Ittttr-mt^ , 
to  be  between.    To  imterms  or  wkn«l,  (a  tktl 
V.  Intgrnt.) 

Interest,  the  «.  sayi  8k.— Faenas  ?d 
fenus,  sic  dlctam  quod  iniernt  ejus,  qpi  Asti 
ut  aliquid  lucri  aociplat.    Sis-  Un- 

INTER-FERE,  v.    To  strike  oae 
-ENCE.   another,  against  another;  to 
-INO.      the  way  of  one  another ;  to  in, 
to  oppose,  to  clash,  to  thwart,  to  u 

meddle. 

Fr.  Sntrrferir  ;   L.  Iniwferirt,  to  itrlke 
tween,  to  hack  one  foot  or  leg  against  tk  ' 
as  a  horse  doth. — Mins,     And  Oot— Fr.  i 
/crfr,  to  interehange  some  blows ;  to  strike  e 
at  once,  one  anothw ;  abo,  to  imkrftn^  i 
horse. 

INTER-FLUENT,   ad.     JPlNnv, 

floating,  between  or  amonr. 

L.  Imttrfiuen*,  p. p.  of  Inlsrfum,  to  jtwl 
tween  or  among. 

INTER-FOLIATED,*  ad.lt. 
leaned,  (qv.)  (/oltmn,  a  lea£)— *iiR^ 

INTER-FUSED,  jd.     Poured 
or  among ;  interspersed. 

L.  Inter-fundere,  -fusum,  to  pew 
among. 

INTERIM,  s.     App.  to-llie  tims 
tween,  the  mean  time. 

L.  Interim,  which  YoM.  thSnki  mar 
earn,  L  e.  rem. 

INTERIOR,  ad.  s.    Inward,  tow**] 
-lORLY.    middle  or  centre. 

-NAL.        Fr.  Jntfrj-Mir;  It.-«r«;  Spwft] 
-NALLT.    ierior.    tr.  Imtem-e;  Itk^^ 
Intemus,  from  Interui,  iawitB. 

INTER-JACENT,  ad.  -erct. 
between  or  among ;  placed  or  situiml 

tween  or  among. 

.  L.  Interieeens,  p.p.  of  Interjeem,  ti 
tween. 

INTER-JANGLE,*  «.    To  mike  »J 
sonant,  discordant  noise,  one  with 
to  talk  or  chatter  nobily.— *i>«nf^ 

INTER-JECT,  V.  -ion.     To 
cast,  to  put  or  place,  between  or 
to  introduce  haatily,  to  rush  bei»e»»^ 
FT.  Interieeter ;  L.  Interjieere,  to  Ihrewr 
or  among. 

INTER-JOIN,' ».    To  join  betwci^ 
among ;  one  with  another.—  Skek. 

INTER-KNOWLEDGE,*  * 

ledge,  hetween  or  among ;  f*"**"* 
or  among,  in  common-—  Bp.  BmL 

INTER-LACE,  r-   (AlsoJSsAM^fi 
the  Fr. "  Entrelasser,  to  fold,  pWi 
or  entangle  one  within  another ;  '^  •ji 
or  thrust  in,  between,  or  81000;* 

INTER-LARD,  i».    Tolsyto^J 
to  season,  or  dress,  or  inteiaiU^ 
gen.— to  lay  in  between  or  iama9V 
tcrmix.     Fr.  Entrehtrder, 
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INTKR-LAY,*  r.    To  lay  in  between  or 
imong. — *DameL 

Iirr£R-L£AV£,  V.  To  lay  leaves  (sc 
ofptper)  in  or  between ;  to  interfoliate. 

INT£R-LIB£LrN6,*  &      An   inter- 
dMoge  cfUbel ;  Hbel  in  return  for  UbeL 
*BaeinL 

INTER-LINE,  e.  To  place  or  put,  to 
-B41.  drair  Imet  between  ;    to  in- 

•*MikYf9d.s^  teohe,  to  write  Snes  between, 
■^unr.       se.  other  Unet. 

•Unow.        Tr.  Snireligmeri  lU  InUrliueare  f 
.  -Wfl^  Sp.  Snirtlimear. 

ER^LINK,  e.     To  connect  one  with 
iBother,  (aa  the  links  of  a  chain.) 

ER-LOCUTION,  s,     A  speaking 

QL  between  or  among,  one  another ; 

«etT.  between  or  among  different  persons; 

4M  after  another  ;    talk  or  conversation, 

*logiie. 

htsrheutwry, — (sc  decree  or  judgment,) 

partial ;  not  finally  or  wholly 

SR-LOPE,  V.     To  come  in  between ; 

to  intrude,  to  invade. 

InkrUpen  {say  Sk.)  are  tnden  who 

"  thdi  tiade  eontianr  to  tbe  laws  of  mer- 

I ;  ton  th«  L.  pr.  Inter,  and  D.  Loopen^ 

inn;  tluMe  who  nm  in  bstwetn,  and  iateroept 

'^•ooaBCiM  of  oClien. 

rLUDE,  f.  -ER.  Something  played 
KB,  (se.  the  parta  of  the  regular  drama, 
|tmaia  or  principal  entertainment) 
L  lshr4m&tn,  to  play  betwoen. 

rER-LUENCY,*  s.     A  washing,  a 
feg  between. — *UaU. 
']*Jsltr4naUf  from  JmUr^usre,  to  wash  Iw- 

-LUNAK,  a<iL  -T.     The  season 
■MS  the  going  out  of  the  old,  and  the 
^  ring  in  of  the  new  moan. 
ML  UUrlunairt. 

t-MARRY,  V.  -lAOB.     To  wuary 
jj*«d  between  or  among,   (sc  families 
oeh  other.) 

t-MEDDLE,ff.    (Also  anciently 
Enter,  qv.) 

Fr.  Entremesler, — to  intermix, 

•«.*  to  intermingle,  to  interdeal ;  to 

or  mingle  among,  (sc.  other  people 

weir  conoems ;)  to  busy  or  be  busy 

^tts  concerns  of  others.— VwA«r. 

t-MEDI ATE,  9.  ttf.    Inthesiui- 

dle,  between,  or  among  others ;  be* 

tween  two  points,  sc.  of  time  or 

>psce ;  standing,  lying,  or  coming 

between,  interposing. — ^Cudworih, 

£557**^'  !*•■«*>/  8p-«;  T^Inter-me- 
^1  MMfc,  htiween  or  among  others. 

^BR.MENT10N,»  •.     To  mention 
"1*  or  between ;   to  include,  to  intro- 
>  tbe  mentioo.— *H:  Ortatsttme, 
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INTER-MESS,  9.  App.  met.  by  Evelyn 
to  some  little  publications  as  services  or 
offerings  to  the  public  to  refresh  and 
amuse.    See  Emtbemusb. — *Hal$, 

INTER-MIGRATION,^  *.  Motion 
from  one  dwelling-place  to  another,  so  as 
to  interchange  dwelling-places. 

From  InUr,  and  migration^  from  migraret  alum, 
to  mi^ale,  to  move,  (from  one  dweUlog-piace  to 
another.) 

INTERMINABLE,  ad.     That  cannot 
-ABLT.      be  bounded,  limited,  or  ended; 
-ATE.        boundless,  illimitable,  endless. 
-ATED.      *Bp.  Taylor. 

-ED.  Ft.  Interminif   IL  -abUs;   Bp.-abte; 

-ATIOK.*  ^  ^nterwUnaint. 

INTER-MINATED,'  pt.  -AxioN.t 
Threatened,  menaced. 

""Bp.  HaU.     ^Bp.  Taylor. 

L.  Iniet'^Hinaius,  from  inin^-aUnuri :  inter  is 
emphaticaL 

INTER-MINED,*  pfc  Intermixed  with 
mines. — *Drayton» 

INTER-MINGLE,  v.  To  mix  or  blend 
one  with  another ;  to  intermix. 

INTER-MIT,  VI  To  cause  to  go  between, 
-T-BNT,adL  (sc  so  as  to  stand  in  the  way,) 
-DTOiiY.  and,  cons.,  to  stop  or  stay,  to 
*Mi8s-xoN.  interrupt,  to  discontinue,  to 
-IVE.  delay  or  cease  awhile. 

Rr.  SntrewuUre;  It  Inter-metters ;  Bp.  -mitir  ; 
L.  Inter-mittere. 

INTER-MIX,  9.  To  mingle  or  blend 
-T-ioN.  one  withm  another ;  to  inter- 
-UBE.         mingle. 

L.  Intir-misc'^re,  to  mim  between  or  among 
others;  to Mtfc together.    Un- 

INTER-MUNDANE,  ad.     "The  vast 

distance  between  these  great  bodies,  (f.  e. 

between  the  sun  and   planets  and  fixed 

stars,)"  are  called  intermundams  spaces. — 

Locke. 

L.  Iniermundia,  the  space  between  different 
worlds. 

INXER-MUTUAL,«i.  -lt.  Reciprocal 
or  alternate. 

From  ItUer,  and  mnttialj  (qv.)  L.  MwtuuM,  re- 
ciprocal or  alternate.  The  te<«r,  pref.  ean  only  be 
A>r  the  sake  of  emphasis.    See  IvTaavBCivB. 

INTERNAL.    See  Interior. 

INTER-NATIONAL,  od   Pertaining  to 
that — which  is  between  nations ;  to  the  in- 
tercourse of,  the  dealings  between  nations, 
(^inter  nationes.) 
A  modem  word  in  established  use. 

INTER-NECINE,  ad.  -nkciom.*  Aim- 
ing  at  the  utter  destruction  of  each  other. 

^Hale. 

L.  IniemseinMs.  or  intemeeivus  ;  from  inter, 
and  necare,  to  kill;  A,&Bn^ee-an,  Inter  vim 
augendl  habet.  (See  Vote.)  Intemeeioeum  bel- 
him ;  bellnm  pettlfemm,  eapltale,  ezltloeum ; 
deadly  and  deetruotive  war. 

INTER-NECTION,*  s.     A    iaatening 
together ;  a  conjunction. — *  W.  Motmtague. 
L.  Tnter-neeUre,  to  knit,  to  bind,  to  futen 
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INTER-NODIAL,  ad.  le.  Inier-iiodot. 
"  The  nUer-nodial  parts  of  Tegetebles,  are 
the  tpacei  between  the  joynts." — Brown. 

INTER-NUNCIO, «.  -nuncb.  One  who 
bears  lUws  between  or  among,  from  one  to 
another ;    a  messenger  between  different 

parties. 
It,  InUrntn^io;  8p. -cio;  L.  Internmneiut, 

INTER-PAIiE,*  V.  To  place  pales  be- 
tween; to  interlace  with  pales;  gen. — ^to 
interlace.     See  Impale.— *5r«Mfe. 

INTER-PAUSE,*  *.  A  pause  or  cessa- 
tion between. — 'Daniel. 

INTER-PELL,*  or-PBAL,t ».  -pellation. 

To  interrupt  any  one  speaking;  gen. — to 

interrupt ;  cons. — to  interfere,  to  intercede. 

InUrpeUatum  is  not  uncommon   in   old 

divines.    *B.  Jonstm.    ^H.  More. 

Pr.  Inierp^-Ur  ;  8p.  -«r ;  It.  -kutivne  ;  L.  Jnttr- 
ptitare,  to  hiteirapt  any  one  speaking. 

INTER-PLACE,*  v.  To  place,  to  put, 
between  or  among. — *DanieL 

INTER-PLANET  ARY,*  aA  Spaces— 
between  the  planets.— *  Boyle. 

INTER-PLEDGE,  v.  To  plight^  offer, 
or  gire  surety  between ;  or  one  with,  or  to, 
another. 

INTER-POINT,*  V.  To  place  or  insert 
points  or  marks,  sc.  of  pause  or  stop ;  to 
mterpause. — *DameL 

INTER-POLATE,  t>.  -ion.  To  mter- 
polate  is,  cons. — ^To  introduce  or  insert  any 
-thing  new ;  to  have  any  thing  new  inserted  or 
introduced;  also,  (as  in  Hale)  to  renew,  to 
repeat  at  intervals,  (sc.  by  new  acts  or  mo- 
tions.) "  Though  the  world  might  be 
eternal,  the  alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  those 
rocks  might  be  eternally  continued,  but 

interpohtedJ* 

CoL  explains  ^.Interpolation,  a  poOshing, 
scouring,  furbishing,  new  dressing  of  thmgs. 

8p.IiiteriN)tor;  It.  b  L.  Imlerpolare,  qi.  inUr- 
poliri ;  to  inUrpolUk,  (qv.)  to  introduce  a  polish  or 
cleansing;  to  cleanie  anew. 

INTER-POLISH,*  v.    To  give  or  intro- 
duce a  new  poUsh.-^* Milton. 
L.  InUr-polare,  qd.  -poUrs.    See  Ivtsktolats 

INTER-POSE,  V.  s.     To  put  or  place 
-AL.  between  or  among;  to  come  or 

-ER.  go  between  or  among ;  to  inter- 

-ITION.       cede,  to  intervene. 
-URE.         "  She  wold  interpone  her  autho- 
.poNE,*v.  nty."-~Wolsey,    to    Hen.  VIII. 
-PONBNT.t  1527.     *Wolsey.    ^Heywood. 

Ft,  Inler-pottr  ;  It. -porre;  8]^.  EtUrtponer  ;  L. 
Inter-ponert,  -poHtum,  to  put  or  place  between  or 
among. 

INTER-PRET,  v.  To  explain,  to  ex- 
-ATioN.  pound ;  to  declare,  to  make 
-ATIVB.  Known ;  to  make  clear  or  intel- 
-ATiVBLT.  llgible;  to  translate  an  unknown 
-ER.  into  a  known  language  ;   un- 

.ATE,*«.      known,  into  known  signs;  to 
-ABLB.t       decipher. 

*  Barnes.   Cheke.    ^Selden, 
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Pr.  InUrprHsr  :  It  -«r«  ;  8p.«cr;  L.  Jalv. 

pretari.  Of  unoertain  etymoloKy.— See  Voss.  (d. 
Prttari,  flrom  Gr.  npaTT-e*!-.)  L.  ImUrptes,  tm 
who  aeUd  between,  an  intennodiate  agent,  ina^ 
bosiness ;  afterwards,  in  explaining  the  lawyihfe 
or  Intention,  fte.    Un- 

INTER-PRISE,  L  e.  Enterpriee,  (qv.) 

INTER-PUNCTION.*      See 

POINT. — *Bp.  Taylor. 
From  L.InSerpumgere,  -prntdtim. 

INTER-REIGN,*.     As  the  Pr. 

-REo-EMT.   reg««,— the  space  or   go 

-ENCY.         ment   between   the    death 

-NUM.  deposition  of  one  prince 

the  entrance  or  election  of  another. 

Also  between  the  cessation  of  one^  and 

establishment  of  another,  govermne&L 

Sk.  had  only  seen  this  word  (t 

in  the  Dictionaries.     It  is  used  by 

and  very  freely   by   our    old 

Holland. 

Fr.  InUrreyn^  ;  It.  -o  /  L.  luterregmmm, 
and  rsgnuMt  ftom  rsyertf  to  rule  or  govara.) 

INTER-ROGATE, ». ».    To 

-ION.  to  ask,  to  inquire  or  make 

-IVE,  ai2.«.  quiry,  to  question,  to  put  or 

-IVELT.       questions. 

-OR.  Interrogatory,    (in    Eng. 

-ORT.         proceedings,)  is  osually  i 

a  written  question,  in  distinction  to 

tions  put  vhd  voce. 

Fr.  Interrog^tur  ;  Sp.  'Or ;  It.  k  I^  /i 
to  seek  after. 

INTER-RUPT, ».   To  break  in 
-EDLT.   (so  as  to  stand  in  the  way,) 
-ER.       thus,  to  withstand  or  stop  dbe 
-ION.      gress,  to  destroy  the  oon ' 
to  hinder  from  proceeding  or  con_ 
Vt.  Interromp-re !  Sp. -«• ;  It.  •«f«,  to 
between.    Un- 

INTER-SECT,  v.  -ion.    To  cut 
one  by  another;   to  out  across,  to 
each  other.  L.  Inter'secare,  to  cut 

INTER-SERTION.    See  Insert. 
*Bp.HaU.   W.Motmtague.    L. 

INTER-SET,*  V.    To  set,  put,  or 
between  or  among. — *I>anieL 

INTER-SHOCK,**.    To«ft4id^or 

(subaud. — ^violently)  one  with  anothov 
tually.— *jDan»«/. 

INTER-SOUR,*  •.    To  mix 

*Da>deL 

INTER-SPACE,**.    The 


tance  between. — *  Brown. 

INTER-SPERSE,  v.  -ion.    To 
or  sprinkle  between  or  among;  ^ 
place  in  a  scattered,  severed,  sepsatR^ 
or  manner  among  other  things. 

L.  InUT'sperg^rs,  -tpntmih  to 
or  among. 

INTER-SPIRATION,  •.     Bf^'i 
(who  uses  this  word)  seems  to 
An  tiuptratlofi  at  mlervaifc  Sm 


IKT 
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INTER-STELLAR,  s.  The  space,  the 
sky, — between  or  among  the  aiar$  {stella). 

IKTER-STICE,  f.  Space  stmdmg  or 
-mT-iAL.  situate  between  ;  space  or 
-ION.*  time  intervening. — *Gower. 

Vt.  latersiirc* ;  iL-xio;  Bp.-eio;  lj.lHUr-«U- 
Ham,  wfmst,  siandHu  between,  (uiter,  and  sto, 

IKTER-TAIN,  «.  Also  ancienUy,  and 
now  usttallj,  written  Enter' 

INTER-TALK,*  v.      To  taik  or  hold 
ta&  or  oQnversation  one  with  another. 
*C«arev, 

INTER/TANGLE,*  v.  To  tie,  to  bind 
one  with  another ;  to  involve  or  infold  one 
with  another. — 'Btau,  4*  J*. 

OmER-TEXTURE,  s.  An  interweav- 
ii^,  a  weaving,  or  infolding,  or  inwrapping 
ooe  thing  around  another. 

INTER-TURBER,*  «.  Interrupter,  dis- 
tSTber.— •JSTew.  FIJI,  to  Wyatt. 

INTER-TWINE,  v.  To  twine,  twist, 
wiesthe,  or  fold  between  or  among. 

INTER-rWISTED,  oA  TwUt;  le, 
tmieei,  ttric^d,  twist. 

'INTER-YAL,  «.  App.  gen.  to— The 
qMoe  between,  time  between ;  any  points 
{h  tptxe  or  time;)  intermediate  distance, 
&taaoe  between;    pause,  cessation,   res- 

ft.  Jnter-vmtte ;  It  -voUq;  Sp.  -valo:  L.  InUr- 
mUiiv.    The  space  between  the  stakes  fixed  In 
^eslfma  or  wall  of  a  camp. 

pNTER-VEINED,'  pt.      Interlined  as 
\  «ith  M»tf.—*3ft7i<m. 

INTER-VENE,  #.  v.  To  come  between 
-vsmtRT.  or  among;  to  interpose,  to 
-vranoH.  intercede. — *Hale,  ^Chapman. 
•vmEHCE.*  Tft.  ic  8p.  Intervenrir ;  It.  &  L.  I%- 
•vorr  f  9  ter-9emire,  to  oome  between  or 
'  among. 

INTER-VERT,*  r.  To  turn  another  way; 
**  to  eoovey,  or  torn  the  wrong  way ;  hence, 
to  porioin."— CM.    *HoUand,    Sonth. 
ft-/sftipei'ltr;  L.  Inltrvtrtert,  to  turn  between 


INTER-VIEW,*.  (Also anciently JSn/er.) 
A  new  or  visit  between  or  among  persons. 
Hall,  the  chronicler,  uses  Enteriieu  as  a  p. 
Fr.  S'mirwoir,  to  behold  or  visit  one  another. 

INTER-VISITING,*  pL  A  going  to 
•ee  eaoh  other ;  a  tniUing  one  with  another. 

L  Inteft  and  viMare,  to  see  or  go  to  see  fte> 
fSMily,  ftom  FUtrt,  to  see  or  go  to  see. 

INTER-VOLVE,  •.  To  roU  between  or 
•nMmg,  to  roll  different  things  among  them- 
mH«s.    L.  Intervohere. 

'INTER-WEAVE,  o.-iNa.  (Mao  Enter-) 
To  iAtanaix  by  weanng  among;  to  inter- 
hot,  to  intermingle  the  texture. 
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INTER-WISH,*  V.    To  wish  mutually. 
*Ihnne. 

INTER-WORKING,*.  A  wor*m^  be- 
tween ;  mutual  working,  or  endeavour. 

INTER-WORLDS,*  *.  Worlds  within 
or  among  worlds. — *HoUand. 

INTER-WOUNDING,*  orf.  Wounding 
each  other,  mutually. — *Daniek 

INTER-WREATHED,*  p/.    Wreathed, 
twisted,  or  twined  among ;  intertwined. 
*Lovelaee. 

IN-TESTATE,  *.     Without  making  or 

-ACY.      having  made  a  will,  or  instrument 

-ABLE,    in  writing,  testifying  the  will. 

Fr.  I»te$i-ot ;  It.  -ato;  Bp.  -ado;  L.  Inntettalnt, 
See  TxsTAXsvT. 

INTESTINE,  ad,  s.  -al.  Inward,  in- 
ternal; within,  (sc.  a  kingdom  or  state, 
&c.)  and,  cons.,  domestic.  The  *.  is  app. 
to— 

The  interior  passages  of  the  body;  the 
intrails,  bowels,  guts. 

Fr.  Intesi-in;  It.  ft  Sp.  -dno;  L.  iHtuiinus,  in- 
ward, Internal,  from  Intus,  within. 

IN-THIRST,  V.    To  be  or  cause  to  be 
dry  or  thirsty,  or  desirous  to  drink. 
*Ep.  HalL 

IN-THRALL,  o.    (Also  En-)    Un- 

IN-THRONE,«.  (AlsoEn-)  InLeland 
is  a  minute  account  of  the  isUhronixation 
of  Abp.  Warham,  an.  1504. 

IN-TICE,  V,  Anciently  also,  and  now 
more  commonly,  £»- 

INTIMATE,  ad.  o.  As  now  most  gen. 
-ATELY.  U)p.  to  intimate  is, — 
-ACY.  To  disclose,  to  signify,  (the  inmost 
-ATION.  or  secret  dioughts  or  purposes,) 
Intime.*  by  hints  or  insinuations ;  to  sig- 
nify by  slight  mention,  to  hint,  to  insiniiate. 

As  in  Hall  and  Spenser,  to  disclose  or 
impart ;  to  make  known,  to  manifest.  **  He 
incotinent  dyd  proclayme  and  hUimate  open 
warre."— Ha/2.  "  He  sought  to  intimate 
his  inward  g^efe;" — Spenser. 

Intimate,  ad. — inmost ;  (met)  familiar  or 
acquainted  with,  admitted  to,  our  inmost 
thoughts  or  feelings,  our  private  concerns. 

""Digby. 

Fr.  InUmrtr;  It.  •ars;  Sp.  -or;  L.  InUmarSt 
from  Intimus ;  inUmoi  axiimi  sensus  aperire,  pate- 
racere ;  to  open  or  disclose  the  inmost  feelings  or 
thoughts. 

IN-TIMIDATE,  v.  -ion.     Fr.  IntinUder, 

— to  fear,  (cause  to  fear,)  to  skare,  terrify, 

affiightr— Co/. 

Vt.  Inlimtd-er;  It.-<rs;  Sp.  Hsr, In,  aniUmtdm; 
L.  from  Timertt  to  fear. 

INTIRE,  ad.  (Also,  and  perhaps  more 
commonly,  En-)    See  Inteoee. 

IN-TITLE,  or  -ule,  v.    Also  En- 

-LXMO.      -ILLATION.* — *UdaL 


INT 


INT 


IN-TO,  jpr.  This  pr.  is  expressed  by  Wil- 
kina,  in  his  Diagram,  as  moving  inwards, 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre. 
See  In. 

IN-TOLEBABLE,  ad.  (Also  Un-)  That 

-ABLY.  cannot  or  may  not  be  borne  or 

-ANT,  ad,  9.   suffered,  supported,  sustained, 

-ANCE.  or  endured;   insufferable,  in- 

-ATiNO,  odL   supportable. 

Fr.  8c  8p.  IiUol-erabUi  It  -leraMU;  Ihln-Mtrth 
bilU,  that  maynot  be  borne. 

IN-TOMB,  ».    AlsoJBu- 

IN-TONE,*  0.  To  shout  aloud,  to  raise 
-ATE.  the  voice  to  a  high  pitch  (in  q>eak- 
-ATioN.   ing  or  singing). 

Intonation  is  app.  to  the  tune,  musical 
inflexion,  rise  and  £ill  of  the  Toioe. — *Pope. 
Fr.  Inton-aiion;  It  ft  L.  In-Umar*,  to  stretch — 
the  voice. 

IN-TORTED,*  V,  To  twist,  to  wrest,  to 
writhe. — *Pope.    L.  Intor-quere,  -tunu 

IN-TOXICATE,  ad,  v.  -ion.  To  deprive 
of  reason  or  understanding,  of  the  sound 

■senses,  (subaud.  with  strong  drink;)  and, 

thus,  to  inebriate,  to  cause  to  be,  or  make, 

drunken,  (met  with  any  strong  fSseling,) 

and,  thus,  to  infatuate. 

The  It.  Intosgietwe  ia,  to  poison,  tnax  In,  and 
L.  Togieutn^  which  tome  derive  from  Taanu,  the 
yew,  and  others  from  Gr.  Tofov,  a  bow;  hecatiae 
app.  to  a  something  with  which  arrow*,  (from  a 
hov)  were  poisoned. 

IK-TRACTABLE,  ad,  -ability.  (Also 
27n-)  That  cannot  be  drawn  along;  that 
cannot  be  managed,  guided,  or  governed; 
unmanageable,  ungovernable ;  obstinate, 
stubborn,  perverse. 

Bacon  uses  intractile  in  opposition  to 
tractile,  (qv.) 

Fr.  b  Sp.  In-traetabU;  It.  'tratabUe;  L.  In- 
traetabUU. 

IN-TRAIIi,  «.  V.  Also,  and  now  more 
com.  fin- 

INTRANCE,»#.  i.e.  Entrance,  iqr.) 
*Bible,  an,  1551. 

IN-TRANCE,  V.  Also,  and  more  com.  En- 

IN-TRANQTHLLITY,*  #.  Inquietude, 
restlessness,  disturbance. — *Sir  W,  Ten^. 

IN-TRANS6RESSIBLE,*  ad.  That 
cannot  be  passed. — *H6Uand, 

L,  Tram-predl,  sfrettum,  to  pass  over  or  bcTond, 
trattf,  and  gredi,  to  go  or  pass. 

IN-TRANSITIVE,  fld.  .lY.  That  can- 
not or  may  not  go  or  pass  over. 

IN-TRANSMUTABLE,  «i  That  can- 
not be  changed,  unchangeable.  See  Im- 
mutable. 

IN-TRAP,  V,  (Abo  Bn-)  To  catch,  to 
apprehend,  to  seize  in  a  trap  or  snare,  to 
insnare,  to  catch  or  take  by  guile ;  to  in- 
veigle, to  entangle. 
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IN-TREASURE.    Seefbi- 

IN-TREAT.    Also  JB»- (qv.) 

IN-TRENCH,  V,  (Also  Bn-)  To  en- 
-MENT.  viron  widi,  to  lodge  in  tremdiee,  fD 
-ANT.*  surround  with,  inclose  in,  to  ftr- 
tify  with  trenches,  with  ditches,  wiUi  earth, 
&C.  cut  or  dug  out,  and  thrown  up.  Alaob 
to  cut  or  carve  out,  s&  the  property  or  iSffA 
of  another ;  to  cut  into  it ;  an^  thua,  to  en- 
croach, to  trespass  upon. — *J^ak. 

IN-TREPID,  ad.  Without  trembliBf ; 
-ITY.    firm,  resolute,  daring,  bold,  feailcas. 

-LY.      F^.  Iniripi'de;  It.  ft  So.  -do;  L-  /alrspM] 
Am,  {In,  |MrIv.  and  tnfi^u,  inm  Tnp6dmr%  it 

tremble.) 

IN-TRICATE,  ad,  v.     To  entangle,  te 

-ATELY.       perplex,  to  involve,  to  inwva^ 

-ATENES8.    Intryke  is  also  written  JEslndl^ 

-ACY.  (qv.)    And  see  Trick.     "Ts 

-ATION.        involue  and  intryke  the  mattec" 

-ATlNflb       < — Sir  T.  Mere, 

Fr.  Iniri-quer  ;  It  -fare  ;  Sp.  -««r  /   a 
sunt  intricere^  pro  t«p€idfr«;  et  extriem*  peB( 
pediTM.    (See  Eztricatc,  and  lavanHUB.) 
e«;  Or.  TiMxcff*  hairs;  gen.  any  inl 
Un- 

INTRI6UE,  9.  s.  -EE.     To  entangle;, 
perplex,  to  involve;   to  carry  on 
plots    or   concealed    dwrigns,    pImm» 
schemes. 

"  It  doth  perplex  and  imtrigme  Om 
course  of  our  nature." — SeeiL 

**  It  will  not  give  us  a  foil  prospect  eft 

the  imtrigues  of  our  nature."— -fiUs. 

Fr.  Intriguer f  which  Men.  derivea  ftosn  £.< 
trie-ore,  to  iniricatef  (qv.)  and  he  is  ua^ 
right,  though  Lje,  after  Hiekea,  would  ntir  111 
the  same  origin  as  the  Eog.  Truet,  i.  e.  the , 
Triws-ian,   ftoia.  Go.  Trau-ans  A.  8.  Tt* 
fidem  habere,  fidem  dare,  to  fUgM  oaals 
Intrine  (so  written)  Is  comparative 
See  IxTucATX. 

INTRINSIC,  oJ.   Inward,  internal;^ 

~\L,ad,s.  taining  or  belonging  to  tin 

-ALLY.       ward  or  internal  qaa]ities« 

-ATE.         essentisl,  the  substantial 

ties,  the  qualities  constituting  the 

the  thing ;  and,  hence,  essential, 

Intrince,  (in  Shak.)  and  h 

inwardly  wrought,  closely  tied. 

Fr.  Intrin^sique;  It  ft  Sp.  -^ieo;  L. 
1.  e.  MciM  interna,  (Toss)  qua  «0e««  notat^J 
prope,  secttDdum ;  near  to,  ekne  to,  se.  Ot  f 
or  iaward  parta. 

INTRODUCE,  o.    To  lead  or  bring] 
-MBNT.*       to  bring  into  (nottoe,  t» 
-ER.  knowledge  of,  to  an 

-DUCT-ION.  ance  with.)— *if ij/oa. 

-rVB,  Fr.   Inirv-dulrt;    It    _        . 

-OR.  Hlueir ;  L.  Introimeere,  to  kaf 

-ORY.  ^  within.     UiK 


INTRO-MIT,  V.  -MISSION.     To 
let   in  or  within,  to  allow  or 
enter. 

In  Hackluyt,  ("  And  if  it  shaB 
&c.  to  be  in  any  citie,  &e.  v^eiessii 
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INV 

auj  sot  IspfiiUy  nilr0-im7  or  intenneddle^ 
&C.")  and  the  S& — quasi  tn  rem  se  iri7- 
fayvi  to  intsnneddle.     See  Jameson, 
L  luff  miUere;  to  wnd  or  let  to. 

INTRCNEIECEPTION,*  #.    Anioward 
tikiag  or  rteeptioH  /  a  reception  inward  or 

JNTRO-SFECTION/  «.     A  looking 

fidiin ;  an  inward  view. — *Haie.  Dryden, 
L,  Iatr9-^fie$re, 

LOVENIENT,*  ad.      Coming  in 
'  «r  wxibin. — *Broum. 

•VERT*  9.  ^▼EHsioN.t    To  torn 
kvaidb— *CiNP)Mr.    iQmardian, 

-TRUDJB,  ff.    To  thnut  in,  to  push  in, 
ac.  where  not  asked  or  desired ; 
'VLVf-tCfK.  to  force  an  entry  or  way  in, 
«ffx.  unasked  or  miinyited;   to  en- 

croach. 
L/»-*vAf»,  -Inumm,  to  Ihruti  in. 

C-TRUNK,*  9.    To  encase,  to  enwrap. 

(-mUST,*.    Also  Em- 

hrVmOS,  s.    A  looking  into,  an  in- 

l*ni.      speotion,  an  insight;  insight,  sc. 

\.t.  inmiediAte,  instant ; — widioat  fiir- 

[Aer  tboi^t  or  exunination.    "  If  we  will 

on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we 

find,  that  sometimes  the  mind  per- 

[tm  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 

ideas  immediately  by  themseWes,  with- 

the  intenrention  of  any  other :  and  this, 

^tUnk,  WB  may  eaU  mtuHive  knowledge." 

^iMMHft  It  fr  8p.  -ivQ,  fton  L.  In-tueri, 
"  i,  to  look  Into. 

[ESCENCE,*  t.  -y.t     A  swell- 
f;  an  enlargement  or  increase. 
'S,  Joknean.     ^  Brown, 
ft. lutwmuetne* ;  Im  In-iumeKena,  p.p.  ot In- 
rf,  totweU. 

-TUMULATE,*  «.  To  pUce  or  de- 
Ht  vithin  a  tomh,  in  a  grave ;  to  inter 
iahnme,  to  bury. — *K  Hall.    Stow, 

^TlJR6£8C£KCE,f.  Used  by  Brown 

['•s  equTalent  to— /nAfSMscrace. 

rSE,*  «.    A  bruise. — *J^fenter. 

4, «.    Also  En- 

PI^YADE, «.  To  go  in  or  into,  (sob.  as  an 
'*iL  enemy ;)  to  assail  or  assault,  to 
pn-MOM.  attack. 

'■■^         Pr.  J«ra<r-«r;  It.  -ert;  Sp.  '4rj  L.  In- 
voden,  to  go  in.    Un- 

rYALID,  ad,  $,  Unsound,  infirm,  weak ; 
■  "^^       of  no  force  or  efficacy ;  forceless, 
*An*».  inefficient 

•ninm,^  The  t,  is  usually  app.  to  persons 
•  an  misound  state  of  body,  unhealthy. 

Bwnet.  S,  Johnson,     ^ Burke. 
.    M»w«*<r,  -«;  It.  -art,  -o;  Sp.  -ar,  -o ;  L. 
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IN-VALUED,*  ad:  (Also  17»-)  Invalned, 
-ABLE.  — Much  valued,  highly  prized, 

-ABLY.  esteemed  highly,  or  to  be  of 

-ABLENESS.  great  worth. 

Invaluable, — That  may  or  should  be  much 
valued,  or  (in,  priv. ;  also  written  tin,)  that 
cannot  be  valued i  i.  a.-  of  too  much  worth  to 
have  a  value  or  price  set  upon  it;  inesti- 
mable.— *Drajfton, 

We  hare  our  Bug.  word  VtUue,  through  the  Fr. 
Faloir,  valu»;  It.  Falere,  valore ;  trom  the  L. 
Fatere,  (see  Ihyalid  ;)  and  the  OM  Eng.  Invalue, 
from  imvalere,  {in  used  emph.)  Upon  this  v.  the 
ad.  invaluable  may  have  been  fonned  i  or  it  may 
be  compounded  of  in,  priv.  and  valuable. 

IN-VARIABLE,  ad.     (Also  Un-)    Un- 

-ABLY.         alterable,    unchangeable,    im- 

-ABLENESS.  mutable;  that  cannot  be  altered 

-ABILITY,     or  changed.      Actively, — that 

-ED.  does  not  alter  or  change ;  steady 

or  steadfast ;  constant 
Fr.  b  Sp.  Invaria-ble;  It. -bile. 

IN-VEIGH,  V.  (Sometimes  En-)  To 
-ER.  invade,   to  attack  or  as- 

-INO.  sail,  sc.  with  opprobrious 

-VECT-XYE,  ad,  s,  language,  with  adverse 
-IVELY.  censures,  with  railing,  re-, 

viling,  upbraiding,  or  reproach;  to  rail, 
revile,  upbraid,  or  reproach. 

Fr.  laveet-iver,  -ive;  Sp.  -ivar,  -iva;  It  Invet' 
Uva;  L.  In-vekere^  invectum,  to  carry  against,  to 
bear  against. 

IN-VEIGLE,  V,  (Sometimes  En-)  In- 
>ER.  veigle  (according  to  Jun.  and  Sk.) 
-MENT.  will  mean,  —  to  blind  the  eyes; 
met  the  mind ;  and,  thus,  to  misleac^  to 
seduce,  to  delude,  to  allure,  to  entice. 
Equivalent  to  the  vulgar  £ug.  expression, 
"  To  throw  dust  in  the  eyes."   Otherwise — 

To  be^ut^,  to  draw  astray,  to  mislead,  &c. 

Serenius  derives  firom  the  Ger.  Wieglen;  Sir. 
Upwiglia;  a  frequentative  of  the  M.  Go.  Wag-ian, 
ezdtare,  to  excite,  to  move.  Ihre,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  the  8w.  word  may  be  from  the  Eng.  It  may 
be,  and  probably  is,  formed  upon  the  A.8.  Wiglian, 
to  beguile. — But  Jun.  and  Sk.  believe  that  Inveigle 
is  from  the  Fr.  Jveugle,  {ab  veulo,)  blind ;  aveugler, 
to  blind,  hoodwink,  deprive  of  eyes  or  dght 

IN-VEIL,*  V.  To  cover  with  a  veU ;  gen. 
to  cover,  to  conceal. — *Ikmiel,  Browne, 

INVELOPE,  i;.  -MENT.     (Also  En,  qv.) 

To  roll,  or  fold  in,  or  inooilioe  ;  to  infold,  to 

inwrap,  to  inclose,  to  surround,  to  cover 

round  or  over. 
Fr.  Enveloper ;  L.  Involvere,  to  roll  in  or  involve. 

IN-VENDIBILITY,*  *.  Not  being  able 
to  be  sold ;  unsaleable  state. — *Brome, 

IN-VENOM,  V.  Also,  and  now,  perhaps, 
more  commonly,  JSn- 

IN-VENT,  9.     To  invent  is— as  the  Fr. 

-ER,  or  -OR.  Inventer,  **  To  invent;  to  find 
-FUL«  or  spy  out  I  to  devise,  forge, 

-ISLE.  contrive,  imagine,  feign,  sur- 

-lOM.  mise."     Or  rather  thus : — 

-IVE.  To  come  to,  and,  thus,  to  find ; 

-ORY,  s,  V.  to  come  to  the  sight  or  view, 
-ORIALLY.  to  the  perception,  to  the  know- 
-RE8S.  ledge  of;  to  discover  a  know- 


INV 


INU 


ledge  of;  to  discorer  or  disclose ;  to  detect, 
to  devise,  to  contxiye;  to  feign,  fonn  or 
frame,  fashion  or  fabricate.  See  To  Dis- 
cover. 

An  inventory, — an  account,  list,  cata- 
logue, of  things — found. 

"  She  vowed  neuer  to  retume  againe,  till 
him  aliue  or  dead  shee  did  invent" — 
Spenser.  "  Ay  me!  that  euer  g^le  in 
women  was  hmented." — Id. 

Fr.  Invtnt-er ;  It.  -«ra:  8p.  -Wf  L.  Invenirt, 
quasi  in  rem  Mii<re,  as  If  to  come  1o  any  Mjna, 
and,  thus,  to  find  It.  And  to  discover,  is  to  take 
of  ike  cover  ot  concealment ;  that  which  hides 
any  thing ;  and,  thus,  to  find  It.    Un- 

IN-y £RT,  V.  To  turn  inwards ;  to  turn 
-VERSE.  to  the  contrary  way  or  direc- 
-VERSED.  tion ;  "  to  turn  in  and  out, 
-VERSION,  inside  outward,  upside  down," 
-VERTEDLY.  (Cot ;)  to  tum  mto  another 
course,  a  wrong  course; — sometimes,  in 
effect,  equivalent  to— to  reverse. 

Fr.  In^vert;  8p.  -veriir;  It.  U  L.  /iKwrfMV,  to 
torn  inwards,  to  turn  temn.  its  direct  course. 

IN-VEST,  9.  To  put  on  a  covering, 
-ITURE.  clothing,  dress ;  to  clothe,  to 
-INO.  enrobe,  to  dress,  to  adorn ;  to 

-MENT.         put  into  the  hands  or  posses- 
-lENT,*  ad.   sion ;   perhaps  cons,  from  — 
-URE,  o.t  s.   to  put  on,  sc  the  robe  of  office ; 
to  occupy,  to  take  possession. 
To  ittvest,  sc.  money  in  the  funds, — to 
put  it  into  the  funds ;  to  put  it  into  any 
stock,  upon  any  security  or  speculation. 
*  Woodward.     ^Jscham. 
Fr.  &  Sp.  Invatir ;  It.  8c  L.  Inveiiirf,  Indere 
veetemt  to  put  on  a  veH  or  covering.    Re-  Buper- 

IN-VESTIGATE,  v.  Vestigium  (a  vet- 
-ATION.  tige,  ay.)  is  app.  to  any  mark  left, 
-ATivE.  by  which  any  thing  may  be  traced 
-ATOR.  and  pursued. 
-ABLE.  To  intfeetigate, — to  trace  or  follow 
the  track,  to  pursue,  to  hunt  after,  to  search, 
seek,  or  inquire  after,  to  examine. 

Investigable,  —  in  Bale  ("So  unsearch- 
able the  judgment,  and  so  investigable  the 
wayes  thereof");  and  Cotton  f" Thorough 
th'  investigable  deep  " — in,  priv.) — that  may 
not  be  traced ;  untraceable,  trackless ;  in 
Hooker,  ("  The  greatness  is  by  reason  m- 
uestigable  and  may  be  known,")  &c.  (in, 
auff.)  that  may  or  should  be  traced. 
Sp.  Invettigar ;  It.  ft  L.  Intttitgare.    Un- 

IN-VETER ATE,  v.  ad.  To  grow  or  be- 
-ATELY.  come  old ;  '*  of  long  use,  rooted 
-ATENE88.  by  custom,  settled  by  continu- 
-ACT.  ance  ;*'  to  root  deeply,  to  settle 

or  establish  firmly. 
Fr.  IfwHtr-er;  It.  -ato4  8p.  -«r«e,  -ado;  L.  Jn- 
teterare,  to  grow  or  become  old,  {vthu.) 

IN-VIDIOUS,  ad.  Looking  at  or  upon, 
-LY.  SC  with  malignant  eyes,  views,  or 
-NESS,  wishes;  with  ill-will,  malice,  or 
hatred  ;  grudging,  repining,  grieving  at 
the  good  or  advantages  of  another. 

Fr.  Bwoieux ;  It.  ft  Sp.  Invidioso ;  L.  Invidiosut^ 
invidia,  from  in-vid-ere,  to  look  at  or  upon.  See 
EirvT. 
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IN-VIGOUR,  9.  (In,  rag.)  Tostnng&a 
-OR- ATE,  V.  to  enforce,  to  cmpovai  1 
-  ATiON.  give  active  force  or  energj ;  \ 
hearten,  to  encourage,  to  animate. 

IN-VILE,*  V.  (See  AviiB.)  To  lendi 
vile,  mean,  or  base ;  of  low  valoe,  fuot,  t 
estimation. — *DanieL 

IK-yiLLA6£,*  V.  To  make  into  tri 
lage ;  to  reduce  to  a  village. — *Bromie, 

IN-VINCIBLE,  ad.  That  may  mI  i 
-lELY.  cannot  be  beaten,  coDqw* 

-IBLENESS.  subdued,  overcome,  snrpiHd 
-IBILITY.      overpowered,  or  oveithnn 

Invict.*        unconquerable,  insapenb]& 

VrHnvinel'ble  ;    It.  -biU;  L.  of  Lmr.  A|S 
Inoimcibilis,  that  may  not  be  conqaered. 

IN-VIOLABLE,  ad.  That  may  oot  a 
-ABLY.  should  not  be  forced,  but  f 
-ABILITY,  injured  (by  force);  coos., hi 
-ATE.  not  be  broken  or  infiiDged,f4 

-ATBD.        luted  or  profaned. 
-ATELY.      Drayton  uses  InvieUitentf^ 
valent  to  FiolaU,  (in,  auff.)— "  Csntf  m{ 
(unkind!)  tntr>o/a<«  that  band ?" 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Inviolab-4et  It.  -iU;  L.  JiuMMk, 

IN-VIOUS,*  ad.  -NEas.t    PatUest. 
*BuUer.     ^Ward.     L.  Immu. 

IN-VIRILITY.*    s.     UnnMDliMa 
feminaoy. — *Prynne, 

IN-VIRON.     Also  En-  (qv.) 

IN-VISCATE,*  V.    To  cover  or 
in  a  glutinous  matter. — *BrsmL 
It  luvitcars  ;  L.  /«,  and  viwotef,  ftan 

IN-VISCERATE,  •.  ««.•  Tossudi 
into  the  bowela.— *^.  Mountagm. 

L.  of  Low.  Ages,  Invitesrare,  in  tucM 
mittere.    See  Eviscbratb. 

IN-VISIBLE,  ad.    (Un-)    T^ 
-XBLY.        or  may  not  be  seen ;  atf 
-IBILITY.  be  perceived,  discerned,  or^ 
-ED.*         tinguished  by  the  eye ; 
ceptible. — *Shak. 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  IwBitUh-le;  It  -«e;  L 
tbat  cannot  be  seen ;  from  iMrvOent 

IN-VITE,  V.  Gen.— To  caD  or  aij 
-ATION.  come  ;  to  ask,  to  solicit,  to  " 
-MENT.     suade,  to  entice. 

-ER.  pr.  InvU-w  ;  It  -mnt  Bf.  -< 

-INO.        vUw:  which  Von.  thfaiki 
-INO-LY.  «Wled-*  viti,  q.  ad  ee  yvaesi 

-NE88.       ""*    ^^^"^ 
IN-UMBR ATION,*  #.    Asbadof«|< 
overshadowing. — ^Holland. 
L.  In-umbr-are,  -o/mm,  to  ihade.   *• 

BRATB. 

IN-UNCTION,  *.  A  rubbing  or  i 
with  oil,  or  any  oily,  greasy  sabsti"* 
L.  Innnctiot  from  Inungere,  i»Mf*»*     . 

IN-UNDATE, ».  To  cover withwgj 
-ATiON.  overflow,  to  dehige*  to 
-ANT.*     The  #.  is  old  and  coBnii»J 


IK.W 


IHK 


hu  ooC  Iwdi  flwnd  tQl  yery  modem  times, 

enept  m  Coakenm's  old  Vocabulary. 

*Sknftam- 

Ft.  Imnier;  It  -«r«  ;  L.  In-undartt  to  be,  or 
mm  to  be^  nader  the  wftvee,  {undo*. ) 

[IK-UNDERSTANDING,*  ad.      Not 

;  imintelHgexit,  miconscioua. 


•VOICE,  t.  (See  Envoy.)  A  parti* 
ticiilar  of  goods  with  attendant  charges, 
Mf  bjr  one  trader  to  another. 

•VOKE,0.  {En-)  To  call  to  or  unon ; 
•roc-ATB,  V.  (sc.  in  prayer  or  supplica- 
-AnoK.  tion ;)  to  pray  to,  to  suppli- 

cate, to  implore. 

Fr.iiwo-fMr;  8p.  -«ar.   It  ft  L.  /noocarv,  to 

f-VOLVE,  V.  To  roll  in  or  invehpe,  to 
|-iDirE8&  infold,  to  inwrap,  to  inclose  or 
-voLunoif.  surround;  to  include,  to  im- 
Ipljr ;  to  eomplicate,  to  confound,  to  perplex. 
I  Fr.  Ia99her!  It.  ft  L.  Invotven,  to  roll  in. 
llcUo- 

r-VOLUNTARY,  ad.  Not  mtting, 
•ar.  unwitting  ;  not  wishing  or  desiring ; 
'THUS,  having  no  wiUt  wish,  or  desire. 

?i.  IwohunMrt ;   It.  -oiitaHo;  8p. -Kutorfo; 

fd  Lov.  Ages,  lu-votuntariiu. 

•URBANITY,*  s.     Incivility,  unpo- 

uncourtlineas. — *MiUoiu 

Uriam4taM,  -««,  ftom  Urbi,  s  city.    Bp.  Hall 

m  tlM  vord  at  a  pun  upon  the  name  or  Pope 

rAw:  "An  answer  to  Pope  (7r6ai»  his  urbanitjf.'* 

•URE.    AUo^n- 

•URN, «.    Gen. — ^To  deposit  in  an  wm, 
I  a  tomb  or  sepulchre ;  to  intomb,  to  bury. 

'USITATION,*  «.    Dittue,  cessation, 
itinuanee  from  using  or  employing. 

L  ImtiMiUt  {in,  prir.  and  ntUaUu,  msuni, 

r.) 

•UST,*  pL    Burned  in.— *ir.  More. 
'Lim-mrert,  to  bum  In. 

-UTILE,*  ad.  -iTT.t    That  cannot  be 
say  lerrice,  profit,  benefit,  use  or  ad- 
itage;  unserviceable,  unprofitable. 
*Bnoan.     ^Not  found  till  very  modem 
Fr.  &  It  Inutile  ;  L.  Inutilis. 

-UTTERABLE.    More  usoaUy,  Un- 

-VULGAR,  V.  ad.      In  Daniel,  (t», 
1-)  —  to  make  or  cause  to  be  vulgar  or 

imoB. 
In  Drayton,  (In,  priv.,  also  tm,) — Not 

rsr  or  common ;  not  popular  or  usual 

)Dg  the  people. 

[VULNERABLE,  ad.  -ate.    (l/i*-) 
'  It  cannot  be  wounded. 
V^.  ft  Bp.  Invnlner-able :  It  -abile;  L.  Iwrnl- 
WIm,  that  cannot  be  wounded. 

-WALL,  t;.     (Also  En-)     To  surround 
*^  a  «mM,  Le.  witii  materials  consoli- 
or  oemented  together ;  to  surround, 
ftoenTinm. 
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IN-WARD,  ad.  av.  Looking,  or  with  the 
-WARDS,  s.  view  directed — tii,  within^  at  or 
-WARO-LY.  to  the  interior  or  inner  parts. 
-NESS.  Gen. — Inner,  internal,  or  in- 

terior ;  cons,  intimate,  private.  "  For  what 
is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass." — Shak. 

The  inwards, — the  intestines,  the  bowels. 
Met,  in  wit,  ingenuity.  **  Him,  good  wise 
inwards  grace." — Chapman. 

IN-WE AVE,  V.  (Also  En-  qv.)  To  in- 
termix by  weaving  ;  to  intertwine,  to  inter- 
lace. 

IN-WHEEL,  V.  (Also  En-)  To  roll 
round,  as  a  wheel ;  to  involve,  to  infold. 

IN-WITTE,*  s.    Judgment,  ingenuity. 
*Chaucer. 

IN-WOOD,*  V.  To  go  into,  enter  among 
wood. — *  Sidney. 

IN-WORN,*  pt.  Worn,  wrought  or  worked 
into. — *MiUon. 

IN-WRAP,  V.  -MENT.  (See  En-)  To 
turn  round,  to  fold  round,  to  infold,  to 
involve. 

IN-WREATHED,  -wrought.     See  En- 

IPOCRAS,  s.  L  e.  Hippocras,  (qv.) 

IR,  prrf.  Before  words  beginning  with  R, 
is  t»,  neg. 

IRE,  s.     Anger,  or  angrineas;  wrath,  or 
-ASCIBLE.       wrathfulness. 
-A8CIBILITY.  "  This  sinne  of  ire,  after  the 
-FUL.  discriving  of  Seint  Augustin, 

-FULLY.  is  wicked  will  to  be  avenged 
-FULNEaa.  by  word  or  by  dede.  Ire,  after 
-ouB.*  the  philosophre,  is  the  fervent 

blode  of  man  yquicked  in  his  herte,  thurffh 
which  he  wold  harme  to  him  that  he 
hateth."— CAower. 

"  My  good  ftither  telle  me  this. 
What  thing  Is  ire  t    Bonne  it  is 
That  in  our  Engliahe  wrath  la  bote 
Which  hath  his  wordet  ay  to  bote 
That  all  a  man's  pacienoe 
Is  fixed  of  the  violenee.**— Ooawr. 

*Chaueer.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Fr.  Ire;  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Irtu  A.S. /rr«.  Irasei 
is  derived  by  Tooke  firom  A.  8.  Irs-ian^  {eorr-ian, 
eors-iant)  irritare,  lacessere,  to  irritate,  or  provoke. 
See  Jae,  Goasa,  Goosx-bhry. 

IRK,  V.  Fisher  writes  Orked. 
-SOME.  To  harass,  to  distress,  to  trou- 
-soMB-LT.  ble ;  to  be  troublesome  or  toil- 
-MESS.  some,  wearisome  or  tiresome ; 
to  weary,  to  tire. 
Though  now  used  grammatically  only  as 
an  impersonal  v.,  it  was  not  so  formerly : — 
**  This  discencion  beetwene  hys  frendes 
sommewhat  yrked  him."  —  Sir  T.  More. 
**  Ignominie  irketh  them  muche." — Udal. 
"  He  waa  much  yrked." — HoUand. 

It  may  be  (as  suggested  by  Sk.)  from  A.S.  Ware, 
aeke,  grief,  paine.  WareKe,  or  Warke,  is  (he  says) 
com.  so  used  in  Lancashire.  And  the  Olosikto 
A  Dialogue  tn  the  Dialect  of  that  country  by  Tim 


I 
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Bobbin.—"  Warki,  ached."  Wmre,  vt  Wuirtt  ii 
ftom  lf«or^-all,  to  work,  to  labour,  to  toil;  and, 
cons,  to  weary  or  tire.  It  ia  rather  from  A.  8. 
£orr-iant  (see  Ins,)  by  the  eommon  tenn.  iSorr- 
ic-aitf  erric,  trc  or  Mt. 

IRON,  s.  ad,  V.  To  put  on  fettert  or  mana- 
-  isH.  cles  made  of  iron ;  to  cover  or 

-Y.  secure  irith  iron,    Alao,  to  rub 

-HONOBE.  with  an  iron  instrument  or  uten- 
sil.  The  s,  used  met  for  excessive  hardness. 

Go.  Siaam* ;  A.  8.  /Mm,  item,  ireu  ;  Gee; 
Ei$en,'  D.  Y»trf  Bw.Jtrn,    Etym.  ia  unknown. 

IRONY,  s,  "  When  our  words  convey  a 
>ic.  sense  contrary  to  what  we  express, 

-ICAL.  but  agreeable  to  what  we  mean 
-ICALLY.  and  are  understood  to  mean,  the 
-1ST.*  trope  (or  rather  the  figure)  is 
-iZED.t  called  irony  ;  as  if  with  a  peculiar 
look  and  accent  we  were  to  say,  he  is  a  wise 
man  indeed,  meaning,  that  he  is  the  re- 
verse."— BeaiUe, 

*MarL  ScriUerus,    ^Warner, 
Fr.  Irani*  i  It  8p.  ft  Jj.Tromia!  Or,  "Etpmrtta, 
from  ctpwv,  a  talker,  a  disiembler  in  speech. 

IRPE,  ad,  ».     **  A  fimtasdc  grimace,  or 

contortion  of  body." — G\fford, 

Irptiant  (part  of  the  word  Cirpiiant  L  e.  Ce-irp»- 
ian,  erfop-are,  torqnere,  to  twist)  is  lost,  and/r«« 
has  been  hitherto  found  nowhere  except  in  B. 
Jonson.    See  Cnisr. 

[R-RADIATE,  v.  ad.  To  emit  rays  of 
-ATiON.  light  to  shine,  enlighten,  or  illu- 
-ANT.  minate,  (as  the  rays  or  beams  of 
-AMCE.  the  sun  do,)  Co  brighten,  to  cheer, 
to  warm,  to  animate. 
Sp.  Trradiar;  It  ft  L.  Irradiare,  {in,  and  radi- 
are,  to  shine,  as  the  r^yi  of  the  sun.) 

IR-RATIONAL,  ad.  Not  consistent  with 
-ALLY,  right  reason  or  sound  sense ;  con- 
-ALtTY.  trary  to,  destitute  of,  sound  sense, 
of  understanding;  unreasonable,  foolish, 
absurd. 

Fr.  Irra-tUmnel ;  It  -zionmUj  8p.  -eiomUf  h. 
Ir-rationalis, 

IR-RECLAIMABLE,  ad,  -y.  To  re- 
etaimf  is  to  claim  again,  to  recall ;  to  recaU, 
sc.  from  a  wrong  course.  And  irreclaim- 
able,— 

That  cannot  be  recalled,  (from  a  wrong 
course,  from  error,  (iromvice;)  that  cannot 
be  recovered  or  reformed ;  irrecoverable. 

IR-RECONCILE,  v.  To  hinder  or  pre- 
-ABLB.  vent  a  reeoneiUaiion  ;  and,  coma. 

-ABLENE88.  to  cauae  or  create  a  dislike  to, 
-ABLY.  a  disunion  from. 

Irreconcilable, — that  cannot  be  brought 
again  to  peace,  concord,   or  agreement; 
cannot  be  made  to  agree,  or  be  consonant 
to,  or  conaistent  with. 
Fr.  IrrieimeU4akU{  It  -UMU;  Sp.  -ahle, 

IR-RECOVERABLE,  ad,  -y.     To  re- 

cover,  or  cover  again,  sc.  a  wound,  is  thus 
to  heal  it ;  and,  gen.  to  restore  to  health, 
to  restore. 

Irrecoverable, — that  cannot  be  recovered 
or  restored,  that  cannot  be  regained;  wholly 
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lost,  not  to  be  bad  or  got»  obtaiiifiil  w  pit* 
cured  again. 

IR-RECUPERABL£,*4hL  ThatcaaiMl 
be  taken  again,  cannot  be  r^ained  or  »• 
covered;  irrecoverable. 
*Ckaueer,   Sir  T.  Etyot, 
Fr.  ft  8p.  Irreeuper-able ;  It  -oMte  ;  L.  of  Lsv. 
Ages,  Ir-reempertAitia. 

IRREDEEMABLY,  oo.  To  a  d^ns 
that  cannot  be  redeemed  or  bought  agiii, 
or  repurchased. 

IR-REDUCIBLE.*  ad.    That  cannot  U 
reduced  or  brought  bade,  or  brought  unto. 
*Boyle, 


I 


IR-REFRAG ABLE,  ad,  - y.    That  < 
not  be  resisted,  or  stood  up  against;  (met) 
that  cannot  be  refuted. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Irrefrojf-abU ;   It  -iMte,     Qned  tO" 
fi-apori  nan  potest.    JUfrngor^  quod  eat  advi 
propiift  notat  vim  ftrfrtytairai  in  adversvm 
tentem ;  the  force  of  the  Joints  of  the  hiikler  )k^ 
struggling  in  opposition. — You. 

IR-REFUTABLE,  ad.      Met — 
cannot  be  abated,  sc.  as  to  force  of 
ment  or  reasoning;  that  cannot  be 
victed  of  error  or  fallacy ;   that  cannot  bs 
disproved. 

IR-REOULAR,  ad.    Not  accordbg 
-A&iTY.     agreeable  to  rulei    oontmy 
-ARLY.      ruUi  disorderly,  immethodiali 
-ATE,*  V,  inordinate. 
-ous.t       *Brown,     ^Shak, 
Ft.  Irre-gulier;  It  -folare;  Sp.  -gnlar, 

IR-REJECTABLE,  ad.    That  may  vd: 
be  thrown  back,  may  not  be  reftiaed ; 
be  received. 

IR-RELATIYE,  mi. -LY.  Lit.— Koti 
to  bear  or  bring  back,  sc.  any  thing  (ts 
mind)  known  or  done;  not  beuing, 
having  any  thing  belonging,  pertinent, 
pertaining  to,  or  connected  with ;  impO^ 
tinent,  unconnected. 

IR-RELEYANT,  ad.  Not  assistiDg  « 
aiding,  and,  cons,  having  no  eomiflBdM 
with,  nothing  to  do  with,  no  icIatiBn  1^- 
irrelative. 

IR-RELI6ION, «.    Want  i^rtSgkn:^ 
-ous.         devotion  to  godliness,  to  a  fod|f 
-ous-LY.   or  pious  life ;  ungodlineis,  itt* 
-NESS.       piety. 
Fr.  IrrtHfi-eux ;  It  ft  Sp.  -om;  L.  Jf-irfyfcm> 

IR-REMEABLE,  ad.     Not  to  be  ii> 
passed ;  having  no  passage  back,  no  reOBB*. 
Fr.  IrrewuabU;  L.  2r-remMbU4». 


IR-REMEDIABLE,  odL -Y.    That^ 
not  be  healed  again  or  recovered,  caanotlt^ 
cured ;  irrecoverable,  incurable. 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Irretnedi-able  ;  It  -abiU, 


IR-REMISSIBLE,  odL    That  easiMirliL 

-NESS.  given  up  or  forgiven,  tatm 

-MITT ABLE,   be  pardoned ;  mqwgrtnniHi^'' 

Fr.  ft  8p.  Trr«mh94ble  ;  It  -Wkf  LsTT 
Ages,  IrremUnbilU, 


IBB 


IS 


IR-BEMOYABIiE,  odL  •¥.  Thatcftnnot 
be  w&md  hick  or  Avaj,  cannot  be  stirred. 

lE'REXOWKED,  odL  WiihoxA  remoum, 
viiboat  name^  without  fiune  or  reputa- 
tioi. 

IRREPARABLE,  od -T.   That  cannot 
be  Rstoredf  reoovered,  or  ammded;  lliat 
ctanot  be  compensated  for. 
ft.  ft  ^  Irr^tKr-abUj  It  -AMte;  I*.  Ir-repmr' 


IR-REPEALABLE,  ad.    Not  to  be  n- 

edlcd,  not  to  be  revoked ;  trreTocaUe. 

IR-REP£NTANC£,s.  Want  of  r^wn/- 
CMf  or  penitence,  of  contrition  or  remone ; 
impeiutence. 

lR-R£PIlEH£KSIBL£,fldL  Thatcan- 
lot  or  aaj  not  be  reproved,  rebuked,  or 
Vuned;  blameless. 
lt.k  Sp.  Irrtprekgiu-ible ;  It. -tbiU;  LowL. 


•WIOK. 


•REPROACHABLE,  ad.  -t.  That 
MUMt  be  chaivod  with  any  fault  or  crime ; 
fotf  ipoUess,  blameless,  irreproYable. 

•R£PilOyABL.£,  Oil.      Not  to  be 
Iboqgbt,  censured,  or  judged  unfiivourably 
of;  aot  to  be  blamed  or  reproached ;  un- 
jVtmible.    Fr.  IrrSpro-vable  i  Sp.  -bable, 

rREPUTABLE;  od  Le.  Disrepnteble. 

-RESISTIBLE,  ad.    That  cannot  be 
'•HIT.        stood  up  against  or  withstood, 
cannot  Be  opposed,  borne  up 
against,  or  supported;  insup- 
portable. 

hresUtlmts,  (used  by  Talden, 
finiager,  &c.)  is  an  improper  compound. 

Ut-RESOLUBLB,  ad.  IrresolubU,— 
That  cannot  be  retched  or 
freed  from,  cannot  be  loosened 
or  released,  dis-united  or  dis- 
joined. 

ILuohU€y-^\.  e.  re-eohed  or 
teed  from  restraiot  or  confinement,  from 
contend  or  strife,  dispute  or  doubt ;  and 
tkn,— dfllermined,  decided.     And  ^fso< 

Uadetennined,  undecided ;  inconstant, 
■Mettled,  unsteady,  wa?ering. 

Bp.  HaU  appears  to  mean  by  immdubk, 
^-w  cannot  be  freed,  released  or  reliered, 
(from  Koilt  or  the  pangs  of  guilt;)  that 
»Boot  be  calmed,  quieted,  or  eaaed: — "In 
tk  intioktbU  condition  of  our  souls  after 
•  blown  sin  committed ;  the  burdened  oon- 
■naee  mt€  bnag  able  to  giee  ea$e  unto 
M!,  seeks  for  aid  to  the  sacred  hand, 

^9t.JnS$»t^t  It -K/o;  8p. -ete, -aWtf ;  L.  of 
**^'  Ifn,  Ir-rttotubUis. 

nMLESPECTIVE,  ad.  -ly.  Not  bok- 
JBg  to  or  Kguding,  not  keeping  in  yiew  or 
ia  eoBuderation,  not  considermg  or  con- 
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templating ;  not  discerning  or  distinguish- 
ing.    Fr.  Irretpectuenx, 

IR-RESPONSIBLE,  ad.  That  cannot 
be  answered  for  or  secured ;  that  cannot  or 
may  not  answer  for ;  subject  or  liable  to  no 
answer,  to  give  no  answer  or  account ;  un- 
aeoonn  table. 

IR-RESTRAINABL£,*od:    That  can- 
not be  restrained,  held  or  kept  in. 
^Prynne. 

IR-R£TRI£yABLE,adL-T.  That  may 
not  be  found  again,  regained,  recovered,  or 
restored;  irrecoverable. 

IR-RETURNABLE,*  ad.    That  cannot 
be  turned  or  cannot  tnm  agam. 
*  Mir.  for  Mag. 

m-REY EREND,  Ai    Disregardlul,  dis- 

-KNT.       respectful ;   having  no  reverence^ 

-ENTLT.  regard,  or  respect ;  no  veneration, 

"ENCB.     no  awe ;  pro&ne. 

Fr.  Irrfpfr-ent ;  It  ft  Sp.  -emit ;  L.  Irrtvereiu. 

IR-REYERSIBLE,  ad.  -r.  That  can- 
not be  turned  back  or  returned,  cannot  be 
turned  from  its  course  or  purpose,  cannot 
berecaUed;  irrevocable. 

IR-REVOCABLE,  ad.  -t.    That  cannot 

be  recalled  or  repealed. 

Ft.  fr  Bp,  Irreeoee-Ue  ;  It  -bUe  ;  L.  /rrwoco- 
Mite. 

IR-REVOLUBLE,*  ad.  That  cannot 
roll  or  turn  round ;  having  no  rotatory 
motion. — *Milton, 

IR-RIGATE,  e.    To  overflow,  to  water, 

-ATioN.   to  wet,  to  moisten,  to  bedew. 

-UOUS.  It  ft  L.  trrigare,  ( /»,  aod  rigare,  wUeh 
Tom.  coi^Jeetuxet  tobe  ftomit^nw,  flowing  water; 
from  Gr.  *Pc-civ»  to  flow.) 

IR-RISION,**.   A  laughing  at,  mocking 
or  making  a  mockery  of. — *HoUand. 

Ft.  Irriti-cn  t  It  -o«*;  L./frWo>  fhan  Irri- 
dertt  to  laugh  at  ^ 

IRRITATE,  V.    To  rouae  or  ezdte,  to 

-ION.    good  or  atnnulate,  to  provoke,  to 

-CRT.   fret;  to  put  into  quick  action,  to 

arouae,  to  agitate. 

Grafton  writea  IrrUing  .— "  JrHHng  and 

prouoking  men  unto  anger." 

Pr.  IrrU^  ;  Sp.  -or  ;  It  ft  L.  IrrUare,  upon 
which  Vow.  WTitot  Minowhat  lar^y,  concluding 
at  latt  for  Epci^civi  from  cp<t»  stniie,  contention ; 
to  excite,  or  move  tOi  strife  or  contention.  See  laa. 

IR-RUPTION,  e.  A  bunting  or  break- 
ing into,  a  ruahing  into,  a  andden  and  vio- 
lent entry,  incursion,  or  invaaion. 

Fr.  Jrrup-UMt ;  Sp.  -eiem ;  L.  Ir-mpUe^  from 
Ir-rumpere,  -ruptumt  to  burst  into. 

IS,  V.  Variously  written  in  old  authors, — 
Ei,  is,  Ts.  A.  S.  /«,  or  Ye  /  D.  &  Ger.  Jet ; 
called,  m  Grammar,  the  third  pers.  sing, 
indie,  of  the  v.  To  be.  In  the  Ga,  Is  is 
used  as  the  second  pers. ;  and  1st,  as  the 
third    The  Sw.  use  iCr ;  the  Dan.  Er. 


IT 


IVY 


IS,  term.  The  term,  in  old  Eng.  (now  Es, 
qy.) — Ae  Go.  art.  It ;  Ger.  Ee  ;  L.  Is  ; 
Gr.  Of ;  also  L.  C/«.     See  As,  and  Es. 

ISH,  term.  Term,  of  ad,  from  A.  S.  /jc; 
(fonned  from  Ic-e*t  tc«,  by  transposition,) 
as  Ceorl-itc,  churlish.  It  is  used  to  denote 
a  small  addition,  a  portion;  as,  whituA, 
having  a  small  addition  or  portion  of  white. 
It  is  also  added  to  names  of  countries,  to 
designate  the  people  ;  as  Dan.  Dan-»A, 
Engl.  £ngl-wA.  Words  of  this  term,  are 
created  ad  Ubitum.     See  Ic,  and  Es. 

ISINGLASS,  8.  The  glutinous  matter, 
called  houeblaze  or  itinglasst  extracted  from 
the  bladder  of  the  Sturgeon. 

Qtx.Haut-bloMt  Sw.JEr«»-6to«f ,  lehthyophylla ; 
composed  of  ITaw,  the  name  of  a  large  flea,  (the 
Sturgeon,)  found  in  the  Danube,  and  blaae,  « 
bladder. 

ISLE,  t.    Land  surrounded  by  water,  the 

-AND.       sea.     See  Insulak. 

-ANDER.  Fr.  Ir^«  ;  8p.  -a ;  It  Itota;  L.  InnOa, 
quasi  in  talo,  u  if  intht  ««a,  sunounded  by  it. — 
Fou.  Wach.  n,y;—Stf-land  ;  land  surrounded  by 
voler,  (A.S.  ^a;  Ger.JBy.)    En- In- 

ISM,  term.     See  IzE. 

ISO-CHROKAL,*  ad.    App.  to  motions 
made — in  equal  times. — *Berkeleif^ 
Gr.  lo-or,  equal,  and  xpovor,  time. 

ISOLATED,*  A2.  i.e.  InstOatedf  fromtiie 
Fr.  Isoli,  Standing  alone,  unconnected 
with,  separate  from. — *  Stewart, 

ISO-SCELES,  ad,    App.  to  triangles,— 
Having  equal  sides. 
Or.  Iffof ,  equal,  and  o-KcXot,  a  leg. 

ISSUE,  V,  *.  To  go  out,  to  pass  out,  to 
-ABLE,  come  out,  to  proceed  ;  to  send 
-LESS,  forth  or  emit;  to  spring  from,  to 
-iNo.     flow  from. 

Fr. /Mir;  It  Uieire;  ta>m  the  L.  J?«-<r0,  to  go. 
Men.  traces  it  thus, — Exire^  Ueirff  (whence  the 
old  Fr.  Ifrir,)  uteire;  the  iuue,  exitus,  eventus. 

1ST,  term.     See  IzE.       « 

ISTHMUS,  s.  So  called,  on  account  of 
the  likeness  it  bears  to  the  neck,  "  because 
it  is  narrow  and  long,  like  a  necke,  betweene 
two  seas." — Mint. 

Fr.  Ittkm-e ;  Sn.  -o  ;  It.  Isimo ;  L.  Itthmut  ; 
Gr.  la$fjiot. 

IT,  pro,  -SELF.  D.  Net ;  Dan.  Det  ;  the 
past  p.  of  the  Go.  Hait-an ;  A.S.  Hat-an, 
nominare,  and  the  meaning,  viz.  nominatum, 
i.  e.  the  scad,  perfecUy  (Tooke)  corresponds 
with  every  use  of  the  word  it  in  our  lan- 
guage. It  was  app.  by  our  old  writers  to 
the  mas.  and  fem.  as  well  as  to  the  neut 
and  to  the  pL  as  well  as  sing.  (See  He.) 
Mr.  Tyrw.  has  noticed  the  usage  of  this 
word  instead  of  He  and  She,  **  It  tan  I  Ab- 
solon. .  , ,  It  ami,  fader. .  .  .  Peter,  it  am 
I,  quod  she." — Chaucer,  "And  swere  that 
it  am  not  I." — Gower.  Dr.  Jamieson 
thinks  it  an  objection  to  this  etym.  that 
the  Go.  /to,  (it)  cannot  be  viewed  as  the 
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pt,  of  the  Go.  HaU-ast,  becinse  the  ufoik 
is  not  retained.,  "  Can  we  (he  aiks)  ni> 
sonably  view  /to  as  the  f<.  of  iEid-at 
Why  is  the  aspirate  thrown  away?"  Hi 
obvious  answer  seems  to  be,  that  Ite  wm 
orig.  written  Etta,  (see  Lye,  in  v.)  as  il 
was  written  Hit ;  and  that  by  usage  the 
pirate  was  ultimately  thrown  away  in  boilj 
languages. 

ITALIANATE,  v.       Fr.  Ita»amerr-\ 
to  Italiamxe  it ;  to  speak  ItoHoK,  pbgr 
ItaUan,  do  like  an  ItalUnu-^CoL 

ITCH,  V.  t.    To  itch,  met^to  hare  a  9 
-INO.   sation,  which  we  desire  to 
-T.       Met — an  irritating  sensation,  ici 

coveting  or  desiring. 
Ger.  Jfteken  ;   D.  loocken,  iemeke*,  prariic^  to] 
itch ;  the  Gtr.  Jtuken,  Mcare,  to  nib  oc  KnM* 
is  piobaUy  the  arlgin  of  Ger.  Jmek,  that  vhicki 
rub  or  scrateh.  the  iieh.    The  A.  S.  SiMi 
Mejf-^m,  perscrutari,  may  be  the  root  of  ilL 

ITEM,  V.  t.    To  itemr-^  ^<^  ^^nn,  (i 
a  particular  thing  or  circumstance.) 
Thii  word  has  been  introduced  into  the  i 
European  languages,  ftom  the  L.Itni,sk6,\ 
also ; — and  from  the  custom  of  nremiilnglkiiT 
(in  the  enumeration  of  individual  thtagi  la 
cession)  It  is  app.  to  every  ikesh  artiflle  sr] 
lar  thing;  thus,— tfess,  anose;  Uem,tLi' 

ITERATE,  V,    To  go  over  agab,  Id 
- ATioM.    (any  thing)  over  again ;  to  i 
-ATELT.   to  renew. — ^Brown.    ^Shdt. 

-ABLE.*     Yt.It6r^;  Sp. -or;  ItftL. 
-AMCE.T    wliich  properly  denotes  Htr  t . 
to  repeat  the  joumey^.—Fon.   » 

ITINERANT,  ad. «.  -akt,  odLs. 
01   passing  from  one   place  to 
journeying,  travelling. 

Fi,  Ilinir^ire;  It.  ft  Sp.  -ario;  1m  ^ 
from  Iter,  and  this  from  Itu  ,'^whlther  thcr  1 
going  they  called  Iter,  frwn  I^m.—fer.  li. 
from  Ire,  to  go. 

lYE,  term.  L.  Itmt,  softened  (Sesi; 
the  insertion  of  the  iBolic  digamms, 
tiie  Gr.  Uos,  (see  la)  The  Gr.  I;^,  I*, 
strength,  power,  presents  a  more  iaatd 
origin.  Act-  *oe, — who  has  the  power  <f ' 
ti^,  who  can  or  may  acL  Mot*' 
can  or  may  move. 

TVOiRY,t.ad.    The  tooth  of  the  < 

"Ivory-black,    the    peifeotest  that 
been  hitherto  employed,  m^y  be  nidi( 
ivory,  without  addition,  only  by  ' 
it  awhile  in  a  close  poL"^-Boyle. 

Fr.  Ivoire ;  It.  Avorio  ;  L.  Ehur,  firamJ 
elephant,  so  called  ftom  Gr.  Bap-n,  msBTk: 
yravHatem,  on  account  of  its  great  vcffM. 

IVY,  e.  -iBD.  The  luy  (Hesydws) 
called  Etum  by  the  Indiuis;  sndT 
supposes  that  this  word  was  app.  ^  .^. 
to  signify  the  piantt  from  the  eiy  ai«M 
Bacchanals  decked  with  ivy,  thepta 
grateful  to  Bacchus.  Others  deri«WI^ 
Gr.  I^(,  strongly,  firmly;  from tbs^sjJJJ. 
with  which  it  adheres,  or  becanse  it«*<l| 
the  ttrongest  trees. 
AS. jOv»  Qti.Spkeu. 


JAC 


JAC 


I2E,  Ism,  Tst.  Tenninationa  borrowed 
from  Oreek  vtf.;  e.g.  Bamf'-ciy,  itself 
fanned  upon  the  first  fiiture  of  fitarr-fiy,  to 
£p;->tbuSy  /SnrrcT-cir,  0awrur9  or  ficamia'- 
m,  to  dip  ceremonially.  And  ov.  so  formed 
Here  intended,  perhaps,  to  express  the 
ibtnre  effect,  or  the  continuance,  of  an 
Ktioo  commenced  in  present  time,  and  the 
fern,  is  so  far  emphatic ;  but  this  purpose 
is  scsraefy  to  be  traced  through  preserved 
sH^ts.    See  Lamtpt  de  Analogia,  c  4. 14. 

To  eirilizt,^to  bring  to  a  civU  state 
(jfrepessirdy). 

To  partiaUanxe,  —  to  eoiUhme  to  state 
parlkuian. 


This  term,  seems  also  to  denote — to  con- 
Hnue  a  custom,  to  do  as  others  usually  do ; 
as  to  hettenize,  to  atlicize,  to  do  as  the 
Greeks,  or  as  the  Athenians  do;  and  thus 
it  implies  imitation :  whence  the  term.  1st 
is  not  unfrequently  app.  as  a  dim.;  thus, 
Grammatieittt — an  imitator  of  the  gram- 
marian. A  grammatieatter  is  inferior  stilL 
1st  is  commonly  used  as  the  person  who: — 
as  Catschist,  DogpuUist, — ^he  who  catechises, 
dogmatises.  Catechism, — that  which  the 
eatechut  teaches.  Dogmatitm, — that  which 
the  dogmatist  practises ;  the  habit,  the  man- 
ner of  a  dogmatist* 


J. 


f.  See  letter  I. 

f  ABBER, «.  To  g»bbU,  or  to  talk  quickly, 
-D.  lapidly,  noisily,  and,  thence,  sense- 
.«IIB1IT.  lessly,  thoughtlessly ;  with  a  con- 
0ucd  indistinct  utterance:  to  make  a 
eoo&tcd  noise,  similar  to  that  of  indistinct 
ttenmce.     See  Gab,  and  Jape. 

^ACENT,'  ad.    Lying.—*  WoUon, 

Vt.Jactnt:  L.  Jaeewu^  ttomjaetrtt  to  lie  down, 
iip  Clitna-  later-  8ab. 

Jacinth,  <.  L  e.  The  hyadntk,  a  gem. 
Tt^jBcimlks, 

JACK, «.  Mr.  T^rw.  in  his  note  upon  v. 
14,816  of  Chaucer,  says, — "  I  know  not 
knr  it  hss  happened,  that  in  the  principal 
■odem  languages,  JoAai,  or  its  equivalent, 
h  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight 
So  the  Italians  use  Oianmi,  from  whence 
ZmU  (but  see  Zant)  ;  the  Spaniards,  Jwm, 
\  M  Mo  Juan,  m /ooUsh  John ;  the  French 
JesK,  with  varioos  additions;  and  in 
Kagliih,  when  we  call  a  man  a  John,  we 
do  Bot  mean  it  as  a  title  of  honour.  Chaucer 
(n  V.  <7M,)  uses  Jaeke/ool,  aa  the  Spa- 
■Mids  do  Bobo  Jsum;  and  I  suppose  Jack 
•I  1ms  the  same  etymology." 

Pennant,  also,  in  his  Zoology,  (iiL  842,) 
fRMfks, — "  It  is  very  singular  that  most 
Mtions  give  the  name  of  their  favourite 
£ih  to  the  £icetious  attendant  on  every 
aountebank.  Thus  the  Dutch  call  him 
f^d^  Herring,  the  Italians  Macaroni,  the 
I^toeh  Jean  Potage,  the  Germans  Ham 
^era,  I  e.  Jack  Sausage,  and  we  dignify 
Mm  with  the  tiUe  of  Jack  Pudding.*' 
Aomson,  in  his  Etymons,  suggests  an  oidd 
.eoBnezion  between  Jack  with  a  pudding  or 
t  iansage,  and  the  Phallic  emblems  exhi- 
bited during  the  Saturnalia. 
A  Jaek'^'lent  appears   to   have   been 


some  puppet  which  was  thrown  at  in  Jjent 
like  Shrove-tide  cocks. — Steevens. 

Jack-an-apes,  and  Jack-monkey  need  no 
explanation.  Bitson,  from  Jack  Napes; 
a  person,  says  Archdeacon  Nares,  never 
heard  oil  "  The  priest  playeth  out  the  rest 
vnder  silence  with  signes  and  prefers,  with 
noddyng,  beckyng,  and  mowyng,  as  it  were 
Jack'On-apes,** — TyndaiL  "  He  plays  ^'ecA 
wtonkey  at  the  altar." — Bale, 

Jack-sauce, — ^a  saucy  Jack  or  fellow. 

Jack-guar dant, — a  term  equivalent  to 
one  still  in  use,  a  Jack-in-offiee ;  i.e.  one 
who  is  proud  of  his  petty  office. — Steevens. 

Jack  ef  the  clock, — Fr.  Jacquelet.  A  Jack 
of  the  clock-house,  or  the  little  man  that 
strikes  the  quarters  in  a  clock. — Cot.  Still 
(1829)  preserved  at  StDunstan's,  Fleet- 
street     Now  (1886)  gone. 

JACK,  «.  A  kitchen  j'dcAr,  and  ^'ocA:,  lig- 
num bifurcatum,  are  accounted  for  by  Sk. 
as  by  Watts.  '*Footboys,  who  had  fre- 
quently the  common  name  of  Jack  given 
tiiem,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or  to  pull 
off  their  master's  boots ;  but  when  instru- 
ments were  invented  for  both  these  services, 
they  were  both  called j*adt<." — Watts. 

JACK,  s.  The  coat  of  mail  is  itself  called 
-ET.  ajocJir,  as  well  aa  the  vesture  thrown 
-BOOTS,   over  it. 

A  Jacket,  (tunica  brevier, — Sk.)  a  short 
coat 

Jack-boots, — large  boots  to  cover  or  pro- 
tect the  legs. 

JuD.  tayi,  "  Jack,  Jacket,  or  kasaock,  OeUieum 
paltium.  Ft.  Jaqne,  cosaque  t  It  Giaeco,  eoMaeco, 
eosachino ;  Sp.  JaeUf  easaco  ;  D.  Jacket  kajacke, 
kasaeke,"  tie  adopts  flrom  Yoi*.  the  Or.  Kao-ar ; 
L.  Caaa,  app.  geo.  to  that  which,  any  thing  which, 
covers ;  and  that  Jaeke  is  oomipted  Arom  Kajaeke. 
(See  Vosa.  deVlt  lib.  lit  c  8.)  Sk.  suggests  L. 
Sogum^  which  (see  Du  Cange  in  v.)  was  **  a  mili- 
tary vest  thrown  over  the  annoDr,"  peculiar  to 
the  Oauls,  asYarro,  Dlodorua  Sienlus,  and  others 
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tMtliy.  Waeh.  (hoc  dob  obttaaU)  pMfen  Or. 
Imyh,  <iywMi*,  a  covwring.  (See  Cassock.)  /oc* 
seems  always  to  denote  something  added^  and 
may  be  from  A.  S.  Eac-ant  <e-aa,  Gt^ean^  addere, 
sttg-ere. 

JACK,  #.  "  A  jack  of  leather  to  drink  in, 
because  it  aomewhat  resembles  a  iack,  or 
coat  of  mail,  or  leather." — Mint, 

JACK,  «.  A  fiaL  Alao  a  name  gtven  to 
the  small  bowl  at  which  the  others  are  cast 
in  the  game  of  bowling.  In  nautical  Ian- 
guage,  to  a  small  Union  flag,  generally 
hoisted  on  the  bowsprit 

Perhaps  (8k.)  ftom  Jmculmmi,  (as  PiH  and 
PicktreU  ftom  a  pUu  or  spear,)  because  like  a 
Jarelin,  either  in  shape  or  motion. 

JACK-DAW,  t.  A  kind  of  chough ;  and 
jack  may  here  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
chough — choug,  chuck  fjuckf  or  jack, 

JACOBIN,  t.  These  words  in  their 
-ICAL.  present  application,  are  entirely 
-ISM.  modem  i  and  take  their  origin  from 
-IZE,*  0.  the  circumstance  of  afiiction  of  Fr. 
revolutionists  holding  their  meetings  in  a 
monastery  of  the  JacoSin  or  Dominican  friars. 
The  Dominicans  were  so  called  (Jacobin) 
because  their  first  establishment  in  Paris 
was  in  a  hospital  of  St.  Jamict,  (Matt  Paris, 
adann.  \\^^.y-*Bwrkc, 

JACOBITE,  «.  -ISM.  One  of  the  Motion 
who  adhered  to  James  XL  and  his  family. 

JACOBUS,  «.  A  coin  so  called  from  the 
king  (James)  in  whose  reign  it  was  struck. 

JACTATION,*  *.    JAcuLATioN.t       A 
throwing,  tossing,  or  casting. 
*SiT  W.  Temple,     ^MilUm. 
L.  JaetaUot  Jaeuiatiot  from  Jaetare,  jaeulhre, 
and  these  tnmjaeere^  to  throw,  to  east 

JADE,  0.  t.  To  jade, — to  do,  or  cause  to 
-ERT.  do,  to  treat,  as  a  jade.  To  tire,  to 
-I8H.  weary,  to  fatigue,  to  wear  out  with 
fatigue  or  labour ;  to  suffer,  to  subject  to, 
hard,  harsh,  or  harassing  employments  or 
occupations ;  to  harass,  to  dispirit,  to  de- 
press.   And,— 

A  jade, — ^a  wearied — ^hone  or  other 
animal — ^wom  out,  dispirited:  and,  thus, 
resisting  labour ;  and  hence  app.  to  horses, 
or  other  animals,  that  reftise  or  are  un- 
willing to  work ;  are  restive,  of  misehierons 
tempers,  play  mischievous  tricks.  App. 
sportively,  or  ironically,  to  young  women. 

Sk.  thinks  he  should  trifle  If  he  derived  Jade 
ttom  A.8.  JEodf,  ivit;  qd.  Equut  qui  Jam  ire  deeiU, 
The  Interpretation  may  be  wrong;  the  etym.  per- 
haps Is  right.  In  the  North,  Jade  is  pion.  or 
called  red,  gawdt  and  the  A.  S.  Bode,  the  past 
tense  and  past  p.  of  Oait,  to  go.  gives  in  old  Eng. 
Yed0,  or  fm/«,  i.  e.  Go«d,  gone.  (See  Tad  in 
Jamieson.)  A  jade  then  may  be  one,  that  has 
fade,  fode,  goed,  or  gtme;  and  is,  consequently, 
wearied,  tired  with  going.    Be- 

JAGG,  9.  $,  To  cut  out,  so  as  to  leave 
-Y.  projections,  like  the  teeth  of  a 

-EDNBSS.  saw. 

Perhaps  from  A.  8.  Saga,  a  saw;  D.  Saeghen; 
Oct.  St^,  dlsdndere. 
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JAIL,  a.  -nu  A  prison;  a  place  of  ni* 
prisonment  or  conflnement    See  Gaol. 

JAKES,  «.  A  S.  "  Cae-hu,  latrina,  i 
nrivy  or  jakee,  a  house  of  office.*'— Ail 
May  it  not  be  an  added  or  a^eiuei  hnue, 
an  appurtenance,  from  Oe-ac-an,  to  sAdt 

JAM,  0.  To  level ;  to  press  dona  tkae; 
to  press  or  squeeze  dose  or  frst 

/am  is  used  aa  a  «:  in  works  on  Coskojb 
for  a  conaerra  of  fruits,  reduced  to  a  piM 
\sf  jamming  or  pressure. 

To  jam,  (says  Grose,)  is  to  render  in 
by  treading,  as  cattle  do  land  tkej  m 
foddered  on. 

Perhaps  from  A.  8.  Qe  «w  lea,  to  nske  no^ 
to  leveL    Bwm-lmttd  in  A.  8.  is  pAmMA 

JAMB, «.  **  Ft.  Jambc—ihe  leg  or  ^uk, 
(extending  from  the  knee  to  &  ankle;) 
also  (in  Architecture)  a  corbell  or  peei^ 
and  the  joMit^  or  side  poet  of  a  door,  ftc* 
— Cot,    See  Gambauld.    Sp.  /nito. 

JAMBEAUX,  or  Giambeux,  t.  Boon  I 
or  armour  for  the  lege,  (Fr.  Jawtbei)  Sei| 
Gaubaud. 


JAKE,t.    <'AcoiBof(JaKM)OiMi. 
is  put  for  any  amall  coin." — iyw. 

JAKE^F-APES,**.    The  female 
terpart  of  /adt-on-apef,  (qv.) 
Maeeinger, 

JANGLE,  9.  t.     To  make   a 
-ER.         noise,  to  sound  dtscerdaBt!)^ 
-iNo.        talk  or  chatter  idly ;  to  fid$i 
-BRE88.*  much,  fast,  noisily;  to  wn^gH] 
-BRT.t      to  dispute  or  qusrrel. 

^Chaucer,    *^ChnDer, 

Fr.  Jangl-er,  -trie,  -tur.    Perhaps  of  the  i 
origin  as  gin^e,  mjh^fle:  and  app.  to  the 
dattering  dissonance  of  the  Toieet  of 
wrangltaig,  or  chattering  Idly.    Inter- 

J  ANITOR,  t.    A  door-keeper. 
From  L.  Janmu,  a  door  or  gate. 

JANIZARY, «. -IAN.  "AgresteribA 
of  tnie  and  deep  politie,  than  the  bitSHe^ 
tion  of  that  famous  order  of  Jammke^ 
Amurath  I.)  will  hardly  be  obscmdiitfr 
constitution.  This  oonsiated  hitkettli^. 
traiy  choice  of  audi  christiaB  cUIh 
throughout  their  dominioBS,  as  wife  ^\ 
teemed  most  fit  for  tiie  emperor't . 
service;  and  the  choice  was  msds  ky^ 
shows  or  pronaises  of  the  greatwt  jgwy 
or  strength  of  body,  vigoor  of  imum^{ 
and  bol£iess  of  courage."— »S!r  W,  IWm- 
*<Let  them  be  called  jamxe^ia  {f4 
cheri,  or  new  aoldiers)."— (TiMsa* 

JANUARY,*.  «  The  first  [numtkJiM* 
is  cslled  January,  was  called  after  thesirt 
of  Janue,"— North,  Pluiarch. 
L.  Januariue, 

JAPAN,  V,  e.    To  japan,-^  waiill,  i» 

-ESB.      polish,  as  Japan-giotAB  an  **" 

-NER.      nished  and  polished.  _^^. 

So  callod  from  Japan,  in  the  esUsnfn* 
Asia. 
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JAPE, » j;   /op*,  #.r-«  trick,  a  jest  J^p«, 

-n.       fi. — to  jest ;  to  chea^  to  laugh  at 

•nr.     /i^wr, — a  common  jester  or  buf^ 

fiH>n. — Turw. 

Tbit  Ft,  Ja/pptr  is — to  bark  or  bay  like  a 

iog,  to  yawl,  to  bawL—C?/. 

/flf#  (Jan.)  is  an  intolting  or  ontrageoQi 
vatindjif  aad  ttfannphing  over  tbem  that  ara  nadar 
oar  raldectioD.  Islandia(h0add«)6«ip,eBtj(aeAi- 
Hm;  ttd  tlite,  Hiduw  thinks,  is  the  same  with 
L\.  OUp,  )aetantla;  the  «.  Is  GUp-an^  or  <^4»- 
ai,  ''to  bng,  to  boast,  to  glory,  to  erake,  to 
ranit;  shn,  to  cry  out,  to  ydpe.'*— ^oni.  Jan. 
oOods  a  Boaiber  of  passages  to  show  the  nsages 
ft  tbe  word ;  lonie  or  which  express  strongly  we 
srkaowkdfsd  resemblance  between  japerin  and 
the  trickt  of  an  ope.  Sk.  derives  from  FT.  Goder. 
See  a^B,  GiBBsa,  Gzaa,  JAaaaa ;  aU  of  which 
seem  to  bear  aa  alltait^  to  Jap9.    Be- 

JAR,  9,  t,  -UNO.  To  cause  or  utter  a 
hinh,  diaeordant  aound,  as  from  the  shake 
or  Tibntkni  of  a  somewhat  solid  substance 
itntk,  or  moTed ;  to  Tibrate  harshly ;  to 
Rverbetate  harshly.     Met — 

To  disagree;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  at 
miinee ;  to  contest,  to  conflict,  to  dispute, 
to  quarrel. 

8k.  ynfers  Fr.  Guerrofftr,  which,  among  other 
,  AiQgi,  ngi^fin  rixmH,  to  qoarrd.  Jan.  thinks, 
that  Jorre,  UtigioeA  eoncertsre,  seems  to  come 
fton  A.8.  Jerre,  frre,—tra;  the  v.  is  Sorrimn, 
(she  rrt-im,)  which  Som.  interprets  to  be  angry, 
«  frjh  snd  the  pi,  Borrot  aogry,  yaery.  (See 
Jakox.)  The  word  ^as,  probably,  app.  to  some 
dMordaat,  dissonant  noise. 

lAR,  ».  f .  A  joTt  —  an  earthen  Teasel  ; 
jmnd  fruit— .fruit  packed  in  such  earih$% 
icsseL 

ft.Jtr-4s  Bp.  -^o,  -raf  It  Oiarro;  ampoUa, 
^ureses.  Men.  denwea from  Gr.  *YaXot,  eMrwn; 
ftm  *fefaw,  ppainwm,  piaU^  pkrra.  A  Jar  iB  an 
•wttea  TeMd;  perbafw  from  gt-ertd^  earthed,  or 
iHtlies,  the  ptu*  p.ot  A.8.  Ge-er-ian^  to  Mar^  (qv.) 

.Jargon,  «.  «.  -inq.     To  jargon^  (as  a 

Uid,)  in  Oower,   aeems  to  be,^to  utter 

isartieidate  sounds. — Cm,  Awi.  b.  5. 

Jorgon,  a  language  which  either  himself 

(flie  speaker)  or    hia  hearers  understand 

m^Cet    Unintelligible  babble  or  talk ; 

onfiued,  incoherent  chatter. 

Pit.  Jarg-ttntr,  -an  i  It  Omo,  -^me  /  8p. 
Jwjpow.  ftrigonsM  ;  all  of  which  (aays  Lye,)  to- 
WHBm  with  tbe  V.  To  /or,  (qy.)  leem  to  approach 
mr  atvly  to  A.  8.  OUrrmmt  pturrirt,  (Ge-eorr-taa,) 
ts  wIiWb,  pnte,  or  chatter.  Men.  derives  from 
BartaHeui,  and  his  editor  from  €fraeum»  8k.— 
iha  IL  Ckierieo,  tinpta  rMcHcMM,  1.  e.  lingua 
^fcrisBnaa,  Le.  tiie  Lb — to  the  Tolgar  an  unknown 
t>aps^  thsoj^  obliged  to  hear  prayers  in  it 

JASHIKB,  or  Jsssaminb,  «.    A  plant, — 

ID  called,  because  the  bees  delight  in  the 

ttamttt  of  it— AffM. 

,Jft.  /omiIm,  or  Je»»€min ;  It.  GtUomino  ;  Sp. 
^■HSte.  Gr.  la^jiiff,  ituvfuvov  fivpovt  a  kind  of 
ngeeat  made  from  the  flowers  d  the  White 
JmIr,  (toy.)  Martin,  lays,  that  an  apiary  or  place 
nr  breeding  bees  was  also  called  ^omm. 

JASP, «.  .ER.    A  precioua  stone. 

_ft.  Jasp-4;  It  -itle;  L.  Janit ;  Gr.  tacwtt  i 
Ib^JMpH, 

•AVEL,*  «.  lojarbk,  to  wet,  to  bedew ; 
»  by  walking  in  long  grasa  after  dew  or 
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rain. — Brocket    Jarbled,  daggled. — Grose, 
North. — See  Jevel,  in  Jamieson. 
*SkeUoH,   Sir  T,  More,   Speiuer, 

JAVELIN,  «.    A  weapon  of  size  between 
-IMIEK.*  the  pike  and  the  partisan. — 

-OTTIER.*        Coi.    *HolUmd, 

Fr.  Jao9i^0,  •««  ;  It.  OUnelioUo  ;  Sp.  Jataltnat 
(which  latter  Delpiao  calls  a  boanpear,  and  Sk. 
thinks  may  be  from  Sp.  Jovalf  a  wild  boar.)  Spel. 
has^vd/oe,  baculi  Tel  tell  genus:  Killan,— ^v«- 
Icta.  Fland.  I.  Jaueiiine,  tragula :  and  Benson, — 
go/elueat,  hastllla.  OqglaJk  was  a  kind  of  dart 
(Jacull  genus)  among  the  ancient  Suio-Goths; 
gqglatt  also,  in  A.  8.  is  furca,  forks.  Notwith- 
standing these  resemblances  faveUns  mn  be  (as 
Mins.  says)  q.JaeuUut,  ftmajMulari,  to  throw. 

JAUNCE,  V,     In  common   usage, —  to 
Jaunt,  v,  a.  make  short,  flighty  excursions ; 
-  Y.  to  flit  to  and  fro ;  to  move  airily, 

-INE88.       lighUy,    giddily    about       And 
>EB.  Jantyt  or  Jaunty, — ^flirty  or  flut- 

tering ;  airy,  light ;  moving  lishtly,  airily. 
Sk.— strenuA  ambulare,  from  Fr. /aiic«r,  whidi, 
after  Cot.,  he  interprets, — to  stir  an  horse  in  the 
stable  till  he  swart  (sweat)  with  aU;  or,  Cot.  adds, 
as  our  ToJawU  ;  (an  old  word.) 

JAUNDICE,  <.-£]>.  The  2^e/A>i£v«  (Mins.) 
which  is  an  overflowing  of  the  gall  over 
the  whole  body. 
VT.JauM$$ef  ttomjaulne,  yellow. 

JAW, «.  The  jaw  is  the  chaWf  that  which 
-BO.  duiweth  or  eheweth, 
-Y.  To  hold  tiie  jaw, — to  keep  the 
jawt  still,  the  mouth  shut ;  to  hold  the 
tongue  :  and  hence  To  jaw,  is — to  talk 
mudi,  {to  jabber,  qv.)  volubly ;  more  than 
enough,  offensively.  But  see  Jamienn,  in 
V.  Jaw, 

Cham,  (qv.)  from  A.  S.  Csoanin,  -tea,  mandere, 
mandicare. 

JAY,  9,    The  bird  so  called. 

Ft.  Jap,  ptap,  pap,  gaicn ;  D.  JTo,  kat,  kawti, — 
from  the  sound  which  it  utters.— 5]k.  and  Mint, 

JEALOUS,  ad.  Emulous,  invidious,  sus- 
-LY.  picious ;  looking,  observing,  watch- 
-Y.  ing  with  envy,  with  suspicion; 
suspiciously  watchful  or  vigilant,  appre- 
hensive, wary,  careful  or  cautious.  '*  Jea- 
lotuff  is  a  painful  apprehension  of  rivalship 
in  caaes  that  are  peculiarly  interesting  to 
us/'-^Co^on. 

Jealousy,  (It  Oeheia ;  Fr.  Jalousie,)  **  a 
lattice  window,  or  grate  to  look  through," 
(Cot) — is  in  current  speech. 

Fr.  Jalou»;  It  fr  Sp.  Gelotoi  L.  Zilol-ppu$, 
xelrna.  Zritu,  (Yoss.)  from  X«-«<v,/srver«,  to  warm, 
to  glow;  because  it  is  properly  that  warmth  or 
fervour  of  mind,  which  is  distinguished  in  emu- 
lation or  rivalry :  it  is  then  extended  to— invidi- 
ous, suspicious,  rivalry;  to  the  suspicion  of 
rivalry ;  to  envy  at  the  rivalry  of  another,  at  the 
good  success  of  another.    See  Zbaim    Un- 

JEER,  9. 9,  To  jeer,  (agreeably  to  the 
-BR.  etym.  of  Jun.)  is — 
-INO.  To  speak  provokingly,  tauntingly, 
-INOLY.  scofilngly;  to  utter  provoking, 
taunting  jests ;  to  taunt,  to  scoff,  to  mock, 
or  make  a  mock  oil     See  Scorn. 

Sk.— probably  from  Qer.SdkMrm;  cons.,  vex 
are  dictis  et  ftctls  eontumeUosls  {  lit.  scindere. 
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•eeare,  (A.  8.  Scfr-an,  to  »hear,)  to  eat,  to  divide; 
the  met.  (Wach.  bu  no  doubt)  derived— A  Umturd 
et  vezatlone  servili  ad  contumeliAm  liberi  homi- 
nis.  Jun.  Bay*,— to  jeer  or  peer,  and  yeerp,  are 
A.  8.  Borrth  from  wrrian,  or  eonkm,  ge-oreian, 
gejfr$ittn,  irritate,  to  provoke. 

JEJUNE,  ad.  Empty,  and  therefore 
-LY.  hungry ;  empty,  void,  vacant,  des- 
-NBS8.  titute,  poor,  barren. — *Bentley. 
-ITY.*  L.  Jefvnut,  which  Martin,  derives  from 
Gr.  K«vo-«iv,  evaeuare,  to  empty;  for  he  ia  j<^«M, 
vrhose  belly  ii  empiy  of  food. 

JELLY,  8.  Any  thing  concreted  or  co- 
agulated into  a  viscous  substance,  (as  if 
con-geaUd.)    See  Gelly. 

JENNET.    See  Genett. 

JENNETING,*.  Said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Juneting  /  the  name  proper  to 
certain  apples,  because  they  ripen  in  June. 

JEOPARD,  V.  To  risk,  to  be  or  place  in 
-Y.  a  state  of  uncertainty,  to  hazard, 

-ous.       to  endanger,  to  emperil. 
-ousLY.    Written  JupartU  by  Chaucer,  and 
-IZB,  ».*  Jubardy  by  Sir  T.  More. 
-LESS.t     *  Chaucer.     ^Udal. 

Sk.  8ay8,-V«opafdy,  periculum,  qd.  Fr.  Tag 
perdu,  lit  /  have  lost ;  or  as  T.  H.  prefers.  Jeu 
perdu,  a  lost  game.  Jun.  suspects  it  to  be  a  word 
originating  among  gamblers,  risking  every  thing 
upon  the  liaxard  of  a  die,  and  at  every  chance  of 
the  t*ble  exclaiming,  Jeu  perdu  I  Tyrw.  rather 
believes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  im  parti.  A  Jeu 
parU  is  properly  a  game  m  -which  the  chances  are 
exactly  even :  hence  it  signifies  any  thing  uncer- 
tain or  hazardous.  Jeu  parti  is  in  Low  L.  Joeue 
partUue;  so  said,  when  the  power  is  given  to  any 
one  of  choosing  one  of  two  things  proposed  to 
him. — Du  Cange. 

JERK,  V.  s.    To  hit  or  strike,  to  throw,  to 

-ER.     take  away,  with  a  quick,  short  mo- 

-INO.   tion  or  action ;  with  a  sudden,  smart 

blow. 
8k.  thiuks—d  sono  Actum ;  Jun.  (who  writes  it 
Yerk)  thinks  it  has  a  strong  affinity  with  Irkeome. 
Lye  doubts  whether  from  A.  8.  v.  Ge-reee-an,  cor- 
rlgere,  anlmadvertere  ;  to  correct  or  punish.— 
Som.  May  it  not  be  from  Jar,  v.  with  augmenting 
suffix,  ic  (eke),-^ric,  jark,  jerk  t    8ee  Jar. 

JERKIN,  i.    A  short,  close  coat 

Sk.— from  A.  8.  Cgrtelkin,  tunlcula,  a  dim.  of 
Cgrtel,  a  tunic    See  Kibtlb. 

JESS,  8.  **  Jeeeee  are  short  straps  of  lea- 
ther tied  about  the  foot  of  a  hawk,  by  which 
she  is  held  on  the  fist" — Hanmer. 

Fr.  Gete ;  It.  Getti ;  Low  L.  Jaeti ;  so  called— 
quia  cum  els  jaciuniur  ftlcones  et  emittuntur  ad 
pnedam.— See  Men. 

JESSAMINE.    See  Jasmine. 

JEST,  *.  V.  To  jeet,— to  play  or  perform, 
-ER.  merry  or  laughable  tricks ;  to  utter 
-INO.  laughable  sayings ;  to  do  or  say 
-INOLY.  things  invented  or  feigned,  for 
gamesome  purposes,  with  mirthful  or  play- 
ful intention. 

In  our  old  dramatic  writers,  To  jeet,  is — 
to  play  or  act  a  part  in  a  Mask. 

Sk.  prefers  L.  GeaUeulari ;  and  Jun.,  who  de- 
cides fcr  Geitue,  observes  that  Italians  say,  Geetare, 
Getteggiare,  and  GeiUeolare,  for  Gesticulariy  which 
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the  Eng.  expound,— to  mock  a  maa  by  gaterkg, 
or  by  moving  his  countenance,  hand,  or  (^ 
parts  of  the  body  ridiculously,  and  to  the  pr^ 
dice  of  him  whom  he  intendeth  to  mock  st. 

JESUIT,  8.  "  A  priest  of  the  society  of 
-ESS.  Jesue.  An  order  of  religious  nwa 
-ICAL.  established  by  Loyola,  a  Spsnidi 
-ICALLY.  soldier.  They  pretend  to  fol- 
-ISM.  low  exactly  the  footsteps  of  our 
-ED.*  blessed  Saviour,  wbose  name  tb^ 
have  usTirpt  At  first  they  gained  to  Uten- 
selves  the  people's  esteem  by  their  toleidib 
carriage :  but  now  they  are  generally  hstal 
and  feared,  because  of  ^eir  devilish  maiiiBi, 
their  bold  enterprises,  and  secret  intrignct." 
--Cot.     *MiUoiu 

A  JemU  is,  in  English  usage,  an  intn- 
guer ;  a  crafty,  subtle  designer  or  plotto. 
FT.  Jifuii-e  ;  8p.  -a;  It  GeemUa. 

JET,  #.  -TY.    A  fossil,  (wood  cosL)  "  lb 

geat,  which  otherwise  we  call  gagaks,  ta- 

rieth  the  name  of  a  towne  and  river  boA 

in  Lycia,  caUed  Gagee-^—HoUand.  PSue, 

Ft.  Jaet,  gagaU;  L.  Gagatee;  Gr.  Fototih. 

JET,  V.    To  throw  out  or  project,  to  Aa^ 

-TEE.      out ;  to  throw  out  or  shake,  (le.  tit 

-TBAU.   body  in  walking  j)  to  strut  alco^ 

-TiNo.    Jet,  or  JetUau,  or  Jette-d^tor^ 

water- spout 

The  jet  of  an  argument— 9e«  Gist. 

Fr.  letter:  L.  Jaeere,  to  throw;  b««*''2 

any  thing  thrown  out  or  projectiag.-ot  «• 

To  Jot. 

JETSAM.    See  Flotsam. 

JEWEL,  8.  Used  as  a  general  wnejj 
-LER.  precious  stones,  or  any  onM^'J 
-LERY.    in  which  they  may  be  set  or  plieei 

Fr.  Jog-au ;  8p.  -a, -el;  It  Gio-hh  ■***•;* 
Juw*el:  Oer.  -et.  Wach.  from  Or.  »«J«»*J 
aliquid  repotitum,  any  thing  laid  np>,*«W 
precious  or  valuable ;  and  he  thinta  if»i2[ 
eatioj  qd.  Jogalia,  is  a  manifest  imilrtoo  sMj 
Ger.  Salmasius  (see  Men.)  ^V^^-^iSSt 
Latins  called  every  thing  Joeulun,  bom  wtmm 
one  could  receive  pleasure. 

JEWISE,  8.    Judgment,  punishment 
Either  of  L.  Judieiuui,  or  Fr.  Juttke.-TpU' 

JEWS-HARP,  #.  -TRUMP.  PeAap  » 
Jeu'trampe,  a  Jeu'harpe,^ti  play-tnB^» 
play  harp.      Jeutf"  'vflvfc 

JEZEBEL,  *.  «  A  jezehet  (so  caDeit 
the  neighbourhood  from  dispUyuJgJJ* 
pernicious  charms  at  her  window)  yfj? 
constantly  dress'd  at  her  sash,  and  Mi* 
thousand  litde  tricks  and  fooleries  to*«g 
the  eyes  of  all  the  idle  young  fcUow  m  m 
neighbourhood." — Spectator. 

JIB,  p.  "  In  changing  tacks,  ^^i^fi 
only  occasion  to  «fa[/i  or  fib  torn  w 
sail."— Coo*. 

JIB-CRACK,'  8.      Perhaps 

(qv.)— •Bmk.  4"  F. 
JIBE.*     Also  written  Gibe,  (q».) 

*HoUand, 
JIBLET,  *.  L  e.  Gibtet,  (qr,) 


JOC 


JOL 


JIG,  9, «.    Jig,  in  F.  Beaumont,  app.  to  a 

•GCTi  ff.    piece  of  low  humour,  a  &rce : — 

•oxflB.       "  A  Jigge  shall  be  dapt  at." 

-MAUB.    Jiggng  foolfl,  in  Shale  (Julius 

•ecMM^  Cssar,) — silly  poets  ;  jig  de- 

Bodog  raetrical  compositioni  as  well  as  a 

dmce. 

Jiggfoubob, — another  name  (says  Butler) 

ur  trinkets,  or  jimcracks. 

See Gio,  (co^Jectuied  to  be  from  A. S.  Gaggan^ 
to  IS.) 

JIG-A*J06,  ov.  From  Jog,  qd.  Jog-jog, 
or  Auk-a-jug*  Ckeek-btf-jowl  is  sometimes 
irittea  Jig-b^Qwk     See  Joo. 

JILL,  t.  (See  Gill.)  Supposed  by  Ray 
to  be  a  nick-name  for  Julia  or  Juliana. 
M^Srt,^-tmrtiiigjiU. 

JILT,  •.#.    App.  to — A  woman  who  be- 

tuki,  or  by  her  wiles  allures,  a  man  to 

we  her;  and  then  again  beguiles  or  de- 

ttimhim. 

Uf  dcrlTes  flrora  the  ItL  GUia,  amoribus  cir- 
nnfCBire;  which  in  Sw.  is  Gglla,  to  deceive, 
nd  in  Eog.  GuiU,  or  WUe,  (qv.)  Jiit  is,  probably, 
6M,  ig  |tf<Hiounced  soft.) 

UNGLE.    As  often  written  Gingle,  (qv.) 

4iV£S.    AUo  written  Gives,  (qv.) 

JOB,  r.  X.  -BER.  To  job, — lit  to  strike, 
,  ("to  pecke  and  job  with  their  beaks  ;"— 
!  AfU.     "  Pecking  and  Jobbing  at  the 

t^i"—K<wth)  a  usage  still  common  in 

nlgtf  speech. 

^  kjob  of  work, — a  stroke  of  work ;  a  por- 
1  tin  of  work  struck  off  and  done  with ;  and 
I Ibfoi  will  farther  be, — 
;  To  do  inch  stroke  of  work.  And  a  job 
iVSUfiirther  be,  (by  force  of  customary  ap- 
jfication,)— 

A  stroke  or  piece  of  mean  dirty  work. 
\^^,  and  a  jobber,  have  the  same  appli- 


,  fcRoios  derives  firom  Oer.  Hitb,  ictas,  a  blow, 
*^^i  from  Ger.  Havwen ;  A.  8.  Heaw-ian.  to 
*V'  Jog  and  Shog  appear  the  same  word  dlflSnr- 
■Klf  written:  and  Ckt^  and  /o6  may  differ  only 
lithe  cbaafe  of  cA  into^,  and  p  into  its  cognate 
*•  'To  tbop  Is  to  strike  off  a  chip ;  to  strike  off. 
Am  iknsi  ta  either  case,  To  Job  may  be  explained 


rOBBER-NOWL,  s.  A  jobbemole  is  a 
^^  hard  head  or  knoll,  a  block  or  logger- 
9Uii  a  knoll  or  head  that  will  bear  knock- 
,iBft  Iwating,  or  striking. 
.JMter  may  be  from  Job.  Sk.  composes 
peword  of  the  D.  Jobbe,  stupid,  sluggish. 
wwse  writes  /a&frer-knowl,  —  a  prating 
Hoekhead. 

JOCKEY, ».  *,  -SHIP.  Supposed  to  be 
■Ml  Jock,  or  Jack,  used  gen.  as  a  name 
W  a  boy  or  Ud,-— especially  one  who  rides 
Jrtces.  An  jockeys  became  celebrated  for 
veir  devemess  in  outwitting  their  rivals, 

i***^  *!"  '"•^  "  cquividcnt  to,— 
To  outwit,  to  overreach,  to  manoeuvre, 
totrict 
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I  JOCUND,  ad.  Delighted,  pleased,  mirth- 
-LY.  ful  or  merry,  gay,  joviaL 
-NESS.  It.  Giocondo  ;  8p.  Jocondc ;  L.  Jocundus, 
jueuHdui,  ttom  Joeus^  and  this  from  Juvare,  i.  e. 
oblectare ; — or  Jueundut,  immediately  from  Ju- 
tum,  past  p.  of  Juvare,  to  delight. — Voss. 

JOG,  o.  s*    To  shake  or  shock  ;  to  hit  by 

-oiMO.      a  shake,  (sc  of  the  arm,  &c.) ;  to 

-OLE,  p.   move  by  a  shake,  by  successive 

shakes,  or  shocks  i   to  move,  to  go  on  or 

proceed  at  the  slow  pace  of  a  shaking  trot ; 

to  move  slowly. 

D.  &  Ger.  Shocken  ;  8w.  Skaka;  A.  8.  Sceacan, 
to  tkokSf  or  sftoeifc,  or  $kog,  mjog. 

JOIN,  0.    To  unite/ to  combine,  to  couple, 
-DER.  to  connect,  to  associate,  to 

-ER.  coalesce,  to  confederate,  to 

-BRT.  concur,  to  cohere;  to  come 

-ING.  in  close  contact 

Joint,  v.  s.  ad.  To  joint,  is  (somethnes)  used 
-LT.  as  equivalent  to,  To  disjoint, 

-RE88.  or  separate  the  joints, 

-URB,  V.  s.        Jointure,  (in  Law,) — a  joint 

Junction.         estate. 
-UBE.  Juncture,  met — ^an  union,  a 

combination  of  important,  critical  circum- 
stances at  the  same  moment 

Fr.  Joindrt;  It  Giungera;  Sp.  Juntar;  L. 
Jungsre,  to  put,  place,  or  bring  together.  Jungo, 
ijugo,  n  inserto;  and  ju^o,  h  (vxtt-iuy-ot,  formed 
flrom  ^vayott  wopa  to  iuo  af-9iv.---See  Fott.  and 
also  Seheidiui  in  Lennep.  In  A.  8.  Geoe,  is  Jug- 
um,  a  yoke :  and  it  is  (Tooke)  the  past  tense  and 
past  p.  of  the  A.  8.  e.  Ge-ie-ant  (A.  S.  le-an,  Eng. 
£ke,)  addere,  adjicere,  avj^-ere,  Jung-tre ;  to  add 
(se.  one  thing  to  another,)  to  increase,  (sc.  one, 
thing  by  the  addition  of  another,)  to  join:  and 
Jung,  in  Jung-ere,  may  be  composed  of  Ge-^nit  ie 
or  /p,  tktd  into  one;  equivalent  to  Ge-an^edtt 
adunatus.  Ad-  Con-  Dis-  En-  In-  Re-  Se-  8ab- 
Un- 

JOIST,  s.    The  beams,  secondary  beams, 

e.g.  of  a  flooring,  of  a  roof. 

Either  (8k.)  from  Fr.  Joindre,  to  Join,  or  flrom 
Fr.  Ajusier,  to  adju*i,  to  adapt,  to  fit ;  because  they 
aiejitted  together  in  the  joints. 

JOKE,  V,  s.  To  say  or  do  any  thing 
-ER.  mirthfully  or  merrily,  playfully, 

-INO.        sportively,  jestingly,  waggishly. 

Jocose.  it.  Oiocd-*o,  -tare;  3p.  Jocdto;  L.  Jo- 
-OSELY.  *«'i  from  Juvare,  I.  e.  oblectare,  to  de- 
light    See  JoccND  and  Juogle. 


-ULAR. 
-ULAR-Y. 


-ITY.      -LY. 


JOLE.     See  JouL. 

JOLE,*  or  JoLL,  V.  i  e.  To  jolt,  (qv.) 
*Beau,  4"  F.  North. 

JOLLY,  ad.  v.*      Cons. — Happy,  joyous, 
-ILY.  mirthful ;  full  of  mirth  and  glad- 

-INESB.       ness  ;  cheerful ;  full  of,  fond  of 
-ITY.  good  cheer;    and,  as  a  further 

-IF.  consequence, — well  fed,  growing 

-Y.HBAD.t  fat 

-iMBNT.t    *G.  Fletcher,    ^Oower.  iSpenser. 
Fr.  JoU ;  It.  Oiulivo,  which  Hen.  derives  from 
Joeui ;  thus,  Joeut,  Joeulut,  JocmUvms,  Joelirus, 
giulivo.    Sk.  and  Jun.  ttom  Jotial,  (qv.) 

JOLLY-BOAT.    See  Yawl. 

G  O 


JOW 


JUD 


iTOLTj  V.  9,  To  shake  or  shock ;  com.  ftpp. 
to — the  action  of  a  carriage  on  a  rugged 
road. 

Jolt-head, — ^perhaps  from  Jowl,  (qv.)  and 
head. 

Perhaps,  bv  the  omiMion  of  the  guttural  g,  from 
JiMght  the  dim.  of  Jog^  (qr.)  Joggl-ed,  JoU-€d, 
Jotd,  Jolt.    Re- 

JOKDEN, «.    An  utensil  for  the  chamber, 

Not,  (says  8k.  who  writes  It  Jurdeut)  as  at  first 
blush  it  might  seem,  f^om  the  river  Jordan,  qd. 
urinsB  alveus ;  but  ftom  the  A.  8.  Oor,  filth,  and 
d4n,  cubile,  a  ooueh ;  and,  in  a  secondary  sense, 
—any  receptacle.  Tyrw.  (upon  Chaucer)  observes, 
this  word  is  in  Walsingham :— duae  olla,  quas 
Jordanet  vocamus,  ad  ejur,  (i.  e.  a  pretended  astro- 
loger's, )  collum  colligantur.  HoUnshed  calls  them 
two  jordeu-poU, 

JORUM,  s,  Mr.  Brocket  says,  "Jorumf — 
a  pot  or  jug.  Chaucer  has  Jordane,  and 
Shak.,  Jorden,**     See  Jorden,  above. 

JOSS  A,*  ini,     Jotsa  seems  (Tyrw.)  to  be 
partly  formed  from  the  Fr.  Ca ;  come  hither. 
*Chaucer. 

JOSTLE.    See  Justle. 

JOT,  «.     A  point,  an  ioUu 

From  the  name  of  the  Or.  letter  i.  The  word 
probably  was  luirodneed  Into  the  Cro.  and  A.  8. 
with  the  version  of  the  Gospels.  In  Matt.  v.  18, 
the  Go.  version  renders  Iwra,  Jola ;  the  A.  8., 
priea,  a  prick ;  i. «.  a  prick  or  dot. 

JOVIAL,  ad.     Pertaining  to  Jove;  cons. 

-I ALLY.      — fortunate  or  felicitous,  happy, 

-lALiST.     joyous,  mirthful ;   full  of  mirth 

-lALNBSS.  and    gladness ;    fond   of  good 

-lALTY.      cheer. — *Beau.  8f  F. 

-T.  Sk.  says, — JovialiSt  sc.  sub  Jove  iseto, 

ut  nugantur  Astrologi,  qrdere  natus.  L.  JoviaUt, 
ad  Jovem  pertinens.  Veneria  et  Jovtalis  stella, 
t.  tf.  planeta  Veneris  et  Jovit.  *'  Fr.  Jovial^  san- 
guine, born  under  the  planet  Jupiter.** 

JOURNAL,  ad.  t.  A  diumal,  (qv.) ;  a 
-I8T.  day-book  or  diary ;  a  register  kept 
-I8E,9.  of  daily  occurrences  ;  of  circum- 
-ARY.*  stances  or  transactions  under  the 
day  they  occurred ;  gen. — a  register. 

Journal,  ad — diumal  or  daily. 

*  fVarhurton, 

Fr.  Joumalt ;  It.  Oiomale ;  8p.  Jomal ;  L. 
XHurnum,  the  book  in  which  the  proceedings  of 
each  dag  in  the  Roman  Senate  were  entered; 
from  DUSf  a  day.  Fr.  Jour  ;  It.  Giorno.  Ad- 
Re-  8o-Joum. 

JOURNEY,  V.  8.  -INO.  In  Chaucer, 
(Knight's  Tale,) — a  day*8  travel,  or  the 
distance  of  a  day*s  travel ;  (Rom.  of  B.) — 
a  daif*t  work.    It  is  now  app.  to — 

A  travel,  or  passing  from  place  to  place 
(by  land),  without  restriction  of  time. 

A  journey-man,  (Ft.  Joumalier,)  former- 
ly,— one  who  worked  by  the  day.  Joumey- 
work, — daily-work. 

Fr.Joumie;  ItOioruata;  Bp.  Jornada.  **A 
day  or  whole  day,  also  a  day  of  battel,  or  the  battel 
itself;  also,  a  dajr's  work  or  labour;  a  day's  journey 
ortraveL" — Cot.    See  Jouhnax..    Ad- Re-Joum. 

JOUST.    Sec  Just. 

JOWL,  or  Joule,  t.  Also  written  Choule, 
(qv.) ;  and,  by  Howell,  Geoulet. 
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It  is  app.  as  SL  remarks,  not  only  to 
the  head,  but  the  oesophagos,  or  goHet 

Jowler, — the  name  of  a  dog,  magno 
capite  praeditus. — Sk. 

Fr.  GueuU :  It.  &  Sp.  Goto ;  L.  Oslfr  tbefsM 
or  throat.  HoweU  writes  evideniifV  if  tetiid 
through  the  Fr.  from  the  L. ;  but  we  lave  in  A  i 
CeoUt  the  jaw,  t. «.  chaw.  "  Cm/m,  tlw  jtia,' 
(Lye)--perhaps  the  dtaweli  or  ekouki. 

JOY,  V.  #. 

-PUL. 

-FULLY. 

-FULNESS. 

-LESS. 

-LE88NB88. 

-OUS. 

-OUSLT. 

-NESS. 

-ANCE.* 

-IS8ANCE.* 


To  joy,  is — ^To  etijoy ;  to  bare, 
possess,  use  with  gladness,  vift 
pleasure  or  delight ;  to  Ub 
delight  or  pleasure  in;  aha,!! 
cause  delight  or  pleaaor^  li 
please,  to  gladden,  to  ddigk 
^Spenser.    ^W.Broem, 

Fr.  Jouir^  joge  ;  It  Oodire,  |mi; 
Sp.Gos-ar,  -o ,-  fh>m  the  L.  Osii4% 
to  be  glad,  or  to  gladdoL  U-  Ui> 

-80MB.t 


JUBILEE,  *.  Cot  calls  it--Ajeirrf 
-ANT.  releasing,  liberty,  rejoicing.  It 
-ATioN,  is  app.  gen.  to — 

Any  time  or  period  of  joy,  or  gladno^ 
or  festivity. 

Jubilant,  and  Jubilation,  fnm  the  L. 

bilans,  and  JuhUaHoi — shouting  or 

aloud  ;   (see  Jubilare,  in  Yoss. ;)  but 

as  if  from  Jubilee, — shoutings  eaiUing 

singing,  as  in  triumph. 

J^.  Jubii-e;  8p.  -eo  ;  .It.  GivbiUo ;  Low L 
HIasui;  from  the  Hcb.  %1>.  whkh  (X 
says)  BMans  liberig- — Anliq.  uL  12. 

JUCUNDITY,*  A  Wea8antnes^ 

fulness. — *Broum. 
L.  Jueunditat,    See  Jocvan. 

JUDAIZE,o.  "ToyuAiMeit,-plif 
-ISM.  Jew,  live  after  the  manner  oC 
-IZER.     Jews.** — Cot. 

-IC-AL.    pr.  Judai$er,—finm  Judak. 
-ALLY. 

JUDASLY,*  ov.  1.  e.  As  treac 
Judat  betrayed  Christ— 'Tya^/- 

JUDGE,  V.  s.  Formerly  writtai 
-MBNT.  Jugemeni,  by  Widi^  " 
-ER.        Gower. 

-SHIP.     To  deem  or  doom ;  to  ham, 
or  give  sentence  or  opinion;  to 
to  decide,  to  determine,  to  disoen,  tt^ 
tinguish. 

"  For  wit  lying  most  in  the 
of  ideas,  and  putting  those  togetfciT 
quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  W 
any  resemblance  or  congroity,  ' 
make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and 
visions  in  the  fancy ;  judgment,  on  O 
trary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  b| 
rating  carefully  ideaa  one  frorn^ 
wherein  can  be  found  the  least  ^ 
thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  byi 
and  by  affinity  to  take  one  Uiiog 
other." — Locke. 

"  When  we  give  our  assent  te  a^^^ 
matical  axiom ;  or  when,  after  |)«nw|^ 
demonstration  of  a  theorem,  we 
the  conclusion ;   or,  in  genertii 


JUG 


JUN 


proDOunce  concemmg  the  truth  or  falsity 

of  an/  proposition,  or  the  probability  or 

impn^ability  of  any  event,  the  power  by 

vbieh  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  what  is 

trae  or  hhCf  probable  or  improbable,  is 

edled  by  logicians  the  fiiculty  oi  judgment** 

—SkwarL 

Fr./iyrr;  It  Oitutieare;  Sp.  Juxgar;  Jj.JudU- 
tm,  Med  jm»  diemimr.  Judtx,  qaod  ju$  dicat 
mnfti  poCMtate,  id  est,  qalbusdam  verbto  di- 
eendi  taaiL—Far.  I  5.      Ad-  Hts-  Pn-   Re- 

JUDICABLE,  ad,    Judieable,—ihat  can 
•AtvnL  or  may  he  Judged.  SeeJuooE. 

•AToiT,  ai.  §.  Judieial, — of  or  pertaining  to 
-ATUU.  Ajudgef  or  to  that  over  wmch 

'Uiifhad.     a  Judge  has  power  or  au- 
-uur.  thority. 

•UiT.  Jududous, — able  to  Judge  ; 

•loci.  akilAil,  prudent,  sagacious  in 

•ioos>i.T.       Judgment:  forming  a  sound 
-IBB.  Judgment ;    discerning,    dis- 

criminating clearly. 

Thew  vwdi  are  immediately  tana.  L.  Judic 

im,  -UKm,  -iarUui  Fr.  -tel,  -Wre.  -ieux;   It 

9Mk^t9H9,  -fate,  -4ario,  hom;   fl^.  Judicial, 

i|siefat».    D^  Fre-Judicate.     Extrarjudiclal,  Id- 

i 

TUG, Ski:  .oiNo.     The  note  uttered  by  the 
Bigl>tngile.    Most  probably  formed  firom 

TUG,  A     A  vessel   so  named,  because, 

fti^My  it  contained  the  double  of  some 

■BiUer  measure. 

to  A.S.  CMC,  ii  a  basin,  pitcher,  or  other  like 
nmL—Som.    And  from  C«oc,  Sk.  is  inclined  to 
j  wAn  the  Eng.  Jua.    Jon.  firom  A.  8.  Jucian,  to 
;)ikt;  tojom,  toadd. 

lUGGLE,  V,  s.  To  guOe,  to  cheat,  to 
1*11.  impose  upon,  to  deceive,  to  delude ; 
|^&  to  practise  delusion ;  to  give  a  false 
hbor  or  appearance  to ;  and,  as  the  Sp. 
mger  it  BMmoff,  to  play  with  the  hand,  to 
m  trieks  with  the  hand. 

AfelMT,— (in  the  **  old  Boke  "  from  Le- 
lod  written  Jocular ,) — »  character,  as  War- 
Ita  observes,  often  confounded  or  made  the 
^ne  with  the  Minstrell,  is  in  Low  L.  Jocu- 
'■<•'',  or  Jegulatar  ;  i  e.  mimus,  scurra, 
(Da  Gaoge,)  a  mimic  or  buffoon ;  and  is 
ypposed  to  be  derived  from  the  L.  Jocm. 
Bit  tbere  does  not  appear  any  sufficient 
^NM  ibr  separating  the  ndmut  from  the 
*tiit  in  legerdemain,  or  assigning  a  dlf- 
hiBt  orinn  to  their  names.  "  Minstrales 
^  <ke  jogdoura  that  well  to  sing  did  her 
...  As  J9gekmn  plaien  at  uis  festes 


Jk-Jngltr;  It.  Giocclart;  Sp.  Jugar  de  manot; 
WKOndtehn,  foekltn ;  D.  dtiehelcn,  and  gocht- 
>g/Bw»t  probflOily  fh>m  the  A.  S.  Gtviglian^  to 
pk  to  bcfuUe.  (8«6  GuiiB.)  Som.  interprets 
■y<«».— to  jnggle,  to  use  sorcery,  to  cast  a  mist 
Mbn;  aad  O^nBiyiut^,  deceit,  jupUng.  Jna. 
JgUiiBks  jMgttr  may  be  referred  to  WigUn, 
VWi  Som.  too  interprets — ^Juggier, 

VGULAR,  ad.  s.  The  two  throat  or  neck 
**>»■.    ft.  Feinee  Jugutahres, 
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h  JvgOt  from  ij^^n, 
at  wiilch  we  g 


JUICE,  «.  The  moisture  or  liquor  coii- 
-Y.  tained  in  plants,  fruits  ;  in  vegeta- 
-FCL.     ble  and  animal  substances. 

-LESS.    Pr.  Jus;  It.  Sugo;  Sp.  Xugo, , 
L.  Sueau,  from  Sug-ere,  to  »uek ;  that 
mek. 

JULEP,  t.  Cot  and  Holland  (with  Uttle 
difference  of  arrangement)  call  it — 

A  drink  made  either  of  distilled  waters 
and  syrops  mixed  together,  or  of  a  decoc- 
tion sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar,  or  else 
mingled  with  syrops,  and  ministered  coin. 
as  a  preparative  to  open  the  passage  of  the 
inward  parts,  and  to  fit  the  humours  for 
a  purgation.     Milton  applies  it  to— 

A  pleasant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhi- 
larating drink. 

Fr.  JuUp;  It  Giul-eppe,  -thhe  ;  Sp.  Julepe;  Bar. 
Jj.Juleput,  i.e.  water  sweetened  and  thickened 
with  much  sugar. — Sk. 

JULY,  *.  "  Cssar,  the  Dictator,  was 
borne  at  Rome  vpon  the  fourth  day  before 
the  Ides  of  Quintilis,  which  moneth,  after 
his  death,  was  by  virtue  of  the  Law  An- 
tonia  called  for  that  cause,  Julie.** — Hol- 
land. 
July-fiower, — aee  Gxlliflower. 

JUMBLE,  V.  9.  -INO.  Chaucer  writes 
Jtmhre, — "  Ne  umhre  eke  no  discordant 
thing  yfere  ;*'  and  Sir  T.  More,  Jumper ; 
the  one  equivalent  to  Jumble,  the  other,  to 
Jump,  (qv.) 

Cons. — To  toss,  throw  or  shake  up  toge- 
ther— in  a  (confused)  heap ;  to  mingle  or 
confound  together. 

Probably  firom  Fr.  Combler,  {L.  Cumularet)  to 
heap  up,  to  throw  up  in  a  heap  or  mass :  or  rather 
a  dim.  of  Jump. 

JUMP,  V.  s.  ad.  A  Jump  is  performed  by 
-ER,  t;.«.  first  depres^g  tne  haunches, 
-INOLY.  and  bending  the  kneea  and 
ankle-bones,  and  then  springinff  upwards 
by  the  reaction  of  the  bended  jomta. 

To  Jump,  met — to  come  or  go  at  a  Jump, 
Le.  Buddenly,  hastily,  without  seeing  the 
ground  to  alight  upon,  at  a  risk  or  venture ; 
and  thus,  cons.,  to  risk,  to  venture. 

To  Jump  together, — to  concur,  to  coin- 
cide ;  to  fall  in  with.  "  Let  vs  see  how  his 
diflinicion  of  the  churche  and  hys  heresies, 
wil  lumper  and  agree  together." — Sir  T. 
Mare. 

D.  ft  Ger.  Oumpen,  saltare,  exUire ;  and  in  Sw. 
Gump,  nates,  clunes ;  Gumpa,  cuxsitare,  nates 
jactando.  Sk.  suggests  Gup,  (without  the  m,) 
firom  go-up. 

JUNCATE,  or  Junket,  v.  t.  -ketinq.  To 
ffo  BL-Juncaiing,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
IS  still  merely  to  go  and  partake  of  hjun- 
cote.  The  word  is  extended  to  any  deli- 
cacy or  feasting ;  to  a  festive  entertainment 
And  To  Junket, — 
To  feast,  or  treat  with  a  feast 

It.  Giuneota  ;  Fr.  Jonehiei  milk  or  cream 
cheese,  so  called  because  carried  intra  vtmJnea 
iuneto.     (It  Giuneoi  Pr.  Jbiic,  a  ru8h.>--Jlf«i. 
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JUK 

Qoia  iaiimcW*  calathis  eircuinliBrtttr.^>Sifc.    Cot.  \ 
calls  It  a  green  cheese,  or  fresh  cheese  made  of  { 
milk  without  any  rennet,  and  served  in  a  fratl  of 
gntn  ruskta.    The  It.  Feleiaia,  ia  also  a  name 
C^ven  to  a  kind  of  cheese  served  in  the  leaves  of 
the  fern,  (ftlet.) 

JUNE,  s.    The  month  so  called. 

Fr.  Juin ;  It.  Giugno ;  Sp.  Junio  ;  L.  JuniuM. 
Yost,  produces  three  etyms.,  giving  the  preference 
to  no  one  of  the  three ;  first,  (from  Var.)  A  Jumi- 
oribuB;  secondly,  kJmium*:  and  thirdly,  k  Jun- 
g«ndo, 

JUNIOR, «.  ad.    Younger. 

I*  Junior^  contracted  lh>m  juvmUor,  the  com- 
parative of  JuvenUt  young. 

JUNIPER,  «.  The  tree  ao  called ;  "  be- 
cause as  his  first  berries  be  ripe,  it  bringeth 
forth  younger  and  junior  berries  to  them.'* 

— Afitu. 

Vt.Otnivref  It.  Ginebro;  &^,Snebro;  L.Juni- 
penut  tnm  Junior,  and  ptwtrt,  to  bring  forth. — 
Tom. 

JUNK,  «.     A  large  ship  of   burden,  of 
common  use  in  the  Indies. 

Sp. /unco;  It.  Oiunco.  Unless,  (Sk.)  which  is 
very  probable,  the  word  be  of  Indian  origin,  I 
should  derive  it,  with  Mins.,  either  firom  L. 
Juneuit  because  this  ship  resembles  a  rushj  (longA 
caudA^MNCttM  aemulatur,)  ot—Ajungtndo. 

JUNK, ».  App.  to— A  piece  of  some 
length  and  thickness. 

The  word  is  com.  used  by  shipwrights  to 
express  remnants  of  cables  cut  into  small 
pieces,  which,  after  having  been  untwisted, 
are  app.  to  various  uses — for  mats,  calking 
ships,  &c. 
Perhaps  from  the  preceding  Junk, 

JUNTO,  or  JuNCTo,  s.    A  band  or  knot 
of  people ;  a  combination  or  confederacy. 
Sp.  /unto,  from  L.  /kmc<im,  Joined. 

JUR,*  V.  *.  L  e.  To  jar,  (qv.) 

To  strike  harshly  against — *  Holland, 

JURATE,*  «.      Any  one  sworn,   sc.  to 
give  evidence,  to  administer  justice,  &c. 
*Sir  T,  Elyot,     Bemers. 
L.  Jura-re,  -turn,  to  swear. 

JURIDICAL,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
-iDicALLY.  the  administration  of  the 
-iSDicTioN.  law;  to  courts  of  law  or 
-ISDICTIVE.  justice. 
-ISPRUDENCE.  Jurisdiction,  Fr.  •— authority 
-ispRUDENT.  or  power  to  administer  jus- 
-IST.  tice,  and  execute  the  laws. 

Jurisprudence,  Fr. — ^the  skill  or  know- 
ledge of  laws. 

In.  Juridi-qu«j  It.  k  Sp.  -eo;  L.  Juridi-cus, 
-eialu :  Jus,  juris,  and  dictre,  to  declare  the  law, 
to  administer  Justice. 

JUROR,  s.    Juror, — one  who  swears. 
Jury.        Jury,  (Fr.  JurSe,)—the  collective 
-MAN.       body  of  jurors. 

A  juror,  or  jury, — summoned  to  try, — is 
either  common  or  special.  A  grand  juror, 
or  jury,  is  summoned  to  inauire.  When  a 
jury  is  summoned  to  try  tne  verdict  of  a 
jury,  the  former  is  then  also  called  grand ; 
the  latter,  petit  or  petty. 
From  Jurare,  to  swear.    Ab-  Ad-  Con-  Fer-Jure. 
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JUS 

JUST,  ad.  av.      Commanded,  sc.  1^  the 
-ICE.  laws  of  God ;  by  the  lavs  of 

-icER.  human  authorities  acting  in 

-iciARY.  conformity  to  those  of  God, 

-IFY,  V.  as  manifested  in  the  nature 

-IFIABLE.  of  man.     And,  coiis.-Hwr 

-IFIABLY.  notions  of  just  depending 

-iPiABLENEss.  upon  OUT  interptetation  of 
-IFICATION.      those  laws. 
-iFiER.  A  just  man  is  one  wbo  icb, 

-IFYINO.  in  a  manner,— and  a  ;itf 

-LY.  action  that, — which  ii— 

-NB81.  Obedient  and  confonniUt 

»8HIP.*  (in  the  words  of  Hooker,  h.  i 

8. 16,)  to  "  the  law,  which  be  [Ood]  m 
made  for  his  creatures  to  keepe ;  the  kv 
whereunto  by  the  light  of  reason  men  6ak 
themselues  bound  m  that  they  are  naii 
the  law  which  they  make  by  oompoiitios  te 
multitudes  and  politique  sodetiei  of  oa 
to  be  guided  by ;  the  uw  which  hdoagilk 
vnto  each  nation  •,  the  law  that  codccm 
the  fellowship  of  all ;  and  lastly,  tbf  Iv 
which  God  himselfe  hath  supeiBatunl^ 
revealed."  It  is  equivalent,  in 
speech,  to — 

Equitable,  honest,    righteous,  vpi^ 
fair,  virtuous,  incorrupt 

Any  thing  may  be  said  to  be/sif, 
is  conformable  to  or  consistent  with 
blished  enactment  or  usage ;  propoitienali; 
or  adapted  to  usual  standard;  and  thoi^, 
regular,  proportionate,  accurate,  exact 

Justice,  Justicer,  Justiciary  f-^otu^ 
ministers,  or  is   appointed  to  adminate^l 
justice,  law. 

To  justify,  (JusteJleri,y-tohe(a 
or  cause  to  he  just;  to  do  or  cause  to 
justly  f  to  free  or  clear,  or  ahsolre  ' 
infustice, — from  charged  or  imputed 
justice,  wrong,  guilt,  sm ;  to  aflSim,  pron 
shew  to  he  just ;  to  vindicate.— *flWto4 

Fr.  Jusi-e ;  Sp.  -o  ;  It  Giusta ;  L.  /mAm,  i  ' ' 
Vo«s.  derives  ftom  Jus,  and  Took*  from  l\ 
p.  p.  otjuh-ere,  to  command.    Ad-  In-  Cn- 

JUST,  V.  s,  or  JousT,  ».  To  joiatwSiii 
-ER.  nify,  (agreeably  to  the  ^V*! 
-INO.  Men.  and  Sk.)--To  take  a  put  »| 
ordered  or  t^ppoinied  combats ;  to  a 
or  fight  at  such  combats,  at  tflt  or  ti^ 
nament 

Ft.  Joustsr:  It.  OiosUrare  ;  Sp. /srfr.  *^ 
derives  ttom  Justle,  (qv.)    Sk.  tnm  L  '<^  ■  , 
app.  to  lUneral  rites ;  because  the  eonfasti  um 
gladiators  were  exhibited  at  the  petftr— "f  | 
those  rites :  of  the  same  opinion  If  »**^75 
munera,  i. e.  funeiria,  qvue  mortals  *J[*!t  | 
vuniur.    Others  flrom  the  pr.  JuMtM.  ^jjJJ'JJ 
from  the  more  modem  Gr.  Zmsrpo,  PO^^i 
ancient  ^wo-rpa :  and  this  from  ther.Aiaig 
to  thrust  or  push  down,  to  cast  down.  ™5-S 
of  Men.  and  8k.  has  shnpUcity  and  dixtOsmu 
recommend  it. 

JUSTLE,  or  Jostle,  ».  *.   -i»«»  ^ 

strike  or  rush  against,  (as  mjusUiMO  * 

encounter ;  to  shock  or  shake,  to  ml  * 

jog,  to  push  or  drive.  * 

From  Jiut,  or  Joust,  (qv.| 


J 


KEE 


KEG 


JUT,  9.  -TT,  V,  s.  L  e.  To  jet,  (qv.)  from 
Fr.  Jetter,  to  throw. 

To  throw  out  or  project,  to  shoot  out,  to 
thow  out,  (sc.  the  body  in  walking,)  to 
strut  along. 

A  Jui'WiTkdow  n  a  shot  window.  See 
Shot. 


JUVENILE,  ad.  -ILITT.  Young,  youth- 
ful. 

Fr.  Jttotn'ile;  Sp.  -il;  It.  Oiowinile;  L.  Juv0- 
Htlis,  which  VoM.  derlTe*  from  Juoar* ;  aptus  ad 
Juoaftdum,    Re-juvexwsceiice. 

JUXTA-POSITEI>,  pt.  -ION.  Put  or 
placed  near  to ;  set,  situated,  or  stationed, 
near  to. 


K. 


^, 


K  ii  a  letter  (or  literal  character)  which  (as 
&  Jonson  obserres)  the  Latins  never  ac- 
laowiedged;  in  the  word  Kaienda  they 
borrowed  it  We  sound  it  as  the  Or.  K ; 
sd  as  a  necessary  letter  it  may  precede 
nd  follow  all  rowels  with  us ;  it  goes  before 
00  eniMnuiiitff  but  n,  (as  in  knave,  knelt,  knot, 
&&)  and  ij  with  the  quiet  e,  after  it,  (as  in 
midde,pMtle,  &c.)     See  C. 

KALE, «.     Kail,  written  by  Milton  Keal, 

humn  bj  the  common  name  of  Cole,  or 

jMewort.    See  Jamieson, 

A,  8.  Tayl,  cagl-wort;  t>.  Kool;  Oer.  Kol ;  Dan. 
X«(;  Ft,Ckou:  It.  Coli;  Sp.  Co/;  L.CauH$; 
tiki  KavXot. 

Kalends,  $.  kalendar,  «. «.    aiso 

'  written  Calende  and  Calendar,  (qqv.) 
The  first  days  of  each  month. 
Oower  uses  Kalende  for  the  first  day  of 
&  season  ;  Chancer  gen.  the  first  day, 
;lbB  commencement  or  beginning.  "  But 
'ttnr  of  hope  the  kakndes  begin." — Troilus. 
**Octobre,  whiche  bringeth  the  kalende  of 
.•falter."— Ciwi.  ^. 

KAM,*  ad,  Ruddiman  has  *'  Corny, 
crooked."  And  see  Kiu-kah,  and  Ca- 
novt,—*Skak, 

■KANTELED.*    See  Cantel.— •GVa/tofi. 

KAKVEL.*    See  Carvel.— *J?eatt.  ^  F. 

KAW,9,  More  commonly  written  Caw, 
(^▼•)    Toz  k  sono  ficta. 

K£CK«*  V.    To  eougk,  as  if  sick  or  about 
**in!.t     toTomit;   to  heave  the  stomach, 
-UMO,^   to  cast   or  throw  up   (from  the 
teach).— *Au»N.  Milton.    ^HoUand. 

D.  Kueeker;  Ger.  Keuchmt  to  coi^fh.  All 
'  itaMd  fhmi  the  sound,  (ac.  of  a  heaving  stomach.) 
Hbft  Wmek.  and  8k.;  and  see  To  Kick. 

XSDGE,  t.  An  anchor  used  by  a  small 
Dnleb  vessel,  called  a  kedge,  —  kaghe; 
pcihapi  from  the  A.  S.  Cagg-ian.  See  Keo. 

XEECH,  i.  **  A  keeeh  (says  Mr.  Stee- 
v«Bs)  is  the  lat  of  an  ox  rolled  up  by  the 
tetdier  into  a  round  lump,"  or  rather  cake, 
*Heh  is,  perhaps,  the  same  word,  (by  the 
ivne  change  as  m  Brake  and  BreeeK) 
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In  Hen.  YIIL  the  word  is  app.  to 
Wolscy,  (with  singular  propriety — Stee- 
vens,)  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher. 

KEEL,  *.  The  bottom  of  a  ship:  the 
-AOB.  timber  that  extends  at  the  bottom 
-SON.  from  stem  to  stern.  The  vessels 
employed  in  collieries  are  still  named  keeU; 
the  men  who  work  them,  keelers  or  keelmen. 

Keelage  is  the  duty  imposed  on  and  paid 
by  a  ship  coming  into  port 

Kelsine,  (written  Kelton,  or  Keelson;) 
Chapman  so  renders  the  Or.  larodotni, 
which  some  think  was  a  case  wherein  the 
mast  was  reposited; — others,  nothing  but 
a  piece  of  wood  against  which  it  was  reared. 

D.  Kiel:  Ger.  Keilanikeel;  Sw.  Koel;  Dan. 
KM;  A. 8.  Ceol,  cale;  Fr.  QuUle;  8p.  Quilla. 
Som.  says— a  ship,  a  small  bark  or  other  vesseL 
The  keel  or  bottom  of  a  ship.  Gr.  KotXn ;  I^  Ceiotf. 
AU  ttom  their  hollowness,  (koiXov.)  The  word 
is  clearly  Northern,  but  see  Wach.  Men.  and  Sk. 

KEEN,  ad.    Keen,  app.  to  the  mind,  is, — 

-LT.        Cunning;  L  e.  knowing,  very  know- 

-jfESS.    ing,  quick,  sharp  at  knowing,  see- 

!hg,  perceiving,  or  understanding.    Gen, — 

Sharp,  acute,  quick,  piercing,  penetrating, 

biting,  or  bitter. 

The  A.  8.  Cent  is  explained  by  Som.— "warlike, 
stout,  couragious.  valiant,  bold,  fierce,  keen."  It 
Is  firom  A.  S.  Cennan,  to  ken. 

KEEP,  V.  s.      To  have  or  hold  in  pos- 

-ER.  session;   to  contain,  to  confine, 

-ERSHIP.  or  shut  up ;  to  detain,  to  stop  or 

-INO.        stay  {   to  retain,  to  maintain,  to 

sustain  or  support 

To  observe,  to  regard,  to  attend  to,  to 
heed ;  to  preserve,  to  protect,  to  gpiard. 

The  s.  is  app.  to  the  chief  strong-hold  of 
an  ancient  castle — as  the  keep  of  Windsor. 

A.S.  Cep-aut  kep-an;  {Ce-kab'ttn?)  D.  Kepen, 
for  which  our  et^ologists  (needlessly)  refer  to 
the  Gr.  Ki/9«rif ,  a  bag.  It  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  some  derivatives  from  L.  Tenere,  and  Servare, 
and  has  applications  consequential  firom  them. 
Un- 

KE6,  s.    That  in  which  fish  or  liquors  are 

shut  up  and  eor^ned—Tooke.    See  Kedoe. 

Drayton  seems  to  apply  it  to  lumps  or 

pieces  (short  and  thick,  perhaps  like  a  keg, 

the  vessel) :  "  The  sturgeon  cut  to  kegge." 


KER 


KEX 


'  From  A.  8.  C^rg-pian,  to  ahat  op  or  confine. 
Dan.  Kegge. 

KEIGHT,*  i.  e.  Caught.--* Spemtr, 

KELE,*  V.  To  cool  or- chill ;  met  to  allay, 
to  appease,  to  damp,  to  calm,  to  moderate, 
to  assuage,  to  temper.  "  While  greasie 
Jone  doth  heeU  the  pot" — Shah, 
*  Chaucer.  Gotcer.  Milton. 
A.  S.  Kel-an,  to  eool  or  ktle  ;  Ger.  Kul-«n  ;  D. 
Ktell-en  ;  Sw.  Kol-a. 

KELL,  t.  KcLD,  i.  e.  CauL  In  Drayton, 
keld-/eet  is  equivalent  to  web-feet. 

KELP,  s.    A  plant ;  the  ashes  of  the  plant 

May  not  Oifp,  KUp,  or  Keip,  be  that  which  is 

thrown  or  east  upon  the  shore  by  Uie  sea  ?    From 

A.  S.  QUp-ant  to  boast,  to  talk  idly,  Jactare ;  in 

its  literal  sense,  to  throw  or  cast  up. 

KELTER,*  s.  Sk.  says :  He  is  not  yet  in 
Kelter,  nondum  est  in  procmctu,  nondum 
est  paratus ;  he  is  not  yet  in  revliness,  he 
is  not  yet  prepared;  without  doubt  from 
the  Dan.  Op-kilter,  kitten,  to  gird  on,  to 
gird.  (And  see  Serenius  and  Jamieson.) 
Mr.  Brocket  says, — 

Frame,  order,  condition. — *  Barrow. 

KEMB,  V.  L  e.  Comb,  (qy.)  Chaucer  uses 
it,  gen.  as  equivalent  to  deck*  A,     Un- 

KEMELIN,*  s.  Sax.  a  tub.— ryr«r. 
Kimnel,  or  kemlin,  a  powdering  tub. — Grose. 
See  also  Sk. — *  Chaucer. 

KEN,  or  Eon,  v.     The  primary  meaning 
Kenning,  or   oi  Ken  is  (probably)  to  see. 
KoNNiNO.        To  see,  to  view,  to  survey ;  to 
know,  to  perceive,  to  discern,  to  distin- 
guish ;    to  cause  to  know ;    to  learn,    to 
teach. 

Kenning,  or  kornnng,  i.  e.  cunnings  know- 
ledge, perception,  discernment 

Go.  Kunnan;  A.S.  Ctnnanf  8w.  K€enna:  D. 
&  Ger.  Kennmi ;  Dan.  Kiender.  Ihre  says, — Co 
experience  bv  the  senses,  to  feel;  sensibus 
experiri,  senttre :  it  is  spoken  of  all  the  senses, 
imprimis,  of  the  smell,  as  the  Fr.  SenUr.  Wach. 
says,  first, — scire,  posse,  (to  knowt  to  undertiand,) 
sive  intellectu*  sive  usu  et  experlentiA :  secondly, — 
posse,  valere,  to  be  able ;  a  sense  or  signification, 
he  remarks,  transferred  fh>m  knowledge  to  power. 
See  Cas.    Un- 

KENNEL,  t.     App.  to  —  the  gutters  in 
streets  to  cany  off  the  water. 
Fr.  Chenaly — a  channel  (qv.)  ot  gutter. 

KENNEL,  V.  s,  App.  to — the  place  where 
dogs  are  kept ;  and  to  the  pack  or  collection 
of  dogs  kept  there. 

Jan.  says,  Cennel,  or  kennel,— Canile,  latibulum 
yel  tagurium  caninum.  Fr.  ChenU,  ehenin  ;  It. 
Canile^  which  is  Arom  eanit,  as  agnilt,  bovile,  &c. 
(flrom  agnl,  boHt,)  a  place  for  lambs,  a  place  for 
oxen.    Ui^- 

KERCHIEF,  e.  Lit— A  cover  for  the 
-EFT.  head ;  a  veil  for  the  head,  and  an 
-ER.*  article  of  dress  similar  to  such  veil, 
>ERED.'^  but  used  for  other  purposes ;  and 
hence  the  compounds,  Hand-kerchief,  Neck- 
kerchief.  In  Dryden, — The  wearer  of  a 
kerchief. 
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Kereher  is  a  slovenly  or  corrupt  pio- 
nunoiation  of  Kerchef. 

*Norih.  ^G.  Fletcher. 

Fr.  Comre-ekeft  a  kerchief.— <7ol.  Written  by 
R.  Brunne,  Kowerekef;  by  Chaucer,  Cowrehefe. 
(See  Covsa.)  Jun.  says,  "  Corchiif,~-eL  cover  for 
the  head ;  it  seems  formed  of  Couvre-chff." 

KERN,  s,  -I8H.      App.  gen.  to — ^Clowns, 

boors,  clownish  peasantry. 

Sk. — "  Unless  the  word  be  (as  it  Is  very  pro- 
bable) of  Irish  origin,  I  should  derive  it  from  the 
A.  S.  Cyrran  ;  D.  Keeren  ;  Ger.  KAren  ;  to  torn ; 
(see  Chukv;)  since  they,  the  most  nimble  of  all 
men,  tnm  and  twist  their  limbs  this  way  and  that 
with  the  utmost  Hscility.'' 

KERN,  V.  That  which  is  surrounded  or 
-EL.  inclosed,  sc.  in  a  shell  or  other 
-ELLT.  invelope;  that  which  has  resem- 
blances in  form  or  in  taste,  or  in  other 
qualities,  to  those  of  the  kernels  of  fruit, 
sc.  certain  concretions  in  the  flesh. 

To  kern, — to  granulate,  to  form  into 
eomt  or  grains,  or  small  kernels. 

From  the  A.  8.  Cimelt  glaadula;  D.  Kame, 
kerne;  Ger.  Kerns  Dan.  Kirnme:  It.  Cerneau, 
perhaps.  (Sk.)  from  Cerne,  a  circle  or  round.  The 
Fr.  Cemer,  to  round,  compass,  wheel  about.  Is 
from  the  A.  8.  Cgrran^  vertere,  oonvortere,  to 
turn,  to  turn  round. 

KERSE,  s.  A.  S.  Cerset  or  emrse,  water* 
cresses.  *'  He  raught  not  a  kers.** — Chaucer, 
He  cared  not  a  rush,  (says  Tyrw.;)  Le. 
He  cared  not  a  cress.  Kers,  by  transposi- 
tion of  letter  r,  is  now  written  Creu.  In 
this  old  expression,  **  He  raught  (or  cared) 
not  a  kerse," — Kerse  has  been  changed  in 
common  speech  into  Curse, 

KERSEY,*.    A  kind  of  doth. 

D.  Karsaye,  ker$erye,  karserye;  Fr.  Craisie, 
carixe;  Sp.  Caritea;  either  coarse,  and  ««f, 
(a  stuff,)  or  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  (Oersff,) 
formerly,  perhaps,  fiunous  fbr  this  kind  of  dioth. 
— Sk. 

KERVE,  V.  i.  e.  Carve,  (qr.)  So  written 
-ER.  by  Chaucer,  Gower,  Chapman,  &c 
-INO.       A  kerf,  (Holland) — a  cut,  an  in- 

Kerf,  s.  cision. 

KEST,*  Le.  Cm/,  (qv.) 
*TurhervUe.    Spenser, 

KESTRELL,  s.     Also  written  Kasirel 

and  CastreL    This  species  of  hawk  is  also 

called  stannel  or  wind-hover. 

Ft,  QuereOle,  eereerelle,  peiliaps,  says  8k.  tnm 
Cireulus,  because  it  expands  its  wings  in  tb«  fiinn 
of  a  fan ;  or  from  the  shape  of  its  tau. 

KETCH,*  Le.  Cateh.—^Beau,  ^  F, 

KETCH,  s,  A  small  ship  of  burden,  per- 
haps from  the  Fr.  QOsse,  a  eheti  or  tirt> ;  or 
from  the  It  Caicchio,  of  the  same  meaning. 

KETTLE,  *.  -DRUM.  A  concare  or 
hollow  vessel,  a  measure  of  liquids. 

A.S.  CeU,  eetU;  D.  ft  Sw.  Ketelf  Ger.  Kessel» 
Dan.  Kedel.  Martin.— from  KorvXiit  vasetOum 
eoneavum,  mensnra  liquidorum. 

KEX,  s.  Hemlock  was  so  called.  Also,— 
a  dry,  a  hollow  stem.     Fr.  Ctguc;  L.  Cicuta, 
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,  «.  That  by  whioh  doors,  &e.  are 
confined  and  fastened.  And  (usually  writ- 
ten Quav) — ^That  by  which  water  is  con- 
fined and  shvt  out 

But  as  the  key  which  locks  or  shuts  will 
also  unlock  or  open,  kty  is  app.  (meL)  to — 

That  which  opens,  discloses  or  discovers, 
makes  known,  makes  clear,  or  explains. 

Keu-sione  of  an  arch, — the  central  stone. 

A.  9.  Ceta,  eage,  elavis,  A  kep  (or  guojf)  for 
ships:  D.  Jtaepe;  Ger.  JTay/  Fr.  Quafi  ftom 
A.S.  Ctegg-Utny  to  that  up,  to  conflno. — ^Tooiw. 

KIB£,  i.    A  chap  or  opening  (In  the  con- 

-edl   tinuity  of  the  skin). — *SkelUm» 

-T.*  tt.  d«rfTes  ftom  the  Qtt.  Klrbmt  (the  r 
betsg  dropped  euphonto  gratlft,)  to  carre  or  cut. 
A.S.  Ceorf-an,  It  1b  more  probably  the  lame  word 
aa  Ch4ip  or  yap,  an  opening. 

KICK,  i,  V.  Anciently  Kike,  To  throw 
-BR.  out,  (sc.  the  foot;)  to  strike,  to  hit, 
-INO.  with  the  foot;  (met)  to  throw  off, 
or  back  with  the  spirit  of  a  kicking  horse. 

8k.  BBj%,—4tom  Ger.  Kauthmh  ealcare,  decnl- 
esre,  loculcaie;  and  Ger.  Arom  the  L.  Caicare. 
A.8.  Ot-  or  Ce-ie-tM^  eztendere,  and  eons,  emittere. 
To  keek  (see  anie)  and  to  kick  are  probably  the 
same  word,  the  one  app.  to  the  throwing  or  heav- 
Ing  of  the  etomach,  the  other  to  that  of  the  fl>ot. 
And  tee  Ck>vaH. 

KICKSHAWS,  #.  -sHosE.  MeL— Any 
trifling  trumpery  thing. 

ftom  9t.  Quelptee<ha$e$,  for  to,  adds  8k.,  we 
osll  Taiioot  dainties,  messes,  and  sauces,  in  pve- 
paring  which  the  ftench  cooks  bear  the  pahn 
nom  all  others. 

KID,  1.  -LiMG.  The  young  of  the  goat, 
and  of  some  other  animals. 

D.Cayhe,  eeghe^  Uheghe;  ^^.  Kid.  The  A.  8. 
word  is  Tic^mm,  Hegen^  and  Som.  giyes  Eng.  Tegge, 
Ihie  thinks  Kid  has  the  same  origin  as  L.  Hoedue. 
8k.  ioggests  Ger.  Kind,  inlhns,  (ellso,  n.)  kid 
being  the  infknt  of  the  goat. 

KID,  f .  -EL.  Sk.  says,— That  kid,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, is  the  usual  name  for  a  bundle  of 
amall  wood :  and  kidel.  Low  L.  KideUus,  is 
maftlihiiM  piscatoria  —  to  intercept  salmon 
and  other  fish  in  riyers. — Du  Cange.  Kidel 
is  a  common  word  in  old  statutes  respect- 
ing havens  and  rivers.  The  root  is  pro- 
bably the  9.  To  kit  or  cut.  Kit,  a  vessel, 
may  be  from  the  same  source. 

KIDNAP,  V.  To  rob  or  steal  children, 
-p-BR.  to  nap  or  nab  (qv.)  children  or 
-mo.     others. 

"  Kidnaping, — ^the  forcible  abduction  or 
stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child, 
from  their  own  country,  and  sending  them 
into  anoUier,  was  capital  by  the  Jewish 
law."— B^lrs/one.     D.  Khnder'tanber. 

KIDNEY,  s,  A  gland,  which  secretes  the 
urine ;  also,  a  kind  of  bean,  from  its  shape. 

Johnson,  in  his  note  upon  the  M.  Wives, 
"  Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney,**  says, 
— "  Kidney  in  this  phrase  now  signifies 
kind  or  quaUtie$j  but  Falstaff  means, — A 
man  whose  kidney*  are  as  fat  as  mine." 

In  Beau.  &  F.  it  is  app^  to  the  inwards ; 
"  I've  anger'd  him  to  the  kidneye,"  i.  e. 
most  deeply. 
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In  the  Tatler,  "  A  youth  who  officiates 
as  the  kidney  of  the  coffee-house,"  (met) 
an  inward,  (qv.)  or  intimate;  cons,  (per- 
haps,) a  favourite  servant  or  attendant 

w.  UiinkssMybeftom  A.S.  Cgnn*,  genus,  and.  In 
a  secondary  sense,  genitalia,  and  nigh,  ( A.S.  Neak,) 
being  so  called  from  their  nearness  to  those  parts, 
or  from  Cennan,  glgnere,  quia  (sc.)  renes  mnltum 
generatiomi  con^me  vulgb  eredebantor.  Berenlus, 
from  Quid,  venter,  and  nigk,  quod  vsntrl  est 
proximum. 

I  KILDERKIN,  «.  The  eighth  part  of  a 
hogshead,  filiolus  vasis  migoris,  (Sk.)  be- 
cause it  bears  the  same  proportion  to  a 
whole  cask,  as  a  child  (D.  Kind)  bears  to 
the  grown  man,  (Jun.) 
D.  Kin-4eken,  -neken, 

KILL,  V,  To  subdue,  to  beat  down,  to 
-ER.  destroy ;  to  take  away,  or  deprive 
-iNG.  of  life ;  to  deaden,  to  put  to  death, 
-INOLT.    to  slay,  (to  quell.) 

Chapman  writes  kill-man,  (i.e.  homicide,) 
and  Diyden,  man^kiUer. 

A.S.  CweU-mt,  to  qoell,  snblgere,  domare;  in  D. 
Keeien  Is  to  throttle,  to  strangle.    Un- 

KILL,  or  Kiln,  #.  App.  to  —  A  place 
for  burning,  (lime,)  drying  by  heat,  (malt,) 
&c. 

A.  8.  Cglene,  a  kilt,  or  kiine;  Cglenise,  made 
like  a  kiU,  flimaoe,  or  oven.  Fyreneylie,  a  fire- 
M/ff.  In  8u.-Go.  QmiUo,  Wet.-Oo.  YkUa,  is  to 
kindle.  Mins.  derires  f^om  the  L.  Caim,  lime; 
Sp.  Calera;  It  Fomace  di  eateinn;  L.  Fwmmx 
ealcmia;  Ger.  fr  D.  Kalck-t(fen.  But  the  pro- 
cess to  which  maU  is  subjected,  seems  to  warrant 
the  conjecture  that  this  is  the  same  word  as  the 
preceding,  yIs.  to  kill  or  mull,  sc.  the  yegetation 
or  germination  of  the  malt,  i.e.  of  the  wetted  or 
moistened  grain:  wetted  or  moistened  until  it 
▼egetates  or  genninatefl. 

KIM-KAM,*  ad  -bo.    Kimkam,  L  e.  kam^ 
kam, — ^all  awry,  all  askew.     See  £am. 
JTmiAo,— crooked. — *Hottand, 

KIN,  ad  t.    Bom,  sc.  of  the  same  parents, 
-NINO.*         immediate  or  remote;  of  the 
Kind,  <uL  «.    same  ancestors ;  descended  or 
-ED.  produced  from  the  same  stock 

-LB,  V.  or  race ;   cognate,  related,  or 

-LESS.  having  the  relationship  of  the 

-LINO.  same  olood;  related  by  con- 

-LT,  ad  ttp.  san^uinity  or  affinity,  by  blood 
•LiNEsSy  *,     or  mtermaniage ;  having  the 
same  or  similar  natural  qua- 
lities. 

Kind,  ad — native  or  natural ; 
suited  to,  adapted  to,  proper 
for,  beneficial  to,  the  nature  or 
kind,  congenial ;  having  natu- 
ral (sc.)  feelings; — ^feelings  pertaining  or 
belonging  to,  becoming  or  convenient  to, 
their  common  nature  or  kind;  feeling  for 
each  other,  compassionate  or  sympathetic, 
benevolent    Humane,  from  human,  has  the 
same  cons,  application :  and  Kind,  *. — 

Nature ;  natural  disposition  or  affection ; 
generic  qualities,  race,  sort. 
Kindle, — to  bring  forth  kind 
Kind'leu,  (ShakI)— unkind,  unnaturaL 
"  Kindred  is  defined, — the  connexion  or 
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relation  of  persons  descended  from  the 

same  stock  or  common  ancestor." — Blaek- 

stone.     *  Holland.     ^Gower. 

Go.  Kun;  A.8.  Cynne^  ttoxa  the  A.S.  CrniMm, 
a-cenn-any  parere,  to  bear,  to  produce,  to  beget. 
Cyn  (in  A.S.)  U  abo.  eons,  fit,  proper,  convenient. 

KIN,  ter,  A  diminutive, — ^as,  itfon-Mn,  or 
mam-kin i  of  the  kin  or  kind  of  man;  a 
little  man. 

KINDLE,  V.    To  light  a  fire,  to  fire  or 

-ER.     raise  a  fire,  to  cause  to  bum ;  to  ig- 

-iNO.   nite;  (met.)  to  heat,  to  inflame,  to 

excite,  to  rouse. 

Sk. — ^perhaps  from  Ger.  Zunden^  acoendere,  ex- 
citare  ignem,  facere  ut  ardeat.  Ihre — ttoxa  Su.- 
Go.  Kind-a^  of  the  same  meaning.  (See  Cahslx.) 
Ell-  In-  Re- 

KINE,  9.  Contracted  from  Ciwwn,  the 
plural  of  Cow,  (qy.) 

KING,  s.  V.  "  Cuning,"  says  Verstegan, 
-DOM.  **  is  as  much  in  signification 

-HOOD.  as  one  eepecuMy  vaUant,  and 

-LESS.  this  being  the  tiUe  of  the  chiefe 

-LINO.  of  all,  expresseth  him  the  most 

-LY,  ad.  ao,  apparent  in  courage  or  valour. 
-SHIP.  And  certain  it  is  uiat  the  Artng* 

-DOMED.*  of  most  nations  were  in  the 
beginning  elected  and  chosen  by  the  people 
to  raigne  over  them,  in  regard  of  the  great- 
nesse  of  their  courage,  valour,  and  strength, 
as  being  therefore  best  able  to  defend  and 
governe  them."  *'  That  which  we  call  in 
one  sillable  king  in  £ng.,  the  old  English- 
men and  the  Saxons,  from  whom  our  tongue 
is  derived,  to  this  day  call  in  two  syllables, 
eyningf  which  whether  it  cometh  of  een  or 
kertt  which  betokeneth  to  know  and  under- 
stand, or  can,  which  betokeneth  to  be  able, 
or  to  haue  power,  I  cannot  tell." — Smith. 
In  R.  of  Gloucester  it  is  app.  to  a  female 
sovereign;  by  Bacon  to  male  and  female 
united.  **  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  kings 
of  Spaine."     To  king, — 

To  cause  to  be,  to  make  a  king,  to  invest 
with  royal  authority ;  to  rule,  to  reign,  as 
a  king. — *Shak, 

D.  Kon-ingh;  Ger.  -ig;  Sir.  -ung;  D.  -gg;  A-S. 
Cyng,  eifnig,  ejfning,  from  A.S.  Csnnan;  cTer.  Ktm- 
netty  Bcire,  and,  thence,  posae.    De-  Re-  Un- 

KING-CUP,  *.  King's-cob,  (Sk.)  ranun- 
culus, from  A.S.  Cyr^t  king,  and  cop,  the 
head  or  top,  so  called  from  the  golden 
colour  of  their  heads  or  fiowers. 

KINGhFISHER, «.  The  halcyon ;  taking 
the  first  portion  of  its  name  from  the  royal 
splendour  of  its  plumage,  and  the  second 
from  its  usual  food. 

KIRK,  s.  The  Scotch  and  the  inhabitants 
-MAN.    of  the  north  of  England  so  call 
-MESS,   the  church ;  the  hard  k  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  Gr.  Kvpicuci}. 

KIRKED,*  pt.  Turning  upwards,  (Sk.) 
from  the  A.S.  Cerr-an,  to  turn. — *  Chaucer. 
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KIRTLE,  «.  It  is  not,  as  Son&.  assertu, 
a  wowum*s  gown  only ;  it  is  app.  to  an  arti- 
cle of  dress  for  inen,  and  not  merely  to  a 
gown,  but  to  various  articles,  all,  perhaps, 
distinguished  by  their  being  girded* — See 
the  Notes  on  Shak.  2  PL  Hen.  IV. 

A.  S.  CyrUL  A  Ufomarit  gown  or  kirtU.'^^otn. 
"  I  believe,"  says  Sk.  "  ttom  the  «.  To  gird,  because 
the  gown  or  tunic  used  formerly  to  be  gird§d/'  or 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a,  girdle. 

KISS,  V.  s.    Variously  written  in  old  aii- 

-ER.     thors,  Kiu,  Kuss,  Coss. 

-ING.   To  kiss  is, — to  touch  gently,  and 

with  a  slight  action  of  the  lips ;  gen.   to 

touch  genUy,  mildly,  blandly. 

A.  S.  CpMHm;  D.  &  Ger.  KuM*e» ;  Sw.  Kpts-^; 
Dan.  -er;  in  Go.  Kucjany  oscuJari;  Gr.  Kvff«u. 
Be-Un- 

KIT,  V,  I  e.  To  cut,  (qy,)-— Chaucer. 
Kiit  «.— contracted  from  Cittemf  or  GuUar. 

KIT,  s.  V.  Ray  says, — a  kit  u  a,  milking- 
pail  like  a  chum,  with  two  ears  and  a  cover, 
from  D.  Kitte.  Mr.  Brocket  says, — it  is 
now  app.  to  a  small  pail  of  any  sort  Also 
to  a  vessel  in  which  pickled  salmon  is  sent 
to  London.     See  Kid,  Kidbl. 

KITCHEN,  s.  A  place,  room,  or  apart- 
-BD.  ment  of  a  house  for  cooking,  dressing 
-RT.*  or  preparing  animal  or  vegetable  sab- 
stances  for  food. 
^^A  kitchen^garden, — a  garden  in  which 
plants  or  vegetables  used  in  the  kitchen  are 
grown. — ^Holland. 

Ft.  CuUint;  It.  Cueina;  Sp.  CouiMu;  D.  Xoc- 
ken ;  Ger.  Kuchen.  All  from  L.  Coquina,  from 
Coquers,  to  cook. 

KITE,  s.  -ISH.    A  bird  of  prey. 

A.  8.  Cgta.  Sk.  thinks  from  the  L.  Captare^ 
quia  temper  prsdam  capiat,  et  rapto  vivltur ;  but 
it  Is  not  at  all  probable  that  our  ancestors  thould 
translate  the  habits  of  the  bird  into  Latin,  and 
thence  impose  a  name;  the  bird  was  known  to 
them  earlier  than  that  language.  Kite,  the  play- 
thing so  called  from  its  soaring  aloft~4ike  a  kUe. 

KITH,  V.  s.*  KiD.t  The  ».— To  shew,  to 
make  known.    The  s. — ^Kindred. 

*Gower.  Browne.     ^Chancer.  Brunnt. 

A.S.  Cgtke;  notitia,  fkmUiaritaa.  cognatSo, — 
notice,  knowledge,  familiarity,  acquaintance,  kin- 
dred, alliance,  (Som.);  from  the  «.  Cytkmn,  to  show, 
to  make  known.  Hearne  says,  "  Kid  signifies 
shew.  John  Skelton  nsei  it  for  Shew'd,  in  his 
Image  of  Ypocreiy,  saying,  '  The  truth  cannot  be 
hid.  for  it  is  plain  ituf.^** 

KITTEN,  V.  s.  -LiNa  The  dim.  of  Cat, 
(qv.) ;  app.  also  to  the  young  of  some  other 
animals. 

D.  KaU-eken;  6w.  -unge;  Ger.  Kainiein. 

KIVE,*  s.    Said  in  KeUy's  Scottish  Pro- 
verbs (see  Jamieson)  to  be  the  mashing-fat. 
*Fuller. 

KNACK,  tf.  8.  -INO.  To  knack  or  knedt 
with  the  fingers.  As  this  knack  of  the  fin- 
gers required  considerable  dexteri^>  the 
word  probably  became  app.  to  a  dexterous, 
ready,  or  adroit  manner  of  doing  sny  thing; 
slso  to  any  thing  cleverly,  nice^  nude  s  or 
any  thing  knock*d  or  hit  off  nicely. 
Knick-knack,  i.  e.  knack-knack. 
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Daa.  jr««ftA-er»  kmtiifg-*rt  to  huek  with  one's 
flngen.     G«r.  Mit  den  fingers  knacken^  dlgitis  cre- 

Sltare,  to  make  a  notoe  with  the  flngen ;  formed 
nm  the  sound. — Sk.     From  A.  S.  CnMc-iamt  to 
k»»ek. — Waek,    From  the  •.  To  kneek.—Uin*. 

KNAG,  i,  -GED.    App.  to  any  thing  pro- 
jecting or  sticking  out  like  teeth  or  tusks. 

The  knag*  that  stick  cot  of  a  hart's  horn 
near  the  forehead. — Sk,  The  kru^t  or  pro- 
jecting knots  in  wood;  a  pin  or  peg  to 
hang  any  thing  upon. 

Dan.  Knag.  Perhaps  ft-om  A.  8.  Onrng-^m  ;  D. 
Knag^lun ;  Ger.  Nctgen  ;  Sw.  Qnaga ;  rodere,  arro- 
dere,  eorrodere,  to  gnaw  or  knaw. 

KNAP,  9.    -PISH.      To  hreak  any  thing 

with  a  snapping  noise ;  to  strike  so  as  to 

make  such  noise. 

KnappUhf  i.  e.  snappish,  (qy.) — Grafton. 

D.  Xnappen,  crepitare,  to  make  a  noise ;  Sw. 
Ine^pOf  TMonan,  ferire,  to  sound,  to  hit  or  strike. 

KNAP.    See  Knob. 

KNAPSACK,  t.    Perhaps  orig.  app.  to — 

A  sack  or  bsg  for  broken  victuals ;  (fnu- 

iulot.  Lye ;)  then  more  gen.  for  provisions 

and  other  articles. 

Fr.  Canap$a;  D.  Knapsack;  viatorla  pera, 
(Kilian,)  a  soeifr  Tor  provisions  on  a  Journey,  or  a 
maich.  Also  written,  as  by  South,  Snapsaek^  (qv.) ; 
Sw.  Snappsack^  a  bag  for  clothes.  Ihre,  from 
Knap,  or  Snap,  (qv.) 

KNAKR,  or  Knurr,*  t.  Also  written  To 
KifARRT,tor  gnoTf  (qv.)  Dryden  writes 
Knurrt.*        Knare. 

A  harsh  or  hard  knot  in  a  tree;  any 
thing  hard  or  rugged ;  a  difficulty. 

^Holland,     t  Chaucer. 

A.  8.  Ongrr-an;  D.  Knerrent  knarren;  Ger. 
Knarr-en;  Sw.  -a,  knorro,  stridere,  to  crash  or 
creak. 

KNAVE,  t.  Knave  is  now,  and  has  long 
-BRT.  been,  app.  not  to  one  who  hath 
-I8H.  neither  goods  nor  good  qualities, 
-ISH-LY.  but  to  one  who  may  or  may  not 
-NEB8.  have  goods,  but  has  many  bad 
qualities;  e.g.  roguery,  trickeiy,  deceit, 
mshonesty,  mischief;  and,  cons,  a  knave  is — 
A  rogue,  a  trickster,  a  deceiving,  disho- 
nest, mischievous  fellow : — also  used,  play- 
fully, as  rogue  likewise  is. 

A.  S.  Cnapa,  cnaf-a ;  D.  Knape ;  Ger.  Knab^  a 
boy.  (Sk.)  and,  secondly,  a  servant.  Knave, 
(Tooke,)  A.  S.  Cnafa^  was  probably  Nafath^  L  e. 
JitMJatk,  Otnafath;  qui  nlhU  habet;  the  third 
pen.  sing  of  Nabban,\.e.Ne-kabban.  SoGe-fM/, 
gt-mafd,  Kafig,  n^f^  are  in  the  A.  S.  Mendieu*^ 
tgen*.  In  the  same  manner  Nequam  is  held  by 
the  Latin  etymologists  to  mean  Ne  quicquan^  i  e. 
one  who  hath  nothinf^  neither  goods  nor  good 
qualities.  For  nequam^  serrum,  non  malum,  sed 
InntUem  significat.  Or,  according  to  Festus,  "  Qui 
ne  tantl  quidem  est.  quam  quod  habetur  minimi.'* 
"  But  he  that  nought  hath,  ne  oovelteth  to  have. 

Is  riche,  although  ye  hold  him  but  a  knave." 

Chancer. 

It  may  have  been  app.  to  the  mere  desUtuHon, 
naktdweu,  the  helplsssnus  of  childhood;  as  Infant, 
from  the  tpeethleuness.  Helviglus  derives  from 
Or.  Nmri or,  infans ;  (vc,  neg.  and  «iror,  sermo. 
See  Waek. 

KNAW.     Commonly  written  Gnaw. 
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KNEAD,  V.  To  beat,  to  press,  sc.  meal 
wetted,  into  a  mass  or  lump  of  dough ; 
app.  met  to  work  up  into  one  mass  or 
substance. 

A.  S.  Cmed^n,  nid'ian,  ge-niddian  /  D.  Kned- 
en;  Ger.  Kmet-ien,  -en;  Sw.  Kweda;  depsere, 
subigere,  to  beat  down ;  to  drive,  press,  force  toge- 
ther.   Un- 

KNEE,  e.  V.     The  knee  is— The  joint  that 
Kneel,  v.   bends  between  the  leg  and  thigh. 
-ER.  To  kneel  is — to  rest  upon  that 

-INO.         joint  when  benL 

Knee-Hmber, — crooked  or  angular,  like 
the  bended  knee. 

Go.  Kniu ;  A.  S.  Cneow ;  D.  KnU;  Ger.  Knienw; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  Knw.  Tooke  conjectures  Knee  to  be 
the  past  tense  of  the  Go.  Hnaugan,  hneigan.  and 
A.  S.  ffnig-an,  incnrvare,  indinare,  to  bow,  to 
bend,  to  Incline.  Serenius  refers  to  the  same  Go. 
9.;  adding,  that  the  Icelandic  ffnie,  knet,  is  a 
very  ancient  word.  Jun.  Sk.  and  others,  derive 
from  the  Gr.  Taw.  To  kneel, — D.  Kniel-en  ;  Ger. 
Kniegen  ;  Dan.  Knal-er. 

KNELL,  V.  s.  Knoll,  v.      To  beat  or 

strike  (a  bell  at  a  funeral).     Knoll,  cons. 

to  resound.     "  Your  fame  knowls  in  the  ear 

o*  th'  world."— ^Mtt.  4-  F. 

A.  S.  CntfUan,  pnlsare,  campanam  pulsare,  to 
beat  or  strike  (a  bell).    Ua- 

KNIFE,  s.  A  sharp  tool  or  instrument 
for  various  purposes. 

A.S.  CihT;  Anc.  D.  Kniif;  Ger.  Kneif;  Sw. 
Knif;  Dan.  Kniv  ;  Fr.  Canif,  ganif,  a  ytn-knife. 
Canivette,  ganivette,  a  little  pen-Ait^c.  Some  de- 
rive from  Gr.  Zf^t ;  Jun.  from  Kviwetv,  to  scrape ; 
Wach.  from  kvu-civ,  also  to  scrape.  The  Ger. 
Kneiffen,  is  to  nip. 

KNIGHT,  8.  V.    One  attached,  connected 

-HOOD,     with,  bound  to ;  sc  learning,  the 

-LESS.       service  of  lady  or  lord,  or  any 

-LY.  superior.  Wiclif  writes, "  Thanne 

-LiNEsa   knyghtis  of  the  justise  token  Jhe- 

sus  in  the  moot  halle  and  gaderiden  to  him 

al  the  company  of  knyghtes." 

A.  S.  Cngkt,  eniht-hade;  D.  &  Ger.  Knceht;  Sw. 
Knseki.  Som.  says,—'*  Cniht,  a  boy,  a  little  boy 
or  child,  a  young  youth  or  stripling ;  also  a  ser- 
vant, a  household  servant,  a  servitor,  a  man-ser- 
vant. Indeed,  the  word  properly  interpreted, 
besides  that  of  a  boy  or  youth,  lignilles  no  more 
than  a  servant ;  witnesse  that  use  of  it  yet  re- 
maining in  our  knights  oftheskir*;  which  although 
no  knights  by  dignity  or  place,  as  indeed  few  of 
them  either  are  or  need  to  be ;  yet  are  so  called : 
but  why  ?  under  favour,  in  regard  of  that  service 
which  is  required  and  performed  of  them  in  par- 
liament for  their  several  rounties,  whose  servant 
for  the  time  they  are.  We  now,  casting  off  the 
old  signification  of  the  word,  ordinarily  under- 
stand by  it  eques  euratus,  or  as  we  vulgarly  term 
it,  miles.  But  in  that  sense  I  never  find  It  used 
by  the  English-Saxons :  after  whose  supplanting 
by  the  Normans,  it  succeeded  in  the  place  of  tfaef 
Theg-^n,  or  Than:**  In  A.  S.  we  find  Cniht-ciid, 
a  boy,  which  discomitenances  the  idea  of  Som., 
that  boy  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 
In  Matt.  X.  24,  25,  Leomimg-cniht,  (a  learning 
knight,)  is,  a  disciple,  discipulus.  And  Spel.  as- 
serts the  more  common  usage  of  the  word  to  be 
minister.  Verstegan  also  observes,  "  This  title  of 
right  worshipfull  dignity  was  heretofore  by  our 
ancestors  written  Cniht,  and  both  in  the  high  and 
low  Germany  by  the  name  of  Kniffiti,  (which  a 
little  they  vary  In  the  orthography,)  is  understood 
a  servant :  and  I  flnde  that  Leoming-eniht  was  in 
our  ancient  language  a  disciple ;  and  in  the  Nether- 
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lands  a  iMtr-kJught  is  the  same  that  an  apprtn- 
tiee  is  in  Fr.,  that  is  to  say,  a  learner.  It  mxf 
seeme  strange  (ho  adds)  ho«r  our  name  of  JTm^H 
being  with  us  of  such  esteeme  of  worship,  should 
in  the  etym.  thereof  appeare  no  more  than  it  doth. 
To  resolve  which  difficulty  I  can  Judge  no  other, 
having  no  proofe  or  pregnant  reason  otherwise  to 
enduoe  me,  but  that  the  name  of  Knighi  must 
have  begun  to  be  a  name  of  honour  among  our 
ancestors,  in  such  as  were  admitted  for  their  merits 
to  be  knighte  to  tke  king,  that  is,  to  be  his  owne 
servants,  or  in  some  sort  his  officers  or  retayners, 
and  to  ride  with  him,"  (On  Decayed  Intelligence, 
c.  10.)— «ee  Wach.  Tooke  derives  it  from  Cnyttf 
the  patt.  p.  of  Cnyti-an,  to  knit,  nectere,  alligaret 
attacker,  and  thus  signifying  un  attachi,    Un- 

KNIT,  ».  *.    To  tie,  or  fasten,  by  an  invo- 
-TER.  lution  of  the  material ;  by  in- 

>TiNO.  folding  or  inwrapping  it ;  gen. — 
-TLB,*  «.     to  connect  or  unite,  to  draw  to- 

Knot,  V,  9.   gether,  to  contract 
-LESS.         A  Alio*,  met   of  persons,  —  a 
-TY.  number  of  persons  connected, 

-TINE88.  united,  collected,  or  gathered 
together.  Any  thing  complicate,  intricate, 
or  entangled. 

A  knot  in  wood,  In  which  the  fibres  are 
tightly  complicated,  and  thence  rendered 
hard. 

Knott— m  Chaucer,  (Squire's  Tale,)  in 
the  sense  o{  Natud,  Fr. — for  the  chief  point 
or  head  of  the  matter. — Tyrw. 

Knotless, — ^without  difficulty  or  hinder- 

ance. — *Faiconer, 

A.  8.  Cnyttan,  cnotta ;  D.  Knoopen,  knoop; 
Oer.  Knuiten,  knot ;  Sw.  Knyta,  knnt ;  Dan.  iCiiy- 
ter,  knude.  And  hence  (Tooke)  the  L.  Nod-us. 
See  KmoHT.    Be-  Un- 

KNITCHES,  «.  -BTS.    Any  thing  ktdiy 
connected,  bound  or  tied  together. 

"  Gadere  ye  togidre  the  taris  &  bynde 
hem  togidre  in  knycchet,"^  Wiclif.  "  The 
twelve  knitehei  of  rods  were  bom  by  the 
lictors."  ..."  Made  up  in  knitcheU  or  hand- 
fuls."— ^oWonA 

KNOB,  Knap,  or  Knop,  *.      The  same 

Knobbed,  words  diff.  written  and  app. 

Knoppeo.  The  top ;  any  rise  or  eminence, 

Knobby,     projection,  or  protuberance ;  the 

top  of  a  hill ;    the  bud  of  a  flower ;    the 

button  of  a  garment ;  the  head  of  a  stick, 

of  a  sore,  &c. 

A.  S.  Cnap;  D.  Knoop,  knoble;  Get.  Knopf; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  Knap,  the  top,  the  summit. 


KNOCK,  0.  «.    To  beat  or  strike,  to  gire 

-ER.     a  blow;  to  hit,  to  smite. 

-INO,    A.  S.   Cnne-ian  ;    Ger.  Knoeken  ;    Sw. 
Knacka,  pulsare,  ferire,  to  beat  or  strike. 

KNOLL,  or  Knowl,  s.     Ray  calls  it — a 

little  round  hill ;  the  top  or  cop  of  a  hill  or 

mountain. 

A.  S.  CnolU;  D.  KnoUe;  Oer.  Knoll;  Sw. 
Knula,  a  head  or  top. 

KNOW,  t».  To  know,  (met)— to  see,  to 
-ABLE,  ad.  ».  feel,  to  be  sensible  of,  to  per- 
-ER.  ceive,  to  conceive,  to  under-. 

-INO.  stand,  to  be  well  informed  of, 

-INGLY.  or  instructed  in,  learned  or 

-LEDGE,  V.  s,  well  taught,   to  be  well   as- 
sured of. 

Knowing, — possessing  or  having  know' 
ledge,  science,  skill,  intelligence;  skilful, 
intelligent 

To  knowledge,  (we  now  use  acknowledge,) 
— to  own,  to  confess,  to  admit,  that  we  know  ; 
gen.  to  own,  confess,  or  admit 

**  Knowledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  con- 
nexion and  agreement,  or  disagreement 
and  repugnancy,  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In 
this  alone  it  consists.  Where  this  per- 
ception is,  there  is  knowledge ;  and  where 
it  is  not,  there,  though  we  may  fancie, 
guess,  or  believe,  yet  we  always  come  short 
of  knowledge.  For  when  we  know  that  white 
is  not  black,  what  do  we  else  but  perceive 
that  these  two  ideas  do  not  agree?" — 

Locke. 

Know,  from  A.  8.  Cnaw-an,  ge-cnaunm,  eennetM^ 
Go.  Ktinnan;  Ger.  fk  D.  Kennen;  Sw.  Kanna, 
scire,  noscere.  Knouhledge,  {enawnm,  and  le^m, 
to  lay,  to  put  or  place,)  was  formerly  written 
know/ecA  and  know;M«;  and  acknowledge,  ae- 
knowledgemeiU  were  also  written  without  the  d. 
Be-  Inter-  Re-  Un- 

KNUCKLE,  *.  -ED.  It  seems  to  coun- 
tenance Tooke's  etym.  that  the  word  is 
com.  app.  to  U»e  knee-iovoi  of  a  calf; — a 
knuckle  of  veal ; — also  the  bending  joints  of 

the  fingers. 

D.  Kneukel;  Ger.  Knoehel;  Sw.  Knoga;  Dan. 
Knokke.  Knuckle,  (Tooke,)  in  A.  S.  Cnuel,  (pei^ 
haps  formerly  hnugel,)  the  diuL  of  knug,  which 
may  hare  been  the  regular  past  tense  of  knig-am, 
to  bow,  to  bend.  (See  Kxbb.)  Sk.  derives  ft«m 
knock,  the  projecting  Joints  of  the  hand  with  which 
we  knock. 
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L  is  called  by  B.  Jonion  a  letter  half-vow- 
elUkf  which,  though  the  Italians  (especially 
the  Florentines)  Mhor,  we  keep,  entire  with 
the  Latins,  and  so  pronounce.  It  is  not 
used  (says  Wilkina)  by  the  Brasileans,  nor 
the  men  of  Japan  :  others  style  it  the 
sweetest  of  all  letters.  It  melteth  (B. 
Jonson  adds]  in  the  sounding,  and  is  there- 
fore called  a  liquid,  the  tongue  striking 
the  root  of  the  palate  gently ;  Wilkins, — 
the  top  of  the  tongue  striking  against  the 
foremost  part  of  the  palate.  It  unites 
Teiy  easily  with  C  and  O  in  pronunciation, 
as  in  CUneh,  Olocm,  (qqT.)  it  is  doubled, 
where  die  yowel  sounds  hard  upon  it;  with 
no  necessity:  unless  a  syllable  follow  which 
may  require  the  continuanee  of  its  sound ; 
as  in  kU4ing,Jil'lingt  wil-Hng,  As  a  literal 
root,  L  presents  itself  in  Oo.  La-g-yan,  to 
lay ;  kul-jmh  to  heal  or  make  whole ;  Or. 
OAos,  whole,  all ;  aA-6«iy,  L.  Al-ere. 

LtAB,  P-  Cons. — To  pour  forth  from  the  lipt 
— whatever  occurs  to  us ;  to  tell  all  that  we 
think  or  know;  to  prate  or  talk, — thought- 
lessly, carelessly,  without  reserve  or  dis- 
crimination. 

M I  sm  no  lab,"  1.  e.  no  btlah  or  blabi  D.  Lab- 
o$t€Bm    Bee  Blab. 

LABEL,  t.  V.  Any  thing  falling  or  de- 
pending, suspended  or  appended ;  a  name, 
title,  or  description,  appended,  or  (as  now 

nsed)  otherwise  affixed. 

FT.  "iMmbeau,  a  thread,  rag,  or  imall  piece  of 
atoC  £«6«/«  hanging  down  on  garlands  or  crowns 
A  iabmndo,  of  JUUag  down."— ir<««.  Sk.  prefers 
Ger.  Lapp.    See  Lap. 

LiABIAL,  od.  t.  That  may  be,  that  are, 
(formed  by,  spoken  by,)  the  lips* 

ULoHmmi  Fi.Lhrrt;  It.  Labbro,  lobio,  the 
Up. 

riABILE,*  ad,  -ITT.— •C*€yiw. 
L.Labi,taftiiioittSL    SeeLaPss. 

IjABOUR,  e.  #.  To  work  hard ;  to  work 
-BR.  with  difficulty  or  diligence ;  to 

-BOR-iouB.  bear  up  against  or  support,  or 
-lOUiLT.  sustain  with  diligence,  with 
-lousMBBS.  difficulty,  with  pain ;  to  exert, 
-ANT.  to  persist,  pursue,  or  prosecute 

-ATORT.  witii  care  or  diligence,  pain  or 
-BOUR-LBSB.  difficulty;  to  do  any  thing 
-ioif  B.  with  exertion  or  effiirt 

-ous.*  Laborant  is  not  uncommon  in 

-ousLT.t        Boyle. 

*WuaU,  tJSr  7.  Eiyot.  Spenur, 
Vt.Lhbwrw;  lt.-9orarti  8p.-»ore«r;  L.  Lfl- 
hormrtt  [1^  nncrrUln  etymO  Scheidias  thlnfts 
ftoin  Aai^r,  whence  tXa^r,  med  as  the  >d  Aor. 
«r  Xdii/^r-civ,  to  Uke,  to  seize.  Dixeront  (he 
adds)  \aflBaw€^w  tpywi  arrip^-e  opiw.undenotio 
operis,  ».  tabor ts.    Be-  E-  Over-  Out  Un-  Under- 
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LABURNUM,  «.  "  A  tree  proper  unto 
the  Alpes,  not  commonly  knowne:  the 
wood  thereof  is  hard  and  white :.  it  beareth 
a  blossome  of  a  cubite  long,  but  bees  will 
not  settle  upon  it" — Holland,  Plinie, 

LABYRINTH,  t.  -ian.  A  place  formed 
to  take  or  hold,  confine,  or  keep  within ; 
difficult  to  pass  through  or  escape  from; 
formed  with  many  win£ngs  or  turnings,  or 
intricate,  involved,  or  perplexed  ways  or 
paths :  as  app.  gen. — intricacy,  perplexity. 
Fr.  La-b^mikt:  It.  ft  Sp.  -teriaio;  L.  Laiff- 
finihus;  Gr.  Aa/9wpiy^ov;  locus  Tiairum  ambagibus 
ad  eapiendum  aptus,  firom  Xa/9-€iv,  to  take. 

LACE,  i;.  t.  Also,  in  old  authors,  written 
Las, 

A  lace, — ^any  thing  which  catcheth  or 
holdeth,  tieth,  bindeth,  or  fasteneth ;  app. 
to  cords,  or  strings,  or  threads,  plain  or 
interwoven,  of  various  materials ;  also  to 
the  substance  formed  by  such  interweaving. 

Laced,  as  laced  co^e,  L  e.  coffee  inter- 

laced,  intermingled,  or  intermixed,  with 

some  other  ingredient 

FT.  Lac^r,  -et,  ftom  L.  Laqmeu*. — Sk.  L.  Xo- 
queu$t  and  It  Laeeio,  as  well  as  fing.  Latch,  and 
lace,  are  the  past  tense  and  past  p.  of  A.  S.  Laee- 
an,  lac-gan,  lacctan,  prehendere,  apprehendere, 
to  catch,  to  hold.— TooAff.   Be-  £n-  In>  Inter-  Un- 

LACERAT£,«.   Torendortearasimder; 

-ATiON.   to  sever — with  the  parts  torn, 

-ATivE.    (and  not  cut  evenly.) 

-ABLE.  Fr.  Lmeir-er;  Sp.  -art  It  ft  L.  Laeer- 
are,  from  Or.  Aa«-«fv,  which  not  only  denotes 
aonare,  crepare,  hut  also  cum  orepitu  rumpi,  ut  fit 
in  lis,  qua  laetrmntnr.—Fou.    Di- 

LACHE,  »,  -ESSE.  A  defect  or  failure,  a 
want,  sc.  of  strength,  of  activity,  care,  di- 
ligence ;  and  thus,  cons,  slackness  or  slug- 
nshness,  remissness,  negligence. 

Mins.  derives  from  Fr.  Laseker,  or  Lascke, 
slack,  loose,  slow,  remiu.  (See  Lasb.)  Sk. — 
from  h.  Laaut.  Laeke,  in  Chaucer,  (says  Jon.)  is 
explained— sluggish,  dull,  heavy,  latp;  and  he 
suapecU  that  laek«  was  the  original  way  of  writing 
tecy.  (See  Last.)  D.  Laeektn,  £ng.  Laeke,  is 
dellcera,  deesse;  the  «.  Laeeke,  defectus:  and 
laeke  may  be  the  same  word,  kt  softened  into  eke; 
meaning— as  above. 

LACHRYMAL,  ad.    That  can  or  may 

-ART.        shed   tears,    that   can   or   may 

-ATOBT.    weep. 

Fr.  Larekrfmalt  It  -grimatt  Sp.  -enmoao;  L. 
Laerima;  Or.  AaxpvMOi  ^  into  /,  a  tear. 

LACK,  V,  s,  -BE.  To  lessen  or  diminish, 
to  weaken,  to  fail  or  be  deficient,  to  be 
faulty ;  to  want  or  be  wanting. 

To  diminish,  cons,  to  degrade,  to  find 
&ult  with,  to  blame. 

Shak.  uses  the  compounds  lack-beard^ 
-brain,  -linen,  -Uutre, 


LAD 


LAK 


D.  LatcktUt  minaexe,  dimlnuere,  attenuwre,  ex- 
tenuare,  deterrere ;  defioere,  deesae. — KUian. 

LACKER,  «.  «.  or  Lack,  «.  To  lay  on, 
to  cover  with  lacquer  or  lacque,  L  e.  with  a 
preparation  of  lac. 

"  The  lack  of  Tonquin  is  a  sort  of  gummy 
juice,  which  drains  out  of  the  hodies  or  limbs 
of  trees.  The  cabinets,  desks,  or  any  sort 
of  frames  to  be  lackered,  are  made  of  fir  or 
pine  tree." — Detmpier.      It  Laeea, 

LACKEY,  V.  s.  A  runner,  a  running 
follower  or  attendant,  a  runner  of  errands, 
a  footboy ;  gen. — a  follower  or  attendant. 

Fr.  Lae-quaf  ;  It.  -ayo.  Jan.  (who '  proposes 
the  9.  To  Uieket  qd.  one  who  laek^t  ii  poor  or  in<U- 
gent  and  therefore  serrile)  interprets  Go.  Laikam^ 
saltare,  ezultare.  With.^-GeT.  Lwk-erit  the  same; 
and  also  currere,  and  lokeif  cursor.  Ihre, — 8w. 
LaekUf  cunere,  and  Lack-ertf  cursor,  a  runner. 
Hence  also  Eng.  Leg ;  and  thence  a  toc^iMy,  one 
who  uses  his  /«^«,  (a  Ugger.) 

LACONIC,  o^.  Holland,— To  laconize,  to 
-ICAL.  imitate  the  Lacademoniatu,  either 
>ICALLT.  in  short  and  pithy  speech,  or  in 
-icisM.  hard  life. — PhUarch,  Explanation 
-ISM.  of  Terms,  Fr.  "  Laconizer,  to  live 
-IZE,  v.  strictly  or  sparingly,  to  speak 
briefly  or  pithily." 

L  ACT  AGE,  s.  Lacteal, — milky,  bearing 
-ARY.  or  producing  milk,  or  a  liquid 

-EAL,«.adL  resembling  milk. 
-EAN.  Lacteal  vessels   or  absorbents, 

-ECUS.  which  convey  to  the  circulating 
-EscENT.  organs  the  due  supply  of  mate- 
-EscENCE.  rials  for  the  growth  and  support 
-iFERous.    of  the  system. 

L.  Lae,  airo  rov  yaXoKroK,  the  first  syllable 
being  cut  off; — yaXa,  (lae,)  says  Lennep,  appears 
to  have  its  name  firom  its  bright  whiteness,  and 
to  have  sprang  Arom  (the  obsolete  primitive)  Ta-«, 
ab  ezplicandi  notione  translatum  ad  earn  nitendi, 
splendendi ;  transferred  from  the  notion  of  ex- 
plaining or  making  plain  and  clear,  to  that  of 
brightening,  of  shining.  The  radical  letters.  /,  c, 
(k.)  are  found  in  Gt.  TaXaxrof,  L.  2.«e,  and  in 
A.  S.  Meole  ;  and  they  are  also  found  in  A.  S. 
Elc-ian,  Gr.  E\x-eiv,  to  draw,  to  sueA.  Ab-lactsr 
tion. 

LAD,  ».  -KIN.  One  who,  on  account  of  his 
tender  years,  is  under  a  leader,  guide,  or 
director :  a  male  child,  a  boy ;  gen. — ^a 
youth ;  or  one  acting  in  the  services 
usually  performed  by  youth.     See  Lass. 

Jun.  from  A.  9.  La^^in^  ducere,  to  lead  or 
guide;  because  children  are  led  or  educated  to 
manly  virtues.  Sk.  and  Lye  prefer  A.  8.  Leode, 
people;  also,  as  the  latter  asserts,  signifying 
juveni* ;  but  leode  means  a  companion,  foUower, 
or  attendant,  and  may  itself  be  tcom  lad-an,  to 
lead. 

LADDER,  s.  A  machine  formed  of  steps, 
supported  at  each  end  by  upright  side- 
pieces. 

A.S.lTUedre:  D.Laddw:  Qer.Leitir:  from 
A.8.  Lad-an;  D.Leed-tni  GeT.  Leiten,  to  lead, 
qd.  ductor,  scala  etiam  ad  altiora  loca  ducimurf 
(Sk.) :  quod  scandentem  ducant  et  dirigant. — 
Kiliau.  Wach.  resorts  to  the  Celtic  KUtiem,  to 
mount  or  climb. 

LADE,  V.  -INO.  To  lay  or  put  on,  to  im- 
pose, a  weight  or  burden ;  to  put  in,  to 
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take  in,  that  which  is  to  be  bonie  or  car- 
ried ;  the  cargo. 

A.  8.  Lad-am  ;  D.  &  Oer.  Laden  ;  8w.  Ladda. 
See  To  Load.    Over-  Un- 

LADE,  «.  Ladle.  The  application  is— 
To  dip  (sc  some  vessel  or  implement) 
into  water  or  other  liquid,  and  throw  out 
the  contents  or  quantity  received. 

A.  8.  fflad^n,  to  draw  out  A.  S.  Httedie. 
Camden  says — ^that  Uidt  is  a  passage  of  water,  and 
that  aquaduelu*  in  the  old  Gloss,  is  translated 
wtAet-lada,  Hence  it  appears  tiuit  kladan^  to 
draw  out,  is  mere^  a  cons,  usage  of  Ued-an,  to 
lead,  guide,  or  conduct ;  and  that  water-latfa  is  a 
oondiut  for  water ;  that  by  which  water  may  be 
conducted  or  drawn  off. 

LADY,  s.     A  woman  of  raised  degree,  of 

-lED.     elevated  or  high  or  superior  rank 

-IFY,  V.  or  station  or  authority. 

-ILY.  Tooke  has  written  more  elaborately  than 
usual  upon  the  origin  of  this  word,  and  he  traces 
it  to  A.  S.  Hlaf,  the  past  p.  of  hlif-dam,  to  raise. 
He  supposes  M^ft  first,  by  receiving  the  conunon 
participial  term,  ed,  to  become  klaf-ed,  then  by 
contraction  Ato/d,  and  further  by  the  addition  of 
the  common  ad.  term,  ig,  htafd-ig,  or  by  omitting 
the  initial  A,  laf,  tttfed,  lafd,  Ut/d^,  the  ig  being 
as  usual  softened  to  y.  By  the  mere  suppression 
of  the/,  lafd-jf  becomes  tadff;  meaning  one  ii/led, 
raised  or  elevated,  sc.  to  the  rank  of  her  husband 
or  lord.  (See  Lord.)  Serenius  finds  the  word 
written  Le^d-a  in  (3o.,'and  JamlesOn  Lafd-e  in 
Icelandic ;  and,  as  in  R.  Gloucester,  it  is  written 
Zeuedjf. — See  JamUton,  in  v.  Laird. 

LAG,  V.  a.  ad.  To  move  slowly  or  slug- 
-o-ARD.  gishly,  to  tarry  or  remain  be- 
-ER.  hind,  to  come  or  follow  slowly 

after;  to  come  in  late  or  latterly,  at  the 
latter  end,  after  others. 

Sk.  thinks  Lag  is  q.  lamg,  (the  n  omitted,}  ftesn 
A.  S.  Lang,  long ;  as  we  say,  he  stays  long^  he's 
lona  a  coming.  Mtn.  derives  from  Lug^  truncns, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  the 
same  origin,  viz.  Go.  Lag-yant  A.  8.  Lecg-an,  to 
lay  or  lie ;  and,  cons.,  to  remain  at  rest,  inaetivc, 
sluggish. 

LAINER,*  *.  (Fr.)  Straps  or  thonga. — 
Tyrw.  Sk.  writes  it  Lamers,  thongs ;  and 
suggests  L.  Lamina. — *Chaucer. 

LAIR,  or  Lake,  s.  The  place  where  anj 
one  (deer  or  other  animsl)  lays  or  is  laid, 
App.  to  the  land  or  pasture  in  which  they 
lie. 

Sk.  writes  it  Zrefr,— dearly  enough,  he  sayik 
fit>m  Ger.  Lager^  cubile,  and  this  from  ii^peii,  to 
lag.  It  is  immediately  from  lag,  or  lai,  lager  or 
lair. 

LAIT,  s.  "  To  bring  to  the  lure  whom 
she  doth  hit.** — Chaucer. 

From  L.  Alleetare,  or  Ger.  Lad-en,  D.  Lad-em, 
invitare.— iS/t. 

LAITY.    See  Lay. 

LAKE,  9.  Tyrw.  remarks,— it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  sort  of  doth  is  meant. 
Laecken,  Belg.  signifies  both  linen  and 
woollen  cloth. — KUian.  Fine  doth  and 
lawn. — Sk.  Som.  has  Loch,  ehlamye,  a  kind 
of  garment 

LAKE,  s.  "  By  a  laeea  of  vegeUbies  the 
Italians  mean  a  kind  of  extract  fit  Ibr 
painting,  like  that  rich  laeea  in  Eng.,  cchd. 
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called  Uike,  whicli  is  employed  by  painters 
as  a  glorious  red.*' — Boyle, 

Fr.  '^Laequtf  sanguine,  rosie  or  rubie 
colour.  The  true  hcea  is  an  Armenian 
gum,  used  in  the  dyeing  of  crimsons,  and 
afterwards  (grown  artificial)  employed  by 
painters." — Cot,     And  see  Lacker. 

Fr.  Lacque;  It.  ft  Low  L.  Laeea. — See  Men.  and 
Martin,    A  word,  lays  the  former,  of  Ar.  origin. 

liAK.'Ef  s.     App.  to — A  large  expanse  of 

water  within  land,  or  having  no  immediate 

connexion  with  the  sea.     *'  And  the  lake 

llaeui']  was  trodun  withoute  the  citee." — 

Jpocal^, 

Fr.  Loe  ;  It.  ft  Sp.  Logo ;  L.  Lacu*^  which  Vom. 
thinks  may  be  fkom  Or.  Aoiur,  hiatus  terra  ;  and 
that  it  means,  terra  fissa  recipiens  aquam ;  and 
hence  app.  to  other  recipients  of  liquid  sub- 
stances; and  Gr.  Aajucof,  /omo,  (proprie  jtMura.) 
Scheid,  LatUt  in  Widif,  is  in  the  common  Ter- 
slon  urine- firat. 

LAKENS,  9,  The  dim.  of  our  lady,  i.  e. 
ladykhu—^Steevens, 

LAMB,  V,  s.  -KIN.  App.  to— The  young 
ofisprinff  of  the  sheep ;  met — to  any  one 
having  the  meekness,  innocence  of  a  lamb. 
The  old  plural  was  Lamb-ren. 

Oo.  A.S.  D.  Qer.  ft  Sw.  Lamb;  Dan.  Lam, 
oris,  and  slso  agaus.  Jua.--fl:om  the  initial 
letters  of  6r.  A/ui^or,  prefizo  /.  This  etym.  says 
Wach.,  Stiemhiem  despises,  but  suggests  no 
other.  Ihrs  remarks, — Apud  Annoricos  tamima 
notat  tallaret  which  does  not  ill  suit  this  hind  of 
anlmaL    Hin8.^ftom  Lamt-ere,  to  lick. 

LAMBENT,  ad,  .bative,  ad, «.  Licking, 
touching  lightly — as  with  the  tongue; 
moving  about  or  around,  as  if  licking,  or 
touching  lightly. 

L.  Lawtbenit  p.  p.  of  lambere,  to  lick.  Lamhere^ 
from  Gr.  Aairr-cif,  which  means  (Voss.)  to  lick  or 
lap,  or  to  drink  by  licking  or  lapping,  and  Itself 
seems  to  be  formed  from  the  sound. 

LAME,  «.  ad.  To  weaken  or  debilitate,  to 
-LT.  want,  to  injure,  or  deprive  of,  the 
-MESS,  natural  power  or  strength ;  to  maim, 
-isH.      to  cripple. 

A.S.  Qer.  8w.  ft  Dan.  Lam;  D.  Lam,  laem; 
D.  Lamen;  Gvt.Lmmeut  debilitare,  to  weaken. 

LAMELAR,   ad.      Consisting    of  thin 
-ELLATBD.      plates,  flskes,  or  scales. 
-IM  ATBO.         L.  Lamella,  dim.  of  lamina,  a  thin 
plate. 

^LAMENT,  V,  9,    To  feel  grief  or  sorrow, 

-ABLE,      to  bewail,  to  deplore,  to  bemoan ; 

•ABLT.      to  declare  or  make  known  grief  or 

-ATiON.    sorrow. 

•BDLT.  Fr.  Lament-er;  It.  -are;  Bp.  -a;  L. 
.BE.  Lamentari ;  perhns  tnm  Or.  laXtiiot, 

-nfO.         car  MM  Itijfubre,    Un- 

I«AMM,*  V,   To  beat,  to  bruise  with  blows. 

*£eau.  Sf  F, 

8k.— perhaps  firom  Oer.  Lehman  ;  D.  Lament  to 
lame;  and  interprets  it — esedere,  tctibus  permo- 
kre.    See  Blak. 

LAMMAS,  9.  A.  S.  Hlrf-nuuee.  The 
calends  or  first  day  of  August,  qd.  loaf- 
fflott,  perhaps  because  on  that  day  an 
ofTering  was  made  of  bread  made  of  new 
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com ;  the  first  fruits  of  harvest — See 
Som.  and  Sk,f  and  Hammond^9  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  660. 

LAMP,  s.    Alight;  any  thing  possessing 

-ED.  or    communicating    light,    (lit 

-iN6,a^    and  met) 

-LESS.  Tr.Lamp-e;   It. -a, -ada;  8p. -ara; 

L.  Lan^ae  ;  6r.  Aa/xvat,  fh)m  \aft.ir€iv,  to  shine. 

LAMPOON,  V.  9.  -ER.     Satire  or  abuse 
of  persons,  their  peculiarities  or  failings. 
Cot.  has  Lamponnier,  a  fond  or  idle  companion ; 

?»robabI]f  firom  old  Fr.  Lamper,  potare,  to  drink, 
Lacombe;)  and  from  the  ribaldry,  slander,  and 
satire  in  which  drinking  companions  indulge 
themselves,  the  word  may  have  derived  its  appli- 
cation. 

LAMPKEY,*.    A  fish. 

Fr.  Laa^ihroye;  It.  -reda;  Bp.  -rea;  L.  Lam- 
petra ;  h  petrd  dicta,  nempe  k  lan^endis  petris, 

LANCE,  V,  9.  or  Laumce,  v,  A  lance,  gen. 
-LY.  — any  thing  thrown  forth  or  forward ; 
-ER.  and  lance,  the  v.,  or  lanch,  (qv.) 
-BT.  To  throw ;  and  (from  the  form  and 
purpose  of  a  lance)  cons.,  to  pierce  or 
penetrate ;  to  cut  with  a  lancer  or  lancet, 
or  small  lance,  or  sharp-pointed  instrument 

Lance,  in  ba-lance,  and  used  uncom- 
pounded  by  Spenser,  may  be  the  same 
word,  app.  cons. ;  poise,  equipoise.  **  For- 
tune all  in  equall  launee,  doth  sway." 

Fr.  Lan-eer,  -ee;  It  -ciaret  -eia;  8p.  -zar,  -za; 
D.  "Cie^  lanue;  Oer.  Lanze  ;  8w.  Lante  ;  L. 
Laneea,  The  etymologisu  have  written  much 
about  this  word,  and  agree  in  ascribing  it  to  a 
Celtic  origin.— See  Voes.  de  Vltiis,  b.  i.  c.  S,  his 
£t]rmoIogicon  in  v.,  Men.  Waeh,  and  Ihre. 
Wach.  and  Lye  think  the  root  preserved  in  the 
Armoric  Lan^,  Jaeulari.  vlbrare,  to  throw,  to 
brandish.  It  is  probably  ttom  A.  S.  Lana-ian,  or 
Leng-an,  to  long  or  lengthen,  to  prolong,  to 
project.    See  Lakch.    Out- 

LANCH,  or  Launch,  V.  To  throw,  to  send 
forth,  to  emit,  to  dart,  to  push  forth,  to 
push  on,  to  rush  forth :  also,  (as  in  Spenser 
and  Dryden)  to  pierce  as  with  a  lance,  or 
lancet.  "  My  brest  was  launcht  with  lovely 
dart" — Speneer,  "  The  launching  knife 
requirea  his  hands." — Dryden,  See  Lance. 

LAND,  V,  9,  As  a  substance,  it  is  opposed 
-INO.  to  ioater :  also  app.  to  the  in- 

-LES8.  habitants  of  the   land,  of  the 

-LADY.         country,  or  region. 
-LORD.         Landlady  and  Landlord  are  app. 
-LORDRT.*   to  the  mistress  and  master  of 
,  the  house,  more  esp.  of  a  public  one ;  to 
the  owner. 

Landekip,  (D.  Landsckap ;  A.  S.  "  Land- 
9cipe,) — a  country,  a  region,  a  quarter,  a 
a  coast ;  whence  our  land-skip,  qd.  land- 
shape.** — Som. 

Land  is  not  unfrequently  pre£,  as  land- 
-flood,  -lope,  -lurch,  -mark,  &c — *Bp.HaU. 

Go.  A.  8.  Ger.  D.  Sw.  ft  Dan.  Land.  Of  un- 
known etym.— ^e  Waeh.  and  Ihre.  May  it  not 
be  formed  of  (Go.  Lagy-an,)  Lay-en-ed,  Lan-ed, 
Land  t    In-  Out-  Re-  Up- 

LANE,  9.  A  narrow  way  or  passage — 
between  houses  or  hedges,  or  any  lateral 
confinement 
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D.  Laen  ;  and  Lyd  tays,  tlie  A.  8.  have  Lama. 
It  may  be  Want*  Uene,  thin,  and  therefore 
uarrow. 

LANGUAGE,  v.  s,  -less.  That  which 
tlie  tongue  utten,  or  speaks ;  speech,  oral 
or  written;  app.  to  the  general  character 
or  style  of  speaking  or  writing;  to  the 
people  or  nation  speaking  or  writing. 

Well  or  ill  languaged:  well  or  ill  skilled 
in  language  or  speech  :  well  spoken. 

Fr.  Language  ;  It.  Linguaggio  ;  8p.  Len-guOt 
•guada ;  L.  Lingua^  q.  UngOt  from  Ung-ert^  to  lick, 
cum  lingua  unicum  tit  tinetus  Instrumentum. 

LANGUISH,  f.  V.    To  be  fiiint  or  weak, 

-GUisHER.  ill  at  ease  or  diseased;  to 

-ouisHiNO.  &int,  to  fade,  to  droop,  to 

-ouisHfNOLY.  pine ;  to  be  or  become  fee^ 

-ouiSHMEHT.  ble,  inert,  listless,  delicate 

-QUID.  or  tender;    to  enfeeble,  to 

-ouiDLY.  cntender. 

-QUIPNESS.  *Htfrde,  ^Spenser,  tChaueer. 

-OUOR.  Fr.  9t  8p.  Lam-guir;  It.  -guire; 

-OUISHNBS8.*  L.  Laugmer€!    perhapt  (\oM.) 

-OUOROU8,T  V.    g^^^  otiaH,  trieari,  ut  lanauen- 
-OURE.7  te$  folent ;  to  be  ilow,  to  Idle  or 

trifle;  ai  the  languid  or  faint  usually  do.  Go.  Lag- 
En- 


LANIFICE,  t.      Any  thing  made  of  wool, 

{lana,) 
It.  Lan^/leio  {  Jm  Lan^^wu.    Di-lauiate. 

LANK,  ad,  t.  -ED.     Long,  or  lengthened, 

sc.  to  excess;    and  thus,  slender,   spare, 

meagre. 

Sk.  propotes  Ger.  Oehnekf  agilU,  fh>m  Lenekan, 
flectere,  to  bend  or  turn  (nimbly).  Probably  A.8. 
Lena,  Le.  longt  and,  therefore,  lean  or  spore. 
See  Flawk. 

LANTERN,  <.  That  in  which  a  light  is 
placed,  sc.  to  hold  and  preserve  it:  app.  gen. 
and  met  to— 

A  light ;  any  thing  that  lights  or  illumi- 
nates. 

The  louvre  or  lantern  "  is  (says  Steevens) 

in  ancient  records  called  lantemiumf  and  is 

a  spacious  round  or  octagonal  turret  full  of 

windows,   by  means  of  which  cathedrals, 

and  sometimes  halls,  are  illuminated." — 

Note  on  Romeo  Sf  Juliet,  Act  ▼.  sc.  Z. 

Fr.  Laniem-e:  It.  &  8p.  -a;  L.  LalernOt  firom 
Latere^  quia  in  eA  latet  igahM.—rou.  Jan.  adds,— 
a  vento  tutus. 

LAP,  9,  V.  To  fold  or  turn  over,  to  infold, 
-PET.  to  involve,  to  inwrap. 
-PER.  To  fold  or  turn  (the  tongue)  over, 
-FUL.  and  cons.,  to  lick  up. 
•PINO.  II  (g  ,|g„3]  iQ  consider  lap,  to  fold,  and 
-LINO,  lapf  to  lick,  as  two  words ;  and  for  the 
first  to  refer  to  A  8.  Letppe,  which  8om.  Inter- 
prets,— a  small  piece  of  any  thing,  the  coast,  or 
hem  of  a  garment ;  D.  fr  Ger.  Lappen,  oonsuere, 
aarcire:  and  for  the  second,  to  A.  S.  Lappian;  D. 
ft  Ger.  -pen:  Dan.  Laher;  Fr.  Lapper,  lambere, 
to  lick.  But  the  word  in  all  its  applications,  seems 
to  be  one  and  the  same,  with  one  and  the  same 
meanins.  aflbrding  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  vulous 
applications,  vis.  to  fold  or  turn  over;  as  a  dog  in 
licking  with  his  tongue ;  as  an  edge,  or  border,  or 
hem  of  doth  or  other  material :  the  clothes  over 
the  knees,  thighs,  or  breast.  To  tap,  thus,  may  be 
explained  as  above.    En-  Un- 
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LAPIDARY,  M,    One  who  works  in,  deals 

-Eous.  in,  stone;  one  who  works  or 

-BSCENT.       deals  in  precious  stones. 

-E8CBNCE.       ^«  La^d-tr,  -atre^  '4fitr;  It.  -one, 

.rsGRMCv       "*'^°»  ■*'»  -anio—;  Sp.  Lapi-uar^ 
ESCKNCY.      _^r^^  rf^;  L.  LapUariu*,  lapU; 

-IFIC.  Gr.Aaacastone.    Di- In-lapidate. 

-IFICAL.  -IFICATION.  -IDIST. 

LAPSE,  f.  0.    To  fall,  to  dctcend,  to  glide, 

slide  or  sUp,  or  pass  away;  to  cause  to  fiUl* 

to  let  fall ;  to  fail.     See  Labile. 

L.  Labi^  laptue,  to  fall.  (See  Glib.)  Col-  De- 
B-  II-  Preter-  Re-  Sub-  Supr»- 

LAPWING,*.    A  bird. 

A.  8.  Lepewinct  kkapwinee;  formed  (8k  )  of 
Htenqhan,  to  leap,  and  winee,  a  wing,  because  it 
(the  bird)  so  quickly  moves,  expandi,  and  claps 
its  wings  togetner.  By  Mine,  because  it  lap*  and 
efojM  the  wings  so  often.    Fr.  Vanueou. 

LARBOARD,  s.  Vox  nautica,  (Sk.)  so 
the  left  side  of  a  ship  is  called,  perhape, 
qd.  lever  board,  from  the  L.  Lsemu,  and 
board.  Lar  may  be  a  contraction  of  Uneer, 
and  that  side  of  the  ship  so  called  because 
St  laveert  or  lies  obliquely  to  the  starboard. 

LARCENY, «.  **  Larciny,  or  theft,  by  con- 
traction for  latrociny,  latroeinium,  is  distin* 
guished  by  the  law  into  two  sorts." — Blaek^ 
stone.    Fr.  Lar-cin,  -reein  ;  L.  Latroeiniuwu 

LARD,  s.  V.  Lard  is  app.  to — Hog's  flesh, 
-ER.  bacon ;  to  the  fat  of  it 
-BRER.  To  lard, — to  fatten,  to  coTer  with 
-ERY.  fat,  to  grease ;  to  mix  or  stuff,  or 
lay  bacon  or  the  fat  of  bacon  into  other 
meats ;  gen.  to  intermix,  to  interlay.  See 
Interlard. 

Larder,— A  store-room  for  lard;  gen.  for 
any  provided  meats. 

The  larderer,  {kwderariut,)  or  superin- 
tendent of  provisions,  is  recorded  by  Spel. 
(Olois.)  . 

Fr.  Lard;  It.  &  Sp.  -o;  L  Lardum,  which  Ha- 
croblus  conceives  to  be  contracted  ftom  Largm 
aridum;  Voes.  prefers  Gr.  Aopoy,  svecC;  whence 
Xa^voi',  bene  euratum,  pingue,  weU  eured,  fltiL 
£n-  Inter-  Un- 

LARGE,  ad.  Is  app.  to  any  thing  that 
-LY.  exceeds  the  usual  or  common  num- 
-ness.  ber  or  magnitude;  to  any  tfaing 
-ess.  amplified  or  magnified,  increased 
-EUR.*  or  augmented,  extended,  expanded, 
or  spread.    As — 

Big  or  bulky,  great,  ample,  wide,  exten- 
sive, or  comprehensive ;  (met.)  abundant, 
copious,  plentiful. 

Largeu,  (Fr.  Largetse,)  a  gift  or  dona- 
tion ;  proceeding  from  the  largemeu  of  th« 
donor's  bounty;  from  L.  Largiri^  to  give 
largely. — *  Birth  cf  Mankind, 

rt.Larg-e^  'esse,  -ear;  It  -e,  -henna:  Sp.  -«, 
-Mesa;  L.  Largos;  of  unsettled  etym.  Seal,  sad 
S^eidins  thiM  from  Gr.  Aavpo*,  tofSaoa,  aboib 
dant    So-  In-  Over-  Un- 

LARK,  «.    A  bird. 

A.  8.  Lafere;  D.  Lerka^  Umotke;  Gar.  Lerekt 
8w.  Lmrkia;  Dan.  Lesrke.  Wseh.  thinks  Ike 
word  oomp.  of  CeL  Ltef,  the  Tolce,  and  orkUt  to  be 
strong,  and  thus  to  signify,  cantu  pdOens,  power- 
ful in  song.    Yosa.  (de  VtL  b.  L  e.  f ,  and  Etym* 
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!n  o.  OitlerilaA  ftnmt  it  from  the  Anc.  Gal.  Alau- 
da;  in  Mod.  Pr.  AlouetU;  D.  Leutikt  from  Al»u- 
rik.  The  word  Alauda  yrna  unknown  to  the 
RomMu  until  Cssar  gare  that  nftme  to  a  legion 
'*  enrollad  from  the  countries  beyond  the  Alpejt." — 
SuiL  l»  yitdt  c  24.  The  Lark  was  called  Ceutiia, 
or  OiiUrita,  (se.  ovU,)  from  the  crest  or  tuft  on  its 
head.    See  also  M^iu  in  «.  Ahuette, 

liARUM,  «.  A  noisj  sound ;  ai  if  sum- 
moning to  orsif ;  also  app.  to  a  machine  or 
instrament,  framed  to  make  a  noise  at  cer- 
tain hours. 

From  It.  AlP  arme.  To  arms,  Al  arme,  fornix, 
tamm.    See  AtARii. 

LiARYNX,  «.     A  cartilage  forming  the 

protuberance  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 

neck,  vulgarly  named  the  Pomum  Jdami, 

Adam's  apple. 

Fr.  Larymmt  laregmu;  Or.  Aapryf,  gulOt  gnUwr, 

liASCIYIOUS,  ad.  Drawing,  attracting, 
-lOOSLY.  alluring,  or  enticing,  (to  luxury, 
-lousNBss.  wantonness,  or  lust ;)  luxurious, 
-lEMT.*  wanton,  lustfUl  Otherwise, — 
-iSMCT.t       Lewd,  lustful,  wanton. 

*A  More.  ^HaUywell 
Fr.  Late-if;  It.  fr  Sp.  -ivo;  L.  Ltudmu.  Voss. 
(Btrm.  in  «.)  suggests  various  etyms.  without 
giving  a  preferenoe.  Isaac  Voss.  an  additional 
one,  tiie  £.  Laoert,  to  draw,  to  attract,  to  allure, 
or  entice.  Or  perhaps  ftt)m  the  same  source  as 
the  Fr.  Xtfsele,  loose.    Bee  Lash. 

ILiASH,  A  «.  -INO.  Tooke,— "  Lath  (Fr. 
Lasehe)  of  a  whip,  i.  e.  that  part  of  it  which 
is  let  loue,  let  go,  cast  out,  thrown  out: 
the  past  p.  of  Fr.  Laicher." 

To  let  loose f  to  throw  out,  to  cast  out ;  to 
strike  with  a  lath,  or  any  thing  thrown  out; 
with  any  thing  long  and  flexible;  also  to 
tie,  bend,  or  fasten  together  with  a  Uuhi 
met  to  strike,  (sc.  with  censure  or  satire,} 
to  aim  a  stroke  or  blow  at 

Fr.  Ltu-ektr  ;  It.  -ciar9  ;  Ger.  -ten;  A.S.  Le§^n, 
to  loose.    Over- 

L*ASS,  «.  From  Ladde  is  derived,  and  for- 
merly was  in  use,  Laddesse,  now  contracted 
into  Lots. — Hieket,  (in  Lye.) 

L.ASSITUDE,  s.  Exhaustion  of  strengtli 
or  spirits ;  weariness  or  fatigue  proceeding 
from  exhaustion;  gen. — weariness  or  fa- 
tigue. Sir  T.  Elyot  calls  it  a  '*  worde  made 
of  Latyne,  hauynge  none  apte  Englyshe 

worde  therefore." 

Fr.  Lass-Uude,  -eti;  Sp.  -Hud:  L.  Laasiiudo, 
from  La$9u»^  contraction  otLtuUutt  from  Laeertt 
to  draw.  "  Itaque  yaoese  toM/e  diountur  cum  diu 
nimia  laeiuntMr**-^Von, 

LAST, ».    Is  app.  to—The  pattern  or  form 

of  a  foot ;   the  mould  or  shape  on  which 

shoes  are  made. 

A.8.£««fo.  Formula  lignea  sutoria.  Get.LaMf 
from  obsolete  Leitsen,  imitari,  to  imitate.— ^ocik. 
Vxam  Go.  Lmitifam^  sequi,  to  follow,  (insistere 
▼eatigUs,  Sereulos.) 

IjAST,  -lt.    See  Late. 

LAST,  V.     To  stay,  remain,  or  continue 
-IMO.         latt ;  to  continue,  to  endure ;  to 
-INO-LY.   wear  for  a  long  time. 
-NESS.         A.S.  LtBA^n;    D.  Lettien,  darare, 
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perdurare,  from  Zwf,  pottremus,  qui  enim  diu- 
iiisimi  omnium  perd&rat,  ille  postremus  omnium 
desinit,  postremus  omnium  manet.—^ A.    Out- 

LAST,  «.  -AGE.  Last  is  with  us  (Sk.)  a 
kind  of  weight,  from  AS.  Hlastan,  be- 
hlastan,  onerare ;  to  load,  or  impose  a  bur- 
then ;  Ger.  Last,  a  load  or  weight ;  whence 
(he  adds)  our  Lastage,  a  toll  or  tribute  upon 
ships  of  burthen.  Lastage  is  also  app.  to 
the  ballast,  (ay.)  and  to  the  load  itaelf 
By  21  Bich.  IL  c.  18,  "  All  manner  of 
ships  accustomed  to  come  to  the  said  port 
(s.  of  Caleis)  out  of  the  countrey  of  Eng- 
land shall  bring  with  them  all  their  lastage 
of  good  stones  convenient  for  stuffing  the 
said  beakens.*' — Rastal,  p.  47.  By  31 
Edw.  L  a  weight  is  dedarcd  to  be  fourteen 
fitone,  two  weighte  of  wool  to  make  a  sacke, 
and  twelve  sacks  a  last,  A  last  of  herrings 
to  contain  ten  thousand,  &c — Id.  p.  624. 
And  see  SpeL  in  v.  Last. 
D.  fr  Ger.  Last ;  8w.  fr  Dan.  Lmtts. 

LATCH,  #.  0.  -ET.  The  s.  is  app.  to-*- 
That  which  catohes,  and  holds  fast,  sc.  a 
door. 

The  V, — To  lay  hold  o^  to  seize,  to  catch. 

A.S.  Zaee-ant  pre-hendere.    See  Lacs.    Ub- 

LATCH,  t^.  Latch' d,  or  leteh'd,  lick'd 
OTor,  lecher,  to  lick,  Fr. — Hanmer,  **  Hast 
thou  yet  UUeht  the  Athenian's  eyesT" 
^Shdk. 

LATE,  ad.  av.  Late,  ad. — lei  or  letted, — 
-LT.  hindered,  kept  back  or  behind,  re- 
-NESS.  tarded,  delayed:  it  is  referred  to 
-WARD,  time  back  or  past,  not  long  before, 
-FUL.*  as  the  late  reign,  not  that  preeed- 
-ED.t  ing  it ;  the  late  king,  not  any  pre- 
-BRED.t  ceding  him ;  and  is  thus  extended 

Latter,   to  any  person  or  thing,  lately  ia 

-MORE,    being. 

Last, — latest,  latest,  last. 

*Wiclif.    ^Shak.    tChaucer. 

Go.  Lata,  tardus,  slow;  A.S.  Lteie,  late;  D. 
Laet;  Syr.Lat;  Go.  Xa/yan;  A.B.  Jutl-ian,  Uei- 
an; — tardare,  morari.  to  be  or  cause  to  be  slow; 
to  retard,  to  delay,  to  let.    A-  Be-  £-  Over- 

LATEEN  saiU,  in  Fr.  Voiles  latines,  tri- 
angular sails,  frequently  used  by  small 
vessels  in  the^  Mediterranean,  and  also  in 
the  eastern  seas.  Can  they  be  —  quasi 
Latina  f 

LATENT,  ad.  -ENCY.  Lying  hidden  or 
concealed ;  secret,  remote  from  view. 

Fr.  Lat'etit,'  It.  -mte;  L.  Latens,  p.  p.  of  Lat- 
ere; Gr.Atitfc'v,  to  Ue  hidden  or  concealed;  (A. 8. 
Lot  ton.) 

LATERAL,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
-LY.  side;  belonging  to,  proceeding  from, 
-ITY.   the  side. 

Fr. LaHr-al;  It. -ale;  L.  Lateral,  from  Latna, 
laterU,  the  side,— «  lalendo  (Voss.)  quia  lateat, 
condaturque  sub  axillls;  because  it  Uet  and  is 
concealed  under  the  arm-pits ;  or  ftt)m  Lalus,  (see 
LATiraoB,)  broad;  qd,  humanl  corporis  cxtre- 
mitatvs  in  latum  extensse.  Bee  Jun.  in  v.  side. 
Col- 


LAX 

LATH,  «.     A  thin,  slender  slip  of  wood 

-INO.  (for  tiling,  plastering,  &c.) 

-Y.  A  S.  Latt-a;  Ger.  8s  Fr.  -e;  Low  L.  Lata. 
Ftaneis  (Wach.)  lid-on  est  secare,  separare,  to  cut, 
to  separate.  It  may  be  from  A.  S.  Lilhet  in  a 
consequential  application;  thin,  slender. 

LATHE,  s,  (a  Turner's,)  perhaps  from 
Lith-iaau    See  Lithe. 

LATHE, «.  -REEVE.  An  assembly  or  con- 
vention :  also  app.  to  a  bam  or  granary,  sc. 
a  place  where  com  or  grain,  is  brought 

together^  laid  up,  or  stored. 

In  Law  L.  Lmatmm;  A.8.  Z«tt«,  imlk^  which 
SpeL  derives  from  A.8.  LatkHan^  ae-latMa»,  eon- 
gregaie,  to  assemble  together.  8k.  thinks  from 
Lade,  because  laden  with  the  produce  of  harvest 

LATHER,  V.  8.  -INO.  Jun.  says,  to  smear 
with  the  foam  of  soapy  water.  The  words 
are  common  in  speech,  but  not  in  writing : 
the  horse  was  in  a  lather ;  i.  e.  a  foaming 
sweat ;  the  barber  lathered  his  chin. 

Oeletkred  is  rendered  by  Som.  moUUttt^  made 
soft,  UVter  or  tender,  fh)m  Ge-lith-ian^  (see  Lithe,) 
emoUire,  to  soften.  Lye  thinks  it  {Oe-tetkred) 
may  be  interpreted  lathered  or  in  a  lather. 

LATIN,  P.  To  Latin,  (as  used  by  Wilson) 
-ISM.  — to  interlard  the  discourse  with 
-IST.  Latin  words  or  phrases. 
-ITT.  Latinitnit — an  idiom  or  phrase- 
-IZE,  V.  ology  peculiar  to  the  Latin  tongue. 
-LY.  "  Such  fellowes  will  so  Latine  their 
tongues." —  WiUon. 

LATIROSTROUS,*  ad,    I  e.    broad- 
beaked,  flat- billed. — *Br<»im. 
From  Lotus,  broad,  and  rostrum,  the  beak. 

LATITANT,*  ad.   -ANCY.t      Lying  or 
lurking,  hidden  or  concealed. 
*  Boyle.  H.More,     ^*  Brown. 
P.  p.  of  L.  LatUare,  from  laPere,  to  lie  hidden 
or  concealed.    See  Latbmt. 

LATITUDE,  8.  Breadth ;  app.  gen.  to 
-iNARiAN,  ad.  s.  extent,  or  extensiveness ; 
-iNARiANisM.*  met  without  restriction  or 
confinement,  or  limitation;  looseness, 
laxity. — *Dr,  Parr. 

Fr.  Laii-tude;  It.  -tudine;  Sp.  -tud;  L.  Latiiudo, 
from  lotus,  broad;  Gr.  XlXarvr,  (the  initial  «-  cut 
off.)    Di-late. 

LATRANT,  ad.  Barking;  clamorous, 
noisy. 

L.  Lairans,  p.  p.  of  Latrare,  to  bark  ;  quod  eft 
voce  Indicant,  quse  noctu  latent,  latratus  appella- 
tus,  (Yar.  lib.vi.)  Vosd.  prefers  ab  sono.  Ob- 
latration. 

LATREUTICAL,*  ad.    Ministerial. 

*Bp.  Hall. 

Gr.  AaTpcv-e;v,  servire,  nUnistrare,  to  serve,  to 
minister. 

LATTEN,  or  Latoun,  «.  A  metol:— 
Archdeacon  Nares  contends  that  it  is  brass, 
not  tin ;  and  so  the  Manuel  Lexique  ren- 
ders Laiton,  m6tal  compost  de  cuivre  rouge 
et  de  calamine.  B.  Jonson  renders  ori- 
chalchum  {Hor.  Ars  Poet  202,)  by  latten. 

Fr.  Xaifotf,  leion;  It.  Ottone,  lotto;  Sp.Alolon, 
laton;  D.  Lottoen;  Ger.  Letton;  of  unknown 
etym.     Hickes  (Gram.  Franco-Theotioca,  p.  96) 
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says,  Femun  slonno  ohduetom.  Omnia  k  dm- 
bilco  laivn,  aarichalcum,  quasi  gladtun,  i  nitore 
splendido.  And  Serenius  adds,  fTom  GMo,  splen- 
dere,  to  shins.    See  Tm. 

LATTICE,  s.  V.    (Also  written  Lettetse.) 

Fr.  Clere^voye*, — ^Lattices,  or  secret  holes 

to  tpie  out  at;   cross-barred  (of  wood  or 

iron)  through  which  one  may  tee  and  not 

be  seen. — Cot.    See  Jealousy. 

Lettice-caps  !  Fr.  Laesis, — in  chequer  or 

net- work. 

Jun.  says,  Canoelli  ferrei ;  qd.  Mt^sen ;  impe- 
diens  ferrumentum :  iron  bars  that  let  or  hinder 
an  entrance  into  places  secured  by  them.  Sk. 
(among  other  copjeetures,)— from  D.  Latte,  a  lath  ; 
and  thus  meaning  latkes-work,  or  work  of  loihs. 
Fr.  Lotus.  Giflbrd  observes  that  lattices  of  various 
colours,  or  chequers,  as  they  were  sometimes 
cidled,  formed  (and  still  form)  a  very  common  ale- 
house sign.  {B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
Act  iil.  sc.  L  Note.) 

LAUD,  V.  s.  To  celebrate, — the  deeds,  the 
-ABLE.  great  or  good  qualities,  the 

-ABLY.  merits    of   any    person    or 

-ATivE,  s.  thing ;  to  praise,  to  com- 
-ATORY,  ad.  s.  mend. 

Vt.Los;  It.  Laude;  Sp.Laud:  "LLous,  whidi 
Tooke  considers  to  be  A.  8.  Hlioe,  post  p.  ot  Htt9- 
on,  celebrare,  to  celebrate.    See  Los.    Col-  In- 

LAVE,  V.     To  wash  or  wet,  to  bathe,  to 
-ATioN.    cleanse  or  purify  with  water. 
-ATORY.    *Udal. 

-ER.  ^  Ft. Lather;  Sp.  -or;  It.  8c  L.  Lavare, 
-ACRE,  to  wash ;  Gr.  Ao-e<v.  seu  Xo-ceiv,  ex 
quo  Xoveiy,  contractum ;  to  wet  or  wash.  Traaa- 

LAVE,  V.  (lade.)  To  draw  out  — Zy^. 
And  Tyrw.,  "  Laved,  past  p.  Fr. — drawn, 
spoken  of  water  taken  out  of  a  well." 

LAVEER,  V.  To  go  in  an  oblique  course. 
to  sail  obliquely,  to  catch  the  wind  at  sea 
in  oblique  directions.— iJ*.     See  To  Veer. 
D.  Loioeren,  Istveren. 

LAVEKDER,*.    A  plant  * 

Ft.  La»and-e ;  It.  -a :  Sp.  -via  ;  Low  l^Xavandula, 
or  lavenduto,  a  word  unknown  to  Pliny  and  otlMr 
ancient  writers,  but  Latin  in  its  origin,  (sc  Imaro, 
to  wash,)  for  it  is  so  called  because  it  is  much 
sought  for  in  bathing  and  woskinff,  {Voss.  de  Yit. 
lib.  iii.  e.  18.) 

LAUGH,  V.  t.  (Variously  written  by  old 
-able,  authors:  Lyghe,  Lauh,  Leygh.) 
-ER.  To  laugh  at, — ^to  deride,  to  ridi- 

-INO.  cule;  to  treat  with  merriment, 
-INOLY.  with  derision,  contempt,  or  scorn. 
-TER.  To  laugh,  met — to  be,  or  appear, 
cheerful,  pleasant,  benevolent,  favourable, 
propitious,  beneficent,  fertile. 

Go.  Hlah-^an;  A.  S.  Hlihan,  hUhhon;  D.  Zo^ 
ehen ;  Ger.  Lachen ;  Sw.  Lee ;  Dan.  i«T.  Gen. 
supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  sound.  Out-  Un- 

LAVISH,  V.  ad.  To  lave,  (Lye,)  i»— to 
-BR.  draw  out  or  exhaust:  and  hen«ae 
-LT.  lavish  appears  to  be  formed.  Sir 
-ifBNT.  T.  More  writes — Lov-es,  **  In  «l 
•NB88.  Other  thing  so  light  and  lavte  [are 
they]  of  their  tonge."  And  Brende,— li«- 
veenes,  "  The  kinges  there  punish  with  lotse 
of  life  the  lauesnet  of  y«  toung." 


LAX 


LAZ 


To  throw  out  or  away  profusely,  waate- 
fully,  prodigally ;  to  waste,  to  squander,  to 
dissipate,  to  diisperse,  wastefblly,  or  pro- 
fusely.    Un- 

LA UNDER,  V.  Lavender,  or  Launder,  t. 

-ERER.     To  launder,  is — to  lave,  to  wash. 

-ERESS.  From  Lav-arti  to  wash.  Fr.  Lavan- 
dih-a ;  It.  -dafa  ;  Sp.  -dtra,  a  laundrefi  or  waaher- 
womaai  and  ao  xyrw.  interpreta — Lavender  in 
Chaticer;  the  void  in  Daute  is  Mereirice;  Bp. 
Lapamdero,  a  launder,  or  washermau. 

LAUREATE,  v.*  t.  ad.     To  adorn,   to 

-ION.         deck,  to  crown  with  laureL 

Laurel,!.  *T,JVart<m. 

-LED.  It.  Laure-ato;  8p. -ar, -mfo,  fromL. 

LauTMt,  a  bay;  the  modem  lamrel  is  a  vevy 
AiflTerent  plant    Un- 

LAW,  s.     Any  thing  laid  down,  sc  as  a 
-ruL.  rule  of  action;  a  rule  imposed, 

-FULLY.  fixed  or  established,  decreed  or 
-FULNESS,  determined;  a  statute  or  de- 
-LESs.  cree,  an  edict     "  That  which 

-LESSLY.  doth  assign  unto  each  thing 
-L888NK98.  the  kind,  that  which  doth 
-BR,  or  moderate  the  force  and  power, 
-YBR.  that  which  doth   appoint  the 

-  YERLY.  forme  and  measure  of  working, 
-I NO.  the  same  we   term  a  law" — 

-XIKE.*        Hooker. — *Ga3Coigne. 

Lowing  of  dogs,  was  to  maim  them  ac- 
cording to  law,  so  as  to  disable  them  from 
the  chaise.  (See  Expeditate.)  Lawing 
is  used  by  Sir  T.  More  and  Holinshed  as 

equivalent  to  Litigation. 

A.  8.  Lag-e,  lah;  D.  Lautee ;  Oer.  Lag9;  Sv. 
Laa  ;  Dan.  Low  ;  Fr.  Xoy  ;  It,  Lego*  ;  8p.  Leg  ; 
h.Le9i  A.  8.  XoAaMMi,  a  tawgtr;  anciently  written 
Lmm-er  and  lam-ier,  and  the  f  then  chanfed  into 

C(Hiekeit  Oram.  Anglo- Sax.  p.  14.)  In  Bale  it 
written  each  way,  {Image,  pt  li.  c.  12.)  8o 
Saieer,  or  eawger.  "  Law  (saya  Tooke)  waa  an- 
ciently written  Laugh,  lagh,  lage,  and  leg  f  mm  in- 
law^ uilaget  kundrtd'lagk,  frc  It  ia  merely  the 
paat  tense  and  paU  p.  Lag,  or  letg,  of  Go.  and  A.8. 
9.  Laggan,  leegma,  poneie,  and  it  meana  (some- 
thing or  any  thing,  ekote,  eho$a,  aliquidy)  laid 
down,  as  a  rule  of  conduot."  Wach.  had  already 
t^d, — **A1I  ttom  Leg^a,  ponere,  statuere,  con- 
aciturre,  (in  the  judgment  of  Stiemhielmua :)  for 
what  ia  lav,  but  something  laid  down  or  imtpoted 
either  hy  God  or  nature,  or  of  a  people  binding 
themselTei,  or  of  a  prince  goremlng  a  people  r*— 
Tooke  adda,-~The  L.  X«c  (L  e.  tegt)  is  no  other 
than  our  gaei  p.  Lag.  Wach.— if  we  think  the 
Latin  word  (se.  Us)  flowed  from  the  same  foun- 
tain, we  shall  wander  ftur^-nec  a  sensu  Tods,  nee 
i  ratione  temporis ;  sinee  Scythian  words  are  far 
more  ancient  than  the  Latin,  and  increased  the 
Latin  language  with  many  additions.  In-  Ont- 
Un- 

Ij AWN,  «.  -Y.    "  A  fine,  thin,  open-waled 
llnnen,  much  used  in  Picardie,  (where  it  is 
made,)  for  women's  kerchers  and  church- 
men's suplices." — Cot. 
From  Fr.  Linon.    See  Lia  x«. 

I^AWND,  or  Launo»  «.    App.  gen.  to — 
IjAWV.    Plain  landi  loiu/f  untUled,  eztend- 
-Y.        ing  between  planted  land*  or  woods. 

**  Fr.  Lmute.  A  land,  or  lammd  ;  a  wild  untUled, 
ahmbbj,  or  baahy  plain." — Cot.  It  ft  8p.  Lamda. 
Camden  calla  it— "a  plaine  among  trees.**— Afei. 
lis. 
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LAX,  ad.  Lax,  or  Lask,  e.   Lax,  the  a/.-^ 

-ATION.  Loose,  slack,  untied,  unfas- 

-ATITB,  od  t,  tened,   unconstrained,   unre- 

-ITY.  stricted,  dissolute. 

- NE88.  Fr.  Laxatif,  {Uueher,  to  loose ;)  It. 

LoMoUveg  Sp.  Laxative  I  L.  Laxativue,  flrom  lax- 
are,  to  loose.  The  lax,  or  Uuke,  (as  Holland 
writes  it,)  Minshew  terms, — laxitae  intestinorum. 
Cot.  explaina— fa«t<^,  laxativene$$.    Pro-  Re- 

LAY,  #.  Tyrw.  says,  «  We  should  rather 
define  the  foy  to  be  a  species  of  serious 
narrative  poetry,  of  a  moderate  length,  in 
a  simple  style  and  light  metre." 

1>rw.  is  inclined  to  believe,  "  that  Isl.  Liod, 
Get.  Lied,  A.  8.  Leoth,  and  Fr.  Lai,  are  all  to  be 
dedueed  from  the  same  Go.  originaL"  Wach. 
leads  us  to  this  original ;  he  derives  the  Ger.  Lied 
from  the  V.  **  Lauten,  canere,  sonare ;  D.  Luiden; 
Bw.Liudar  which  are  themselves  flrom  the  A.  8. 
HIgd-an,  to  make  a  {loud)  noise,  to  low  or  bellow, 
A.  S.  Hlowan,  from  which  is  also  formed  HIeotK- 
riam,  eanere.  And  Leoih  (the  initial  h  omitted)  ia 
said  by  8om.  to  be  not  only  "  a  verse,  a  song,  a 
song  of  rejoicing,  an  ode  or  psalm,  but  a  shout  or 
noise;  (though  he  restricts  it  (improperly)  to  the 
shout  or  noise)  which  mariners  make  when  they 
do  any  thing  together,  or  when  the  matter  doth 
call  or  encourage  them."  Mariners  still  retain 
the  same  custom,  and  the  noise  they  make  eon- 
firms  the  etymology,  tIz.  Hlow^ih,  lowtk,  the 
third  person  of  the  v.  Hlowan,  and  whence  Leotk, 
a  low  or  lag.    See  GLaa. 

LAY,  €uL    App.  to — the  common  people. 

Laic,  ad.  t.  the  vulgar,  from  their  ignorance, 

-ICAL.        so  easily  misled ;  and  subseq.  by 

-ITY.  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy,  to  all 

Layman,     not  of  their  order.    See  Lewd. 

Fr.  Lai,  lag;  It.  Laieo;  Sp.  L^o;  D.  Leeek; 
Ger.  Leg.  By  the  Anglo-Saxons,  (Jun.)  Iwwede 
man  was  formerly  callea  taicut,  profimus ;  whence 
has  remained  to  this  day  the  word  Lewd;  and 
Tooke  affirms  that  Lew'd  is  the  past  p.  and  Lag 
the  past  tenae,  and  therefore  poet  p.  of  A.  8.  v. 
Ltenhan,  prodere,  to  delude,  to  mislead;  and 
means,  "misled,  led  astray,  deluded,  imposed 
upon,  betrayed  into  error." 

LAY,  V.  t.  To  put  or  place ;  lit  and  met ; 
-ER.  lit  when  a  state  of  rest  is  intended. 
-INO.  Used  with  prepositions  it  is  equi- 
-STALL.  Talent  to  the  li.  v.  Ponere,  to  put 
or  place,  and  its  compounds  ,*  thus, — 

To  latf  or  put  down ;  to  deposit ;  to  lay 
or  put  upon  ;  to  impose ;  to  lay  or  put  out, 
or  before,  to  expose ;  to  lay  or  put  together; 
to  compose ;  to  lay,  put,  or  place  near  to ; 
(in  appoaition;)  to  put  or  place  in  their 
proper  places,  to  dispose ;  to  put  or  place 
up,  in  store,  at  rest ;  to  repose. 

It  has  very  nomerous  consequential  ap- 
plications, which  may  be  inferred  from  the 
context  of  the  sentence  in  which  they  occur. 

A  laynum  employed  by  painters,  may  be 
that  upon  which  drapery  is  layed. 

Qo.  Lag-gam;  A.  8.  Lee-gan;  D.  Leggen;  Ger. 
Leg-en  ;  Sw.  Legga ;  Dan.  LMfg-er,  Ugg-er ;  ponere, 
to  put  or  plaoe.  Be-  For-  In-  Inter-  Mia-  Over- 
Out-  Re-  un-  Under-  Up- 

LAZAR,  s.  A  place  for  lazers,  or  lepers ; 
-ARD.  for  those  afflicted  with  any  sort 
-ARET.  of  disesae  or  malady. 
-ARETTa  Some  (Jun.)  think  Lamer  so  used  from 
Xosorvf,  the  beggar.  Fr.  Ladrerie,  lazaret;  It 
Lanarette;  D.  Le$ereieeh. 
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LAZE/  9.     Lazfff  ad.  -*  Inactive,  inert, 

-Y.         slow,  slothfiil,  iluggish,  indolent 

-i-LT.     To  lazef — to  be  or  remain  inactive 

-NESS,    or  slothful ;   to  live  or  spend  the 

time  slothfully  or  sluggishly. 

*MiddletiM,   Whatehj  {\%^).  South, 

D.  LotMigh,  remissufl,  piger.  segnls,  (Kilian;) 
probably  from  the  v.  Louen  ;  A.  S.  Lea-an.  dfmit- 
tere,  remittere,  to  dismUs,  to  remit  or  relax,  Ger. 
Latien.  remittere  anlmum  i  labore ;  to  remit  or 
relax  the  mind  from  labour,  and  cona.  to  remain 
inaetlre  or  inert. 

LEA,  s.  Plmn  or  pasture  land.  Also  ex- 
Lease,  tended  to  the  plain  sur&ce  of  water. 
-ow.  "  They  meete  together  on  the 
wat'ry  feo." — Spenser. 
A  S.  Leofft  leg.  Som.  calla  it,  Terra  iuculta, 
fay-land,  land  that  lieth  untilled.  Gower  uaes  the 
expression — "  The  leaee  which  ia  plaine  /*  Vers- 
tegan  takes  Legh,  /«y,  or  <m,  "  to  signify  ground 
tlut  tietk  immanured,  and  wildly  overgrown." 
And  Sk.  says,  that  a  lay  or  lea  of  lahd  may  perhaps 
he  firom  A.  S.  Leo-gaUy  ponere,  to  /ay,  because  in 
the  year  we  allow  it  to  remain  untilled,  we  lap 
dung  upon  it.  Beau,  ft  F.  and  Dryden  write  ft 
Lay.  Tnere  is,  however,  in  A.  S.  the  v.  X<vnc-ia», 
pascere.  pabulari,  to  feed,  to  foster,  or  pasture 
cattle,  as  is  usiial  on  commons ;  and  the  9.  Zaewe, 
pascuum,  feeding  ground  or  pasture,  a  leete  or 
common.  Wiclif  uses  both  v.  and  *.  And  see 
Leeuris  in  Jamieson. 

LEAD,  S.V.    A  metaL 

'^^-  A.S.  L€9d;  D.  Loot;  Ger.  Lot.  Waeh. 
-T.  derives  from  Loo»en,  solvere,  to  dissolve ; 
or  Laseen,  fundere,  liquefscere,  to  melt.  Sk.— 
firom  Lted-tm,  ducere,  because  of  all  the  baser 
metalu  it  is  (as  he  thought)  the  most  ductile. 

LEAD,  V.  t.     To  go  before  as  guide  or 

-ER.      conductor ;  to  show  the  way  or  in- 

-INO.     duce  to  follow ;  to  conduce  or  con- 

-MAN.    duct ;  to  induce,  attract  or  persuade, 

to  regulate  the  course ;    to  draw  on ;    to 

cause  to  follow  or  pursue. 

Leadf  with  prs.  is  used  as  equivalent  to 

the  comps.  of  L.  Ducere ;  e.  g.  to  abduce, 

to  adduce,  &c. 

A.  S.  L^ed-an  ;  D.  Liyd-ent  Ued-en ;  Ger.  Ley- 
fern  ;  8w.  Led-a;  Dan.  Leder^  ducere.    Mi»-  Up- 

LEAF,  V.  8.  Leafy  t.  is  app.  to  various 
-LESS,  things,  flat  and  thin ;  as  the  lettf 
-Y.  of  a  tree,  of  a  book,  of  a  table,  of 

Leav-bd.  a  door ;  to  a  substance  beaten  flat 
-Y.  and  thin,  as  let^-gold,  lecf-riher. 

Go.  Lanf;  A.  S.  Leafe ;  D.  Loof;  Ger.  Lauh  ; 
Sw.  Loef:  Dan.  Lov.  Wach.  derives  fh>m  obso- 
lete Ger.  Lamh-my  tcgtre,  to  eover;  whenee  also 
Lauh^  a  covered  place.  Jun.  fnm  Or.  ^XXov. 
Inter- 

LEAGUE,  ».  V,  -BR.  A  bond  or  obliga- 
tion, s&  to  perform  certain  covenants;  a 

covenant,  a  combination,  a  confederacy. 
Fr.  Liyue;  It.  Ley;  Sp.  ft  Low  L.  Ltya^  a 
«k  bond,  a  confederation,— 4  Uaando.-^Voee.  de  'Ht. 
lib.  ill.  c.  20.    See  Lixob.    Be-  Col>  In- 

LEAGUE,  9.  A  measure  of  length,  dif- 
ferent in  diiferent  countries. 

Ft.  Lieue ;  It.  L^a ;  Bp.  I>eyma  ;  L.  Leuea. 
The  most  ancient  instance  of  the  L.  word,  which 
Voss.  had  met  with,  is  in  Ammiaous.  The  true 
reading  of  the  word  Is  uncertain.  SpeL  writes  it 
Leueaf  leuga,  leiiica,  and  leya ;  the  etym.  ia  un- 
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known ;  Mrfasps  Aram  the  same  souree  as  Xm««r, 
infta.— See  Tow.  de  Vit  lib.  it  c.  11,  and  Ub.  iU. 
c.  12.  Also  SpeL  in  v.  Leuea^  and  Men.  in  9.  Lieme. 

LEAGUER,  V.  t.     A  camp ;  where  an 

army  or  body  of  soldiers  lay  or  are  laid. 

A  town  leaguer' df — a  town  before  which 

an  army  or  host  is  laid^  (sc.  to  assault  or 

attack  it) 

Ger.  Lagen;  D.  Laeg-^en;  A.  S.  Lie-yon,  to 
lay  I  Ger.  Lager;  D.  Legher;  (Sw.  Laeger,  Cram 
Ligga,  quatenus  eomtMrari  not&t. — Ihre.)  See 
Bkckaous.    In- 

LEAK,  V.  8.  ad.    To  gape  or  open  ;  and, 

-AOE.   cons,  to  admit  or  emit,  sc.  any  fluid  ; 

-T.       to  admit  or  let  in,  to  emit,  or  let, 

or  drop  out ;   to  be  unable  to  contain  or 

retain. 

Ger.  Zedb^n,  /«eA«fi,  hiare ;  D.  Leek,  rima,  m 
chink :  leek  sehlp,  navia  rlmosa.    Dan.  Lekker. 

LEAM,  or  Liam,  9,  A  hunter's  word. — 
Sk.  The  cord  or  string  with  which  dogs 
are  lead  is  so  called  from  Fr.  Lien^  a  band. 
See  Lime. 

LEAN,  V.  -INO.  To  press  against  in  an 
oblique  direction ;  to  incline,  to  recline, 
to  repose  ;  to  be  out  of  an  upright  position  ; 
to  incline  or  bend  towards,  or  have  an  in- 
clination for. 

A.  S.  Hltau-^n,  hlyn-ian  ;  Oer.  &  D.  Lemem  ; 
Sw.  Laenaf  rtoumbem,  inctfaare,  innid;  Dan. 
Leener,  to  lie  or  lay  on.    Vj^ 

LEAN,  ad,    Thin,  meager,  poor ;  having 

-NESS,   no  flesh  or  fleshy  substance ;    no 

-Y.*       wholesome  or  nutritious  substance, 

or  quality. — ^Spenser. 

A.  S.  HUem-ian,  Uen-4an,  macerare,  maroeaaeze ; 
to  be  or  become  or  cause  to  be  thin  or  meager. 

LEAP,  V.  9.      To   move  at  springs  at 

-ER.    bounds,  as  distinguished  from  the 

-INO.   step  in  walking  or  running ;  to  jump, 

to  spring,  to  boun<L     "  Or  whether  they 

move  per  frontem  et  quadratum,  as  Sealiger 

terms  it,  upon  a  square  base,  the  legs  of 

both  sidles  moving  together,  as  frogs  and 

salient  animals,  which  is  properiy  called 

leaping." — Brown, 

Leap-year t  (see  Bissextile,)  qd.  annus 

taUane^  because  it  leape  over,  i.e.  ezoeeda 

others  by  one  day. — Sk. 

D.  Lwtp-en;  Ger.  Louffeu;  Sw.  Loepa^  eur- 
rere,  to  run  ;  Go.  Hlaup-an  ;  A.  8.  ule^-em, 
salbe.  saltare,  to  leap  or  skip.— 5o».  See  Lopb. 
Over-  Out- 

LE  AP,*  or  Lepe,  9.  Lepeful.*  A.  S.  Leap^ 
calathus,  a  basket,  hamper  or  pannier  of 
osiers. — Sowu    *  Wielff, 

LEAR.    See  Lbre. 

LEARN,  V.  It  admits  of  a  coijectore 
-BR.  that  To  lettm  may  mean,  to  gather 
-INO.  or  take  up;  (tdce  or  teach,  qw. 
-ED-LT.  and  see  Betecss.) 
-isR.*  Tb  kami  is  f  by  modera  unge) 
only — ^To  take  to  ourselvee,  sc.  the  know- 
ledge of  any  thing ;  formerly  alao^  to  l«ft» 
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it  to  another,  to  deUnr,  impart,  or  com- 
municate it ;  to  teach. 

To  take,  accept,  or  receive  (knowledge) ; 
to  acquire  or  obtain,  gain  or  proenre  it. 

A.  8.  Laran  ;  Ger.  Lirtu  ;  D.  Zeeren  ;  8w. 
L«am  ;  Dan.  Later  i  Old  Kng.  To  lere  (qt.);  A.  8. 
LiimitM:  Ger.  Lemm^  to  ham.  The  Go.  is 
Laitfan  ;  0«r.  have  Lesen,  as  well  aa  Lenut  and 
L*rm»m  ;  Go.  LU-am,  and  A.  8.  LU-amf  and  L«Man  ; 
legera,  oolUgnre;  to  flean,  to  fatbar,  to  coUeet; 
Eng.  To  iMM,  (te.  oom.)  See  LzAtt,  LaAua. 
lifa.  Over*  Oat-  Urn- 

LEASE,  9.  -EB.  To  gather  or  pick  up, 
to  collect,  to  glean,  ac  that  which  is  loote 
or  scattered. 

Sk.  laytf  *'  Tb  Uaa  com,  from  D.  &  Ger.  Lei-en. 
eoQigere.  Iflgeie,  carpere,  to  eoUact,  to  ^kther.^ 
Go.  ft  A.  8.  Xif-a«t  let^m.    8ee  To  LsAma.    &e- 

LEASE, «.  a.    The  a.  ia  app.  to— A  deed 
LEsaoR.         or  instrument  fay  which  any 

'EE.  landa  or  tenementa  are  Itl,  or 

LnasKBOLDi.  demiaed,  or  the  occupation  of 

-HOLDER,      them  granted  to  another.  App. 

-iioNGBB.      met.  to    any  time    or   term 

granted ;   aa,  "  a  leate  of  life,  my  life'a 

UoMe:' 
Leuor,  ietsee,  &c.  are  common   legal 

terma. 

A.  8.  LetHtmf  demlttere,  to  demise ;  Ft.  Laiseer, 
to  looee,  90.  team  oar  own  posMtiion ;  to  let  away 
•r  apart,  ■&  iota  the  ooeupatlon  of  another,  '*  to 
iann  ieL"    See  Lata,  Lzr. 

LEASH,  r.  t.  To  leoih  dogs  together— 
is  to  tie  or  iaaten  them  together  with  a 
ka$kt  or  laah.    See  Lash. 

Leash,  a.  is  app.  to  the  number  (8)  usu- 
ally lea^d  together. 

Fr.  X«we ;  It.  Laua.  "  A  leaah  to  bold  a  dog, 
fte.  in ;  a  bridle,  or  false  rein  to  hold  an  horse  by ; 
any  such  long  string."— -Co/. 

LEASIE,  ad.  Found  only  in  Aacham,  and 
aeems  to  be  used  by  him  aa  equivalent  to 
Vague  s  and  may  be  intended  as  a  deriva- 
tire  (with  Leatmg,  qv.)  from  A  S.  Leate, 
mendax,  fiJlaz ;  lUlacioua. 

LEASING, «.  -MONGERS.   Lying  rumour, 

(alse  report  i  lying,  falsehood. 

A.  8.  LeoM^  leoM! ;  flilsua,  mendax,  lying,  fUae. 
LeoMMyCf ~*  Ij**  *  fi^lMhood.  8k.  thinka  Leating 
to  have  the  aame  origin  as  Xoamyer,  (qv.)  and 
Loeemgtr  la  derived  1^  Jun.  from  Loee  or  too*. 
lame.  (See  Loa.)  The  A.  8.  e.  JETiye-en,  whleh 
Som.  Interineta— eelebrare,  iUustrare,  givea  the  a 
jni*-a,lkma,  relatlo,  mmor,  Ikme,  report,  rumour. 
M'henee  A. 8.  £«w,  teaemmge;  and  Eng. Leaekmg. 

LEATHER,  «.  The  liide  with  which  the 
-BSM.  skin,  Uie  flesh,  or  body  of  the  animal 
-ERT.  ia  covered :  it  ia  most  usually  app. 
to  the  hide  when  stripned  from  the  animal 
and  manufiuitufed  by  Uie  tanner. 

Ge.  ITkibr,  AJWar;  A.  8.  Letktr;  D.  ft  Ger. 
Ltdtt ;  8w.  ft  Oao.  Leeder.  Wach.  auggeata  A.  8. 
MUd-am,  tegara,  t»  eover;  pallia,  gua  eutis  tegl- 
lur.    Orer- 

LEAVE,  V.  9.    Live,  leve,  leave,  (see  Lbvb, 

-SB.        and   Bblute),  seem  to  be  the 

•ixo.       same  word :  the  radical  meaning, 

-LBaa.*   to  stay  or  remain. 

To  ttv^— to  itqr,  to  dwell,  to  remain,  to 
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abide ;  to  cause  to  dwell  or  abide ;  to  let, 
au£fer,  permit,  concede,  or  allow,  (any 
thing)  to  atay,  abide  or  remain ;  to  desist 
from  moving,  to  forbear  to  move;  and 
hence,— to  deaist,  to  recede,  to  relinquish, 
to  resign ;  and  hence,  further, — to  quit,  to 
retire,  to  forsake,  to  depart  from.  (See 
Left.)    And  the  a.  gen. — 

Permisaion,  concession,  sufferance.  Also 
— ^Departure :  and  futher ; — certain  form- 
alitiea  on  or  previoua  to  departure. 

*ChaMeer, 

A.  8.  Le^'om  .<^-4«o/4ni,  UMtnere,  rellnquera  ;— 
X«o/4«,  itf'ath  llnquere,  vivere ;  also  permittere, 
concedere.  Oer.  Leib-eitf  rivere,  linquere ;  flscere 
nt  maneat,  manere,  auperesse,  rellqul.  8w.  Lef- 
MfOf  vivere,  llnouere.  Dan.  Lavner.  So  these 
words  are  explained;  bat  without  any  attempt  to 
acooont  for  uaagea  ao  dMbxent.    Be- 

LE AYE.    See  Levy. 

LEAVEN,  V.  t.  To  raise,  to  lighten,  (sc. 
-iNO.  by  Uie  intermixture  of  another  in- 
-ovs.  gredient  that  may  cause  fermenta- 
tion ;)  met  to  intermix  with  a  substance 
of  leas  purity ;  to  savour  or  season,  stain, 

tinge,  or  imbue. 

It.  Levaim ;  It.  Lietiio  ;  8p.  Lewtdnra  ;  all 
from  L.  Levare,  to  raise,  because  it  roieee  and  lift* 
up  the  maaa  or  lump,  (of  dough,)  and  also  renders 
it  li^iUr.  Widif  rendera  fermtentum,  eour  dam. 
Over-  Un- 

LECHER,  «.  V.  A  lecherone  man  or 
-T.  woman  is  a  Ucorou*  man  or  wo- 

-ODS.         man ;  though  the  word  (lechery) 
-ous-LT.   ia  now  confined  to  a  particular 
-NB88.       lust,  or  desire,  sc.  for  sexual  in- 
tercourse. 
A  lustful,  lewd,  or  libidinous  person. 
From  the  v.  To  liek.     Fr.  Lecher^  or  letcker. 
Cot  aays,~X0cJb«re«fftf,  a  lieorout  or  saucy  woman, 
Isfdktfur,  tiUeker;  a  /icsroM  ooropanion ;  teeekeriet 
Htoromeneee,  and  in  v.  Lie,  to  leaeker  it,  or  get  a 
liek  Mt  it. 

LECTUARY,  L  e.  EUetuary,  (qv.) 

LECTURE,  9  «.  A  lecture,-^  reading ; 
•BR.  a  sermon  or  discourse  read ;  sc. 

-ERSHIP.  to  teach,  to  instruct ;  to  improve. 
-iMa  To  lecture, — to  read  or  speak  a 
-T-URN.  aermon  or  discourse;  to  teach, 
-lOK.  to  instruct  orally ;  to  teach,  to 
-lONARY.   cenaure,  to  reprove. 

Leetome, — a  place  for  reading,  a  reading- 
desk. — Stow. 

Fr.  Leetnret  le^n;  It.  Lettura,  lezione ;  8p. 
Leetmra,  lerioti,  from  L  Leetum,  past  p.  of  Lep-ere^ 
to  gather ;  cona.  to  read,  quia,  qui  id  facit  literas 
Tocesque  eolUgU,  ut  oratio  flat.    Di-  Un-  £-  Se- 

LEDEN,  a.  Used  gen.  to  denote— The 
language,  or  the  peculiar  language. 

A.  8.  Lad-eut  ledeu.  Tyrw.  ad<q>ts  the  opinion 
of  8k.  that  L^eUn  is  a  corruption  of  Latin  ;  and 
prodnees  from  Dante  an  instauce  of  a  similar  usage 
of  Latino.  Lye  supplies  many  Inatanoee  of  A.  8. 
need  aa  auad,  **  (n  bee  ledeue  on  Englisc  wende, 
be  rendered  it  from  a  Latin  book  into  an  English 
one;"  and  othera  in  which  Ledene  ia  opposed  to 
SmgUek.  There  appears  no  reaaon  to  travel  fur- 
ther for  the  origin  of  the  word.  See  (however) 
lamieeon  In  v.  Leed.  Leden,  it  may  be  added,  la 
app.  to  the  Latin  or  Roman  people,  as  wett  aa  to 
the  langtti«e.^8ee  Lpe,  and  tHa  Oloaa.  to  G. 
JDem^ae. 
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LEDGE,  1.  That  upon  whkh  we  lay  any 
thing ;  a  narrow  shelf ;  any  thing  prominent 
or  projecting,  in  manner  of  sueh  shelf, 
from  the  main  surface ;  a  ridge,  a  row. 

From  A.  S.  X^c-^oh,  poaen,  to  loif,  A  narrow 
board,  upon  which  we  are  wout  to  lay  small 
things. — Sk. 

LEE,  t.  -WARD.  Lee  is  a  place  secure 
from  wind  or  weather;  the  lee  side  of  a 
ship  is  the  side  under  or  not  exposed  to 
ihe  wind;  to  be  under  the  lee,  is  to  be 
under  the  wind  or  shelter  from  it ;  the  lee- 
shore,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  the 
shore  on,  or  opposed  to,  the  lee-side  of  the 
ship,  as  she  saUs  along;  and  cons,  exposed 

to  the  wind. 

In  D.  D*  Im/  htbbent  to  sail  before  the  wind ; 
Zoeven^  to  ply  to  windward,  (to  Imf;)  Lotft  the 
wearhergage.  Hie  D.  tc  Eng.  Luff,  Ut,  ts0»ard, 
Tooke  considers  to  be  f^m  the  same  root;  the 
A.  S.  Lyft ;  the  air  or  the  clouds ;  the  wind.  See 
Bklbb,  Loov,  and  Lxrwr, 

LEECH,  v.*  s.  To  leech, — to  cure,  to  hfal ; 
to  practise  the  art  of  healing,  the  medicinal 
art — *  Chaucer. 

A.  S.  Laett  medleus,  eanguisuga,  ftom  teca- 
ian^  Uecnrian,  curare,  mederl,  sanazi,  to  cure,  to 
heal;  Dan.  Lager.  D.  ZoecAw,  hirudo,  a  horse 
leech,  is  derived  by  Kilian  fhnn  laeektn,  to  lack  or 
want;  because  it  occasions  a  lack  of  Uood,  or 
firom  Laems,  because  found  in  loj^et  or  standing 
waters.  L«ee,  medicus,  and  Z«ee,  sanguisuga, 
are  the  same  word,  and  app.  for  the  same  reason, 
to  the  animal,  because  it  heals  by  withdrawing 
unwholesome  Uood. 

LEEK,  #.    A  herb. 

A.  S  Lee,  leae ;  D.  Lwk  ;  Ger.  Laaeh  ;  8w. 
Loek;  Dan.  Xo^;  A.  S.**  Leae.  Allium^  pofrun, 
a  leek,  a  general  name  of  a  certain  kind  of 
hearbs.'*— ^om.    The  etym.  Is  unknown. 

LEER,  v.  s.  -INO.  To  leer  may  be — to 
look  with  the  eye  or  eyelid,  somewhat 
downcast,  or  lowering ;  as  if  to  attract  or 
invite  attention  or  favour;  and,  thus,  to 
assume  or  put  on  an  alluring  look;  to 
allure,  to  attract,  by  the  looks. 

Lere,  in  Chaucer,  is  explained  by  Tyrw. 
to  intend— the  skin.  In  Holland,  it  is 
app.  to  the  general  colour,  complexion,  or 
appearance. 

A  8.  Hleara,  kleor,  maxilla,  mandibula,  the 
check,  the  Jaw ;  it.  fades,  firons,  vultus,  the  face, 
the  countenanee.-^am.  Hence  (Lye)  our  Leer, 
lour;  lour,  or  lowre,  tmm  D.  Loerert,  Oer.  Laur- 
en^ retortis  et  limis  oculis  intueci,  to  look  upon 
with  eyes  thrown  back  or  askance.— 5it  But  see 
Loua. 

LEER,  ad,  A  leer  drunkard, — a  loote 
drunkard,  a  dissolute,  profligate  drunkard. 
"  The  horse  runs  lere,"  L  e.  loote,  away.  A 
leer  stomach  may  be,  cons.,  an  empty 
stomach  ;  because  loote,  slack,  not  well 
filled  out. — See  Gifford  on  Jonson,  (The 
New  Inn,)  and  Nares,  in  v. 

A.  8.  Ge-tar ;  Ger.  Lar,  vacans,  Iners,  which 
Wach.  derives  from  lleren,  perderSt  omitiere,  and 
this  by  a  common  change  of  s  into  r,  Arom  lies-en, 
to  lose. 

LEES,  t.  That  which  lies  or  settles  at  the 
bottom ;  the  sediment 

Ft.  Lie,  fkom  A.  9.  Lie-yon,  to  lay  or  lie,  that 
which  lies,  te.  at  the  bottom. 
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LEESE.    See  Loss. 

LEET,  t.  An  assembly,  a  convention. 
Bpel.  rejects  A.  8.  Lath,  from  laihrian^  ge-h 
ian,  ooiagxtaxo,  qd.  the  assembly  or  assise,  be- 
cause equiuly  applicable  to  any  other  coart, — 
which  seems  scarcely  a  sufflcient  reason ;  priority 
of  appropriation  might  decide  the  distinction. 
He  further  suggests  let,  pars,  parvus,  or  te^  oen- 
sura,  arbitrium.— See  his  Qloss.  in  v.  Leta,  and 
see  Lathb. 

LEFE.    See  Lief. 

LEFT,  ad.    The  left  hand  is  that  which  is 
leaved,  leaved,  left  ;  which  we  are  taught  to 
leave  out  of  use  when  one  hand  only  is 
employed.  —  Tooke. 
D.  Lufie  hand,  Inchte  hand,  sinistra. 

LEG,  t.  -OED.  Any  thing  placed,  sc  as  a 
support  to  stand  upon. 

To  make  a  leg, — ^a  common  expression, 
intending — ^to  bow  with  the  leg  drawn  or 
thrown  ^lekwards. 

Sk.— from  D.  Leegh;  Dan.Xi;^,  humilis,  laftn 
posltus,  low,  placed  below.  Jan.— firom  A.  8. 
Under-lec-gan,  supponere,  suflUlcire,  to  support 
or  sustain ;  and  it  is  probably  firom  A.  8.  Lee-gan, 
ponere. 

LEGACY,  t.  .TEE.  «  A  legacy  is  a  be- 
quest, or  gift  of  goods  and  chattels  by  tes- 
tament; and  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
given  is  stiled  the  legatee." — Blackstone. 

Legacy — Stow  uses  as  a  deri?ative  ik'om 
Legate,  (qv.) 

Fr.  Leff-»  ;  It  -oto  ;  Sp.  -aeta  ;  L.  L^atwn,  Itova 
legare,  L  e.  quasi  lege  quadam  in  testamento  sta- 
tuendo  ae  decernendo."— Fom. 

LEGAL,  ad.     Lawful ;   agreeable  or  ae- 
-ITT.        cording  to  law. 
-IZE,  V,      ^-  ft  Sp.  Leg-al;  It  nUe;  L.  £«yal£t, 
_,  Y  tnaa  U»,  legis,  that  can  or  may  be 

~  done  lawi^y,  according  to  law.    See 

-0-I8T.      Law.    In- 

'ULEIAN. 

LEGATE,!.  Any  one  tent,  sc.  to  aet 
-ACT.  for  or  according  to  the  di'ree- 

-AT-ESHIP.  tions  of  another ;  one  deputed, 
^lON.  appointed,  authorized,  or  em- 

-INE,  or  powered,  to  act  for  another, 
-ANTIKE.  under  a  certain  law  or  rule  of 
action  ;  a  deputy,  an  ambassador ;  and 
also  (Holinshed)  a  lieutenant 

Fr.  Llg-ai  ;  It.  -aU* ;  Sp.  -ado .-  h.  Legains,  fraaa 
leg-are,  i  e.  lege  mittere,  to  send  by  law.  Ab- 
Ad-  De-  Re-  Col-lege. 

LEGE,*  V.  i.  e.  To  allege,  (qv.)  Also,  To 
allay.    See  Leg,  gen. — *Chaucer, 

LEGEND,  f.  V.  App.  to — A  narrative  or 
-ART,  ad,  I.      relation,  a  record  or  register. 

Legible.  any  thing  told  ;    from   the 

abuse  in  the  lives  of  saints,  any  ilctitious 
or  incredible  story.  Also  specially  used  in 
Numismatics  for  the  inscriptian  placed  on 
the  edge  of  a  coin  or  medal;  h  difien 
from  an  inteription,  which  occupies  the 
place  of  a  head  or  device  on  the  face  of  tli« 
coin. 

Legible,  (L.  Legibilie,  not  of  claasical 

authority ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  Leg-ibU  /  It  -gibile^) 

— that  can  or  may  be  read.      **Legemd^ 

I    which  means — That  which  oiif^t  to  be 
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reacU^i  from  the  early  mbapplication  of 
the  temi  by  inupostort,  now  used  by  us  aa 
if  it  meant — That  which  ought  to  be 
laughed  at :  and  so  it  ia  explained  in  our 

dictionaries." — T<inke, 

Fr.  Ur^md  ;  It  U  Sp.  -««rfa,  from  legendum,  to 
bo  read;  from  /9«r«,  to  read. 

I.E6ER,  ad.    A  leger  ambaasador,— one 

Bent  to  remain,  or  continue. 

A  Ifger-book,— a  book  that  lies  — for 

immediate  entries. 

Chaucer  renders  L.  Sedet, — Uege, 

D.  Ltgger  /  A.  8.  Lec-gan,  Jaoexe,  to  lie,  to  stay, 

or  remain. 

LEGEK-DE-MAIN,  #.  Fr.  Light  of 
hand.  App  to  the  tricks  of,  or  tricks  re- 
aemblmg  those  of,  jugglers ;  who  perform 
them  by  lightness  or  quickness  of  hand, 

LEGERITY,**.    •" Ft, Ligiertt^,  Light- 
ness, fleetnesse,  swiftinesse,  &c" — Cot. 
*Shak. 

LEGGE,*  or  Lio,  ©.  L  e.  To  lay. 
•  Wiel^.    Chaucer.    A.  S.  Lee-gan. 

LEGGEN,*  ».  L  e.  To  lay  or  oOiy,  (qv.) 
To  eaae.^*CA«icer. 

LEGGIADROUS,*  ad.    Graceful. 

*BeaumotU, 

It  LMgi-adnft  -ardro,  ttma  It  Leggiero ;  Fr. 
£^ffar,  l^tat,  gracefoL 

LEGION,  #. -ART.  "When  Uie  enrol- 
ments are  in  this  manner  finished,  the 
tribunes,  having  assembled  together  in 
separate  bodies  the  soldiers  of  their  re- 
spectiTO  legions,  choose  out  a  man  that 
seems  most  proper  for  the  purpose,  and 
making  him  swear  in  the  following  words : 
<  that  he  will  be  obedient  to  his  com- 
manders, and  execute  all  the  orders  that 
he  shall  receive  from  them,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.*  The  rest  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  legion,  advancing  one  by  one,  swear 
also,  that  they  will  perform  what  the  first 
has  sworn." — Hampton.  Polybiu*. 

Fr.  *  8p.  Legi-on:  It  -one;  L.  Ltgio,  quod 
Ugnntmr  oulltes  in  delecCtt.— rar.  llbt  iv.  BecftUM 
choten  or  seleeted  men. 

LEGISLATE, ».    To  UgUlate,  (a  word 

-low.         of  modem   introduction,) — To 

"Vn^ad.    make,  to  enact,  laws. 

-OR.  SLUgUUhteuri  It. -iors;  Sp. -iior; 

-UBE.  L»  LiiSt  or  lepm  lalor  ;  qui  feri 

-ORaHir.    *'8««  J  one  who  brings  forward,  gives, 

-RESS. 


makes /4M0*. 


LEGITIMATE,  ad,  v.  Lawful,-- bc- 
-ATELY.  cording  to  law,  or  established 
-ATENB88.  Bsage ;  app.  to  children  bom 
-ATIOK.  in  Jcici^/'mZ  matrimony;  (cons. — 
-ACY.  opposed    to    spurious  ;     and 

Lboitivb.*  thus,)  from  a  lawfiil  or  pure 
source;  gemiine. — *Bemers. 

Yr.LSgil'tmef  It  -tfwo;  Sp.  -imo,'  L.  Ltgiii- 
tmu,  logal  or  lawfrd,  from  lex,  Ugis. 
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LEGUME,  a.  -moca.  "  Legumes  or  Ze- 
gumens,  are  a  species  of  plants  which  are 
call*d  pulse,  such  aa  peaae,  beans,  &c.,  and 
arc  so  called  beeauee  they  may  be  gathered 
by  the  hand  wUhotU  cutting:'— MUler. 

Fr.  ft  It  Legum-«;  Sp.  -6re;  L.  Legumen,  quia 
hgatitr;  because  gathered  by  the  hand,  not  cut 

LEISURE,  f.  ad.    Looseness,  or  relaza- 

-ABLE.  tion  from  labour  or  employ- 

-ABLY.         ment ;  liberty  or  freedom  from 

-LY,  ad.  m>.  business ;  and,  cons.,  to  use  or 

abuse  time  aa  we  please.    Leisurely, — 

With  free  nse  of  time ;  not  hurriedly,  or 

hastily 

Fr.  Loisir,  said  to  be  either  from  L.  Oliari,  {t 
met)  or  Atom  lieere,—See  Men.  Lye  decides  for 
Go.  Lent,  liber,  aolutoi,  Tseuns ;  free,  loose.  The 
Fr.  Loieir,  Is  perhaps  laieser,  to  twm.    Un- 

LEME,*ir.  f.     To  ahine,  to  lighten,    to 
flame.— *CAa«cer.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 
A.  S.  Leomrem,  tionhou  ;  to  shine.  See  Glbaic. 

LEMMAN,  or  Leman,  s.  Any  one  looedj 
it  is  fireqaently  app. — ^to  one  looed  illicitly, 
or  with  mere  gallantry. 

Mlns.— from  Fr.  Le  mignon.  T.  H.  (in  Sk.)— 
from  L^oim-ant,  -ante.  Tyrw.  calls  it  Sax. :  and 
Jun.  fbrms  it  of  Xeo/,  i.  e.  toved^  and  man,  aipp. 
gen.  to  male  or  female.  Lye  remarks  — that 
Semisaxoniee  the  word  was  written  Leuemon; 
and  in  R.  <rf  Gloucester  it  will  be  found  lef-wum, 

LEMON,  s.  -ADE.    A  tree ;  a  fruit 

Vt.Lim-onf  It. -one;  Sp.-oi>, -a.  The  etym. 
unknown. 

LEND,  9.  To  give,  or  grant,  or  transfer, 
-ER.  something,  any  thing,  or  the  use  of 
-mo.  any  thing,  to,  or  to  the  use  of, 
another  upon  condition  of  return  or  re- 
payment ;  to  give  or  grant,  confer  or 
bestow, — gen. — yet  still  with  an  impli- 
cation that  what  is  granted  or  lent  remains 
the  property  of  the  lender  ;  or  may  either 
itself,  or  an  equivalent,  at  another  time  be 
granted  or  lent  in  return.     See  Loan. 

Go.  Le-igaUt  ■4cwan,  HhvMm  ;  A.  S.  Lan-en, 
UMan,  lend-an,  alend-an ;  D.  Leen-a* ;  Ger.  Leih- 
en  I  Sw.  XMwa ;  Dan.  Lmeuer ;  mutuare,  fsenerari ; 
mutud  dare,  et  mutu6  accipere, — to  give  or  re- 
ceive one  thing  in  exchange  for  another.  It  is 
now  more  restricted. 

LENDS.    See  Loins. 

LENGTH,  t^.  *.  Length,— e:^^.  strictly  as 
-EN,  t;.  denoting  measurement,  (sc.  from 
-ENiNO.  end  to  end,)  b  distinguished  from 
-FUL.  width  and  breadth  ;—\!tie  length 
-INO.  of  a  line ;  the  breadth  or  width 
of  a  surface;  but  the  popular  usage  is 
vague. 

To  length  or  lengthen,— to  extend  or 
stretch  out,  ta  reach  out,  to  draw  out  or 
protract,  to  increase  or  enlarge  the  extent 

Length-y,  ad. —  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced: (from  America?)  it  is  regularly 
formed,  but  not  wanted:  our  word  is — 
Long'Some,     See  Lomq. 

Tooke  coins  the  ad,—any-length-ian. 

A.8.  ZeMC,  lencg;  IX  Lemgkde ;  GeuLeonge; 
Sw.  Lengdj  D^n.  Lantgde.  A.  S.  Langian ;  D. 
-hen  :  Ger.  -en  ;  extendcie,  porrigere,  protraliere. 
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to  extend  or  stretch  oui;  to  draw  out,  to  Increue 
the  (linear)  dimentione.  Ltnglk^  the  #.--<T<ioke) 
is  the  third  peri.  sing,  of  the  A.  8.  v. 

LENIENT,  odL  «.  Softening,  soothing; 
-FT,  0.  mild,  gentle ;  met — opposed 

-T-iVB,  ad,  8,  to  austere  or  severe,  hanh  or 
-Y.  rigid. 

Fr.  Z««-<r  ;  Sp.  -te«r ;  It.  fr  L.  Lenirt,  (p.  p. 
lenient^  It.  &  Sp  Ltnienie,)  to  aoften,  to  soothe. 
(A.  8.  HlaitHtn,  to  ten,  bend,  Tield.) 

LENS,  s.    Leniile, — a  pulse  ;   and,  from 

Lentile.  the  shape  of  its  seed,  some- 

-icuLAR,  ad,      what  convex  on  both  sides, 

a  glass,  so  formed,    (for  a   telescope,  a 

burning  glass,)  is  called.    LentiU,  Fr.  Len- 

tilles,  are  also  **  red  specks,  red  pimples, 

wan,  small,  and  lentiU-resembUng  freckles 

on  the  face  or  hands." 

Lenticular  instrument,  (Fr.  Lentieulaire,) 

**  an  instrument  wherewith  surgeons  plane 

and  cut  away  the  broken  bones  of  a  wounded 

skull."~.ai. 

L.  Len$,  (perhape-^quod  humida  et  Unia  est, 
▼el  quod  sdhseret  huml,  (Isidonu,)  set  Foie.)— Is 
a  pulse,  a  UtUUe,  Fr.  LentilU. 

LENT,  *.  -EN.  Lent,— the  forty  days*  fast, 
commencing  on  Ashwednetday. 

As  Lent  is  or  was  a  season  of  fitfting, 
lenien  is  abstemious,  sparing. 

D.  Lent ;  Ger.  X«fui ;  A.  8.  Lemettn,  lengttn, 
ver,  the  spring.  Mins.  says,  from  Oer.  OUntn  ; 
and  Camden, — ^that  our  ancestors,  the  Germans, 
used  glent  for  spring.  Wach.  notices  no  such 
word,  hut  in  v.  Lenz,  {tnm  which  (with  the  com- 
mon pref.  ff«-)  glentz  might  be  formed,)  he  enu- 
merates four  diUbrent  etyms.:  1st,  from  lengiht 
beesttse  at  the  sesson  of  spring  the  days  lengthen, - 
MIy.  from  lenitMt  because  then  the  air  becomes 
mild  or  lenient ;  Sdly,  glentzen,  to  shine  or 
glisten,  because  it  is  the  most  brilliuit  or  beau- 
tiftil  season;  4thly.  from  H.Lenten^  to  dissolve, 
because  the  severity  of  winter  is  then  dlss<dved. 

LENT,*  ad.    OenUe,  mild  ;    and  Lenior, 
-OUR.*   (£.) — sluggishness,  tenaci^,  clam- 
-ouB.t    miness. 
*B,  Joneon,     ^Baam.    tBroum. 
L.  Lentne;  perhaps  eontrscted  from  leniim, 
p.  p,  of  len^ire. 

LENTISCK,*.    A  tree. 

Fr.  Lentisque;  L.  LentUeue,  quod  ipsa  fenlsteaf 
(becomes  dammy),  arbor,  dum  resinam  fhndit — 
Voit. 

LEONINE,  a<2.  i.  e.  Lion-Uke. 

LEOPARD,  t.     Formerly  (sometimes) 
written  JJbbard. 
An  animal. 

Fr.  Ltopard;  It.  ft  8p.  LeonpardOf  letfpardo  ; 
L.  of  Lower  Ages,  Leopardue.  niny  speaks  of 
leonett  quos  purdi  generavere,  (Ub.  viiL  e.  1ft.) 

LEPER,  9.  Leproty,  —  "The  leproey  of 
-ous.  the  Arabians  is  nothing  else 

-FR-osiTT.  but  an  universal  cancer  of  the 
-osY.  whole  body,  black,  and  indeed 

-ous.  a  most  miserable  disease." — 

-ousLT.        Wiseman.     App.  met 

Leper  (nsuslly  the  person  diseased)  is — 
in  Wiclif-'the  disease  itselt 

Fr.  Lipre;  It.  Lebbra;  8p.  Lepra;  Or.  Acirpo, 
from  Xc«or,  or  Xcinr,  a  scal£    Be* 
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LEPID,*  ad.    Having  a  polished  wit  or 

humour,  a  graceful  or  agreeable  pleasantry 

or  facetiousness ;  pleasant,  fecetious. 

Barrow, 

L.  Leptdna^  from  tepoe^  app.  (met.)  to  a  poHsbed 
wit  or  humour ;  from  Gr.  Asnt,  a  scale. 

LERE,  V.  s.      Common  in  old  writers. 

-INO.        i.  e.  To  leamt  (qv.) 
Lore,  t.    To  learn  or  teach ;  to  instruct. 

-ING.        And  Xore, — learning;   teaching, 

-ESMAM.   doctrine,  instraction. 

LERE,    See  Leer. 

LESS,  V.  ad.  or  Lessen,  v.  Also  anciently 
-ER.        written  Late  and  Li$t. 
-NESS.     To  dismiss  or  put  away,  sc.  part ; 
Lest,  or  and  cons. — To  diminish,  to  de^ 
Least,     crease,  to  reduce. 

As  now  used, — To  lets  or  lessen,  is  to 
diminish,  to  decrease;  to  cause  to  be 
smaller  or  more  minute ;  to  lower,  to  de- 
grade, to  impair,  to  weaken. 

"  He  kst,"  (Gower,)  he  lost,  "  He  Uati;* 
(Bale,)  he  dismissed,  he  put  away,  he  re- 
linquished. "  Lessed  (or  Ussed,  qv.)  of  his 
care  ;"  "of  his  wound  fleeted;"  i  ew 
loosened,  fieed,  relieved  from.  **  In  sn 
houre  he  lest  all."  —  Gocsw.  "[He — 
Becket]  least  well  his  accustomed  em- 
bracinges." — Bale. 

Less,  ad, — equivalent  to  Ij.  Minor,  infe- 
rior, smaller,  more  minute.  It  is  stUl  used, 
compared,  sc.  lesser. 

Lest,  or  feosf,— smallest,  minutest ;  than 
which  not  any  thing  is  smaller  or  more 
minute. 

See  To  losv  and  To  Lsass.  A.  8.  Le^-en, 
leoe-a»,  if»««,  otpsam,  (see  S&sa,)  solvere^  di- 
mltteze,  remitters,  liberare;  to  Iosm^  to  dismiea 
or  put  away,  to  free  or  diseharve. 

test  (Gower)  and  least  (Bat/s  Votaries)  are  used 
as  the  regular  past  tense,  contracted  from  lee-ed 
m  fcM-eri,  of  A.  8.  «.  Lee-an  ;  and  whether  ued  aa 
odm  or  00.  are  considered  bvTooke  to  be  this  sane 
past  tense  or  past  p.  and,  with  the  mrL  tkat, 
(either  expressed  or  understood,)  mean  no  more 
than— Aoe  dimisso  or  quo  dtmiaso.  Ho  produces 
two  instances  of  the  improper  use  of  them,  there 
being  nothing  expresssd  or  understood  in  either 
sentence,  que  diwUseo,  something  else  would 
follow. 

Leu. — Our  ancestop  the  A.  8.,  instead  of  eigh- 
teen, nineteen,  said,  An  Itss  twentig,  twa  Uee 
twentig ;  1.  e.  twenty  dismiss  (or  take  away)  (he 
should  perhaiiB  rather  have  aaid  milkkcld)  one, 
two,  ftc.  We  also  say.  He  demanded  twenty,  I 
gave  him  two  /em,  i.  e.  I  gave  htm  twenty,  disadse 
two :  and  in  eveir  use  of  less  or  Isosl,  the  signU- 
catlon  of  dismissiDg,  separating,  or  taking  away, 
(again  add,  of  wi(Jkkoldin§,)  is  eonveved.  Lee, 
then,  he  pronounces  to  be  tlie  inuieratlve  of  the 
same  A.  B.  e.  Xefon,  and  to  slgnliy'— ^<eitf<Sv  or 
Jkoe  dimieso,  dismiss  this,  or  this  beiag  dismissed. 
It  is  sometimes  used  ibr  unless,  (qv.)  In  conflr- 
mattoa,  he  remaiks,  that  Or.  Ei  mii  L.  Niei,  {no 
sit,)  U.  8e  non,  8p.  Si  m,  FT.  Si  nam,  all  OMan,— 

uan»t. 

Though  Tooke  may  be  right  In  his  efym.  (and 
indeed  no  appeals  to  have  rally  established  that 
he  is  80.)  his  mode  of  tnterpreuition  wiB  not  im- 
mediate]^ suit  in  aU  cases,— as  that  cannot  be 
with  propriety  said  to  be  dismissed,  separated,  or 
taken  away,  whldi  was  never  united  to^  or  pos- 
sessed  by,  that  from  which  it  shall  be  so  said  to 
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be  dinmiMedy  Itct  the  word  wUh-keld  may  wpf^j 
the  defldeiitgr;  or  •  omm.  uaage  muat  be  Intro- 
dwoedi  e.  g. — 

Goldsmith  wae  ten  in  tise  than  Johnson.  As 
be  neTer  was  equal.  It  was  not  by  the  pirlTatlon, 
lo$9f  or  taking  away  of  bulk  once  possessed  that 
lie  beeame  /««f  or  minor.  It  was  \tf  the  absence  or 
negation  of  that,  which  had  been  wilhktld  In  his 
formation ;  or,  by  a  cons,  usage,  (from  instances 
where  a  minority  w  inferiority  had  been  pradneed 
by  an  act  of  taking  aipajft  ftc  to  instances  where 
that  minority  or  inferiority  existed  without  such 
act,)  l«fl»  beeame  employed  to  denote  intmtdimteijf 
an  infeiterity  or  minority,  whether  reaulting  from 
privation  or  negation.  The  like  mar  be  said  of 
the  ad*  LtaaU.    Un- 

L.ESS,  term.  The  impentiTe  let^  (see 
Leu,  oMtty)  placed  at  the  end  of  «f.|  and 
coalescing  with  them,  has  gi^en  ua  auch 
ads.  as  hope/«M,  rest^M,  death/sM,  motion- 
Uut  &C.,  i  e.  dismiss  hope,  rest,  death, 
motion,  A'c  Our  language  has  received 
B  great  accesaion  late^  of  words  in  this 
term.,  and  will  allow  of  more :  and  also  of 
the  additional  adverbial  term,  ly,  and  the 
nominal,  fuu. 

LESSON,  V.  «.    A  reading,  a  sennon  or 

disconrse  read,  sc.  to  teach,  to  instruct,  to 

impiove ;  to  reproTC.     And  the  e. — 

To  teach,  to  improre,  to  reprove. 

Fr.  X«(-ofi;  Sp.-  ion;  It  LeIHone;  L.  Lectio, 
fnm  /tyfre,  to  read.    See  Lacrvax.    Un« 

LET,  9.  «.    To  hinder,  keep  back  or  be- 

-T-ER.    hind;  to  impede,  to  obstnict,  to 

-iNo.      withhold. 

Bee  liAt*.  Go.  JM-faa/  A.  8.  Xol'ian,  Uei*an; 
Ger.  ft  D.  LtUen^  taidaie,  morare,  impedire,  to 
retard,  to  delay,  to  hinder,  keep  back  or  behind, 
and  perhaps  cons,  to  learn  behind.  It  is  stiU  a 
eoBunea  word  la  legal  conveyances.    Un- 

LET,  0.  To  kavet  to  relinquiah,  to  resi^ 
to  yield  or  give  up,  to  concede,  to  desist 
To  give  or  grant,  (sc.  the  possession  or  oc- 
cupation;) to  give  or  grant,  to  allow,  to 
permit,  to  authorise,  to  give  permission  or 
anthority. 

Go.  Itt^n:  A.  S.  Lminm;  D.  -tn;  Bw.  -a: 
San.  Lader;  ilDquere,  slnere,  permittere;  mUl; 
to  leave,  to  give  leave,  to  permit  or  sufibr.  ^t  is 
in  Oer.  Latiant  Fr.  Laiiwr;  It  Laeeiare;  and 

Srhapa  the  same  word  as  Let-an,  to  lease,  qv.) 
ei-«N,  taidere,  and  LeeHm^  linquere,  are  pro- 
bably the  same  word,  though  their  present  usaces 
are  ao  dlflercnt  See  To  LaAva.  Fbr-  Lt- 
Out- 

LET,  term.  Lye  remarks,  that  A.  S.  £yf-el, 
dfamm^anif  gratia,  ex  more  A*  Sazonum 
pTtf-positom,  as  Lytel  noer,  agellus ;  Ijftel 
boc,  libellus ;  and  the  same  lyt — po«/-po- 
aitum,  may  have  furnished  our  dim.  term. 
—Iff.  Our  poets  are  continually  adding  to 
the  number. 

LETHAL,  -iTEiioui.*      Deadly,  dying, 

BKfftaL— -*JtgHrfiea.  Sudattu 

L.  Leihum,  death.  Mr.  Staevens  says  that  lelke, 
death,  is  used  by  many  of  the  old  translators  of 
novels :  he  produces  the  instance  of  MAa/,  fhmi 
Cupid's  Whirligig.  Karei  has  another  tnim  the 
Palace  of  Pleasure. 
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LETHARGY,  a.  v.    A  sluggish,  drowsy 

-ic.  forgetfiilness,  or  state  of  forget- 

-ic-ALLT.  ftUness ;  drowsiness  or  sleepiness 

-ALNBSs;.   to  an  excess. 

-NE88.  Fr.  Lt-Uutrgie,  -iargU ;  It  -tkargio, 
"iargo  ;  8p.  'thatfUt;  L.  Lttharg^^  -«# ;  Gr.  Aqtf- 
apf^ot,  ttoia  "Kifint  fbrgetftalness,  and  o^vt,  slug- 
gUii,  slothftiL 

LETHE,  <.  Lethe,— T^t  river  of  ObUvion. 
-EAN.   Letheem^ — For^tfnl;   causing  for- 
-lEDw    getAilness,  oblivion. 
Or.  Aqtfq,  fbrgetflilnesa. 

LETTER,  f.  V.  -LB5&  App.  to>-the  dif- 
ferent characters  or  forms  which  constitute 
the  alphabet  of  any  language ; 

To  a  writing  addressed  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  an  epistle. 

To  the  sense  or  meaning  of  the  words, 
(combinations  of  letters,)  without  any  met 
or  cons,  application. 

Letters,  (collectively,)  —  literature  or 
learning. 

The  V.  To  letter, — to  grave,  inscribe,  or 

mark  with  letters. 

Fr.Lsl-irt;  It  -iere i  Sn.  ^ra;  L.  Litera,  of 
which  Toss,  has  not  decided  the  etym.  Perhaps 
fhmi  Uium,  past  p.  ol  Untrt,  to  smear ;  as  one  of 
the  earliest  modes  of  writing  was  by  graving  the 
characters  upon  tablets  meartd  orer  or  covered 
with  wax.— i>«ny,  b.  xiiL  c.  11.  Al-  11-  Ob- 
Un- 

LETTUCE, «.    A  plant,  so  called  '*for 

the  plentie  that  it  yeeldeth  of  a  milkie  white 

juice.** — Holland.  PUnie, 

Ft.  Laieluet  IL  LaUaga;  Bj^Lsetnga;  L.Lac- 
imea,  tnm  Lae,  milk. 

LEVACION,  s.  -TOR.    Levatian,  L  e.  ek- 

voHon. 

LevatoTf-^ui  instrument  to  raise  bonet 
sunk  or  depressed.    Sub- 

LEVANT,  ad.  s.  The  East ;  a  wind 
-BK.  coming  from  the  East;  the  Eastern 
-INB.  part  (rf  Uie  Mediterranean.  See 
Levee. 
Fr.  L«9-mmt;  It  *  Sp.  -ants  ;  the  East  Country 
—from  Ifwal,  raising  or  risiog,  (orient,)  pU  of 
Itver,  to  raise  or  rise;  because  there  the  sun 
raises  or  elevates  himself.    {k>%.  HHf-ian.) 

LEVE.    See  Lief. 

LEVE,*  V.  -iKO.»    i  e»  To  believe,  (qv.) 
*  Chaucer.  Oower.  Surrey.     ^Sir  T.  More. 

LEVEEi  t.     App.  to — an  assembly  of 

visitors  at  or  soon  after  the  time  of  rtst^g ; 

a  large  assemblage  of  visitors  to  people  of 

rank  or  power. 

Fr.  flrom  Lever,  to  raise  or  rise ;  Che  rising  or 
time  of  rising.  "  I  got  to  the  sea>coast  time  enough 
to  be  at  the  son's  tewe."— Or«y. 

LEVEL,  9.s.ad.  To  even,  to  plane,  to 
-L-Y.  flatten,  to  bring  to  a  smooth,  equal, 
-BE.  or  uniform  suriace,  without  aspe- 
-NBas.  rities  or  roughness,  without  incli- 
nation or  leaning ;  to  equalise ;  to  square 
with ;  to  place  In,  to  bring  to,  the  same 
line,  sc  aa  another  object,  an  object  aimed 
at;  and  hence,— To  aim  at,  to  endeavour 
to  hit  • 
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A.  8.  LmfA,  la^;  Fr.  Ziv-el;  It.  -tllot  L.Li- 
bellot  dim.  of  libra,  ficom  librartt  to  even.    Ua- 

LEVEN  •  #.  -iNct    Light,  or  lightning. 

*  Chaucer,  Spenser,     ^Surrey. 

From  A.  S.  HUf-ian,  ritaaxt.-^ltuddiman  and 
Lye.  But  HUf-ian,  is  to  lift,  (and  thence  Lift,  the 
air,  the  sky,)  eminere,  conepicuui esse,  and  thence 
splendescere,  to  raise  aloft,  to  be  consplcnous ;  and 
cons,  bright  or  brilliant.    And  see  JanUeton. 

LEVER, «.  That  which  raises  or  ele- 
vates. '*The  leaver: — the  first  invention 
of  it  is  usually  ascrihed  to  Neptune, 
and  represented  hy  his  trident,  which  in 
the  Greek  are  hoth  called  hy  one  name, 
and  are  not  very  unlike  in  form,  heing  hoth 
of  them  somewhat  hroader  at  one  end  than 

in  the  other  parts.'* — Witkins. 

Ft.  Levier,  from  the  v.  lever;  L.  Levare,  to  raise 
or  lift  up. 

LEVERET,  9.    A  young  hare. 

Fr.  Lievrti,  ievereteau,  dim.  of  Liivre ;  It 
Zepr-€,  -tUo;  8p.  Liebr-e,  -eeiUa;  L.  Leput,  a 
hare. 

LEVESEL,  »,    Levesel  may  he  opposed 

to  Groundsel,  (qv.)  or  Oround-post;  or  mean 

some  kind  of  sell  or  syll,  (perhaps  raised, 

'St,  Lever,  to  raise,)  as  distinct  from  that 

fixed  in  the  ground. 

8k.  trritee  it  Levesell,  or  Leuel,  umbraeulum, 
flrom  Fr.  Xa<#,  trees  or  bushes,  with  the  addition  of 
the  dim.term.«l/.  Tyrw.(in  his  note)  says  it  is  plidnly 
derived  from  Sax.  £«/«,  folium,  and  setl,  sedes ; 
and  it  signifies — ^a  leafy  uat,  an  arbour.  In  his 
Gloss,  he  declares  himself  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  his  own  explanation. 

LEVET,  s,    A  rousing,  animating  hlast 
Butler  (Hubidras)  probably  intended  to  form 
this  word  fh>m  Fr.  Lever,  to  raise,  to  rouse,  and 
CODS,  to  animate 

LEVIATHAN,  s.  The  word  is  Heh. ; 
the  Septuagint  renders  it  Apaiwr,  a  dragon, 
and  KtjTos,  a  whale. 

LEVIGATE,  V,  ad.     To  smoothen,  to 

polish ;    to  bring  or  reduce  to  a  state  of 

smoothness. 

L.  Levigate,  from  levia,  (pro  glabro  politoque,) 
smooth  and  polished ;  Or.  Aei«c— Kom. 

LEVITICAL,  ad,  -ALLY.    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  LeviteSf  or  tribe  of  Levi ;   to  the 
f>riesthood,  which,  among  the  Jews,  be- 
onged  to  that  tribe. 

LEVITY,  *.  -ATioN.*  Lightness ;  (met) 
fickleness,  changeableness ;  instability  or 
unsteadiness,  inconstancy;  frivolity,  op- 
posed both  lit  and  met  to  gravity, — *  Foley. 

It.  Lev-ita;  8p.  -edad;  L.  Letdiaa,  tnm.  levie, 
light,  which  Voss.  thinks  is  from  Gr.  A«irir,  eortea, 
qui  teviseiauu.    8ee  Lxvt.    (A  8.  ffUf-ian.) 

LEVY,  V,  s.  To  raise,  to  lift  up,  to  Uft  off, 
-lABLE.  (to  bear  off,  to  carry  away,)  to 
-TiNO.      collect  or  gather. 

To  levy  an  army,  is  a  common  expres- 
sion ;  to  levy  a  siege  (Holinshed)  is  not  so, 
though  correct 

Spenser  writes — leaved. 

Fr.  Lev-^;  It.  '■are;  Sp.  -ar;  L.  Levartp  to 
raise.    8ee  Lxvztt.    A1-  £-  In-  Re-  Sub. 

LEVYNG.    See  Le^ivino. 
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LEW,  ad.  Low,  o.    Wann,  tepid. 

Gower  uses  the  v.  To  hw ;  ("  He  that 

hie  hertes  hweth  with  fyrie  dartes ;")  and 

both  V.  and  s.  are  common  in  ScoU^    See 

Jamieson. 

A.  S.  Hliw,  Meow,  ttom  the  v.  Hleotvan,  tepere, 
fovere,  to  warm.    Lee  Lukswaxm. 

LEWD,  ad.  Lewd  means — misled,  led 
-LT.  astray,  deluded,  imposed  upon,  be- 
-NE88.  trayed  into  error,  and  thus  is  almost 
-STER.*  equivalent  to  wicked,  i.  e.  beguiled. 
In  its  moaem  application  it  is  confined  to 
those  who  are  betrayed  or  misled  by  one 
particular  passion ;  sc.  lust  or  lechery. 

Deluded,  ignorant,  illiterate ;  wicked, 
lustful,  lecherous. — *Sliak, 

8k. 's  first  suroestion  is  the  A.  8.  Be-itew^u, 

{»rodere,  to  betray  or  mislead ;  and  Tooke  confirms 
t  to  be  the  A.  8.  Lowed,  the  past  p.  of  Lteiv-am, 
prodere,  tradei«,  to  delude,  to  mislead.  It  was 
arnv,  to  the  (toy)  people  in  dlstinetion  from  the 
clergy.  (See  La,t.)  Som.  says,— Z^wede,  Uewed- 
man ;  Laicue,  a  laiek,  layman. 

LEXICON,  s.  Gr.  Ae^uew,  a  book  in 
-cooRAPHER.  which  words  (X«(cit)  should 
-cooRAPHT.      be  explained. 

LIABLE,  ad.     That  may  be  bound  or 

-ABLENESS.   obliged,    compelled,    subject, 

-ABILITY,      subservient,  or  exposed  to. 

8k.->01d  Fr.  Liable,  from  Lier;  L.  Li^-are,  to 
bind;  qd.  ligabilie,  obUgabilis,  that  may  be  bound 
or  obliged. 

LIARD,  ad.    App.  to  a  horse  of  a  grey 

colour. 

Low  L.  Liardtu,  the  colonr  of  ahoirse,  grls  pem- 
mel6,  nostrls;  Leardo,  Italia. — J)u  CoMt.  And 
Men.  forms  it  from  Gr.  Atvcor,  white. — BeeXtorf, 
in  Jamieson.  The  word  may  be  ttom.  A.  8.  Leaki- 
rian,  vitiare.  A.  8.  LeaMer  is  app.  to  the  (whits) 
scurf  or  scales  of  the  head. — Som. 

LIB,*  V.    To  cut,  to  cut  out 

*Bp,  HalL  Massinger, 

D.  Lubben,  castrare,  virflia  exsecsre.— ICfflais. 
Perhaps  from  Qtt.Leib'en,  partiri,  selndera,  se- 
carOftocnt 

LIBAMENT,*  s.  -tion.    App.  to— The 

pouring ;  and  the  liquid  so  poured. 

^Holland. 

Fr.  Liba-^Um  ;  It.  -iOone ;  8p.  -don ;  L.  Liboh 
men,  -iio,  ttom  Libtnre, ;  Gr.  Aetfi-ttv,  to  poor;  to 
pour  forth  wine  at  sacrifices.    De-  Pie- 

LIBBABD.    See  Leopard. 

LIBBET,  s.  A  cutting  or  piece  cut;  a 
slice,  a  slip,  a  strip. 

Grose  says,  that  in  Kent  a  Libbet  is  a  gnsii 
cudgel,  used  to  knock  down  fruit  from  the  trees, 
and  throw  at  cocks.  Nares  says  it  is  a  stiek  or 
stafll    Probably  from  Lib,  to  cut. 

LIBEL,  s.  V.    As  the  Fr.  LibelUi—K  Ubei 

-L-ER.   or  defamatory  book,  &e.;   also  a 

-ING.     writ,  citation,  process,  containing 

-ous.     the  substance  of  the  suit ;  or(inor» 

properly)  Uie  original  decltfation  upon  aaj 

action ;  also  a  bill,  certificate,  request,  or 

supplication  in  writing. 

Fr.  Libel4e ;  It.  -/o ;  Sp.  -o  ;  L.  LibeUns,  a  llttia 
book,  from  £i»«r.  a  book.    Be- 


Lie 


LIE 


LIBERAL,  ad,  Liberait—free ;  free  by 
-ALITT.  birth,  and  cons,  having  the 
-ALUEi  v.  characteristics  of  a  gentleman, 
-ALLY.  (qT.)  ;  gentle,  generoas. 

-ATE,  V,  Free, — in  giving  or  bestowing ; 
-ATJON.  and,  cons. — bounteous,  muni- 
-ATOR.  ficent 

-T-T.  Libertine, — a  free  man;   one 

-INB,  ad,  9,   free,    (from    all    restraint    of 
-INAOE.        moral  or  religious  order  or  dis- 
-INI9M.         cipline,)  immoral,  irreligious. 
-UM.  Liberty, — freedom  ;    power  or 

ability  to  act  as  we  wish,  to  act  unrestrain- 
edly or  unconfinedly. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Liberal;  It.  -aU;  L.  Liberalit;  Fr. 
Zibert-i;  It  -a;  Sp.  -ad;  L.  Liberia*,  fTom  L. 
Liber,  five,  and  thlB,  perhaps,  firom  Libere,  to  do 
as  it  pleases  ns.— See  Vou.  (in  «.  Liber,)  who  is 

.  In  doabt.    De-  D- 

LIBIDINOUS,  ad.    Lustful,  lecherous. 
-OU8LT.   *1L  Junius, 

-1ST.*  Fr.  Libidin-eua  ;  It.  ft  Sp.  -on  ;  L. 
Libidinonu,  from  Libido,  and  that  from  Libere ; 
to  do  as  U  pleases  us,  or  as  we  Uet  or  Imt :  app. 
to  the  particular  lust  of  sexual  intercourse.    Un- 

LIBRARY, «.  -IAN.  A  room,  apartment, 
or  store-house  for  baokt ;  also  the  collec- 
tion of  books,  (LibrL) 

Fr.  Libr-airie:  It  ft  Sp.  -eria;  L.  Libraria, 
Liber,  the  hark  of  a  tree,  is  app.  to  books,  because 
men  used  to  write  "  on  the  rinds  and  barkes  of 
trses."— i>/ltiy,  Ub.  xiii.  c.  1 1. 

LIBRATION,  $,  A  poising  or  balancing. 
It.  Libro'menio  :  Sp.  -do» ;  L.  LibraHo,  from 
Librare,  to  poise,  to  halance. 

LICENSE,  V,  8,     To  ^teeiwe,— to  give  a 

-sa.  right,  an  authority,  a  permis- 

-Ti-ATB,  «.  sion ;  to  authorize,  to  permit 

-ous.  The  s. — grant  of  a  right ;  and, 

-ODSLT.  cons.  —  exemption    from    re- 

-ousNESs.  straint  or  control:   and  thus, 

•ATiNO.*  unrestrained  liberty  ;  freedom 

michecked  or  uncontrolled.      And  Ucen" 

Dissolute,  uncontrolled,  unrestrained. 

*L*Estrange. 

Ft.  Licen-eier,  -ee ;  It,  -xiare,  -za  ;  Sp.  -eiar, 
-da  ;  L.  LieenHa,  from  Lie-ere;  perhaps  from  Or. 
A<x,i,  jitt.  right ;  by  the  change  of  d  into  /,  as  in 
laerjfwta,  Uipeeee,  firom  baitpvfia,  Obv^vevt.    TSn- 

LICH.    See  Like. 

LICH,  t.    A  dead  body. 

A.  8.  Liee;  Sw.  Lik ;  Go.  Leik*.  Corpus,  cada- 
ver, the  body,  the  carcase ;  probably  from  Lic-ifan, 
to  lie.  as  Cadaver,  firom  Cadere,  to  fUl,  (see  Lxtch.) 
— Bee  Lik,  Lieafin,  in  Jamieson. 

LICIT,*  ad.     Lawful.     Fr.  Lieite  ;  -It  & 
Sp.  Lidto,    lOicit,  (qv.)  is  in  common  use. 
*Bemer9, 

LICK,  V.  t.    To  touch  with  the  tongue,  to 
-BKUH,  or   pass  the  tongue  over ;  to  strike 
Liquorish,    up,  to  draw  or  take  in  with,  the 
LiCKSmous.   tongue ;  to  lap,  to  lick  up,  (sc. 
-liT.  gitedily ,  as  dogs  do, )  to  devour. 

-NBSt.  ZtdkemA,— desiring,  tempting, 

or  inviting,  to  licks  to  taste,  to  eat  or 
drink;  salacious,  (lecherous.) 

Go.  Laig-woH  ;  A.  S.  Liceian ;  Ger.  Leeken  ;  D. 
Leekea,  lieken  i  Sw.  Steka ;  Dan.  Likker ;  Fr. 
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Lieker,  lecher  t  Jt,  Leeeare;  GT.Aetx«v;  L.Ling- 
ere,  to  tap  the  tongue  upon,  to  touch  with  the 
tongue,  (Unfua,)  See  LacHsn,  and  Dcligbt. 
Over-  Un- 

LICK,  V.  s.     To  lick,— io  strike,  to  beat ; 

also,  a  Uck,  a  licking — are  common  words 

in  speech,  though  not  in  writing.     (See 

Jamieson.)    The  s, — *'  He  gave  me  a  Uck 

across  the  face." — Dryden, 

Sw.  Lagga  is  to  lay,  and  also  to  elrike,  i.  e.  to 
lay  on  (blows) :  "  To  lay  it  into  him"  is  a  common 
expression.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  same  word 
as  the  preceding;  and  both  founded  upon  the  Go. 
Lag-yan  /  A.  S.  Lic-^n,  or  Uc-gan,  ponere,  Jacere. 

LICORICE,  or  Licoris,  s.    A  plant. 
fSk.—Ql9ewrrhiwa,-— Radix  eaatrie;   the  sweet 
root,  (yXmoy ,  sweet,  and  ptCa,  a  root) ;  It  Zioao- 
rieia, 

LICTOR,  s,     «  Lictors,  in  Livy,  are  mi- 
nisters or  sergeants  attending  upon  the 
magistrates  of  Rome;  namely,  Dictators, 
Consuls,  Pretors." — Holland, 
h.  Lieior,  from  Lig-are,  to  bind. 

LID,  s.  That  by  which  any  thing,  (vessel, 
box,  &c.)  is  covered. 

A.  S.  Hlid,  the  poit  p,  of  Slid-an,  tegere,  ope- 
rire,  to  cover,  (dropping  th«  aspirate  h^Teoke, 
See  Lot,  Blot,  Glads,  Clovo. 

LIE,  s,  "  The  old  Latin  word  Ux  (quoth 
M.  Varro)  is  nothing  else  but  the  ashes  of 
the  hearth ;  and  hereupon  commeth  Hxhms 
cinis,  L  lie  ashes." — Holland,  PUnie, 

App.  also  to  liquids  impregnated  with 
lie  ashes,  or  salts  of  ashes,  or  other  sub- 
stances. 

A.S.  Leak,  lag;  Ger.  Lauge;  D.  Loog;  Sw. 
Lot ;  in  Fr.  Lestive,  leaive,  or  lijrive;  It.  Liseiva, 
tteeia;  Sp.  Leaia;  L.  LiaMam,    See  Lixxvial. 

LIE,  V.  s.  To  do  or  say,  deceitfully  or 
Liar,  falsely;  to  tell  a  falsehood;  that 
Ltiho.  which  we  do  not  think  to  be  true. 
'*  The  proper  notion  of  a  ^te  is  an  endea- 
Touring  to  deceive  another  by  signifying 
that  to  him  as  true,  which  we  ourselves 
think  not  to  be  so  ;  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
communicating  our  thoughts." — Clarke, 

Go.  Liugn,  mendaclum ;  A.  S.  Leg-an,  teogan; 
D.  LiMen ;  Ger.  LUg-en,  lug-en ;  Sw.  Liug-a  ; 
Dan.  Liguer  ;  which  Wach.  thinks  Casanbon  is 
right  in  deriving  tnm  the  Gr.  act-civ,  im  malam 
partem  aecepto.  It  is  perhaps  no  other  than  A.  8. 
Leeg-an,  to  lie,  to  lie  in  wait,  in  ambnsh,  (<iMi- 
diari,)  with  intent  treacherously  to  surprise ;  and 
thus,  to  delude  or  deceive,  first  by  deed,  and  then, 
by  word  i  and  thus,  eons.  menUri.    Be-  Ont- 

LIE,  V.  LiER.  Anciently,  and  now  pro- 
vincially.  To  Ug. 

To  lay,  differs  from  To  Ue,  only  by  gram- 
matical usage :  lay  down,  sc.  that  load,  or 
lay  that  load  down ;  Ue  down,  sc.  yourself, 
or  Ue  (sub.  yourself)  down.  We  tell  a 
man  to  lay  down  his  load,  to  put  or  place 
it  down ;  we  tell  a  dog  to  lie  down  himseli^ 
to  put  or  place  himself  down:  the  same 
distinction  is  observed  in  other  words  orig. 
one ;  e^  g.  to  rise  or  raise,  to  set  or  sit,  (qv.) 

To  lie  in,  sc.  bed,  or  child-bed. 

See  To  Lay.  Go.  &  A.  8.  Lig-an  i  Ger.  -en  / 
D.  Ligg-en ;  Sw.  -ia  ;  Dan.  -er,  to  Ue.    Out- 
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LTEF,  ad.  $.  ov.  -bomb.*  Anciently  written 
Ztfe,  Leve, 

One  loved  or  beloved; — At  lie/,  as 
lovingly,  with  as  much  good  will,  as  wU- 

lingly. — ^Surrey. 

A.  8.  Leoft  dilectus,  (fbr  Itof-td,  or  luf-ad^  or 
Itlf-odt  or  /«/,)  pott  p.  of  Litf'ian,  to  love ;  and 
meana  beloved.— 2*«oA«. 

LIEGE,  ad.  s.    The  word  is  now  app.  as 

-ANCE.    if  the  Uegattce  or  bond  were  only 

-MAN.     to  attach  the  people  to  the  prince ; 

and  in  this  usage,  Liege  is — 

Sovereign,  or  supreme  head  or  chief. 

Fr.  Lifft;  It.  LigtOt  from  L.  Lia-ar«,  to  bhid. 
LiegaHety  in  Low  L.  Lipaniia,  the  bond,  (Spel.  in 
v.)  icciprocaUy  connecting  aultfect  and  chief,  bind- 
ing the  one  to  protection  and  jost  government, 
the  other  to  tribate  and  due  subjection.  The 
prince,  or  chief;  Is  called  iigiut  doxninus,  or  lUge 
lord ;  the  subjecu  Ji^rittf  populns,  or  homines  ligU, 
liege  people  or  liege  men.  in  meaning,  the  words 
are  equivalent  to  bound  lord,  and  bound  people ; 
bound  in  the  manner  explained  by  Spel.-**And  see 
BtaekaUMe,i.W.    Al- 

LiIEU, «.  In  lieu  is-^In  the  place  or  steed. 
-TE-NANT.  Lieutenant, — one  who  holds  the 
-N ANCT.  place,  (or  command  of  autho- 
-NANT-RY.  rity)  in  the  place  or  stead  of 
-SHIP.  another. 

Fr.  Sn  lieu ;  It.  In  luogoj  Sp.  Sn  lugert  L.  In 
loeo.  Lieutenantf-^VT.  Lieutenani  ;  It.  Lmogole- 
ne$Ue;  8p.  Lugartenante,  loeum-tenene, 

LIFT,  V.  s.  To  raise,  to  elevate,  to  heave, 
lER.  to  exalt,  to  put  or  place  on  high  ;  to 
-nfG.  take  up,  bear  ofif,  sc  that  which  be- 
longs to  another ;  to  carry  off,  to  steal. 

Shop-ltfter,  —  one  who  lifts,  takes  up, 
carries  away  from  a  shop,*-^iB  still  a  com- 
mon word. 

Mr.  Steevens  produces  an  inatance  of 
this  usage  of  Itfling  from  Ben  Jonson,  and 
instances  of  lifter  from  other  writers. — 
Note  on  Tjroilus  and  Cressida. 

Lift,  the  I.  (Ger.  Luft ;  A.  S.  L^,)  app. 

to  the  (ur  or  Jcy,  la  of  common  occurrence 

in  G.  Douglas,      (See  Loft.)      And  see 

Tooke  and  Jameeon. 

A,S.  Slif-ian;  Oer.  Lifien}  Dan.  Lo/i^r,  to 
raise,  to  elevate.  The  Go.  Hlif-an  was  also, 
(tolleare,  auferre.)  fuiari.    Un-  Up- 

LIG.    See  Lie. 

LIGAMENT,  #.  A  band  or  bond.  Cot 
-AMBNTAL.  says,  — *'A  string,  esp.  the 
-ATiON.  insensible  string  that's  seated 
-ature.  either  within  or  near  unto  a 
joynt;  and  is  tearmed  by  our  anatomists 
a  ligament  J* 

Fr.  Ligamrenl;  It.  &  Sp.  -ento  ;  L.  UgatMittum, 
ftota  Lig-aret  to  bind ;  Gr.  ii«t^t*.  Al-  Con-  De- 
Ob-    Also  iZtf-llglon. 

LIGHT,  V.  -EN,  V.  Used  gen. — To  come 
down,  to  dismount,  to  descend,  to  drop  or 
fall  upon. 

See  To  Alioiit.  A.  S.  Alikf^tn^  liht-an,  to  de- 
scend from  a  horse  or  carriage,  ( Jun. ;  and  Sk.  is 
to  the  same  purpose,)  perhaps,  becaase  this  is  no 
other  than  to  lighten  a  horse  or  carriage  of  its 
burden. 
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UOKT,  V.  ad.  a».  TorelieT«;  todiabur- 
-EN,  V.  den,  take  away,  lessen  or  diminish 
-LY.  the  weight ;  met  the  pressure  or 
-NESS,  oppression,  and  thus,  to  enliven, 
-NINO,    to  cheer. 

-SOME.  Light,  od-^relieved,  disburdened ; 
-isu.*  free  from  weight  or  heaviness,  hin- 
derance  or  impediment ;  active  or  free,  or 
able  to  act  easily ;  free  from  pressure,  diffi- 
culty, trouble,  pain ;  easy  to  move  or  be 
mov^  {  easy  to  be  borne  or  supported,  to 
be  done  or  performed ;  easy  to  be  acted 
upon;  and,  thus,  inconstant,  instable,  or 
unsteady,  fickle,  trifling,  or  trivial,  fiive- 
lous.    See  Levity. 

The  expression,  a  lightening  before  death, 
is  not  uncommon  in  our  early  writers.— 
See  Steevens,  Note  on  Borneo  and  Juliet, 
Act  T.  sc.  S  ;  and  Nares. — *Coufper. 

A.  8.  Leoht-ant  levis  fieri,  leoktt  levis ;  Ger. 
LHchtereUt  leiehi;  D.  Lichten,  liehtf  8w.  LeeUa, 
teeit ;  X>an.  Letter.    Un- 

LIGHT,  t;.  s.  ad.  Light  is  opposed  (lit) 
-EN,  V.  to  darkness ; — met  to  dark- 
-LBSS.  ncss  of  mind  or  ignonnoei 

-ENXNO,  or   and  is  equivalent  to,-^ 
-NINO.  Means  or  power  to  see  or  per- 

-NESS.  ceive,  to  know  or  understand ; 

-SOME.  knowledge,  information,  under- 

-somely.      standing. — *  Wiel\f. 
-S0MENE88.  Sw.Zy«-a;  Dan.  -er;  Go.  Liut-gan; 
_,.-  «  A.  8.  Leoht-an,  lAian;  Ger.  £mdk- 

"*,^-  tern    D.Liehten,  luektem,  Uno-^e, 

"'V*  lac-«m  emittere,  illumluan,  ooms- 

c-are,  fUlgurare,  accendere,  to  emit,  yield,  or  affi>rd 
light,  to  illuminate,  to  glitter,  to  kindle. 

X<0ilk<,— (L.  LuM.  L  e.  tee-s,  or  lug-%t)  the  «.— 
written  by  the  A.  8.  Leohtetlh  leoktk,  and  Ifktf  L  e. 
qiiod  illumlnat ;  the  third  pen.  of  the  v.  Leokian. 
En-  In-  Over- 

LIGHTER,  s.  A  small  vessel,  which 
attends  upon  ships  of  burthen,  and  lightens 
them  of  their  lading. — Kilian,  And  Sk. — 
to  the  same  purport    D.  Lichter. 

LIGHTS,  s.  The  lungs,  so  called  from 
their  lightness  ;  being  lighter  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

LIGNEOUS,  ad.    -nous.     IVoody,    or 

wooden ;  having  the  substance  of  wood. 

Fr.  Lim^-tum  ;  It.  -co  ;  L.  tU/neus^  fjrom  tig^ 
ntfin,  which  Var.  derives  ab  Legendot  qnod  ea 
(Itgma)  caduca  legdbantur  in  agro  quibos  in  focnm 
uterentor,  (lib.  v.) 

LIKE,  ad.     Like,  mL— Sinular,  resem- 

-EN,  V.      bling ;  similar,  or  having  similar 

-NESS.       appearances  to,  truth  or  reality, 

-LY.  to  actual  facts,  circumstances  or 

-LraooD.  events,  and  therefore,— ^frobable» 

-LiNESS.    credible.      Like   quantities,  sc. 

-WISE.       similar  or  equal  quantities. 

Likelihood, — resemblance  or  similarity  io 

truth  or  reality,  verisimilitude,  probability. 

Go.  Leikst  ggtUiks  ;  A.  8.  Xle,  geUc  ;  D.  LHk, 
Ghel^k  ;  Ger.  i^cte*,  gUteiA,  gleieh  t  8w.  Lik  t 
Dan.  Lig.  Jan.  auggests,  and  Wach.  has  no 
doubt,  frmn  the  Or.  EuccXor,  eimiHs.  To  111m.— 
D.  Lifcken,  gke-Hfiteu,  simUem  esaei  aimnttadi- 
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,t  lobe  tiinilKr  or  Utet  to  npntent. » 
HkmrnttOt zeMmblaDce, oz aimJlltade.  See Liju, 
infra.    Be-  Mia-  Uu- 

LIK£,  V.  Likely,"^  likely  thing,  a  fUng 
-IMO.  having  the  Ukeneis  or  resemblance 
-LT.  to  truth,  to  reality, — ^having  T«ri* 
Bfamlitode, — ^that  probably  has  been,  is,  or 
may  be.  A  Ukely  person, — one  that  pro- 
bably may  suit  or  serve  such  and  such  a 
purpose ;  suitable,  well-adapted,  conve- 
nient ;  and  thus, — ^agreeable,  pleasing,  well- 
looking. 

To  be  or  become  similar,  to  assimilate, 
to  adapt  to,  to  be  or  become  convenient  or 
agreeable ;  and  cons.— to  please,  to  feel  or 
cause  pleasure ;  to  approve,  or  regard  with 
approbation. 

Go.  LHJt^Hf  guUikan  ;  A.  S.  Lic-iam,  gdieian  ; 
Sw.  Lika,  placere ;  the  luage  of  the  D.  Liick-eHi 
^ke^iiektn,  asaimllare,  adaequare,  congruere,  cod- 
venire,  seems  to  conflrm  a  suggestion  of  Sic.  that 
to  t&tg,  approbare,  tnay  be  from  like^  aimilia,  ac. 
linea  My-ni  parallel,  or  other  things  tajfed^  in 
rs,  bi  aoxts  or  suita,  suited,  adapted,  assimi- 
ed :  and  thus,  all  may  be  from  Go.  Lag-an ; 
A.S.  Leeifan^  to  lay.  (And  see  Lick.)  And  our 
naflffo  of  the  odL  LilUlf,  gives  additional  force 
to  it. 

LIIiACH,  s.     A  plant ; — supposed  to  be 
so  called,  because  the  scent  of  its  flowers 
resembles  that  of  the  lily,  (/i/toceam.) 
Ft,  LUMr-Wath. 

LILLIPUTIAN,*.  App. to— Anything 
very  small,  pigmsan ; — from  Swift's  Voy- 
age to  LUllput. 

LILY,  t,  -lED.    A  plant ;  the  flower. 
Lilkdy  or  iOlieef,— covered  with  UUeM. 
Lily-lUfered, — ^white-livered. — Shak. 
LJLUium;Gt.Attpto¥;  Fr.£<f;  It.GflpMo;  8p. 

LIMB,  s.  V.    The  arms,  legs,  and  thighs, 

-LESS.       are  limbt  or  members,  or  parts 

-MEALE.   pertainine  or  belonging  to  the 

trunk  or  body ;    the  head,  for  Uie  same 

reason,  (quod  pertinet,)  might  likewise  be 

so  called.    Also,  the  hem,  edge,  or  border. 

A  8.Xi«i;  Dnn.Lem;  (Jun.)  from  Gr.M«Xor,  mem- 
bmwt,  "  In  A.  8.  {Limb  is)  written  Lim  or  Limp  ; 
6beiagwilttenf6rp.  ItiathepMlp.  <tftho  A.8. 
9.  Liwip'iaM,  pertinere ;  and  it  means,  quod  per- 
tinttt  or  quod  pertimuit ;  what  belongeth  or  hath 
belonged  to  something.  Limb  of  the  body,  limb 
of  the  law,  Umb  of  an  argument,  fte."  Limbf  aa 
the  L.  Limius  or  Lembut,  (which  also  Tooke  de- 
rives from  the  A.  8.)  is  app.  to— the  hem,  edge, 
or  border :  including  still  tne  notion  of  holding  to, 
«r  Aeloay^  to.    8ee  LiMSOb 

LIMBECK, «.    The  vessel  through  which 
distilled  liquors  pass  into  the  receiver. 
At-^mbiek.—Bu,  L.  JUmb^iem ;   Ft.  -ic  ;   It. 
r;  8p.  AlmaMqmt^  fkmn  the  Ar. 


LIMBER,  ad.      Cons.— yielding  easily; 
-NESS.       and  thus,  limber  or  Ump^ — 

Xiiifp,  ad.    Easily  bent,  flexible,  pliant 
A.  8.  Limp-on  ;  Sw.  LempHi^  to  pertain  or  be- 
long; A.  8.  IAm»4ie,  pertaining,  pertineat,  sea- 
eonable.  meet.    tJn- 

UMBO,  t,     App.  to — ^Any  place  of  con- 
finement, cif  restraint 
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The  Llmbm  patrum,  aa  it  Is  cSlled,  it  a  place 
that  the  Schoolmen  supposed  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood (i.  e.  on  the  edge  or  border;  see  Limb,) 
of  bell,  where  the  aoula  of  the  patriarchs  were 
detained,  and  thoee  good  men  who  died  bwfore  our 
Saviour's  resurrection.— Jfmvtoa. 

LIME,  17.  9,  To  glue  or  fasten  together, 
-ER.  to  cement ;  to  conglutinate ;  to  cover 
-Y.  or  rub  over  with  lime,  with  a  viscous 
matter,  with  cement ;  cons. — to  catch,  so. 
birds ;  and  thus, — to  ensnare,  to  entangle, 
(D.  Luvmen,) 

A.  8.  Lim^tn,  ye-Uman,  conglutlnare,  to  glue  or 
fiMten  together;  Qei.Leim;  8^.  Lim.    Be- 

LIME,  s.  -ER.  A  Limmer,  or  learner,  is  a 
dog  of  the  chase,  so  called  from  the  learn  or 
leash  in  which  he  was  held  till  he  was  let 
slip. — Calui,  De  Canibus  Britannicis,  cited 
by  Steevens  on  Lear.  Caius  writes, — Levi- 
nariut  seu  lorariue,  a  leviner  or  lyemmer. 
See  Leam. 

LIMED,  ad.    Polished.     "  It  was  lyke  a 
limed  glass." — Chaucer, 
Fr.  Limer,  to  file,  to  poUah;  L.  Limta,  a  file. 

LIMIT,  V,  «.     To  boimd,  to  mark  out  or 

-ARY,  ad.  t.  determine,    describe    or  pre- 

-ATiON.        scribe  the  bounds;  to  define, 

-EDLY.  to  confine. 

-ER.  A  limitour, — a  fryer  licensed 

-LESS.  to    beg    within    fixed    Umite, 

(within  his  /•mito^'owj-^Chaucer,)  within  a 

certain  district  Tyndale  writes — Limitarier. 
Fr.  I4wui-er ;  It.  -ore;  8p.  -or;  L.  XAne4,  flrom 
Limu»,  L  e.  obUquua,  tranaversua,  (Voaa.)  a  eroea- 
road ;  and  thenoe,— a  landmark,  a  boundary.  In- 
Un- 

LIMMER,  ad, «.    Mr.  Gifford  says,— vile, 

worthless ;  lit—- a  night-robber.     Brocket, 

— a  female  of  loose  manners,  or  easy  virtue. 

May  bo  from  Limam,  eonglutiiiare,  or  Lvywtem, 

Insidiaii.    See  Jamieton. 

LIMN,  V.    Gen.— Tb  paint  or  depicture, 

-ER.      to  draw,  to  delineate. 

-INQ.  From  Fr.  Snlumin^,  wblcb  Cot  in- 
terprets,— to  Umnf  and  in  v.  Enlmminew,  he 
•aye, — We  call  one  that  coloureth  or  painteth  on 
paper  or  parchment  sh  alluminer.—Mins.  and 
Spet.  '*  [Ascham]  had  a  great  fliailty  in  writing 
Gr.,  L.,  and  Eng.  epfatlea,  which  were  not  only 
excellent  for  matter,  but  far  the  neatneaa  of  the 
handwriting,  adorned  with  iUuminationt  which 
we  now  eaillimniny  in  the  margin.*— ITooA  See 
To  Illcmzhatb.  Spenser  writeo— XsawifMf . 

LIMOUS,*  ad.    Muddy,  boggy,  miry. 

*Broum, 

L.  Limosm,  from  Limust  mud ;  Fr.  Limonneu*. 

LIMP.    See  Limber. 

LIMP,  V.  t.    To  limp,-— to  move,  to  walk 

with  the  /imbt— halt,  held,  withheld,  stopt, 

in  their  action. 

The  old  A.  8.  word  la  Lemp  or  Limp-heaUt  1.  e. 
llmA-halt  or  held ;  or  halt  or  held  in  the  free  use 
of  the  limit ;  and  thus  each  word  became,  uaed 
separatelv,  to  halt  sad  to  limp,  as  of  equivalrat 
si^iiflcation. 

LIMPID,  ad.  As  the  Fr.  Limpid,—'"  clesr, 
bright,  sheen,  (shining,)  glazie,  (or  glassy,) 
transparent" — Coi, 
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Fr.  Limfhide ;  It  -ido  ;  8p.  -lo ;  L.  Ztmpltftif, 
vhich  Von.  dcrivet  fh>m  6r.  Aa/Air-civ,  to  shine. 

LIN,*  0.  To  stop,  to  cease,  to  desist,  to 
give  oyer  or  leave  off. 

^Spenser,    Holkmd,    North. 
Linnamt  the  A.  8.  root  of  this  word,  seems  to 
have  merged   into  A.  S.  BlintMn,  or  be-linnan, 
oessare,  deslnere,  to  cease  or  stop,  to  desist    See 
Blind,  and  Bluwt. 

LIN,  t,     Lin  is  called  by  the  annotator  on 

Drayton, — a  pool  or  watery  moor ;  meres 

from  whence  rivers  spring :  and  see  Pond. 

Som.  calls  it  a  British  word,  aignifyinff  a 

lake,  pool,  or  standing  water,  such  as  Uiat 

of  the  fens  (of  Xtn-colnshire). 

A.  8.  Htfnna^  is  a  torreot,  from  HUfttnrant 
strepere,  to  roar ;  but  Hn  seems  app.  not  to  the 
noisy  fiJl,  (see  the  Gloss,  to  O.  Douglas,)  but  to 
the  still  basin  or  pool  above ;  where  the  water  is 
held,  reserved,  Unned  or  ttopi  in  its  flood.  See 
Lf  >,  caltf. 

LINCH-PIN,  «.  The  pin  which  fastens 
the  axle  of  a  wheel,  qd.  Unkt,  or  Unk-pin, 
the  linking  pin. — Sk, 

Dr.  Jamteson  refers  to  the  8w.  Lunta.  And 
Ihre  explains  X««ta, — luntUUkoj  paxiUoa  axis, 
obex  rotse  preAxus,  i.  e.  the  bar  or  bolt  set  before 
a  wheel. 

LINCTURE,*.  App.  to— Medicinal  pre- 
parations, that  are  to  be  licked  up — by  the 
tongue.     L.  Lingere,  lictum,  to  lick  up. 

LIND,  i.  -EM,  or  Lime-tree. 

A  S.  Lindt  D.  fr  Oer.  Lindt.  The  entire 
wovd  (Wach.)  is  Lindenbaumf  (Klllan,)  "A  tree 
so  called,  (Teutonioi,)  from  the  softness  of  its 
snbstanoe,  and  hence  Ovid,  tUia  moUes.  Ger. 
Lindt  mollis ;  and  lindem ;  D.  Linderenf  lenire." 
8k.  inclines  to  the  etym.  of  Kilian. 

LINE,  V.  -iNo.  Gen. — ^To  cover,  to  clothe, 
the  inside ;  to  strengthen,  secure,  or  pro- 
tect by  covering  the  inside ;  by  putting  or 
placing  any  thing  within ;  gen. — to  secure, 

strengthen,  or  protect 

Jun.— ZtM«d  gown  ;  duplicata  toga ;  perhaps 
because  garments  were  formerly  doubled  and 
strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  linen.    Un- 

LINE,  «.  Any  thing  extended,  (a  point 
-AGE.  produced,)  any  extension,  in 
-AL.  lengtht  as  of  string  or  thread;  of 

-ALLY.  writing  ;  of  men  ;  of  defence, 
-AMEMT.  before  or  round  entrenchments ; 
-AR.  any  thing  drawn  out  or  pursued 

-ATION.  lengthwise  or  longitudinally;  a 
-ATURE.*  course  pursued  or  followed ;  as, 
(met)  a  line  of  argument,  a  Une  of  conduct ; 
a  direct  course,  sc.  of  succession  or  geni- 
t«re,  from  parent  to  child ;  geniture. 

Line  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 
DelinecUion,  (qv.)  and  to  Lineament ;  i.  e. 
the  Unes  whidi  mark  the  features  of  the 
&ce,  or  countenance ;  the  features,  lit  and 
met 

Linear,  lineaHon,  are  used  principally  in 
books  of  natural  history. — ^Holland, 

Fr.  Lign-er^  -e;  It  8p.  fr  L.  Lineiiy  from  Ztema, 
because  made  of  line,  whence  Linen,  (qv.)->-Fow. 
Perh^m  from  A.  8.  JAn-ian^  ttn-i^an,  lig-an,  to 
lie,  to  lie  along.  De-  Tra-lineate ;  Inter-  Out- 
Under-line;  Un-llneal. 
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LINE, «.  Linen  is  so  called  because  made 

-EN,  s.ad.  q{  line  {linum)  or  (as  it  is  now 

-ENER.  named,)  flax. 

Lint.  ^*  Linge  /  It  Liwo  /  8p.  Lien^  ;  L* 

T  iMv    AK  Lin-teum^  -urn;  Or.  Atvov;  Go.  Lein  ; 

1.INE-    or  ^    g     ^^^      ^    .      jy    ^^    ^    .     Q^ 

LifN-SEED.  £ei»,  Uenem.  Though  thia  word 
exists  in  the  ancient  and  modem  Northern  and 
Southern  languages,  its  original  meaning  ia  lost. 
Scheidlus  proposes  for  Gr.  Atvov,  an  obsolete  v. 
Ai-€tv,  to  bind,  to  (ksten :  the  Etymologoa  Magnus, 
a«-o  nif  XciorqTot.  from  its  smoothness  ;  perhapa, 
adds  the  same  Scheldius,  truly.    See  Lixa,  ante. 

LING,  «.  A  word  (says  Sk.)  of  common 
use  in  Lincolnshire:  it  is  the  northern 
name  for  heath,  hether. — Oreee,  Bacon 
distinguishes  heath  from  Ih^ ;  and  m  Ayr- 
shire, (v.  Jamieeon,)  a  thin  long  grass  is  so 
called.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of 
codfish,  periiaps  (Sk.)  a  Umgitudme, 

LING,  ter»  In  some  parts  of  Saxony,  Ung; 
imago  dicitur;  and  it  was  customary  in 
A.S.  to  subjoin  it  to  the  name  of  the  fiither, 
as  Eadmwid,  £admon-/M^,  (and  thus  re- 
sembling the  Gr.  as  Atreut,  Atridee:) — ^it 
was  further  subjoined  to  denote  <f^eprmg,  or 
progeny,  gen.  as  duek,  duckling.  In  the 
former  cases,  Wach.  derivee  from  Lamg^en, 
tangere;  —  a  ten  being  called  ling,  velut 
tangens,  quia  patrem  proxime  taugitorigine. 
In  the  second,  he  derives  from  Lang^en, 
pertinere,  to  pertain  (to  be-lonf^,)  and  he 
has  several  other  unnecessary  distinctions, 
with  respect  to  the  use  and  origin  of  this 
same  termination  ling.  It  alwayv  denotes 
2on^-ing,  or  pertaining;  and  from  being 
app.  to  progeny  or  offspring,  has  the  force 
of  a  dim. ;  used  to  designate,  the  added  cir- 
cumstances of  pertaining  or  belonging,  of 
being  connected  with  or  dependent  upon, 
derived  or  deduced  from.  SeeZye,*^  WadL 
Prolegom.  sec.  6 ;  and  SpeL  Oloss.  Archaeol. 
in  V.  AdeUngret. 

LINGENCE,  t.      Any  thing  used  by 

licking. 

L.  LingeMt  p.  p.  of  Lingtrtt  to  lick.   See  Lxvc- 
Toms,  and  Loch. 

LINGER,  V.    To  lengthen,  to  nrotracst; 

-ER.         to  remain  or  continue  long;  to 

-INO.        move  tardily  or  slowly;  to  stay, 

-INGLT.    stop,  or  remain  inactive. 

From  AS.  Lang^n,  prolongare,  prodoeere^  to 
prolong  or  lengthen  out,  to  protract  or  draw  out. 

LINGET,  9.  An  ingot,  (qv.)  Imnp,  or 
masse  of  metal. — Cot.    ¥t,  lAnjfpL 

LINGLE,*  t.  **  Fr.  Ligneul,  a  shoemaker's 
thread,  or  a  tatchmg  end."~Co«.  <'  Hie 
langot  of  the  shoe,  is,  in  the  North,  the 
latohet  of  the  shoe,  from  Fr.  Languet,  Un» 
gula,  a  little  tongue  or  slip." — Bay, 
*J)rayUm. 

LINGUIST,  9.  One  skilled  in  tongues 
or  hnguagee. 

It.  ft  Bp.  Lingwitta;  from  h.  Limgnm,  a  toaglM. 
Om.  -al,  pertaining  to  the  tongiie ;  to  lanfuagr. 
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LINIMBKT, «.  la  Fr.  (CoL)  app.  to— 
The  rabbing  or  imeaiing ;  and  also  to  the 
ointment  itself.  In  £ng.  only  to  the  latter. 
Fr.  Limi-menit  It  -menUs  L.  Linimentum^ 
flrom  HiUr«t  to  anotnt ;  Or.  Aci a<v-eiv,  to  render 
■mooth  and  sUppexy,  as  is  done  by  ointment  wlien 
/«M.  spread,  or  smeared  over  any  thing. 

LINK,  s.  •.  -ING.  App.  to— The  parU  by 
which  a  chain  is  extended  in  its  length ;  to 
the  parts  of  which  a  chain  is  formed.  To 
link  is— 

To  connect  or  fasten  together ;  to  com- 
bine, (as  a  series  of  rings,  and  gen.)  to 
conjoin,  to  concatenate. 

9k.  derives  ttom  Ger.  Gelendc,  which  he  tells 
us  means  a  Junction,  knot,  or  ikstening,  and  also 
the  ring  of  a  chain;  from  Lenk-en,  flectere,  to 
bend ;  he  has  no  authority  ibr  Otienek  to  used. 
And  link  is  probably  from  the  A.S.  Leneff-am,  to 
Unglhem!  meaning,  a  Itpgih,  Add  another  Ihtk^ 
L  e.  a  Umgth,  to  the  chain.    £n-  Inter-  Over-  Un- 

LINK,  r.  Pitch  or  other  combastible, 
mixed  with  tow  or  flax,  used  ignited. 

Not  from  Gr.  Avxvof,  but  from  Ger.  Leneken, 
flectere,  to  bend,  quia  Restna  t»dsB  oompUcatur, 
piteh  liitcriinked  with  Vom^—Sk, 

LINNET,  s.    A  bird. 

Fr.  Linoiie,  Hnaria  avis ;  so  called,  perhaps,  be- 
eaoae  it  feeds  on  U114,  or  flax,  or  on  the  seeds  of 
flax. 

LIK'SEL,  S.  -BBY-WOOLSBY.       App.  to — 

Any  flimsy  texture ;  any  thing  flimsy. 

Testis  ex  land  et  tf no  simol  mixtis  conlacta. — 
Sk,  A  vest  made  of  wool  and  linen  mixed  together. 

LIN'STOCK,  s. -TBL.    A  torch  or  match 

to  let  off  guns,  &c. 

From  Ger.  Lnmte ;  D.  Lonit ;  i.  e.  Unit  or  linen ; 
h,  Limttum;  qd.  Unteom  sulphuratum,  linen  pre- 
pared with  biimstone,  (Sk.)  or  other  combustible 
materisL  And  $loek  or  ttick.  The  Ger.  LunU 
was  firrt  spp.  to  a  kind  of  tinder  10  prepared  to 
fsealve  the  fire  struck  from  fllnt~  ^adk. 

LINT.    See  Lime,  Limen. 

LINTEL,  «.  -ERN.  App.  to— The  head- 
piece of  the  door  or  casement 

Fr.  Xte^MM;  8p.  -et ;  from  the  ancient  Linun- 
turn,  ton  Hment  qd.  UmenMlum^  whence  the  god 
Liwuntinutt  who  nresides  over  the  thresholds  or 
posts  of  a  door.— iMT. 

LION,  s.    An  animaL 

-Esa.     JAonly,  (met) — magnanimous  and 

-LY.       majestic  (as  a  Uon), 

-SHIP.  Fr.  Lion;  8p.  Leon;  It  Lione;  L.  Leo; 
Gr.  Ae«v;  H.  Lump ;  Qvc.  Lew.  Wach.  rejects 
the  etym.  of  PoriAynr  fimn  the  Gr.  aom,  Hdeot 
and  sfllrms  the  A.8.  Ulewmm,  to  roar. 

LIP,  s.  V.  To  H|H—to  touch  with  the  Upt^ 
to  kiss. 

lap  is  app.  gen.  to  the  edge  of  any  thing 
that  folds  or  may  fold  or  lap  over. 

Cot  has  Lippe,  a  lip  ;  and  Lippu^  thick- 
lipped;  gTeat-/i)9/ ;  also,  a  powting  or  hang- 
ing the  apt  as  a  child  that's  ready  to  ciy. 

Lip^goodt  (met) — good  in  words  only. — 

B.  JcnsoHm 

A.8.  Lippa;  D.  Lip;  Ger.  ft  Dan.  Lippe;  8w. 
Letpp:  flrom  L.  LaMnm.-^k.  Wach.--frtiTO  Ger. 
LeUken^  to  divide,  to  geparate.  Not  improbably 
from  Lap,  to  Add  over,  as  the  Ups  fold  over  the 
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LIPOTHYMY,  s.  -0U8.     A  swooning, 

wherein  the  patient  seema  dead.     Cot— 

i  e.  wherein  his  toul  seems  to  have  Ufi  him. 

FT.  Lipotkamie;  Gr.  AttitoSvfuat  Xeiv-«iir,  to 

leave  or  quit,  and  9«t^ot,  the  mind. 

LIPPITUDE,*  s.  A  running  of  the  eyes, 
blear-eyedness. — *£acoH, 

Fr.  Lippi-hide;  It  -tudine;  L.  LippUudo;  Up- 
pne,  from  Ac</3-cty,  fundere,  stDlare,  to  poor,  to 
drop ;  because  the  eyes  drop  tears. 

LIQUATE,  jf.    To  liquate  or  ^i^u^^,— to 

-QUATiON.  dissolve,  to  melt 

-QUBFY.  Liquid,  —  Watery   or   fluid, 

-QUEFIABLE.  dissolved,   melted;     fluent, 

-QUEFACTION.  flowing  clcsrly  and  easily; 

-QUID,  ad,  s,  diluted,  thin. 

-QUiDATE,  V.  To  liquidate, — ^to  clear  off, 

-QUIDNE88.  and,  thus,  to  diminish,  to 

-QUOR,  t.  V,  lessen. — *GlanvUl, 

-QUIDITY.*  Fr.  Li-quide^  -qneur ;  It  -ouido ; 
-quore;  Sp.  -qutdo,  leeor;  L.  Liquidue^  Uqu»r, 
from  Liquartt  to  melt;  and  thia  Voas.  derives 
ttom  the  old  L.  word  Lig,  which  he  eontends 
signlfled  water,  and  hence  Uqmare,  to  reduce  to 
water,  or  to  a  fluid  state.    Con-  De-  Un- 

LIRK  (See  Leer.)  It  is  in  our  old  ro- 
mances variously  written, — leyre,  lyre,  lire. 
See  Jamieson. 

LIRIPOOP,s.  Tt,  Lirwipion,  A  gradu- 
ate's hood.  Liripipie, — hooded,  as  a  gra- 
duate. 

LISP,  *.  f.  Lisping,  or- the  defect  in  the 
-ING.  prolation  (as  Wilkins  terms  it)  or 
-INQLY.  utterance  of  particular  letters,  arises 
from  striking  €he  tongue  against  the  inside 

of  the  teeth. 

AS.  WUep,  Dentfloquus,  per  dentes  loquens. 
A  lisper.  D.  Liep-en,  -elen ;  Ger.  -eln  ;  Sw.  Leupa; 
Dan.  Leeper.  All  of  which  8k.  declares  must  be 
formed  from  the  sound.  Aristophanes,  however, 
uaes  the  expression  Air  vti7Xwa,  which  is  In- 
terpreted a  wlippery,  stnttexing  tongue,  and  some 
etymologists  decide  for  a  Gr.  original.  Stuttering 
or  stammering  is  distinguished  by  Wilkios  from 
Uepingi  he  considers  both  to  be  defects  of  speak- 
ing, the  first  as  to  the  continuity  of  speech,  the 
second  as  to  the  prolation  of  particular  letters.— 
Real  Ckaraeter,  pt.  ii.  c.  9. 

LISS,*  s.  9.    To  loose,  free  from,  relieve, 
remit    See  To  Less  or  Lessen. 
*Chaueer.     Gower. 

LISSOME,  i.e.  LUheeome.    See  Lithe. 

LIST,  *.  V.  List,  #.— that  which  is  col- 
lected;  a  collection,  sc.  of  names.    And 

to  /W,— 

To  enroll,  to  write  in  a  roll  or  catalogue ; 
to  register,  sc  the  names  of  those  engaged 
for  a  particular  purpose,  as  for  military 
service ;  and,  thus,  to  engage  the  services. 

Fr.  Li*i-e ;  It  ft  Sp.  -a ;  from  60.  ft  A.8.  Lie-an  ; 
Ger.  ft  D.  Ltetn;  in  ito  eons,  usage,  eolligere,  to 
oolleet    En-  or  In- 

LIST,  *.  App.  to— The  inclosure  of  as- 
-ED.  sembled  or  collected  persons,  (septum 
-INO.  intra  quod  hastiludium  celebratur,) 
to  any  thing  mdosmg  or  surrounding ;  and, 
thus,  to  the  edge  or  border; — the  border 
of  cloth,    stripped  off,  — bounds,    limits. 


LIT 

or  confines.    Among  pugfliste  the  littt  are 
now  called  the  ring, 

Fr. Lice;  It  Lizza;  Low L.  LieLg,  the  baixien 
of  campt  or  cities ;  to  cAlIed— A  /ic  Jt«,  from  threadt, 
strings,  or  ropes,  of  which  they  were  at  first  made. 
— Dtt  Cange.  But  Voss.  thinks  it  is  the  same 
word  as  Ustt  A. 8.  List;  D.  Liftti  Fr.  LitUrej 
It.  ft  Low  L.  Lista;  the  edge,  or  border,  or  hem 
(of  cloth,)  app.  pro  lined  aut  metA:  the  line,  the 
bounding  Hue ;  part,  (adds  Lye)  to  that  line  which 
bounds  or  defines  the  space  within  which  cont- 
batants  are  to  fight,  llie  words  (there  can  be 
little  doubt)  are  the  same,  (and  see  List,  ««fe.) 
from  LU-un,  lU-ed^  litt^  colligere,  oongregare,  to 
collect,  to  assemble. 

LIST,  f.  «.    To  wish,  to  covet,  to  desire 

-LESS.         (to  luttt  qy.) 

-LE88-LT.   ListlesM, — having  no  wish  or  de- 

-NESS.         sire ;  heedless,  indifferent 

Dan.  LfftUr;  A. 8.  LM-tm,  or  /f»f«»,  veUe, 
cupere,  dealderare. 

LIST,  or  -EN,  9.  To  hearken,  to  attend, 
-ENER.  to  pay  or  give  attention,  to  heed  or 
-PUL.*    Uke  heed.-^* Spenser. 

Littful  seems  the  opposite  of  litiUut  the  one— 
heedftU  or  anxious,  the  oth«^— heedless  or  indif- 
ferent; and  the  A.  8.  fflyst-an;  D.  Lupttertn; 
Dan.  LftUr;  Oer.  XfliMfom,  audire,  auscoltare, 
attendere,  observare»  to  hear,  hearken*  attend  to, 
observe,  regard,  seems  to  vary  fhmi  Lytian^  to  care 
fi>r,  be  desirous  for,  merely  in  the  greater  latitude 
to  which  the  word  (without  the  aspirate)  is  ex- 
tended in  its  applleatlon.    See  Lithe.    Un- 

LITANY,  s.  « It  grew  that  supplications 
with  this  solemnitie  for  the  appeasing  of 
God's  wrath,  and  the  auerting  of  publique 
euils,  were  of  the  Greeke  Church  termed 
Uimuea;  rogations,  of  the  Latine.'' — Hooker, 
Fr.  Letani-tf  It.  ft  8p.  -a;  L.  Litanta;  Gr.  A(- 
ravttat  ftom  Xtrr-taBat^  precarif  to  pray,  because, 
says  Mina.  **  Letanie  is  nothing  but  praiers  and 
suppUcattons.'* 

LITCH-OWL,*  *.     "  Lie,  or  lieh,  a  dead 
corps,  whereof  the  unlucky  night-ravens 
are  lichfoult," — Verstegan,     See  Lich. 
*Drayion, 

LITE,*  ad.  le.  little,  (qv.)— 'CAaiMW. 

LITERAL,  ad,  s.  Zt/ero/,— «triet]y  ao- 
-ALLY.  cording  to  the  letter  f  or  to  the 
-ART.  sense  or  meaning  of  the  wofds, 
-ATE,  (combinations  of  lettere,)  without 
-ATORS.  any  metaphorical  or  cons,  appli- 
-ATURE.    cation. 

-ALisif.*  Ztferory,— pertaining  to  httert, 
-ALisT.t  (colleetively,)  Le.  to  leaning; 
-ALiTT.t  pursuing  or  devoted  to  learning, 
to  learned  studies. 
Literator, — used  by  Burke  eontumeli- 
ously,  as  in  Latin ; — ^pretenders  to  Litera- 
twre,'~^MiU(m.     ^Bp,  HalL 

Fr.  LU^ral^^iraire;  It.  •^eral,  -ieraiof  8p. 
-^at,  -erario,  -^raio/  L.  lAlerm-U*,  -riut,  -ta«, 
from  Litem,  a  letter.    See  Lsrrxn. 


LITH,  8,  Perhaps  LUhe,  flexible,  (see 
infra);  app.  to  the  Hmbt  from  their  flexibi- 
lity at  the  joints. — *  Chaucer,     Oower, 

Qo.Litha:  AS.  Lith;  Oer.  Lid;  D.  Lide;  Sw. 
Leed.  Terelius  (see  Tkre,  and  Wack.)^{nm 
Led-a,  to  bend. 
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LITHARGE,  e.  LUhtrg$  d'argeni,^ 
Silver  foam,  or  the  apnme  of  tried  silver. — 
Cot. 

Fr.  LilMarffe;  It.  ft  Sp.  Ldiargirto ;  Gr.  AsOap- 
yvpot ;  kt0ot,  stone,  and  apvpt,  silver. 

LITHE,  ad,  V,    Lithe, — soft,  gentle,  com- 

-ER.  pliant,    pleasing.      To  lithe,    to 

-ER-LT.    soothe,  to  soften,  (and  in  Oower, 

-NE8B.      an  ear  Hthe)  to  bend,   to  bend 

LiTHT.      an  ear;  cons,  to  attend,  to  listen. 

Lither, — soft,  yielding,  flexible,  comply, 
ing,  willing. 

^  Is  it  tiie  nature  of  love  to  breed  num- 
ness  or  Uthemess  ;"  Lilp,  Endimion ;  i  e. 
(Steevens)  Umbemeu,  or  yielding  weakness. 
And — Lithy  and  lither  are  so  used ;  cons. — 

Weak,  lazy,  dissolute,  depraved,  wicked. 

A.8.  XOt,  from  the  «.  Lith-tau;  ^e^ltttaw, 
molllre,  mitigate,  temperare.  moDem  et  traet*- 
bilem  se  pnebere,^to  soften,  to  mitigate,  to 
teniper  or  moderate ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  tuA  and 
manageable.    Skelton  writes— -Xitfdroiw. 

LITHO-MANCY.*  #.  Divination,  from 
stone. — *Broum, 

Fr.  Lithomantie;  Or,  Ai$ott  a  stone^  and  oov- 
Tev€cr$ait  to  prophecy,  or  predict. 

LITHO-TOMY, «.  -ut.     Stone-cutting. 
Gr.  AftfoTo^ua,  from  Xctfor,  a  ston^  sBdvciiMtr, 

to  cut 

LITIGATE,  «.  To  strive  or  contend ; 
-ANT.  to  cany  on  a  strife  or  contest, 

-ATiON.  (sc  by  suit  at  law;)  to  dispute 
-IOU8.  at  law,  or  in  courts  of  law. 

-XOUSNESS.  Fr.  Lilig-tr:  Sp.  -or;  It.  ft  L.  Xl«- 

gare,  from  lit,  IHie,  strife ;  which  Voss.  thinks 
formed  from  elit,  and  that  from  6r.  Eptr,  of  the 
same  signification. 

LITTER,  V.  »,  A  Utter,-— ^  bed  or  condi 
on  which  persons  are  carried.  Litter  for 
horses,  a  bed,  sc.  of  straw,  and  hence  appi. 
to  the  straw. 

To  litter, — to  strew  a  bed;  to  scatter 
straw ;  to  be  brought  to  bed,  sc.  to  be  in 
the  straw. 

A  litter  of  piffs,*-the  number  thus 
brought  forth :  and  so,  of  kittens,  &c 

A  litter,— a,  scattering,  sc  of  straw,  and 
then,  gen.  a  scattering;  a  sluttish  or  slo- 
venly scattering. 

To  litter, — to  make  such  strewing  or 
scattering. 

Fr.  Lietiire;  It  LeHiero,  UtHga;  8p.  LUerv; 
tnm  L.  Lectue,  a  bed  or  couch,  and  Lectva  tmm 
QT.AeKTpotf,  itself  tnm  \er-e*v,  taimn.  Voea. 
remarks  it  aa  singular— that  the  Latim  have  re- 
taiued  the  6r.  Acjcrpov,  and  have  not  retained  the 
Gr.  Ary-eiv  in  this  Signification.  The  Go.  ia  XiyiU, 
from  Lig-an,  to  lig,  or  lie. 

LITTLE,  ad,  e,  -ness.    A  little,— tt  small 

part,  or  portion,  or  degree;  a  small  matter. 

Little,  adf.  —  small,   diminutive;     met. 

trifling,   inconsiderable,    mean.      LitUng, 

(Chaucer,) — very  little, — Tyrw. 

The  dim.  of  X<^,  in  A.8.  Xyt,  Ipte;  Go.  LeiM; 
A.  S.  Xjrfal;  D.  Lultel;  Ger.  Litxel;  Sw.  Lptm; 
Dan.  Liden,  Sk.  thinks  fhmi  X»tt,  a  member,  a 
part,  quia,  so.  pars  est  minor  toto,  becauae  part  is 
less  or  smaller  than  the  whole.  The  dim.  term. 
el,  is  considered  by  Tooke  to  be  (dte)  the  A.8.D4B^ 
a  deal  or  part. 


LIY 


LOA 


LITURGY,  «.  App.  in  the  christian 
'lOj  ad,  $^  cfanrch  to — a  form  of  public  de- 
-ICAL.  Totion;  a  form  of  prayer  and 
thankagiring,  to  be  ministered  in  public. 

Vt.LUmrgU;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  Liiurgia;  QT.Aeirwf 
7ta,  a  public  work,  a  pabllc  office ;  X«<Toy,  puWc, 
and  epYoy,  a  vork* 

Liiy£,  0.  ad.  #.  To  remain,  to  continue, 
-ER.  to  dwell;    to  remain,  to  con- 

-INO.  tinue,  sc.  to  breathe ;  in  a  state 

-LONO.         of  animation,  of  existence ;  to 
-LT.  be  or  have  being,  to  exist,  (here 

-LI- HOOD,    or  hereafter.) 
-LT.  To  gain  or  procure,  to  use,  em- 

-NB8S.  ploji  manage,  or  conduct  the 

Life.  means  of  ^e ;  or  that  which 

-LESS.  supports  or  maintains  life. 

-LT.*  To  be  in  a  state  of  action  or 

-FULL.t       motion,  of  growth  or  increase, 

LivE-LODB.t  animal  or  vegetable. 
-i9H.t  Ltfe,  the  «.  is  opposed  to  death : 

-LESS.)        it  slso  is  app. — 

To  our  present  state  of  being  as  opposed 
to  the  future ;  to  a  continued  state  or  con- 
dition, manner  or  mode  of  living  or  of  acting 
in  life  ;  to  the  living  form,  body,  or  person ; 
to  a  Hvefyt  spirited,  animated  fonn  or  re- 
semblance; to  animation,  spirit,  vivacity, 
energy ;  the  usual  qualities  of  lining  beings. 
lAf4  is  much  used — pre£ 
*CMaMeer.  ^Spenser.  lOvwer.  iBolinihed. 
Go.  ZH-4inf  A.  S.  Libb-oMy  (R.  of  Gloucester, 
Libbe,)  IffManj  Get.  Leb-en,  teib-en;  D^ewn;  Bw. 
Dan. 


Ltfw;  Daa.  LtvTt  which  Jan.  and  Wach.  think 
nay  he  A.  6.  Xi/hm  ;  Oer.  Leib-en,  to  leave  ;— 
maaere,  remsnere,  raperesse,  supentitem  esie. 
Quid  enlxo  (says  Wachter)  quid  enlm  est  vfo«r«, 
nisi  tuperar€.  See  Bkleavs,  Bslibvb,  aod 
Lkatx.    Be-  En-  Jn-  Mia-  Ovei^  Out-  Re-  Un- 

LIYKR,  s.  In  Anatomy,  the  name  of  a 
viscus  or  entrail ;  of  a  darkish  red  colour, 
whence  2itwr- colour. 

A.  8.  Lyfwrt  D-  ft  I>an.  £«wr;  Oer.  X«^-tfr 
8w.  L^wtr;  from  A.  8.  JLMmns  D.  Ltv^m 
Oct.  LeHh-em  i  8w.  L*f'»0  ;  Dan.  Levtr,  to  live 
heeause  of  lo  great  importance  to  life  or  animal 
vitality.— 5it.  and  Kiliau.  And  tee  Ihre  and 
Wmck. 

LIVERY,  «.  V.  Formerly  denoted, — the 
clothes,  and  food,  also,  delivered  and  distri- 
bated  by  maatera  to  their  servants ;  now, 
to  the  clothes  or  marks  upon  the  clothes, 
by  which  the  servants  of  one  master  may 
he  distinguished  from  those  of  another. 
More  gen. — the  clothing,  garb,  or  dress. 

To  livery, — To  dothe  or  deck  in  livery  ; 
to  clothe  or  deck. 

The  Uverymen  of  London  are  those  free- 
men who  are  entitled  to  wear  the  livery  of 
their  respective  companies. 

"  What  livtry  is,  wee  by  common  use  in 
England  knew  well  enough,  namely,  that  it 
is  sllowance  of  horse-meate,  as  they  com- 
monly use  the  word  in  stabling,  as  to  keepe 
horses  at  livery : — the  which  word,  I  guesse, 
is  derived  of  linering  or  delivering  forth 
their  nightly  foode.  So  in  great  houses 
the  Uvery  is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all 
night,  that  is,  their  evening's  allowance  for 
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drinke.  And  Uvery  is  also  called,  the 
upper  weede  which  a  serving  man  weareth, 
so  called  (as  I  suppose)  for  that  it  was  de- 
Uvered  and  taken  from  him  at  pleasure.*' — 
SSpenser. 

Ft.  JUmrie;  It  Uvr—;  Sp.  Librea;  Low  L. 
LiberaHo;  (see  in  S$t«l.;)  firom  the  Fr.  Zivrrr,  to 
deliver :  to  the  origin  of  this  word  (taya  Jun.) 
theae  words  of  Chaucer  allude:  *'that  it  the 
eookaaee  of  ny  Uvery,  to  all  my  sertanta  dM- 
'"    De- 


LIVERY,  I  e.  Delivery,  (av.)  "  Livery 
of  seisin  is  no  other  than  the  pure  feodal 
investiture,  or  delivery  of  corporeal  pos- 
session of  the  land  or  tenement" — Black- 
tione. 

LIVID,  ad.  Tr.Lividiti;  Ztvuft/y,— the 
-MESS,  colour  appearing  upon. a  atroke, 
-ITT.*  black  and  blue;  a  dead,  earthy, 
leaden  hue. — Cat.    *ArhUknei. 

FT.  Li9-4de,  -idiU;  It  -Mo,  -idenza;  L.  LMdns, 
(of  unknown  etym,)  the  tame,  says  Vou.  as 
plua^euM,  leaden. 

LIXIVIAL,  ad.   See  Lib,  «.  and  Euzatb. 

-ATE.  statuo,  (says  Voes.)  voce  tut,  m^wnn  vo- 
-ATED.  carl,  tndeque  einerem  did  IMviwmt  qui 
aquA  est  pereolatus,  quomodo  dbus  dicitor  eliene, 
qui  in  aquA  est  eoctus.    E- 

LIZARD,  s.  (Anciently  also  written  Li- 
eerie.)    An  animal. 

Fr.  Limerd ;  It  X uanrdo^  lueerta ;  Sp.  Lezario  ; 
I*.  Laeerta;  to  called  because  its  Umhs  resemble 
the  Sims  (lacerUu)  of  man 

LO,  int.    The  imperative  of  Look.   So  (adds 

Tooke)  th6  common  people  say  eorruptly, 

"  Lo*  you  there  now."—"  La'  you  there.*' 

Look, — see,  behold,  observe,  mark. 
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LOAD,  V.  s.  -ER.     To  lay  or  put  on,  to 

impose  (a  weight  or  burden) ;  to  put  in,  to 

take  in,  that  which  is  to  be  borne  or  carried, 

sc  the  cargo,  the  freight,  the  charge;  to 

burthen ;  to  oppress. 

A.  8.  Stad-on ;  D.  ft  Oer.  Lad-en;  Sw.  Ladda^ 
onerare;  IXm.  Ladder;  from  the  Go.  Log-fan^ 
A.  S.  Lecff-an,  ponere,  to  lay ;  ••  the  participle 
Lag  tdt  or  laj^d^  (diimiuing  the  sound  of  the  ^,) 
hecomei  lad  (a  broad)  or  load;  and  though  weight 
Is  BUbaud.  and  therefore  implied  la  the  word  load, 
yet  weighi  ii  not  load,  until  cmMe  impoHtuw^."— 
Tooke.    See  Laps.    Over-  Re-  Un- 

LOAF,  t.  Lorf  is, — a  raised  mass  of  bread, 

of  sugar,  &c. 

Ger.  Laib,  Mb ;  Sw.  Left  A.  8.  Hlaf,  {a  broad.) 
the  poMi  p.  of  Hlif-iaH,  to  raice ;  in  Mkso-Go. 
Hlaibt,  the  pott  p.  Ot  HMb-yen,  to  raise,  to  lift 
up;  after  tne  bread  or  Aroyttf  grain  hai  been 
wetted,  (by  which  It  becomes  dough,)  then  follows 
the  leaven,  by  which  It  becomes  loef,  (t  e.  raised. ; 
(See  Tooke.)  The  Ger.  Laib,  Mb,  shows  its  im- 
mediate descent  from  the  Mmo-Go..  and  the  Sw. 
Lef  from  A.  8. 

LOAM,  #.  V.  -T.     App.  t©  a  species  of— 

Earth  of  an  adhesiTe  and  tenacious  quality. 

To  ham, — to  cover  with  such  eartn. 

A.  8.  Lam;  D.  Loom,  tern  madida,  hitea;  from 

A.  8.  Lim-an,  ge4iman.  conglutinsre.  oounectere, 

to  stick  or  bind  together. 

LOAN,  ».     That  which,  any  thing  which, 
is  2^11/. 


LOC 


how 


Go.  Xfltm;  A. 8.  X«i»;  D.  Loont  Get.  Lon; 
Sw.Xmm;  Dan.  Laon.  The  past  p.  of  A.  S.  v. 
Slan-an,  lan-on,  to  lone  or  lend.    See  Lbvd. 

LOATHE,  V.     To  hate,  to  hold  or  keep 

Loath,  ad.     in,  to  look  at  with,  hatred,  de- 

-FUL.  testation,  or  abhorrence;    to 

-INO.  detest,  to  abhor;  to  feel  dis- 

-LY,  ad.  am.    gust,  dislike,  or  reluctance,  at 

-LINE88.        or  towards ;  to  be  backward  or 

-NESS.  unwilling. 

-SOME.  *  Uncertain  Aueton. 

-SOMELY.        A.  S.  LaiK-ian^  (a  broad,)  odio  ha- 

soMPNFsa.    ^^>  detestari,   teedere,  fiutldize, 

♦  to  hate,  to  detest,  to  loath.— .Som. 

~^'  D.  Leeden;  Ger.  L«idr€n  ;  Sw.X«d- 

at ;  perhapa  from  the  v.  Lat-ian,  to  let ;  to  pat 

hack.    WicUf  writes  Wlatitt,  and  Chaucer  Wlal- 

iomt;  i.  e.  Loathut,  and  LoaHuome, 

LOB,  i.  V.     Lob,  «.  looby,  as^  btbber,  ap- 
LooB-T         pear  to  be   merely  words   of 
-ILY.  consequential  usage,  from  the 

LUBB-ER.       o.  To  lob, — 
-ERLY.         To  drop  or  let  fall  or  depend 
-ARD,adL«.  (as  a  lap  or   la/opet)    inertly, 
whetlier  from  weariness  or  laziness;  and 
to  be  thus  applied  to — 

An  inert  or  inactive,  lazy  or  sluggish, 
heavy  or  lumpish,  dull  or  stupid,  person. 

LOBBY,  9.  A  covered  passage,  (pertain- 
ing to  an  interior  building.) 

In  Low  L.  Labium f  from  Ger.  Lauhe^  (a  /«a/,)  a 
place  eovered  or  shaded  by  foliage  or  leaves :  any 
coTered  place.  (Bee  WaOt.)  8k.  calls  it,— Porti- 
eos,  aeu  umbraculum  adium. 

LOBEi,  ».  Lobet  dufoye,  the  lobei  of  the 
liver; — from  the  Gr.  AoBos,  (Men.)  the 
lower  part  (of  the  ear,)  the  outer  part  (of 
the  liver;)  that  by  which  we  take  hold  (of 
the  ear,  &c.)  from  A.a^civ,  to  take.  Cot 
calls  it  the  lap,  or  lowest  part  of  the  ear, 
the  lappet  of  the  liver. — Also  the  lobes  of  a 
leaf,  seed,  &c. 

LOBSTER,*.    A  shell-fish. 

A.  8.  Loppeelre,  ioputi :  it  is  called  by  Chaucer 
simply  the  loppe ;  and  has  its  name  firom  the  v. 
To  leap:  the  teap  or  spring  of  the  lobeler  is  noted 
by  naturalists. 

LOCAL,  adj.  Local  is  an  ad.  which  we 
-ITY.  have  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 

-LY.  without  borrowing  the  s. 

Locate,  v.  Of  or  pertaining  to  place. 

-ION.  Fr.  ft  8p.  Loc^  I  It  -ale ;  L.  Localu, 

ttom  loetu,  a  place ;  potius  i  \ry-o/xa<,  quod  est 
eubOfJaeeo. — Fose,  A  S.  Liey-an,  log-ian.  See 
Look,  and  Plac£.    Ab-  Con-  Dis<  E-  Trans- 

LOCHE,  or  Lohoc,  s.  Fr.  Loch, — a  liquid 
confection  or  soft  medicine,  that's  not  to  be 
swallowed,  but  held  in  the  mouth  imtill  it 
have  melted,  and  so  past  by  degrees  down 
the  throat  Fr.  Lokoc, — an  electuary,  or 
medicine  more  liquid  than  an  electuary, 
appropriated  to  the  lungs  and  windpipe, 
and  to  be  licked,  and  let  down  the  throat 
by  leisure. — Cot.    See  Electuary. 

LOCK,  V.  s.  -ET.  To  close,  to  shut  in,  to 
fasten. 

A  lock, — that  which  closes  or  fastens, 
holds  tut,  encloses  or  confines. 
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In  A.  8.  Xoe,  the  regular  jmj/  p.  of  £fe-««,  ob- 
serare,  daudere,  to  shut,  to  close.  Go.  X«ft-a»; 
D.  Lupken,  lok^en;  Dan.  Lukker.  See  B1.0CK. 
Be-  En-  Un-  Up- 


LOCK,  s.  A  lock  of  hur, — ^perhaps  so 
much  as  was  closed  together,  tied  or  fas- 
tened into  one  part  or  portion. 

Dan. Lok;  Ger.  Lock;  A.  8.  Loea,  Iveea,  loceof, 
llocci,  tomenta,  lock*  of  wool  or  flocks,  of  some 
called  lueke';  also  lock*  of  hair.  foret4^. — Som. 
Etymologists  are  almost  unanimous  for  a  Greek 
origin,  but  diil^r  much  as  to  the  specific  word. 
See  I.OCK,  an/*.    Fore- 

LOCO-MOTION,  *.   -MOTIVE.      Motion 

from  place  to  place. 

L.  XocM,  a  place,  and  moUo,  fh>m  movere,  mo- 
turn,  to  move. 

LOCUST, «.    An  insect 

Loeustieal,  in  Byrom,  is  coined  for  the 

occasion. 

Fr.  La$t-gam$ie;  8p.  -gotta;  It  Sc  L.  Loeutta. 
Voss.  prefers  the  el^m.  of  Perottus;— ex  locus 
and  ueirn,  quod  tactu  multa  wol,  mortu  vero 
omnia  erodat 

LOCUTION,  t.  -ORY.    Speech ;  mode  or 

manner  of  speech. 

Fr.  &  8p.  Locution ;  L.  Loeutio,  fixon  /e^,  to 
speak ;  Gr.  Act-civ.  A1-  Cireum-  £-  Inter. — ^Pfth 
locutor.  Col-  Ob-loquy. 

LODE,  «.  Now  more  commonly  written 
-SMAN.  Load.       Lode    (in  Cornwall) 

-MANAGE.*  is  the  name  given  to  the 
-STAR.  vein,  that  leads  in  the  mine; 

-STONE.  or  the  leading  rein.  Lodeg^ 
num,  (A.  S.  Lad-man,  ductor,  dux,  a  leader 
or  guid^,]  a  pilot,  a  ringleader ;  I).  Ley  de- 
mon. Load-stone, — qd.  lapis-dnetotius,  a 
leading'tXone,  (Som. ;)  the  stone  that  leetds^ 
guides,  or  directs.  Loadstar, — D.  Leyd- 
sterre,  the  star  that  leads,  guides,  or  directs. 
6.  Douglas  calls  it  Lade-steme.  Lode^ 
manage  is  used  as  equivalent  to  pilotage ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Tyrw.  observes,  it  would  have 
been  more  English  to  have  said  todeaum- 
ship,  as  seamanship,  by  adding  an  English 
rather  than  a  French  term,  to  an  English 
word. — *  Chaucer. 

LODOE,  V.  s.  (Anciently  written  To  logge.) 
-MENT.  To  place  or  station,  to  lay  up  or 
-ER.  deposit,  to  put  up,  to  dispose,  to 
-ING.  repose ;  to  give  or  yield  a  place 
-ABLE.*  or  station,  dwelling,  resting,  or 
abiding  place ;  to  harbour,  to  shelter ;  to 
dwell,  abide,  or  reside, 
•^r  /.  Finett  (1656). 

Dan.  Logertr ;   A.  8.  Loggian,  ^Ptggiau,    to 
place,  to  lay  up,  to  put  up,  todispoce;  (Sou.) 
robsbly  formed  upon  A.  8.  X0cy-a«,  to  lie,  or  lay. 
^n- 


W. 


LOFT,  s.    A  loft,  s. — any  thinr,  (room, 
-Y.  floor,  &c)  ^fted,  raised^  or  ele- 

-ILY.      vatei 

-INE8S.  L<ifty, — raised,  elevated,  exalted; 
met — haughty,  proud,  sublime. 

8w.  &  Dan.  Loft.    From  the  v.  To  lift,  (qv.) 
Lofty,  met— nente  snblatas^— i5A. 


LOL 


LON 


LOO, «.  Any  tJiiiig  that  liM  or  is  iaid; 
-OATS.  inert,    motionless,    heavy, 

-OERHEAD.  lumpish. 

-GBaHEADBD.    Logger-keod, — a  head  hard, 
-MAK.  and  thick  as  a  log. — Sk» 

8k.— flrom  A.  8.  Zigff-<tn  /  D.  -««  ;  Oer.  Ll^ftm 
In  Unooloshire  (and  In  the  North  gen.  he  might 
have  added),  To  Ug,  because  It  U^g  or  lUt  un- 
moved. Tooke  relbn  to  the  same  Miarce.  Go. 
Lmfjfmm;  A.8.  £«es^ii,  to  lay.  Xeeyan  it  bat 
aaotaer  way  of  writing  Uggam, 

LOGIC,  9,  It  is  the  province  of  grammar 
-AL.  to  teach  the  etym.  and  manner 
-AU.T.  of  signification  of  words ;  and  of 
-lAW.  logiCf  to  teach  the  use  of  words  in 
general  reasoning: — It  will  thus  embrace 
science  and  art :  adence,  or  knowledge ; — 
and  ait,  or  power  or  skill  in  the  use  of 
knowledge,  (art  being  the  practical  use  of 
science,  or  principles  of  science.) 

Fr.  Lo^^qm  ;  It.  Sp.  9c  L.  Lngiea ;  Or.  AoyMti, 
ftom  Xof-or,  and  that  from  Mftwt  to  say,  to 
■peak. 

IX>GOORIPH,*«.  An  enigmatical  ques- 
tion,  a  puzsle,  a  riddle. 

*ir.  Jmuom,     Bp.  Hail. 

Or.  Aojott  speech,  and  fpi^ott  re/*,  a  net ;  and, 
cons.,  qiuBsUo  Bnlgmatica. 

LOGO-MACHY,  «.  A  dispute  about 
words ;  a  verbal  dispute,  or  contention. 

Ft.  Logowtaehie ;  It.  Sp.  St  L.  XoyoatoeiUa;  Or. 
AcjofiaiX^ti,  from  XoT-otf  speech,  and  tiaxit  fight 
or  ooatention. 

I«OGO-TH£T£,  #.  An  accountant:  in 
the  Roman  (Eastern)  Empire, — A  receiver 
of  the  finances. 

Or.  AoYo^TiiTy  XoYOff  *n^  ^TfiTi  from  rtBtoBai, 
to  put  or  place,  to  dispose,  to  settle. 

LfOGY,  Urm.  Or.  Aoy-jo,  from  Acy-cir, 
legere,  colligere,  seligere ;  also,  loqui :  to 
gather,  to  select :  to  discourse,  as — JtUko^ 
iagy  is  a  selection  of  flowers ;  Etymology,-^ 
the  true  (origin  of)  words;  Philology, — a 
love  of  spee^  or  speaking.  It  is  in  con- 
stant use  for  the  formation  of  scien^fic 
terms ;  of  the  more  ancient  and  unusual, 
Aitiology  (qv.)  is  an  instance.  Among 
modem  empiricisms  may  be  mentioned 
Craniology,  and  Phrenology, 

LOIN,  I.    Anciently  written  Lende, 

In  Anatomy. 

D.  ft  Oer.  £«mf-#,  -tn ;  Fr.  Lon-y«  ;  It.  Lon^giOt 
-Ms;  all  from  L.  LuwM,  says  8k.  In  A.  8.  Ltnd- 
ema,  perhns  from  A.  8. «.  ffUommu ;  Get.  Lem-tu, 
to  Imd,  nltl,  reelinarg,  lecnmbere,  quia  in  /«»• 
^orum  eztrema  reelinamu$  sedentes.— AforMa.  (in 
Wmek.)    Snr-  or  81r- 

LOITER,  0.  To  loiter,  is  to  later.  (See 
-BR,  a.  Late.)  To  be  or  cause  to  be 
-IMO.  slow  or  dilatory,  to  retard,  to 
delay ;  to  move,  to  act  slowly,  idly,  lazily ; 
to  pass  or  spend  the  time  idly,  lazily,  in- 
actively. 

LOLL,  9.  LiLL,  V.  To  loll  appears  to 
mean,  gen ,  to  hang  or  depend  upon,  to 
lean  upon  or  against ;  to  hang  from,  as  the 
tongue  from  the  mouth. 

Swift  (CantaU)  uses  the  word  lolloping, 
which  may  yet  be  heard  in  vulgar  speech. 
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To  lott  oat  one's  tongue,  i.  §.  exerere  llnguam, 
perhsns  from  D.  Leite,  Uiltktn  van  de  tongde^ 
pars  linguae  anterior,  to  thrust  forth  the  front 
part  of  the  tongue.— 5ifc. 

LOLLER,  9.  Lollardy, — the  doctrines  of 
-ARO.  Reformers,  called  LoUard9,  who 
-ARDT.  derived  .their  name  from  one 
Walter  Lolhard,  a  German,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1315.  (See  SpeL  and  Jun.) 
Kilian  suggests  a  different  origin;  but 
appears  to  stand  alone  in  his  opinion. 

LONDONER,  «.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  London.  Londonium,  (a  word  used,  and 
probably  invented,  by  Mr.  Pegge,) — the 
idiomatic  speech  of  Londonere. 

LONEyodL  From  akne,  that  is,  dU  one ; 
-LT.  one  being  aU, 

-LiMBss.       Solitary  or  single,  unaccom- 
-NEss.  panied,  deserted;  without  so- 

-soME.  ciety  or  company. 

-BOMBNE88. 

LONG,*  V.    Cons. — to  reach,  to  attain,  to 

appertain.     We  now  use  Be-long. 

*  Chaucer.    Gower.   Bible,  1651.   Speneer. 

A. 8.  Leng-ian;  Gei.  Lang-en;  D.  -ken,  pro- 
longare,  penrenire,  attingere  ;  to  Ungthtn,  to 
stretch  out  to  or  towards.    Be- 

LON6,  V.  ao.  To  lengthen,  to  stretch  or 
-ING.  reach  out  for,  (with  earnestness, 
-INOLT.  with  eagerness  ;)  and,  cons. — 
-LY.  to  desire  esgerly,  to  wish  for 
earnestly. 
A  long  on  me,  long  on  you,  are  equiva- 
lent to — produced  by  me,  produced  by  you. 
See  Along. 

A.B.  Lieng-ian ;  8w.  -ia;  Oer.  Langen.  The 
same  word  as  the  preceding,  diff.  app.  **  When 
we  consider  (Tooke)  that  we  express  a  moderate 
desire  fbr  any  thing,  by  saying  that  we  incliwe 
(L  e.  bend  ounelves)  to  it ;  will  it  surprise  us  that 
we  should  express  an  eager  desire  by  saying  that 
we  Inng^  i.  e.  make  longt  lengthen^  or  stretch  our- 
selves after  it,  for  it  f  especially  when  we  observe, 
that  after  the  v.  To  Inc/iM,  we  say  to  or  toward* ; 
but  after  the  e.  To  long,  we  must  use  either  the 
word  for  or  oftert  in  order  to  convey  our  mean- 
ing." Drvden  singularly  combines  the  literal  and 
metaphorical  usage: — "He  (the  fire)  wades  the 
streets,  and  straight  be  reaches  cross,  and  plays 
his  longing  flames  on  th'  other  side."— ^aaay 
Mirahitis. 

LONG,  ad,  an.    Extended,  produced ;   in 
-ANIMITT.     time  or  space :  met.— delayed, 
-jBVAL.         tardy,  tedious. 
-  jBYOUS.        Long,  i.  e.  extended,  is  opposed 
-EYITT.         to  ^lort,  i.  e.  shear'd  or  sner'd, 
-INQUITT.     cut  o£     See  Length. 
-souENBSS.  Long  is  much  used  pref. 
-WISE.  Long'Onindtyt — long,  (patience 

-i-MAMous.  or  endurance,)  of  mind,  long- 
-LATBRAi..    sufferance. 
-TVDE.  Long^etvoue, — long  aged ;  long- 

-TVDIN-AL.   lived. 

-ALLY.  Longi'WMnmu, — toi^-handed. 

-ALMBsa.       Lot^-lateral, — long-nded. 

Longneee  is  found  in  the  Sydney  State 
Papers;  and  Long9omene99  in  an  anony- 
mous History  of  Conformity,  1681. 

IX 


LOO 


JLOP 


Qo.Laggi  (pron.  Utna;)  A.S.  Lang,  Umgi  D. 
Langk,  lanck  ;  Ger.  &  Dui.  Zany;  Fr.  ft  Sw. 
Long;  It  Lungo;  Sp.  Luengo;  L.  Zon^fw.  Wach. 
derives  fh>m  tangen,  trahere ;  and  Tooke  asaeite 
long  or  long  to  be  the  pzeterperfect  of  the  A.  S. 
V.  Lemg-iati,  to  tong,  to  make  fofijir^  to  lengthen,  to 
stretch  out,  to  produce ;  and  that  no  other  deri- 
Tatlon  can  be  found  for  L.  Lojtgua.  Ob-  Over- 
Pro-  Pro-longate,  Re-longed. 

LOO,  V,  t,     A  game  at  cards. 

LOOBY.    See  Lob. 

LOOP,  or  LuFPy  V.  s,  D.  Loeven,  to  ply  to 
windward,  de  loef  hebbeny  to  sail  before  the 
wind,  (see  Lee,)  from  A.  S.  Hlif-ian,  to 
riae  or  raise.  The  Iw^  of  a  ship,  Sk.  says, 
is,  qd.  the  loftiest  part  of  the  ship,  pars 
navis  suprema. 

LOOK,  V.  8.  To  turn  or  direct  the  eye  or 
-ER.  sight,  the  visual  or  perceptive 
-INO.       powers  ;  lit  and  met — 

To  appear  or  seem,  or  cause  to  appear 
or  seem ;  to  have  or  take  the  appearance, 
the  aspect 

To  lock  (with  prepositions)  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  words  derived  from  the  com- 
pounds of  L.  Spectre  ;  e.  g. — 

A  looking  about, — circumspection,  vigi- 
lance. 

To  look  out  for, — ^to  expect 

To  look  at  or  into, — to  inspect;  and, 
thus,  to  examine,  to  search  into,  to  inves- 
tigate. 

A  look  or  looking,  forward, — ^prospect;. 

backward, — ^retrospect 

A.  S.  Loe-ian ;  D.  Luehten ;  Ger.  Lua-en  ;  to  see, 
to  be  or  cause  to  be  an  object  of  sight;  to  view. 
Mis-  Over-  Out-  Pre- 

LOOM,  V.  -INO.     (A.  S.  Log^iaHf  ponere, 

/o-care,)  to  lay,  to  place,  sc  before  the  eye, 

the  sight 

The  looming  of  a  ship, — the  external  form 

or  appearance  of  a  snip ;  as  we  say,  She 

looms  a  great  sail,  or  she  looms  but  sxnall, — 

she  appears  a  large  or  a  small  ship. 

From  A.  S.  Leoman,  {ge-leoman,  whence  gleam,) 
Imeere,  to  shine ;  a  word  (8k.  adds)  truly  elegant. 

LOOM,  s.  -ED.  In  A.  S.  LomOf  ge-loma  ; 
D.  AUum,  alem,  utensllia,  supellex, — ^uten- 
sils, things  of  frequent  and  necessary  use. 
Hence  Som.  adds, — the  heir-hme  of  law- 
yers, pro  supellectile  hereditarit.  Ray 
tells  us  that  in  Cheshire, — A  loom  is  an 
instrument  or  tool  in  general.  Also,  any 
utensil,  as  a  tub,  &c.  Paribusque  accingitur 
armis,  is  rendered  by  Douglas, — "  With 
lume  in  hand  fast  wirkand  like  the  laif  ;'* 
(working  like  the  rest)  May  it  not  be 
from  A.S.  Hleom,  (for  so  Urn  was  also 
written,)  that  which  pertains  or  belongs 
to?  (See  Limb.)  lliua  heir-loom, — iM 
which  appertains,  an  appurtenance  to, 
the  inheritance ;  brew-i»m««,  milk-lumM, 
wark-Joom,  utensils  or  instruments  apper- 
taining or  appropriate  to  brewing,  milking, 
working;  snd  then  specifically  app.  to  a 
particular  frame  or  machine. 
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LOON.    See  in  v.  Low. 

LOOP,  V.  s,  A  loop,  or  loophole,  is  app.  to 
-HOLE.  the  hole  left  by  the  involution 
-HOLED.  of  the  loop  ;  to  holes  of  a  simi^ 
lar  form  or  construction  ;  to  holes  in 
battlements  or  towers ;  to  holes  for  escape 
or  evasion. 
Probably,  aa  Sk.   snggests,  from  B.  Loopen, 

«  {A.  8.  ir/tfopan,)  currere,  to  run ;  so  called  becaoae 
It  is  easily  removed  or  slipt  off  flrom  that  which  it 
binds  or  ftstens : — a  running  knot  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  same  kind.    Over-  Un- 

LOORD,  «.  LouRDEN.    Loord,  LurdmMt — 

Lazy,  slothful,  worthless.    A  low,  debased, 

desraded,  worthless  person. 

The  Sc.  writers  use  Lurdanery,  which  is 

also  preserved  by  Holinshed,   (Scotland, 

Malcolme.) — See  Jamiesotu 

"  Lourdaine;  because  the  Danes  when  they 
sometime  domineered  over  the  Englishmen, 
would  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  i^ford, 
which  is  now  lordj  the  people  in  scorn  did  call 
them  tour  danet,  instead  of  tortf ,  or  rather  laford 
done,  lour  being  as  much  to  say  In  our  ancient 
language,  as  ignavus  in  liat.  to  wit,  lither,  cow- 
ardly, or  sluggish.** — Ventegon.  Jamfeson,  who 
notices  the  antiquity  of  the  etym.  of  Vent^aa, 
refers  the  word  Immediately  to  Fr.  Lourdin,  and 
that  to  D.  Luguerdf  piger,  desidlosos,  {gnaws 
homo,  or  fo<r,  loerd^  which  have  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  to  the  latter  of  which  Kilian  traces  Fr. 
Lourd.  Loord,  lourd-en,  are  perhaps  lom-er-ed, 
lowerd,  lowr'd,  lourd,  lourd-en;  and  thus  fhim  the 
same  source  and  of  equivalent  meaning  with 
loum  and  lowt^  (qv.)  It  probably  owes  its  length- 
ened term,  tn  into  ane,  tnm.  Verstegan's  tradi- 
tionary etym.    See  Loan, «. 

LOOS,  V.  LosED.  To  praise,  to  celebrate, 
to  confer  fame  or  renown  upon. 

Loo*  or  lot  (Tooke)  is  evidently  the  poti  p.  of 
the  V.  HUa^n,  eelebrare,  to  oeMmte;  aa  ktma 
also  is :— he  has  produced  eight  isstaiiccs  of  the 
«.,  and  one  of  the  past  p.  toted,  flrom  Cbauoar. 

LOOSE,  V.  s.  ad.  av.  To  free  from  its  hold 
-LY.  or  fastening ;  to  untie,  to  unbind, 

-EN,  o.  to  remit,  to  dismiss ;  to  relax,  to 
-NESS.  separate  or  sever,  to  take  away ; 
-ENiNG.  to  separate  or  sever,  (from  a  close 
or  connected  state  or  condition,)  to  un- 
close; to  disconnect,  to  disengage.  And 
thus,  hose,  the  ad,  is  opposed  to — ^fixed  or 
fastened,  tied  or  tight ;  bound  or  obliged  : 
met — close,  connected,  or  adhering ;  con- 
fined, or  defined,  or  definite ;  restricted  or 
restrained. 

The  expression  in  Shak.  (Love's  L  L.) 
— "  at  his  very  loose,"  Mr.  Steevens  ex- 
plains, "  at  his  moment  of  parting,  t.  e,  of 
his  getting  loose  or  away  fih>m  us."  See 
To  Lose,  or  Lebse  ;  the  same  word,  some- 
what die  app.     See  also  Less. 

Go.  Liutani  A.  8.£y«im;  D.  fr  Ger.  L9ee»i 
8w.  Leota;  Dan.  £9cr;  amitt«re,  dimlttne,  to 
dismiss,  or  let  go.    En-  Out-  Un- 

LOP,  V.  s,  -INO.  To  hew  or  cut  off  (boug^ 
or  branches ;)  gen. — to  cut  off 

This  word  does  not  appear  to  be  of  very  andant 
use  in  the  language.  To  lop  the  bough  Lb  laa.  x. 
93,  is  in  preceding  translations,  to  c»l  Dnytos 
and  Spenser  are  ^  most  remote  authorities  that 
have  occurred.  Mins.  derives  it  fhnn  D.  £e«f  •' 
Ger.  Laub,  front,  qd.  ramo*  ampataxe ;   In  It. 


LOR 
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JMrascAtr,— "  to  Im  or  cot  off  boughs ;  to  bare 
or  deprive  of  branches." — Cpf.  Thus,  frondator 
b  in  Lat — a  loppsr  of  trees,  distinguished  by 
Ovid  ttcm  jmlo/or,— a  pruntr. 

LOPB.    See  Lobster. 

LOPE,  i.  e.  Leapt,    Inter- 

LOQUACIOUS,  a<i  -city.     Talkative; 

iree  of  speech ;  too  free  of  speech ;  Ml  of 

chatter ;  chattering.    See  Locution. 

Fr.  Loqmaci-44;  It.  -tit ;  Sp.  -dadt  L.  Loquacitas, 
firom  loquit  to  speak,  to  talk. 

LORD,  0.  «.  Lord  is  a  general  name  for 
-INO.  one  high-bom,  or  of  high  rank, 

-LiKO.         and,  cons.,  of  high  authority; 
-LT,  <u2.av.  a  superior,  a  master. 
-LiNBss.      To  lord, — to  be  or  become,  to 
•SHIP.  act  as  lord,  i.  e.  as  superior  or 

master ;  as  sovereign ;  to  use  or  abuse  the 
authoritj  or  power  of  a  superior ;  to  domi- 
neer. 

A.S.  HIaf-ord,  afterwards  iowred^  (says  8k.) 
from  Ai^/t  bread,  and  ford  fbr  qford,  to  tupply, 
because  a  lord  supplies  many  with  bread.  Jun. 
dislikes  this  agordy  knowing  no  such  word  in  the 
A.  S.,  and  pronounced  klaj-ord  to  be  composed  of 
hi^f,  panis,  bread,  (see  Loav,)  and  orcf,  mltium, 
origo ;  source,  origin.  Tooke  composes  the  word 
oT  the  same  parts,  but  gives  to  Maf  its  literal 
meaning,  raised  or  tgalted,  as  the  past  p.  of  htif- 
saa,  to  nise  :—L«rd,  therefore,  means  hi^h-bom, 
or  of  an  exalted  origin;  hlaf,  raised  or  exalted; 
and  ord,  ortus,  source,  origin,  birth.  (See  Ladt, 
Oa,  and  Oan.)  Verstegan  yrrites  copiously  and 
curiously  upon  this  word,  and  upon  Ladp.-^Sce 
his  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  10.  Un- 

LORD,  t.  A  hump-backed  person  is  so 
nick-named. 

It  Lord;  Sp.  Loud ;  Tt.  Lourd ;  Low  L.  Lurdut. 
stolSdtu.  Lordieare,—4ono  ineurvate  incedere, 
to  walk  with  the  back  bent ;  Itom  Gr.  Aopdot, 
<«c«fTM.--8ee  Du  Camfe.  Bochart  thinks  it  is 
Eag.  Lordi  aw-  contemptuously,  and  that  the 
usage  arose  in  the  wars  between  the  Fr.  and  Eng. 
— See  Men,    And  see  Looan. 

LORE,*  V,  LoRN.t  We  now  use  forhm, 
(qy.)  i  e.  utterly  lost,  deserted,  forsaken, 
destitute,  solitary. 

*Gow€r,  Spenser,     ^Chaucer. 

A.  8.  Xtfor-an,  paat  p.  Lor-^n,  to  lose.    For- 

LOREL,  or  Losel,  s.  Loselrt.  A  lotel 
is  one  that  hath  lost,  neglected,  or  cast  off 
his  owne  good,  and  welfiire,  and  so  is  be- 
come lewd,  and  careless  of  credit  and 
honesty. — Verstegan, 

Lwl^  from  A  S.  Leor-en,  past  p.  Lor-en^  to 
lose ;  and  Lo»^l,  from  A.  8.  Leot-on,  /o«-tow,  alio 
-.-to  lose.  Chaucer  renders  porditUtimus,  lorel. 
It  is  well  explained  by  Verstegan. 

LORICATE,  r.  -ION.  To  cover  or  pro- 
tect, (as  with  a  breastplate.) 

H  Lorieare  ;  propria  loriea  est  tegimea  de  corio, 
tanquam  de  toro  factum ;  a  covering  of  leather, 
Clbr  the  bctast,  and  thus— a  breastplate.) 

LORIMER,  s.  A  maker  of  bits  for  bridles 
of  horses,  and  such  like  as  spurs  and  small 
iron  work. — Mhu, 

Fr.  LorwUtr,  a  worker  in  small  iron ;  k  lorh 
conflciendls. 
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LOSE,  9.   Anciently  also  written  To  leese; 
-ABLE,   and  see  Less,  and  To  Loose. 
-EK.       Opposed  to — to  keep,   retain,  or 
-iNG.      preserve.    To  dismiss,  to  separate. 

Loss.  part  or  depart  from ;  to  give  up,  to 
-FUL.  quit,  to  resign,  relinquish,  or  aoan- 
-LEss.  don,  the  hold,  property,  or  posses- 
sion of;  to  dispossess,  deprive,  to  diminish, 
to  waste,  to  ruin,  to  destroy. 

Opposed  to— to  gain  or  obtain  : — to  miss 
the  possession  or  acquisition.     For-  Un- 

LO-SENGE,  or  -zenob,  *.  Tyrw.  says, — 
"  A  quadrilateral  figure  of  equal  sides  but 
unequal  angles,  in  which  the  arms  of  women 
are  usually  painted.'' — Eom.  of  the  Rose, 
"Losynges  seems  to  signify  smidl  figures  of 
the  same  form  in  the  fretwork  of  a  crown." 
~~Hottse  of  Fame, 

Fr.  Loxtnae.  Men.  writes  largely  upon  this 
word ;  mentioning  among  others  the  etym.  pro- 
posed by  Seal,  and  selected  by  Sk. — k  voce  lau- 
renge,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of 
the  latartUt  which  has  the  figure  of  a  rhombus. 

LOSENGERE,*  ».  -t.    A  flatterer,  be- 
guiler,  deceiver. — Cot, 
*Chaucer,   HoUnshed, 
Fr.  LosenffUr  ;  II  LUonjero.    See  Lxasxko. 

LOT,  «.  V,  -TERY.  Lot, — ^that  which, — cir- 
cumstance or  event,  part  or  portion,  chance 
or  fortune, — which  is  covered,  concealed, 
unknown. 

Lot  is  also  app.  to  any  thing  which  is 
used  (see  Clerot)  to  decide  or  determine, 
or  bring  to  light  or  disclose,  the  lot  or 
thing  (yet)  unknown. 

Lot-teller, — a  teller  of  covered  or  hidiien 
things. 

To  lot,  or  allot,  (qv.)— to  give  by  lot,  to 
grant  or  distribute  by  lot ;  and  then,  gen. 
to  give,  grant,  distribute,  or  apportion. 
And  the  s, — Portion  or  share. 

A  8.  Hleot-an,  sortiri,  to  cast  loU  ;  D.  Lot-«n, 
loot-en;  8w.  Lotto;  Go.  Hlaute;  A.  8.  HM; 
G«r.  Lot;  D.  &  Fr.  Lot;  8w.  LoU;  Dan.  Lod  ; 
It.  LoUo,  Tooke  considers  A.  8.  HM  to  be  the 
regular  past  tense  and  past  p.  of  Httdan,  tegere, 
opcrire,  to  cover;  and  that  it  means  something 
covered  or  hidden.  Upon  this  past  p.  then,  A.  8. 
JETfoo^n,  sortiri,  must  have  been  formed.  SeeLio. 

LOTION,  <.     A  wash,  —  gen.  app.  to  a 

medicated  wash. 

L.  Lotio,  firom  latum,  past  p.  oi  laoare,  to  wash. 
Col- 

LOUD,  or  Lowi>.    See  the  v.  To  Low. 

LOVE,  V,  s.  To  prefer,  to  desire,  as  an 
-LESS.  object  of  possession  or  enjoy- 

-LY,  ad,  an,  ment ;  to  delight  in,  to  be 
-LILY.  pleased  or  gratified  with,  to 
-LINE88.  take  pleasure  or  gratification 
-ER.  in,  delight  in. 

-INO.  Love,  the  «.  is  app.  emph.  to 

-iNGLY.       the  passion  between  the  sexes. 
-INONESS.    Lover  is,  by  old  writers,  app.  as 
-ABLE.*      friend— 'hj  male  to  male. 
-80ME.t       Love  is  much  used — preC 
-ERfiD.t        *Wict^,     ^Chaucer.     XShak, 

Love'locks,'-\ockA  (of  hair)  to  set  ofiTtlio 
beauty  i  the  loveliness. 
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A.  S.  Luf-ian  ;  D.  Li€-vtn  ;  Ger.  -heWf  amare, 
dilfgere.  Wach.  derives  finom  <ie6,  bonnm,  because 
eveiy  one  desires  thatwhidi  Is  good :  lUb^  it  is  more 
probable,  is  from  U«b-*n,  grateful,  and  therelbre 
good.  It  may  at  least  admit  a  conjecture  that 
A.  S.  Lvfiattt  to  /o««t  has  a  reason  for  its  applica- 
tion similar  to  that  of  L.  Di-tigtrtt  {Ugerg^  to 
gather,  to  take  up  or  out  (of  a  number),  to  choose, 
se.  one  in  preference  to  another,  to  prefor;)  and 
that  it  is  formed  upon  A.  S.  HUf-ian^  to  lift  or 
take  up,  to  pick  up,  to  select,  to  prefer.  Be- 
Over-  tJn- 

LOUKE,  «.  Sk.  tells  us,  is  said  to  be— ft 
fellow  receiver;  Jamieson,  (in  v.  Lucky t) 
thinks  Chaucer  used  the  word  as  equivalent 
to  a  tndL  Tyrw.  seems  to  suspect  it  has 
an  affinity  to  hukt  (qv.) 

LOUNGE,  V.  9,  -ER.  To  loiter  about  in- 
actively. 

We  owe  this  modem  usage  to  the  old  Eng. 
Lungi9^  (Fr.  Lomg-ia,  It  -one,  which  Men.  derives 
from  L.  Longu$t)  a  long^  lazy  loiterer. 

LOUSE,  V,  t.    An  insect   Lotuy,  (met) — 

-Y.         filthy,  mean. 

-INE88.  A. 8.  ft  8w.  Liu;  Qet,  Lam;  D.  Lmga; 
Dan.  Laute.  Wach.  suggests  the  v.  Liet-€»^  (to 
lose,)  perdere,  oomimpere,  as  Gr.  4>0eip,  from 
^ttp-€tvt  perdere^  eorrumpertt  eive  quia  est  animal 
perniciosum,  et  luis  instar  serpens,  sive  quia  cor- 
rumpit  et  ex  corruptione  nascitur. 

LOUVRE,  «.  An  open  place  (to  let  in  or 
out  any  thing). 

A  hver  f  Mins.)  or  tunnel  on  the  top  of  the  house, 
ftrom  R".  l/ouvertt  that  is,  apertus,  a  place  open  to 
let  out  the  smoke. 

LOW,  V.  ad.  av.     Low,  the  ad,  is,  —  laid, 
-ER,  or         recumbent ;    fallen,  prostrate. 
Lour,  v,         cast  down,  dejected,  sunk,  de- 
Low-ERINO.  pressed;  (met) humble, meek, 
-ERINGLT.    submissive ;  dejected,  depress- 
-LT.  ed,    degraded,    debased,    de- 

-LiHOOD.      meaned. 

-LINE88.       To  Uwer, — ^to  humble  or  hu- 

-NE88.  miliate  ;  to  stoop,  to  depress,  to 

LowN,  or      sink,  to  cast  down  or  deject,  to 

Loon.  degrade,  to  debase,  to  demean ; 

LowT,"  or       to  lower  or  lour,  (as  the  sky,) 

Lour,  0.  t,     cons,  to  overcloud,  to  darken ; 

-INO.  (as  the  countenance,)  to  draw 

-ISH.  down  or  contract  die  brow  or 

forehead ;  to  look  sullen  or  gloomy,  to  frown. 

Lcwn,  latent, — ^a  low-en,  lowed,  person ;  a 

person  of  low  rank  or  manners — low  or 

mean  understanding.    To  lowt, — to  be  or 

cause  to  be  lowed;  to  humble,  to  depress. 

Sc.  Louehing, — bowing  down,  ^^^.— 
Jantiesotu 

D.  Leegh  ;  Dan.  Lam;  Sw.  Lag.  8k.  derives 
fh>m  D.  Leegh,  humills ;  Utj^ken,  demittere ;  and 
this  from  the  r.  Liggen,  to  lay.  And  Tooke  is  of 
opinion  that  Um  (in  D.  Loop)  is  the  pa$t  p.  of  A.  8. 
Lic-gan^  jaeere,  cubare,  to  lay  or  lie ;  that  the  v.  to 
Urn,  or  to  make  totv,  is,  according  to  common  cus- 
s>m,  formed  of  this  jmmI  p.;  that  the  paH  p.  of  this 
«.  to  <o V,  is  indifferendy  either  low-eut  low'n,  /own, 
or  kmed,  lovfd,  Umt:  that  again  of  this  pi.  lowf, 
we  have  made  another  e.  via.  To  lowi^  to  do,  or  to 
bear  one's  self,  as  the  /owed  person,  i.  e.  the  Unet, 
does.  Som. — in  v.  Hleare,  (see  Laaa,)  observes, 
that  in  D.  B»-loer«n  is  to  look  with  the  brow  or 
forehead  drawn  down,  and  that  lotren  is  to  con< 
tract  the  forehead,  to  frown ;  with  us,  to  lovre. 
And  T.  H.  (in  Sk.)  that  to  lower  is — flrontem  de- 
mittere, to  deprtsi  the  forehead.    Be-  Over- 
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LOW,  9.  t.  To  low, — to  make  the  noise  of 
-INO.     kine;    and,  loud,  sounding  to  tiie 

Loud,  ear  as  the  noise  of  kine;  as  clearly, 
-LT.  strongly,  clamorously :  it  is  op^ 
-NE88.  posed  to  low,  humilis.  "Like  to 
the  sound  the  roring  bull  forth  loowesj" — 
Surrey.  Firgile. 

A.  8.  Jfflow-M»,  hUw-mm ;  D.  L&e^en ;  Gcr. 
Lughen,  mugire,  to  km  or  beltoto.  Of  Lowd,  sac 
says,  melius,  loud,  from  A.  8.  Htud, — not  per- 
ceiving, says  Tooke,  that  hlud  it  the  pott  p.  of 
htowam,  {hlow-  or  hloo-od,  kUn/d,  klmd,)  and  faml, 
as  it  ynM  frameriy  written,  Is  lofoed,  lot^d,  Umd, 
or  as  now  written,  loud, 

LOW,  v.    See  Lew. 

LOWABLE,*  i.  e.  Allowable. 
*Byr(h  qf  Mankynd,  {155%) 

LOYAL,  odL  Faithful  to  the  faim,  to  aOe- 
-IST.  ffiance ; — gen.  iaithfuL 
-LY.  Fr.  Leal,  logal ;  leau*i,  logaulti ;  It 
.y  LeaJe;  8p.  Leal;  fromFr.  Log,  the/ov; 
qd.  says  Sk.  LegalU,  i.  e.  bound  or  at- 
-NE88.  tached  by  Uno^  m  according  to  law,  oat 
who  religiously  observes  that  fidelity,  which  etc- 
cording  to  ike  law§  he  owes  to  his  prince.    Dfs- 

LUBBER.    See  Lob. 

LUBRIC,*adL  Slippery  or  sliding;  sliding, 

-ATE,  0.       gliding  smoothly ;    inconstant, 

-ATOR.        unsteidy,  incontinent 

-ITT.  Lubricity  is  used  met     Luhri- 

-ous.  cate,  &c  are  chiefly  found  In 

-AL.t  Physics. 

-FICATION.  *Crashaw.     ^B,  Jonson. 

-FACTION.  Fr.  LuM-que,  -eiti;  It  -w,  -^Ua; 
Sp.  -€0,  -cidad;  L.  LuJbricna,  from  lahi,  to  sUpi. 
— Fam. 

LUCENT,*  ad.  Light,  enlightening,  ahln- 
-ID.  ing,  bright,  brilliant,  splendid. 

-IDITT.        Lucid,  (met) — clear,  uncloud- 
-IDNE88.      ed  ;   having  Uie  mind  or  under* 
-IF-EROUS.  standing  clear  and  unclouded. 
-BROU8LT.  *B.  Jonton.    Milton. 

~'^«  Fr.  Lue-ide;  It  -ido,  -enle;  Sp.  -idm, 

-FORM.  •4ente;  L.  Lucidus.  Lmc^ent,  p.p. 
ottucere,  to  shine,  to  enlighten;  whence  Xwc,  i.«. 
Lue-B ;  but  by  Yoss.  derived, — Gr.  Aro  rnv  X«ai|r» 
the  ujfhl  of  dawn.  The  sun  had  anciently  cIm 
name  of  Avkov,  which  Lennep  derives  from  XMnr, 
solvere,  aperire.  8ee  Ltoht.  Di-  £>laeidate. 
Pel-lucid.    Re-  Trans-lucent 

LUCK,  s.  Luck  is  simply^A  catdi*  a 
-T.  seizure ;  thus,  the  haul  or  drag  of 

-ILT.  the  fisherman  would  be  hia  hek, 
-iNEss.  as  many  fish  as  he  would  catch  or 
-LESS,  take: — hap;  fortune,  chance,  or 
accident 
Lucky,  ad. — is  usually  app.  when  tlie 
fortune  is  good ;  favourable,  propitiottt. 

T>,Luek,gelMek;  Ger.  Gluek;  Sw.Xfeiw;  Daik 
Lgkke.  From  Gr.  hayxa»ei¥,  sortiri,  or  Gr.  rXmn^ 
dulee.—Casaubon ;  Jun.  Prom  Ger.  OMekem,  to 
please.— ITadt  The  Go.  Liudan,  ereacere,  s»- 
pears  to  satisfy  Ihre ;  (luedith,  inoeedt  he  flnos 
in  Mark  iv.  X7.)  Tooke  is  more  decisive  aikl 
satlsftctory.  "  Luek  (good  or  bad)  Is  the  past 
tense  and  past  p.  of  the  A.S.  X«e^-«»i  liwfM^ 
Ueeceam,  prehendere,  apprehendere,  to  catch;  waA 
means  (something,  any  thing)  eamgkL  Inettait 
of  saying  that  a  poson  has  had  good  tmtk,  Itia 
not  uneommon  to  say,  he  has  had  a  good  cokAJ* 
Un- 
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LUCRE,  I.  App.  to— Gain,  acquisition, 
-CRATiYE.  profit,  emolument,  or  advan- 
-CROU8,*  tage. — *Cooper,    ^Boyle, 

.CRIFBa-OU8.t  ^  LueratHve,  -if;  It  ft  Sp.  X«- 
-OUSNBSS.t  ero,-<rativo ;  L.  Lnerum,  eftfbrmi 
A  /Mlmn,  qoA  4  lavatvm  est  lavacrum. — Fou. 

LUCUBRATION,  f.  -ort.    Meditation, 

reflections,  study. 

Y       I»  LueubraUot  ftom.  Lneubr-aret  -a/tim;   to  do 
^    anj  thing,  to  study  by  the  li^i  (luce)  of  a  lamp. 
^     The  trord  is  app.  gen.  without  reference  to  time, 

>  LUCULENT,  ad.    Enlightened,  bright, 

^     dear,  (fuU  of  light) 

I*.  Luevlenhu;  propria  dieitur  Imeulentme  focus, 
ant  eaminiu ;  quasi  luce  plenus ;  sed  ^era^opM«t 
ad  orationem  et  alia  tranalbrtur. — Fose. 

LUDICROUS,  ad.  Playful,  sportive, 
>CROvsLY.      and,  cons,  laughable  or  ridi- 

-CROUBNESS.     CUloUB. 

-ncATioM.*    Ludjfication, — ^play(ulnes8,(in 

*FicATORT.t    mockety  or  beguiling ;)  and, 

cons,  trifling,  mockery,  deception. 

'Baker.    ^Barrow. 

Ft.  Ludirere,  'AeaMre;  It  -J^wt^  -Jkazione; 
L.  Zmdieer,  vel  Indiertu,  horn  Lud-eret  to  sport 
or  play. 

LUFF.    See  Loop. 

LUG,  9.  s.  -GAGE.    To  lug,  is — ^to  pull  or 

drag;   Luggage ,  that  which  is  pulled  or 

dragged  (heavily)  along ;  and,  cons,  heavy, 

cumbrous  baggage,  or  package. 

Ascham  applies  the  name  to  a  strong, 

heavy  bow.     And  Lugger  is  a  vessel  sailing 

heavily,  draggingly  along. 

A.S.  Qe4uggkuh  vellere,  to  pull,  pluck,  or  lugge. 
Some  of  our  countrymen  at  this  day  call  the  ears 
iuf$e;  hence  with  us,  aurem  vellere,  to  pull  one 
fay  the  Ingge, — S<tm.  8w.  Xmoa,  crines  veUere. — 
Are,  Litge,  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scot- 
land, is  the  common  name  for  the  ears ;  and  in 
tho  former  it  is  a  common  punishment  to  pull 
them.  But  the  A.  S.  Ge-lugg-ian  is  probably  the 
A.S.  €h44Bec-tam,  oqwre,  arripere.  See  To  Pluck. 

LUGUBRIOUS, <ui.  As  the  Fr.— "Dole- 
fill,  mourning,  mournful,  sorrowful,  wail- 
ing, funeral" — Coi. 

FT.  It  ft  sp.  Lugmbres  L.  LugubrUt  ftosa.  Lug- 
ere,  to  mourn. 

LUKE -WARM,  ad.   -ness.      As  app. 

(met)— With  little  warmth;  cool ;  without 

fervour,  ardour,  or  zeal. 

A.S-  Wkee,  tepidus,  (£rom  WlaeAan,  to  warm,) 
tometimes  by  pleonasm  is  written  Wlwe^warm, 
whence  our  Luke-warm.—Ltfe.  And  Tooke  says, 
the  A.&  WkK  (our  Luke)  is  the  poet  p,  of  Wlae-iau, 
to  warm  or  make  warm :  and  Lem,  in  A.  S.  HUw, 
kUow,  Is  the  poet  p.  of  Hliw-an,  hUme-an,  (to  /otcr, 
qv.)  to  warm,  to  cherish:  to  tsy—luke- tn  lew- 
warm,  is  merely  saying,  •ronwHcarm;  he  asserts, 
however,  that  It  is  a  modem  pleonasm,  and  Lye 
produces  no  instance  of  ancient  usage. 

LULL,  9.  V.  -ART.  To  soothe,  to  com- 
pose (to  sleep,) — to  soothe,  to  assuage,  to 
oaJm. 

D.  LoUen.  iuUeUf  nmssare,  numeroo  non  verba 
caaera,  sonom  imitari.— JCtftoa.  Sw.  LuUm,  ca- 
Bow;  to  sing  In  a  manner  to  invite  children  to 
tl9m,^Ikre.  To  lull  may  be  the  same  word  as 
Loii;  dlildren  are  placed  MUue  upon  the  arms  or 
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lap  of  those  who  tuU  them  to  sleep;  and  who  ac- 
company their  song  luU  babg  tullabf,  with  a  gentle 
soothing  motion.  The  L.  Lailare,  firom  Gr.  AoXciv, 
had  the  same  usage,  and  is  considered  by  Yoss. 
to  be  formed  by  the  sound. 

LUMBER,  V.  s.  -iNo.  App.  to — ^Articles 
of  furniture  not  in  use  or  onlerly  arrange- 
ment, thrown  together  in  a  /an»p,  cumber- 
some and  bulky. 

To  lumber, — ^to  move  hanjAshly,  clumsily, 
or  heavily  along ;  to  put  together  or  aaide 
as  lumber,  in  lumps,  heaps,  or  masses. 

Probably  formed  firom  the  v.  To  lump.  Sk.  says, 
supellex  villor.  A.  S.  CMoma.  Supellex  simpli- 
dter. 

LUMINC,  V.  Lumuary, — that  which  en* 
-ART.  lightens  or  gives  light  to,  which 

-ous.  makes  clear  or  bright ;  a  light : — 

-ousNBSS.  (met)  that  which  gives  light  to 
the  understanding ;  one  who  shows  or  mani- 
fests brilliant  powers  of  mind. 

Fr.  Lumin-<tire;  It  -ari  ;  Sp.  -oriae;  L.  Luvten, 
Todke  derives  L.  firom  A.S.  Leomauu  /toanaa,  to  farra^ 
diate,  to  glitter,  to  shine.     En-  In-  (lU)  Be-lume. 

LUMP,  V.  9.  To  put  together  in  one  mass ; 
-ISH.  to  take  in  one  collected  body; 

-ISHMBSS.   to  amass. 

-T.  Lumpiih,  —  massive,    bulky, 

heavy,  dulL 
Also  written  as  the  D.  Xomjw;  perhaps  firom 
A.S.  Lim-an,  ge-limam,  connectere,  conglutinare ; 
to  bind  or  fosten  together,  sc.  in  one  mass ;  (or  to 
glue  or  Join  together.— ^om.)    See  Lims. 

LUNACY,  M.  -TIC,  ad.  t.  App.  gen.  to— 
Madness,  insanity  of  mind. 

Lunes  (acts  of  lunacy)  occurs  four  times 
in  Shak. ;  but  has  not  been  met  with  else- 
where. 

Fr.  Lunati-que;  It.  &  Sp.  -co;  L.  Lunaiieue, 
firom  Luna,  as  the  Gr.  ZeXnwoicM,  firom  veXnvn ; 
because  the  disorder  under  which  they  labour,  in- 
creases or  decreases— pro  ratione  lunm. — Faee. 

LUNAR,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon ; 
of  a  moon-like  form,  or  form  or 
phase  similar  to  that  of  the  moon. 
Fr.  Lun-aire;  It.  -are;  Sp.  -ar;  L. 
LunuriMt  firom  Luna,  the  moon.  Luua, 
(quasi  luHna  k  lueendo,)  quod  sola 
noctu  lueet.  —  Far.. lib.  iv.  See  Foee. 
Inter-  Sub-  Super-  Trans- 


-ARY. 

-ATED. 

-ATION. 

-ET. 


LUNCH,  *.  -EON.  A  hunch  (qv.)  of  bread, 
a  lunch  of  bread — appear  to  be  the  same  {^f^tJjfii) 

thing.  d^JL  jdml  ^*< 

As  app.  to  the  refreshment  between  break-  ^T*  7****  T^ 
fast  and  dinner,  lumchteim  seems  to  be  cor-  ^^^^♦•^  *^^ 
ruptly  used  for  nuincheon,  L  e.  nwmehun,  the    H  m  CCacf^  , 
refreshment  taken  at  noon,  when  labourers         9W^ 
desist  from  work,  to  shun  die  heat 

Mins.  derives  from  Sp.  "  Lonia,  a  long  piece,  a 
slice,  a  sliver,  a  good  cxX."—Delplno. 

LUNGE,  or  Lonoe,  t.  Is  perhaps  as  Sp. 
Zofi/a,  a  long  slice,  a  good  cut 

LUNGIS,  ».  This  word  is  in  Baret,  Cot 
(in  V.  Longie,)  and  Sherwood.  Cot  among 
other  hard  names,  calls  him  —  One  that 
being  sent  on  an  errand  is  long  in  returning. 

LUNGS,*.  LuNOBD.  Of  the  body;  by 
which  the  breath  is  inhaled  and  exhaled: 


LUS 


LY 


% 


KWty 


app.  to  a  p«non  who  makes  good  use  of 

his  hmgt. 

A.  S.  Lungtna ;  D.Longhe;  Get.  Lunge;  Sw. 
Lung-or;  Dan.  -er.  It  bean  an  affinity,  tays 
Jun.  to  Gr.  SinguUire,  to  sob.  Wach.  derives, 
with  good  reason,  from  Lang-en,  trahere,  to  <<raw, 
quia  spiritum  attrahit,  because  the  breath  is  drawn 
through  them.    See  Lights. 

LURCH,  V.  i.  To  U€  or  cause  to  lie  in  wait 
-ES.         or  watch;  to  lie  in  concealment 

LuRKy  v.  To  lurcht  is  also  to  leave  in  the  lurch, 
-ER.  i.  e.  perhaps,  on  the  watch ;  when 
further  watch  was  useless,  when  the  game 
had  fled;  in  trouhle,  dsnger,  or  difficulty, 
to  help  ourselves  as  we  may ;  and  thiis,  fur- 
ther, to  escape,  when  others  do  or  can  not ; 
to  gain  or  win  what  or  when  others  do  not 
or  can  not ;  to  carry  off  the  prize. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lurk  and  Lnrth  are 
the  same  word,  varying  a  little  in  the  application. 
It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  its  origin. 
The  D.  Lo«ren,  Oer.  Laur-en^  Sw.  LurOj  are  ex- 
plained—insidiari,  oculis  auribusq.  insidlari,  limls 
oculis  insidiari ;  to  /m  in  wait  for,  to  lie  in  wait 
or  watch  with  eyes  and  ears,  with  eyes  askance : 
and  in  Sc.  To  iour«  is  to  lurk,  i.e.  to  lower  or 
crouch  down.  To  lurk,  or  fvrcA,  then,  Is  as  above 
explained. 

LURDANE.    See  Loord. 

LURE,  V. «.  -iNG.    To  induce  or  attract,  by 

some  temptation;   to  present,  to  ofl[br  or 

hold  out  temptations ;   to  attract,  to  tempt, 

to  entice. 

Fr.  Leurrer;  It.  Logorare;  D.  Loren,  Imren, 
The  Ger.  Luder,  D.  Loe^er,  -der,  is  the  bait  with 
which  birds  are  lured.  Wach.  Gesner,  and  Kilian 
derive  firom  Luden,  to  invite,  (the  Eng.  Lead.) 
8k.  prefers  A.8.  Be-Uew-an,  prodere,  to  betray,  to 
ensnare.    See  Allvsb.    A1- 

LURID,  ad.     Pale  to  excess,  ghostly  pale ; 

ghastly. 

L.  ZairttfWf'supra  modum  pallidus,  pale  to  an  ex- 
cess, k  hro,  i.  e.  crude,  corio,  a  raw  (i.  e.  undressed) 
hide. 

LURK.     See  Lurch. 

LUSCIOUS,  ad,  Lush,^ fan  of  juice, 
-NE8S.   swollen  with  juice;  juicy,  succu- 

Lush,     lent 

L%ucunu  is  used  as  equivalent  to — deli- 
cious to  an  excess  of  sweetness. 

Lye  suspects  LueeUnu  to  be  eorrupted  from  2)«- 
lidioiu.  ok. — that  it  is  more  probably  from  Fr. 
ZoMcAe,  vin  lousche,  thick  or  unsettled  wine; 
such  wines  being  of  exceeding  sweetness.  Lu»h, 
in  Shak.  Henley  asserts  to  mean,  "rank;"  and 
Malone,  "  Juicy,  succulent."  Golding,  (quoted  by 
the  latter,)  in  his  Ovid,  translates,  tuxget  et  inso- 
lida  est,  (sc.  herbs,) — luek  and  foggy  is  the  blade. 
Lutk  may  be  from  A.S.  Lew,  (qd.  LewWt,)  the 
paetp.  otHleow^nt  fbvere,  to  nourish;  and  thus 
mean,  nourished;  and,  cons,  tail  of  Juice,  &c. 
Over- 

LUSK,  V.  s.  To  indulge  in  idleness,  in 
-isH.  laziness ;  in  indolence,  in  inac- 

-ISHNESS.  tivity ;  to  be  or  remain, — idle  or 
lazy,  indolent,  or  inactive;  in  sensual  in- 
dulgences. 

Mins.  derives  from  Fr.  Latche,  desldiotus,  sloth- 
ftil.  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  D.  Lugteken ;  Ger. 
Lautcken,  latitare,  to  lurk.  It  may  be  the  same 
word  as  Lutk,  (qv.  in  v.  Lutcioue,)  cons,  app.— to 
nourish,  to  cherish. 
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LUSORY,*  ad,  -xous.t  Sportive,  plajfAU, 
gamesome. — *Bp,  Taylor.    ^Burton. 

L.  Ludere,  to  play  or  sport.  Ab-  Al-  Con-  De- 
£-  In-  Preclude.    Pro-lusion. 

LUST,  V.  s.  Gen.  To  wish,  to  desire,  to 
-FUL.  covet;  to  like,  to  love. 

-Y.  Lusty, — ^being,  or  causing  to  be 

-IHEAD,  or  full  of  desire ;  wilful,  and,  cona. 
-IHOOD.  licentious.  Desirable,  agree- 
-iLY.  able,    and,    cons,    handsome, 

-INES8.  healthy,  vigorous,  valiant ;  and, 
-LESS.  according  to  more  usual  modem 

application,  well  clothed  with  flesh. 
Lust  is  much  used  pre£ 
Go.  Lutton;  A.S.  Lutkm,  lyttoM;  D.  ft  Ger. 
Lneten,  eupere,  peteie,  deaidenre;  to  wJtli,  to 
desire,  to  covet.    See  To  List.    Over-  Un- 

LUSTRATE,».    To  purify.    Zti#<«,(L- 

-TRATiNo.   Lustrum) — app.  to  the  number 

-TRATiON.   of  years  (five)  from  one  Imtrmm 

-TRB.  or  lustration  to  another. 

-TRAL.         *Middleton, 

-TRICAL.*  Fr.  Lue-trer;  8p.  -trar;  It  ft  L. 
Luttrare,  to  purify,  from  Lue-re,  to  wash,  to  cleanae 
by  washing.    Col-  In-  Out-  Per- 

LUSTRE,  8.  Clearness  from  obscurity ; — 
-TROus.  brightness,  brilliancy;  conspicu- 
-TRING.    ousness. 

Lustring,   (It.  Lustriuo,  —  a  lustrous  or 

bright  silk,)  is  corruptly  called  Lutestring. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Lus-tre;  It.  -tro;  L.  Lueirmre,  hmn 

Lucre,  to  ptuify,  to  dear  away,  sc.  any  obseuii^. 

See  Lustra T£.    Un- 

LUTE,  s.  V.  -ARioua.*  To  cover  or  close 
down  with  clay ;  with  a  composition  tena- 
cious and  adhesive  as  clay. —  Grew. 

Fr.  Luter ;  It  Loiare ;  L,  Luktre;  to  cover  with 
mud  or  clay;  from  Lutum,  poet  p,  of  Luere,  to 
wash,  to  wet  Earth  welled  is  mud,  {luium.)  Ab- 
Ad-  Di*  E-  Inter-  Per-  (Pol-) 

LUTE,  s.    A  musical  instrument 

« ANIST.  pj.  jr^tt/;  It.  Liuto ;  Sp.  Laudi  D.  Lugfe; 
-1ST.  Ger.  Laut ;  Sw,  Lut€i.  Wach.  derivea 
from  the  Ger.  v.  Laut-^n,  sonare,  in  A.S.  Hlpd^u, 
the  past  p.  of  which  is  Slud,  or  Lud.  See  Low, 
Loud,    tln- 

LUX,  V.  **  When  two  bones,  which  heing 
-ATED.  naturally  united  make  up  a  joint, 
-ATION.  are  separated  from  each  other,  we 
call  it  a  luxation." — Wistman. 
Fr.  Lwc-ation,  -er,  to  looee,  or  put  out  of  JoSnt; 
also  to  be  out  of  Joint,  or  out  of  due  place ;  from 
Jj.Luxare. 

LUXURY,  s.      Looseness   wt  freedom, 

-i-ANT.  sc.  from  restraint;   exoberanee; 

-ANCE.  lavishness;   looseness  of  desire ; 

-ANCY.  lustfulness  ;    looseness   or  6^0' 

-ANTLY.  dom    of    indulgence ;    volaptu- 

-ATE,  V.  ousness ;    abundance,    copious- 

-ous.  ness. 

-ETY.*  Luxuriety, — is  a  wantonness  of 

-ous-LY.  *Stems. 

-NESS.  Ti.  Luxure ;  It.  Lusntrio  ;  Sp.  ft  L. 
Luxuries  from  Luxue,  and  that  from  Lnertf — 
Imxue  is  equivalent  to  diteolulu$,  and  lumuriee,  the 
vice  of  a  diseolute  mind.  Proioift  /new  et  <««»- 
rie#  significant  proflisamimpensam.  Xauniff  tksa 
means, — as  above.    In- 

LY,  term.  From  A.  S.  Lie, — Uke,  written 
by  old  authors, — Lick,  or  Liehe.    Affixed  to 


MAC 


MAC 


S9,  as  MadenUe, — maidenly  ;  to  denote  like' 
ness,  or  similarity,  or  resemblance ;  e.  g. 
Uke  a  maiden, — having  qualities  like  those 
of  a  maiden.  It  is  also  affixed  to  ada. ;  as, 
UumriouSf  —  liunirious/y  ;  and  sometimes 
blends  into  the  preceding  syllable,  as,  single, 
— (singleWy,)  singly. 

LYC ANTHROP Y,'  t.  "  A  frenzy  or 
melancholy,  which  caoseth  the  patient  (who 
thinks  he  is  turned  uw^,)  to  nee  alt  com> 
paoy,  and  hide  himself  in  dens  and  comers." 
^Cot.    *Bp.HalL 

Ft.  Lgeonikropie,  from  Gr.  Awcof,  a  wolf,  and 
a¥€pt9wot,  a  maui 

LYM,  ud.  So  written  by  Shak.  for  Lime- 
hounds 

LYMPH, «. -ATic,  a<2.  <.  Water;  a  watery 
liquor.  Lymphatic,  as  the  Fr.  Lymphatique, 
— watery ;  "  allayed  or  mixed  with  water  ; 


also, — mad,    furious,    bestraught ;    giddy, 
fantastical." 

Lymphatic  vessels, — vessels  which  convey 
to  the  circulating  organs  the  decayed  and 
useless  parts  of  the  body. 

Fr.  Lymph-e,  -atiqu* ;  L.  Ljfmpha,  which  Von. 
says  is  N^mpha,  aqus  fllia;  (n  changed  into  /.) 

L.  Lfmph-atus,  -atieut ;  credebant  enim  nvmpk- 
tu,  si  consptcerentlir,  furorem  immittere. — Pegtiu. 
See  Hor.  Od.  19,  lib.  ii.  LtfrnphatieiUt  quodaftKoei 
timeat.— /tjdontf.    See  Fou, 

LYNX,  s,  Ltncean.  Met — Keen-sighted : 

from  the  fabled  sharp  or  keen-sightedness 

of  the  animal,  the  Lynx. 

Sp.  Lync-e;  Fr.  -fc;  It  Linti;  L.  Lynx;  Or. 
Av7(,  BO  called  flrom  Xvcn,  light 

LYRE,  «.     A  musical  instrument 
-IC,  ad,    ^'  ^yr«  I  It  Lira;  Sp.  &  L.  Lyra  ;  Gr. 
-IC8         Avpo,  perhaps  (Voss.)  from  \v«iv,  «o^ 
00r#,  disnlvertf  quia  in  multas  dividaiur 
-1ST.        voces. 


M. 


M  is  pronounced  (says  B.  Jonson)  with  a 
kind  of  humming  inward,  the  lips  closed ; 
open  and  full  in  the  beginning,  obscure  in 
the  end,  and  meanly  in  the  midst;  and 
Wilkins  calls  it  the  natural  sound  of  lowing, 
'when  the  lips  are  shut,  and  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  nose.     See  N. 

Wach.  denominates  this  labial,  natu- 
rale  blandimentum ;  and  observes,  that,  as 
such,  it  has  in  almost  all  languages  fur- 
nished (as  B,  with  its  cognates  also  has ; 
see  B,)  the  name  of  the  female  parent ;  it 
has  furnished  the  name  of  the  female  child 
also.  See  Ma-ma,  Mother,  Mai  or  Maid. 
(In  A.  S.  Mte-g,  ma-go,  is  jNi-rens,  p«-er, 
/Ni-ella.)  It  seems  also,  as  a  literal  root, 
to  have  been  the  source  of  words  in  various 
languages,  signifying}  as  the  Eng.  Am, 
merely  sensation  and  motion.  (See  Am.) 
From  the  same  source,  we  may  deduce  the 
pronominal  Me,  which  in  Pers.  is  written 
jim,  and  in  Sanscrit  Ah'tan,  that  is  Uam  ; 
in  luEgo-^m^ett — and  comprising  the  re- 
di^licate  force  of  the  two — Ig,  Eg,  or  /, 
and  Am,  or  Me.  And  this  Am  or  Me  may, 
or  rather  must  have  derived  its  reference 
and  appropriation  to  the  individual  speak- 
ing, fh>m  the  persevering,  reiterated  cry  of 
the  speaker.  Hence  also,  the  first  pers.  of 
the  Sanscrit  and  Gr.  v.  in  Mi,  and  the 
tenses  in  M  of  the  L.  v.  The  Go.  Imma  ; 
Ens.  Him  ;  L.  Hom^, — Ma-n,  had  pro- 
bably the  same  origin,  and  have  given  us 
the  term.  M,  in  the-m,  wbo-m.     See  Me. 

MACAROON,  s.  Cot  calls  the  It  Mac- 
-ON-i.  aroni,  —  "Lumps,  or  gobbets  of 
-IAN.  boyled  paste,  served  up  in  butter, 
-IC.       and  strewed  over  with  spice  and 
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f  rated  cheese.  A  macaronic, — a  confused 
eap  or  huddle  of  many  several  things." 

Macaronian  or  macaronique  poetry ; — 
''The  macaronian  is  a  kind  of  burlesque 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  jumble  of  words  of 
different  languages,  with  words  of  the 
vulgar  tongue  latinized,  and  Latin  words 
moderniKeo! ' ' — Cambridge. 

The  application  (perhaps  tlie  original 
one)  of  nuiear6ni  to  persons,  is  explained  in 
the  Spectator  : — "  Those  circumforaneous 
wits,  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of 
that  dish  of  meat  which  it  loves  best  In 
Holland,  they  are  termed  pickled  herrings ; 
in  France,  jean  pottages ;  in  Italy,  macca- 
ronies  ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  jack  pud- 
dingy"    The  more  modem  usage  is — 

A  spruce  beau,  a  fopling.  Donne  ap- 
pears to  intend, — 

A  conceited  pretender,  a  frivolous,  tire- 
some intruder  :  "  So  I  sigh,  and  sweat,  to 
hear  this  mdkaron  talke." 

Fr.  Mae^roon^  -aroniqiu ;  Sp.  •ammes ;  It 
-wronU  -eheroni :  as  some  think  (says  8L)  from 
the  Gr.  MaKop,  qd.  fxcucapmv  «M*X(cif  the  feast  of 
the  happy ;  and  he  adds  his  surprise  that  the  Chrs. 
should  derive  any  happiness  bom  eating  such 
vAltry  food.  Men.  writes  more  largely. — See  his 
French  and  Italian  Etsrmologies. 

MACE,  s.  "In  the  nutmeg,  another  tegu- 
ment is  the  mace,  between  the  green  peri- 
carpium  and  the  hard  shell  immediately 
enclosing  the  kernel." — Ray. 

It.  Mae-t,  'is  ;  Sp.  Has,  -is  ;   Fr.  ft  L.  Maeis  ; 

Gr.  Macep. 

MACE,  s.  A  club,  a  staff;  a  staff  (borne 
as  an  ensign  of  office). 

Flem.  MoMSff  elava.— A'«7mm.  Fr.  Masaue;  It. 
Max-xa  ;  8p.  -a ;  Mid.  L.  Masmea,  a  club,  fh>m 


MAD 


MAG 


the  L.  Mat$a.  R.  Gloac  met  Matit,  I,  e.  clii]}«, 
says  Heame. 

MACERATE,  v.  Cot  well  explains  the 
-ION.  Fr»  Maeirer, — "  To  naake  lean ; 

-ciLENCY.*  to  mortify,  weaken,  bring  down, 
punish,  or  pull  under,  the  body ;  to  sup- 
press or  subdue  the  lusts  thereof  by  absti- 
nence, or  hard  fare;  also^— to  allay,  soak 

or  steep  in  liquor." — *  Sandys, 

Ft.  Mackr-mr  ;  Sp.  -ar  ;  It.  ft  L.  Maurar*  ; 
maerum  reddere,  attenusre ;  to  make  lean,  or 
lank,  or  meager,  (qv.);  Maeer,  from  the  6r.  Ma- 
Kpor,  long.  (See  Tb  EMACXAxa.)  MaceraU  ia  ex- 
tended to  things  which  are  rendered  soft  and 
tender,  i.  e.  the  Juices  of  which  are  all  extracted 
hy  being  soaked  in  water.    E- 

M ACHINATE,  v.  A  tool  or  instrument 
-iNATiON,9.  made,  invented  or  contrived 
-INATOR.  by  thought,  by  ingenuity ;  an 
-INE.  engine,  whether  of  war    or 

-iN-ERT.  peace,  for  useful  or  destrue- 
-IST.  tive  purposes. 

To  wiaehinate, — ^to  contrive,  to  scheme, 
to  devise. 

MaehmUi, — a  name  in  common  use  at 
the  theatres. 

Fr.  Machin-«r  ;  8p.  -ur ;  It  Maeekinare  ;  L. 
Miiehimari,  which  Voss.  derives  from  the  Gr. 
MeieBatt  exeogikire,  to  find  out,  (A.  8.  Mao-ian,  to 
make,)  by  thought,  by  ingenui^.  See  Mxchamxc. 

MACKEREL,  «.      A  fish,  so  called,  as 
some  think, — d  maeuUt,  from  its  spots. 
Fr.  Maquereau ;  D.  Maekereel;  Dan.  MakreL — 

See  lMeM% 

MACROCOSM,  «.  "Paracelsus,  cer- 
tainly  is  injurious  to  man,  if  (as  some 
eminent  chymists  expound  him)  he  calls  a 
man  a  microcotm,  because  his  body  is  really 
made  up  of  all  the  several  kinds  of  crea- 
tures, the  maerocotm  or  greater  world  con- 
sists of,  and  80  is  but  a  model  or  epitome 
of  the  universe." — Bityle, 

Corap.  of  Or.  Mojcpot,  large,  and  co^/iort  the 
world.    See  MxcaocosM. 

MACTATION,*  «.    A  sUughter. 

*Shu]tford,    L.  Mact'ort,  •atumr  to  slay. 

MACULATE,  ».*  adt  -lON.t    To  spot  or 
distain  with  spots  or  specks ;  to  stain. 
*Sir  T.  ElyoU     ^Beau.  4-  F,     tShak, 
Fr.  Maeut-er  ;  Sp.  -ar ;  It.  s  L.  Maeulare,  firom 
Macula,  a  spot    £-  Im- 

MAD,  ad.  V,  Madntu  is  popularly  app.  to 
-DEN,  9.  — such  a  disorder  or  disorganiza- 
-DisH.  tion,  such  an  insanity  or  un- 
-DiNOLY.  soundness  of  the  mental  faculties, 
-LY.  as    disables    a   man   from    the 

-MAN.  government  of  himself,  or  the 
-NESS.       managemeiit  of  his  own  afl&irs. 

Mad, — insane,  or  unsound  of  understand- 
ing, disordered  or  distracted  to  the  loss  of 
reason,  to  a  violent,  furious  excess  ;  to 
frenzy  or  delirium  ;  furious,  frantic,  de- 
lirious. 

The  older  etymologists  refSn  to  the  Gr. ;  but  do 
not  agree  upon  the  specific  source.  Sk. — Gemaad, 
^^flUTif,  insanus,  vecors.  It  Jlfolto,  stultus.  Seren. 
— ^fh>m  Qo.  Mod,  anger.  Tooke, — from  A.  8. 
Mei-em,  lomoiare,  to  mete,  to  dream,  peui  p. 
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MiBtit  wtmd.  Tooke  also  disputes  the  Gr.  silgiA 
ascribed  to  It  Motto.  The  Or.  derivatives  (he 
observes)  in  the  It.  proceed  through  the  L. ;  and 
in  the  L.  there  is  nothing  viuch  weemWee  Mmtio. 
Se- 

MADAM,  9.  -GISELLE.  Madame,  ma  da-' 
mouelle ;  mia  doimOf  mia  d9meUa,~~my  dam^ 
my  damseL 

Ft.  Madam-e;  8p. -«;  It.  Madomnaf  L.  Mm 
dowUma. 

MADDER,  i.    A  plant 

^*  Madder,  {ruUa,)  is  in  great  request 

among  diers  and  curriers :   for  to  'set  a 

colour  upon  their  wooll  and  leather,  right 

necessarie." — HolUmd,  Ptime. 

A.S.Madre;  l>.Maed;  It.  Madera  t  which 
latter,  8k.  thinks,  nuy  be,  qd.  wntUrim  tinctoda. 
Mins.— from  D.  Meeden,  tingere,  to  tinge,  to  dye ; 
but  there  ^>pear8  no  authenlty  for  such  a  word. 

MADE-FACTION,*  f.  A  wetting,  making 
or  being  wet — *Bacon, 

Fr.  Mad^r;  L.  Made-Jleri,  -/acere,  -faelmm,  to 
moisten,  to  become  moist  L.  Mad-tre ;  Gr. 
Mvd-av;  to  wet,  to  soak.    See  Hon. 

MADGE-HOWLET,  s.    A  bird. 

In  Fr.  called  MackeUe,  whence,  or  from  Madge, 
tat  Margaret,  and  kowlel,  8k.  forms  the  word. 
See  Owl. 

MADRIGAL,  s.  A  shepherd's  song ;  a 
pastoral  song. 


Fr.  ft  Sp.  MadrAgaU  ;  It.  -iale,  -iaaU  ; 
more  anciently  wruten  MatidrUiU,  (Men.)  tnm. 
It  ft  8p.  Mandr-a  /  Fr.  -e  ;  L.  Mandra^  a  sJbei^ 
fold,  or  any  place  for  «A«9  and  ekapktrde  to  take 
shelter  in ;  and  thus,  muidrigal  vas  orif .  ff.  to 
Ckaneen  de  berger,  the  dtevkerd*  song.  See  ifW*« 
Fr.  and  It.  Etyma. ;  he  derives  L.  Mandra,  from 
Gr.  Arrpov,  a  cave. 

MAFFLE,*v.-EE.  To  stutter,  to  stammer. 
^HoUntked,     HoUamL 
D.  Magelen,    (also  Mnfelen.)      Balbotire,    ct 
buccas   movere.      Ang.  M«^»  —  Kilian.      Bk. 
thinks,— omnia  i  sono  Acta ;  but  see  MurvLE. 

MAGAZINE,  a.     A  store-house,  a  re- 

-BR.     pository, — ^for  provisions,  ammani- 

-INO.   tion,  &c.  —  for  literary  essays,   or 

other  writings ;  in  this  latter  usage,  it  has 

now  completed  its  first  century. 

Sp.  Mof-aeem  ;  It  -asMao  ;  Ft.  "^sla  ;  Ar. 
JfadbtoM ;  gaaa,  thesaurus. 

MAGGOT,  e.  Maoootty.  A  grub ;  so 
called,  from  its  eating,  devouring  ampacity. 
Met — a  causeless  or  unaccountable  £uicy ; 
unaccountable  as  the  brood  of  maggots  g  a 
whim,  a  caprice. 

Go.  ft  A.S.  Maika  ;  D.  Made,  amede,  naege, 
which  latter  Kilian  (as  Jan.  adds)  derives  from 
Maeifen,  metere,  deraascere ;  to  feed  upon.  Tlio 
D.  Mafen,  is  ftvm  Go.  Mat-gam  or  — <  gam,  tha 
third  pers.  of  which  b  MalgUk,  tha^wUrii  mIcM. 
And  see  Moth. 

MAGIC,  ad.  t.  "  It  is  confessed  by  all  of 
-rcAL.  understanding,  that  a  magieioM 
-ICALLY.  (according  to  the  Pers.  word)  ia 
-iciAN.  no  other  than  dwhwrum  emUcr  et 
-I.  inierpres,  a  studious  observer  and 

expounder  of  divine  things:  and  the  art 
itself  (I  mean  the  art  of  natural  magie)  no 
other,  quam  naturatts  pkUosepkim  aksiiaim 
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comitmmatio,  than  the  absolute  perfection 

of  natural  philoaophy. ...  He  is  called  a 

magieiaH  now-a-days,  who  having  entered 

league  with  the  devil,  useth  his  help  to  any 

matter."— J2a/<^^ 

Fr.  M0gtqw!  It.  8p.  ft  L.  Magieof  Gr.  MaTMii, 
fia-i-tta,  from  fiajott  and  this  from  the  Pen. 
Go.  Mag-iaMf  poeae. 

MAGISTERY,  t.  See  Maoistract. 
-lAL.  MagUttryt  as  used  by  chem- 

-lAL-LT.  ists,  is,  —  "A  preparation 
-HESS.  whereby  there  is  not  an  analy- 

•TBAL,  odL  j;  sis  made  of  the  body  assigned, 
-TRAL-LT.*  nor  an  extraction  of  this  or 
•iTY.t  that  principle,  but  the  whole, 

or  very  near  the  whole  body,  by  the  help  of 
some  addltament,  neater  or  less,  is  turned 
into  a  body  of  anouer  kind.*' — Boyle, 

Magisterial, — nuuter']ike,  with  the  autho- 
rity of  a  matter,  in  the  manner  of  a  master! 
authoritative,  domineering ;  powerful,  effi- 
cacious, of  sovereign  or  supreme  power  or 
efficacy. — *BramhaU,    ^Bacon. 

MAGISTRACY,  s,  MagUtracyt—ihe 
-TRATE.  office  or  station  of  magistrate,  i  e. 
•TRATic.  of  one  greater  than,  or  superior 
to,  placed  over  or  above,  in  power  or  autho- 
rity over,  the  others  ii^^ociety,  or  the  social 
body,  in  a  state ;  one  appointed  or  invested 
with  authority  to  interpret  and  execute  the 
laws,  or  some  portion  of  them. 

Fr.  MagUir-aif  -ature  ;  It  -ato  ;  8p.  -ado  ;  L. 
JtfoffiHratUM,  flnom  MagUtrare^  reg«re,  temperare, 
to  rule  ;  and  this  from  MagUUrt  which  (Voss.)  Is 
either  from  Magis,  greater,  (as  Minister  from 
Afitiiu,)  or  rather  from  the  Or.  Mc7«irror,  the 
greatest,  whence,  nagistrate*  are  by  the  Grs. 
called  Me7(0Taircf.    But  see  MAomrr. 

MAGNALITY,*  #.  -nate.     Something 
great ;  greater  than  ordinary,  or  than  usual. 
Magnate,  firom  L.  Magnates,  is  not  un- 
common in  speech. — *  Brown. 

Low  L.  Ma^naHst  -nalia,  from  L.  Magnus, 
great. 

MAGNANIMITY,  t.  Greatness  of 
•M-  ous.  mind  i  loftiness  of  thought,  feeling, 
•OU8LT.  or  sentiment :  opposed  to  pusilla- 
nimity, and  mean-spiritedness. 
"Magnanimitie  is  an  excellencie  of  mynde, 
coneemynge  thinges  of  great  importaunce 
or  estimation,  doinge  af  thynge,  that  is 
vertuous,  for  the  acheuinge  of  honour." — 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  . 

Fr.  Magnanim-e ;  It  &  Sp.  -o  ;  L-  Magnanimns, 
1.  e.  wutgnus  animus :  of  or  pertaining  to,  having 
or  possessing,  a  great  mind.    See  Maoki^t. 

M AGNES,  or  Magnet,  s,  A  stone  so 
•NBT-iCAL,  ad,  s.  called  from  the  country, 
-ICALLY.  Magnesia, 

-ic ALNESS.  The   ad,  —  Having     the 

-ic.  powers  of  the  fR<^tf< ;  at- 

•ICNB88.  tractive. 

-ISM.  It.  Magnet* ;  L.  Magnes ;  Gr. 

Hafvnt ;  i  patrlft,  quia  circa  Magnniam  proveni- 
ret. — FoM. 
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MAGNI-FY,  V,    To  enlarge,  to  amplify, 

-YiNo.  to  augment,  to  aggrandize. 

-lABLB.  Magnificenee,  —  weatness    or 

-IC.  grandeur;   but  app.  rather  to 

-ICAL.  the    splendour,    the    splendid 

-ICALLY.  pomp,  the  sumptuousness,  of 

-ICATION.  grandeur,  than  to  simple  gran- 

-ICENT.  deur  itsel£ 

-iCENCE.  Magt^entt-^m  Shak.   (L.  L. 

-ICENTLY.  L.)  pretending  to  greatness. 

-ICO.  Tt.  Magni'Jter ;  Sp. -Jlear ;   It.  &  L. 

-IBR.  Maan^ate,  qd.  magnum  ikcere,  to 


^*  ®'  cause  to  be  great :  majmir 

-NITUDB.      Jlcus,   qui  magna  flicit,  who  does 

Seat  things.     A.  S.  Meeg-en  /  L.  Magna;     See 
AID,  Mat,  and  Mzoht.    Over- 

MAGNI-LOQUENCE,  s.  Greatness  of 
speech.    L.  Magniloquentitu 

MAG-PIE,  s,  Maqot-pie.  Mins.  and 
Sherwood,  — a  Magotapie,  "  Magot-jne 
(Steevens)  is  the  original  name  of  the  bird : 
Magot  being  the  familiar  appellation  given 
to  pies,  as  we  say  Robin  to  a  red-breast, 
Tom  to  a  titmouse,  Philip  to  a  sparrow, 
&c**  It  is  not  unusual  to  call  this  bird 
also  Madge.    See  Pie. 

MAHOGANY,  s,  A  kind  of  tree,  com- 
mon to  all  the  provinces  of  South  America; 
also  found  in  great  quantities  about  the  bay 
of  Honduras  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Also  the  wood  of  the  tree. 

MAHOMETAN,  or  Mahumetan,  ad, 
-anism.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mohamet,  or 
-ISM.  to  the   religion  established  by 

-RY.  him. 

-ANIZE,9.  Mahound, — Mahomet,  (Sk.)  but 

Mahouno.  I  believe  the  Fr.  formerly  called 
Mahomet,  Mahon,  although  the  word  is  now 
disused.     See  Mawmet. 

MAI,*  or  Maid,  s.    Maid  is  app.  to — a  fe- 
Maidbn,  ad,  s,  v.t   male  child ;    to  a  female 
-ENLY,  ad,  a»,       who  haa   preserved  her 
-EHHBAD,  or  chastity ;  a  vugin ;  to  a 

-ENHOOD.  female  servant 

-HOOD.t  Maiden,  ad, — Pure,  un- 

sullied, unstained,  unpolluted;  unsullied 
by  use  or  abuse,  untouched,  untaken ;  un- 
spotted, unused. 

Maiden sr-yfKtton  says,  "Surrey  speaks 
looMly  and  poetically  in  making  the  maiden 
tower,  the  residence  of  the  women.  The 
Maiden-tower  was  common  in  other  castles, 
and  means  the  princ^Ml  tower,  L  e.  the 
tower  of  the  greatest  strength  and  defence." 
He  produces  several  instances  of  this  use 
of  Maiden,  and  asserts  it  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  old  Fr.  Magne,  or  mayne,  great  The 
principal  tower  was  also  named  the  master- 
tower.    See  Master. 

Mr.  Nares  suggests  a  different  origin : 
that  the  tower  was  so  called  because  never 
touched  or  taken ;  and  Beauvais,  he  adds, 
on  the  Oise,  is  for  that  reason  named  La 
Pueelle,  To  which  may  be  added  from 
E.  Hall :    <*  You  haue  manfully  defended 
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this  Cytee  [Tournay]  sythe  the  beginnynge 
of  this  siege,  but  alas,  although  it  be 
wrytten  on  the  gates,  grauen  in  stone, 
lammes  ton  ne  a  perdeu  ton  pucellage, 
that  is  to  say,  thou  haste  neuer  lost  thy 
maidenhed ;  yet  yf  thys  Cytee  had  not  ben 
well  furnished  and  euer  at  the  day  ap- 
poyncted  suer  of  reskeue,  it  could  not  haue 
contynued."— iifen.  VIIL  an.  5.  The 
reader  will  find  other  conjectures  in  Sib- 
bald's  Chronicle,  vol.  iv.  p.  32. 

*  Chaucer.     Gowcr,     ^Bp,  HaU,     XShak. 

Oo.  Magath;  A.  8.  Mag-den^  nued-ent  mteden- 
man^  and  alto  nuegtth;  D.  Maged^  tnaegd;  Ger. 
Magd ;  Dan.  ifHe.  Sk.  derives  firom  Oo.  and  A.  8. 
Mag-an,  posse ;  qd.  viripotens.  (Fir-go,  see  Vi»- 
oiM.)  Jun.  is  struck  by  the  manifest  affinity  be- 
tween the  Go.  Magathj  and  the  Or.  Mryctfor, 
greatness,  dignity,  majesty;  and  enlarges  upon 
the  dignity  and  m^esty  which  has  been  attributed 
to  a  state  of  pore  virginity  or  maidenhood.  The 
A.  8.  Magt  tnaoa,  was  a  name  app.  to  a  ftther  and 
to  a  son,  and  in  general  to  relations  and  kindred. 
Maid  is  in  old  authors  written,  (as  R.  Brunne, 
Chaucer,  and  Gower.)  MaU.  See  To  Mat,  Mah, 
and  Letter  M.    Un- 

MAJESTY,  *,  Greatness,  grandeur; — 
-ic.  action      or      conduct     suiting 

-ICNESS.  greatness  of  station,  bespeaking 
-ICAL.  greatness  of  mind:  worthy  of 
-xcALLY.  greatness;  a  dignified  stateliness 
-ATic*  or  loftiness. 
-ATiCAL.t  The  name  or  title  by  which  per- 
sons of  the  rank  of  kings  and  queens  are 
addressed. — *Pocock.    ^Scott. 

Ft.  Majesti  I  It  Uaeti^  magealh;  8p.  Mai*tady 
magettad ;  L.  Majesttta^  ftom  the  old  mahu^  I.  e. 
magntu,  gnat.    See  Maovift. 

MAIEUTICAL,  ad.    Obsteiricwus,  (qv.) 
Or.  MatevTiKOf,  obstetriciuM.      Cudworth  uses 
this  Gneeism. 

MAIL,  «.  V.  Mail,  is  strictly — the  mesh, 
singly;  but  app.  to— the  coat  formed  of 
meshes,  collectively. 

To  mail, — to  cover  or  protect;  to  cover 
or  invelope. 

Fr.Moiile;  It.  Magiia;  Sp.  Afa//a;  tunica 
ferrea  reticulata,  (Sk.)  ftiom  Fr.  Maifle,  macula, 
retis,  from  its  manifest  resemblance  to  the  meshes 
of  a  net ;  and  to  the  same  eflcct,  Men. 

MAIL,  or  Male,  «.  Mallet.  Not  im- 
probably the  same  word  as  the  preceding, 
app.  to  a  bag  instead  of  a  vesture,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  because  made  of  net-work, 
as  those  which  anglers  use  still  are,  and  as 
the  modem  reticule  also  is:  and  app.  not 
only  to  the  bag,  but  that  which  conveys, 
(boy,  carriage,  &c.)  or  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed. 

Fr.  Male;  Sp. MaMo;  D.  Maele.  Men.  fbrms 
It  thus  from  L.  Maniiea,  a  bag.  Mantiea,  dim. 
manttcula,  mania,  nutlla. 

MAIM,  V.  s.  or  Mat-hem,  «.  To  wound, 
-BD-LY.  so  as  to  disfigure  the  appear- 
-NEsa  ance  of,  or  disable  from  the  use 
-INO.  of;    to  lame  by  mutilation;  to 

mutilate. 
Maim,  jf,--mutilation,  defect,  injury,  or 
mischief, — in  some  essential  particular. 
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'*  By  a  man's  limbs  for  the  present  we 
only  understand  those  members  vi^ich  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  fight,  and  the  loss  of 
which  alone  amounts  to  mayhem  by  the 
common  law." — BlacksUme. 

Sk.— perha^  from  Fr. Moffmie,  mutilated;  me- 
haing,  mutilation :  m^aigner,  to  mutilate ;  all  from 
L.  Maneus.  And  Men.— Fr.  Mehaigner;  It.  Jf«- 
gagnare^  fixim  Fr.  Maneer,  It  Maneare,  and  this 
from  maneus.  But  Jun.  thinks  it  Is  clearly  fonDed 
from  the  reduplication  of  mai,  in  maimaitmn,  ab- 
scindebant;  ttom  Go.  MaUan,  to  cut  ofi;  to  am- 
putate.   Un- 

MAIN,  *.  (at  Cards,)  lit  A  hand;  (Pr. 
Main;  li.Manus;)  the  dice  or  cards  held 
in  the  hand ;  met  the  good,  the  prize  in 
hand,  in  possession. 

MAIN,  ad.  8.  -LY.  The  lul.— Forceful, 
powerful,  mighty ;  and,  cons,  chief,  prin- 
cipal 

The  e. — Force,  power,  might,  and,  cons, 
the  chief,  the  principal ;  the  chief  or  prin- 
cipal part ;  the  mass,  or  bulk,  or  gross. 

The  mmn  sea,  (elliptically  the  nam.) 
The  main  is  opposed  to  the  bye :  the  main 
way,  the  bye  way ;  a  main  end,  a  bye  end. 
(See  Bye.)  "  You  are  fools,  you  are  on 
the  bye ;  Raleigh  and  I  are  on  the  main  ;  we 
mean  to  take  away  the  king  and  his  cubs." 
—State  Trials,  Jamef  I.  1608. 

Main  is  much  used  pre£ ;  as  main-lamd, 
-matt,  &c 

Afajfi,— with  all  his  might  and  nuiln,— from 
A.  S.  Magen,  force,  power,  tnim  A.  S.  «.  Mag-am^ 
posse,  to  mag,  or  be  able.  The  ad.  Sk.  derives 
from  Fr.  Magne,  great ;  and  this  from  L.  Magn- 
us ;  (which  is  itself  frt>m  mag^n.  See  MAOKirr.) 
Lye  justly  observes,  that  Meeg-en,  in  CompoaltioB, 
signifies  ^M^-  whence  the  main  sea,  the  ocean 
or  great  sea;  the  main  land,  tena  continens;  and 
hence  also  the  main  mast,  the  great,  the  chfeC  or 
principal  mast ;  the  chief  or  princiiol  way,  road, 
the  high  road.    A- 

MAIN-OUR,  *.  Corrupted  from  Man- 
antvre,  work  by  hand,  handy  work.  "  AH 
offenders  taken  with  the  mainour,  (or  main- 
oeuvre,  k  manu,)  that  is,  in  the  very  act  of 
killing  venison  or  stealinff  wood,  or  pre- 
paring so  to  do,  or  by  fresh  and  inmieoate 
pursuit  after  the  act  is  done.**— -Blackstone, 
"  A  thief  taken  with  the  mainour,  (or  mom- 
ouvre)  that  is  with  the  thing  stolen  upon 
him  in  manu,  (in  his  hand)." — Id. 

MAIN-PRISE,  *.  -pernour.  «  The 
writ  of  mainprize,  (manueaptio,)  is  a  writ 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to 
take  sureties  for  the  prisoner's  appearance ; 
usually  called  mainpemers;  and  to  set  hioi 
at  large." — Blackstone. 

From  the  Fr.  Main,  the  hand,  and  prise,  captus, 
fh)m  prendere,  capere,  to  take,  qd.  manu-captio. 

MAIN-TAIN,  V.  Cons.— To  uphold,  to 
-ABLE.  support;    to  hold  firmly,    to 

-ER.  hold  or  keep  safe  or  secure,  to 

-TENANCE.    preserve,  to  defend. 

A  cap  of  maintenanee, — a  cap  worn  as 
pledge  or  badge  of  maintenance. 

Fr.  ^fain^enirt  It  Mant^nere;  Sp.  Mantener  : 
mann  tenere,  to  hold  with  the  hand. 
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MAJOR,  ad,  «.  Greater  la  number  or 
-ATioN,  quantity,  larger. 
-ITT.  Meuor,  in  Logic, — "  The  predicate 
of  t)>e  concluaion  ia  ^lled  the  wu^or  term, 
because  it  ia  generallyof  a  larger  eztenaion 
than  the  mtnar  term,  or  aubject" — Watts, 
"  The  propoaition  which  contains  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  conclusion,  connected  with 
tho  middle  term,  is  usually  called  theiNi^'or 
propoaition,  whereas  the  mmor  proposition 
connects  the  middle  term  with  the  subject 
of  the  conclusion." — Id, 

Minority  is  used  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
as  equivalent  to  the  L.  Majoret,  ancestry. 

Fr.  Majeur;  It.  Mitcgior* ;  L.  Me^or;  {wtagitior 
wwgiorf  major ^ — Voss.)  grealtr:  and  the  s.  Maior 
of  th«  city,  »o  written,  as  if  the  major  or  prinoipal 
office.    8m  Match. 

MAISTER,  Maxstress.    See  Master. 

MAIZ£,  s.    An  Indian  com. 
Jft.M^U;  Bp.MaiM, 

MAKE, «.  9,     To  cause  to  be,  or  bring 

-ABLE,   into  being,  to  cause  to  ll^e  or  to 

'  -LESS,    exist ;  to  beget,  to  create,  to  pro- 

-ER.       duce,  to  bring  forth,  to  effect,  or  be 

-INO.     efficient,  to  conduce. 

To  cause  to  be  in  certain  form  or  fashion, 
mode  or  manner ;  to  form,  frame,  or  fashion, 
to  model ;  to  compose  or  put  together,  to 
construct,  to  fabricate ;  to  shape  or  mould. 

To  form  or  fashion ;  to  delineate,  to  de- 
pictore,  to  describe,  to  represent 

To  make  (ellipticaliy)  sub.  safe  or  secure, 
•~to  preserve,  to  secure,  to  keep.  To  make, 
(sub.  by  force  or  againat  the  will,) — to  force, 
to  compel.  To  make  or  compose,  sc.  verses ; 
and  a  maker,  (Gr.  Iloiirnis,;  a  poet,  good 
or  bad;  a  maker,  or  composer,  or  writer, 
of  verses,  good  or  bad :  the  quality  of  good 
or  bad,  not  essential  to  the  thing  or  the 
verse  made,  or  poetry,  (see  Poet.)  To 
make,  sc  way, — to  direct  the  course,  to 
proceed,  to  advance. 

To  make  or  to  match  ;  i.  e.  to  make  one 
OT  more  Jit  for  another;  to  fit,  to  suit,  to 
proportion,  to  correspond,  to  coequal :  to 
fit  or  suit,  in  marriage.  And  a  make, — a  fit 
or  suitable  companion  or  associate ;  a  con- 
aort,  a  colleague.  Makelest,  (Chaucer,) — 
matchless. 

To  make,  combined  with  other  words, 
has  varioua  applications  resulting  from  the 
force  of  such  combination.  Few  require 
explanation. 

To  make  good,  i.e.  aound,  or  secure,  or 
strong, — to  amend,  to  repair,  to  reatore ;  to 
secure,  to  strengthen,  to  establisb. 

To  make  up,  sc.  a  breach, — to  amend, 
to  repair,  to  heal,  to  restore — met  good  will 
or  kindness ;  and  thus,  to  reconcile. 

To  make  up,  sc  a  defiiult  or  deficiency, — 
to  supply,  to  complete  or  fulfil,  to  accom- 
plish. 

To  make  danger,  (Beau.  &  F.)  facerc  peri- 
Gulum,--to  make  trial  or  experiment 
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A  md(re-fta/e,«^a  maker  of  bate,  debate 

or  strife. 

A.  8.  Macron;  D.  Maek-^n^  maken ;  Ger.  Ma- 
eksn ;  8w.  Maka.  Made,  i.  e.  maked,  mi^'d, 
mad,  or  maad,  made.    See  M.    Mis*  Un- 

MAL,  ad,    A  j)refix  with  the  force  of— 111, 
evil,  bad,  wrong. 
L.  Mali,  malu*,  III,  had. 

MALACISSATION,  «.     Thia  word  is 

not  uncommon  in  Bacon,  and  ia  app.  by 

him  to  denote — a  softening  or  mollifying ; 

and,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  suppling  of  the 

body. 

L.  Malaeiuare^  or  malaxare;  Or.  MaXaaa-tiv, 
to  soften.    8ee  To  Malax. 

MALADY,  «.     Illness ;  disease,  sickness. 

Fr.  Mala-dU;  It  wtta,  -Ua;  Bp.  -lio.  Men. 
quotes  ftom  Salmasius,  MalaUu,  qui  mali  se  ba- 
bet :  quern  malatum  vocamus.  It  Malato,  L  e. 
malo  affectus. — Sk, 

MALA-PERT,  o^i.  Quick  to  an  ill  excess, 

-LY.        (in    speech  ;)    excessively    pert, 

-NES8.     saucy,  presumptuous. 

8k.  thinks  most  probably  from  Male,  and  Fr. 
Appartt  (qd.  adperUw,)  dexterous,  active,  prompt ; 
and  thns  to  signify,  prompt  in  speeeb  to  an  evil 
excess:  but  as  the  word  does  not  exist  com- 
pounded in  Fr.  it  is  perhaps  of  home  manufac- 
ture ;  fhim  sm/,  and  pert,  (qv.)    Over- 

MALlAX,  o.    To  blend  or  beat  together, 

aa  eggs;  alao,  to  soften,  work,  or  knead 

unto  a  softness ;  to  handle  a  thing  until  it 

be  soft — Cot,    See  Malacissation. 

Gr.  MoXoo-o-ciy ;  h.  Mal-aeUtare  ;  Ft. -oxer, 

MAIrCONTENT,  ad,  «.  or  Malecon- 

-ED.  TENT,  ad.     Discontented,  dis- 

-EONESs.     satisfied,  displeased. 

-MENT.  Vr.Mal-cimtenl;  It  ft  Sp.  -conlMto. 
Mai  or  male,  in  composition,  ttotn  L.  Mali,  badly, 
ill;  in  wtaU'Comtent  it  is  equivalent  to  di*,  (qv.) 

MALE,  ad, »,  Mas  (or  male)  is  opposed 
to  femma  {m  female),  Le.  to  that  (sex) 
which  beareth,  which  bringeth  forth  ita 
kind;  and  ia  app.  to  that  (sex)  which 
causeth  (the  other)  to  bear  or  bring  forth. 
Fr.  Ma»-U ;  It  -chio ;  Sn.  MacUa ;  L.  Mawulu*. 
am*;  the  lyllable  wtaie,  in  FewtaU^  is  corrupted 
through  Fr.  Femelle,  from  L.  dim.  Femella,  a  little 
woman.  Mas  is  of  uncertain  origin :  Seal.  (De 
Caosis,  lib.  iv.  c  79,)  aiRrms  that  ma*  was  a  word 
in  the  ancient  Tusoan,  contracted  fh>m  ammer*, 
and  that  mamer*,  ataaorty  and  mar*,  in  that  lan- 
guage signified  *trong,  (fortia.)    See  Mam. 

MALE-ADMINISTRATION, «.    Bad 

or  ill  administration,  management,  or  con- 
duct 

MAL-EASE, «.  L  e.  Disease,  ill  «t  ease. 

MALE-DICENT,*  ad.    Speaking  ill  or 
-TiON.       evil ;  reviling,  alandering. 
-ENCY.t    Malediction, — a  speech,  pronun- 
ciation, denunciation  of  ill  or  evil ;  impre- 
cation or  execration,  curse. 

*Sir  E.  Sandys.     ^Atterbury, 

Ft.  Male-dieeaee,  -diction;  It  Maldieents, 
maXediszione ;  L.  Male-dietio,  from  male-diccre, 
to  speak  ill  (sc.  of  any  one). 
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MALE-FACTION,^  #.    A  makfacUrr,-^ 

-EFACTOR.       one  who  does  ill  or  wrong, 

>BPicB.t  mischievottfllj,  wickedly,  or 

-EFiCENT.t       unlawfollj;    an  evil-doer,  a 

-pici-ATE,l o.  transmsaor  of  law;  a  cri- 

-ATioN.U  min^ 

*Shakn       ^C/taueer.     Spenter.      XBurke, 

iBurton.     DJ9p.  Hail, 

Fr.  Mal'fttidtvr ;  It.  -faUnrti  L.  Mate-faetor, 
ftom  wml^aetn,  to  do  ill  or  wnmg. 

MALtENGINE,*  «.  lU  or  evil  ingine, 
or  genius;  ill  or  evil  device,  contrivance 
or  design. 

*Gower.   Bemers.    Spenser* 

Fr.  MaUHffin,  and  Malengimeu*, 

MALE-VOLENT,  ad,  «.      Willing    or 

-BNCE.         wishing,   ill,    ii^uiy,  or  mia- 

-ENTLY.       chief ;    feeling,    bearing    ill- 

-ous.  will.     Malicious  and  Malignant 

(app.  to  the  will)  are  words  equivalent  in 

usage. 

Cot  in  V.  Malivole,  is  the  first  authority 

for  MalevoUms;  and  Warburton  (perhaps) 

the  last 

Fr.ifaHtwJtf,  -vtuUlanit  -imeUktnet;  It  -tvolo, 
-evoienxa  ;  L.  M»Uvolu»,  -ent,  ill  wilAagt  or 
wishlDg.  Opposed  to  bemevoltni. 

MALICE,  s.  P.    The  <.— Ill  or  evil,  harm 

-lous.  or  mischief;  evilness ;  ill-will, 

-I0U8LT.      ill  or  evil  intention  or  design, 

-IOU8NBS8.  or  meaning ;  a  spiteftil  or  ran- 

-LES8.*        corous  disposition. 

-iNo.t  The  V. — To  do  ill  or  harm,  feel 

malice  or  evilness,  ill  or  evil  disposition,  of 

mind ;  to  treat  with  malice  or  ill-wilL 

*Leighton.     ^Spenser,    Daniel, 

Fr.  Mali'Ce;  It.  -zia ;  Sp.  -eia ;  L.  MaliUa.  The 
Greeks  used  KaKia,  which  Cicero  cboee  to  render 
by  vitiotiUu  rather  than  by  malitidt  u  contrary  to 
pirtiu;  beoaute  malitia  wm  the  name  of  a  ipe- 
cifle  vice,  viHoriUu  of  alL 

MALIGN,  odLv.  The  v.— To  cause  or 
-ANT,  ad,s,  produce  evil ;  to  iigure;  to  feel 
-ANCE.  or  bear  evil  intent,  ill-will, 
-AKCY.         malice. 

-ANTLY.       Malignity, — ^malice,    or    male- 
-ER.  volence,  ill-will,  ill  or  evil  in- 

-ITY.  tention  or  design : — ^ili  or  evil 

-LY.  disposition  or  agency ;   harm- 

ful, pernicious,  or  destructive  influence. 

During  the  great  rebellion,  Malignant 
was  the  name  given  by  the  insurgents  to 
the  defenders  of  the  church  and  monarchy, 
and  in  that  sense  it  constantly  occurs  in 
writings  of  that  period. 

Fr.  Malign-^;  It.  &  8p.-o;  L.  Malignut;  (op- 
posed to  benioHMs,  benign^  qv. ;  and,  cons.,  i^ip. 
to  those  qualities  or  dispositions  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  evil ;  with  an  evil  intent) 

MALISON,  s.  Opposed  to  bemson  or 
benediction,  (qv.)  Malediction. 

MALKIN,  s,  Ritson  says — is  properly 
the  dim.  of  Mai,  as  Wilkin,  Tomkin,  &c 
And  see  the  notes  on  Shak.  (Coriolanus,) 
and  Nares's  Gloss. 
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MALL,  or  Maul,  o.  s.    To  beat,  to  bruiae, 
-EABLE.  to  crush.     Malleable,  (Fr. 

-EABILITY.        Malleable,) — 
-EABLBNBM.    That  Can  or  may  be  beaten, 
-BATE,  V.  (out  in  extent,)  that  can  or 

-BATioN.  may    be    extended    or   ex- 

-BT.  panded  (by  beatinr). 

Used  met— pliable,  manageable.  "Jtfol- 
leable  to  the  precepta  of  love  and  obedi- 
ence.'*—JJp.  Tayhr, 

Tt.MoU,  maUUtj  It  Magli»:  8p.  MoUo;  L. 
Matlnt,  In  the  words  gowtml-ioUam  bidrtiii, 
{contritus  in  corde,)  Lye  seems  to  dlaoover  dio 
traces  of  Go.  v.  Gataa/iNaa,  conterere,  to  beat,  to 
bmiae :  whence,  with  Hicks,  he  would  derive  Eng. 
MtU,  mail,  L.  MalUut,  See  Paxa  Hali-  Bo- 
In-Un- 

MALLARD,  s.    A  wild  drake. 

Fr.  Malari.  8k.  from  D.  Malt  laacfvus,  and 
aerd,  natnia,  qd.  naturi  seu  indole  laseiTus :  bat 
the  oompoond  word  does  not  exist  In  Dutefa. 

MALMSEY,  or  Malvesey,  s.     A    Gr. 

wine,  BO  called  from  the  place  {Malvisia,) 

where  made. 

Ft.  Malrwdtte  I  JL -vagia;  Sp.  Hwsia;  vinom 
Arvisiom,  a  prommtory  of  the  Isle  of  Chios, 
now  called  MarvMUt  or  Jfa/rMa. 

MALT,  S.O.    Ghrain  wetted,  and  otherwise 

-BTER.      prepared  for  brewing  beer. 

-INO.        Maltworm, — a  cant   term   lor  a 

tippler  of  nuMlt-Uqnor. 

A. 8.  Msalt;  D.MouU;  On.  Mai*:  fiw.  ft 
Dan.  Malt.  Sk.  susgests— To  melt,  Uqudkoeiie  ; 
and  Spel.  (in  v.  Brtuinmi)  matt  and  mtalt,  q. 
ItqueflMtum.  Wach.  oltfects  that  Uquefaeert  la 
not  maeerare,  to  steep  or  aoak,  but  to  cause  to 
flow  or  become  fluid,  which  is  by  no  meaaa  the 
case  with  malt,  Tooke  derives  it  from  losd/le, 
the  past  p.  of  mouiltert  to  wet  or  to  m<ds(en. 
*•  MoaUU,  anglioixed,  becomes  momUtai,  m^Mtd^ 
mouU,  then  mo«1/,  mauU,  maU,  Wetting  or 
moistening  of  the  grain  is  the  first  and  neoeaaary 
part,  he  adds,  of  the  process  In  making  what  wo 
therefore  well  term  wtott."  This  may  be  just,  bat 
the  grain  after  wetting  most  remain  to  ftnneBt, 
and  be  dried  again  in  the  kOn  before  it  is  calkd 
matt ;  and  thus  a  name  appropriate  to  an  inter- 
mediate stage  is  used  to  designate  the  completion 
of  the  process.    See  BaaAD,  Dovoh,  and  Loav. 

MAL-TALENT,^  *.  lU-will;  evil  dis- 
position.— ^Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Fr.  Mal-talsHt,  maligni^,  maievolenoe ;  qd. 
malum  taltmium.—Sk.  Talanti,  pour  volonU, 
(Men.)  for  the  wiU.  See  Talkvt  ;  Mol-tatant  In 
Men. ;  and  2.  Talentum  in  Du  Caage. 

MALTREAT,  o.  To  treat  ill ;  to  use 
ill,  to  behave  ill  towards. 

MAL-VERSATION, «.     "Misdemean- 
our, misbehaviour,  ill  conversation." — CM. 
Fr.  MatwtaUon  :  matoerttr  en  son  ofBce^ — lo 
behave  himself  iU  in  his  office. 

MAL-URE,*  s.    Hi-fortune,  mischance. 
*Ckaneer,     Fr.  Malheur, 

MAMBLING.*  Perhaps  Mumbling,  (qv.) 
*Bp,  Hall 

MAMMA, «.  Without  doubt  (Sk.)  the 
word  is  formed  by  Nature  herself,  since  ^1 
infants  of  all  nations  begin  to  apeak  with 
this  word,  as  the  most  easy  of  pronuncia- 
tion ;  being,  in  fact,  formed  solely  by  the 
compression  of  (he  lips.    See  Letter  M. 
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MAN 

MAMMER,*  V.  The  commentators  on 
-M£RiNG.t  Shak.  say — To  hesitate,  to 
-oRT.t  stand  in  suspense.     Perhaps 

vM-mortring — ^like  an  infant:  not  able,  or 
not  Imowing  what  to  speak  or  say.  See 
letter  M. 

*Shdk,    ^UdaL  More.    XH.  WotUm, 

MAMMET.    See  Mawmbt. 

MAlViMOCK,  V.  «.  To  mammock  (Stee- 
Tens)  is — to  cut  In  pieces,  or  to  tear. 

Mttumt  in  various  counties,  is — to  handle, 
or  smear  about  any  thins  eatable. — Orote, 
8k.  derives  from  the  Welsh. 

MAMMON, «.  -1ST.  "  Mammon  is  riches 
or  abundance  of  goods.*' — TyndaU, 

MAN,  «.  V.  Man  is  in  common  speech 
-ABLE.  opposed,  by  sex,  to  woman ; 

-FUL.  by  age,  to  boy ;  by  kind,  to 

-PULX.Y.  beast 

-  FULNESS.  Manabie,  (Beau.  &  F.) — equi- 
-ROOD.  valent  to  L.  ViripoUnt. 

-KIND,  ad.«.  Manly f  or  manUke, — ^like  a 
-LBsa.  mant    becoming,    fitting    or 

-I.B8SLT.  suiting  a  man ;  that  is — 
-UKB.  strong,  robust,  fearless ;  with 

-LY.  the  courage,  fortitude, dignity, 

-LiNEsa.  o^  or  belonging  to,  a  mail. 

-LING.  Man  is  used  alone  for  Man- 

*NIKIN.  urvani. 

-sriMO.  Man  is  used  in  composition ; 

-NISH.  manqueUer, — a  killer,  slayer, 

-NI8HNES8.  slaughterer,  &c. 
-QUBLLBR.  Mankind^  die  kind  of  man, 
-QiDELLfNO.  is  used  in  old  writers  as  op- 
-8LAYER.  posed  to  toonan-^'iui;  and  to 
-SLAYING.  denote  qualities  opposite  to 
-SLAUGHTER,  feminine. 

Mannithf  (Chaucer,  Oower,) — human, 
proper  to  the  human  kind;  opposed  to 
fffomanith,  or  feminine  ;  and — ^when  app.  to 
woman,  (Beau.  &  F.) — ^not  proper  to  wo- 
man, unbecoming  her  sex. 

Go.  Mmnna;  A.  8.  Jfm,  men ;  D.  Ger.  8w.  ft 
Dm.  Mam,  In  A.  S.  also  Mttgi  from  Go.  fr  A.8. 
Mof^n,  to  be  able  or  strong.  M^^-w,  dzopping 
the  ttrm.  leftTet  «m»;  Mtsy-en,  Moyn,  nurii,  (by 
tho  mcfe  ehasge  off  «  into  a.)  gives  man.  And 
Waoli.  obeerree,  that  the  name  Is,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  etymologists,  derired  from  the  powers  or 
feeultlet  of  tx^y  and  of  mind  with  which  man 
bae  been  ftimithed  by  Nature  sbove  sll  other 
anfatnaU;  although,  he  adds,  a  dispute  may  arise 
concerning  the  ipeciflc  source.  The  L.  Fir  has 
its  application  Ibr  a  similar  reason.  See  VzaiLX. 
Un- 

MANACLE,  V.  i.    To  bind  or  fasten  the 

hands  s  gen.  to  fasten,  to  bind. 

Fr.  Man-icle;  It  -ette;  L.  Manicm;  from  Ma- 
wM,  the  hand.    Bee  To  FsTTxa.    Im-  Un- 

MANAGE,  V. «.  Also  written  Menage,  (qv.) 
-ABLE.  To  handle;  to  treat  or  train, 

-ABLBHESS.  to  conduct,  to  guide,  to  govern, 
-MENT.  to  administer ;  to  use  handily 

-ER.  or  easily,  to  use. 

-BRY.  Vt.Man'ige,  -ier;  It-^gwiore;  to 

-IMO.  handle,  from  L.  Manut,  the  band. 

Mls-Un- 
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MAN-CHET,*.  "Of  bread  made  of  wheat 
we  haue  sundrie  sorts  dailie  brought  to  the 
table,  whereof  the  first  and  most  excellent 
is  the  mainchet,  which  we  commonlie  call 
white  bread  ;  and  our  good  workemen  de- 
liuer  commonlie  such  proportion,  that  of 
the  flower  of  one  bushel!  with  another  they 
make  fortie  cast  of  mandut,  of  which  euerie 
lofe  weigheth  eight  ounces  into  the  ouen 
and  six  ounces  out,  as  I  have  beene  in- 
formed."— Holinthed. 

Mins.  derives  from  Maine^  the  hand.  In  Fr. 
Miehe  is  a  manehet;  and  Micket,  a  small  manehett 
said  (see  Men.  and  Sk.)  to  be  from  L.  Micth  a  small 
bit,  a  crum.  Cheaif  is  a  name  given  to  wheaten 
bread,  (see  Narett)  and  may  be  the  same  word  as 
Ca<«,  the  hard  e  softened  into  eh.  Bat  Manehet 
itself  seems  to  have  an  aflSnity  with  Fr.  Manger, 
to  eat. 

MAN-CIPATE,  V.  -ion.    To  deliver  into 
servitude,  to  subject  to  servitude,  to  enslave. 
L.  Maneipare,  L  e.  manu  eapere^  to  take  with 
the  hand,  to  deliver  firom  hand  to  hand.    S- 

MAN-CIPLE,  *.    An  officer  (Tyrw.)  who 

has  tlie  care  of  purcharing  victuals  for  an 

inn  of  court. 

From  L.Maneepit  (see  Mam ci pats,)  which,  in 
Mid.  L.  was  a  name  given  to  various  characters. 
(See  in  Du  Cange.y-Sk, 

MANDATE, «.     A  charge  given,  an  order 

-ATOR.     or  direction  given;   an  order,  a 

-ATOEY.   precept. 

-MENT.      Fr.  Mond-ai;  It.  ft  8p.  -aio ;  L.  Afoa- 
daium^  from  mandare,  i.e.  in  manue  dare;  to 

Sve  into  the  hande  ot  another.    Warner  writes 
'aund,  V.    Con-  De-  Re-mand. 

MANDIBLE,  r.  The  organs  with  which 
we  eat  or  chew ;  the  jaws. 

Fr.  Mandihule;  L.  Mandibulnm,  (from  Man- 
dere,  to  eat,  to  chew,)  the  chaws  or  Jaws.  See 
Mambocatb. 

MANDILION,  *.     A  mantle,  (qv.) 

Fr.  fc  Sp.  Mand-il;  It.  -iglia.  So  Chapman 
translates  Gr.  xXatra. 

MANDRAGE,  «.  A  plant,  said  to  be  so 
-DRAGORA.  called,  because  it  points  out 
-DRAKE.  that  a  cave  (/lai^a)  is  near. — 
Vote. 
Fr.  Mandroifore;  It.  -gola;  Sp.  -gora,  eula ;  L. 
Mandragorae;  Gr.  Mawipafopat,  from  fiavipa, 
epelwueat  and  perhaps  ayopeiv,  to  tell.     Si  id 

f»Iacet,  Ita  mandrafforae  dioetar,  quia  indicio  sit, 
n  proximo  esse  mandram,  vel  speluncam. 

MANDUCATE.  v.  -ion.  To  chew ;  to 
eat — ^properly  with  some  strong  action  of 
the  j'aicr«,  or,  as  anciently  written,  chaws. 

L.  Mandueare,  from  Mandere,  to  chew.  Man- 
dncatnr,  quod  dentl  resistator. 

MANE,«.  -ED.    The  mass  of  hair  hanging 

from  the  neck  of  horses  and  some  other 

animals. 

D.Maene;  Qet.Mmne;  %w.Maan:  DKR.Man. 
Mins.  derives— A  mumando,  because  it  flows  from 
his  neck.  Wach.— firom  L.  of  lower  ages,  Minare, 
to  lead,  to  guide,  because  the  horse  was  guided 
by  means  of  it,  before  the  bridle  was  invented. 
Jun. — ^ftom  Gr.  Mawofv  or  /utovof ,  a  kind  of  oma^ 
meat  adapted  to  the  neck.  Kilian  says,  that  it  is 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  moon, 
whence  it  Is  called,  by  Martial,  Jnha  lunata,  and 
by  Catnlhts,  ruUla.  May  it  not  be  from  A.  8. 
Magen,  wuegn,  main,  strength? 
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MANGE,*  V,    Mangerf'—thht  ont  of  which 

*ER.      (cattle)  eat  or  feed. 

-ERY.     Piers  Plouhman, 

Fr.  Manner,  -eoire;  It  -iare,  'itUoJa,  from  L. 
Mandere,  to  eat. 

MANGE,  f.    An  eating,  corroding  (loath- 
-T.  some)  disease. 

-ILY.  pf^  Mttftffeton,  also  called  RoipUt  or 
-INESS.  rongnty  from  Raigner^  to  gnaw.  (See 
AaoTVT.)  The  same  word  as  the  preceding,  (ctt- 
tem  enim  exedit  et  erodlt) 

MANGLE,  tr.  -ER.     To  maim  ;  to  muti- 
late, to  lacerate,  to  tear  to  pieces. 

Mine,  and  Sk. — ^fipom  L.  Maneut;  (D.  Manek; 
Ger.  Mane.)  Jun. — ^firom  D.  Manek^nt  menckent 
minekeu^  to  mince.  It  may  be  a  dim.  of  Maitii 
(qv.)  or  from  the  engine  caUed  a  Mangtuul,  (qy.) 
in  Fr.  Mamgonneau :  and  in  Fr.  also,  Maimonntr 
is,  "  to  mangUt  or  disfigure  by  mangling.**    Be- 

MANGLE,  V,  »,     "  A  kind  of  press  to 

press  buckram,  fustian  or  died  linnen  cloth, 

to  make  it  haue  a  luster  or  glassy'*  (i.e. 

gloss.) — Florio. 

Oer.  Mang-en,  -tin  ;  D.  MangheUn  Jut  Uin- 
watt ;  Ger.  Mangel-bret ;  D.  Manghet^toek,  lig- 
num politorium.  —  See  Waeh.  and  Kilion.  It. 
Manganare,  manganOf  manganaro.    Be-  Un- 

MANGONEL,*  s.      An    old-fiuhioned 

sling  or  engine,  whereout  stones,  old  iron, 

and  great  arrows  were  violently  darted. — 

Cot.    *Chttucer. 

Fr.  Mangonneau;  Low  L.  Manganumt  or  man- 
gana,  which  Voss.  (de  Ylt.  lib.  Ui.  c.  23,}  derives 
frt)m  Doric  Moxava,  a  machine. 

MANGONIZE,*  v.  .isM.t  To  give  a  fresh 

hue  or  appearance. — *B,  Jonson.    ^Evelyn, 

Fr.  Mangon-inUf  -ner;  Low  L.  Mangonare; 

L.  Manaonizare^  from  Mango,  a  slave  deafer,  who 

:  received  this  name,  quia  -ry  fiayrav^,  sive  fueo, 

colorem  Iklsum  inducit  mancipiis,  ut  carius  ven- 

daL-Vou. 

MANIA,  «.    App.  to — Raging  or  raving 

-AC.       madness ;  furious  or  excessive  in- 

-ACAL.    sanity. 

Ft,Mani€,  maniaque;  It.  &  8p.  Mania  f  Gr. 
Mavta,  from  fiaivecBat,  to  rage  or  rave. 

MANIABLE,*  ad.  Manageable.  See 
Manage. — *Baem,     Fr.  Mamable* 

MANI-FEST,  ad.  v,  s.    The  «.— To  find 

-ATiON.   or  discover  promptly ;  to  discover 

-LT.         or  disclose,  to  declare,  to  show, 

-o,  9.       to  make  known  or  evident 

-ABLE.*   *H.  More. 

Ft.  Manifest-er;  8p.  -ar;  It.  8g  L.  Maniftstart. 
Propria  (Voss.)  manifutum  in  quo  manut/enduni, 
hoc  est,  iacidnnt,  sive  quod  wtanibvt  fattim,  seu 
cito  occurrit ;  what  we  can  quickly  lay  our  hands 
upon ;  easily  found. 

MANI-FOLD.  od.  VLuch  folded,  hrfolded, 
-LT.  or  inwrapped,  complicated,  having 
-ED.*  vtany  folds,  (a  many-folded  shield,) 
various  involutions  or  complexities ;  com- 
plex, or  composed  of  many  or  various 
kinds. — *  Spenser, 

A.8.  Manig-feaid,  mani-feald,  multiplex,  having 
or  consisting  otmangfoidt,  being  much/oMsrf  or 
multiplied. 
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I^LINIPLE,  s.  A  handful,  a  bundle ;  a 
small  band  of  soldiers.  Also, — a  soarf- 
llke  ornament  worn  round  the  left  hand  or 
wrist  of  a  sacrificing  priest. — Cot. 

Fr.  Manip-ute;  It.  -olo;  Sp.  -ulo;  L.  MaripU' 
lum,  that  which  illls  the  hand,  quod  manitm 
Impleat 

MANNA,  s.  -ED.*  (Heb.)  « And  the 
bouse  of  Israel  called  it  man.  And  it  was 
lyke  imto  coriander  scede,  &  wbyte  &  ye 
tast  of  it  was  lyke  vnto  wafers  made  with 
honye."— .BiWe,  1551. 

Mamtaed, — ^honied. — *Mickle. 

MANNER,  V.  a.  App.  to— The  mode  or 
-ISM.  method,  fashion  or  form  ;  the 

-IST.  sort  or  kind;    occasional  or 

-LY,  ad.  av,  customary ; — to  the  habit  or 
-LINES8.  behaviour ;  to  the  general  mode 
-HOOD.*  of  action,  conduct  or  manage- 
-LB8B.t  ment ;  the  habits,  the  morals. 
To  take  in  the  manner. — Dryden.  See 
Mainour. 

*Baeon,    ^Skeltem. 

Fr.  Mamiir-e ;  It.  -a;  Sp.  Mamera,  modus 
agendi  ant  loquendi.  From  Fr.  Maim,  the  kand, 
was  formed  Manier,  to  handle  or  wtanage,  and 
thence  ManUre,  a  mode  of  managing :  extended 
from  action  to  speech.— ITodk.  Chaucer  writes,— 
*'  A  maner  Latin,  a  manor  love-drinke,  a  aunur 
rime ;"  and  our  common  traniJation  of  the  BiUe, 
Lev.  viL  23,  reads  "  no  manner  fat ;"  but  in  ver. 
20,  "  no  Planner  of  blood."    Over-  Un- 

MAN-<EUVRE,  v.  s.  To  do  any  thing 
handily  or  dexterously;  cleverly  or  adroitly. 
Low  L.  Manu-operariiu,  one  who  works  with 
the  liand;  (iminiw  and  opera.)  Got.  has  Mam- 
oemrer,  to  hold,  occupy,  poasess,  (an  old  Noiman 
word.)  Maneeuvriert-^SL  mechanical  worknaD  or 
labourer,  an  artificer,  a  handicrafts-man.— See 
Du  Cange  and  Men.    See  M  ANova,  and  M  AStraa. 

MANOR,  f.  Voss.  calls  it—HabiUtio, 
-NERT.  cum  certft  agri  portione  ;  a  dwel- 
-o&iAL.  ling,  with  a  certain  portion  of  land. 
"  A  manor,  manerium,  &  manendo,  because 
the  usual  residence  of  the  owner,  seems  to 
have  been  a  district  of  ground,  held  by 
lords  or  great  personages;  who  kept  in 
their  own  hands  so  much  land  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  their  fiunilies,  which 
were  called  terra-dominicaUs,  or  demesne 
lands,  being  occupied  by  the  lonl  or  ^mm- 
ntu  manerii  and  his  servants." — Biackttome. 
Bacon  uses  **  his  faoMiM-house,  or  his 
moiMr-house,"  as  equivalent  terms. 

Fr.  Manoir;  Bar.  L.  Maneria  vd  numerimm, 
from  L.Ma$tere,  qd.  maneio,  the  maasioii.— tSlfc. 

MANSE,  8.  A  dwelling,  habitation,  or 
-ION,  t»  V.  abode ;  it  is  not  unfrequently 
-lONRT.  app.  emph.  to  a  house  of  some 
magnitude ;  and  Manse,  as  in  Scotland,  eap. 
to  a  parsonage  house. 

Low  L.  Mantusi  Fr.  Mameionmer,  a  dweUer, 
inhabitant,  abider;  one  that  hath  a  maneion  in  a 
place.— Col.  L.  Mantio,  firom  Manert,  to  slay  or 
abide.  See  MAWoa;  also  Manse,  in  Jamieson: 
and  Jf  oiMM,  in  Du  Cange. 

MAN-SUETE,*  ad.  -ude.*  Cons.— Tame, 
gentle,  courteous,  meek,  mild,  humble. 
*  Brown.    *^ChaHcer.     fSir  T.  Elyot. 
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Fr.  Maiu-uei,  -^iHudt;  It.  -Met^dinti  L.  Man- 
nuitu^  firom  Mansneseere,  qd.  manu  tuetiu,  to 
Mctutom  to  the  haud,  to  render  manageable  or 
tractalde. 

MANTEAU,  *.    App.  to— A  covering  or 
-TO.     upper   garment  or  vest;    a  gown 
-TUA.  (worn  by  women). 
Immediatelj  from  Fr.  Manieaut  a  eloak.    See 

MAVT1.X. 

MANTEL,  or  Mantle,  v.  t.  The  most 
-LET.  general  application  is  to — A  cloak 
-UNO.  or  coverlet;  and  from  this  appli- 
cation the  others  appear  to  take  their  origin. 

A  muaUel  to  a  fire-place  or  chimney,  to 
hide  or  cover  them,  and  "  convert  even  the 
conduits  of  soot  and  smoke  into  orna- 
ments."— WotUm. 

A  manteUtf — a  covering,  constructed  for 
the  protection  of  miners,  besiegers,  &c. 

To  numtUf — to  cover,  to  doke,  to  hide, 
to  overspread. 

To  mantel,  (as  a  hawk,) — to  unfold,  and 
overspread  the  vrings,  like  a  numteL — Sk. 

To  mantle,  (as  fermented  liquors,) — ^to 

rise  and  overspread,  so.  with  fume  or  froth ; 

to  spread,  to  extend  or  expand ;  to  spread 

in  luxuriant  growth,  (as  the  vine,)  to  grow 

luxuriantly,  to  luxuriate,  to  wanton. 

A. 8.  MmnUlt  mtnM;  Ger.  D.  ft  8w.  Mantel; 
Pr.  -earn ;  It.  -ello ;  8p.  -a ;  L.  Mantelium  ;  Low 
L.  liantum.  "  Scaiidice  (Hicket)  Mattul  vel 
Mottul  est  paUium*  more  SepteotrioDalium  Go- 
thornm,  qui  ab  n  ante  titld  abhorrent." — Oram. 
J^nmethTheotUea,  p.  06.  The  Or.  Mavivav  wai 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  military  vest  among  the 
Pertlans ;  and  from  thla  word  tome  etymologists 
derive  our  ManiU;  others  from  Gr.  l/iartov. — 
See  In  /■«.    Sm«  Out-  Un- 

MANUAL,  ad,  §.  -art,  ad.  «.     Handy,  of 

or  pertaining  to  the  hand,  wrought  or  done 

with  the  hands ;  having  hands.     A  manual, 

{Or.  ETXcipi&oy,) — 

A  handy  book,  or  a  book  that  may  be 

held  or  carried  in  the  hand. 

Vr.Man-wlf  It.  -««/«;  Sp.  -uali  L.  Manualiat 
firom  Manu*,  the  hand. 

MANU-DUCTION,  *.  -or.  A  leading 
by  the  hand;  a  leading,  guiding,  or  di- 
recting. 

From  L.  Mamu,  the  hand,  and  dueUo,  a  lead- 
log,  (from  ductre,  lo  lead.) 

MANU-PACTORY.*.  The  ».— To  awite 

-FACTURE,  V.  »»   with  the  hand,  to  work  with 

-FACTURER.        the  hand ;  to  frame  or  form, 

-FACT.*  to  make  up  with  the  hand : 

gen.  and  met — ^to  fiuhion,  frame,  or  form, 

to  work  or  make  up. — *Maidman,  an.  1691. 

"Ft.  Mamifact'^wrtT ;  8p.  -«ra;  It.  «.  Manifai- 
ittra ;  firom  L.Manmi,  tfaa  Matf,  and  faeert,  f actum, 
to  do,  to  make. 

MANU-MISE,  or  -miss,  v.  App.  to  slaves 
-Miisnro.  — ^To  deliver  or  set  at  liberty,  to 
-MISSION,  liberate,  to  free  from  slayery  or 
-ifiT,  9.       servitude,  to  enfranchise. 

Vr.  Ifamm  miuion  t  Sp.  -mUHr,  -mitsUm;  It. 
Matf-metttM,  -miuion*;  L.  Mauu-mUiere,  tmanu 
wtillere,  to  send  away  or  dismUs,  out  of  the  band. 
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MAN*UR£,  V. «.  To  work  with  the  hand ; 
-ABLE.  app.  to  such  work  when  employed 
-AGE.  in  the  cultivation  of  land ;  and, 
-ANCE.    thus, — 

-MENT.  To  cultivate  ;  to  cultivate  land,  to 
till  it ;  (as  more  restrictedly  app.)  to  cul- 
tivate by  the  addition  of  other  substances, 
6,g,  different  soil  or  earth,  dung,  mixtures, 
or  mixens,  &c ;  and  thus,  to  improve,  to 
enrich,  to  fertilize. 

Sir  T.  Smith  uses  it  as  equivalent  to 
Manage. 

The  same  word  as  JUTanaeuvre,  (qv.)  by  the  mere 
coiTuptlon  of  ofuvre  into  tire.    Un- 

MANU-SCRIPT,  ad.  t.  -al.*  Any  thing 
written  with  the  hand. — *Byrom. 

Vt.  Man^^uerit ;  It.  -Mcriito;  Sp.  -tueriUo;  L. 
Mantir^criptum,  written  with  the  hand. 

MANY,  ad.  s.  Menial,  ad  f.  Very  ya- 
riously  written. 

Many,  or  Meine,  or  Meinie,  is  app.  to — a 
mixture  or  medley  of  persons  or  things ;  a 
number  of  servants,  or  attendants,  or  fol- 
lowers ;  a  company  or  retinue ;  the  com- 
pany or  collected  number  of  a  household 
or  fiunily :  whence  the  ad,  MeniaL 

Many,  ad  cons. — of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mixed  number ;  numerous ;  of  an  un- 
specified, an  indefinite  or  undetermined 
number. 

In  the  expressions  Many  an  horn,  &c., 
Tooke  considers  as  or  a  to  be  a  corruption 
of— ^  many  of,  homes,  &c,  many  a  mes- 
sage, ntany  of  messages. 

Many  is  much  used  pref.  See  Mani- 
fold. 

Go.  Manag:  A.S.  Manig,  manig;  D.  &  8w. 
Menig;  Ger.  Maning,  maneh;  Dan.  Meange.  I 
believe,  says  8k.  from  A.  6.  Oe-mtn-gan,  Ger. 
Meng-en,  aaJscere,  to  mix ;  ibr  where  mang  are, 
there  is  a  certain  mixture,  or  medltg,  of  men, — 
qusdam  hominum  mUceta.  Wach.  reverses  this, 
and  derives  the  v.  Mengen,  to  mix,  firom  menge, 
multos  vel  multudo;  and  Dr.  Jamieeon  is  con- 
vinced that  the  term  primarilg  respected  multi' 
iude.  Tooke  afBrms  it  (Many)  to  be  the  pati  p. 
of  Meug-an,  misoere,  to  mix,  to  mingle ;  and  that 
it  means  mixed  or  auociated,  (for  that  is  the  effect 
of  mixing,)  subaud.  eompanw  or  any  uncertain  and 
anapecifi6dffMN&«r  of  any  things,  if  any  (Lowth) 
is  chiefly  used  with  the  word  great  before  it. 
G.  Douglas  (p.  I5S)  uses  the  expression,  "  A  /«ie 
menye,  or  menze." 

MAP,  0.  «.  -p-ERY.    A  tablet,  picture,  or 

delineation  of  the  world,  or  of  any  part  of 

it;  showinff  the  relative  situations  of  places 

on  the  earth,  of  stars  in  the  heavens. 

Fr.  Map-pe,  -pemtrnde;  It.  -pa,  -pamondo  ;  8p. 
-a,  from  L.  Maoa,  (Mins.)  a  tablecloth  of  the 
similitude  and  likeness  whereof  the  mapp*  of  the 
world  took  this  name  mappe.  Mappe  monde,— 
tabula  eoamogr^hica. 

MAPLE,  «.  A  kind  of  tree.  "The  mop/e 
in  bigness  is  much  about  the  linden  tree  ; 
the  wood  of  it  is  very  fine  and  beautiful. 
A  kind  there  is,  which  hath  a  curled  gralne 
running  to  and  fro  with  diverse  epote  ;  the  . 
more  excellent  work  whereof,  resembling 
the  eies  in  the  peacockes  taile,  thereupon 
tooke  also  the  name." — Holland  Plinie. 
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K.  S.  Mapul4r90 ;  D.  Masi^tomi  ;  Ger.  Mm- 
httlder ;  Sw.  -wr.  Acer  arbor,— Sk.  j  who  would 
derive  Maple  from  L.  Amabili*,  becftuse  AirniBhed 
with  so  pleasing  and  beautiAil  leaves.  Wacb. 
and  Ibie  derive  from  mm,  a  spot.  The  latter 
notices  Bar.  L.  MoBwhoUa;  and  A.  8.  MomU  Is 
thought  by  Mr.  Thomson  to  be  a  oorruptioa  of 
mar  bolL    See  Masbk. 

MAR,  V.  9,  To  disperse  or  scatter ;  and 
-R-BR.  thus,  to  niin  or  destroy ;  to  spoil, 
-iNO.  to  hurt  or  harm,  to  injure,  (to 
-MENT.*  murther,) — *Goiwer, 

Go.  Mtr  foa.  or  -fftM ;  A.  8.  Merr-au,  wtirr-om, 
mffrr-an,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse,  to  spread  abroad, 
to  scatter.— rooittf.  "  A.  8.  Amffrr-cn^  to  destroy, 
corrupt.  Impair,  deprave,  defile,  deform,  pollute, 
distract,  dissipate,  consume,  marre.**^am.  See 
Moajr,  MvaTBBiw  MaaaT.    Un- 

MARAUDE,  «.  -£R.  To  go  on  a  ma- 
rauding party,  is  to  go  in  search  of  pillage 
or  plunder. 

Men.  notices  the  derivation  of  this  word  from 
a  Comte  Mtroda^  who  commanded  in  the  armies 
of  Ferdinand  II.;  but  Duehat  shows  that  it  ex- 
isted long  before.  Cot.  has  Mammder,  to  beg, 
to  play  the  rogue,  or  idle  vagabond.  Sk.  (in  v. 
Marrow)  says,  that  marauder  in  Fr.  denotes  a 
beggar  or  vagabond,  and  derives  it,  improbably 
enough,  from  Oer.  Man^  a  mare,  and  ald^  a  ser- 
vant; qd.  a  mean  servant,  who  takes  care  of 
horses,  a  groom.  It  Is  not  improbably  formed 
upon  the  V.  To  wtar. 

MARBLE,  «.  ad.  v.    To  marble,  cons,  to 
speckle,  to  flake,  to  variegate,  like  marble. 
"  Those  fine  covers  of  books,  for  their  re- 
semblance to  speckled  marble,  are  wont  to 
be  called  marbled." — Boyle, 

Pr.  Mer-brt;  It.  -mo;  Sp.  -moI;  L.  Marmor. 
From  Or.  Mapuapor,  and  this  from  /Map^aip-«iv, 
retpUndertt  vibranii  tplendore  eoruteart,  to  shine, 
to  glitter.    Em-  En- 

MARCASITICAL,  o^  ^r.  MareastUe, 
— the  mareatsite,  or  fire  stone;  a  mineral 
that  smells  like  brimstone,  and  is  of  two 
kinds, — the  yellow  shining  as  gold,  and  the 
white  (the  purer  and  better  of  the  two) 
like  silver. — Cot. 

MARCH,  9.    To  march,  (Fr.  Marcher,)— 

-Es,  §.     To  form  or  constitute,  to  be  placed 

-ER.        or  situated  upon,  the  bounding 

-ESE,  V.  mark,  or  line  of  demarcation ;   to 

confine,  to  bound  or  border  upon. 

"Strange  londe,  which  marcheth  upon 
Chimerie." — Oower.  "  Other  townes  march- 
ing on  thfipyre Whiche  countie 

mareheeed  on  the  co&tre  of  Tholousin." — 
Bemers. 

**  A  marqueu  (marchh)  is  the  next  degree 
of  nobility.  His  ofiice  formerly  was  (for 
dignity  and  duty  were  never  separated  by 
our  ancestors)  to  ffuard  the  frontiers  and 
limit*  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  called 
marches,  from  the  Teutonic  Marche,  a  limit: 
such  as,  in  particular,  were  the  marches  of 
Wales  and  Scotland,  while  each  continued 
to  be  an  enemy's  country.  The  persons 
who  had  command  there  were  called  lords 
marchers,  or  marquesses.** — Blacksione. 

A.  8.  Meare^  terminus,  a  bound.  Hence  Bar.  L. 
Marea,  mareka,  pro  limite  imperii.— ^oai.  See 
Maek. 
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MARCH,  V.  s.  -mo.     To  go  or  proceed, 

or  cause  to  go  or  proceed,  in  a  military 

form  or  order;  to  walk  as  soldiers  walk, 

regularly  and  steadily ;   to  make  a  regular 

progress. 

Fr.  Mcur-dksr;  It. -Hare:  8p.  -dkar;  Ger.  -sehi- 
eren^  to  walk  in  military  or  mtarUsd  manner,  with 
slow  and  lengthened  step,  qd.  Mortfan'.—f  Jr.  Men. 
forms  it  from  the  «.  Varieart.  (And  see  his  Diet. 
Etymologlque  for  irsrious  coi^eetures.  To  add 
one  more.)  The  A.  S.  MmrCt  Ger.  Mark,  a  mark 
or  sign,  is  also  an  ensign,  a  standard ;— to  aMrek 
may  thus  be, — to  go  or  proceed  under  the  samo 
standard,  in  order  of  battle,  in  battle  jsnsj. 
Over- 

MARCH,  s.  Orig.  the  first  month  of  the 
Roman  year,  and  so  named  by  Romulus,  in 
honour  of  his  imputed  fiither — Mars. 

MARCH-PANE,  «.    Afardkpoiie  (say  Sk. 

and  Wach.)  was  a  confection  of  almonds, 

pistachio  nuts,  sugar,  and  rose-water.    All 

agree  (says  the  latter)  that  pane  is  L.  PoMa^ 

bread,  and  by  some  said  to  be  massa  panis  ; 

by  others,  martisu  panis  ;  by  others,  siurtes 

panis,  from  mschen,  miscere,  to  mix  or 

mingle.    Stecvens  declares  our  maearoetu 

to  Im  only  debased  and  diminutiTe  siardb^ 

panes. 

Yi.  Mar-etpain;  It  'Xapane;  Ger.  -ztpan:  SpL 
Ma^apan. 

MARCID,*  ad.  -ouR.t  Shrunk,  withered, 
meagre. — *Dryden.     ^Brown. 

It  Mar-eidOf  -cio;  Sp.  -chito  f  L.  Marcidms„ 
from  mareersf  Gr.  MaXoxof,  fiaXicov,  from  fia- 
Xaaa-ttVf  to  soften,  to  soak.  Jfereere,  cooa. — to 
become  languid,  shrunk,  or  withered.  See  To 
liAa. 

MARE.    See  Nightmare. 

Ger.  Mar;  D.  Maere;  A.  8.  ft  8w.  JToni,  in- 
cubus. Wach.  says, — Propria  est  somnus  Impe- 
ditus,  et  spiritum  dormientls  interelpiens ;  from 
flNorreM,  impedire,  to  impede  or  hinder,  to  eiar. 

MARE,  t.  Now  app.  to  the  female  of  the 
horse. 

A.  8.  Mare,  mere,  myrs;  D.  Maere,  wurie;  Oer. 
Mare,  equa,  and  also— puella.  Wach.  derlvea 
wuere,  equa,  from  mar,  a  horse;  but  his  etym. 
goes  no  ftirther.  Mar  in  Ger.,  Mearee  in  A.  8. 
is  —  mollis,  tener,  taetui  fkeile  eedena,  gentle, 
yielding  easily  or  readily  to  the  hand ;  and  mtarm 
may  be  so  named  from  Its  gentle  and  tractable 
disposition.  But  A.  8.  Jloy  is  app.  to  miaid  and 
man;  and  mar,  mare,  equus,  equa,  may  have  the 
same  root — the «.  To  may;  and  be  app.  for  similar 
reasons.  Mt^,  may-er,  mare,  mar, — tiiat  which  haa 
strength,  sc.  to  bear,  to  ear^ ;  the  male,  pecktpa 
— burthens,  fte. :  the  female— -young.  8eePiLz.r. 

MARGE,  s.    A  point  or  line  marked. 
-BNT,or    The  shore  or  separating  edge, 
-IM.  the  edge,   brink,  or  bi^  3ie 

-INAL.  border.  The  morgiw  of  a  book, — 
-INALLT.  the  border  that  extends  around 
-BMTED.  the  letter-press,  or  printed  por- 
tion of  a  page. 
Vi.  Mora-e;  It  -itie ;  Sp.  -eni  L  Mary,  4 
moH,  if  we  Delieve  Isidorut,  who  says,  that  It 
perly  denotes  the  sea^ore,  {marginem 
est  Uttus.)— roM.  Probably  a  sier*,  asoral 
boundaiy.    See  To  Makk. 

MARGUERITE,*.    Apeari. 

Fr.  MaryuirUe;  It  Sp.  ft  U  MargarUaf 
Mapjaptrm* 
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MARIGOLD,  «.    A  plant,  fto  caUed  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  flower. — Sk. 

Marigold^  qd.  aunun  Maria,  i  colore  floiis 
luteo. 

MARINE,  ad,  9,    Of  or  belonging  to  the 
-E&.  sea. 

-ATE,  V.  Marine,  the  #.  is  app.  as  a  col- 
lectiTe  term,  to  naval  force,  or  the  number 
of  ships;  to  naval  or  sea  affiurs;  to  a 
soldier  serving  on  ship-board. 

To  marinatef — to  prepare,  to  dress  in  sea 
or  salt  water. 

Fr.  Mar-in  ;  It.  tc  Bp.  -ino  ;  L.  Marinutt  firom 
miare,  the  sea:  from  Heb. — Fou.  See  Marsh. 
Sub-  Trans-  Ultra- 

MARJORAM, «.    A  plant 

Fr.  Marjolaint ;  8p.  M^orana  ;  It.  &  Mid.  L. 
JfoforofM.  Men.  thinks  from  L.  Mt^or,  because 
app.  to  a  larger  sort  of  this  herb.  Gerard, — ^from 
its  greater  or  superior  vlrtaes.  See  Men,  Fr.  and 
It.  Etyms. 

MARISH.    See  Marsh. 

MARITAL,  Ai      Of  or   pertaining  to 
marriage. 
Ii.  MaritaUif  from  maritui,  a  husband. 

MARITIME.     See  Marine.     Drayton 

-IMAL.      writes  (merely  for  rhyme's  sake) 

-INB.        MarUme. — *  Ralegh, 

-IMATB.*  Fr.  Marit-ime;  It  -Hmo  i   Sp.  -imo; 
L.  MaritimuMf  from  mare,  the  sea. 

MARK,  V.  t.  Cot  well  expresses  the 
-ABLE.  common  applications,  —  '*  To 
-BR.  mark,  —  note,  sign,  spot,  set  a 

-MAN,  or  print  or  stamp  on ;  also,  to  heed> 
-8-MAN.  regard,  observe,  take  special  no- 
tice oV*  Also,  to  mark,  sc.  a  line,  a 
bounding  line,  a  boundary,  a  border,  a 
frontier,  a  confine,  a  shore,  a  marg-m. 
See  March. 

Fr.  Marquable, — markable,  notable,  of 
mark,  of  note.     We  now  use  Remarkable, 

(V-) 

A.  S.  Mtarc-an,  -iauALe.  m«ar-ic-an ;)  Ger.  &  D. 
Murelun,  merektn  ;  Dan.  Meerker,  slgnare,  not- 
are;  Fr.Mar-quer;  It. -care, -cAtore;  Sp.  'car. 
Com-  De-  Mis-  Un- 

MARK,  s,  A  coin,  so  called  from  the 
mark  impressed  upon  it 

Fr.  Jfere;  It  Marco;  D.  Marek;  Ger.  ft  Sw. 
Mark ;  quia  sc.  Hgno  regie  impressum  est — Sk. 
And  see  Men.  The  Manem,  maneuta,  qd.  manu 
cnta,  (see  Spel.  in  v.  Marca.)  '*  A  maneut,  some 
think  to  be  all  one  with  a  marke,  for  that  manea 
and  manctua  U  translated  in  ancient  bookes  by 
marem."— Camden. 

UfARKET,  V,  s,  -ABLE.  Market-  (place,) 
— a  place  for  buying  and  selling  goods, 
provisions,  &c. 

Market-folks, — ^folks  or  people  who  fre- 
quent the  market'^ltice  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  and  selling. 

Market'beter,  (Chaucer,) — "  He  was  used 
to  swagger  up  and  down  the  market  when 
it  was  frUlest" — Tyrw,  In  Cot — bateur 
de  pavez, — an  idle  or  continual  walker. 

A.  8.  Market  f  D.  Mareki,  merekt,  ntarchten; 
Ger.  Markt,  markten ;  Sw.  Marknad ;  Fr.  Marchi ; 
It.  Mere-alo  ;  Sp.  -ado.  The  etymologists  agree 
to  derive  from  L.  Mercari,  with  the  exception  of 
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Serenius,  who  writes,— from  Mark,  marca,  qui 
uniee  pecuuiam  numerabant.    See  Mskchamt. 

MARLE,  p.  8.  -Y.  A  kind  of  rich  earth. 
"  This  marie  is  a  certain  fat  of  the  ground, 
much  like  unto  the  glandulous  kernels 
growing  in  the  bodies  of  beasts ;  and  it  is 
thickned  in  manner  of  marow  or  the  kernel 
offat  about  it  "—/ToWatu/.  Plinie, 

D.  Margel,  mergel ;  Ger.  Mergel.  Sk.  thinks— 
fhrai  A.  S.  Merg,  marrow ;  qd.  terra,  instar  me- 
dulla,  pinguis,  an  earth  rich  as  marrow,  or  which 
softens  and  fitttens  the  land,  as  the  imarroio  (qy.) 
nourishes,  cherishes,  and  enriches  the  bones. 

MARMALADE,  e,  A  preserve  of  quinces ; 
also  of  other  fruits. 

let.Marmelade;  It. -iada;  8^.  Membriltada  ; 
Port.  Marmeiado,  and  this  fh>m  Port.  Marmelo, 
Sp.  MemhrUlo,  a  quince.  Of  uncertain  origin, 
tsee  Men. 

MARMORATE,  ad.  Covered  with 
marble. 

L.  Marmor,  marble.  Wood  produces  this  word 
from  an  epitaph  on  Bp.  Kyte,  who  died  an.  I5S7, 
and  was  buried  at  Stepney. 

MARMOSET,  «.      A  kind  of  ape  or 
monkey. 
Fr.  Mar-motuet,  -mot:  It.  -moUa;  Sp.  -mota. 

MARMOT,  e.  '*The  Marmotto,  or  Mus 
Alpinus, — a  creature  as  big  or  bigger  than 
a  rabbet,  which  absconds  all  winter,  doth 
(as  Hildanas  tells  us)  live  upon  it^  own 
{kV^—Ray. 

Fr.  Mar-mot ;  It.  -molta.  Men.  derives  from 
Mat. 

MARQUE,  s.  «In  old  time,  he  onelie 
-QUESS.  was  called  marquesse,  qui  habuit 
-QUISATE.  terram  limitaneam,  a  march' 
-QUisDOM.  ing  prouince  vpon  the  enimies 
-QUESSHIP.  countries,  and  thereby  bound 
-CHIONESS.  to  keepe  and  defend  the  fron- 
tiers."— Holinshed, 
**  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  signify — 
the  latter,  a  taking  in  return ;  the  former, 
the  passing  the  frontiers  in  order  to  such 

taking." — BlaeksUme, 

Ft.  Mar-^uie ;  It.  -ehete;  Sp.  -^uee.  Marquees 
is  by  Chaucer  written  Markie ;  and  Marchioneeee, 
Markiteese.  Marquees,  by  Ascham,  Marches,  See 

MaECH,  MAaCHKSB. 

MARROW,  s.  The  soft  tender,  oily 
-T.  substance,  contained  within  the 
-ISB.  bones ;  (knet)  the  essential  strength 
-LESS,    or  goodness. 

-BONES. 

A.  S.  Merg,  mearg,  mearh ;  D.  MM-g,  merg ; 
Ger.  Mark  ;  Sw.  Marg,  (Ihre) ;  Dan.  Mori. 
Wach.  and  Sk.  propose — from  A.  S.  Mearu,  Ger. 
Mar,  mollis,  tener,  soft,  tender.  Mag-er,  from 
the  V.  To  mag,  is  not  Improbably  the  root,— the 
marrow  giving  life,  or  strength,  to  the  boues.  See 
Mars. 

Marie,  as  used  by  Sir  T.  More,  in  Marie-bones, 
{"  then  down  he  fel  vpon  his  maribones,**)  now 
com.  written  and  spoken  Marrow-bones,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Marg,  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
compound  to  be  app.  to  the  knees,  from  the  genu- 
flexions made  to  her. — See  Brand. 

MARROW,    a,      A    companion,    mate, 

fellow. 

This  word  had  escaped  Sk.'s  reading;  he  says, 
that  he  had  seen  it  only  In  the  Eng.  Diet.,  and 
denies  that  it  is  anywhere  utrd  as  equivalent  to 
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sociiu.  It  li  a  common  Sc.  word,  and  occurs  in  The 
Braes  of  Yarrow,  by  HamUton.  Ray  says,—"  A 
marroWt  a  companion  or  fellow.  A  pair  of  glovM 
are  not  marrows,  i.  e.  fellows.  Fox  ffenerali*." 
The  Gloss,  to  Douglas  (who  notices  the  oversight 
of  8k.)  explains  thus :  "  An  equal,  fellow,  asso- 
ciate, accomplice,  companion,  camrad.  The  word 
is  often  used  for  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  of 
which  there  are  two,  as  of  shoes,  gloves,  stockings ; 
also  eyes,  hands,  feet.  &c.  Either  from  Fr.  Cam- 
-erade,  Angl.  -rod,  socius,  sodalis.  by  an  aphseresis, 
or  from  Fr.  Mart,  a  husband,  L.  Marittu,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  also  taken.  Thus  Sc.  a  husband 
or  wife  is  called  half-marrow,  and  such  birds  as 
pair  are  called  marrow.  Hence  the  v.  Marrow, 
to  equal,  and  Marrowtui,  that  cannot  be  equalled, 
incomparable."  G.  Douglas  renders  Come$  Sibylla, 
Sibylla  his  trew  marrow.  Sibbald  says,  perhaps 
from  Fr.  MarUe,  a  spouse.  May  it  not  rather  be 
A.  8.  Mearwu,  tener,  used  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, (mearwu  did  is  a  tender  child,  a  tender 
infant,)  app.  to  a  bride,  for  instance,  then  extended 
to  a  friend  or  fellow,  a  mate ;  and  thence,  to  a 
match  or  pair  t 

MARRY,  tft^.  Properly  written  ^ary.  A 
vulgar  oath.     By  Mary^  (Tyrw.) 

MARRY,  V,    As  the  Fr.  Marier,— To  wed, 

-lAOE.  to  give  or  take  in  wedlock,  to 

-lAQEABLE.  join  in  matrimony ;    to  he  or 

-lABLE.        hecome,  to  cause  to  he  or  hc- 

-TING.  come,    hushand    or    wife;    to 

espouse  j  to  unite  or  conjoin,  (as  those  in 

the  conjugal  state.) 

Fr.  Mari-tr:  It.  -iar;  Sp.  -dar,  uxorem  ducere, 
qd.  Marilare,—*  word,  adds  Sk.  which  occurs  in 
approved  authors.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that 
L.  Mart  (whence  Aforltus)  had  the  same  origin 
as  the  Eng.  Man,  and  Maid,  viz.  the  v.  To  map  :— 
Ma^-en^  man;  Maff-ed,  maid;  Mag-er,  mar;  with 
the  articles  affixed— Afar-^f,  mart,  (mas.)  Jun. 
observes  that  the  A.S.  used  two  words :  Ceorlian, 
nubere  viro;  and  Wifian,  uxorem  ducere.  The 
common  word  in  Wlclif  is  Wed,  A.  S.  Weddian, 
spondere,  to  espouse.    Inter-  Re-  Un- 

MARSH, «.  -Y.  Anciently  written  MarUt 
Maress,  Marith.  App.  to  (an  extent  or  space 
of) — Wet,  washy,  watery  land;  to  land 
that  remains  covered  with  water,  or  that  is 

flooded  with  water. 

•■  Go.  Marisaiut;  A.S.  Mere,  meree;  D.  Maer-aeeh, 
maereehe,  mereeke,  meereche,  maree;  Dan.  Marehe; 
Ger.  Mareeh  ;  which  Wach.  derives  from  Ger.  Met, 
(D.  Ma0r,  m^,)  a  collection  of  waters,  L.  Mare; 
and  he  might  have  added,  Go.  Marei ;  Fr.  Mare, 
maraet;  It  Mara,  marazxo;  Low  L.  Maritcus. 
The  Go.  Marei  is  probably  the  source  of  all  the 
rest;  but  what  the  original  word,  with  a  meaning 
to  cause  and  account  for  the  application  f  Perhaps 
A.  S.  Meer-Han,  ampliare,  to  extend  or  expand. 
See  Mkkx,  Moor. 

MARSHAL,  ».  ».  The  ».— To  manage, 
-LING,  dispose,  or  arrange ;  to  rank  or  set 
-SHIP,    in  order ;  to  settle,  to  prescribe. 

Fr.  Maree-chal;  It.  -eallo;  D.  Maer-echalek ; 
servus  equorum,  curator  equomm:  —  Maer  or 
mnre,  equus,  and  echalek,  servus.  It.  Sealeo. 
The  word  appears  to  have  been  extended  lyom 
this  primitive  usage,  (curator  equomm,  he  that 
had  charge  of  horses),  to  curator,  he  that  had  the 
charge,  management,  provision,  arrangement,  of 
various  matters  assigned  to  him ;  and  thus  the  v. 
Is — as  above  explained.    Un- 

MART,  V.  s.  -ING.  Contracted  from  Mar- 
ket.— Sk.  To  buy  or  sell ;  to  purchase  or 
vend. 

MARTEL,*  V.    To  beat  hard,  to  hammer. 

SpCttS0f. 
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Fr.  Mart^eau;  It  ft  Sp.  -ctto;  Fr.  MarUhr. 
Mart-tie,  tllut,  and  -eau,  says  Wach.  (for  Mai- 
leue,  a  hammer  or  mallet,)  are  from  Ger.  Barten, 
to  beat,  and  by  no  means  A  marte:  what  more 
usual  than  to  exchange  the  labials?  Others — 
from  L.  Marlulue,  a  small  mallet.  See  Mem.  and 
the  etym.  suggested  for  the  L.  Mare,  in  v.  Ma  bat. 

MARTEN,  or  -erne,  ».     An  animal  so 

called  from  its  fierceness  and  destructive- 

ness. 

A.S.  Mearthe;  Fr.  Mari-e;  It.  -<tra:  Sp.  -ag 
Low  L.  Martures;  D.  Mar-ter;  Ger.  -dtr ;  8w. 
Mofrde;  L.  Maries;  a  name  that  seems  to  come 
—4  marie,  because  It  destroys  poultry  and  other 
birds,  vi  marUa.—Vou.  and  Oest.  Wadu  seems 
to  think  the  Ger.  Marder  may  be  from  the  r. 
Morden,  to  murder,  or  murther. 

MARTIAL,  ad.    Warlike,  of  or  pcrtain- 

-LY.    ing  to  war  or  battle ;  military,  cou- 

-1ST.   rageous;  also  (as  in  the  Fr.  likewise) 

"  bom  under  the  planet,  or  being  of  the 

humour  of  Mars." 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Mar-tial;  It.  -xiale;  L.  Martialu, 
flrom  Mars,  the  god  of  war.   Im- 

MARTIN,  s.  Minshew  thinks  (with  more 
-INET.  ingenuity  than  truth, — Sk.)  that 
-LET.  these  birds  are  so  called  because 
they  come  here  about  the  end  of  March, 
and  leave  us  about  the  feast  of  St.  Martin. 
Fr.  Martinet. 

MARTINET,  v.  A  precise,  punctilious, 
rigid  observer  and  enforcer  of  discipline : 
so  called  from  a  Fr.  officer  of  that  name, 
mentioned  by  Voltaire. 

MARTINGALE,  *.  "  The  martingale^ 
invented  by  Evangelista,  an  eminent  hone- 
man  of  Milan,  is  a  long  strap,  or  ihong  of 
leather,  the  one  end  of  which  is  festened  to 
the  girth,  between  the  fore  legs,  and  the 
other  to  the  bit,  or,  which  is  the  better  way, 
should  have  a  thin  mouth-piece  of  its  own." 

— Berenger. 
Fr.  Marttngal-e;  It.  &  Sp.  -a. 

MARTYN-MASSE,  *.  The  feast  of  St. 
Martin. 

MARTYR,  V.  s.  A  witness;— but  he  ia 
-DOM.  peculiarly  so  called  by  Chris- 
-IZB,  V.  tians,  who  not  with  his  mouth 
-OLooE.  only,  but  with  his  blood,  bears 
-OLOQT.  witness  to  heavenly  truth. — Fo$s, 
-OLOOisT.  To  martyr  is->to  put  a  martur  to 
-SHIP.  death ;  gen:  to  put  to  death : — 
"  to  torment  or  afflict  extremely." — Cat. 

Ft.  Marf-ir,  -irer;  It -ire;  Sp.  -tr;  L.  Jforfyr; 
Gr.  Maprvp,  a  witness.  Valknaer  derives  frvsn 
Me/iaprai,  piet.  per.  of /Mip-civ,  dividere,diteeenert^ 
to  divide  or  separate,  to  discern  or  dlscrimliiate. 
Be- 

MARYEL,  V.  s.    To  wonder,  to  feel  great 

-L-iNO.      admiration  or  astonishment 

-OUS.  Fr.  MerveUle;   It  Mara-eiglio;   Sp. 

_-  IT     -e^'A>  corrupted  from  L  AftraMil«,tliat 

-ous-iiT.    ^^jj  ^y  jjjj^y  |jg  wondered  at,  wondcr- 

-NES8.        All,  ^Mi<k— BO  as  to  raise  wonder.  See 
Miracle.    £n- 

MASCULINE,  ad.  -LT.  Male,  manly  or 
virile ;  virtuous,  vigorous,  hardy. 

Ft.  MaseuUn;  It  &  Sp.  -ino;  L.  Maseuibfs, 
from  Mas,  a  male.  See  the  etym.  suggested  for 
Mars  or  Mas  in  v.  MAaav.    B-masrnlafn. 
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MASH.    Sea  Mbbh. 

MASH,  V.  «.  -T.  Ab  app.  in  Brewing,  To 
wuuh  is  simply — To  mix,  sc.  malt  wi&  the 
water ;  to  reduce  to  the  state  of  things  so 
mixed  s  to  rub  or  beat  into  the  same  mix- 
tore. 

8k.  says.'-A  wiash  for  a  honep  perbaps  tnm  Ger. 
Mitekm;  D.  Mindken,  (Le.  A. 8.  Mite-ia$h)  to 
mix  or  mingle;  bot  the  «.  To  math  he  derivet 
firom  Fr.  Mtucker,  to  chew.  Hie  flnt  etjm.  wiU 
be  •ttflelent.    See  Smash. 

MASK,  e.  f.  A  mask  is  app.  first,  to  a 
-ER,  t.  V.  visor  or  coyer  to  the  face, 

-BUY.  worn  to  disguise  it;  snen* 

-BRADS,  or  tertainment  at  which  the 

Masqueradb,  f.  parties  wore  such  madu ; 
-BR.  gen.  an  entertainment  or 

Masking.  revelry ;  cons,  a  disguise 

or  concealment 

D.  Mntektt  matelut  Dan.  Mat-qiuf  Fr.  ~quer, 
-qmt;  It  -dUrartf  -ckera;  8p.  -cara ;  Fr.  -qutrade; 
It.  -dkerata;  8p.  -tara.  The  etymolofflsts  have 
written  largely  and  elaborately  upon  this  word, 
etp.  the  contribatan  to  the  BtvmologiqQe  de  la 
Langne  Fraa^olie  of  Men.;  all  very  onaatliihe- 
torily.  (See  them.)  Salmaelus,— from  Gr.  haw 
jcawa,  (/urJmiM,)  larva,  worn  to  avoid  fhieination. 
Men.  and  8k. — ^flrom  Ar.  Maseara,  iport  jeet,  or 
Joke.  (See  mho  ifoiJte  in  Wach.)  Martin,  (in  v. 
JfMM,)— from  D.  Jfa»ek9f  a  net  to  veil  the  face. 
ICiliaa  obeervet  that  there  is  a  dan  of  idle  feUowi 
who  walk  9eU*d  (densis  rtheulU)  with  thick  uHt, 
who  are  commonly  named  NH^botun,  who  can 
■ee  throogh  the  me$he$  (retls  maeuku)  and  them- 
selves remain  unknown.  (See  Masx.)  Holland 
lendere— densus  xetlcolua,  a  thick  wtatke, 

MASLINE.    See  Meslinb. 

MASON,  s,  V,  -RT.     Is  app.  by  usage  to— 

A  builder  in  sitme  ;  Mattmry,  work  in  stone ; 

also  the  solid  mass  of  sUme  firom  the  quany. 

Fr.  Massoui  Low  L.  MaeJUo,  or  Maeio,  Du 
Cange  derlTes  from  L.  Maeeria,  a  long  wall. 
Others  from  Maekintti  because  the  builders  stood 
upon  wuekimet  to  raise  their  walls.  It  appears  to 
be  obTiottsly  the  same  word  as  MoiMu,  a  house 
or  wtaustom  ;  app.  to  the  person  who  buHdi,  instead 
of  the  thing  built.  The  Fr.  Maisonuer,  is  to  build 
houses ;  if a«soMr,— to  build  of  tione. 

MA80RAH,  t.  *'Masorah,  a  certain 
-RBTB.  CrMea  SacrOf  wherein  are  delivered 
-RBTic.  the  varieties  of  writing  and  reading 
throughout  the  Old  Testament;  not  per- 
fimned  by  any  one  author,  but  the  succes- 
nve  labours  of  many,  and  continued  for 
Bome  hundreds  of  years." — Qnw. 

MASQUERABR    See  Mask. 

MASS,  s.      The  quantity  or  magnitude 

-T.         formed  hy  collecting  or  compress- 

-IHBSS.  ing  into  one  heap  or  bulk ;  a  heap 

-IVB.       or  accnmulatioD,  a  bulk  or  body, 

a  lump. 

Fr:  IfoMs;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  Mtuaa;  Or.  MaCo,  from 
«M0-tf*ciK,  tvhifftrtt  to  beat  or  press  (into  a  lump). 
flp.  Massar,  amasmr,  to  knead  the  dough.    A- 

MASS,  a.  e.    A  solemn  ceremony  in  the 

-ER.     Church  of  Rome :  a  solemn  festival ; 

-mo.   aa  in  Christ-suu,  &c. 

Fr.  Mtss^t  It.  ft  8p.  •«.  The  word  was  intro- 
dueed  Into  the  Mrtbem  languages  also.    8k.  sajs, 
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Bar.  L.  Mis$a;  and  Voss.  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
used — i  mittendo  pro  m$$$io;  the  people  being 
diamitsed  when  the  services  were  ended,  with  the 
words,  "  Ite,  mJM*  est."  Various  other  reasons 
are  assigned  for  the  derivation;  but  this  seems 
the  most  probable.  (SeeMxssAX.)  Tyndall  adopts 
the  Hebrew  etym. :  *'  I  doabt  not  but  that  it  was 
called  matu  of  his  Hebrue  woord  ntuaek^  which 
slgnilleth  a  pension  geuyng,  because  that  at  euery 
maste  mS  gaue  euery  man  a  portio  acoordyng  vnto 
bis  power  vnto  the  sustentatlon  of  the  poore.** 

MASSACRE,  V. «.  -br.  Gen.~To  slaugh- 
ter or  slay: — it  appears  to  be  app.  when 
little  or  no  resistance  is  or  can  be  made, 
and  the  carnage  or  butchery  is  indiscrimi- 
nately murderous. 

*'  Slau^ter  grows  murther  when  It  goes  too  fiir, 
And  makes  a  ma$$aert  what  was  a  war." 

Drydra. 
Fr.  JfaMoertr;  It.  Maceliare.     Sk.^ftom  the 

It.  Mazzartt  to  kill  (properly)  with  the  stroke  or 

blow  of  a  club  or  maee ;  It.  Mazzu  ;  Fr.  Maue. 

Jortln  thinks  Sk.  wrong,  and  that  it  comet  from 

if arM  Micntm. 

MAST,  s.  -BD.  The  beam  or  pole  set  up 
in  the  ship  or  vessel,  to  support  or  carry 
themain-saiL 

A.8.  JIfcni,  wugtt-egpf  D.  Dan.  ft  Ger.  JUast; 
1>.  Mast-boom ;  GeT.-baum;  Vx.Mom;  8p.Ma*til. 
In  A.S.  Ger.  ft  D.  the  word  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  cypi  a  beam,  D.  Jioom,  Ger.  Bautn,  and  may 
be  the  ad.  Mo$t ;  the  greatest  the  chief,  the  prin- 
cipal beam  or  pole.    See  Jun.    Under- 

MAST,  s.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees,  e.g. 
-FUL.     the  oak,  the  beech. 

-LESS.  A.S.  (3er.  ft  D.  Mmslt  glandes  suum 
sagina,  acorns,  pigs'  meat;  from  Ger.  Mastem;  D. 
MetUn,  saginare,  to  fittten. — 8k.  A.S.  Af«M, 
glans;  wuut,  to  fkt  swine  withaU.  Masl-an,  pe- 
mwt-ant  to  cram  or  make  &t  >■  swine  with  masL 
'Som. 

MASTER,  s,  V.  A  master  is  one  who  has 
-DOM.  most  power  or  skill;   and, 

-LB88.  cons. — 

-LT,  ad,a»,  1.  A  ruler,  governor,  com- 
-SHIP.  mander,  manager,  conductor, 

-Y.  director;    owner  or  posses - 

-FUL.*  sor;   opposed  to— servants, 

-ous.t  or  those  ruled,  &c. 

Maistress,  or  2.  One  possessing  most,  or 
Mistress.  a  greater  degree  of  skill  or 
knowledge ;  one  who  excels  or  is  eniioent 
for  his  skill  or  knowledge;  a  doctor  or 
teacher,  opposed  to— scholar,  or  to  those 
taught 

Masterful, — ^powerftil,  mighty, — is  some- 
times used  to  denote  an  excess ;  as  full, 
too  full  of  the  idea  of  being  master  /  domi- 
neering, imperious. 

Maistress, — now  written  Mlttress,  (qv.) 
Master,  in  composition,— chief,  principaL 
Maister  tour,  the  chief  tower.    See  Maiden 
Tower.—*  Wielif  to  Dryden,    ^Milt4m. 

Fr.  MaUtrs;  It.  ft  Sp.  Mas$tro;  L.  MapitUr, 
which  (Voas.)  is  either  from  Magist  greater,  as 
Minister  from  iif  laiit,  or  rather  from  the  Gr.  M«- 
Ttrrot.  the  greatest.  (See  MAOisraACT.)  The 
word  exisU  in  aO  the  northern  languages.  D. 
Meester;  Ger.  Meistsr;  8w.  Mmtart;  A.8.  Jf«t- 
f«r,  {magisier ;)  and  Jun  ■  derives  it  from  A.S.  M^t$t ; 
D.  Uettii  Ger.  Mtisti  Sw.  Mesi.  The  root  is 
probably  from  the  A.S.  e.  Jf^^^a,  posse,  to  wtaji; 
and  see  Ea.    Orer-  Un- 
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MASTIC,  9,  ad.  Now  app.  to— Gums  of 
Tarioua  sorts  ;  to  a  cement,  adhesive  as 
gum. 

Fr.  Masi-ie  ;  It  -ie«  ;  Sp.  AlmoMiiga  ;  L.  Mtu- 
Ucke;  Gr.  Ma^ix*ii  the  gum  of  the  lentiak  tne. 

MASTICATE,  v.    To  chew  the  food,  to 

-ION.    bruise  or  crush  it  with  the  teeth. 

-ORY.  Fr.  Matlic-aUont  -aioire;  It.  -are,  -axione; 
Sp.  -ar.  L.  of  Low.  Ages,  Mtutiearet  i.  e.  man- 
dere  cibum,  dentibus  texere,  manduairt ;  Gi.  Ha«>- 
TaCe<  v^oM.  De  Vlt  lib.  ir.  e.  IS. 

MASTIFF,*.    A  dog. 

Fr.  Mettift  mattin;  It.  MoMt-ino!  Sp.  -in.  Sk. 
derives  from  Maettent  saglnare,  to  fatten,  because 
it  is  a  dog  of  a  large  slse,  and  on  that  account 
appears  the  (ktter.  Mlns. — from  Maison  ttnant, 
because  he  keeps  or  guards  the  house.  Manwood, 
(Forest  Law,)— fh>m  Meue  the  thefe,  "being  sup- 
posed to  frighten  away  robbers  by  its  tremendous 
voice."— Pmiuia/. 

MAT,  V.  s.  -TRESS.  App.  to — An  inter- 
texture  or  interweaving  of  rushes,  straw,  or 
other  material    And  To  mat, — 

To  cover  or  protect  with  mat ;  also, — to 
interweave  into  a  close  or  thick  mass  ; 
to  close,  thicken,  or  join  closely  into  one 
mass. 

A.  8.  M«oU-a^  -4  ;  D.  Ger.  fr  Dan.  MatU ;  Sw. 
fr  L.  M«Mat  which  Martin,  derives  from  Heb. 
Mittaht  a  bed  or  couch.  Wach.— from  Ger.  Meid- 
en;  A.  8.  Mithant  to  cover.  The  Fr.  Natie,  from 
L.  MaUa.—Mm. 

MATACHIN,  i.  Danza  de  maiaehenes, 
a  dance  with  swords,  in  which  they  fence 
and  strike  one  at  another,  as  if  they  were 
in  earnest,  receiving  the  blows  on  the  buck- 
lers, and  keeping  time  ;  so  called  from 
Motor,  to  kill,  because  Uiey  seem  to  kill 
one  another. — Delpmo.  I  believe,  (Sk.) 
from  It  Motto,  (niad,)  from  the  mad  ges- 
tures which  the  dancers  use.  Douce  sup- 
poses the  names — Dance  of  fools  (quaere 
madcaps,)  and  Dance  of  matadtins  to  be 
equivalent. 

Fr.  Mat'Odtin,  -asHn;  It.  -taeini;  Sp.  •<uhin. 

MAT  ADORE,  s.  At  the  game  of  Ombre 
there  are  four  matadores,  that  is,  four  mur- 
dering cards,  so  called,  because  they  win  all 
others. 

Sp.  Matador,  a  murderer,  from  Matar;  L.  Mat- 
lare,  to  kill. 

MATCH,  «.  Cot  explains  the  Fr.  MeUke, 
— ^The  wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle ;  the  match 
of  a  lamp ;  also, — match  for  a  barquebuae. 
It  is  app.  to — 

Any  unctuous  or  resinous  substance ;  or 
a  material  dipped  in  an  unctuous  or  resi- 
nous substance,  for  the  purpose  of  speedy 
ignition. 

Fr.  Miehtt  meiehe  ;  It  Micei-a,  -o  ;  Sp.  Mecha  ; 
Low  L.  Mptea,  ellychnium  luoemsB,  from  the  Gr. 
Mu|a,  which  (Yoss.)  properly  signifies  maeir«,  but 
met.->eUychnium,  quodque  emungilur  de  luoemft. 

MAJTCH,  v.  #.     See  To  Make.     To  pair 
-ABLE,   or  couple,  to  intermarry. 
-INO.      Matchless,  —  that  do  not  match  ; 
-LESS,    that  cannot  be  matched, 
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A  match,  (e,g.  at  Cricket,)  m  which  the 
contending  parties  are  m4Uched  or  made 
equivalent  to  each  other,  or  opposed,  aa 
of  equivalent  skill  or  strength.  Over- 
Un- 

MATE,  V,  s.  Check-mote,— Fr.  Eschec, 
and  mat ;  It  Seaeeo  motto, — at  the  game  of 
Chess,  when  the  king  is  nuut,  L  e.  defeat,  so 
that  he  cannot  stir,  and  cons,  the  game 
lost  Mait, — ^from  Old  L.  Matt-us,  -are  ; 
Gr.  MoTTCiy,  subigere,  to  subdue. — See  Sk. 
and  Ruddiman  ;  and  see  Matadors. 

MATE,  9.  s.  •LESS.    To  match,  to  pair,  to 

couple,  to  CO- unite,  to  co-equal :  to  be,  staxid, 

or  be  placed  as  co-equal,  or  in  equipoise ;  to 

stand  up  against  or  withstand,  as  equal ;  to 

oppose. 

A  mate, — one  of  a  pair  or  couple ;  one 

coupled  or  co-imited  with  another  or  others : 

an  associate  or  co-fellow,  one  whose  offices 

or  labours    are  the    same  with  those   of 

another,  (without  reference  to  rank  or  an- 

thority,  as — ship-mo^tf,  nuuter's-mate.) 

A.  8.  Mae-a  ;  D.  Matt.  Sk.  thinks—from  A.  S. 
Metran,  to  mtet :  pares  enim  paribus  ftcile  aggie- 

Bntur,  birds  of  a  feather  fly  together.    But  see 
▲KK  and  Match.    Co-  In-  Un- 

MATE,  V.  ad.  To  be  or  cause  to  be  in- 
sensate ;  to  stupify,  to  astound  or  astonish, 
to  appaL 

From  A.  8.  Mal-iui,  somniare,  to  dream. 
Gower  applies  the  word  to  the  efltets  of  dronk- 
ship  01  drunkenness.  It  is  written  by  G.  TVigfai, 
Mail  and  MaU.  See  the  Gtou.  to  his  VirgiL 
Ruddiman  derives  as  MoU  in  Cheek-auUe,  sui»b. 
See  To  Am  ate,  and  the  Commentators  on  Shkk. 

MATERNAL,  ad.  -nity.    Of  or  pertain- 

ing  to  a  mother,  motherly ;  appropriate  to, 

or  becoming,  a  mother. 

"  Fr.  Matemite, — maternity,  motherhood, 

the  being  a  mother." — Cot. 

Fr.  Matem-el ;  It.  -ale:  Sp.  -ol;  L.  Maitruma; 
Gr.  Mnrpiicov.    See  Mothxb. 

MATH,  s.      G.  Douglas,  (p.  454,  v.  31,} 

uses  the  expression, — "  lattir  meith,^*  that 

which  one  moweth  later  or  after  the  former 

math  or  mowing. 

A.  8.  MauhHkf  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  in- 
dicative of  Maw-an,  metexe,  to  mow. — Tooke. 

MATHEMATICS,  «.  "  MaOiematidks 
-ic.  treat  of  magnitude  and  numbers, 

-ic-AL.  instructing  us  how  to  measure^ 
-ALLY,  estimate,  and  compute  the  difl^ 
-IAN.        rent  distances,  magnitudes,  aod 

Mathest.  motions  of  bo^es,  with  respect 

to  one  another.*' — Home. 

"Mathematicians,  among  the  Romans, 

were,  for  some  time,  speciallj  meant  of 

astrologers,  or  star  prophets;   as  appears 

in  Suetonius,  and  others,  beat  skiird  in  . 

language  of  their  own  country." — €lrew. 

Fr.  Matkimatique$  ;  It.  Mottmatie-e ;  Sp.  -«  ; 
L.  Mathe-maiiea,  -ii»;  Gr.  MaBtinartKo,  |«a4h|««r» 
ftaQtifiarOf  aaro  rov  /laOeiv,  discere,  dneert,  to  leara 
or  teach. 
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MATRICE,  #.  -IDS.  The  mother's  womb ; 
app.  gen.  to— that  in  which  any  thing  ia 
fonned  or  moulded. 

Rr.  &  It.  Ma-irie* :   Sp.  -<frtf,  nfrtz,  -irin  ;  L. 
MutriXt  i.  •.  the  mother^  (ic.)  womU. 

MATRICULATE,  ©.  *.  ad,  -ion.  "  Then 
are  young  scholars  in  an  university  said 
(to  be)  matHcuiated,  when  they  are  sworn 
and  registred  into  the  society  of  their  fos- 
ter-mother of  learning  the  University." — 
Mine. 

Pr.  MaMe-uier;  It.  -olart ;  Sp.  -uUtr,  from  Ii. 
Mater ,  a  mothor.    Ud- 

MATRI-MOKY, «.  Jlfa/rtmoiij^  is,— That 
-lAL.  state  (sc  of  unioui  or  cohabitation) 
-lALLT.  in  which  women  become — mean,  or 
-loua,*  have  a  mind,  to  become — mothen  ; 
the  nuptial,  the  conjugal  state;  marriage, 
wedlock. — *MiUoru 

"Ft.  Mairimon-ie  ;  It.  &  Sp.  -<o  ;  L.  Matrimo- 
nknh  ftom  MuUrf  a  mother.  Monium  (Voss.) 
eet  men  prodoetio  voeis ;  in  which  assertion 
VoM.  is  most  probably  wrong.     See  Moiit,  and 

PATaiMOHT. 

MATRON, «.  Of  a  motherly  character ;  of 
-Ai*.  a  motherly  age ;  of  age  or  character 
-LT.  befitting,  or  suited  to  perform,  the 
-AQB.*  duties  of  a  mother. — *  Burke. 

Ft.  JValroiM ;  It.  Sp.  &  L.  Matrona^  from  Mater. 
-"Von.  Perhaps  Matema,  (lo.  femina, }  a  woman, 
who  is  a  mother. 

MATTER,  i,  V.  App.  to— That  of  which 
-TBRT.  any    thing    is    fonned    or 

-ERi-AL,aJ.«.  fashioned,  composed,  con- 
-ALifM.  structed,  constituted  ;    that 

-ALisT.  which  is  subjected  or  sup- 

-ALiTT.  posed.     Met — a  subject,  an 

-ALiZE,  0.  object ;  object  in  view,  pur- 
-ALLY.  sued  or  followed,  contem- 

-TKRLB88.*  plated,  considered ;  consi- 
>ERiATE,t  ad.  dered  or  deemed,  esteemed 
-BRiATioii.t  or  valued — ^as  worthy  of  pur- 
suit, of  gaining,  acauiring,  or  possessing ; 
of  perceiving,  kno?nng,  or  understanding. 
Also  app.  to — 

The  corrupt  liquid  secreted  from  a  sore 
or  wound. 

To  matter, — to  form  such  corrupt  secre- 
tion. To  be  (meL)  or  be  deemed,  con- 
sidered or  esteemed,  worthy  of  pursuit,  of 
value  or  weight,  of  moment  or  import- 
ance; to  import;  to  estimate  or  esteem; 
to  value. 

Material  is  used  lit  and  also  met  (thus) 
pertaining  to  the  matter  or  subject;  im- 
portant, momentous,  weighty,  substantial, 
essential. 

"The  MateriaUstt  maintain,  that  man 
consists  of  one  uniform  substance,  the 
object  of  the  senses ;  and  that  perception, 
with  its  modes,  is  the  result,  necessary 
or  otherwise,  of  the  organization  of  the 
brain." — Beleham. 

*B.  JonaoH,     ^  Bacon,    tBrown. 

Ft.  Mat'Ure ;  It.  ft  Sp.  -eria  ;  L.  Materie*. 
Putamus  i  it  aire  did  Materiee,  quia  in  corporum 
ratione  se  matrU  instar  habet. — Vote.  Go.  Mait- 
attf  conddere ;  or  Mel-yan,  comedere,  seem  to 
give  the  root    Com-  Im-  Vn- 
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MATTIN,  ad.  t.   The  morning ;  the  break 
Matutimb.  or  dawn  of  day ;  the  beginning 
-AL.  or  early  part  of  day. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, Matine, 

officium  horse  matuHna,  forms  the  third 
watch  of  the  monastic  day,  sc.  from  three 
tiil  six  o'clock,  A.  m. 

Mattens-ed — ^seema  a  splenetic  coinage 
of  Bale  :  "  They  are  mattensed,  massed, 
candeled,  &c'" 

It.  Mat-iutino  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  -inee ;  preoes  vel  hoi» 
malutina.  L.  MaluUntu^  from  Matuta ;  a  name 
given  to  Aurora;  and  Matuta,  from  Mane,  (op- 
tima diei  pars.HSee  Fou. 

MATTOCK,  #.     A  trident,  a  spade,  a 
shovel,  a  delving  tool,  a  maitock. — Sem, 

A.  S.  Mattue,  meott-ue,  -oe.  Mini,  derives  from 
D.  Met  haeeke,  with  hooke,  from  Haeken,—to 
hack  ^'^ridiculously,  says  Sk.,  who  proposes  A.  8. 
Meos,  moss,  or  any  low  herb,  and  toff-en^  to  tug  or 
pull,  because  It  (a  matiodt)  pulls  or  tears  up. 

MATURE,  V.  ad.     That  is  properly  said 

-LT.         to  be  mature,  which  is  neither  too 

•ITY.        quick  or  early,  nor  too  alow  or 

-ATION.   late,  (Voss.) ;    and  thus,— Ripe, 

-ATivE.*  perfect,  complete,  digested. 

*Holland. 

Fr.  Matur-e;  It  -o;  Sp.  Maduroj  UMatmrue, 
of  uncertain  origin.    Im-  Pre- 

MAUDLIN,  s.  MaudUn  is  the  name  of  a 
plant,  Herba  Magdalena ;  and  used  as  an 
Ai.  is  a  corruption  of  Magdalen,  (which  Sir 
T.  More  writes  Mawdleyne,)  who  is  depic- 
tured with  eyes  wet  and  swelled  with  tears : 
and  is  app. — when  the  eyes  are  watery,  and 
the  countenance  swollen, — ^with  sottish- 
ness ;  weakness  of  mind. 

MAU6RE,  ad,  *  In  spight  of  their  hearts, 

against  their  wills,  whether  they  will  or  no. 

—Cot. 

Spenser  says,  (b.  ii.  c  5.  st  12,)  **Maulgre 

her  spight,"  t.  e.  Fortune  ;    by  which  he 

appears  to  mean — Spight  on  her  spight 

Fr.  Mamlyrf,  i.  e.  Malgri  ;  It  Malgrado  t  Sp. 
Mai  grado ;  maU  gratum,  not  at  all  grateAil  or 
agreeable ;  {Ori  and  grado,  finm  Orairnm.-^k.) 
MIns.  notices  a  common  expression, — "  In  spight 
ofhisnose.*^ 

MAVIS,  ».  A  name  of  the  Thruah,  still 
com.  used  in  Scotland. 

Fr.  Mauvie  ;  It  MaMeeio.  The  Fr.  also  call  it 
La  Orive  de  Vigne,  because  it  feeds  upon  the  ripe 
grapes,  (Pennant;)  and  it  is  said  to  have  received 
its  name  MawHe,  'L.  Maine,  ftom  the  mi^hief  it 
does  to. the  vintage.    See  Men. 

MAUKIN.    See  Malum. 

MAUL.    See  Mall. 

MAUND,  9.  -T,  s.      An  open  basket  or 

pannier  having  handles. 

A.  S.  Mand  ;  Fr.  Maude,  mamu  ;  D.  Mande , 
from  L.  Manue ;  qd.  a  Aaad-basket ;  others  from 
Mandere,  to  eat,  oeeause  eatables  were  nsuallj 
carried  in  it.    8k.  prefers  the  former. 

MAUND,  V.    To  bear  or  carry  the  basket 
-ER,  V.  s.    (maund,)  the  beggar's  basket ;  to 
-ERiNO.     receive  me  dole  of  charity:  hence, 
— to  beg.     And  To  maunder, — 


MAW 


MAZ 


To  use  the  speech,  or  mode  of  speech, 
customary  with  beggars  i  their  whine  or 
mutter,  (their  cant,)  either  of  solicitation 
or  discontent :  hence, — to  whine  or  mutter, 
to  grumble  or  complain.     Grose  says, — 

"Maundy, — abusive,  saucy.     Hence, — 

Maundering"  (Olouc.) 

To  mamndtr.  (8k.)  ia  to  mmrmuTt  psnun  daflexo 
■entu,  from  Fr.  Maudire  ;  (L.  Male-dUtre :  >— 
Seren. — ^from  8w.  Manoy  ciere,  provocare,  (<.  «. 
the  A.  8.  Jl£an-ian.)  But  it  is  rery  probably 
merely  s  consequential  usafe  of  aiaini^,  a  basket. 

MAUNDY,  ad.  This  word  is  spp.  by  our 
old  writers,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
to  the  command  which  Christ  gare  to  his 
disciples  for  the  commemoration  of  his  last 
supper.  Spel.  howeTer,  thinks  that  Maundy- 
Thursday,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the 
commaund  was  given,  may  be  so  called  from 
Mande,  a  basket,  (see  ante,)  baskets  being 
formerly  brought  on  that  day  to  receive  the 
charitable  donations  of  the  king. 

MAUSOLEUM, «.  -lean.  "  This  mau- 
toleum  was  the  renowned  tombe  or  sepulchre 
of  Mauttdut,  a  petie  king  of  Oarie,  which 
the  worthie  ladie,  Artemisia,  (sometime  his 
queene,  and  now  his  widow,)  caused  to  be 
erected  for  the  said  prince,  her  husband, 
who  died  in  the  second  yeere  of  the  hun- 
dreth  Olympias :  and  verily  so  sumptuous 
a  thing  it  was,  and  so  curiously  wrought,  by 
the  artificers  especially,  that  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  those  matchlesse  monuments  which 
are  called  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world." 
— Holland,  Plinie, 
L.  Matuol-eum ;  Fr.  -ie ;  It.  ft  Sp.  -to, 

MAUTHER,*  ».  Bay'  says,--*  modher, 
or  modder,  mothther,  a  girl  or  young  wench ; 
used  all  over  the  eastern  parts  of  England, 
vix.  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge ; 
and  he  quotes  the  etym.  of  the  word  from 
Dan.  Moer,  virgo,  puella,  (see  Maid,  or 
May,)  given  by  SpeL  in  lus  Oloss.  in  v. 
Moer.  Norfolk,  from  its  situation,  was 
much  exposed  to  Dan.  settlers,  and  Spel. 
imagines  those  of  Norfolk,  who  sprang 
from  the  Danes,  preserved  the  word,  though 
with  a  corrupt  pronunciation. — See  Nares, 
Moor,  and  Jlay.    *B,  Jonton. 

MAW, «.    The  stomach, — ^wherein  the  meat 

is  received  and  digested. 

A.  8.  MoffOf  D.  Maef^;  Ger.  h  8w.  M^t; 
Dan.  Mane.    8ee  Hxat,  and  Mouth. 

M  A  WKING, «.  App.  to — A  servant  who 
-INGLY.  does  the  dirty  house-work  {  a 
-ISH.  dirty  wench ;    a  slattern  ;    one 

careless  of  cleanliness,  dress  or  ornament. 
And  Mawkingly,  Mawkish, — 

Tasteless,  insipid,  unsavoury,  disgusting. 
See  Malkin. 

M A WMET,  or  Mammbt,  s.  -ry.  Maho- 
met, — gen.  an  idol,  a  graven  image.  Maw' 
metry, — the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  idolatry ; 
the  worship  of  graven  images. 
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Any  thing  set  up  as  an  ol^et  of  adoi«* 
tion ;  (Shak.)  a  popet  or  puppet,  a  fondling. 

MAXILLARY,  ad.  Of,  pertaining,  or 
belonging  to,  the  jaw. 

Fr.  MtUBit-tairt;  8p. -to;  It.  MateeUare  ;  L. 
MaxillarU,  from  mattilla^  which  it  Ibrmed  ftrom 
MMUfd,'  MOM,  M4UM,  aMcii/a,  iiMrt'ffa,  (whence 
wuUa,)  the  jaw.— £cal.  De  Causia,  L.  L.  e.  31. 
Mastare,  to  reduce  to  one  maaa,  to  crush. 

MAXIM,  s,  A  position  or  proposition  of 
greatest  authority:  received  and  ad^now- 
ledged  as  of  great  authority  ;  a  general 
truth. 


Fr.  Mosime  ;  It  Mauima  t  8p.  ft  Low  L.  JTe 
ima;  becaoae  it  ia  of  the  greatest  anthority,  and 
in  greatest  estimation.  In  like  naaner  Asiom, 
(qv.)  from  AfioT,  dignne.  There  are  certain  k^sal 
maxime  unquestioned  In  our  coarta.--8ee  For- 
foeiM,  o.  8 ;  and  Blaekstene,  voL  i.  p.  es. 

MAY,  V.  Cam,  (qv.)  is,  cons.,  to  be  able ; 
May,  lit — 

To  be  able ;  to  have  power,  strength,  or 
ability ;  to  be  possible. 

To  have  power,  sc  given,  granted,  or 

conceded;  and,  thus,  to  be  free,  or  have 

freedom,  or  liberty,  or  permission ;  to  be 

permitted  or  suffered. 

Go.  ft  A.  8.  Mag-an  ;  Ger.  ft  D.  Mog-en  t  Sw. 
Mae,  to  lie  able ;  Dan.  Maae ;  8e.  To  wum  or 
mamn.  See  Mowi,  Mioht;  also  Mav,  Main, 
fte. 

MAY,  s.  -iNo.    Anp.  met  to — The  raring 

or  early  season  of  life;  also  to  the  flower 

of  the  hawthorn,  then  in  season ;   to  the 

whole  plant 

Tt.  May:  It  Magglo ;  Sp.  Jfayo;  L.Maiue; 
for  whteh  various  e^ms.  are  given.  (See  Faee„ 
and  Martin.)  The  latter  prefera-i  m^foeikue, 
from  the  srowth  (qy.  strength  f— see  May,  oiaftf) 
of  vegetable  nature  at  that  period  of  the  jrear. 

MAYOR, «.      The   greater    or   principal 

-ALTY.      (man  or  magistrate,  of  a  city, 

-EB8B.       town,  &c)     Or  rather,  '*  as  To 

may  (Verstegau)  signifieth  to  have  nugki 

or  power ;  so  a  mayor  is  as  much  to  say,  A 

haver  o{  might,  one  that  hath,  and  may  use 

authority."— iteWt/ntien  rf  Decayed  ImteUi- 

genee,  c.  10. 

Fr.  Maieur  ;  It  Maggiares  tnm  h.  Maimr,  In 
our  elder  authors  it  is  com.  written  Maier ;  upon 
a  presumption,  no  doubt  that  we  owed  the  wovd 
(as  Men.  msists)  to  the  LaC ;  but  the  more  aneienK 
wilting  was  Meyer,  and  in  Ger.  ft  D.  it  is  Meyer 
or  Meier;  and  in  Fr.  alio  Moire:  which  Bk. 
derives  (with  Yerttegan)  from  the  «.  To  SMy, 
posse;  whence  L.  Maj-or  itself  Is  derived.  See 
MAJoa,  and  Maomivt  ;  slse  Mat. 

MAZARB,  #.    The  jowl,  the  whole  head 

•ER.  or  skulL — *B,  Jonson, 

-ARDED.*     Supposed  to  be  from  Fr.  Maeekeir, 
the  jaw. 

MAZE,  V,  s.    To  wander  or  stray  away ;  to 

-EDMEss.      be  or  become  bewildeie4»  con- 

-Y.  founded,  or  astonished ;  to  be> 

wilder,  confoimd,  or  astonish,  to  perplex  or 

puzzle ;  to  wind,  to  intertwine,  confusingly, 

perplexingly. 

From  D.  Miseent  (i.  e.  A.  8.  MisM4am,)  to  miea, 
to  err,  to  wander  or  stray  away  from.    A-  Be> 


MEA 


M£A 


MAZER,  t.  -LINO.  Btt  Cange  sayt,  that 
cups  of  a  more  raluable  kind  or  material 
are  universallj  called  Mazer,  MeuerinuSf 
&e. ;  but  that  with  respect  to  this  material, 
opinions  differ.  Sk.  says, — Poculum  lig- 
neum,  from  D.  Maeser,  the  wood  of  the 
mapU  tree,  (qv.)  of  which  wood  these  cups 
were  usually  made. 

ME,  pro.     In  Grammar,  a  pro,  of  the  first 
person,  used  in  or  as  the  accusative  case, 
il/e-thinketh,  him  thinketh,  t.  e.  it  think- 

'    eth  or  causeth  me  or  him  to  think. 

Sans.  3fe,  ma  ;  Hind.  Mth^  ;  Pen.  Am;  Oo. 
Mie:  D.  Mif;  Ger.  Mieh,  mir;  Sv.  &  Dan.  Migi 
Fr.  IToy,  tme  ;  8p.  Mi ;  A. 8.  It.  ft  L.  Me  ;  Gr.  Me. 
(See  letter  M.)  Go.  Jfie  probably  includei  within 
it  the  nominatire  /;  Go.  Ik;  A.  S.  Ic;  Ger.  lek ; 
thus  me-ikj  mddk— contracted  into  m<c.  and  micA. 
So  Sans.  ilA-oe*,  and  L.  Bgo-mttt  include  /  and 


ME  ACOCK, «.  Sk.  says, — ^uxorious,  too 
sttigeot  and  devoted  to  hu  wife ;  also,  pusil- 
lanimous, delicate,  efieminate.  Steevens,— 
a  cowardly,  dastardly  creature. 

Either  tnm.  M«$,  (equiTalent  to  MuL,  or  to  our 
Eog.  Jf»f,— Cot)  and  Coq^  gallui  ignavos,  imbe- 
cfllia,  a  cowardly  cock;  or  m«w-cock,  a  cock 
miemed  up  In  a  coop. 

MEAD, «.  -ow.  That  which  (land,  grass- 
land which)  is  mowed. 

From  A.  S.  Maw-am ;  D.  Ma*d-en;  Ger.  MAm. 
— Jtm.  Vtttta  A.  8.  Mad,  (1.  e.  mato-tdt)  mowad, 
the  past  p.  of  Mme-an,  metere,  to  mow. — Tooke. 

MEAD,«.  Meatb.  See  Htdromsl,  and 
Mbtheolin. 

A.  8.  M«do ;  D.  Meede  ;  Ger.  M*t ;  Sw.  Mjo*d  ; 
Dan.  MiMs  Mid.  L.  M*du9.  Wach.  thinks  the 
wwd  had  its  origin  in  the  woods  of  Poland,  where 
honey,  called  miotf,  abounds.  In  A.  8.  Mtetha  is 
eaid  to  be  '*  wine  made  of  new  wine,  sod  until  half 
be  boyled away.'*— 5om.  Mtethe  sndMead  (Sk.)  are 
alike  in  their  ezcessiye  sweetneu;  and  Wach. 
thinks  the  former  may  be  from  Gr.  Me$v,  wine. 

MEAGER,  ad.  or  Meagre,  v.  Lean,  thin, 
-LT.  poor,  hungry;  emaciate,  without 
-NESS,  flesh  or  fleshy  substance;  insub- 
stantial s  without  nutriment  or  fertility ; 
banen. 

A.  8.  Maffre,  lean,  thin ;  MagaregeoH,  to  make 
lean,  to  eMcerale ;  D.  Maej^ker ;  Ger.  Mager ;  Ft. 
Maiffre ;  It.  fr  8p.  Magro  ;  from  L.  Macer. — Sk. 
Matar,  from  Gr.Ma«poc,  long,  and,  cons.,  lean, 
(See  Emaciatb.)  A.  8.  Jfawre,  Eng.  M-eagtr, 
seems  to  contain  within  it  A.  B.  Bgor,  Eng.  Soger. 

MEAL,  t.  The  A  S.  Mml,  and  Eng.  Meal, 
isj^A.  part  or  portion,  a  measure,  —  of 
food  or  any  thing  else. 

Meal'Hde  or  Ume, — the  tide  or  time 
when  each  receives  his  part,  portion,   or 

measure  of  food. 

A.S.  Mai;  D.  Maal;  Ger.  Mai;  Sw.  Mael. 
Under- 

ME Ali,  V.  Were  he  mealed,  —  were  he 
mixed  with ;  were  there  intermixed  or  in- 
termingled in  him — that  which  he  corrects, 
then  were  he  tyrranous.  **  Were  he  meaFd 
witii  tihat  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he 
tirranous." — Shak.  Meas.  for  Meas. 

Fr.  MetUr,  to  mix,  to  mingle ;  8c.  To  mell. 
See  1CBDI.XT,  and  Tnkll. 
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MEAL, «.  -T.  Corn  or  grain  ground  or 
crushed  to  a  powder. 

Mealff, — having  the  qualities  or  appear- 
ances of  meal,  its  whiteness,  fineness,  soft- 
ness. 

Meale-mouihed  or  fiur- spoken, — whose 
words  are  mild  and  soft,  as  meal. — Mint. 

A.  8.  Mealewe  ;  D.  Meel ;  Ger.  Mai ;  Sw.  Meol  ; 
from  Go.  Mal-an;  D.  Maehn ;  Ger.  if a/«ii,  muten; 
8w.  Mala  ;  L.  Mol-er« ;  to  grind,  bruise,  or  crush, 
sc.  to  a  powder ;  into  fine,  small  particles. 

MEAN,  ad.  t.  -LY.  Mediate  ;  being  or 
lying  at  equal  distance,  between  the  begin- 
ning and  end ;  intervening ;  being  or  lying 
at  a  distance,  between  the  extreme  points ; 
and  thus,  distant,  removed,  restrained  or 
withheld — from  extremity,  from  excess; 
moderate,  temperate. 

Mean,  t. — that  which  is  mediate,  or  in- 
termediate ;  that  by  the  intervention,  inter- 
cession, instrumentality  or  agency  of  which 
any  thing  is  done. 

fr.  Mofen,  moyennami,  from  It.  Mediant*,  and 
that  from  Low  L.JIWfiafMfm;  h.  Medium.  The 
Sc  write,  or  wrote,  Jtfoyea.— See  in  Jaatie»ou, 


MEAN,  ad.     Cons. — Low  or  base ;  abject, 
-LT.  desrading,  dejected;  disgraceful, 

-NE88.       dishonourable. 

A.  8.  Ge-mane;  D.  -meen;  Ger.  -mein ;  Sw. 
•men  ;  communis,  vulgaris ;  A.  8.  Mame  ;  Ger. 
Mein;  Srr.Men.  The  A.  8.  Jf«n«  is  mameg,  the 
Many,  (qy.)  app.  to  the  Many  or  multitode,  the 
memoir  the  rout  or  rabble,  the  low  or  base. 

MEAN,  V.  To  signify ;  to  design ;  to  have, 
-ER.  bear,  or  keep  in  minds  iu  the 
-iNO.  mind  or  understanding;  to  pur- 
pose, to  intend,  to  think. 
Go.  Mun-an^  -fan  ;  A.  8.  -an,  nuen-an ;  D. 
Meen-en:  Gtx.Mtgnen;  Sw.Mena;  UtM.  Mean- 
er, signidcare,  denotare,  demonstrare,  to  signify, 
to  denote,  to  show ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  a  sign,  or 
mark.    See  Mihp,  Mikt,  Mbmtal.    Un- 

MEANDER,  e.  v.     "  The  Mmander  fetcb- 

-DROus.       eth  such  windings  to  and  fro, 

-DRY.  that  oftentimes  it  is  taken  for 

to  run  back  again  from  whence  it  comes." 

— Pliny,  b.  V.  c  29. 

"  (She)  in  mean^red  gyres  doth  whirl  herself  about. 
That,  this  way,  here  and  there,  back,  forward,  in, 

and  out. 
And  like  a  wanton  girl,  oft  doubling  in  her  gate. 
In  labyrioth-4ike  turns,  and  twinings  intricate." 

Dragton. 

L.  Maander  ;  Gr.  MeuavApot ;  q.  Matomat  M«p, 
the  water  of  Mseonia ;  vel  quia  per  Matovtav  aya- 
dpa/uci,  it  runs  through  Mseonia.— JforMii. 

MEASLE, «.    A  leper,  or  person  diseased 

-LED.      with  leprosy ;    also,    tlie    disease 

-LT.        itself —  Chaucer. 

-ELRT.*  D.  Masehel ,  Ger.  Mat,  a  spot.    Mauel- 
««cA/,— the  spotted  sickness,  the  leprosy. 

MEASURE,  9.  f.     To  examine,  to  cal- 

-ABLE.  culate,  to  ascertain  the  magnitude 

-ABLY,  or  bulk,  the  quantity  or  number, 

-LESS,  space  or  distance ;    to  act  by  or 

-LY.  according  to  a  fixed  or  stated  mea- 

-MENT.  eure;  a  regular  standard  of  sise 

-ER.  or  quantity ;   to  observe^  or  keep 

«iNa.  a  stated  meatwre,  a  sufilcient  moa- 
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9ure  f  to  regulate  or  govern^  to  moderate  ; 
to  apportion,  to  adjust 

Metuure,  t.  is  dso  app.  to  a  regulated 
Buccession  of  moyements,  in  Dancing ;  of 

sounds,  in  Music  and  Poetry. 

Fr.  Meiurer  ;  It.  MUtirare  ;  L.  Menaurartt  from 
mtffMiu,  put  p.  of  met'irit  to  vuUt  (qT.) :  meiiri 
didtur,  qui  explorat,  qua;  alict^us  rei  sit  magnl- 
tudo, — to  examine  what  may  be  the  magnitude  of 
any  thing. — Vou.  Ad-  Con-  In-  Mis-  Over-  Out- 
Re-  Un- 

MEAT,  t.     That  which  is  eaten :  usuaUy 

-ED.  app.  to — The  flesh  of  animals,  to 

oLESs.       animal  food. 

Metelets  is  used  by  R.  Gloucester  and 

P.  Plouhman. 

Oer.  Muiif  Sw.  Mat;  J>Bn.Madf  Qo.Mat»; 
A.  8.  Mttt  mete,  9UBte;  trhaterer  is  tattn^  past  p. 
of  Go.  V.  Matfan  ;  A.  S.  MeUan,  edere,  to  eat— 
Tookt. 

MEATH.    See  Might. 

MECHANISM,  s.  "  Meehanici  is  used 
-1ST.  to  signify  the  doctrine  about  tbe 

-iciAN.  moving  powers,  (as  the  beam, 
'ic,  ad.  s.  the  lever,  the  screws,  and  the 
-ics.  wedge,)  and  of  framing  engines 

-ic-AL.  to  multiply  force ;  but  I  under- 
-ALLT.  stand  the  word  Mechanics  in  a 
larger  sense,  for  those  disciplines  that  con- 
sist of  the  applications  of  the  pure  mathe- 
matics to  produce  or  modify  motion  in 
inferior  bodies." — Boyle. 

Fr.  MManiqtu ;  It.  8s  Sp.  Meeanieo  ;  L.  Meeha- 
nictu;  Gr.  Mnxavixofi  from  /iirxo*"!!  a  wtaekine, 
fqv.)    Un- 

MEDAL,  «.  Metal,  stamped  in  honour 
-Lie.  or  commemoration;  also  to  be 
-LION,    used  as  current  coin. — ^Pmkerion. 

-LIST,  p,  MUaiUe ;  It.  MedagUa;  Sp.  Medallo  ; 
-ET.  from  h.MetaUum;  qd.  mtftoi/um,  Reu 
numisma  solenne.  8k.  and  Voss.— quia  ez  aiuo, 
argento,  cere. 

MEDDLE,  V.  To  mix,  to  mingle ;  to 
-ER.  mix  or  mingle,  interdeal,  or 

-SOKE.  interfere,    (sc.   among   other 

-soMENESi.  people  and  their  concerns,)  to 
-INO.  busy  or  be  busy,  to  take  part 

-LEY,  ad.  s.    or  share,  in  any  thing. 

A  medley, — a  mixture  of  persons,  an 
affray. 

To  meddle  or  me/2,— Fr.  Me»ler,  miler,  which 
Sk.  derives  from  It  MeMcotare,  and  this  Men., 
from  Bar.  L.  Miteukure^  a  dim.  of  L.  Miseertt  to 
mix  or  mingle.  The  Danish  has  Megler,  melerer. 
Dr.  Jamieaon  thinks  the  Fr.  is  of  Gothic  origin, 
and  that  the  primary  term  is  8ir.  Mid^  i.  e.  middle; 
to  meddle  or  Co  rnell  being  merely  to  interpose 
one's  self  between  other  objects.    Inter-  Un- 

MEDIATE,  0.  ad.    To  be,  or  cause  to  be 

-LT.  or  become,  to  act,  in  the  mid- 

-lON.  die,  between  or  among  others, 

-OE.  as  a  mean  or  medium  ;  to  inter- 

>«ORY.  vene,   to  interpose,    to  inter- 

-ORIAL.  cede ;  to  obtain  or  accomplish, 

-OR8HIP.  by  intercession  or  negotiation. 

-REBS.  *Bp.  HaU. 

-RIX.  Fr.  Midier  ;  Sp.  Mediar  ;  L.  Meditu ; 

-DI-AN.*^  A.  8.  and  Eng.  Mid,  midl,  middle. 
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MEDICATE,  0.  To  medicine,—^  give 
-ATION.  or  supply  meeUeine,  or  bed- 

-ABLE.  ing  or  salutary  physic 

-AL.  Medicine,  (Shak.)  Fr.  MSde- 

-ALLY.  cm, — one   who   curotfa  ;     a 

•AMENT.  physician. 

-AMENTALLY.  To  medicate,  —  to  g^ve,    to 
-ATIVE.  endow  with  medical  or  medi- 

-INE,  V.  s.         dnal  qualities ;   to  infuse  or 
-IN-AL.  impregnate    with    medicinal 

-ALLY.  qualities,  or  with  ingredients 

-ABLE.  having  such  qualities. 

Fr.  Mideeiner  ;  It.  Medicinare;  Sp.  Medednor; 
L.  Medieina,  medicare,  mederi,  from  Gr.  Mt^coBai, 
to  care,  to  heal.     In-  also  Re-medy. 

MEDIOCRE,  a<i  As  the  Fr.  ifedtocre,— 
-ITY.  **  Mean  ;  moderate,  indifiervnt ; 
-IBT.*  reasonable,  competent,  neither  too 
-DiETY.t   big,  nor  too  little." — Cot. 

*Pope,     Wroum. 

Fr.  Midioerer,  midioere;  It  &  Sp.  Medutcre; 
L.  Medioeris,  from  meditu,  and  ocrie,  quod  loeum 
signiAcat.— Foat. 

MEDITATE,  v.  To  think  careluny, 
-ATION.  studiously ;  to  keep  the  thoughts 
-ANCE.*  carefully  or  studiously  fixed  upon ; 
to  dwell  upon  thoughtfully,  consideratelj, 
contemplatively ;  to  consider,  to  contem- 
plate.—*^^au.  4-  F. 

Fr.  Miditer:  It.  Medit-are;  Sp.-or;  L.  MedHari, 
quasi  melitarl,  from  Or.  MeXcrav,  from  ficXe<, 
cttra  e»i:  it  in  (a  matter)  of  care;  and,  conse- 
quently, of  thought,  reflection.    Pre-  Un- 

MEDI-TERRANE,  ad.  In  the  midst, 
-EAN.  situated  in  the  midst  o^  sur- 
-ECUS.*  rounded  by,  earth  or  land,  within 
land,  inland. — *Broum^ 
Fr.  MMiUrtanie,  the  Mediterranean,  or  mid- 
earth  sea. — Cot.  It.  ft  Sp.  Mediierraneo  ;  from  L. 
Meditu,  middle,  and  terra,  the  land  or  ftaith. 

MEDLAR,*.    A  tree;  theiruit 

Fr.  Mesple,  meele ;  It.  Neepola  ;  Sp.  Ifiepola  ;  H 
Meapiltu;  Gr.  McirirtXri,  quia  ev  r^  m*^  rtXot^ 
because  in  the  middle  he  hath,  as  it  were,  a  cap  or 
erowne.—Min$.  In  A.  S.  it  is  Mted,  to  which  Sk. 
would  give  a  Gr.  origin. 

MEED, ».  ©.*  -FULLY.t  That  which  is  meet, 
convenient,  becoming,  or  fitting,  as  a  re- 
ward,— in  return  for  service  done,  or  fiivmir 
bestowed :  and  thus,  generally,  a  reward  or 
remuneration;  reward  deserved ;  desert;  a 
payment,  a  donation,  a  bounty. 

Or  may  it  not  be  from  die  v.  To  mete  t 
And  thus  signify— 

The  measure;  due  or  deserved;  given 
or  paid  in  return  for  service  done,  Arc 
"And  yet  the  lK>dy  meede  a  better  grave." 
— Sil'oer  Age,  1613.     *Heywood.   ^Chauctr, 

A.  S.  Med ;  D.  Miede,  miete  ;  Ger.  Miele.  iva. 
derives  the  A.  S.  from  Go.  Mizdo,  (s  omitted*)  and 
that  fit>m  Gr.  Mie^ov.  Sk.  prefers  A.  S.  Met-em^ 
occurrere.  in  venire,  adlpisd;  to  meet— meed  being 
that  which  any  one  meeie  with :  deservedly,  in 
return  for  service  done:  or  rather,  perhapa--as 
above  explained. 

MEEK,  v.*  ad.^  To  soothe,  to  soften,  to 
-LY.  mollify ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  mild, 
-NESS,  gentle,  humble,  or  lowly,  to  humt- 
-ENiNG.  liate  or  humble.  "  He  thathighith 
-EN,tt;.  himsilf,  schal  ht mekid."—* IVicitf. 
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Maii,  xxiii  **  Thou  mekedest  thy  lelfe  be- 
fore me,"—*Biblet  1561,  2  Kings.  **  Amo 
mekened  not  himselfe  before  the  Lord.*' — 
t/d.  2  Chron.  **  Thys  sacrifice  is  the 
mecktnynge  of  the  hart" — Xld,  Psahne  li 
Note. 

In  8w.  it  is  Miuk,  St.  conaiden  it  to  be  a  con- 
sequential usage  of  Make  or  Hate,  sequalli,  socius, 
comoar :  It  is,  not  improbably,  A.  S.  Mele-an^ 
(amie-cre,  or  mulgere,)  to  soothe,  to  soften :  (by 
the  naere  omission  of  L)   Over-  Un- 

MEETi  V.  To  come  to,  to  find ;  to  come 
-ER.  together,  (from  different  places,)  to 
-INO.  assemble ;  to  conyene  from  opposite 
places,  in  opposition ;  to  confront,  to  en- 
counter. 

Go.  Mot-yan  ;  A.  S.  MoiHan^  mti-an ;  D.  Moet- 
-en;  8«.  -a;  Dan.  Modern  Inyenire,  conrenire, 
oocaireri^  to  como  to,  to  find,  to  come  together. 
See  Mbet,  ad.  infira;  and  Moor. 

MEET,  ad.  Cons. — Convenient,  becoming ; 

-LT.       suited,  adapted,  fit:  and  in  ShaL 

-NESS.   "  He'll  be  meet  with  you,"— he'll  fit 

you,  he'll  suit,  he'll  be  even  with  you. 

From  A.  8.  if  elan,  oonvenire,  to  convene.   Un- 

MEGRIMS, «.  Mins.  calls  it~«  A  disease 

that  paineth  one  halfe  of  the  braine."    It  is 

also  app.  met.  to  morbid  fancies  or  whims. 
Fr.  Migraine;  It  Migrama;  L.  Hemieranium, 
from  Gr.  *H/iiicpovia,  dolor  circa  medium  caput ; 
fifxticpainovt  dlmidiata  capitis  pars,  {hfitw,  naif, 
and  Kpawov,  the  head.) 

MEINT,  Mbnt.    See  Mimoe. 

MELANCHOLY, «.  Ai   It  is  used  by  us, 

-ic,  ad,  s.  met  and  cons. :  A  depressed  or 

-ILY.         dejected  state  of  mind ;  a  sadness, 

-INE88.     heaviness,  pensiveness ;  a  dispo- 

-IZB,9.      sition  to  solemn  musing  or  medi- 

-lous.*      tation,  to  solitude  or  retirement 

-iST.t        *Gower.  MiUoH,     ^Glantnlle,   H. 

More,    iBurton, 

Tt.MHauekoiiert  milatieholiei  It.  Melan-tonia^ 
Bp,'ekoUat-ekolixar$e;  L.  Melancholia;  Gr. Me- 
XayxoXtot  from  /tteXaiva,  black,  and  x**^*)*  ^ii^* 
**  The  name  [melancholy]  is  imposed  from  the 
matter,  and  disease  denominated  from  the  mate- 
rial! cause :  MeXavxoX<a,  quasi  MeXatyaxoXl,  from 
hiaek  eholer.  Rracastorius,  cals  those  nuianeholg^ 
whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour 
of  black  choler  hath  so  misaffected,  that  they  be- 
come mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most  things,  or  in 
all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest 
opoations  of  the  understanding." — BurUm. 

MELIORATE,  v.  To  be  or  cause  to  be, 
-ATION.  to  make,  more  desirable;  to 
-ITY.*      better,  to  mend,  to  improve. 

*Bacon,    Holland.    Bentley. 

Tr.Miliorer;  It.  Migliorare ;  Sp.  M^orar ;  L. 
Melior,  meliue;  (Voss.  maais-velis,  mavelie,  wu- 
liae,)  that  which  is  more  willed,  more  wished.  A- 

MELL.     See  Meddle. 

MELL,*  a.    MelH/erotu, — bearing  honey. 
-Bous.  Mellifluous, — ^fiowing  or  pouring 

-i-PEBous.  forth  honey  ;  gen.  —  flowing, 
•FLUENT,  abounding,  with  sweetness,  har- 
-PLUENCK.   mony. —  Gascoigne, 

-nCATIOM.  yt.  Member,  -/«* ;  It  -;lcare,  -Jlno ; 
-FLUODS.       8p.  if «M/«ro,  -Jltto;   L.  MelUficare. 
Mel,  Gr.  McXf,  honey. 
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MELLOW,  V.  ad.    To  be  or  become  soft, 

-NESS,   through  ripeness  or  maturity;   to 

-T.         ripen,    to  mature;    to    firee  from 

hardness,  narshness  or  asperity;  to  soften. 

8k. — ^from  A.  8.  Meartoa,  soft :  Jun. — ^thst  it  is 
something  similar  to  meaif-moulhed. — Probably  a 
conseouential  usage  of  A.  S.  Melewe,  melu,  from 
the  softness  of  meal.    Un* 

MELODY,  t.  Sweet  sound ;  a  succession 
-lous.  of  sweet  sounds.  Chaucer  uses 
-IOU8LY.  it  met.  as  harmony  now  is : — 
-isE,  v.*  **  And  thus  with  alle  blisse  and 
melodie,  hath  Palamon  yw%dded  Emelie." 
*Langhome. 

Fr.  Melodie;  It  Sp.  8c  L.  Melodia;  Gr.  McXcodia, 
from  /xeXf,  honey,  and  Mdn,  *ong  or  tune ;  sweet 
song  or  sound.    I7n- 

MELON,  i.  **  A  kind  of  pompion  or  cu- 
cumber, so  caUed,  because  uey  come  up  in 
form  of  a  qwnce,  {malt  cotonei  effigie.)" — 
PUn,  b.  xix.  c  5. 

Fr.  Milan;  It  Mellone;  8p.  Melon;  L.Meio  ; 
Or.  MnXov ;  an  apple. 

MELT,  V,    To  liquefy  or  dissolve ;  to  re- 

-ER.  duce  to  a  liquid  or  fluid  state; 

-INO.        met  to  lessen,  to  diminish,  to 

-INQ-LT.  relax — the  harshness  or  rigour; 

•NESS.      to  soften,  to  mollify,  to  entender. 

A.  8.  Melt-ant  milUin,  mvlian  ;  D.  Sehmell-cn  ; 
QtT.-nen;  Sw.  Snuelta;  Dan.  Smelter,  toemell, 
(qv.)  fimdere,  liqueflerl,  to  liquefy  or  dissolve. 
Re-  Un- 

MEMBER,  s.  -SHIP.    A  limb ;  a  piece, 

part,  or  portion  of  a  whole  frame  or  body ; 

an  individual  of  a  collected  body. 

Fr.  Membr-e;  It  -o;  Sp.  Miembro;  L.  Mem- 
brttm.    Re- 

MEMBRANE,  $.    The  upmost  thin  skin 

-ACEOUS.   of  any  thsng ;   also  the  pill  or 

-EotTS.       pilling  between  the  bark  and  the 

-ous.  tree. — Cot. 

Fr.  Membrane ;  It  Sp.  &  L.  Membrana  ;  so 
named  becauso  it  cotcts  the  members. 

MEMORY,  «.  Locke  calls  memory, — 
-oiR.  The  store-house  of  our  ideas. 

-OR-ABLE.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  dis- 
-ATivE.  criminating  to  call  the  mind 
-lAL,  ad,  a.  itself,  met  the  store-house  of 
-lALiST.  ideas  received  into  it ;  that  in 
-ANDUM.  which  such  ideas  remain :  snd 
-iZB,*v.  memory,  that  faculty  which 
Memento,  brings  forward  or  recalls  such 
ideas  as  remain  so  stored  or  preserved.  It 
is  also  app.  gen.  to — 

The  keeping,  preserving,  retaining  in 
mind ;  recollection,  remembrance. 

Also  (as  in  Spenser)  acts  or  ceremonies 

in  remembrance  o£ — *Spenser.     Drayton, 

Fr.  Mimoire ;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  Memoria  ;  Memor, 
from  Memini,  pret.  of  obsolete  Meneo,  or  metui ; 
and  Meno  from  Gr.  Mev-eii',  manere,  to  stay  or 
remain.  The  contract  Mvaoi,  from  the  idea  of 
tiaying  or  remaining.  Is  excellently  well  tnuis- 
ferred  (savs  Lennep)  to  the  faculty  of  the  mind, 
hence  called  memory;  in  which  things  remain 
securely  preserved.  Commemorate.  Im-meroorlal. 

MEN,  term.     See  Ment. 
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MENACE,  9.  t.     Also  ancieBtly  written 

-ER.         Jiianace,  Manau, 

-nco.       To  threaten  {  to  denounce  eril  or 

^INGLT.   ponishment 

Fr.  Mtmaetr;  IL  MinacHara;  8p.  Jmuntuuir; 
L.  Minaeim,  firom  Mim»ri,  to  thxeaton. 

MENAGE,  V.  s.  i.  e.  To  manage,  (qr.) 
-ERY.  The  «.  (also  written  Manege)  is 
-ING.  particularly  app.  to — A  menage  for 
horses,  in  which  horses  are  rendered  ma- 
nageable,  or  tractable  to  the  rider  or  driyer ; 
the  motion  or^  action,  or  succession  of 
motions,  to  which  a  horse  is  managed  or 
trained. 

Menage  or  Menagery  for  animals, — the 
place  where  animsls  are  kept  under  manage- 
ment ;  the  collection  of  animsls  so  kept. 

MEND,  0.    To  free  ftt>m  deficiency,  iauh, 

'  ^     -ABLB,      or  blemish ;  to  repair,  to  correct, 

:3     -ER.  to  improve,  to  reform. — *Chatteer. 

tf      ''^^^'    ^^    Fr-  Amender;  It.  Ammendore,  emm- 
-MENT.      dare;  8p.  Emendar;  L.  Emendare,  to 
^      emendt  or,  as  we  mora  usually  write,  to  amend, 
.4       (qv.)    A-E- 

MENDACIOUS,    ad,    ^tt.     Lying; 

telling  or  declaring  to  be  true,  that  which 

is  not  so — which  the  teller  knows  is  not 

so;  false. 

Vr.Men-teuxj  It.  -xognere;  8p.  -do»o;  l^Men- 
dax,  l)ring ;  firom  Mendum  ot  menda ;  a  iault»  an 
error,  or  mistake ;  and,  coos,  a  falsehood. 

MENDICANT,  ad.  «.      One  who  begs, 

-ANCT.      asks,  or  seeks  what  he  wants  or 

-ITT.         needs ;   who  crayes  or  entreats 

-ATiON.*  aid,    assistance,  or  relief  from 

-lENCE.t    want ;  who  begs  or  asks  alms. 

^Broum.     ^Chaucer, 

Fr.  Mendi-er,  -an<,  -etite,  -eiU;  It.  -eare,  -eante, 
-eoAso.  -eitA;  Sp.  -gar,  -ffante^  -ddad;  L.  Mendi- 
earet  from  Mendn,  a  deiScieney,  a  want ;  and  thus, 
lit.  to  want,  to  tell  his  wants.  —  See  Vo$t.  and 
Martin, 

MENIAL.    See  Mamt. 

MENSTRUAL,    ad.        Monthly;     at 

-sTRuous.   monthly  periods. 

-BTRUB.*      Menstruum  is  used  by  diemioal 

writers  for  any  liquor  which  is  a  dissohrent, 

because  its  action  was,  for  the  most  part, 

as  we  are  told,  assisted  by  a  moderate  fire 

during  a  month, — *BiUe, 

Ft.  Mtn'iiruai ;  It.  -tualef  Sp.  -^ual;  lulien- 
ttruaUst  memtruiUt  monthly,  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  month  (mensu.) 

MENSURATION,*,  -bilitt.  Measure- 
ment ;  calculation  of  bulk  or  quantity. 
From  L.  Menntra.    See  liCxASiiaB.-  Com-  Di- 

MENT,  term.  Common  to  us  with  the  Fr. 
(says  Wallis) ;  and  deriyed  from  the  Latin 
words  in  Men  and  Mentum^  or  formed  in 
imitation  of  them.  The  L.  is  probably 
from  A.  S.  Man-an,  {man-ed,  mea»*df  mentg) 
to  mean  or  mind,  or  haye  in  mind,  {mens  ;) 
to  put  in  mind,  {monere ;)  to  intend,  to 
design,  to  wish  or  will.      Voss.  explains  I 
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Memumenium, — aliquid  scriptum  aut  fiietiim 
memorise  causa :  and  Re^inen, — any  dung 
ateaatf  intended,  or  designed,  as  a  rule  or 
regulation.    See  To  Mean,  Mont. 

MENTAL,  ad,  -lt.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  mind, 

Fr.  b  Sp.  Ment-ai;  It  -aUt  from  the  L.  Jtf^iu, 
the  wUnd,  (qy.)  Mental  is  one  of  those  adjectiyed 
signs  which  we  have  borrowed  from  tiie  Latin, 
without  boxTOwing  the  una^Jectiyed  signs.  Mem 
is  from  Gt.  MevoT,  impetut,  tc  animi;  and  henoe, 
amimuu,  M«*«t,— from  /uv-etp,  tmanere,  to  remoflQ. 
— See  VoM.  and  Lennep.  A.  8.  Mmn-am,  to  mmm  r 
(qy.)  See  also  MBMoar.  Com-ment.  De-mentate. 
Vehe^nent. 

MENTION,  V.  s.  To  place  before  the 
mind,  (sc.  of  another ;)  to  name  or  nomi- 
nate ;  in  speech  or  writing.  -U  -t^vt^  * 

Fr.  MenHoner;  It.  •^ommv;  Sp.  -or,  from  I*. 
MenliOf  from  Mentmm,  the  snpine  of  the  obsolete 
Meno,  whose  pret.  is  Afcmfoi.— See  Von.  {in  y. 
Commenium)  and  Martin.;  and  Mxxtax.    Un- 

MERCANTILE,  ad,  -tamtb.     Fr.  Mar- 

eofUU, — of  or  pertaining  to  merchandize, 
to  trade,  or  commerce. — CoL 

SeeMsacHAKT.  Mareantant;  It.  Merratamte. 
The  latter  (the  It.)  is  frequent  in  old  plays  for 
Merchant,— Steevens. 

MERCE,  V.  A  willingness  to  spare  and 
-Y,  V,  s.  saye,  to  pardon  and  forgive  ; 

-ment.  kindness,  clemency,  compas- 

-iFUL.  sion,  sympathy,  pity. 

-IFULLY.  *  Chaucer,  Gower,^c,  *  Spenser. 
-  IFULNESS.  Fr*  Mereie  ;  It.  Mercs  ,'^-oontraeted 
-ILESS.  ^°™  Miserieardia,  or  from  Mimr- 

,,__...  we«,— say  diflbrent  etymologists: 
-ILS8SLY.  or,  adds  8k.,  it  is  from  L.  Jf«r«. 
-ILCSSKE88.  And  from  L.  Ment  it  has  no  doubt 
-Y-8EAT.         proceeded  through  Low  L.  Jfcrct- 

t  A  nr  V  *  '''^'  omerciare.  (See  To  Amb aCK.) 

-lAsi^  Nor.-Fr.  Amereier,  to  amerce,  to 

-IFY,f  V,  meree,  or  to  meref;  to  Impote  or 

exset  a  recompense,  to  impose  a  fine:  and.  as 
fines  were  sccepted  in  commutation  ftir  life  ibr- 
feited  to  the  law,  or  oyer  which  power  had  been 
obtained  in  battle.  To  sMrey,  to  grant  sMrey, 
(ihat  is,  to  grant  that  merep  or  Jtne  should  be 
impmed  and  receiyed  as  a  ransom  tn  life  fbr>- 
feited,)  was  benefit  or  beneficence  to  the  party  to 
whom  the  punishment  of  death  was  remitted ; 
and  was  asCTibed  to— beneyolence  or  willingnesa 
to  spare  and  save ;  to— demeney,  kindness,  com- 
passion, pity. — See  Caeen.  in  Men;  Further,— to 
cry  mercft  m  onr  old  chronicles,  is  to  ay  ramaem  ; 
which  was  acceded  to  or  not,  *'  aeeording  as  Is 
fortuned  to  fkll  into  the  haades  of  them  that  were 
cruel  or  conrtesse."  Courtesy,  sided  by  coyetons- 
ness,  com.  preyailed,  for  nMrey  paid  in  lanssaa 
was  an  important  portion  of  the  booty  in  the  eon- 
stsnt  predatory  eerimtifsates,  recorded  (by  Frofssart 
esp. ;)  there  was  nothing  gained  by  slaughter. 
Thus  to  cry  sierey,  was  cons,  to  beg  for  life ;  and 
to  grant  sMrey,  was  to  spare  life ;  and,  as  this  for- 
beuance  was  attributed  wholly  to  courtesy,  and 
eoyetousness  sllowed  no  share  in  it,— henoe  the 
general  app.  of  merev.  Mins.  produces  ftt>m  sa 
old  statute  of  Henty  VI.  the  expression,-***  To  be 
inpH«tHm»iM«rcfoof  theking;  i.e.  tobeinhasard 
of  a  great  penaltie."  And  yet  Inr  our  law  wrlten, 
Mereie  is  retranslated  into  L.  Mieericordia.  To 
be  in  merey{Sk  common  Lawteim)  is  to  be  **  under 
^m."  *'  Tlien  the  kynge  was  oounsajied  te  take 
them  to  sicrcir,  so  that  amonge  them  they  diidde 
giue  to  the  ung  \x.  thousand  franks  towaxd  hte 
charges."— ircmer*.  Frviesart.  "  At  length,  ypon 
their  submission,  the  king  tooke  them  to  mereie^ 
ypon  their  fine,  which  was  sdsed  at  twenlle  ttaoo- 
sand  marks."— J7oU««*«d.    A-Be-Un-  . 
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M£RC£NABY,<m2.«. -INB88.    One  who 

take*  pajrment,  hire,  or  wage*;  a  hireling ; 
one  who  acU,  who  worlui  for  the  lake  of 
reward  or  of  gain. 

Ft.  IftreimHUr^  t  ItftSp. -arto;  L,  Merctna- 
Hm$,  from  MtreeB,  a  reward  or  payment.    Un- 

MERCER,  s,  A  dealer  in  rarioua  arti- 
-T.  dea  of  wterchandUe,  In  Eng.  it  ia 
-SHIP,  now  reatricted  (perhapa  not  entirely 
bo)  to — ^a  dealer  in  silken  wares. 
Fr.  Mert^Ur;  It.  -<<^o,  -iadro;  Sp.  -«re)  flrom 
L.  Merx,  qd.  merdariutt  1.  e.  mlnutanun  nMreium 
venditor,  a  leller  of  imall  warest  or  artielet  of 
tmtrekmndUt^-'Sk.    Oom-meiee. 

lf£RCHAKD,p.    To  m«reAaju2;--to  bnj 
-ANDisB,  9.  t,   and  sell,  to  trade,  to  traffic. 
-ANDRT.  Fr.  Marehand-er,  -iat;  It.  Jfcr- 

-ANT.  tu-tautart,  -ianMia ;    8p.  •4m, 

'  -dtria;  l*.  Mtreari,  rightly  de- 

-AifTABiA.  rived  from  the  Phoenleian  or 
-ANTLY.  Heh.~roM.      Mtra,  or  wttrct, 

eoBtracted  ftom  M*rci$,  ia  I9  some  deriTcd  from 
Mtreari,  by  others  fh>m  Or.  Mcpot,  pan.  quia  ree 
per  pariea  rendltur.  (Go.  Mer-ff-tm,  or  Jfcr-jr-an, 
to  spread.) 

MERCURY,!.  JiAtheFr.Mercuriale,-' 
-lAL,  ad.  ».  **  of  mercury ;  made  of  mer- 
-IALI8T.  cwry  i  bom  under  the  planet 
-IFT,*«.  Mercury:  hence  humoroua, 
-iPiGATioM.*  fantastical ;  also  crafty,  aubtle, 
-iou8NES8.t    deceitful,  thicTiah." — Cp£. 

A  mercury, — a  messenger,  a  bearsi^  a 
▼ender  of  news. — *BayU.    ^FuUer. 

Ft.  ft  Sp. Meremri^;  It.  -alt;  L,  MercurialU ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  Hereurjff  the  heathen  god ;  or 
the  mineral  qnlckailver. 

MERD,*  s.    Dung,  excrement,  ordure. 

*BurUm,  B,Jonson, 

Fr.  Merde;  L.  Mtrda;  Gr.  MtvOot,  odor, 
molu9  odor,  Uortm.  Mtrdo  do  for,  the  droea  of 
iron.  Perhaps  from  A.S.  Merr-an,  to  mar,  to 
spolL 

MERE,  or  Meare,  9.  v.  To  mark,  to 
bound,  to  limit,  to  divide. 

A.  8.  Miert,  go^mmro ;  D.  Jf Mr.  Sk.  and  Mine, 
think — MMre-floMM  are  mark-ttomet ;  D.  Mmmrk 
ekeen;  Ger.  Martk  otBim,  lapidea  tecminales; 
atones  plaeed  to  wuurk  the  bounds  or  boundaries ; 
yet  8k.  refers  Uttrt  to  Or.  Mcip-«ii»,  to  dirlde. 
See  Makk. 

MERE,  ad,  -LY.  Sole,  alone,  unmixed, 
unmingled,  pure ;  simple,  abaolute. 

Fr.  Mirt;  It  ft  Sp.  Mtro;  L.  Mem$,  which 
Voss.  thinks  Is  either  from  povot,  ootoo,  or  from 
u«ip-<«Aii,  to  divide  or  separate :  for  wierum  is 
that  which  is  divided  or  separated  from  every 
thing  else,  and,  therefore,  alone.  Bee  Manx, 
ante,  and  MsaiT. 

MERE,  «.  Marahy  land  1  or  land  over- 
flooded,  into  pools,  lakea. 

Dan.ifjipr«.  A  common  word  In  Dmyton's  Pdy> 
dblon.    See  Maksh,  and  Mooa. 

MERETRICIOUS,  ad,  -trik.*     As  a 

harlot,  —  viciously  alluring  or    enticing; 

adorned  or  decked. — *Joye. 

L.  Mereirieimt,  from  MorttrUe,  a  harlot,  and 
that  fhnn  Merert,  to  desave  or  acquire  by  serrice. 
See  Haelot. 

MERGE,  V.  To  sink,  to  plunge,  to  over- 
-OER.    whelm,  to  swallow  up. 

•■lOM.  L.  Morfort,  to  sink  in  the  sea,  {wutre  ) 
De-  E-  Im-  8nb- 
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MERIDIAN,  ad,*.  <<  The  true  meridian 
-OM-AL.  ia  a  muor  circle  paaaing  throuffh 
-ALLY,  the  polea  of  the  world,  and  the 
xenith  or  vertex  of  any  place,  exactly  divid- 
ing the  east  from  the  west" — Brown, 

Mid'day, — ^when  the  sun  is  the  highest ; 
hence  highest  or  supreme  point; — when 
the  sun  to  those  on  this  side  the  equator 
is  in  the  south ;  hence,  southern. 

Fr.  MMdi'em ;  It.  ft  Sp.  nme  ;  L.  Mtridiammt, 
from  Meridiet,  i.e.  medi-dUa,  mid-day.  Ipsum 
uieridiem,  enr  non  medidiemf  Credo  quod  erat 
lnsuavins.~^<e«ro.  Orator,  c.  47.    Post- 

BCBRIT,  V,  f.    The  part  or  ahare,  sc.  de- 

-ABLB.  served,  L  e.  earned,  sained,  by 

-BDLY.  service.      Hence,    To   merit, 

-CRY.  gen.  is, — 

-ORious.       To  earn,  gain,  or  acquire  by 

-ORious-LY.  service;  to  deserve,  to  possess 

-NBS8.  or  obtain  a  right  or  claim  to-^ 

by  service,  or  in  return  for  service;  any 

thing  promised  in  return  for  service,  for 

any  thing  done  or  performed :  good  or  ill. 

And  Merit, — 

Desert,  sc  for  good  or  ill  done,  for  good 

or  ill  qualitiea  attained  or  possessed. 

Fr.  Miritror, -e ;  It  -ore,  -0 ;  8p.  -or,  -o;  L.  Mt- 
riimn,  paoi  p.  of  Merort,  from  Or.  Mei^eiv,  dioidere, 
(A.  S.  JtfyrrHifi,  «MfT-a«;)  whence  Utpos,  a  pert 
or  share.  Merihim  texh  partium  est,  sive  laSior, 
stve  pretium  speetetur.— r«««. 

MERLE,  s.    The  Blackbird. 

Fr.  Mitarle;  It.  Merta,-  8p.  Mmrta!  L.  Morula. 
Morula  quod  aisrc,  id  est,  §ola  volitat — Vur,  De 
Ling.  Lat  b.  iv. 

MER-MAID,  t.  -MAK.  Q.  Marina  poella, 
a  marine  maid,  or  maid  of  the  sea.  Mere- 
man,  (marinus  homo,)  a  marine  man,  or 
man  of  the  sea. 

MERRY,  ad.  Mirth  is  now  cons.  anp. 
-i-LY.  to — A  lightness,  airiness,  m- 

-MSNT.  larity  of  spirit ;  free  from  all 

-MESS.  care  or  trouble,  all  seriousness 

-MAKE,  V.  s.  or  sadness ;  formerly,  slso,  to 

Mirth,  v,  t.  a  calmer  feeling  of  pleaaure  or 
-FUL.  pleasantneaa,    cheeriness,    or 

-FULLY.         cheerfiilness.     And  Merry, — 
-LESS.  Pleaaing,  agreeable,   cheerful 

or  dieering ;  say,  jovial,  laughing ;  loving 
or  inclined  to  laughter,  laughable. 

Chaucer's  nightingale  (a  "merry  bird") 
is  the  true  English  songstress,  ratUtng  out 
her  notes,  and,  like  the  lark,  though  at 
different  hours,  "startling  the  dull  night : " 
or  even  like  the  cock,  who  with  "  lively  din, 
scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin."  Such 
also  was  Chaucer's  Chaunticlere :  "  Hia 
vois  merier  than  the  mery  orgon."  Milton 
might  have  prefixed  the  ad.  Merry — "to 
the  hounds  and  horn,"  which  "  cheerly  rouse 
the  slumbering  mom."  His  epithet,  most 
melancholy,  app.  to  the  nightingale,  is  evi- 
dently in  correspondence  with  the  context — 
alluding  to  the  metamorphosis  of  Philomela 
into  that  bird.  He  imagines  her  singing — 
"  in  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight" 
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A.  8.  Mprig,  mirige^  hOarla,  jucondiu,  betus ; 
Mprkih,  h^itas,  jucunditM,  laetitia.  Sk.  derives 
from  Ger.  Mtkrent  augere.  to  magnify  or  dilate. 
Jan.— ftom  6r.  Mvpi-Ctiv,  to  anoiot,  becaose  the 
ancients  anointed  themselves  at  public  festivities. 
Tooke,  from  Go.  Mer-fam,  A.  S.  Jfnraw,  mirrmnt 
■ayrran,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse,  to  spread  abroad, 
to  scatter ;  and  of  this  v.  he  afilrms  Mirth  to  be 
the  third  person,  and  to  mean—*'  That  which  dis- 
slpateth,  viz.  care,  sorroir,  melancholy."  S^  To 
MA  a.    Over- 

MESENTERY, «.  Meseraics.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  bowels,  or  the  fat,  thick,  or  double 
skins,  that  fasten  them  to  the  back,  and  each 
unto  other. — Cot, 

Fr.  MhtnUr-t;  It.  9t  Sp.  •<o;  L.  Meaenterium; 
Gr.  MttfcvTcpiov,  from  ixevos,  middle,  and  cvrcpoy, 
the  intestine.  Meteraie, — Gr.  Mevapaiov,  (/Aeo-ov, 
and  apaia,  vtnter.) 

MESH,  o.  s,  -Y.  To  take  or  catch  in  a  net 
or  snare,  to  ensnare,  to  entangle. 

D.  MoMcket  Fr.  Maehet,  maiU :  It.  Maglia ; 
L.  Macula  i  the  hola  of  a  net  between  thread  and 
thread;  app.  to  the  entire  net.    £n- 

MESLINE,  «.  A  medley  or  mixture,  sc. 
of  com,  metal,  &c. 

This  word  Is-variously  written  Jf uJin,  Ma$tUiu^ 
Meiline^  and  by  Bacon,  Muselatu ;  and  his  autho- 
rity has  suggested  MitetUan*^  (L.  Miteelianetu,) 
to  be  the  true  word.  Hall  writes  Miaeeline  and 
Mettine.  It  Is  more  probably  Fr.  MeaHnge  or 
Mealangef  a  medley  or  mixture,  from  the  v.  Met- 
langeTt  metier,  to  meddle  or  mix.  The  D.  have 
MiMscktelugm,  from  mieckelen,  to  mix. 

MESS,  9.  «.  -MATE.  By  usage,  To  meu 
is — ^To  feed,  sc.  together,  as  soldiers  or 
tailors  do. 

A  mess, — food,  a  quantity  of  food :  some- 
times app.  to  a  large  quantity,  or  hotchpot, 
more  than  one  can  manage ;  and  hence, 
(met)  the  common  czpression,  To  get  into 
a  mett,  to  get  into  difficulty,  into  a  bad 
plight 

from  Me*,  mtiz ;  It.  Meuo,  8k.  suggests, — 
Bar.  L.  Mitstu,  qd.  clbus  mieetu,  meat  or  food 
eenl,  eent  round  to  those  who  were  to  eat  it ;  he 
seems,  however,  to  suspect  that  it  has  some  con- 
nexion with  Meal ;  and  Tooke  considers  It  to  be 
the  past  p.  oSMetiian,  cibare,  to  furnish  meat  or 
Itood.    Inter- 

MESSAGE,  9,  -AOER,  or  -bnobr.  Any 
thing  sent,  se.  information,  news ;  order  or 
request,  sent  by  one  to  another. 

Messenger, — one  sent  with,  one  who  car- 
ries or  conveys,  news  or  infomuition,  an 
errand. 

Fr.  Message  ;  It  -^ ;  8p.  Meneage ;  fixtm 
Low  L.  Miuatieu»it  and  this  (Meu.)  from  miuut, 
(past  p.  of  mitlere,)  one  sent:  in  old  Fr.  Mee. — 
See  Du  Cange,  In  v.  Misttu,  The  old  Fr.  Mee  was 
app.  both  to  the  Message  and  Messager. — See  In 
Roquefort.  Berenius  composes  Message  of  Sw. 
Med,  with,  and  sacga,  to  say  or  speak;  though 
the  Swedes  have  not  the  word  in  its  compound 
form. 

MESSIAS,  «.  -SHIP.  <*  The  word  Messiah 
signifies  anointed;  that  is,  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  some  high  station,  dignity,  or 
office ;  because  origmally  among  the  East- 
em  nations  men  so  appointed  (particularly 
kings,  priests,  and  prophets,)  were  anointed 
with  oil." — Porieus, 
Heb.  from  nl&D»  ^^^  anointed. 
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MESSUAGE,  s.  A  dweUing  house,  in- 
cluding certain  out-houses  and  grounds,  as 
parcel  of  the  house. 

8k.  refers  to  Mease,  domus,  wliieh  he  defives 
ftt>m  Fr.  Meiat,  or,  as  Men.  writes  it  Mas;  and 
Du  Cange,— if«f,  an  old  woni  for  meOson.  Da 
Cange  says  of  Low  L.  Meumagiunt,  that  it  is 
formed  ttom  mes,  i.  e.  matisus,  a  manse  or  man- 
sion ;  and  yoss.---q.  inaaitegium,  (de  Vit.  lib.  iiL 
c.  S5.)  The  word  u  of  common  osaga  in  lefal  iiK 
stniments  of  conveyance. 

MET  A,  Gr.  pr.    Used  in  Composition. 

With,  together  with,  into,  towards,  in 
addition  to,  in  union,  in  accordance,  in  ex- 
change with ;  amongst  Br.  Jamieson  finds 
this  pr.  in  all  the  Go.  dialects. — See  Hermes 
Scythicus,  c.  6. 

METAL,  s.  Metal,  or  MeUle,  i.  e.  well- 
-L-BD.  •tempered,  highly  polished,  keenly 
-ic.  edged  ;  app.  (met)  to — 

-ICAL.       The  temper  or  disposition ;  spirit, 
-INE.        courage,  fortitude,  firmness,  reso- 
-I  ST.        lution. 
-UROT.      Fr.  ft  Sp.  Mit-al ;  It.  -alio  ;  L.  Ma- 

Mettlr.     tatlum  ;  Or.  MeraXXov  {fxera  to  aXXa). 
^    •■  Where  one  veine  is  discovered,  there 
"^^^  is  another  lUwayes  found  not  Car  ofT: 

-SOME,  which  is  a  rule  observed  not  in  mines 
of  silver  onely,  but  also  in  all  others  of  what 
mettall  soever ;  and  hereupon  it  seemeth  that  the 
Greeks  doe  call  them  metalla,  (Mcra  ra  aXAo.}" — 
Holland.  Plinie. 

META-MORPHOSE,  v.  t.  -er.  To  take 

another  form ;  to  chan^  from  one  fi>rm  or 

shape  into  another ;  to  transform. 

Fr.  MHamor-phose ;  It.  -fosi  j  Sp.  &  L.  Melts- 
morphosis ;  Gr.  A(eTa;iop^«*oir,  from  iiera'^ofi^a' 
etv,  trans-forwtare,  to  transform,  (jmto,  and/top^ii, 
form.) 

METAPHOR,  s.  A  transference  ortrans- 
-ic-AL.  lation,  sc.  of  the  application  of  a 
-ALLY,  word  from  its  litenl  meaning, — 
denominating  some  sensible  object,  or  ac- 
tion, or  operation, — to  supposed  similar  or 
corresponding  objects,  or  actions,  or  oper- 
ations of  the  human  mind ;  also,  from  one 
object  or  class  of  objects  to  another,  founded 
upon  some  similarity  or  resemblance. 

Fr.  Mila-pkore;  It.  -fora;  8p,  -phora ;  Gr. 
Mera^opa,  /lera-^petp,  irans/erre,  to  bear  to 
another. 

META-PHRASE,  *.  App.  to— A  literal 
-PHRAST.  or  verbal  translation ;  a  trans- 
-PHRA8TIC.    lation  phrase  for  phrase. 

Or.  Mera^Qactt,  {fiera,  and  ^paatt,  from  ^paC~ 
CIV,  to  Speak.) 

META-PHYSIC,  ad.  s.  "  Metaphysiee, 
-AL.  a  name  unknown  to  the  author 
>ALLT.  himself,  was  given  to  his  most 
-IAN.  abstract  philosophical  works  by  his 
editors,  from  an  opinion  that  those  books 
ought  to  be  studied  immediately  trfier  his 
physics,  or  treatises  on  natural  philosophy." 
— OiUies.  "  All  general  reasoning,  all 
politics,  law,  morality,  and  divinity,  ace 
merely  metaphysie" — Tooke, 

Fr.  Mfta-pkgrique ;  It  -Jlsiea  ;  Sp.  -phisiea; 
Low  L.  Metaphysiea ;  Gr.  Mcro  ra  ^v<r<Ka.  The 
L.  Metaphysiea  is  rendered  super-naturaiim,  and 
it  is  so  usM  by  Shak. 
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META-STASIS,*  *.  Change  of  place ;  a 
motion  or  removal. — *  Boyle. 

Gr.  Mcra-oravtv,  {jkirutt  and  vraew,  station, 
place.) 

METE,  «.     To  meantre,  (qv.) 

-BR,  S,     Go.  mt-an ;  A.  S.  ifetron ;  D.  -«  ;  Get. 
-INO.       Mest-tni  L.  Met-iri;  Gr.  Mcrp-etv.  Be- 

METEM-PSYCHOSE,  p.  -osis.  The 
transmigration  or  passage  of  the  soul — 
from  one  body  to  another. 

Fr.  MHemptffehost ;  L.  Metemptj/ehosis ;  Gr. 
Mtrefi^vx^^ttt  Oxcro,  and  yffvxnt  the  soul.) 

METEOR,  s.    From  its  application  to  a 

•ouB.  luminous  body  in  the  air  sud- 

-ic\L.  denly  bursting  upon  the  eye, 

-OLOOT.  and    instantly    disappearing ; 

-OLOGICAL.  the  word  is  used,  met  to  de- 

-OLOoiST.  note — Any  sudden,   brilliant, 

-izB,  9.*  transient  phenomenon. 

*Evelwu 

Vt.MMot^;  It.  -a;  8p.  -o ;  Gr.  Mrrewpov, 
tmtUmisi  t^rtn^,  qu»  in  altum  sunt,  tublata, 
Bublimia ;  Ouera,  and  aetp-eiVf  tollere,  to  raise 
aloft.)    The  Romans  did  not  adopt  the  word. 

METHEGLIN,  *.  Welsh,  Meddyglyn. 
A  kind  of  drink  among  the  Welsh,  made  of 
wine  and  honie  sodden  together. —  Mins, 
See  Htdromel. 

ME-THINKS.    See  Mb. 

METHOD,  s.  App.  to— An  orderly  or 
-ic.  regular   course,  way,  progress, 

*ICAL.         or  proceeding ;  a  plan. 
-ICALLY.    MeUufdittt—otie  who  pursues  an 
-ISM.  orderly  course  or  way,  or  sys- 

-I8T.  tem  ;  a  systematizer.    Also  one 

-isncAL.  of— A  religious  sect ;  so  called, 
-MB,  9.  probably,  from  the  precise  and 
orderly  habits  and  manners  of  their  founder 

and  his  early  converts. 

Ft.  Mkhode ;  It.  ft  8p.  Metodn  ;  L.  Methodtu  t 
Gr.  Me(^odof ;  Oi«'r«i  ^^th,  and  oho^^  way.)    Un- 

METONYMY,  ».  A  taking  of  another 
-icAL.  name  ;  a  change  of  name,  «.  g, 
-ICALLY.  cause  for  eflFect,  sign  for  thing 
signified. 
Vr.MitonwS-t;  It.  &  Sp.  -«;  L.  Metonymiai 
Gr.  McTMvvfiia,  (>i«Ta,  If aiM,  et  ovo/ia,  nament)  a 
change  of  name. 

METOPO-SCOPY,  «.  The  art  of  divi- 
nation by  inspection  of  the  forehead. 

Gr.  M«T«>vo<rKoirof ,  from  furuwov,  a  forehei^, 
and  MciTTeiv,  to  regard;  L.  Mttcpweopiu ;  Fr. 
MHopo$eopi-€  ;  Sp.  -«. 

METRE,  «.  ».*    Meature ;  sc  of  syllables 
*ICAL.        or  combinations  of  syllables. 
-iciAN.       *Holinshed.     ^Skelton, 
-IST  Pr.  Mitr-4 ;  1 1  &  Sp.  -o ;  L.  Melrum  ; 

t»e  +  «  O'-  M«Tpo»,  uvtottv,  to  m*<*  or  mea- 
-IFtB,T©.    ^^^     fiia-fii-Sls-Sym- 

METRO-POMS,  *.  The  mother-city ; 
-ITE.  the  chief  or  principal  city  of 

-IT AH,  ad.  s.  a  country  or  district,  civil  or 
•  iTtc.  ecclesiastical. 

-ITICAL.         *IIammond,    UoUmked. 
-POLB.*  Fr.  Milropol^i   It.  &  Sp.  -i  ;  L. 
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MIC 

MelropolU  ;  Gr.  Mr|Tpoiro\*7,  i.e.  ixnrn?  iroXtit  the 
mother- city. 

METT,  V.      To  dream;    to  think  during 

sleep. 
A.  S.  Mat-artt  net-ant  somniare,  to  dream.  See 

SWEVZK. 

METTLE.    See  Metal. 

MEW,  or  Mewl,  v.  To  make  the  noise  or 
cry  of  a  cat.    Vox  a  sono  ficta. 

MEW,  or  MuE,  t>.  *.  To  change;  to  change 
the  feathers,  to  moult ;  and  as  Mue,  the  t, 
was  app.  not  merely  to  the  change,  but  to 
the  place  of  change,  (sc.  the  cage  or  coop 
where  hawks  changed  or  moulted  their 
feathers,)  To  mue  became,  cons. — 

To  encage,  to  coop  up,  to  confine. 

And  Mue, — "A  change  or  changing; 
hence,  any  casting  of  the  coat  or  skin,  as 
the  meuring  of  a  hawk  ;  also  an  hawk*s  mue, 
and  a  fnuCf  or  coop  wherein  fowl  is  fattened." 
— Cot.    Also — a  place  of  confinement. 

Fr.  Muer  ;  L.  Mutare^  to  change.    Em-  Trans- 

MEWT.    Sec  Mute. 

MEZZO-TINTO,  s.  -er.     "  This  after- 
noon,   (IS  March,  1661,)  Prince  Rupert 
8hew*d  me  with  his  own  hands  y«  new  way 
of  graving,  call*d  Mezzo  Tinto." — Evelytu 
It  Mezzo,  middle,  and  Hnto,  tint,  or  dye. 

MICH,  V.     Also  written  Meech. 
-ER.     To  tniche  is, — ^to  take  or  steal  small 
-BRY.   things,  to  pilfer ;  and  cons. — to  lay 
-INC.    in  wait,  to  lurk. 

A  michert — one  who  takes  or  steals,  small 
things;  a  pilferer,  a  petty  thief;  one  who 
lies  in  wait,  lurks,  or  loiters  about ;  either 
to  thieve,  or  for  other  purposes. 

To  micke,  to  lurk,  with  a  slight  deviation,  from 
Fr.  Muser,  to  idle.  A  micAer,— a  covetous  map, 
either  from  L.  MUer»  or  from  Fr.  Micke ;  miea 
panis,  because  he  counU  all  the  crumbs  that  fail 
from  his  uble.— S*.  The  latter  etym.  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  one.  Tyrw.  tells  ns  that  In 
the  Promptuarlum  Farvum,  **myekyn'*  stands  as 
equivalent  to  •' pryvely  stelyn  tmale  thyngs. 
And  Lambard,  in  his  ^renarchia,  says,  that  one 
justice  may  charge  constables  to  arrest  such  as 
shall  be  suspected  to  be  "  dravhtatehee,  wastors,  or 
robertsmen,  that  is  to  say,  either  wtiehing  or 
mighiie  theevet  :**— contrasting  these  4ifferent  sorto 
of  plunderers.  The  Fr.  Mieke  ;  L.  Jfieo,  is  a 
small  thing.    See  Cvkmudoxok. 

MICKLE.  See  Mucklb.  Over- 
MICRO<JOSM,  #.  -ICAL,  "  Because  in 
the  Utile  frame  of  man's  body,  there  is  a 
representation  of  the  universal,  and  (by 
aUusion,)  a  kind  of  participation  of  all  the 
parts  there,  therefore  was  man  called  «i- 
crocosmot,  or  the  lUtU  world.'*— RalegK 

•*  Gregorie  in  his  Morall 
Saleth,  that  a  man  in  special 
The  lasse  (/e»»)  world  is  properly."— <?oio«r,  Wol. 
Fr.  Microcoim-e  /  It.  b  Sp.  o  ;L.MieroeinmuB  ; 
Gr.  MupoKotrfxw,  iniicpot,  small,  little,  and  K«»ff/i<K, 
the  world.)    See  MAcaocosM. 

MICRO-GRAPHY,  *.  The  descripUon 
of  small  things,  (sc  visible  by  aid  of  the 
microscope.) 


MIF 


MIL 


6r.  MacpM,  tnuill,  and  fpa^tv,  to  write,  to 
detcillM. 

MICRO-SCOPE,  s.     An  mstniment  to 

-lAL.     see  or  examine  small  things  (mag- 

-ic.        nified  or  enlarged). 

-iCAJto  Or.  Mutpovi  small  or  little,  and  «-icoirq, 
vKowtivt  to  lee,  to  view ;  to  lee  sinall  things,  ee. 
magnified  or  enlaxged. 

MID,  ad.    The  centre  or  point  from  which 
-DE8T,  or         the  circumference  is  every 
Midst.  where    eqoi  -  distant  ;     the 

Middle,  ad. «.  point  between,  and  equi-dis- 
-MosT.  tant    from    extremes ;    the 

-INO,  ad.  point,  the  place,  any  thing 
-ER.  surrounded  or  encompassed 

-INOLT.*  equally   on  all  sides  ;    and 

more  laxly, — ^remote  or  distant  from  an 
extreme  point  or  line,  from  excess. 
Middling,  ad. — Moderate,  tolerable. 
Mid  is  much  used  pre£ — *S,  Johnsoa. 
A.S.  Midf  midda,  midd*,  middte,  (»ud-d€el,)midl, 
mHleMt;  Ger.  MUtel;  D.  Mid;  8w.  Mid,  mtdel; 
Dan.  Middel;  L.  Mtd-iv*. 

MIDGE,  9.    A  small  fly;  a  gnat 

A.  8.  MycM  ;  Ger.  Mucke  ;  D.  Mtigg  ;  Dan. 
Mpg  ;  Fr.  Mouehe, 

MID-RIFFE,  «.  The  diaphragm ;  a  long 
and  round  muscle,  whereby  the  viul  parts 
are  separated  from  the  natural,  and  the 
heart  and  lights  from  the  stomach  and 
nether  bowels. — Cut, 

h.  S.  Mid^iift;  D.  MiddePrifi,  or  Hf.  Rif,  or 
rift,  Kllian  calls— isTolucrum.  The  A.  8.  Iftife, 
(Lye,)  Tenter,  uterus ;  most  probably  from  A.  S. 
Meaf-ian,  to  riye,  to  part  asunder.  See  Dia- 
phragm. 

MID-WIFE,  *.  Now  app.  to— One  who 
-WIVE,  o.  assists  in  the  birth  or  delivery 
-wiFERY.    of  children. 

To  mid-ivive,  is  to  act  as  midwife ;  and 
cons. — to  help  into  the  world;  to  help  to 
bring  forth  or  produce ;  to  produce. 

Johnson  explains  Obstetric, — Midto^k. 

T.  H.  says,  qd.  A.  8.  Medwifj  **wife  or  woman 
hired,  for  mmd  or  reward."  Jun.— that  it  is  a 
word  oomp.  of  Meed,  reward,  and  wife.  And 
Verstegan,  (c.  7.)  ''mede-wyf,  a  wmau  of  mede, 
or  merit,  deserving  recompense."  A.  8.  Thenian 
wifuwh  is  muUeribus  administrare,  obstetrlcaze. 

MIEN,  *.  Mien  is  app.  to — ^The  whole 
manner  and  appearance  of  behaviour  or 
comportment;  to — the  look,  the  counte- 
nance, with  correspondent  carriage  of 
body. 

.  ^IJ'P^'  '^^^  *<*"  Meinen,  signlfleara,  to 
slgniiy.  to  meam.—IVaek.  Sk.  considers  It  to  be 
a  word  newly  introduced,  and  derives  it  from  the 
IiOwL.  Minare,  duoere ;  qd.  ductus  sea  linesmen* 
tiun  faciei,  the  dnm^t  or  delineation  of  the  fcce. 
Wach.  may  be  right ;  but  it  is  evidently  used  by 
Spenser  as  equivalent  to  Demeam  or  Dewuanour. 
See  DcMSAH.  Such  Interchanges  of  a  simple  and 
compound  term  are  0unillar  to  our  old  noets. 

MIFF,*  #.    A  muttering  discontent  or  dis- 
pleasure.— ^Fielding, 

Perhaps  from  D.  Mafe!en,  mussJtare,  to  mutter. 
Bee  Mapvlb. 
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MIGHT,  <.«.    H^A^,  <.— power,  stMDgtli, 
-T,  ad.  ao,   abili^,  force. 
-ILY.  Mighty, — ^powerful,  strong,  for- 

-INE8S.  cible,  vigorous,  valiant ;  it  is 
-FUL.*  also  used  as  equivalent  to  greet, 
-LE88.t  large,  bulky,  vast ;  (bulUness 
being  a  usual  concomitant  of  strength.) 

Meath  is  still  used  in  Lincolnshire,  as 
equivalent  to — option,  preference  ;  that 
which  any  one  mayeth,  or  may  do  if  it 
please  him. — *  fVtcltf.     t|L  Brunne. 

D.  fr  Ger.  Maeht ;  8w.  &  Dan.  Mast ;  Go. 
Mahie:  A.  8.  Meegeth,  wuegthe,  L  e.  (Toolce)  what 
one  mayeih  ;  quantum  potest  aut  valet  aliqnls. 
Might  is  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  indicative  of 
MagHMt  poese,  valere.  It  is  also  written  in  A.  8. 
Mikt.  mihte.  On  mighie  it  on  aueycfie,— with 
might  and  main. 

Mihie,  potolt,  valnit,  Is  likewise  the  perftct  of 
Mag-on^  to  may.  It  is  written  Monght,  conti- 
nually in  old  authors,  formed  immediately  from 
Mowe,  mamed,  mow^d,  wtout,  wtMikl.  See  Mat, 
MouoHT.    Over-  Un- 

MIGNION.    See  MnnARO. 

MIGRATE,  V.  To  depart,  leave,  quit  or 
-ION.    remove  from. 

-ORY.  Fr.  Migrer;  L.  Mwrare.  See  Emi- 
ORATB.    Com-  De-  £-  Inter-  Re-  Ttans- 

MILD,  ad.     Soft,  gentle,  soothing ;  kind, 

-LT.       compassionate. 

-NESS.  Ger.  D.  8w.  ft  Dan.  Mild  ;  A.  8.  MiUe, 
mildsiau,  ge-mUdeian,  milteian,  ge-milteiam,  mites- 
cere,  mitigare,  miserere.— to  become  soft  or  gentle, 
to  niitlgate.  Met  — to  have  pity  or  compaaaicm  on 
one's  misery ;  to  have  a  melUng  or  commiserating 
heart  or  boweli.— 5on.    Un- 

MILDEW,  V.  i.  A  disease  in  piants; 
caused  by  a  dew  or  vapour  &lling  upon 
plants: — or  a  dew  exhaling  or  exuding 
from  them. 

A.  8.  MUdeawe ;  Ger.  Meltau,  which  both  Bum. 
and  Lye  call — Ro$  melletu,  honey-dew ;  as  if  oompu 
of  Mel,  (Fr.  Miet,)  honey,  and  dew,  8k.  suggests. 
Mild-dew.    Wach.— Ifei/,  macula :  ros  maculans. 

MILE,  9.  A  space  or  distance,  measuriug 
1000  paces ;  in  £ng.  measurement, — eight 
furlongs,  or  1760  yards. 

It.  Miglio  I  8p.  Mitla ;  Ft.StL.  MUle,  I,  e.  wtitte 
peueut,  a  thousand  paces. 

MILITANT,  ad.      A  miUtary  man.  or 
-AMCT.     mUitari9t, — a  man  whose  busi- 
-ANTLT.  ness  is  war ;  a  soldier. 
-AR.         Militant, — ^warring,  fighting,  con- 
-ARY.       tending. 

-ARILY.  To  miUtiUe,  (now  common)  — 
-ARisT.  to  war  or  fight  against ;  to  op- 
-ATB,  «.  pose,  to  disagree,  or  be  discordant 
-lA.  with. 

Fr.  MUit-er,  nOre,  -aii«  ;  It.  &  Sp.  MilUauU, 
L.  Militare,  from  Milee,  a  souldler.  unue  eg  otOIs, 
because  a  legion  was  first  fi>rmed  of  three  thounnd 
(trlum  miUiu9i.y~rar.  lib.  iv.    Com- 

MILK,  0.1.  Or  Milch.  App.  to— A  liqmd 
-EN,  V,  produced  by  a  parent  animal  at  the 
-ER.  birth  of  its  young — and  for  its  food 
-Y.  — drawn  from  the  teat  Also— to 
-niEflS.  juices  similar  to  this,  in  plants,  &e. 
-SOP.  And  also  app.  met  to  softness, 
gentleness,  effeminacy  ;^hence  a  mttt-i^ 
soft  as  a  Mp,  or  any  thing  eopped' in  mi&. 
To  milk, — ^to  draw  out  or  extract,  to  dn^ 
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or  distO,  the  mUk,  the  juiees  or  moiiture ; 
to  drain. 

D.  Mtiek  f  Qer,  UUeh  ;  DaiL  MOi  ;  A.  8. 
Meote,  from  v.  Mtleian,  meoh-ian,  mulgtrt;  Or. 
Mc\7-eiv,  or  afM€\y-tt¥f  which  •Ifoifles, — uben 
Tmlde  tractando  ec  wtolUendo  lae  edneera  rel  ex- 
primere,— to  diav  or  pren  out  I7  handUag  or 
t^fUmiMf  with  the  hand.    See  Lactbal. 

MILL,  t.  V.   A  mii/,— that  whieli  grindeth ; 
-■R.  an  engine  to  grind,  so.  grain, 

-DAM.       puUe,  &C,  Alao  uaed  in  coining ; 
-8TONE.    hence,  to  mill  monej,  ia-» 

To  coin,  or  stamp  coin,  by  means  of  a 
milL 

A.  S.  Mwlne;  D. ifeulen  ;  Ger.  MnU;  Fr.  Moml- 
in  ;  It.  MmliM  ;  Sp.  Moiino  ;  L.  Jfote,  from 
MoJ«re.  to  grind ;  Go.  Mml-M^  ;  Qer.  -m,  mhIm  ; 
Sw.  Maala.    JJn- 

MILL-ENARY,  ad.  s,  Jfitfemitem— app. 
-ARiAN.      to  the  personal  reign  of  Ghnst 
-luv.         upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years. 
-ARiSM.*     *Sp,  HalL    ^Ralegh. 
-lAHlsict    L.iriU«^  a  thousand. 

MILLET,  s.    A  plant. 

Fr.  MitUt;  It. Miglto;  Sp.  Mijo;  L.  MiUium; 
perhape  so  eaUed  from  the  multitude  of  its  eeeds. 
Fos*.  and  Martin. 


MILLINER,  f.     One  who   deals   in   a 
wtUed  variety  of  articles. 

So  called  from  Mikmer,  one  from  Milan;  or 
MalineeTt  from  maline;  or  MiUtnarUu^  because 
he  deals  In  a  thousand  articles.  It  is  perlu^M 
MiaiUm^r,  from  mUtUn  or  ■»»</<«,  a  medley  or 
mixture. 

MILLION,  «.     A  thouaand-thousanded ; 
,  -lotfun      or  the  thousandth  thousand. 
-lOMTB.       Fr.  MU4ian  ;  It  Aom, 

MILT,  «.  -BB.     Also  written  MtU. 

The  spleen : — app.  to  the  »rft  roe  of  a 

fUh. 

A.Z.Mm;  T>,MiUU;  Get.MUtz;  Sm.Meli; 
It.  ft  Sp.  MUza,  is  — the  spleen.  KiUaa  and 
Wach.  agree  to  derive  from  Mild,  mollie ;  the 
former,  because  the  nleen  is  soft ;  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  is  the  seat  of  mildness  or  gentlenees. 

MIME,  «.v.     To  fidme  ot  miMie,   is,    to 

-BR.  imtate,    to   counterfeit,   the 

-BTICAL.         action,  mode,   or    manner  ; 

'ic,$,  ad,  fh      to  mock.     **  Of  a  mime  we 

-ICAL.  have  no  pattern  from  ancient 

-ICALLY.         writers,  except   some   frag- 

-ICBT.  mentk,  which  contain  many 

-o-aBAPHBB.  acute    and    wise    sentences. 

And  this  we  know  in  Laertius,  that  the 

mimet  ot  Sophron  were  of  such  reckoning 

with   Plato,  as  to  take  them  nijgfatly  to 

read  on,  and  after  make  them  his  pillow. 

Scaliger  describes  a  wtbae  to  be  a  poem, 

imitating  any  action  to  stir  up  laughter.'* — 

Milton. 

Fi.MUn^;  It.  ft  Sp  -o;  h.Mlmne;  Qt.Mtfiot. 

MINARET,  s.  "  The  minaret  is  a  sort 
of  steeple  in  the  form  of  a  column,  ending 
toward  the  top  in  a  cone ;  a  little  before  it 
begins  to  take  its  conic  figure  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  gallery." — Cambridge, 
From  Ar.  Menarah,  a  lantern.— See  Men, 

MINATORY,    ad.      Threatening,    me- 
nacing. 
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L.  MinaiariuM,  from  minari,  to  thzeston.   Con. 
Also  Com-  and  Inter-mination. 

MINCE,  V.    To  separate,  to  cut  mto  small 

-INO.  or  rntnute  pieces  or  parts;   to 

-INGLT.      shorten,  or  clip,  or   cut   (the 

words  in  speech) ;  to  shorten,  sc.  the  steps 

in  walking ;  to  speak  or  walk  with  nicety, 

caution,  with  slow  or  small  gradations,  or 

progress. 

A.  S.  Mine-ian  ;  Fr.  Mincer  ;  It.  -nnzare;  to  cut 
into  small  or  tninute  pieces. 

MIND,  «.  9.    AftMfr-that  which  marks  or 
-ruL.  notes;   that  which,  the  faculty 

-ruLNBSs.  or  power  which,  thinks,  or  re- 
-LESS.  ceives  sensations,  or  impres- 
-BONB88.  sions,  or  ideas ;  which  perceives, 
-INO.  conceives,  collects,  or  combines ; 

which  keeps  or  retains,  recollects  or  re- 
members, sc  sensations  or  impressions  or 
ideas.  And  it  is  further  app.  to  (collec- 
tively)— 

The  sensations,  feelings,  or  ideas;  the 
thoughts,  notions,  or  opinions ;  the  wishes, 
will,  or  inclinations ;  tne  judgment  or  de- 
termination. 

To  mind, — ^to  mark,  to  remark,  to  ob- 
serve, to  attend;  to  intend;  to  call  to 
mindf  to  recollect,  to  remember.  See 
Mban,  V,  and  Remind. 

The  Sc.  write-— 'To  MhU,  and  Chaucer 

renders  Mens  tendit  in  extemas  ire  tene- 

bras,  "  the  thought  minteth  to  gone  into 

forain  darkenesse." — Boeeitu,  lib.  L  met  2. 

The  «.  is  written  in  A. 8.  Oem^nd:  bj  R.  Glou- 
cester, Munde.  Perhaps  (Wach.)  Ger.  Meiuen  is 
from  Gr.  M«vov ;  L.  Mene ;  though  Clauberglus, — 
hoc  ab  iUo.  Go.  ft  A.  S.  Wmi-ea,  mtiet^HM,  sMa- 
e^tan  ;  D.  Me§m-en  ;  Ger.  Metnen,  to  mean,  L  e. 
to  mark,  to  note  or  denote,  to  sign,  to  sl^ify. 
See  MsAV,  e.  and  Miht.    Un- 

MINE,  9. 9.  To  draw  or  lead,  sc.  a  way  or 
-ABLE.  passage  under  ground,  a  sub- 

-ER.  terraneous    duct,  course,    or 

-ERAL,  ad, «.  passage,  whether  in  search  of 
-BRALiST.      metals,  or  to  destroy  fortifi- 
-ERALOGT.     cations,  &c    Cons. — 
-ERALOoiST.  To  destroy,  by  secret  or  con- 
-ERT.  cealed  ways   or    means,   the 

-INO.  foundation   upon  which    any 

-T.  thing,  any  person,   rests    or 

stands ;  to  ruin.    See  Undermine. 

JlMsrol,— all  bodies  found  in  or  upon 
the  euth,  not  being  vegetable  or  animaL 

FT.  Min^^Tt  -e,  -iral  ;  It.  Min^re,  -a,  -iera ;  Sp. 
Min-ar,  -a,  -eral ;  D.  if{f-M**»  "^  t  Ger.  Mime, 
which  the  etymdogistB  agree  to  derive  from 
L.  Minare,  a  word  of  the  lower  ages,  signify- 
ing dueere,  to  lead.— FT.  Mener,  (see  Sk.,  Men., 
Wack,)  whence  L.  Minare.  (See  Fose.  in  v.  Mi- 
nor, and  Martin,  in  v.  Jf<«o  .*  the  latter  writes 
laigely  and  learnedly.)  A.  8.  Mmn-^m,  to  mark,  to 
denote,  to  designate,  Is  probably  the  root.  See 
HiMo.    Inters  under- 

MINE.    See  My. 

MINEVER, «.  Fr.  Menu  emV,  the  fhr  of 
ermines  mixed  or  spotted  with  the  fiir  of 
the  weesel,  called  Qrie. — Cot.  Fair  is 
derived  by  Cssar  ScaL  ttom  L.  FoHmm. 
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MINOE/  9.    To  mix,  to  put  together,  to 
MiNQLE,  v. «.  compose ;  to  pour  together,  to 
-ABLE.  confuse  ;    to  coujoiu,  to  co- 

-BR.  unite. 

-ING.  Minge,    and   past  p.   Minged, 

mingtf  minif  meint,  or  meiitf  are  not  un- 
common in  our  old  writers. 

*Wielif,  Gower,  Chaucer  ^  Surrey, 
D.  Meng-«n^  -elen  ;  Ger.  -€n  ;  Dan.  Mang-er  ; 
A.  S.  -an^  mucere,  to  mix.    Mef/nt^  meint,  is  the 
past  p.  Mteng^,  mten^dt  mtenat,  mtent,  mixed. 
See  Makt.    Be-  Com-  Inter-  Un- 

MINIARD,  ad.    Minum  is  app.   to  one 

-ISE,  ad,  loved  or  beloved  ;   to  one 

MioNiARDisE,  V.  loved  to  excess  or  exces- 

MiNiON,  or  sivelj,  improperly  or  im- 

MiONON,  ad.  i.     morally  ;    to  one  fondled 

-INQ.  or  indulged, — a  fondling 

-SHIP.  or  darling ;  a  favourite. 

Mimardf  or  Minion,  ad.  —  decorated  or 
otherwise  treated  or  esteemed  as  a  mtmon ; 
having  the  manners  or  appearances  of  a 
minion. 

MiniartUte, — to  fondle,  or  wanton  with ; 
to  treat  with  wantonness  or  effeminacy. 

Fr.  Mipn-ardf  -on,  ttom  D.  ft  Ger.  AfiniMii, 
amare ;  one  loved  or  beloved ;  ft'om  A.  S.  Attenan, 
velle,  cupere,  (to  mean,)  to  will,  vrish  for,  or  desire. 

MINIATE,  V.  A  small  painting  or  deli- 
-lATU&E.  neation  of  an  object,  smaller 
-ION.  than  the  object  itself:  painting 

-lous.*      letters  with  a  red  colour.     See 
Rubric — *  Brown. 
It.  Minia'te,  -tura,  to  colour  or  paint  with  ver- 
milion, (L.  Minium ;)  confined  to  txnall  paintings ; 
whence  Miniature,  small. 

MINIKIN,*.  A.  S.  Minicene,  (c  hud.) 
A  nanne,  a  mincheue,  nonna,  monachia; 

[  whereof,  says  Soro.,  our  modem  Minneken, 
Minneken  kuse,  for  a  demure,  neat,  and 
spruce  wench ;  (in  this  Lye  and  Sk.  agree ;) 
unless,  adds  Som.,  happily  it  come  from 
D.  Minneken,  (from  D.  v,  Minnen.)      See 

MiNIARD. 

MINIM,  t.  The  least  part  or  portion ; 
any  very  small  thing. 

App.  to  that  which  was  the  shortest  note 
in  ancient  music,  and  which  is  now  equal 
to  two  crotchets. 

Fr.  Minime;  L.  Minimum,  the  least 

MINIMENT,  t.  L  e.  Muniment,  (qv.) 

MINISH,  V.    To  lessen,  to  decrease,  to 

-nfo.        weaken,  to  impair. 

-M ENT.      FT.  Minuer  ;   L.  Minuere,  to  be,  or 
eanse  to  be  less  {minuM).    Di- 

MINISTER,  V.  t.  To  serve  or  suhserve ; 
-ERY,  or  to    officiate,   to  contribute 

'RY.  services  or  offices,  to  supply, 

-ERIAL.  to  dispense,  to  manage. 

-ERiALLT.  <'  The  word  minitter,  in  the 

-R-ACY.  original  Aioiroyof,  signifieth 

-ANT.  one  that  voluntarily  doth  the 

-ATION.  business   of  another  man; 

-ESS.  and  differeth  from  a  servant 

-INO.  only  in  this,  that  servants 

-.\TORiou8LY.*  are  obliged  by  their  condi- 
tion to  what  is  commanded  them :  whereas 
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tfwmieH  are  obliged  only  bj  ^eir  under- 
taking, and  bound  therefore  to  no  more 
than  they  have  undertaken." — Hobbe, 
'State  Trials.     Wicltf. 

Fr.  Minisirer;  L.  &  It.  Minittr^wt!  8p.  -mr,^ 
to  act  as  the  less  {minor)  or  inferior  agent.  In 
Bubservfenoe  to  another.    Ad-  Sub-  VndM^ 

MINNOW,  9.  The  Fr.  Menmee,  (Cot.)— 
is  smaU  fish  of  divers  sorts ;  or  the  enuUl 
fry  of  fish  east  into  a  pond,  &c 

MINOR,  ad.  t.     X<ess ;    smaller,  inferior. 

-ITY.         One  less  than — below — ^who  has 

-ATE,*  V.   not  attained — a  certain  age. 

-ATiON.t    To  minorate,    (L.   of  the  Low. 

Ages,  Minorare,) — to  minish  or  diminish ; 

to  lessen.     See  Minish. 

*Glanville.    iBrown, 

Fr.  Min^eur  ;  It.  -ore,  -orare  ;  Sp.  Men-ott 
-orar  ;  L.  Minor,  (from  Gr.  Mtwot,  Att.  pro  fuKpt,) 
less.    For  Minor,  in  Logic,  see  Majok. 

MINO-TAUR,«.    The  Bull  of  Minos. 
Fr.  Minotaur-e;  It.  &  Sp.-o;  L.  Minotaurme, 
qd.  Minoia  iaunu. 

MINSTER,  s.    A  monastery,  a  cathedral 

A.  8.  M$nat-er,  -re  ;  Fr.  Momteir,  from  sioims- 
terium,  a  mtnuutern,  (qy.) 

MINSTREL, «.  -SY.    Mmutere  of  song 

or  music ;  of  poetry ;  a  songster,  a  poet,  a 

bard. 

Ft. Mine9tr-alt  -ier,  -andier;  Sp.-i7,  Minislmi; 
Low  L.  MeneairuUut,  MinutreUua.  The  vaiious 
ways  in  which  this  word  was  written  have  per- 
plexed the  etym.  It  appears,  however,  to  nave 
been  no  more  than  a  cons,  nsage  of  Fr.  Mimitire; 
L.  MiniMiri,  (in  the  dim.  form  of  Menetiral,  miaie- 
ireUi,)  and  app.  to  a  class  of  persons,  who  were 
to  adminieler  their  skill  in  poetry  and  mask  for 
the  amusement  of  their  patrons.  They  are  ia 
Low  L.  sometimes  called  plainly  Mimutri;  \if 
Chaucer,  in  his  Dream,  Minietert;  and  in  tte 
old  paper  roll  printed  by  Leland,  we  find  **  wUnle- 
Ur$,  who  were  appointed  "to  imy."  8m  Da 
Cange,  Gloss. 

MINT,  M.    A  plant 

Fr. Menit;  It. Minto;  L.  Mentha;  Or.M<i^i|. 

MINT,  V.  s.    Mint,  t.  is — ^The  place  where 

-AGE.      the  marking  or  stamping  (of  coin) 

-ER.        is  performed,  where  the  coin  is 

made:  met — ^wh'ere  any  thing  ia  coined, 

forged,  or  invented. 

A.  S.  Mpnetian,  cudere,  to  coin  or  nUni  money. 
'Som.  Oer.  Munt»-en ;  D.  Munt-enf  Da*.  MiaM- 
er.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  found  in  A.  8. 
Mpneg-ian,  {mun-ig-ian;  see  Msam,)  to  ■wnij; 
whence  Tooke  forms  it ;  Mineged,  mimjfed,  asa*^ 
mint.  (See  Movbt,  Mihd.)  Mini^  in  A.  & 
Mffnet,  was  app.  to  the  coin  marked  or  stamped; 
and  upon  this  {mffnet)  ttie  v.  MjfneUan  nay  nave 
been  formed. 

MINUET,  t.    A  dance. 
Fr.  Menuet,  {minute.) 

MINUTE,  ad.  t.  V.      Mi-nfUe,  odUittle, 
-ARY.  small. 

-LYjAiao.  A  minute, — a  small,  sc.  por- 
-NE88.  tion  of  time,  as  the  sixtieth 

-iJE,  part  of  an  hour.    And  hoice 

also  the  ad.  Minnie,  ("  Minute  drops  fi«a 
off  the  eaves," — ^Milton) — ^being,  lappen* 
ing,  miwutelff,  or  eveiy  minmte. 
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MIS 

A  short  or  concise  memorandum  or 
note. 

Fr.  MimU-t;  It  ft  Sp.  -o;  L.  Jfrnii/iM,  past  p. 
of  «te««rc,  to  lessen,  or  make  less,  to  minish  or 
diminish.    Con-  Di-  In- 

MINXff.     Perhaps  contracted  from  3fl- 
ittit-M,  (qv.) 

MIRACLE,  «.  V.  In  our  old  writers,  ex- 
-cvLOus.  hibitions  or  entertainments 

-COLOU8LT.      contrived  to  excite  turpriae, 
-cvLOUSNEsa.  &C.  were  called  miracles, 
-BLB.*  In  popular  language, — ^any 

-BiLART.t  thing  astonishing,  marvel- 
lous, wonderful,  either  natural  or  preter- 
natural. 

In  Theology, — ^to  such  acts  as  those  of 
Christ  in  attestation  of  his  mission ;  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
*Shak.    tJSoccM. 

Ft.  Mira-<U ;  It.  -eoh  ;  Sp  MOagro;  L.Mira- 
culum.  from  mirarit  which  Martin,  derives  from 
the  Heb.,  adt  explains  int*tM  iueri;  to  gase 
earnestly,  (se.  with  wonder  or  astonishment ;  as 
new,  strange,  incomprehensible.)  A.  B.  Mirnm, 
to  mart    See  Makvbu    Ad- Un- 

MIR£,  V.  «.  -T.  Is  commonly  app.  to^ 
that  thick,  adhesive  dirt,  in  which  we  are 
apt,  not  only  to  bedaub  ourselves,  but  to 
•tiekftst. 

Sk.  derives  from  D.  Jfoyer,  nukldtr,  lutum, 
limus,  euMK.  It  is  probably  from  the  same  source 
as  Mtere,  moor,  maH»  or  marth,  (qqv.)    Be-  Un- 

MIRK,  or  MuRX,  ad.  Dark,  dismal,  gloomy. 
-T.  It  appears  to  be  app.  to  that 

-INBS8.         thickness  or  density  of  atmo- 
-flOMB.         sphere,  which  overclouds,  and 
-BOMBNBss.  thus  man  or  destoys  the  clear- 
ness of  light 
A.  8.  Mine,  tenebrae,  career. — Ljfe.  Sw.  Sfoerk, 
obscurus;  Dan.  Mork.     The  origin  of  this  old 
word  has  iwt  been  traced.      Som.  thinks  that 
Miree  may  mean  perdltio,  aut  aliquid  simile ;  and 
it  is  not  improbably  mtri^,  mirsi,  mire,  from  A.  S. 
,    9.  Mtrramf  wtirran,  to  mar.    See  Mokbow. 

MIRROR,  4.  A  bright,  lucid  substance, 
in  which  may  be  seen  the  reflected  images 
of  objects ;  a  looking-glass ;  met — that  in 
which  men  may  see  their  own  reflected 
image ;  and,  consequently,  order  and  regu- 
late their  actions  and  behaviour :  hence,  the 
reflected  imaffe ;  example,  pattern. 

Ft. Miralr.  From  Fr.  Mirtrt  It  Mirart;  Sp. 
Mintt  to  look,  to  view,  to  behobi;  L.  Mirari. 

MIS,  prrf.  Go.  Mitta ;  A.  S.  and  other 
northern  languages,  Mis  or  Miss:  Fr.  Mesj 
It  Mis  ;  from  A.  S.  Miss-ian,  to  miff,  (qv.) 
It  is  equivalent  to  ill  or  bad,  wrong  or 
wrongly,  erroneous  or  erroneously ;  wrong- 
ful or  wrongfully;  different,  diverse,  ad- 
verse to ;  and  sometimes  to  the  pref.  Dis. 
No  limit  can  be  fixed  to  the  formation  of 
such  compounds.  Miss  is  not  infrequently 
written  separately — as  an  ad,  before  a  s, : 
as  misse  construction ;  or  as  an  ov.  before 
a.v.  as  To  misse,  write,  (qqv.) 

MIS-ACCEPTION,*  «.  L  e.  Mis-tiking, 
misimderstanding ;  aooeption  or  taking, 
wrong,  erroneous. — *Bp,  Hall, 
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MIS 

MIS-ACCOMFrED,pf.  ie.  Aeemmted, 
wrongly,  erroneously.— ^CAotictfr. 

MIS-ADVENTURE,  p. «.  To  come  to, 
to  happen,  wrong,  ill,  unfortunately 

Fr,  Mnad9enir,  mssadvnUurs;  It  Missanenire, 
misaweniura. 

MIS-ADVISE,  V.  -EDLY.  I  e.  To  advise, 
counsel,  deliberate,  determine,  wrongly. 

MIS-AFFECT,  v.  -iotb.  To  have  ill  or 
wrong  affections,  or  dispositions ;  to  dislike, 
to  discontent 

MIS-AFFIRM,  V.  i,  e.  To  qffirm,  assert,  or 
decUre,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

MIS-AIMED,  pt.  Aimed  or  levened— 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

MIS-ALLEGE,*  «.  -oation,*  i.e.  To  al- 
lege, to  assert,  to  affirm,  to  declare,  wipngly, 
erroneously. — *Bp,  HaU. 

MIS-ALLIED,  pt.  -ANcc,  l  e.  AlUed 
wrongly,  erroneously,  improperly. 

MIS-ALTERED,*  pt.  I  e.  AUered, 
chianged,  wrongly,  injuriously. — *Bp,  Hall, 

MIS-ANTHROPE,  *.    A  hater  of  man ; 
-  Y.      a  hater  of  the  society  of  mankind. 
-IC.      Ft.  Misan-tkropt ;   It  &  8p.  -iropo;  Gr. 
-I8T     M(^<»^P«*r*v*  from  uio'-cfy,  to  hate,  and 
*    avtfpoMrov,  a  man.    Bee  Philakth ropy. 

MIS-APPLY,  V.  To  apply,  or  to  put, 
-ICATXON.  place,  or  lay  to,  to  direct  or  ad- 
-YINO.         dress,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

MIS-APPREHEND,  v.  -hensioh.  To 
apprehend,  or  to  take  or  seize,  to  take  the 
meaning,  to  understand,  to  conceive, — 
wrongly,  erroneously ;  to  mistake,  to  mis- 
understand, to  misconceive. 

MIS-ARRANGEMENT,*  «.  i.  e.  A 
wrong  arrangement;  a  wrcng  position  or 
disposition ;  a  wrong  order. — *Cowper. 

MIS-ASSAY,*  V.  I  e.  To  assay,  or  to  try, 
to  attempt,  wrongly,  improperly. 
*J(r.  Browne. 

MIS-ASSIGN,  V.  To  assign,  to  ascribe, 
erroneously. 

MIS-ATTENDED,  jD/.  i.e.  Attended  to, 
observed,  or  regarded,  not  properly,  in- 
sufficienUy. 

MIS-BEAR,  V.  -BORN.*     To  bear,  or  to 
carry,  to  support,  to  conduct,  wrongly  or 
wrongfully ;  to  misconduct,  to  misbehave. 
Misbom,  (in  Spenser,)— ftom  or  produced 
to  ill ;  unluckily. — ^Chancer.  Gower. 

A.  8.  lfw-6<rr-an,  mitbor-«n;  D.  Mi»-haeren; 
Oer.  Misgebakrtn. 

MIS-BECOME,  V.  To  become,  or  come 
-INQ-LY.  together,  or  to  convene  or  con- 
-NEss.  cur, — wrongly,  to  ill  effect ;  to  be 
unfit,  indecent,  unsuitable,  inappropriate. 
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MIS-BEDE,  or  -BODB,*  V.  To  wrong  by 
word  or  deed,  (Sk.) ;  to  bid,  command,  exert 
command  or  authority  0Ter»  wrongly  or 
wrongfully.     A.  S.  Mubeodan.—r*Ciuiucer, 

MIS-BEFALL,*  v.  i.  e.  To  befall,  or  to 
folly  happen,  come  to  pass,  wrongly,  un- 
fortunately.— *  Gower, 

MIS-BEGET,  V.  i.  e.  To  beget,  to  get,  to 
acquire,  to  procure,  to  produce,  to  generate, 
wrongly,  unlawfully. 

MU'begotten, — as  mit-bomf  (qv.) 

MIS-BEHAVE,  «.  -iour.  l  e.  To  behave, 
have,  hold,  bear,  conduct,  or  manage, 
wrongly,  improperly,  unbecomingly. 

MIS-BELIEVE,  v.  i.  e.  To  UUeve,  to  ac- 
-ER.  knowledge,  allow,  own,  follow,  a 
-LiEP.  wrong  or  erroneous,  rule  oittfe;  or 
rule  to  guide  the  moral  and  religious  eon- 
duct  in  life.     See  Miscreamt. 

MIS-BESEEM,  v.  L  e.  To  beeeem,  to  look, 
to  appear,  inapt,  unfit,  unbecoming,  incon- 
venient, unsuitable,  improper. 

MIS-BESTOW,  o.  L  e.  To  be-tUw,  or  to 
put,  lay,  or  place, — to  give,  to  grant — 
wrongly,  wrongfully,  improperly,  uselessly. 

MIS-CAL,  V.  L  e.  To  call,  to  name,  to  de- 
nominate, wrongly ;  to  denote  by  a  wrong 
name. 

MIS-CALCULATE,  v.  i.e.  To  calculate, 
{calculi,  small  stones  used  in  computing,) 
to  count,  compute,  or  reckon,  wrongly. 

MIS-CARRY,  V.  L  e.  To  carry,  to  convey 
-lAOE.  or  bear  along,  wrongly,  un- 

-lAOEABLB.  luckily,  unsuccessfully;  not 
as  intended,  not  to  the  end  or  event  hoped 
for  or  aimed  at,  not  to  maturity ;  to  fidl,  to 
be  faulty  or  deficient ;  to  err. 

MIS-CAST,  V,  i.  e.  To  comI,  to  throw, 
wrongly,  improperly;  cons. — to  calculate 
erroneously. 

MIS-CASUALTY,*  *.  L  e.  CaeuaUy,  ac- 
cident, or  incident,  any  thing  happening  or 
befalling,  wrongly,  unfortunately. 
*Bp.  Hall 

MIS-CATHOLIC,*  ad.  le.  Erroneous, 
blundering  (mass-priest). — Bp.  Hall, 

MISCELLANY,  ad«.  -sous.  Pertain- 
ing, belonging,  or  relating  to  a  mixture  or 
diversity  of  things ;  mixed,  mingled. 

A  miscellany, — a  mixture,  a  medley,  of 
things  of  various  kinds  or  sorts. 

L.Mi9egitaHetu;mi§egUu$,  miMCUM,tnmwiiseere, 
to  mix  or  mingle. 

MIS<:!ENTRE,*  v.  I  e.  To  centre  or  con- 
centrate, to  point,  wrongly ;  to  direct  to  or 
fix  on  a  wrong  point  or  object — *  Donne, 

MIS-CHALLENGE,*  v.  i.  e.  To  chal- 
lenge,  demand,  summon,  (to  fight  or  en- 
counter,) wrongly,  wron^Uy. — *  Spenser, 
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MIS-CHANCE,  V.  «.  t  &  To  ehmee,  to 

fiill,  to  happen  wrongly,  unfortunately ;  to 
be&ll  unhappily  or  disastrously. 
Fr.  Mt$dt«an$t  metehanee. 

MIS-CHARGE,  «.  «.*  To  cAoiye,  lay  on 
or  impose  wrongly. — *Hale, 

MIS-CHIEF,  o.t.  or  -cinBVE,*v.  To  dupe 
-CHIEY-OU8.  or  achieve,  to  bring  to  an  end, 
-ons-LT.  to  finish,  to  effect,  to  act, 
-NESS.  wrongly,  injarioosly;  to  do 

injury,  hurt,  or  harm ;  to  injure,  to  hurt, 
to  harm. — *Bp,  Taylor.  Sonth. 
Fr.  Metthtf,    See  Bohcrixjp. 

MIS-CHOOSE,*  V,    L  ^   To  cAoote,  to 
take,  to  select,  wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Stow, 

MISCIBLE,*  ad.  L  e.  That  may  or  can  be 
vdxed  i  from  L.  Miscere,  to  mix. — 'Burke, 

MIS-CITE,*  V,  -ATioN.*  L  e*.  To  dte,  to 
bring  forward  or  produce,  to  quote,  wrongly, 
erroneously. — *Bp,  Hall. 

MIS-CLAIM,*  s.  Wrong  or  wrongful 
claim,  or  demand. — ^Bacon, 

MIS-COGNIZE,*  o.   To  misunderstand. 
'Holland. 
Fr.  Mucognoiitre.    See  Coovitiow. 

MIS-COLLECTION,*  «.  i  e.  A  wrong, 
faulty,  deficient  collection  or  gathering. 
*Bp.Haa. 

MIS-COMFORT,*  s.  L  e.  The  weakeni^, 
lessening,  disheartening — (of  vaj  cheer.) 
'Chaucer. 

MIS-COMPUTE,*  #.   -ATiow.  Le.  The 

wrong    compute;    the   wrongs    erroneous 
reckoning  or  calculation — 'Brown* 

MIS-CONCEIVE,  0.  Le.  To  eoncnvt,  to 
-CEiT.  comprehend,  take  or  hold,  (met 
-CEFTioN.  within  the  mind,)  to  mtdeniaai, 
-GEivER.*  to  think — ^wrongly,  eironeooaly, 
falsely ;  to  mistake. — 'Bean.  Sj  F. 

MIS-CONCLUSION.*  *.  L  e.  Wrong, 
erroneous  conclusion,  determination,  de- 
cision.— 'Bp,  HaU. 

MIS-CONDUCT,  s.  V.  To  direct  or 
manage,  regulate  or  behave,  wrongly,  erro- 
neously. 

MIS-CONFIDENT,*  al.  L  e.  Having  or 
placing  eot^ence,  faith,  or  trust,  wrong^, 
erroneously.— *^|n  Hall. 

MIS-CONJECTURE,  v.'  «.t  i  e.   To 

conjecture,  to  guess,  to  divine,  to  ImigiBe, 
wrongly,  erroneously. — 'Baeom.   ^Breiem^ 

MIS^ONSECRATED,*  pt,  I  e.  Conse- 
crated,  hallowed,  dedicated,  devoted,  to  a 
wrong,  to  an  evil,  purpose. — 'Bp.  HalL 

MIS-CONSEQUENCE,*  *.  A  wrong, 
an  erroneous  consequence, — 'Leigkton. 
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MIBX!OK6TRU£,  v.   I  e.   To  etnuirue, 
-BK.  to    explain,       to    interpret, 

-mo.  wronglj,  erroneonslj.    "  Thy 

-sTRUCTioif.  Udie  woU  it  wtUu  comirnv." 
'•^ChoMcgr,  "  If  the!  ahold  bj  mitse  cm- 
ttructUm  of  the  scriptures." — Ar  T.  More. 

MIS-CONTENTED,*  04^   i.  e.   Ditcm- 

Uni$d,  dissatisfied,  displeased.***  C/ifaA 
Ft.  Mtietmienltr. 

MIS-CORDEN,*  odL  i  e.  To  be  ^corJ. 
mU,  to  disagree. — ^Chaucer, 

BflfiKJOVETING,*  p#.  i.  e.  Coveting, 
wishing  or  desiring,  wrongfuUy.—'CAoicevr. 

MIS<:OUNSELLED,  pt.  \,  e.  Coun^ 
teiled,  advised,  designed,  wrongly,  errone- 
ously.    Fr.  Meteonseiller. 

MIS-COUNT,  V,  I  e.  To  count,  to  reckon, 
to  calculate,  wrongly,  erroneously ;  to  mis* 
compute.     Fr.  Mescompten 

MIS-CREANT,  ad.  t.  -ahce.  Misbe- 
lieving; Le.  believing — wrongly,  errone- 
ously; holding  wrong  principles  of  religious 
futh ;  app.  first  by  Christian  crusaders  to  Ma- 
hometan infidels  in  Christ,  ("the  miscreant 
paynims" — Sir  T.  More ;)  to  the  Jew  or 
other  hifidei  (Frith)  ;-^thenee  opprobriously 
to  infidels  as,  cons,  unprincipled,  wicked 
people  ;--and  then  gen.  to  such  people. 

Vt.  Mef-crQire,  -ere^anif  -ance;  It  MUtr^-deret 
-denti,  -denxaj  believing,  {credent,)  wrongly,  erpo- 
neonsly.    HoUnshed  writes  Mueredemit. 

MIS-CREATED,  pt,  I  e.  CreaUd,  made, 
formed,  framed,  wrongly,  foully,  improperly, 
unlawfully,  unnaturally. 

MI8<:REDULITY,#.  UsedbyBp.HaU 
•M  equivalent  (o  iHe-belUf. 

MIS-DATE,  V.  I  e.  To  date,  to  give, 
mark,  note,  or  fix  the  time,  wrongly,  erro- 
Boously. 

BflS-DAUBED,*;)/.  I  e.  Daubed,  smeared 
over,  covered  over,  wrongly,  improperly. 
Bp,  HalL 

MIS-DEEM,  r.  -inc.*  I  e.  To  deem  or 
doom,  to  think,  to  judge,  to  determine,  to 
decide,  wrongly,  erroneously. — '^Spenter, 

MIS-DEMEAN,  v.  -our.  To  demaan,  to 
conduct,  to  behave,  to  deport  or  comport, 
to  manage — wrongly,  improperly,  crimi- 
nally. 

MIS-DEPART,*  r.  I  e.   To  depart,  to 
part,  to  distribute,  wrongly,  improperly. 
*Ckaueer. 

MiSrDERIVE,*  tf.  i.  e.  To  derive,  to  draw 
down,  to  deduce,  to  train,  wrongly. 
*Bp,HaXL 

Mia-DESERT,*  f.  «  My  hapless  case  is 
not  oocasioned  through  my  miedeeert,**  (Sp.) 
i  6.  Through  my  havmg  deeerved,  or  having 
merited,  wrong,  ill-fortune ;  or  not  having 
merited  good,  or  good  fortnne.— *«%mtiff. 
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(  MIS-DEVOTION,*  t.  i  e.  Wrong,  err«^ 
I    noous,  devotion  (to  godliness ;)  misdirected 
pietj.—*Bp.  HaU.  MiUon. 

MIS-DIET,*  #.fc  To  rffe*,  to  feed,  wrongly, 
improperly,  U>«^cv9^^*Bp,HaU.  JSpeneer. 

BaS-DIGHT,*  ad,  I  e.  Digkt,  prepared, 
provided,  furnished,  wrongly,  unfitly. 
Bp,  fftUL 

MIS-DIRECTED,  pt.  i.e.  Directed,  ruled, 
ordered,  guided,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

MIS-DISPOSITION,*  e.  le.  Wrong, 
evil  disposition,  arrangement,  direction,  in- 
clination.—*J9^.  HalL 

MIS^DISTINGUISH,  v.  "  Rightly  to 
distinguish  is  by  conceite  of  minde  to  seuer 
things  difierent  in  nature,  and  disceme 
wherein  they  difier.  So  that  if  we  imagine 
a  diffiezeiu^e  where  there  is  none, — because 
wee  distingnish  where  we  should  not,  it 
maye  not  bee  denyed  that  wee  mis-distin- 
guieh," -^Hooker. 

MIS-DO,  e.  To  do  or  act,  to  conduct  or 
-DOER,  behave,  wrongly,  criminally;  to 
-DOING,   transgress,  to  ofibnd,  to  sin. 

-DB6D.      h.B,Misdo-«n,  misdad;   D.  Misdoer, 
mitdoad. 

MIS-DOUBT,  *.  v.  -FUL.*  i.e.  To  doubt, 
to  fear,  to  suspect,  wrongly  or  without  cause; 
also,  to  fear  or  suspect  wrong  or  ill. 
^Sponsor. 

MIS-DRAWING,* p^   Le.  Drawing  or 

dragging,  pulling  — wrongly;    the  wrong 
way. — *  Chaucer. 

MIS-DREAD,*  V.  i.  e.  To  dread  wrong, 
or  ill.— *Bp.  HaU. 

BOS-EASE,**.  -Y.t  Le.  Want  of,  destruc- 
tion of,  ease  ;  pain,  penury. 
*WUil\f.     ^Chaucer. 

MIS-EDITION,*  s.  A  wrong  edition,  an 
ediiion  erroneously  printed.-^*^.  Hall. 

MIS-EMPLOY,  0.  -MENT.  Le.  To  en- 

{page,  to  occupy,  to  busy,  to  exercise^wrong- 
y,  uselessly,  improperly,  to  an  ill  purpose. 

MIS-ENTRY,  «•  An  erroneous,  wrong 
entry. 

MISER,  s.  Miser  (by  our  old  writers)  is 
-ABLE.  app.  gen.  ten-* 

-ABLENEBS.   A  miserable,  L  e.  a  wretched, 
-ABiiT.  unhappy  person,  one  in  the 

-Y.  deepest  affliction  or  distress; — 

-ATiov.*        the  common  usage  is  more 
restricted. 

One  who  afflicts  or  distresses  himself, 
denies  himself  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  through  covetousness  or 
parsimony ;  one  who  is  covetous  or  parsi- 
monious to  excess. 

BiiseraHon,  Le.  Commiseration,  (qy.) 

*SkeUon. 

Vr.  tt  Sp.  Misera-ble;  It.  -biUt  L.  MitrakUia, 
from  Mistr,  (of  nDccrtaln  origin,  ~-perbaps  the 
Qe.  Miuoi  A.8.  Mi».)    Com- 
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MIS-ERECTED,*  pi.  i.e.  Erteied,  or 
raited,  wrongly,  improperly. — *Bp.  Hall, 

MISERI-CORDE,*  *.  "  The  spices  of 
muericorde  ben  for  to  lene,  and  eke  for  to 
yeve,  and  for  to  foryeve  and  relese,  and  for 
to  haue  pitee  in  herte,  and  eompaasion  of* 
the  mischief  of  hia  even  Cristen,  and  also 
to  chastise  ther  as  nede  is." — Chaucer. 

*Oower. 

Fr.  MUhicorde;  It.  8p.  9i  L.  MUerieordta. 
Miufiear*  eat  evJMB  eor  mUiret,  whote  heart  fteli 
or  ii  MDtlble  of  the  wiMry  or  unhappineM  of 
others,  one  who  compauionates  or  sjmipathixet 
with  them. 

MIS-FALL,*  V.    To  fallt  happen,  or  come 
to  pass,  wrongly,  injorioualy,  unfortunately. 
Chmteer.     Spenser. 
D.  MiM-wOUut  Sw.  MU-faell*. 

MIS-FARE,  V.  «.  -iNO.   L  e.   To  fare,  to 
go  wrong,  the  wrong  way;  to  proceed,  to 
succeed,  ill,  unfortunately,  unhappily. 
▲.8.  MU-fmr^Ht  derlare,  errare. 

MIS-FASHIONED,*  a<i  i.e.  Fathumed, 
formed,  or  made,  shaped  or  moulded, 
wrongly. — *HakewiU. 

MIS-FEIGN,*  v.  i.e.  To /e^,  to  invent, 
contrive,  or  pretend,  (a  likeness  or  resem- 
blance,) wrongly,  wrongfully. — *Speiuer. 

MIS-FORMED,*aJ.  le.  Formed  or  framed, 
made,  fashioned,  or  shaped — ilL — *Spen»er, 

MIS-FORTUNE,  o.  «.   L  e.  To  fwtum, 
to  happen,  or  cause  to  be  or  happen,  wrongly, 
unluckily,  unhappily.    And  Misfortune,  s. — 
111  luck,  ill  hap ;  calamity,  affliction. 

MIS-FRAMING,* p<.  i.e.  Forming,  fiuh- 
ioning,  shaping — ^wrongly,  evilly. 
*Sir  T.  More. 

MIS-GET,*  V.  L  e.  To  get,  to  procure,  to 
produce — wrongly,  unlawfully,  ui^ustly. 
*Oower.     Spenser. 

MIS-GIVE,!;.  -INO.  i.e.  To  f  tv«  or  grant 
wrongly;  to  give  way,  to  yield,  to  relax, 
throuffh  doubt  or  fear  of  wrong  or  evil ;  to 
fail,  through  fearfulness  or  timidity,  want 
of  courage  or  confidence. 

MIS-GO,*  V.  -WEKD,*  V.  To  go  or  wend, 
to  move  or  pass  along,  wrongly,  the  wrong 
way ;  to  deviate,  to  err,  so.  from  the  right 
way,  path,  or  course. 

^Chaucer.    ^Oower.    Spenser. 

MIS-GOVERN,  f>.  i.e.  To^oMm,torule 
-ANCE.  or  regulate,  direct,  guide,  or  eon- 
-KENT,  trol — to  exercise  power  or  autho- 
rity— wrongly  or  wrongfully,  ill  or  evilly. 

MIS-GRACIOUS,*  odL  i.e.  Ungrateful, 
disagreeable. — *  Gower. 

MIS-GRAFF,*  V.  le.  Grqffed  or  graved, 
wrongly  or  imsuitably ;  (the  stock  and  scion 
not  suiting ;)  mis-matched. — *Shak. 

MIS-GROUNDED,*  pt  Le.  Grounded, 
established,  fixed,  or  settled,  wrongly,  upon 
a  wrong  foundation. — *Bp.  HaU.    Donne. 
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MIS<}UESS,*  V.  Le.  To  ^natr,  to  wa^ 
jecture,  wrongly ;  to  make  false  or  erroneoua 
conjectures  or  suppositions. — *Sir  T.  Mort. 

MIS-GUIDE,  9.  -ANCE.  Le.  To  guide,  t9 
show  or  point  out,  the  wrong  way  or  path  ; 
to  direct,  to  conduct,  to  manage — ^wrongly, 
erroneously. 

MIS-HANDLE,  v.  -iko.  L&  To  handle, 
to  take  by  the  htmd,  wrongly,  improperly ; 
to  manage,  to  trea^  wrongly,  improperf^, 
wrongfully,  injuriously. 

*  Gower.    iSSr  T.  More.    D.  MtS'lumdelen. 

MIS-HAP,  o.  s.  L  e.  To  hap,  to  come  into 
-p-en,  v.  our  hold  or  posaeasion,  to  &11  or 
-T.*  befall,  to  come  to  paaa,  wrongly, 

-iNE88.t   unluckily,  unfortunately,  calami- 
tously.— *  Chaucer.     ^WytUt. 
D.  Mis-kappem. 

MIS-HEAR,*  V.  L  e.  To  hear  wrongly, 
erroneously — *Shak.     D.  Mis-kooren. 

MISH-MASH,<.  Le.  Mash- mash. 
8w.  Mitk-mask. 

MIS-IMAGINATION,* «.  Le.  Wrong 
imagination,  wrong  fimcy,  wrong  ooncep- 
^oji.-^* Bp.  HalL 

MIS-IMPROVE,*©.  -MENT.*  Le.  To  im- 
prove, to  enhance,  to  cultivate,  to  increase, 
to  strengthen — wrongly,  to  wrong  purposes, 
fitultily.  To  fall  in  or  neglect  the  miprove- 
ment — *South. 

mS-INCLINE,*  V.  L  e.   To  ineBne,  to 
dispose,  to  affect — ^wrongly,  erroneously. 
*South, 

MIS-INFER,*  V.  L  e.  To  iitfer,  to  induce, 
or  deduce,  wrongly,  erroneously;  to  make 
wrong  or  erroneous  inferences  or  induc- 
tions.— *Hooker. 

MIS-INFORM,  V.  L  e.  To  present  to  and 
-ATioN.  impress  upon  the  mind  wrong 
-ER.  forms  or  ideas ;  to  give  or  convey 
-ANT.*«.  wrong  ideas;  to  convey  or  com- 
municate, to  tell  or  relate,  what  ia  false. 
*Wilhefforee. 

MIS-INSTRUCT,  v.  -ion.  L  e.  To  w- 
struct,  to  teach,  to  guide,  to  direct — wrongly, 
erroneously. 

MIS-INTELLIGENCE,*  *.  Wrong, 
erroneous,  intelligence  or  understanding. 

*  Clarendon, 

MIS-INTENDED,*  pt,  i.  c.  Intended,  de- 
signed, directed — wrongly,  wrongfully. 
J^)enser, 

MIS-INTERPRET,  r.  Le.  To  interpret, 
-ATioN.  to  explain,  to  expound — ^wrongly, 
-ER.         erroneously. — *J)9nme. 

-ABLE.* 

MIS-INTREAT,*  v.  Le.  To  emtrmd  or 
treat,  to  deal  with,  evilly,  iiguriously,  haim- 
fuUy.— *On|^oii. 
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MIS-JOIN,  V,  I  e.  To  join,  to  unite,  to 
combine,  to  connect — ^wrongly,  improperly, 
nnsuit&bly. 

MIS-JUDGE,  V.  -MBNT.  i.e.  To  judge, 
to  deem  or  doom,  wrongly,  erroneously;  to 
6a7e,  hold,  or  give,  wrong  sentence  or  opi- 
nion ;  to  sentence,  to  determine,  to  distm- 
goish,  wrongly,  erroneously. 

MIS-KEEPING,*  jB/.  i.e.  Wrong  or  in- 
sufficient keeping,  retaining  or  preserving. 
*  Chaucer. 

MIS-KINDLED,*/)/.  i.e.  Kindkd,\\^\i!t- 
ed,  excited — ^wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Bp,  HaU. 

MIS-KNOW,*  0.  L  e.  To  know,  to  perceive, 
to  understand — wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Ckaueer,     Bp.  HalL 

MIS-LAY,  V.  To  lay,  to  put  or  place  down, 

-  ER.     wrongly,  wrongfully,  inconveniently ; 

-  iNo.   to  repose,  to  deposit,  in  a  wrong  place. 

MISLE,  V.  -INO.    To  rain  a  small  rain, 

clouding  or  darkening,  like  mist.  See  Mist. 

D.  Mietelen,  mitUn  j  rorare  tenuem  pluviaa, 
(KUian;)  nebula  pluere,  (Sk.) 

MIS-LEAD,  0.  -ER.  i.e.  To  lead,  guide, 
or  conduct,  wrongly,  erroneously,  astray; 
to  show  the  wrong  way. 
A.8.  MU-lad^n :  D.  -Uyden. 

MIS-LEARNED,*  ad,    Le.    Who  has 
taken  wrong,  erroneous  conceptions  or  no- 
tions ;  who  has  been  taught  wrongly ;  who 
has  gained  or  acquired  useless  knowledge. 
*Bp.  Hall. 

MISLEN.    See  Miscbllane,  Mastlin. 

MIS-LIKE,  V.  i.  e.  To  have  an  HI  will  or 
-ER.  inclination;  to  have  no  fiivourable 
-INO.    will  or  inclination.    A.S.  Mis-Ucian, 

MIS-LIVE,  V.  -ING.  i.  e.  To  live,  or  pass, 
or  spend  the  /{/e — wrongly,  wickedly. 

MIS-LOOK,*  V.  Le.  To  look,  to  see  or 
direct  the  sight— wrongly,  unluckily. 
^Ootcer, 

MIS-LUCK,  «.     Ill  or  bad  Utek  or  fortune. 

MIS-MAKE,*  o.  I  e.  To  make,  frame,  fash- 
ion, or  perfonn — wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Sir  T,  More,     D.  Mu-nueken. 

MIS-MANAGE,  v,  -ment.  i.  e.  To  ma- 
nage, to  guide,  direct,  or  conduct — wrongly, 
erroneously. 

MIS-MARK,*  V,  i.  e.  To  mark,  to  sign,  to 
note — ^wrongly,  erroneously. — *Sir  T.  More. 

MIS-MATCH,  V.  To  make,  or  match, 
erroneously,  wrongly. 

MIS-MEASURED,  ad,  I  e.  Measured, 
meted,  reckoned,  or  calculated — wrongly, 
erroneously. 
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MIS-METRE,*  s.  I  e.  Wrong  metre  or 
measure,  sc.  of  syllables,  or  combinations 
of  syllables. — *  Chaucer, 

MIS-NAME,  V.  -NOMER.  i.  e.  To  name, 
denominate — wrongly,  erroneously ;  to  give 
a  wrong  or  false  name.     D.  Mis-naemen. 

MIS-NUMBER,*  v.  i.  e.  To  count,  to 
reckon — ^wrongly,  erroneously. — *Ralegh. 

MIS-NURTURE,*  ».    To  imrfare,  train 
or  bring  up —wrongly,  erroneously. 
*JJp.  Hall 

MIS-OBSERVE,*  v.  L  e.  To  observe,  re- 
gard, remark — ^wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Locke. 

MISOOYNIST,  *.    A  hater  of  woman. 

Gr.  Miao^wn^y  osor  mulitrum,  (juv-ttv,  to  hate;, 
and  yvvrit  a  woman.) 

MIS-OPINION,**.  Le.  Wrong  or  erro- 
neous opinion,  thought,  or  notion. 
*Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-ORDER,*  V.  s.  -LY.*  L  e.  To  order, 
to  rule,  or  rezulate,  to  compose,  or  to  ar- 
range— ^wron^y,  faultily,  viciously. 
*Not  uncommon  in  old  Authors- 

MIS-OWNING,*  pt.  I  e.  Ouming,  ac- 
knowledging, or  avowing — wrongly,  erro- 
neously.— *Stow. 

MIS-PASSION,**.  Le.  Wrong  passion 
or  feeling. — *Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-PAY,*  V.  To  dissatisfy,  discontent, 
displease.     See  Appay. — *Gower, 

MISPEL,  or  rather  Mis-spell,  v.  Le.  To 
spell  wrongly  or  erroneously. 

MI  SPEND,  or  rather  Mis-spend,  v.  L  e. 
To  spend,  to  dispose  of,  to  disburse,  to  dis- 
tribute— ^wrongly,  improperly,  extravagant- 
ly ;  to  waste,  to  exhaust 

MIS-PERSUADE,  v.  Le.  To  persuade, 
-suAs-ioN.     advise,  solicit  or  prevail  upon 
-iBLENBss.*   — ^wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Leighton. 

MIS-PLACE,  V.  -iNO.  To  place,  pu^  or 
station — wrongly,  erroneously ;  to  put  in  a 
wrong  place. 

MIS-PRINT,  ».  *.  Le.  To |?rt»/,  to  press, 
to  mark,  stamp  or  infix — wrongly,  erro- 
neously. 

MIS-PRISE,  or  Mesprise,  v.  To  mis- 
-INO.  take;  (met)  to  misapprehend,  to 
-ion.  misunderstand ;  cons,  to  set  a  wrong 
or  inadequate  price  or  value  upon,  to  dis- 
esteem,  &c. 

Fr.  MesprinTt  to  mtsprint,  ii  literally  to  Mif- 
take;  and  MisprMon,  mislakiMg.  By  old  statotet, 
Jnstlcei  have  power  to  amend  the  misprision  of 
clerks  or  others  In  writing  one  letter  or  one 
syllable  too  much  or  too  little.  (See  Raslal,  title 
— Amendments.)  PriM  is  the  ptui  p.  of  Fr.  Pren- 
dre, to  take.  A  prize  is  something  taken ;  and, 
cons,  valued;  To  prize  is,  thus, — to  valno,  to 
esteem  highly ;  hence  Mi^^rise  is  to  set  a  wrong 
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price  or  Talne  upon,  to  yaloe  too  Uttlo,  to  dii- 
esteem,  to  disregard,  to  disrespect,  to  neglect,  to 
contemn.  In  English  Law,  besides  the  usage  abore 
mentioned,  mispriHon*  and  contempts,  in  certain 
cases,  were  and  stUl  are  considered,  as  terms  of 
equivalent  Import. 

JVnS-PROCEEDING,*  s.  I  e.  Wrong 
proceeding. — *Bacon, 

MIS-PROFESS,*  p.  To  profeu,  to  de- 
clare, to  avow — wrongly. — ^Donne. 

MIS-PRONOUNCE,*  v.  I  e.  To  pro- 
nounce,  speak,  utter,  or  articulate — ^wrongly, 
erroneously. — *  Milton. 

MIS-PROUD,*  od  L  e.  Proud,  haughty, 
elated — wrongly,  to  excess. — *Shak. 

MIS-QUEME,*  0.  I  e.  ( A.  S.  QiuBwum, 
placere,  to  aueme,  to  please,)  to  displease, 
to  offend. —  Imputed  to  Chaueer. 

MIS-QUOTE,  9.  L  e.  To  quote  or  cite- 
wrongly,  erroneously. 

MIS-RAISED,*  ad.  le.  Rmted,  roused, 
or  excited — wrongly. — ^Bp,  Hall. 

MIS-RATE,*  v.  i.e.  To  rate,  to  estimate, 
or  esteem — wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Barrow. 

MIS-RECEIVE,  V.  To  receive,  take  or 
accept — wrongly  or  wrongfully. 

MIS-RECITE,  V,  -AL.  i  e.  To  recite,  to 
repeat,  to  rehearse — wrongly,  erroneously. 

AnS-RECKON,  ».  -INO.  ie.  To  reckon, 
count  or  compute,  to  calculate — ^wrongly, 
erroneously.     D.  Mis^rekenen ;  Sw.  -rekna, 

MIS-REHEARSE,*  V.  i.e.  To  rehearse, 
recite,  or  quote — ^wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Sir  T,  More. 

MIS-RELATE,*  o.  -los.t    To  relate,  to 
repeat,  to  rehearse — ^wrongly,  erroneously. 
Boyle.     ^BramhalL 

MIS-REUGION,*  «.  Le.  Wrong,  false 
reUgUm,'-*Bp.HaU. 

MIS-REMEMBER,  v.  To  remember, 
to  recollect,  or  call  to  memory — wrongly, 
erroneously. — *A  common  word  with  Boyle. 

MIS-RENDER,*  v.  i.  e.  To  render,  to 
restore,  to  represent,  to  translate — wrongly, 
erroneously. — *  Boyle. 

MIS-REPORT,  V.  s.  i.  e.  To  report,  to 
reconvey,  to  relate — wrongly,  erroneously. 
"  Misse  ynderstanding  maketh  misse  re- 
porting:*—Sir  T.  More. 

MIS-REPRESENT,  v.  I  e.  To  repre- 
-ATION.  eeiU,  to  exhibit,  to  show — wrongly, 
-ER.  or  wrongfully,  erroneously,  or  in- 
juriously, or  unjustly ;  to  give  a  wrong,  a 
&lse  account,  or  statemenL 

MIS-REPUTED,*  ad.  l  e.  Reputed, 
reckoned,  accounted,  estimated— wrongly, 
erroneously. — *MiUon. 
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MIS-RULE, «.  -Y.*  ie.  Wroi^  or  uniaBt 
ruU,  or  regulation,  or  government ;  per- 
version or  destruction  of  rule ;  confbsion, 
turbulence,  tumult — *Bp.  HalL 

MISS,  9. «.  -INO.  To  want,  to  £ee],  see, 
or  perceive,  the  want  of ;  to  be  wanting  or 
deficient ;  to  fail,  to  err,  to  go  mong,  aside, 
or  astray. 

**  Missingly  noted,"  (Shak.)_i.  e.  ob- 
serving him  to  be  missing,  to  be  absent, 
noted,  &c 

A.  S.  Mi*»-ian  ;  D.  &  Ger.  -en.    See  AJi isa,  and 
His,  pr^f.    Un- 

MISS,  s.  Evidently  a  contraction  of  ifu- 
tress.  Evelyn  gives  the  earliest  notice  of 
one  application.  Perhaps  JfiM  Pnce  ia 
contemporary  with  the  first  introduction  of 
the  name  into  a  Dramatis  Personae. 

MISSAL,  ad,  #.  -sificatb,  «i    The  mau- 

book. 

Bp.  Hall,  in  his  Old  Religion,  c.  5,  "  On 

the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,"  has  a  section  on 

**  the  Newness  of  the  MUsal  Sacrifice/' 

and  another,  that  "  the  Missal  Sacrifice  Is 

against  reason."     Milton  coins   (pro  re 

nata)  the  v.  Missificate,  to  perform  mass, 

Fr.  MeM-eli  It.  -tUe;  Bp.  Miualf  qnod  som- 
mum  mitta  continet. — Min$. 

MIS-SAY,  V.    i.  e.    To  say  or  speak — 
-INO.   wrongly,  erroneously ;    wrongfully, 
-ER.*  injuriously,  unjustly. — *Chmieer, 
D.  Mis-wggheni  Sw.  saega, 

MIS-SEEK,*  V.  L  e.  To  seek,  search,  or 
look  after — wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Wyatt. 

MIS-SEEM,  9.  -INO.  i.e.  To  seem,  look, 

or  appear — wrong,  ill,  unfit,  unbecoming. 

MISSEL-BIRD, «.  -divb.   "Foreertain 

it  is,  that  some  birds  do  feed  upon  tbe 
berries  of  this  vegetable,  (the  mistletoe,) 
and  we  meet  in  Aristotle  with  one  kind  of 
trush  called  the  Missel  Trush,  or  feeder  npon 
misseltoe:* — Brown.     See  Mistlbtoe. 

MIS-SEND,  V.  To  send,  or  cause  to  be 
conveyed  or  taken — wrongly. 

MIS-SERVE,*  V.  I  e.  To  serve  wrongly 
or  wrongfully;  to  neglect  or  violate  the 
due  service, — *Gower,  Bacon. 


MIS-SET,*!;.  i.e.  To  m/ or  ri/,  to  pi 
wrong,  uxifilly,  unsuitably.     "  It 
her  nought ;"  i.  e.  iXmUmotUi  upon  her. 
*Chaueer,  Bacon.    A,  S.  Mis-'Settasu 

MIS-SHAPE,  0.  L  e.  To  shape,  fhune  or 
form — ^wrong,  ill,  unsightly  {  to  distort. 
D.  MU-*ckopp9H. 

MIS-SHEATH,*  v.   I  e.    To  sheaA  or 
encase — wrongly,  erroneously. — ^Shak. 

MIS-SING,*  r.  i.  e.  To  sing  wrong. 
*W.  Browne, 
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MISSION,  t.  App.  not  only  to  the 
-lOKART.  sending,  bat  to  the  perBons 
-lONBR.  tentf  deputed,  delegated,  to  ez- 
-ILE.  ecute  a  purpose  for  which  they 

-ivE,  ad, «.  are  sent ;  to  the  conamission, 
or  tliat  wherewith  they  are  sent ;  the  dis- 
mission or  sending  away. 

Fr.  &  Sp.  MUsi-ont  It  -one;  L.  Miitio,  fiom 
MiuuMt  past  p.  of  Mitttre,  to  lend.  A-  Ad-  Coii« 
D»-  M- Dls-  £-  Extra-  In-  Inter-  Intro-  Ob-  Per- 
Preter*  Pro-  Re-  Snb-  Tran»-    Also  Pre-miie. 

MIS-SOUND,*  fli  i  e.  To  sound,  to  speak 
—wrongly.— •£.  SalL 

MIS-SPEAK,!;.  -SPEECH.*  i.e.  To tpeaky 
to  say,  to  utter,  to  tell — wrongly,  errone- 
ously, wrongfully,  unjustly. — *Gower. 

MIS-STEP,*  t^.  i.e.  To  step,  or  move  the 
foot,  to  go — wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Chwer. 

MIS-SUCCESS,*  s.  i.e.  Wrong  or  ill 
Mccssf,  ill  luck.— *£j».  HalL 

MIS-SUGGESTION,*  *.  i.  e.  Wrong  or 
ill  tmgguUomj  or  intimation. — *Bp.  HalL 

MIST,  s,  tr.*  That  which  darkens  v  dims 
-ptJL.  the  sight,  met  the  perceptions  ; 
-LIKE.  a  thick  reek  or  vapour  darkening 
-r.  the  air. 

-ILT.  *  Shak.     Leighton.         ^  Fabyan, 

-iMsra.      t  Ckaucer. 


•LT.t 


B.  Mist ;  A.  S.  MUt,  mUi-ian,  caUgare, 


-iHCAlkl    todsken.    Bo- 

MIS-TAKE,  V,  9.  i.c.  To  take  wrongly, 
-ER.  erroneously;  to  take  the  wrong 
-INQ*  course,  (or  as  Mr.  Tyrw.  expresses 
-iNOLY.  it,)  "the  wrong  part;  to  trans- 
-ABLE.*   gress.*' 

To  taktt  apprehend,  accept,  perceive  oi 
conceive — wrongly,  erroneously  ;  to  mis- 
apprehend, to  misunderstand.  To  he  mit' 
iakem  has  a  two-fold  application  : — 

1.  I  am  mittakent — ie.  teJcen,  appre- 
hended, wrongly,  erroneously ;  I  am  mis- 
apprehended, misunderstood. 

2.  I  am  mtttakent — L  e.  taken^  led,  drawn 
the  wrong  course  or  path,  astray;  I  am 
misled,  misguided,  hetrayed ;  and  cons.  I 
go  wrong  or  astray,  I  err,  I  misapprehend. 

MIS-TEACH,*  V.  i.e.  To  teacli,  to  in- 
struct— wrongly,  erroneously. 

*Sir  r.  More.  Milton.    A.  S.  Mu-tac-an, 

MIS-TEMPER,*  V,  i.  e.  To  tew^r,  order, 
regolato— wrongly;    to  disorder,  disease, 
disturb,  eonfuse. 
*  Warner.  HoUmhed. 

MISTER,*.  -IE.  From  the  mastery  or 
ekitt  in  a  trade,  necessary  or  needful,  it  was 
extended  in  its  application  to — the  trade 
or  occupation,  art  or  craft;  skill.  And 
hence  in  Spenser,  *<  It  mistrsth  not  to  tell," 
is, — it  skiUeth  not ;  it  needeth  not ;  there 
Is  not  need  or  occasion. 
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8k.  says,— from  Ft.UssU-^;  It  -sro;  the  art 
or  business  by  which  any  one  supports  himself. 
All,  1  believe,  from  L.  Mgtterium,  because  every 
art  or  craft,  however  mean,  has  Its  own  secrets, 
which  it  discloses  only  to  the  initiated.  Lye 
traces  it  from  IsU  MeUiari,  a  masUr ;  and  Thomas 
Warton  is  of  opinion  that  "  Mvtterg,  antlently 
used  for  a  particular  art  or  skill  in  gener^,  is  a 
specious  and  easy  corruption  of  Maisterp  or  amm- 
tery,  the  Eng.  of  L.  Mt^ttriwn,  or  arMJMum  ,- 
in  Fr.  MaUtrise,  meslUr,  nuitrie;  and  in  It.  Ma- 
gisteriot  with  the  same  sense.**— ITM.  of  BngUtk 
Poetm,  voL  iiL  p.  S7. 

MIS-TERMED,  j9/.  le.  TVmi^if,  named, 
called — ^wrongly,  erroneously. 

MIS-THINK, t;.  Le.  To <««*  wrongly  or 
erroneously ;  to  have  wrong  thoughts  or 
ideas  or  notions.     Sw.  Mi»-Uiienkcu 

MIS-THROW,*  e.  Le.  To  throw  or  cast 
— ^wrongly,  erroneously. — *Gower. 

MIS-TIDE,*  tK  -INC.*   Le.   To  tide,  to 
come    to    pass,   to   chance  or  happen — 
wrongly,  unfortanately. — *Chaueer. 
A.  9.  Mis-Man, 

MIS-TIME,  V.  To  time,  or  season, 
wrongly ;  to  take  or  choose,  a  wrong,  un- 
seasonahle  time. 

MIS/nON,«.  Ft.  Biistion,  mixture.  See 
Mix. 

MISTLETOE, or Mi88LBTOB,«.  "More- 
over, set  or  sow  this  misselto  whidi  way 
soever  you  will,  it  will  never  take  and 
grow :  it  commeth  onely  hy  the  mewiing  <^ 
birds,  especially  of  the  stockdove  or  quoist, 
and  the  hiackhird,  which  feed  thereupon, 
and  let  it  passe  through  their  hodie.  And 
this  is  the  nature  of  it,  unlesse  it  hee  morti- 
fied«  altered  and  digested  in  the  stomaoke 
and  belly  of  birds,  it  will  never  grow."— 
Holland.  PUnie. 

Jun.  writes  it  also  Mitstlden,  and  Sk.  Misten- 
dine;  the  latter,  with  Wach.  derives  MUtet  ftom 
Oer.  Mist,  (A.  B.  Jfixtn.)  dung;  and  ta^  or  to«, 
that  part  of  the  foot  by  which  the  bird  is  caught 
with  the  viscus  or  bird  lime. 

MIS-TRAIN,*  V.  L  e.  To  train,  draw,  or 
lead — wrongly,  erroneously. — *  Spenser. 

MIS-TRANSLATE,  v.  Le.  To  trans- 
late,  hear,  or  convey,  (the  meaning,)— 
wrongly;  to  interpret  wrongly,  erroneously. 

MIS-TRANSPORTED,*  f<.  Le,  Trans- 
ported, carried,  home  across,  or  away,  (from 
one's  self,  or  self-government,) — ^wrongly, 
erroneously. — ^Bp.  HatL 

MIS-TREADIN6S,*  s.  i.  e.  Treadings, 
goings — ^wrong ;  misgoings. — *Shak. 
D.MU-ireden. 

MISTRESS,  «.*  s.  -SBip.t     Anciently 
written  MaUtress.    See  Mastbr. 
*D<mne.    ^Bp.  Hall 

MIS-TROWINGS,*  *.     Wrong  or  m 
thoughts,  suspicions. — *Oower. 
"D.Mia-irouwen. 
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MIS-TRUST,  9.  «.  ie.  To  inui,  to  trow, 
-ER.  to  think — wrong  or  ill  of;  to 

>FUL.  think  or  believe  to  be  unworthy 

-FULLY.  of  trust,  confidence,  or  credit, 
-FULNESS,  or  not  to  be  trusted  ;  to  doubt 
-LESS.  or  fear  the  truth ;  to  diffide  in, 

to  discredit 
D.  Mit-trouMftn  ;  Ger.  -trauen. 

MIS-TUNE,  IF.  Le.  To  fuM  wrongly ;  to 
set  to  a  wrong  tune  or  tone ;  to  set  to  dis- 
cordant tonet  or  sounds ;  to  set  at  discord 
or  out  of  harmony. 

MIS-TURN,*  V.  i.  e.  To  tum  wrongly  i 
to  pervert — *Wicl\f.  Chaucer.  Gower, 

MIS-TUTORED,*    ad,     i  e.     Tutored, 
guided,    directed,    instructed  —  wrongly  ; 
having  bad  tutors  or  instructors. 
*Edwards, 

MIS-VALUE,*  ».  i.e.  To  «ii««  or  esteem 
— ^wrongly,  erroneously. — *W.  Browne. 

MIS-UNt)£RSTAND,  «.  L  e.  To  im- 
-ER.  derstandf  (sub-stare,  subsistere,  sus- 
-iNo.  tinere,  suscipere,  supponere,)  or 
stand  under,  to  uphold  the  weight  or  bur- 
den ;  met  to  hold,  contain,  or  compre- 
hend— wrongly,  erroneously;  to  mistake, 
to  misapprehend,  to  misconceive. 

MIS-VOUCHED,*  pt.  Erroneously, 
falsely  twuched,  or  produced  as  witness ;  or 
author. — *Bacon, 

MIS-USE,  V.  s.  L  e.  To  use,  to  employ, 
-AGE.  to  treat — wrongly  or  erroneously, 
-ER.  wrongfully,  injuriously,  or  un- 
-MENT.*  justly. — *Brende. 

MIS-WANDER,*  V.  i.e.  To  wander,  to 
stray,  a  wrong  way,  in  a  wrong  path  or 
course. — *  Chaucer. 

MIS-WAY,*  s.  ie.  Wrong,  erroneous, 
way. — *  Chaucer. 

MIS- WEAR,  v.*  -WROUOHT,*  To  wear, 
to  last  under,  to  bear,  use,  wrongly,  ill ; 
to  work  wrongly. — *Bacon, 

MIS-WEEN,*  tr.   Le.  To  ween,  or  wect, 
to  think,  to  judge — wrongly,  erroneously. 
*Spenser. 

MIS-WEND.    See  Misoo. 

MIS-WOMAN,*  9.  The  wrongful,  bad, 
wicked  woman. 

^Chaucer.    TyndaU.    Goldyng. 

MIS-WONT,*  *.  An  erring  or  deviating 
from,  an  omission  or  discontinuance  of — 
a  VHmi  or  custom. — *Bp.  HalL 

MIS-WORSHIP,*  V.  s.  -PER.  Le.  To 
worship,  or  revere  the  worth  —  wrongly, 
erroneously. — *Bp.  Hail. 

MIS-WREINT,*  pL  le.  Wreint,  or 
wrenched — wrongly,  out  of  their  right 
place.— *<?o«ier. 
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MIS-WRITE,*  O..INO.  To nrHli  wrongly, 
erroneously.     "Ye  vse  to  mjfsse  write  & 
corrupt" — Sir  T.  More.    *Chttucer. 
A.  S.  Mit-writan. 

MIS-WROUGHT.    See  Miswear. 

MIS-YOKING,*  pt.  I  e.  Tokimg  or  join, 
ing  together  wrongly,  unsuitably. — *MiUein. 

MIS-ZEALOUS,*  ad.  i.  e.  Having  a 
wrong,  an  erroneous  zeaL — *Bp.  MalL 

MITCH,  8.    A  fine  maachet— CbC 
Fr.  Mieke. 

MITE,  s.    The  smallest  of  coins.— C^l. 
Fr.  MUe ;  D.  Miite ;  oontiacted  from  the  L. 
Minutum. 

MITE,  s.    An  insect 

A.  8.  Maika,  miU  ;  Ft.  MUe  ;  Ger.  Made,  mmiU, 
moiU ;  D.  Maede,  miile.  Wach.  thinks,  ftvm  G v. 
M^ken  ;  A.  8.  Minv-am,  Mcare,  to  cut.  (w.  with 
the  teeth.)  It  is  perh^  ftom  A.  S.  Mei^ion,  to 
eat.    See  Mora. 

MITHRIDATE,  s.  AnUdotes  or  coun- 
terpoisons ;  also, — a  plant ;  so  called  firaoi 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

MITIGATE,  V.  To  soften  or  moUiQrt  to 
-ATiON.  soothe,  to  assuage,  to  alleviate, 
-ABLE.         to  moderate. — *ChaMeer. 

-ATIVB,*«.   TT.MUig"uer:   8p.   -«r;   It.  ft  L. 
MUigmre,  ham  MUi*,aioSt,iaaL  Un- 

MITRE,  s.    A  bandage  or  diadem  (for  tbe 

-AL.   head) ;  to  surround,  incirde,  or  in- 

-ED.   close  the  head.    App.  to— tbe  crown 

or  diadem  worn  by  bishops. 

Fr.  Mitre;  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Mitra;  Gr.  Mcrpo,  from 

the  ancient  futt^t  tigortt  to  bind. — Vou. 

MITTENS,  s.  Oloves  for  the  hands, 
leaving  the  fingers  uncovered. 

Fr.  Mitainn,  Jun.  derives  from  Mtimn,  middle, 
because  tbey  are  d^irolheae,  veluti  dtankUatae,  leav- 
ing the  fingers  uneonfined.  8k. ;  q.  Eremitmug, 
as  if  peculiarly  used  by  A«nR»if.  Men.;  inmMit, 
a  cat,  because  made  of  cat's  skin. 

MIX, «.    To  mingle,  to  meddle,  to  throw 

-EN.  or  pour  together;  to  confuse,  to 
MiXT,*<.  blend. — *  Boyle. 

-ION.  Vt.Mist^ontur;  Sp.  -urar  ;  lUMisdk-ktre; 
-  V         D-  &  Ger.  -eu  ;  A.8.  Mic~rian  ;  L.  Jfiwire. 

'*'^"        Ad-  Con-  Im-  Inter-  Per-  Un-     Alio 

-URE.     Pro-miscnouB. 

MIXTI-LINEAR,  ad.  Consisting  of 
lines  straight  and  curved — mixt. 

MIZEN,  ad.  So  called,  because  it  stands 
in  the  middle,  between  the  sprit  and  main 
mast ; — entre  le  mAt  de  beaupr6  et  le  grand 
mftt.— ^ee  Men. 

D.Mument  Ft.  Misoime ;  lUMen-nama;  Sf. 
•ana  ;  L.  Medianus,  from  Meditu,  qd.  wtedium 
velum,  tee. 

MIZZLE.    See  Mule. 

MIZZ-MAZE,*  s.  le.  Maze-mate  ;  a  re- 
duplication for  the  sake  of  emphads. 
Locke, 

MNEMONIC  AL,  ad.    That  can  or  may 
remember,  or  retain  in  memory. 
Gr.  MvfifioMicoff. 
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MO.    See  More. 

MOANi  V.  s.     To  bewail,  to  lament,  to 

-PUL.       deplore,  to  grieve. 

-FULLT.    A.  B.  Mtenaut  ht-nuBnan,  dolere,  to  be- 
Moas,  (qy.)    Be-  Un* 

MOAT, «.  «.  App.  to — ^A  ditch  or  trench 
containing  water,  of  such  width  and  depth, 
as  to  be  a  defence. 

Minj.  and  Som.  (Me  Xy«)  derive  from  Fr.  MtMtt 
moist,  wet.    But  see  Mota,  in  Da  Caoge. 

MOB,  $.  V.  M^h, — ^the  mooable  people  or 
-XLE,  ad,  s.  populace ;  the  crowd,  the  mul- 
-XLITT.         titude. 

-BiSB.  MobUe, — that  can  or  may  be 

moved;  movable. 
Fr.  ft  It  Mob-die  ;  8p.  -4i ;  L.  MobiUt,  (contr. 
movibUiSf)  that  can  or  may  be  mowd,  "The 
moMJ  people"  is  an  expression  as  old  as  CSiauoer; 
tbe  SMvsSi^,  unsteady,  inconstant  people ;  mobUe 
was  then  nsed  ^ne,  (suband.  people,)  and  subeo- 
qoently  oontrseted  into  mob.  Dryden  uses  both 
mobUt  and  oto6,  the  latter  as  if  not  long  tntro- 
doeed ;  the  former  (in  the  stage  directions)  as  the 
common  word.     '^ 

MOB,  V.  8,  -LEO.  Our  lexicographers  do 
not  notice  the  word :  it  appears  to  have  had 
the  aame  origin  with  the  preceding,  and  to 
have  been  app.  to — an  article  of  dress  for 
the  head — t^own  on  or  thrown  off — as  con- 
venience required  it  to  be  worn  or  laid 
aside,  moved  or  removed. 

Ray  says,  that  To  mob,  is  to  dress  carelessly. 
Jimbt  are  slatterns.  See  the  Commentators  on 
Shak.  and  Mr.  Nares,  who  produce  other  instances 
otMoUed. 

MOCK,  V.  s.  ad.  To  deride,  to  scoflf  at ; 
-£K.  to  jeer  or  gibe ;  to  ape  or  imitate, 
-EBT.  scoffingly,  jestingly  ;  to  render  or 
*mQ.  cause  to  be  or  appear  ridiculous 
-IMOLT.  or  contemptible,  feeble  or  in- 
-ABLE.*  effectual. 
-AOE.t     *Shak.     f Bible,  1549.     Bp.  HaU. 

-iSH.t      tSir  T,  More. 

Fr.  Moequer,  which  the  etymologists  sgree  to 
derive  ftom  the  Gr.  "  Graci  fuoKavBai,  proprld 
dieunt  de  Us,  qui  ore  Tultuqae  distorto  et  valgis 
laUis  aliquem  derident.'*-n/iM.  The  D.  have 
Moeken,  "  Buccsm  ducere  slve  movere,"  (perhaps, 
Moww-ou.)    See  Mow.    Be- 

MOCKET,  or  Moceeter.      See  Muce, 

MUCEINDER. 

MODE,  or  Mood,  s.  App.  in  £ng.  as  Fr. 
-AL.  Mode, — **  Manner,  sort,  fashion, 
-ALiTY.  guise,  use,  custom,  way,  meana." 
-IBH.        — Cot. 

The  mode  is,— the  fashion  ;  the  style 
of  fi»hion.  It  is  also  used  in  Logic,  in 
MeUphysics,  and  in  Music  "A  moode  is  a 
lawftil  placing  of  propositions,  in  their  dewe 
qualitie  or  quantitie.'* — Wilton.  "  Modee  I 
call  such  complex  ideas,  which,  however 
compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  sup- 
position of  subsisting  by  themselves,  but 
are  considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affec- 
tions of  substances." — Locke.  **  A  series 
of  sounds  relating  to  one  leading  note,  is 
called  a  moele,  or  a  tone." — Jones. 

Fr.  Mod-e  :  It.  ft  8p.  -o  ;  L.  Modus  ;  which 
(Voss.  thinks,)  means  ucrpow,  measure.    Perhaps 
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Moff-od,  num-od,  moud,  or  mod^  ttom  A.  8.  ft  Cto. 
Mag-^n,  to  may.    Com-    Also  Im-moderate. 

MODEL,  8.  V.  -LER.  A  model,—**  That 
whereby  a  whole  work  is  measured,  propor- 
tioned or  squared." — Cot. 

That  which  has,  which  represents  or  re- 
sembles, the  mode  or  manner,  fashion  or 
form  of  any  other  thing  ;  the  copy,  the 
image,  the  representation. 

l%e  V.  To  form  or  fashion,  after  a  certain 
mode,  example,  pattern;  to  delineate,  to 
plan,  the  mode,  manner,  form  or  fashion; 
to  copy. 

Fr.  Model-U  ;  It  -lo  ;  8p.  -o  ;  L.  Modulus,  a 
dim.  id  Modus.    See  Moui.i»,  Monx. 

MODERE,*  V.  To  set  or  fix  a  measure, 
•  ATE,  V.  ad,  or  measurable  bounds  or  de- 
-ATELT.  greet ;  to  retain  or  restrain 
-ATioN.  (from  excess),  to  abate,  to 
-ATOR.  allay,  to  temper,  to  mitigate, 

to  regulate. 
Moderantism,  (Burke,) — from  the  ephem- 
eral Fr. — *Berner8k 

Fi.Modir-ert  It. -are;  Sp. -or;  Jj. ModeraH, 
firom  Modus,  measure, — ^to  set  a  measure.    Im- 

MODERN,  ad.    Now  living  or  being,  not 

-ERN8,  8.    long  ago,  lately,  recently ;  op- 

-BRN-isM.  posed  to— ancient     Also  to-^ 

-1ST.  rare,  uncommon:  and  thus  (Stee- 

-IZE,  V,      vens) — trite,  ordinary,  common. 

-lESR.  "Ft. Modems  ;  It.  ft 8p.  -o  ;  Low  L. Jfo- 
demus,  which  8k.  derives  ttom.  Modd,  as  Sewtpt- 
iemus  from  Semper  ;  and  Voss.  (de  Vitiis,)— qui 
vivat  modo,  h.  e.  nunc ;  one  who  now  (in  this  our 
time)  is  living. 

MODEST,  ad.  Cons.— Decent,  becom- 
-LY.  ing;  bashful;  chaste. 
-Y.  *'  Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bash- 
fulness,  proceeding  from  the  sense  a  man 
has  of  his  own  defects,  compared  with  the 
perfections  of  him  whom  he  comes  before." 

— South. 

Fr.  Modesi-s  ;  It.  ft  Sp.  -o  ;  L.  Modsslu*,  qd. 
modum  servans,  preierving  the  measure,  sc.  of 
what  is  decent  or  becoming.    Im-  Over- 

MODI-F  Y,  V.  To  bring  within  measure  or 
-lER.  measurable  \M\indB  i  to  shape  or 

-I ABLE.        fashion;  to  reduce  the m^ontre ; 
-ic- ATION.  to  limit,  to  temper,  to  qualify. 
-ATE,*  V.     *  Pearson.    ^Fuller. 
-ATIVE.t        T?T.  Modifier  :   \X.-eare:  Sp. -cor; 
L.  Modifieari,  to  measure ;  to  reduce  or  bring 
within  SMoturs  (wodw)'    See  Mona.    Un- 

MODULATE,  v.    To  measure,  to  regu- 
-ULATiOM.  late  the  measure  or  proportion, 
-ULATOR.    the  harmony,  the  concord. 
-ULE,*  V.     *Drayton. 

Fr.  Modul-e,  -ation  ;  It  >a«<oiM ;  UModuluHo, 
from  Modutori,  to  measure.    Com- 

MOIDORE,  *.    A  golden  coin  in  Portu- 
gal^— ^value,  one  pound  seven  shillings. 
Port  Moeda  ttoro,  money  of  gold. 

MOIETY,  8,  Fr.  Moitii,  from  Moyen, 
moien,  the  mean  or  middle ;  dimidia  pars, 
the  half  part ;  but  it  was  used  for  any  part 
or  division.  See  the  Commentators  on 
Shak. 
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MOlIi.    See  Mule. 

MOIL,  0.  «.  To  wet ;  to  cover  with  wet, 
to  splash  or  bespatter  with  wet,  with  mire ; 
to  bemire,  to  soil  or  assoil,  to  dirty. 

For  the  word  as  used  by  Chapman,  ("  No 
more  tug  one  another  thus  nor  moyle  your 
selucs,")  and  Gay,  ("  'Twas  Marian's  dear 
delight  to  moil  all  day,")  a  different  origin 
has  been  given:  sc  moil,  a  mule,  (instar 
mult  laborare,)  to  labour  like  a  muU ;  it 
may,  however,  merely  be — 

To  soil  or  bemire  with  sweat  and  dust ; 
to  toil  laboriously  and  wearisomely. 

rx,MouilUr,  to  yiruL    Be- 

MOISOK,*«.  Growth,  harvest_*C%aHC«r. 

Ft.  Moiuom  ;  L.  Mtnto^  raaping  ^or  mowing, 
used  in  Low  L.  as  Metris,  the  harvest. 

MOIST,*  ad.  -y.*     New,  fresh.— •Cft««r. 
From  L.  MiuUutt  new.     Not  only  wine,  tout 
any  thing  ne»t  i>  vith  propriety  called  Jftutosi. 
— Nonitia  in  Vomm,    And  see  Tynp. 

MOIST,  p,  ad.  To  wet,  to  damp,  to  bedew. 
-SN,  V,  Met — to  refreshen  (as  with  dew 
-ENfi^o.       or  rain). 

"HKUf «.     *  Drayton,  t  Wamer.  tBi6fe,1549. 
-FUL.*         iBrende,  Mir.  for  Mag, 
-LES8.t         Fz.  Moit*,   anciently  (SIl.    thinks,) 
n««  •  «>  1  written  Moist,  and  derived  (perhaps) 
-uaa,  s.  v.*  f^^^  j^  Mtutum.   (See  Moist,  ante.) 

*''•'  The  FT.  etymologUti  (see  in  Men.) 

from  Mmltu,  for  MadtUt  conuacted  from  Maddiut. 
—See  VosM.  de  Vit  lib.  iU.  c.  498.  In  Sp.  it  is 
MoiadOf  which  appears  to  supply  an  intermediate 
step  In  the  progress  from  Madidut,  to  MoHt. 
Over-  Un- 

MOLAR,  ad.   The  cheek  teeth  or  grinders. 

L.  Molaret,  so.  dentes ;  Fr.  Let  denU  molam, 
Oom-molition;  £*moIument;  Im-molate. 

MOLASSES,  t.  Cot  calls  MeUutu—ihe 
dregs,  or  coarsest  of  sugar ;  and  Boyle — 
black,  coarse  sugar. 

Fr.  MalUce;  It.  Melazno;  and  this— 4  me/le, 
from  honey,  which  it  resembles  much  in  sweet- 
ness and  consistency. — Sk.  Low  L.  MeUativm  Is 
app.  to  mustf  boiled  down  to  half. 

MOLE,  s.  The  salted  cake  used  in  sacri- 
fices.    L.  MolOf  (sc.  salsa.) 

MOLE,  9.    App.  to — A  spot  upon  the  skin. 

A.  8.  Mai,  «a«/;  Ger.  Mael,  maekl ;  L.  Maeulm, 
a  spot. 

MOLE,  t.  -CULE.    A  mass,  sc.  of  earth  or 
other  substance  raised  as  a  dam  or  bank ; 
a  mound. 
Fr.  Mol-e ;  It  -o ;  Sp.  Muelle  ;  L.  Mole$t  a  mass. 

MOLE,  «.    An  animal,  so  called,  because 

MoLDWARP,  or    it  throws  up  the  earth. — Sk. 

MouLDWARP.       Waeh.  &c. 

D.  Mol-er,  -warp;  Ger.  Meuii-VMrfs  Old  Eng. 
(says  Sk.)  Moldwarp;  (A.  S.  Moid*,  mould  or 
earth ;  and  Weory-^n,  Ger.  tTerf-en,  D.  Worp-^m, 
to  throw.) 

MOLEST,  p.     To  encumber  or  burden,  to 
-ATiOK.   trouble,  to  annoy,  to  disturb. 
-ER.         ^Barrow.     ^Chaucer. 


-FUL.' 
-Y.t 


Fr.  Moleat-tr:  It  -art;  Sp.  -cr :   L. 
MoUttutf   burdensome,   cumbersome, 
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troublesome ;  from  ntoUt,  a  bmss  or  bulk  s 
a  great,  a  difficult  work.    Un* 

MOLIMINOUS,*  od.    Maasive,  weighty. 
JS.  More. 
From  L.  Molimtn,  from  moUt,  a  mass  or  bnlk. 

MOLLI-FY,  9.    To  soften,  to  soothe,  to 

-ICATION.    make  or  cause  to  be  gentle  or 

-lER.  tranquil,  pliant  or  sfupple;    to 

-TiNo.         relax,  to  melt 

Fr.  Mol'lifitr ;  It  -Hficart;  Sp.  -ijlear ;  L.  Mol- 
Urt,  to  soften,  from  nwUU,  soft.  (A.  8.  MiUt-H- 
an.)    JSr- 

MOLY,  t.    A  plant 

L.  Mclyf  Or.  MmXv,  from  futXmtv,  to  mitigate. 

MOMENT,  «.  App.  t&->Thc  motiamt  or 
-AL.  to  the  numng  cause ;  to  the  foroe 
-ALLY,  of  the  movement;  the  moving,  i.  e. 
-AB.Y.  the  active,  the  Impelling  cause; 
-oua.  force  or  weight;  (met)  the  weight, 
-UM.        importance,  consequence.     Also 

-AlfE.*       to— 

-ANY.t     The  mere  movement  or  motion; 

-iNE88.t  the  smallest  motion  or  progression 

of  time,  (momento  temporis,  hm-ss,  Ike.) 

*Stow.     ^Wiciif.    iBp.  BaU. 

Fr.  Mom-tnt;  It  &  8p.  -fio;  L.  Momenlmm, 
L  0.  Movimtnlmmf  from  w»overtt  to  mamtt  (qv.) 
In- 

MONACHISM,  MONASTERY,  &C.  See 

Monk. 

MONAD,  i.  -icAL.    An  unity  or  shij^e- 

nesse ;   an  one. — Cot.     In  the  philosophy 

of  Leibnitz, — a  simple  substance  without 

parts. 

Gr.  Movac ;  L.  of  Low.  Ages,  Mon-at ;  Fr.  -oA. 

MONARCH,  t.     Sole  goyemor,  niler, 
-AL.        head,  or  chief. 
-Y.  *Drayton.     ^Heywood.    ^Borrow. 

.IC  Fr.  Monar-che,  -ehie;   It  &  8p.  -to, 

-ICAL.      "^i**'    ^-  ^^  ^^'  AgeSt  Monartkin; 
«      Gr.  Moyopx'a,  (/i«»of ,  alone,  and  a^x**» 
-I8E,   V.  governor.) 
-I8ER.t      -isT.t 

MONDAY,  9.    «  The  next,  aocording  to 

the  course  of  the  dayes  of  the  week,  was 

the  idoU  of  the  moone,  whereof  we  yet  re- 

taine  the  name  of  Monday  inatead  of  Moone^ 

day.** —  Ver9tegan. 

A.8.  Monannlag;  B.  Matn-dayh;  Ger.  JTon- 
tag;  8w.  MtBndag. 

MONEY,  9.  Money  is — A  stamped  piece 
-AGE.  of  metal  ;  a  coin.       "  It  has 

-ED.  been    found  necessary,   fai   all 

-ER.  countries  that  have  made  any 

-LESS.         considerable  advances  towards 

Monetary,  improvement,  to  affix  a  public 
etamp  upon  certain  quantities  of  such  par- 
ticular metals,  as  were  in  those  countries 
commonly  made  use  of  to  purchase  goods. 
Hence  the  origin  of  coined  mon«y,  and  of 
those  public  offices  called  mint9.** — Smith. 
And  Moneyer, — 

A  coiner :  lately  app.  to  the  advoeates 
of  a  currency  in  coin ;  and  the  Jtoflary 


MOK 


MON 


sTBtem, — so  ealled  in  oppodtion  to  a 'cur- 
rency in  paper. 

Fjc  Jf«Ji-««ft ;  It.  'Hu;  Sp.  -^da ;  D.  Jftmi-M,  -«; 
Oer.  -MM,  -x« ;  A.  S.  Mgntlt  from  the  v.  MfneUian^ 
to  stamp,  to  coin.  Sk.  derivet  from  L.  Moneia, 
and  thJs,  Vom.  tays,  li  from  m»iur»t  *nd  m  named 
— quia  nota  inccripta  mon^l  no*  aatoiit  et  vakuit. 
But  aee  Mikt.    Un-  Undet- 

MONCS-CORN,*  «.  i.  e.  Minged,  mingled, 
mixed  conu^^*JBp.  HalL 

MONGER,  «.    A  trader,  a  trafficker,  a 

merchant 

A.  8.  ft  Fr.  Mang-^t  D.  -A«r^  mmtf^;  A.  8. 
JTanp-tea  ;  D.  -Acrvii ;  Ger.  -m,  to  trade^  to  traffic, 
from  HfenaeHf  to  mingle,  to  tntermfac.    Mimgsr  la 

Kven  tn  the  Oloas.  to  wlclif,  but  it  doea  not  appear 
the  printed  eopy,  in  Matt.  rdil.  4S.  The  A.  8. 
Ver.  haa  jrcN^^c;  WlcUf,  ir«reAMiS<ff.  Monger, 
(L  e.  a  dealer  in  etoaf-crf,  t<ny  erf,  or  a  mixtore, 
a  variety  of,  articles.)  has  long  been  used  only  in 
autijnnction  with  some  other  «.,  as  fish-etotiper, 
konHHovfiir,  fte. 

MONGREL,  or  Munorel,  ad.   Mingled, 
mixed;  impure. 
From  A.  8.  Mmng^in,  to  ming^. 


MONISH,* 
-moH. 

-ITITB. 
-ITOR. 

-ITOET,  ad.  t, 
-ITRESa. 

-Ear,*  V, 

-EtTIMOwt 


9.  To  adviae ;  to  call  or  bring 

to  mind;  to  warn,  to  apprise, 

to  exhort,  to  reprove. 

*  Chaucer.     *imcl^. 

In  A.  8.  Mam-iath  Moniau ;  B.  ft 
Ger.  Mtn-en,  to  admonishj  to  ad* 
vise,  to  warn ;  hence  L.  Mtm-ens 
bat  our  Eng.  words  come  imme- 
diately fh>m  L.  IfonM-fo,  -or. 
Ad-  Com-  Pre- 


MONK,  #.  One  who  lives  alone ;    who 

-BRT.  lives  a  solitary  life,  —  a  life 

-isH.  secluded  from  a  general  inter- 

-LT.  course  with  society:  a  solitary, 

-HOOD.  a  recluse. 

MONACHISM.  i^  Mo»99km»;  Gr.  Movaxvfi  from 
-AST-IC  uorot*  alone :  the  L.  word  was  not 
-ICAL.  hi  use  till  after  the  Christian  era. 

-BRT. 

MONKEY,  M.     Monkey  (Sk.)  is  clearly 

enough  mmMn  Te)  moiiAt'ii.   Hommundus, — 

a  Htde  man ;  nihil  enim  homini  similius. 

It.  JfoMOt  or  monna,  is  derived  by  Men.  from 
Gr.  Mi^w,  timia, 

MONOCEROS,  «.  i.  e.  Unicom ;  an 
animal  having  only  one  horn,  {imvoif  mpas.) 

MONOCHORD,  «.  An  instrument  of 
one  chord.     Gr.  Moye-x^P'^f* 

MON-OCULAR,  ad,  -lous.  L  e.  One- 
eyed  ;  having  only  one  eye. 

Fr.  Monoe-ui*;   It.  -ofo;    6r.  Movur,  and  L. 
Oenlui* 

MONODY,  «.    A  song  by  one. 

Gr.  Meryata,  OAovq,  ons^  and  mint  an  ode  or 
song.) 

MONOGAMY,*  *.  -iBT.t    Contradistin- 
guished  ftom  Bigamy,  (qv.) 
•BfKHaa.    iOotdemith. 
Fr.  MomofomU;  (Gr.  Movot,  one,  and  70^1  or, 


) 
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MONO-GRAM, «.    A  single  delineation 

-M'AU    (of  letters),  or  several  letters  in 

-0U8.      one  line ;  a  lineal  picture. 

L.  Monogramwnut  Gr.  Uovofpattfxot,  Oaowov, 
alone,  and  •ypauua,  a  writing,  a  delineation,  as  if 
delineated,  lined,  or  done  in  lines  only,  (si^um 
nominis,  eoniiMuato  tilerantm  dmctu.—Vo9t.  Do 
Vit.lib.iiLe.  27.) 

MONO-LOGUE,  t.    A  speech  by  one, 

i  e.  alone ;  a  soliloquy. 

Gr.  Movoc,  one,  and  Xon^ott  a  speech ;  Fr.  Jfono- 
logme,  is  app.  to  tiie  person  who  speaks. 

MONO-MACHY,  «.  A  single  combat ; 
one  against  one. 

FT.  MonomackU ;  Gr.  Mevib  one,  and  /Mxq, 
light,  battle,  combat. 

MONO-POLIZE,  9.    To  be  or  become, 

-1XBR.    or  cause  to  be,  the  only  seller ;  to 

-IBT.       buy  or  purchaae  all,  to  engross. 

-y.  •OWys. 

-ITAN.*  Fr.  Monopol-er,  -e;  It  ft  Sp.  -io :  L.  Jfe- 
nopdiiim,  from  Gr.Movor,  one,  and  «»X-c(y,  eead«r«, 
to  sell.  "  When  he  came  to  name  Monopoiiam,  he 
craved  leave  before  hand ;  for  that  he  was  to  use 
a  atrange  and  foraina  word.**— 5Mloni«f,  in  Tib. 
c.  71. 

MONO-STROPHIC,  «.  An  ode  having 
or  consisting  of  one  strophe,  {puofri  arpo^^ 

or.  Move  vTpo^Off. 

MONO-SYLLABLE,  #.  -ed.    A  word  of 

one  syllable. 

Ft.  Meno-tfUabe ;  It, -HUabo;  8p. -affUaba ;  L. 
MomtwUmbut !  Gr.  Movq,  one,  and  cvWoBn,  a 
syllaUe. 

MONO-THEISM,  «.  -isr.  A  beUef  in 
one  God.     Or.  Moyo5,  and  6cos,  God. 

MONOTONE,  «.    One  tone,  or  tune,  sc. 

-ICAL.   continued;    a  continuance  of  one 

-ous.     or  the  same  tone,  or  sound. 

~T.  Or.  Moi'ot,  one,  and  ro¥at,  tone,  from 
rttv-€t¥t  iniendere  ;  vocem  vel  sonum  iutendere, 
to  stretch  the  vcrtce  or  sound. 

MONSIEUR,  Fr,  $,  i.  e.  Monneurg  app. 
very  early,  by  the  national  antipathy  of  our 
poets,  in  derision — to  a  Frenchman. 

MONSOON,  I.  A  periodica],  or  shifting 
wind,  which  blows  for  a  certain  time  in  one 
direction,  and  then  changes,  and  blows  from 
the  opposite  point  during  a  limited  interval. 
Fr.  Monson,  momaou.  Thevenot  says  the  word 
is  Ar.  (Afaiifln,  in  Malay,  MooHn,)  and  means 
scoMM.    Maifee,— that  it  Is  from  L.  MoUone$. 

MONSTER,  •u  *.  Gen.  —  Any  thing 
-FUL.*  extraordinary,  preternatural, 

-8TROV8.         supernatural,  unnatural ;  any 
-8TROD8LT.     thmg  extravagant,  or  enor- 
>TR0SiTT,  or   mous,  or  excessive. 
-STRUOSiTY.t  *  Chaucer?    ^Sftak. 

-STROUSNE88.  Vt.  Monslr-e ;  Sp. -o ;  It  Mottro; 
L.  Mongirum^  from  stoaeffrmi,  and  this  from  the 
e.  Monert,  (Voas.)  to  call  to  mind,  to  warn,  (to 
MoaM,  qv.);  app.  to  any  thing  eztraordinaiy, 
considered  as  a  warning  from  the  gods. 

MONSTRATION,*  t.     Evidence,  proo£ 

*Ortfiom. 

L.  JfoRfllraMo,  a  showing.    De-  Pre-  Ra 


MON 


M  OR 


MONTH,  «.  MooM,-^  iatellite  or  attend- 
-LT,  atU  a»*      ant  of  the  earth,  going  round 

Moon.  the  earth  in  29d-  V£t^'  44m-, 

-ED.  and  round  the. sun  with  it 

-BT.  every  year.  The  period  from 

-I8H.  change  to  change  (from  first 

-LBS8.  phasis  to  first  phasis)  is  called 

-LIGHT,  <.  dul.  a  lunar  mimtK    The  length 
-LINO.  of  the  calendar  months  ac- 

-SHINE.  cording  to  the  Julian  division, 

-SHINY.  followed  in  our  almanacks,  is 

-Y.  various. 

A  Mwmca^  is  an  imperfect  fcstux,  so 
called,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Hence 
it  became  a  term  of  reproach. 

Pope  writes  "The  moonlight  shade," 
**  their  moonUght  sports."  Modem  refiners 
would  write  Moon-lit. 

Spel.  calls  Month-day, — ^iamentatio  men- 
surna.  Month* s-mind ;  and  Som. — gemvnd- 
ddsgy  dies  commemorationis,  "that  day  which 
our  ancestors  called  their  mon€th*s-mind, 
their  year's  mind,  and  the  like :  being  a  day 
wherein  their  souls  (after  their  deaths)  were 
had  in  special  remembrance,  and  some  office 
or  obsequies  done  for  them ;  such  as  obits, 
trentals,  &c.:"  and  hence  app.  to— A  special 
remembrance  or  attention  to;  a  desire  for. 

1.  Month.~-Go.  Mtn-alh,  -oth;  A.  8.  Mon-ath; 
QtT.'ot;  D.Maend:  Sw.Mtgnad;  Dan.  IfaaiiAf. 

2.  Moon.-— Go.  Mtmui  A.  8.  Mona ;  Ger.  MoUf 
mond;  D.  8i  8w,  Matne ;  "Dan.  Maane.  Kllian, 
and  alter  him  Wach.,  derives  tke  latter  class  ftom 
Man-en^  (A.  8.  Monian^)  monere.  Wach.  tupporta 
his  opinion  by  reference  to  the  regard  which  was 
paid  to  the  moofi,  and  her  changes,  tqr  our  Ger- 
man ancestors;  and  adds. — the  moon  warns  or 
admoni$he»  the  husbandman  of  the  seasons  for 
sowing  and  planting,  and  of  other  things  pertain- 
ing to  agrlcolture,  as  recorded  by  CJaesar  and 
Tacitus.  Tooke  says  that  Month  (anciently  written 
Mooneth)  means — ^the  period  in  which  that  planet 
(the  Moon)  moneihy  or  comphaMk  ilt  orbit.  But 
this  decides  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
Moon. — To  MoiM  or  moon  may  be  a  v.  or  usage  of 
a  V.  formed  upon  the  «.,  and  signify  merely  to  be, 
or  become,  or  cause  to  be,  a  Moon :  and,  cons,  to 
complete  the  orbit  of  that  planet 

But  why  is  Moon  so  called  ?  Wach.  seems  to 
give  the  best  reason,  and  Dr.  Jamleson  adopts  his 
etyxft. :  the  names  which  were  given  to  some  of 
the  monlhi  may  help  to  confirm  their  Judgment ; 
such  are  mede-month,  vted-montht  harvest-month. 

MONUMENT,  *.  Any  thing  made  or 
-AL.  done,  with  a  meaning  or  intention 
-ALLY,  to  call  to  mind  or  memory,  —  to  re- 
mind,—in  remembrance  or  memory. 

Any  thing  raised  or  erected  in  memoiy  of. 

Ft.  Monu-ment :  It.  ft  8p.  -mento;  h.  Monu- 
mentum ;  quidquid  est  scriptum  aut  fkctum  awmo- 
rUe  causa — Var.  lib.  iil.  From  Monere^ — to  call 
to  mind,  to  remind,  (says  Voss.)  is  Monimen,  and 
anciently  Monument  whence  Monuntentmrn. 

MONY,  term.  Voss  thinks,  the  L.  Monium  is 
— mera  productio  vocis,  (see  Matrimony.) 
It  is,  probably,  the  same  word,  with  the 
same  meaning,  as  Men,  ment-um :  thus, — 
testimonj^,  testament,  alimony,  aliment,  differ 
merely  in  their  application.  Any  thing 
meant  or  intended  to  testify; — ^to  nourish, 
support,  or  maintain.     See  Ment. 
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MOOD.    See  Mods. 

MOOD,  t.  -Y.     App.  to— The  general  or 

particular  temper  or  di8j>osition  of  mind ; 

the    prevailing    disposition:    to    self-will, 

sullenness,  sadness,  resentment,  iH-humom'y 

anger,  or  angriness. 

Go.  A. 8.  fr  8w.  Mod;  Ger.  Mmt;  D.  k  Dm. 
Moed;  from  Go.  Miton,  oogitare,  (Wach.)  whenea 
the  Ger.  Muten^  D.  Moed-en,  cogitare,  animo  vol- 
vere,  animare ;  the  A.  8.  have  also  ModAan,  sn- 
perbire;  Modip,  moodff,  supeibas;  Modipu$$e, 
moodineu,  superUa. 

MOOR,  s.  The  A.  S.  Mor,  Se.  Mure,  h 
-X8H.  8pp.  to  heath  land,  or  that  kind  of 
-Y.  boggy  land  in  which  the  heath  grows. 
"  They  and  theyr  horses  shall  be  awr- 
foundred  or  tiiey  be  ware." — Bemen. 

A.8.  ft  Ger.  Jf or;  X>.  Moer:  Sir.Maeri  Eof. 
MooTt  or  Moor-iand.    See  MaasK. 

MOOR,  V.  -ING.  Fr.  Marer, — ^to  moor  or 
be  moored ;  to  be  fastened  with  cables ;  or 
held  fast  by  ankers,  within  a  harbour  or  near 
to  a  shore — Cot, 

Fr.  Amarr-n';  Sp.  -w;  D.  Mtortn  her  $dUp. 
Fr.  Marett — elcher  from  the  L.  Jtforari,  to  detain, 
or  from  Maret  qd.  in  mari  tiMtert—Sk.  Tbe  D. 
Meorrtn  is  also  remorari,  retardare. 

MOOT,  0.  «.  -ABLE.    Mot  is  a  meeting  or 

convention,  sc.  for  the  discussion  of  puUio 
affairs.  Miehel-gemot, — the  great  meeting ; 
Wittena-gemote, — the  meeting  of  wise  men. 

Hence,  To  moot,  is  (cons.) — to  converse, 
to  discourse,  to  argue,  to  dispute. 

Mooting-time,  —  meeting  time,  (sc.  of 
fowl. ) — Drayton. 

A.S.  Mot,  ge-moi,  mot-heal;  from  the  Go.  9t  A.& 
V.  Mot-tan,  to  meet,  convenfre,  to  convene,  to 
come  or  bring  together. 

MOP.  t.  V.  Mope  and  mow*,  and  To  asop  and 
mow,  appear  to  be  fimiiliar  expressions  witk 
our  old  dramatic  writers ;  the  former  word 
{Mop)  app.  to  some  action  of  mocMj^,  and 
sometimes  confounded  with  mode ;  but  the 
origin  is  not  known.  Sw.  has  Jlopo,  illndere; 
but  that  itself  requires  to  be  accounted  for. 

MOP,  t.  -PET.  Perhaps  a  mob,  (qv.);  and 
so  called  from  the  looseness,  momiblene§$  of 
the  parts. 

Moppet, — the  dim.  app.  to  a  puppet,  play- 
thing, fondling. 

MOPE,  o.  M.    To  move  silent  and  aluggish; 

-INQ.        to  be  or  cause  to  be  aileot  and 

-ISH.         sluggish,  inert,  inactive ;  to  stu- 

-ISH-LY.   pify,  to  be  or  become  stupid. 

•NESS.  Sk.— Obstnpesoere,  mutum  et  Igna- 
vum  ineedere;  to  move  silent  and  sluggish. 

MORAL,  ad.  s.  V.  A  moral  man  is — a 
-1ST.  man  whose  toay  of  life,  whose 

-ITY.  mode  or  manner  of  acting,  is 

-IZE,  V.  guided  or  governed  by  the  laws 
-IZATION.  of  natural  or  revealed  religion. 
-LY.  A  moral  act, — an  act  inconsis- 

-LER.*        tent  with  those  laws.    And  thus 
Morality,  gen. 
Obedience  to,   conaistency  with,  those 
laws  which  guide  or  govern  tbe  niode  or 
manner  of  action  of  men  as  social 
And  hence  the  science  of  Morale  is — 


HOK 


MOR 


That  science  which  teaches  men  their 
dutj,  and  the  reasons  of  it 

Mitnil  is  also  distinguished  from  physical 
or  mathematical ;  e,g,  a  moral  certainty, — 
from  a  certainty  arising  from  the  evidences 
of  the  senses,  or  from  mathematical  demon- 
stration. 

To  sierafu:e,--->to  be  or  cause  to  he  moral, 
or  of  a  moral  nature  or  character ;  to  assume 
or  endow  with  a  moral  character,  moral  qua- 
lities ;  to  treat  or  deliberate  moraUy,  or  upon 
moraU  or  moral  topics. — *Shak, 

Fr.  Mor-ul,  'OUzer;  It.  nUtt  -aUa%ant  8p.  -a/, 
-aUzar;  L.  Moralis,  trova.  Mo$,  which  Martin, 
thinks  is  from  Mtare,  to  go, — iignifying  via^  a 
way.    De-  Im- 

MORASS,  9.  (Dan.  Morads,)  seems  to  he 
merely  a  different  way  of  writing  Marith,  or 
Marsh. 

MORATION,**.    BeWy.—'Brown, 

L.  iiorath,  from  Morari,  to  delay,  to  retaid. 
Com- 

MORBID,  ad.  Diseased,  unhealthy,  un- 
-B-XFic.    sound,  unwholesome. 

-IFICAL.    J,   Morb-idut,  -osus,  from  Morbus,  a 
-OSE.         disease.    Perhaps  from  Mors, 

-oeiTT. 

MORDACIOUS,  ad.  Biting,  nipping, 
-ACiTY.  or  pinching  sharply,  keenly. 
-ICANT.  Chaucer  uses  Mordant,  (Fr.  Afor- 
-ICANCT.  dant,  biting,)  for  the  tongue  of 
-ICATION.   a  buckle. — *  Holland, 

-ICATIVB.  rr-Mord-aciii;  It  hic«, -od/d;  Sp. 
'AST,*  ad,  -aes,  -as.  -axidad;  L.  Mordax,  ftom 
Mordtrt,  to  bite,  which  Csesar  Seal,  composes  of 
the  Gr.  Mopoir  eitivt  partem  edsre ;  and  Martin,  of 
M(fp-«iv  e^v.  edSM  dividers.  A.S.  Jtfm^an,  to 
Ee-morie. 


MORE,  ad,  ao,  v,*  More,  ad. — Greater, 
-OVER,  larger ;  added.  More,  s, — 
-NESS.t  A  greater,  a  larger,  (sc.  number, 
quantity,  in  tale,  in  measurement,  some- 
tmies  with  a  subaud.  of  other  ss.  sc.  time  or 
times,  thing  or  things.)  See  Mow. 
*Gower,    ^WicUf, 

A.S.  Mee,  mars;  Ger.  ft  8w.  Mer;  D.Mssr; 
Dan.  Meere.  Sit.  suggests  the  L.  Major.  Tooke 
aoeoants  Ibr  Mors,  mott,  thus.— Jfow,  or  move,  is 
thepret.  and  past  p.  of  A.S.  Mavhon,  metere,  (in 
D.  Mas^en,  Ger.  Msshen,  8w.  Mesfa,)  and  means 
simply  that  which  is  mowsd  or  mown;  and  as  the 
hay,  fto.  which  was  mown  was  put  together  in  a 
heap,  henoe,  figuratiTely,  mows  was  used  in  A.8. 
to  denote  any  h^p,  and  was  pronounced  (and 
therefore  written)  with  some  variety,  Ma,  mss,  mo, 
SHOWS,  MOW,  which,  being  regularly  compared, 

giver- 
Ma,       ma^i,    <A.S.  mare,)     maest,      (msBst.) 
MsD,      nu»-er,  (masre,)    mie-est,    (maest) 

Mowe,  mower,  (more,)     mow-est,  (most.) 

Mo,       mo-er,  (more,)     mo-eat,     (moat.) 

Mo,  {mowe,  aoerma,  heap.)  which  was  con- 
stantly uaed  by  all  our  old  English  authors,  has 
with  the  modems  given  plaee  to  Mudi,  (qT.) 

Dr.  Jamieson  asserts  that  this  hypothesis  labours 
under  several  considerable  dtfflculttes.  One  alone 
deaerrea  notice,  via.  that  the  A.S.  Jfa  is  as  really 
a  comparative,  aa  Mars,  both  being  used  adverb- 
ially in  the  sense  at  plus,  magi*, — to  which  it  may 
be  answered,  that  Mars,  or  Masr.  is  grammatically 
acompantiire  fonned  Inr  the  addition  of  the  terml- 
oatton  sr  to  Ma  i  but  that  Ma  itself  Is  not  a  com- 
parative  by  any  grammatical  formation,  and  that 
the  simple  circumstance  of  its  being  used  in  the 
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sense  otplus,  mstgis,  will  not  constitute  it  etymo- 
logically  a  comparadve.  Lsss  is  not  so ;  our  elder 
writers,  following  analogy,  added  the  terrainaiion 
sr,  (see  £a,)  and  wrote  Lssssr.  The  meaning  of 
Lets  will  account  for  its  usage,  as  app.  to  some- 
thing small-er  than,  or  not  so  large  as,  something 
else ;  and  the  meaning  of  Ma  or  Mo  will  account 
for  Its  usage,  both  as  app.  to  something  large 
(poeitiYelyX  and  to  something  larg^er  (compara- 
tively) than  something  else.  Let  that  which  is 
Mouhsn  be  heaped,  accumulated,  raised,  aa  is 
usual,  into  small  heaps  or  stacks,  each  stack  wiU 
be  a  mow,  or  quantity  Mown:  put  several  toge- 
ther, the  accumulation  is  still  a  usow;  put  all  in 
one,  the  whole  coacervation  la  still  a  mow  or  stadc, 
containing  the  quantity  mow»  ;  and  the  reason  of 
the  appll^tion  of  the  word  to  increaae  or  enlarge- 
ment appears  evident  firom  this  practice  of  in- 
creasing or  enlarging  the  heaps  by  repeated  oo- 
acervauons,  till  the  whole  were  raised  into  one 
heap.  Mo,  or  Ma,  became  thus,  by  consequence, 
a  comparative  term:  ita  positive  meaning  re- 
mained unaltered :  the  addiuon  of  the  termination 
er  constituted  the  grammatical  comparative,  which 
has  obtained  exclusive  use.  The  progrosa  with 
Zism,  lssssr,  haa  been  different.    Over- 

MORE,  s,  V.    App.  to — ^The  root ;  because 

it  spreads  ;  and  the  t;.  fonned  upon  the  s, — 

To  root  or  root  up ;  get  up  the  root 
Grose  say^-that  Mors,  or  Maur,  in  Gloucester^ 
shire,  signifies  a  root:  as  a  strawberry  more;  and 
morsing-aast  aa  axe  for  grubbing  up  the  rooU  of 
trees.  Probably  flcom  A.  8.  v.  Myrran,  to  spread. 
See  Moaaow,  Moav. 

MORGANATIC,  ad.  A  marriage  is 
called  Morganatic,  when  the  Morgen-gift, 
or  morning  gift  or  dowry,  was  given  and 
received  in  lieu  of  all  other  dowry,  and 
also  of  rights  of  inheritance,  that  might 
fall  to  the  issue  of  such  marriage. 
A.  8.  Morgan-gife ;  Dan.  -gaus;   Bw.  Morgow- 

fofwa  t  D.  Morgsn-aave  or  -jfifte  ;  Ger.  '$abs  ; 
^r.  -gsbs;  Low  L.  Morgen-g^ta.  Morganatiea,-^ 
donum  matutinum,  or  morning  gift ;  a  kind  of 
dowry,  paid  on  the  morning  before  (Som.)  or  after 
( Waeh.)  marriage.    And  see  Tumsr,  b.  vli.  o.  8. 

MORI-GERATE,  v.  -ion.     To  comply, 

acquiesce,  conform. 

It.  Morigsr-ars,  -azions;  Sp.  -ar,  -aUoni  J*. 
Morigsrari,  {Morem  gsrsre,)  to  comply. 

MORION,  or  Murrion,  s,     App.  to— 

Armour  (for  the  head),  a  burganet.    And 

see  Helm. 

Fr.  Mor-ion;  It.  -ions;  Sp.  -rion,  Bochart, 
says  Men.— fVom  Maurvs;  i  Mawromm  usu,  be- 
cause used  by  the  Moors.  More  probably  from 
A.8.  Mgrr-an,  to  dispel,  to  repel,  sc.  a  blow  at  the 
head. 

MORKIN,*  t.  Perhaps  Mor,  Le.  having 
the  murre,  or  murrain,  (qv.)  and  kin,  the 
dim...*  Bp.  HaO. 

MORMAL, «.     Tyrw.  thinks  that  Chaucer 
meant  by  Mormal — A  cancer  or  gangrene. 
Low  L.  Malum-mortuum;  Fr.  Maus-mortu,  is 
a  kind  of  disease  in  the  feet  and  shins. 

MORMO,  8,    A  sort  of  goblin  or  spectre. 
Gr.  Mop/i«*,  pro  larva  et  terrioulum  sccipitor. 

MORN,  t.  Morning  is,  by  usage,  app.  to 
-INO.         a  considerable  portion  of  the  day 

Morrow,  succeeding  the  dispersion  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  Morrow,  to-morrow,  to  the  whole 
day  next  following  to-day. 

Go.  Maurgino;  A.S.  Msrgsn,  morgsn,  marms: 
D.  Ger.  ft  Dan.  Morg-en;  8w. -on.  Tlie  elder 
etymologists  have  nothing  to  say  respecting  these 
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wordf ;  Tooke'i  reaetfcliM  an  most  hsppy.  Jfor- 
row,  Mom,  and  aMmli^,  wen  lo  old  Eng.  written 
MvrtWy  nornoji,  wiortwemdt;  in  A.B.  Mtritn^ 
merpen,  merne  ;  Ifargtn,  wmnuy  or  Morgen,  morn  ; 
and  ho  believes  them  to  be  the  past  tenee  and 
past  p.  of  Go.  U  A.8.  *.  Mtrjan,  memm,  mirran, 
mprran,  to  diwipate,  to  diaperae,  to  spread  abroad, 
to  scatter ;  Jferr,  the  regular  past  tense  of  thla  e. 
was  pron.  and  written  Jf otim,  Jf otmp,  and  sub- 
sequentljr  if orowe,  eiofrow.  By  adding  the  parti- 
cipial term,  m,  we  have  Merg-tn,  imtrUu,  mtr'n  ; 
Marg-€nj  wnmr'm,  wwrg-tttt  wtcmi  at  Mornpen, 
moreu^Wt  wutr'n.  Morrow  and  Mom  then  have 
the  same  meaning,  viz.  dissipatedt  dispersed, 
subaud.  clouds  or  darhneas,  whose  dispersion,  or 
the  time  when  they  are  dispersed,  these  words 
express.  Monumff^  the  p.  p.  MfrrmuU,  in  old 
Eng.  Mornpendt,  (emde,  aa  usual,  conveited  into 
img,)  as  in  Chancer— If or«Miitfa^;  thence  Jfore- 
vj»#,  morwimg,  morning. 

MOROSE,  o^     Self-willed,  and,  cons.— 
-LT.       Ill-humoured,  ill-tempered,  surly. 
>NE88.    *Selden. 

•ITY.  Fr*  MoroiUi;  L.  JforMV*,  (ihmi  Mot^ 
-0U8.*  ""^^f  manner,  custom.)  MoroH  hmni- 
nes,  qui  sui  e^]u8dam  morU  sunt ;  who 
follow  their  own  peculiar  ways  or  humours ;  fol- 
lowing their  own,  and  repelling  the  ways  or  hu- 
mours of  others. 

MORPHEW,  V.  s.    A  kind  of  scab,  or 

scabbiness. — Men. 

Low  L.  Mor-phea:  Fr.  -pkits  It. -fea;  from 
MorbtUy  morbeiUf  morbta,  morooa,  ntorfoa. — Men. 

MORRIS, «.  -I8CO.    Sir  T.  More  writes— 
Morith  pikes ;  since  called  Morris. 
Fr.  Mor-€sque;  It.  -*tea;  Sp.  -itco,    Un- 

MORROW.    See  Morn.    Oyer- 

MORSE,  s.  Fr.  MartotUfh  is  a  sea-hog, 
marinus,  or  maris  sus ;  and  Mor»e,  a  sea- 
horse, may  have  the  same  origin. 

MORSEL,  s.  -suKB.*  A  bite ;  as  much 
as  is  bitten ;  a  small  part,  piece,  or  portion. 

*SunfL 

Fr.  Mor-eelt  -craii,  -ture,  ttom  the  L.  Morsiu, 
poit  p.  of  Mordert  to  bite.  See  MoanAcroue. 
Com- 

MORTAIi,  ad.  t.  Destructive,  or  able  to 
-ALiTY.  destroy,  to  kill,  or  cause  to 

-ALLY.  die;    deadly:    also  opposed 

-ALLiZB,  V.  to  divine  or  immortal,  and 
-ALNESS.  cons,  human. 

-IFY,  V.  To  mortify, — to  die,  or  cause 

-IFICATION.  to  die,  to  destroy  or  lose  the 
-IPIEDNBS8.  vital  powers,  the  health,  the 
-IFYINO.  strength;    to  decay,  to  cor- 

-IPBROU8.  rupt : — met  to  subdue,  to  sub- 
-UARY,  ad.  s.  ject,  to  debase,  to  humiliate ; 
to  feel  humiliation,  or  the  vexation  of  being 
humiliated ;  to  vex. 

Mortuary, — ^pertaining  to  the  dead;  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead ;  the  place  of  burial ; 
a  bequest,  gift,  fee,  on  death  or  burial. 
(A.  S.  Saicel-aeeat,) 

Fr.  Mort-el,  -filer;  It.  -^^  -iftcirt;  Sp.  -a/. 
-i^car;  L.  Morialis,  flrom  iNor«,  death.  Voss. 
throws  fnth  about  half  a  dozen  conjectures, 
without  relying  upon  any  one.  Tooke  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  one  of  those  words  which  the  Latin  bor- 
rows firom  the  A.  8. ;  and  that  Mora  Is  firom 
MorVt,  morthet  the  third  pers.  of  the  v.  Mprran, 
to  mar^  and  cons,  to  destroy,  sub.  life.  (See 
MuBTBia.)  Our  words  Mortal,  frc.  return  to  us 
from  the  Latin,  Im-  Un-  Also  A-mort.  Com- 
morient. 
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MORTAR,  #.  -TRBM,  or  -tbbws.  App.  to 
— That  which  deatroya,  breaks  to  pieecs^ 
bruises,  or  that  in  which  any  thing  is — 
broken,  bruised,  or  crushed,  or  pounded. 
And,  afterwards  (as  Wach.  observes)  app. 
to  a  kind  of  gun,  from  the  resemhlsace  in 
shape.  It  is  also  app.  to  the  composition 
used  in  building,  because  the  ingredients 
were  bruised  or  pounded  togeUier.  **  In 
Greece  they  have  a  cast  by  thoneelvea,  to 
temper  and  beat  in  morter$f  the  wtortcr 
made  of  lime  and  sand  wherewith  they 
mean  to  parget  and  cover  their  walls,  with 
a  great  wooden  pestle." — Holiand.  PUtue. 

**  A  mortreu  made  with  the  brawn  of  ca- 
pons stamped  and  strained." — Hoem. 

Fr.  MortAor;  It  -hrio ;  Sp.  -«ro  ;  L.  Mortarimm; 
Ger.  Mor-MT,  and  A.  8.  -lav.  The  Latin  etymo- 
logists derive  Mortarimm  from  morttum,  a  hotch- 
potch of  herbs,  cheese,  &e. ;  and  thia  from  Gr. 
Mopot  or  fitpot,  a  part  oc  portion,  ftobably  from 
A.  8.  Mprran,  to  mar,  to  destny*  8eo  Mobtal. 
Un- 

MORTER,  t.  Fr.  MorHeTf-^R  kind  of 
small  chamber  lamp. — Cot. 

MORT-GAGE,  0. «.  Gen.— To  pledge,  to 
-BE.  stake;  to  assign  or  convey  as  security 
-BR.    for  repayment 

Jft.  Mori-gagty  or  -foi^,  dead  pledge,  irfgaus 
seu  yadimonlum  mortnum :  because  that  which  is 
put  in  pledge  is  by  law,  in  ease  of  nonpayment  at 
the  time  limited,  for  cTer^MUl  and  gone  from  the 
mortgagor. — BlacMone.     Un- 

MORTISE,  V.  t.  -iNo.   The  hole,  or  bore, 

by  which  beams  are  jointed  and  fitted  or 

fiutened  together.^iSii. 

A  mortised  lock  is  a  lock  let  or  placed  in 

a  hole  cut  into  the  wood  to  receive  and 

hold  it 

Fr.  Mortai$e.  Porawun  quo  coarticttlantnr  et 
coaptantur  ligna  in  sediflelis.  Men.  derives  from 
Mordore,  to  bite. 

MORT-MAIN,  s.  <<  All  purchases  made 
by  corporate  bodies  are  said  to  be  purchaaes 
in  mortmain,  in  mortud  manu;  for  tne  reason 
of  which  appellation  Sir  Edward  Coke  offers 
many  conjectures ;  but  there  is  one  which 
seems  more  probable  than  any  that  he  has 
given  us :  vix.  that  these  purchases  being 
usually  made  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  Ae 
members  of  which  (being  professed)  were 
reckoned  dead  porsens  in  Law,  land  there- 
fore, holden  by  them,  might  with  great  pro- 
priety be  said  to  be  held  in  mortud  manu" 
'^Blackstone* 
Fr.  Mort-mmine;  in  wtortni  wuinm,  a  dead  haad. 

MORT-PAY,*  «.  L  e.  "  Taking  or  re- 
ceiving of  the  King's  Highnesse  {paif  or) 
wages  for  more  souldiers  then  served,  or 
for  more  dayes  then  they  served,'* — being 
dead  or  discharged. — ^*^aooii. 

MOSAIC,  ad.  e.  "  But  where  made  of 
-AL.  lesser  stones,  or  rather  morsels  of 
-ALLY,  them,  assisted  with  small  souares 
of  thick  glass,  of  which  some  are  giloed  or 
cemented  in  the  stue  or  plaster,  it  is  called 
Morofc-work,  opus  musivum.** — Evefyn. 
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Fr.  IToMigme,  ««Mrf«ii#;  It.  Jifo$aico,  mmtaieoi 
8p.  Mosapaca.  The  L.  MuHvum  b  used  by  Spar- 
tun,  (quoted  by  Men.  in  hia  Dictionary,  and  by 
Vo8s.  de  Vit.  c  llj  and  those  who  executed 
ntotaie  work  were  called  musivarii.  The  Gr. 
Momcot  uov«-iKov/were  app.  gen.  to  ezpreee  neat- 
neta,  elegance,  neatly  or  elegantly  performed, 
fitted  or  adapted;  and  Seal,  infers  that  this  kind 
of  work  was  so  called— 4  concinnltate  et  ele- 
gantiA.    See  MuHvum  Oput^  in  On  Cange. 

MOSAIC,  ad,  -AL.     Of  or  pertaimng  to 
Moses;  the  law,  the  hhiory  of  Motet. 

MOSQUE,  s,     A  (Mahometan)  place  of 

worship. 

Fr.  Mot^quie;  It  -chea;  Sp.  Mesquila.  Hen. 
obserres  that  thionghout  the  Oriental  languages 
Sag9d  sigBiAca  to  adore,  and  that  the  Arabic 
Me$gid  la  a  place  of  adnratioii. 

MOSS,  «.  0.    A  plant 

■^*  Fr.  Mitque,  monsgs;  It.  Mui-co^  -chio  ; 

-INBSS.  0p.  Jfoae;  D.  ft  Ger.  Mo$,  mwu;  Sw. 
MoMMf  Dan.  MoeMt  A.  S.  Meoi.  Ihre  laYa  that 
JTasMi  (to  Mid.  L.  AThsm)  la— locas  uliginosus, 
ntpote  qui  museo  obsitus  esse  solet ;  a  marshy, 
oonr  place,  becaose  usuaDy  overgrown  with  mou. 
And  L  Mu$eiu  is  referred  to  by  Sk.  Men.  Arc, 
and  that  (Voss.)  is  ftom  Gr.  Mo^of ,  soft,  tender. 

MOST,  ad,  9,  av.  -LT.     Greatest,  largest, 
in  number  or  quantity.     See  More. 
A.  8.  Jr<wl ;  D.  AfMti  ;  Gar.  MeUt ;  8  w.  Muti  ; 
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MOT,  *.  -TO.     A  word,  a  saying. 

Fr.  Mot;  It  MoUo;  Sp.  M6U;  L.  Mut-irt; 
Gr.  Mt^of . 

MOTE,  1.     Probably  a  mite,  and  so  called 

from  its  snuUlness. 

Moi  is  found  in  A.  8.,  but  no  traces  of  it  in  D. 
Oer.  or  8w. 

MOTH,  t.  An  insect  that  eateih  or  fretteth 
-EM.    a  garment 

*  -T.  WlclifwritesJfo«fl*<*;  A.8,MoglAe,wufae; 
Oer.  fr  D.  Moiitf  8w.  Mott,  ftom  Ger.  Mah-en, 
mauen,  nuiUen,  to  cut,  to  sever.— JTacA.  The 
same  word  as  Mouthy  (Go.  Mat-gith,)  that  which 
oateth;  the  third  pers.  of  the  indicatire  of  Go. 
Mafia*,'  A.  8.  MeUan,  edcre,  to  eat—Too**. 

MOTHER, ».  ad,  V.  The  parent,  producer, 

-HOOD.         or  bearer ;  one  who,  that  which, 

-LESS.  bears  or  produces,  sc.  children, 

-LY,  ad,  av.  young  of  their  own  kind  j  any 

ofbpring. 

Also  app.  to  any  person  or  thing  having 
the  seniority,  rank,  or  authority  of  a  mother, 

A.  8.  Meder,  meddtr,  modor;  D.Moederf  Ger. 
MuUft;  Sw.  fr  Dan.  Moder  ;  Fr.  Mlr$ ;  It  Madrt ; 
Sp.  M&dr9 ;  L.  Mater  ;  Gr.  Mirrnp.  Some  derive 
from  Gr.  Ma-ci».  ttkemenler  ettpere.  Rudbeeklus 
(see  /Are).— from  Sulo-Go.  Afoeda ;  labor,  A  paitOs 
Uboie :  others  (and  with  good  reason)  that  the 
first  syllable  is  Ma.  The  component  xadieal  parts 
are  M^-td-er;  the  vowels  varying,  and  d  changing 
Into  Its  eegnate  L  See  Mama,  Fatwb,  and 
Pafa;  and  letters  B  and  M. 

The  Mother, -^In  Plinv  called,  tumens  alvus  et 
suflbcatiomulierum;  also— ctraBgulatlOk  conver- 
sio  vnlV0,  coBTena  vulva.  Or.  'Yvrspucii  «wf . 
hyateriea  tufoeaiio.—The  Mother  Porte,  i.  e.  the 
entrance  of  the  womb.— £yrM  ofMonkf/nde. 

MOTHER,  V,  t.  -Y.  App.  to— the  muddy 
or  thick  subsUnce,  that  gathers  together  or 

concretes  in  liquors. 

Ger.Jirod«r;  D.  Moeder,  modder,  tex,  fteccs; 
8w.  McddeTt  mud. 
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MOTTLE,  V.  -LEY.  A  colour  roixt  (or 
medled)  of  black  and  white  :  qd.  medley. — 
Sk.  The  mixture  or  medley  of  various 
colours,  (not  merely  black  and  white.)  See 
Meddle. 

MOVE,  V.  $.  As  To  move,  lit  is— To 
-ABLB,adl«.    change,  or  cause  a  change 

-ABLY. 

-ABLENB88. 

-LESS. 

-KENT. 

-EB. 

-INO. 

-IMOLY. 

-INONBSS. 

-ABILITY.* 


of  place;   so  To  move,  met 


-OB« 

-IONER.$ 
-ITATION.ll 
-IVITY.' 

*Chaueer. 


To  change,  or  cause  a  change 
of,  sensations  or  ideas,  feeling 
or  passion  ;  of  mind,  gen.  of 
wian  or  will,  of  intention  or 
design,  (either  fVom  rest  or 
inaction,  or  from  their  course 
or  direction,)  and,  thus, — 
-ENT,  arf.t  s,t  To  actuate,    to    excite,    to 
MoT-ioN,  s.  V.  rouse,  to  animate,  to  impel. 
-lONLESS.        To  actuate,  to  induce,  to  in- 
-ivB,  ad.  $,      cline,  to  influence,  to  per- 
suade, to  prevail. 
Motive, — that  which  can  or 
may  move,  i.  e.    actuate   or 
cause  to  act,  incline,  induce, 
influence,  impel. 
^Orew.      iGlanvil      iUdal, 

^Bp.HaU,    ^Locke. 

Fr.  Mouooir,  moiif;  It.  Movere^  mudvere^  molivo ; 
8p.  JVoMT,  motivo  ;  L.  Movere.  Our  elder  authors 
wrote  it  also  Jf«ee.  A-  Ad-  Con-  E-  En-  Pro-  Ile- 
Tians-move.   £-motion.   Im>  Un-movable. 

MOUGHT,*«r  Now  written  iWi^^A/;  formed 
regularly  from  Mow,  (to  may  or  be  able,) 
mowed,  mow't,  mout,  mought.  Common  in 
the  north  of  England.— 'Cfouwr.  Surrey. 

MOULD>  9,  $,  To  damp;  to  decay  or 
-Y.  perish,  through  moisture  or  damp- 

-INE88.  ness:  to  decay,  to  putrefy;  to 
form  a  decayed  or  putrescent  matter 
(through  dampness). 

Kilian  has  Jfoiew,  Vetus  Fland.  oarlem  eontnr 
here.  Sk.  suggests  8uIo-Go.  Ifo^a.  mucor ;  Fr. 
Moisi,  mucldus ;  or  L.  MoUUiee.  Mins.— frwu 
Tx.MouiUi;  and  Tooke— immediately  ftom  Fr. 
Mouilli,  {mounted,  mouUfdf  mould,)  poet  p.  of 
MouUier,  to  wet,  to  moisten. 

MOULD,  V.  e.   To  frame  or  form,  to  shape, 
-ABLE,    to  forge,  to  cast,  (sc  in  or  accord- 
-INO.      ing  to  a  certain  miodel.) 
Fr.  Momi^,  modeler  i  It  Modello ;  SP-  Moldar, 
See  MooBL.    Ua- 


MOULD,  *.  -WARP.  App.  to— ground  or 
earth,  and  seems  distinguished  from  both 

dust  and  clay.  ^      «     •», 

Mould'warp,—&  cast-earth.  See  Mole. 
L.  Humui,  is  said  lobe— terra madldaetinlgata, 
from  Gr.  'Yeiv,  to  wet.  to  moUten.  (Bot  see  Hum- 
BM.)  AndawiiW, earth, maybedampormoisten- 
ed  earth.  (See  Mould,  ante.)  The  word  JTi/W, 
moid,  exisU,  however,  in  Go.  and  A.  8. ;  and  in 
the  same  language  Maldran,  A^«y'<^f»>  *■  *«r 
mare;  D.  Be-muU-en;  A. 8.  Myli  Flem.  Mul, 
pulyis. 

MOULDER,  V,  -iNO.  To  decoronose 
into  mould  or  earth ;  to  crumble  or  fall  to 
pieces;  to  perish  by  decomposition  into 
minute  particles.    See  Mould,  ante. 
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MUD 


MOULT,  0.   i.  e.    To  mtUe  or  change,  sc. 
their  feathers.     (See  To  Mew.) 

Low  L.  Muim  it  app.  to  tho  disease  Mt  by  birds 
when  changing  their  feathers. 

MOUND,  V,  1.     To  moundt — to  raise,  sc 

a  fence  or  defence. 

A.  S.  Mund,  septum,  perhiqw  firom  A.  8.  Mmnd- 
lan,  tueri,  protegere ;  to  defend  or  protect :  but  it 
teems  more  probably  to  be  a  tnount,  or  something 
raised,  sc  as  a  fence,  or  defence.  The  A.  8. 
Mund-ian  is  merdy  a  consequential  usage  of 
Mfn4-i&n^  to  mind.    Uir- 

MOUNT,  V.  $,     The  *.  is— A  raised  or 

-AiN.  elevated  place,  raised  ground. 

-AIMED.  To  mount, — ^to  rise,  to  raise,  to 

-AiNEER.  elevate,  to  ascend,  climb,  come 

-AINOU8.  or  go  up.    See  To  AifoimT. 

-BR.  Mountanee,  MomUenancef — ^the 

-iNo.  amount  or  sum,  the  height 

-INGLT.  MounteboMk,  (It  Montimbemeo, 

-BBANK.  moniare  in  6a»oo,)~-one  who 
-BBANKBRY.  mountt  upoR  a  bencht  sc.  for 

-AiNET.*  some    purpose  of   quackery  ; 

-ANT.t  hence,  a  quack,  a  clamorous 

-ANCE.t  pretender  or  boaster. 

-ENANCE.f  *  Sidney,      ^  Shak.       tOawer, 

-LET. I  XiChaucer.  \ Sir  T,  More.  Spen- 

-URE.^  aer,      IP.  Fletcher,      ^North, 

-Y.**  **Sidney, 

Tt.Monter,  moal,  tnont-a^ne ;  It  -orv.  -«,  -^m  ; 
8p.  -ar,  -c,  -ano  ;  from  L.  Mon»,  which  Seal, 
thinks  Is— aro  TovMevc****  that  la.  immmuIo,  whose 
preterperfect  is  /jic/xovoi  whence  /tiovor,  qui  reman- 
tit  solus  ;  and  from  /liovof ,  wtons,  quia  permanet, 
nee  looo  movetur,  because  It  rmwiifu,  and  is  not 
removed  fh>m  its  plaee.  A-  Dts-  Re-  Surnnount. 
Tra-  Ultra-montane. 

MOURN,  V.  To  grieve,  to  lament,  to  be- 
-ER.  wail,  to  sorrow. 

-FUL.  Mourning,  «.  is  not  only  app.  to 

-PULLT.  the  grief,  &c.  but  to  the  dress 
-FULNESS,  denoting  the  cause. 

-IMO.  qq  Mawman;  A.  8.  Mwm-nn;  Ger. 

-INOLY.  Murrtn,  (M«r«re,)  to  grieve;  Fr. 
Mome,  grieved,  Men.  derives  from  L.  Mors ;  and 
the  words  may  have  the  same  origin : — ^A.  8. 
Mprr-an,  to  mar.    Be-  Un- 

MOUSE,  t;. «.  -ER.   An  animaL   To  mouse, 

— to  watch  or  lie  on  the  wateh,  to  catoh,  to 

devour,  sc  as  a  cat  does  mice. 

Ger.  Mmuen^  wtaut;  D.Muy$en,  muyt;  Dan. 
Mutis;  A.  8.  8w.  dr  L.  Mu$;  Gr.Mirri  perhaps 
from  jtiveiv.  abdere,  to  hide. 

MOUTH,  ».  V.  Jlfott^,->into  which  the 
-FUL.  meat  is  placed ;  in  which  it  is 
-IKO.  eaten !  and  (because  it  opens  to 
receive  the  meat,  &c.)  it  is  app.  to  the 
opening  or  entrance  of  a  river,  oi  a  vessel, 
&c.  Also  to  the  voice  or  speech,  to  the 
speaker,  and  principal  organ  of  speech. 

To  mouth, — to  eat,  to  chew;  gen. — ^to 
use,  to  do  aught  with,  to  move  in  or  with 
the  mouth, 

A.  8.  Muik,  the  third  pert,  singular  Matgith  of 
the  indicative  of  Go.  Mat-^n  ;  A.  S.  Met-ian, 
edere,  to  eat :  that  which  it  eateth.  Go.  Muniht^ 
Ger.  ft  Dan.  Mund^  (8c.  ilfiMt^,)  may  be,  as  Waeh. 
thinks,  from  Go.  fr  A.  8.  Mun-an,  Ger.  Mein-€n, 
to  tcU  the  metming,  or  what  any  one  mean*. 

MOW,  V.  s.  -ER.   To  cut,  to  reap.  Kmow, — 
That  which  is  cut,  and  heaped,  or  put 
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mto  a  heap;    and,  cons.,  a  heap.     S«e 
More. 

A.  8.  Maw-an ;   D.  Maejf-en  ;  Ger.  Mtektm  ;  8w. 
JfA(/a;  Dan.  Mtjer^  tecare,  to  cut. 

MOW,  V.  L  e.  May,^  Still  a  provincialism. 
A.  S.  Mag-on  ;  D.  Mog-htn  ;  Oer.  Moegen, 
posse,  to  be  able.  We  now  use  May,  (qv. 
and  MououT.) 

MOW,  «.  v.  -iNa  Corrupted  from  Mouthy 
(Fr.  Moue,  a  moe,  or  mouth.) — Cot, 

To  make  mows,  L  e.  mouths, — to  twist  the 
mouth  about 

MUCH,  s,  ad,  av.  Muckle.  Much  always 
expresses  or  implies  a  coacervation  or  ac- 
cumulation, agreeably  or  consistently  with 
its  etym.  Mow,  a  heap ;  a  number  or  quan- 
tity heaped  or  accumulated ;  an  increased 
or  enlarged,  a  large  or  great  quantity  or 
number;'  any  thing  large  or  great  See 
More. 

In  our  old  poets  we  find  Mick-  Mock- 
Muck-le,  or  -el. 

In  8p.  Mueho,  to  which,  (says  Tooke.)  Jun.  and 
81c.  irrationally  refer  us.  Muek,  he  asserts,  is 
merely  the  dim.  of  ifo,  passing  dirongh  the 
gradual  changes  of  Mokel,  mgM,  mockit,  mmcket, 
(still  retained  in  8eotland,)  moche,  muek.    Over- 

MUCILA6£,«.  -IMOUS.  As  Fr.  Muci- 
lage,— "slime;  or  a  slimy  liquor  drawn 
from  seeds,  roots,  &c,  and  thenoe  a 
clammy  sap,  glewy  juice,  cleaving  mois- 
ture."—Q)/. 

"EiMueilag-e ;  It  -ine,  from  L.  Maeut,  and  Chat 
from  miiii^«rt,  to  wipe.    8ee  To  8iriTa. 

MUCK,  s,  V,  Any  thing  staled  upon.  The 
-Y.  hay,  straw,  &c.  staled  upon  by 

-enoer.      cattle  make  the  muck-heap. 

To  muck,  is — to  cover  with,  to  spread 
over  with,  muck. 

Muck  is  app.  met  to-— dirt,  ruhUah,  droas* 
pel£  ^^ 

Jan.  derives  from  A.  8.  ifvox,  a  mixnt.  (qv.) 
8k.  is  in  doubt  Toolce  considers  Muek  to  be  tlie 
past  tense  and  puit  p.  of  A.  8.  Mie^am,  ewfars^ 
atiuytn,  and  to  mean— as  above. 

MUCK,  ao.  "I  have  learned,"  says 
Malone,  **  that  a-Moeca,  or  a-muek,  (for  so 
the  word  should  be  written)  is  need  in  the 
Malay  language  adverbially,  as  one  word ; 
and  signifies,  if  we  may  so  write,  kilUngly,*' 
—AdditioMa  NoU  to  Dryden, 

MUCKER,*  V.  -ER.  To  heap  up,  to  accu- 
mulato,  to  hoard. — *CfutMcer.     Udal, 

A.  8.  Mmeg,  mnga^  a  heap.  (See  Muca,  and 
Moan.)  Chaucer  renders  L.  Coaeerrare,  to 
mucker  ;  and  It  has  Ammuekinr«t  muecJdmfe, 
moeekitnre,  to  heap  up,  to  accumulate.  Sc 
Moekre.    See  Jamieson, 

MUCRO,*  s.  -NATEi>.t    A  point 
*  Brown.     ^Woodward. 
L.  Muerot  a  point;  Or.  Mixpor,  small. 

MUD,  V.  s.  Any  thing,  soil,  earth,  &c. 
-D-LE,  V.    wetted, 

-Y,v,ad.  To  mud, — to  cover  with,  to  he- 
-ILT.        daub  with  mud;  and,  cons.,  to 
-INE88.     bedaub,  to  pollute,  to  defile;  to 
turmoil,  to  disturb.     And  Muddy, — 
Foul,  turbid ;  thick,  dxilL 

i. — potestas.— CAracrr.  Boetkhtt. 


MUL. 


MUL 


Or.  Mvd-av.  (See  Madbfactiov.)  A.8.1fir^a» 
U  also  written  AfiA4«,  to  wet ;  whence  mud  wUl 
be  regularly  formed,  and  (as  L.  Zutum)  will 
mean — as  above. 
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MUDGEOK.    See  CuRKUDGBoif. 
MUR    See  Mew. 

MUFF,  «.  To  mtiffle  is  app.  to — To  cover 
-LE,  V.  or  invelope  (e.  g.  the  hand),  so  as 
-LER.  to  impede,  embarrass,  or  prevent 
the  action  of  the  distinct  parts ;  to  cover,  to 
infold  or  wrap  up ;  (so  as  to  conceal  from 
view,  or  protect  from  weather.) 

D.  JTo/,  mnjh ;  Oer.  Mt^,  nmffel ;  Dan.  Moffe ; 
FT.  Mo^fte;  Low  L.  MngtOa;  {maniwm  infulat 
See  Mtm.  and  Tfaeft.)  Cot  tnterpreta  Fr.  Mufit^ 
*uhe  snout  or  muzsle,"  the  lower  part  of  the 
head  of  msM  animals.    Be-  Un- 

MUG,  <.  -OY.  Mug  means  merely  a  we/, 
8C.  a  draught  of  Uquor;  afterwards  app. 
to— . 

A  vessel  for  containing  liquor. 

Muggy  is*— wet,   damp,  dank;     (dense 

and  damp,  with  some  degree  of  warmth.) 

See  Muck. 

Sk.  suggests  Welsh  Mwglio^  to  warm,  qd.  a 
vessel  to  warm  liquor  in. 

MUGGER.     See  Hugger. 

MUGIENT,*  #.  -ENCT.*  Lowing,  bellow- 
ing.— *Br<iwiL, 

QnlntlUan  supposes  L.  Mugiiui  to  be  formed 
ftvm  the  sound.  From  Mugien»t  p.  p.  of  Mugire, 
to  low  or  bellow.    Re- 

MULrBERRT, «.    A  plant  or  tree :  the 

fruit  of  the  tree. 

D.  Muflheer*  ;  Ger.  Maulbeer,  {baeea  mori,) 
and  derived  from  L.  Jforiw,  (r  into  /,)  no  unusual 
change.— JFmA.    Bom.  and.  Lye  have  A.  8.  Mur- 


MULCT,  0.  s.  -UART.  To  amerce,  to  im- 
pose; to  exact  an  amercement,  fine,  or 
penalty. 

Ft.  MuU-er;  It -an;  Sp.-ar;  h.  Multare,  or 
Maletartf  to  amerce.  Yoss.  quarrels  with  the 
etym.  of  Var.,  and  jvith  good  reason,  but  has  no 
better  to  propose.  Soheidius  flrom  L.  Mulg-ert, 
edttcere,  ezprlmere. 

MULE,  f.     Formerly  also  written  MoyL 

-ETEBR.      The  mule  is  a  cross  breed  from 

-iSH.  the  horse  and   ass;    and  the 

word  is  app.  to  other  productions  out  of 

their  speeiflc  course. 

MulUkf  met — stubborn,  obstinate. 

Fr.  arK/«, -«/;  It&Sp. -o;  h.  Multu.  Voss. 
suggests  four  several  etyms.  One,  Or.  MoXov, 
labour,  he  supports  by  a  reference  to  Pliny,  who 
calls  it, — "  A  beast  of  txcetdhuf  strength  to  beare 
out  all  labour  and  traveU." — Holland. 

MULIEBRITY,*  f.   MuusRLr.t      Fr. 
J/n/iedrei-^womanhood,  female  sex.    Afii- 
/i>r/y,-— bom  in  wedlock,  (L.  Mulier.) 
'Sotiman  ^  PerMtda,  (1599.)     iHoHmhed, 

MULL,  9.  Mulsh,  o.  «.  Ftuum  mollitum, 
u  *.  wine  rendered  milder  by  the  admixture 
of  sugar,  and  having  its  spirit  subdued  by 
warmth. 
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Mulshy  Ray  calls  — straw  half  rotten. 
To  muUh  the  roots  of  trees,  is  to  lay  about 
them  straw  or  other  Utter,  softened  or 
saturated  with  liquid;  also — ^to  soften  or 
saturate  the  earth  itself. 

It  is  probably  from  A.  S.  MUewiany  mitescere. 
Kanmer  (on  Shak.)  says,  softened,  and  dispirited 
as  wine  is  when  burnt  and  sweetened.  L.  Jfo^ 
mu9. 

MULL,  *.  -OCX.  Ray,  (North  Country 
Words,)— AfaWocA,  dirt,  rubbish.  Tyrw.— 
dung,  rubbish.     See  Mull,  ctnte, 

MULLI-GRUBS,'«.  seems  to  have  an 
application  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Maw'wormf  via.  to  some  unknown  disease 
in  the  bowels,  for  which  bnciful  causes  are 
assigned ;  the  latter  part  of  the  word  will 
then  be  easily  accounted  for ;  and  as  to  the 
first,  Janucson  is  too  learned. 

MULTI-FARIOUS,  ad.  Gen.— Various, 

-LY.  or  having  many  variations;  di- 

-NEss.       versified. 

The  word  is  not  veiy  old. 

L.  MulHfariut,  from  rnvZ/iun,  and  fari^  qiuxl 
muliit  modi*  est  fori;  sic  Graecis  IloXv^arot,  ik 
^vai,fart;  deinde  noa  sermonis  tantum,  sed  et 
aliis  voritloUbut  dicitur.— JforMa. 

]VfULTI-FIDOUS,^  od   Cleft,  or  divided 

into  many  parts. — *Brown, 

L.  Muiti/Uvs^  (in  muUi*  partibus  JUtus,  from 
Jhtdere,  to  cleave.) 

MULTI-FORM,  ad.  -ity.  Having  many 
forms  or  shapes,  many  appearances ;  vari- 
ous, or  divers,  inform,  shape,  or  appearance. 

L.  Mutti-formh,  (mit//iM,  and  fmrwuh  a  frame,  or 
shape.) 

MULTI-PAROUS,*adL  Bearing  or  bring- 
ing forth,  (L.  Pareref)  many— at  a  litter. 
Brown,    Ray, 

MULTI-PLY,  «.    To  increase  by  many 

-ICABLB.  involutions ;   gen. — to  increase 

-ICATE.  the  number. 

-iCATioN.  Multiplication,  ( Chaucer,  Gower, 

-iciTT.  and    Stow,)  —  is    app.   to   the 

-lER.  making  of  gold  and  silver. 

-YiNo.  *Brown, 

-lABLE.  Ft. Multipli-er i  Sp.  -car;  It.  Motll- 

-ICIOU8.* 


iltipli 
«     pUeare ;  L.  Multiplieart,  muiliplieem 


.Ikoere ;  to  render  manifold,  wmltiples, 
-ICIOUSLY.  mnltit  pUei*  constans,  consisting  of 
many  folds.    Over- 

MULTI-POTENT,'  ad.  Having  much 
power. — *Shak. 

L.  MuU^oUns,  (multum,  much,  and  potent, 
powerfiil.) 

MULTI-PRESENCE,*  «.    A  being  be- 
fore (sc  sensible)  in  many  places  at  once. 
*Bp.HalL 

L.  Mmllum,  mudi,  and  prtuens,  present,  or 
being  before. 

MULTITUDE,  t.  -inous.  A  great  nuni- 
ber,  a  large  collection  or  assembly  of  indi- 
viduals ;  a  great  many. 

Fr.  Muim-udt!  It  -Mdlnt;  Sp.  -uds  L.  MnUi' 
tudo.    Over- 

MM 


L 


MUN 


MUR 


MUM,  t,  V.  Muwit—SlL  calk  an  hU.  indi- 
-M-ES.  eating  silence,  because  while  we 
-ERT.  pronounce  this  word,  we  dnw  the 
-INQ.  upper  to  the  lower  lip>  snd  shut 
the  mouth.  It  may  be  so  app.  from  the 
silence  obserred  by  mummer$  when  playing 
their  tricks,  and  especiaUy  when  making 
them  a  cloak  for  thievery. 

Mom€,—one  who  cannot  or  will  not  speak ; 
a  speechless,  senseless,  stupid  fellow. 

D.  JToaMM  ;  Gcr.  Mumme,  terra.  D.  Mommer ; 
Ger.  Muwtm-*r  ;  Dan.  -erU  ;  Pr.  Mommeur,  lar- 
Tatas,  one  who  wears  a  mask.  Some  deri? e  from 
Or.  MopuM.  UrrieulMm,  (what  we  call  a  bttgbear;) 
others  from  Momut,  or  wUwmm,  the  Fr.  applying 
their  word  MomwterU,  to  the  sport  of  nomet,  or 
9UMe$t  who  deride  othen :  and  this  latter  etym. 
•eemi  the  more  probable ; — the  6r.  Mw/iott  the 
make-^mu  even  of  his  brother  gods,  transmitting 
his  name  and  characteristics  to  all  the  modem 
European  languages. 

MUM,  «.     A  kind  of  strong  beer. 

D.  JToflMM ;  Ger.  Mmwms;  which  8k.  calls  a 
strong  kind  of  beer,  introduced  fay  us  from  Bruns- 
wick, and  derived  either  from  Ger.  if  amsic/a,  to 
mumble,  or  from  Mum,  rsilentU  index,)  i.  e.  either 
drink  that  will  (ut  nos  didmus)  make  a  cat  speak, 
or  drink  that  will  take  away  the  power  of  speech. 

MUMBLE,  t;.     To  utter  an  indistinct,  an 

-ER.     inarticulate  sound  or  voice ;  with  the 

>iNo.   mouth  closed,  or  but  little  open :  to 

eat  with  the  mouth  so  closed. 

"  Ne  momblisnetse   ne  sonenesse," — ^no 

mumbling  talk  nor  noisy  sound. — ChoMtcer. 

D.  MMH-meUn^  -ptlen ;  Dan.  Mum-ler  ;  8w.  -la  ; 
which  Ihre  oonslders  to  be  Ger.  Mmrwulut  and  L. 
Murmnrartt  to  murmur,  (gv.)  The  D.  Momwulen 
seems  to  be  the  dim.  of  IfomiiMa,  (see  liov.)  and 
thus  to  mean— to  spesk  like  one  wearing  a  mask, 
with  his  Hmo,  Us  mouth  confined  in  a  mask. 

MUMMY,  s.  -iPT,*  V,  The  flesh  of  man 
preserved  against  corruption  in  balsam,  or 
myrrh,  and  idoes  and  asphalt — Fo$t.  It  is 
also  app.  to — 

That  which  distils  from  mummies ;  the 
stuff  wherewith  they  have  been  long  em- 
balmed ;  any  gummous  substance ;  a  soft, 
coagulated  mass. — *  Evelyn, 

Ft.  Mum-it;  It.  -io;  8p.  Momiu;  Low  L.  Jfa- 
mia,  or  uroperly  Amuu^  from  Aimomuat,  of 
eastern  ongln.— Fosv.  £t.  L.  Lb  In  the  second 
book,  (De  Vitils,)  he  derives  Jfuaiia  from  the  Ar. 
Mum,  which  signifies— wbjc 

MUMP,  9.  To  speak,  to  eat,  to  move  the 
Mumps,  lips  with  the  mouth  nearly  closed ; 
Mumper,   cons. — To  beg.    See  Mumble. 

MUNCH,  or  Monch,  v.    To  eat,  to  chew, 

to  masticate. 
Fr.  Mang-^  ;  It.  -iatef  to  eat. 

MUNDANE,  ad.  -vn.*    Worldly. 
*W.  Mountagu. 

Fr.  Mond-aint^  -aniti ;  It.  -ano,  -amiit ;  Sp. 
Mundano ;  L.  Mundmnut,  from  Mundut,  the 
world.    Extra-  Inter-  Super-  Supra-  Ultra- 

MUNDIF  Y,*  V.  To  cleanse,  to  purify. 
-iCAT-lON.t  *Brc¥m.     ^Holland. 

.IVE,t  ad.  t,  Fr.  Mond-^/Ur ;  It.  -ifieare ;  Sp. 
Mttndi/kar  ;  L.  Mundare,  from  Mundu*,  to 
cleanse.    Im-mund. 

MUNI-CIPAL,  ad.  -ITY.  As  now  used, — 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  town  or  township ;  to 
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a  district  of  a  certain  number  of  towns ; 
and  (as  by  Blackstone,  extended)  to  one 
whole  state  or  nation. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Munieip-ul ;  It.  -aU ;  L.  MunieipalU  ; 
Munieipest  k  muuert  capiendo,  sic  appellaatur; 
and  were  thus, — mumerU  eum  ponoio  Bomano 
honoraiii  parttdpes.    Munieipalit  lex,  qusB  pro- 

Cia  est  cujusque  aitfatdlpti.— See  Tow.     A  bye- 
m.    See  Btb. 

MUNI-FICENT,  1.    App.  to— liberality 

-icence.     or  largess,  in  muniia  faciendis, 

-ICENTLT.  L  e.    in  exhibiting    the    usual 

-ic*  public    games  to  the  people; 

and  then,  gen.  to — 

Liberality,  generosity,  boontifulness. 

*Blaekloek. 
Fr.  Mun^/le-emee  t  It  -easa  ;  Sp.  •<Mcia  ;  L.  ifa- 

MUNITE,  V.    To  defend,  to  fortify,  to 

-XTioN.  strengthen,  to  secure. 

-ITINO.  Muniments, — securities,    writ- 

-DfENT.  ings,  evidences,  records,  as  se- 

-I7ICENCE.  curities  for  right  or  title. 

-ITT.*  By  Munificence,  Spenser  means 

defence  or  fort^icatum,  from  Munio,  and 
fttcio: — 

"  Until  that  Locrlne  for  his  realmee  defence. 
Did  head  against  them  make  and  strong  muni- 
Jleenc* :" 

and  Warton  justly  calls  it  an  ii^udlciously 

coined  word. — *W.  Mountagu. 

Fr.  MuH-ir,  'ilion  ;  It  -irtt  -iziont;  Sp.  -ieiom; 
L.  Munilio,  from  Munire^  to  enwall,  or  surround 
with  walls,  {muri*,)  to  de^snd,  to  foitiQr.    Ad- 

MURDER,  or  -THER,  t^.  s.     (Anciently 
-BR.  written  Mord-  or   Mmrtk-re.) 

-ESS.  To  murder  is, — To  mar,  to  de- 

-INO.  stroy ;  to  destroy  life,  to  kill, 

-ous.  or  quell,  to  put  to  death. 

-DBRMENT.  Murder  is  defined  —  when  a 
man  upon  prepensed  malice,  killeth  an- 
other;— ^whether  secretly  or  openly,  it 
maketh  no  matter ; — or  be  he  an  Englisb- 
man,  or  a  foreigner,  living  under  the  king^s 
protection. — Mins. 

A.S.  Mjfrlkrian  ;  Qo,  Mamrtkrjan  t  Qer.  Jfer- 
de»  ;  D.  Moorden  ;  Sw.  Moerda ,-  Dan.  MpnUr  ; 
Fr.  Meurtrir.  It  is  Tooke's  opinion  that  the  «. 
Muriktr  is  A.  S.  Mortke,  the  third  pers.  ting,  of 
A.  S.  V.  Mprr-uUt  to  mar;  hut  it  aeems  more  pro- 
bable that  Go.  and  A.  S.  v.  MtnihtjuM,  eqr'Arwti, 
were  ibrmed  upon  this  third  pen.  and  the  Eng. 
*.  and  V.  from  it.  The  meaning  of  the  Go  and 
A.  8.  9.  is— to  dissipate,  to  dispccaa,  to  spicod 
abroad,  to  scatter :  and  Mortke,  quod  diaaipat,  (aub. 
vitam.)  that  which  dissipates,  diMsttlms,  and  cons. 
destrojfs  life.    See  MAa,  Mibth,  fte. 

MURE,  9,    To  wall  or  inwall, — ^to  compass 

-AL.       or  surround  with  walls ;  to  fortify, 

-ALED.  to  strengthen ;  to  inclose,  to  shut 

-AGE.     up. 

-INO.  Fr.  Mur-tr  ;  -aille  ;  It  •are,  -*/«  ,*  8p. 
-ar,  -ai ;  L.  AfariM,  a  wall,  mmruUe.  Mmrms, 
andently  written  Moerms,  la  derived  by  Seal  and 
Voss.  from  Or.  Mo4pa,  pars,  rata  scilicet  cii)af4ae 
dvls  pars,  (Seal);  quia  qulsque  pro  rata  pmitt 
murot,  extruebat,  reficiebai,  ac  tutabatur.  Clxcimi- 
En-  Im-  Tan- 

MURK.    See  Mirk. 


MUS 
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MIJIlMUR,t^«.  The  application  ia,— To 
-ES.  make  the  noise,  to  utter  the  sound 
-INO.  of  roughly  or  hoarsely  flowing 
-ATION.*  water ;  or  a  similar  noise  or  sound : 
-oos.t  to  utter  an  indistinct,  continuous, 
hoarse  sound.  Met — to  utter  the  sounds 
of  complaint,  repining  or  discontent ;  to 
complain,  to  repine.—  5Ifc«tton.     ^Pope. 

Ft.  Murmmr^r  ;  8p.  -ar ;  It  Mormorart ;  L. 
Murmwran;  Gr.  Mo^fiv^w,  properly  spoken  of 
flowing  waters,  a  little  roughened.  Vois.  doet 
not  think  firom  the  v.  Mvp-«<v.  to  flow,  bat  fonned 
tnm  the  sound,  in  which  opinion  he  was  preeedAd 
by  Var.  and  Quiutilian.    See  8i bilaht.    Re-  Un- 

MURR,*  #.  -AiN.  The  old  «.  Murr,  was 
app.  to— That  which  mart  or  destroys,  (sc 
the  speech  or  utterance.)  Murrmu,  to— 
that  which  destroys  life;  a  destmctiye 
disease,  plague,  pestilence. 
*SktU9n.     HeUamd, 

8k.— from  L.  if«rL  Mins.— from  6r.  Mopaiv- 
t<v,  tabeteere.  It  is  from  A.  S.  M$rr-a»,  to  mar ; 
to  dissipate,  to  destroy. 

MURREY,  ad,  t,      ReddUh,  (Bacon); 

dark  red. 

Prom  Pr.  Mor-ie,  -ei,  -eau  ;  It.  -tlto;  Sp.  -•*>, 
•o  called,  from  the  colour  of  ^9  Moors,  sc.  obscore 
or  dark ;  or  rather  from  the  colour  of  the  mul- 
berry, (mori,)  verging  from  red  towards  black.— 
Sk.    Men.  prefers  the  former. 

MURRION.    See  Morion. 

MUSCADEL,  t.  -DINE,  ad.s.    A  kind  of 

grape. 

Pr.  Mute-odeh  -at ;  It  MoteaieUo,  so  called 
either  ttom  their  scent  of  mtuk,  or  because  flies 
(muMctf)  feed  eagerly  upon  them ;  la  oonflrmation 
of  the  latter,  the  Utsb  Apianse  of  Pliny  are  referred 
to :  "  As  touching  the  muteadell  wines,  ( Apianse) 
they  took  that  name  of  bees,  which  are  so  much 
delighted  In  them,  and  destaous  to  settle  and  fted 
of  tbera.**— See  Mtn.  and  Sk, 

MUSCLE,*.    A  shell-fish. 

pr.  Mus-cU  ;  Sp.  -cMi9  {  I*.  Miueulut,—o.b  siml- 
litudinealkiuAaMfit.— Tom.  A  teuui,  quo  murM 
Kfenmt  strepltu :— Jan. ;  who  observes  that  /mvcv 
was  the  general  denomination  of  shell-flsh,  awo 
rev  ti¥€t¥,  from  their  shutting  themselves  up. 

MUSCLE,  «.  ifiMefe,— the  instrument  of 
-CBLLiMo.*  voltmtary  motion,  compoimded 
-CUL-AE.  of  sinews,  veins,  arteries,^  ten- 
-ARITY.  dons,  and  flesh ;  and  having  a 
-ous.  skin  peculiar  to  itsel£ — Cot 

MuseelUng, — ^app.  by  Walpole  to  the  de- 
lineation of  the  muMck*  in  picture,    t 

Pr.  Mmt-€le ;  It  -eoJo ;  8p.  -c«to;  L.  MuteulMt  ; 
Gr.  M»ff ;  because  it  resembles  a  skinned  mouse,  or 
the  flsh  so  ealled.— See  Vou,  More  probably  flrom 
Gr.  V.  MMty,  to  cover ;  because  the  immcIm  co? er 
or  clothe  the  bones. 

MUSE,  V.  a.    To  follow  the  Mtuett  to  be 

-AR».    contemplatiTe  or  thoughtful,  as  one 

-BR.      who  follows  the  Mutet ;  to  medi- 

-FDL.     tate,  dweU  upon,  keep  the  mind 

-LESS,   fixed  or  employed  upon ;  to  weigh, 

-ncow     to  ponder. 

Mutard, — one  who  .ktues  or  spends  his 

time  in  miMtng  ;  a  dvedkner. 

Muse,  the  «.  is  sometimes  app.  to— the 

poet 

Pr  if M«-er,  -ord  ;  It.  -art ;  in  D.  Muf/tem,  From 
L.  Mtutart,  or  Or.  MvC«f  ^m  Miretv,  elaudtre.-^ 
Sk.  More  probably  formed  upon  the  «.  Mute,  L. 
Miua.  See  Music.  A-  Be-  Also  Im-  Un-muslcal. 


MUSET,*  9.   SteeY»s  refers  to  Fr.  Trouie, 
in  Cot — "  A  gap  or  muset  in  a  hedge." 
*Shak. 

MUSEUM,  ».    A  place  dedicated  to  the 
Mutes,  to  literature,  to  philosophy ;  to  the 
preservation  of  rare  and  curioua  articles. 
Gr.  MovffCfov. 

MUSHROOM,  ».     A  plant ;   app.  met 

to — any  thing  of  sudden  growth  from  lowly 

origin. 

Pr.  Moutekeron.  Salmasius  thinks  they  are  so 
called — iMuMeo,  because  they  grow— ubl  brevis- 
sima  est  herba,  et  plcrumque  non  nisi  musciu,-~ 
where  the  herbage  is  very  short,  and  scarcely 
aught  except  wtost. 

MUSIC,  s.  The  science,  the  art,  of  com- 
-Ai..  bining  sounds,  agreeably  to  the 
-AL-LT.  ear;  the  combination  of  such 
-NESS,     sounds. 

Fr.MutiqiUi  It  8p.  8(  L.  Mu»ica;  Gr.  Movo-tcti, 
from  /AOMTo,  wnua.  J.  Seal,  firom  iiM*t  or  fxa**,  eft 
notione.  qui  significat  cupid^,  ac  cum  Impetu  in 
allquid  feni,  to  be  borne  along  with  eagerness  and 
ri<dence.  See  In  Voas.  other  coi^ectures.  "  The 
name  of  the  Mutet,  and  uniyersaUy  that  of  Mutie, 
was  derived,  as  it  seems,  from  uttcBai,  to  inquire, 
and  fh>m  inrestigatlon  and  philosophy."— 7<fjr/or. 
The  Crutfflut  qfPlalo.    Un- 

MUSK,  *.  -Y.  App.  to — A  perfumed  sub- 
stance, said  to  be  obtained  from  an  animal 
of  the  same  name. 

JI/wAy,— sweetly  scented  or  perfumed; 
sweeUy  odoriferous,  firagrant 

Pr.  Mute  }  It.  MutdUo  ;  Low  L.  Muteut ;  Ar. 
JIfMdt  or  mutch. 

MUSKET,  s,  A  very  small  species  of 
-EBE.  hawk  was  so  called,  from  Moschetto, 
-DON.  a  little  fly,  or  a  troublesome  stinging 
fly.  And  a  musket  (or  small  gun)  u  sup- 
posed to  be  a  further  consequential  usage. 
Pr.  Motq-uet;  Sp.  -ueUf  It  MoteheUo. 

MUSLIN,  *.  A  fine  manufacture  of  cotton. 
It  Mottetine.    Ft.  Mouttelin,—w  called  from 
a  town  in  Mesopotamia,  named  Mouttut,  where 
uuulin  was  flnt  manulhctured. 

MUSS,  «.    In  our  poets,  used  as  equivalent 

to— A  scramble. 

Pr.  Moutche ;  the  play  called  Mutte,  Nares 
observes,  that  Mutte  is  one  of  Garagantua's  games, 
(b.  L  c.  21) ;  and  is  mentioned  again,  (b.  ill.  c.  40,) 
"kMuteho  inventore." 

MUST,  9.    Anciently  written  Mote,  Motte. 
To  be  behoveful,  needful,  necessary  ;  to 
be  bound  or  obliged ;  to  be  under  a  neces- 
sity. 

A.  8.  Mot,  moet ;  Gcr.  Mutten  ;  D.  Moel-tn, 
-Un.  The  Old  Eng.  MoU,  A.  S.  Mot,  Ger.  Mut- 
ten, were  used  as  we  now  use  both  Muf  and  Mutt, 
(posse,  oportere,  neoessd  esse,)  and  are  of  the  same 
origin  as  Mouj^  Mote,  (qv.) 

MUST,  i,  Mustum  is  app.  to  any  thiog 
(not  vrine  merely,)  new.  Must,  in  Eng. 
to — ^new  wine,  or  other  fermented  liquor, 
in  its  uncleansed  state. 

nr.  Moutte;  It  ft  Sp.  Motto;  L,Mueium',  Gr. 
Morxot,  young,  new. 

MUST,  V,  To  be  or  become  foul,  by  oon- 
-T.  finement  from  air,  or  by  disuse ; 

-INESS.   to  be  or  become  fiisty,  stale,  stag- 
nant    From  Fr.  Moiser ;  L.  Muc-ere, 

MM2 


MUX 


MYT 


MUSTACHE,  «.  -lo.  The  hair  or  beard 
grown  upon  the  upper  lip. 

Fr.  MouMtadte  ;  U.  Mo$ta-eehio ;  8p.  -cho  /  Or. 
MvffTof,  the  upper  lip,  and  hair  growixig  upon  it. 

MUSTARP,  *.    A  plant 

Fr.  Mouatarde;  It.  Mott-arda;  Sp.  -aza;  k 
mutto  et  ardore.—^.  Seal.    See  Mtn.  Diet. 

MUSTER,  V.  t.    To  mtw^  is,  cons To 

assemble  or  collect  together,  for  view  or 
review ;  and,  gen.  to  assemble  or  collect 
together ;  to  bring  together. 

Ger.  Mtulerm  ;  D.  Montleren :  Sw.  Moenttra. 
Anciently  written  Motire.  It.  Mottrart;  Fr. 
Fairt  «n  monMtrt ;  Sp.  Hater  una  mueatra ;  from 
L.  Momtrare,  to  show.  Cot.  calls  the  «.  Monairef 
a  mmUr,  riew,  show,  or  sight. 

MUTE,  V.  That  can  or  may  be  changed 
-ABLE.  or  altered;  changeable,  alter- 
-ABILITY,  able,  fickle,  unsteady,  Incon- 
-ATION.       stant 

¥t.Mu-ahl9;  It.  -talAle:  Sp.  -dabUe;  'L.Muta- 
bilU,  from  Mutate,  to  change.  See  To  Hub.  Com- 
Im-  Trans-    Also  Un-mutable.  Per-mutation. 

MUTE,  V,  9,  -INO.  Also  written  Mewt, 
MutCi — that  which  is  moved  {motumt)  sc. 
out  of  the  bowels. 

Fr.  MuHr,  etmeuUrf  seems  formed  upon  the  «. 
Semeute,  a  motion  or  commotion ;  and  to  be  em- 
ployed physically  or  medically,  as  To  more,  a 
m{^iio^^,  now  in  £ng.  are. 

MUTE,  ad,  s.  Having  the  organs  of  speech 
-  LT.  dammed  up,  stopped,  or  closed ;  and 
-NE88.     thus,  speechless,  silent 

Fr.  Mmett  mut ;  It.  Muto  ;  Sp.  Mudo  ;  L.  Mutua  ; 
which  Scheidius  derives  from  Gr.  Mvciv,  claudere, 
to  close,  to  stop ;  having  a  reason  for  its  applica- 
tion similar  to  that  for  the  Eng.  Dumb,  (qv.)  Ob- 
mutescence. 

MUTILATE,  V.  -ION.  To  take  away, 
cut  off,  in  any  way  deprive  of,  some  part 
of  the  entire  body ;  to  maim,  to  dismember. 
Fx.MulH-er;  It  -are;  8p.-ar;  L.  Mutiiaret 
from  ifuiilua,  i.e.  captus  allquft  parte  corporis, 
from  Mutua,  dumb.    See  Muts.    Un- 

MUTINE,  or  Mutiny,  *.    To  move  or 

-EER.       commove ;  to  raise  a  commotion. 

•ous.        to  (insurge  or)  make  an  insurrec- 

-ousLY.    tion ;  to  rise,  sc  against  authority. 

-YINO.  Fr.  Mutiner:  It.  Ammutinarai;  Sp. 
AmoHnarae.  8k.  says — from  Motua,  a  motion,  or 
from  Mutire,  to  murmur.  His  first  conjecture 
seems  the  more  rational.  I.e.  ftt>m  Motua;  but 
through  the  v.  Mutir,  etmeutir,  to  move ;  Bameute, 
a  motion  or  commotion. 

MUTTER,  V,  «.     To  speak  inarticulately, 

-ER.     indistinctly. 

-INO.  In  D.  Mufften;  L.  Muihre;  to  speak  as 
one  mute,  or  having  the  organs  of  speech  stopped 
or  obstructed.    Bee  Mutb. 

MUTTON,  *.  App.  now— To  the  flesh 
or  meat  of  sheep ;  formerly  to  the  animal 
itself. 

Fr.  Mouton,  arles  castratus ;  from  Ger.  Muizen, 
truncare,  and  this  from  Mmhen,  to  cut. — See  Met- 
zen,  in  Wach. ;  and  Moulon,  in  Men. 

MUTUAL,  ad.  Interchangeable,  recip- 
-ALLY.  rocal. — *H,  More, 

-ALITY.  Vr-Mutu-el;  It. -o;  Sp. -a//   L. 

-AT1TIOU8.  Mutuua.  Varro  says  the  Romans 
had  the  word  from  Sicilian,  Motrov,  which  Voss. 
thinks  is  formed  of  fiot  tcov,  or  fxot  rovt  mihi  tuum. 
Con-  Inter- 
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MUZZLE,  V.  t.    Anciently  written  MoteL 

App.  to — The  mouth  ;  and  to  any  thing  to 

fasten,  close,  or  confine  the  mouth. 

To  muxxlet — to  do  any  thing  with  the 

mouth  or  muzzle ;   to  fasten,  to  bind,  to 

constrain  the  mouth. 

Ft.Muaeliire;  lU  MuaoOera.  From  Fr.  IfK- 
aeau ;  It.  Muao,  which  Sk.  thinks  may  have  been 
formed  from  A.  S.  Muth,  the  mouth.    Un- 

MY,  pro.     Of  or  helonging  to  me. 


Mine. 


Fr.JtfJm,  mou  r  It.  ft  Sp.  Mio  ;  L.  Meua  : 


Myself.  Gr.  Efiot;  Go.Meina:  A.8.Min;  D. 
Mpn;  Ger.  Me^u;  Sw.  ft  Dan.  Miu.  See  Uz, 
and  letter  M. 

MYRIAD,  s.  Is  used  for  any  number 
that  cannot  easily  be  counted. — Lennep. 

Fr.  Mgriade;  L.  Myriaa ;  Gr.  Muptat,  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  L.  Infinilua, 

MYRO-BAL ANE, «.  An  aromatic  acorn 

or  nut ;  a  dried  fruit,  something  like  a  date 

or  plum. — Naret. 

Gr.  MvpofiaKavot,  plana  unguentana  ;  (Mvpo», 
ungugnium,  and  /3aXa»r«t,  glana  ;)  FT.  MfiriahaUaa, 
— "  an  East- Indian  pluin,  whereor  there  be  divers 
kinds."— Co<.    And  see  Pliny,  (b.  xlL  c  21.) 

MYRRH,  *.    A  plant 

Fr.  Mgrrhe;  It  ft  Sp.  Mirra;  L.  Myrrka;  Gr. 
Mvppa ;  of  Eastern  origin,  and  deriving  iu  name 
from  its  biUer  taste. 

MYRTLE,  *.    A  plant 

Fr.  Murte;  It.  ft  Sp.  Ifirto ;  L.  Mgrtua;  Gr. 
MvpTor,  from  /xvpovt  a  perfumed  ointment,  from 
fivppa.    See  Mtbkh. 

MYSTERY,  «.  Oen.— Any  thing  shut 
-ERious.  up,  hidden,  or   concealed ; 

-ERIOU8LY.      and,  cons,  that  cannot  be 
-BRIOUSMES8.   pcrccived  or  understood, 
-ic,  ad,  8.         A  mystic f — one  who  pretends 
-ICAL.  to  mysteries,  or  doctrines  or 

-ically.  opinions  that  camtot  be  un- 

-icisH.  derstood  or  comprehended. 

-AOOOUB.  Mystagogue, — chief  or  head 

-AaoGic.  of,  guide  to,  the  mysteries. 

-AooQiCAL.       And  see  Mistery. 
-ERIAL.*  Mystify,  *'•  '^  ^^  vulgar  use. 

-BRiZE,t  V,        *B.  Jonson.    ^Browiu 

Fr.Myat-ire,  -iquei  It.  ft  8if.  Miai-erio,  -ico; 
L.  Mgat-erium,  -ieua;  Gr.  Mvtrrqpiov,  /itwriBor. 
Voss.  exhibits  a  variety  of  conjectures.  The  opi- 
nion of  Eustathius,  adopted  by  Lennep  and  Val<^- 
naer,  seems  well  founded.  From  Mefiwtrrat,  the 
third  person  of  the  pret.  pass,  of  fivtiv,  elaudere^ 
was  formed  /ivcrnvt  qui  claudU  el  eelat,  and 
hence  fivcrnp,  nuartipiov,  quod  elauditur  et  etla- 
turi  that  which  Is  shut  up,  hidden,  or  concealed. 
Un- 

MYTHO-LOGY,  *.  A  discourse  of  or 
-oisT.  upon,  an  exposition  or  expllca- 
-oicAL.  tion  of,  a  system  of,  faUe  or 
-GIG.  fabulous  story  or  history. 

-GicALLY.  Fr.  Mvthokge, — an  expoonda 
-QiZE,  V.  of  fables. — Cot,  Oeddes  coins 
-ORAPHER.the  word,  Mythologue,  **in  the 
-LOGUE.  fair  mint  of  English  analogy :" 
he  applies  it  to  the  exposition ;  the  Ft.  to 
the  expounder. 

Fr.  Mutkolog-4aer,  -ie ;  It  ft  Sp.  MitoUgia :  L. 
Mgthologia;  Or.  Mi4>oXo7<a,  from  ftvifott  a  lUde, 
and  \ty-eiv,  to  tell ;  Fr.  Mythohgiaer,-'^  ax* 
pound  or  moralise  the  Cable.  , 


NAI 


NAM 


N. 


N,  says  Wilkins,  is  thmitus,  when  the  breath 
is  sent  out,  the  limbus  (or  tip)  of  the  tongue 
being  fixed  towards  the  gums,  or  bottom  of 
the  fore  teeth.  In  the  pronouncing  of  this, 
the  breath  is  emitted  only  out  of  the  nose : 
(in  which,  and  in  the  lips,  as  B.  Jonson  re- 
marks, it  ringeth  somewhat  more  than  the 
letter  M,)  They,  he  adds,  (i.  e.  M  and  N,) 
are  letters  near  of  kin  both  with  the  Latins 
and  us.  N  presents  itself  as  a  literal  root 
in  the  A.  S.  An-an,  See  An,  £n,  pre/, 
and  term.,  and  One. 

NA,  av,  i.  e.  No,  (qv.) 

NAB,  9.  Nab-eheat9 : — the  beggars  pro- 
bably so  called  their  caps  or  hats,  because 
they  caught  in  them  what  they  obtained  by 
cheating,  or  false  pretences. 

In  Sw.  Ifappa,  prehendere,  to  catch. — Lve.  It 
1b  of  common  use  In  vulgar  speech.    See  Nip. 

NADDE,*«.  Le.  Ne-had;  had  not 
*Ch€meer. 

NADIR,  s.  In  Astronomy,  an  Arabian 
word  (Sk.)  signifying  the  point  lying  in  a 
direct  line— or  perpendicularly  under  our 
feet,  and  opposite  to  the  point  called  the 
Zenith:  though  our  and  other  lang^uages 
may  have  received  the  word  from  the  Ara- 
bians, as  now  app.  only  to  astronomy, 
the  old  Go.  Nadr  is  much  older  than  that 
science  among  the  northern  nations.  See 
Neath.     Fr.  Nadair, 

N^VE,  #.  "  Fr.  iV«w,--a  mote,  freckle, 
or  other  the  like  natural  mark  or  blemish 
on  the  body." — Cot,     L.  Ntevus, 

NAG,  «.     Gen. — An  animal  that  neighs ; 

a  horse ;  usually,  a  horse  of  small,  handy 

size. 

B.  Negg9;  Get.  Kaek.  As  the  L.  Sinnuliu 
was  so  called  ab  kinniendo,  so  Naff  ttom  A.  S. 
Hnegan^  to  neigh. 

NAIL,  o.  «.  Nail, — that  which  fixes  or 
listens,  holds  fast ;  as  a  spike  of  iron ;  the 
nails  or  talons  of  birds ;  the  nails  or  claws 
of  other  animals  ;  the  nails  of  the  human 
hand,  (similar  In  position  to  those  of  beasts.) 
Also  app.  to  a  measure  of  length. 

To  nail  is — to  drive  in  a  ncul ;  to  fix  or 
fasten  with  natb  ;  to  cover  with  ne^l^v  ;  met 
to  fix  or  &8ten,  to  keep  or  hold  close  or 
tight  to. 

D.  Naegk'il,  -den ;  Oer.  Nag-tl,  -eln ;  Sw.  -ei, 
'ta ;  Dan.  Nmgl;  A.  S.  Naglj  mtgl-an,  ge-netglian. 
The  naU  ot  the  hand  is  derived  by  6k.  and  others 
tmm  the  A.  S.  Onag-an,  to  gnaw,  (rodere.  mor- 
dere;)  Sk.  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  they  are 
ptawed  tiy  contemplative  and  uncleanly  persons. 
A  nail  (so.  of  iron)  he  composes  of  D.  Nae,  to, 
and  A.  8.  Sore,  an  edge.     Wach.  has  no  doubt 
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that  they  are  the  same  word :  the  naiit  of  man 
and  animals  (he  observes)— videntur  inflza  tan- 
quam  cfovi;  and  the  elavtu,  he  is  convinced, 
received  its  appellation  fh>m  that  part  where  it 
ends  in  a  point,  and  may  be  infixed  in  wood,  and 
this  leads  him  to  Gr.  nvrrttv,  pungere,  /odicare  ; 
to  pierce,  to  dig.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
word  itself,  Neegl-ian,  signified,  to  fix  ol(  fiasten. 
to  infix.    Un- 

NAIVELY,  ao,  Fr.  Naivement.  Of 
NaXveti,  the  best  accoimt  is  given  (says 
Blair)  by  a  Fr.  critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who 
explains  it  thus:— That  sort  of  amiable 
ingenuity  or  undisguised  openness,  which 
seems  to  give  us  some  degree  of  superiority 
over  the  person  who  shows  it ;  a  certain  in- 
fantine smaplicity,  which  we  have  in  our 
hearts,  but  which  displays  some  features  of 
the  character  that  we  think  we  could  have 
art  enough  to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore, 
always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who 
discovers  this  character. — LecL  1 9.  Nmvely, 
used  by  Pope  in  one  of  his  early  letters, 
does  not  seem  entitled  to  this  refinement 

NAKE,*  V.  To  be  bare  or  without  cover ; 
-ED.  to  strip,  to  lay  bare  ;  and  the  ad, 
-ED-LY.  — unclothed,  uncovered,  unpro- 
-NESS,  tected;  disclosed,  exposed;  ma- 
nifest, unhidden,  unconcealed. — *Taumeur. 
A.  S.  Nac-ed,  -od;  Ger.  -kend;  D.  Naeckt;  8w. 
Nakot ;  Dan.  NSgen.  In  Go.  Nawatht^  naauath$. 
Various  are  the  conjectures  of  the  etymologists. 
Wach. — from  Nah,  now,  and  Cenned,  born;  as 
children— 4d)  utero  matrit.  Sk.— flpom  Na,  not. 
and  eafedt  pictus,  qd.  unadorned,  undressed  Ihre 
will  furnish  others.  The  A.S.  Nag-am  is  ^e- 
agan,  non  possidere ;  and  Nae-an  may  be  Ne,  eae~ 
an;  non  addere,  non  adjicere;  and  hence,  cons, 
nud-are,  denud-are,  to  strip,  to  lay  bare.  See 
Nuox. 

NALE,  s.    At  the  nale,  L  e.  atte  nale,  from 
atten  ale,  or  ale-house. — See  Tyrw. 

NAM,  o«  i.  e.  Ne  am,  or  am  not. 

NAME,  V.  s.    Also  anciently  written  Nemn, 
-LESS.    Nempne. 

-LT.       That  (word)  by  which  a  thing  is 
-ER.       known.     And  To  name, — 
-INO.     To  speak  of,  to  call  by  name,  or  by 
that  word  whereby  any  thing  is  known  ;  to 
give,  bestow,  or  confer  a  name. 

Name-sake,  —  a  name  given  to  one  for 
the  sake  of  another. 

Namely,  (Spenser,) — nomhuUiwu 
Go.  Namrngan;  A.S.  -an;  D.  NoeHun;  Ger. 
Nennen,  anciently  Nemmen  ;  Sw.  Ntemna ;  Dan. 
Navner;  Yx.Nom'-mer;  It  -inart;  Sp.  -inar;  L. 
Nominaret  nomen ;  Gr.  Ovoua.  Ihre  and  Wach. 
agree  that  the  origin  of  this  word,  common  to 
ancient  and  modem  European  languages,  is  Scy- 
thian. The  L.  etymologists  refer  to  the  Gr.,  or 
contract  Arom  notavun,  or  novimen. — See  Voss. 
Nomen  est  (says  Ihre)  per  quod  res  agnoscnntur. 
Be-  Mis-  Over-  Out-  Sur-  Uu< 


NAT 


NAV 


NAP,  V.  s,  -PT.     To  sleep,  to  slumber ;  to 
be  inert,  unwary,  or  unaware. 
A.  S.  Hnafpiartt  donnire,  dormltare. 

NAP, «.    App.  to — The  soft,  downy,  woolly 
-ERY.    surface   or    superficies,  of   doth, 
-LESS,   plant,  or  other  substance. 
-KIN.     Napery  is  applied  to  the  substance 
itself,  (sc  linen,)  having  such  surface. 

A.  8.  Hnoppa;  D.  ft  Dan.  Noppe;  Sw.  Nopp; 
Perhaps  the  same  word  as  knapt  knopf  or  AaoA, 
(qv.)    Any  thing  rising. 

NAPE,  t,  (or  as  Skinner  writes  it,  Nap,)  of 
the  neck;   so  called  (he  thinks)  irom  the 
downy  soilness  of  the  hair  that  grows  upon  It 
Jun.  derive!  from  Gr.  Navq,  rupe$. 

NARCOTIC,  ad.  t.  "  Nareoticke  medi- 
-icAL.  cines,  bee  those  that  benum  and 
-ICALLY.  stupifie  with  their  coldnesse,  as 
opium,  hemlocke,  and  such  like." — HollaneL 
Fr.  Nareot-4que;  It  ft  8p.  -ieo;  Gr.  NapicMTiK**, 
lh>m  i/apffo-«iv,  to  benumb,  to  stuptty. 

NARD,  «.    A  plant,  an  ointment 

Fr.  Nard;  It  ft  Sp.  Nardo;  L.  Nardiit;  Or. 

NARE,  #.  A  species  of  whale,  so  called 
Narwhals,  from  the  size  of  its  nareSf  or 
nostrils.  Butler  uses  Nare, 

NARRATION,  s.    A  Ule,  a   stoiy ;    a 
-IVE,  ad.  $.    relation  of  a  story. 
-IVELY.  Fr.  Narr-er,  -alion;    It  -nzUmti 

_Q|.  8p.  -ocf  on  ;  L.  NarraHo,  team  iiar> 

rartt   ptarum  reddere,    to   mske 
-DRY.  known,  to  tell.    E- 

NARROW,  V.  ad.  To  draw  near  toge- 
-LY.  ther,  to  compress,  to  contract,  to 
-NES8.  confine,  to  constrain,  to  straighten, 
to  tighten. 
A.  8.  NartOt  neorw,  nearw.  The  past  part,  of 
ffyrmon,  ooarctaie,  comprlmere,  contrahere,  to 
draw  together,  to  compress,  to  contract — Took^. 
See  NsAa,  and  NoaxH. 

NAS,  Le.  Ne  was,  wat  not, 

NASAL,  ad,  s.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

-ALiTY.         nose. — *Brown, 

ICORNOU8.*  Fr.  Neu-al;   It  -ale;    L.  Natm, 
the  nose.    See  Nsss. 

NASCENT,    ad.      Growing,  rising,    or 

springing  up. 

L.  Ntuetfu^  growing,  fh>m  fuucl,  to  grow.  Ad- 
£-  Sub-nascent    Also  Cog-  £-  In-  Poet-  Re-nate. 

NASTY,  ad.  Wet,  damp,  miry;  wet  or 
-ILY.  damp  to  a  foul  or  filthy  degree; 
-INE88.  cons,  foul  or  filthy,  defiled,  polluted. 
Skinner  derives  firom  Ger.  Natt;  D.  Nai^ 
madidus,  humidus,  qd.  nimii  illavie  sordens; 
and  Ntua  (Wach.)  firom  iM^sra,  to  wet,  Goth. 
Naljan. 

NASUTE,*  ad.     Having  a  large  nose ;  a 
quick  smell. — *  Evelyn, 
L.  Ntuutm ;  fh>m  nasust  a  nose. 

NATAL,  a<i  Pertaining  to  birth.  **  Natal 
-ITIAL.  ^Qi^e,*  i.  e.  Jove  presiding  over 
-ATious.  the  birth  or  natwity, 

Fr.  ft  8p.  Nat-al;  It  -ale;  L.  Naiatitf  per- 
taining to  the  birth  or  nativity. 
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NATATION,  t.    Swimming.—^nMM. 
L.  Natatio^  from  natare,  and  that  from  nmn,  to 
■wim ;  Gr.  Ne-ciy.    Super- 

NA-THE-LESS,  av.  -more.  I  e.  Na  or 
not :  Not  the  lest.  Not  the  more,  Nalheless 
has  given  way  to  Never-the'less,  (qv.) 

NATION,  s.    The  place,  country,  or  re- 

-al.         gion,  where  any  one  is  bom  ;  the 

-ALLY,     people  themselves. 

-ALITY.    Fr.  Nation ;  It.  Nazione;  Sp.  Nation: 
L.  Natio;  from  nwci,  natiu^Xa  be  bom.   Inter- 

N ATIYE,  ad,  s.  That  can  or  may  bear ; 
-LY.  causing  to  be;  of  or  pertaining  to 
-ITY.  birth ;  coming  with,  accompanying 
the  birth,  inherent  from  the  birth ;  be> 
longing  or  pertaining  to  the  kinds  tbe 
being,  essence,  or  existence  of  the  kind. 

Native  land, — land  where  any  one  was 
bom. 

Native  dust, — dust  whence  any  one  was 

created. 

Fr.  Nat^f;  It.  ft  Sp.  -<m  ;  L.  NaHvvs,  from 
notum,  past  p.  of  natei,  to  be  bora. 

NATURE,  V.  s.  Our  English  word  kind 
-al,  ad.  s,  is  very  emphatically  used  by 
-ALISM.  our  elder  writers  as  equiva- 

-ALIST.  lent  to^nature :  according  to 

-ALITY.  or  against  Artadl^  is,  according 

-ALLY.  to  or  against  nature  ;  vaaJdnd, 

-ALNE88.        unnaturoL 
-ALiZE,  V,      Nature  is  veiy  rarion^y  ap- 
-ALiZATiON.  plied: — 
-IST.  To  the  aggregate  of  qosJlties 

-ITY.*  inherent  from  the    birth  or 

creation  of  any  thing ;  forming  or  consti- 
tuting its  being,  essence,  or  existence;  it» 
kind  or  species. 

To  the  Author  or  Creator  of  the  world. 

To  an  imaginary  being,  framed  by  the 
personification  of  the  qualities  constituting 
or  composing  the  universal  world. 

To  the  established  course  or  order  of  the 
phenomena  or  appearances  of  the  universe. 
"  Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect,  whose 
cause  is  God." — Cowper, 

To  the  system  of  animal  and  material 
being. 

More  specifically, — ^to  the  sensations  or 
passions  of  animate  beings. 

To  the  sensible  qualities  of  materiate 
beings. 

Nature  is  opposed  to  art. 

To  naturalize, — to  invest  with  native  or 
natural  qualities;  to  grant  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  a  native,  or  one  bora  in  a 
oountry. — *Brmon, 

Fr.  Natvr-e;  It  ft  Sp.  -a;  L.  Naimr^  -oJia 
Fr.  -«A  -alUur;  It.  -6U,  -atixtMre;  Sp.  -at,  •aHmars 
from  natuwit  past  p.  of  na$ei ;  gna»ei,  Qt.  TnMf 
CIV,  to  bear,  to  caoss  to  be.    Gon-  Dis- 

NAVE,  s.  Nave  of  the  wheel,— the  koilom 
-EL.  into  which  the  ends  of  the  axle  are 
-ELLEDw  inserted. 

Nave  of  a  church,  nrf  da  templef-ihe 
concave    centre    or  body  of  the   dmich 
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distrnguiahed  from  the  aide  lUles  or  wings: 
Addison  writes  Nef.    App.   (gen.)  to  the 

Navel, — the  hoiUw  membrane  eonnecting 

the  pareut  and  child. 

A.  S.  N^fa,  nafet;  Oer.  Nab*t  nabtl;  D.  Nave^ 
•«M/;  8w.  Naf,  n^*;  Dan.  NavU.  Waeh.  8e 
■  Dire  agree,  that  the  word  tr«/,  nafa.  In  almost  all 
languages,  eastern  and  western,  means  either 
KalloWt  or  is  applied  to  things  that  are  hollow  \ 
and  that  the  nonet  is  also  so  owed  firom  its  round- 
ness and  concavity. 

N  AU-FRAGE,*  «.  -E0U8.t    Breaking  of  a 

ship:  shipwreck.     Met — deatruction. 

BaeoH.       ^Bp.  Taylor, 

Fr.  Nmufragt ;  L.  Naufragium ;  firom  navl*,  a 
ship,  and/faa^nv,  to  break. 

NAUGHT,  «.  ad,  or  Nought,  «.  Na 
-T.  wkitf  not  any  thing,  nothing;  and 

-ILT.  the  ad.  Naught,  or  Naughty, — 
-INESS.  Not  worth  any  thing,  worthleas, 
-LT.  alject,  base;  faulty,  unfit,  unfa- 
vourable. 
"  Pyrms  sent  certain  of  his  bands  to  seize 
upon  ihe  naughty  {y  e.  unfaTourable)  ground 
they  had  fought  on  the  day  before." — North, 
Plutarch,  p.  341. 

A.  8.  Namhiktt  n^wii,  nauki,  noiiAl,  nakt, 
mokt,  1.  e.  no  wkii.  Whii^  or  wiyhit  (says  Lye,) 
non  mode  ereatnram,  Temm  etiam  quamlibot 
aliam  r*m  slgniflcat.  In  Go  Waiht,  niwUtti 
whit,  from  A  8.  and  Go.  y.  WU-^m^  is  any  thing, 
any  sensible  object 

NAUSEATE,  v.    Sensation  caused  by 

-s-Eous.       (the  motion  of)  a  ship;  sea- 

-EOUSLT.      sickness ;     loathing,  disgust, 

-BOUSNESS.  squeamishness. 

Fr.  KttmUt;  It  Niuoea;  8p.  ft  L.  Kauam; 
Or.  Mowrfo,  from  vowr,  n99i$,  a  snip.    8ee  Natt. 

NAVY,  #.    App.  to— The  whole  fleet  or 

-AL.  float  of  ships ;  usiudly  of  armed 

-lo-ATB.  ships  or  Fesaels. 

-ATION.  To    navigate,  —  to    guide    the 

-AToa.  course  of  a  ship ;  to  pass  over 

-ABLE.  or  along  in  ships,  to  sail. 

-ANT.*#.  *Hackluyt. 

Nautical.  Fr.  NavU,  -iger;  It  •4gi^r*!  Sp. 
•igar;  L.Navigare,  i.  e.  navem  agere;  h.  Kavis, 
ttma  Gr.  Navr,  and  that  from  m-civ,  to  swim,  to 
Host,    drenm-  In-  Un- 

NAWJL,  or  Nall,  t.  A  nawl,  i.  e.  an  tuoli 
my  nawl,  i.  e.  mine  awl  (See  Awl.)  Cot- 
ton ("  And  packing  my  nawlt,**)  perhaps 
means  "  mine  alls,**  all  my  goods  and 
chattels. 

NAY,  «.  9.  av.  To  nay,  v. — to  be  averse 
or  unwilling ;  to  dissent,  to  refuse,  to  deny. 

Nay,  «. — Dissent,  refusal,  denial. 

Nay,  an,  is  used  elliptically — ^sc  as  deny- 
ing what  is  said  to  be  all  that  might  be 
said. 

A.  S.  No,  fM,  no ;  D.  Netn ;  Ger.  Nein ;  Dan. 
Nei.  6k.  derives  the  A.  8.  from  L.  Ne ;  Waeh. 
—Che  D.  and  Ger.  from  the  L.  Non.  Tooke  has 
no  doubt  that  they  have  the  same  origin  and 
stgniflcation  as  Dan.  NUdegt  8w.  Hoodegt  D. 
ifoode,  node,  and  no,  which  mean  atone,  an- 
wOllitm,     See  Uv. 
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NAZARITE,  «.  One  who  separates 
himselll 

From  Heb.  Nanar,  separare,  segregare.  The 
old  translation  of  the  Bible,  1551,  uses  the  word 
aboleyner, 

N£,  av,     Ne  was  used  as  we  now  use  Not, 
Nor,  and  Neither  ; — all  which  see. 
A.S.J\rc.    (See  Nat.) 

NEAL,  9.  To  heat,  to  bum,  metals,  to 
improve  their  temper. 

A.  8.  An-^t-an,  onmlan,  mlan,  to  heat,  to 
bum.  Yitnun  sensim  igni  admovere,  vel  (sensim) 
ab  igne  toUere.  Laoombe  and  Boquefort  have 
nUlU,  imaillS,  L  e.  enamelled.    An- 

NEAP,  ad,  t.  Skinner  sajrs, — that  neapt, 
or  neap  tides,  are  tides — aquarum  inopee, 
(A  S.  Naftig,  inops,)  tides  scant  of  water. 
As  a  nawl  is  an  awl,  a  neap  may  be  an  ebb; 
a  decreaaing  tide ;  decreasing  as  the  moon 
decreases. 

"  The  action  of  the  sun  diminishes  the 
effect  of  the  moon's  action  in  the  quarters, 
because  the  one  raises  the  water  in  that 
ease  where  the  other  depresses  it;  and 
therefore  the  tides  then  are  least;  and 
these  we  call  the  neap  tides." — Maclaurin. 

NEAR,  t;.  ad,  av.  To  near, — to  draw  close 
-LT.  together,  to  come  or  move  close ; 
-NESS,  to  lessen  the  distance,  to  approach, 
to  approximate. 
Near,  ad, — Close,  compressed,  contracted, 
confined,  connected;  strict,  straightened, 
direct ;  the  least  distant ;  cons,  niggardly, 
or  having  a  narrow  and  confined  dispo- 
sition. 

A.  8.  Koak  ;  D.  Nai ;  Ger.  Nake;  8w.  Naeia; 
Dan.  Nter.  Tooke  derives  from  A.  8.  Nffrwian^ 
(to  JMfTow,  qv.)  ooarctare,  comprimere,  contrahere, 
to  draw  together,  to  compress,  to  contract.    8ee 

NiGB. 

NEAT,  t.     Also  written  Note,  Nowt, 
-HERD.     Homed  cattle. 

-RESS.  A.  8.  Neat,  ntlen ;  8w.  Keel ;  Dan. 
Nood»  Ihre  thinks  so  called  from  niatian,  nfitan, 
uti,  to  be  usefril,  because  of  Its  great  use  to  man- 
kind. In  Sc  **Noli,  nowt,— black  cattle,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  horses  and  sheep.  It  properly 
denotes  oxen/'—Jamieoon,  It  seems  properly  to 
denote  korned  cattle,  from  A.  8.  Hnii-am,  coma 
petere,  to  butt  or  strike  with  the  korn :  to  note, 
(qv.) 

NEAT,  ad.  Clean  or  cleanly,  nice ;  op- 
-LT.  posed  to  dirty  and  slovenly ;  pure, 

-MESS.  without  mixture  or  adulteration, 
-iFY,*  V,  unadulterated ;  clear,  entire,  after 
every  deduction  ;  opposed  to  gross  ;  and  in 
this  application  it  is  not  uncom.  written 
Nett,     Spenser  writes—"  Nett  ivory." 

*Chapman, 

FT.  ft  D.  Not ;  It  NHto  ;  8w.  Natl ;  L.  NUidvs. 
Jun.  thinks,  that  as  L.  Nitidus,  and  Nitere,  are 
ftt>m  Or.  Niirr«itr,  or  viCei*',  laoare,  to  wash ;  so 
D.  8w.  ft  Eng.  may  be  from  D.  Natttn,  or  netten, 
humeetare,  prolnere,  to  moisten  or  wet  to  wash. 

NEB.    See  Kib. 

NEBULE,""*.    A  little  cloud. 
*A  Ballade,  imp,  to  Chaucer, 

'  Fr.  Noble;  L.  Nebnto. 
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NECESSARY,  ad.  t.  Neceuary  and 
-ARIAN.  Heceuity  are  negative  terms; 
-ARiLT.  the  former  is  used  as  equi- 
-ARiNESS.  Talent  to — 
-IT-ATE|  V.  Needful  or  compulsive ;  un- 
-ATioN.  avoidable  or  inevitable,  or  that 
-lED.  cannot  be  shunned  or  escaped ; 

-OU8.  irresistible,  resistless,  or  that 

-OU8NES8.  cannot  be  stood  up  against, 
-UDE.  supported,  or  opposed;   indis- 

-T.  pensable,    or  that  cannot   be 

set  apart  or  aside,  cannot  be  done  with- 
out ;  also  to — needful  or  requisite.  And 
thus,-!— 

Necestariet  are  things  requisite  or  re- 
quired for  particular  objects  or  purposes ; 
that  are  wanted,  or  must  be  had  or  used,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  those  purposes.     And — 

NeeettitotUf — wanting,  or  not  having  such 
necettaries  or  things  needful  or  requisite ; 
needy,  poor. 

"  I  have  one  thing  to  observe  of  them 
[the  several  kinds  of  necessity'],  tiiat  the 
idea  of  some  sort  of  firm  connection  runs 
through  them  all :  and  that  is  the  proper 
general  import  of  the  name  —  necessity. 
Connection  of  mental  or  verbal  propo- 
sitions, or  of  their  respective  parts,  makes 
up  the  idea  of  logical  necessity — connection 
of  end  and  means  noakes  up  the  idea  of 
moral  necessity.  Connection  of  causes  and 
effects  is  physical  necessity.  And  con- 
nection of  existence  and  essence  is  meta- 
physical necessity." — Waterland. 

Ft.  Nieus-aire,  -iter ;  It.  &  Sp.  -ario ;  L.  Ne- 
eeuHtritUf  -e.  Seal,  (de  Cantls,  cap.  166)  says, 
that  neeett*  is  nee  esse.  Vots.  and  others,  with 
more  probability,  derive  from  ne  and  eeuo;  ut 
proprie  neeease  ait,  quod  differri  non  potest,  {awav 
orov,  ineetsabile, — Marlin.)  that  which  cannot 
ceate,  stop,  or  be  stopped.    Un- 

NECK,  s.     The  (bending)  part  between 
-BRCHICF.    head  and  shomders. 
-LACE.  A  neck'land,  or  neck  of  land, — 

a  part  extending  from  the  main-land,  as 
the  neck  from  the  shoulders. 

Neck-verse, — ^versc  read  by  a  criminal, 
claiming  benefit  of  clergy,  to  save  his  neck, 
i.  e.  save  him  from  being  handed. 

To  break  the  neck, — to  kill,  to  destroy, 
to  gain  the  mastery ;  to  overcome  the 
greater  portion  of  the  difficulty. 

A.  8.  Hnseea,  nscca ;    D.  Nek ;   Ger.  &  8w. 

Nacke.  'Etma.  K.%.  Hnig-am;  Get.  Neig-en  ;  D. 
Nick-en,  to  bow.  to  bend,  to  incline. — See  Waeh., 
Kitian,  and  Tooke:  slso  Khxb,  Kmvcklb,  Non, 
and  KaacHiav. 

NECRO-MANCY,  s.      Ancicntiy  also 
-ANGER.  written  Negromancy  and  Ni- 

-ANT-ic,  ad,  s.  gromancy. 
-ICAL.  "Divination   (ftoyrcia)  by 

-ICALLT.  conference  with  dead  (vcKpof) 

bodies  raised." — Cot, 

Ft.  Nieromanee,  ntyronuineie,  nigromaneie ;  It. 
Negroman-ziui  Sp.  -do;  L.  Neeromaneia/  Gr. 
NcK|>ojuairr((a.  Vosi.  asserts  Neyromantia,  which 
some  call  the  hlacM  arty  (nigra  ars,)  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption from  necTotnanUa. 
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NECTAR,  s.  App.  to— Any  liquor  of 
-EAU  excessive  sweetness,  or  excessively 
-EAN.  delicious.  And  the  fruit  (Nectar- 
-ED.  ine)  so  called  from  its  pleasing 
-Eous.    taste. 

-INE.  lx.ytliare;  Fr.  Sp.  ft  L.  A'ceter ;  Gr. 
-OUS.  NcKTop.  Ambrosia,  sayr  Vom.  is  the 
name  of  the  food  of  the  gods ;  and  Nectar,  of  their 
drink.  The  etym  unsettled.— See  Voa$,  in  v.  Am- 
brosia; and  Nexrap  in  Lennep. 

NEDDER,  s.    A  name  given  to  all  the 

serpentine  class. 

Go.  Nadr;  A.  S.  Neddre,  a  serpent,  an  adder, 
(qv.);  from  A.  8.  Neolh-an,  low;  weoMer,  nether, 
or  lower. 

NEED,  s,  V,  Compulsion,  necessity ;  ez- 
-ER.  tremity. 

-FUL.  To  be  needy,  or  in  need, — ^to  be 

-FULLY.  driven,  or  compelled,  or  forced, 
-LESS.  to  a  state  of  want,  to  distress  or 

-LE88LY.     poverty;  and  hence,  cons. — 
-LESSMES8.  Need  is, — want,  poverty,  penury, 
-Y.  distress. 

-ILY.  Needs, — L  e.  need  is, 

-INE88.        *Spenser,     ^Drayton, 
-LY.  A.  8.  Naedt  Ned,  nyd  ;    D.  Nood, 

-M ENT  *        noode;  On.  Not;  Sw.Noed;  Dan. 

"WsTi^a  '         Nood.      Waeh.  derives  firom  Ger. 

IMEEDS.  Nauwen,  coarctare.     Seren.,  firom 

-LY.t  Sw.  Neid-a,    i.  e.    A.  S.  Nead-am, 

oogere,  compeUere,  adigere,  to  push,  to  drive,  to 
compel;  and  of  this  A.^.  o.  Tooke  also  cwMiden 
Njfdde  to  be  the  pMt  p.    See  NxbbIiB.    Uii> 

NEEDLE,  s,  A  small  instrument  |iiitA«d, 
-ER.  driven,  forced  inta  Also  app.  to 
-ED.*  the  magnetic  bar  (of  hardened  steel) 
attached  to  the  card  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass.— *Brookes, 

AS.  Nttdl;  D.  Naodel,  noHde;  Ger.  Nadei; 
Sw.  Nael.    The  dim.  of  Need^  (qv.) 

NEESE,  V.  -iNQ.      We  conL  say,  —  To 

sneeze,  (qv.) 

A.  S.  Niee-ant  to  neezs  or  tneese ;  D.  ft  Oer. 
Nie»-en;  Sw.  Ngio.  All,  says  Ihre. — 4  stema- 
tationis  fonte,  naeo.    A.  8.  Naee. 

NEF,  of  a  Church,     See  Natb. 

NE-FANDOUS,*  ad.    Too  impious,  too 

wicked,  to  be  told. — *Green. 

L.  Ne-fandum,  that  ought  not  to  be  spoken, 
(fari.) 

NE-FARIOUS,  ad,  -ly.  Cons.— Ex- 
tremely or  excessively  wicked ;  iniamous. 

L.  Nefaritu,  (fh>m  ncy  and  /orl.)  not  to  be 
spoken ;  too  bad  to  be  spoken  or  told. 

NEGATION,  s.  J^ff^ofion,— A  denial  or 
-IVE,  s.  ad,  V,  refusal ;  a  saying  or  declaring 
-ively.  that  a  thing  shaU  not  be,  ia 

not,  or  has  not  been. 

**  We  haue  negeUive  names,  which  stand 
not  directly  for  positive  ideas,  but  for  their 
absence,  such  as  tnsipU,  silence,  nlQdlf  fte., 
which  words  denote  positive  ideas ;  e.  g. 
taste,  sound,  being,  with  a  signification  of 
their  absence." — Locke. 

"  Negation  is  the  absence  of  that  which 
does  not  naturally  belong  to  the  thii^  ire 
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are  speaking  of,  or  which  has  no  right, 

obligation,  or  necessity,  to  be  present  with 

it ;  as  when  we  say,  a  stone  is  inanimate,  or 

blind,  or  deaf,  that  is,  has  no  lii]^,  nor  sight, 

nor  hearing ;  or  when  we  say,  a  carpenter 

or  a  fisherman  is  unlearned,  these  are  mere 

negations,** —  Watts, 

Ft.  Nipa-tUm,  -tift  It.  -miont,  'tiva ;  Sp.  'dont 
•iiva;  L.  NegaHo,  nrom  negate^  (w'-yo*  4-  ne-ago^ 
— Foss.)  to  say  no  or  not;  to  deny,  to  reAue. 
Ab-  De- 

NECrLECT,  9.  s.  Cons.  To  disregard,  to 
-BR.  disesteem;  to  slight,  not  to  heed 

-FUL.  or  care  for ;  to  pass  by  inatten- 

-INGLY.       tively,  to  omit. 
-ION.*         A.  negligent  person, — one  who 
-ivE.t  neglects,  disregards,  disesteems, 

-rvELY.t  s%hts,  heeds  or  cares  not  for, 
-Lio-ENT.  passes  inattentively,  omits.  And 
•«£NTLT.  the  ad,  —  regardless,  heedless, 
-ENCE.        careless,  inattentiye. 

*Shak.    ^Bp,HaU.    XDamek 
Fr.  Nigliger;  L.  Kegligere,  (1.  e.  nee,  and  Ugere^) 
not  to  take  or  gather,  not  to  choose.     Fr.  Nig- 
ligtn-^;  It.  -za;  8p.  -cia ;  L.  Nrgligeniia. 

NEG-OTIATE,  v.  To  be  employed, 
-ATiON.  occupied,  busy ;  to  manage  or 
-ATOR.  conduct  business,  to  traffic ;  to 
-AMT,  s,  manage  or  conduct  a  treaty ;  to 
-osiTY.     treat 

Fr.  Nigo-tUr ;  It.  -zibre  ;  Sp.  -eiar;  L.  Nfgotiari^ 
ftom  neg^ttum^  i.  e.  nte  otium.  Vou.  tblnka,— 
otium  from  gome  word  which,  like  Gr.  OioCfev, 
signified  alone,  sole. 

NEGRO,  8.    A  black  man. 

Fr.  Negr-€ ;  It  ft  Sp.  -o ;  I*.  Niger.  Be-  De- 
nigrate. 

NEGUS,  «.  "The  mixture  now  called 
negus  was  invented  in  Queen  Anne's  time 
by  Colonel  Negus,*' — Malone. 

NEIF,  s.  The  hand  with  the  fingers  con- 
tracted into  the  palm. 

8c.  Ifeiv«f  neif:  Sw.  Knafve^  pugnus.  In  Isl. 
Kno:  and  Ihre  thinks  it  may  have  the  same 
origin  as  Knee,  (i.  e.  A.  S.  Unig-an,  t«  bend,)  and 
hence  its  Rpplication,  from  the  bending  of  the 
Joints  of  the  nngers. 

NEIFE,  *.  "  The  children  of  villeins  were 
also  in  the  same  state  of  bondage  with  their 
parents ;  whence  they  were  called  in  Latin 
Nativi,  which  gave  rise  to  the  female  ap- 
pellation of  a  villein,  who  was  called  a 
neife,** — Blackstone. 

NEIGH,  V,  s.  -iNo.    To  utter  the  cry  of 

the  horse.     See  Nao. 

A.  S.  Rneg-an  ;  D.  Neytn  ;  Sw.  Gnaga.  These 
(as  well  as  L.  frinnff*,  with  Fr.  &  It.  derivatives) 
8k.  and  Lye  believe— a  sono  Acta. 

NEIGH-BOUR,  v.  s.     To  be,  dwell,  or 
-HOOD.         abide,  near  or  nigh ;   close  to, 
-LTf  ad.  av.  or  at  small  distance  from  ;  to 
E^.*  border  up(m   or  adjoin  to,  to 

connect  closely  with. 
Neighbourly t  —  having  qualities  conve- 
nient to,  becoming,  or  suiting,  a  neighbour  ; 
or  those  who  live  near  each  other ;  friendly, 
social,  kind.— *Bf6/«,  1549. 
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B.  Ndhhuer ;  Ger.  Nackrlur  ;  Dan.  Nahoef  A.  8. 
Ifeakgeburef  neehebura,  neghebur^  nehbvr.  From 
A.  S.  Neaht  near,  and  ge-burtt  a  coontrjrman.  See 
Boon.    Un- 

NEITHER,  av.  eo.    Not  either. 

A. 8.  Nathert  nouther:  firom  ne,  not,  and  eitker. 

NEMOROUS,*ad     Woody.— •JBw/yn. 
L.  Nemorotu*t  fbom  nemiw,  a  wood,  a  grove. 

NEMPNE,*  s,  i.  e.  Name,  (qv,}^* Chaucer. 
Be- 

NEO-LOG  Y,  s,  -iCAL.  A  new  word.  Coin- 
ing, introducing,  using  new  words. 

Or.  Neov,  new,  and  Xa7-i>c,  a  word.   Fr.  NMogie. 

NEO-MENY,'  *.    The  new  moon. 
""WicUf. 

Fr.  Niomtnie.  NeomenUi,  used  by  the  Latin 
ftthers.    Gr.  Nea  iinvi\, 

NEO-PHYTE,  s.  One  newly  implanted, 
sc.  in  the  church;  and  cons,  newly  con- 
verted to  the  christian  faith ;    one  newly 

initiated,  newly  introduced  or  employed. 

Ft.  Niopkgte  {  li,  Neifito ;  Sp,  Neopkgto;  L. 
Neopkytu$ ;  Gr.  Nflo^irror,  (veov,  new,  and  ^wrovf 
ttom  ^»-«ir,  to  bear.) 

NEOTERIC,  ad.  -al.  New,  novel,  mo- 
dem ;  of  the  present  time,  or  time  not  long 

past 

Gr.  N««»T6pM0T ;  from  vtttrepos,  comp.  of  veor, 
new. 

NEPHEW,  s.    In  our  old  writers  app.  to 

— Grandsons ;  issue  or  descendents,  gen. ; 

now  restricted  to  the  sons  of  a  brother  or 

sister. 

A.  S.  Nef,  tuuv;  Fr.  Ntpveu^  newu;  It  Nipdte; 
Sp.  Nieto :  all,  says  Sk.  Arom  L.  Nepot.  Jan.  de- 
rives ftom  GrT.  Nit-ir<ot,  ti^aiw,  one  who  cannot 
speak^ 

NEPHRITIC,  ad,  -al.  Perteining  to 
the  gravel  or  stone. 

Vr.NiphriHque;  It.  Ne-frltico;  Sp.  -phritieo; 
L.  Nefikritieua ;  Gr.  Nc^piriKor,  from  vc^pirir,  a 
disease  in  the  reins,  (vc^poi)  e.  g.  the  gravel  or 
stone. 

NEPOTISM,  s,     App.  in  Addisoif  as  in 

French,  to  the  corrupt  promotion  of  nephews 

by  the  reigning  pope. 
Ft.  NSpotisme,  from  L.  Nepos. 

NERVE,  V,  s.  To  nerve, — to  strengthen, 
-LESS.  to  invigorate  ;  to  empower ;  to 

-ous.  give  strength  or  vigour,  might, 

-ousLY.       mrce,  or  power. 
-OU8NE88.    Nerve  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
-Y.  sinew. 

Nervous,  or  Nervy, — ^well  strung,  strong, 
vigorous,  powerful; — also  sensitive  in  the 
nerves,  sc  to  excess,  and,  cons,  weak,  de- 
bilitated, diseased  in  them. 

Fr.  Nerf ;  It  Nirvo  ;  Sp.  Nervio ;  L.  Nervua  ; 
Gr.  T««vpoy,  a  string,  that  which  stringeth  or 
strengtheneth.    £-  Ke-  Un- 

NESCIENCE,  s.     Ignorance;   want  of 

knowledge  or  science. 

From  L.  Netciena,  p.  p.  of  Ife$eirs,  not  to  know, 
to  be  ignorant. 
NESH,*  ad.  Soft, tender,  delicate,  {nice,  qv.) 
*  Chaucer,  Gower,  Fabyan,    Still  common 

in  various  parts  of  England. 

A.8.  Jf*JC,  *»•«,  rooms,  from  ahnucian,  hneae- 
ian,  emolUre,  to  soften. 
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KESSy  term,  A.  S.  Nes,  netttt  nytt  nyue. 
The  same  word  as  Ness,  a  promontory  (qv.) ; 
perhaps  from  the  r.  Nes-an,  neos-oHf  visere ; 
meaning — any  thing  seenf  evident,  con- 
spicuous ;  and  hence,  prominent,  projecting. 
Wallis  observes — '*  Ex  ecneretis  a^jectivis, 
fiunt  substantiva  abstratta,  addita  termina- 
tione  ness, — as  irAite,  whiteness,**  It  corre- 
sponds, he  adds,  to  the  Ger.  Heyt ;  Enff. 
Head  or  Hood,  (See  Hood.)  Wilklns  adds 
this  term,  ness,  to  better,  and  worse, — 
hettemess,  worseness.  Ness  denotes  the 
prominent  or  distinguishing,  or  character- 
istic quali^,  or  gen.  the  quality ;  as  white^ 
neu,  goodness, — the  quality  of  being  white 
or  good.  Discretion  is  the  only  guide  in 
the  construction  of  such  words.  Many 
have  recently  been  introduced,  and  are  now 
current  both  in  speech  and  writing,  which 
will  undoubtedly  stand  the  test  of  time : — 
others  will  not. 

NESS,  s,  A  promontory  or  cape,  a  nesse, 
nose,  or  point  of  land,  lying  or  shootinff  out 
into  the  sea. — Som.  See  Nose  ;  and  Ness, 
ante,     A.  S.  Nmse,  ness, 

NEST,  s.  V,  A  nest,-^\he  haunt,  the  abode, 
-LE,  V,  the  residence,  place  of  rest ; 

-LINO,  ad,  app.  esp.  to  the  bed  of  birds, 
in  which  they  breed ;  a  snug,  well-pro- 
tected abode. 

To  nestle,  v, — to  go  to ;  to  frequent ;  to 
abide,  to  reside;  to  form  an  abiding  or 
resting  place ;  to  nourish  or  protect,  as  a 
bird  her  young ;  to  lie  warmly  and  securely, 
as  birds  in  a  nest, 

A.  S.  D.  ft  Ger.  Nest ;  8w.  Nmt ;  A.  8.  NiHtan ; 
D.  Sc  Ger.  Nttten^  nisten,  neatelen^  to  build  or 
make  a  n*»t;  whence  happilj  our  Nettle^  and 
Neatting,  for  a  busy  beitirring,  as  a  bird  in  making 
or  building  her  rm/.— 5 om.  Took*  considers  Ntsi 
to  be  the  pa*t  p.  of  A.  8.  Nuan^  nsos-ian,  to  Tlslt, 
to  vliit  fluently,  to  haunt. 

NET.    See  Neat. 

NET,  V,  s.  -TT.  To  connect  or  fiuten  to- 
gether (threads  or  strings  crosswise,  at 
regular  distances.) 

Net-work, — work  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tended net. 

A.  8.  ft  Dan.  Iftt;  D.  NeU,  n*Hs ;  Gtt.Ketxe. 
Some  (Woch.)  derive  fi-om  Netsn,  to  sew,  to  con- 
nect; because  a  nsl  is  optu  itxlmm.  Tooke,^ 
from  CnjfttaUf  to  knU,  (qv.)  iiecl-ere,  alligare.  Be- 

NETHER,  ad.    Lower,  inferior. 

-MORE.  ^,  g^  Neolher ;  D.  Nader  ;  Ger.  Niier  ; 
-MOST.  Sw.  Nadre;  Dan.  Ntdrig;  Go  Nodr. 
R.  of  Gloucester,  (p.  217,)  uses  the  9.  Anethsr,  to 
lower,  to  east  down,  or  deject.    Be- 

NETTLE,  0.  s,  -ER.    A  nettle,'-K  plant 

To  netUe, — met  to  sting,  to  inflame,  to 

irritate,  to  vex,  to  provoke. 

A.  8.  NeU,  metti;  D.  Netel;  Qer.Netsel,'  8w. 
Nauia,  mtttlu;  Dan.  Nalde;  perhaps  of  the  same 
origin  as  ntedU^  and  meaning  that  which  pricketh, 
that  which  stingeth. 

NEVEN,*  V,  To  name.  Sk.  and  the 
Olossazy  to  G.  Douglas  agree;  —  only  a 
different  way  of  speaking  and  writing  Name, 
(in  Dan.  Navn-er.) — *Chaucer, 
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NEVER,  mr.      Not  eifer,  not  at  all  or  at 
-THB-LATER.    any  time. 
-TBE-LB8&       Not  ever  the  later,   or  the 
less, — not  at  all  the  lesa. 
Never  is  much  used  prefl 
A.  8.  Nafre,  i.  e.  its,  not,  and  tsfre,  unqnan, 
semper,  toer.    See  NATXS&asa. 

NEURO-PAST,*  #.  A  puppet  or  doU, 
put  in  motion  by  drawing  strings  or  wires ; 
as  if  sinews, — *H.  More. 

Gr.  Yitvpovwac-rov ;  L.  Nsurospusion,  (vevpa*.  a 
nerve,  and  nra-tiv,  to  draw ;)  to  this  piece  of  me- 
chanism Horace  refers,  (Serm.  11.  viL  82.) 

NEUTER,  ad,  «.  Not  eitiier  one  or 
-TA-AL,adL«.  other;  "taking  neither  part, 
-ALirr.  helping  neither  side."  —  CiU, 
-ALiZE,  IT.      Indifferent,  inactive,  inert 

Fr.NsuF-lrti  It.  Sc  8p.  -tro;  L.  NnUsr;  L  e.  me, 
not,  and  utsr,  either. 

NEW,  v.*  ad,  a».  The  r. — ^to  do  or  make 
-ISH.  flow,  at  the  present  time,  instant 
-LT.  moment — afresh.  The  ad, — Done 
-MESS,     or  made  wnio ;  caused  to  be,  pro- 

News.  duced  or  affected  now,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  instant  moment, — opposed 
to  old;    modem, — opposed  to  ancient,  or 

antiquated  ;  fresh,  recent 

Our  old  writers  used  Newelty,  as  we  use 
Novelty,  (qv.) ;  and  Spenser — NewelL 

*  Chaucer.  Gower. 

A.  8.  Nseto-ian^  nov-aie,  renov-are ;  Go.  Niifja  ; 
A.  8.  Neowt  miw,  niow;  D.  Nieum^  ««,  iieiw;  Ger. 
New  ;  8w.  Ny  ;  FT.  Neuff  It.  Ndvo  ;  8p.  JTiwvo  ; 
L.  N<»nt$  f  Gr.  Ncor-  wach.  thinks  they  may  be 
referred  to  Ger.  Nu,  Eng.  Now ;— qmd  enim  eat 
novum,  nisi  nunc  Ikctum,  vel  nuper  ortom.  And 
Voss.  suggests  that  the  Gr.  Ncor  was  from  Heb. 
J^o,  {now.)    En-  Re- 

NEW-FANGLE,  r.' flAt   See  New,  and 

-NE88.t     FaNGLE. 

-Y.S         New-fangled  is  in  most  common 
use. 

*  Milton.  ^Chaucer,  tAscham,  iSirT,More» 

NEWT,  s,  Jun.  supposes  to  be  corrupted 
from  an  evet ;  a  nevet,  a  newt.     See  Eft. 

NEXT,  ad.   -lt.      Nearest  or  nighest, — 

without  reference  either  to  succession  or 

precedence. 

Ger.  Nsehtt;  8w.  k  Dan.  NmU;  A.  8.  Keukf-^ 
ett,  neaygi,  nsmt,  the  superlative  otNeaA,  waai^ 

NIAS,  s.  Used  met  as  tiie  Fr.  Niau:  "  A 
youngling,  a  novice :  a  simple,  wiUess,  mi- 
experienced  gull." — Cot,     See  Eyasl 

NIB,  s,  V,  Nib,  or  Neb,  is  nip,  (qv.)  by  the 
-BLE,  V,  s.  change  of  p  into  ft;  and  Nibble^ 
-BLER.  the  dim.,  to  nip  gently  or 
slightiy,  so  as  not  to  hold  fast ;  to  bite  by 
small  iitps ;  to  bite  at  timorously  or  cau- 
tiously. 

To  nib,  sc  a  pen,  is  to  mp  off  the  point ; 

cut  it  off  • 

8w.  Ntebb ;  Dan.  Nab  ;  D.  fr  A.  8.  NsUe,  the 
bill,  beak,  or  ittt  of  a  bird.— ^om. 

NICE,  ad.  Nice  is  more  various  and  ex- 
-LY.  tensive  in  its  application  than  Nesk  s 
-NESS,  though  they  are  the  same  word 
-TY.      diff.  written  and  spoken. 
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Soft,  tender,  delicate;  delicately  lensi- 
tive,  fastidious,  scrapalovM;  curiously 
exact  or  refined ;  tender  to  excess ;  effemi- 
nate; weak,  simple;  silly,  foolish.  See 
Nesh.     Over- 

NICHE,  t.  '*  A  hollow  seat,  or  standing 
for  a  fltatne  or  image,  made  (i.  e.  cut)  into 
a  walL"— CM. 

It.  Nicdkiat  Fr.  ^JcA«.  Flrobably  a  nick,  or 
nook,  (qr.)  from  the  r.  Nick,  to  cut  into;  and 
uiually  app.  ai  Cot.  explains. 

KICK,  e.  #.  -ER.  To  cut  into ;  to  cut  a 
notch  or  hollow  into,  sc  into  one  thinff  to 
suit  the  reception  of  another ;  to  make  a 
suitable  or  convenient  incision ;  to  nick  or 
do  any  thing  in  the  tnekf  L  e.  at  a  fitting 
time,  suitably,  conyeniently,  opportunely, 
seasonably;  at  the  right  moment,  at  a 
lucky  moment 

To  niek  is,  also, — ^to  cut  a  notch  in  a  tally, 
by  way  of  reckoning  or  keeping  account ; 
and  thus,  out  of  all  mek,  is  out  of  reckon- 
ing ;  and  to  mcJt,  is  to  cheat,  (by  cutting  a 
notdi  fraudulently,)  to  impose  upon,  to  play 
a  trick  of  delusion  or  mockery :  and  hence, 
perhaps.  To  iiicA-fMiMe,  (qT.) 

Jnn.  refers  to  D.  Kicken,  nietare  ocuUs ;  and 
8k.  to  the  Ger.  Nick,  a  nod.  The  word  is  used  in 
Eng.  as  equivalent  to  the  L.  Incidere,  to  cut  into. 

NICK,  (Old.)  i.     "  Nicka  was  the  Gothic 

demon,  who  inhabited  the  element  of  the 

water,  and  who  strangled  persons  that  were 

drowning,"  (Warton,  Hist  of  Eng.  Poetry, 

Diss.  I ; )  and  from  him  the  name  has  been 

transferred,  with  the  epithet  **  old,"  to  the 

doTil  of  the  christian  theolooy.     Butler 

gives  Machiavel  the  credit  of  conferring 

the  cognomen. 

In  Dutch,  says  Waeh.  Nicker  is  the  devil ;  and 
fbe  name  seems  derived  tkma  A.  S.  Nmc-nn,  to 
slay;  for  the  devil  was  a  manslayer  from  the 
beginning. 

NICK-NAME,  9.  «.  To  impose  a  name 
in  mockery  or  jest ;  from  some  real  or  im- 
puted characteristic,  or  some  act  of  the 
party. 

Jan.  imagines, — ^frtmi  nom  dc  niqut,  an  expres- 
sion borrowed  from  the  Italians,  who  use  not  only 
iniqmo,  but  niquo.    But  see  Nick. 

NICOTIAN,  t,  ad.  **  Tobacco ;  first  sent 
into  France  by  Nieot  (the  maker  of  the 
great  French  Dictionary)  in  the  year  1560, 
when  he  was  Embassador  Leiger  in  For- 
tumil."— Cor. 
rt.  Nieo-Hame ;  It  •4imnai  8p.  •c<a«a. 

NICTATE,  e.    To  wink,  to  more  the  eye- 

-ATION.       lid  quickly  up  and  down. 

•ITATB,  e.  iMNietarc,  to  wink.  Voss.— from 
tte  ancient  Ninerc,  still  remaining  In  the  com- 
poond  Con-nhcre. 

NIDI-FICATION,#.NiDULATioN.*  The 

making  or  building  of  a  nest — ^ Brown, 

L.  Nid^alio,  from  nidijtcart,  1.  e.  Nidtm  fa- 
cert,  to  make,  to  build  a  nest  Or.  ittot'oti  vtor- 
rot,  from  Mor,  young. 
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NIDIN6,  «.  NiDOET.  A  low,  base,  worth- 
less fellow. 

AS.  Nilkingi  Sw.  Niding.  In  FT.  Ntgaud, 
nigeur,  are  explained  by  Cot.  a  nidjfet,  a  fop,  an 
idiot ;  the  v.  Niper,  to  play  the  nidatt  at  fop,  to 
trifle,  from  the  L.  Nmtfari.—Mcn.  Spel.  and  8k. 
have  also  Niderting,  otNidering,  which  the  fimner 
woold  derive  from  Anglo-Norman  Nid.  a  ne»t, 
and  Una,  a  chicken ;  qd.  a  chicken  that  dare  not 
leave  his  nest.    The  latter  from  Nefker,  lower. 

NIDOUR,*  ad.  Cot  calls  Fr.  Nideur,— 
-OR08E.t  "the  stench  or  fulsome  savour 
-■OROus.t^  of  things  broiled  or  burnt,"  and 
in  Eng.  it  is  applied  to  the  scent  of  meats 
dressed  or  dressing. 

*Bo.  Taylor.     ^ArhuthnoL     I  Bacon. 

L.  Nid-cr;    Pr.  -«ir,  -orcuK.     The  L.  Nid»r, 

{>Toper1y,  says  Yost,  is  the  smell  or  odour  of  escu- 
enu,  and  sometimes  of  other  things;   perhaps 
fh>m  the  6r.  Kmvu. 

NIECE,  «.  Now  app.  to— the  daughter 
of  a  broUier  or  sister. 

Fr.  Nikcc,  and  nicpee;  It  Nezxa;  in  A.  S.  NifU 
which  bears  a  manifest  resemblance  to  Nefn,  a 
nephew ;  in  D.  Nicktc  is  cognata,  neptis ;  in  Ger. 
Nifi,  nichte,  and  in  Go.  Nithpis,  la  cosnatus, 
akin:  and  it  is  pmbable  that  the  word  ha*  an 
origin  In  some  term  signlMng  cen.  {nigkm^v, 
M«ffr«#M,)  proximity,  near  relationship.  'I'lie  ety- 
mologists, in  general,  refer  it  to  the  L.  Neptit. 

NIFLE,*  ».  "  Unless  I  am  deceived  (Sk.), 
from  the  Fr.  Nei^,  new ;  qd.  Neufies,  news." 
lyrw.  explains  it, — trifiet. — *Chaueir. 

N I6G ARD,  ad.  t.  v.*  Niggard  means,— 
-LT,  ad.  av.  Niatf  or  of  a  tiorroiff,  close, 
-LiNESSt  confined  disposition  ;  parsi- 

-NES8.  moniotts,  sparing,  covetous, 

-iZE,t  t,  avaricious. 

-iSB.t  Orose  says,  that  in  the  North, 

-OV8.I  niggards  are  iron  cheeks  to 

-8HIP.I  a  grate;    probably  becaase 

-T.f  they  narrow  or  contract  the 

-oisB,**  ad.    space  for  fuel. 

*Shak.  ^Spenser.  Drayton,  iBaret. 
f5Sr  T.  More.  tSir  T.  Elyot.  £.  HalL 
^Chaucer.     **UdaL  Surrey. 

8k.  and  Jan.  surest— &  ntgande,  or  perhaps, 
adds  the  latter,  from  nigh,  or  ntar,'  he  looketh 
very  nigh,  or,  he  Is  a  near  man,  being  common 
expressions,  app.  to  one  who  is  stingy,  and  too 
anxious  about  money.    Un- 

NIGH,  ad.  av.  v.     To  nigh, — to  approach 

-LT.       or  come  close ;  to  be  or  come  close 

-MESS,   to,  to  approximate ;  to  border  upon, 

to  toucn. 
Go.  Nekwa;  A.  8.  J^M,  nek,  neah.    See  Nbae. 
There  Is  idso  Go.  and  A.  8.  v.  Nektontn,  to  ap- 
proach, to  come  close  to. 

NIGHT, «.  The  time  when  the  sun,  or 
-En.  the  light  of  the  sun  goes,  and 

-LT,  ad,  av.  is  gone  down.    Lit.  and  met — 
-ISH.*  danmess,  gloom,  ignorance. 

Night  is  much  used  pref. — *Turberville. 
Go.  NakU ;  A.  8.  Niki  ;  Ger.  fr  D.  Nnekt ;  8w. 
Nattf  Dan.  Ifal.  Wach.  assents  to  the  etym.  of 
Claubergius,  who  derives  Ger.  Nackt  flrom  Ger.  v. 
Neigen,  Inclinare,  declinare.  In  Go.  ffneiwan ; 
A.  8.  Hnia^n.  Dags  dugann  kneiwan  }—\)\k% 
oceperat  declinare  (Luc.  Ix.  IS);— "And  the  day 
Ugan  to  bowe  doun.**  (Wiclif.)  The  Gr.  Nip(  is 
derived  (hnmediately)  nrom  vcv-«iv,  inclinare,  to 
bend  or  bow  down,  (Mail.):  and  the  Gr.  Is  prO' 
bably  from  the  Go.    8ee  Nos.    Be- Over- 
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NIGHTER-TALE,  s.  Nighter-ieal,^ 
the  nocturnal  {deal  or)  portion  of  the  natural 
day. — Sk, 

NIGHTIN-GALE,  «.  A  bird  so  called, 
because  he  iinga  at  n^lU. 

**  To  matens  went  th«  lusty  nigktingaltt 
Within  a  temple  ihapen  hauthorn  wise, 
He  might  not  sleepe  in  all  the  nighiertale. 
But  Domime  labia  gan  he  cry  and  gale." — Ckaueer. 
A  S  Nirht-^U  ;   D.  Naeht-pael  ;    Ger.  Kaeht- 

igalt  (from  Nicbt,  the  night,  and  yaAm,  to  gale,  to 

sing;)  Dan.  Natiergal. 

NIGHT.MARE,  a,  *'  Mara,  from  whence 
our  Night-mare  is  derived,  was,  in  the  Runic 
Theology,  a  spirit  or  spectre  of  the  night, 
which  seized  men  in  their  sleep,  and  sud- 
denly deprived  them  of  speech  and  motion." 
-^  War  ton. 

"D.  Naeht-merrie ;  Gtx.  Noikhaar.  InSw.JTara 
is, — Incubus ;  in  Ger.  Mare^  parca ;  bat  Sk.  thinks 
that  mare  in  Nigki  mare  is, — Equa  qiue  nobis 
accubatf  vel  porticis  incubat.  Warton  gives  the 
true  origin  of  our  word ;  though  it  does  not  appear 
why  "  the  spirit  or  spectre  of  the  night  *'  was  in 
Runic  theology  called  Mara,  The  meaning, 
ascribed  by  all,  is  an  oppressive  weight  or  burden, 
and  may  be  formed  of  the  A.  S.  Mn,  and  er.  See 
More,  and  Ea,  term.;  and  see  Incubus. 

NIGHT-SPELL.,'  *.  i.  e.  The  night- 
chann. — Tyrw.     *  Chaucer. 

NIHILITY,    «.       "NuUity,    the    being 
nothing,  or  of  no  value." — Cot. 
L.  IfOk-ilum,  -it:  Fr.  -iliii,    An-nihilate. 

NILL,*  V.  Nile.     To  will  not,  to  be  un- 
willing ;  to  dissent,  to  deny,  to  refuse. 
*fViclif.     Chaucer.     Gowerf  S^c. 
A.  8.  liittant  nolle,  or  non  vetle ;  compounded 
of  Not  not,  and  vitl-^mt  to  will. 

NIM,*  V.  -MER.     To  take,  to  take  away,  to 
deprive,  to  rob,  to  steal,  to  filch.     It  is  still 
a  common  word  among  thieves. 
*  Chaucer.     Gower^  ^c. 
Go.  &  A.  8.  Niman  ;  D.  &  Ger.  Nemen^  to  take, 
to  take  away.    See  Nun,  and  Numskull. 

NIMBLE,  ad.      Active,  agile,  quick  in 

-Y.         motion  or  action  ;    quick,  speedy, 

-NESS,    alert. — *Spetuer. 

-ESS.*  JgiliM,  (8k.)— *'One  who  can  do  any 
thing  quickly  and  easily ;  from  the  v.  To  ntJii," 
(qv.):  and  Jun  notices  that  J^iim-o/  is  capox,  able 
to  take  or  receive. 

NIN-COMPOOP,  *.  i.  e.  A  Non-compo,  or 
one  who  is  non  compos  (sc  mentis)  ;  not 
strong  in  mind,  insane;  an  idiot,  a  sim- 
pleton. 

NINE, «.   Ninct — one  less  than  the  number 
Ninth.  of  fingers  to  the  two  hands ; 

NiNE-TEEN.  t.  e.  than  ten. 
-TT.  Nine-teen f — nine  and  ten, 

Nine'ty,—nine  times  ten. 
Go.  Niun;  A. 8.  Nigan^  -en,  -on;  D.  l^eghen; 
Ger  Ifeun  ;  8w.  Nio  ;  Dan.  Ni.  In  Or.  Ewca ; 
L.  Novem  ;  Fr  Neuf;  It.  Ndre ;  Sp.  NewM  Bee- 
man  thinks  No9em  Is  from  Novue,  qd.  Novietimue, 
the  last  (sc.)  of  the  numerals.  Voss.  dissents. 
Martin,  agrees  with  Becman  as  to  the  L. ;  and 
with  regard  to  Ger.  he  observes,— "J\rHjH«n  est  i n- 
elinare.  et  Inde  numeriu  iUe  inelinattu  dici  queat." 
This  Wach.  thinks  not  improbable ;  but  what  does 
numenu  inelinattie  mean  f 
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NINNT,  t.  -HAMiTER.     A  stUy,  simple 
fellow,  a  simpleton. 

8p.  J^teao,  influu;  It.  NemeU,  or  Mseio,  a  fiMl, 
an  idiot,  a  natural,  a  dolt;  one  that  knows 
nothing,  ignorsnt. — Florio.    See  ZaiiT. 

NIP,  If.  «•  To  pinch  or  press  off  sharply ; 
-PES.  to  pinch  (sc.  with  the  teeth)  ; 
-PiNGLT.  and  cons. — ^to  bite ;  to  pinch  off 
-PLE.  (sc.  the  germ  or  bud) ;  and  hence, 
— to  blight,  to  perish.  Met — to  bite,  to 
pinch,  to  hurt,  to  ii^ive  (sc.  by  censure, 
rebuke,  or    sarcasm)  ;    to  reprehend,    to 

satirise. 

D.  Niipen,  kniipen  ;  Ger.  Kmeipen.  knetftm  .- 
Sw.  NypOf  niwpa;  Dan.  Napprr,  coniprimeie.  cun- 
stringere.  Jun.  (in  Gloss.  Go  p  116,)  observes — 
that  Go.  Oa^ipnands,  contristatus,  srema  to 
belong  to  some  old  «.  corresponding  with  D  NitM- 
em,  or  £ng.  Nip ;  and  in  A.  S  the  dim.  NypfU.  m 
nipple^  shows  the  word  to  have  existed  in  that 
language  also.    Over- 

NIS,*  V.  L  e.  Ne  m,  or  is  not 
*Chaucer.     Spenser. 

NIST,*  V.  i.  e.  Ne  wist,  or  witi  not,  knew 
not — *  Chaucer,     Gower. 

NIT,  s.  -TY.     An  insect 

A.  8.  Hnitm ;  D.  Neie ;  Ger.  Nitse  ;  Sw.  Guet ; 
Dan.  Gnid.  In  Exodus,  (viil.  IfiJ  the  .a.S. 
is  Qualtast  {gnat*) ;  L.  version  Ci-ipke* ;  our  v«-r- 
sion,  Lice.  See  Gmat.  Sk  would  derive  ft  out 
Gr.  Nftf-o'ctK,  to  prick,  to  penetrate. 

NITENCY,**.  Endeavour,  effort— '^oy^. 
L.  NitenSt  tnm  Ifiti,  to  strive,  to  endeavour. 
In-  Re- 

NITID,*  ad.  Clean,  clear,  bright—'Boi^/r. 
It.  &  Sp.  Nilido  ;  L.  Nitidus.    See  Nxat. 

NITRE,  s.  Cot  describes  it  as— A  salt- 
-ous.  resembling  substance,  of  colour  Ugbt- 
-Y.       ruddy  or  white,  and  lull  of  holes  hke 

a  sponge. 
Fr.  Nitr-e;  It.  -o;  L.  Nilrum;  Gr.  Ntrpov. 

NIVEOUS,'  ad.     Snowy.— 'Broww. 
L.  NiveuSf  from  Nix,  nivis,  snow. 

NIZZY.     See  Zant. 

NO,  ad.  av.     No,  the  av.  is  used  to  express — 

Nor.   Negation  or  denial,  refusal,  rejection ; 

Not.    aversion,  unwillingness. 

No,  the  ad.  to  express  —  the  absence, 

negation  or  privation  of  any  thing. 

^or ,--~Sk.  compounds  of  Ne,  and  or.    Ne 

and  ^0  are  used  alone  equivalent  to  Nor. 

Not,  (also  written  Nouht,  Nogt,  Nat,)  may 

be  a  corruption  of  Nought,  ( qv. ) 

No  is  usually  written  in  composition  with 

bodif,  thing,  where,  wise,  in  old  writers  with 

more,  as  nomore,  &c.  &c. 

A.  8.  Na !  D.  Neen  ;  Ger.  Kein  ;  Dan.  Kei. 
Tooke  ohserves,— that  Dan.  N9dig,  Sw.  NoeMg, 
and  D.  Noode,  node,  no,  mean, — avena,  unwilling. 

NOBLE,  ad,  s.  v.  Renowned,  famoua  ; 
-BLE88.  illustrious,     splendid  ;     ex- 

-BLEMBsa.        tolled,  exalted,  raised,  efte* 
-ELY.  vated ;  grand  or  aggrandiEcd ; 

-BiLiTY.  dignified,  glorious,  magnifi* 

-BLEMAN.        cent      See    To    Ennoble, 
-BiLiTATB,tr.*  which  is  now  used  instead 
-BiLiTATiON.t  of  Surrey  and  Chaucer's  «^ 
To  noble. 
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Noble,  the  coin, — ao  called,  from  tlie 
purity  and  excellency  of  the  gold  of  which 
it  was  coined  :  ex  auro  nobiUttimo,  undo 
nodi/w  Tocatus. —  Vast,  de  Vitiis,  lib.  iii 
c.  l2.^*HoHmhetL     ^H.  More. 

Fr.  fr  Sp.  Noile  ;  It  NdHU  ;  L.  NobUi*  ;  to 
called — k  nowUni*  claritate,  from  the  lastn  or 
brightness  of  the  $uim«.    £n-  In-  (Ig-)  Un- 

NOCENT,  ad.  t.  Doing  hurt  or  harm, 
-cuMBNT.*  mischief  or  injury;  hurtful, 
-ciVB.t  harmful,  mischievous,  ii\jurious. 
*Baie.  t/Vw. 
It  NoeiMi* ;  L.  Nocetu^  from  Noe^re,  to  hnrt 
or  harm ;  klfeee,  ut  propria  tit  Mc-are,  vel  quul, 
nee-€ur«, — Fois,  (A.8.  Cnuc-iatit  polsare,  tundere.) 
In-Docent.  In-nocuoas. 

NOCK,  V.  s.    To  nick  or  notch,  to  make  an 
incision,  or  cut  into:   to  place  (sc)  the 
shaft  or  arrow  upon  the  notch.     See  Nook. 
Anus  dicitur  nock,  quasi  incisura. — SSc. 

NOCT-AMBVLO,*  «.  One  who  walks 
{ambukU)  in  the  niffht  (nocte) ;  and  cons. 
— a  sleep-walker. —  Arbuthnot. 

NOCTILUCOUS,* ad.  -CBNT.     Shining 
by  night. — ^Pennant. 
L.  Nc»,  the  night,  and  luceref  to  shine. 

NOCTI-VAGATION,*  t.     Wandering 
by  night.— *  A.  Wood. 
L.  No*,  the  night,  and  w^rl,  to  wander. 

NOCTURN,  ad.  ».     Nightly,'-'\iy,  or  in 
-UKMAL,  ad.  9.  the  night,  or  nt^AZ-time. 
-UARY.  Noctuary,  —  an    account  of 

what  passes  in  the  night. 
Noctums, — any  tning  done  at  night; 
prayers  at  night.      That  monastic  watch 
contained  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
three  a.  u.     Officium  hors  noctunue. 

Fr.  Noetwrm;  It  NoUitno  ,•  L.  NoeturntUy 
from  NotCt  Che  nJght,  and  this  from  N<»-«(i',  imeli" 
mare,  dtcUnare,  to  bend  or  bow  down,  to  go  down. 
See  Night.    Fer-noctatlon. 

NOD,  9.  «.  To  bend  down,  to  incline,  to 
-OBR.  decline ;  to  bend  or  drop  down ; 

-DiNO.  ic.  the  head,  as  one  drowsy  or 
-DLB,  or     sleepy.    See  Neck,  Kmee,  and 

NuDDLB,v.  Night. 

-mo.  8k.->from  the  L.  Kutm,  and  that 

from  H«»civ,  to  bend  down.  "  The  past  tense  of 
the  A.  8.  V.  Hnig-ant  to  bend,  is  Hnrnhf  which,  Xj 
the  addition  of  the  participial  term.  «rf,  Ibrms 
Naked,  nak^d,  nad,  (abroad,)  Morf.**— TooAe.  In- 
nuendo. 

NODDLE,  i.  The  head ;  fiunlliarly,  or 
contemptuously. 

The  noddinf  part  of  the  head.— ITIm.  From 
A.  8.  Knot,  the  top.— 5ilr.    See  Nowl,  or  Noll. 

NODE,  «.  A  knot  or  knob,  a  connexion 
-OU8.  or  complication,  a  lump,  protube- 
-osiTT.  ranee,  or  swelling. 
-ULE.  The  nodet  of  a  pjanet,^es  noeude 
d'une  planite.  "  The  centre  of  the  moon 
appears  to  us  to  trace  a  different  circle  from 
the  elliptic,  the  circle  which  the  centre  of 
the  sun  appears  to  describe  in  the  heavens. 
These  circles  cut  each  other  in  two  oppo- 
site points,  that  are  called '\)y  astronomers 
the  nodee  of  the  moon.*' — Maelaurin. 
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L.  NodrMit  -oeut ;  Fr.  -ena  ;  It  U  Sp.  •«.  Voss. 
— from  the  Heb.  Tooke,— from  the  A.S.  Knittan, 
to  knot,  nectere,  connecteie.    luter-nodial. 

NODY,*  or  Noddy,  *  t.  Equivalent  to 
Ninny,  (qv.) 

*Bale.     Sir  T.  More.    Beau.  8f  F. 

8k.— from  Nor.  Fr.  Nmidin,  which  Cot.  calls, 
"  a  noddy,  ninny,  goosecap,  coxcomb."  Naudin, 
Sk.  suggests,  may  be  from  the  v.  To  nod;  it  per- 
haps is  connected  with  Noddle;  and  app.  con- 
temptuously to  the  person,  as  Noddle  to  the  thing. 

NOEMATICAL,*  ad.  -LY.t  Mental, 
intellectual ;  existing,  originating  in  the 
mind. — *Cudworth.    ^H.  More. 

Gr.  Noi|/<a,  voiffioTOff,  the  mind,  the  intellect, 
or  understanding. 

NOG,  M.  -oiNO.  In  Eng.  the  word  is  app. 
to— A  vessel  or  mug ;  and  also  to  the 
liquor  itselfl 

Sk.  refers  to  Ger.  Noatel,  mensoia  liquid!,  a 
measure  of  liquids. 

NOINT,'  ».  L  e.  Anoint,  (qv.) 
*  Chapman.     North. 

NOISE,  V,  *.  App.  to — Outcry,  uproar, 
-LESS,  clamour,  a  loud  sound  or  report,  a 
-T.  report  or  rumour ;  gen. — a  sound. 

-PUL.*     To  noise, — 

-FULLY.*  To  sound,  to  resound,  to  report 
Chapman, 
Fr.  NoiM.  Seal,  and  others  derive  from  the  L. 
Noxia,  no«a,  strife,  quarrelling;  it  is  probably 
more  immediately  from  Nog,  (qv.)  that  which,  a 
eUammr  which,  noUe  or  annoiee ;  a  noysowu  or 
oflbnsire  clamour.    Over- 

NOLITION,*  *.    Unwillingness. 
*Haie.    Bp.  Taylor. 
From  L.  Nolle,  L  e.  son  vetle,  to  will  not. 

NOLL,*  t.  NowL.*  The  head ;  (in  Ascham) 
hard  study.—*  fVicltf.     Drant. 

A.S.  C'nolle,  knot;  D.KnoUe;  Qex.KnoU;  8w. 
Knuia  ;  the  head  or  top. 

NOLLETH,  p.  N'OLDB.  NoUeth,  I  e.  Ne 
willeth ;  willeth  not 

Nolde,  L  e«  Ne  wolde ;  would  not 

NOMADS,  t.     **  For  all  these,  in  what 

{>art  of  the  world  soever,  which  in  old  time 
ived  by  paetorage,  and  fed  (as  we  call  it  in 
Ireland)  upon  white-meat  without  tilling  of 
the  ground,  are  called  by  the  Greeks  no^ 
madee,  and  by  the  Latines  pattores  vagi, 
(i.  e.  wandering  shepherds,)  as  the  northern 
Tartarians,  the  6etuilians»  and  Numidians 
in  Africa,  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the 
northern  Irish.'' — Ralegh. 
Or.  liofia^t,  from  ¥9fiet¥,  to  feed. 

NOMBLES.    See  Numbles. 

NOMEN-CLATOR,  «.  One  who  calU 
-TRESS,  (persons  or  things)  by  their  (pro- 
-TURE.  per)  names.  '*  In  the  old  ages 
they  [pnnces]  were  euer  wount  to  haue 
about  tnem  such  men  as  were  of  a  speciall 
memorie ;  to  put  them  in  mind  of  all  such 
things  as  to  them  should  be  meet  and  re- 
quisite, and  these  were  called  nomenclatores." 
— Holinshed. 

Fr.  Nomenelat-enr ;  It.  -dre;  Sp.  -Sr;  L.  No- 
me$wlat-or, -ura ;  knowtineealmtdo,  i.e.  voeando; 
from  ealUng  by  name;  that  is,  by  their  proper 
names. 
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NOIMONAL,  ad.  «.  That  ean  or  may  be 
-AL18T.  named  /  of  or  pertAining,  belong- 
-ALLY.  ing  or  relating  to  the  name  ;  op- 
-ATE,  o.  posed  to  reoL  "  About  the  twelfth 
-ATELY.  century,  Roscelinus  or  Rusceli- 
-ATioN.  nus,  Uie  maater  of  the  famous 
-ATOB.  Abelard,  introduced  a  new  doc- 
trine, that  there  is  nothing  universal  but 
words  or  namee.  However,  by  his  eloquence 
and  abilities,  and  those  of  his  disciple  Abe- 
lard,  the  doctrine  spread,  and  those  who 
followed  it  were  called  NominaluU," — Reid. 
L.  NominalUt  from  Nominaf^  to  name^  (qv.) 
Ag-  Con-  Pro-nominal.  De-  Pro-nominate.  Ig- 
nominy.   In-nominable. 

NON,  pref.  A  negative  prefix,  used  in  com-  • 
mon  speech  with  much  licence ;  equivalent 
to  Not,  In  or  Un. 

NON-AGE,  9.  -AGED.  Infancy  or  mino- 
rity (in  Law). 

Lacombe  has  "  Nonage,  minorlt6."     Non  and 
ege;  not  of  age. 

NONCE,  1.  Anciently  written  Nonee  or 
Nonet.  And  0>icir,  ( qv.)  was  formerly  written 
Onee,  Anee,  In  the  expression  "  for  the 
nonee,"  nonce  is  corrupUy  used  for  omee ; 
for  the  once,  this  once,  the,  or  this  one  thing, 
one  occasion,  for  an  especial  purpose.  Mr. 
Oifford  observes, — **  The  aptitude  of  many 
of  our  monosyllables  beginning  with  a  vowel 
to  assume  the  n  is  well  known;  but  the 
progress  of  this  expression  is  distinctly 
marked  in  our  early  writers;  a  ones,  an 
ones ;  for  the  one*,  for  the  nonet,  for  the 
nonet,  for  the  nonce. 

NON-CONFORMING,  p/.  ie.  Not  cm- 

-1ST.  forming ;  refusing  to  conform,  refusing 
-ITY.  or  rejecting  unifirmity ;  not  comply- 
ing, yielding,  or  assenting. 
Non-conforming  clergy,  —  those  who  re- 
fused to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England, 
by  subscribing  certain  Articles  required  in 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  an.  1662. 

NONE*  av.  i.  e.  No  one,  or  not  one ;  A.  S. 
Nan,  Le.  Ne  one. 

NONES,  t.  In  the  Roman  calendar, — the 
nine  days  before  the  idee,  (qv.) 

NON-JURING,  pt.  -ROR.  Not  twearing  ; 
one  who  does  not,  or  will  not  swear — sc. 
allegiance.  Usually  app.  to  those  persons, 
esp.  clergymen,  who  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  III.  at  the 
Revolution. 

NON-PAREIL,  ad.  t.  Having  no  like 
or  equal,  match  or  fellow;  one  unparal- 
leled, unequalled,  unmatched,  unrivalled. 

N'ln,  not.  and  pareil,  (Fr.)  like,  equal,  even,  or 
matching  with.    L.  Par. 

NON-PLUS,  y.  t.    To  do,  to  be  able  to  do, 
no  more ;  to  disable  from  doing  more. 
NoH,  not,  snd  plutf  more. 

NON-POWER,*  «.  Le.  Impotence. 
*CAaifcer. 
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NON-PROFICIENT,*  a.     Om  who  is 

no  prqficient,  or  aof  a  proficient,  or  who  has 
made  no  prqficiemey^  who  does  not  prij^, 
gain,  or  benefit. — *Bp,  HalL 

NON-RESIDENT,  ad.  t.  -emcb.  One 
who  does  not  retide,  (qv.)  abide  or  dwelL 

NON-RESISTANT,  ad.  -ance.  (Sma, 
Ent.)  Not  retitting  ;  not  standing  against^ 
or  opposing. 

NON-SENSE,  «.    ie.    Not  eentes    that 

-ICAL.        which  is  not  intelUgtble,  not  to 

-ICALLY.   be  understood  or  comprehended ; 

-ITIVE.      which  has  no  meaning,  or  that  is 

unmeaning :  not  worth  a  thought. 

NON-SOLVENCY,  t.  Non-payment ; 
intokfency,  (qv.) 

NON-SPARING,  <Hi.  i.e.  Sparing  none; 
un-tparing  any. 

NON-SUIT,  9.  t.  "  It  either  party  neg- 
lects to  put  in  his  declaration  plea,  repli- 
cation, rejoinder,  and  the  like,  within  the 
times  allotted  by  the  standing  rules  of  the 
court,  the  plaintiff,  if  the  omission  be  his, 
is  said  to  be  nontnit,  or  not  to  fi>llow  and 
pursue  his  complaint,  and  shall  lose  the 
benefit  of  his  niiV—Blackttone* 

NOOK,  t.     App.  to— A  small  recess  or 

retreat,  (qd.  cut  into  a  solid  body,)  a  Conner^ 

a  niche. 

Lye  refers  to  Kock  or  notch ;  and  Tookc-^aU 
the  past  p.  of  the  v.  To  niek,  ioeldere. 

NOON,  t.  -INO.  "  The  ninth  houre  of  the 
day,  which  was  at  three  of  the  clock  sfter- 
noon.  Non-mete, — a  meal  or  bever  at  that 
time :  howbeit  of  latter  times  noon  is  mid- 
day ;  and  none-mete,  dinner." — Som.  Non* 
tang,  was  the  cantus  or  tinging  at  that  hour; 
the  Nonet, — prayers  at  that  hour.  This 
manner  of  reckoning  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Romans. 

Nooning, — a  meal  or  refreshment  atMee. 
See  NuMCHioN. 
D.  Noem ;  A.8.  Non  ;  hora  die!  none. 

NOOSE,  t.  V.  A  noote,^tL  knot,  a  tie  or 
fastening ;  gen.  app.  to  the  fastening  formed 
by  what  ia  called  a  running  knot 

Lsqueos  moxUit,  say  lore  sad  Sk  ;  the  latter 
hesitstes  between  the  L.  Nodus,  a  knot,  sad  the 
D.  Noostt  noxa.  Lye  Myi— "  perhaps  flrom  No- 
tadot  impedivit,  a  word  wliich  occurs  in  the 
Gloss,  of  Lipslus.'*  It  is  not  improbahly  firom  the 
A  8.  Cnittan,  eny^-an,  uectere,  connecters;  to 
net,  to  tie,  to  &steii. 

NOR     See  No. 

NORMAL,  ad.  Measured  by,  adapted  or 
conformed  to  rule ;  constructed  upon,  sub- 
jected to,  conducted  by  or  according  to, 
prescribed  rules  or  laws;  instructed  in 
rules,  first  principles  or  elements :  in  ge- 
neral, systematic  principles.  A  word  veiy 
recently  introduced.  Fr.  Scolet  mormaUt 
were  first  established  by  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France,  in  Uie  third  year  of  the 

French  Republic 

L.  NofWMlia,  from  Konma,  a  role;  a  rote  to 
measure  ri^t  angles.  Florio  bss— It  Ntwrnm, 
normare,  nonutoJe.    See  Bmosm.    Ab-  £• 


NOT 


NOV 


NORTH, «.  ad.     App.  first,  to— The  wind, 
-ERLY.      which  bindeth  or  eonstraineth  the 
-ERN.       ground,  hardens  it :  then  to — 
-ERNLT.    The  region,  whence  such  wind 
-WARD,     comes. 

A.8.  North  :  D.  No9r4;  Oer.  Dan.  ft  Fr.  Nord; 
Sw.  Ntirtiy  norr.  The  Sir.  NoTt  a  narrow  strait, 
fretum  angUHtum.  Ihre  derlvea  from  N^rwan^ 
ooarctaie :  he  rejects  all  the  erjrms.  offei^  for 
North ;  but  does  not  proceed  to  anticipate  Tooke 
in  deriving  Sw.  Norr  from  the  same  v.  North, 
L e  Ajr'H^elA,  or  nffrwih,  is  the  third  per*,  sing. 
or  Njf'wn,  ooaretare,  constxlngeie ;  to  bind  toge- 
ther, to  constrain. 

NOSE,  $.  V.  That  which  is  prominent, 
-GAY.  which  projects,  sc.  from  the  face  ; 
-LESS.  the  organ  of  breathing  and  smell- 
Nostrils,  ing. 

Nostril,  or  wue-thriUf  A.  S.  Note-thyrla  ; 
from  Thirlian,  to  drill,  to  bore. 

Noie-uMu, — **  Hereunto  they  adde  also  a 
similitude  not  very  agreeable,  how  the 
Scriptures  be  like  to  a  wu€  fff  waxe,  [nasus 
cereus,']  or  a  shipman's  hose:  how  thei 
may  be  fashioned,  and  plied  al  manner  of 
waies,  and  serue  al  mennes  turaes." — JeweL 

Note-gay, — a  gay  or  gaud ;  a  bouquet  of 
gay  flowers,  of  gay  and  scented  flowers,  to 
gratify  the  (note  or)  smell. 

A.S.  N^u*^  net*;  D.  Neua;  Ger.  Nm^s  Sw. 
NeoMa:  Dan.  Naw;  Fr.  Nez;  It.  Nduo;  all 
usually  derived  from  L.  Nant$;  which  Waeb. 
doubts,  and  Ihre  very  rationally  objects,  that  it  is 
not  erediUe  our  Ooihic  ancestors  should  not  have 
a  name  for  ihe  organ  of  breathing,  until  they  ob- 
tained it  from  Rom«;  it  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  origin  with  i\r««e,  a  mam,  or  new ;  the  latter 
■o  common  a  term,  to  the  names  of  proitecttog 
ktadlamdt,  («.  f.)  Dttng€-m*t$,  Sheer.ueu;  and  also 
the  Nmz9  or  Nou  used  alone.    See  Nass. 

NOT.     See  No. 

NOT,*  0.  L  e.  Ne  woot,  wit  or  know  not 
*Wicl\f.     Chaucer,     Oower. 

NOTCH,  p,  t.  An  incision ;  a  cut  into ;  a 
hollow  cut  into  any  thing. 

A  uoteh  or  nocJr,  a  mieh*  or  nick^  incisura,  from 
To  nidk,  incldere,  to  cut  into.    Un- 

NOTE,  V. «.  To  mark,  sign,  or  designate; 
-ABLB,<Kf.  f.  to  distinguish,  to  remark,  to 
-ABLY.  observe ;  to  look  at  or  regard 

-ABLENEss.    as  remarkable ;  to  attend  to. 
-ABILITY.       Notable  or  remarkable,  now 
-ARY,  ad, »,    app.  to  persons,   is  used  as 
-ARIAL.  equivalent  to— observant,  at- 

-ATION.  tentive,sc.  to  matters  of  house- 

•ATOR.  wifery  or  domestic  economy. 

-BDLY.  A  note, — a  mark  or  remark ; 

-EDNEss.        that  which  w«  mark  or  re- 
-ER.  markr observe,  or  take  account 

-ICE,  V.  i,       of;  observation,  account,  estt- 
-IPY,  0.  mation,  reputation ;  also  app. 

-iFicATioN.    (though  not  now  so  restricted) 
-FUL.*  to  an  epistle  conveying  a  wote 

-LBS8.t  or  remark ;  also  to  a  memo- 

-iciON.t         randum  in  writing,  specifying 
a  promise  to  pay  a  debt 

*Chaueer,    ^Beau,  4*  ^*     ^Fabyan. 

Fr.  Nmt-er,  'iJUr;  It.  -itr§,  -iJleiTt;  8p.  -ar, 
-fjtcar;  L  Notar^  notiMeart,  noium  faeere;  to 
make  known.    Notert^  from  Nolum :  nam  eo  rem 
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•o/aMar«  ut  e  no/a  sua  cognoieamos. — ross.  We 
mark  or  note  a  thing,  that  we  may  know  or  distin- 
guish it  by  its  mark.     Ad-  Con-  Do-  Pre-  Un- 

NOTE,  9.  (See  Neat.)  "  To  w<«,~to 
push,  strike  or  goar." — Ray, 

NOTHING,*.  -NESS.  Le.  No  thing,  or 
not  any  thing  ;  equivalent  to  the  L.  Nihility, 
non-entity,  or  non-existence;  also  app.  to 
any  thing  very  small  or  minute,  of  no  worth 
or  value ;  worthless,  trifling. 

NOTION,  s.  Notion  is  now  used  indisori- 
-AL.  minately  as  equivalent  to — 
-ALLY.  Idea,  perception,  conception,  opi- 
-ALITY.  nion,  thought;  and  was  used  (as 
-1ST.  in  Shak.  and  Milton)  for  know- 
ledge, power  of  knowing  or  understanding. 
"His  notion  weaksni," —- Shak,  "The 
acts  of  Ood  to  human  ears  cannot  without 
process  of  speech  be  told,  so  told  as  earthly 
notion  can  receave." — Milton, 
^  It  would  be  of  service  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  usage  of  idea  and  nolvon. 
Locke  and  Bolingbroke  both  attempt  it, 
but  with  no  effect  Idea  might  be  used  as 
a  simple  and  specific  term  to  express  our 
sensations  numerically  separate ;  notion  as 
a  general  and  complex  term  for  a  collection 
ef  ideas :  and  thus  we  could  not  (and  now 
should  not)  say  "  I  have  an  idea  of  a  man, 
or  of  an  animal ;  but  we  might  say  with 
propriety,  I  have  a  notion  of  a  man,  or  of 
an  animal." 

Fr.  No-tion;  It.  'titmsi  L.  NoliOt  from  Notnen, 
past  p.  of  Noscere,  to  know.    Cog- 

NOTORIOUS,  ad.  Known ;  publicly  or 
-ODSLY.  well  known;  evident,  manifett; 
-OU8NE88.   jfamous  or  infamous. 

-ETY.  L.  Noto-riuM;  Fr.  -ire;  It.  -rio;  Sp. 

-riott  from  Notu$n,  past  p.  of  Noaetrtt  to  know. 

NOTTED,  ad,  Jun.  says:  '' Nott  the 
-rr-HBAD.  hair, — attondere  comas.*'  Ray, 
-HEADED.  — "  To  not,  and  nutted,  polled, 
-FATED,  shorn,  (Essex,)  ab  A.  S.  Unoi, 
of  the  same  signification."  I^rw. :  "  A 
nothead,  a  head  like  a  nttt ;  from  the  hair, 
probably,  being  cut  short  It  haa  since 
been  called  a  rotmdhead,  for  the  same 
reason." 

NOT-WITHSTANDING,  CO.  Notunth- 
standing,  (withstanding, — standing  against, 
or  in  opposition  to ;  opposing ; ) — not  oppo- 
sing, resisting,  hindering,  preventing. 

NOVEL,  ad.  s.  "  New,  fresh,  recent, 
-EUBT.  strange,  rare,  lately  done  or 
-ELTY.  made ;  uncouth,  unused,  un- 
-BLiSE,  v.*  heard  of  before." — Cot. 
-ELi8M.t  Novation  is  used  by  Laud  as 
-BLRY.t  we  now  use  InnoocUion. 
-ATION.I  "  The  Novels,  or  new  constitu- 
tions, posterior  in  time  to  the  other  books, 
and  amounting  to  a  supplement  to  the 
code,  contain  new  decrees  of  successive 
emperors,  as  new  questions  happened  to 
Kna9."-^Blaekstone.  *  Brown,  ^Sir  E. 
Bering,     tChaneer,     i/ibp.  Laud, 


NOU 


NUG 


Pr.  NowheaHt -tile !  It.  No94Uo;  Sp.  -el;  L. 
Kovellut^  ttom  Novus ;  Gr.  Neov.  new,  from  ve-«v, 
fwit<r«,  to  come.    In-  Re- 

NOVEMBER.    See  Septbmbsr. 

NOYENARY,  ad,  -ennial.  Novenary, — 
nine.  Novennial, — after  a  lapse  of  nine 
(years). 

Fr.  Novenaires  L.  NovenaritUf  nine,  and,  of 
Low.  Ages,  Novemni*  qui  nottem  annot  habet. 

NOVERCAL,  ad.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
step-mother. 

A  novercal  way, — a  way  like  that  of  a 
step- mother,  unlike  the  natural  parent 

Fr.  Noverce  ;  L.  Novereo  ;  a  itep-mother. 

NOVICE,  t,  A  new  or  fresh  man  or 
-IT-IATE.  woman ;  "  a  youngling  or  begin- 
-lous.*  ner,' '  one  but  newly  entered  (mto 
-T.t  the  order). 

*Pear8on.     ^Cudwortk.  Barrow. 
"Ft.  Novict;  It  Nouizxiot  Sp.  Novieio,  from  L. 
NovitiuSf  novus,  new. 

NOUN,  i.  "  Those  instituted  words  which 
men  do  agree  upon  for  the  names  and 
appellations  of  things,  are  stiled  nount." — 
mikins.  Real  Character.  **  Of  the  first 
part  of  speech — the  noun — ^it  being  the  best 
understood,  and  therefore  the  most  spoken 
of  by  others,  I  shall  need  at  present  to  say 
little  more  than  that  it  is  '  the  simple  or 
complex,  the  particular  or  general  sign  or 
name  of  one  or  more  ideas.*  " —  Tooke. 
Div.  of  Purley,  "  What  is  the  reason  that 
Plato  saith :  our  speech  is  tempered  and 
composed  of  nowru  and  of  verbs  ?  for  he 
seemeth  to  make  no  account  of  all  other 
parts  of  speech  besides  those  two.'* — Hol- 
land, Plutarch. 

Fr.  Norn;  It.  Ndme;  Bp.  N ombre  ;  L.  Nomtn; 
Gr.  Ovofxa,  a  naaM,  (qv.) 

NOURISH,  V.  t.  or  -rice,  s.    Gen. — ^To 

-isHABLE.    foment,  to  foster,  to  cherish, 

-I8HBR.        to    hearten   or   encourage,  to 

-isHiNG.       strengthen  or  invigorate  ;    to 

-I8HMBNT.   support  or  maintain,  to  sustain, 

-ITURE.        bear,  train,  or  bring  up. 

Nouriee, — ^i.e.  a  nurse,  (qv.) 

See  NvRSB.  Fr.  Nourrir  ;  It.  NodrWet  nuirire; 
Sp.  Nutrir  ;  L.  Nuirire,  row  yewrepovr  alere. — 
Bteman.    See  Fos*.  and  MarUn.    Un- 

NOUSLE,  V.  The  gen.  application  seems 
to  be — To  creep  closely  or  snugly  into,  (as 
a  child  with  its  nose  nestles  into  the  breast 
of  its  nurse,)  to  sink  into,  to  lie  closely  or 
fondly,  to  cling  fondly  to,  to  hang  or  dwell 
fondly  or  doatingly  upon;  to  fondle,  to 
doat  * 

A  nousling  mole, — a  mole  working  its 
way  with  its  nozle  or  nose. 

6k.  writes  Jfuzzle^  corrupted  from  NesUe. — Lye. 
NnxzUt—nasum  aliquo  indere,  from  D.  Neuselen, 
to  search  after  with  the  nose  or  snout.  Noeel,  the 
dim  of  Nose.  Steevens,  on  Pericles,  would  read 
Nurele.  A  fondling,  he  observes,  is  still  a  fiiir*- 
Uttg.  To  nouzle,  or,  as  it  Is  now  written,  nuzzle, 
is  to  go  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hog.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  w.  To  nettle,  To  nuretle,  and  To 
nuzzle,  border  so  close  upon  each  other  that  it  is 
difficult  in  some  instances  to  discriminate  the 
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souDM  of  corrnptlon.  An  infSuit  may  be  said  to 
nettle,  to  nurele,  or  to  nuzzle,  in  the  breast  or 
bosom  of  its  nurse  or  mother. 

NOW,  00.     By  our  oldest  authors  written 
also  Nouthe. 

At  this  instant  or  present  pornt  of  time ; 
at  this  moment  of  time ;  at  this  or  that 
time ;  instant,  present 

Now'O-days  ;  i.  e.  on,  or  in  days,  noso — 
in  these  days. 

Go.  A.  8.  Sw.  ft  Dan.  Nu:  Ger.  Nu  or  Kun; 
D.  Nouw;  Or.  Nw;  I*.  Nunc.  The  (^.  Nirr  is 
said  by  Lennep  to  be  the  accusatlTe  from  Nvr,  and 
yvr  to  be  from  Gr.  Nvsii^,  vwre^etv,  pungere^  to  prick 
or  point ;  and  hence  mv,  qiuui  hoc  puneto,  at  this 
point.    See  Naw. 

NOWED,*  ad.  NowB,  #.    Fr.  Noue.    All 
on  knots.     Nou, — a  knot      Crashaw  uses 
Nowes,  if  such,  and  not  vowes,  be  the  cor- 
rect reading ;  qd.  the  marriage  knot 
*Broum. 

NOWEL,*«.  *'Noel,  in  Fr.  is  derived 
from  NataJis,  and  signified  orig.  a  ciy  of 
joy  at  Christmas, — Le  jour  naial  de  notre 
Seiffneur.  It  was  afterwards  the  usual  cry 
of  the  people  upon  all  occasions  of  joy  and 
festivity.*' — Tyrw.    *Chaucer. 

NOWL.     See  Noll, 

NOXIOUS,  ad.  -MESS.  Doing  hurt  or 
harm ;  hurtful,  harmful,  injurious,  offen- 
sive, faulty,  or  in  fault ;  guilty. 

L.  NoxioMt,  from  Noxa,  and  that  from  Nac-ere, 
to  hurt,  to  harm.    See  Nocbkt.    In-  Ob- 

NOY,  V.  s.  (We  now  use  An-noy,  an-noy- 
-ANCE.  once.)  To  hurt,  harm,  or  in- 
-ER.*  jure;    to  trouble    or   molest 

-FUL.t  **  Common  nuisetnees  are  either 

-ou8.t  the  doing  of  a  thing  to  the 

-SANCE,f  or  asmoyance    of    all    the    king'* 
Nuisance,     subjects,  or  the  neglecting  to 
Noisome,      do  a  thing  which  the  common 
-LY.  stood  requires." — Blaekstone. 

-NESS.  ^Tusser.      ^Bale,  4^.      iWicltf. 

Chaucer.  Spenser.     iChaucer. 
Fr.  Snnuyer:    It.  Noihre,   from   L.  No*-ia: 
[noMcia,  noia. — Men. ;)  and  this  from  Noe-ere,  to 
hurt  or  harm.    See  Noxious.    An- 

NUBILE,*  ad.  That  may  be  married ;  fit 
for  marriage.  Marriageable  ;  of  age  for 
marriage. — *Prior. 

It.  ft  Fr.  Nubile  ;  L.  Nubilis,  ftom  Nub-ere,  i.e. 
operire,  to  cover,  iih6m  instar.  Con-  Also  Ob- 
nubilate. 

NUDE,  ad.  -ITY.  Naked,  bare  ;  stripped 
or  divested  of  force  or  efficacy ;  null,  void. 
Fr.  Nud,  nuditi;  It.  Nitd-o.  -Hi;  Sp.  Nnd*, 
detnudez;  L.  Nuditas,  from  Nud-us,  naked,  q. 
ne  dutut,  hoc  est,  non  indutms. — See  Foes,  in  v. 
Mxuo.    See  Nakbo.    De- 

NUDLING.    See  Nod. 

NUG  ACIOUS,  ad.    Trifling  or  trivk]  j 

-CITY,    frivolous,  idle ;  impertinent,  insig^ 

-TORY,   nificant — *  Bacon. 

-TION.*  L.  NugttX,  nugeAorius,  from  Nuges^  as 
app.  to  an}'  thing  trifling  and  frivolous.  Yoss.  de- 
rives from  the  Heb.  and  Syr.  with  whom  the  word 
meant  maeror  ;  then  ftineral  verses  were  so  called, 
and,  from  their  character,  any  trivial  verses  or 
tales ;  any  thing  triviaL 


I 


NUM 


NUP 


NUISANCE.    See  Not. 

NULL,  V.  «.    To  bring  or  reduce  to  no- 

>ER.        thing;  to  a  thing  of  no  force  or 

-IFT,  9.  wotBi  ;    to  render  invalidi  worth- 

-ITY.       less,  or  inefficient ;  to  inyalidate. 

Fr.  Nuilt  nuUUi  ;  It  JVtil^,  -liih  ;  Bp.  -to,  -idadj 
L.  ^</,  »iM<»  nothing.    Ad- or  An 

KULLI-FIDIAN, oJ.  Faithless;  having 
no  faith,  {nuUaJidei,) 

KtJM,  0.  ad.    Usually  written  Numb, 
-1CEDNE88.   To  take  away,  to  deprive,  sc  of 
-NEsa.  sensation,  action,  thought,  &c. 

-SKUL.  NumtcuU,  (in  It  Mente  eatto,) 
-SKULLED.  — animo  captus;  one  who  has 
lost  or  is  deprived  of  his  mind  or  under- 
standing ;  a  blockhead. 

Sk.  derives  firom  Old  Eag.  «.  To  nimm  ;  A.  S. 
Nim-an^  to  take  away.  (Bee  Nim.)  Num^  the 
past  p. — membrlt  eaptu*.  I.e.  membronim  usu,  ic. 
motu  eC  senfu  privatus.  Deprived  of  the  Ilmbt, 
L  e.  of  their  use ;  their  aense  or  motion.    Be- 

NTJMBER,  V,  t.     To  compute  or  count, 

-INO.      to  reckon,  to  calculate,  to  tell. 

-LESS.    Numbertf  (app.  in  Poetry  or  Music,) 

-PUL.*    to  the  number  of  metrical  feet,  of 

-ou8.t    musical  sounds  or  movements  ;  to 

their  succession  or  arrangement ;  and  hence, 

gen. — ^to  versification,  to  poetry. 

*fFaterhouse,     ^Drant, 

Fr.  Num-hrtr ;  8p.  -erar  ;  It.  ft  L.  Nuw»erar$  ; 
Aom  Qr.  Nc/ic(Vi  to  deal,  to  distribute.  Go.  fr 
A.  8.  Nim-an,  to  nim,  (qv.)    Mis-  Un- 

KUMBLES,*  or  Nomblbs,  s.  Sk.  writes 
— the  ktmbUi  of  a  stag,  (from  Fr.  Nombles 
d^un  c€tff)  the  viscera  or  entrails  of  a  stag ; 
I  know  not  whether,  parum  deflexo  sensu, 
from  L.  Umbiliau.—'^Sir  T.  ElyoU 

NUMERATE,  9.    To  count  or  tell,  sc. 

-ABLE.  the  parts  or  portions  ;  to  count, 

-AL,  ad.  $,  to  reckon,  to  tell  one  by  one, 

-ALLY.  part  by  part ;  to  teU,  to  repeat 

-ARY.  separately. 

•ATioN.  Numerooit  (in  Poetry,)— eon- 

-ATOR.  taining  an  apportionate  number, 

-IC  succession  or  arrangement  of 

-ICAL.  metrical  feet,  of  musical  sounds 

-ICALLY.  or  movements ;  harmonious. 

-OU&  Numerate,  v.  Numerator,  t,  are 

-ousLY.  common  terms  in  Arithmetic. 

-OU8NE8S.  "  Numeration  is  the  reading  of 

-ALiTY.*  any  number  in  words  that  is 

-I8T.*  proposed    or    set    down     in 

-OBITY.*  figures.'* — Hutton.     *Brown, 

Fr.  Numtr-<ibU,  -a/,  -<Uiont  -ique ;  It  -aM<«,  -<U«, 
-iisidM,  -etild  ;  Sfk  -<i6/e»  -o/,  -aeion,  -ieo,  -cHdad  ; 
L.  Nmmer^bilU,  -aiU,  -aUo,  -oiittu.  See  To 
KoMBsa.  Ad-  E-numerate.  Con-numeration. 
In-nameraUe.  Over-  Super-numerant 

NUMISMATIC,  ad.    Of  or  pertaining, 
NuM-MART.  relating  to,  or  conoemmg money, 
-MULARY.   (sc  legalised  or  established  by 
law;)  coins,  medals. 

Tt.  NmmitmaUque !  L.Ifmmi*ma:  Or.NoMi'M<*i 
from  vofxi^-ttp,  to  legalize  or  establish  by  law ;  Gr. 
Tiovfxnotf  nummut,  vox  Slcula  pro  vonw,  from 
wtiMttv,  Mbuere.    Bet  Numiixb. 
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NUMP,  t.  NuMPs.    A  weak,  silly,  stupid 

person. 

A  word  not  in  oar  old  lezlcographen ;  perhaps 
fh>m  Num,  used  as  in  Nuvukuit,  (qv.)  and  In- 
tended to  denote  a  person  so  far  nummtd  in  mind 
as  to  be— «s  above. 

NUN,  t,  A  female,  consecrated  to  devo- 
-NERY.  tional  exercises,  and  confined  to 
*Ni8H.    the  privacy  of  a  convent 

In  A.  8.  NonnOf  nun  ;  Fr.  ft  D.  Nonne :  Ger. 
Nnnne ;  "Lorn  L.  Nomna,  Voss.  thinks  the  word 
is  Egjrptlan,  and  derived  firom  Heb.  Nin^  Alius. 
Erant  enlm  nonni  fiUonun,  nonna  flliarum  loco. 
— D#  rUUt,  c.  6.  Others,  that  it  Is  moni,  1.  e.  mo- 
nackij  (monks,)  by  the  change  of  m  into  n.  The 
Italians  use  Monaeaj  and  the  Spanish  Monja. 
The  A.  S.  Nun,  is  a  fatherless  chilo. 

NUNCHION,  #.  Browne's  manner  of 
writing  the  word  (Noonthun)  has  suggested 
that  it  was  the  name  of  a  meal  or  refresh- 
ment taken  when  labourers  retreated  to 
shun  the  heat  oinoon;  but  Cot  (in  w.  JU- 
eini,  Bessie)  and  Sherwood  write  Nuncion 
or  ifumeheon,  and  speak  of  it  as  an  after- 
noon*s  repast :  the  application,  however,  of 
Noon  in  earlier  times  was  to  a  period  of  the 
day  which  was  subs,  called  afternoon ;  i.e. 
after  mid-day  or  meridian,  but  still  during 
even  an  increase  of  heat  Cion,  or  Chion 
seems  an  easy  corruption  of  Shun  in  speech, 
and  the  mode  of  writing  may  have  been 
adopted  in  conformity  to  our  common  term, 
in  eion,  sum,  or  tion.  This  repast  is  now 
more  com.  called  Lunchion,  (qv.)  See  also 
Noon,  Nooning. 

NUNCIATE,  «.  One  who  bears  news  ; 
-ciATURC  who  makes  known  —  a  mes- 
-CIO.  senger  of—news.     Qen.  a  mes- 

senger, a  delegate. 

Ij,Nuneiart,  to  bring  or  bear  something  imp. 
NuneiuM,  ftom  vcov,  new,  quia  aliqoid  novi  ap- 
portet  An-  De-  E-  Pro-  Re-nounce.  Inter-nuncio. 

NUNCUPATE,  r.    To  name,  to  nomi- 

-lON.    nate,  to  proclaim,  to  pronounce 

-  IVE.    Nuncupative  will, — a  will  orally  pro- 

-ORY.   nounced. 

Fr.  Nuncupatif:  from  L.  Nuneitpare,  nomine 
▼ocare,  to  call  by  name,  to  nominaU  ;  formed  ftom 
Nomen  and  eapere. — Fo*». 

NUNDINATION,  *.  App.  gen.  to- 
Trafficking  ;  bargaining,  selling. 

•'  Fr.  Nundination,  a  trafficking  in  fairs  and 
markets."— Col.  L.  Nundinte,  i.e.  Novendina, 
fidrs  or  maru  held  every  ninth  dag. 

NUPTIAL,  ad.  -TiALs,  s.  Of  or  per- 
taining, belonging  or  relating,  to  marriage 
or  matrimony ;  connubial. 

The  1.  is  usually  written  with  the  plural 
term.  S.    Shak.  writes  it  without 

Fr.  Nup-iial;  8p.  -eial;  lUNuxidie;  L.  Kup- 
Ualis,  from  NwptUs,  and  this  from  Nub-ert,  to 
cover,  and  therefore  Nupta  (I.  e.  NuUta,  rntft/a) 
is  femme  convert.  (See  Nobxls.)  Dr.  Burgess 
contends  that  Nubo  was  really  the  same  word  as 
Nuo,  (the  digamma  merely  changed  into  b,)  and 
orig.  signified  a«nHO,  €usenHor,  to  assent  or  con- 
sent :  it  is  only  in  composition  that  Nuo  remains 
in  the  Latin  language.    Con- 
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NURSE,  V.  «.  To  mine  is  to  naurUh,  L  e. 
»ER.  — to  foment,  to  foster,  to 

-ERY.  cherish,  to  hearten,  to  en> 

-LB,  o.  courage,  to  strengthen    or 

-LINO.  invigorate  ;    to  support  or 

Nurture,  «.  tr.  maintain,  to  sustam,  hear, 
train,  or  hring  up.  To  mtrte  is  more  esp. 
app.  when  that  which  is  nursed  is  young  or 
sickly.  To  nurte  a  child,  a  patient,  or  sick 
person, — to  supply  them  with  the  nouruh- 
ment,  aliment,  care  and  attention  required 
hy  their  condition. 

Contracted  from  NovrUh^  ftomriet,  (qv.)     FT. 
NowrrUfs  li.Nutrict.    Mb-  Ub- 

NUT,  o.  «•    A  tree ;  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

-GALL.        Nut-meg, — so  called  from   the 

-ICEG.         (mueky)  sweetness  of  its  scent 

-MEOGED.  A.  8.  Hmui  ;  Ger.  Ifu$»:  D.  Noot  ; 
Svr.  Noft;  Pr.  Noix;  lX.Ndea;  Sp.Ntuzn;  from 
L.  Nux.  Our  own  word,  Ihre  suipoctt,  may  be  m 
called  from  its  roundness,  Hnoti,  In  the  lalandk, 
•ignifylng  globtu;  but  Hnott  in  A.  S.  Is  nnooth, 
and  from  the  smoothneu  of  the  eheU,  this  fruit 
may  hare  received  Its  name.  Nnl-meg^ — Fr.  Mu- 
guetU,  (note  mwguetU  ;)•  It.  Noet  mateadaf  Sp. 
Ntuz  mutcada,  («««  wtoKkata.) 


-TION. 
-TIOUS. 
-TIVE. 
-TURE.* 


OBD 

NUTATION,!.    The  nodding,  bending. 
dropping,  or  dipping. 
L.  Nukilio,  from  nauare,  to  nod. 

NUTRIMENT,  s.  JV«/r»««i/,— imme- 
-MENTAL.  diately  from  Lat.,  and  Nourish- 
-TIAL.        mentf  corrupted  through  the  Fr., 

are  the  same  word,  and  have  the 

same  meaning.     See  Nourish, 

and  Nurse. 

Chapman  renders  Atnxtfrep^s  oar- 
-CATiON.t  rjpf,  (Horn.  II.  ziii.  322,)  Ceres 

mUritioHs,    *Harveff»     ^Brounu 
Fr.  NuM-tif;  It.  -mentUe,  -tivo ;  8p.  -awiita/, 
•4iw»:  L.  Nutrimentumt  from  nutrire,  to  nourish. 

NUZLE.    See  Nousle. 

NYD  YOT,*  «.  L  e.  An  idiot^  a  nidiat. 
*Sir  T.More. 

NYMPH,  «.  A  goddess  of  the  waters, 
-ST.*  woods,  and  mountains,  in  die 
-I8H.*       Grecian  mythology. 

App.  gen.  to — ^A  young  woman. 

*Drayt<m» 

Fr.  Nympkt;  It.  ft  Sp.  Ninfa  ;  L.  Nympka;  Gr. 
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O,  the  vowel,  Wilkins  calls  the  first  and 
most]apert  of  the  Labials,  being  framed 
by  an  emission  of  the  breath,  betwixt  the 
lips,  a  little  drawn  together  and  contracted : 
and  B.  Jonson  remarks,  that  it  is  a  letter  of 
much  change  and  uncertainty  with  us. 

O,  s.  Oes.  App.  by  Shak.  and  others  (see 
Steevens's  Note  in  Mids.  N.  D.)  to  various 
things  shaped  like  an  O. 

OAF,  s,  Oqf  is  a  common  word  in  the 
Northern  counties : — a  fool,  a  booby.  See 
AuF,  and  Oupei. 

OAK,  9.    A  tree. 
-EN.         D-  Baehtt  9«k€i  Ger.  Bgeh^  eieke;  8w. 
.Y  JSek  ;  8c.  Aik  ;  Dan.  Beg  ;  A.  S.  Ae^  arc  ; 

perhaps  from  Go.  Jue-Qn ;  A.  8.  Bae-ant 
-LING,  -ican  ;  a«^re,  to  grow,  to  increase ;  and 
so  called  from  the  bulk  to  which  it  ^rowiv.    See 

BSKCH. 

OAKUM,  s.  Sk.  writes  it  Oekam;  and 
calls  it,  "  old  cables  untwisted  and  torn  in 
pieces ;  tow  or  hemp  wherewith  they  stop 
the  seams  of  ships  to  exclude  the  water." 

OAR,  V. «.  -Y.  Oart, — with  which  a  boat, 
barge,  &c.  is  moved  or  impelled  forward 
by  pressure  against  the  water. 

Oary, — shaped  or  employed  as  oars* 
Sc. Air;  A.B,Ar ;  8w. Aera ;  Dan.  Aare;  per- 
haps from  A.  8.  JBrt-aN ;  8w.  ^ria,  arture,  to  ere, 
to  plough,  to  ply  (to  move  fi>rward).  To  ply  the 
oart,  is  a  common  expression ;  and  8k.  suggests 
L.  Arare,  because  it  (the  oar)  divides  or  cuts  the 
waters  into  ftinows. 

OASIS,  or  AuAsis,  s.  A  small  inhabited 
tract,  surrounded  by  vast  deserts,  like  an 
island  in  the  ocean.    App.  met 
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A  Cofilie  or  ^Mplian  word  preserved  by  the 
Arabs.     Wake,  an  habitation. 

OAT,  s.  -EN.    A  kind  of  grain  or  coro. 

Oat  is  used  met  for  the  tuneful  instm- 
ment  made  of  the  oat-straw, 

8c.  AU;  A. 8.  Ale,  atm,  which  (Sk.)  may  be 
from  A.  8.  V.  Bt-an,  to  eai,  because  eveiywhere 
the  food  of  horses,  and  in  some  places  of  men. 

OATH,  8.  -ABLE.  "  An  oath  is'  the  eall^ 
Ing  upon  God  to  witness,  t.e.  to  take 
notice  of  what  we  say ;'  and  it  is  '  invoking 
his  vengeance,  or  renouncing  his  favour,  xf 
what  we  say  be  false,  oc  what  we  pro- 
mise be  not  performed.' " — Paley. 

8c  Atko,a$th;  Qo.AUh;  A.  8.  Atk;  Oer.JSM/ 
8w.  Bd;  D.  &  Dan.  Bed.  Of  imknown  etym. 
(See  Ihre,  and  Waek.)  Fethape  from  the  mubs 
root  as  Aye,  (qv.) 

OB,  pr.  Voss.  derives  the  L.  pr.  Ob,  from 
Gr.  On},  or  cnro,  or  cwi;  and  Butler  decides 
for  the  last ;  and  observes  that  it  sometimes 

.  merely  increases  the  signification,  as  derai- 
ire,  to  sleep;  olh-dormire,  to  sleep  upon 
sleep,  t.«.  to  sleep  soundly.    See  An. 

OB-AMBULATION,*  s.  A  walking 
about,  a  continued  or  repeated  walking. 

*  Gay  ton. 

L.  (MaoAuiaiio,  from  ob^mbulare,  to  walk 
about 

OB-DORMITION,*  n     A  tleeping 

soundly ;  a  sound  or  continued  sleep. 

*Bp.  HalL 

L.  OMofM-Ire,  to  sleep  soundly. 

OB-DUCE,*  9.  -DUCTBD.t    To  draw  over. 
to  cover;  to  conceaL — *Hal€.     t/lrovft. 
L.  Ob'dueere,  to  draw  over. 


OBF 
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OB-DURE,  tr.  To  harden  greatly ;  to  be 
-ACT.  or  cause  to  be  hardi  firm ;  to 

-ATENEBfl.     render   impenetrable    or    in- 
-ATB,  e.*  ad*  flexible : — stubborn,  obstinate, 
-ATiON.t       unbending,  unyielding  :    oal- 
-EDNES8.t     lous,  inseusible. 
-NE88.t  *Bttrne*.    ^JBp.  HaU. 

L.  0b-duT-9T9f  to  harden  greatly;  (06,  aag.) 

OBELISK,  «.  -LiscAL.*  «  Now  an  ofte- 
li$k9  is  a  most  hard  and  rough  stone, 
broad  beneath,  and  sharpe  above,  rising 
by  little  and  little  to  a  mightie  height, 
and  because  it  might  resemUe  a  ray  or 
sunne-beame,  waxing  smaller  and  smaller, 
it  is  with  ibure  fiiees  brought  up,  to  a 
narrow  top,  and  the  same  is  smoothed  also 
artificially  by  the  workeman's  hand."*- 
Holland,  JmmoHut,  The  word  is  also  app. 
to  a  mark  or  sign  used  in  Printing,  shaped 
like  a  dagger. — *Stukeley, 

Ft.  ObilU-^ut;  It.  &  8p. -co;  L.  Obelisetu ;  Or. 
ofitXiaKott  ftom  ofitXot,  and  that  flrom  ^Aoti 
tagittu^  an  arrow. 

OBESE,  odL    Excessively  fed  or  fat;   fat 
-ITT.        to  a  diseased  excess;   morbidly 
-NESS,      fat  or  fleshy.    The  word  is  prin- 
cipally used  by  medical  writers. 

Fr.  ObMU;  L.  Obuiiat,  flrom  obtnut  pingois, 
eraasus,  tat,  groas ;  (06,  and  «nw,  from  ed-ere,  to 
tet.)  VoM.  suggests  that  It  may  be  so  used  be- 
eause— ad  edeftdmm  aptum,  e^tqpe  vescis  anlman- 
tibus  propria  conveniens.  Then  seems  little 
room  for  doubt;  oA,  (aug.)  and  ederet  to  eat,  to 
ftod ;  and  ofr-e>v«,  cons.,  red  much,  fed  highly. 

OBEY, !».  Cons. — To  follow,  to  observe, 
-Aeter.  (the  orders  or  commands:) 

-BBD-iENT.  to  subserve,  to  submit,  to 
-lENCE.  yield,  to  comply.     Our  old 

-iemtlt.  writers  used  Obeittant  and 
-ibktial.*  Obeitaanee  immediately  from 
-lENTiART.t  the  Fr.  Obemmee  is  also  app. 
-iBLE.t  to  an  act  denoting  obidiencef 

-BEiSAMT.      or — 

-BEisAHCE.     Submission,  or  subservience ; 

-BEiscHEff  1^.  reverence  or  respect ;    to  a 

bow,  or  courtesy. 

*Hale.     tFor.    %Bp.  HdH    imelif, 
Fr.  ObUr  ;  It  -dirt;  Sp.  -dtetrs  L.  Ob-tdirt,  (o^ 

and  audire,  to  hear,)  to  hearken  or  listen  to,  to 

attend  to.    DIs-  In-  Un- 

OB-FIRM,*  9.  To  strengthen  greatly ;  to 
-ATEytv.  be  or  cause  to  be  obstinate  or 
-ATiON.t      obdurate. 

*  Sheldon,     ^Bp,  Hall    tBp,  Taylor, 

L.  Ob-Jtrm-art,  {ob,  aug.) 

OB-FUSCATE,  or  Offuscate,  ».  ad.  To 
-ION.*  darken,  to  obscure.    Lind- 

OFFV8QUE,tp.  say,  (Complaint  of  Scot- 
land,) writes  "  ObfiuquU  the  beymis  of  the 
Sonne."  See  Jamieaon. 
*Barlow»  ^BoUngbroke, 
FT.  ObfiugMert  «r  Ofutqiur;  I*.  06,  (aug.)  and 
fiuc-are,  waoa  to  ^^trftY,  M»hUar*t  to  scorch,  to 
singe.  Ob/tueo  is  used  by  Lat.  writers  of  the 
IjOW  Ages— to  give  or  have«the  colour  of  any 
thing  $eorek§d;  to  give  a  dark  or  gloomy  hue  or 
colour. 
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OBJECT,  V.  t.  To  throw  or  cast  agunst, 
-ION.  or  at ;  to  put  or  place  against,  to 

-lONABLE.  oppose ;  to  put  or  place  in  op- 
-IVE.  position;   to  state  or  urge,  in 

-IVELT.      opposition. 
-IVENE88.   An  obfeet, — any  thing  put   or 
-OR.  placed,  laid  or  lying  against,  sc. 

-ABLE.*  the  senses,  the  perceptions,  the 
thoughts  ;  any  thing  presented '  to  the 
thought  or  mind  ;  to  which  the  mind 
directs  itself,  or  attends  to  ;  any  thing 
proposed  or  purposed,  intended,  aimed  at, 
or  kept  in  Tiew. 

Objectionable  is  a  word  common  in  speech. 

*Bp.  Taylor. 

Fr.  Obiieer;  It.  -HeUare;  Bp.'Jetar;  L.  Ob- 
Jtc-ert,  oljeeium,  to  throw  against.    Un- 

OBIT,f.  -UART.     Appi   to — A  ceremony 

to  the  dead ;  an  obsequy,  a  funeral  rite. 

Obituary,-^ A  record,  a  register  of  the 

dead. 

Fr.  ObU  ;  L.  Obii-^u,  death,  from  Ob-ire^  (sc. 
snpremum  diem,  to  pass  his  last  day,)  to  die. 

OB-JURGATION,  *.  -tort.  Cons.— 
A  reproof  or  reprobation ;  a  rebuke,  a  re- 
primand ;  a  severe  chiding. 

Fr.  Otimry-uer,  -aUur,  -ation,  -atoirt;  L.  Ob- 
jurg-are,  to  strive  or  eontend  against,  (06,  aug.) 

OB-LATE,*  V.  An  offering  or  present- 
-lON.  ment  ;    gen.   used   when   such 

-i0NER.t  offering  is  made  in  reverence  or 
adoration. — *E,  HaU,  ^H.  More, 
Yt,  Obla-iUm;  It.  -sMm;  Sp.  -don ;  L.  OblaUo, 
from  o6toJiim,  past  p.  of  ogtrrt,  to  bring  or  bear 
against,  or  before,  in  presence ;  to  present  See 
Orrsa. 

OB-LATE,  ad.  As  apn.  to  figure,  is  con- 
tradistinguished from  Prolate,  (pro-fnre, 
pro'kUum,)  drawn  out,  extended,  beyond, 
(sc.  a  penect  sphere  or  spheroid ;)  and  is 
app.  when  such  figure  is  opposed  or  stopped 
in  its  spherical  formation  ;  and,  cons., 
compressed,  flatted,  sc.  at  two  opposite 
extremities,  I.  e,  at  the  poles.    L.  Oblatus, 

OB-LATRATION,*  *.  A  barking,  snari- 

ing  at ;  a  railing,  scolding. — *Bp.  HalL 
L  Ob-lairare,  to  baik  at.    See  Latbavt 

OB-LECTATION,*  #.    Joy,  pleasure. 

"Fisher,     Feltham, 

Fr.  Obkettr,  to  obteetatt,  to  rsjolco.  OUeeUUion, 
delight— Col.  L.  ObUetartt  to  rejoice  or  delight 
SeebaLBCTABLB. 

OB-LIGE,  V.  To  bind,  to  constrain,  to 
-EE.  force,  to  compel ;  to  bind,  hold, 

-ER,  or  or  cause  to  be  beholden,  (by 
-OR.  some  act  of  kindness  or  ser- 

-iNOLT.  vice;)  to  gratify,  to  lay  imder 
-iNOMESSi  or  impose  a  debt  of  gratitude ; 
-ATE,  9.  and,  cons. — 
-ATiON.  Obliging,  —  conferring  or  be- 
-ATORT.  stowing  kindness,  civility ;  com- 
-ATORiLT.  plying,  complaisant;  having  a 
-MENT.*     disposition  to  please  or  gratify. 

Among  the  common  people,  To  obligate 
is  the  more  usual  word. — *  Milton. 

Ft.  Oblig-er;  Sp.  -ar;  It  Obbligbr§ ;  L.  Ob-Uy 
are,  (ob,  aug.)  to  Mnd }  Gr.  Avy-^tr.    Die- 
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OB-LIQUE,  ad.    Inclining,  bending,  di- 

-LY.  verging,  sloping ;  deviating  from 

-ITY.         a  right  line  ;    from  right,  from 

-ATION.*  rectitude. — *Brown. 

Fr.  ObUqu-e;  Sp.  -o;  It.  Obbliquo  /  L.  Obliquas, 
Of  unsettled  etym.  The  Gr.  Aofov,  (which  Martin, 
prefers,)  has  the  same  lignifleation,  txom  Acx-mi'* 
to  incline. 

OB-LI JERATE,  v.  -ion.    To  deface,  to 

efface,  to  blot  out,  rub  or  wear  out ;  destroy 

the  form  or  figure  o£ 

ObliUr-er:  Sp.  -ur ;  Jt.  8c  h.  ObliUran,  quod 
est  obtineudo  deleie  atque  Inducere ;  Voss.  (in  t. 
LUera,)  who  (in  y.  Oblitero)  has  no  doubt  that 
obtUerare  means  Uteris  aliquid  tupgrdueertt  ut 
priores  deleantur. 

OB-UVION,  9.  App.  to— Effacement  or 
-vious.  obliteration  from  the  mind  or 

^viouBNESS.  memory ;  foigetfulneas  ;  dis- 
mission from,  negation  or  privation  of, 
memory  or  remembrance. 

Fr.  Ob-lMon;  it.  'blividne;  Sp.  -oMdo :  L. 
Oblivio,  ttoim  obUvUoor;  and  this  (Voss.)  from 
the  ancient  Uvitcor.    Martlnlus  forms  it  from 

■  oblivif  the  pxeterperfect  of  obHnertt  to  blot  out,  to 
obliterate;  quia  quorum  oblivieeimur,  ea  velut 
oblinunlur  Qt  legi  non  queaot. 

OB-LONG,   ad,  8,     Long, -—the   length 

exceeding  the  breadth;   and  thus   longer 

than  broad  or  wide. 

Er.  Oblong;  It.  -l^ngo;  Sp.  -kmao:  L.  Oblongw, 
(oft,  aug.)  Savile  renders  the  £.  Oblongue,  not 
oblong,  but  long;  and  Holland,  in  Pliny  aodLivy, 
long,  and  long-Jaehioned. 

OB-LOQUY,  »,  A  gainsaying ;  ill  or  evil 
-CUTOR.*  saying,  calumny ;  detraction ; 
-QUious.t  reproach. 

*Bale.      ^Naunton.      Sherwood. 
L.  Obloquium,  from  ob-loquit  to  speak  against, 
to  gainsay. 

OB-LUCTATION,*  «.  A  struggling  or 
striving  against  Fotherby;  who,  in  the 
same  work,  also  uses  Luctation :  **  A  dili- 
gent luctatioH  and  contention  with  our- 
selves," (p.  ^n,)—* Fotherby, 

L.  Obluctatio,  from  obluetari,  to  struggle 
against. 

OB-MUTESCENCE,*  s.    Dumbness  of 

speech. — *Brown,       Paley, 

L.  Obmuteicene,  p.  p.  of  obmuletcere,  to  become 
dumb  in  speech.    See  Mute. 

OB-NOXIOUS,  oi^.  -NE8S.  Subject,  liable, 
or  exposed,  to  punishment;  generally, — 
subject,  liable,  or  exposed;  faulty,  offen- 
sive ;  blamable. 

L.  ObnoxiHS,  obnoxioeua ;  ob  nosam  poenae 
obllgatus ;  subject  to  punishment  for  a  &ult  or 
crime.    See  Martin.    Un- 

OB-NUBILATE,*  v,  -lON.t     Fr.  Obnu- 
biler, — to  obnubilate,  make  cloudy,  obscure 
or  darken,  as  clouds  do  the  sky. — Cot, 
*Feltham,       ^  JVaterhouse, 
L.  Obnubilare,  to  cover  with  elcvdtt  {nubee.) 

OB-REPTION,*  *.  Fr.  Obreptum,—ob' 
reption,  the  creeping  or  stealing  to  a  thing 
by  crafty  means ;  me  getting  or  obtaining 
thereof  by  dissimulation  or  private  cou- 
senage — Cot ;  who  also  uses  tho  ad,  Obrep^ 
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tUiout  in  V.  Obreptice ;  and  Delpino,  in  r. 
Obrepticio, — *Cudworth.  , 
L.  Obrepere,  to  creep  slily;  {ob,  aug.) 

OB-SCENE,  ad.  In  common  usage  is — 
•LT.  Abominable,  inauspicious;  offen- 
-NE88.  sive,  foul,  lewd. 

-ITY.  Fr.  Obeehte;  It  Oeeino;  Sp.  Obeeeue; 
L.  Obeeenus;  of  uncertain  etymology.  Voss.  and 
Martin,  collect  the  opinions  of  preceding  wtiters. 
06,  is  negative,  Varro  saya,  of  «e«M:  Ea  dIcU 
ab  setevd,  id  est,  einietrd ;  quod  qu«e  tinielra  sunt 
bona  auspicia  existlmantur. — De  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  tL 

OB-SCURE,  V.  ad.  s.  To  dim  or  darken ; 
-LT.  to  cloud,  to  hide,  to  be  or  cause  to 
-MENT.  be  gloomy;  less  distinguiahable 
-NE88.  or  discernible ;  difficult  to  be  per- 
-ITT.  ceived  or  discovered.  The  ad,  is 
-ATION.  also  app.  as  equivalent  to— Un- 
known, unnoticed ;  mean,  base. 
Ft.  Obeeurcir;  It.  Oeenrd^re;  Sp.  OUeureeer; 
L.  ObiCHrare,  from  obecurue;  ob  and  (obsolete) 
aeurus,  from  ircicfpor,  and  this  from  viua,  nn^ra. 
(See  Voe$.  and  Sekeidius  in  Lennep.)  A.  8. 
Scgr^n,  to  shear,  to  cut  otL    Bub-  Ub- 

OB-SECRATION,  •.  -tort/  An  ear- 
nest prayer,  or  beseeching. 

The  V,  To  obtecrate  is  given  by  Dr.  Nott 
in  his  Glossary  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt:  it 
has  not  occurred  to  us  in  the  Poems, 

*Bp.  HalL 

Fr.  Ob'tieraiion  ;  Sp.  -eeeraelon;  L.  Obaeeratio, 
from  obtecrare,  to  pray  earnestly,  (oA.  aug.)  Quasi 
per  eacra  vel  k  saerii  orare.    See  SAcaxB. 

OB-SEQtJY,*  *.  Oftse^ttiow,— following 
-lous.  closely,  observantly,  servilely; 

-I0U8LT.      observant,  attentive  to,  comply- 
-IOUSNE88.  ing,  yielding ;  subservient,  ser- 
vile.— *B.  JoHsoH,    MaseiMger, 
Fr.    Obtiqnietu;  L.  Obiequioan*,    obeequiam, 
from  obtequl,  to  foUow  closely,  {ob.  aog.) 

OB-SEQUY,  *.  A  following  (to  burial), 
-lous.  The  funeral  procession  ;  the  fime- 
-lousLY.  ral  rites  or  solenmities. 

ObsequUnu  and  Obsequiously  are  used  by 
Shak.  from  the  s,  in  this  application. 

Fr.  Ob-eiquea;  Sp.  -tequiae;  L.  Obfffsii«,  Intro- 
duced as  equivalent  to  exeequite.  See  kxaaoivs; 
from  ex-eequi,  to  follow  out,  sc.  the  funeral  pomp 
to  burial. 

OB-SERYE,  V.  To  keep  or  hold,  sc  in 
-ABLE.  sight,  to  behold ;  to  watch,  to 

-ABLY.  guard;   to  note  or  notice,  to 

-ANT,  ad,  s,  attend  to,  to  mark  or  remark; 
-ANCE.  to  regard. 

-ANCY.  Gen. — the  organ  of  observa- 

-ATION.  turn  is  the  eye ;  of  experimenl, 
-ATOR.  the  hand ;   we  make  observa- 

-ATORY.  tions  in  astronomy,  on  the 
-ER.  heavens ;  experiments  in  ana- 

-INGLY.  tomy,  on  the  human  body:  the 
observations  in  the  one  are  unaccompanied 
by  experiment;  the  experiments  m  the 
other  must  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  observation. 

More  gen.  (without  referenoe  to  the 
organ,)  we  observe  the  success  of  an  expe* 
riment. 
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Fr.  Obitrv-er;  Sp.  -«r ;  It  Oum^vhrt;  L.  Ohter- 
vartf  to  ke«p  carelklly,  (oft,  aug.)    In-  Mlt*  Un- 

OB-SESS,*  V.  To  beset,  to  besiege. 
-SESSioN.t  In  possestioH, — ^the  evil  spirit 
-siDiOMAL.  was  supposed  to  enter  into  pot- 
ussion  of  the  body  of  the  demoniac ;  in 
obseinon^  to  beset  or  besiege  him  ^m 
without 

"  An  obsidiotudl  coronet  or  ieige^garland, 
— namely,  when  some  captaine  had  forced 
the  enemies  to  raise  the  seige  and  dislodge, 
and  thereby  saved  either  a  whole  town  or 
campe  from  utter  shame  and  finall  destruc- 
tion."—A»tfaii<i.  PUtde. 
*3ir  T.  Elyot.  ^Burton, 
L.  OMderei  oAmmim,  to  set  against,  to  beset. 

OB-SIGNATE,*  v.     To  mark  strongly 
-lON.t     or  firmly,  to  confirm  by  marking, 
-ORY.t    signing,  or  sealing ;  to  confirm,  to 
ratify. 
*Barroto.       ^Bp,  Taylor.       iDr.  Ward, 
L.  0^-*^are,  to  mark  strongly,  (oA,  ang.) 

OBrSOLESCENT,*  ad.    Becoming  dis- 

-SOL-ETE.  used;  coming  into  disuse. — *Dr, 

-BTEMESS.  Jchuam  ;  aitd  now  not  uncommon. 

It.  ObfUtetnt,  ob$oUtut ;  oA«olere«r«,  (oft,  sofore,) 
to  grow  or  tecome,  to  be,  lost,  ftc  through  disuse ; 
{ohif  and  o/«o,  from  Gr.  OXXpm  or  oWvut,  to  lose, 
to  destroy.) 

OB-STACLE,  <.    An  opposition  or  resist' 

-MESS,    ence,  stoppaffe,  hmderance,  or  im- 

-ANCT.*  pediment. —  B.  Jomon, 

Fr.  OMa-^levt  -cie;  Sp.  -cuh;  It.  Ostieotof 
I*.  OMaenlum,  from  obttare,  to  stand  against, 
to  oppose,  or  resist. 

OB-STETRICATE,*  v.  To  assist  in 
-ic.  bringing  forth ;  to  aid  or  help 

-icATiON.t  at  birth  or  production, 
-icious.)  *Evelyn,  ^Bp,  HaU,  tCudworth, 
L.  ObsMricari;  obiMrix,  sbobMendo.  Yoss. 
thinks  oft  is  here  equivalent  to  ad  :-~ob»MHx, 
quasi  fltfMtIri*,  quia  oMdM  J  partnrienti;  because 
she  ««fl  or  ooatinues  Htting  with  or  close  to  one 
who  is  bringing  forth. 

OBSTINATE,  ad. '  Persisting,  (sc  in 
-ACT.  self-will,  in  opinion;)  self-willed, 
-ATE4.Y.  stubborn,  firm,  immovable,  inflex- 
-NE88.      ible. 

**  Obstinaeii  is  an  affection  immouable, 
fyxed  to  wylle,  abandonynge  reason,  which 
is  ingendred  of  piyde,  that  is  to  say,  whan 
a  manne  estemeth  somoche  him  self  aboue 
any  other,  that  he  reputeth  his  owne  wytte 
onely,  to  be  in  perfection,  and  contemneth 
al  other  councell."— <Kr  T.  Elyot, 

Fr.  Ob9*ht-*t  Sp.  -^ot  It.  OttinUo;  L.  Obsti- 
natmsf  from  ob*ti»ar*t  to  stand  against,  to  persist, 
(oft,  and  ttanare  or  Hiuare,  from  stare.) 

OB-8TREPEROUS,  ad.  -ness.  Noisy, 
clamorous ;  loudly,  turbulently  or  con- 
fiuedly  noisy,  or  clamorous. 

L.  Obsirsptrms,  from  ob-sirtptrtt  to  make  a 
noise  at  or  against. 

OB-STRICTION,*  s.    A  tieing  or  fas- 
tening, binding,  bond,  or  obligation. 
*MilUm. 
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L.  ObBtrieiuSf  from  obetringtre,  to  tie  ftst,  to 
€uten.    See  Stkict. 

OB-STRUCT,  V.  To  build  up  against,  to 
-ER.  heap  up   against,    to  block  up, 

-ION.  to  stop  up;    to  oppose,  to  put 

'ivE,  ad.  s.  or   place   in     the  way  of,    to 
hinder. 
Fr.  Obslm-tr;  It  -irs:  L.  Obstruere,  to  build 
against.    Un-   Also  De-obstruent. 

OB-TAIN,  V.    To  hold,  or  keep  the  hold 

-ABLE,    or  possession ;  to  get  or  gain  the 

-ICENT.  hold  or  possession ;    to  g^t,    to 

gain,  or  win,  to  acquire,  to  procure. 
Fr.  Obtennir;  Sp.  -«r;   It.  Ollenirt;   L.  Obii- 
nert;  to  hold  or  keep,  (oft,  aug.)    Re-  Un- 

OBTEKB,  t.     To  stretch  or  spread  out 
against,  to  offer,  to  object,  to  propose. 
L.  Ob'tendsre,  to  stretch  out  against. 

OB-TENEBRATION,*  s.      Darkness, 

obscurity. — *Bacon.   ■ 

Fr.  ObtinSbrer^  to  obUnebrate^  obscure,  darken. 
— Coi.  It.  OUsnebritrt  /  L.  Obtenebrare ;  to  keep 
in  darkness ;  (oft,  and  /«fieftr«,  darkness.) 

OBTEST,  V.  -ATiON.     To  call  upon  to 
witness ;  to  invoke,  to  a4)ure,  to  conjure, 
to  beseech,  to  supplicate. 
Fr.  ObUster;  L.  Ob-teslari. 

OB-TRECTATION,'  s.  A  blackening, 
sc  the  character ;  calumny,  slander. 

*Bturow. 

Fr.  ObtrseiaUon ;  L.  ObireeliUiOt  from  Oblrte- 
tar»t  to  tradues,  and,  cons,  to  blacken,  sc.  the 
character.    See  DsTaACTioy. 

OB-TRUDE,  V.     To  thrust  against,  to 

-ER.  force  in  the  way;   to  put  or 

-TRU8-I0M.  place  offensively,  in  the  way. 

-IVE.  L.  Oft-<n(d-«r»,  to  thrust  against. 

Un- 

OBTUND,*  V.  -TUBE.    To  beat  against, 

and,  cons,  to  blunt  or  stop  the  edge ;  to 

dull,  to  deaden. — *  Milton. 

Fr.  Ob-4umdr0  ;  Sp.  -tuto  ;  It  Oiii^  ;  L.  Obtun- 
derst  obtusum,  to  beat  against,  (oft,  and  tundere, 
to  beat) 

OB-VENTION,*  f.    Any  thing  happen- 
ing or  occurring ;  a  gain,  advantage,  per- 
quisite— happening,  or  coming. 
*Spenter.  Fuller, 

Fr.  ObPtnHon,'  L.  Oft-«enlr«,  obvtntum,  to  come 
against,  or  in  the  way  of. 

OB-VERSANT,  ad.  Used  by  Bacon  as 
equivalent  to— Conversant ;  familiar  with, 
sc  because  frequently  before  us. 

L.  Obversari,  to  be,  or  be  placed,  before  or  in 
the  presence  of. 

OB-YERT,  V.  To  turn  against ;  to  place 
opposite.     L.  Ob-vertere,  to  turn  against 

OB-VIATE,  V.  To  be  or  come  in  the 
-ATIMO.  way ;  to  meet ;  to  withstand,  to 
-ous.        prevent 

-ous-LT.   Obvioust — meeting;  preventing; 
-NESS.       lying  in  the  way  ;    and,  cons, 
evident,  manifest 
Fr.  Obvi-er:  Sp.  -ar ;  It  ft  L.  Obviare,  to  be  or 
I    come  in  the  vay,  {vie.)    Un* 
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OB-UMBRE,*  ».  "  To  ofttw»6rate,— over- 
-ATE,  V,  shadow,  cast  a  mist  over,  darken, 
-ATION.    obscure." — Cot.    *Chaucer. 

Fr.  Obumkr-er;  Sp.  -ar;  It  Obbumbrire;  L. 
Oh-umbretrgj  to  overshade. 

OC-CASION,  «.  *.  App.  to— The  time 
-AL.  or  season,  the  circamstance,  or 

-ALLY.  state  of  circmstances  or  events, 
-ER.  in  or  at  which  any  thing  does  or 

-ABLE.*  may  fall  out  or  happen  ;  time  or 
-ATE,  v.t  circumstance,  fit,  suiting  or  op- 
portune, convenient  or  becoming ;  suitable, 
adapted  or  appropriate;  fitting,  befitting, 
becoming  or  requiring ;  and  hence  app.  as 
equivalent  to — 

Accident  or  incident,  opportunity,  sea- 
sonableness  ;  convenience,  concurrence  ; 
and  further — ^to  urgency,  exigency. 

*  Barrow,     W.  More. 

Fx.OeeaHoH'ntr;  It.  -Are;  Sp.  -ar;  L.Oeea«io, 
(ob,  and  etuus,  from  Cad-ere,  to  fall,— casus  se 
oflferens. — Fo*$.) 

OC-CECATION,*  *.  Blindness,  dark- 
ness.— *Bp.  Hall, 

Ifc  Ob^teeare,  to  blind,  to  darken.   See  Cbcxtt. 

OC-CIDENT,  «.  -AL.    The  setting  (sun), 

which  we  call  the  west. 

Fr.  Oeei-dent;  It.  &  Sp.  -denU;  L.  Oe-eident, 
plaga  in  quA  sol  oeeidit  {ob  and  eadere:)  where 
the  sun  goes  down  or  sets. 

OC-CISION,*  1.     Fr.  OccWon,— an  occt- 

sioH,  killing,  slaying. — Cot. 

Fabyan,  Hale. 
L.  OeeMo,  from  oeeidere^  to  beat  or  strike  rio- 
lently,  to  sl^r,  (06,  and  eadere,)  and  cons,  to  kill ; 
Sp.  Oeci-^iomf  It.  -tione. 

OC-CLUDE,'».  -cLusioN.t    To  shut  up 

closely ;  to  confine  or  fasten  up. 

*Broum,     ^HowelL 

L.  Oeelud-ere,  to  shut  or  close. 

OC-CRUSTATE,*  v.    To  harden,  to  be 
or  cause  to  be  obdurate  or  obstinate. 
*H,  More. 

OC-CULT,  ad.    Covered  over,  concealed, 

-ATioN.   hidden ;  undiscovered,  unknown. 

-ED.*       *  Milton. 

Fr.  OeetM-er,  -*;  It.  -0  ;  Sp.  Oeult-ar^  -01  1a.  Oc- 
culta, from  occulot  to  oover,  sc  as  seeds  or  roots 
are  covered  in  tiUue,  (from 06,  and  coUre^  to  till.) 
— See  Vo»s.  and  JlfarM». 

OC-CUPY,  V.    To  take  or  seise,  to  hold 

-lER.  or  keep  possession  of;  to  pos- 

-V  iNo.  sess,  to  use,  to  employ,  to  engage. 

-ANT.  *Bacon. 

-ANCT.  ^*  Oceuper;  Sp.  Ocupar;  It.  ii  L. 

-.    *  Oecupar€f  to  take,  to  keep,  sc.  bold  or 

-ATION.  possession  of,  {ob,  aug.  and  eopere,  to 

-ATE,*!;,  take.)    Pre- Un- 

00-CUR,t>.  To  run  against,  to  encounter; 
-RENT.  to  meet  with,  to  go  to  meet ;  to 
-RENCB.  offer  or  present  itself,  to  advert, 
-CURSE,  c  to  appear  to ;  to  fall  in  the  way 
-CURSION.    of,  to  befall,  to  happen. 

Fr.  Oceurr-er;  Sp.  -irj  It.  Occdrrere;  L.  Oc' 
eurrere,  to  nm  against. 

OCEAN,  t.  ad,  -ic.  The  main  sea ;  any 
thing  wide,  extended,  or  immense,  as  the 
main  sea. 
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'  Fr.  Oekohef  It  fr  Sp.  •«;  Ii.  Oeeanme:  Gr. 
Qjceavoci  perhaps  from  Oxwi  swift,  and  kociv, 
Jluctart,  to  flow.  (See  Fou.  and  Martin  )  Boeb- 
art  gives  it  an  eastern  origin.— See  in  Lennepi 

OCELLATED,*  ad.  Having  or  being 
spotted  with  small  eyes;  or  studded  with 
spots  resembling  eyes. — *Derham. 

L.  OeetkUns,  from  Octttus,  a  small  eye.  See 
OcvxiAa. 

OCHLOCRACY,*  t.  Power  or  rule 
(Kpwros)  of  the  mob  or  multitude,  the  po- 
pulace (ox^os). — *  Warburtott. 

Gr.  Ox^oKpario. 

OCHRE,  s.    A  kind  of  earth. 
-ECUS.  ^*  Oe-re;  It.  -rv;  L.  Ockra  ;  Gr.  Shifio, 
„y        so  called  from  its  pallid  colour,  fiwn 
*      MXpoff  pale. 

OCIOUS,  term.    See  Acy. 

OCREATED,*  ad.  Booted.— A  pedantic 
Latinism. — *Futter.    L.  Ocreatus, 

OCTA-GON,  (.  -AL.    A  figure  consisting 
of  eight  sides,  and  containing  eight  angles. 
Gr.  Oktm,  eight,  and  ymmq,  a  oomer»  an  angle. 
See  DiAooMAL. 

OCTAVE,  s.  App.  to— The  eighth  day, 
or  eight  days  after  an  holiday  or  festival : 
e,g.  Sie  Sabbath,  in  Diyden,  (Brit.  Red.) 
was  Whit  Sunday;  the  Octave,  Trinity 
Sunday.    In  Music,*— 

An  eighth  is  that  note  which  is  eight 
distant  from  another,  as  from  an  unison  an 
eiffhth  ;  from  a  fifth  a  twelfth,  ftc. 

Fr.  Octave;  Sp.  wi,  -«;  It.  Ottit9^,-o;  L. 
Oetavtu;  from  Oeto,  Gr.  Oktm,  eigbt    Sub- 

OCTOBER.    See  September. 

OCTO-GAMY,*  *.    A  word  appropriate 
to  The  Wife  of  Bath.— -'CAaue^. 
Gr.  o«cTw,  eigbt,  and  yaiMetv,  to  mariy. 

OCTONARY,*  *.  Pertaining  to,  con- 
sisting of,  eight — *H.  More. 

Ft.  Octonaire;  It.  Ottondrio;  L.  Oetonarhu, 

OCTON-OCULAR,*  ad.  Having  eight 
eyes,  {oculos.) — *Derham. 

OCTO-S  YLLABLE,  ad.  Consisting  of 
eight  <y^&2e«.     Fr.  Octosyllable. 

OCTO-TEUCH,*  *.    App.  to— The  first 
eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Hcmmer, 
Gr.  Oktw,  and  revxor,  a  book. 

OCULAR,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye, 
-LARLY.  evident  or  manifest  to  the  eye  or 
-LIST.       sight;  evident 

Fr.  Odd-atre;  It  -^e;  Sp.  -w;  L.  Ocuterlr, 
from  oculu»t  an  eye ;  the  origin  of  which  is  left 
uncertain  by  the  L.  etymologtsts.  Tooke  assigns 
it  to  the  Go.  Avgo,  A.S.  Saget  an  eye,  from  avg-aUt 
ostendere,  to  show.    In-oculate. 

ODD,  ad.  Used  in  numbers  when  theie 
-ITT.  is  one  wanting  to  make  the  nvon- 
-LY.  ber  even,  or  divisible  into  two  equal 
-NESS,   numbers.     Gen. — 

Odds.  Sln^ar,  unmatched,  unequalledt 
not  having  its  like ;  unlikely ;  uncommon, 
unusual,  extraordinary. 


J 


OF 


OFF 


Otldt, — inequAlity,  either  for  or  against ; 
iineFenness,  mspari^,  diaagreement,  dia- 
aenaioD. 

Oddity  ia  a  common  word. 

8w.  Uddt,  Impar,  cut  par  deest — Ihrt,  Sk. 
tayt— An>m  the  D.  Oed^  ood;  Qm,  Otd^  od«t  od, 
deaeitat,  vacuiu ;  cut,  ae.  aliquid  deett  ad  name- 
nun  compleDdnm.  Jon.  thinlM  Odd  cut  off  (ab- 
•ciuum)  (Irom  the  Eng.  Added ;  and  I^e— that  ve 
Qwe  the  word  to  the  Sw.  Udda,  Tooke  asseita  it 
to  be  the  pait  p.  Ovwtf,  ow*d.  Thus  when  we  are 
counting  by  couples  or  by  pairs,  we  say— one  pair, 
two  pairs,  frc.  and  one  owedt  ow'df  to  make  up 
another  pair;  (and  this  coincides  with  the  inter- 
pretations of  Ihre  and  Sk.)  It  has  the  same 
meaning  (he  adds)  when  we  say-^-an  odd  man,  or 
an  odd  action ;  it  still  relates  to  pairing;  and  we 
mean — without  a  fellow,  unmatched,  not  sueh 
another,  one  owed  to  make  up  a  couple.  He  might 
hare  noticed  the  equiyalent  expressions,— a  sin- 
gular man,  a  singular  action. 

ODE,  «.  "  Muaic  and  Poetry  are  coeTal, 
and  were,  originally,  alwaya  joyned  together. 
But  after  their  separation  took  place,  after 
barda  had  begun  to  make  Terse  compo- 
aitiona,  which  were  to  be  recited  or  read, 
not  to  be  aung,  such  poems  as  were  de- 
aigned  to  be  atill  joined  with  music  or 
aong,  were,  by  way  of  diatinction,  called 
odeM.^—Bhir. 

It.  ft  8p.  Oda;  Fr.  ft  L.  Ode;  Qi^Oint  ft^m 
acid-«(p,  to  sing.    Falin-  Para-  Frot- 

ODIOUS,  ad.     Hateful,  detestable,  loath- 

'OU8LT.      aome ;  causing  hatred  or  envy } 

-ousNEaa.  inTidious. 

-UM.  *Fabyan.    Bale.    Stow, 

-BLE.*  Fr.  Odi-euM;  It.  -ar«,  -ieoi  8p. 
-or,  -o«o;  L.  Odioe—t  odiums  (which  we  have 
adopted  in  common  speeeh,)  firom  the  e.  (Mi, 
which  is  trseed  through  Or.  v.  Odvo'^civ,  iraeeit 
obsolete  odMiv,  to  an  obsolete  prlmitiTe  e^cii', 
pmngere.    See  o^uvvu  in  Lennep.    In-odlate. 

ODOUR,  «.  Od<mr,  (equivalent  to  our 
-DOR-AMSNT.  vulgar  uaage  of  the  word 
-ATE.  Stinkf  qv.)-— smell,  acent 

-iFEROua.  Odor^erous,  —  bearing  or 
-oua.  bringing  a  amell  or  scent; 

usually  a  pleasing  smell. 
Fr.  Odeurt  It.  Oddre;  Sp.  Otor;  L.  Odor. 
▼oss.  thinks  L.  Oloo,  to  smeu,  was  orlg.  written 
Odeo ;  and  Bchetdius  has  no  doubt  that  odor  was 
80  used,— ab  acrimonii  odorit,  nares  quasi  pun- 
peniisi  and  thiu  refers  it  to  the  same  source  as 
L.OdL    (See  Oniovs;  andJ^sniMp.)    In- 

CECOKOMY.    See  Economt. 

CECUMENICAL,  ad,  -lt.    Comnrising 

the  whole  habitable  world;  general,  uni- 

Tarsal. 

Or.  Oixov^viRor,  ktMtmbilie,  from  oi«-«iv,  to 
dwell,  to  inhabit. 

OSDEMA,  i,  "  A  painless,  waterish,  and 
-TIC  flegmatick  swelling;  which  when 
-TOU8.  pressed  down  with  the  finger  re- 
tains the  impreaaion  thereoC" — Cot, 

¥t,  tEdime ;  Gr.  Otiniuh  a  swelling,  from  otitv 
to  swell.    Bullokar  writea  CBdeme. 

OF,  pr.  Go.  Sw.  Dan.  &  D.  4ff  AS.  0// 
Sk.  derivea  from  L.  Ab,  Gr.  Awo.  Jun. — 
from  Awo,  «^*.  Tooke  aays,  "  I  imagine 
that  or  (in  the  Go.  and  A.S.  4f,)  is  a  frag- 
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ment  of  the  Go.  and  AS.  Afara,  posteritas ; 
t^a,  proles;  that  it  is  a  noun  «.  and 
means  alwaya,  —  consequence,  offspring, 
successor,  follower,  &c."  This  presumes 
that  the  compoaite  t,  Af-or^a^  waa  in 
uae  before  AfyttA  uaed  prepositively.  See 
For.  He  further  obserres,  "  The  Dutch 
are  supposed  to  use  Van  in  two  meanings ; 
because  it  sunplies  indifierently  the  placea 
both  of  our  ofvaA  From,  Nothwithstanding 
which.  Van  haa  always  one  and  the  aame 
single  meaning,  tIz.  beginning.  And  its 
use  both  for  Cfand  From  ia  to  be  ezjplained 
by  its  different  apposition.  When  it  sup- 
plies the  place  of  From,  Van  is  put  in  appo- 
sition to  the  same  term  to  which  From  ia 
put  in  apposition.  But  when  it  supplies 
the  place  of  Of,  it  ia  not  put  in  appoeition  to 
the  aame  term  to  which  Of  is  put  in  appo- 
sition, but  to  ita  correlative.  And  between 
two  correlative  terms,  it  is  totally  indifferent 
to  the  meaning  which  of  the  two  correlatlona 
is  expressed.  Of  and  For  (he  adds)  differ 
aa  widely  as  cante  and  consequence.  We 
may  say:  we  are  aick  of  hunger:  or  we 
are  sick  for  hunger.  In  the  one  case, 
sickness  is  said  to  be  the  consequence  of 
htmger ;  and  in  the  other,  hunger  is  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  sickness." 

OFF,  pr.  Also  written  with  a  single  /, 
and  ia  probably  the  aame  word  (Of)  diff. 
app.  It  ia  one  of  the  five  prepositions  for 
which  Tooke  refirains  to  account  Sw. 
Dan.  &  D.  Af-,  Ger.  Ab, 

In  usage  oppoaed  to  On,  or  Upon ;  and  ia 
further  app.  to  express— A  motion  or  re- 
moTal ;  separation  or  departure,  diaunion, 
distance. 

To  go  off, — aa  a  gun ;  where  the  charge 
is  expelled  or  driTen  firom  the  barrel,  &c 

To  get  q^,  to  eome  off  well,  (met) — to 
set  or  remoTe  to  a  diatance,  ac  from 
danger,  misfortune,  &c. ;  to  escape. 

To  be  wett  tff, — to  be  remoTed  or  at  a 
diatance,  ac.  from  danger  or  misfortune ;  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  state  or  condition. 

Off  hand,  —  as  by  some  dexterity  or 
adroitness,  dexterously,  promptly,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  without  premeditation. 

OFF Ali,  s.  Gen. — Any  refrisc ;  any  thing 
caat  or  thrown  away,  aa  unfit  for  food ;  any 
thing  worthless. 

Sk.— that  which  falU  of  the  table.  Tooke,— 
the  past  p.  of  FeaU-an,  ttfeallan,  to  fall. 

OF-FEND,  V,  To  atrike  againat;  to  aa- 
-ER.  aaiilt  or  assail;  to  hurt;  to 

-RESS.  affront,  to  insult;  to  hurt  or 

-FENCE.  wound,  sc.  the  feelings, — ^to 
-FENCELESS,  displease ;  to  injure,  to  do 
-FUL.*  wrong  or  injustice. 

-FEN8-ITB.     *Shak,     ^Wiclif.  Chaucer, 

-ITELY.  p,^  Ogen-der,  -sen  Sp.  Ofender ; 

- lYENESS.  It.  fr  L  Ogendere,  to  strike  against 
-lON.t  In-  Un- 
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OF-FER,  0.  «.  To  bear  or  bring  before  or 
-ABLE,  in  presence;  to  present;  to  pro- 
-ER.  pose;  to  hold  forth,  to  exhibit; 
-ING.  to  show ;  to  show  signs  of;  to 
-TORY,  bring  before,  so.  the  kltar  as  a  sa- 
-TURE.*  orifice ;  to  sacrifice ;  also  to  make 
proposal ;  to  give ;  to  bid. 
This  word  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  A.S.  with  the  version  of  the 
Bible.  (See  Lye.)  The  show-bread  is — 
qffring  hlrfas,  offering  loaves;  in  Wiclif 
"  looves  of  proposition." 

Offertory, — the  act  of  offering :  in  the 
Mass,  a  hymn  or  anthem:  in  Protestant 
churches,  a  portion  of  the  Communion 

,  Service  during  the  offering.  '*  As  soon  as 
the  Sermon  or  Homily  is  ended,  the  Priest 
is  directed  '  to  return  to  the  Lord's  Table 
and  begpn  the  Offertory,  saying  one  or 
more  of  the  sentences  following  as  he 
thinketh  most  convenient  in  his  discretion; 
t.  e.  according  to  the  length  or  shortness  of 
the  time  that  the  people  are  cffering,*  as  it 
was  worded  in  King  Edward's  first  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  from  thence  in  the  Scotch 
one.     These  are  in  the  place  of  the  Anti- 

?hona  or  Anthem  which  we  find  in  the  old 
liturgies  after  the  Gospel,  and  which  from 
their  being  simg  while  the  people  made 
their  oblatioru  at  the  altar  were  called 
Offertory:*^Wheat}ey,     *  Milton, 

Fr.  Ofr-ir;  It  .<f«;  8p.  Ofrteer;  L.  Of-ftrre, 
to  beai  or  bring  before,    tin- 

OFFICE,  V,  s.  That  which  ought  to  be 
-ER.  done  or   performed;    act    or 

-lAL,  ad.  s.  deed  due,  duty ;  any  thing 
-lALLT.  which  we  are  obliged,  bound, 
-lALiTY.  engaged  or  employed  to  do ; 
-I ATE,  V.  peculiar  or  appropriate  busi- 
-INAL.  ness,  or  employment;  service 

-lous.  or  usefulness. 

-lous-LT.  Also,  the  place  where,  the  sta- 
-NESs.  tion  or  situation  in  which,  offi- 

cUU  acta  are  done. 
Officious,  —  busy  to  act,  or  to  perform 
services ;  active  in  the  performance  of  ser- 
vices or  benefits. 

Fr.  Ofiee;  It.  -doi  8p.  OJkio ;  L.  OJMtimt 
ftom  qfileere,  which  Vot>.  sayt  was  the  same  with 
effieere :  and  hence  qficium,  qaod  quisque  fffleere 
debet,— what  every  one  ought  to  do  or  perfiirm. 
In-  Over-  Un- 

OFFINO,  1.  A  word  common  on  the 
coast  and  among  naval  men,  and  app.  to  a 
position  at  a  distance  off  the  shore  or  coast; 
within  sight  of  it 

OFF-SCOURING,  *.  -scum.  That  which 
IS  scoured  off,  cast  off,  thrown  off. 
Off-scum, — that  which  is  dimmed  off, 

OFF-SET,  s.  A  set,  or  part  that  may  be 
set  or  planted,  coming  off  the  main  root 

OFF-SPRING,  #.  Any  thing  thai  springs 
or  arises  from  —  production,  propagation, 
posterity,  child,  or  children. 

A.  8.  Ofspring,  proles,  propago.  progenies,  poi- 
leritaa,  («>/,  and  tprin^n^  to  ipring.) 
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OF-FUSCATE.    See  Obfuscate. 

OFT,  ad,  av.  Frequent ;  repeated  at  short 

-EN,  ad,  av,  intervals ;    occurring    many 

-ENNE88.*  times  at  short  intervals  or 

Oft-,  or       *  distances;  opposed  to /rv  or 

Often-times.  seldom, — *  Hooker, 

-8ITH.  Go.  Ufia ;  A.  S.  fr  Get.  Qfi  ;  8w. 

-TIDE.  Oft-a;  Dan.  -e.     Sk.  thinks  it 

alludes  to  Or.  a^,  ileruat^  again  and  again.  Jon. 
—that  it  la  tnm  «//,  or  eft,  and  these  flram  Gr. 
Avi^ic  ^t,  eftt  are  perhaps  from  the  «.  J^tiian, 
efstan ;  and  Ofif  from  ofutan,  (/eiflnare, )  to  hasten 
to  do  hastily,  at  quick  or  liasty  repetitions ;  and 
hence,  frequently.    Un- 

OGDOA-STIC/  s.  Consisting  of  ei^t 
verses. — *Dravtoin, 

Gr.  (yyioot,  eight,  and  cnxott  a  verse.  See 
Distich. 

OG-GANITION,'  s,    A  yelping— as  of  a 
d<»  at  any  one. — *R.  Mountagu, 
L.  06-  or  og-ganirt. 

OGLE,  V.  s.     To  move  the  eye ;  to  cast 

-ER.     glances  of  the  eye. 

-INO.  The  D.  Ooghen^  is  oculot  inUndere^  ecit 
oculorum  astfqui,  to  strain  or  stretch  the  eye,  to 
follow  with  the  eye,  {oogk :)  and  oogketer,  cons. 
adulator. '-KUian.    See  Ooooxa,  and  Ocv&ab. 

OIL,  V,  s,    App.  to — A  greasy  liquid  matter, 

-Y.  expressed  from  animal  or  vege- 

-INE88.   table  substances. 

-XNO.       Oily,  met — smooth,  slippery :  also 

gruuefuUy,  {awningly  smooth. 

Go.  AUm$  ;  A.  S.  Ble;  D.  0U« ;  Ger.  <M  ;  Sw. 

Olja;  Vr.HuUei  It.  Ogiio;  Sp.  Olio;  L.  Oleum; 

Gr.  EXatav,  all  which,  Ihre  says,  may  perhaps 

.  have  their  origin  ttom  the  M.  Go.  Ala  ;  A.  8.  JRImm, 

accendere,  to  kindle.    Un- 

OINT,  V.  -KENT.     To  rub,  to  smear  with 

oil,  or  any  oily,  greasy  substance. 

Tr.Oindre;  It.  Uanere/  8p.  Ungir;  L.  Ungfrt: 
(uRtiM  agere,  quia  in  unguento  uniamtur  diversa.) 
An- 

OLD,  ad.  Old,  or  eld, — ^remained,  staid, 
-EN.  continued,  lasted,  endured,  delayed, 
-NE8S.  deferred,  sc.  long,  a  long  time,  to 
great  age ;  ancient 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  that  Old  (he  knows 
not  why)  was  anciently  a  common  aug- 
mentative in  familiar  language;  perhaps 
merely  because  many  things  that  have 
stood  the  trial  of  time  are,  and  are  esteemed 
the  better,  stronger ;  as  old  ale,  old  hay,  &c. 
&c.  In  Lingua,  1607,  quoted  by  Steevens, 
"There's  old  moving  among  Uiem."  In 
Dekker's  comedy,  called  If  this  be  not 
a  good  Play  the  Devil  is  in  it,  (1612.) 
'*  We  shall  have  old  breaking  of  necks." 
And  in  Le  Bone  Florence,  quoted  by 
Boswell,  "  Gode-olde  fyghting  was  there.*' 
The  word  so  used  is  not  uncommon  in  Shak. 
See  the  Note  to  2d  Pt  Hen.  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
A.  S.Eald':  Dan.  CSlde,  old  age,  orldre,  oldest, 
D.  Oud;  Ger.  AU,  from  A.  8.  rui-an,  or  M^m,  t* 
remain,  to  stay,  to  continue,  to  last,  to  enduc^  to 
delay,  to  defer. — Tooke,    See  £u>. 

OLEAGINOUS,  ad.     OUy;  bearing  «7. 

-NESS.  Fr.  OliagineuM,  oUemxt  It.  Olima^s^, 
Dt  V  nav  oliAso  ;  Sp.  Oleaginoto,  o/«om  ;  C  OfM- 
ULE-osE.  gi„^^oUo$u*,tPom  Oleum,    See  Oil 

-OUS. 
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OLERACEOUS,*  ad,  OLiTORT,t  ad,  t. 

OUiory, — a  place  for  growing  Tegetables 
for  the  pot,  a  kitchen  garden. 

OUraeeoui,  —  of  or  pertaining  to  sach 
yegetables. — *Brown.    ^Evelyn. 

L.  OUracnUt  oUtoreus ;  from  oUrOt  a  pot-hert>, 
from  qUo,  a  pot.    Of  unknown  etymology. 

OLFACTORY,  ad.    Smelling,  or  having 

Ol-id.*     the  aense  of  smell. 
-iDous.t  oudy  (L.  OUduMi)    smelling,    or 
-FACT.t    causing  the  sense  of  smell ;  smell- 
ing offisnsiYelv ;  stinking. 

*Boyle.     ^Brown,     IButler, 

L.  Oi/ae-ertf  for  odtifttctm^  (from  odott  and  /«- 
cere,  which  the  ancients  used, — Festus ;)  to  smell, 
or  cause  a  smell.    See  Oooua. 

OLIGrARCHY,  t.   The  goyemment,  do- 
-AL.      minion,  or  domination  pf  a  few. 
-  IC AL.   Fr.  Oiigar-ekie ;  It.  -ck\a  ;  8p.  -^to  /  Gr. 
OX<7apx<a;   from  oXtfiov^    a  few,   and  opxHi  a 
government  or  prlncipiili^.) 

OLIVASTER,  t.     The  oUvatter  is  the 
Olive,    wild   oUve  tree;    and  oUvastre  is 

-ED.       used  by  Bacon,  as  the  Fr.  OUvdtre, 

It.  Olivistrot  for  dwe-coloured,  or  having 

the  colour  of  the  olive. 

Fr.  Otip-astre^  -e;  It  -a,  -dttro  ;  8p.  &  L.  Olivaj 

Gr.  EXota.    See  Oil. 

OLLA,  t.  Olio,  or  Oolio.     App.  to — a 
.  mixture  or  medley ;  a  hotchpotch. 

The  Sp.  Olla  podrida  oojslsted  of  various  meats 
and  Tegetables,  boiled,  or  rather  stewed  together, 
and  duly  seasoned  with  salt  and  spice.  (See 
Delpino.)  Olio,  a  pot,  or  the  meats,  ftc.  boiled  in 
it,  and  fodridat  rotten ;  {podreeett  from  L.  Putre- 
tetrt.) 

OLYMPIAD,  «.  "  From  the  summer  of 
-piAN.  this  year  8228,  begins  the  first  olym- 
-pic.  ^ade  of  the  Greek  chronologers, 
wherein  Choraebus  of  Elis  wan  the  race, 
[«c.  at  the  Olympian  Games,  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  instituted  in  honour 
of  (Hymptan  Jupiter.]"— t/i^w*. 

OMBRE,  «.    A  game  at  cards  so  called. 
Vi.Hombre!  It.  Ombrtt  8p.  Ombre,  or  homhn; 
man. 

0-ME6A,  «.  "  I  am  alpha  and  oo  the  bi- 
gynnyng  and  the  ende  seith  the  Lord  God 
that  is  and  that  was,  and  that  is  to  comynge 

alraygti"— JPfc/iy. 

Gr.  O  AM-yo,  0  magnum:  the  last  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet 

OMELET,  8.  Fr.  Omelette,  or  AumeletU, 
Jumelette  d^ceufs,  a  pancake  made  of  eggs. 
—Cot.  Men.  and  Duchat  write  very  ela- 
borately upon  this  word,  and  produce  a 
variety  of  etyms.;  the  former,  among 
others,  that  of  Le  Vayer,  (Bus  mesleh  qd.  a 
medley  or  mixture  of  eggs.  Cot.  also  writes 
CEnf-molette. 

OMEN,  •.     App.  to— a  token  or  sign  (of 
-BNED.        good  or  ill)  i    a  boding  or  fore- 
-iN-ous.     boding,  a  prognostic. 
-ouslt.       *Bp,  HaU.     ^Brmen. 
-OUSNESS.    I*-  Om«n,  ominotMt.     Omen  quod  ex 
*  ore  primum  elatum  est,  otmen  dictum. 

-ATE,    V.     — jt'arro,  lib.  V.    Oaitf a  velut  or«i«i, 
-ATION.T      quod  fit  ore.—Fe$tiu.    Ab-  Pre- 
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OMILETICAL.    See  Homeletical. 

OMIT,  V.    To  put  or  lay  aside,  to  leave  off, 

-TANCB.      to  leave  out,  let  alone,  to  for- 
Omiss-ion.  bear,  to  neglect — *Bp.  Hall 

-IVE.*  "gr.Om-eitre:  It. -Mere f  Sp.-Mr;  L. 

Omittere,  (o6,  aug.  and  mj/tere,)  to  pass  by,  pat  or 

lay  aside. 

OMNI-CORPOREAL,  ad.  **  He  is  both 
incorporeal  and  omnicorporeal,  for  there  is 
nothing  of  any  body,  which  he  is  not" — 
Cudtoorth, 

L.  Omni*,  all  or  every,  and  eorporaUs,  from 
eorpua,  body, 

OMNI-FARIOUS,  od.  Of  all  modes  or 
manners,  sorts,  or  kinds. 

L.  Omtt^arium,  (om$ii,  and/ori.)  quod  omnibue 
modis/artpoesis,  et  generaliter  omnibus  modis. 
—JfarUn. 

OMNI-FIC,  ad.  ^Who  makes  or  creates 
(facU)  all  things  (omnia). 

OMNI-FORM,  ad.  -ITY.  Having,  being, 
or  consisting  of,  every  form  or  shape. 

Fr.  Omni/ormi;  L.  Omni*,  all  or  every,  and 
forma,  shape  or  figure. 

OMNIPERCIPIENT,*  flA   PerceMng 

-ENCE.     all  things,  everything. — *H.More. 

-ENCT.  L.  Omnie,  and  percipiene,  p.  p.  of  Per- 
clpere,  to  take  thoroughly,  sc.  by  the  senses,  by 
the  mind. 

OMNI-POTENT,  ad.  *.  Able,  powerful 
-ENTLT.   to  do  all  things ;  almighty. 

-ENCE.  pj,  Omnipo-ientf  It  ft  Sp.  -temtet  L. 
-EMCY.      Omnipotent,  able  to  do  all  things. 

OMNI-PRESENT,  ad.      Being  eveiy- 
-ENTIAL.   where  before  u»;  preeent  every- 
-ENCE.       where  or  in  every  place. 
-ENCY.       Ii.  Omnie,  and  pratene,  being  before. 

OMNI-SCIENT,  ad.  Knowing  all  things ; 
-ENCE.  having  botmdless    or   infinite 

-ENCY.  knowledge, 

-ous.*  Onmiapectioe,  —  able    to    see 

-SPECTrVB.*  ( specere )    all    things,    every 
thing.— •floArww//.     ^Boyle. 
L.  Omnie,  and  eclene,  p.  p.  oteeire,  to  know. 

OMNI-VOROUS,*  ad.  Devouring  all 
and  every  thing. — *  Burke. 

ON,  pr.  On,  in  A  S.  is  both  In  and  Super, 
and  in  old  Eng.  writers  we  find  In  used 
where  we  should  now  use  On.  (See  In.) 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  probably 
the  result  of  usage,  with  the  intention  to 
distinguish ;  In  being  app.  to  union  beyond 
or  below  the  surface,  and  On,  to  union  by 
mere  imposition.  Le.  by  putting  or  placing 
one  thing  superficially  in  union  or  contact 
with  anodier. 

When  equivalent  to  Upon,  it  is  opposed 

to  Qlf.    See  Upon. 

It  is  used  elliptically:— Keep  on,  sc.  keep 
moving  on  the  way.  A  little  further  on,  sc 
the  way  or  course. 

On-ward,  (see  Backward,  Forward,)— 
keeping  on,  sc.  the  way ;  proceeding,  ad- 
vancing. 
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Onwardness, — advance,  progress. 

A.  S.  On,  Eng.  In,  corrupted  into  an 
before  a  yowely  and  a  before  a  consonanti 
has  giTen  many  aw,  to  our  language.  On 
day,  aday  ;  on  night,  anight ;  on  long, 
along,  (qv.)  &c.  &c.     See  A. 

Go.  Ana;  A.  8.  On ;  D.  Aan;  Get.  An,  On,B» 
well  as  Off,  (qv.)  U  of  onaettled  etym.  See  Ev-  Ur. 

ONDE,  *.  Tyrw.  says,—"  Sax.  Zeal,  ma- 
lice." A.  S.  Ond,  onda,  or  anda,  envy, 
maJice,  rancour,  from  the  v.  And-ian,  to 
envy,  to  hate. 

ONE,  ad,  v.*  9.  On*,— single,  singular,  in- 
-NE88.  dividual ;   used  emph.  when 

-LY,  or  erne  is  all ;  Kli-one,  alone :  used 

Only,  ad,  a».  also  indefinitely,  without  spe- 
Once.  cifying  the  particular  indivi- 

Onb-ino.*       duality. 
-HEAD.t         To  one,  —  to  unite,  to  join 
-MENT.t         into  one, 
*LiN£ss.{        One-ment,  —  onion,  adunion. 
See  Atonsment. 
Once,    (anciently   written   Jn-es,  Anit, 
Anyt,  Ones,  Onys,  the  genitive  of  Ane,  An, 
or  One,)— OMM,  (sub.  time) ;  that  one  time ; 
that  single  and  same  moment  of  time. 

Only,  L  e.  One-tike,  or,  as  anciently  writ- 
ten, Ontiche ;  like  one,  in  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  onei  of  one  being  all ;  this  one 
and  no  other.  AU  hym  one,  (Gower,)  hym 
alone,  or  all-ofi«. 
*  Chaucer,  ^Wicltf,  tBp,HaU,  SCudworth, 
One,— Qo.  Aim;  A.  S.  An,  ane;  D.  9c  Dan.  Ben; 
Get.  Sint;  8w.  En;  Pr.  Un;  It.  &  8p.  Uno;  L. 
Unus  ;  Or.  Elv,  hot.    86e  Am,  £9. 

ONEIRCKJRITIC,*  *.  -AL.t  An  inter- 
preter of  dreams. 

'Addison,   Warhurton.     ^Brown, 
Fr.  Onirocrit-e,  -Ique;  L.  of  the  Lower  Agei, 
Oniroeritet ;  Gr.  Ovcipo-KpiriKor ;  {ovttpott  •  dream, 
and  Kp<TiciKi  one  who  can  discern,  understand, 
interpret.) 

ONEROUS,  ad,      Burthcnsome,  heavy, 

weighty. 

Fr.  OnSrewt;  L.  Onerosu$t  Uom  Onus,  a  load  or 
burthen ;  which  Lennep  derives  firom  Ovm,  toUo, 
et  per  metonymiam,  sublatum  gero.  Ovw,  or 
ovfiM<>  1*  usufuly  rendered  proaum,  uUMaiem  fero 
or  affero.    £x-onerate. 

ONION,  s,    A  plant 

Fr.  Oifnon ;  L.  unio,—k  bulbt  vnikOe  nomen 
habens,  taking  its  name  from  the  oimmm  of  the 
bulb.— Jfor^ii. 

ON-LESS,  00.  So  Unless  was  anciently 
written,  of  which  a  large  collection  of  ex- 
amples may  be  seen  in  Tooke.  He  con- 
siders it  to  be  Onles,  the  imperative  of  the 
A.  S.  V.  Onlesan,  to  dismiss ;  and  to  mean 
dimitte,  sive  dimissog  dismiss  this,  or  this 
being  dismissed,  Sk.  also  refers  it  (rather) 
to  this  A.  S.  V, ;  but  without  fixinff  upon 
the  particular  part    See  Less,  and  Unless. 

ONO-MANCY,*  «.  -TiCAL.^  Prediction, 
or  divination  by  names. — *  Camden, 

Fr.  Onomantie ;  Gr.  Ovoua.  a  name,  and  /lavr- 
e<a,  fiavTtv«a$tu,  to  foretell,  to  predict 

ON-SET,  s.  i.e.  A  set  on,  assault,  attack; 
also,  something  added  or  set  on  i^Brocket, 
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who  says, — "a  dwelling-house  and  oat- 
buildings"  are  so  called: — perhaps  the 
out-buildings  to  a  dwelling-house. 

ON-SLAUGHT,  *.  An  attack,  an  as- 
sault : — (a  slaughterous  assault) 

A.  8.  On,  slfttn,  on-ilag-an,  to  dash  or  strike 
Bgainst,  (to  day.)    See  Avslavout. 

ONTO-LOGY,  f.  "  Ontology  is  a  discourse 
of  being  in  general,  and  the  various  and 
most  universal  modes  or  affections,  as  well 
as  the  several  kinds  or  divisions  of  it  The 
word  being  here  includes  not  only  what- 
soever actually  is,  but  whatsoever  can  be." 
—WatU, 

Gr.  OvTo,  accusative  plural  of  mv.  being,  and 
Xtrfovt  discourse.  Mod.  L.  Oniologia.  Le  Clere 
employed  this  word  in  preference  to  Metapkpeiem, 
and  seems  to  claim  the  invention  of  it :  he  defines 
it,— Scientia  de  ente  in  genero,  ejusque  proprie- 
tatibus. 

ONYX,  *.     "  Sudines  saith,  that  the  pre- 
cious stone  onyx  hath  a  white  in  it  resem- 
bling the  naile  of  a  man*s  Jinger," — Pliny, 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Onrfche;  It  -ice;  L.  Oj»y«;  Or.  OM* 
unguis;  k  comeo  uuffuis  candore. 

OOZE,0.  s,  -T.  Ooze  is,— <EaHh)  wetted 
or  washed;  {lutum,)  mud  or  mire;  also 
water  or  other  moisture  slowly,  sluggidily, 
or  gently  issuing  forth,  rising,  or  springing. 
And,  To  ooze, — 

To  issue  forth,  rise,  spring,  flow — slowly, 
sluggishly,  or  gently. 

The  ancient  Britons  (says  Lye,  from  Baxter)  by 
AsCt  e$e,  i$e,  tue,  and  use,  (changed  Into  Ax,  em, 
o»,  or  OKM,  and  ««,)  meant  water,  gen. ;  sad  the 
Ger.if  «cAtf,  aqua^pnecipu^  fluens,  (see  Aucatic,) 
is  (Wach.)  vox  Celtica.  But  Lye  also  tells  na  that 
Ouu,  indiscriminately  written  J»e,  o$e,  use,  is  i> 
A.8.  not  only  called  Uta,  but  Wusa;  which  seems 

■  to  lead  diroctly  to  A.8.  We$-an,  to  wet,  wdtsc-we, 
to  wash,  and  wee$,  water.  Tanners'  0M«ts  the  baik 
wetted  or  washed,  steeped  or  aoaked  in  water. 

OPAL,  s,  -INE.     A  precious  stone. 

Fr.  Opat-e;  It  ft  8p.  -0;  L.  Opelut.  Of  na- 
known  etym. 

OPAQUE,  ad,  s.    By  usage,— Shady,  dark, 

-NESS.  gloomy,  obscure,  cloudy. 

Op  AGATE,  V,    Fr.  Opa-que;  It.  ft  Sp.  -eo;  L.  Ope- 

.,Tv  *«♦»  ^hich  Seal,  and  Voes.  derive 

from  (^  hoe  est,  terra  ;(GSp*.  Mater 

'OU8.  DeOm ; )  nam  urobrss  et  fhgorts  cap- 

-OUSNESS.     tandi  caus&  in  subterraneos  se  ^e- 

cus  abdebant. 

OPE,  or  Open,  v,  ad.  To  sever  or  sepa- 
Opener.  rate,  sc.  that  which  is  close;  to 
-INO.  give  entrance  or  passage ;  to  un- 
-LY.  close,  to  disclose;  to  uncover,  to 
-NESS.  discover ;  to  manifest,  to  explain ; 
to  expose,  to  begin  or  commence  the  expo* 
sition.     Open,  the  ad.,  is  thus, — 

Plain,  evident,  unclosed,  uncovered,  un- 
protected; and  (met)— Undisguised,  sin- 
cere, unreserved,  firank. 

Open  weather, — clear  from  clouds,  not 
overcast,  not  condensed  or  constricted. 

Open-headed,  (in  Chaucer;)  —  he  saw 
her  open-headed,  i.  e.  with  her  htad  unco- 
vered, &C, 
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A.S.  OjMA-tMi;  D. -«»;  Qtr.Offnem  Bw,  Opna; 
Dan.  Aabneri  A.S.  Yppan,  apeEire,  pandere.  Bee 
Gap,  Gapb,  Chap.    Un- 

OPERA,  9,  **  The  operat—a.  drama,  wholly 
set  to  nunic,  and  in  which  the  dialogue  is 
neither  song  in  measure,  nor  declaimed 
without  music,  but  recited  in  simple  musioal 
tones,  which  amounts  not  to  singing  and 
yet  is  different  firom  speech." — Burney. 

OPERATE,  V.    To  work  or  act  upon ;  to 

-ATioN.  act,  to  perform,  to  effect. 

-ATiVE,  ad.  *.  OperaHoe,  ad, — able  to  work 

-ATTVELY.  or  labour ;  effective. 

-ATOR.  Operative,    s.    (app.   to    la- 

-OSB.  bourers,  or  rather  labouring 

-osENEss.  mechanics)  is  now  in  com- 

-ABhE,*  mon  use. 

-ANT,t  ad,  Operoee,  —  laborious  j    toil- 

-  ANCB.t  some,  troublesome. 

-osiTY.i  *  Brown,    ^Shak,   XBeau,^F. 

Opificsa.  %Bp,  HaU. 

Fr.  OpSr-^;  Sp.  -or;  It.  ft  h.  Operate;  "  ab 
cvwt  qua  notat  ojwror»  venit  Latinom  oput." — 
Vou.   And  see  Lennepf  in  ▼.  'OirXov.    Co«  In-  Uu- 

OPE-TIDE,  «.  Probably— time  of  fcsti- 
Tity,  or  open-house :  opposed  to  a  time  of 
last. 

OPHIO-PHAGOUS,'  ad.      Eating  or 
feeding  upon  serpents. — *Bnnim. 
Gr.  O^ir,  a  serpent,  and  ^j-ttvt  to  eat. 

OPHTHALMY,  s.  -almic.  A  (red  and 
painful)  inflammation  of  the  uppermost 
skin  of  the  eye ;  and,  cons,  of  ue  whole 
eye. — Cot. 

Or.  O^Bak/jiia,  oeulorum  agrUudo^  flram  o^/BoKr 

f\9tt  the  eje.    Martial  oses  Opihaimieus,  an  ecu- 
Ut.    Fr.  Opk-ihatmU;  It.  ft  Sp.  -to^mto. 

OPIATE,  ad. «.  -lUM.   Chaucer  writes  Opie. 

'*  Th^juiee  of  poppie  commonly  runneth  out 

in  great  abundance,  and  gathereth  into  a 

thicknessc;  which  afterwards  is  stamped, 

and  reduced  into  little  trosches,  and  dried 

in  the  shade.     Which  juice  thus  drawne 

and  thus  prepared,  hath  power  not  onely  to 

proyoke  sleepe,  but  if  it  be  taken  in  any 

great  quantitie,  to  make  men  die  in  their 

sleepe:  and  this  our  physicians  call  opion 

loptum.y^—Hottand.    Plinie. 

Fr.  Op-iate^  'ion  ;  It.  -piitref  -pio  ;  Sp.  -dato,  -io  ; 
^   «  li.  Opi-UM,  -on;   Gr.  Oa-ioy,   ftom  orof,  nieetw, 

|Unv<«  Jiilee. 

•"•^DPINE,  V,    In  common  usage,  To  opine 

-EIL  18, — 

-I NO.  To  think;   to  think  or  deem 

-ION,  t.  V.  probable,  or  likely  to  be  or  to 

-ION-ATE.  happen. 

-ATED.  OpinioUf  the  s. — **  The  enter- 

-ATBLT.  tainment  the  mind  gives  this 

-ATiTK.  sort  of  propositions,    [proba- 

-ATivELY.  bility]  is  called  belief,  assent,  or 

-IBT.  opinion,  which  is  the  admitting 

Opin-ablb.*  or  receiving  any  proposition 

-iATE,t  V.  for  true,  upon  arguments  or 

-ATfVB,t  or  proofs  that  are  found  to  per- 

-iATiVB.i  suade  us  to  receive  it  as  true, 
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Opin-ativblt.D  without  certain  knowledge 
-TATiYENESs.^  that  it  is  so."  —  Locke. 
-ATOR.**  And  it  is  further  some- 

-iATOR.tt  times  used  as  equivalent 

-lASTREftt  ad.  e.  to  —  sentence,  censure, 
-IATRB.H  (gen.)  doom,  or  judgment 

-iA8TRous.ni  Opinionate,  —  holding, 
-lATRT.^  maintaining,  holding  fast 

-lATRETT.'^  or  adhering  to  opinion  or 
conceit ;  firm,  obstinate,  or  pertinacious,  in 
opinion  or  conceit ;  conceited,  head-strong, 
self-willed.    And, — 

C^innatre,  or  Opiniastre,  ad.  (from  the  Fr.) 
is  used  to  the  same  effect.  —  *  Holland. 
^Barrow.  iHoUand.  Burton.  iSir  E.  Sandys. 
I&'r  T,  More.  ^RalegJu  **Qlaiwil.  Barrow. 
^RaUgh.  South.  Locke.  URalegh.  Milton. 
iiBrown.    Barrow.     UMiUon.    ^^ Locke. 

Ft.  Opin-er,  -tatUre^  -iastreUt  -ion;  It,  -dr#, 
-<3jm;  Sp.  -atf  -don;  L.  Opin-ari,  -io.  |0f  un- 
known etym.  Yois.  saye— from  Opus;  nt  reor  k 
re ;  eogiio  ab  ago  sive  eoagito.  Suii  hnc  omnia 
mentis  opu*  significant ;  all  signify  the  work  or 
operation  of  the  mind.  Or,  he  adds,— from  iiinr- 
ttv,  that  is,— 0pov-c<v,  eapere,  whence  viwo-tr, 
e^fienUa,  inteUigeniia.    Mis-  Pre-opinion. 

OPPIDAN,  ad.  s.  Used  as  equivalent 
to — A  towntman, — at  the  seats  of  our  Uni- 
versities,— opposed  to  gowntmen.  And  at 
Eton  School, — ^to  those  boys  not  on  the 
foundation,  who  board  in  the  town. 

L.  OppidcwiM,  ftom  Oppiduwh  which  is  com. 
(though  for  various  reasons)  derived  from  Ope. 
Voss.  prefers,— quia,  qui  ruri  agerent,  propter 
pericula  opes  eo  couferrent  suas,  vel  quia  opem 
inde  extpectazent. 

OP-PIGNERATE,*  v.  To  plight  or 
pledge,  to  pawn. — *  Bacon. 

L.  Oppignerare,  to  pledge,  to  pawn;  Ob,  and 
pigneraret  from  Pignus^  which  seems  to  he  from 
Pagoy  or  Pango,  quia  paetionie  lege  datur.— ros«. 

OP-PILATION,*  *.  A  stopping  or  dos- 
ing up,  an  obstruction. 

*5tr  T.  ElyoL     HoUnshed. 

Fr.O>ppM-«r,-aMofi,anolMtruetion:  Ofptlat^,— 
oppilatioet  obstructive.  —  Col  It.  OppiNtre, 
-eaidne ;  8p.  Opil-ar,  -aeion ;  L.  Oppilare,  to  stop 
up,  to  close  up,  (Or.  lliXc<v,  deneare,  condensare, 
to  thicken  or  condense.)    See  Compxls.    De- 

OP-PLETE,*a<i.  Fuil-.*Byrth  of  Mankind. 
L.  Op-pleius,  from  op-pUre,  to  fUl,  {ob,  aug.) 

OP-PONE,  V.    To  oppose  is— to  put,  place, 

-ENT,  ad.  s.  or  set  against,  or  in  the  way  of; 

-ENCY.  in  the  front  of;  to  resist;  to 

-posB,  tp.  stand  against  or  in  front  of;  to 

-Pos-AL.  hinder  (sc  the  progress  or  pas- 

-ER.  *ag®)f  to  contravene;    to  be 

-INO.  adverse   or  hostile;    to  urge 

-ITE,  ad,  s.  against,  (sc  in  speedi,)  to  con- 

-ITELY.  tradict 

-ITION.  Opponeney  is   an    academical 

-LESS.*  term.— *Shak.    ^Bp.  HaU. 

-ITIVE.t  Fr.  Op-fNwer;  It -jiofi«r«, -fx^rre;  Sp. 
-oner;  L.Opponeret  to  put  or  place  against.  Re-  Un- 

OP-PORTUNE,  ad.  Convenienl^  at  hand, 
-LY.     for  harbour,  safety,  rest 
-ITY.   Convenient,  commodious;  fit,  suit- 
able, timely,  seasonable. 
Wiclif   explains   Opportunity    (opporiu- 
nUas),  sc  best  time. 
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'     Ff.  Opport-un;  It.  -A»o;  Sp.  Oportuno;  L.  Op- 
'  portunu*.     (See  Impoktonx.)     From  Ob,  and 

rtiut  a  port  or  harbour.    Opportunus  est  locui, 
quo  navigantea  porlvm  in  proplnquo  habent, 
quasi  ob  portum. — Vos$.    In- 

OP-PRESS,  V,  To  press  or  squeeze 
-  ION.  against,  heavily,  burthensomely ; 

-IVE.  to  overburthen,  overcharge,  or 

-IVELY.  overload;  to  press  beyond  suf- 
-IVENE88.  ferance;  to  bear  hardly,  pain- 
-OR.  fully,  or  severely  against  or  upon ; 

to  overpower  by  violence,  to  violate  or 

ravish. 

Fr.  Oppr-imtr,  -tuw.  It  -imhrs,  -tisdr*;  8p. 
-imari  L.  Oppr-iwtere,  -effMat,  to  prtu  or  squeeie 
■ipalnst.    Un- 

OP-PROBRY,*  *.    The  charge  of  acting 
-lous.       contrary  to  virtue ;  reproach,  (of 
-lous-LY.  80  acting,)  disgrace,  infamy. 
-NE88.       *Stow,     Dr.  Johnson. 

Ft.  Opprobr-e,  -^er;  It.  Obbrdbri^o,  -dto;  8p. 
Oprobrio;  L.  Opprobrium:  Ob,  BXidprobrum,  quasi 
obfectum probrum,  obprobraref  probrum  obfietre; 
and  probrum  (says  Voss.)  signifies  any  thing  not 
consentaneous  to  virtue.  Opprobrare^  is  to  charge 
any  one  with  acting  contrary  to  virtue. 

OP-PUGN,  V.    To  fight  against ;  to  strive, 
-ANCY.    or  contend  against,  to  attack,  to 
-ATioN.   oppose,  to  resist 
-ER.  Fr.  Opougntr;  Sp.OpU0nar;  It.  8fL. 

Oppugnart,  to  fight  against. 

OPSI-MATHY,  #.  "  Opsimaihie  is  too 
late  beginning  to  learn." — Hale. 

Gr.  O^i/iatfta,  {fia0tiv,  to  leam,  o^e,  late.) 

OPTATIVE,  ad.     Optative,— that  can  or 

-ION.  may  choose ;  choosing,  selecting. 

-lONAL.      Option, — choice,  selection ;  pre- 

-ivELY.*    ference. — *Bp.  HalL 

Fr.  Opttr,  to  choose ;  optattf  elect — Cot.  It 
OltA-rt,  -five;  Sp.  Opt-ar,  -aiive;  L. Optare,  which 
may  be  from  Qr.  Ovtm,  vel  oirro/xait  quod  est, 
video,  eoiuidero  ;  and  thus,  optare,  proprie  sit  con- 
siderare,  eligere ;  to  consider,  to  elect,  to  look  at 
to  choose.  But  see  To  Hopx ; — ^tbe  words  Aop<, 
ovreiv,  opt-axt,  are  probably  the  same  in  origin 
and  radical  meaning.    Ad-option.  Co-optation. 

OPTIC,  ad.     Optic,— ihat  can  or  may  sec. 

-IC8.         Optics, — the  science  of  the  pro- 

-ICAL.      perties  of  light  and  vision. 

-ICIAN.  Fr.  Opti-^ue;  Sp.  -co;  It  OUieo ;  L. 
Optiee  ;  Gr.  Ovristii  from  oirrto-Oai,  to  see.  Di- 
Cat-optiic   Syn-opsls. 

OPTIMACY,  «.  Optimacy,—h  select 
-M-I8M.  body;  nobility;  supremacy. 
-I8T.  Optimist, — one  who  thinks  every 
thing  best  as  it  is  ordained. 
Fr.  Oplim-ismt,  -iste  ;  L.  OpUmut ;  ab  opio,  qno- 
que  optimum  dicitur,  quod  electitsimum ;  i.  e.  that 
which  is  most  choice,  or  worthy  of  choice.  Sbs 
OmoH. 

OPULENT,  ad.  Abounding  in  riches 
-ENCE.  or  wealth  ;  rich,  wealthy,  sc  to  an 
-ENCY.   excess. 

Fr.  Opul-ent ;  It  &  Sp.  -ento  ;  L.  Opulent,  opu' 
IsHtut,  tmrn  Opu,  opibus  abundant,  abounding  in 
riches. 

OR,  term.   Or,  ore,  is  ere :  Orly  (R.  Brunne) 

Ore.    is  early:    Ord  (Chaucer),  is  or-ed, 

-LY.   or^d.    A,  S.  Ord  ;  Ger.  Ort  ;  initium, 

Obd.    principium,  cuspis,  acumen.      The 
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front ;  the  beginning,  the  noint,  the  edge. 
The  A.  S.  &  L.  Ora,  the  edge,  the  water's 
edge. 

Or,  our,  the  term., — also  written  Ar,  JBr. 
(See  Ere,  Er.)  Our  writing  of  these  terms, 
is  capricious,  e.g»  author,  hoiuwr,  instnietrr, 
instructor.  It  appears  also  as  the  first  syl- 
lyble  of  many  words  in  L.  Or-ire,  or-ig9, 
or-do,  &C. — See  Hiekes,  L  115.  Or,  Ltje 
says,  in  Composition,  is  privative ;  as  Or- 
mod,  sine  mente :  it  may  have  been  uaed  to 
denote  the  beginning,  Uie  point  of  separa- 
tion, severance,  or  departure  ;  and  thus 
attained  the  force  of  separation  or  division, 
difference  or  disjunction. 

Ore,  (A.  S.  Are  ;  D.  Eere^  is, — ^first  in 
place,  rank,  station,  && ;  and  hence  honour, 
glory.  "  By  Christ's  ore,"  (Chaucer,)  by 
Christ's  glory. 

OR,  CO.  In  Oo.  Aiththan  ;  A  S.  Oikikt ; 
D.  Ofi  Ger.  Oder;  aut,  vel,  sive.  It  is 
used  to  express  separation  or  division, 
difference  or  disjunction.  See  Or,  Ord, 
ante. 

ORACLE,  s.  9.  The  answer  spoken  or 
-cui^^R.  uttered  by  the  gods ;  their  priest 
-ARLY.     or  priestess. 

-OU8.  Oracular,  oracuUnu, — havings  or 
>ousLY.  pretending  to  the  authority  of  an 
oracle  ;  authoritative  ;  affecting  or  pre- 
tending to  wisdom  or  foresight :  having  the 
ambiguity  of  an  oracle  ;  ambiguous ;  equi- 
vocating. 

Ft.  Orae-le ;  It  -oh ;  Sp.  -ulo ;  L.  Ormeuium, 
from  Oralum,  past  p.  of  Orare,  to  pray :  ab  eftdem 
orandi  notlone,  (i.  e.  dicendi  ore,)  deorum  revponsa 
dicuntui  oraeula. — Kom.  Inest  in  hia  Deoram 
Oratio,  (Cic.  Top.)    See  Osatiov. 

ORAISON.    See  Orizon. 

ORAL,  ad.  -ly.  Spoken  or  uttered  by 
the  mouth ;  by  word  of  mouth. 

And  OraUy,  in  Bp.  Hall,— "That  it  should 
be  corporally,  carnally,  orally  present,  and 
torn  in  pieces  with  our  teeUi ;"  L  e.  **  so 
present  as  to  be  received  m  the  moHtk." 

L.  0$,  (L  e.  or-$,)  oris,  that  which  utters,  throws 
forth,  speaks ;  perhaps  from  Gr.  Eip-c<n  to  speak. 
See  Okatxoh. 

ORANGE,  s.    A  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  it 

-ERY.  .  Fr.  Orange;  li.  AriiiU;  Sp. 

-TAWNEY,  ad.  s.  Naranja  ;  Low  L.  Auraniimm  ; 
L.  Jurota  mala,  xp*^<^  Mi^o>  golden  apples,  be- 
cause of  their  golden  colour. 

ORATION,  s.  V.  Usually  app.  to^An 
-OR.  elaborate  speech  or  harangue. 

-DRY.  An  orator, — one  who  mi^es 

-ORICAL.  or  utters  such  a  speech;  or 
-ORIAL.  an  eloquent  speaker.    **  Ac 

-RES8.  oroloKr  is  he,  that  can  or  may 

-Rix.  speke  or  reason  in  euery  ques- 

-0RI0V8.*  tion  sufficStly,  elegantly,  and 
-ORiousLY.t  to  perswade  propeny,  acoord- 
ynge  to  the  dygnytie  of  tne  tfayng  that  is 
spoken  of,  the  opportunitie  of  tyme,  and 
pleasure  of  them  that  be  herers." — Sir  T. 
Blyot. 
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Orator  and  Orairuc, — the  male  and  female 
suitors  in  our  courts  of  Bquity. 

Oratory,  (Fr.  Oratoire,) — a  placci  (closet, 
chapel,  &C.)  for  prayer. 

*Wp  Taylor,    ^i^lman, 

Fr.  Ora-Uont  -ttur;  It.  -xidHe,  •idrt;  Sp.  -ctott, 
•doTi  L.  OrO'Uot  -tor,  from  Orare^  («r«,  pro-tene,) 
qnod  ab  ore  fikctum,  (see  Sekeid.  in  Lennep,  in  t. 
Opm,)  pTopiie  significat  ore  precari, — ^to  pray  or 
beseech,  by  word  of  mouth :  and  thus, — the  FT. 
Or-aUon ;  It.  -oa^diM  ;  Sp  -oetoa, — ^a  prayer.  Ad- 
Ex-  Per-oration. 

ORB,  f  .  «.  A  sphere  or  circle ;  any  round 
-i&  or  spherical  body ;  a  wheel ;  a 

-icuLAE.        circular  motion  or  reyolution. 
-ICLB.  Orbit  is  used  by  Young  as  a 

-IT.  dim.  of  Orb. 

-T.*  *Ckapwum.     ^H.  More, 

-ICULATIOM.t  Fr.  Orb;  It.  &  Sp.  Orbe;  L.OrbU, 
a  sphere  or  circle.    Dis-  Ez> 

ORBATION,*.  -BiTY.     Gen Any  lack 

or  want ;  privation.     See  Orphan. 

Fr.  OrbiU,  orphanism;  lack  of  parents,  also 
want  of  children. 

ORG, «.    A  kind  of  marine  beast    . 

L.  OreOt  belluae  marinas  genus :  quod  Gr.  Opv(, 
estque  area  ex  aptrra,  Holland  (Plin.  b.  ix.  c.  0,) 
writes  the  word  with  the  L.  term.  Orca. 

ORCHARD,  s.  Orchard  is  now  app.  to — 
-INO.  An  inclosed  plantation  of,  a  yard  or 
-18T.    garden  for,  fruit  trees. 

Borne  of  our  old  writers  (Holland,  North)  write 
this  word  Hort-fordt  (qr.)  as  if  they  would  giro 
a  L.  origin  to  the  flist  syllable :  the  word  is  vari- 
ously written  in  A.  S.  Ort-geardt  ore-geardt  ore- 
oard,  ore-grd,  Jun.  and  Lye  think  the  first  to  be 
the  most  ancient,  and  that  it  is  formed  from  Weort- 
WBudj  Le.  wf/ri-jfardt  a  yard  or  place  prepared 
fi>r  fDorU  or  herbs ;  and  in  John,  xviii.  I,  26, 
we  find  Go.  Aurt^rds^  aurticarda,  hortuSf  in 
A.  S.  Wprt-tunj  an  inelosure  for  worU,  Wyri- 
fffrd.—Som.  (See  Tow k.)  Lye  would  derive  L. 
HorttUt  from  Ort  or  Wtort.  Vach.  observes— that 
jturt  or  Ort  in  ancient  writings  denotes  the  same 
as  Wffrt ;  and  refers  to  the  v.  Orot  surgere,  orirl, 
as  the  root.    See  Oa,  and  Oan. 

ORCHESTRA,  s,  -tre.  That  part  of 
the  theatre  among  the  Greeks  in  which  the 
chorus  danced;  among  the  Latins,  in 
which  the  senators  sat;  in  modem  Eng. 
usage,  where  the  musicians  sit :  also  app. 
to  the  company  or  band  of  musicians. 

Fr.  Orduiir*:  It  Sp.  ft  L.  Orekt$ira  ;  Gr.  Op- 
Xco'Tpa,  from  opxavBatf  saltartt  to  dance. 

ORDAIN,  9.     To  put,  place,  or  set  in. 
-ABLE.  order ;  to  dispose,  appoint, 

-  -ER«  regulate,  arrange,  the  order 

-Dinr-AL,  ad.  f.  or  method,  the  station,  rank, 
-ANT.  or  degree  ;  to  determine  or 

-ANCE.  define,  to  settle  or  establish. 

.-ARY,  ad,  i.        Ordinary,  —  settled,    esta- 
-  ARii. Y.  blished ;  regular,  and,  hence, 

-ATE,  V,  ad,       usual,  common,  vulgar. 
-ATELY.  An  ordinary, — ^a  settled  or 

-ATiow.  established  officer ;  an  offi- 

-ABLE.*  cer  to  whom  some  peculiar 

-ABILITY.^  jurisdiction  is  ordained;  a 
-DON NANCE.  settled  sum  or  price ;  place 
where  a  settled  sum  or  price  is  charged. 

Ordinate,  —  regulated;  well  regulated; 
regular ;  direct — *Hafe,    ^Bp.  Bull. 
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Fr.  Ord-onner,  -inaire;  It  -And^e,  -iniUe,  -imdrio, 
•AhUo  ;  Sp.  -enar,  -inal,  -inariot  -enado.  In  Fr. 
also,  Ordinatif,  (which  Cot  renders  Ordinaiive,) 
L.  Ordin-are,  -atnm,  -ariut;  and  in  the  Lower 
Ages  Ordinalis;  ordintUe  nomen,  ordinem  signifl- 
cans,  primus,  secundus,  &c.  signifying  order  or 
succession  ;  as  first,  second,  frc.  Ordinare,  from 
Ordo,  ordinu.  See  Oa,  Oas,  and  Oaoaa.  Co- 
Pre-  Re-ordain.  De-ordination.  £xtra-  Un-ordi- 
nary.   In- Sub-ordlnate. 

ORDEAL,  »,  -DALIAN.  "  The  ordeal  was 
an  established  method  of  trial  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  practised  either  by 
boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron.  The  former 
was  appropriated  to  the  common  people; 
and  the  latter  to  the  nobility."— ^ume. 

A.  S.  OrdiBl;  D.  Oordeel,  ordal;  Ger.  Urtoil. 
Spel.  derives  from  or,  magnum,  and  </«/,  Judicium. 
Lye  ttom  or,  (priv.)  and  dke/,  differentia;  an 
indifferent  or  impartial  Judgment  Hickes  thinks, 
that  ur  is  an  emphatic  prefix,  as  a  and  ge  were ; 
and  that  the  «.  Urdelan,  {ur,  and  deelan,)  Judi- 
care,  was  once  in  u»e,—2>iuertatio  BpuMarit, 
p.  149.  It  Is  probably  or,  primus,  principalis, 
and  thus  (as  Spel.)  magnus.    See  Or  and  Oan. 

ORDER,  t,  r.-  To  order,— 'to  put,  place, " 
-ER.  or  set  in  rank  or  station ;  as 
-INO.  going  before  or  preceding, 
-LESS.  following  or  succeeding,  going, 
-LY,  ad,  ao,  being  with,  accompanying ;  to 
compose,  to  dispose ;  to  arrange,  to  me- 
thodize ;  to  direct,  to  rule,  to  regulate,  to 
determine,  to  establish.     And  Order,  t 

The  regular  position,  disposition,  or 
arrangement ;  the  rank  or  station  ;  regular 
or  established  procession  or  succession ; 
course,  tenour,  or  series ;  rule,  regulation, 
or  regularity,  direction  or  command.  Order 
is  also  app.  to— 

A  class  of  persons  ordained  or  appointed 
to  any  civil  or  religious  rank ;  to  a  brother- 
hood or  fraternity. 

Fr.  Or-dre;  It  -dine;  Sp.  -den;  L.  Ordo. 
Seal.  (De  Canals,  e.  35)  says, — Ordini*  nomen 
Graecum  est  Dicebant  militlbus  tribuni, — 
Hactenus  tibi  licet :  hie  consistes ;  e6  progrediere, 
hue  revertere ;  i^ov  6»,  Inde  ordo.  Seal,  adds, — 
"  Sic  et  GrsBci  ra^iv  ab  aciei  directione.**  And 
Airther, — "  Est  igitur  ordo,  loci  ratio,  qu&  quid 
aut  prseit,  aut  sequitur:  vel  ante,  vel  retro,  vel 
dextrorsum,  vel  slnistrorsum,  vel  sursum,  vel 
deorsum.  'Opo¥  d«  terminum  hune  tibi  do," 
— Voss. ;  who  also  suggests  the  Gr.  Op^of ,  reelu». 
But  see  Oa,  Can.    Dis-  En-  Mis-  Re-  Un- 

ORDNANCE,  s,  or  Ordenance.  Guns 
of  large  size :  great  guns  or  cannon,  dis- 
tinguished from  Musquetry. 

Fr.  Ordonnanee, — gens  ou  compagnies  Gordon- 
nancei.  "  Gendarmes  des  ordonnaiiect, — ^the  ortU- 
narg  men  of  arms  of  France;  first  reduced  by 
Charles  VII.  (in  the  year  1444)  into  certain  c<nn- 
panies,  and  under  particular  orders.*'— Cot,  it 
was  indispensable  that  these  men  should  have 
been  archers;  {Vt.  AriUlier ;)  and  in  v.  AariL- 
iisar,  we  have  seen  that  fh>m  them  the  modern 
ariiUery  took  its  name,  and  bv  them  was  con- 
ducted; and  ttoxa  these  gene  drordonnaneet,  the 
single  word  ordonnanee  may  have  been  app.  to 
the  guns  now  distinguish^  by  the  name  of 
OrcffMace. 

ORDURE,  t  -OU8.      Filth  or  foulness, 

nastiness,  dirt,  dung. 

Ft.  Ordure;  It  -dura;  lordHtta,  from  the  Fr. 
ad.  Ord,  which  some  derive  Arom  horridue,  and 
othcrb  firom  $ordidne.—Men.  Perhaps  A.  S.  Oretir 
an,  deturpare. 
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ORE,  «.    App.  to^Metal  unrefined;    to 

metal  generally. 

A.  8.  Ora;  D.  Oor,  oore:  8k.  writes  it  Oar, — 
metallam  crudom,  and  auppoMS  it  maybe  the 
Fr.  Or;  L.  Atiruwt,  quia  aurtuneit  metallam, 
Kar  t^oxn*'  Jun. — ttom  Gr.  fipciv,  to  guard  with 
care.  (See  Ob  and  letter  R.)  Ort  waa  also  the 
name  of  a  coin  introduced  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  by  the  Danes. 

OREAD,  s.    A  mountain  nympb. 
Gr.  Opeiar;  from  opor,  a  mountain. 

ORFRAY,  8,  Broad  welts,  or  gards  of 
gold  or  silver  embroidery  laid  on  copes 
and  otber  cburch  vestments. — Cot.  Gold 
embroideiy* — Tyrw. 

Fr.  Orfrais;  Lovr  h.  Jmri/ragia,  (frangtffor,) 
a  fringe  of  gold.— Da  Camgt. 

ORGAN,  t,  V,*  That  with  which  any  thing 
-ic.  may  be  made  or  done ;  the  organs 

-icAL.       of  sense,  by  which  we  see,  hear, 
-ICALLY.    &c     An  instrument  of  music. 
-IZE,  V.      Organic,  —  instrumental,   work- 
-isic         ing,  operating ;  acting  as  means 
'isT.  or  instrument 

-tZATioN.  *Mannjfnghatn,  1681. 

Fr.  Organ-«t  It.  -o,  -ixadr*  ;  Sp.  -o,  -ts«r ;  L. 
Organum;  Or.  Oyfavovt  from  wpYa,  tottya,  ttom. 
the  obsolete  tpy'**Vt  to  do  or  ma^.  Dis-  Re-  Un- 
organiae.    In-organical. 

ORGASM,  t.  App.  to — Any  sudden  ex- 
citement or  strong  emotion. 

Fr.  Orgasmt ,  Or.  Off7a«-/uiot,  from  op7a{€iV(  ^ti- 
eitartf  inatigart,  to  Incite  or  instigate. 

ORGIES,  t.  App.  to— A  feast  of  Bac- 
chus ;  any  feast  of  revelry  or  riot 

Fr.  Orgiu  ;  L.  Orgia  ;  Gr.  OpYio, !  for  which 
various  etyms.  are  proposed.  Avo  rns  opyntt  & 
furore,  {bacehaniinm ;)  oiro  tmv  ofmp,  k  mon^bua, 
in  which  they  were  celebrated ;  ab  tipy-tiv,  areere, 
because  the  uninitiated  were  driven  from  them ; 
or  perhaps  tpya  tfcto,  divine  deeds  or  ceremonies. 
—See  Fou. 

ORGULOUS,*  or  OROiLLouSftoJ.  Proud, 
swelling. — *Bemer».    ^Shak, 

Fr.  Orgu-^lleugf-eil,  pride,  arrogance.  OrgtlUe* 
is  used  in  A.  6.  version  of  Boethiua,  p.  41.  Casen. 
derives  from  Or.  Op^tXor,  iracundus,  from  op7i- 
iea$at,  irotci, 

ORI-CHALCH,*  t.    Mountain  brass. 
*Spenser. 

Ij.Auriehaleum,  or  Oriehahum  ;  Or.  Op«xaXxor, 
««  montanum ;  ttom  opot,  a  mountain,  and  xa}utot, 
brass.    But  see  Fou.  in  v.  Aurickalokum. 

ORIENT,  ad,  $,  Rising,  and,  cons., 
-ENCY.  shining,  briUiant,  lustrous, 

'EiiT-AL,ad,s,  (as   witib  the   rays  of  the 
-ALisM.  sun ;)  also  Eastern,  because 

>ALisT.  the  sun  rise*  in  the  quarter 

-ALiTY.  we  call  East, 

-NESS.  Orientalism, — an  idiom  or 

form  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Eastern 
languages. 

Fr.  Ori-eni;  It  ft  8p.  -enU;  L.  OrUnt ;  Or. 
Op-civ,  (see  Oa,  and  Oan,)  to  rise,  or  raise. 

ORI-FICE,  s.  Any  opening  in  form  of  a 
mouth ;  any  opening ;  or  perhaps  more 
strictly  app.  to  the  superficial  gap  or 
opening. 

¥t,  Ori/k^;  It  ftSp.  -io;  L^OHJIeium;  from 
ot,  a  mouth,  and  faeere,  to  make  or  form. 
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ORI-FLAMBE,* t.  "The  great  and  holy 
standard  of  France ;  borne  at  first  only  in 
war  made  against  the  Infidels ;  but  after- 
wards used  in  all  other  wars ;  and  at  length 
utterly  lost  in  a  battle  against  the  Flem- 
ings." — Cot.    *Fabyan, 

A  banner  so  called,  qd.  aurea  flamma,  Fr.  Ort' 
$ambt. 

ORIGAN,  s.    Bastard  Maijoram. 
L.  Or^ama;  Or.  Opei7avov. 

ORIGIN,  s.     Rise,  spring,    source,   or 

-AL,  ad.  s,  fountain  ;    beginning  ;    first  or 

-ALITY.     primary  atate  of  being  or  exist- 

-ALLY.       ence  ;  first  issue  or  procession ; 

-AT£,v.      derivation  or  descent 

- ATION.      Fr.  U.  It  Orig-in§  ;  Sp.  -tn  ;  L.  OrAoo  ; 
from  or-iri,  to  rise.    See  Oa,  and  Oan.   Ab-  Un- 

ORISON,  «.  Oraison.  A  prayer,  a  sup- 
plication. The  aecond  syllable,  Chough 
etymologically  long,  is  by  our  poets  usually 
made  short ;  Dyer  wanted  it  long,  and  has 
written  it  after  the  Fr. 

Fr.  Or-oisoa;  It  -axUmt;  8p. -ocioa,  from  L. 
Ornwe,  to  pray.    See  OaATioN. 

ORIZONT,*  «.  i.  e.  Horisam,  (qv.) 
*Chttucer. 


ORLOGE,* 

*Chaucer. 


s,  i  e.  Horologe,  (qv.) 


ORLOP.    See  Overloop. 

ORNE,*v.  To  om,  or  adorUf  (qv.)— to 
-AMENT,«.«.  deck,  dress,  apparel,  or  attire 
-AMEMTAL.  — ^bcautifuUy ;  to  beautify  or 
-ATE,  ad.  V,  embellish,  to  decorate. 
-ATELY.  *iWielif.  iJoye,  tBak,  Holm- 
-iNO.t  shed. 

-ATURE.t  Ti.Om-er;  6p.-ar;  It&L.Oin»- 
are,  whieh  Toss,  derives  ttom  Or.  *Qpc^  time; 
(see  Eas.)  "  Tempus  setatis,  quo  quia  maxime 
floret  et  viget"  (Seheidius ;)  the  time  whea  evecy 
one  most  esp.  gains  strength  and  beauty :  thence 
Apa  is  app.  to  beautff.  Ad-  Sub-om.  £x-orfia- 
tion.   Un-ornamenled. 

ORNITHO-LOGY,  s.    A  discourse  on 

-1ST.        the  natural  histoiy  of  birds. 

-ICAL.  Gt.  OfivtBoXoyof ',  opMc,  opvctfor,  a  bird, 
from  optvti¥t  and  this  from  opciv,  to  rise,  and  Xcy- 
civ,  to  discourse. 

ORPED,*  ad.  Orpiment.  An  orped  knight 
(Oower) — a  knight  whose  garments  glit- 
tered with  gold,  either  true  or  base. — Sk. 

"Orpiment, — a  minerall  digged  out  of 
the  ground  in  Syria,  where  it  lieth  very 
ebb,  and  painters  use  it  much :  in  colour  it 
resembletn  gold,  but  brittle  in  its  substance 
like  as  glass  stones." — Holland,  Plhde, 
*Gotoer.    Fabyan, 

Fr.  Oripeau,  base  gold.— Fr.  ft  Sp.  Orpte^eal; 
It  -into ;  L.  AuripigmeHium.  But  Slc'a  ezpi»> 
nation  of  Gower  does  not  suit  Fabyan :  **  He  was 
reasonable  of  speehe  and  well  lettered,  and  orpod.* 
Heame  says — that  Orped  also  signifies  eowrajys—*, 
•toutt  manlg,  or  mmnfuUy;  and  he  produces  two 
instances  ffrom  prose  additions  to  R.  ^onoester)  af 
the  word  Orpedipdta,  or  Orpedlp  ;  tat  the  latter  of 
which  (he  adds)  'tis  maniy  in  Caxton.  OrpgdUeo 
in  A.  S.  is  Intexpreted— openly,  manifestly.— Xfir, 
and^ofli. 
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ORPHAN,  aJ.«.    BereaTed,  depriTed,  of 
-ANED.      any  thing ;  of  children,  parenU, 
-ANAOE.    friends.     See  Oebity. 
-ALUi/or  *£.^ai/.     ^UdaL     tDrayton, 

-ELlM.t  pr.  or-phemin,  -phtlin ;  It.  -fano ;  Sp. 
-ANET.t  Huerpkano  {  L.  Orphanut ;  Qt,  Op^- 
vot ;  (oriu*,  bereaved,  deprived.)  See  Sekeidiutt 
in  Lenntpt  ▼.  Opw. 

ORT,  $.     Oret,  or  Ort,  means — Any  thing, 

something,  made  vile  or  worthiest.     (See 

TookeJ)  Any  worthless  leaving  or  reiusie. 

Com.  uaed  in  the  plaral,  beeuise  ttsually 
■poken  of  many  vile  things  together;  thepMlp. 
of  A.  8.  V.  Orelt-mm^  turpiue,  Tileflwere,  detur- 
pare.  Jamieeon  nupecta  that  Oris  is  the  same 
word  as  Wortt;  and  cites  the  pror.  "  E'enlngs 
woriM  are  gade  mornlng^s  foddenng."  In  Ray,— 
«•  Evening  ortt  is  good  moming  Ibdder." 

ORTHO-DOX,  aeL  One  whose  opinion  or 
-T.  doctrine  is  right;  right  fiuth  or 

-AL.*  doctrine  ;    in   Religion,  con- 

-ALLY.*  sistent  with,  according  to  the 
-ALiTT.t  Scriptures;  in  Polemics,  ac- 
-LT.t  cording  to  particular  creeds. 

-NES8.f  *  Milton.  ^Cudworth,  t  Bacon. 
-A8TICAL.I   %KiUmgb€ck.    IjPm. 

Vt.OrihodoX't;  Si^-o  s  li.  OrUtdomoi  L.  of  the 
Low.  Ages,  OrihodoxuM ;  Gr.  Optfodofoti  one  whose 
opinion  {ho^a)  is  rl^t  (op^n). 

ORTHO-EPT, «.    Right  speech  or  pro- 
nunciation. 

Or.  Op^oevcio*  formed  from  Gr.  op^or,  right, 
and  cvov,  a  word ;  ct-mv,  to  speak. 

ORTHO-GONAIi,  ad.    Rectangular. 

Fr.  OrUiogon-ai  ;  8p.  -ia;  L.  of  the  Low  Ages, 
OrOMfoafflu;  Gr.  Op^ywirior,  formed  from  Gr. 
optfot,  right,  and  ^wwa,  an  angle. 

ORTHO<3RAFHY,  #.     App.  to— The 

-ER.        right  mode  of  writing  or  spelling 

-ICAL.     words;  and  also  in  Architecture, 

to  the  description  of  the  erect  elevation  of 

a  building.     "  Orthograpku,  that  is  to  say, 

the  form  and  precise  rule  of  writing  set 

down  by  grammarians,  he  [Augustus J  did 

not  so  much  observe  :   but   seemeth   to 

follow  their  opinion   rather,  who  thinke, 

Afen  thotdd  write  aeeordiug  at  they  epeake.*' 

— Holland.  Suetouiue. 

Fr.  Ortagra-phe!  It.  -fia  ;  Sp.  &  L.  OrlJbo- 
grapkia ;  Gr.  Optfo^pa^i a,  from  op^ot,  right,  and 
Ypa^iti  Wilting,  descrihtng. 

ORTHO-LOGY,  «.  *'  The  natural,  and 
as  St  were  the  homogeneal,  parts  of  gram- 
mar be  tno^'orthologyt  amd  orthography: 
in  both  which  parts  of  it,  Ood  hath  put  his 
special  hand  ;  as  even  by  the  Heathen 
themselves  is  acknowledged  in  the  first  of 
them,  ortholegy;  in  teaching  men  the 
right  imposition  of  names :  the  second  of 
them,  orthography  i  in  teaching  them  the 
rare  invention  of  letters." — Fotherby.  Athe- 
omama. 
Eormed  of  Gr.  Ofi$o9,  right,  and  \<not,  a  word. 

ORTOLAN,  e.     A  bird  that  frequenU 
gardens,  the  hedges  of  gardens. 

Fr.  Ortol'On  ;  It.  -dao  ;  from  horiulouM*.— 
Men. 
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OSCILLATE,  V,  To  move,  as  a  pen- 
-lON.  dulum  ;  to  move  backward  and 
-ORY.  forward,  this  way  and  that;  to 
waver. 
Fr.  OseU-ler,  -lotion  ;  Sp.  'Oeion;  L.  (heiUo, 
which  Voss.  and  Pras.  Jun.  think  is  obt  and 
elllerit  i.  e.  movertt  to  move ;  nam  per  aeralibrati 
HMweAaatar. 

OSCITANT,  ad.  Gaping,  yawning  ; 
-ANTLY.    and,  cons.,  idle,  lazy. 

-ANCY.  pj.  Ogeit^ion;  Sp.  -oncia  ;  L.  Osei- 
-ATION.  iaiio,  oseitartf  ab  ort  eiendo,  from 
moviog  the  mouth,  the  Jaws  of  the  mouth. 

OSCULARY,*  t.  I  e.  For  kissers. 
*Latimer. 
From  Oteulnm,  a  kiss.    In-oseulate. 

OSIER,  1.  Fr.  Oner,  the  low  Water-willow. 
Perhaps  (Sk.)  from  Gr.  Ot^oy,  tali*.   Salmasius 
forms  otvoMov^  from  otvov,  thence  hautarimm,  and 
fh>m  that  Fr.  Otitr. 

OSPRAY,  9.    OssiFRAOE.      A    bird,    so 
called,  because  of  its  strength  to  break 
bones  (frangere  oua). 
Fr.  Ojrayt,  otti/tognt,  L.  Ottt^aga  avis. 

OSSEOUS,  ad.  Osiify,— to  become  bone, 

-ICLE.  or  bony. 

-IFY,  V.         OtneoroM,— -devouring  bones. 

-inc.  Ooteology,  (  Or.Oereor,  and  Ary- 

-incATioN.  ciy,  to  discourse,)— a  discourse 

-IVOROU8.     on  the  bones. 
OsTBo-LOOY.  Brown  (Christian  Morals)  uses 

-LOOER.        Otteoue  met  —  "  The  oueoms 

and  solid  part  of  goodness." 
Fr.  Ott-euxt  -iftr ;  It.  "Oto  ;  L.  Oueutf  from  ot, 
Oitit,  a  bone ;  Gr.  Oerow,  ocrtow  napa  ro  art*, 
vrtov,  Kou  omtov  T«  atrtov  rnr  vrae^ttt,  that  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  ttand,  Sm  In  Lennep. 
Ez-oesatioo. 

OSSES,  i.  Holland  renders — ^bonis  omi- 
nibus,  "with  good  ouee  and  luckie  fore- 
speakings  :" — he  explains  his  own  meaning 
— '*  Ouee  be  words  cast  forth  at  unwares, 
presaging  somewhat" — Plinie.  Explana- 
tion  ^  the  Wordee  of  Art. 

OSSUARY,*  t.    A  depositary  for  bones. 

^Browne, 

L.  OtteHum,  fwsa  ot,  ottit,  a  hone. 

OSTENSIBLE,  ad.  0«<eii/,— exhibition, 
-IBLY.  presentment ;     appearance  ; 

-iVE.  (ominous  or  portentous)  ap- 

-IVELY.  pearance. 

-TENT.  OttentatioUf    —    exhibition, 

-TENT.ATI0N.  show,  dispUy ;  vain  show  or 
-ATious.         display. 

-ATIOU8LY.  Otteneible, — that  may  or  can 
-ATiousNESs.  be  shown  or  exhibited ;  shown, 
-IVE.*  exhibited,    apparent ;    pre- 

-ATE,t  V.         seated  or  pretended. 
-0DS.t  *  Stirling.        t  Bp.    Taylor. 

iHowelL 
Fr.  Otttn-tiUe,  -taiion;  It.  -t^t,  -ianidnt;  Sp. 
-iertt.  -iacion  ;  L.  Otten-iart,  -dirt,  to  exhibit. 
Un- 

OSTEO-MANTY, «.'  Divination  by  bones ; 
a  word  apparently  invented  for  the  oc- 
casion. 
Gr.  Ovrcov,  a  bone,  and  /iavrcta,  divination. 
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OSTIARY,  «.  OiHary  was  fonnerly  the 
name  of  the  keeper  or  porter  of  the  church 
door ;  also  app.  to  the  outlets  of  a  riyer 
from  its  own  channel,  whence  it  enters  the 
sea. 

L.  0$Hariiu,  a  door-keeper,  from  ostium,  a  door 
or  entrance. 

OSTLER,  s.    Also  written  Hostler, 

App.  to  the  servant  at  an  inn  who  has 
the  care  of  the  horses. 
Fr.  HotMitr,  a  hott,  (qr.) 

OSTRACISM,  «.  A  mode  of  hanish- 
-AciZE,  0.  ment  practised  at  Athens,  and 
-EACEous.*  so  named,  hecauae  the  name  of 
the  person  to  be  banished  was  inscribed 
upon  a  shell  given  in  by  the  voters.  Potter 
calls  it  a  tile. — *Cudworih, 

Ft.  Otlraeis-nut  It.  8s  Sp.  -mo;  L. Ostraeuauu ; 
6r.  Oo^rpcuciffiiOf ,  fkom  o^rpanov,  a  shell. 

OSTRICH, «.    A  bird. 

Fr.Amtrueke;  It,  Str^xo;  Sp.  Jvet/rvs ;  L. 
Strutkio ;  Or.  Zrpotftfot,  a  sparrow ;  but  whj  tile 
OMiridfft  waa  called  vrfiovBott  or  0'vpowtfcMca/uiqXov, 
is  not  satisfiMtorlly  explained. — See  Fow.  in  v. 
Pauer. 

OT-ACOUSTIC,*  t.   App.  to— an  instru- 
ment to  assist  hearing. —  Hammond,  Grew, 
Gr.  QraKovtrr-civ,  to  hear  with  the  ears,  to  listen 
attentively;  nrot  the  ears,  and  oxovoriKor,  (whence 
aeoiuliet,)  that  can  or  may  hear. 

OTHER,  tw,  App.  to  express — Some  one 
more ;  some  one  different.  In  our  old 
irriters.  Either. 

Otherwiegf  or  otherwaye, — in  a  different 
wiee  or  guise ;  in  a  different  way, 

Otherwhile, — at  a  different  time. 

Otherwhere, — at  a  different  place,  where. 

Go.  Antkor:  A.  S.  Other;  D.An-der;  8w.  -drtf 
^ius,  alter.    Of  unknown  etym.    See  Oa. 

OTIOSE,*  ad.    Leisurely,  idle,  indolent 
It  Os<dM;  L.  Ottonu,  from  oiium.    See  Nxgo- 

TXATS. 

OTTER,  t.    An  animal. 

A.  8.  Oter,  otor^  otter,  oiyr ;  D.  ft  Ger.  Otter ; 
Sw.  Utter;  Dan.  Odder,  which  some  derive  from 
L  ZWra,  the  same  animal;  others  from  Gr. 'Yd^p. 
Ihre  observes,  that  Isl.  Udr  also  signifies  water, 
the  proper  element  of  this  animal. . .  In  Fr.  it  is 
Loutr-*,  It.  -o,  Sp.  Lutra,  nutra. 

OVAL,  ad.  e.     Having  the  form  or  shape 
-ARY.       of  an  egg ;  like  an  egg. 
-ARIOU8.  pr,  j5  Sp.  oo^i.  jt.  ,^.  j^Opum,  an 
-ATE.        egg. 

OVATION,  s,  "  At  the  second  triumph, 
called  the  otfaiion,  he  onely  sacrificed  a 
mutton,  which  the  Romans  call  in  their 
tongue  ovem,  and  therefore  It  was  called 
<nKUion.*'^North,  Plutarch. 

Fr.  Ooa-tiem;  It  -xidne;  Sp.  -chn;  L.  Ocatio, 
from  evU,  a  sheep. 

OUCH,  s.  NoucH.  Niehee  or  notches  of 
gold,  (in  which  the  onyx  or  any  other 
stones  were  set,)  or  bits  of  gold  niched  or 
notched  in,  or  Inserted  in  niches  or  notches. 
See  the  commentaiy  on  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 
Pt  ii.  Act  ii.  sc  4. 

Tyrw.  thinks  Noueh  to  be  the  true  word,  Oueh 
the  comptlon ;  and  he  cites  Du  Gsnge,  to  show 
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that  Tent  UTiMeUa  means  fihala,  a  clasp  or  bndele  ; 
but  how  it  so  means,  neither  he  nor  Da  Cange 
explains.  Nouche  and  Ouehe  are,  perhaps,  both 
correctly  used,  as  they  appear  to  have  the  same, 
or  very  nearly  the  same  meaning ;  the  first  from 
Ft.  Nieke,  a  notch;  and  the  second,  from  Fr. 
Oehe,  also  a  notch,  from  ocher,  haeher,  to  hack, 
ineidere,  to  cut  into.  Sk.  derives  owched  (vox 
fscialium,  as  he  calls  it)  from  this  Fr.  e.  Oeher, 
incidere;  oehe,  aena  incisura.  And  thus  oireAe,  or 
noudieSf  (se.  of  gold.) 

OVEN,  s.    A  place,  (a  fire  or  furnace,) 
heaved  or  raised. 

Go.  Anhn;  A.  S.  Ofnt;  D.  Oven;  Ger.  Of  en; 
Sw.  Ugn  ;  Dan.  Oon.  Wach.  thinks  Go.  Auhn  or 
auekn,  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  ofm :  and  Jun. 
derives  ofn  from  Or.  \wvov,  fumus.  Tooke  thinks 
A.  S.  O/hs,  and  £ng.  Ooen,  are  the  past  p.  of  A.  S. 
Seaf-an,  Eng.  To  Acaee;  the  regular  pest  tense 
being  A.  S.  Hof,  hofi  Bag.  Hove  ;  and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  term,  en,  was  formed  the  pt.  Hafem, 
ho/en,  hoven,  and,  by  the  mere  omissioa  of  the 
aspirate,  Afen,  ofen,  ovsn,  and  meaning  hemmed, — 
raised  or  lifted  up. 

OVER,  ad.  av,  pr,  -est.    See  Above. 

Over  Up, — the  upper  lip. 

Overest  slop,  (Chaucer, )^his  uppermost 
slop. 

Over  is  much  used  in  composition.  In 
some  words  it  is  used  merely  with  the  same 
force  that  it  would  have  if  it  followed  the  p.; 
as  to  over-come  us,  to  come  over  us ;  to  over- 
blow, to  blow  over;  to  over-glance,  to  glance 
over;  to  over-flow,  to  flow  over  {euperjkiere;) 
and  hence  the  application  when  a  super- 
fluity or  excess  is  intended ;  Over  is  then 
equivalent  to — too  nmch,  more  than,  mare 
than  sufficient  or  needful,  and  may,  when 
pre£  to  ads,  and  avs,  be  supplied  by  the 
word  too,  (which  we  do  not  attach  by  the 
hyphen,)  as  over-bold,  too  bold ;  otwr- cre- 
dulous, too  credulous ;  otwr-eamestly,  too 
earnestly,  or  with  an  excess  of  boldness, 
credulity,  earnestness.  In  these.  Over  is 
an  av.,  and  need  not  be  afiixed. 

In  ss. — ov^r-greatness,  excessive  great- 
ness ;  (w«r-moisture,  excessive  moisture ; — 
in  these.  Over  is  an  ad,,  and  need  not  be 
afiSxed. 

In  w, — to  over-go,  to  exceed,  to  surpass; 
over-do,  do  to  excess ;  over-burden,  to  burden 
to  excess. 

It  is  sometimes  used  with  a  suband.  of 
the  v.:  The  storm  was  over,  i.  e.  gone,  past 
over.  In  some  words  the  application  is 
cons.;  as  To  over-come,  to  come  over,  ac  a 
country,  a  territory,  with  superior  power, 
and  thus, — to  subject,  to  subdue,  to  con- 
quer. To  over-throw,  as  in  wrestling,  to 
throw  over,  and  thus,  to  gain  tbe  superiority, 
the  victory ;  to  over- throw,  so.  a  tower,  and 
cons,  to  destroy.  To  over-hear,  to  over- 
reach, (met)  to  over-take,  require  more 
particular  explanations. 

Maniftstly  firom  Gr.  'Ywep,  say  the  etymologlsta: 
but  of  Or.  *Yir«p  they  give  no  etym.  It  is,  itsett 
probably  of  Northern  origin.— See  Jamiet^m,  Her> 
mes  Scythicus,  c  9.  In  A.  S.  Ufa,  uferm,  nfemeeei, 
are  the  m.  Altue,  attior,  aUUsiwnu.  Ufera,  efere, 
o/er, — attior;  over  or  npper.  UfevuMtt^—mlMeei- 
mus;  upmost,  uppermost,  uppereet,  overoH.  Ja 
Ger.  Auf,  auber,  oben,  ober,  oberete;  D.  Op,  opper. 
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OMT*  OMMTfte,  oMnie ;  Sir.  Vppe,  upt  aofwer, 
oqfre,  w^fweraie,  oppent;  Dan.  Op,  over,  ffppest, 
bvertt.  Tooke  supposes  A.  S.  U/on,  ttfa,  {tittm  the 
oompsntive  of  which  our  pr.  and  ad,  Ovtr,)  means 
top  or  head,  and  to  be  orig.  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  kead,  L  e.  A.  S.  Ua^-aH,  keof-an,  to 
heave,  to  lift  up.    See  To  Hbatx. 

OVER-AFFECT,  v.  To  love  too  much, 
to  be  partial  to. 

OVER-AGAINST,  pr.  implies  that  some 
thing,  some  space,  or  distance,  has  been, 
or  is  to  be,  passed  over  from  the  one  object 
opposed  or  against  the  other. 

OVER-AGITATE,  v.  To  move  or  shake 
too  much,  to  excess ;  to  disturb  excessively 
the  calm  or  tranquillity;  to  discuss  too 
much,  too  frequently. 

OVER-ALL,*  ttv.     More  than  the  whole 
or  all  the  rest,  expressed  or  understood. 
^Goufer. 

OVER-ARCH,  V,    To  bow  or  curve  over. 

OVER-AWE,  V.  To  cause  too  much,  an 
excess  of,  fear,  dread,  or  reverence ;  to 
Bubject  to  fear,  to  subdue  by  fear. 

OVER-BALANCE,  v.  *.  To  weigh  more 
than  equally ;  to  carry  the  scale  or  weight 
beyond  an  equality  or  equipoise. 

OVER-BARREN,  ad.  Too  barren,  too 
sterile  or  unproductive. 

OVER-BATTLE,*  ad.  Too  fertile,  too 
productive,  too  fruitful. — ^Hooker. 

OVER-BEAR,  v.  -ino.  To  hear  over,  sc. 
by  pushing  or  pressing  against;  to  suppress, 
to  subdue ;  to  act  as  superior— domineer- 
ingly. 

OVER-BEND,  v.  To  bow,  to  crook,  to 
curve,  too  much  ;  to  incline,  strain,  or 
stress,  to  a  certain  point,  in  a  certain  di« 
rection,  to  an  excess. 

OVER-BID,  V.  To  offer  too  much ;  to 
offer,  or  propose  to  give,  more  than  the 
value,  or  fair  price,  more  than  already 
offered.     Ger.  Uber'hieten. 

OVER-BLOW,  V.  To  blow  over;  to  pass 
over  as  the  wind.  Overblown,  blown  too  much, 
to  an  excess ;  puffed  or  swelled  out,  (as  with 
wind.) 

OVER-BOARD,  <n.      Over- boards—over 

the  board,  or  boarded  deck  of  the  ship ;  and 

cons.  To  throw  over-board,  is  to  throw  into 

the  sea;  to  throw  or  cast  away,  where  it 

may  perish  or  be  lost 

D.  Over-boord;  Dan.  'hords;    Oct.  Uber-bord. 
Over-^^ard  is  opposed  to  Aboard,  (qv.) 

OVER-BOIL.  V.  -INO.  To  boil  over;  boil 
too  much;  to  heat,  to  effervesce,  to  an 
excess. 

OVER-BOLD,  ad.  -lt.  i.  e.  Too  bold, 
fearless,  or  courageous ;  bold,  fearless,  or 
courageous  to  an  excess. 
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OVER-BOUNTEOUS,  ad.    i.  e.    Too 

bounteous;    bounteous,   benevolent,  benefi- 
cent, or  liberal  in  gifts,  to  an  excess. 

OVERrBROW,  V.     To  hang  over  or  im- 
pend, (as  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  eye- brow.) 
A.  S.  Ofer-brotea,  superdllunL 

OVER-BUILT,  p/.  Builded,  buiU  oven 
also  built  too  much,  oovered  with  too  many 
buildings. 

OVER-BULK,*  V.  To  bulk  too  much,  to 
an  excess ;  to  place  too  great  a  bulk  upon  ; 
to  oppress  with  bulk. — *Shak, 

OVER-BURDEN,  v.  -some.  To  burden 
too  much,  to  an  excess;  to  impose  or  place 
too  much,  too  great  a  weight  to  be  borne  or 
carried. 

OVER-BUY,  V.  To  procure  or  acquire 
by  giving  too  much,  too  great  a  price ;  to 
^ive  too  much  for. 

OVER-CANOPY,  v.  To  canopy;  veil 
or  cover  over. 

OVER-CARE, ».  i.  e.  Excessive  care,  im- 
moderate care. 

OVER-CARRY,  v.  To  carry  over,  too 
far,  beyond  moderate  bounds. 

OVER-CARVE,  v.  To  carve,  kerve,  to 
cut  over  or  across. 

OVER-CAST,  V.  To  cast  or  throw  over, 
sc.  darkness,  gloom ;  both  lit  and  met  to 
enclottd,  to  cover.  To  cast  (sec  To  Cal- 
culate) too  much,  too  highly ;  to  reckon 
too  much. 

OVER-CAUGHT,'  pt.  L  e.  Overtaken, 
(qv.) — *Spenser. 

OVER-CHANGE,  «.  i.  e.  Excessive 
change,  or  mutability ;  fickleness  or  versa- 
tility. 

OVER-CHARGE,  v.  s.  To  charge  or 
load  too  much,  too  heavily  ;  to  impose  too 
great  a  cargo,  weight,  or  burthen ;  to  put 
on  or  in  too  heavy  a  load,  too  great  a  quan- 
tity ;  to  lay  on  too  great  a  price. 

OVER-CLIMB,*  V.      To  climb  over,  to 
mount,  ascend,  or  get  over. — *  Surrey. 
A.S.  Ofer-climan,  tiansoendere. 

OVER-CLOUD,  v.  To  cUtud  or  cover 
over ;  to  throw  or  otherwise  place  a  cover 
or  shade  over ;  to  obscure. 

OVER-CLOY,  V.  To  cloy  or  clog  up  to 
an  excess — the  senses  or  sensitive  powers ; 
to  pall,  to  surfeit  to  an  excess. 

OVER-COLD,  ad,  s.  Met  Too  chilling, 
too  frigid,  too  unlmpassioned. 

D.  Ouer-koud,  pneftigidus,  too  cold  or  chilling. 

OVER-COME,  V.  To  cosi«  over,  (lit  in 
-ER.  Shak.  Macb.) — to  come  over  a 
-ING.  country  or  territory,  sc  with  a 
-INOLT.  superior  power ;  and  thus,  to  sub- 
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due,  to  conquer ;  to  aurmount,  to  surpass, 

to  excel. 

A.S.  O/eT'euman;  D.  Overkomtn,  supenrenlre, 
•uperaxe,  rincere :  "  from  over,  luper,  and  come, 
venire ;  ut  Buptr-^n  k  *up«r,*'—'Sk. 

OVER-COSTLY,  ad.  Too  eoitly;  too 
highly  valued  or  prized,  too  expensive. 

OVERXJOVER,  ».  To  cover  over,  to 
conceal. 

OVER-COUNT,  ».  To  cott»<  or  compute 
too  much,  too  many,  in  comparison  with 
another;  more  than;  to  tell  or  number 
more  than. 

OVER-CREDULOUS,  ad.  Too  cndu^ 
lous,  credulous  to  excess ;  believing,  trust- 
ing too  easily. 

OVER-CROW,  «.  To  crow  ever;  to 
triumph  over,  to  insult. 

OVER-DARE,  v.  To  dare  to  an  excess  ; 
to  face  danger,  to  provoke  it — to  an  excess, 
rashly,  wantonly. 

OVER-DATE,  o.  To  date  or  mark,  note 
or  fix  a  time,  gone  or  passed  over;  to  count 
or  reckon  past  or  beyond  the  right  time. 

OVER-DEAR,  ad.  Too  dear;  dear  to  an 
excess ;  too  highly  prized,  valued  or  es- 
teemed. 

OVER-DEEP,  ad.  Too  deep ;  dipped  or 
sunk  too  low ;  cons,  holding  too  much. 

OVER-DELICATE,  ad.  Too  delicate ; 
delicate,  nice,  dainty — to  an  excess. 

OVER-DIGHT,*  ad.  Light,  decked,  ar- 
rayed or  covered — over. — *Spefuer. 

OVER-DO,  V.  -DONE.    To  do  too  much, 
to  do  or  act  to  an  excess. 
A.  S.  0/trwloM,  done  too  much. 

OVER-DRAW,  V.  To  draw  over;  to 
draw  above  or  more  than. 

OVER-DRESS,  v.  To  drest  too  much  ; 
to  dreea,  deck,  clothe,  or  adorn  with  clothes 
— ^to  an  excess. 

OVER-DRIED,  pt.  Too  dry ;  dry  or 
drained,  parched — to  an  excess. 

OVER-DRIVE,  v.    To  drive,  or  force  to 
move  along — ^too  much,  too  far,  too  iast 
A.  S.  Oftr-drifan  ;  Ger.  UUr^ireiben. 

OVER-DROWNED,  pt.  Drowned, 
drenched,  steeped  in  moisture,  wetted — ^too 
much,  to  an  excess. 

OVER-DYED,  pt.  Dyed  too  much; 
dyed,  stained,  or  tinged — ^with  ^oo  much 
colour. 

OVER-EAGER,  ad.  -ly.  Too  eager; 
eager,  sharp,  keen,  ardent^to  an  excess. 

OVER-EARNEST,  ad.  Too  eameet ; 
eartwet,  (yedhnng,)  anxious,  ardent,  eager, 
solicitous,  intent  upon — ^to  excess. 
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OVER-EXQUISITE,  ad.     Too  eatfrn- 

site  ;  exquisite,  sought,  selected — too  nioidj, 
too  anxiously;  too  anxious  or  careful  in 
selecting. 

OVER-EYE,  v.  To  eye,  see  or  look — 
over;  to  over-see,  to  over-look,  to  observe. 

OVER-FALL, ».».  To  faU  over.  The  fails 
or  over-falls  of  the  Nile  were  called  Cata- 
dupL     See  Catadupb.     D.  Ouer-vallen. 

OVER-FAR,  av.  Too  far,  to  too  great 
an  extent  or  degree. 

OVER-FEED,  IF.  To  feed  too  mw^-^-to 
excess. 

OVER-FIERCE,  ad.  Too  Jleree  ;  JSeree, 
furious,  or  violent — to  excess. 

OVER-FLOAT,  e.    To  float  over ;  to /lew 
over  ;  to  pass  over  upon  the  surface. 
D.  Ouer-vlieten;  Ger.  Uber  JKe$$eit. 

OVER-FLOW,  V.  s.  To  Jlow  over;  to 
-INO.  move  as  water  over  the  brim;  to 
-INOLT.  rise,  to  be  or  exist— in  an  excess 
of  fulness,  in  superfluity,  copiousness,  or 
plenty ;  to  be  full  or  abundant,  copious  or 
plentiful — to  an  excess ;  to  abound. 

To  flow  over ;  to  submerge,  to  inundate ; 
to  run  or  spread  over. 

A.S.  Oftr-flowan,  Buperfluere ;  D.  Ouer-ifh*dtm  : 
Bw.  0/wtr-Jl<Mta. 

OVER-FLUTTER,  v.  To  flntUr  aver  ; 
to  move  over,  as  any  thing  floaHng,  whe& 
shaken  by  the  wind. 

OVER-FLY,  V.    To  fly  over. 

A.  8.  Oftr-Jleon;  D.  Ouer^vUsgken,  ntptrvelflre. 

OVER-FOND,  ad.  -ly.  Too  fond ;  fond, 
doating  upon,  loving — to  an  excess. 

OVER-FORCE,  «.  Too  much,  too  great, 
excessive— ^rce  or  violence. 

OVER-FRAUGHT,  pt.  Fraught  or 
freighted  too  much  ;  freighted  or  laden  too 
heavily. 

OVER-FREELY,  a».  Too  freely; 
freely  or  liberally — to  an  excess. 

OVER-FREQUENT,  a<2.  Too  frequent  ; 
repeated  too  often,  or  too  many  times. 

OVER-FRIEZED,*  pt.  Friexed  omr  ; 
or  covered  over  with  frieze.-^* Hall, 

OVER-FRUITFUL,  oA  Too  fhd^s 
fruitful  or  productive — to  an  exoesa. 

OVER-FULL,  ad.  Too  fuU ;  flOed  or 
laden — ^to  an  excess. 

OVER-GILD,*  V.      To  gild   ever;    to 
cover  over  with  gold. — *Gower.  iSSr  T*  Meet., 
A.  8.  Ofer-ffildan;  super  deaorsro;  D.  Omer^ 
golden;  Ger.  Uber-golden. 

OVER-GIRDED,*  pt.  Girded  or  gwt, 
too  much,  too  closely  I  girded,  fastened, 
bound,  constrained — to  an  excees.— *JiAttia^ 

OVER-GLAD,*  ad.    Too  glads  glad  or 
cheerful,  joyous  or  rejoicing — ^to  an 
*Ooiver.     Sw.  Ofwer-glad, 
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OVER-GLANCE,*  t».  To  glance  over; 
to  throw  or  cast  the  eyes  wer, — *Shak. 

OVER-GLIDE,*  v.  To  glide  over;  to 
move  or  pass,  smootUj,  evenly  and  stead- 
ily— over.    *Wyatt. 

OVER-GO,  V,   -WENT.*     To  ge  or  pass 
over ;  and  cons,  to  oppress  or  tread  down, 
to  weigh  down,  to  subject,  to  subdue. 
*Gower, 

A. 8.  Ofer^n ;  D.  Ouergaen  ;  8w.  O/imt'^, 
traniire,  to  go  ox  pass  mwt  ;  and  eons,  to  tarpau, 
to  exceed,  to  excel. 

OVER-GORGED,*  pt,        Gorged   too 
much ;  glutted,  crammed  to  an  excess. 
*Shak.  Cowper. 

OVER-GRACE,*  9.  To  ^oce  too  mueh ; 
to  favour,  to  honour,  to  decorate  to  an 
excess. — *Beau.  ^  F. 

OVER-GRASSED,*  pt.  Grassed  too 
much ;  covered  or  grown  over  with  too 
much  grass. — *  Spenser, 

OVER-GREAT,  ad.  -ness.*    Too  great ; 
great,  grown,  increased,   augmented   en- 
larged, magnified,  aggrandized — to  an  ex- 
cess.— *Balegh.  Bacon. 
D.  Otur-ffrool,  peraiagnus. 

OVER-GREEDY,*  ad.  Too  greedy; 
greedy,  hungering,  ravening  after — to  an 
excess. — *Milton. 

OVER-GROSS,*  ad.    Oer.  Ubergross,— 
too  gross  ;  gross,  great,  coarse — to  excess. 
*Bacon. 

OVER-GROW,  V.  -GROWTH.  To  grow 
o9er,  to  groio  too  much  or  too  large;  to 
bud  or  germinate,  to  vegetate ;  to  increase, 
to  enlarge  to  an  excess.     D.  Over-groeijen. 

OVER-HALE,  or  -haul,  v.  To  hale 
over,  to  draw  over,  to  spread  over,  to  spread 
out  for  examination ;  and,  cons,  to  examine, 
to  scrutinize. 

In  Drayton  it  seems  to  signify,-* to 
exhaust  or  draw  forth,  so.  the  wind,  the 
breath. 

OVER-HAND,*  *.     The  upper  hand,  the 

superiority.— *iKr  T.  More.  Bible,  1551. 
b.  Omer-hend. 

OVER-HANDLED,*  p*.  HandUd  too 
much;  treated  of,  (in  talk  or  discourse) 
discoursed  of— too  much. — *Shak. 

OVER-HANG,  v.  To  hang  over ;  to  im- 
pend over. 

D.    Ouer-hangen ;    Dan.   Overkanger,   super- 
pondopo. 

OVER-HAPPY,*  Oil.  Too  Aa/)py,  enjoy- 
ing too  much  happiness  or  felicity.— '*C^aM. 

OVER-HARDEN,*  v.  -HARDY.t     Over- 
hardy,  met.   is — too  hardy;    firm,  bold, 
daring,  confident — to  an  excess. 
*  Boyle,    ^Gascoigne. 
On.  Ubtr-karign ;  to  harden  too  much. 

OVER-HASTE,*  *.  Too  much  haste; 
-  Y.  too  much,  too  great  speed  or  swift- 

-ILT»      ness;  or~- despatch. 
-INESS.    Over-Itaaty,    (met) — having    the 
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feelings  or  passions  too  quickly  excited ; 
too  precipitate  or  rash. — *Gotoer.  Bacon. 
D.  Omer-kaasten,  pmproperare. 

OVER-HEAD,  av.  Over  or  above  the 
head ;  being,  or  being  raised,  on  high,  aloft. 

OVER-HEAR,  v.  Perhaps  to  hear-over, 
(sc  any  thing  behind  which  a  listener  is 
placed,)  or  to  hear  too  much,  that  which  it 
was  not  intended  should  be  heard  by  the 
party  hearing.     A.  S.  Ofer-hyran, 

OVER-HEAT,*  ad.  s.  Heated  too  much  ; 
heated,  Inflamed  to  an  excess. — *  Cowley, 

OVER-HEAVY,  ad  Too  A*at»y ;  weigh- 
ing too  much ;  of  too  great  a  weight  or 
burthen. 

OVER-HEND,*  ».  To  oiwfti**,  (qv.)  to 
capture  after  pursuit, — to  reach  or  come 
up  to. — *  Spenser. 

OVER-HILL,*  V.  To  hele  or  hillr^i,  e. 
to  cover  over. — *B.  Jonson. 

A.  S.  O/er  het-an ;  Svr.  Ofwar-hatga,  operlre. 

OVER-HIGH,  ad.  -ly.  Too  high; 
raised,  lofty,  lifted  up,  elevated,  exalted  to 
an  excessive  degree  or  distance* 

OVER-HIP,*  v.     To  hop  over,  to  skip, 
leap,  or  jump  over  ;  to  pass  over,  to  omit 
*Gower.  Fryth.  UdoL 

OVER-JEALOUS,  ad.  Too  Jealous; 
jealous,  envious,  suspicious — ^to  an  excess. 

OVER-JOY,  V,  s.  To  joy,  enjoy,  or  re- 
joice too  much ;  to  be  pleased,  or  delighted, 
or  gladdened — to  an  excess. 

OVER-JUST,*  ad.  Too  just ;  just  to  ex- 
cess ;  too  scrupulously,  strictly  observant  of 
the  law.-r-*i/i7tofi. 

OVER-KIND,  ad.  -ness.  Too  kind; 
kind,  benevolent,  beneficent — to  an  excess. 

OVER-KNOWING,*  pt.  Too  knowing 
or  cunning ;  too  full  of  knowledge,  cunning, 
subtilty.— *-Bp.  Hall. 

OVER-LABOUR,  v.  To  labour  too 
much;  to  labour,  to  work,  to  toil — to  an 
excess ;  and,  cons,  to  weary  or  fiitigue. 

OVER-LADEN,  p<.  Laden  or  haded  too 

much ;  having  too  great  a  burthen  put  on 

or  imposed;    and,  cons,  weighed    down, 

borne  down. 
D.  Ouer~Uud«n,  degravare,  supia  vlrm  onerare. 

OVER-LARGE,*  a<i.-NB8a.t   Too  large, 
too  wide,  too  extensive. 
*Sir  T.  More.     ^Cheyne. 

OVER-LASH,  V.  To  lash  too  much,  too 
-INO.  far :  to  let  loose,  to  throw  out,  to 
-INOLY.  cast  out — to  excess ;  to  throw  out 
(jacUre)  boastingly,  vauntingly,  vainly, 
ostentatiously,  arrogantly;  to  boast,  to 
vaunt,  to  brag,  to  arrogate  too  much. 

OVER-LATEST,*  orf.  Much  too  lale; 
very  much  too  late;  delayed  by  Ihr  too 
long. — *Bp.  Hall, 
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0VER-LAY,  V,  -iNO|  «.  To  lay  over; 
and,  cons,  to  cover;  to  lay  too  heavily 
upon  ;  to  oppreM,  to  crush,  to  smother. 

A.  8.  Ofer-iiegan ;  D.  On^r-Ugghen  ;  Oer.  Ubtr- 
Ugen^  supeijacere,  supeiponere. 

OVER-LEAP,  V.  To  leap  over,  to  jump 
or  spring  over.    A.  S.  Cfer  hleapan, 

OYER-LEARNEDNESS/ «.  Ezces- 
sive  leamedne$s  or  knowledge. — *Chajpmaiu 

OVER-LEATHER,  s,  i.e.  The  upper 
leather,     Sw.  Qfwer'laeder. 

OVER-LEAVEN,*  v.  To  leaven,  or 
raise,  or  swell  out  too  much ;  to  intermix 
too  much  of  a  leavening  substance,  too 
much  of  a  substance  of  less  purity ;  to  in- 
termix, to  imbue  too  much. 
*Skak.  B.  Jonaon, 

OVER-LICK,*  v.  To  Uek  oven  to  pass, 
to  rub,  the  tongue  over, — *TurberviUe. 

OVER-LIGHT,*  e.  An  excessive  light, 
too  great  a  Ught  — *Bacon, 

OVER-LINKED,*  p^    I  e.  Linked  or 
fastened  by  Unkt — one  over  the  other. 
*Huckluyt. 

OVER-LIVE,  V.  -ER.  To  Uve  more  than, 
more  years  than,  to  a  greater  age  than, 
another ;  to  survive. 

A.  S.  Ofer-Utban;  D.  Over-teeMn;  Oer.  Vber- 
Itbtn ;  8w.  0/tDtr-UJwa  ;   supervivere,  superstea 


OVER-LOAD,  V,    To  load  or  lade  too 
much ;  to  put  on  or  impose  too  great,  too 
heavy  a  burthen ;  to  over-burthen* 
J>, Overladen;  G«r.  Uber-legtn. 

OVER-LONG,  (ui    Too  long ,- lengthened, 
prolonged,  too  much,  too  &r. 
D.  Otur-lanfft  prolongnt. 

OVER-LOOK,  V,  -ER.  To  look  over;  to 
supervise,  to  survey,  to  inspect,  to  super- 
intend.   See  Oversee. 

To  fooft  over,  to  pass  over  in  looking;  and 
cons,  not  to  see ;  and  hence,  to  disregard, 
to  neglect,  to  omit 

OVER-LOOP,*  #.  Sk.  calls  it— the  flooring 
(contabulatio)  between  the  hold  and  the 
hatches. — *  Ralegh, 

Spoken  contraetedly,  Orlop.  Sk.  derives  ftom 
D.  OvfT-ZoofMn,  {over-Uapt)  percuxrere,  pertranslre, 
Bupereurrere,  to  run  or  pau  over  by  running. 

OVER-LOVE,  V.  To  love  too  much  ;  to 
love,  to  delight  in,  be  pleased  or  gratified 
with — to  an  excess. 

OVER-LOW,*  ad.  Too  low;  too  laid, 
dejected,  or  depressed. — *Chaueer. 

OVER;LUSCIOUS,*  «<.  Too/ttfctow; 
exceedingly  delicious,  or  sweet  to  the  ut- 
most excess. — Bacon,* 

OVER-LUSTY,*  ad.  Too  lusty ;  lusty, 
licentious— to  an  excess. — *Shak, 

OVER-LY,*  ad,  -LiNE88.t      Superficial, 
carelessi  neglectful,  contemptuous,  super- 
cilious.— 'Ckaueer,  Mountagu.  *  ^Bp,  HalL 
AS.  0f«r4iee,_  carelessly,  superflcialqr,  negli- 


gently, overly.-^om. 
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OVER-MAGNIF  YING,*|>/.  MagMfyhsg 
too  much ;  enlarging,  amplifying,  aggran- 
dizing— ^to  excess. — *Bp,  ffalL 

OVER-MALAPERT,*  oi^  Too  malapert ; 
pert,  saucy — to  a  great  excess. — *Prynne. 

OVER-MANNER,  a^.  Above  measure; 
supra  modum :  in  Wiclif, — secundum  ex- 
uperantiam. 

OVER-MARCH,*  v.  To  march  too  fiir^ 
until  tired  or  weary. — *  Bacon. 

OVER-MASTER,  «.  To  gain  the  mas- 
tery ^  greater  power,  superiority  over;  to 
ocwrpower. 

D.  Over-mettteren ;   Oer.  Uber-meUltm ;   Sw. 
Oefmtr  mamtra. 

OVER-MATCH,  e.  s.  To  be  more  than 
a  match,  more  than  eaual ;  cons. — to  be 
superior  to,  too  powerful ;  to  oeerpower. 

OVER-MEASURE,  o.  s.  Tomeaswreot 
mete,  or  calculate  or  compute  the  meonrre 
too  largely,  too  greatly,  too  extensively. 

OVER-MEEK,*  a<i.  Toome^ft;  meek, 
mild,  or  gentle — to  excess. — *Uneer.  Anel, 

OVER-MERIT»*  s.  Excessive  mer^  or 
desert — *  Bacon, 

OVER-MERRY,  ad.  -ily.*  Too  merr^  ; 
merry  or  mlrthfii],  glad,  joyous,  careleaa— > 
to  excess. — ^Chancer* 

OVER-MICKLE,*  av.    Too  much ;   in 
too  great  a  degree. — *Chancer. 
A.  8.  O/er-mietlt  over-muck,  (qv.) 

OVER-MIGHT,  av.  Over  or  above  our 
might,  strength,  or  power,  (supra  virtutem. 
—  Wiclif.) 

OVER-MODEST,  Ai. -LY.  Toomodesl; 
modest,  bashful,  diffident — to  an  excess. 

OVER-MOIST,  ad,  -VRB.  Too  moist : 
moist,  wet,  or  humid — ^to  an  excess. 

OVER-MORE,  ad,  -moit.*  More  to  ex- 
cess, beyond  or  in  comparison  wiih  some- 
thing else.  In  Chaucer,  equivalent  to 
Moreover,  (qv.) 

Over-most, — uppermost,  topmost. 
*Fabyan. 

OVER-MORROW,*  a».    The  day  more 

than,  beyond  or  following,  to-morrow, 
*Bible,  1551. 

OVER-MUCH,  «Mi.a9.-NE8s.*  Toosuvdk; 
exceeding  or  excessive ;  superfluous,  super- 
abundant— *B,  Jonson. 

OVER-MULTIPLYING,*  pf.    Multi- 
plying too  much;   multiplying,  repeating, 
the  number  too  often,  too  frequentfy. 
*Bp,  HalL 

OVER-MULTITUDE,*  v.     To  exceed 

or  surpass  in  multitude  or  number. — *Miltom.. 

OVER-NAME,*  v.  To  name  overt  speak, 
read,  or  call  the  names  over, — *Snk^ 
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OVER-NICE,  ad.  Too  nice  ;  nicet  deli- 
cate, fastidious — to  an  excess. 

OVER-NIGHT,  av.  Over-noon  (A.  S. 
Ofer-non)  is  the  part  of  the  day  when  noon 
is  over,  or  past ;  afternoon  (qfev'tide)  is  the 
part  of  the  day  when  ofar-non  is  past, — the 
evening  s  and  qfer-niht,  the  time  when 
evening  is  past;  when  night  has  begun  or 
commenced ;  while  night  is,  and  before 
dawn  hegina. 

OVER-NIPPING,'  atL      Too  nipping  f 
mppins  or  pinching — to  an  excess. 
^HMnshed, 

OVER-NOISE,*  V,  To  make  too  much 
noise;  to  queU,  suppress,  or  subdue  by 
noise, — *  Cowley. 

OVER-NOME,*  pt.     Overtaken,  (qv.) 
*C^aucer. 
A.  8.  0/er^iman,  abripere,  abstFahere, 

OVER-NUMEROUS,  ad.  Too  n«- 
merous ;  too  many,  repeated  too  often  or 
too  frequently. 

OVER-OFFICE,*  v.  To  act  the  qfficer  to 
excess,  sc.  of  domineering.^*5Aa^. 

OVER-PAINT,*  V.  To  paint  too  much ; 
to  paint  or  colour  too  highly. — ^Ralegh, 

OVER-PAMPERED,*  pt.  Pampered 
too  much;  fed  or  clothed  luxuriously  or 
luxuriantly. — *DrayUm. 

OVER-PASS,  V.  To  pass  over ;  to  move 
(come  or  go)  over;  to  surpass  or  exceed,  to 
rise  above,  or  move,  or  be  superior  to. 

OVER-PAY,  V.  To  pay  over  and  above, 
sc.  the  value ;  to  satisfy,  or  give  satisfEiction 
or  recompense  for — over  and  above,  sc.  the 
value  of  me  thing  purchased,  or  bought,  or 
gained. 

OVER-PEER,*  tf.  To  peer  or  appear  over 
or  above ;  to  seem,  to  look — over  or  above. 
*Shak. 

OVER-PERCH,  V.  To  perch,  or  rise  or 
mount  (as  a  bird  to  its  perch)  over  ;  to  sur- 
mount 

OVER-PERSUADE,  v.  To  persuade 
(so  as  to  get  the  better)  over;  to  render  too 
agreeable  to  be  refused;  to  prevail  over, 
sc.  unwillingness  or  dislike. 

OVER-PERTED,*al.  Having  too  much 
pertness  or  saaciness,  self-conceit,  or  self- 
sufficiency. — *Ralegh> 

OVER-PESTER,*  v.    To  pester,  be  a 
pest  or  plague  to ;  to  plague  to  excess. 
*Baiegh. 

OVER-PICTURE,*  v.  To  picture,  or 
present  a  picture  or  portrait,  exceeding  or 
excelling. — *Shak. 

OVER-PLANT,  •!>.  To  plant  over  ot  trans- 
plant--* Wiclif.  It  might  also  be  app — To 
pkmt  too  much,  too  much  for  the  ground 

to  bear. 
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OVER-PLEASE, ».  Topte«e  too  much; 
to  please,  delight,  gratify,  or  indulge — to 
excess. 

OVER-PLUS,  s.  The  number  or  quan- 
tity more,  or  greater  than,  over  and  above — 
what  is  enough  ;  over  and  above  a  fixed  or 
settled  qiumtity  or  number ;  the  surplus  or 
superfluity. 

OVER-PLY,*  V.  To  ply  too  much,  to  ply 
or  employ  to  excess ;  to  labour  too  intently, 
with  too  great  application. — *Milton, 

OVER-POISE,  V,  s.  To  poise  or  weigh 
too  much ;  to  overbalance,  to  overweigh. 

OVER-PONDEROUS,*  ad.  Too  pon- 
derous, too  weighty,  too  heavy,  too  burden- 
some.— *Milton. 

OVER-POSTING,*  s.  A  moving,  or 
passing  over  quickly,  as  the  post  moves  or 
travels. — *Shak. 

OVER-POTENT,*  ad.  Too  patent  or 
powerful ;  too  strong. — *MiUcin. 

OVER-POWER,  V.  s.  To  act  with  too 
much  pocosr,  with  greater  power  or  strength ; 
to  be  too  powerful  or  strong ;  to  subject,  to 
suppress,  to  subdue. 

OVER-PRAISING,  s.  A  praistng  too 
much ;  a  bestowing  too  great  praise  or 
commendation ;  speaking  of  as  prized  or 
estimated  too  highly. 

OVER-PRESS,  V.  To  press  over;  to 
press  or  squeeze  too  much,  too  strongly, 
too  heavily. 

OVER-PRIZE,  V.  To  prize  too  much  ; 
to  set  too  hiffh  a  value  upon ;  to  value  or 
estimate  too  highly. 

OVER-PROMPTNESS,*..  Excessive 
promptness^  readiness,  or  quickness.— *jEra/e«. 

OVER-PROVOKE,*  v.  To  provoke  too 
much ;  to  provoke  or  call  forth — ^to  an  ex- 
cess, tiie  feelings,  (e.g.  the  feelings  of  dis- 
pleasure, anger,  resentment) — *Bp.  HalL 

OVER-QUELL,*  v.  To  queU  or  kill;  to 
have  or  gain  power  over,  to  quell  or  subdue ; 
to  beat  down,  to  subject — *Bp.  HalL 

OVER-RANK,*  ad.  Too  rank;  too 
strong ;  gross,  coarse,  or  fulsome ;  grossly 
corrupt — *  Drayton.  Beau.  Sf  F. 

OVER-RATE,  v.  To  rate  too  highly ; 
to  think,  deem,  or  judge  to  be  of  too  great 
value ;  to  estimate  too  highly. 

OVER-REACH,  v.  -rauoht.  To  reach 
over ;  to  stretch  or  extend  over,  sc.  the  space 
between ;  and,  cons,  to  attain  to,  to  over-take. 
Met — ^to  reach  over,  to  exceed  or  surpass 
in  reach,  sc.  of  thought,  in  extent  of  fore- 
sight, in  sagacity,  in  craftiness;  and  thus — 
to  gain  a  superiority,  an  advantage,  by  sa- 
gacity or  craftiness ;  to  entrap,  to  beguile, 

to  deceive. 

Get.  Ubn-reichen ;  Sw.  OJwtr^atka.    - 
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OVER-READ,*©.  -ER.t  To  read  over,  to 
peruse. 

*Fryth.  Spenser.     ^Byrth  cf  Monkfnd, 
A.  8.  Ofer-rted-an,  perlegere. 

OVER-RECKON,  v.  To  reckon  too 
highly ;  to  compute,  or  calculate,  or  esti- 
mate, too  highly. 

OVER-RED,*  V.  To  redden  over,  or  cover 
over  with  red,—'*^utk, 

OVER-RENT,*  v.    To  rent  too  highly ; 
to  demand  or  exact  too  high  a  rent. 
*  Warner, 

OVER-RIDE,  V.     To  Hde  over  ;  to  ride 

too  much  or  too  &r;   to  ride  beyond,  or 

pass  in  riding. 

A.  S.  0/er-rid-an;  Ger.  Uber-rHieni  supra- 
equitare,  trant-eqaitare,  equo,  tive  equitando, 
transire. 

OVER-RIGOROUS,*  miL    Too  rigonme, 
or  rigid,  too  stiff,  strict,  or  austere. 
*Pryttne, 

OVER-RIPE,  ad.  -xn,  v.  Too  ripe; 
ripe  or  mature  to  an  excess. 

OVER-ROASTED,   pt.       Roasted  too 

much  ;  (and,  as  in  CymbeUne,  over-dressed 
or  prepared.) 

OVER-RULE,  V.  To  rule  over  ;  to  exer- 
-ER.  cise  rule,  dominion,  sovereign  eom- 
-ING.  mand  or  authority,  over  ;  to  control. 
To  rule  over,  sc.  an  assumed  or  alleged 
rule  or  order,  a  claim  to  rule}  or  right,  or 
authority ;  and  thus,  to  disallow,  to  refuse, 
to  reject. 

OVER-RUN,  V.  -NER.  To  run  over  ;  to 
flow  or  spread  over. 

To  run  over,  sc.  as  invading  enemies ;  to 
occupy  or  take  possession  o£ 

To  run  faster  than ;  to  pass  in  running. 

To  run  over,  sc.  in  great  numbers;  to 
crowd,  to  swarm,  to  cover  in  crowds  or 
swarms. 

OVER-SAY,*  pt.  Perhaps  over-said,  over- 
talked;  denied;  refused;  or  over-saying, 
over-talking;  talking  unsuitably  or  un- 
seasonably.— *  Qower, 

OVER-SEA,*  ad.  Transmarine ;  language 
used  in  countries  over  or  beyond  sea. 
""  Wilson. 

OVER-SEARCH,  v.  To  search  over  j 
to  seek,  look,  or  examine  over. 

OVER-SEASON,*  v.  To  season  too 
much ;  to  ff ive  too  high  a  relish,  savour,  or 
taste  Xo^-^Beau.  8;  F. 

OVER-SEE,  V.  To  over-see  is  equivalent 
-8BSR.  to~-To  otwrlook. 
-SIGHT.  To  see  over, — ^to  supervise,  to  sur- 
vey, to  inspect,  to  superintend. 
To  see,  or  look  over, — to  pass  over  in 
seeing  or  looking,  and  cons,  to  disregard,  to 
neglect,  to  omit ; — to  look  over,  or  beyond, 
and,  cons,  not  to  see,  or  discern;  to  be 
blind  or  blinded,  or  deceived. 
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Oversight  is  now  commonly  used  in  this 

latter  application. 

A.  8.  Ofer-^eon;  D.  Ouer-zien;  Ger.  Uber-seken; 
D.  Overseer;  Sw.  O/werse,  •uper-speoere,  per- 
lustrare. 

OVER-SHADE,  v.  To  shade  over ;  to 
-SHADOW,  V.  place  or  put  over — a  separa- 
-8HADOW-E1U  tion,  a  seclusion,  a  screen  or 
-  INO.  shelter,  sc  from  the  sun,  &c ; 

and  cons,  to  protect,  to  cover,  to  obscure ; 
to  throw  a  covering  over,  to  hover  over. 

A.  S.  0/er-seead-iau,  eeead-wian  ;  Oer.  ETAer- 
eduilien  ;  D.  Over'Sehaduwen. 

OVER-SHAKE,*  v.  To  shake  over;  to 
disperse,  to  scatter. — *Chaueer. 

OVER-SHOOT,  v.  -shot,  s.  To  shoot 
over  i  to  throw  or  cast  more  quickly  over  ; 
to  shoot,  throw,  or  cast — too  &r ;  to  hurry 
or  hasten,  pass  or  ao,  too  far ;  to  exceed  or 
go  beyond  the  mark,  b^ond  bounds, 

OVER-SIZE,*  V.     To  me  over,  or  cover 
over  with  size  ;  sc  a  glutinous  substance  to 
set  or  fix  the  other  substances  with  which 
it  is  mixed ;  met  to  smear  or  daub  over. 
*Shdk. 

OVER-SKIP,  V.  -PER.  To  skip  over ;  to 
leap  or  jump,  or  otherwise  pass  over. 

OVER-SLIDE,*  v.  To  sUde  over,  (move 
over  without  stepping,)  to  glide  over,  to 
glide  or  slip  by. —  Lidgate* 

OVER-SLIGHT,  ad.  Too  slight,  too 
thin,  too  insubstantial. 

OVER-SLIP,  V.     To  sUp  over,  to  past  or 

suffer  to  pass,    blunderingly,    carelessly, 

negligently  over. 

In  A.  8.  Ofer-slip,  is  superius  tpdumeniumt—- 
the  article  of  dreu  stipped  on  over  other*.  Chaueear 
has— His  overeat  eloppe.    Bee  in  v.  Ovxa. 

OVER-SLOW,*  v.  To  slacken  effectually, 
sc  the  speed  or  violence ;  to  retard,  to  stop. 
^Hammond. 

OVER-SNOW,  V.    To  snow  over  or  cover 
with  snow ;  to  whiten  or  become  white. 
Ger.  Uber-eehnetcen ;  Sw.  Ofioer-eu«ffa, 

OVER-SOLD}  pt.  Sold  for  too  much, 
too  great  a  price ;  more  than  its  value. 

OVER-SORROW,*  ».     To  sorrow,  vex, 
or  grieve — too  much,  to  an  excess. 
^Milton. 

OVER-SPEAK,  V.    To  ^ak  too  much ; 
to  use  too  much  speech. 
In  A.  S.  Ofer-veeolt  nimis  loquax. 

OVER-SPENT,*  pt.  Spent  too  much ; 
met  having  all  his  strength  gone,  ex- 
hausted, consumed. 

OVER-SPIN,*  V.  To  «pw  too  much ;  to 
draw  out,  protract,  lengthen  or  prolong — 
to  an  excess. — *Carlwright. 

OVER-SPREAD,  v.  To  spread  or  strew 
over ;  to  cover  over  the  surface.  To  ^ramd 
is  distinguished  from  sprinkle;  the  thing 
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tprtad  is  to  laid  over  as  to  preserve  the 

continuity  of  partSf  or  nearly  so ;  that  which 

is  tprinkUd  is  laid  in  separate  particles, — 

the  continui^  being  sundered. 
D.  Ot«r-0pr«iden, 

OVER-SPRING,*  p.  To  $pnng  over ;  to 
rise  over, — *Chaueer, 

D.  Ou«r-tprim0hen  /  Ger.  Uber^tprinffen,  transi- 
Ufe.— to  apring  or  lei^  over. 

OVER-STAKD,  V.     To  stand  over;  to 
stand  too  much,  too  long,  sc  till  the  season 
or  opportunity  is  past 
A.  8. 0/*r'$imnd^» !  D.  Ouer-eiaen,  tupentuo. 

OVER-STARING,*  j^.  Staring  too 
much,  excessively ;  straining  the  eyes  or 
vision  to  excess. — *Aseham* 

OVER-STAY,*  V,  To  stay  over;  to  stay 
too  long. — *Bp,  HaSL 

OVER-STEP,*  •.  To  step  over:  to  trans- 
gress.— *Shak.    A.  S.  Cfer^steep-pan, 

OVER-STOCK,  V.  To  stock  too  much, 
too  plenteously ;  to  supply  or  Aimish  with 
too  great,  wiUi  an  excessive  stock  f  fixed 
quantity  or  store. 

OVER-STORE,*  «.  To  store  too  much ; 
to  stir,  move,  or  place  together — too  great 
a  quantity  or  number;  to  accumulate,  to 
furnish  or  supply — ^too  plentifully. — *Hale, 

OVER-STRAIN,  w.  -ing.  To  strain  too 
much,  with  too  great  an  effort;  to  press 
after  or  towards  with  too  great  exertion ;  to 
exert  or  labour  to  excess. 

OVER-STRAITLY,*  av/  Too  straitly 
or  strictly ;  too  narrowly. — *Jtalegh, 

OVER-STRAW,  v.  To  straw  or  strew, 
spread  or  scatter — over, 

OVER-STRETCH,*  v,  -iNO.t  To  stretch 
over,  beyond  measure. — *WicUf,  ^Wiseman, 

OVER-STRICT,  Mi.  Too  «<Hc<  or  strait; 
too  narrow  or  confined. 

OVER-STRIDE,*  v.  To  stride  over ;  to 
stretch  (sc.  the  legs)  over, — *  Drayton, 

OVER-STRIKE,*  v.  To  strike  over  or 
too  far ;  to  reach  the  stroke  or  blow  too  far, 
beyond  the  object  aimed  at — *  Spenser, 

OVER-STRONG,  ad.  Too  strongs  strong 
or  strung,  able  or  powerful — to  a  superior 
degree. 

OVER-SUBTLE,  ad.  Too  suhth  ;  too 
finely  spun ;  met  having  a  mind  refining 
too  keenly,  too  craftUy;  and  hence  too 
crafty,  too  deceitfuL 

OVER-SUM,*  s.  The  Mm  oiwr;  the  quan- 
tity or  number  over ;  the  surplus. 
*Holinsked. 

OVER-SUPERSTITIOUS.' flrf.    Too 

smperstilions.  Superstition  itself  is  app.  to 
an  excess  of  religious  worship ;  over- 
superstitious,  worshipping,  reverencing,  too 
strictly. — *  Hates. 
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OVER-SWAY  «.  To  noay  is,— to  guide, 
or  reffulate  the  motion ;  cons,  to  balance, 
to  poue,  to  weigh.  To  overtsway, — to  over- 
balance,  to  ooer-weigh.  To  over-heex  by 
superior  weight,  influence  or  authority. 

OVER-SWELL,  v.  To  sweU  overs  to 
rise  as  a  tumour  over  or  above ;  to  be  or 
become  swollen  or  tumid,  to  an  excess ; 
and  cons,  to  overpass,  to  overflow. 

OVER-SWIFT,  ad.  Too  sw\ft ;  too  quick, 
too  rapid,  with  excess  of  velocity. 

OVERT,  ad.  Open,  manifest,  public. 
-LT.  Overture  or  aperture, — an  openings 
-uus.  met  a  disclosure,  discovery,  a  de- 
claration; something  laid  or  proposed 
openly  s  a  proposaL  Also,  the  music,  or 
piece  of  music,  played  at  the  opening  or 
commencement  of  the  entertainment 

Ft.  Ouvtr%  from  tho  «.  Ouvrir ;  and  this  cor- 
rupted from  L.  Jperirt,  to  open. 

OVER-TAELE,  9.  To  owrr/oite  .*— we  still 
say,  I  was  much  taken  with  him,  i.  e.  my 
mind  was  taken ;  captured,  captivated.  I 
was  overtaken,  too  much  taken,  captured  or 
oaptivated.  And  thus — to  overtake  is  to 
capture,  (after  pursuit,)  and,  by  a  remission 
of  some  force  of  the  v.  simply  to  come  up 
with,  after  pursuit  or  following, — ^to  come 
up  with,  to  reach  the  same  puce  or  db* 
tance ;  to  attain. 

OVER-TASK,  o.  To  task  too  much ;  to 
impose,  require,  or  demand  a  performance 
too  great,  exceedingly  great 

OVER-TERRIBLE,*  aiX.   Too/em6^; 
terrible,  frightful,  or  fearful — to  excess. 
*Bp,  HaiL 

OVER-THROW,  V.S.  To  arow,  toss,  or 
-ER.     turn  over, 

-INO.  To  throw  over;  and,  cons,  to  de- 
stroy, to  ruin,  to  demolish,  to  subvert,  to 
prostrate,  to  subject,  to  defeat 

OVER-THWART,  ad.  pr.  Thwarted, 
-LT.  swerved  overs  wrested,  twisted, 
-RB88.  turned  out  of  a  straight  course  or 
direction ;  perverse,  or  perverted,  adverse, 
opposed  or  opposite. 

D.  Over-dmoTM  ;  Ger.  Uber-twereh, 

OVER-TICKLE,*  ad.le.  r^klish, 
^Northampton,  in  GameVs  Trial, 

OVER-TILT, ».  To  over-turn.  See  Tilt. 

OVER-TIMELY,  oA*  a».t  Timely;  in 
time  or  season ;  fitting  or  convenient ;  soon 
enough,  early  enough.  Over-timely, — more 
than  soon  or  early  enough;  too  soon  or 
early. — *Holin»hed.    ^Chaucer. 

OVER-TIRE,  V.  -INO.  To  tire  too  much ; 
to  harass,  weary,  or  fatigue  to  an  excess ; 
to  wear  out  wiUi  fatigue. 

OVER-TOIL,*  V,  To  toil  or  till  too  much ; 
to  labour,  (at  tillage ;)  gen.  to  labour  or 
work  to  an  excess,  (till  tired  or  weary.) 
^Drayton, 
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OVER-TOP,  V,  To  rise  over  with  the  tap 
or  head ;  to  be  higher,  more  lofty,  by  the 
top  or  head  ;  to  surmouDt,  to  Burpaaa. 

OVER-TRADING,  t.  Excessive  trading 
or  trafBck. 

OVER-TRAVEL,*  f>.  To  travel  over ;  to 
travel  or  labour  to  an  excess ;  to  oppress  or 
bear  down  with  labour  or  toil ;  to  weary,  to 
tire. — *Golding. 

OVER-TREAD,*  ».    To  tread  or  trample 
over ;  to  press  or  beat,  (with  the  feet,)  and, 
cons,  to  level  or  lay  prostrate. 
*BibU,  1551. 

OVER-TREAT,  v.  "  Ears  hard  to  over- 
treat.'* — Surrey.  Simply,  duras  aures ;  hard 
to  treatf  or  manage,  or  prevail  upon  to  listen. 

OVER-TRIP,*  V.  To  trip  over  /  to  step 
lightly  over. — *Skak. 

OVER-TROUBLED,  pf.  Too  troubUd; 
troubled  or  vexed  to  an  excess. 

OVER-TROWING,*  pf.  Over-trowing, 
(conscius,) — knowing  within  myself,  trow- 
ing of  my  own  knowledge. — *Wiei\f. 

A.  S.  0/er-iruwianf  nimlum  oonfldere,  to  trust 
too  much. 

OVER-TRUST,  v.  To  truet  or  confide 
too  much. 

OVER-TUMBLED,  pt.  Tumbled,  fallen, 
thrown — over. 

OVER-TURN,  V.  To  Um  overs  to  turn 
-ER.  or  roll  overs  cons,  to  destroy,  to 
-ABLE,   demolish,  to  defeat. 

OVER-VALUE,  v.  To  value  too  much  j 
-iNo.  to  set  too  great  a  price  upon ;  to 
-ATION.   prize,  to  estimate  too  highly. 

OVER-VEIL,  V.  To  veU  or  cover  overs 
to  shade  or  shadow  over ;  to  obscure. 

OVER-VOTE,*  V.  To  exceed  in  votes,  or 
number  of  votets  to  excel,  to  surpass,  or 
get  the  better  of,  by  a  greater  number  of 
votes *Prynne. 

OVER-WALK,*  V.    To  walk  over ;  to  pass 
over  on  foot,  at  the  pace  called  a  walk,  (qv.) 
Also,  to  walk  too  much,  too  far. 
*Slr  T.  More. 

OVER-WANTON,  ad.  Too  wanton ;  too 
sportive  or  playful,  loose,  or  unconstrained. 

OVER-WAR,*  V.  To  war  over  ;  or  gain  a 
superiority  over  in  war. — *  Warner. 

OVER-WARY,*  ad.  Too  wary,  guarded, 
circumspect,  or  cautious. — *Raiegh, 

OVER-WASH,*  «.  To  iomA  wer ;  to  flow 
the  waters  over. — *Holinshed. 

OVER-WASTED,*  p/.  Too  wasted  or 
worn  out,  spent  or  consumed. — *Drayton, 

OVER-WATCH,  v.  -mo.  To  watch  over  ; 
to  wiUch  or  be  wakeful  or  vigflant — to  ex- 
cess, till  wearied  or  tired ;  to  weary. 

OVER-WAX,*  V.  To  vmx  or  grow  too 
much,  or  too  large ;  to  exceed. — *  fVielif. 
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OVER-WEAR,  V.  To  wear  too  much ; 
to  wear  or  waste  away,  (sc  till  unfit  for 
use ;)  to  decay. 

OVER-WEARY,  a<j:  Too  weary  s  wearied 
or  tired — ^to  excess. 

OVER-WEATHERED,*  ad.  Exposed 
to,  worn  or  decayed  by  exposure  to,  the 
weather. — *Shak. 

OVER-WEEN,  0.  To  floeen  or  think  too 
-ER.  highly ;  to  have  an  excess  of  self- 
-INOLY.  opinion  or  self-conceit;  to  take 
or  assume  too  much  to  opinion;  to  pre- 
sume or  be  presumptuous,  to  arrogate  or 
be  arrogant. 
A.  8.  O/er-weHian,  nimit  opinari,  pFetumexe. 

OVER-WEIGH,  V.  -wbioht.    To  weigh 
overs  to  weigh  or  poise  too  much,  or  too 
heavily ;  to  preponderate. 
D.  OMrHPMym;  Sw.  Of-waegu. 

OVER-WET,  s.  Excessive  wets  damp- 
ness, moisture,  or  humidity. 

OVER-WHELM,  v.  s.  -inoly.  To  whelm 
or  cover  over ;  to  inamerge,  to  submerge ; 
to  sink,  to  drown,  sc  deeply. 

OVER-WHELVE,*  v.    To  overwhelm.  ' 
*Chaucer. 
A.S.  Akwy^f-aUt  obruere. 

OVER-WING,  p.  To  uw^  or  spread  the 
fotn;,  to  an  excess ; — (in  Milton)  so  as  to 
exceed,  sc.  the  wing  of  an  enemy. 

OVER-WIPE,*  r.  To  wi/>e,  rub,  or  smear 
over. — *Sir  T.  More. 

OVER-WISE,  ad,  -mess.     Too  m«e  or 

knowing ;  knowing  or  cunning  in  their  own 
conceit 

OVER-WITTED,  ad.  Owr-reached  ia 
wit,  cunning,  or  craftiness. 

OVER-WOODY,  ad.      Too  woody;  or 

having  too  much  wood, 

OVER-WORD,*  9,  To  use  too  many 
words. — *  Hales 

OVER-WORK,  V.  To  work  to  excess ; 
to  weary  with  work  or  labour. 

OVER-WRESTED,*  pt.     Too  wresUds 
twisted,  forced  out  of  its  course  or  direction. 
*Shak. 

OVER-WRESTLE,*  V.  TowreetUwn 
to  gain  the  superiority;  to  struggle  against 
successfully. — *J^ienser. 

OVER-WROUGHT,  pt.  Wrought  to 
excess ;  too  much  or  too  highly  laboured. 

OVER-ZEALOUS,  ad.  Too  zeaimug 
zealous,  anxious, — desiring  or  pursuing  ar- 
dently,— to  excess. 

OVES,*  s.  I  e.  The  eaves,  {(ir.)—* Fisher. 

OUGHT,  s.  Also  written  Aught,  (qv.) 
One  thing,  a  thing,  any  thing. 


ous 


OUT 


A.8.  Hmii,  •  tiMi,  or  o  wkit;  one  wkit»    0 
fonnerly  written  for  the  article  J,  or  for  the  nume- 
ral Om.    See  Tooke;  and  Tyrw.  (Gloes.  in  v.) 

OUGHT.     See  Owe. 

OVI-DUCT,  9.     That  which  leads,  the 

-poRic.       passage  for,  the  egg. 

-PAROUS.    Ov^ormy — shaped  or  formed  like 

an  egg,  egg-shaped ;  ovaL 

OvifMrous,   {parercy  to  bring  forth,)  — 

bringing  forth,  bearing,  or  producing  eggs. 

L.  Ovum,  an  egg;  and  dmetus,  flrom  dnetre,  to 


OUNCE,  t.    A  weight 

Fr.  0$ice;  It.  On-eia;  Sp.  -za;  L.  Uneia,  ab 
OvYBia: — oiryno,  ab  j^or,  quia  muicum  Taleret 
numolnm  aieom. 

OUNCE, «.    An  animal 

Fr.  Onet;  Sp.  Qmm,  firom  the  It.  LonMa,  (by  the 
omiaafon  of  the  /,)  and  this  ftom  the  L.  Lynx. 
See  Ltbx. 

OUNDE,*  V,  -INO.  Ounde,  «.  —  "  Work 
waving  up  and  down,"  (£.  Hall;)  undu- 
lating up  and  down. — *  Chaucer. 

Fr.  On-de^  -dfft  to  wave,  to  make  plaits  or 
ilreaka  like  iravee  (lUMto) ;  to  work  or  flourish 
with  wavea.— Cof. 

OUPH,  or  Elf,  (qy.) 

OUR,  pro.  Our,  Ourtelves, — is  used  by  one, 
-SELF.  of  Imnself  associated  with  others. 
-SELVES.  Our,  also,  and  Ourae^, — is  used 
by  one  of  himself,  as  possessing  or  assum- 
ing eminence  or  superiority  over  others; 
and  so  far  as  one  of  them. 

A.8.  Oteret  ure;  8w.  Waor;  Dan.  yor;  in  Go. 
it  ia  ITnsar,  flrom  Unt^  u»;  in  A.S.  alao  Uitrt  m; 
D.  Oase,  on* ;  Ger.  Un»«r,  «fw.  Sk.-^hat  A.8. 
Oure,  «r«.  Eng.  Our,  are  ftom  A.8.  ft  Eng.  Wtt  qd. 
See  Ws. 


OUR,  term.    See  Or. 

OURANO-GR AFHT, ».    A  description 

or  delineation  of  the  face  of  the  heavens. 

Or.  OvpaM>r,  the  heaven,  and  ypa^c^y,  to  write 
or  deaeribe. 

OUS.     Out,  term.  From  the  L.  Uti  Or.  Or. 

OusE.    (See  As,  and  letter  S.)  Jnxious,  from 

GsB.      L.  Anxim. 

Oute,  Ose,  from  L.  Ot-us,  the  article 
reduplicated,  and  thus  denoting  something 
more  than  the  single  Ut,  though  custom 
makes  little  difference.  Eous,  in  righteoM, 
is  a  corruption  of  wise.  An  anxious,  an 
ambitious  man,  —  a  man  who  feels,  who 
acts  with,  is  actuated  by,  anxiety  or  am- 
bition. To  this  term,  we  add  /y,  and  ness — 
as,  anxiously,  anxioueness ;  though  we  fre- 
quently use  the  s.  immediately  from  the  L. ; 
as,  anxiety,  credulity.  We  also  change 
the  L.  Ax,  ox,  (L  e.  ae-s,  oc-s,)  into  ac-ious, 
oc-ious.    See  Act,  term. 

OUSEL,  *.    A  bird. 

A.S.  OtU,  which  8k.  thinks  may  be  from  the  Fr. 
Oisemu;  It.  Amgitlo,  ueeiUo,  avla,  a  bird;  qd. 
aoUtUmt,  a  little  bird. 

OUST,  V.  -ER.     To  out,  (qv.)     To  put  out, 
to  turn  out,  expel,  eject 
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OUT,  av.  9.  Out  is  used  after  verbs,  when 
-ER.  it  is  meant  to  express  position 

-ERLY.  correlative  to  the  exterior  or 
-ERMOST.  surface,  or  motion  from  within, 
-EST.  motion  beyond,  further  than,  de- 

-FORTB.*  parture  or  separation ;  and  fre- 
-NES8.t  quently  with  a  subaud.  of  the  v. 
expressing  the  position  of  rest,  or  the  mo- 
tion ;  or  of  the  s.  correlating  to  the  outness, 
the  externality  or  extremity ;  the  departure 
or  separation. 

All  the  cons,  and  met  usages  are  dedu- 
cible  from  these  prior  applications. 

To  out,  V. — to  move  or  put  out;  to  eject, 
to  expel,  (to  oust,  qv.) 

Ouiterly  (in  old  writers)  sometimes,  as  we 
now  use  Utterly.  Ouiest, — outmost,  or  u^- 
most. 

Out,  pre£  in  composition,  is  used  with 
the  same  force  that  it  would  have  if  it  fol- 
lowed the  V. ;  as.  To  outbar.  To  outbud, — 
to  bar  out,  to  bud  out,  or  forth,  sc.  from 
that  which  holds  or  contains ;  exterior  to, 
beyond,  that  which  holds  or  contains ;  and 
thus  is  equivalent  to  exceeding,  more  than, 
in  a  greater  measure  or  degree  than,  &c. 

*Wieltf.  Chaucer.   ^Berkeley.  D.Stewart. 

Go.  Ut,  utai  A.8.  ft  8w.  Ut,  •ton;  D.  Wi^  uyt; 
Ger.  Jus,  autaen  ;  Dan.  Ud,  Tooke  aaya,  there 
are  aome  etymological  reasona  which  make  it  not 
Improbable  that  Out  ia  derived  from  a  word  orlg. 
meaning  skin.  It  ia  oppoaed  to  In ;  and  in  Go. 
fr  A.  S.  Inna  meana>-uterua,  viacera,  venter,  or 
the  whole  of  the  interior  part  of  the  body. 

OUT-ACT,  V.  To  act,  or  do,  or  perform, 
beyond,  more  than,  (as  an  actor  who  outdoes 
his  part,) — better  than ;  to  exceed  in  acting 
or  performing. 

OUT-BALANCE,  o.  To  pass  &e  ba- 
lance; to  exceed  the  equipoise,  to  poise  or 
weigh  more  than. 

OUT-BAR,  V.  To  bar  out;  to  keep  or 
shut  out  by  bars  or  fortifications. 

OUT-BEG,*  V.  To  beg  more  than;  to 
exceed  in  begging,  craving. — ^Davenant. 

OUT-BELLOW,V -BLEAT,*  r.  To  bellow 
more  than,  louder  than ;  to  exceed  in  bel- 
lowing or  making  a  loud  noise. 

To  bleat  more  than ;  to  exceed  in  bleating. 

*Bp.Hall 

OUT-BID,  V.  To  pass  or  exceed  in  bid- 
dsng  ;  to  lid  or  offer  more  than. 

OUT-BLAZING,  pt.  Blazing  more  than  \ 
exceeding  in  blazing  or  emitting  flame. 

OUT-BLUSH,  V.  To  hlush  more  than ; 
to  exceed  in  redness  or  rosiness,  in  colour- 
ing, in  blooming  with  redness  or  rosiness. 

OUT-BOUND,*  ad.  Bound  out  or  out- 
wards ;  bound  or  obliged,  or  under  bond  or 
obligation,  to  perform  a  voyage  out  or  out- 
wards ;  or  it  may  be — onlfitted,  fitted,  pre- 
pared, provided — ^for  a  voyage. 

Bonn  or  bound  is  yet  a  common  word  in 
the  NorUi  for  ready,  prepared. — *Dryden. 


OUT 


OUT 


OUT-BOUNDS,*  $.  The  exterior  or  ex- 
treme  bowndiy  coofinea  or  limits. — *  Spenser, 

OUT-BOWED*  pL  Bowed  outwards, 
bent,  curved  outwards. — *Bp.  HalL 

OUT-BKA6,*  V.  To  brag  or  boatt  more 
than;  to  exceed  in  bragging,  or  boasting, 
or  braying. — *Shak. 

OUT-BRAVE,  V.  To  exceed  or  excel  in 
hramng  or  setting  boastfully  at  defiance ;  in 
daringly  defying  or  challenging. 

OUT-BRAY,*  9.    To  bray,  or  break  out. 
*Mir,  for  Mag. 

OUT-BREAK,  v.  «.  -iNa     To  break  or 
burst  out;  to  make  a  rupture  or  eruption ; 
to  rush  or  sally  forth. 
D.  Uit-briken,  erumpere,  effidngere. 

OUT-BREASTED,*  pt.     Exceeded  or 
excelled  in  (the  powers  of)  the  breast. 
*Beau.  8f  F. 

OUT-BREATHE,  v.  To  breathe  out,  to 
expire ;  to  exhaust  of  the  breath. 

OUT-BRING,*  V.    To  bring  or  bear  oirf. 
^Chaucer, 

OUT-BUD,*  V.    To  bud  out ;  to  thrust  or 
push  out  ot  forth — *  Spenser. 
D.  Uit-botUn,  geminare,  pullulare. 

OUT-BUILD,  V.  To  build  more  than, 
better  or  stronger  than ;  to  exceed  or  excel 
in  buildi$ig. 

OUT-CAPER,*  V.  To  caper  better  than, 
to  excel  in  capering,  leaping,  skipping,  or 
dancing. — *Byrom. 

OUT-CAST,  ad.  s.  -ing.  Cast  or  thrown 
out  s  cgected,  expelled,  banished,  exiled. 

OUT-CEPT,*  pr.  The  Eng  pr.  pre£  to 
the  L.  past  p.  Out-takeu,  or  taken  out, — 
except. 

**  Outeept  Kent,"  (B.  Jon8on,)~£xc6p/ 
or  out-take  Kent,  or  Kent  being  excepted 
or  taken  out. — *B.  Jonson. 

OUT-CLIMB,*  V.  To  climb  more  than, 
higher  than ;  to  exceed  in  cHmbir^,  mount- 
ing, or  ascending. — *Davenant. 

OUT-COMPASS,*  V.  To  compass  be- 
yond, to  stretch  or  extend  beyond ;  to  reach 
to  a  larger  circuit.* — Bacon. 

OUT-COURT,  *.  The  exterior  or  outer 
courL 

OUT-CRAFT,*  V.  To  exceed  or  excel  in 
craft,  art,  or  cunning ;  to  outwit — *Shak. 

OUT-CRY,  «.<.  -ER,«.  To  cry  oitl  more 
than,  louder  than ;  to  exceed,  excel,  or  get 
the  better  of  by  crying. 

Out-cry,  s Cry  out,  (sc  shouted  out  to 

a  distance;)  exclamation,  clamour. 

Out-cry, — a  sale  proclaimed  by  the  cryer 
or  outcryer.     Dan.  Ud-skriger. 

OUT-CURSE,*  V.    To  curse  more  than ; 
to  exceed  or  excel  in  cursing  or  execrating. 
*Donne. 
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OUT-DARE,  V.  To  dare  beyond ;  to  ex- 
ceed or  excel  in  or  by  daring,  braving,  or 
defying. 

OUT-DATED,*  pt.  Out  of  date  /  out  of,  or 
at  a  period  beyond,  any  given  time ;  and, 
cons,  antiquated. — 'Htmmond. 

OUT-DAZZLE,*  v.  To  daxxle  more  than, 
more  brightly  or  brilliantly ;  to  exceed  in 
confusing  brightness  or  brilliancy. 
*Fawkes. 

OUT-DO,  V.    To  do  out;  to  put  out,  to  do 
out,  beyond,  or  more  than ;  to  pass,  to  sur- 
pass, to  exceed. 
D.  Uil-doem ;  delete,  demere,  extiDgoere. 

OUT-DRAW,*  V.  To  draw  out;  to  ex- 
tract, to  educe. — *Oower.  Dan.  Ud-trwkker, 

OUT-DREAM,*  i>.  To  dream  beyond,  sc. 
dangers ;  i.  e.  till  they  are  passed. 
*Beau.  Sf  F. 

OUT-DRINK,*  v.    To  drink  out ;  to  drink 
more  than ;  or  exceed  or  surpass  in  drinking. 
*Donne, 
D.  Uii-drinkent  ebibere,  spotare. 

OUT-DURE,*  V.  To  dure  or  endure,  be- 
yond ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  or  by  enduring, 
abiding,  or  suffering. — *Beau.  4*  F. 

OUT-DWELL,*  «.  To  dwell,  remain,  or 
abide  beyond. — *JSiak, 

bUT-FACE,  V.  -iNo.  To  face  out ;  to 
outdo,  exceed  or  excel  in  or  by  facing  or 
fronting ;  or  putting  on  and  keeping  a  con- 
fident or  boldface,  front  or  countenance* 

OUT-FEAST,*  V.  To  feast  more  than ;  to 
exceed  or  excel  in  feasting. — *Bp.  Tajfler, 

OUT-FLATTER,*  «.  To  JIatter  more 
than,  better  than;  to  exceed  or  excel  in 
flattery,  in  soothing  or  gratifying  by  praise, 
or  pleasing  words  or  actions. —  Donne. 

OUT-FLOW,*  s.    The  flow  out ;  efflux. 
*  Observer. 

OUT-FLY,  V.    To  fly  beyond,  fUrther  or 
faster  than ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  flying. 
D.  UU^ii^ken,  evolare,  to  A^  o«f. 

OUT-FOOL,*  V.  To  fool  or  act  the  fooi 
more  than ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  foUy,  or 
silliness. — *  Young. 

OUT-FORM,*  s.  The  external  form  or 
frame,  shape  or  countenance. — *B.  Jonson.. 

OUT-FROWN,"*  ».  To>-<Mm  more  than; 
to  exceed  or  excel  in  or  by  frowning,  or 
contracting  the  forehead. — *Skak. 

OUT-FUNERAL,*  *.  Funerals  out  or 
at  a  distance. — *Bp.  HalL 

OUT-GATE,**.  Oat^  out;  way,  road, 
path,  or  passage  out. — *Speruer. 

OUT-GO,  V.  -iNO.    To  go  out,  (exire,)  to 
go  beyond,  (transire,)  to  exceed,  to  exeel. 
See  OuTWEND. 
Dan.  Ud-gaar;  D.  Uii-gaee,  exin,  egredi. 
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OUT-GROW, ».  To  ^rw  beyond,  greater 
than ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  grotath  or  in- 
crease, in  magnifying  or  enlarging. 

OUTOUARD,^.  Ex^mtH  guard,  guard 
or  watch  placed  out,  beyond,  at  a  distance 
from,  that  which  is  guarded  or  watched. 

OUT-GUSH,*  V.  To  gush  out;  to  flow, 
pour,  or  rush,  suddenly — ovt. — *Eugdtiu 

OUT-HEES,'  ».  Mr.  Tjrw.  calls  it  Bar. 
L. ;  and  explains  it — outcry,  Hee,  or  hey, 
seems  merely  to  be  Hue,  hue  and  cry,  kute^ 
shm  et  clamorem.    See  Hue. — *Ckaucer. 

OUT-HISS,* 9.  To  hist  more  than;  to 
exceed  in  hUthg. — *Beau.  Sf  F, 

OUT-HOUSE,  t.  A  buUding  out  or  ex- 
terior to,  separate  or  detached  from,  the 
dwelling-AouM  or  mansion.    Sw.  UthMs, 

OUT-JEST,*  V,  To  jest  more  than,  better 
than ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  jesting  or  play- 
ing merry  or  laughable  tricks,  or  in  uttering 
laughable  sayings. — *Shak, 

OUT-JUGGLE,*  V.  To  juggU  better 
than,  more  cunningly  than ;  to  exceed  or 
excel  ia  juggling  or  b^^ing. — *Bp.  Hatt, 

OUT-LABOUR,*  ».      To  labonr  mate 
than ;  to  exceed  in  labouring,  working,  or 
toiling ;  in  enduring  or  suffering. 
*Davenant. 

OUT-LANCED,*  pL  Lanced,  or  thrown 
oat. — *Spenser. 

OUT-LAND,  s.  The  exterior  lands  lands 
-ER.  separate  from,  of  or  belonging  to, 
-I8H.   another  country ;  foreign. 

Sw.  Ut-Uendtk;  Dan.  Ud-lmn-der,  -Oik;  D. 
ITtf-laiMbr,  -tandieh;  Get,  Aus-landiseh ;  extor- 
Dus,  peregrinoa. 

OUT-LAST,  V,  To  last  out,  beyond, 
longer  than ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  staying, 
remaining,  continuing,  or  enduring. 

OUT-LAUGH,  V.  To  laugh  more  than, 
longer  or  louder  than }  to  exceed  in  laughing, 

OUT-LAW,  V.  t.    To  put  out  of  the  law, 

-ma,   or  protection  of  the  law;  to  exclude, 

-RY.    expel,  deprive  of  the  protection  of 

the  law, 
A.  8.  Ui4agian ;  D.  -laegen,  omnl  legis  patro- 
dnio  exdudcre. 

OUT-LAY,  ».*  J.t  To  lay  out;  U>  expose, 
to  expand,  to  extend. 

Outlay,  the  a.  is  now  com.  app.  to  the 
laying  out  of  money,  of  capital ;  the  ex- 
penditure.—•Drayton.     ^Beau.  4"  ^• 

Dan.  Vdlaygerj  D.  Uit-legyhen,  exponew,  ex- 
pander*. 

OUT-LEAP,  s.  Leap  out ;  met  spring 
or  bound,  flight  or  sally,  arising  from  ex- 
ultant vivacity. 

OUT-LEARN,*  e.  To  learn  out,  sc  of 
those  from  whom  knowledge  was  sought 

Spenser, 
D.  mt-ieertn,  ediMere.  perdiMerv. 
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OUT-LET,  f .    The  place  where,  the  mean 

whereby,  egress,  departure,  or  escape,  is 

given  or  granted. 

D.  Uit4€Betan,  emlttere,  effexre. 

OUT-LIE,  V.  To  excel  in  lying  or  false- 
hood. 

OUT-LINE,  s.  Exterior  Hue ;  deUneation 
or  description  of  principal  parts,  (afterwards 
to  be  filled  in.) 

OUT-LIVE,  p.  To  live  beyond,  longer 
than;  to  exceed  in  duration  or  continu- 
ance of  life, 

OUT-LOOK,  V,  *.*  To  look  out,— to  ex- 
ceed or  excel  in  or  by  looking  ;  by  putting 
on  a  bold  or  confident  look, 

Ouilook,  s, — ^prospection,  providence. 

*  Young, 

OUT-LOOSE,*  «.     A  loose,  a  dismissal, 
an  escape,  an  evasion — out  or  away  from. 
*Selden, 

OUT-LUSTRE,*  v.  To  exceed  or  excel 
in  lustre,  brightness,  or  brilliancy. — *Shak, 

OUT-LYING,  pt,  -HER.*     Lying  out,  sc 
of  a  fixed  design,  or  classification. 
*Bentley, 

OUT-MANTLE,*  v.      To  mantle  more 
than ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  maaHing, 
*Cowper. 

OUT-MEASURE,  v.  To  measure  more 
than ;  to  exceed  in  measure  or  dimension, 

OUT-NAME,*  V,  To  have  a  greater  name, 
a  worse  name  ;  to  exceed  in  its  (bad)  name. 
*Beau,  4"  P, 

OUT-PACE,*  V.  To  pace  out ;  to  pass  or 
go  out, — *Oascoigne, 

OUT-PARAMOUR,*  p.  To  have  more 
paramours  than ;  to  love  more ;  to  exceed 
in  love  (of  women). — *Shak, 

OUT-PARISH,  *.  Parish  out  of,  or  ex- 
terior to,  sc.  the  walls  of  the  city. 

OUT-PART,*  s.  The  exterior  part ;  the 
extreme  part, — *Chapman, 

OUT-POISE,*  V.  To  poise  or  weigh  more 
than ;  to  exceed  the  balance,  to  exceed  in 
weight — *HowelL 

OUT-PORCH,  *.  The  exterior  porch, 
portico  or  portal. 

OUT-POST,  s.  Post,  fixed  pUce  or  sta- 
tion out  of  or  exterior  to,  sc  the  camp  or 
fortification. 

OUT-POUR,  ».  To  pour  out ;  to  effuse ; 
to  pour  out,  sc  in  great  numbers  ox  quan- 
tities, as  a  fiood  or  stream. 

The  s.  Out-pouring  is  in  common  use  with 
the  affecters  of  English  compounds. 

OUT-PRAY,  V.  -WEEP.  To  pray  more 
than,  more  fervently,  more  piously ;  to  ex- 
ceed or  excel  in  prayer  or  supplication. 

To  outweep,-^  to  exceed  m  weeping  or 
shedding  tears. 
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OUT-PRIZE,  9.  To  prize  more  than ; 
to  exceed  in  pricet  valuei  or  estimation. 

OUT-QUENCHED,*  pt.   Extinguished. 
*Spenier, 

OUT-KAGE, «.  or  -  r axe,  v.*  s.  To  exceed ; 
-Eous,  or  to  do  any  thing  to  an  excess  ; 
-lous.  to  commit  an  excess ;  to  com- 

-Bous-LT.   mit  a  violence  or  enormity ;  to 
-NES8.  violate ;     to    do   an    extreme 

-RAOU8.*  wrong  or  imury. 
*ChaMieer.  Skelton.  iBemers. 
Ft.  Omt-tragerf  -irage,  -raoe;  It.  QlH'ag-pi^*t 
•jfio ;  8p  UUra-^r,  -je  ;  flrom  Yr.  Outre  ;  It.  ultra  ; 
£.  Ultrot  beyond,  exceeding.  Sk.  thinks  Outraie 
(which  he  exp. — to  depart)  maybe  oui ;  and  A.  S. 
Meant  fluere,  eurrere,  to  flow,  to  run.  Tyrw. 
•ays, — ^to  fly  oh/,  to  be  ouiragfut;  which  may 
•ait  with  Chancer*!  meaning,  bnt  not  with  Skel- 
ton'*, wheie  it  if  evidently — ^to  exceed,  to  excel 
In  Ftoliaart,  *'  an  oiiiraoiM  fool"  le— an  outrage- 
•««,  an  ezce^^ive  fboL 

OUT-REACH,  t;.  To  reach  beyond,  ftir- 
ther  than ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  reach  or 
extent    See  Over-reach. 

A.  S.  Ut^ae-an ;  D.  Uit-reyekent  extendere, 
porrigere. 

OUT-REASON,*  V.  To  re«oii  more  than, 
better  than  ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  reaeoning, 
argpiment,  or  disputation. — *  South, 

OUT-RECKON,*  v.  To  recAron  beyond, 
more  than ;  to  exceed  in  reckoning,  count- 
ing, or  numbering. —  Beau.  Sf  F. 

OUT-REDE,*  tf.  To  read  better  than, 
more  wisely ;  to  excel  or  exceed  in  reading 
.or  counselling ;  in  giving  readj  (A.  S.  Rad,) 
or  counsel.— ^CAottcer. 

OUT-REIGN,*  V,  To  reign  beyond,  more 
than,  longer  than ;  to  exceed  in  the  dura- 
tion of  the  reign  or  rule. — *  Spenser, 

OUT-RIDE,  V.  s.  To  ride  out ;  to  ride 
-ER.  beyond,  further  than,  faster  than ; 
-ROAD,  to  ride  out,  or  at  a  distance  from, 
sc.  as  guard  or  attendant ;  also  as  traveller. 
Outroadf — rode  or  ride  oui,  sc.  from  one 
place  or  country  to  another ;  excursion. 
Dan.  Udrridtr. 

OUT-RIGHT,  or.  Right  out,  straight, 
directly  out;  without  deviation,  or  delay, 
or  hinderance ;  without  any  qualifying  cir- 
cumatances ;  utterly,  entirely,  completely. 

OUT-RING,*  ».  To  Hng  more  than,  louder 
than  ;  to  exceed  in  (the  noise  of)  ringing. 
*Corbett, 

OUT-RIVAL,  V.  To  exceed  in  rivalry, 
emulation,  or  trial  for  supereminence. 

OUT-ROAR,  V,  To  roar  more  than, 
louder  than. 

OUT-ROOT,  V,    To  root  out;  to  eradicate. 
8w.  Ut-rota;  Dan.  Ud-roder. 

OUT-RUN,  V.  To  mil  out,  to  run  beyond, 
further  or  faster  than  ;  to  exceed  or  excel 
in  running ;  gen.  to  go  or  pass  beyond,  to 
exceed. 
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OUT-RUSH,*  V.  To  rush  out;  to  run 
£>rcibly  oui, — *  Garth, 

OUT-SAIL,  V.  To  sail  out  or  beyond, 
fhrther  or  faster  than.     Dan.  Ud-seiler, 

OUT-SCAPE,*  s.  Scape  or  escape  oui  f 
means  of  escape  or  flight,  (f^om  danger,)  of 
evasion. — *Chapman. 

OUT-SCOLD,  0.  To  scold  more  than; 
louder  or  longer. 

OUT-SELL,  V.  To  sell  for  more,  for  a 
higher  price  than ;  to  exceed  in  sale,  or  in 
gaining  or  obtaining  a  price. 

OUT-SET,  s.  Set  or  setting  out;  first 
step  to  proceed  :  beginning,  conmiencc- 
ment     D.  Uit-setten,  exponere. 

OUT-SHINE,  V.  To  shine  out,  beyond, 
more  than ;  to  exceed  in  brightness  or  bril- 
liancy. 

OUT-SHOOT,  V,    To  shoot  out ;  to  shoot, 
throw,  or  cast  out,  or  beyond,  further  than. 
D.  Uit-sehieten,  ejicere,  ^aculari. 

OUT-SHUT,  V.    To  shut  out ;  to  exclude 
or  close  (met  the  ears)  against. 
D.  Uit-echutten,  excludere. 

OUT-SIDE,  s.  The  external  or  exterior 
side  or  part ;  opposed  to  inside  or  internal 
part ;  external  face  or  appearance ;  surface  ; 
extremity.     Dan.  Ud-side  ;  Sw.  Ut-sida, 

OUT-SKIN.*  s.    The  external  skin. 
*Beau.  4-  F, 

OUT-SKIP,  0.  To  skip  or  jump  oui  or 
beyond  ;  out  of  the  reach  oL 

OUT-SKIRT,  s.  External  sHrt  or 
division. 

OUT-SLEEP,  V,  To  sUep  beyond,  longer 
than.    D.  Uit-slapen,  edormire. 

OUT-SOUND,  o.  To  sound  more  than, 
louder  than ;  to  exceed  in  sound  or  noise. 

OUT-SPEAK,  V,   To  speak  out  or  beyond, 
more  than ;  to  exceed  in  speeds  or  language. 
D.  Uitspreken,  eloqul,  eftrL 

OUT-SPIN,*  V,    To  spin  out ;  to  exhausL 
B,  Jonson, 

OUT-SPORT,  V,  To  sport  more  than ; 
to  exceed  in  sport  or  play. 

OUT-SPRING,  V.  To  spring,  or  cause 
to  spring,  out  ;  to  rise  ot  issue  out. 

OUT-STAND,  ».    To  stand  om<— beyond, 
longer  than  ;  to  stand  out,  sc  in  opposition 
or  resistance ;  to  resist 
D.  Uit-etaen,  ex-«tare. 

OUT-STARE,  V.  To  stare  out^  more 
than ;  to  exceed  in,  or  by  staring,  or  look- 
ing with  strained  eyes. 

OUT-STRETCH,  t;.     To  stretch  out  or 
beyond  ;  to  expand,  to  extend. 
D.  Uit-$trseken  ;  Oer.  Austreeksn,  cx-porrtgeci. 


OUT? 

OUT-STRIKE,*  9.    To  iirike  out 
*J>rayton, 

OUT-STBIP,  V.  To  stretch  ot  reach 
beyood ;  to  excel  or  exceed  in  stretching  or 
extending ;  to  excel  or  exceed ;  to  paas  by. 

OUT-SUBTLE,*  t».    To  be  more  whtU 
than ;  to  exceed  in  tubtiUy  or  craft. 
*Beau.  4-  F. 

OUT-SUFFER,*  v.   To  snffer  more  than ; 
to  exceed  in  tuffering,  bearing  or  enduring. 
*Davgnant. 

OUT-SWEAR,  V,  To  twear  more  than  ; 
to  exceed  in  swearing, 

OUT-SWEAT,*  V.  To  nveai  it  out; 
labour,  toil  it  aut.—*Beau.  ^  F. 

OUT-SWEETEN,*  v.  To  be  tweeter 
than;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  tweetneu  or 
fragrance. — *Shak, 

OUT-TAKE,*  tf.  Out'take,—iake  out, 
-EN.t  except  Ott«-/a*«n,— being  taken 
^iNGLY.t  out  or  excepted. 

*Fabuan.     ^Wiclif.    Chaucer.    iDrant, 
Dan.  UdU^ftr. 

OUT-TALK,  9.  To  taJOc  more  than ;  to 
exceed  in  taUcwg  or  speaking. 

OUT-TELL,*  r.  To  ieU  or  count  beyond, 
more  than ;  to  exceed  the  reckoning. 
*Beau.  Sf  F. 

OUT-THROW,*  9.    To  throw  or  cast  out, 
Sptfuer, 

OUT-TOP,*  9,  To  rise  beyond  with  the 
top  or  head ;  to  exceed  by  the  top  or  head ; 
to  become  more  elerated. — ^Cabbala,  1624. 

OUT-VALUE,  9,  To  9alue  beyond,  or 
more  than ;  to  exceed  in  9alue,  estimation, 
or  price. 

OUT-VENOM,*  9,  To  etwenom  more  than ; 
to  exceed  in  vmbodi  or  poison. — *Shak, 

OUT-VIE,  9,  To  exceed  or  excel  in 
enoious  strife  or  contest;  to  exceed  in 
rivalry  or  emulation,  in  trial  for  super- 
eminence. 

A  common  word  from  Shak.  and  Milton 
to  Pope  and  Churchill. 

OUT-VILLAIN,*  t>.  To  exceed  in  9illany 
or  rasenlity. — *Shak, 

OUT-VOICE,*  9,  To  exceed  in  9oice, 
loudness  of  9oiee  or  clamour. — *Shak. 

OUT-VOTE,  9,  To  9ote  out ;  beyond  or 
more  than ;  to  exceed  by  9oting, 

OUT-WAIL,  t,  Sk.  infers  from  the  con- 
text that  Chaucer  means--A  subject  for 
lamentation  or  much  moaning. 

OUT-WALK,*  u.  To  walk  more  than, 
longer,  farther,  or  faster  than.— *£.  Jenson, 
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OUT-WALL,*  *.  External  waU;  that 
which  surrounds  or  encloses  as  a  waU  ;  any 
exterior  covering. — *Siiak, 

OUT-WARD,  ad.  s,  -ly.  With  the  view 
directed  out,  without.  And  gen. — external 
or  exterior. 

OUT-WATCH,  9.  To  watch  more  than ; 
to  exceed  in  watchfiUneu  or  vigilance. 

OUT-WAY,*  t.  Way,  path,  or  passage— 
OK/.— *P.  Fletcher, 

OUT-WEAR,  9.     To  wear  out,  to  decay. 
To  wear  out,  longer  than;  to  last  (in 
wearing)  longer  than ;  to  outlast 

OUT-WEARY,*  9,  To  weary  outf  to 
tire,  or  fatigue  out, — ^Cowley, 

OUT-WEED,*  9,  To  weed  out  /  to  pull 
out,  throw  out,  as  weedt, — *  Spenser, 

OUT-WEEP,  9.  To  weep  more  than ;  to 
exceed  in  weeping  or  shedding,  sc  tears  or 
other  liquid. 

OUT-WEIGH,  t>.  To  weigh  outs  to  weigh 
more  than,  heavier  than ;    to   exceed   in 
weight,  in  value ;  met — ^in  importance. 
D.  UU-weghen,  ezpendere. 

OUT-WELL,*  9.  To  well  out:  to  rise, 
spring,  issue  out, — *8penter, 

OUT-WEND,*  9.    To  wend  or  go  beyond, 
fiirther  or  fiuter  than ;  to  ouigo,  (qv.) 
*Spenter, 

OUT-WHIRL,  9,  To  wUrl  faster  than  ; 
to  exceed  in  whirling  or  flying  round. 

OUT-WIN,*  ».    To  win,  gain,  or  getr-oit/. 

*Spenter, 
OUT-WIND,*  9,    To  wind  out ;  to  twist  or 
twine  ottt,^H,  More, 

OUT-WING,* ».    To  exceed  in  swiftness 
of  wing  ;  to  exceed  in  swiftness  or  flight 
'Garth, 

OUT-WIT,  ».  To  irtt  or  to  wis,  better 
than ;  to  exceed  or  excel  ia  wit  oi  wisdom, 
in  craft  or  subtilty.  Chaucer  uses  Inwit, 
ue.  ingenuity. 

OUT-WORK,  9,  s.  The  ».— to  exceed  or 
excel  in  work  or  labour.  The  «.— External 
or  exterior  wor* ;  work  raised  or  standing 
outerly  or  exterior  to,  sc.  as  a  fortification. 

OUT-WORTH,*  9,  To  exceed  in  worth, 
value  or  price. — *Shak, 

OUT-WREST,*  9,  To  wrest  out ;  to  draw 
or  drag  out  by  force,  sc  of  the  wrist, 
*Donne, 

OUT-WROUGHT,*  pt  Perhaps  out- 
raught,  Le.  out-reached;  reached,  nttetched, 
beyond,  further  than;  or,  simply,  out- 
done, exceeded. — *B,  Jonson. 

OUT-ZANY,*  9,  To  exceed  or  excel  as  a 
zany  or  simpleton. — *B.  Jonson. 
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OWE,  0.  To  owe  U — to  possess,  or  hold, 
Own,  atLp.  or  have,  or  keep  in  possession. 
Ought,  v.  In  Beau.  &  F. — **  I  know  not 
bow  long  I  shall  owe  it;"  Le.  keep  it, 
have  it ;  also — to  have,  keep,  with-kold  or 
retain  {de-haberef  debere)  what  belongs  to, 
is  due  to,  anoUier.  In  Wicli^  **  How 
much  owist  thon  my  lordf" — ^how  much 
hast  thou,  boldest  or  retsinest  thou,  that 
belongs  to,  is  the  property  of,  is  due  to 
my  lord,  which  ought  at  some  time  to  be 
delivered  or  paid  to  him. 

"The  ower  of  heaven,"  (Bp.  Hall,)  — 
the  owner,  master,  ruler. 

To  own, — formed  upon  the  pott  p.  Owen, 
snd  meaning  potseeted.  **  The  carle  that 
owned  the  £^od,"  (Tuberv.) — who  had  or 
possessed  them,  or  die  property,  or  right  to 
property,  in  them ;  who  olaimed  or  deekared 
them  to  be  his.  And  hence,  To  own  is  g^n. — 

To  declare,  to  avow,  to  profess,  to  con- 
fess, acknowledge. 

Ought, — also  the  preterperfect  and  past  p. 
of  (hoe,  and  used  likewise  in  the  present 
tense,  as  a  v.  formed  upon  them : — "  The 
one  ought  five  hundred  pence,"  (Wielif,) 
i.  e.  owed.  **  The  man  that  ought  the  dog," 
(  North, )  L  e.  owned,  *'  Neither  sones  owen 
to  treasures,"  (Widif,)  i.  e.  ought.  **  The 
fairest  dames  the  Turkish  empire  owet  and 
bows  to,"  (Msssinger,)  L  e.  own: 

Ought,  as  now  used: — *'  The  children 
ought  not  to  lay  up  for, the  fiithers;"  that 
is,  owe  it  not,  it  is  not  their  duty;  are 
not  bound  or  obliged,  or  required  by  duty 
on  their  own  psrt;  by  right  of  others. 
And  thus.  Ought, — 

To  be  bound  or  obliged ;  to  behove  or 
be  behoveful ;  to  be  needful  or  necesssry. 

Own,  —  possessed,  subaud.  property,-* 
and  hence  used  substsntively,— jproper^ ; 
any  thing  appropriated  to,  or  peculiarly  and 
exclusively  belonging  to,  due  to,  or  the 
right  o£  Used  s4)ective]y,  it  is  empha- 
tical,  as — my  child,  my  own  child. 

8c  Jip-h;  Go. -an;  A.  6.  Ja-an^  -wiem  i  Get. 
Big-en;  D.  -enen;  Sm.JEga^  habere,  poeeldere; 
proprium  esse  vel  habere,  tesere,  retlaere.    Owe 


is  fomed  from  A.  S.  Ag-un,  by  soflsnliif  the 
guttural  g  Into  w,  ow,  owe.  The  r^idar  jmwI  p, 
it  owen^  otM ,  also  owedt  owt,  ought.  Oem,  (oootr. 
oweUth-Qo.  Aiffin,  aikn,-  A.  S.  Jgtuf  D.  Sggen  ; 
Oct.  Bigen;  8w.  Bgem^  proprium.    Mis-  Un- 

OWL,#.    AbiixL 

■^^*  A.  8.  UU;  D.  Uyl;  Oer.  Bmie  ;  8w. 
-ISH.  TTggla^  tnxn.  A.  8.  Ggtlamt  gotten,  ulu- 
lare,  to  gtU,  to  Aotsl.    See  Howlbt. 

OWL£R,«.  -ING.  Blackstone  (book.  iv. 
c  12)  seems  to  intimate  that  owling  (the 
offence  of  transporting  wool)  received  its 
name  from  the  time  when  it  was  usually 
committed,  viz.  the  night,  when  owle  fiy ; 
by  others  it  is  thought  to  be  a  corruption 
of  wooUing,  ooUng,  owUng, 

OWN.    See  Owb. 

OX,«.  -ETED.    An  animsl. 

Qo^Aukii  A.  8.0*0;  D.  Ocm;  Gor.Oeka;  Sw. 
ic  Dan.  Oxe.  Jan  derives  from  Av^ai'eiv,  eugere, 
(Ger.  Audteot  augere,  mnltiplicare, — Waeb. ;  Go. 
Aukan;  A.  8.  Boe-on^  to  eke,)  because  the  Ojt, 
pater  armenti,  iner§a*e9  the  herd  and  the  wealth 
of  his  owner.  Ihre  rather  believes,  from  Ok^  a 
yoke,  the  om  being— animal  sutijngale.  His  dilil« 
culty  is  to  deduce  juk^  jug-um,  and  auksm,  boa, 
from  the  same  root :  in  the  latter  word  we  may 
suppose  the  guttural  k  softened  into  0,  and  then 
entirely  suppressed.  If  ilue  were  right,  a  bmlleek 
would  be  a  boll  goked  or  used  for  the  pike.  Teke 
Itself  is  derived  by  Tooke  from  the  same  A.  8.  w. 
Bae-aUf  leoj*,  to  add,  to  Join;  ge-iean,  to  yoke. 
Oa  (probably  so  called  from  the  eiue  to  which  be 
grows)  is  not  now  app.  to  the  pater  annenti,  but 
to  the  bull  after  he  is  Incapacitated  from  being  so. 

OX-LIP, «.    A  plant 

So  called  firom  some  likeness  in  the  flowers  to 
the  Upt  of  the  0*,  or  from  the  gratefhl  scent  of 
the  fLoyren.—Sk. 

OYER,  t,  Otbz.  O  yes,  the  word  of  the 
crier  requiring  silence,  from  Fr.  Oyes, 
sudite.  Hear  ye;  which  corresponds  with 
the  proclamation  of  tbe  Athenian  crier, 
cucouc  oiya. — Sk,     Fr.  Outr,  audire,  to  hear. 

OYSTER, «.    A  shell  fish. 

D.  JEiler ;  Get.  Autter;  A.  8.  fr  8w.  Ostru  ;  Fr. 
Huistrt;  It.O«f-Ha,  -riea;  8p.  -fa;  I*.  Oeirem, 
Or.  OoTpeov.  All  supposed  to  be  of  Gr.  origin, 
either  from  tforcoy,  a  bone,  or  oerpottav,  a  sheu. 


P. 


P,  says  B.  Jonson,  bresketh  softly  through 
tile  lips :  it  is  called  by  Wilkins  a  non- 
spiritous  or  breathless  consonant,  of  which 
he  calls  P  the  incrassation,  as  FieofB. 
It  is  but  slightly  distinguished  in  its  pro- 
nunciation from  Bi  the  latter  requiring 
a  stronger  compression  of  the  larynx. 
See  B, 

PABULOUS.*  Feeding,  having  or  sup- 
plying  food  or  nourishment;  nutritious, 
alimental. — *Brown, 
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From  I*  Pebulmwtj  which  some  think  to  be, 
q.  paseibuluoif  itom  paseere,  to  feed ;  Yoea.  de- 
rives immediately  from  Or.  nam,  peeto,  aa  /state 
fi:om  ^tt.  {PaktUum  is  sometimes  used  in  worics 
of  science.) 

PACE,  V.  s,  -ER.  To  move  step  by  step» 
or  grsidually ;  to  move  or  pass  on ;  te 
surpass,  to  move  or  cause  to  move  in  regu- 
lated or  measured  steps. 

A  pace, — a  step  or  gradation;  degree  of 
swiftness  in  motion  or  progression. 

A  pace,  (passus,) — the  distance  mcfr- 


J 


PAD 


PAG 


flured  by  the  eztention  of  the  foot  from 
point  to  point  in  walking :  by  computation, 
— five  feet 

Fr.  Pats  It.  ft  8p.  Pa$ao;  L.  Pa««iw,  from 
jMiMuM,  past  p.  of  pandertt  to  open,  to  stretch 
open ;  propria  didtur  de  pedlbiu  pattis,  of  the  feet 
opened  or  extended,  le.  fa  walking. 

PACIFY,  VL      To    brin^  or    restore  to 

-  -FIG.  peace  f    to  still,  to  calm,    to 

-nc-AL.  qnieC,  to  tranquilllEe. 

-ATION.  Bp.  HalL 

-ATOR.  y*"-  Paeijt-tr;  9p.  -ear;  It  ft  L. 

.ATAnr  Paei/leart;   to  put  or  bring  to  a 

AivKi.  ^^^  ia  peace,  or  quiet,    h.  Paa, 

-ABLE.  paciB.     See  Pat.     Re-  Un-    Alio 

Im-iwcable. 

PACK,  e.  «.  To  put  together ;  to  bind  or 
-ET,  «.  e.  fasten  up. 

-iNo.  To  pack  carda,  simply  means  to 
put  cards  together  in  a  podir,  heap,  or  bun- 
dle ;  but  by  gamesters  and  otnera  they 
may  be  put  together  fraudulently :  ("  Shee 
haa  packt  cards  with  Cssar," — Skei,)  and 
hence  the  expression  "  to  pack  a  jury." 
And  hence,  further,  To  pack  may  mean — 
to  defraud,  to  cheat,  to  impose  upon ;  and 
a  pack  may  be  app.  to — 

Persons  combmed  for  purposes  of  fraud, 
cheating,  or  imposition;  and  also  to  any 
indiridual  of  the  party.    See  Patch. 

To  pack  off,—  elliptically — to  pack  up  the 
goods,  and  go  off  or  away. 

Packings,  —  fraudulent  combinationa ; 
fraud,  cheating,  imposition. 

Packet, — a  small  pack  or  parceL 

The  Teasel  by  which  packeU  (sc.  of 
letters)  are  conveyed  is  called — atud  packet 

D.  ft  Qer.  Padnni;  Sw.  si;  Dan.  Pakker; 
Fr.  Bmpaqvehr,  paqmeif  8p.  Pa-ea,  -attete; 
Tooke,  from  A.  8.  Ptec-an,  -cmm,  "  To  deceiTo  by 
false  appearances,  Imitation,  resemblance,  sem- 
blance, or  representation,  to  oounterfeft;  to  de- 
lude, to  illode ;  to  dissemble,  to  imnose  upon :" 
but  no  simple  e.  could  mean  so  much  intrlns£BaIlir, 
and  it  Is  probable  that  some  v.  whence  the  D. 
Oer.  Dan.  8w.  and  Eng.  have  deeoended,  existed 
in  the  A.  S.— meaning,  as  those  D.  Ger.  Dan.  Sw. 
and  Eng.  do,  to  put  together,  to  bind  or  fksten 
up  together;  and  that  the  lUse  appearanees 
which  oansed  the  deception  were  effisoted  by  the 
aaanner  in  which  the  paek&ge  was  perfbrmed,  the 
sluqpe,  or  fonn,  or  position,  the  hue,  colour,  or 
eonralexioB.  thereby  given.  From  this  e.  Pae-am, 
is  the  Northern  and  Be.  Pamkf  or  PavJw— aly, 
coiening.    See  Jamieeon  and  Orote.    Re-  Un- 

PACK,  or  Pax-wax,  e,  <<  Along  eaeh 
side  of  the  neck  of  large  quadrupeds,  runs 
a  stiff  robust  cartilage,  which  butchers  call 
die  paX'iffox,** — Paley. 

PACT,  J.    A  bargain,  contract,  or  agree- 
-lON.*      ment 
-iOHAL.t  *Fox,     Prynne.     ^Sanderson, 

Fr.  Pact,  paeke;  It.  PaUot  Bp,Paetot  L.  Pae- 
<««,  from  pamgere.  Pamgo  was  anciently  written 
pago  mpaeo,  which  Voss.  derives  from  the  Dor. 
no^-M,  quod  tam/fer€  notat,  turn  componere; 
which  sigidfles  to  u,  and  also  to  put  or  set  toge- 
ther,  to  settle.    Com-  Im- 

PAD,  *.  «.  -DBX.  To  move  along  the 
path ;  to  move  or  pass  on  the  way  or  road ; 
to  tiead  or  trample  a  way  or  road;  and, 
cons,  to  level  it     See  Pad,  ti|/ra. 
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A  paddert—ofkB  who  goes  on  the  path  or 

road,  sc.  to  waylay  passengers,  to  rob  them ; 

hence  a  robber  is  so  called,  (ti  foot-pad.) 

A.  8.  Pettkian,  to  polk;  qd.  patkedy  patk'd, 
per  d,  pad, 

PAD,  «.    Any  thing  flattened,  or  laid  flat, 
(straw,  wool,  or  paper.) 

Perhaps  (Sk.)  contracted  from  Sp.  P^fade,  and 
this  from  paja;  L.  Patea,  straw ;  a  nad  of  straw 
would  then  be  a  straw  of  straw.  It  is  moce  prab- 
ably  from  the  A.  8.  Pttikian,  to  path  ;  and,  cons, 
to  tread  flat,  to  flatten. 

PADDLE,  V,  e,  -er.    To  move  or  push 

along  or  about  in  the  water,  aa  ducka  or 

other  aquatic  birds  do  with  their  feet ;  to 

move  or  push  along  gently,  or  by  touching 

gently  on  the  surfi^e;   to  touoh  or  handle 

gently. 

A  paddle, — ^any  thing  to  paddle  with; 

and  uao  any  thing  formed  in  breadth  and 

flatness  resembling  such  paddle, 

Fr.  PatouiUer,  to  paddU  or  dabble  hi  with  the 
feet,  ilrom  Fr.  Patte,  a  foot,  or  that  which  treads 
or  tramples  upon,  from  A.  8.  Pettktan,  to  path. 
See  To  Pad. 

PADDOCK,  f.    A  toad.' 
A.  8.  Padf  D.  Paddei  It.  JSolta. 

PADDOCK,  e.    App.  to— A  small  indo- 
sure  of  land. 
Corrupted  (Lye)  from  Parmek.  "^^oe  Paax. 

PADLOCK,  e.  e.    A  lock  for  n  pad  gate ; 
— meaning,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  gate 
opening  to  %path, — TKomeoeu 
8k.  from  D.  Pmdde,  sera  laUtolmn. 

PADUA-SOY,  ».  A  snk  («oye)  originaUy 
manulactured  at  Padua, 

P.£AN,  t.  Gr.  noior,  a  name  given  to 
Apollo.  A  hymn  in  honour  of  him, 
and  also  of  other  gods,  usually  sung  upon 
occasions  of  triiunph,  was  likewiae  so 
called. 

P.£ONY,#.  -lED.  "  As  touching  PtfOMf, 
it  is  one  of  the  flrst  hearbes  that  were  ever 
known,  and  brought  to  light,  as  may  appear 
by  the  author  or  iuTentor  thereof  {Peeon), 
whose  name  it  beareth  stilL" — Holland, 
Plime,     L.  Peecnia. 

PAGAN,  ad.s.  **  Whereas  religion  did 
-ic.  first  take  plaee  in  eitiee  ;  and  in 

-ICAL.  that  respect  was  a  cause  why  the 
-ICALLY.  name  of  Pagans,  which  properly 
-ISH.  aignifieth  a  eoanirey  people,  oame 
-ISM.  to  be  used  in  common  speech  lor 
-UE,  «.  the  same  that  infidels  and  unbe- 
-LY.  lievers  were."— fleeter. 
•ITT.*  Pagan  is  used  with  great  latitude 
as  a  term  of  abuse,  contempt,  &c 

*Cudworth, 

Out  old  anthofs  write  It  Paien,  Papeu,  and 
also  Paiuiwtt  qv. 

Fr.  Pa-ifen;  It  fr  8p.  -famo;  L.  Pagaatu,  a 
villager,  a  peatant,  from  Jngue,  a  village,  ftmn 
the  Or.  DorteDaYafor  vfire*  afiraatain:  pagoni, . 
-^uast  ex  uno  fouie  potantas.   See  HaATaan. 
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PAGE,  9.  #.  -iNAL.  App.  to— tbe  whole 
leaf  or  folium ;  and  afterwards  to  each  side 
of  the  Iea£ 

Fr.  Page;  It.  Sp.  &  L.  Paginai  from  pangere, 
anciently  pttgerti  to  fix,  becauie  fiinned  of  papy- 
nu,  fixed,  or  eompaeUd  together. 

PAGE,*  V,  t.  App.  by  Chaucer  to — A  boy- 

childi  a  boy  or  young  male  senrant;  a  page 

of  honour,  a  boy  or  youth  attending  upon 

persons  of  rank. — *:^iak, 

Fr.  8c  Sp.  Page;  It.  Pdggio.  GOc.  and  others 
derive  from  Gr.  nair,  which  among  the  GrceJcs 
denoted  not  only  a  boy  but  a  aervant.  Casen.—- 
from  Pedagogtum.  Boxhornius,— from  Bwfoee,  an 
attendant  on  foot  of  the  king  among  the  Anians 
and  Macedonians.  Reland,— from  the  Turkish 
Peek.  Wsch.— from  the  8w.  Poiket  a  little  boy. 
(See  Men.  and  Waeh.)  Tooke  says,  that  "  as  eer- 
mante  were  oontemptuoasly  called  harlot,  wxrlet, 
•alet  and  knave;  so  they  were  called  pack,  patch, 
and  page."  He  produces  two  instances,  one  from 
Dives  and  Pauper,  and  the  other  from  History  of 
Prince  Arthur,  to  show  that  the  office  was  not 
orlginslly  one  of  honour;  and  derives  the  word 
{page)  fh>m  the  A.  S.  Pae-an,  to  pack,  and  cons, 
to  impose  upon.  See  To  Pack,  and  Patch.  It 
is  not  uncommon  also  to  call  a  boy — a  rogue. 

PAGEANT,  V.  s,  -ry.  Usually  app.  to— 
A  representation  or  exhibition  of  a  ahowy 
or  splendid  kind;  to — ^all^orical  repre- 
sentations. 

The  «.— To  exhibit;  and  (as  in  Shak. 
Tr.  &  Cr.)  to  exhibit  in  derision  or  mock- 
ery, to  mock. 

Paaeani  (Tooke)  is,  by  a  smsll  variation  of  pro- 
nunciation, merely  the  p.  p.  Pteceand,  of  the  «. 
Pae-an,  pace-ean,  to  deceive  by  false  appearances, 
imitation,  resemblanoe,  semblance  or  represen- 
tation :  to  oounteriielt ;  to  delude ;  to  illude ;  to 
dissemble;    to  impose   upon.      He   traces   the 

changes  thaM,-^Paeceand,pach«and,pachettni,  pa- 
geant. 

PAIL,  s.  -FUL,  s,    A  kind  of  vessel. 

In  Sp.  Paila  is  a  great  bowl  or  paU  ;  in  Pr. 
Paelle,  a  small  pan ;  and  in  It  PadiUa,  a  frying 
pan.  Casen.  derives  from  L.  Patella,  from  patere, 
to  open ;  sll  having  their  spplications  from  the 
openness  or  expaniivenesi  of  the  vessel  or  utenslL 

PAIL-MAIL.    See  Pall-mall. 

PAIN,  V.  t.    To  torture ;   to  punUh  ;  and 
-FUL.  cons. — to  toil,  labour,  or  work 

-FULLY.  hard  or  diligently  at:  (with 
-FULNESS,  less  force,)  to  toil,  to  labour. 
-INO.  Paiuj  the  *.  is  app.  to — 

-LESS.  The  feeling  or  sensation  caused 

-LESSNE88.  by  torture,  or  torment;  and, 
-able.*  (also  with  less  force)  to  uneasy, 
disagreeable,  displeasing  sensations  or  feel- 
ings ;  to — 

That  which  is  imposed  or  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  or  penalty ;  to — 

Toil,  labour,  or  work ;  carefulness,  dili- 
gence, or  industry. 

Pa«i|/W,~(ull  of  pain,  misery,  or  wretch- 
edness ;  miserable,  wretched,  distressing ; 
and  so  Evelyn  uses  PotiM&ie— full  of  toU, 
labour,  or  difficulty;  toilsome,  laborious, 
difficult:— ftiU  of  labour,  diligence,  in- 
dustry, carefulness;  laborious,  diligent, 
industrious,  careful.  And  so  Chaucer  uses 
Penibie,^*Eoelffn, 
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D.  Peine,  pUnen ;  Ger.  Pein,  pelmeu  ;  8w.  Pima, 
e.  and  v. ;  Dan.  Piner,  pine  ;  Fr.  Peine ;  It.  &  Sp. 
Pena ;  from  A.  S.  Pinan,  torquere,  cruciare,  pits- 
ire.  8k.  and  others  derive  even  the  A.8.  fitnn  the 
L.  Poena;  Gr.  Ilotvq.  Tooke,— 4he  L.  aod  Gr. 
fkom  the  A.S. 

PAINIM,  that  is  Pagan,  (qv.)  Fr.  Payen, 
paienisme. 

PAINT,  r.  s.  Paint,  *.— Usually  app.  to 
-ER.  a  coloured  substance.  The  v. — 
-ERSHIP.  To  form  or  fiiahion,  delineate^ 
-ING.  describe,  or  portray,  sc.  the  slia-pe, 
-LESS.  colour,  resemblance,  or  repre- 
-URE.        aentation  of  any  thing. 

To  colour,  or  cover  with  paint  or  co- 
louring substances;  to  decorate  or  adorn 
with  colour. 

FT.  Peindre;  Sp.  Piniar;  It.  ft  L.  Pingeres 
which  Seal,  (de  Causis,  c.  87,)  derives  from  Gr. 
4»cY70T,  liur.  From  ^eftof  would  come  fingere, 
and  then,  with  the  omission  of  the  aspirate,  pin- 
gere:—Jtngere,  est  exinimere  imltatione  veram 
rem.  Voss.  prefers  ncyaf,  qood  tahulum  signat, 
in  qu4  pingitur.    See  PicruaB. 

PAIR,  V.  s.  To  assort  and  place  together 
equ€U  things ;  things  suited  or  adapted  for 
an  effect;  to  match,  sc  in  twos,  braces, 
couples. 

Fr.  Pair;  It.  Pare,paio;  Sp.  &  L.  Par,  equal: 
though  now  app.  to  a  brace  or  couple,  (words 
which  themselves  are  not  by  their  intrinsic  mean- 
ing restricted  to  the  number  ttoo.)  Pour,  as  in 
Bacon  and  B.  Jonson,  (who  call  a  pack  of  cards  a 
pair  of  cards)  and  in  common  speech  ia  the  West 
of  England,  may  with  propriety  be  used  of  any 
number  of  equal  things,  sny  number  otpeere,  IMs- 
Im-  Un- 

PAIR,  or  Peie,*  v.    To  make  or  become 

-ER.t        less  or  worse ;  to  lessen,  reduce, 

-iNG.t       or  diminish,  sc  the  quantity  or 

-MENT.f    quality,  bulk  or  size ;  the  value ; 

and,  cons,  to  hurt,  to  injure. 

Bp.  Hall  writes,  Peare,  ad,   Ap-  £m- 

*  Chaucer,    niWicUf,    tCabhaia, 

PALACE,  s.      The  house,   mansion,  or 

-AT-iAL.     dwelling  of  a  prince,  or  principal 

-INE.  person;      a    stately,    magnifi- 

-IN ATE.      cent,  o^  splendid  mansion. 

-INATED.  Vt.  Pal^ie ;  It. -agio  •  Sp.-^eio.-L. 
Palalium;  the  name  of  one  of  the  hiUs  upon 
which  Rome  was  built;  and,  because  from  the 
earliest  times  the  seat  of  government,  and  reai> 
dence  of  the  (princes  or)  chief  men,  app.  —  as 
above. 

PALATE,  t^.  s.    App.  to— The  roof  of  the 
-ABLE,    mouth ;  the  sense  of  taste. 
-lAL.       To  palate, — to  taste,   to  suit,    to 
-INE.       agree  with  the  taste. 

Fr.  Pdtraie;  It.    -ado;  Sp.  -adar;  L.  Palainrn; 
of  uncertain  origin.    Un- 

PALE,  t;.  f .  In  Heraldry,  a  straight  stripe, 
resembling  a  pale.  PaUet, — the  dim.  of 
paU,  (qv.) 

PALE,  t;.  s.    To  inclose  or  surround  with 

-IFICATION.   pale*,    stakes,    posts,    ra3s  : 

-ISADE.  gen. — to  inclose  or  surromuL 

-ISADO.  -  Fr.  Pal;  It.  8t  Sp.  Pal-o  ;  Fr.  ^4^ 
eade;  It.  -Azzhta;  Sp.  -ixada  ;  fimn  L.  Peine, 
(perhaps  pagnlve,  ft-om  pag-ere,  to  fix.)~S«e  Fsm. 
Chapman  tranalates,  ipKot  odovrmr—khy  fNtlr-oT 
ivory.    Em-  Im*  Inter- 


PAL 

PALE,  V.  <uf.  or  Pall,  v.  Pale  is  opposed 
-BDNB88.  to  red  or. ruddy;  whitish  or  ap- 
-NESS.  proaching  to  white.  Also  to— 
-ISH.  brightness  or  strength  of  colour ; 
-Y.  faint,  dim,  wan.      PalUd   has   a 

pALL-iDu    similar  usage. 
-IDLY.       Pole,    V.    (which    Chaucer    and 
-IDNESS.  Phaer  write  PaU) — to  be  or  be- 
-OR.         come  or  cause  to  be  pale  or  wan ; 
faint,  spiritless.     See  Appal. 

Vt.PmU;  It.  Pil'lido;  Sp.  -ido;  L.  Patlidus; 
ftom  paUertf  which  Voss.  suggests  may  be  from 
Or.  iiaXw-«v,  humectaie,  conspergere,  albefaoere ; 
to  wet  or  moisten,  to  besprinkle,  to  whiten.  Ap- 
Be-    Also  Im-paUld.    See  Tall, 

PALBOUS,  (M^.    Strawy,  chafi^. 

From  L.  Palea;  the  ear,  straw,  and  all  together 
thoshed  and  beaten  upon  a  paved  door,  was  so 
called.— P«ii»,  b.  xTiil.  c.  10. 

PALESTRAL,  ad,  PakstraU  plaiet,  in 
Chaucer,  (says  Jun.)  are  paUestral  games 
(Indi  palastrici)  which  were  celebrated  at 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  great. 

PALET,  «.  In  Eng.— The  broad,  thin 
board,  or  other  substance,  used  by  the 
painter  for  mixing  his  colours. 

Fr.  Palette  i  It  -a,  are  app.  to  the  various 
articles  distinguished  by  a  superficial  breadth; 
and  are  derived  from  L.  Pakh  a  tool  similar  to  a 
spade  or  mattock,  by  the  broad  part  of  whleh  the 
earth  is  turned  or  dug. 

PALETTE,  #.    App.  by  Skelton  to— The 
ball  or  crown  of  the  head. 
Fr.  Peloie,  a  little  baU ;  L.  Pila. 

PALFREY,  s.  A  horse  led  by  the  bridle ; 
a  lady's  horse  led  by  the  squire. 

Fr.  Pal-tfroy;  It.  -afrino  ;  Sp.  -afren.  The 
etymologists  have  written  largely  about  this  word: 
It  appears  clearly  to  be  composed  of  the  thtee 
words,  par  It  /rein.—2fieot.    See  Men, 

PALIN-DROME,  s.  App.  to— Words  or 
sentences  which,  when  read  backwards, 
have  the  same  succession  of  letters. 

Gr.  tlaXivdpofua,  recmntu;  waXtvdpofittVt  reeur- 
rtre;  from  naXiv,  refro,  and  dpe/A-cii',  emren,  to 
run  back. 

PALINODE,  f.  A  recantation,  contraiy 
song,  unsaying  of  what  hath  been  said. — 
Cot, 

Fr.  PaHnodie  ;  L.  It.  ft  Sp.  Paiinodia  ;  Gr. 
naXivydto,  (vaXii*,  rvrtut,  rtiro  ;  andydq,  eanlut.) 

TALLt  13.  t,  -lAUENT.  App.  to— A  cover- 
-ing,  cloak,  or  mantle ;  e,g,  ti  cloak  of  an 
archbishop,  pope,  &c. ;  a  cloak  or  covering 
of  the  dead.  "  This  palle  is  an  induement 
that  enery  archebysshop  must  haue,  and  is 
nat  in  ftdl  auctoritie  of  an  archebjrsshop 
tyll  he  haue  recyued  his  palle  [of  the  pope,  J 
and  is  a  thynffe  of  whyte  lyke  to  the 
bredeth  of  a  stole." — Fabyan, 

To  pMt — to  cover,  cloak,  involve. 

R.  Brunne  writes  PalHon, 

Fr.  PailUf  It.  ft  Sp.  Palio;  L.  Pallium,  vestis, 
qu«  supenft  li^icitur.    Of  uncurUin  etym. 

PALL,  o.  i.  To  wane,  to  decay,  to  dull  or 
deaden,  to  grow  or  become  senseless,  taste- 
less, or  insipid ;  doving  or  surfeiting ;  to 
clog,  to  surfeit 
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PAP 

8k.  thinks  firom  Fr.  Appaitir,  pallescere,  to 
grow  or  become  pale.  It  is  probably  a  cons,  usage 
of  the  V.  To  palet  to  appate,  or  appal t  qv.)  And 
see  Pals,  c 

PALLET, «.    Now  ^p.  to — Any  poor  or 
hard  bed. 

Mins.  and  Jun.  derive  from  Ft.  Paille ;  L. 
PaUOf  straw;  qd.  stratum paieA. 

PALLIATE, v. odL     To  cloak  or  cover; 
-ION.  to  conceal,  to  hide ;  and,  cons., 

-IVE,  ad.  s,  to  disguise,  or  give  a  false  ap- 
pearance to  J  to  extenuate,  to  mitigate. 
"  To  palliat,  i.  e.  to  cover.  And  such  cures 
be  called  palliatwe,  which  search  not  to  the 
root  and  cause,  but  give  a  show  only  of 
core ;  as  when  a  sore  is  healed  up  aloft, 
and  yet  festereth  underneath :  and  so  sweet 
pomanders  doe  paUiate  a  stinking  breath, 
occaaioned  by  a  corrupt  stomach  or  diseased 
lungs,  and  such  like."— Ho/tenrf.  Plinie. 

Vr.Pal-Ur;  It.-«ar«/  8p.-far;  L.PaUiatu*, 
dressed  with  a  cloak  or  mantle  (paUium). 

PALL-MALL,  s.    Also  written  Pail-mail. 
and  PeU-meU. 

**  A  sticks  with  a  mallet  at  one  end  to 
play  at  a  wooden  ball  with.  Also,  the 
name  of  such  a  game."— jc/orlo.  Also, 
the  name  of  the  place  where  this  game  was 
played.  See  Mall. 
Ft,  Pal-emailte  ;  li. -amaglto. 

PALM,  s.  A  tree.  App.  meL  to — Victory; 
- ER.        because  a  crown  of  pidm  was  placed 
-ETTO.    upon  the  head  of  the  conqueror. 
-Y.  Palmary,  (L.  Palmariij) — ^worthy 

-ART.      of  the  palm,  prize,   or   victory; 
having  superior  merit  or  excellence. 

Palmers,  (A  baculis  fHs/ssartiin,)— from  the 
staff  of  the  palm  which  they  used  to  bear 
when  returning  from  the  Holy  War.  See 
Pilgrim. 

Fr.  Palme;  L.  It.  ft  Sp.  Palma.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  the  tree  because  the 
spread  or  expansion  of  the  branches  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  the  palm  (palma)  of  the  hand. 

PALM,  v,t.  The  hand  thrown  open  or 
-ATED.       unfolded. 

-IPBDE.  Palmistry  or  Chiromancy,  (qv.) — 
-iPEDous.  divination  by  inspection  of  the 
-ISTER.  lumde.  From  the  roguish  tricks 
-IBTRT.  of  the  pretenders  to  this  art.  To 
palm  is — 
To  trick  or  play  a  trick,  to  impose ;   to 

Saas   or  practise  a  trick,  imposition,  or 
elusion.     More  restrictedly,  To  palm  is — 
To  hold  or  keep  in  the  palm ;  to  touch 
with  the  palm,  to  handle. 

Palmated  is  app.  in  Natural  Histoiy,  as 
palmiped  or  palmipedous,  in  Brown  and 
Ray,  t.  e,  whole  or  fin-footed. 

Fr.  Palme;  L.  It.  ft  Sp.Pal«ia;  Gr.  TlaXafiti* 
from  irc«raX/xai,  pcff.  pass,  of  Ta\A-ciy,  coucutere : 
qd.  excussa,  seu  explicata  manus. 

PALPABLE,  ad.  That  may  be  touched, 
-ABLY.  or  felt,  or  perceived;  tangible, 
-ABILITY,  sensible,  perceptible,  evident, 
-ATioN.*     manifest — *Gianville,  Wats. 
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Fr.  ft  Sp.  Palpab-U  :  It.  ••/«;  L.  Palpabilis, 
that  may  be  touched,  felt,  handled ;  from  palpare, 
to  touch,  and  this,  perhaps  from  Gr.  ^qXa^-eii*. 
iangtre,  contrectare,  to  touch,  to  handle.  Bee 
Vou.    Im-  Sup- 

PALPITATE,  V.  -ION.  To  move  quickly; 

to  beat  frequently,  (more  frequently  than 

the  natural  pulsation.) 

Fr.  Palpit-er ;  Sp.  -ar;  It.  ft  L.  Palpitare  ;  tsom 
6r.  naXX'Civ,  mopere,  to  more. 

PALSy^f.  -lED.  Contracted  from  Para- 
lysis, (qv.) 

Fr.  Paiasine^  relaehement  de  nerfs,  (Roque- 
fort;) tiemblemeat  de  nerfs,  (Laoombe.)  Gr.llapa, 
Xifmff,  r«flo<MMo,  ie.  ii«rtwrtmi,  Xirecir,  solvere. 

PALTER, V.  -TEY.  App.  to— Cowards; 
men  of  mean,  dastardly  spirit;  and  then 
to  any  thing  mean  or  dastardly.  And  To 
palter, — 

To  use  false  pretences,  make  trivial  or 
frivolous  excuses  ;  to  equivocate ;  to  act  or 
speak  ambiguously ;  to  fritter  away. 

Tooke,  with  Salmaalus,  Vosa.,  Ferrarius,  and 
Sk.,  in  opposition  to  Men.  and  Wacb. — think 
Poltron  and  Paltry  to  be  Ibrmed  flrom  Poltie* 
truHci,  qd.  poltrones ;  those  who  maimed  or  eat 
off  their  thumb  (pollex),  to  disable  themselves 
from,  and  consequently  to  escape,  military  ser- 
vice. That  such  was  no  uncommon  fact,  is  matter 
of  historical  notoriety.    See  Poltkov. 

PAMPER,  V.  To  nurse  or  foster,  to 
-EDNESS.  cherish,  luxuriously  ;  to  feed 
-ER.  with  luxuries  and  delicacies  ;  to 

-INO.         indulge  to  an  excess  of  refine- 
ment 

Fr.  Pampre ;  L.  Pampinu*,  a  vine  leaf  Fr. 
Pamprer,  to  fill,  fUmish,  or  oover  with  vine 
leaves ;  and  hence,  cons.,  to  train  or  nxuve  into 
luxuriant  growth.    Over- 

PAMPHLET,  s.  ad.     Now  usually  app. 

-ING.      to   a  few  printed  sheets,  merely 

-EER.     stitched  together. 

Chaucer  applies  it  to  his  Testament  of 

Love.     Ascham,  to  Sir  T.  More's  Life  of 

Richard  the  Third. 

Various  etyms.  have  been  suggested  for  this 
word: — Par  un  filet,  as  if  held  together  by  a 
thread ;  Pa^na  filata,  a  threaded  page :  stitched 
together  with  thread.  D.  Pampier,  or  papier, 
paper :  as  if  mere  paper,  uncovered  or  unbound. 

PAN,  s,  -ICLE.     App.  to  a  vessel  to  hold 

meats,  &c. ;  to  the  part  afBxed  to  a  gun  to 

hold  powder ;  to  a  part  of  the  head  or  skull, 

to  inclose  the  brain. . 

A.  S.  ft  D.Pan-ne;  Sw. -«a;  Dnn.-de;  Ger. 
P/anne.  Wach.  derives  from  A.  S.  J'on,  ci^ere, 
to  take  or  hold :  others  from  L.  Patina :  in  this 
latter  case  we  should  find  it  in  Fr.  It  may  be 
from  A.  S.  PffnA-an,  to  pen  or  pin,  to  ineleee,  to 
contain,  to  hold. 

PAN-ACEA, ».  -AN.    That  which  healeth 

all  diseases,  all  ills,  or  evils ;  an  universal 

remedy  or  cure. 

Fr.  Panade,  wound-wort,  all-heal,  (Cot);  It. 
ft  L.  Panacea  ;  Gr.  Ilavaiccta,  (ray,  all,  and  cutei- 
«-9o(,  to  heaL) 

PANADE,  «.  Crums  of  bread  (and  cur- 
rants) moistened  or  brewed  with  water. — Cot, 

Paneily, — ^is  a  coinage  of  Prior's. 
Fr.  Panatie. 
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PAN-CHART,*  *.    A  paper  eontaiung 
[all]  the  particular  rates  of  tolls  or  cus- 
toms due  unto  the  king. — Cot,    *HoUinshed, 
Fr.  Panearte. 

PAN-CRATIC,  ad.  All-powerful ;  power- 
-ICAL.      ful  in  all  contests  or  combats. 

-lASTXC.    Or.UafKpaTiairrtiv,  (irav,  all,  andcparor. 

Strength.) 

PAN-CREAS,  s.  -ATicx.  The  sweetbread. 
"  The  pancreas  is  a  large  salivary  gland 
separating  about  a  pound  of  an  humour  like 
spittle,  in  twelve  hours." — Arbuthnot. 

It.  Pan-erealico ;  Sp.  -eratieo,  hoax  Gr.  n«r, 
all,  and  xpeor,  flesh. 

PANDAR,  V.  or  -er,  v.  t.  To  act  the 
-ARIZE,  V.  part  imputed  Xo  Pandanu;  to 
-ARiSM.  procure  for  another  the  ohjeet, 
-ARGUS,  or  the  gratification,  of  Ills  pas- 
-erly.  sions;  to  subserve  as  agent  to 
-RE98.        the  evil  passions  of  another. 

From  Pandarus^  (Sk.)  who  procured  for  Trol- 
lus  the  love  and  good  graces  of  Chrysels;  which 
Imputation,  it  may  be  addedf  depends  upon  no 
better  authority  than  the  fabulous  histtnies  of 
Dictvs  Grctensls  and  Dares  Phrygins. 

PAN-DECTS,  *.  "Fir.  Pandectes,— 
Books  which  contain  all  matters,  or  com- 
prehend all  the  parts  of  a  subject,  whereof 
they  intreat"-— Cof. 

It.  Pand-ette;  Sp.  -eetas:  L.  Pandeetet;  Or. 
nai'deicTDr;  (irair,  all,  and  hex-tvBai,  to  take.)  Ilar- 
dcKxai  (general  receivers)  was  a  common  title  of 
the  Greek  Miscellanies.— GiAton. 

P  ANPORE,  s.  Stowe  calls  it  a  Bandore  g 
"  An  instrument  with  wyer  strings  deuiaed 
in  the  4th  year  of  Eliz.  by  John  Rose." 

The  Greeks  had  an  instrument  named  IkufAu^ 
pa,  having  a  triple  chord. 

PANE,  s.  A  segment  or  piece  of  cloth ; — 
-ED.  app.  to  a  segment  of  other  sab- 
-EL.  stances,  e.g.  glass,  woodi  cloth, 
-LESS,  parchment  *'  Ponc^  bose  were  a 
kind  of  trunk  breeches,  formed  of  stripes  of 
various  coloured  cloth,  occasionally  inter- 
mixed with  slips  of  silk,  or  velvet  stitched 
together." — Gifford.  Ford.  **  He  returns 
the  names  of  the  jurors  in  a  panel  [a  little 
pane,  or  oblong  piece  of  parchment]  an- 
nexed to  the  writ" — BlacksUme. 

Fr.  Pan,  paneau,  a  pane,  piece,  or  pamet  of  a 
wall,  of  a  wainsot^  of  a  glass  window,  of  a  hose, 
of  a  cloak,  &c.  (See  Cot.)  Sk.  thinks  from  U 
Pannut,  fay  metaphor*— as  above.    Em-  hn- 

PAN-CGYKY,  s.  An  assembly  of  all 
-ic,  ad.  t,  (the  people) ,  a populai  or  pvUic 
-ICAL.  assembly;  hence  transfeiied  to 
-1ST.  the    speech    or    oration   there 

-IZE,  V.  spoken,  in  celebration  or  praise 
of  some  thing  or  person; — a  laudatory 
speech  or  oration ;  an  eulogy. 

Fr.  Pantg^rique;  It.  ft  Sp.  -rioo;  'L.Pemegip' 
rieu*;  Gr.  Tlavnfvptx,  an  asaembly  of  all;  from 
vat,  all,  and  oYvpir,  an  assembly.  B.  JonaoaWs 
a  poem,  A  Panegyre  on  the  Happy  Encraaee  of 
James;  and  Milton  writes,  Pamegwrite. 

PANG,  V.  9.  The  v.  ts^To  pam,  to  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  s.  is  app.  to— A  sharp  aad 
sudden    pain  ;     a    poignant    or    fmngHsi 
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Benaation  of  bodily  or  meutal  pam,  suffer- 
ing, or  distress. 

A. 8.  Pgnp-iM;  D.  PUni^ken;  0«t.  PHuigeini 
pungert,  cruciare ;  to  pAck ;  to  pain  ;  to  tonnent. 
Un- 

PAKIC,  ad, »»  Potter  gires  three  different 
reasons  fi>r  the  appellation  (  and  explains 
poatet  ttmres,  or  panic  ftar»f  to  be  sudden 
consternations,  that  seised  upon  men  with- 
out any  visible  cause,  and  therefore  were 
imputed  to  the  operation  of  demons,  esp. 
Pan,  (qv.)  upon  men's  fancies. 

PANNIER,  9.  First— A  basket  for  bread, 

then  for  other  articles ;  and  usually  app.  to 

the  baskets  suspended  from  the  back  of 

hone,  mule,  &C. 

Ft,  Ptmi-er;  It.-^ti  8p.  Pamtra;  L.  Pammt- 
Hum,  a  bread-basket ;  from  panU,  bread.  Im- 
panate. 

PAN-OPL Y,  t.  Armour,  covering  or  pro- 
tecting all,  the  whole  (body);  entire  or 
complete  armpur,  or  protection. 

Or.  navoirXia;  rav,  all,  and  6w\o¥t  arms  or 
axmoor. 

PANSY,  «.     A  violet  so  called  because  it 
causes  thought  or  reflection :   because  of 
its/oRCf/u/ appearance,  &c 
n.  9c  b.  PtM^t  flrom  Ptnstr,  to  think. 

PANT,  0.  t.    To  breathe,  to  blow,  quickly 

-BR.        and  shortly  ;  and,  cons,  to  pursue 

-INO.       eagerly,  to  desire  with  strong  emo- 

-INGLT.  tion. 

Fr.  PauteUTt  which  Jnn.  derives  from  Or. 
D«v#fliv,  to  monm,  to  lament ;  and  Men.  from  L. 
Patpitare.    Qy.  Cognate  of  ^m,  Winnow,  fte. 

PANTALOON,*.  " Pantaloons,— A ^w 
ment  consisting  of  breeches  and  stockmgs 
fitftened  together,  and  both  of  the  same 
piece." — Orey,  **  Pantahne,  (in  Italian 
Comedy)  is  generally  an  old  euUy," — 
Ad^Usen. 

It  PnnltU'Ome  ;  Fr.  •««. 

PANTELER, «.  -try.  A  place  in  which 
to  keep  bread,  (jDoau ;)  and  now,  any  other 
sort  of  victuals. 

The  person  who  has  the  care  of  the  bread. 

In  Sp.  Panadero  is  the  bread-maker,  or 
baker. 

Fr.  Paii0Her,  -trU;  It.  Panai-Urt,  -eria, 

PANTER,  «.  Fr.  Panthi^n  or  pantiirt, 
a  mat  swoopnet  or  drawing  net — Cot. 

It  Panlen;  Chr.  flav^npor,  omnuftras,  (varrat 
$n^mt)  copitm. 

PAN-THEISM,  i,  Worshio  of  all  the 
•  I8TIC.  gods;  a  temple  of  all  the  gods. 
•ON.        {Jlayrm^  rur  0cwk.) 

PAN-THER,  t.    An  animal. 

Fr.  PanUhkrt;  It  fc  8p.  '^a;  L.  Panikeraf 
Or.  Ilai^p.  Some  think  this  animal  to  called, 
qd.  rov,  all,  and  #qp,  a  beast ;  beeaoie  the  colours 
of  mU  btoHa  may  te  dlatlngulehed  ta  it  Voee. 
thinks  It  more  pioWbla  that  the  word  is  Sastero. 

PANTOFLE,  t,  -TABLB.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  an  upper  covering,  it  is  equiv.  to — 
A  slipper.  ' 
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Fr.  PamkiiOtt;  It.  -•(/'ola,  a  shoe  or  slipper. 
Some  etymologists  determine  upon  a  Gr.  origin, 
and  devise  the  compound  vavro^cXXor ,  (irav,  omne^ 
and  ^AXor,  •ub^r,  a  curk,)  or  m)m  rarcd',  eatcare, 
and  ^cXAoT,  because  (says  Sk.)  they  were  formerly 
nuule  of  e^rk,  on  account  of  its  lightness.  And 
see  Men,  Wach.  contends  for  a  northern  origin. 
In  8w.  and  Ger.  Te/c/,  without  any  prefixed 
word,  has  the  same  application,  and  is  derived  by 
Wach.  ftt>m  L.  Tabula.  Schilter  supposes  ptat  to 
bo  bain,  (i.e.  bone,)  app.  to  the  foot;  and  thus, 
that  the  word  means  tabula  pedis;  the  thing 
itself  being  used  merely  for  the  tread  of  thejbot. 

PANTO-MIME,  t.  ad.  -ic.  App.  to  both 
persons  and  their  performances;  to  per- 
sons— because  they  mimieked,  or  imitated, 
or  expressed  by  correspondent  action, 
every  thing  they  intended  to  represent 

Bacon  writes  with  the  L.  term,  mimti, 
Fr.  Pantomime,'  It.  St  Sp.  -o  ;  L.  Pantomimut; 
Or.  Ilarro/u/iov,  airo  rov  wavra  ^ifieiaSat. 

PAP,  s.  Pa,  pa.  Pap,  (See  Ba,  Babe,  Bub,) 
-ESCBNT.  is  the  first  call  of  infants,  as- 
-ILLARY.  cribed  to  a  craving  for  food;  and 
-iLLous.    app.  to — 

-POSB.  That  part  of  the  breast  (nutm-ma) 
-PT.  from  which  the  mother's  milk  is 

drawn ;  and  also  to  the  food  prepared  in 
lieu  of  the  mother's  milk. 

L.  Poppa  or  papa,  pappare  ox  papare ;  Fr.  Pap- 
pirn;  It  -pa;  Sp.  -a;  D.  -p«;  Oer.  &  8w.  Papp. 
(See  Vou.  Etym.  in  voce,  &  De  Yltils,  lib.  i.  c.  7.) 

PAPA,  i,  A  repetition  of  a  first  sound, 
-ACT.  pa,  p€i,  breathed  softly  through 
-AL.  the  lips — in  earliest  infancy; 

-ALfTT.      and  app.  to— 
-ALTT.        The  male  parent ;   as  ma-ma, 
-isif.  (qv.)  to  the  female.    App.  also 

-IST.  to— 

-iSTic.  A  father  of  a  church,  sect,  con- 
-ISTICAL.  gregation,  &c.  The  father  of 
-ISTRY.  the  Christian  church ;  the  abba 
-ABLE.*  or  abbot.  See  Pope. 
-ALiN.t  Papacy, — the  state  or  rank  of 
-BsaB.t  papa  or  pope,  Bp.  Hall  coins 
-iZED.f  for  his  purpose,  Papete ;  and 
Fuller  the  verbal  ad.  Papized, 
*W9tton,     ^Sir  T.  Herbert.      tBp,  HaU. 

%FuUer. 

Or.  Ilairrav;  Fr.  Pope;  It  Sp.  It  L.  Papa; 
Sana.  Bop;  Fere.  Ba-ba  ;  At.  Baabei.  (See  Pap, 
ft  A,  As.)    Antl- 

PAPELARD,  9.  -T.  A  flatterer,  dis- 
sembler, hypocrite. — 'Chaucer. 

Fr.  Papel-ard,  -ardie :  Papeiord,  perhaps  from 
L.  Patpare,  to  touek  gently,  and  hence— to  caress, 
to  flatter. 

PAPER,  9.  V.  -FTRBAN,  ad.      To  pOpCT, — 

to  cover  or  infold  in  paper ;  to  inscribe  on 
paper.  **  Before  we  depart  out  of  ^gypt, 
wee  must  not  forget  the  pisnt  papyrus,  but 
describe  the  nature  thereof;  considering, 
that  all  civilitie  of  this  our  life,  the  raemo- 
riall  and  immortalitie  also  of  men  after 
death,  consisteth  especially  in  paper,  which 
is  msde  thereo£  M.  Vsrro  writeth,  that 
the  first  invention  of  making  paper  was  de- 
vised upon  the  conquest  of  ^gypt,  at- 
chieved  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  what 
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time  as  he  founded  the  dtie  Alexandria  in 

Mgypt,  where  such  paper  was  first  made/' 

— Holland.  Plinie. 

Gr.  nawvpoti  L.  Pap-ffrus;  Pr.  -itr;  It.  -iro  ; 
8p.  -el. 

PAR,  «.  -ITY.  Likeness  or  similarity; 
sameness  ;  equality  or  evenness. 

Fr.  PaH-ii;  it.  -id;  Sp.  -dad;  L.  Part  parittu. 
Com-  I>is-  Im- 

PARA,  Gr.  pr.  Near  by  or  to,  in  front, 
opposition,  succession.  Dr.  Jamieson  re- 
marks that  this  pr,  has  various  cognates  in 
the  Go.  dialects,  and  that  it  is  not  impro- 
bably formed  from  some  word  common  to 
the  Greeks  and  Goths. — Hermet  Seythicus. 
p.  76. 

PARABLE,  t.  o.    A  collation  or  compa- 

-BOLic-AL.  rison;  and,  with  the  Evangelists, 

-ALLY.        a  similitude  or  allegory. 

Parabola  is  also  the  name  of  a  figure  in 

Conic  Sections. 

Fr.  ParaboU ;  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Parabola  /  Gr.  Ilap- 
o/?oXfi.  comparalio,  timilitudo,  tiota  wapafiaXXeiv, 
to  cast  against;  to  place  or  bring  together;  to 
confer. 

PARABLE,*  ad.    That  may  be  procured. 

*JBrown.  Boyle. 

Ft.  Parable;  L.  ParabilU,  ftom  parare,  to 
procure. 

PARA-CLETE,  s.  "  I  begin  with  the 
notion  or  signification  of  the  term  paraclete, 
which  is  here  and  in  other  places  used  by 
St  John  to  express  the  ofiice  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  which  accordingly  hath  ever 
since  been  by  the  church  in  a  manner  ap- 
propriated  to  him.  Thus  in  the  Te  Deum, 
'  Also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  paraclete  :'  for 
that  is  the  word  in  the  original." — Jbp. 
Skarpe. 

L.  of  Low.  Ages,  Paracleius ;  Gr.  TlapacXfirov, 
advocaiut,  from  wapa-iuiXfiv,  ad-vocare. 

PARADE,  8.  V.     Parade  is  prepared,  sc. 

for  show,  exhibition,  ostentation,  display. 

App.  to — A  show,  exhibition,  ostentation, 

or  display. 

A  place  where  exhibition  or  display  may 

•  be  made  ;  to  the — 

Position  or  attitude,  state  or  condition, 
of  those  so  prepared,  for  show,  osten- 
tation, &c. 

**  Fr.  Paradtt  teem*  to  be  ftt>m  G«r.  B*rd-*n,  or- 
nare;  though  it  possibly  may  from  L.  Paratura." 
—Wach.  (And  see  Men.) 

PARA-DIGM,  ».  A  pattern,  example, 
-AT-iCAL.    model. 

-IZE,  V.  Or.  IIapa3ei7/Aa,  from  wapaAetttwiu, 

I  show  or  exhibit,  nearly  or  near  to,  sc.  as  a  thing 
to  be  imitated. 

PARA-DISE,  9.  The  word  was  app.  by 
-lACAL.  the  Greeks  to  an  inclosure  for  wild 
-ic.  beasts,  but  by  the  Persians  (Xe- 

nophon,  Mem.  lib.  v.)  to  gardens,  in  which 
were  put  every  good  and  beautiful  produc- 
tion of  the  ear£.  In  Christian  Theology, 
to— 

The  gardens  in  which  Adam  and  Eve 
were  placed :  more  gen.  to — 
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A  place,  a  state  or  condition,  of  excessive 

happmess. 

napadciffov ;  L.  Para-difus;  Fr.  -dis;  It.  -di*o; 
Bp.  -fMo.    Em-  Im-  Un- 

PARA-DOX,  i.    Any  thing—a  thought, 

•AL.  an  opinion — differing  firom,  or 

-ICAL.         contrary  to,  the  common  <^in- 

-ICALLT.     ions ;  an  extraordinary,  a  san- 

-ICALNBBS.  gular  thought  or  propoaitton. 

-OLOOY.  Yt.  Parad-oxe :  It  •owo;  Sp. -a«o; 
L.  Paradomna;  Gr.  Ilopadofov,  (vapa,  against, 
and  aofa,  opinion.) 

PARAGE,*  *.  Equality  of  birth,  or  in 
blood,  and  hence — 

Birth,  parentage.     See  Disfaraoe. 
*Gower.     Bemert.      Fr.  Parage, 

PARA-GOGICAL,  ad.  A  figure  in 
Grammar,  when  a  word  is  drawn  out,  pro- 
duced, or  lengthened,  by  the  addition  of  a 

syllable. 

Gr.  napoY«7iit  (iEopa»  and  a^atYii,  a  dnuring; 
fit>m  a7-cii',  to  lead  or  draw.)  . 

PARA-GON,  s.  V.  That  which,  any  one 
who,  surpasses,  exceeds,  excels  ;  also,  one 
who  strives  to  surpass,  a  rival,  competitor ; 
also,  rivalry,  competition,  trial  for  supe- 
riority. 

Ft.  Parag-on,  -onner;  It.  -one,  -onare;  Sp.  Pa- 
rang-on^  -onar;  perhaps  trom  Gr.  nopaYMy,  pret- 
Uriens,  translens,  from  irap-aYcti',  to  go  by  or  be- 
yond, to  surpass.    Un- 

PARA-GRAM, «.  -matist.  Something 
more  than,  different  from,  what  is  written ; 
a  change  of  what  is  written,  sc.  by  which 
some  witticism  was  effected. 

Gr.  Hapafpafifia. 

PARA-GRAPH,  e.  v.    App.  to— A  mark 

or  notation  written  in  the  margin,  to  point 

out  a  division  in  the   continuity  of  the 

writing.     Now  app.  to— 

A  section  or  division  in  such  continuity. 

Fr.  Para-graphe;  It.  -grafot  Sp.  -grt^fo,  -/«; 
Gr.  napa7pa^t|,  from  napa—fpa^v,  to  write  near 
or  against. 

PARAILLED,*  o/.  L  e.  Appareled.  i»a- 
raille, — apparel. —  Chaucer, 

PARALLAX,  s.  -ACTXC,  ad.     *'  The  pa^ 

rallax  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  planet,  is 
the  distance  between  its  true  and  apparent 
place  in  the  heaven :  the  true  place  of  any 
celestial  object,  referred  to  the  atany  hea- 
ven, is  that  in  which  it  would  appear  if  seen 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  the  apparent 
place  is  that  in  which  it  appears  as  seen 
irom  the  earth's  8uriace."-~/'ergaMoii.  At- 

tronomy. 

Fr.  Parat-hmef  It.-<w«e;  Sp. -«««;  Or.  Ilapa- 
XXa(<t,  diferentia,  from  ttapaXXarrtui,  to  diflfer. 
to  vary. 

PAR-ALLEL,  ad,  t.  v,  App.  to — Lines 
-ABLE.*  preserving  through  their  whole 
-L£88.t  extent  an  eqxial  distance  from  eaeh 
-IBM.}  other;  to  —  any  thing  taking  or 
-Y.f  pursuing  the  same  course  with 
another;   having  the  same  or  a  aimilar 
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tendency  or  direction,  appearance  or  qua- 
lity, a  likeness  or  resemblance;  compa- 
rison of  like  or  similar  qualities. 

*Bp.  HalL    ^Beau  4*  F,   XGlanviL  Poky, 

Ft.  Parut-UU;  It.  -e/fo;  8p.  -4tot  L.  PoralM- 
ut;  Or.  llapoXXiiXot,  (vapa  aXXifXwv,  by  or  by  the 
tide  of  each  other.)    Im-  Un- 

PARA-IiOGYi  9,  -IBM.     An  inference  or 

induction  against  or  contrary  to  reason. 

Fr.  Paralogitm-t ;  It.  fi  8p.  -o ;  Gr.  UapaXiytur- 
jtfov,  {■wapa^  agaliut  and  Xo7ot,  reason.)  In  Fr. 
PareUogiKer  to  to  reason  against  reason.— Coi. 

PARA-LYSE,  «.    To  relax,  to  unbrace, 

-TT*ic,  ad,  i.     to  unnerve ;    to  destroy  the 

-IGAL.  active  power. 

To  parahfte  is  now  in  common  use. 

See  Palst.  Fr.  Parol-flique;  It.  &8p.  -itieo: 
L.  ParalfticMM  ;  Or.  IlopoXirriicor,  Itom  xapa\v9Ht 
{nervorum  rewttUiOt)  irapaXveivt  retolvere. 

PARA-MOUNT,  ad,  »,  Raised  or  risen 
to  the  supreme  rank  or  station,  power  or 
authority ;  superior,  eminent  See  Para- 
vail. 

Comp.  of  Fr.  Par,  that  to,  P«r,  and  0M>«/tfr,  a»- 
cendere,  to  ntouni  or  get  up. — Min; 

PARA-MOUR,  *.  Tyrw.  on  v.  1157, 
(Chaucer,)  says, — "  i.  e.  vjith  love  I  loved, 
that  is  a  genuine  old  expression."  So  in 
V.  21 14, — "  That  loveth  par  amour.  Hence 
paramimr,  or  paranumrs,  in  one  word,  was 
used  vulgarly  to  signify — love ;  and,  as  in 
V.  6036,  a  mistress."  And  by  subsequent 
writers,  a  lover,  of  either  sex.    Out- 

PARA-NYMPH,  «.  An  overseer,  or  as- 
sistant in  the  oversight  or  ordering,  of 
bridal  business. — CoL 

A  bride's-man;  gen.  an  attendant,  asso- 
ciate, assistant,  or  encoursger. 

Fr.  St  Sp.  Paranjfmpke ;  L.  Paranymphnt ;  Or. 
ITapaw/i^of  I  (irapa,  near  to,  I'lru^ti,  the  bride,)  one 
who  to  near  to,  attends  upon  tne  bride. 

P ARA-PEGM,'  s.    App.  to— A  tablet  of 

laws,  &c  tffixed  to  a  column  or  pillar ;   a 

tablet,  so  t^ed,  of  astronomical  phenomena, 

or  for  other  purposes. — *  Brown, 

Or.  napayirr/iot  any  thing  affixed  or  fixed 
against;  from  rapairirywvat,  to  fix  against,  (irapa, 
and  irtrrwvai,  to  fix.) 

PARA-PET,  #.  Orig.  app.  to— A  wall 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  breatt,  or  breast 
high  ;  a  low  walT,  (gen.  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence.) 

Ft.  Parao-et;  It.  -elto;  8p.  -^le;  It.  Petto; 
L.  Peeimsy  the  breast. 

PARA-PHERNALIA,  t,  "  Parapher- 
nalia is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  civil 
law :  it  is  derived  from  the  Or.  language, 
signifying  over  and  above  her  dower." — 
Blaekiteme. 

Vx.  Paraphernal  s  lt.-^erna;  8p.  -frena;  Or. 
Ilopo^cpyo,  (vopo,  and  ^pvii»  dowry,  brought  by 
the  wile,  ttom.  ^p-«iv.  to  bring.)  "What  other 
things  wives  Irimjfkt  to  their  husbands  above  their 
portions  were  caUed  s-apa^pvu."— i*o</«r,  b.tv. 
c.  11. 
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PARA-PHRASE,«.  v.  An  exposition  that 

-  IAN.  holds  the  sense,  but  changes  the 

-PHRAST.       words  of  the  thing  expounded. 

-PHRAST-ic.  —  Cot,      Distinguished  from 

-ic-AL.  Metaphrase, 

-ALLY.  Fr.  Parorphrtue;  It.  -froH;  Sp.  & 

L.  ParaphrtuU;  Gr.  Ilapa^pao'cr;  vapo^paC-civ, 
loqui  juxtOt  i.  e  to  speaic  near  to,  or  nearly  ac- 
cording  to,  so.  what  another  has  said. 

PARA-QUITE,  i.e.  Paroquet,  (qv.) 

PARA-SCEUE,*  s.    A  preparation ;  the 

eve  before  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ( Markxv.  42) 

wss  so  called,  because  they  then  prepared 

all  things  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 

the  following  day. — *UdaL 

Fr.  ft  L.  of  Low.  Ages,  Paraseeve;  Or.  IIopop 
o'Kcvti,  (a-apa,  and  9Kcvq,  preparation.) 

PARA-SITE,  e,  App.  to>-One  who  as- 
-ICAL.  sents  to,  complies  with,  flatters, 
-ICALLY.  another, — for  the  sake  of  food; 
-ISM.        and  gen. — A  flatterer,  a  fawner. 

Fr.  Partuit-e;  It.  ft  Sp.  -o;  L.  Paratilus',  Or. 
Tlapavtrov,  one  who  tsikes  food  with  another, 
{wapa^  and  virotf  food.) 

PARA-SOL,  t.  **  Ft,  Parasol,  or  OmbrelU, 
an  umbrello,  a  fashion  of  round  and  broad 
fan,  wherewith  the  Indians  (and  from  them 
our  great  ones)  preserve  themselves  from 
the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun :  and  hence 
any  little  shadow,  fan,  or  thing,  wherewith 
women  hide  their  faces  from  the  sun," — Cot. 
Brummond  has  an  epigram  entitled  Love 
suffers  no  Parasol. 

PARATOR,  s,  I  e.  ApparUor,  (qv.) 

PARA-VAIL, «.  The  lowest  tenant;  he 
who  has  no  tenant  below  himseltl 

"  Let  the  pope  no  longer  count  himselfe 
lord  paramount  ouer  the  princes  of  the 
world :  no  longer  hold  kings  as  his  seruants 
parauaile," — Hooker. 

"  I  know  not  if  from  Fr.  Per,  and  avaUer,  de- 
mlttere,  to  avate"—Sk.  (See  To  Avals.)  Par- 
ataile  is  opposed  to  Paramount, 

PARA-VAUNT,  *.  App.  either  to  time 
or  place, — By  advance,  in  the  van  or  front, 
before ;  before  in  succession,  next  in  suc- 
cession, as  **  heir  paraunt,"  (Fabyan :)  i.  e. 
heir  apparent, 

Mr.  Todd,  in  hto  note  on  Spenser,  b.  S,  c.  1, 
interprets.— f»«ra4o#iB<iirc;  in  his  notes  on  b.  4, 
c.  10, — pubUclff  or  in  front;  though  he  does  not 
believe  the  Ft,  Paravant  is  ased  in  this  latter 
sense.  Cot  interprets  it — "  before,  heretofore, 
in  tiroes  past." 

PAR-BOIL,  V,  To  heat  or  warm  in 
water  to  a  certain  degree,  instead  of  boiling  ; 
short  of  boiling. 

Ft.  Pourbouitter ;  pouTi  in  composition,  has 
sometimes  the  force  of  insteadt  in  lieu  of.— Cot, 

PAR-BREAK,  v,  «.  To  break  or  burst 
forth,  to  throw  forth,  to  eject,  to  emit,  to 
utter ;  to  vomit 

PARCEL,  V.  #.  -CBNER.  A  small  part  or 
portion,  share,  division,  or  subdivision ;  any 
part  or  portion  separated  and  put  or  placed. 
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or  packed  together;   and,  cons,  a  small 

package;     and    also  gen.— an    aggregate 

number  or  qoantitj. 

Fr.  Par-celU;  It.  'Ueilla;  8p.  -ticula;  ImPar- 
iieula,  a  particle.    See  Paet. 

PARCH,  V.  -EDNB88.  According  to  the 
etymology  proposed, — Toperith  or  destroy, 
sc  the  moisture  or  humidity,  the  sap,  the 
source  of^ animal  or  regetable  life;  to  bum 
or  scorch,  dry  up  or  shriveL 

Jun.  derives  from  the  Or.  nepiicai«tv,  permrertt 
to  bum  througb ;  and  Sk.— pexhaps  from  the  L. 
Pereogmtre  ;  or  from  Bark-tUt  deoortlcare,  to  strip 
off  the  bark:  others  from  fenutiUt  or  from  parcA- 
menL  qd.  to  shrivel  or  wither,  as  parchment  by 
the  fire.  It  Is,  perhaps,  aochlng  more  than  a 
contractioii  of  PerUehey  the  old  English  way  of 
writing  our  Ptritk  ;  restricted  in  its  application 
to  the  elibcts  of  heat.    Un- 

PARCHMENT,  s,  *<  When  Ptolemsras 
suppressed  and  kept  in  all  paper  made  in 
£g7pt,  there  was  parchment  (membrana) 
devised  by  the  said  Eumenes  to  be  wrought 
atPergamus,  ofskins."— fTo^rn^.  PUnk, 
Written  by  old  authors  ParchemAn»t  -yM; 
Fr.  -in;  li.  Ptrgam-ina;  8p.  -ffio;  L.  Prryn- 
Mraa,  sc.  ekarta, 

PARD,  9,  -ALB.    An  animal,  supposed  (by 

Yess.)  to  be  so  called  on  account  of  its 

dherte  colours. 

It.  fc  8p.  Pardo ;  L.  Pardm,  pardaUt,  from 
Heb.  Paradt  (Voss.)  to  separate  or  divide. 

P AR-DE, int.  It.  Par  i)ieif,— by  God. 

PAR-DON,  V,  M,  To  forgive ;  to  remit  or 
-ABLE.  release  from  a  &ult  or  crime, 

-ABLT.  or  the  consequences,  sc.  from 

-ABLBNBB8.  punishment,    anger,    resent- 
-ER.  ment,  displeasure. 

-LESS.  The  Pttrdoner,  in  Chaucer,  is  a 

seller  of  papal  indulgences,  qv. 
Fr.  Pardonner ;  It.  Perdonire  ;  Sp.  Perdonar  ; 
Low  L.  Perdonare;  to  give  throughly,  or  tho- 
loogUy,  to—for^ve,  (qv.)    Im-  Un- 

PARE,  V,  -iNo,  t.  See  Pair.  Gen. — To 
cut  the  edge  or  surface ;  to  cut  away  gra- 
dually, so  as  to  lessen  the  size ;  to  lessen, 
to  reduce,  to  diminish,  (perhaps  till  upon  a 
par  or  equality  with  S9mething  else.) 

Sk.  thinks,  from  the'L.  Parare;  Vr.Parer; 
that  it  was  first  app.  to  the  preparation  (by  cut- 
ting) of  the  horse's  hoof  by  the  Ihrrier  previous  to 
shoeing;  then  used  in  such  ezpresuons  as  to 
par*  the  nails. 

PAR-EGORIC,  «.  A  medicine,— That 
can  or  may  soothe  or  lull. 

Gr.  napirropiKor,  from  vapiryopciv,  lenirtf  to 
soothe,  to  lull. 

PAREMENT,""  «.  Dress,  ornament,  de- 
coration.— *  Chaucer. 

Chambre  de  parement, — chamber  of  presence ; 
lit  de  paremtnl, — a  bed  of  state,  serving  only  Ibr 
show.  Fr.  Parement,  from  the  p.  PareTf  to  pre- 
pare, sc  dress,  ornament,  decoration ;  and  thus, 
— to  dress,  adorn,  or  deck. 

PARENT,  t.  Is  app.  to  eithei^The 
-AGE.  father  or  the  mother. 
-AL.  Parentation, — from  parentare,  pa- 
-ALLT.  rentibut  justa  facere :  to  perform 
-ATiON.  what  is  due  to  parentti  to  perform 
-LESS.     Inneral  rites  or  honours. 
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Parentate  is  used  by  Chaueer  aa  equi- 
valent to  Poreniiwe. 

L  Pareng,  in  the  Lower  Ages,  was  app.  gen.  to 
a  kinsman ;  whence  Fr.  Parmty  a  kinsman.  L. 
Parene,  a  pariendo,  from  begetting  or  producing. 

PAR-ENTHESIS,  «.    In  writing  ia  de- 

-ETic.     noted  by  a  line  at  the  beginning 

-ETiCAL.  and  end,  thus,  (    ). 

-ALLY.  Fr.  Pa-tomIMm;  It.  -rintutt  Bp.^em- 
tetU;  6r.  Ilapswtfsrtr,  which  the  Romans  call 
interehuioi  or  inttrpoeitio,  when  anv  middle 
sense  comes  within  the  continuity  or  interrupts 
the  continuity  of  the  discourse.  ^  QiiiiiMtaM, 
lib.  iz.  0.  8. 

PAR-ERG  Y,  f.    A  superfluity,  a  trifle.— 

Brown. 

Or.  Uapt^ov,  opus  eaira  propositom:  and 
hence  a  superauous  and  needless  woric 

PAR-FAY,  inL  L  e.  Par/oi,—hy  faith. 

PARGET,  i;.  t  -jetory.  To  case  or  cover 
walls  with  a  cement  or  plaster. 

8k.  thinks  the  Fr.lbnneny  hadthesi.i*ar9»f<«r; 
and  derives  flmm  pariet,  a  wail,  qd.  parietmre, 
pariete*  csemento  inerustare. 

PARIETAL,  ad,    Parietalt—0£  or  per- 

-T-iNB.  taining  to  a  wall ;  rising  or  standing 

-ARY.     like  a  wall. 

The  herb  Parietary,  so  called  because  it 

grows  on  walls. 

From  L.  Pariet,  a  wall. 

PARISH,  #.  ad.    App.  (Sk.)  to  a  hdy 

-lONER.  neighbourhood;   Le.   to  a  neigh- 

-lONAL.  bourfaood  residing  or  dwdling  in 

*'  a  circuit  of  g^und  committed  to  the 

charge  of  one  parson  or  vicar  or  other 

minister  having  cure  of  souls  therein." — 

Blackstone,  Introd.  §  4.     See  Parochial. 

Fr.  Pttroi$M;  It  Parro-cehia  ;  8p.  -qiria;  Low 
L.  ParocMa ;  Or.  Ilapocina,  from  rapa,  near,  and 
oucot,  a  house.    Out- 

PARK,  V.  9.      "  A  park  is  an  enclosed 

chase,  extending  only  over  a  mum'a  own 
grounds.  The  park,  indeed,  properly  sig- 
nifies an  endoeure ;  but  yet  it  la  not  every 
common  field  or  common,  which  a  gentle- 
man pleases  to  surround  with  a  wall  or 
paling,  or  to  stock  with  a  herd  of  deer,  that 
is  thereby  constituted  a  legal  park ;  for  the 
king's  grant,  or  at  least  immemorial  pre- 
scription, is  necessary  to  make  it  sa*' — 
Blackstcne. 

Park  (of  Artillery), — ^in  which  the  artfl- 
lery  is  kept,  inclosed.  Also,  the  whole 
artillery  itself 

Fr.  Pdre;  It.  P^reo;  Bp.Parfue;  IXP«rJfc;Ger. 
Parkf  pfereh;  Bw.  Parki  A.  8.  Pmnrr-aCt  -met 
Low  L.  Parcms.  Jun.  derives  fhun  Oc  Ocpiif,  eir' 
emmeirea,  round  about  ;-^k.— 4om  *Ep«or,  mp^ 
■MM^aiM;  and  Waeh.— from  Qtt.  Berf-eni  i.e. 
A.  8.  Bgrff-am,  to  keep  saf^  to  protect,  to  secooi. 
See  Baex.    Dia- 

PARLE,  V.  s.  To  confer,  to  converse,  to 
-AMCE.  commune,  to  discourse;  and, 
-BY,  V.  i.    gen.  to  talk,  to  speak. 

Fr.  Partner  /  It.  -dr» ;  8p.  tir.  The  Fr.  PmrUr 
contracted  fVom  paroUer;  and  parotie  tnm  T*. 
Parabola.  (See  Tawlamlm,  and  PAaLomi.)  War- 
ner uses  Parlanlet,  L  e.  speakers.    Em-  Im- 
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PARLIAMENT, «.  Anciently  also  writ- 
-AL.  ten  88  the  Fr.  Parlement,  or 

-ART.  88  the  It  &  Sp.  ParlamenL 

-A&iAN,  ad,  9.  A.  place  for  conference  or 
-BER.  discourse;    an  assemhiy  of 

persons  for  conference  or  discourse,  for 
advising,  consulting,  or  deliberating. 

Fr.  Parl-ememt ;  It.  &  8p.  -amtnto  ;  speech  or 
speaking,  ftom  porter,  to  speak  or  talk.  (Seo 
PabiiS.)    Un* 

PARLOUR,  i.  App.  to — the  room  ap- 
propriated to  the  common  meeting,  con- 
Terse,  and  intercourse  of  the  family. 

Fr.  ParMr :  **  The  room  oat  of  which  the  nans 
do  «p«a*  (through  an  ir^n  grate)  unto  the  lay 
people  that  oome  unto  them.**— Cof.  The  iron 
gfste  was  eaUed  the  grate  Ueutorf.  (See  Lo- 
CVTION.)  It.  ft  8p.  ParMorioj  tnm.  Fr.  Parler, 
to  speak,  to  talk,  to  oonyene. 

PARLOUS.    See  Perlocs. 

PAROCHIAL,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
-lALLY.         a  parish,  (qr.) 

"'^'^^^  Low  L.  Parodkia.  Tooke  supposes 
-lAM ,  ad.  »,  the  «.  PariA  to  have  heen  oormpted 
from  the  Greek,  some  time  before  the  need  of  an  j 
ad.  was  felt :  and  that  instead  of  forming  such  an 
ad,  fh>m  the  corrupted  «  recourse  was  had  to  the 
original  language.    Extrft* 

PARODY,  s  -ICAL.  "  From  some  frag- 
ments of  the  SiUi,  written  by  Timon,  we 
may  find,  that  they  were  satiric  poems,  full 
of  parotUet ;  that  is,  of  verses  patched  up 
from  great  poets  and  turned  into  another 
sense  than  meir  author  intended  them." — 
Dryden. 
Qt.  ilap^a,  (irapa  and  y^n,  an  (Mb  or  song.) 

PAROL,  ad,  t.      Word,  sc   of  promise. 
**  Proofs  are  either  written,  or  parol,  that  is, 
by  word  of  mouth." — Blackstone. 
It  Pardla.    See  Pablb. 

PAR-ONOMAS  Y,  s.  -astical.  A  naming. 

Gr.  IlaporafMi^ia,  aguominoUo,  (vopa  and  ovo" 
fiaatot  nominaiio.) 

PAR-OXYSM,  8.  The  sharpness,  acute- 
ness,  the  sharp  or  acute  period,  crisis,  or 
fit— of  pain  or  disease. 

Fr.  Par-09iftme;  It.  -osiwto;  8p.  -ogitmo ;  L. 
Pmroxfmues  Or.  nafofw/Aor,  vopofweiv,  «*- 
anurtt  (vopa  and  oIvmiv,  aenere,  tnm  o(»r,  acute, 
sharp,  pungent.) 

PARREL,  f .   Falconer  says, — ^The  parrel, 
which  is  usually  a  movable  band  of  rope,  is 
employed  to  confine  the  yard  to  its  respec- 
tive mast 
8k.  thinkfl,  from  Apparril,  opparattu. 

PARRI-CIDE,  #.  A  slayer,  a  murderer— 
-AL.  of  his  father ;  also  the  murder  of  a 
-OU8.  father ;  of  any  one  in  the  relation 
of,  or  to  be  revered  as,  a  parent. 
FT.  Parr-ieide;  It  &  Sp.  -aeida;  L.  Parrieidia^ 
{patrU  oecitor,)  from  pater  and  ctfdfrr,— to  slay 
orkilL 

PARROT,  s.  The  man's  name  given  to 
•ROQUET,  the  bird. 

•RAQUITO.  Fr.  Pmrroquet,    dim.  of  Perroh  and 
that  a  dim.  of  Pierre,  Peter. 
5SS 
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PARRY,  V.  To  ward  off;  to  put  or  turn 
aside. 

Fr.  i*ar«r,— to  provide,  to  proTide  against ;  also 
(Cot.)  to  ward  or  defend  a  hlow;  whence  parer 
tncn  amm  coupe  de,  to  oppose  his  sUeld  against 
the  blows  o& 

PARSE,  V.  To  name  the  parts  of  speech,  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  and  their  dependency 
upon  each  other.  Jun.  thinks,  to  pierce  or 
penetrate. 

PARSIMONY,  s.  Sparingness,  saving- 
-IOU5.        ness,  frugality. 

-lOUS-LY.  p,   parsimon-ie;  It  &  Sp.  -ia;  L. 
-NESS.         Partimonta  ;  parcemonia,  from  pare 
ere,  to  spare. 

PARSLEY,  s.    A  plant 

Fr.  Pertil ;  It  Pelroiello;  Sp.  Perexil;  L.  Peiro- 
telinum;  Or.  ncTpea-eXivpv.  Introduced  into 
A.  S.  PeUrtitigei  D.  PeieretUe.  The  tetinum  or 
mpimm  of  the  rock.  Galled  in  Fr.  Aeke,  (Men.) 
And  Eng.  Aek,  is  used  by  Holland. 

PARSNEP,  8.    A  plant ;  a  root 

Strangely  corrupted  (8k.)  fhmi  L.  Paetimaeea. 
In  Fr.  Poii-enade;  It  -la Ace. 

PARSON,  8.  "A  parson,  {  persona  eeclesiee,) 
•AOE.  is  one  that  hath  fdll  possession  of 
-BD.  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church. 
He  is  called  parson,  {persona,)  because  by 
his  person  the  church,  which  is  an  invisible 
body,  is  represented." — Blackstone. 

Parsonage  is  app.  to  the  benefice ;  and  to 
the  residence  of  the  parson. 

Sk.  says,  qd.  paritkom,  eodesiastes;  Barb.  L. 
Paroekiamus,  or  rather  |Mrcsc»«^  as  parcecUmus, 
1.  e.  pastor  of  the  parish.  In  Low  L.  it  is  persona, 
ecelesiA  rector,  nilet  or  rector  of  the  church, 
whenee  impereonare,  to  institute  the  rector. 

PART,  o.  8.    To  destroy  the  wholeness  or 
-AGE.  unity,  entireness  or  integrity, 

-BR.  by  ^vision  or  separation : — to 

-IBLE.  divide  or  separate,  to  disunite, 

-iNo.  to  disassociate,  to  dismember, 

-ITION, 8. V.  to  distribute;  to  sever,  to 
-ITIONAL.  sunder,  to  share. — To  depart 
or  separate  from;  to  remove, 
to  leave,  go,  take,  or  put  away ; 
to  dlamiss,  to  loose,  to  resign, 
to  relinquish. 

Parts,  in  the  plural,  is  app*  to— 
the  fiiculties,  qualities,  endow- 
ments, or  powers  which  compose  the  man. 
Hence  the  v.  is  also — to  qualify,  to  endow. 
Party,  as  a  collective  term,  is  app.  to  a 
body  or  aggregate  of  individuids,  who  take 
or  pursue  one  part  or  portion,  sc.  in  afTairs, 
public  or  private;  who  meet  or  assemble 
for  one  purpose. 

Partners,  —  persons  associated  to  jnit^, 
share,  or  divide,  what  they  may  gain  or 
possess. — *  Bacon.  Camden. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Pari-ir;  It.  -ire ;  L.  Partiri,  from 
pare:  of  uncertain  etrmology.  See  PabtiaIm 
A-  Con-  De-  Dis-  Em-  In-  Out-  Un-  Under- 

PAR-TAKE,  V.     To  take  part ;  to  share ; 
-BR.     to  have  or  take,  give  or  receive,  a 
-INO.    share  or  division;    a  something  in 
common  with  others. 


-LY. 
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-MBRBHIP. 

-URB. 
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Partaker, — one  who  takes  part  with ;  one 
who  aids,  assistSi  or  abets  the  party;  an 
abetter,  an  accomplice. 

PAR-TERRE,  Fr.  9.  Any  eTen  plot  or 
piece  of  ground,  (terre) ;  hence  a  garden, 
or  that  part  of  a  garden,  which  consists  of 
beds,  and  borders  of  herbs,  and  flowers 
without  any  tree  among  them. — Cot, 

PARTIAL,  ad.  Of,  pertaining,  or  be- 
-  L  Y.  longing  to  a  part,  portion,  or  share ; 
-ITY.  taking  a  part  with;  following  or 
-IZE,  V.  pursuing,  inclining  to,  &vouring 
-IST.*  or  serving,  a  part  or  party;  or  one 
or  more  in  preference  to  another  or  others. 

*Bp.  Morton, 

Fr.  Par-tua,  -UaliMer;  It  -xtdU;  8p.  -anal; 
pertaining  to  ]Mir<.    Im-  Un- 

PARTI-CIPATE,  V.  To  Uke  part;  to 
>AT10N.  share ;  to  have  or  take  a  share  or 
-AMT.  division;  a  something  in  common 
-ABLE,     with  others. 

Ft.  Pertidp-er ;  It.  -dr«;  Sp. -or;  'L.Parlici- 
party  {eaptre  partem,)  to  take  part,  m partake,  (qv.) 

PARTI-CIPLE,  #.     Gen That  which 

partakes  or  takes  part  oL 
Fr.  JParticip^;  It.  -to. 

PARTICULAR,  oii. «.  A  particular  ia— 
-CULARITY.  any  thing  parted  or  sepa- 
-cuLARLY.  rated  from;  any  thing  set 
-CULAEISB,  s,  apart  or  alone ;  one  out  of 
•CLE.  many;   sole,  single,  indivi- 

-cuLATE,*  0.  dual ;  especial,  peculiar,  sin- 
-cuLARMENT.t  gular.  Also,  a  statement  of 
each  particular,  or  especial,  or  sii^le  thing. 

Particularize, — to  set  forth  particulars, 

*Camden,     ^H.  More, 

"Ft.  ft  Sp.  Parlie-ular;  It.  'Olire;  L.  Partieu- 
larU,  pertaining  to  a  part, 

PARTISAN,  s.     One  who  takes  the  part, 
follows  the  party ;   aids,  abets,  or  defends 
the  cause  of  another. 
Fr.  Parti-san ;  It.  -gidma. 

PARTISAN,*.    A  staff. 

Fr.  PertuUane ;  It.  Pari-igihna;  Sp.  -uana. 
Fr.  PertmiMT,  from  Perttuum^  pa^tp-  of  Pertun- 
dertt  to  beat  through.  (See  Men,)  Wach.  derive! 
from  Sorto,  an  axe,  Barten,  to  cut 

P  ARTLET,  s.    An  article  of  dress. 

Mtns.  thinks  is  either  a  dim.  of  Part,  or  rather 
Portelett  from  Porter,  to  bear  or  cany.  Sk.  prefeti 
the  former,  and  thinks  the  name  given,  because 
the  thing  is  easily  parted  or  separated  from  the 
body.  By  Stat.  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  IS,  certain  per- 
sons are  forbidden  and  others  allowed  to  wear 
coiies,  partlet*  or  purses,  doublets,  partlete  of 
satten,  so. 

PARTLET,  *.  Tyrw.  says— The  proper 
name  of  a  hen. 

Partelot  is  used  by  O.  Douslas  in  his 
Prolouge  of  the  Twelt  Booke  of  Eneados ; 
and,  as  the  Olossarist  has  remarked,  is  the 
same  word  as  the  above,  app.  in  reference 
to  the  tuft,  or  ruff,  or  ring  of  feathers  about 
the  neck  of  the  hen. 

PARTRIDGE,  s,    A  bird. 

Vt.Per-drix;  It. -nice;  8p.  -din;  L.  Perdite; 
Gr.  Ilep^f,  airo  rov  ««pd-civ,   crepUum  venirU 
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edere:  the  voice  or  cry  of  this  bM«  ^ 

the  sound  cacantium,  et  crepitum  ventiis  emit^ 
tentium. 

PARTURIENT,  ad.  Desiring,  or  be- 
-ITION.  ing  about  to  bear  or  bring  forth ; 
-loos.*    productive. — *Drayton, 

L.  Parturient,  p.p.  of  Partmrire,  to  desire  to 
bring  forth,  (parere.) 

PARV-ANIMITY.*  *.     Little-minded- 
ness,  pusillanimity,  (qv.) — *  Boyle. 
L.  Parvus,  small,  and  animue,  the  mind. 

PARVIS,  s.  Cot  calls  it,  the  porch  of  a 
church  f  fliso,  or  more  properly,  the  utter 
court  of  a  palace  or  great  house. 

Fr.  Parvie;  Low  L.  Paravieue,  fonned  tnmi 
Paradieus.  Atrium  porticibus  circumdatum  ante 
SBdes  SMras.  And  see  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Paradiema  ; 
Men.  in  f.^arvie ;  Tyrw.  Note  on  Chaiieer ;  and 
Warton,  History  of  BogUsh  Poetry,  voL  L  p.  45S. 
Note  W. 

PARVITUDE,  #. -ITY.   Smallne8s,litUe- 
ness. 
Fr.  Parvit-i;  It.  -^  from  L.  Parvus,  small. 

PASCH,  s,  -AL.  "  For  ever  after,  every 
year  this  paschal  feast  was  kept,  (which 
was  as  long  as  the  Jewish  polity  laated,) 
when  the  lamb  was  set  upon  the  table,  the 
master  of  the  house  spoke  to  his  company 
in  these  words :  This  is  the  passover,  which 
we  therefore  eat,  because  God  passed  by 
our  houses  in  Egypt" — Sharp,  Serm. 

Fr.  Pas-que;  It  -qua;  Sp.  -cua;  L.  Paeeka; 
Or.  navxa ;  Heb.  Prsahh,  transire,  to  pass  over. 

PASH,  V,  s.  To  posh  may  be  merely — ^To 
push,  to  push  hard  against,  to  strike,  to 
dash.     And  Pashf  the  s. — 

That  which  pushes ;  and,  from  the  action 
of  the  ram  or  bitll  with  the  head,  tepp,  to 
the  head  itself. 

To  pash,  elidere,  conterere,  to  dash,  to  hmise. 
Perhaps,  says  Sk.  from  Gr.  I1cu-6«v,  or  Maram^- 
ctv,  to  strike.  He  proposes  other  sources,  bat  ia 
not  satisfied  with  any.  Otoae  interprets  path, 
"  the  brains.  A  mad-|MjA,  a  mad-brmins.'*  Ja- 
mieson, — **  the  head ;  a  Uao-pask,  a  bare^head.** 

PASQUIL,  or  -quin,  s.    It  ia  app.  gen. 
-QU-iLLBR.    to — Any  lampoon ;  a  satirical 
-INADE.         epigram. 
Fr.  Pat^in.    Ttlo  name  of  an  Image  In  R*me. 


whereon  libels  and  delhmat<»y  rhvmes  were 
tened  and  fathered.    PasquiUe,  a  libel  dapt  on  a 
post  or  Image.'-Co/.     It.  Pas'fulno,  -quinkta; 
8p.  -^in, 

PASS,  e.  s.     To  step ;  gen.  to  move  or 
-ABLE.  cause  to  move ;  to  go  or  cause 

-ABLT.  to  go. 

-AOE.  Used  emph.  as  equivalent  to — 

-BNOER.  to  surpass,  to  exceed.      And 

-ER.  the  s, — 

-iva.  Step,  gradation,  degree ;  point 

-INOLT.  moved  to,  reached  or  arrived 

-OVER.  at;  position,  state,  or  condi- 

-PORT.  tion. 

-IMQ-BELL.  Way  or  road  by  or  thiowgh 

-AOER.*  which  any  thing  moves. 

- ANT.t  Pass-port, — Fr.  Passe-port ;  IL 

-LE88.t  Passa-pdrto;    Sp.  Ptua-jiorte, 

— transeundi  partus  seu  portas  venia  sea  11- 

centia. — Sk.    Leave  or  liberty  to  pass  out 
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^jnrt  or  tlirmiffh  the  gates.  In  HacUuyt, 
eJled  a  Umer  tfjMa^e*  "  A  traTelling  war- 
rant ia  called  passport,  whereas  tihe  original 
is  passe  per  tout.** — Hoteett, 

Passing'beUf — the  belt  formerly  rung  at 
the  passing  or  departure  of  a  soul ;  now 
rung  speedily  after  death,  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Established  Church. 

Pass-owTf — see  Pascr. 

*BerHers.    ^Barrow,    tC&wley, 

Fr.  Passsr;  It.  -Arv;  8p.  -or.    The  more  liiiio 

r\  etjnn.  nys  8k.  it  L.  Pm§ni».    (Seo  Pace.)    Or 
Diur  be  ftom  the  same  source  m  Path,  (qv.) 
For-  Over-  Re-  Sur-  Trant- 

PASSION,  «.  e.  App.  gen.  to— The  m- 
-lONATE,  e.  odL  temal  or  mental  feelings, 
-lONATBLT.  as  distinguished  from  Uie 
-lONATEMBSs.  external  or  corporeal;  to 
-I0NX.BS&  the  emotion  or  commotion 

-IBLB.  of  the  feelings;    eraph.  to 

-IVE.  excess  of  feeling ;  to  ardent, 

-nrBLY.  ^  fervent  feeling;  ardour,  fer- 
-iVEirEsa.  *  voor,  zeal ;  to  feeling  of 
-lYiTY.  great  desire,  of  great  anger. 

PassumaU,  besides  its  eeneral  usage,  is 
app.  to  one  easily  moved  to,  excessively 
moved  by,  anger.     As — 

Passion  is  opposed  to  oelioii,  passive  is 
opposed  to  active;  and  thus  app.  to  any 
thing  acted  upon ;  inactive,  inert;  suflering, 
enduring. 

Passible,  (L.  of  Lower  Ages,  PassibiUs,)^ 
that  may  be  acted  upon ;  capable  or  able  to 
receive  passions,  feelings,  sensations. 

Passivity  is  not  uncommon  in  our  Divines 

and  Scholaatic  Writers. 

Fr.  PM-efen;  It.  -Hnne;  8p.  -ism;  L.  PasHo, 
tnm  Poumsy  ptui  p.  of  PaU.  Or.  Ila9-«v,  to  feeL 
Coo-  Dit-  Em-  Im-  Mis-  Un-    Also  P«r-petsioD. 

PASTANCE,'  «.  L  e.  PaaUme,  (qv.)  Fr. 
PassS'temps. — *Bemers, 

PASTE,  V.  s.    Any  thiuff  or  things  beaten 

-IL.      together  into  an  adhesive  mass :  e.g. 

-LBB.   meal  or  farinaceous  substance ;  clay 

-BY.     or  earthy  substance. 

-Y.       To  paste, — to  cover  with  paste,  to 

affix  or  stick  together  with  paste, 

Fr.  PmH^ ;  It  -a.  Men.  derives  ftom  Pi9tmm, 
the  past  p.  of  Pintere,  to  beat  together.  But  Jan. 
retorts  to  the  Or.  riavrof ,  eoHMper$tu,  ttom  wava- 
c(v,  emupergtrs,  to  betprlnkJe.  8k.  ftom  PaiHMS, 
fed. 

PASTERN,  s.  The  part  from  the  fetlock 
to  the  heel  of  a  horse  is  so  called ; — it  seems 
also  app.  to  the  lower  part  of  the  human  leg, 
satirically  or  in  burlesque. 

Pasterns  is  used  by  Beau.  &  F.  in  The 
Chances,  ^Act  i.  sc.  9,)  but  what  they  mean 
to  denote  is  not  clear. 

Fr.  Paai-nrom;  It.  -d<«,  which  Men.  derives 
ik«m  Pediea.  8k.~flrom  Pauare^  to  pan  or  go ; 
qd.  la  gontura 0«<M(/o<a,  i.e.  aitlculua  ambolato- 
rius,->the  walking  Joint. 

PASTIME,  or  Pass-timb,  i.  That  which 
passes  time  or  causes  time  to  pass,  sc  sgree- 
ably,  pleasingly ;  an  amusement,  diversion, 
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recreation.     Used  as  a  v.  in  the  tragedy  of 
Solyman  and  Perseda. 
Ft,  JPoMt'tempt ;  It.  Pa§  §athnpo ;  8p.  -oiiempo, 

PASTOR,  tf.     A  feeder;  one  who  purveys 

-OBAL,  ad.  s,  food,  sc.  to  his  flocks  or  herds, 

-OBALLY.  or  attends  them  while  feeding ; 

-OBLY.  (met)  one  who  feeds,  sc.  the 

-OBSHIP.  mind ;  strengthens,  nourishes, 

-UBB,  e.  #•  instructs  it — ^morallyi  religi- 

-UBABLE.  ously. — *Bp»  HoU, 

-UBAOB.  p,,  Pmstsmr;  It  -dr»;  8p.  ft  L. 

-OBLINO.  Pastor,  from  Pasius,  past  p.  of 

PasetrSf  to  feed.    Ante-  De-  Re-  Un- 

PAT,  e.«.  -TBByV.  To  give  a  alight  blow  or 
tap.    The  «. — 

Pati — a  slight  blow ;  any  substance  patted 
or  beaten  into  one  lump,  as  a  pat  of  butter. 

Patter, — ^probably  a  frequentative  of  the 

V.  To  pat,  to  beat,  to  hit  frequently;   to 

make  iht  sound  of  pats  or  raps — often  and 

quickly  repeated. 

8k.— from  Fr.  Bat,  ietua,  a  blow,  (Eng. «.  To 
bsal,)  or  baits,  the  foot 

PAT,  ad^ao.    ^  A  orflpos-^fitly,  seasonably, 

-LY.      oonvenienUy,  commodiously,  unto 

-NE88.   the  purpose,  or  just  pa/." — CoL 

Sk.— from  D.  Pas,  commodltas;— to  pas  komen, 
to  come  in  season,  eonvenlently.  Wach. — Ger. 
Pass,  D.  PaSt  firom  Fr.  Propos,  purpose. 

PATACHE,*  «.    A  small  ship,  sen.  used 
for  any  tender  that  waits  upon  fleets  and 
men  of  war. — Z>s^p«iio.    *HackluyL 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Pataeke. 

PATACOON,  t.     A  coin ;  as  Sk.  sug- 
gests— so  called  because  it  bore  the  impress 
of  a  pataeke, 
8p.  Patao^,  HMi ;  It  -€a,  -co. 

PATCH,  V.  s.  To  patch  is,— to  eke  out; 
-EDLY.  to  put  together,  (sc  one  piece,  to 
-BB.  mend,  or  match  with,  another ;)  to 
-EBY.  make  up  a  whole  of  different 
-IMOLY.  pieces ;  to  make  up,  mend,  repair 
hastily  or  clumsily;  to  put  on  or  fix  on 
pieces.    Also, — 

To  lay  on  or  cover  with^t  piece  or  pieces, 
sc.  so  as  to  hide  the  breach  or  rent ;  and, 
cons,  to  make  it  appear  whole  or  entire ; 
and  hence,  to  wear  or  assume,  to  deceive  or 
impose  upon  by  false  appearances.    And — 

A  Patch, — (a  person,)  one  who  wears  or 

assumes  fslse  or  deceitful  appearances ;  a 

rogue,  a  knave;  and  henoe,  contemptuously, 

any  low  or  despised  character. 

See  Pack.  Tooke  observes— that  "they  who 
pat  patches  on  a  little  breach,  to  hide  it,  are  carefUl 
that  the  colour  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  resemble 
that  apon  which  they  put  it  r  and  he  derives  ftom 
A.S.  P«e-«tt,  jMBeo-«afi,  to  deceive  by  ftdse  appear- 
ances, imitation,  resemblance,  semblance,  or  re- 
presentation i  to  counterfeit,  to  delude,  to  Ulude, 
to  dissemble,  to  impose  upon ;  but  upon  his  own 
principles,  the  word  would  not  wisan  so  much. 

PATE, «.  -ED.  First  app.  to  a  lumpish, 
dull  head ;  then  gen. — 

The  head ;  now  again  not  used  except 
contemptuously. 
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Pated  has  iisuaDy  some  pref.  word,  as  in 
Shak. — periung-pated, 

8k.  thinks— either  from  Fr.  Tnie,  by  the  change 
of  t  into  p  ;  or  rather  from  L.  Palinat  a  pan,  the 
Bkull-jMta.  Peiliaps  from  Fr.  Paste,  pdU;  parte, 
dough. 

PATEN,  «.    A  plate  j~a  little  plate,  that 

covered  the  chalice,  and  served  to  lay  the 

host  on  at  mass. 

Fr.  Pal^ne;  It.  b  8p.  -«im;  L^PatiMO,  a  plate 
or  dish. 

PATENT,  ad,  a.  Open,  e.g.  letters  patent. 
-ENTEB.  *' These  grants  are  contained 
-EF ACTION,  in  charters,  or  letters  patent, 
that  is,  open  letters,  liters  patentet :  so 
called,  because  they  are  not  sealed  up,  but 
exposed  to  open  view,  with  the  great  seal 

Sendant  at  the  bottom;   and  are  usually 
irected  or  addressed  by  the  king  to  aU 

his  subjects  at  large." — Blackstone. 

Fr.  Pat-ent;  It  4^  Sp.  -enUf  L.  Patent,  p,p.  of 
paten,  to  open. 

PATERNAL,  ad.  -nity.  Fatherly ;  of, 
pertaining,  or  belonging  to — a  father. 

Fr.  Patem-el,  -Hit  It  -o.  -iti;  Sp.  -at,  -idads 
L.  Patemue,  tmm  pater.  Or.  Xlarti^  a^  father,  (qv.) 

PATH,  s,  V.  -LESS.  A  road  or  way,  trodden, 

or  made  by  treading ;  app.  gen.  to  any  road, 

or  way,  track,  or  course,  or  jmMtage.     See 

Bed. 

To  path,  —  to  pass  on,  to  proceed,  to 

make  way. 

A.  S.  Path,  paad ;  Ger.  Pfad;  D.  Pad,  ftam  A.  8. 
PeUMian,  Ger.  Pedden,  to  tread  or  tzample.    Uu- 

PATHOGNOMIC,*  Ai.  Signifying  the 
passion  or  suffering. — *Cogan, 

6r.  na9ofvt»iiovtKO¥  irnixetov,  {traBov,  paeeio,  and 
fvi0fxm¥,  ttma  yivmvKetv,  noteera,  cognoeoert.) 

PATHO-LOGY,  *.  "Pathology  is  the 
history  of  the  sufferings  incident  to  the 
human  frame."  -^  Cogan. 

Qt.  Ilo^or,  pauio,  morbtu,  and  Keyttv,  dieere. 

PATHOS,  #.  Pathetic  is,  by  usage,— that 
-TR-ic.  can  or  may  cause  or  excite  feeling 
-ETZC.  or  pauion  ;  rousing  or  moving  the 
-ETic-AL.  feelings  or  passions  ;  feeling  pas- 
-ALLY.  sionate :  now  most  com.  restricted 
-ALNESS.*  to  the  feeling  of  pity,  compassion,- 
sympathy  in  distress. — *SlaekwelL 

<Sr.na$of;  ira0-«v,  to  feel;  Fr.  Pa-thMqne; 
It.  8tep.-tetieoi  L.  Pathelicue;  Gi.  naBmtKo^t 
that  can  or  may  feeL    A-  Ami-  £a-  Sun-  Un- 

PATIENT,  odLt.  v.*  Bearing  or  suffering, 
-BNTLY.  sc.  quietly,  calmly,  resignedly, 
-ENCE.  peacefully ;  enduring,  persisting, 
persevering. 

To  patient, — ^to  bear  or  suffer  quietly, 
calmly,  resignedly ;  to  quiet,  to  caJm,  to 
tranquillize. 

"The  philosopherc  sayth,  that  patience 
is  the  vertue  that  suffereth  debonairly  iJl 
the  outrage  of  adversitee,  and  every  wicked 
word." — Chaucer, 

''In  medical  language,  a  person  op- 
pressed with  disease  is  called  a  patient,  or 
an  involuntary  sufferer ;  and  the  calmness 
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with  which  he  submits  is  termed  patience, 
that  is,  the  mind  yields  with  tranquillity  to 
the  pains  and  indispositions  of  the  bodj.'*— 
Cogan,     *Sir  T,  More,     Shak, 

Fr.  Pa-ttent;  It  -niinte;  8p.  'Ciente;  L.  Pmiienet 
from  pati.  Or.  na$9tv,  to  feel,  to  bear  or  aullbr 
feeling.    Com-  In-  Un- 

PATRI-ARCH, «.    A  first  father;    one 

-AL.       having  the  authority  of  a  father ; 

-ATE.     the  station  or  rank  of  a  father. 

-SHIP.    Patriardiskip  and  Patriarchy  occur 

-T.         in  writers  on  ecclesiastical  i^airs, 

-ISM.*    *Brome. 

FT.  Patriar-ehe;  It  ft  Sp.  -co ;  L.  Patriareho  ; 
Or.  TlaTptapxnv,  primus  pater,  the  first  father  of 
any  nation  or  flonily,  (varnp,  a  fother,  and  apxvt 
beginning.) 

PATRICIAN,  ad,  *.    Descendents  of  the 

fathers  or  first  senators  of  Rome;  and  then 

gen, — noble  ;  opposed  to  Plebeian,  or  those 

bom  of  the  common  people  {plebs), 

Yr.  Patri-tien :  It -xio;  8p.-<io;  L.Palr>eJ8», 
from  pt^er,  a  fiither. 

PATRI-MON Y,  «.  That  which  is  meaaty 
-lAL.  or  intended,  or  prescribed,  to 
-I ALLY,  descend  from  father  to  son ;  that 
which  descends  or  is  derived  from  a  father; 
a  paternal  inheritance. 

Fr.  Patri-moine;  It  ft  8p.  -menio;  L.  Palri- 
auntum.    8ee  MATniMOHT. 

PATRIOT,  #.  aA     App.   to  — One  wlio 

-ic.  loves  his  country ;  devotes  him- 

-ICALLT.  self  to  the  service  or  benefit  of 

-ISM.        his  country. 

Patrizate,  v, — To  imitate  a  &ther. — 

Fuller. 

Fr.  Patri-ot;  It  -ottof  Sp.  -eta,  from  patria, 
•c.  terra;  our  paternal  land  or  country.  Com- 
AlsoDe-  Ex-patriate.    Re-patriation. 

PATROCINATION,  *.    Fr.— "  Pair^- 
einer,  to  patroeinate,  maintain,  defend,  pro- 
tect, support,  uphold.*' — Cot, 
L.  Patroeinare,  to  patronize,  (qv.) 

PATROL,  V.  s.    To  walk  round  about,  or 

backwards  and  forwards ;  to  go  the  itmnds, 

sc.  as  watch  or  guard. 

Fr.  PatrouiUe,  **  a  ttiU  night-wateh  In  war."— 
Cot.    Sp.  PatnMaf  It  -tisUa. 

PATRON,  s.  Gen.— A  protector  or  de- 
-AL.  fender;    one  who  guards,  sup- 

-E88.  ports,    or    maintains,    sc    tne 

-LESS.  cause,  the  interests,  advance- 
-iZE,  t;.  ment,  or  advantages  of  another. 
-izEE.  "  He  who  has  the  right  of  ad- 
-AOE,  s,  v.*  vowson  is  called  patron  of  the 
church.'' — Blackstone,  *Shak, 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Pa-tron ;  It  -drone,  -tnmo ;  I*.  Pan 
ironut ;  qtda  patrie  stt  leeo,  becauae  he  It  bi  the 
place  or  stead  oSJather,    £m-  In-  Trans-  Un* 

PATRONYMIC,  s,  A  nmm  or  neam 
derived  from  the  name  of  liht  father,  grand- 
father, or  other  ancestor ;  and  given  to  the 
son,  daughter,  or  other  desoendent 

Fr.  Patron-ymique ;  Sp.  -iMieo;  L.  Patrovfott- 
CHM  nomen. 

PATTEN,    s.     A    foot-clog;    foot-stsU 
of  a  pillar. 
Fr.  PaHn,  pate,  the  foot. — Men. 


PAU 

PATTER,  «.  -ino.  *«  In  some  pUoes  of 
England  they  yet  say,  in  a  deriioiy  way, — 
to  patter  out  prayen,  L  e.  to  mutter*  or  mum* 
ble  them,  qd.  to  say  many  Pater'nottert,  as 
in  times  of  Popery  the  ignorant  women  did 
in  Latin,  without  understanding  them." — 
Glou,  to  O,  DougUu, 

"  I  haue  well  leuer  sooth  to  say,  Before 
the  people  patttr  and  pray." — Chaucer, 

"  They  sing,  and  say,  and  patter  all  day 
with  lips  onely.  ....  How  blinde  are 
they  which  thinke  prayer  to  be  the  patter- 
ing of  many  wordes." — TyndalL 

Jun.  thinks  that  the  v.  To  patter,  was  derived 
from  the  very  finquent  xepetitioa  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Pater  uotter. 

PATTEItK,  *,  p.  An  archetype,  prece- 
dent, sample,  or  example. 

**  For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pat- 
tern.**—Swift, 

Ft.  Pair-oa;  D.  -oou  ;  ajMifon,  (qv.)aad  coos, 
one  whom  we  foilow,  imitate,  try  to  lesemUe,  Un- 

PAVADE,  #.  Some  sort  of  a  weapon  of 
ofienee,  says  Tyrw.,  who  had  not  met  wiUi 
the  word  elsewhere  than  in  Chaucer. 

PAUCITY,  t.  Small  in  number;  small- 
ness,  fewness. 

Fr.  PaueiU;  L.  PamcUoi,  paucuti  Gr.  navpot, 
imaU,  litUe. 

PAVE,  V,  To  beat  or  lay  down  firmly,  sc 

-MBNT.  stone,  brick,  or  other  substance, 

-mo.,  for  way,  roaid,  flooring. 

-EK,  or  *Jtp.  HaU, 

-lOUR.  Fr.  Ptt9-er,    -ement:   It.   -iminto; 

-IIENTBD.*  k/V*^'*^i!!*''  ^/'••*?««<«"; 
Gr.  ncuciy,  f$rir«—vM  pavunemtum 

bonom  sieL    Un- 

PAYESE,*  f.  V.  As  the  Fr.— «  To  shield, 
cover,  defend,  or  arm,  as  with  a  target  or 
target  fence." — *Bemert,  Sir  T.  More. 
Qrnficm, 

Fr.  Pa»-oi*t  -oiter;  It.  •4c«;  to.  -««;  which 
Ken.  traces  Arom  the  L.  ParmOf  a  snield. 

PAVILION,  ».  V.     A  tent,  a  canopy. 

Fr.  Pa-viUom;  It.  -dtglUne;  8p.  -bHUm;  L. 
PapilUo:  so  esUed— A  simlHtudine  parvi  ani- 
malls  volantis ;  from  its  resemblance  to  the  small 
aalBul  (the  Iratterfly)  when  flying. 

PAVIK,  «.     A  dance  so  called,  (Sk.)  be- 
cause introduced  from  Pavia  or  Padua. 
Fr.  Pavan-t;  It.  ft  Sp.  -a. 

PAUNCH,  V.  #.    Palmed,  v.— To  open  the 
beUy,  and  take  out  the  intestines  or  bowels. 
.Ger.  Ams;  Ptmttekt  Fr.  Pan'et"!  It.  -cto;  8p. 
-na;  D.  Ptmt;  L.  Pautien,  the  belly. 

P ATONE,  i.    The  peacock. 

Fr.  Pa-ca;  It  -vine;  Sp.  -eoa;  JL  Pavo,  (qv.) 

PAUPER,  t.  -ISM.  A  poor  person ;  in 
need  of  alms. 

L.  Pamptr,  poor.  De<pauperala.  Em*  Im- 
poverish. 

PAUSE,  V,  «.  To  stand  as  if  fixed,  to  stop 
-ATiON.  or  make  a  stop ;  to  bide,  to  stay,  to 
•Bn«  cease,  to  desist,  to  hesitate,  to 
-iMo.  delay,  to  tarry ;  to  stay  judgment, 
-INGLY.  to  deliberate. 
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Fr.  Pau»H,  -er;  Bp.  -a,  -or;  It,  ie  h.  Pauta, 
pautare;  Gr.  nair-«ir,  to  stop.  Tooke  thinks 
pamu  to  be  from  potituwHf  the  past  p.  of  poncrs,  to 
place,  to  fix.    Inter- 

PAW,  t.  V.  -IHQ, »,  The  foot;  gen.  app.  to 
the  foot  of  a  beast     To  paw, — 

To  move,  to  beat  or  strike  with,  the  paw 
or  foot 

Fr.  Pattt,  pate;  Sp.  Poia;  It  PUde,  pU;  L. 
Pee,  a  foot. 

PAWKY.    See  Pack. 

PAWN,  V.  8.  -BROKER.  To  give  or  deli- 
ver, to  place  in  the  hands  of;  to  deposit 
any  thing,  as  gage,  warranty,  or  security  ; 
to  plight  or  pledge,  to  stake. 

Fr.  Pan;  It.  Pigno  ;  Bp.  Empenar;  L.  Pignue; 
which  (Voss  )  may  be  from  pagere  or  pangere,  quia 
paetionit  lege  datur.  Or  from  pumo,  {pugnue, 
the  hand  or  fist)  because  things  wluch  are  given 
in  patera,  are  delivered  over  by  hand.    Un- 

PAX,  t.  The  pa*  that  covers  the  chalice 
at  mass,  and  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
people  to  kiss;— «o  called,  because  then 
the  priest  says, — Pax  Domini  sit  semper 
vobiscnm ;  "  The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  al- 
ways with  you." — Delpino. 
L.  Pom;  Bp.  Pau. 

PAY,  9.  t.    To  pat^  or  restore  to  peace  ; 
-ABLE.      to  satisfy,  to  content,  to  please. 
-ER.  To  satisfy  or  content,  by  giving 

-MEMT.  an  equivalent  (in  money  or  other- 
-DAT.  wise),  for  something  received  or 
-MASTER,  bargained  for;  for  something 
due  or  owing ;  to  acquit,  to  discharge,  to 
requite,  recompense,  or  reward. 

To  pay,  for  To  beait  says  Sk.  is  by  met 
— ^verbera  debita  solvere,  topay  Ae  stripes, 

give  the  beating,  due  or  deserved ;  to  lay  on 
eavily.     And  hence, — 
In  naval  language.  To  pay  is — to  lay  on, 
spread,  or  rub  in,  the  materials  used  in 

caulking  a  ship. 

Fr.  Pa^er;  It  -gdre;  Sp.  -^r.  from  L.  J»ec«r#, 
paeatmm  reddere,  satisfiscere,  oonteatom  reddere. 
Afi-  Mis-  Over-  Re-  Un- 

PAYSE,  or  Peisb,  v.  -er.  L  e.  Powe,  (qv.) 

PEA,  t.  (Anciently  written  Pease.)  A 
plant ;  the  fruit  of  the  plant 


"  A.  S.  JHmm,  MM0,  peaeen.'*^Som.    Ft.  PvU  ; 
It  Pieo,  pteHto  ;  L.  Piewet,  Spenser  writes  Pousee. 

PEACE,  *.  To  peate  (which  we  now 
-ABLE.  write  To  appease)  is — ^to  setUe, 

-ABLENE8S.  to  put  to  rcst,  to  cslm,  to  still, 
-ABLT.  to  quiet,    to   tranquillize;    to 

-FUL.  content,  to  satisfy. 

-FULLY.  Peace  is  opposed  to — ^war  ;^  to 
-FULNESS,  tumult  or  quarrelling ;  to  noise. 
-LESS.  *Chaucer.    Bemers.    SackviUe. 

Pease,*  v.     ^E.  Hall. 
-lNO.t  Fr.  Pate;  It  Piee;  Bp.  Pan;  L. 

Pax  (Pace,)  from  pae-ere,  (wbenee  paeieeQ  after- 
wards written  pag-ere,  to  fix,  to  settle.  (See  Pact, 
and  Pat.)    Ad- Im-pacable.  Un- 

PEACH,  *.  A4ree ;  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
"  As  touching  peaches  in  general),  the  very 
name  in  Latine,  whereby  they  are  called 
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Persiea,  doth  evidently  sfaow  that  they  were 
brought  out  of  Pertis  tx%V*-^HoUaHd, 
Plime. 

Ft.  Petehe;  It.  Pirtico,  piteo ;  8p.  Ptr»igti{  L. 
Pn$iea. 

PEACH,*  ».  i.e.  To  impeach,  (qv.)— •Few. 

PEA-COCK, «.    A  bird. 

The  Fr.  pMUt  Eng.  P«a,  with  the  addition  of 
our  general  name  for  a  male  bird.  A.  S.  Pawn; 
Ger.  Pfau;  D. Paw;  Sw.  Pao-fogel.  See  Pavohb. 

PEAGE,  or  Pedaoe,  «.  (Sometimes,  as  in 
Burke,  written  Paage,)  Sk.  writes  Pedage, 
and  explains  it, — a  toll  or  tax  paid  by  pas- 
sengers, and  for  which  they  were  entitled 
to  safe- conduct  and  protection. 

Fr.Piag*;  It.  Ped^ggio;  8p.  Peagt ;  Low  L. 
Paagium^  and  pedagium:  which  Voss.  ronaiden 
to  be  two  distinct  words;  deriving  the  former,  (per 
syncopen)  flrom  pauagium,  and  the  latter  from 
pes,  pedi$t  the  foot :  an  opinion  which  Men.  thinks 
the  it.  Pedhggio  soffldently  refutes.  Mins.  has— 
Peagtr^  Fr.  Pkagtr ;  It.  PedaggUr* ;  8p.  Peagero. 

PEAK,  V.  «.  -ISB.  Peak, «. — the  top  or 
point  of  a  hill;  and  so  called  from  the 
smallness  or  sharpness,  the  oc-uteness,  of 
the  point 

To  peak, — to  be  small  or  sharp,  or  ac- 
ute;  to  be  or  become  sharp  or  thin,  lean, 
meagre,  and  cons,  sickly ;  to  be  or  become 
little,  mean,  spiritless.  The  Pique  or  Pica, 
(explained  by  Gray  on  Hudibras  to  be) 
"  a  depraved  and  longing  appetite  of  wo- 
men with  child,  or  girls  in  the  green  sick- 
ness," is  probably  the  disease  of  those 
persons  peaked  by  sickness. 

Peek  (in  Qascoigne)  seems  equivalent  to 
Peep,  (qv.)  or  to  look  with  the  eye  pointed 
or  contracted :  '*  That  other  pries  and 
peeket  in  euery  place." 

See  Pick,  Piook,  and  Bxak.  The  A.  S.  Pge- 
an,  to  pick  or  peek,  {Pe-  or  Bt-aC'  or  <c-0N,  see 
Ac-UTK,)  seems  to  be  the  root  of  all. 

PEAL,  V.  s.  App.  to — a  beUowing  sound ; 
a  loud,  clamorous,  continued  noise  or 
sound ;  whether  of  warlike  engines,  instra- 
ments  of  music,  thunder,  &e. 

To  peal, — to  make  a  loud,  continued 
sound ;  to  clamour,  to  din. 

Mine.— from  Fr.  Appetter,  to  call;  because 
people  sre  called  together  by  the  noise  of  Mis : 
others,  from  L.  Pellere,  to  beat  or  strike.  It  is 
probably,  by  the  mere  change  of  b  into  ji,  from 
A.  8.  Bell-an,  to  bellow. 

£f^ ,    lUTf  w V '    PEAR,  s.  Perry.    A  tree,  a  fruit 

Perry  ^ — a  beverage  from  the  juice  of  peart. 
Fr.  Poire ;  It.  Per-d ;  8p.  -a ;  L.  Pgrum ;  and  in 
A.  8.  Perie. 

PEARCH,  #.    A  fish. 

Fr.  Perehe ;  It.  Persega ;  Sp.  ft  L.  Perea ;  Gr. 
'  nepKtii  from  vcpKot,  marked  with  black  spots. 

PEARL,  s.  V.  A  small,  spherical,  indu- 
-BO.  rated  substance,  produced  in  a  kind 
-Y.  of  oyster.  App.  met  to— any  thing 
resembling  a  pearl  in  shape  and  brightness 
— as  a  drop  of  water,  a  tear,  a  dew-£rop. 

Fr.Perle;  It  Sp.  &  8w.  Perta;  Ger.  Pert;  D. 
Peerle.  Men. — troaipemuta,  a  dim.  of  pema,  ' 
shellfish,  in  which,  Pliny  says,  pearie  had  been 
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found.  Sk.  after  Salmasins,  —  from  epkeerula, 
WacU.— rfrom  beerUt  dim.  of  her,  a  beiry.  B*- 
Km- 

PEASANT,  ad,  s.     The  odL—Inhabitiiig 

-RY.     the  country;  rural,  or  rustic:  and 

-LY.*    thes. — one  who  works  in  rural  or 

farming  employment  or  business. — *MUtmu 

Fr.  Paisani;  It.  Paesitno,  from  L.  PetgstmmB, 
**  By  sn  easy  extension  of  the  word,  pagan  and 
rural  became  almost  synonymous,  and  the  meaner 
rustics  acquired  that  name,  which  has  been  eor- 
rupted  into  peasants  in  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe."— ^<A6(m. 

PEAT.    Sec  Pet. 

PEBBLE,  f.     Oen.— a  small  stone. 

'^^'  A.  8.  Pabol.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
-Y.  England  large  roimd  stones  are  called 
boulders,  from  boll  or  bowl :  and  the  bol  in  pmbol 
may  have  the  same  origin :  but  what  oi  whence 
pa  t    Perhaps  the  redupUcation,  Ba. 

PECCABLE,    ad.       Pmcon/,  —  Acting 

-ABILITY,   wrong,  or  ill,  or  evU;  sinning, 

-ADILLO.     criminal;     offending     against; 

-ANT,  ad.  offensive,  corrupt,  wrong,  iire- 

-ANCY.       gular. 

Fr.  Peee-ani,  -adille;  It.  -bre,  -date;  Sp.  Pee-^r, 
•anfe,  -adillo ;  L.  Peec^re,  -ans.  Among  the  t»> 
riety  of  etyms.  oflbred,  Voss.  prefers — 4  peen,  at 
peeeare  propria  sit  aXe7«M  agere  instar  peemdis,  to 
act  irrationally  like  brutes.    Im- 

PECK,  t.  A  poke,  (qv.) — a  general  woid 
for  all  measures,  (Ray ;)  and  perhaps  by 
usage  restricted  to  one-fourth  of  a  buaheL 
See  Poke.     A.  S.  Poceo,  a  sack  or  bag. 

PECK,  V.  s.  To  act  or  do  with  any  thing 
-ER.  pointed ;  to  strike,  to  take  up,  with 
-INO.  any  thing  pointed  ;  as  with  the  beak 
-ISH.  of  a  bird :  to  strike  at,  as  birds  pack 
or  strike  each  other,  with  their  beak,  (qT.) 
Peckish, — disposed,  inclined,  to  peck  or 
pick,  sc  to  eat  See  To  Pick. 
A.  8.  Pye-an,  to  pick  or  peck. 

PECTINAL,  ad.    Formed  like  a  comb. 
-ATED.       It^PeeteUt  from  pectertt  to  comb;  Gr. 


-ATION. 


II«ilC>C«V. 


PECTORAL,  ad.».     Of,  pertainhig,   or 
.  belonging  to  the  breast,  {peetue.) 

The  s.  is  app.  to  a  medicine  for  the 
breast  ;  a  breastplate,  or  cover  for  the 
breast 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Pectoral ;  It  Pettorile  ;  L.  PeetaraliM, 
fkom  pectus,  h  firwdkOe  dictum,  from  pae-ere,  to 
fix,  to  confirm.    See  Pact.    Ex-pectorate. 

PECULATE,  V.  t.  Cot  says—"  To  rob 
-ION.  the  public  treasure,  or  convert  it, 
-OR.  by  indirect  means,  unto  private 
use."  It  is  not  entirely  restricted  to  cq»- 
bezzlement  or  robbery  of  the  pmbUe  money- 
Fr.  P4eul^t  ;  Sp.  -ado  ;  L.  PeeuMue,  ftom 
peeulari,  (and  this  flrom  peeue,  a  flock,)  to  take 
the  pubUe  money  (peeuniaj.   De- 

PECULIAR,  ad.t.  Pecvisar,  the  a  — 
-ITY.  Private  property ;  private  or  p«r- 
-LY.  ticular  right,  authority,  or  jr*- 
-NBas.    diction. 
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Peetdiar,  ad. — acauired  by,  or  appro- 
priated to,  a  particular  person ;  to  a  par- 
ticular or  especial  use ;  appropriate ; 
particular,  especial. 

L.  PeculiuM  was  orig.  app.  to — the  stock  or 
money  which  a  soo,  with  the  consent  of  his 
flither,  or  a  slave  with  that  of  his  master,  ac- 
quired of  his  own;  and  then,  gen.,  to  private 
property.  It  is  sometimes  so  used  by  £ng. 
writers.  The  ad.  PeculiarU^  of  or  pertaining  to 
such  pfculiuw^t  or  peculiar  property. 

Pr.  PeeuU-er ;  It.  'dre  ;  Sp.  -or  ;  L  PeeuUariit 
from  peeulium,  quomodo  proprii  dicitur,  quod  ex 

Seculioetti  nnd  peeutium  trom  pecHS.    Ft.Piculi 
I  csUed  by  Cot.-— a  stock  or  substance  gotten  by 
private  industry  or  toiL 

PECUNIAL,  ad,  -art.  Of,  pertaining 
or  belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  money, 
or  8tani[^  or  minted  coin.  "  And  what 
was  the  marke  imprinted  thereupon  ?  even 
a  $heepe,  which  in  Latine  they  call  Pecut, 
and  from  thence  proeeedeth  tiie  word  pe^ 
cania,  that  signineth  money." — HoUand, 
Plinie. 

Ft. Pieuni-mire ;  It.-d/«,  -Mo;  L.  PeeuniariuSi 
from  peeunia ;  so  named — 4  peeu ;  because,  as 
some  think,  stamped— ovium  boumque  efflgle  ; 
other  opinions  are  given  by  Voss,  in  voe.  (qv.) 

P£I>AGOGXJE,  s.  V.     One   who    leads 

-o-Y.    boys,  (sc  to  school ;)  who  guides, 

-ic.       directs,    instructs,    teaches    them. 

-ICAL.  Now  gen.  app.  contemptuously — to 

-  ISM.     any  one  fit  for  no  higher  employment 

than  to  teach  boys ;  or  who  treats  men  as  if 

they  were  boys. 

Fr.  Ptdagog-ue;  It.  U  Sp.  -o  ;  L.  Pedagopii ;  Or. 
WaHatmrtot  \  from  voir,  a  boy,  and  a.t%w^  to  lead 
or  guide. 

PEDANT,  s.  B.  Jonson  applies  It  to  a 
-IC.  teacher  of  languages.     *'  A  man 

-ICLY.  that  has  been  brought  up  among 
-ICAL.  books,  and  is  able  to  talk  of  no- 
-icALLT.  thing  else,  is  a  very  indifferent 
•RT.  companion,  and  what  we  call  a 

pedant.** — Spectator,  No.  106.  **  Pedantry 
consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable  to 
the  time,  place,  and  company." — Coleridge, 
Fr.Pid-anli  It.  fr  Sp.  -ante;  one  who  acts  or 
assumes  the  pedagogtu,  (qv.) 

PEDDLE,  or  Pjsdle,  v.  Oen.  app.  to — 
-DUBR,f.«.  One  who  travels  on  foot  with 
-BRY.  such  articles  for  sale  as  he  can 

-ERE88.*       carry.     To  peddle, — 

To  deal  in  small  or  petty  things ;  to  be 
employed,  engaged,  or  busy  in  trifles. 

*Offarlniry. 

Written  in  6c.— PtMar,  or  Pedder^  snd  used 
by  O.  Douglss.  (Prol.  of  the  Eight  Booke.)  The 
Glossarist  ii  inclined  to  the  etym.  of  Mins. — from 
Fr.  Pied^  the  foot  Cot  eslls  porlc-paairr,  a 
basket  -  carrier,  a  pedler  ;  and  Moor  (Suffolk 
Words)  says,  that  ped  is  a  hutkH^  a  panier;  and 
thinks  fdlvr  may  be  one  who  travels  afoot  with 
•ueh  a  batket.  Pedler  (pedder)  may  be  from  A.S. 
PfUtthian,  (ped-ikian ;)  conculcare,  pedUnu  ob- 
terere.  to  tread  or  trample;  to  be  ever  on  the 
foot.  Ray  writes  Pfdder,  (in  v.  Hipper.)  Ano- 
ther etym.  Is  Fr.  PetU,  qd.  a  dealer  in  small  or 
pwtfg  wares. 

PEDESTAL,  i.     The  foot-s^o^,  sc.  of  a 

pillar  or  column. 

Pr.  PUdest-ul;  It  -UUn  8p.  Pedettal.  (See 
St  ALL.)    D.  Voet-elol. 
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PEDESTRIAN,  ad.  t.  -lous,  ad.  Going 
upon,  using,  the  feet 

PedeetrioHf  ad.  and  e,  are  words  in  com- 
mon use. 
L.  Pedtstrist  tnm  pee^  pedle^  the  foot 

PEDICLE, «.    A  foot-stalk  of  leaf,  flower, 
or  fruit ;  the  part  of  the  stalk  which  im- 
mediately sustains  the  leaf,  or  flower,  or 
fruit. 
Ft.  Pidieule  ;  L.  Pedieulmt,  dim.  of  pef,  the  foot 

PEDJGREE,  9,  The  degree  or  rank  of 
fore&thers ;  or  the  genealogy  or  lineage 
of  forefathers. 

From  Fr.  Grit^  or  Degrie  de»  pires,  i.  e.  gradue 
petrum,  or  4  pedendo  gradms. 

PEDO  or  Pjsdo-baptish,  s.  The  baptiem 
of  children,  or  infant-6ap/tfm. 

Gr.  Ilai^if  fiawrtafjiSL, 

PEEL,  s.  Written  Pele  in  Chaucer.  Urry 
calls  it  a  house,  a  cell.  Tywr.  doubts.  Du 
Cange  interprets  Low  L.  Pela,  castellum, 
arx;  in  Eng.  a  Pile  or  pUle. 

PEEL,v. «.  Peel  is  sometimes  written 
PiU:  "  Jacob  pyUed  whyte  strakes."— 
Bihk,  1561,  "  The  piU  or  rind  of  a  pom- 
granat" — Holland.  And  on  the  other  hand. 
To  pill  is  also  sometimes  written  To  peeL 
See  To  Peel,  infia. 

To  take  off,  to  pull,  tear,  or  strip  off,  the 
skin,  rind,  or  bark. 

Ft.  Pel-er:  It-dr«;  Sp.  -or ;  to  take  off  the 
peel  (L.  Pellis)  or  skin. 

PEEL,  s.    The  tool  with  which  bakers  use 
to  put  things  in  or  take  them  out  of,  the 
oven. 
Fr.  Paelle  ;  L.  Sp.  fr  It  Polo  ;  a  spade  or  shovel. 

PEEL,  9.  -ER.  See  To  Pile.  "  But  go- 
vern'd  ill  the  nations  under  yoke,  peeling 
their  provinces." — Milton.  "  To  peel  the 
chiefs,  the  people  to  devour.  These,  traitor, 
are  thy  talents." — Dryden. 

PEEP,  V.  "  Fr.  Pepier,  to  peep,  cheep,  or 
pule,  as  a  young  bird  in  the  nest  Pepieur, 
ti  peeper,  cheeper,  puler." — Cot. 

Gr.  niwmCeiv  ;  L.  Pipire,  formed  from  the 
sound. 

PEEP,  V.  ».  -ER,  e.  To  look,  to  look  out ; 
distinguished  from  a  broad  or  open  view, 
or  survey,  a  gaxe  or  stare ;  to  look  into  or 
tlirough  a  narrow  or  conflned  space ;  dis- 
tinguiahed  from  a  continued  inspection  or 
examination. 

Perhaps  the  preoedlng  v.  transfeired  ft«m  the 
sound  which  chickens  make  upon  the  first  break- 
ing of  the  shell,  to  the  look  accompanying  it 
Uiider- 

PEER,  v.  To  peep,  to  look,  to  inspect; 
to  pore,  (qv.) 

Pr.  Paroir,  **  to  appear  or  be  seen ;  to  peep  out 
as  the  day  in  the  morning,  or  the  sun  over  a  moun- 
tain ;  to  show,  present,  or  manifest  himself." — Cot. 
Over- 

PEER»  9.  An  equal ;  one  of  equal,  same, 
-AOE.  like,  or  similar,  rank  or  station, 
-E88.  sge,  or  qualificationa.  App.  to — 
-LESS.  Persons  raised  or  exalted,  to  the 
•LE88LY.   same  or  equal  rank  or  power; 
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one  of  the  three  estates  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish Government  consists — ^the  House  of 
Lords  or  Ften,  A  Pter  or  Lord  of  Psrlia- 
ment 

Ft.  Pair:  It.  PMt  Sp.  ft  L.  Peur,  equal,  an 
equal.    Com- 

PEEVISH,  ad.    »  A  peevhh  fellow  is  one 

-LY.      who  has  some  reason  in  himself  for 

-NE88.  heing  out  Of  humour,  or  has  a  natu< 

ral  incapacity  for  delight,   and  therefore 

disturbs  all  who  are  happier  than  himself 

with  pishes  and  pshaws,  or  other  well-bred 

interjections,  at  every  thing  that  is  said  or 

done  in  his  presence." — Spectator, 

O.  Douglas  applies  the  word  at  an  epithet  to 
Dranoes — **  Sic  ane  peuUeke  and  eatiue  Saule," 
for  which  there  appears  no  equivalent  In  Virgfl ; 
and  again  to  Aruns, — "  Thii  pwe9$  man  of  were,** 
which  he  maj  intend  to  be  a  translation  of  /m- 
probtu.  The  Glossarist  tayt,  that  among  the 
^  vulgar  in  Scotland,  pttvith  is  used  ibr  nigoardlgt 
'  eovetoiu;  and  Ray,  In  his  North  Country  Words, 
interprets  It— wi/ly,  nbtle.  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
peevish^  in  ancient  language  signifies — /oo/isA, 
titlpt  weak.  In  Jun.  it  is  suggested  that  Perrtn, 
by  the  omission  of  the  canine  letter  r  in  each  syl- 
lable, may  have  become  Pew«,  and  subsequently 
Peeviah,  The  early  usages  of  the  word  do  not 
confirm  this  etym. 

PEG,  t.  9.     That  which  peeketh,  pusheth, 

striketh,  holdeth,  with  a  peek  or  pomt,  with 

any  thing  peaked  or  pointed. 

To  take  or  let  down  a  peg  lower ; — *'  A 

skilful  mnsitian  can  let  down  his  strings  a 

peg  lower  when  the  tune  requires  it"  — 

Bp.  Hall. 

Jun.  derives  ftom  Or.  llnTvva^af, Jiatfrt,  dfftaerf^ 
to  fix  down.  Sk.— f^om  A.S.  Piic,  aelcula,  a  little 
needle  or  pin.  But  A.8.  Piie  Is  from  the  v.  Pue-am, 
to  pick  or  peek;  and  by  the  change  of  e  hard  into 
p,  to  peg.    Un- 

PEGM,*  «.     A  finable  machine  or  engine ; 

used  in  theatric  exhibitions. — *B.  Joneotu 

Gr.  n»i7/ia,  compaetutn,  coivbriud,  from  wnyvvtit, 
compingot  eonjtgo ;  L.  Pegma,  conflxllls  machina. 

PELEGRINE,*  Af.  Le.  Peregrine,  {i^Y.) 
Bemert. 

PELF,  «.   -ISH.     Gen.  —  Riches,  money, 

wealth. 

G.  Douglas  renders  Prismi  imperioPhry- 

gibusque, — *<  Priamus  ring  (reign)  and  all 

your  pelf." 

Old  Fr.  Pil/eer,  to  pilfer ;  perhaps  app.  orfg.  to 
wealth  or  riches  acquired  by  piljerimgt  by  petty 
scrapings  or  hoarding. 

PELICAN,  s.     The  bird  now  so  called 

may  have  received  this   name  from  the 

wounds  which  it  is  fabulously  said  to  inflict 

upon  itsel£ 

Fr.  PSl-4ean;  It.  fr  Sp.  -eeano;  L.  Pelecannt; 
Gr.  ncXcKov.  Some  suppose  the  PIcus  Martlus 
was  so  called — avo  row  a-cXwair:  h.  e.  sccuri 
cadere,  quia  rottro  arbores  eadU  et  excavat ;  be- 
cause it  strikes  and  hollows  trees  with  its  beak. 

PELL,*  or  PELE,t «.  Speght,  and  after  h  im 
Sk.  and  Heame,  say, — A  house :  and  8k. 
thinks  it  is  from  PeUis,  a  hide,  because  in 
rude  times  made  of  hides.  But  see  Dr. 
Jamienm. — ^Chaucer,     ^W,  Scott. 
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PELLET,  9.  V.  A  little  UU,  or  roond 
thing,  a  bulUi. 

Fr.  PelloU;  It.  PmlloUa;  Sp.  PeUtu,  a  little 
ball:  Vt.  Salle;  IL  P6lla;  Sp.Pel/o,  whidi  Sk. 
would  derive  from  L.  Pila:  but  all,  more  probably, 
from  Botlen,  volvere,  vertere,  rotare,  to  roll,  to 
turn,  to  turn  round.    Bolf  any  thing  round. 

PELLICLE,  9.    A  small  or  thin  skin. 
Fr.  Pel-Ueule;  It.  -liekUa;  Sp.  -tcuta;  L.  PH- 
Uemia,  from  PelUe,  the  skin. 

PELL-MELL,  av.     Meddled,  mixed  or 

mingled  together ;  confusedly,  disorderly. 

Fr.  Peele  M«f i«,  peli  sm//,  conftiaedly,  haad  owr 
head,  all  on  a  he^,  one  with  sDotber.— >CW. 
Nicot  derives  from  Par  la  wteilSe.    For  Melie,  aee 

MSDLST. 

PELLUCID,  ad,    -ITT.       Transparent 

"  The  rich  Tartars  sometimes  fur  their 

gowns  with  peUuce  or  silke  shsg,  which  is 

exceeding  soft,  light,  and  warme." — Hack^ 

luyt.   Voyagee. 
L.  PeUueidue,  I.  e.  per  lueidmtt  shining  through. 

PELT,  9.  Peltke-warb.  A  skin  or  hide. 
Peftriee,  things  as  conunon  as  the  wool  or 
hair  of  a  skin  or  hide;  (perhsps)  the  refuse 
of  a  skin-yard. 

A  pelt-monger,  peUnumgery, — a  dealer  in, 
a  trade  in — peUre-ware. 

Fr.  PMee;  It  Pitle;  Sp.  Pilleia;  L.  PeUu,  a 
skin.  D.  Peli-4er,  -erie;  Fr.  Pelht-ier^  ■4n«,  a 
trader,  a  trade-in  sktaia. 

PELT,  V.  9.  -iNo.     To  throw  or  toss  at; 

to  aim  at  by  throwing  or  tossing  frequentlj. 

Lye  suspects  to  be  formed  by  syncope  tttan 

Pellet :  to  throw  peOeU  or  little  balls  at  aoy  thing. 

PELTING,  |)^  Pcttlfv,  as  used  by  Gard- 
ner and  others,  seems  (says  Steevens)  to 
be  the  same  as  Paltry  s  and  since  GdKL 
Harvey,  in  a  letter  to  Spenaer,  writes  PaaU^ 
ing,  subseqnent  etymologers  dedde  Pamliu^ 
to  be  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  word, 
and  Paltry  the  undoubted  original;  ni^, 
further,  that  Paltry  is  firom  Sie  Su.-Ool 
Palter,  rags,  or  the  Teat  PaU,  a  aorsp; 
but  why  these  latter  words  have  this  appU- 
cation,  no  attempt  is  made  Co  ezplahi. 
Paltry  (qv.)  must  be  left  to  the  fiite  as- 
signed it  by  Tooke,  and  PeUimg  to  the 
**  eeeme  "  of  Steevens,  unless  we  may  8n|>- 
pose  it  to  be  PeUring  (the  r  omitted),  and 
app.  to  things  as  common  and  worth- 
less as  the  reftise  of  a  pelt  or  skin-yanL 
(See  Pelt.)  "  Now  popishe  peltiag  tra- 
ditions florished."  —  Bp.  Oardaer.  "  A 
pelting  little  towa."^North.  '*  A  pelting 
Tillage  of  barbarous  people." — Id, 

PEN,  9. 9.  -NiM  G.    To  pen,  or  pin,  or  pmmd, 

(qv.)  is — ^To  inclose,  to  shut  up,  to  confine^ 

to  keep  or  coop  up,  to  incsge. 

A  pen  Ua  a  sheep,  from  A.S.  Pymdaa,  incladtra» 
to  iodoee. — Sk, 

PEN,  9,  V.    A  feather ;  and  then,  a  feather 
-N-ER.     — prepared  for  writing. 
-INO.        To  pen, — to  write  or  delineate 
-AGE.        with  a  pen.,    To  write,  to  eom- 
-ATED.      pose. 
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It  Mimm;  8p.  "dolai  h.  Pmmat  Or.  nrrcfva, 
volucrU ;  irtr«t¥Off  irrttvotf  JExA.  Urevwn,  and,  by 
omiuion  of  T,  wcfvof.  See  Fm«.  Bi- Im-penuoiu. 

PENAL,  €uL  That  can  or  may  pain  or 
-ALLY.  punish ;  causing,  imposing,  or 

-ALTX.  inflicting  pain  or  punishment 

-ANCB.  Penance, — penitence  or  repen- 

-ANCELBS8.  tance,  pain  or  punishment  suf- 
fered or  inflicted  in  token  of  repentance,  or 
in  atonement  or  expiation  for  sin. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Pirn-alt  It  -iUtf;  L.  Panalit,  from 
Ptena ;  Gt  notvn,  itotva-ttv,  puii-ir«,  which  Tooke 
derives  flpom  A,  8.  Pln-«»,  tojwtit. 

PENCEL,  or  -cell,  «.  Cot  calls  it — 
A  pennon  on  the  top  of  a  launce ;  a  little 
flag  or  streamer. 

Ft.  i*«fmoiMea«,  or  Pmnoncel,  dim.  QtPennont 
(qv.):  Sp.  Pemf one j/fo. 

PENCIL,  r.  o.  A  hair  brush,  (used  by 
painters;)  also  app.  gen.  to  painting,  or 
the  work  effected  by  the  painter's  brush. 
Also,  a  lead  or  leaden  pencil,  because  re- 
sembling the  brush  in  form,  and  used  for 
the  same,  as  well  as  for  other,  purposes. 
Also,  to  other  resemblances. 

To  pencil, — to  work,  to  describe,  to  deli- 
neate, to  draw,  (with  a  pencil  i)  gen.  to 
delineate,  to  draw. 

Fr.Pim-eeau;  Sp.  -cef;  It  PentUot  Jj.  Pfne- 
cUtut,  from  Peniculus,  a  hair  brush,  (dim.  of 
Penis^  a  tail,  k  pendendo,  from  its  hanging  down- 
wards.)   Un- 

PENDENT,  ad,  e.  The  <.  is  usually 
-BNCE.  written  ant, 
-ENCY.  Pendant,  «.— a  ring  or  other  or- 
-VHQ.  nament  hanging  from  the  ear. 
-UL-ous.  A  flag  or  streamer  hanging  from 
-OUBLT.  a  mast  or  other  support  See 
-osrrr.     Pewnakt. 

-ux.  Pendent  and  Pendulous, — ^hang- 

ing ;  floating  in  euepense ;  unfixed,  unset- 
tl^,  undetermined. 

Wr,Ptnd'ent;  It  -tete;  to.  -irate;  L.  Pe»dent, 
p,  p.  of  Pender e,  to  hang.  Ap-  Do-  In-  Pro-  Sus- 
pend.   Per-pendicular. 

PENETRATE,  v.  To  enter  into  the 
-ABLE.  inmost  parts;  to  pierce  into; 
-AJLT.  met  to  search  into,  to  pass  into 
-ABILITY,  or  through ;  to  reach  the  inmost 
-AMT.         or  deepest  parts  of  a  subject 

-ANCE.  pj  PSniirer;  It  ft  L.  Penetran  j 
-ANCY.  penitut  intrortt  to  go  into,  to  enter 
-ATIOK.       into  the  inmost  parts.    Im-  Un- . 

-ATIVB. 

PEN-INSULA,  $.  -LATE,  V,  Land  ahnost 
surrounded  by  sea,  (quasi  in  talo,)  by  water. 
Fr.  Ptn^mauie;  It  -laola;  Sp.  ft  L.  Pentntalm; 
i.  e.  pme  inunia,  almost  an  island. 

PENITENT,  ad.  Feeling  pain,  grief,  or 
-BWCB.  sorrow  for  any  thing  said 

-ENTLY.  or  done  amiss;   grieving, 

-BVTIAL.  sorrowing,    contrite  —  for 

-ENTIART.  sin. — ^Chaucer.    ^A.  Wood, 

-BNSER.*  pr.  pinU-eni;   It  -inie  ;  Sp. 

-BMTIARISHIP.t  -tntet  «./  L.  Pmnitens,  p.p.  of 
Pomitere,  to  ftel  pain  fer  any  tMng  we  have  tald 
or  done.    See  PxirAiica.    Im-Ua-  Alto  Re-pent 
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PENNANT,  t,  -NOW.  A  flag  or  streamer 
(on  which  the  arms  of  the  owner  were 
painted.)  Dryden  has  preserved  the  word 
{Pennon)  in  his  version  of  Chaucer — 

"  High  on  his  pointed  lanoe  his  pennon  bore, 
His  Cretan  flght  the  oonqaex'd  Minotaur." 

Fr. Ptn-non ;  It.  -ndne;  Sp.  -don.  Hen.  derives 
from  Plena  or  penna,  a  feather  { and  the  Editor,-* 
from  Pamnuat  a  piece  of  eloth.  Pennant  is  perhaps 
from  Pendani  (by  the  mere  omission  of  the  d.) 
See  Pevdamt. 

PENNON.    See  Pinion. 

PENNY,    «.       Among    English    coins, 

-ILESS.      twelve  pence  or  pennies  eaual  one 

-Y-wiSE.    shilling  in  value ;  it  is  also  app. 

-woRTD.    gen.   to  money:   and  Penniless 

is — moneyless. 

Penn^-wise, — wise  in  saving  pence,  (at 
risk  of  greater  loss.) 

D.  Pm-ttieeA ;  Sw.  -ninf;  A.S.  -f^,  -inc;  Ger. 
Pfenning.  Of  tmknown  etym.— See  Wadk.  and 
/Are. 

PENSIBLE,*  04^.  Hanging;  sustained 
-SUB.  or  held  up  by  something  above. 
-8ILENBS8.  *Baeoa. 

Pr.  ft  Sp.  Pen-sU  ;  It  -zolo  ;  L.  PensUis,  from 
Penderot  to  hang. 

PENSION,  S.V,  A  payment,  or  money 
-ARY,  ad,  s.  paid,  for  rent  or  wages,  or 
-BB.  other  purposes :  it  is  now  usu- 

ally app.  when  no  direct  or  specific  services 
are  required  in  return. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Pen-tion;  It  -eidne;  L.  Pensio,  a 
payment ;  teom  Penderst  (se.  pecuniam,)  to  pay 
money.    Un- 

PENSIYE,  ad.     Weighing,  deliberating, 

-IVELY.       pondering,    thoughtful ;    (sub. 

-IVENESS.   from  care,  trouble,  or  melan- 

-IFHBAD.    choly;)  cons,  melancholy,  sad. 

-IFCL.  Fr.  Pen-eifj   It  sivo;   Sp.  -eaUoo, 

Shelton  (a  poor  aath<mty)  writes  PenmUoe,  from 
L.  Pendere,  pentnm,  to  weigh.    Ex-  Pre- 

PENT,  «.  "Fr.  Pente,  the  declining, 
-HOU8B.  downward  bent,  slopeness  or  slope- 
-LIKE.      hanging  of  a  hill,  ditch,  roi^,  &c." 

-ISB.  — Cot, 

Nicot  and  others  derive  Fr.  ApnenHs,  tkepeni- 
^  house  of  a  hoase*  (Cot)  from  L.  Appemdi*,  There 
is  also  Fr.  Penie,'-m  sbove. 

PENT-AGON,  *.  "A  large  number  of 
-AL.  leaves  have  five  divisions,  and  may 
-ALLY,  be  circumscribed  by  a  Pentagon,  or 
figure  of  five  anklet  made  by  right  lines 
from  the  extremity  of  their  leaves,  as  in 
maple,  vine,  figge  tree." — Brown, 

Fr.  Pentagon-e;  It  ft  Sp.  -o;  Qr.  n«rr«,  live, 
and  ymvta,  an  angle. 

PENT-ANGLE,  s,  A  figure  contoining 
five  angles.    See  Pevtaoon. 

PENT-ARCHY,*.  A  government  of  five. 

Gr.  nerrt,  Ave,  and  opxn,  rule  or  government 

PENTA-TEUCH,  s,  App.  specifically 
to  the  Five  Books  of  Moses. 

"  The  Greeks  (i.  e.  the  Septuagint  trans- 
Utors)  called  the  first  Genesis,  because  it 
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treftU  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  and 
the  origin  of  man ;  the  second,  Exodus, 
because  it  contains  the  history  of  the  going 
out  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ;  the  third, 
Leviticus,  because  a  great  part  of  it  relates 
to  the  Leyites  and  priests;  the  fourth, 
Numbers,  because  it  begins  by  an  enu- 
meration of  the  people  ;  and  the  fifth, 
Deuteronomy,  because  it  is  a  repetition 
and  revisal  of  the  law.  The  whole  five 
together  they  called  the  Pentateuch  s  and 
these  are  the  names  which  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted  by  Christians  of  every  com- 
munion."— Geddet,  Pre/,  to  Translation  qf 
the  Bible. 

Or.  IlfiirraTevxor,  (irerr«,  five,  and  rtvxov,  a  book, 
a  part  or  section  of  a  book.) 

PENTECOST,  s.  -al.     A  Jewish  feast : 

so  called,  because  observed  after  a  week  of 

weeks,  or  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  feast 

of  the  Passover. 

"When  that  feast  which  was  observed 

after  seven  weeks,  and  which  the  Jews  call 

Pentecost,  waa  at  hand,  its  name  being  taken 

from  the  number  of  the  days  (from  the 

Passover),  an  immense  number  of  people 

got  together." — Whiston.  Jotephtu. 

ft.  PenUeott-0 ;  It. -a;  Sp.  -«#;  Gr.  ntwreKo^th 
fifty. 

PENURY,  *.  App.  as  equivalent  to — 
-IOU8.  Extreme  poverty  or  indigence; 
-lOUS-LY.  the  ad.  to — 
-NESS.  Sparing,  parsimonious,  (as  if 
needy  or  indigent;)  and  also,  niggardly, 
scanty. 

Fr.  Pinurie;  L.  It.  fr  Sp.PmitWa,  which  Voss. 
would  derive  from  Gr-  ncvia,  pauper  tat,  or  from 
nciMi-ciir,  to  deelre  to  eat.  It  It,  perhaps,  Imme- 
diately from  L.  Penus,  the  necessaries  of  life; 
itself  of  unsettled  etym. 

PEOPLE,  s.  V,  The  many,  the  multitude ; 
-ING.  ,  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation,  state, 
-ISH.*  town,  &c;  the  community;  the 
commonalty,  or  common  folk,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  higher  classes ;  men, 
individuals. — *Chaucer. 

Tr.Peuple;  It.  Pdpulo;  Sp.  Pueblo;  L.  Populw, 
from  Gr.  noXwt,  many ;  by  doubllnff  the  first  syl- 
lable, poltu,  popultut  or  by  inserting  p,^polH4, 
poplm.    De-  Dis-  Em-  En-  Im-  Re-  ifn- 

PEPPER,  ».  V.  A  plant,  the  fruit  To 
throw  pepper  upon  ;  met — to  pelt  as  with 
pepper-Gomix  to  hit  often,  or  in  many 
places ;  to  hit  or  wound  smartly. 

ft.  Popvre;  It.  Pipe,  pivert;  8p.  Pgpef  L. 
Piper;  Gf.  n««-ep<.  Some  think  from  nerr-civ, 
eoquere,  quia  Juvat  concoctioaem ;  Voss.— that  the 
word  la  Indian.    Be- 

PER,  L.  pr.  Through,  passage  through, 
over,  along ;  forth  ;  throughly  or  tho- 
roughly.    Gr.  Ilop-or,  a  passage. 

PER-ADVENTURE,  ar.  By  adventure, 
by  hap,  by  case,  chance,  or  accident ; 
perhaps,  percaae,  perchance. 

By  contrsctlon,  Peraunter.  Fr.  Peradventure, 
par  adventure ;  It  Per  oeventira ;  Sp.  Poreentura. 
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PER-A6RATIOK,  a    Gea.— A  gbiii^ 

about,  wandering  over,  travelling  througiL 
ft.  Peragraivm  ;  L.  Peragralio,  trom  ptregtwre, 
{pert  and  oftr,)  to  pass  or  go  over  like  Utnd, 

PER-AMBULATE,  v.  -ion.    To  walk 
about     Equivalent  to  Peragratian,  (qv.) 
L.  Perambulare. 

PER-BREAK,  v.  Phaer  tranalatea  naste 
wmit  aureus  ignes,^'*  His  goldbrigfat  shi^d 
fire  perbrakes" — See  Parbrbak* 

PER-CASE,  00.  L  e.  By  cote,  chance,  or 
accident 

PERCEANT,  or  Persauht.    SeePiBRCB. 

P£R<!EiyE,«.  Met— To  take  throughly 
-ABLS.  or  thoroughly,  to  compire- 

-Eft.  hend,  sc  by  the  mind;  cons. 

-ANc  .*  — to  feel,  to  see,  to  diae«ik 

-CEFT-iBLB.       or  distinguish. 
-IBLT.  ''The  power  oi pereeplhn, 

-IBILITY.  is  that  we  call  the  under- 

-lON.  standing ;  perception,  which 

-IVE.  wp  make  the  act  of   the 

-nriTT.t  understanding,  is  of  three 

'CiFiEvr, ad. t,  sorts:  1.  The jDerc«p<iofi  of 
ideas  in  our  own  minds.  2.  The  perception 
of  the  signification  of  signs.  3.  The  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreenieiit 
of  any  distinct  ideas :  all  these  are  attri- 
buted to  the  understanding,  or  perceptive 
power,  though  it  be  to  the  two  latter  that, 
m  strictness  of  speech,  the  act  of  under- 
standing is  usually  applied."*-LocA0. 
*Mikon,    ^Locke.  Bp.  Wateon, 

Pr.  Appereevoir^  peteept-4ble,  -ion;  It  Pereei 
Mie,  -ceaione  ;    Sp.  -c«Mr,  -o^pKMe,  -e^peion  ;  !■. 
Per-eipere,  -eeptuwt,  to  take  thnmgiily  or  tbo* 
roughly.    Ap-  Un- 

PERCH,  «.  9.  A  stick  to  measure  with, 
and  the  measure  itself.     Alao>^ 

A  stick  or  pole— upon  which  birds  mount 
or  place  themselves.    And — 

To  perch, — To  mount  or  rise  up ;  to  rest 

or  roost ;  to  stand,  to  flight,  upon  a  atiek, 

branch,  bough,  &&     See  To  Perk. 

ft.  Pereher,'  Sp.  Smpereher  ;  tkook  L.  PerHoa, 
a  long  stick  or  pde.    Over- 

PER-CHANCE,  av.  By  chance,  caw,  or 
accident 

PER-CLOSE,*  f.    A  dosed,  enclosed,  se- 
cluded place. — *Bemers.     Hidlintked. 
ft.  Per-ciorre,  to  shut  up. 

PER-COLATE,  v.    -ion.      To   atnln 
through ;   to  separate  the  groaaer  ftom  the 
finer  parts  by  straining ;  (met.)  by  siftai 
ezamming. 
L.P«reotertf,  tostrsinthraagh.  SeeCoLAsai 
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PER-CUSS,*  0.    To  shake  through ;   to 

-cuTiENT, «.    Strike  against,  so  as  to  shake 

-cusstoN.       or  give  a  shock  to :  gen. — ^To 

strike  against — *Baeon. 

It.  Pereunione ;  L.  Per-cuiere,  -cll««0fl^  to  shake 
through.    See  Comcvssiok. 
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PERDITION,  f.  Devastation  or  destrue- 
tion,  rain,  loss. 

Fr.  Perdi4ion!  It  -^3^.  -sidiM;  Sp.  -don;  L. 
PerdiUot  ftom  perdtre.  Perbapa  Gi.  n€p^«iv»  to 
l«y  waste,  or  destroy.    De- 

PERDU,  ad.  Lost,  forlora ;  in  a  hope- 
less state ;  in  a  post  of  dan^r ;  vigilant, 
watchful ;  fearless  or  reckless  of  danger ; 
desperate. 

Fr.  Perdut  lott,  fbrlom.  Enfkns  pardus,  the 
forlorn  hope  of  a  camp ;  and  to  alio  gens  perdua : 
and  further,— retchless,  (reckless,)  or  desperate 
people.— See  CoL 


PER-DURABLE,  ad.    Used  actively,— 

-ABLT.        Able  to  last  or  continue  long, 

-ABILITY,   ever- lasting.— -VMA^r. 

-AHCB.*  Pr.  k  8p.  Perdmr-able;  It  -iMle, 
-iooU ;  L.  Perdurabilit  from  perdurart ;  to  last  or 
abide  long. 

PER-EGALL,*  ad.    Thoroughly  equal ; 
equal  in  all  respects. — *Chaucer.     Spenser, 
Per,  and  Spot,  Ije,  equal. 

PER-EGRINE,  ad,    AncienUy  also  writ- 
-ATION.    ten,  Pelegrine, 
-ATOR.     From  abroad,  from  another  land, 
outlandish,  foreign;    and  peregrination — 
equivalent  to  peragration,  (qv.) 

Fr.  Ptrigrin^  -«r;  It  -dre,  -o;  Sp.  -«r,  -o;  L. 
PtregrimtUt  qui  peregri  venit  i—ptreger,  (L  e.  per, 
andofnr.) 

PER-EMPT,*©.  Pw-M^ory,— Finally  de- 

-lON.  ciding ;  decisive,  positive,  abso- 

-ORY.         lute ;  determined,  resolute. 

-ORi-LY.    *Ayliff, 

-NESS.  Fr.  Pirempiroire }  Sp.  -wrio;  It  Pe- 
rentdrio ;  L.  Perrmptariu»,  (firom  peremptua,  past 
p.  of  ptr<aMr#,)  ▼impfHoMiiiiihabens,  t<Alendo  do- 
Aniens  et  determlnans.  Fr.  Peremption  d'instance, 
a  nonsuit  or  letting  a  suit  fid) ;  a  quitting  or 
forsaking  of  a  cause. — Col. 

From  Its  legal  application  to  a  decree,  edict,  or 
order,  taJtimg  ewof  all  ftirther  delay;  and  thus 
ending  or  determining  the  suit  '.—'Peremptory  la— 
as  abmrs  explained. 

PER-ENNIAL,  ad.  -nity.  Lasting,  en- 
during, continuing,  through  the  year,  from 
year  to  year. 

Fr.  P4ren-ne,  -nili;  It.  -ne;  Sp.  -wo/,  hi#,  -dadj 
L.  Perennie  (Le.  per  annum,)  perenniiat,  lasting 
through  the  year. 

PER-ERRATION,*«.  A  straying,  wan- 
dering, rambling  through. — *Bp.  HaU. 
L.  Pererrmre,  to  stray  or  wander  through. 

PER-FECT,  V.  ad.  AncienUy  also  writ- 
-ER.  ten,  PerJU^  Parfyt. 

-ION.  To  make  or  do  wholly  or  en- 

>  INO.  tirely,  thoroughly,  as  well  as 

-lONAL.  can  be  made  or  done ;  sc.  so 

-IVB.  as  to  serve,  fulfil,  or  aecom- 

-rvELY.  plish  all  the  ends  or  objects 

-LT.  for  which  any  thing  is  made 

-NESS.  or  done :  to  fulfil,  to  finish, 

-ION-ATE,*  V.  to    accomplish,    to    perform 
-ATiNO.t        completely. 
-isT.t  *Fwc.  ^Dryden.    iSouth. 

Fr.  Parf-aire,  -aiet;  It.  Perf-exUmier;  -itto  i 
8pw  -deionmr,  -eetot  L.  Perjieere,  perfeetum,  to 
make  or  do  wholly  or  entirely.    Im-  Un- 
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PER-FIDY,  *.  Perfidy,  (a  modem  word 
-lous.*  both  in  Fr.  and  Eng.)  is,— 
-lous-LY.t  Breach  of  trust  obtained  and 
-NBSS.I  given  (per  fidem)  upon  a  pledge 
or  promise  of  faith  or  fidelity ;  treachery 
to  faiih  pledged ;  breach  of  confidence  or 
faith  reposed. — *Dighy.  ^Donne.  tPrynne. 
Fr.  Perfi'de;  It  ft  Sp.  -dia,  -do,  -dioeo;  L.  Per- 
fidia,  pefjUiotue,  perfidme. 

PER-FIX,»  9.  The  hour  perfijt ;  i.  e. 
fixed,  settled,  or  agreed  upon. — *Beau.  8f  F. 

PER-FLATE,*i;.-ioN.t  To  blow  through. 
*  Harvey.     ^Woodward     L.  Perflare. 

PER-FORATE,  v.  -ion.  To  bore  or 
pierce  through. 

It.  ft  L.  Perforere,  to  hore  or  pierce  through ; 
per  and  fonre,  from  wopot,  meatua,  qui  forando 
fit;  hoc  a  veipM,  irqfieio,  perforo.—Vou. 

PER-FORCE,  av,  L  e.  By  force,  by  vio- 
lence, by  compulsion,  of  necessity. 

PER-FORM,  V.  To  bring  to  its  form  or 
-ABLE,  frame,  its  perfect  state,  construc- 
-ANCB.  tion,  or  composition ;  to  construct, 
-EB.  to  compose;  to  complete,  to  ac- 
complish, to  execute,  to  efiect,  to  act  or  do. 
Fr.  Parfonmir ;  L.  of  Low.  A:gm,  Ptrformare; 
ad  formam  seu  perfectionem  perducere ;  perjieere ; 
to  bring  to  Its  form,  frame,  or  perfection ;  to  per- 
fect.   Un- 

PER-FUME,  V.  t,  -ER.  Cons.— To  breathe 
odours  or  scents ;  to  scent,  to  emit  or  im- 
pregnate with  (sweet)  smells  or  scents. 

Fr.  Perfum-er;  Sp.  -or;  It  Pro/umire:  fumo 
vel  vapore  afflare ;  to  blow  or  broathe  upon  with 
a  /»#  or  exhalation,  or  vapour ;  sc.  wnslble  by 
thesmeU. 

PER-FUNCTORY,  ad.  To  do  or  per- 
-RiLY.  form  perfunctorily,  is, — to  do  or 
-RiNESs.  perform  any  thing,  that  it  may  be 
done  or  finished, — that  we  may  rid  ourselves 
of  it,  that  we  may  be  said  to  have  done  it, 
because  there  is  an  ifffieial  necessity  or  pro- 
priety in  doing  it ;  aa  the  services  and  ce- 
remonies of  religion  were  and  frequently 
are  performed.  And  thus  Perfunctory  is 
equivalent  to — 

Inanimate,  indifferent,  negligent,  careless. 

I*.  Perjunetorii ;  from  perfnnyi,  per/mnetum,  to 
perform  or  bring  to  an  end. 

PER-HAPS,  V,  i.  e.  By  hap,  by  adventure, 
by  case  or  chance ;  peradventure,  percase, 
perchance. 

PERI,  Gr.  pr.  Around  or  near  to,  above, 
beyond,  exceeding,  surpassing. 

PERI-APT,  s.  App.  to— An  amulet ;  "  a 
medicine  hanged  about  any  part  of  the 
body."— Col. 

Fr,  PMapte,  from  Gr.  ncpf-avTciv,  to  fasten 
around,  to  bang  around. 

rtER-JENETE,  *.  Fr.  Pere  jeunette,  a 
young  pear  tree. 

PERIL,  9.  e.    Peril, — risk,  haxard,  dan- 
-ous.         ger ;  and  Parlous  or  Perilous, — 
-OU8LY.     Dangerous ;  from  which  danger 

Parlous,  is  to  be  feared;  venturesome, 
-LY.  fearless,  daring. 

-NESS.        Fr.  Pi^il;  It  -rieUoi  Sp.  Pftlgros 
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L.  Periemtwmt  ftom  the  •.  Perio,  whcnee  Xxpen^r, 
and  that  flrom  Or.  n«ipoi».  to  try ;  and  hence  pert- 
eulum,  trial,  risk,  hazard,  danger. . 

PERI-METER,  *.     The  meatwre  of  the 
line  or  lines  which  inscribe  a  figure. 

Gr.   nepiMCTpov  ;    {wtpt  -  tttr^iv,   to  measure 
round.) 

PERI-OD,  s.  V.    A  circle  or  cycle,  orbit  or 
-ic.  round  ;  a  revolution,  (sc  of  one 

-iCAL.  or  more  of  the  hcarenly  bodies,) 
-iCALLT.  lime  of  revolution ;  point  of  time, 
when  the  revolution  ends  or  terminates ;  the 
end  or  termination ;  a  course  or  prog;res8ion 

of  years.  ,      ,.    . 

In  Grammar,  "A  period  is  the  disUnc- 
tion  of  a  sentence,  in  all  respects  perfect, 
and  is  marked  with  one  full  prick,  over 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  last  letter, 

thus  ( . )  " — B.  JoHson. 

Pr.  PMod-e;  It.  fr  8p.  -o;  L.  Periodut;  Gr. 
nepcodof,  ftom  wept,  around,  and  6iov»  a  way  or 
path— <i*i»>«pc  T»j  and  thus  equivalent  tocw^ 
euv^ference. 
PERI-P  ATETIC,  ad, «.  "  The  SUgirite 
-TicisM.  settled  in  a  gymnasium  in  the 
-TicAL.  suburbs,  well  shaded  with  trees, 
-ciAN.  near  to  which  the  soldiers  used  to 
exercise  j  and  adorned  by  the  temple  of 
Lycian  Apollo,  from  whose  peripalan,  or 
walk,  Aristotle  and  his  followers  were 
called  pertpateHct.^—Dr.  Gillies, 

L.  PeripaUtient ;  Gr.  Il«p*irttTriTtitot,  from  wcp<- 
irarcfv,  cireitmamlnUafi  to  walk  about. 

PERI-PHERY,  *.  The  line  which  is 
borne  around,  which  surrounds,  sc  a  circle ; 
the  circumference. 

TT,Piriphirie{  h,  Ptripkeria ;  Or.  nep<^p€m, 
(irepi-^peiv,  circum-fartt  to  bear  around.) 

PERI-PHR ASI S,  *.  A  circumlocution, 
-AsncAL.  circuitous    speech   or   ez- 

-ASTiCALLT.  pression ;  expression  of  a 
word  by  a  phrase,  or  more  words  than  one. 

The  ad,  and  av.  are  not  uncommon. 

It.  Peri-fnui;  8p.  -phraaii;  Fr.  -pkrtuer,  "to 
periphrases  to  lue  circumlocutions,  express  one 
word  by  many." — Cot.    Gr.  Ilepi-^paa-ir. 

PERI-PNEUMON Y,  s,  App.  to— An 
inflammation  about  the  lungs,  or  of  the 

lungj. 

Fr.  PirijmnmomU  ;  L.  Peripnsuwumia  ;  Gr. 
UepiwvevfAovtot  (»€pi,  about,  and  vvwfitv,  the 
lungs,  ftom  irvciv,  to  breathe.) 

PERI-SCIAN,  ad.     "  In  every  dime  we 

are  in  a  periseian  state,  and  with  our  light 

our  shadow  and  darkness  walk  about  us," — 

Broum, 

Gr.  nepiffKiot,  (vepi,  about,  around ;  and  Mca, 
shadow.) 

PERISH,  V,  To  decay,  to  waste  or  wither 
-ABLE.  away,    to    parch,    (qv.)  ;    «to 

-ABLENEss.  dcstroy,  to  ruin  ;  to  decease, 
-INO.  to  die. — *Udal, 

-MBNT.*  Tr.  Pir-ir;  8p.  Pereeer  ;  It.  ft  T«. 
Perire,  to  go  throughly,  to  go  away,  to  decease. 
Em-  In-  Un- 

PERI-STALTIC,  ad.  That  can  or  may 
compress  or  contract:  app.  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  guts. 
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Gr.  ntQicTAkriKot,  ftom  trepi  rwXX-«in 
mere,  cireumpremere ;  Pr.  Peristaltique. 

PERI-STYLE,  #.     A  place  suiroimded 

with  pillars ;  a  circular  colonnade ;  a  cirde 

of  pillars. 

Ft.  PeristiU;  Gr.  nepiarvXov ;  (»€p«,  aroatri, 
and  ffTvXoT,  a  pillar,  or  column.) 

PERITE,*«i.  Having triedi experienced; 

cons.— skilful,  active.— •JBw/yn. 

L.  PerUtis,  ftom  perter,  (whence  caperipr,)  to 
try. 

PER-JURE,  V.  s.  Gen.— To  forswear  ; 
-EDLY.  to  swear  falsely  j  to  break  or  vio- 
-y.  late  an  oath  ;   to  be   guilty,    or 

-ER.        bring  upon  oneself  the  guilt,  of 
-ous.*     false  swearing. 
-ious.t    *Middleton.     ^Prtfnne, 

Vr.Parjurer:  It,  Per-^urtre ;  Sn. -/«r«r/  L 
Per-juraret  peferaret  to  forswear,  to  do  that  which 
he  has  sworn  not  to  do,  or  to  omit  to  do  that 
which  be  has  sworn  to  do.    Un- 

PERI-WIG.    See  Pb»uke. 

PERI-WINK,  #.  -LING.  A  plant,  so 
called  because  it  is-  evergreen,  and  over- 
comes the  injuries  of  weather.    Also — 

A  small  shell-flsh,  so  called  from  the 

twisted  form;  Gr.  n€puxVf  ctrcuituB," — -S*. 

A.  S.  Per-uince,  neinc;  L.  Vinca  pervinca^  quia 

vireat  semper,  aerlsque  ii^urias  tines*  et  pcr- 

vineat. — f'ou. 

PERK,*  V,  ad,  I  e.  Perch  {eh  into  *). 

To  mount  or  rise,  to  set  or  put  up ;  to 
hold  up. 

Perk,  ad. — Alert ;  brisk  or  bru&k. 
*Spenser,     Shak, 

PERLOUS.    See  Peril. 

PER-LUSTRATION,*  #.    Survey. 

'HoweU, 

L.  Psrlustrare,  to  view  thoroughly  $11  over,  aB 
around;  to  survey. 

PER-MANENT,  ad.     Staying,  aWding, 

-BMTLY.  continuing,  lasting,  enduring. 

-BNCB.    *Bp.  Pearson. 

-ENCY.     Pr.  perman-eni  ;  It.  ft  Sp.  -*mte  r    I*. 
-SION.*    Permatiens,  p.  p.  of  permamsrs,  to  atay, 

PER-MEATE, ».  To  pass  or  go  through, 
-ABLE,      to  penetrate,  to  pervade. 
-ANT.         p,.  Permeable,-  L.  Permeare,  to  pass 
-ATIOK.     through. 

PER-MIT,  t».*.     To  give  or  grant  leave 
-TANCE.      or  liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do ; 
-TER.         to  allow,  to  suffer,  to  concede. 
-Miss-xoM.  Permit,  s.  (i.e.|>enis«»«i,)— naed 
-ivE.  technically  by  excise  officers. 

-IVELY.  Vt.Perm-eUre!  It.-iUere;  S^-JUr! 
L.  PermUtere,permissus:  Gr.  Mt$tt*Bat,  t»«<«WP 
to  go  or  pass  through,  to  give  or  grant  powwt,  m 
to  enable,  to  go  or  pess  through  j  and  heDoe,KMk« 
to  give  or  grant,  to  concede. 

PER-MIX,  V.  TioN.  To  imngle^tho- 
roughly ;  to  combine  or  co-unite  dUlwent 
or  various  ingredients. 

Pr.  Permisiion  ;   L.  PerwtuHo,  or  ptrmixH*, 
ftom  permiseere,  to  mix  thoroofhly. 
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PER-MUTE,  0.  -ATiON.  To  exchange  or 
give  one  tiling  or  wares  of  one  kind,  and 
receive  another  or  wares  of  another  kind  in 
retuni ;  to  barter,  to  track. 

Ft.  Ptrmui-er;  Sp.  -or;  It.  8e  I^P*rmutar«,  to 
exchange. 

PERNANCY,  *.  "  The  actual  pernancy 
of  the  profits  is,  the  taking,  perception,  or 
receipt,  of  the  rents  and  otiier  advantages 
arising  therefrom." — BlaeluUm** 

In  old  Law  books,  the  pemtmr  of  profits 
is  the  taker  or  receiver  of  the  profits.  Fr. 
Preneur,  from  prendre  to  take.  See  Main- 
raisE. 

PER-NICIOUS,*  ad,  -ciTT.t  Quick, 
swift,  speedy. — *MiUon.    ^Ray, 

L.  Pernix,  striving  or  labouring  through,  (fh)m 
p«r,  and  niti,  to  strive,)  qui  in  tt««iido  perteveiat ; 
who  perteveree  or  pei^s  in  itrlving.  stranums 
in  his  exertional  exerting  activity,  aciuve. 

PER-NICIOUS,  ad.  Destructive,  deadly ; 

-ousLY.  noxious,  hurtful,  injurious. 

-ON.*      *Butier.     Brooke. 

Fr.  PemM-mx;  It.  6  Sp.  -«fo;  J*.  PemMonUt 
ftom  ptr-nteare^  to  kill  or  destroy  thoroughly,  per, 
and  uMiare,  from  Or.  N«Kvr,  the  same  as  v«icpot» 
that  is,  wMrtmns,  dead.— Fow. 

PER-NOCTATION,'   *.     A    staying, 
abiding,  or  passing  of  the  night 
*Bp,  Taylor.    Prymu. 
L.  Pernoeiaret  to  stay  or  aUde  through  the 
nifhtj  {per  moctem,)  to  pass  the  night 

PER-ORATION,  «.    The  end  or  dose  of 

a  speech  or  oration  ;  the  oonduding  part ; 

(intended  in  Oratory  to  gain  effect  or  give 

force  to  the  speech. ) 

Fr.  Ptror-ation;  It.  •«f«;  Sp.  Htr^  -aeton;  I*. 
PeroroHot  from  perorare,  to  speak  through  a 
speech,  or  to  the  end  of  it. 

PER-PEND,  9.  -N-810M.*  To  weigh  aecu- 

rately,  carefully,  exactly ;  to  deliberate,  to 

condder. — *Broum.     Boyle. 

L.  Per-pendere,  to  weigh  thoroughly,  careftiUy, 
accurately. 

PER-PENDICULAR,  ad.  «.    One  line 

-LY.    is  perpendicular  to  another,  when  it 

-iTY.  tndines  not  more  on  the  one  side 

than  the  other,  or  when  the  angles  on  both 

sides  of  it  are  equaL 

"  Thou  mdste  haue  SLplomei  hamginge  on  a 

lyne  hygher  than  thy  head  on  a  perche  and 

that  lyne  mote  hange  euen  perpendiculer 

by  twixe  the  pol  and  thine  eye." — Chaucer. 

Fr.  Perpendi-cnlaire ;  It.  -eolhre :  Sp.  -eular ; 
TuPerpendteuktriffttmaperpemdieulum;  ajdumb^ 
line,  or  line  with  lead  affixed  and  hanging  to  the 
end  of  it 

PER-PE8SION,*  s.  Suflerancci  endu- 
rance.— *Bp.  Pearson. 

L.  Perpe$eio,  from  perpeti,  to  bear  or  suifer. 
See  Passiow. 

PER-PETRATE,  v.    To  consummate, 
-lOK.  to  accomplish ;  to  perfect ;  to  efiect, 
•OK.    to  act  or  do,  sc.  some  ill  or  evil. 
Fr.  Perpitrer;  It  Sp.  k  h.  Ptrpefrare.    See 

PATSaVAL. 
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PERPETUAL,  ad.     Ceaseless  or  nn- 

-ALLY.    ceasing,  incessant;  unintermitted, 

-ALTY.    uninterrupted. 

-ATE,  9.  Fr.  PerpHu-el ;  It  ft  Sp.  -o;  L.  Ptrpe^ 
ATinw  '**'*  O'  uncertain  etjrm. ;  aeteruum 
'^^*^"*   dicitur,  quod  non  habet  flnem;    per- 

-ITY.        petuum,  quod  est  sine  intennissione ; 

without  intermission  or  interruption. — Voet, 

PER-PLEX,  t;.  ad.    To  entangle,  to  in- 

-ITY.  tricate,  to  involve,  to  puzzle; 

-LY.  to  harass  or  embarrass,  sc  with 

-SDLY.         different  thoughts  or  opinions. 

-EDNE88.      *H,  More. 

-IVENESS.*  Fr.  Per-plexi  It  -plieeo;  Sp.  -pUxo; 
L.  Per-plexue,  {per,  and  pUxui,  from  pleetere, 
pUeare;  Gr.  nXeK-civ,  to  knit  to  intertwine;) 
entwined  or  entwisted,  and,  cons,  entangled. 
See  P&r.    Un- 

PER-QUISITE,  t.  Perquieition,  —  SL 
-ION.  careful  or  diligent  search,  or  exami- 
-EO.*  nation. 

Perquisitet — ^sought  for  diligently,  and 
oons.  attained  or  obtained,  won  or  gained  ; 
and  thus  app.  to — 

Gains,  profits,  or  emoluments ;  (in  lieu 
of,  or  in  addition  to,  reg^ular  wages  or  salary, 
or  other  income.) — *Saoage. 

Fr.  ParquiH-liom,  -teur;  h.  Perguirere,  perfui- 
Htum,  to  search  thoroughly,  carefrilly. 

PERRIE,  t.    App.  to — Jewels  or  precious 

stones. 
Fr.  Plerrerle,  ttom  pierre ;  L  JVtro,  a  stone. 

PERRIER,  «.    Engines  to  cast  stones, 

(petrm.) 

Fr.  Perrier;  Low  L.  Petraria.  The  Greeks 
had  their  \i$o-fioXo€. 

PERRY,*  or  Pirry,  *.  App.  to— A  whirl- 
wind, a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

*Haeklny1.     HaU.     UdaL    North. 
Perhaps  from  Fr.  Piroueiier,  to  whirl 

PERRY.     See  Pear. 

PERSE,  «.  Sky  colour ;  qd.  Persian  co- 
lour, or  peocA-coloured. 

PER-SECUTE,  9.  To  follow;  to  fdlow 
-ION.  diligently;  to  follow,  (sc.)  with 
-OR.  pains  and  penalties;  to  follow  or 
pursue  (with  enmity) ;  to  persist  in  fol- 
lowing or  pursuing  i  to  tease,  harass,  dis- 
tress, or  punish  by  so  doing. 

Fr.  PertS-euter;  It  -giiire;  Sp.  -guir ;  L.  Per- 
sequit  to  follow  through,  to  pursue.    Un- 

PER-SEVERE,  v.    To  stand  or  sUy,  to ' 

-ANTLY.  continue  or  persist,  rigidly,  firmly, 

-ANCB.     stesdily,  or  stedfastly. 

-INGLY.  *Fabyttn.     Bp.  HaU. 

-ANT.  Fr.  Perihir-er ;  It  -hre ;  Sp.  -«r ;  L. 
Peruverare ;  hoc  est  eev^e  in  sententift  permo' 
nere;  to  remain  or  continue  severelg,  rigidly,  in 
an  opinion.— ^Mf. 

PER-SI8T,  9.    To  stand  or  stay  firmly ; 
-ENCE.    to  remain,  abide,  or  continue,  fixed, 
-ENCY.   or  settled,  firm  or  stedfast ;  to  per- 
-INO.      severe. — *Shak. 
-IVE.*     Vi.  ft  Sp.  Persister  ;  It.  ft  L.  Pcrsistere, 
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(per,  and  «i«/er«,  qaod  nihil  alind  Mt,  quun  ttart 
facere,  to  make  or  cause  to  ttandt)  to  make  or 
cause  to  stand  firmljr. 

PER-80LVE,*  r.    To  pay  thorougWy, 
wholly,  completely. — *BaU,    HalL 
L.  Per-«otvere. 

PERSON,  M.      Perton,    in  Eog*    seema 
-AGE.  app.  to  express, — Ae    indl- 

~AL.  Tidoality  of  a  human  being ; 

-ALLY.  individual,  animate  existence  ; 

-ALiTY.         individual   character    or    sta- 
-ATE,  V.         tion ;  bodily  or  corporeal  form 
-ATioN.         or  substance. 
-ATI  NO, «.      "  To    find    wherein   personal 
-ATOR.  identity  consists,  we  must  con- 

-IFY,  o.  sider  what /person  stands  for; 
-IPICATION.  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking 
-ER.*  intelligent    being,    that    has 

-ABLB.t  reason  and  reflection,  and  can 
consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking 
thing  in  different  times  and  places ;  which 
it  does  only  by  that  conscioiunesa  which 
is  inseparable  from  thinking,  and  as  it 
seems  to  me  essential  to  it:  it  being 
impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive 
without  perceiving  that  he  does  perceive." 
— Locke, 

To  personify, — to  ascribe  to,  to  describe 
as  having,  to  invest  with,  to  assume,  to 
wear,  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  an  ani- 
mate being — ^with  the  bodily  or  corporal 
substance  of  a  living  creature. 

To  personate  was  the  old  verb. 

^Chaucer,      i  Spenser,     Observer, 

Fr.  Penonns;  Sp.  It.  ft  L.  Penona.  The  ety- 
mology is  unsettled ;  the  Latin  word  seems  to  have 
been  primarily  app.  to  the  mask  worn  by  actors, 
within  which  it  is  said  the  vocal  powers  were 
concentrated,  and  through  the  mouth-pleoe  of 
which  the  voice  sent  forth  aound*^  {per$onuU.) 
Hence,  it  is  said,  the  name  was  first  so  gi?en  to 
the  mask ;  to  the  wearer  of  it.  ths  player  or  actor ; 
to  the  character  acted ;  to  any  assumed  character 
or  station;  to  any  character  or  station;  to  any 
one  having  or  holding  any  character  or  station. 
Martin,  gives  fh>m  an  ancient  vocabulary,  per  m 
una,    Vosa.  records  other  conjectures.    In-  Im- 

PER-SPECTIVE,  ad,  #.     Perspective,  «. 
-LY.  and  Perspicil,  —  an  instru- 

-8PIC-ACIOU8.  ment,  a  glass,  to  look  or  see 
-AciTY.  through.    In  Drawing, — the 

-ACY.  representation  of  things  de- 

-IL.  lioeated  or  depictured,  in  the 

-uous.  same  forms  and  proportions 

-uousLY.  and  respective  distances  as 

-uiTY.  they  would  be  seen  in  reality, 

from  the  same  point  of  view. 
Perspicuous,  —  through   which   the  eye 
may  see ;   clear,   transparent ;   met  clear, 
easily  seen  through,  perceived,  or  under- 
stood. 

Perspicaeioust — seeing  through,  seeing 
easily  or  quickly  through ;  quick  or  sharp- 
sighted  ;  quick,  keen. 

Fr.  Pertp-sctive,  -icaeiti,  -ieuUf ;  It  -ettiw, 
•ieaee,  -icuo ;  Sp.  -eeliva,  'icaz,  -4euo ;  L.  Perspi- 
eax,  pertpieufUf  ftom  Per-apicere,  to  16ok«  to  see 
through. 
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PER-SPIRE,  V.    To  pan  or  m&tp  (the 

-ABLE.  •    sweat  or  vaporous  moisture  of  the 

•ATioM.    body  through  the  pores  of  the 

-ATORY.  skin ;)  to  exude,  to  emit,  or  e3q[»el 

(moisture). 
It  k  L.  Per-^pirare,  to  breathe  throu|^,  to  pass 
or  emit  the  breath  through. 

PER-STRINGE,  v.    To  mention  briefly 

or  cursorily ;   to  touch  alightly ;  to  touch 

upon. 

L.  Per-itrUfgers,  to  heor  bindthoTDUghly,  doeely ; 
to  strain,  to  press  close,  to  compress ;  and  hence, 
to  speak  or  write  oompressedly,  concisely,  briefly. 

PER-SUADE,  V,  s.      To  represent,  aa 

-ER.  agreeable,  fitting,    advisable, 

-SUA8-IBLE.  advantageous ;       to     advise, 

-IBLY.  press,  urge,  or  solicit ;  to  in- 

-IBILITY.  duce,  to  prevail  upon. 

-ION.  Persuadedness, — ^a  strong  per- 

-ivE,  ad,  #.  suasion,  a  firm  belie£ 

-IVELY.  *BoyU, 

-IVENE88.  Co^  and  Mins.  use  Pemeadeable  ; 

fiRv  ^^  ^^t  —  Perswadeabig.       Fr. 

-OK T.      ^  Persuade ;  8p.  -  tr  ;  It.  ft  L.  Psr- 

-EDNESS.  auadere,  to  render  sweet  or  agree- 
able that  which  was  not  so.    Mis-  Over-  Un- 


PERT,  ad.  Active,  nimble,  lively,  qiuck ; 
-LY.       quick  to  excess,  saucy.    See  Mal- 

-NES8.     APBRT. 

8k.  derives  flrom  Fr.  Appert,  (q.  nd-perUtu: 
peritms,  skilful,  active;  see  PsritsJ  active, 
prompt  dexterous.    Over- 

PER-TAIN,  V,  To  pertain,— to  keep  or 
-TiN-ACY.  hold  thoroughly  to ;  to  be- 
-ACIOU8.  long  to ;  to  be  the  property, 

-AciousLY.      or  in  the  possession  of;  to 
-ACIOU8NESS.  concern,  to  regard. 
-ACiTT.  Pertinacious,    —    obstinate, 

-ENT.  stubborn,  immovable ;  keep- 

-  ENTL  Y.  ing  or  holding  to,  constantly, 

-CNCB.  steadily,  firmly;  and,  thus, 

-ENCY.  constant,  steady,  firm. 

-ATE.*  Pertinent^  —  belonging    to, 

-ATELY.*  concerning,  regardmg;  ap- 

propriate, apposite. 
Joy  uses  Pertinate-ly  as  equivalent  to 
Pertinacious-  ly, — *Joye. 


Vr.  Appartenirt  pertinent;  It,  Jpporienere, 
Hnente;   Sp.  Periinteer,  -eni;  L  Pcrlincre,  to 


keep,  to  hold,  ihrough  or  thorou^y. 
eioust — li.  Ptrtin-aee :  Bp.  -az;  It.Pertimax,  (p«r, 
and  tena*,  valdA  toiax,  ultra  modum  tenax  pro- 
positi,)— tenaeious  to  excess. 

PER-TURB,  V,  To  put  thoroughly  into 
-ANCE.  a  medley  or  confusion,  to  conJase^ 
-ATION.  to  put  quite  out  of  order,  to  dis- 
-BR.  order,  to  disarrange,  to  distracty 
-iMo.       to  /ro»Me. 

Fr.  Perturb-er;  8p.  -or;  It  ft  L.  Psrtmrbmre, 

PER-TUSION,  s,  A  beating  thraogh, 
a  piercing  through ;  perforatioii,  hole. 

Fr.  Pertuiser;  £.  Per-tunderSt  -insum,  to  beat 
through. 

PER-VABE,  V.  To  go  or  pass  throngli 
-VAS-ioN.  or  throughout;  to  penetvale  or 
-iVE.  enter  into  the  whole  or  eveiy 

part ;  to  spread  over. 
L.  Per-vad-ere,  to  go  through. 
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PER-YERT,  V.    To  turn  thoroughly ;  to 

-ER.  torn  from  its  proper  use  or  pur- 

-IBLB.  pose ;  to  wring  or  wrest  to  evil. 

-TER8B.  Perwerftf  —  turned,  wrung,   or 

-VERs-BD.  wrested  to  ill ;  fixed  in  wrong, 

-EDLY.  obstinately  wrong ;  ill-tempered, 

-LY.  ill-natured,    crossly    disposed  ; 

-NESS.  vncompljring  with,  vexatiously 

•ION.  opposing. 

-ITY.  Pr.  ft  Sp.  PerrerUr:  It  fr  L.  Per- 

rtrien,  to  turn  thorougUJy. 

PER-VESTIGATION,*    #.       Careful 
search  or  inquiry,  or  examination. 
*ChiUingwortk. 

L.  PervtitigaliOf  ftom  Ptr-vett^rtt  to  naich 
thofoughhr ;  firom  Vuiiffium^  which  it  spp.  to— 
any  mark  leA  by  which  a  thing  may  be  traced  and 
punued. 

PER-VIAL*,*  ad.  Having  a  way  or  pas- 
-oua  sage  through;  passable,  pene- 

-ousNEsa.   trable. — *Chafnnan, 
-ALLY.*       L.  Per-viu$,  having  a  way  through. 

PER-VICACIOUS,orf.  -NESS.  Per- 
sisting till  victorious ;  obstinately  persisting 
or  persevering ;  obstinate,  stubborn. 

L.  Pervieax,  q.   ptrvinetuc,  quod  non  eetset 
utque  dnm  jtervieerit. 

PERUKE, «.  or  Periwig,  s.  v.  Periwicke, 
or  Periwigf — a  cover  for  the  head,  made  of 
hair,  or  of  other  material,  in  imitation  of 
hair. 

To  perwigt — to  cover  or  clothe  as  with 
a  periwig. 

Som.  writes  the  word — Perwick;  Mins. — 

Perwicke  or  perwigge. 

Fr.  Perrttque  ;  It  Parrueea ;  Sp.  Ptlmca ;  Low 
L.  Perrvqnot  eapUUmentuuL  Wach.  derives  firom 
Or.  Hupptx^t  yellow ;  beearno  the  Romans  made 
their  ptrmkn  of  the  ftUow  hair  of  the  Germans ; 
and  the  ingenuity  of  this  etym.  is  praised  by  the 
editor  of  Men.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Romans  imposed  this  Gr.  name  upon  an  ornament 
formed  of  Ger.  nuiterialt.  Voes.  (de  Vit.  lib.  if. 
e.  15,)  gives  the  Low  L.  Ptrruqua,  but  no  instance 
of  its  use.  The  attempts  to  trace  it  to  a  northern 
origin  are  equaUy  unsatisfitetory. 

PERUSE,  V.  To  look  thoroughly  at ;  to 
-AL.  inspect  carefully  or  thoroughly ;  to 
-ER.  examine,  to  investigate ;  to  read 
through. 
From  L.  P«r,  and  nii,  vel  imw,  Iterum  et  Ite- 
rum  nii. — ifint.  Per  et  unu. — Sk.  Comps.  in 
our  langusge,  of  words  not  used  so  comp.  in  L., 
and  hybrid  comps.,  half  L.  half  Eng.,  are  always 
to  be  received  with  caution.  It  appears  to  be  from 
Fr.  Ponr  voir,  to  kwk  through.    Un- 

PEST, «.  Pttt  and  Petiilence  are  app.  to — 
-iFERoua.  A  widely  destroying,  consum- 
-ILBMT.  ing,  deadly  disease;  a  viru> 

-lUUioB.  lent,  devastating  infection  or 
-ILBNTIAL.  contagion ;  the  plague. 
-iLEMTitY.  PeMt  also  to — Any  thing  de- 
-ILENTI0178.  structive,  noisome,  raischie- 
-lOUCT.*  vous,  vexatious,  tormenting, 
-iLiTY.t  plaguinff;  a  plague  or  tor- 
ment—  Donne,  ^Fox, 
Ft.  Pt$^,  -iflre,  -ilent ;  It.  fr  Sp.  -*,  -ifno, 
'tttnU ;  L.  Pui-i*,  -ifer,  -iUm»»  -iUUu.  "  PuOm 
nomen  fkctnm  est  per  syncopen  ex  eomposlto 
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ptre»ti9,  et  mutato  r  ia  §,  (ut  8«pe  Actum  est,X 
pe*e$tit  sire  peuMtat,  &  verbo  per-edo,  per-eg, 
perest;  quo  slgnificatur,  quidquid  peredtt  et  planft 
consumit  et  perdit  roateriam  quamque,  unde 
fseU  est,  ut  lues  ilia  epidemica  pestis  appella- 
tionem  obtlnuerat,"—- Pr.  Jun.  Other  conjectures 
may  be  seen  in  Voss.  and  Martin. 

PESTER,  V,  *.  -ous.*    To  plague,  to  vex, 

to  tease,  to  torment,  to  trouble,  to  harass, 

to  perplex,  to  embarrass,  to  encumber. 

Bacon. 

Fr.  Bmpet-Ur,  -trer ;  without  doubt  (Sk.)  ft-om 
It.  Impatdre  or  uppetti^et  p**U  inficere  peMttm, 
i.  e.  magnum  malum  infene,  to  infect  with  a  pest 
or  plague,  to  bring  a  put  or  plague,  or  some  great 
ill,  upon  any  one.    Over- 

PESTLE,  s.  V,     That  which,  an  instru- 

-TiLLATioN,  or   meut     which,     beats     or 
PiSTiLLATioN.*    bruiscs,  or  with  which  we 

beat  or  bruise,  break  into  small  particles, 

bray,  pound,  or  crush. — 'Brown. 

Fr.  PuieU,  phteau  ;  It  k  Sp.  PetUllo ;  L.  P'u- 

iilium,  tnm  Pittum,  past  p.  of  Pingert^  to  beat  or 

bruise,  quia  eo  pituatur. — Vo**, 

PET,  or  Peat,  t,  A  little  favourite,  or 
-TiSH.  fondling,  or  darling;  a  little 
-TUH-LT.  spoiled  child ;  and  then  app.  to 
-NBS8.  — the  humour  or  temper  pro- 
duced in^  and  manifested  by,  a  child  so 
spoiled ;  i  e.  fretfulness,  peevishness,  dis- 
contentedness. 

Sk.  suggests  L.  ImpeHu,  or  Fr.  DetpU ;  prendre 
dnpit,  to  take  ptt,  Jun.  derives  from  the  ad. 
Pettpt  and  describes  a  ptitisk  person  to  be  one 
"  that  fklleth  out  with  his  friend  for  jwl/y  things, 
and  upon  every  sUght  and  fHvolous  occasion." 
And  it  does  appear  to  have  a  common  source  with 
our  ad.  PeUjf^  though  it  may  have  been  app.  first 
above. 


PETAL,  I.  -ISM.  The  leaf  of  the  flower. 
"  The  effect  of  this  law  was,  that  the  name 
of  him  that  aspired  to  make  himself  abso- 
lute lord  of  the  city  [Syracuse],  should  be 
written  in  an  olive  lerft  which  being  put 
into  the  hand  of  this  lord,  without  further 
ceremony  it  was  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
banished  the  city  for  five  years,  much  after 
the  iashion  that  is  reported  of  the  ottra- 
eitme  of  the  Athenians.  By  means  of  this 
petaliim€t  the  lorda  banished  one  another, 
so  that  in  the  end,  the  people  became 
lord."— ^orM.  Plutarch. 
Or.  nrraXov;  Fr.  PUaUtme, 

PETAR,  »,       Cot  calls  it  "  an   engine 

-ARD.       (made    like  a   bell    or    mortar) 

-eraro.  wherewith  strong  gates  are  burst 

open."     It  was  so  called  from  the  noise  of 

the  explosion. 

The  Peteraro  is  probably  a  small  piece 

of  ordnance,  and  the  word  is — k  sono  con- 

fictum. 

Fr  PHart;  It.  &  Sp.  Pfiardo;  from  Fr.  Piter, 
to  crake ;  L.  Pedere. 

PETER-PENCE,  s.  "  Thys  Inas  be- 
came a  monke  there,  &  was  the  fyrst  that 
clogged  the  West  Saxons  w«  payment  of 
the  Rome  tkot,  or  Peter  Pent  to  the  Pope.^ 
—Bale, 
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PETITION,  «.  V.  A  seeking  or  askiog, 
-ART,  ad.  (gen.  with  some  degree  of  eam- 
-ARiLT.  estness ;)  *  beseeching  or  re- 
-BR.  qaest,   a  solicitation,   entreaQr, 

-TORY.*      supplication,  prayer. — *  Brewer. 
Fr.  Pilution,  {pilitoin,  petitory,  Cot ;)  It.  •xidne, 
'tdrioi  8p.  'Ciorn  L.  PeHtio,  from  pefrr*,  to  w€k, 
to  uk. 

PETREL,  «.PBTROirBL.  Petrel,  or  Pettrel, 
is  app.  to — A  breastplate  for  a  horse. 

Petrtmelf — a  horseman's  piece;  and  so 
called  because  hunff  to  the  breast. 

Fr.  Poietraili  It.  Pettorile;  from  L.  Prcfw, 
the  bxeast. 

PETRI-FY,  V.  To  be  or  become  stone  ; 
-iFic.  to  be  or  become  stony,  hard 

-iFiCATE,  r.  or  obdurate,  callous  or  un- 
-iFACTioN.     feeling,  stiff,  motionless. 

-IFACTIVB.  yt.  PUriJt-tr  ;  8p.  -car ;  It.  Impi- 
-IFICATION.  eirhrt;  L.  Pelra,  a  ttone,  and>er> 
-ESCEMT.        to  cause  to  be  or  become.    Un- 

PETTI-FOG,  v.  A  collector  of  small 
-G-EB.  suits ;  a  paltry  encounger  of  liti- 
-ERY.     gation.    See  Foo. 

In  A. 8.  Pog§re,  b  (say*  Som.)  "a  wooer  or 
toiter  to  have  a  woman  in  marriage :"  and  hence, 
he  thinks,  our  Fogger  in  the  word  PeiUfogg^r,  In 
A.  S.  Peg-an,  Is  to  set,  put,  or  Join  together ;  and, 
eons,  to  gather,  to  collect ;  and  Fog,  it  a  gathering 
or  collection ;  whence,  under  the  word  Fog,  It  has 
been  auggested  that  a  Pettifogger  ia-^'-as  abore  ex- 
plained. 

PETTI-TOE,  *.  L  e.  Little  toes^  litUe  feet. 

PETTY,  or  Petit,  ad.  -tiness.  Small, 
little,  dimlnutiYe. 

Petty  is  gen.  used  with  the  force  of— 
mean,  shabby,  contemptible. 

Ft.  Petit;  of  unknown  origin.  See  POU  in 
Men.  and  PeMus  in  Voas. 

PETULANT,  ad.  Saucily  attacking  or 
-antlt.  aasailing  ;  wantonly  offending  ; 
-ANCB.  impudent,  insolent ;  also,  slighUy 
-ANCT.  or  easily  offended,  peeYish. 
-COU8.*  *CaM.  ^Bp.  HaiL 
-ClTY.t  Fr.  PHul-^nce ;  It.  &  8p.  -ante:  L.  Pe- 
tulantt  p€tuteus,—kpetendo,%\xod  alios  contumellis 
et  injuriis  impudenter  petat.—rVo$*. 

PEW,  *.  -FELLOW.  Com.  app.  to— An  in- 
closed seat  in  a  church.  A  Pew-filtoWf — 
merely  a  fellow  or  companion  in  the  same 
seat  or  situation ;  as  boys  of  the  same  class 
in  an  inclosed  seat.  See  Steevetu  on  Shak. 
D.  Page,  pugdtt  suggeatum,  from  L.  Podium^ 
(8k.)  a  projecting  seat  in  the  amphitheatre,  appro- 
priated to  the  emperor,  consuls,  &c ;  and  whence 
the  Fr.  haYe  Pay,  and  the  It.  Pugio,  a  hillock. 
(See  Men.)  But  the  etym.  implies  that  we  bor- 
rowed our  division  of  the  interior  of  churches  into 
pew$  from  the  Dutch. 

PEWTER,  s.  -BR.  A  compound  of  tin 
and  lead,  or  lead  and  sine 

It.  Pet'tro;  Sp.  -ire.  The  Fr.  call  a  pewterer^ 
potter  dV«(a<ff,— a  potter  of  tin,  or  a  maker  of  tin 
pots.     D.  Peawter,  epeawter;  Fr.  PetHrty  esptes 

'  de  m6ta]. — 1S20,  2^mc9ml»e. 

PHAETON,  s.  A  carriage,  so  called 
from  the  fabled  son  of  Phoebus,  and  driYer 
of  his  father's  chariot 
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PHAGEDENICAL.  ad.  -Kous.  <"  Pk^- 
gedana,  strictly  so  called,  is  an  ulcer  with 
swelled  lips,  that  eats  the  flesh  and  neigh- 
bouring parte  in  the  bottom  and  edges  of 
the  ulcer."-— ^iMffum. 

Fr.  PhagUioM*;  Gr.  ^att^atva,  ^jatva,  from 
^t-ttv,  to  eat,  to  consume. 

PHALANX,  s.  **The  Macedonian  pk4H 
kau  is  described  by  Polybius  to  be  a  square 
battail  of  pikemen,  consisting  of  sixteen  in 
flank,  sad  Art  hundred  in  front ;  the  sol- 
diers standing  so  close  together,  that  tht 
pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  were  extended  three 
foot  beyond  the  front  of  the  battaiL  The 
rest,  whose  pikes  were  not  senriceable  by 
reason  of  their  distance  from  the  front, 
couched  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
that  stood  before  them,  and  so,  locking 
them  together  in  file,  press'd  forward  to 
support  and  push  on  the  former  nmkt, 
whereby  the  assault  was  rendered  mote  Yio- 
lent  and  irresistible." — Potter, 
Gr.  ^a\aj{,  of  uncertain  origin. 

PHANE,*  Le.  Fane,  (qY.)  A  temple. 
*Joye.  Browne*     From  L.  Faman* 

PHANTASM,  s.    Pfumtasm  or  Phantom, 

-ASTic.  — an  apparition,  a  Yision,  ac 

-ASTicAL.        of  some  one  dead  or  absent ; 

-ASY,  s.  V.        a  spectre ;  a  ghost ;  a  mere 

-ASTRY.  imagination;    a  creation  of 

-OM.  the  fancy. — *H.  More. 

-ASMATtCAL.*  Fr.  Phantasie,  fontasis!  pUni- 
oevMt  fatUosme;  L.  Phantcuiaf  Gr.  ^avraata. 
See  Faxct  and  Faktast. 

PHARE,  *.  App.  to — A  watch-tower ;  a 
beacon,  lighthouse,  or  light  "  A  great 
name  there  is  of  a  tower  built  by  one  of  tbe 
Kings  of  .^gypt  within  the  island  Pharos, 
and  it  keepeUi  and  commaundefh  the  haren 
of  Alexandria,  which  tower  (they  s«y)  cost 
eight  hundred  talents  the  buUdug."*— 
Holland.  PUnie. 
Fr.Phare;  It.  Fard;  Sp.  Parol;  Qr.  ^tipot. 

PHARISAISM,  «.  PAorwaum  (from  the 
-Aic.  sect  of  Pharisees)  is  used  as 

-AiCAL.  equiYalent  to-^-Hypocrisy,  si- 

-AICALNE8S.  mulation,  or  the  feigning  or 
-ean.  fiction   of  Yirtues   not   pos- 

sessed :  dissimulation,  or  the  concealment, 
cloaking,  or  suppression  of  real  Yices. 

PHARMACY,  s.  The  knowledge  of 
medicines,  and  their  use ;  the  art  of  pre- 
paring and  mixing  them. 

Fr.  Pharmaeiet  It.  ft  Sp.  Farwueiai  Gr.  «a«r- 
fxoKow,  from  ^apf/Mc^eiVfOiediemri,  hoc  est  nwieri. 

PHASE,  s.  Used  in  the  plural  to  express 
the  appearances  of  the  planetary  bodies. 

Gr.  4>a<rif ,  from  ^aiv^a^att  to  appear. 

PHEASANT,  *.  A  bird:— so  oaHed 
from  Pfiosis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  at  th« 
mouth  of  which  great  numbers  of  the  spe- 
cies were  said  to  be  found. 

Ft.  &  Sp.  Faiean ;  It.  Fagiino ;  L.  Phaiiana  / 
Gr.  ^o<riawot. 
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PHEER,  «.  A  fellow,  a  companion,  a 
mate.     See  Fbre.     A.  S.  Ferat  ge-fera. 

PHEE2E,  V.    To  do,  to  do  away,  to  do 
for ;  to  give  a  good  beating  or  drubbing. 
The  commenUton  on  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Srodaoe  varlooi  instaacei  of  the  use  of  thia  word. 
Ir  T.  Smith  layt.— To/<rix«  meana,  la  flla  dedu- 
oere ;  Staayhuist  tianslatee,  Italia  long*  di^Jnii- 
simuroris, "  We  axe  toux'd  and  from  Italy/«aJt'<i.'' 
FaUer  taya,— "  But  Biahop  Turbenrille  recovered 
•ome  loat  landa,  which  Biahop  Yoyaey  had  msmI, 
and  particularly  obtained  of  Queen  Mary  the 
.  restittttioa  of  the  UAx  manor  of  Crediton ;"  and  in 
the  margin  he  explains,  veztdt  "  driven  away,  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Weat."— ^orfkt'et  of  Dprtet§kire. 
Sk.  aays,-— that  Aa««,  or /ray,  ia  to  laah,  to  beat 
with  roda ;  and  derives  flrom  Ger.  Fegtn,  to  aweep, 
to  cleanse,  or  from  Meken,  to  rub.  It  may  have 
descended  from  the  Fr.  v.Faire,  more  immediately 
from  the  pL  FmittMe,  fmHhle,  or  that  may  be 
doae ;  and  henea  mean— aa  above  explained.  See 
Paiaa. 

PHENIX,  /.  *•  The  bird  PkatnU  li  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  that  name  of  this  date 
tree,  (called  in  Ghreek  ^^iri^,)  for  it  was 
assured  unto  me  that  the  said  bird  died 
with  the  tree,  and  reviyed  of  itself  as  the 
tree  spnug  again." — Hotkmd.  PUnie, 

App.  met.  to  any  thing  of  extreme  ra- 
rity and  excellence. 
Or.  ♦oiMf :  L.  Pkamix. 

PHENOMENON,  or  PHiBNOMEiioN,  j; 

Any  appearance ;  sensible  object 

Or.  ^9tvofuv9v,  (past p.  of  ^atvtiv,  to  appear,) 
that  which  has  appearea,  sc  to  any  of  the  scnaea. 

PHIAL,  $,  -LED.    Also  written  FiaL 
A  smsdl  bottle. 

FT.Pkiolt;  It.  Fi6la:  'L.Phiala;  Gr.^caXq, 
fom/tiai,  patera^  phUUa ;  fcxxm  i^$-§t¥,  cui  victnum 
^v-*i¥,  fmud-ere,  to  pour. — Ltnmep. 

PHIL-ANTHROP Y,  #.  A  love  of  men 
-ic.  or  mankind;  benevolence  towards 
-I8T.       mankind. 

App.  by  Bp.  Taylor  to^-the  love  of  Ood 
for  man ;  and  used  by  Biyden  as  an  exotic ; 
which  we  have  not  a  proper  word  in  £ng. 
to  express. 

Fr.  PkUanikropi* ;  Or.  ^i Xavfpwvia,  (from  ^tk- 
ttWf  to  love,  and  av(>p«»vov,  man,)  a  loving  of  Qien. 

PHIIrAUTT,  «.  Love  of  one's  self; 
sclf-liking. — Mim. 

Gr.  <»iXeuma,  (♦i\^iv,  airrov,  tO  love  self) 

PHILIPPIC,  *.  -PizB,*i»j  Orations,  de- 
clamations,— assailing,  condemning,  the 
character,  the  conduct :  so  called  fh)m 
certain  orations  of  Demosthenes  against 
Philip  of  Macedon. — *Burke. 
L  PkUipptem. 

PHILO-LOG  Y, «.  A  love  of  spo^K,  of 
-G-ER.  language,  of  gramroatieal  leam- 
-ic.  .ing;  and  hence  app.  to — 
-ICAL.  'Orammar,  grammatical  learning, 
-IST.  the  general  principles  of  language. 
-IZB,9.  A  pMlologian  or  philologue  is — a 
lover  of  learning,  study,  talk,  or  discourse. 
— Mins. 

Ft.  Pkliohg-me ;  8p.  -o,  -ia;  It.  FiMcg-la,  -o  ; 
L  PhUoloaia;  Or.  ^XoX<itHi,  nmot  loqtundif  a 
love  of  talUng  or  apeaking. 
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PHILO-MATH,  «.  Philomathy,  the  love 
and  desire  of  learning. — Mins,  Gr.  ^lAo- 
/uiBris,  one  desirous  of  learning,  a  lover  of 
learning,  (^os,  a  lover,  and  ^toOqo-cr, 
learning.) 

PHILO-MEL,«.-MENB.  The  nightingale. 
Or.  ♦iXot,  a  lover,  and  /«eXot,  a  aong. 

PHILO-MOT,*  ad.    Having  the  colour  of 
a  dead  leaf. — *SpeeUUor. 
From  FT.  FtuilU  mortem  a  dead  leaf. 

PHILO-SOPHY,  f.  In  common  speech 
-ER.  app.  to — The  general  principles 

-IC.  of  Knowledge  or  science,  physical 

-ICAL.      and  moraL 
-ICALLY.  *  Barrow,      ^H,  More. 

-ICAL8,a.  yr.PhiiotopkU;  It.  FUotofia;  Sp.  fr 
-I8T.  L.  Pkilotopkim  /  Gr.  ♦«Aa-«^o^io,  the 

-ISE,  9,      love  of  wisdom. 
-ATE»*0.      -A8TBR.t 

PHILTRE,  t,  V,     That  which,  any  thing 

which,  causes  or  inapirea  love. 

Fr.  PhUtn;  It.  FUtro;  Sp.  Feliro;  UPhil- 
irum  ;  Gr.  <t><XTpov,  that  which  cauaea  love, 
(0(X-«iv,  to  love.) 

PHIPH,*  t,  -BR.*  i.  e.  F^e,  vndFifer,  (qv.) 
*Haekluyt, 

PHLEBOTOMY,  #.     The  cutting  of  a 

vein. 

Fr.  Pklfbotomie  ;  It.  fr  Sp.  FlekoUmia  ;  L. 
PkttboUmia ;  Gr.  ♦Xe/9oTO/»ia,  venesection,  (^Xe^, 
•fiot,  vena,  a  vein,  and  Tc/Kv-<«r,  teeartt  to  cut.) 

PHLEGM,  a,     "  Phlegm  amongst  the  an- 

-ATic.       cients  signified  a  cold  viscous  hu- 

-ATICLY.  mour,  contrary  to  the  etym.  of  the 

-LESS.*      word,  which  comes  from  ♦Xeytiv, 

to  burn ;  but  amongst  them  there  were  two 

sorts  of  phlegmt  cold  and  hot" — ArhUhnot. 

Met  —  Duluess,   sluggishness,    apathy, 

Insensibility. — *  Boyle. 

Fr.  PhlegiM;  It.  FUm-ma;  8p.  -«;  L.  Phhgma  ; 
Or.  ♦Xrr/AA,  fkom  ^XcY-ciy,  to  bum.  See  Fxaok. 
De- 

PHLEGMON,  a.  -oua.      A  burning  or 
inflammation.     See  Phlbom. 
Fr.  Phlefwton  ;  Or.  •Xe7^orq. 

PHLEME.    Sec  Fleam. 

PHRAS E, «. «.  A  mode  or  form  of  speech, 
-LESS.       or  diction  ;    an   expression    or 
-EOLOiTT.  combination  of  words. 
-ICAL.       To   phraee, — to  call,  name,   or 
-1ST.         denominate. 

Phnue-kiM,  (Shaks.)  — nameless;  to 
which  no  name,  no  epithet,  can  be  given. 

Gr.  «pa#ir,  from  ^poC'-siv*  to  apeak.  Meta- 
Fara-  Peri- 

PHRENO-LOG  Y,  *.   A  compound  term 

of  modem  formation,  in  very  common  use, 

but  not  very  clearly  explained  by  tbose 

who  employ  it. 

Gr.  ♦pnv,  the  mind,  and  Xoyop,  a  diaoourae. 

PHRENSY,   M,       More    com.    written 
-M-KTic.  Frenzy,  (qv.) 

-TIC  A  diaease  of  mind ;  a  deli- 

rium, raving ;  a  paroxyam  approaching  to 
raving  madness.     Em- 
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PHTHISICi  «.  -AL.  Destroying,  con- 
suming, wasting. 

Fr.  FhtitU;  It.  TUi-co^  -chhaut ;  Bp.-ea;  L. 
Phthuia  ;  Or.  4>0to-(r,  ttom  ^9itt¥,  or  <p$t-€t¥,  cor- 
rumpere,perdere,  eofwvm«r«,  todestroy,  toconsumo. 

PHYLACTERY,  t.  A  protection  or 
-icAL.  preservation.  App.  to— bits  or 
-ED.  slips  of  parchment  on  which  the 
Jews  wrote  certain  portions  of  the  Law,  and 
bound  them  on  their  foreheads  and  wrists. 
See  Deut.  tL  8,  and  xi.  18. 

Fr.  Pkytaetire  ;  It.  Filatiria ;  Gr.  ^^vXeucrtipfov, 
from  0vXu<rvcii',  to  ffuard,  to  protect,  to  preierve 
from  danger.    Pro-phylactic. 

PHYSIC,  t.  V.  PAyiJc,— natural  philo- 
-AL.  sophy  ;  and  PAyMctan,  a  natural 
-ALLY,  philosopher :  app.  esp.  to— 
-Y.  The  knowledge  of  such  physical 
-IAN.  substances  as  are  medical  or  heal- 
ing,* to  the  science  of  medicine;  to  the 
medical  substance  or  medicine  s  and  to  a 
professor  or  practitioner  of  the  science  of 
Medicine. 

Physics,  pi.  is  still  app.  gen.  to  Natural 
Pl^ilosophy. 

'As  physical  philosophy  is  contra-distin- 
guished from  moral,  a  name  is  wanted  in 
contradistinction  from  Moralist ;  —  sup- 
pose— PhysicalUt. 

Fr.  Phftiqus;  It.  &  8p.  Pisiea  ;  L.  Phg$ica  ;  Or. 
^vctKifi  from  ^vctv,  naturo,  from  ^eiv,  gignere, 
nasci^    Meta-  Un- 

PHYSIO-GNOMY, «.  The  art  of  judging 
-ICAL.  or  discerning  the  nature  or  naturid 
-ER.  disposition,  (sc  of  men ;)  now  usu- 
-I8T.  ally  restricted  to  the  art  of  dis- 
covering such  nature  by  examining  the 
countenance  or  features  of  the  face. 

Our  old  writers  not  unfrequently  con* 
tracted  to  Phisnomy  and  Fisnomy. 

Ft.  Pkjniognomit ;  It.  FiS'Onnmla;  Sp.  <-<ono- 
miai  L.  PhyHognomonia;  Gr.  ^vaioyvi^fLovia,  from 
^«tt,  naturot  and  7vm/lm#»,  cogno»etn$,  from 
tivrnvnttw,  eognotetre,  to  know. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  *.  As  Fr.— "  A  rea- 
-ic.  soning,  disputing,  or  searching  out 
-ICAL.  of  the  nature  of  things ;  also, 
-ER.  anatomizing  physic,  or  that  part 
-1ST.  of  physic  which  treats  of  the  com- 
-izE,  V.  position  or  structure  of  man's 
frame." — Cot. 
Fr.  Phfftiotogie  ;  It.  FMologia ;  Gr.  4>vo-ioXo7ia, 
(^vo-iv,  natura,  and  Xty-^iw,  to  ditoourse.) 

PHYTI-VOROUS,  ad.  Devouring,  eat- 
ing plants. 

From  Gr.  ^vrovt  a  plant,  end  L.  Vorare,  to  de- 
vour, to  eat. 

PHYTOLOG Y,  *.  -ist.  A  discourse  on, 
science  of,  the  nature  of  plants ;  Botany. 

From  Gr.  ♦vtov,  a  plaat,  and  X«7-«fv,  to  dis- 
course. 

PIACLE,  s.  The  s.  is  app.  to  the  act 
-cuL-AR.  or  deed  for  which  atonemen* 
-ous.  should  be  made ;  and  hence  to — 
A  great  crime  or  offence,  a  great  sin. 

Piaeii/oirfy^requicing  expiation ;  criminal, 
sinful. 
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PIC 

L.  Piiieulum,  (from  pirns,)  an  act  otptsmt  ^ ^ 

ment,  or  txpiailon. — Also  ss  the  Eng. :  —  see  Ek- 

PIATB. 

PIAZZA,  s.    A  broad  way,  a  wide  street ; 

in  £ng.  app.  to — 

A  way  or  footpath  under  covering;   as 

the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  above  whicli 

are  habitations,  supported  at  the  front  by 

pillars. 

From  L.  PlaUa :  pMea,  piatea,  piazsa,  piazza. 
-'Men. 

PICAROON,  S.PICEEER,  9.  A  forager,  piU 
lager,  robber,  plunderer.    And  to  Pickeer^ — 

To  forage,  pillage,  rob,  or  plunder. 
Fr.  PiffHeroK,  from  v.  Pieorer,  qd.  pteorare,  to 
Steal  Milw,  (peeora. ) 

PICCADEL,  s.  -KARDBL.  Fr.  Peeea- 
dilles, — "the  sevend  divisions  or  pieces 
fastened  together  about  the  brim  of  the 
collar  of  a  doublet,"  &c. — Cft.  B.  Jonaoa 
writes  it  Picardeli  as  if  he  supposed  the 
fashion  of  wearing  it  to  be  denved  from 
Picardy ;  the  term  is  simply  a  dim.  of 
Ptoca,  (Sp.  &  It.)  a  spear  head,  and  was 
given  to  this  article  of  foppery,  from  s 
&ncied  resemblance  of  its  stiffened  plaits 
to  the  bristled  points  of  those  weapons.*' — 
Gifford. 

PICK,  V.  s.  To  act  or  do  with  any  thing 
-ED.^  pointed,  or  sharp  at  the  point;  to 
-EDLY.  strike  at  or  into  with  any  thing 
-EDNES8.  pointed  ;  to  pick  good  from  bad ; 
-ER.  cons,  to  take  or  choose,  to  select, 
-ERY.*      to  glean,  to  distinguish. 

To  pick  a  quarrel, — to  take,  sc  any  op- 
portunity, choose  or  seek  for  any  pretence 
or  slight  occasion,  for  quarrelling. 

To  pick  a  pocket, — to  pick  or  take  (with 
the  fingers)  any  thing  out 

Ypiked, — "  ftdl  fresh  and  new  her  geare 
ypiked  was,"  (Chaucer,  Prol.  to  C.  T.)  is 
spoken,  (Sk.)  if  I  mistake  not,  of  shoes 
or  boots  with  sharp  pointed  peaks,  which 
were  the  fashion  in  Chaucer's  time.  And 
hence, — 

Picked  or  Piked  was  app.  gen.  as  an  epithet 
to  one  smartly,  sprucely,  foppishly  dressed ; 
to  a  fop  or  beau — *HoliHshed, 

Fr.  Piquet:  D.  ft  Ger.  Pieken;  Dan.  Pikktr ; 
A.  8.  Pye-an,  in  old  writers.  To  pljte.  See  PacK« 
Poke,  Pock,  Pockst.    Un- 

PICK-APACK,  av,  -back.  Pick  is,  per- 
haps,  pight,  piked,  L  e.  pitched  or  ikrmom  t 
and  Pick-apack,  pick-a-hack,  pitched  on  the 
hack  ;  or  it  may  be  a  reduplication  oipmeh. 

PICKLE,  I*,  s.     Pickle,  (met)  —  Dirtjr, 

sorry  pli^t  or  condition.    A  pickle,  or  a 

pickled  rogue, — 

One  seasoned,  imbued,  impregnated  with 

roguery,  mischief,  or  vicious  dispositions, 

D.  PeM ,'  perhaps  (Sk.)  fkrom  Fr.  Piquer,  pun- 
gere,  from  the  punee$tey  of  the  taste.  Pennant 
gives  a  dfiSbrent  history.-— *** Flanders  bsd  the 
honour  of  pickling  of  herrings.  One  WUIfMt 
BtHkthr  of  Bierolet,  near  Sluys,  hit  on  this  uttHol 
expedient ;  from  him  was  derived  the  name  PirUe, 
which  we  iMrrow  from  IX  ft  Ger.** 
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PICTURE, «.  o.  Any  thing  painted,  bc 
-ORiAii.  in  likeness  or  resemblance ; 

-UR'AL.  a  likeness,  resemblance,  or 

-ER.  representation ;  gen.  the  art, 

-INO.  the  workmanship  of  pamtingf 

-ESQU£,  ad.  s,  or  of  the  painter. 

Pieturesquef — It.  Pittoreseo,  "Pictttretque 
properly  means  what  is  done  in  the  style 
and  with  the  spirit  of  a  painter ;  and  it  was 
thus,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  that  the 
word  was  commonly  employed  when  it  was 
first  adopted  in  England  ....  [It  also] 
has  been  frequently  employed  to  denote 
those  combinations,  or  groups,  or  attitudes 
of  objects,  that  are  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  painter." — Stewart. 

ft.  Pein^uret  -urer;  It.  PintArOt  piMtr-a^  -dr#; 
fe.  Pimt^ra,  -or;  L.l*tfctera,ftom  p<clfltm,pff«<p. 

.  of  pingtre,  to  ptUntt  (qv.)    De-  Im-  Over- 

PIDDLE,  s.  V.  Piddle^  s,  is  the  name  of 
a  river  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
at  Pool,  formerly  **  enstiled  Trent : "  it 
seems  (from  Drayton)  to  have  received  its 
name  from  the  small  atsistant  brooks  which 
flow  into  it 

To  piddle  is, — to  busy  or  employ,  or  to 
be  busy  or  employed  about,  to  attend  to,  tri- 
fling matters ;  to  act  or  deal  in  a  small  way. 
Piddling^ — ^minute,  trifling,  frivolous. 
Either  (8k.)  Arom  It  Piccolo,  imaU,  or  the  r.  To 
peddle;  or  Fr.  PetiUf  petty. 

PI£,<.    A  bird. 

PiBD.         PUd, — of  different  colours,  like 

-NE8S.      the  Pie ;  party-coloured ;  varie- 
PiEBALi).   gated  in  colour. 

Fr.  PU  ;  Sp.  Picosa  ;  L.  Pica ;  Gr.  Kicva  vel 

KfTTa,  flrom  iu-«iv,  to  move;   Arom  the  frequent 

wtotion  of  the  tail  and  body,  remarkable  in  the 

mag-pie. 

PIE,  or  Pye,  «.  A  portion  of  paste,  with 
meat  or  other  esculents,  covered  by  or 
inclosed  in  it;  for  baking. 

Sk.  suggests  A.  8.  Bye-^»,  to  build,  se.  of 
ptute;  It  is  perhaps  the  name  of  the  paste  itself, 
corrupted  from  Fr.  Piie. 

PIE,  <.  **  The  Pie  is  a  Uble  or  rule  in  the 
old  Roman  offices,  shewing  in  a  technical 
way,  how  to  find  out  the  service  which  is  to 
be  read  upon  each  day." — Steevens.  What 
was  called  The  Pie,  by  the  Clergy,  before 
the  Reformation,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Ui-yai^,  or  the  index  ;  (lit  a  plank,  met  a 
painted  table  or  picture  ; )  and  because 
indexes  or  tables  of  books  were  formed 
into  square  figures  resembling  pictures  or 
painters'  tables,  htmg  up  in  a  frame,  these 
likewise  were  called  Tlivaiccs,  or  being 
marked  only  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
word,  irCt  or  fnes. — Ridley. 

It  is  the  familiar  £ng.  name  for  the 
Romish  Pica,  Ordinal  or  Service  Book. 

PIECE,  v.«.    To  pt>ce  is  to  patch  s  to  put 

-LESS.  on  a  part  or  portion,  a  frag- 

-MEAL,  ad,  09.  ment,  a  bit ;  to  add,  join,  or 

unite  a  part  or  portion.     A  piece  is — 

A  patch ;  also,  gen.  a  part,  whether  put 
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on,  added,  joined;  or  taken  away  or  dis* 
joined ;  a  portion,  a  fragment,  a  bit ;  any 
thing  pieced  or  put  together,  constructed  or 
composed ;  as  a  piece  of  music,  writing, 
painting ;  a  fowling  pieces  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, a  piece  of  cloth. 

It  is  frequently  app.  by  Spenser  to  sig- 
nify a  castle ;  as  it  also  is  in  Speed,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Todd  in  a  Note  on  Spenser,  b.  iiL 
c.  10.  "  Of  this  towne  and  peece,  (the 
castle  of  Peniche,)  Conde  de  Fuentes  had 
the  command." — Speed,  an.  1589. 

Piece,  (of  money,) — a  minted  piece,  sc. 
of  metal,  gold,  silver,  &;c. 

Fr.  PUcef  It  Pino;  6p.  Piexo;  Low  h.Peeia. 
The  etymologists  scarcely  attempt  to  account  for 
this  word;  it  is  probably  from  the  A.S.  Pac-an, 
pace-ean,  (c  soft,)  to  patdi.    See  Patch. 

PIE-POUDRE,  «.  "  The  lowest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  expeditious,  court 
of  justice  known  to  the  law  of  England  is 
the  Court  of  Piepoudre,  curia  pedis  pulveri- 
zati:  so  called  from  the  dusty  feet  of  the 
suitors ;  or  accordins  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
because  justice  is  Uiere  done  as  speedily 
as  the  dust  can  fall  from  the  foot" — Black- 
etone. 

Ft.  Pied*  pouldrewe,  dusty  feet  Spel.  and  Bk. 
give  the  first  etym.  stated  by  DIackstone,  (qv.) 
See  also  Men. 

PIER,  s.  A  structure  raised  against  the 
violence  of  the  waves  in  the  sea  or  in  rivers. 
From  the  L.  Petra,  or  rather  the  Fr.  Pierre, 
a  stone,  because  usually  made  of  stones : 
and  afterwards  app.  of  whatever  material 
the  thing  miffht  be  made.  The  foundations 
upon  which  the  columns  that  sustain  bridges 
are  raised  were  also  called  piers,  whether 
made  of  stone,  timber,  piles  of  wood,  earth, 
&c. — Spel. 

PIERCE,  v.     Anciently  Perse,  Persaunt. 

-ABLE.        To  prick,  stick,  strike,  or  bore 

-BR.  through ;  to  penetrate,  to  perfo- 

-iifo.  rate,  to  transfix. 

-INO-LY.     *  Chaucer.     Spenser.     ^Drant. 

-NBS8.  ^-  P«r-cer ;  It  -tugihre,  which  Men. 

p.p-aAMT  ♦  derives  from  the  L.  PertunderCt  to 
iriSRSANT.    j^j  through;  Sk.— from  Per,  and 

-LY.  <  ieere,  to  strike  through ;  and  Mins. — 

fit)m  Gr.  neijp-civ,  penetraret  to  bore  through,  to 

penetrate.    Em-  En-  Ttans- 

PIG,  s.  V.    An  animal.    A  lump  or  mass 
of  melted  lead  or  iron  is  called  a  sow  or  pig. 
To  pig, — is  to  bring  forth  pigst  to  lie, 
or  do  any  other  thing  as  pigs  do. 

The  acorn  is  in  old  Gloss,  cited  by  Lye,  called 
pU-hred.  In  D.  Bigghe,  vigghe,  vtereken,  is  porcus. 
D.  Bercktken;  Ger.  Feerkel,  ferket,  porcellus; 
from  L.  Porcus. — Waeh. 

PIGEON,*.    A  bird. 

To  pigeon, — (met)  to  entrap,  (as  pigeons 
are,  and  taken.) 

Fr.  Pigeon  ;  It.  Piceidme ;  Sp.  Piekon ;  L.  Pipio, 
from  Pipire,  to  peep,  or  make  the  noise  or  cry  of 
young  birds. 

PIGGESNIE,  s.  The  Romans  (says 
Tyrw.)  used  Oculus  as  a  term  of  endearment  ,- 
and  perhaps  Piggesnie,  in  vulgar  language, 
only  means  ocellus ;  the  etfes  of  that  animal 
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(the  pig)  being  remarkablj  smaU.  "  A.  S. 
Piga,  a  Httle  maid.  We  use  at  this  day  to 
call  such  a  little  one  a  piganev" — Sam. 
A^d  Sk.  sajB,  from  PIga,  puellua ;  qd.  le- 
pid»  puells  ocff/itf,  vel  ptiellarum  ocului, 
Le.  deetu, 

PIGHT,f><.  i.e.  Piicht,  or  pitched,  (qv.) 
in  Wiclifi — fixed,  tranafixed,  pieretd.  £m- 
Under- 

PIGMENT,  s,  **  I  employ  the  word  pig- 
ments to  signify  auch  prepared  materials  (aa 
cochineal,  vermilion,  orpiment,)  as  painters, 
dyers,  and  other  artificers  make  use  of  to 
impart  or  imitate  particular  colours.'* — 

Boyle. 

Lb  JPiffwumiumtf  tram  Pietumi  paat  p.  otPing-ere, 
to  paiot 

PIGMY,  9.  ad.  -MEAN.  App.  gen.  to — 
A  dwarf,  any  Teiy  short,  small,  diminutive 
person  or  thins. 

Fr.  Pigmi-t;  It.  ft  8p.  -o;  L-  Pigmtett*;  Gr. 
flrr^aiott  from  vry/iii,  spafium  k  enbito  ad  difUo$ 
clausofu — Fou. 

PIKE,*  f.   -B]>.t     Any  thing  peaked  or 

pointed,  or  having  the  point  or  end  aharp- 

ened ; — a  weapon,  a  tool,  &e. 

*Fabyan*     Spemer.     ^Hacklutjt, 
"Ft.  Pique;  It.  Ple-ea;  Sp.  -Oy  from  v.  To  pick; 
becaxiM  picked^  peaked,  or  pointed  ai  a^  picker. 

PIKE,  »,  Pickerel.  A  fish :  so  called 
(Sk.)  either  from  the  likeness  of  its  nose 
to  a  pike  or  spear,  or  because  it  moves  itself 
in  the  water  like  a  spear  thrown. 

PIKE,*  9.  i.  e.  To  point  the  eye,  to  peep. 
*Ot€meer. 

PILCH,  s.  "  A  fur  gown,  (a  pilch,)  a 
garment  of  skins  with  the  hair." — Som. 

Steevens,  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  produces  ex- 
amples of  PUch  from  Nash  and  Decker.  Som. 
tSLyt—Pglce,  toga  pelllcea. 

PILCHARDS,*.  Afiah,  aocaUed(Sk.) 
a  cutis  latntaie,  from  the  smootkness  of  its 
skin.    See  Pilch. 

PILE,  V.  s.  A  pile  or  pillar, — raised  upon 
-MENT.*  the  ground  or  surface  to  support 
-iNo.         or  sustain  any  thing  laid,  placed. 

Pillar,  reared  upon  it ;  also,  driven  into 
-LARED.  .  the  ground  for  the  same  purpose : 
-A8T-ER.  further,  app.  to  the  whole  mass 
-ERED.  (moles,  cumulus)  heaped,  or 
structure  raised  upon  it,  (straea.)  And 
hence — 

A  mass,  heap,  accumulation,  structure, 
superstructure. — *Bp.  Hall. 

Ft.  Pil^t  -ItTf  -astre;  It.  -a,  -tire,  -i*iro;  Sp. 
Hf,  -ar,  -astro;  A.S.  Pit;  tudes,  mole*,  cumulus, 
strues.  Corn-pile.  £z-pllate.  Op-pflatioa.  Un> 
piUarad. 

PILE,  s.      Hair,  wool;    any  thing  of  a 

-EDNE88.   hairy,  woolly,  fleecy,  texture  or 

-COS.         substance. 

-OSITY.       Fr.  Poitt   It  ft  sp.  Pehf   L.  PUut; 
Gr.  IltXot,  bair,  wooL    De- 

PILE,*  *.  -ED.*  The  point  of  a  spear  or 
arrow. — *  Chapman. 
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I        L.  PUmm,  whidi  Var.  derives— 4 

Vou.  prefers  PUmm,  from  PuiUum,  a  peaite,  from 
Pietvm^  the  past  p.  of  Pinsere,  to  beat  or  bruise. 
See  PESTI.X. 

PILE,  s.  Cot  calls  it,  the  pile  or  under- 
iron  of  the  stamp,  wherein  money  is  stamped ; 
and  the  pile-Hde  of  a  piece  of  money,  the 
opposite  whereof  is  a  erose.  Fr.  PU't ;  It  -«. 

PILGRIM)  8.  V.  One  from  another  land, 
-AGE.  or  other  laiMls;  a  wanderer,  a 
-IZE,*  e.  traveller.  "  A  painter,  opposed 
to  a  pilgrim,  was  one  who  made  it  hia  sole 

.  business    to  visit  cUfferent   holy  shrines, 

travelling  incessantly,  and  subsisting  by 

charity ;  whereas  the  pilgrisn  retired  to  his 

usual  home  and  occupations  when  he  had 

paid  his  devotions  at  the  particular  spot 

which  was  the  object  of  hia  pilgrimage"-^ 

Sir  W.  Scott.    *i?.  Jomson. 

Fr.  PSUrin,  pirSgrim  It  PeUegrino,  peregrimo  ; 
Sp.  Peterino,  from  I^.  Peregrinus,  qui  per^ri 
venit :  Pereger,  L  e.  per  ager^   See  PsLBoaiss. 

PILL,  e.    To  thieve,  to  rob,  to  plunder. 

-AQE,  V.  t.  To  pi^er,  —  to  practise  petty 

-AOEK.  theft;  or  to  steal  small  quan- 

-ER.  tities.  ^ 

-ERT.  To  pill  is  sometimes  written 

-FEE,  e.  — To  peeL  See  Peel,  and 
•P£E-ER,«.  Peeler. 

"^*  Pr.  PUl-er^  -age;  fpUJhr,  pt^erier, 

-I NO.'  — Lacombe;)    Sp.   -are,    -age;    I* 

Pilare,  (used  in  composition;)  Gr.  n<XiM»»  or 
riXeiv,  denearet  eamstipmre,  to  stow  or  pack  tkkk 
or  ckMe ;  and  frirther.  frirail,  to  M*«f«,  to  re*, 
nempe  k  more  furum  cum  occuUare  ftirta  ttudeiir, 
from  the  manner  or  custom  of  thieves  or  robben, 
when  they  endeavour  to  kide  their  plunder.    Un- 

PILL,  s.    App.  to— A  little  ball  of  dn^ ; 
met  any  thing  nauseous  or  disagreeable. 
Fr.  PUmle;  L.  Pila,  a  bait;  pitula,  a  little  baiL 

PILLORY,  «.  0.  -lEEt*  V.     A  frame,  so 

constructed  as  to  expose  the  hands,  and 

more  esp.   the  head  of   the  snffierer,   to 

mockery  and  insult — *J.  Wood. 

Fr.  PUor-i,  -er ;  Low  L.  PUlorhm.  Sk.  thiaks 
—from  Pita,  because  the  place  where  the  aentenee 
of  the  law  was  executed,  was  formeily  suTTOunded 
by  pUtmrs.  Spel.  sugsests  PiUemr,  a  ptilcr,  or 
fMfsrer;  because  apprapriated  to  their  poaisli- 
roent;  and  transferred  irom  the  criminal  to  the 
instrument  of  punishment. 

PILLOW,  #. «.  -lion.    Pillow  is,  perh^s, 

the  same  word  as  JBillow,  (qv.) 

A  case  stuffed  with  some  material,  to  sit, 

or  rest  the  head,  upon. 

^Pillion  is  a  pillow,  used,  and  suitably 

made,  for  riding  upon. 

Dan.  Pude;  D.  Pultse,  pulvinos;  puim»me,fm^ 
vlni  theea ;  Sk.  thinks — from  L.  PutHnma.  Xob. 
—from  Gr.  liiXttror,  cnmetipatusy  because  stnflbd 
with  wool.    IbA.S.IV'**  Chaucer,— Pilve.  Un- 

PILOT,  V.  s.  -AGE.  -  One  to  whom  the 
steerage  or  guidance  of  a  ship  is  intmtted ; 
met  one  who  steers,  or  guides,  or  directs. 

Fr.  Pil-ott  'Olage ;  It  -ota  ;  Sp.  -ale ;  D.  A'looi,  or 
PiUlool ;  which  latter  is  said  to  be  formed  oXptU, 
a  plummet  line,  and  loeiL,  lead ;  or  from  O.  PiUom^ 
peilent  to  measure,  (so.  the  depth  af  the  waters,) 


PIN 


PIO 


o 


•nd  l9ot,  iMd*  (ia  Dateh  oaOad  alao  Looit^man.) 
(See  5il.  Jun.  and  iti/te».)  Others,— from  an  old 
Fr.  word,  PUit  a  ship.    See  Memagw, 

PIM£NT,  «.    A  mixture  of  wine,  honey, 
and  spices. 
Ft.  Pimemti  Loir  L.  Pigmenimm. 

PIMP,  V.  «;  A  jMsip, — one  who  procnrei 
or  provides,  (sc.  to  gratify  the  yices  of 
others)  meanly,  basely. 

8k.  thinks  it  has  some  referenee  to  Or.  Utfivuv, 
to  proeure,  to  obtain.    See  Pout. 

'PIMPLE,  9,  -BD.     A  small  mattery  or 
pustuloiu  swelling ;  a  pustule. 

A.  S.  Plnwel;  Fr.  PompeUe^  hpumplexnr  piw^j 
corrupted  (8k.)  from  pu»i%ia^ 

PIN,  V.  s.  To  inclose,  to  shut  up,  to  con- 
-MBft.  fine,  to  fasten,  to  keep  or  coop  up, 
-FOLD,   to  incage. 

^QLfi.*   A  pin  or  web  in  the  eye, — because 
it  closes  the  eye. — Sk.  * 

A  measure.     See  Pint. 

Pingle,  dioL^-a  small  close  on  indosure. 

A  merry  pin, — ^from  the  custom  of  drink- 
ing in  mugs  with  a  pin  fixed,  as  a  measure 
of  the  exact  qoanti^  to  be  drunk. 

Finntr,  or  PmAw, — one'  who  pttu  (the 
sheep  in  the  fold,  cattle,  &a  in  the  peii*fold 
or  pound.)— */ro/toii^. 

A.  S.  Pgndan,  includere,  to  pen.      See  Pair, 

PONO,   POUMD,  BXMV.      Ud- 

PINCERS,  #.  I  e.  Pinchers,  which  E.  Hall 
writes  Pinsons. 

PINCH,  o.  s.  To  press,  nip,  or  squeeze, 
-ER.  (sc.  between  two  hard  substances ;) 
-ING.  to  press,  to  compress,  to  con- 
-INOLT.  stram,  or  constringe;  to  hold 
tight,  to  gripe,  to  twinge. 
Fr.Plneer;  It. PiMzieire ;  X}.Pit$eM;  Qnt.Pfef- 
Men.  Men.  derires— from  L.  Pmngtte,  See  To 
PuxcR.    Be- 

PINDARIC,  ad.  -AL.  After  or  in  imiU- 
tion  of  the  manner  of  Pindar, 

PINE, «.    A  tree. 

"  ^'  Fr.  Pirn  /  It.  P)«o ;  8p.  Plmo  ;  L.  Pimm  ; 

•ASTER.    Or.  lltTwv.    See  Pitch. 

PINE,  e.  «.  -puu*    To  fam,  feel,  or  suffer 

poifi,  wretchedness,  or  misery ;  to  wane  or 

waste  away,  to  decay  with  /mm,  with  grief 

or  distress  of  mind ;  to  grieve  or  fret  for ; 

gen.  to  decay,  to  wither. — *Bp,  HalL 

A.S.  Pin-an;  D.  PUmen;  Ger.  Peinen;  8p. 
Pin^  to  pMH.    For- 

PINE-APPLE,  #.  "  The  fruit  [of  the 
Ananas  or  pine-apple'^  resembles  the  cones 
of  the  pine-tree,  from  whence  it  is  supposed 
to  have  its  name." — Miller, 

PINGUID,*  ad.  -ouiFT,t  o.  Fat,  slimy, 
greasy,  unctuous. 

'Evelyn,    Search,     ^Holland.     Cadworth, 
L.  Pimguitf  Ikt. 

PINION,  «.  e.     Milton  writes  Pennon, 
•INO.   Pinion,  the  wing,  is  also  app.  to  the 
-1ST.    small  joint  at  the  end  of  the  wing ; 
and  to  the  feathers. 
Pinionj  v, — to  confine  the  wings  or  pinions 
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of  birds  $  to  diaable  them ;  to  confine  (in 
like  manner)  the  arms  of  man :  gen.  to 
confine  or  fiisten. 
Fr.  Pignon;  I*  Pinna!  a  wiog. 

PINK,  V,  s.    The  8.  may  have  been  app. 
to — ^An  eye  with  the  lids  somewhat  eon 
tracted;  to  a  small  eye,  an  eyelet   Thee. — 

To  form  or  fashion,  to  work  in  eyelets  or 
small  holes  ;  to  cut,  to  pierce  small  holes ; 
and  gen.  to  pierce. 

PhUe,  the  flower,— Fr.  (Eillefy  a  pink ; 
an  eyelet 

Pink, — a  coloQT,  flrom  ita  brightness. 

Pink, — navis  speculatoria,  (Kilian,) — 

loots-mans  boot;  Le.  a  pilot's  boat,  sc  for 

searching,    looking,    or    spying,    tsJcing 

soundings,  &e. 

D.  Pinekem,  seiatillaie,  mleaie,  to  sparUe,  to 
glitter :  pinekem  ooghen,  connWere,  nictare,  pal- 
pebras  oculorum  altematim  movere  ; —  Pineke, 
oeulus ;  probably  connected  with  Winekem :  A.  8. 
Winc-iant  be-mine-ian^  corrupted  into  Utoe-ien, 
and  thus  (by  the  common  change  of  b  into  p) 
D.  Pineken,  to  sparkle,  to  glitter,  as  eyes  winked. 
Vn- 

PINNACE,  s,    A  small  ship. 

Fr.  Pln-a$$e ;  It.  -naxxa,  -neela  ;  Sp.  -axa ;  from 
L.  Pinms.—Sk.  Men.  fte. 

PINNACLE,  *.     The  highest  turret  or 
-NACLED.   tower ;  the  tip,  top,  or  summit 

-NET.*  *IF,  Scott, 

Fr.  PIn-aele ;  It  -Aeole ;  Sp.  -ocufo ;  L.  of  the 
Lower  Ages,  Pinmaeulnint  from  Pinna,  a  wing  i 
Or.  IlrepvYiev,  ttom  e-Tspov,  a  wing. 

PINT,  s,    A  measure  of  liquids,  and  also 
of  weight 

Fr.  ft  D.  PinUf  Low  L.  PInlaf  and  in  AS. 
Ppnie;  perhaps  from  Pprnd-am^  to  pen  or  pin,  to 

hold.    A  pin  u  still  used  for  a  small  barrel  holdhag 
four  and  a  half  gallons. 

PIONEER, «.  -UMNO.  Kilian  gives  i^pnir- 

nieren,  or  epaeyeniren,  as   equivalent  to 

Pionmeren,  i.  e. — to  work  with  a  spade,  sc 

in  making  roads,  entrenchments,  mines, 

&c ;  and  thus  preparing  for  the  progress, 

security,  or  operations  of  the  soldiery. 

Fr.  Pionnier ;  Sp.  Pwnere„  from  Peon,  the  foot. 
"-Men.  Jan.  thinks  that  Pieniere  was  orig.  Pap' 
eniere,  itself  corrupted  from  Spapeniert,  dij^rs 
with  a  epage  or  apade. 


PIOUS,  ad.  By  common  usage  Piety  u 
-ousLT.  Godliness  or  goodness,  right- 
-ET- Y.  eousness ;  religiousness,  reeard  or 
-isit.  reverence  for  Ood  or  religious 
-I8T.  duties ;  for  our  duties  as  created 
beings,  towards  Ood ;  as  children,  to  our 
parents  and  brethren. 

In  our  older  writers  it  is  sometimes 
written  Piety  when  nsed  as  we  now  use 
Pity,  and  Pity  where  we,  now  use  Piety, 
**  And  then  himselfe,  afiVi'ghted  as  it  were 
with  the  rigorous  cruelty  of  that  pimish- 
ment,  would  intercede  in  these  words: 
'  Permit,  my  good  L  L,  this  to  be  obtained 
of  your  gracious  piety,  that  yee  would  doe 
so  much  favour  unto  these  persons  con- 
demned, as  they  may  choose  what  death 
they  will  die.'  '^-^Holland,     Suetonius. 


PIK 

Ft.  Pitux,  piHi;  It.  Pin,  pUtt;  Sp.  Pio,  pit- 
dad;  L.  Piut^  pietatt  of  unknown  ctym.  And 
see  Pity.    Im- 

PIP,  or  Pep,  ».  Cot  has  "  Pipin,  a  pippin 
Pepin,  or  kernel,  the  seed  of  fruit ;  Pijnn- 
-NER.  nerie,  a  seed-plot,  nursery,  nursing 
orchard,  a  part  of  an  orchard,  wherein  the 
pipphUf  kernels,  or  stones  of  fruit  he 
sowen." 

Pips, — the  spotted  characters  on  cards, — 
may  have  heen  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance between  such  spots  or  dots»  and 
separate  seeds  scattered  upon  a  surface  of 
lighter  colour. 

Vr.Pipin;  Men.  refers  to  L.Pi^fifia,  an  in- 
font.— See  his  Dictionary. 

PIP,  *.  V,  The  V,  To  pip  or  peep,  (qv.)  L. 
Pip-are,  formed  from  the  sound ;  and  the 
disease  is  probably  so  named  because  fowls, 
when  suffering  it,  frequently  emit  a  similar 
sound. 

Ji.Pippe,-  Ger.  Pips,-  Ft.Pfpie;  U.Pipita; 
Bp.  Pepila,  and  also,  Petela,  which  .induce*  Men. 
to  believe  Pipiia  to  be  a  corruption  of  L.  PUnita. 
Palladius  describes  the  PUuita  in  fowls  to  be  a 
disease  which  covers  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  a 
white  pellicle.    Martin,  gives  Pipita. 

PIPE,  ».  *.  Fife  is  app.  to  the  hollow 
-ER.  instrument   puffed    or    blown 

-LINO,*  ad,  into.     Pipe,  to — 

Any  similar  shaped  tube,  whether  in- 
tended to  be  blown  into  or  not ;  a  pipe  to 
smoke  ;  the  wind- pipe ;  a  pipe  to  convey 
water,  to  contain  wine,  &c. 

To  play  on  the  pipe, — to  utter  or  emit, 
or  cause  to  utter  or  emit,  sounds  similar 
to  those  of  a  pipe,  when  blown  or  played 
upon. 

Piping  hot  is  equivalent  to  hissing  hot 

Pipe-office, — Spel.  thinks,  so  called  be- 
cause the  papers  were  kept  in  a  large  pipe 
or  cask. —  Pkaer, 

Dan.  Pibe;  H.Pyper;  Ger.  Pfeiffer;  and  (as 
Hsckluyt  writes)  Eng.  PMpk,  (See  Phifh, 
which  we  now  write  Fift,)  From  Ger.  Pi^en,  or 
pfuffen,  to  pvff,  to  blow. 

PIPKIN,  *.    A  small  pipe  or  vessel. 

PIPPIN,  s.  An  apple  said  to  be  so  named 
from  the  pips,  dots,  or  spots  upon  its  skin 
or  peel. 

PIQUE,  V,  s.  To  pick  or  peck,  met  with 
-ANT.  sharp  words  •,  to  vex,  to  irritate, 
-ANTLT.  to  exasperate,  to  provoke,  to  in- 
-ANCY.     cite,  to  spur  on. 

Se  piquer, — to  be  tichy,  (touchy,)  soon 
offended,  quickly  moved ;  also,  to  provoke, 
excite  himself  tinto  the  doing  of  a  thing, 
{se  piquer  d,) — Cot,:  and  cons,  to  pride 
himself  upon  it 

Fr.  Piquer,  to  pick  or  peek,  qqv.  and  Peak. 

PIRATE,  *.  V.      A  be-reaver,  robber  or 
-ICAL.       plunderer,  (by  sea  j)  gen.  a  rob- 
-ICALLY.   her,  a  stealer.     To  pirate, — 
-ousLY.     To  rob  or  steal.  To  pirate  a  book ; 
cons,  to  print  and  publish  it,  surreptitiously, 
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PIT 

or  without  consent  of  the  author  or  Us 
publisher. 

Fr.  Pirate;  It,  Sp.  &  L.  Ptrata;  Gr.  neiparfit* 
which  Voss.  prefers  to  derive— «»©  to»  vecpa- 
C«9fl>a<,  quia  multa  experitur  periculOr  b«caa»e  te 
Hike  many  dangers. 

PIRRIE.    See  Perry. 

PISCATION,  s.     Fishing,  or  the  art  of 
-ATORY.         fishing. — *Ray. 
-IVOROUS.*     L.  Piseatio,  piseatorhu,  from  pi»- 
eis,  a  fish;  perhaps  from  wi-€tv,  to  drink.    See 
rose,;  andseeFxsH. 

PISH,  s.  V,  "  The  ejaculations  Pisih  and 
Pskaw  are— A.  S.  Pac,  paca,  (see  Patch,) 
pron.  pesh  and  pesha,  (a  broad ;)  and  are 
equivalent  to  the  ejacxilation — Trumpery! 
i.  e.  tromperie,  from  tromper,"  to  deceive, 
to  trick.     See  Tooke. 

PISS,  V,  PnzLE.  To  discharge  or  omit 
water. 

Ft.  Pi$»-er ;  D.  ft  Ger.  -tn  ;  8w.  -a  ;  D*n. -«r ; 
It  Pifcidr*;  Sp.  Pixan  supposed  to  be  fonnad 
from  the  sounds. 

PISTIC,  ad,    **  Pistie  nard,"  (Brown,)— 
Genuine  nard,  or  nard  unadulterated  and 
faithfiUly  prepared.     See  ParkltursL 

QT.niariKot,  falthlW,  from  »«<rTcr,  faith;  and 
thus — ^pure,  genidne. 

PISTILLATION.    See  Pestle. 

PISTLE,  s,  i.  e.  Bpistk,  (qv.)  And  as  in 
Chaucer,  equivalent  to  a  short  lesson  or 
lecture : — 

"  Then  rowned  she  a  pietel  in  his  ere,        ^ 
And  bwi  him  to  be  glad,  and  have  no  fcre. 

•PISTOL,*,  r.  A  small  hand-gun.  Also— 
-OLE.      a  coin. 

-OLET.  Fr.  Pist-ol,  -oW  ;  It  -ola;  8p.  -«««, 
-otete.  The  weapon  (8k.  thinks)  i»-^toia  ;  qd. 
JUlula  ferrea  glandifera.  But  the  name  is  said  to 
have  been  first  given  to  a  small  paiymard,  made  at 
PMoie,  a  little  village,  (a  day's  Journey  from 
Florence,)  and  subsequenUy  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  small  harquebttse  ?  afterwards  to  the 
coin.  8k.  derives  the  name  of  the  coin  flcom 
Putoria  or  Pistoia,  where  it  was  flrrt  eoincd. 
Pistope,  pittoyer,  pielolier,  pUtoM.  The  edit<irs 
of  Men.  and  Wach.  agree  with  Sk. 

PIT,  V.  s.  -FALL.  To  pU,  is  to  excavate, 
to  sink  into  a  hollow ;  and  this  ».  has  not 
been  traced  to  any  more  ancient  language. 
A  pit  is  alto  the  area  in  which  cocks 
fight ;  hence.  To  pit  one  against  another,— 
to  place  them  in  the  same  pit,  hole,  or 
hollow  place,  one  against  the  other,  for  a 
contest ;  to  put  or  place  as  a  match. 

A.  S.  Pit,  pytt ;  D.  Pul,  puUe;  Oct.  PfU  wMA 
Sk.  derives  fTom  L.  Puteus,  a  welL  Fr.  ^mh* 
puis;  It  P6zxo;  Sp.  Pom.  Pit,  the  *.  and  l»e# 
(Tooke)  are  the  past  tense  and  past  p.  of  t&e«. 

PIT-A-PAT,  a»,  (Also  written  ApU-poi, 
qv.)  L  e.  Pit-pat ;  to  express  by  a  repetition 
of  the  word,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  tiling,  the  paU 

PITCH,  V, ».  -Y.  "  The  liquid  pilcft  or 
tar  throughout  all  Europe  is  boiled  out  of 
the  torch  tree:    and  tnis  kind   of  pitek 
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serreth  to  ealk  shipi  wUhall,  lad  for  many 
other  usefl/'—AbUaM2.  Plinie. 

A,S.Pief  D.Ptk;  Qet.Peehf  8w.  Bm;  Fr. 
Poixi  It.  Pie*;  Sp.  Pes.  In  Lancashire  (say 
80m.  and  8k.)  stUl  called  pick.  All  ftom  L.  Pis, 
Gr.  lUava,  or  rirra,  flrom  «<Twf,  the  pine  tree ; 
and  iriTvr,  from  nov .  pimgtUSf  qvAa.pimgtti  abundat. 
— Martin. 

PITCH,  0.  <.  To  ft/cA .  (which  has  not 
with  any  probability  been  traced  to  its 
origin)  seems  to  have  orig.  meant — 

To  throw,  to  cast,  to  fling ;  and  hence, 
to  cause  to  fall  or  alight ;  to  fall,  to  alight, 
to  drop,  to  set  or  settle ;  and  hence,  mr- 
ther,  (to  set  or  settle,)  to  fix  upon,  to  fix ; 
and  also  to  settle,  order,  or  arrange. 

PUch,  9, — cast,  throw  ;  height  or  distance 
thrown  or  cast ;  gen. — height,  elevation, 
'  extent 

PITCHER,  «.  A  cup  or  mug  with  a 
peaked  spout 

Fr.  Piekier,  ( Jun.)  is  fictile  poenlum ;  Sp.  Piekeit 
pocolum.  It.  BieekUre,  a  btaker,  a  beaked  or 
peaked  cup,  seeras  to  lead  to  the  true  etym.  See 
Sk.,  Waek,,  and  Men.^  in  tt.  Beaker ^  Beekevy 
Piekier^  and  Bicekiere^ 

PITH,  *.  The  marrow ;  met — strength, 
-T.  vigour,  energy,  robustness. 

-ILT.  A.  8.  Pitka  ;  D.  PU,  pitU:  medulla  ar- 
.iNKM.  boris,  fructftsTe  ;  the  marrow  of  the 
tree  or  fruit.  8k.  is  dUsatlsfled  with 
-FUL.  Q,^  Dv^wt,  and  L.  Pix.  It  may  be  that 
.<LB8S.  which  piiietk,  holloweth,  ezcavateth.  or 
which  we  excavate  from  the  wood;  though  the 
root  seems  to  subsist  in  Put. 

PITTANCE,  «.     A  dole  or  portion,  an 

allowance. 

Fr.  Pitmue^;  Bp.  -a;  JUPieiknxa;  Low  L. 
PUaneiaria^  piianeiariue:  and  Fr.  Pitaneier.  The 
manciple  or  distributor  of  victuals  in  a  monas- 
tery.—Tol.  Etyms.  various.  Perhaps  from  Pietor, 
the  dole  of  real  or  pretended  pietjf.'-Vou.  and  see 
Sk, 

PITUITE,  #.  "  The  pitvUe  or  mucus, 
-ARY.  secerned  in  the  nose,  mouth,  palate, 
-ous.  stomach,  intestines,  and  windpipe, 
is  not  excrementitious,  but  a  lauoable 
humour»  necessary  for  defending  those 
parts  from  which  it  is  secerned,  from  ex- 
coriations, as  ham>ens  in  the  nose,  when 
the  pUwU  is  too  thxar—Arhutkntit. 

Ifi.  PUuUe;  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  PUuita;  which  (Voss.) 
may  be  from  Or.  lliTTu,  pix,  qulaglutinosolentore 
p<ri  similis  sit ;  because  in  its  glutinous  clammi* 
ness  It  zeeenhles  pUek, 

PITY,  #.!«.    We  now  nse  Eng.  Pi/y,  as 
.    -lABLB.         Fr.  Pita* 

-lABLENEsa.  ''  Ruth,  compsssion,  commi- 

>IBDLY.         seration ;  charity,  kindness,  or 

-IBB.  tenderness     of    disposition ; 

'ITVL.  also  grace,  clemency,  merci- 

-IPOLLT.       fulness." — Cot, 

-IFULNE88.    Pitotu,    (as   in    Chaucer,)  — 
**ILESB.  feeling,  or  causing  the  feeling 

-ECUS.  of  compassion. 

-Eous-LT.      Wiclif  renders  Pietas,    pitu, 

-WEBS.  pUf — pittf,  pitouSf  piHcutly, 

Pi^fkl,^Mi  of  the  feeling  of  pity  f 

alio — of  tlut  which  eanses  pity ;  and  thus, 
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humble,  lowly,  debased ;  abject,  contempt- 
ible. 

Fr.  PUiit  It.  Pie^i ;  8p.  -dad ;  L.  Pietae.    (8ee 
Piovs.)    O.  Douglas  writes  it  Pietie,  p.  43 : — 
<*  Haue  reuth  and  pietie  on  sa  felll  harmes  smert. 

And  tak  compassioun  in  thy  gentile  hert" 
The  Olossarlst  remarks,  that  L.  Piettu  signifies 
••  the  duty  and  love  that  one  owes  to  Qod,  to  his 
parents,  and  to  his  country,  and  frequently  used 
by  LaL  authors  for  clemency  or  sweetness  of 
temper."    Un- 

PIVOT,  *.  The  point  on  which  any  thing 
turns  or  revolves :  met — on  which  any 
thing  depends  :  the  stay,  the  support 

Fr.  Pivot;  dim.  of  Ptoa,  a  stake,  for pfttceo/.— 
ITuet. 

PIX,  9.  -ED.  A  box,  (sc.)  in  which  the 
crucifix  was  kept ;  or  in  which  the  conse- 
crated wafers,  or  both  crucifix  and  wafers 

were  kept 

It  PUcide  ;  L,  PjfMte,  a  box. 

PLACABLE,  oiL  That  can  or  may  be 
-ABLENESS.  appeased  or  pacified;  mitigated, 
-ABILITY,  or  assuaged. 
-ATEO.*  "  Placability  is  properly  where 
a  man  is  by  any  occasyon  moued  to  be 
angry,  and  nat  withstandynge  eyther  by  his 
owne  reason  ingenerate,  or  by  counsaylle 
perswaded,  omitteth  to  be  reuenged,  and 
oftentymes  receyuethe  the  transgressoure 
ones  reconsyled,  into  more  faaour." — Sir 
T,  ElyoL     *CudfPorth, 

Fr.  ft  8p.  Plaea-bUi  It  -Wei  L.  Plaeahilis, 
from  plaearet  and  this  (Voss.)  from  plaeeref  to 
please.    Bee  Placid.    Com-  Im- 

PLACARD,  «.  "  A  tablet  wherein  laws, 
orders,  &c.  are  written,  and  hung  up ;  also 
a  bill  or  libel  stuck  upon  a  post,  &c."  (Cot) 
and  hence  app.  to — 
The  law,  edict,  decree,  order  itsel£ 
In  Hall,  it  is  app.  to  part  of  the  armour 
for  the  head :  **  Some  had  the  helme,  the 
visere,  Ae  two  haulers,  &  the  two  pla- 
earde9  of  the  same  curiously  grauen  & 
conningly  costed."     See  Placket. 

D.  Ptac-kaert,  -kaet;  Fr.  Pla-card,  ^quard^ 
from  plaque ;  and  ptaque  from  Gr.  n\a(,  a  broad 
tablet. — men. 

PLACE,  *.  V.  In  common  usage,  —  A 
-EH.  point,  a  part  or  portion  of  space, 
-PUL.  (implying  gen.  an  occupier.) 

Aplaee,  (sc.)  of  existence, — a  station  or 
situation,  rank  or  order. 

A  place  of  abode  or  dwelling,^a  dwell- 
ing, residence,  seat,  mansion. 

A  place  in  motion  or  progression, — pre- 
cedence or  priority ;  height  or  elevation. 

To  placet — to  put  or  move  into  a  place  ; 
to  put,  to  set,  to  lay,  to  station. 

To  give  place, — to  give,  to  concede,  to 
yield,  (sc  place  or  station.) 

To  take  place, — to  take  precedence  or 
superiority  of  place  or  station ;  to  precede ; 
to  be  preferred. 

To  take  place, — (sc.   in  being  or  ex- 
istence,)—to  be,  or  happen  to  be. 
"  The  Stoics,  and  Epicurus  do  hold,  that 
there  is  a  difierance  betweene  voidnestef 
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pUte^f  and  room:  (teww,  ram^^t  X^P'"^') 
for  Toidnene  (say  Uiey)  ia  the  aolitudo  or 
racoity  of  a  body:  fJacet  {rw  8«  r9ww) 
that  which  is  fully  occupied  and  taken  up 
with  a  body:  but  roome  or  space,  that 
which  is  occupied  but  in  part ;  as  we  may 
see  in  a  rundiet  or  bairell  of  winc^^-lTo^ 
ItnuL     Plutarch. 

**  In  our  idea  of  plaet,  we  consider  the 
relation  of  distance  betwixt  any  thing,  and 
any  two  or  more  points,  which  are  consi- 
dered as  keeping  the  same  distance  one 
with  another,  and  so  considered  as  at  rest 
....  Though  it  be  true,  that  the  word 
place  has  sometimes  a  more  confused  sense, 
and  stands  for  that  space,  which  any  body 
takes  up,  and  so  the  universe  is  in  a  place" 
— Locke. 

"  The  generality  of  philosophers,  after 
Aristotle,  conceive  place  to  be  the  inmiove- 
able  and  immediately  eontignous  concave 
suiftce  of  the  ambient  body,  so  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  vessel,  that  every  way  contains  the 
body  lodged  in  it,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  a  vessel  is  a  kind  of  inoveable  placet » 
when  a  bottle  of  wine  is  carried  from  the 
cellar  to  the  table ;  hat  place  is  an  immove- 
able vessel,  or  a  vessel  considered  as  im- 
moveable."— Beyle. 

Fr.  Pimee,'  It.  PHama;  Sp.  Ptama;  D.  Plaete; 
Ger.  PluiMt  8w.  Ploit;  A.  S.  Pkte,  pUeea,  tup- 
posed  to  be  eognate  with  L.  PlaUa ;  Or.  nXarvr, 
broad,  wide ;  (A.  8.  Be^lieifan,  or  keg-am^  iae-ert, 
BliCf  or  PliCt  Plae.  See  Local.)  Our  word 
Place  is  used  hj  metaphysical  writers  as  equiva- 
lent to  Or.  Tovor.  Dis-  Inter-  Mis-  Re-  Tkaos- 
Un- 

PLACID,  ad.  '  Undisturbed,  unmoved  by 
-ITY.  any  painful  or  vnpleating  feeling; 
-LT.  tranquil, quiet, gentle, mild;  smoothly 
and  evenly  tempered  or  disposed. 
Fr.  Pkhcide;  It  ft  Sp.  -eido ;  L.  Plaeidtu,  quia 
quod  hi^usmodt  est,  plaott  omnibus;  because 
any  thing  of  this  kind  is  pUtutmg  to  all,  (Voss.) 
it  seems  rather  to  express  a  state  of  tranquil 
pleasmrt. 

PLACIT,  #.  That  which  has  pleased;  a 
dogma. 

L.  Ptaeituw»,  past  p.  ciplaeere,  to  please. 

PLACKET,  f.  Perhaps  (Sk.)  from  Fr. 
Placque,  a  plate,  (see  ^acard,  and  the 
quotation  from  Hall,)  or  D.  Plagghe,  a 
small  piece  of  cloth.  Serenius  adopts  the 
latter.  Florio,  in  v.  Toraee,  seems  to  con- 
sider it  "  a  stomacher."  Others  say — 
"  the  open  part  of  a  woman's  petticoat'' 
(Is  it  not  still  thus  used  in  Ozon  ?)  Mr. 
Nares,  —  ''a  petticoat,  gen.  an  under- 
petticoat"  Mr.  Moor  had  heard  it  was 
used  in  Norfolk  for — a  smock. 

PLAGES,*  e.  Extent  of  land;  region, 
country.    L.  Plaga. 

^Chancer  ;   and  not  unfrequent  in  the  old 
vernon  cfthe  Bible,  1549. 

PLAGIARY,  «.  ad.  -ism.  App.  to— One 
who  steals  from  the  books  of  others ;  who 
steals    and    appropriates    to   himself  die 
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writings,  layinffs,  ideas  of  others.  In 
Brown,  the  theft  itself:--"  Plagiaria  bad 
not  its  nativity  with  printing." 

Ft.  PlagHtire  t  It  *  ^p.  -arte  ;  L.  PiagioHm  s 
from  PUigiuwi,  the  crime  of  stealing  away  and 
retaining  the  children  of  fireemea  and  slaTee; 
fipom  Or.  nXoYiov,  quod  propria  noCat  obUqwam 
et  oppositur  optf^,  met—- doloeum ;  and  then  app. 
to  one  who  pretended  hinudf  the  antbor  of 
another  man's  books. 

PLAGUE,  e.  V.  Used  in  £ng.  as  eqni- 
-BR.  valent  to —  Pest,  pestilence,  (qv.) 
-T.  And  the  v. — To  afflict  with  pesti- 
•ILT.  lence  or  disease,  calamity  or  dis- 
-FCi..*  tress ;  to  distress,  to  harass,  to  pain» 
to  punish. — ^ Mir.  for  Mag. 
D.  PlaAe;  Oer.  PUut;  8w.  Ptacga;  Dan. 
Ptagtr;  rt.  Plage;  It.  PiSga;  Sf.  Plaga^  firom 
h.  Plaga;  Or.  nXtnn*  a  blow,  ftom  eheotetc 
wXaj-eiv,  to  Strike;  qd.  (Sk.)  ictus  divlnua;  Sot  it 
is  the  belief  of  all  pious  persons  that  this,  the 
most  deadly  of  ell  diseases,  is  sent  as  an  ii^^ttHiom 
from  Heaven.    Un- 

PLAICE,«.    A  fish. 

*•  Ptahue,  a  pUUee,  (Ush,— Langued,r  —  CoL 
D.  Platte, plaldiU;  QtT.PIateU;  LowL.  J>ta/Mte; 
said  to  reeeive  its  name  fhnn  its  broadnesae. — St, 
Wach.    See  P&atb.    Un- 

PLAIN,  ad.e.v.ot  Plahb,  «.  v.  Hie  w.*- 
-EH.  To  even,  to  smoothen,  to  level,  to 
-LT.  bring  to  an  even  or  smooth  surfiice, 
-NESS,  without  asperity  or  roughness;  mafL 
-SONO.  to  expUmL 

PUmL,  ». — an  extent  or  expanse,  even, 
level,  flat    The  tool  usually  written  P/osk. 

Plain,  ad, — even,  smooth,  level ;  withoat 
any  thing  to  interrupt  the  progreas  or 
intercept  the  view;  firee  from  oWtaele  or 
diflleulty;  clear,  manifest,  evident;  fnt 
from  disguise,  simple,  sincere,  open«  direct; 
free  from  ornament  or  decoration,  unoraa- 
mented,  undecked ;  homely. 

By  ^mn  tong, — the  uniform  modulation 
or  simplicity  of  the  chant  waa  andenUy 
distinguished,  in  opposition  to  prick  to^g, 
or  variegated  music  sung  by  note. — Wartom. 

Fr.  Plain ;  It  fc  Sp.  Piano  j  L.  Plant,  from 
Or.  llXo(,  any  thing  smooth  or  even.  Peihape, 
ho-,  or  pelagon,  pe^ain,  plain  ,-~«o  lay,  (o  £ay 
flat,  or  even.  Ex- un-  Under-  Also  CooHdaaate. 

PLAIN,  V.     To  utter  grief,  sorrow,   or 

-ING.  discontent;   to  deplore,  to  be- 

Plaxkt,  t,    wail,  to  lament ;    to  bemoan,  to 

Plain-ful.  mourn,  to  express  a  sense  of 

-T-FUL.      pain,  wrong,  or  iiyury. 

-IFF,  #.  ad,  PlakU^,  (in  Law,)  —  ona  who 

-ivB.  plaint  or  complains  of  an  injuiy. 

Fr.  Plaindre;   It.  Pidgnere;   Sp.  Ptanir;  L 

Plangere,  to  beat ;  to  beat  or  strike  the  head  or 

breast  through  or  on  aeoount  of  grief;  andheacc 

to  express  gnef  loudly  or  clamoKously,  to  dedate 

or  manifest  grief.    Com-  Un- 

PLAIT,  9.  t.     To  fold,  to  wrap  over;  to 
enwrap,  to  entwine,  to  involve,  to  entangk. 
Fr.Pliort  It  Piegartt  8p'  Phgur;  L.  PUoas^ 
Or.  nxcic-f ty,  to  fbld.    (Bee  PueHT.    Be-       •  ^ 

PLAN,  «.  e.  A  pUm, — ^A  plain  or  level,  4 
levelled  sorikee  or  plot  of  ground,  ae.  pra- 
pared,  for  a  foundation  on  which  to  erect  a 
building;  divided  into  portions  or  aput- 
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ffiento;  maiked  out,  laid  out,  designed; 
and,  Gona.  a  design,  contrivance,  scheme. 

To  plant — to  laj  out,  mark  out,  design — 
such  plot ;  to  describe,  to  delineate  it ;  and 
then  gen.  to  design,  to  contrive,  to  project. 

Ft.  Plan.  The  ground  plan  of  a  bailding.— Cotf. 
It.  Pian-o^  -ta;  ^jf.  Piano, 

PLANCH,  o.  To  fUank  or  cover  vnth 
-BR,  e.  «.  piakkt  or  boards ;  to  cover  with 
-INQ.         broad  pieces,  to  piece. 

"  Fr.  PUutekert  to  plonk  or  floor  with  ptaulu.**— 
Cot.    See  Plavx. 

PLAN£, «.  A  tree,  so  called  from  the 
hroad  expanse  of  its  branches. 

Fr.  Plane,  platane;  It.  ft  Sp.  Plakmo  ;  L.  ^to- 
tonus  I  Or.  nXaravev,  ftom  irXarvvt  broad, 

PLANET,  ».  Plcmeti  are  so  called  from 
-SD.  "  a  Or.  word,  which  signifies  wan- 
-ARY.  dering ;  because  they  change  their 
-ICAL.  places,  and  do  not  always  keep  die 
same  distance  with  one  another,  nor  with 
the  fizt  stars,  as  the  fixt  stars  do." — Locke. 
Ft.  PlaneU*;  It.  Pianeta;  L.  ftSp.  Planeto; 
Or.  nXavtimfi  awo  to*  vXavav^aif  erroft  v^ari^ 
to  stny,  to  wander.    Inter- 

PLANK,  9,  s,  -Y.  A  ploM,  leyel,  ertn, 
fiat  board  of  wood  or  other  material. 

Fr.  Planeh-e,  -«• ;  Sp.  -o ;  lu  Pimnea ,  D.  Planeke  ; 
Oer.  &  Dan.  Plank* ;  L.  Ptanea;  bom  Or.  nXa|, 
and  to  called  because  plain,  or  *oen  to  the  foot. 
6eo  P&AiM,  and  F&avx,  Lavx. 

PLANOCONICAL,  ad.  Plain  or  flat 
on  one  side,  and  corneal  on  the  other. 

PLANOCONVEX,  ad.  Plain  or  flat 
on  one  side,  and  comtex  or  bowing  out- 
wards on  the  other. 

PLANT,  *.  o,  A  plant  is,-.that  which 
-ATioK.  buds  or  germinates,  puts  forth, 
-BR.  spronts  or  shoots  forth, — buds, 
-INQ.  leaves,  branches,  &c 
-AOB.*  To  plant, — to  set  a  plants  gen. 
-AL.t  to  set  or  place ;  to  settle  or  fix ; 
to  place  firjoaly  or  rootedly ;  to  root. 

Fr.  PlanUi  It.  Piania;  Sp.  ft  L.  Plania,  from 
Or,  -OXaarn  Of  pka-rrn,  (by  the  Insertion  of  n ;) 
and  this  from  fiXeurra»«iv,  germinore,  to  genai- 
nate,  to  bud.  Dis-  Im-  Oveis  Re-  Sub-  Super- 
Trans-  Un- 

PLANT,*#.    The  solo  of  the  foot 
*B,  /oiwon.     Lw  Planta, 

PLANTAIN,  t.  A  plant,  lo  named  be- 
cause it  is  like  the  tole  of  the  foot  And 
the  fruit,  from  the  likeness  of  its  leaYcs  to 

the  herb.— 5*. 

Fr.  Plantain;  It  Piantaggine;  L.  Piantago; 
quia  ptantat  pedum  timUIs  nlL—Foa. 

PLASH,  V,  s.  or  Plbacr,  «.  "  Fr.  Plester, 
to  plash,  bow,  fold,  or  plait  young  branches, 
one  within  another;  also  to  thicken  a 
hedge  or  cover  a  walk  hj  plashing.*' — Cot, 

.Fr.  Pfa«Mr,  ftwn  pUmnm ;  past  p.  of  pteetert, 
ptiearef  to  plait,  (qr.)    Im-pleach. 

PLASH,  V,  t.  -T.  To  splash  or  dash,  or  make 
a  noise  by  splashing  or  dashing  into  water. 
A  plash, — a  puddle  or  pool. 
D.  Plat-sehen  ;  Ger.  -mn  ;  Sw.  Ptaska,   Fonned 
from  the  sound,  (say  the  etymologisU.) 
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;,    or    adapt,    (an  inter-  c/-ifXaCfo' 
compound  substance ;)  to   *7^ 


PLASM,  a,  A  fi>rm  or  frame ;  a  mould 
-ATiCAJU  in  which  any  thing  is  formed, 
-ATioN.*      or  framed,  or  made. 

Plast-ic.       **  Pkutiqtte  is  not  only  under 

-ICAL.  sculpture,     but    indeed   very 

sculpture  itself:    but  with  this  difference ; 

that  the  plaisterer  doth  make  his  figures  by 

addition,  and  the  carver  by  substraction." — 

Woiton.—*Gr(^on, 

Fr.  PlasmtUion,  is  app.  to  the  making  of  images, 
fte.  of  day  or  earth,  (Cot;)  L.  Platma;  Or. 
Tlka^/xa,  from  wXacrc~€iv,  OX  wKarr-ttv,  to  loxm 
or  frame,  to  make.    Cata- 

PL ASTER,  V.  s.     To  form  or  mould,  to  ^\fiut/ic 
-INO.   fashion,  fitj     "~    -j  -*     '—  =-*—  - 

-BR.     mixture  or 

spread  over  or  cover  with  such  substance. 
Ft.  Plastrer.    See  Pl ask.    Be- Em- 

PLAT,  V.  s.  -TING.  To  plat,  i  e.  to  plait, 
(qv.)  to  fold,  to  entwine,  to  interweaTc. 

PLAT,««.*  a».t  s.  Plat,  ad,^FUt,  level, 
-roRM.    plain. 

-LY.*       A  plat, — a  flat,  level  plain;   sur- 
face of  ground,  grass,  &c 
Plat-form, — form  or  description,  or  de- 
lineation of  the  form  on  a  plain  surface ; 
a  plain  form  or  frame ;  gen.  a  form  or  plan. 

*^Chaucer.      ^Gower. 

Fr.  D.  Oer  ft  Dan.  Plat;  It.  PUUlo,  from  Or. 
nXarvt;  broad,  expanded.  (Bee  Flat.)  FT. 
Plat9formt;  It.  Platla  forma  t  8p.  PkOmforma, 
designatio  operis  In  j>la»o. — Si, 

PLATE,  *.  p,    A  plate  or  platter,  (to  eat 
Plat-tbr.  from,) — so  called,  from  its  flat 
-Y.*  sur&ce. 

A  plate  of  metal, — a  flat  piece  of  metal ; 
of  the  precious  metals,  silver  or  gold ;  and 
hence  app.  to  those  metals,  and  to  vessels, 
&c.  made  of  them. 

To  plate, — to  cover  the  flat  surface ;  to 
cover  with  plates,  (sc.  of  metal ;)   to  cover 
or  protect  the  surface. — *£^  T.  EiifoL 
Fr.  Plats  It.  Piatto.    See  Plat. 

PLATONIC,  ad.  Platonic,  or  Platonieal, 
-ICAL.  is  used  to  denote — Purely  philo- 
-ICALLY.  sophical,  pure ;  free  from  sensual 
-ISM.        desire,  or  passions. 

-1ST.        -IZE,  V, 

PLAUDIT,  s.     Plausible,*'- thtit  can  or 
Plaub-ible.  may  be,  or  deserve  to  be  clapped 
-IBLY.  or  applauded ;  deserving  appro- 

-niLiTY.  bation  or  favour ;  and,  cons,  not 
-IBLBMESS.  deserving  reprobation ;  having 
-ITS.  a  lair  appearance,  specious. 

L.  Plaud-ert,  (of  uncertain  etym.,  perhaps  be- 
ar pe-laud,~--plandere,)  to  beat;  plaudite,  (imper.) 
beat  or  clap  your  hands,  sc.  In  token  of  bein^ 
pleased  or  satisfied;  a  word  addressed  by  Roman 
actors  to  the  specUtors;  and  hence  plausible,  L. 
PlausibUU.  Applaud.  Dis- Ex-plode.  Im- Un- 
plausible. 

PLAY, «.  s.  To  keep  workmg  or  at  work ; 
-BR.  to  keep  in  action,  exercise,  or 
-ERLY.  practice ;  to  exercise,  to  practise, 
-FUL.      to  perform. 

-SOME.   To  play  or  ply,  (an  engine,;— to 
work  or  labour,  keep  it  at  work» 
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To  pUiif,  (an  inBtrument  of  muBic,) — to 
work  it,  to  perform  upon  it,  and,  cons,  bring 
forth  its  powers,  either  by  the  touch  or 
breath ;  to  produce  its  music. 

To  piay,  (a  game  at  cards,  cricket,  dice, 
&c)  —  to  work,  labour,  employ,  or  keep 
employed,  busy  or  busied ;  and  hence.  To 
play,  is  to  game  or  to  gamble. 

And  as  to  play  a  musical  instrument,  or 
to  play  games,  is  in  lieu  or  in  relief  of  more 
serious  occupation.  To  play  is, — 

To  amuse,  to  sport,  to  frolic,  to  trifle ; 
to  do  any  thing  sportively,  frolicsomely, 
triflingly,  gaily,  merrily,  jestingly ;  to  keep 
in  sportive,  light,  or  sprightly  action  or 
motion. 

Play  is  much  used  pre£ 

Playful-ly  and  Playful-ness  are  regular, 
and  not  uncommon  in  speech. 

A.  S.  PUff-an^  to  Jest,  to  sport,  and  also  to  dance. 
—Som.  A.  8.  PUg-an^  is  lit.  to  p/yor  play,  i.  e.  to 
work.— as  above  explained. 

PLEA,  s.      Plea  is  now  app.   to  —  that 

Plead,  t^.  which  is  advanced  either  in  pro- 

-ER.  secution  of  a  suit  at  Law,  or  in 

-ABLE.       defence;   any  thing  claimed  in 

-INO.  such  suit;  gen.  an  allegation  or 

averment ;  a  denial,  a  defence. 

To  pUadf — to  put  in,  offer,  urge,  a  plea  ; 

to  urge  in  favour  of  a  plea ;  to  argue ;  gen. 

to  urge,  to  allege;   to  defend  or  deny,  to 

excuse. 

Fr.  Ptaider;  It  Piaiire;  Sp.  Pleylear;  L.  Pla- 
ellartt  ab  e&  ptaeiii  iignlficatlone,  quA  poneretur 
pro  foro,  live  loco,  ubi  Jas  dleeretur,  vel  etiam 

?ro  causae  actione. — Fou.  de  Vit.  lib.  Iv.  c.  16.  L. 
'loeita,  (Gi.  Apcvro,)  tnm  Plaeere,  to  pUatt;  the 
sentencei,  Judgments,  decrees,  wbich  were  given 
as  the  pUature  or  will  of  a  coart ;  and  hence  app. 
to  the  lentencet,  Judgments,  decreet  themselves ; 
and  Airther,  to  the  court  or  place  where  Judgments 
were  pronounced ;  and  alto  to  the  prosecution  of 
a  suit  at  law,  to  obtain  Judgment  or  pleoMur*  of 
the  court    £m-  Re-  Un- 

PLEACH.    See  Plash. 

PLEASE,  V,    It  is  only  possible  to  de- 
-ANT.  scribe  the  usage  : — 

-ANTLY.  To  cause  or  create  agreeable 
-ANCE.*  sensations,  or  sensations  agree- 
-ANTME88.  able  to  our  natures,  as  sensitive 
-ANTRY.  beings;  such  as  we  wish  or 
-EDLY.  desire  to  feel  or  continue  to 
-EDNES8.  feel,  which  satisfy,  content,  or 
-ER,  s.  gratify,  when  felt ;  to  give  joy, 

-INO.  gladness,  or  delight ;  to  gladden, 

-INOLY.  to  delight ;  to  be  the  object  of 
-INGNESS.  choice,  selection  or  preference ; 
-URB,  i.  V.  to  like,  to  choose,  to  select,  to 
-UR-ABLE.    prefer. 

-ABLY.  Pleasurable,  (that  may  be  plcaS' 

-ABLENESS.  ed,)  is  used  actively,  i.  e.  that 
-PUL.t  can  or  may  please  ;   pleasing ; 

-isT.t  or  pleeuureful,  (as  Abp.  Abbot 

writes.)  —  *  Chaucer.  Oower.  Spenser. 
^  Abbot.      tBrown. 

Fr.  Platrt,  plttis-ant,  -ir;  It  Piae-irt,  -htte; 
8p.  Placer;  L  Placere.  Of  uncertain  etym. 
{Placer*  is  Pe-lacere;  and  for  Laeere,  aee  Da* 
LIGHT.)  DIs-  Over>pIeaie.  Com-placent  Com- 
plaisant   Un-plesssnt 
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PLEBEIAN,  ad.  «.  - amcb.*  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  multitude ;  the  common 
people,  the  vulgar;  the  lower  or  poorer 
classes.— *Z)tt  Barlas  (1621)  Prrf. 

L.  PUbHuM,  from  Plebu;  and  this  ftom  Or. 
nXntfoff,  [plebos,  by  change  of  $  into  6,)  a  nml- 
titude. 

PLEDGE,  V.  s.  -ER.  To  be,  or  become, 
surety  or  security ;  to  undertake  to  answer 
for ;  to  stake  as  a  gage ;  to  put  in  pawn  ; 
to  warrant,  to  offer  in  warranty,  or  proof 
of  good  faith,  of  good  fellowship. 

Hickes  (Gram.  Fianoo-Theot.  p.  97.)  finom  A.  8. 
PUMan,  to  plight,  (qv. ;)  In  D.  PUekUn,  pliehlam  ; 
Ger.  Pjleatn;  Sw.  Pligla;  Low  L.  Phgisrsf  Ft. 
Pleger.    Inter- 

PLENE,*  ad.     As  the  Fr.  "  full,  whole, 

-AL.  complete,  large,  ample,  solid." 

-ARY,  ad.  — Cot. 

-ARiLY.  Plenarty, — fhlness,  sc  of  the 

-ARTY.  church. 

-ITUDB.  Plenist, — one  who  believes  in 

-UT.  t^pienuMt  or  that  all  space  is 

-ISH,  t;.t  full  of  matter. 

Plent-y.  Plenty,  —  fulness,  abundance, 

-EOU8.  exuberance,  copiousness,  great 

-EOUSLY.  store  or  sufficiency,  fmitfiil- 

-EOU8NES8.  ness. 

-IFUL.  *Chaucer.    ^Reeve^  (1657.) 

-IFULL Y.  p,.  pf^^g  .  It,  pii^  .  gp  pfg^  . 

-IFULNESS.     L.  PlenuB,  AiU ;  6r.  nXcot.    Com- 
plith.  Com-Op-  Re-plete.  Ex-  Im-pletion.  Si^p-pily. 

PLENI-POTENT,*  ad.  Fully,  com- 
-TENTiARY,  od.  s,  olctely,  powerful ;  having 
-TENCE.*  full  or  complete  power — 

or  authority. — *MUtom. 
L.  Pltnus,  ftall,  and  potem,  powerfU. 

PLEONASM,  s.    A  fulness  (of  ezpree- 

-A8TIC-AL.    sion),   a  fulness,    to    excess; 

-ALLY.  abundanee,  superabundance  (of 

words). 

Pt.PUon-aame;  It  -^bsio;  L.PleomaMmmsf  Qt. 

nXtovavfiot,  from  vAcov,  fulL 

PLEROPHORY,  s.  Met— A  fhll  assu- 
ranee,  a  full  or  complete  confidence  or 
conviction. 

Or.  nXqpo^opio,  (irXfip*iv»  f^i  and  ^oo-tiv,  from 
^petv,  to  bear,)  a  full  burden,  a  full  weight 

PLETHORY,  s.  -ic.   A  fulness,  an  abun- 
dance, superabundance,  or  superfluity  (ac 
of  humours). 
Fr.  Plitkore;  Or.  nXq^Mpa,  from  «Xd^««,  to  fiD. 

PLEURISY,  s.     A  disease,  an  inflam* 

-R-iTic.     mation  in  the  side. 

-ITICAL.    Fr.  PleuH-sU;  -Aa;  L.Plemitu;  Gi. 
nXcvpcriv,  from  vXcvpo,  tlia  side,  the  lib. 

PLEXURE,*  s.    Embrace,  entwining. 
*Brooke. 

From  i>/«4nNN,  past  p.  ofPlecttre.  See  PaAsa. 
Am-  Clreum-      ^ 

PLICATURE,  *.  -TILE.*    As  the  Fr— 

A  folding,  plaiting,  bowing,  bending. 
Ml.  More. 

Fr.  Plicaturt;  L.  PUcatwOt  ttomPHeare,  to 
fold.    Com-  De-  £z-  Im- 

PLIGHT,  -ER.    See  To  Plkdce. 
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PLIGHT,  «.  Ab  that  which  !■  pledged  or 
pligktedf  or  steked  as  a  security,  is  put 
(ieUd)  in  a  state  of  risk  or  hazard,  danger 
or  peril :  Plight  is,  ^us— 

A  state  of  risk  or  hazard ;  and,  gen.  lot, 
fortune,  situation,  state,  condition. 
A.  8.  PUhian,  tpondera ;  periculo  exponere. 

PLIGHT,  v.  «.  L  e.  To  plait:  to  turn,  to 
bend  over,  to  fold,  (immediately,  perhaps, 
from  the  v.  To  ply,  qv.) 

A  vltok/,  in  Chapman,  (Homer.  Odvis.y-naiblded 
or  fbldfng  garment  Mr.  NarM  thinict— cmmUMoa. 
The  original  epaaks  only  of  the  Et/iara,— x^aiirav 
re,  XiTMMt  f.-'-Od.  ziT.  SSO.  "  A  pUU  of  lawn,  fre. 
seemeth  (taya  Mine.)  to  be  a  certain  measure  or 
quantitie  thereof."  It  may  have  been  eo  much 
at  was  uanaUy  pUghied  or  folded  into  one  piece  or 
paekage.    Un- 

FLIGHT.  Past  tense  and  past  p.  of  the 
».  To  ptuick. — Ttfrw, 

PLIM.    See  Plump. 

PLINTH,  J.    A  brick ;  any  thmg  shaped 
like  a  brick ;  a  square ;  com.  app.  to  the 
square  foot  of  a  pillar. 
Pr.  Plinthe ;  L.  Plinthui ;  Or.  UXtvBot, 

PLOD,  «.  To  keep  working  or  at  work ; 
-D-ER.  to  labour ;  to  keep  labouring ;  to 
-INO.  toil;  to  moYe  on  laborioualy  or 
wearisomely,  or  as  if  wearied ;  sluggishly, 
heavily. 

A.  8.  PlOMC^  plov^f  or  plow,  plowed,  plow'd, 
plod;  fhim  A.  8.  Pteg-an ;  D.  Piotg-ktH;  to  ply. 
(qr.  and  also  To  Plough  ;)  i.  e.  to  work,  or  keep 
working. 

PLOT,  ».  «.  Plot,  L  e.  plat, — a  surface  or 
auperficial  extent  of  ground. 

To  plot, — to  plan  or  lay  out  such  extent 
of  ground. 

PLOT,  V.  s.  -TBR.  To  plot  or  plight,  or 
pledge  each  to  other,  sc.  for  any  common 
|Nirpoae,  for  the  execution  of  some  design ; 
m  any  conspiracy  or  confederacy;  and  thus, 
to  conspire,  to  confederate,  to  combine; 
and  hence,  gen.  to  contrive,  to  scheme,  to 
devise. 

A.  8.  Pliktan,  to  pledge  or  plegkt,  (qv.)  Plot, 
1.  e.  plighted ;  (by  dropping  the  term,  ed,  omitting 
the  gutturals  ^  and  by  the  change  of  the  charac- 
teristic i  into  «.)  A  pUfhtod  agreement,— any 
agreement  to  the  performance  of  which  the  par- 
ties have  piloted  or  pledged  their  faith  to  each 
other.— See  Tooke,    Com-  Im-  Under- 


PLOTCH,**.  Le.  JJfote*,  (qv.)— *i;aa/. 

PLOVER,  t.     A  bird,  so  called,  it  is 
supposed,  because  it  delights — acre  plwrio, 
(Jun.):  quia  p^Kvii  gaudet — Sk, 
Fr.  ft  D.  PlmHer.    See  Pluvious. 

PLOUGH,  ».  «.  The  *.— That  which  is 
-ER.  leaned  upon,  pressed  upon,  sc.  in 
-INO.  tOllng  or  tummg  the  ground  ;  in 
ering  it:    And,  To  plough,  cons. — 

To  till  or  turn  up,  to  ere  ;  to  cut  or 
cleave,  to  shear,  to  divide,  to  furrow. 

D.  PloeaUms  Ger.  Pjhtgom  ;  Dan.  PUH^j  Sw. 
•fa,  Jun.  and  Ihre  direct  us  to  8w.  Plo^  exer- 
eere;  A. 8.  Pleggan,  (i.  e.  Be-  or Pe-Ug-an,  pteg-an,) 
incumbere,  incumbeie  aratro,  to  lean  over  or 
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upon ;  and  Tooke  believes  the  «.  Plough  to  be  the 
pa$i  p.  of  that «.    Ua-  Up- 

PLUCK,  ».  s,  -ER.  To  pull,  (sc.  so  as  to 
sever  or  separate,)— to  pull  with  a  quick 
and  short  action  or  motion ;  to  tear  away. 

The  pluck  of  an  animal  is  probably  so 
much  as  is  pbteked  or  pulled  all  together 
from  the  inside ;  separate  from  the  bowels 
or  entraUs ;  sc.  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights ; 
and^  hence.  Pluck,  met. — heart,  courage, 
spirit  **  Show  your  pluck," — show  your 
courage  or  spirit  "Pluck  up,"— rouse 
your  courage  or  spirit 

A.  a  Pluce-4an;  D.  Plocken,  plueken  :  Ger. 
PJtoeken;  Bw.  Ploeka  ;  Dna.  PMker.  Aluean 
and  Upalueean  are  used  in  A.  8.  for  avellere, 
eradicate,  to  tear  away,  to  eradicate,  or  root  up. 
Of  Lne-an,  with  the  pref.  Be  or  pe,  was  formed 
Plue-an,  plue-ian.  The  A.  8.  «.  Zeece-ean  and 
Luc-an  are  the  same  word.  See  To  Clutch,  and 
To  Luo.    Un-  Up- 

PLUG,  M,  V.     That  which  blocks,  closes, 
or  stops  on ;  a  stopper ;  and  To  plug, — 
To  block  or  stop  up. 

D.  Plugghe;  Ger.  Pfiock;  8w.  Plugg.  Perhaps 
flrom  A.  S.  Be-lyean,  -luean,  to  block  up,  to  close 
or  stop  up ;  Be-lue,  blue,  (by  the  change  of  b  into 
p,y^Plue,  plug. 

PLUM,  *.  -KET.     A  tree ;  a  fruit 

D.  Prugme  ;  Ger.  l^laum  ;  8w.  Plomm,  ttom 
the  L.  Pruna,    See  Pauva. 

PLUM,  t.  The  sum  of  100,000/.  is  so 
called ;  and  tiiough  this  usage  is  compara- 
tively modem,  no  instance  has  occurred 
that  will  explain  the  origin  of  it : — but  it  is 
perhaps, — a  plump  or  plumper.    See  Plump. 

PLUMB,  V,  s.  av.  To  plumb,—To  do  any 
•BER.  thing  with  a  plumb  or  plummet,  or 
-BERY.  line  with  lead  affixed  to  it ;  to  find 
-MET,  the  depth  of  water  by  a  p/ttTO6-line. 
To  fall  or  drop  plumb  ;  i.  e.  as  lead  &lls, 
rapidly,  quickly ;  directly,  perpendicularly. 
FT.  Plomb  !  It.  Pidmbo  ;  Sp.  Plombo  ;  L.  Plum- 
bum ;  Gr.  MoXiQot ;  whence  Voss.  contrives  to 
form  the  L. :  (tous,  ixo\tfiot,  by  dropping  the  i, 
and  transposing  |«o,  is  \oufiot,  and  by  prefixing 
(more  Aolikm)  the  fi,  it  beoomes  fiXofifiot ;  L. 
Pluwibum.    See  Plump.    Un- 

PLUME,  «.  ^  A  feather ;  a  collection  of 
-AGE.  feathers ;  sometimes  used  as  an  or- 
-LESS,  nament  to  a  helmet,  &&  ;  hence, 
-INO.  met — a  token  of  pride,  ambition, 
-T.  victory ;  and  further, — pride  or  am- 
bition. 

To  plume, — to  feather;  to  dress  or  cleanse 
the  feather,  to  adorn  or  deck  with ;  and 
also,  as  Deplume,  (qv.)  to  strip  off  the 
feathers  ;  and  gen. — to  strip. 

Fr.  Plum-e,  -tr;  It  PiioM  ;  Sp.  ft  L.  Plumo,  a 
feather.    Be-  De-  Im-  Un- 

PLUMP,  s,  ad.  V,  A  close  collection,  a 
-ER.  cluster,  (of  birds,  men,  &c) ;  a  great 
-NESS,  number  or  quantity,  a  mass,  an  ae- 
-Y.        gregate :  — "  Such    as   were   chief 

Plim,!;.  officers  reuolted  by  plumpet." — 
Goldyng,  And  hence,  probably,  the  ad. 
Plump, — 

Enlarged,  increased ;  ample,  full,  ex- 
panded ;  and  also,—  swollen  or  tumid,  filled 
out,  enlarged  by  feeding,  well  fed,  or  fat 
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To  pHm,  is  still  a  proTincialitm ;  to  rawtf, 
to  increase  in  bulk  ;  as,  This  bacon  will 
plim  in  the  pot  Also, — to  make  any  thing 
swell  by  beating. — Gro$0,  Cot  uses  Pktmme, 
Plum,  in  vv.  PotCf  PoteU, 

A  plumper  J  (at  an  election,) — a  fiUl  Tote 
to  one  candidate,  not  shared  with  another. 

The  A.  8.  Liwt-amt  oonneetere,  eon^tinare, 
(•M  Li  MS.)  appean  to  have  gtvea  us  the  «.  Lnwipt 
a  connected  body  or  man ;  with  the  usual  praf. 
Gt-lim-tin^  the  «.  Cltutp,  a  doee  collection  or 
cluster  of  tieet ;  with  the  uaual  pref.  Be-iimau^ 
by  the  common  change  of  b  Into  pt  the  v.  Plim, 
and  thence  the  t.  Plump, 

PLUNDER,  0.  c.    To  pillage,  to  despoil, 

-ER.     to  rob. 

-INO.  D.  Pittdem;  Get.  Pluu-deru  ;  8w.  •^re. 
The  word  ia  luppoaad  to  have  been  intiodoeed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Great  RebeUion.  **  I 
think  the  PailUment  never  yet  ^iproTcd  the  plum- 
dering  (or  in  plain  £nf  liih,  roMug)  ai  any  man." 
— Prjfnne. 

PLUNGE,  V,  s.  -T.    To  throw  or  cast,  to 

thrust,  to  drive,  to  rush  into,  (gen.  into 

something  that  is  supposed  to  dose  around 

or  involve,  as  water ;  met  trouble,  danger, 

&c. ;)  any  business  or  occupation ;  to  throw, 

as  a  horse  throws  his  legs. 

Fr.  Pkmger,  ptowMar»t  pt^wUjtw*,  pton§»r.^ 
Men.  D.  Plomttn  into  water,  demeq^eie.*- 
KiUan.    £m- 

PLURAL,  odL    Of  or  pertaining  to  many ; 

-ALLY,     to  more  than  one,  many ;  imply- 

-ALisT.    ing  or  comprising  a  number,  ez- 

-ALiTY.   ceeding  unity. 

-isY.        Shak.  and  other  writers  of  his  age, 

as  the  commentators  have  shown,  use  Phirisy 

as  if  derived  from  Plurit ;  and  mean  by  the 

word, — a  greater  quantity,  an  excess. 

Fr.  &  Sp.  Plur-ul ;  It.  -di« ;  L.  PluraU$t  from 
P/m,  contracted  from  PMi»t  and  this  from  rX«oi>, 
by  changing  n  into  «. — Vou.  Others  contract  Plu» 
ilrom  voXwv. 

PLUSH,  t,    A  hairy  or  shsgoy  stufil 
Fr.  P*luehe  ;  from  L.  Piltu,  luu ;  or  perhaps 
immediately  from  It  PtiA%»»,  short  or  small 
hair. 

PLUVIOUS,'  ad.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
rain ;  rainy,  watery. — *More.  Brown. 

Fr.  PiuwUtutt  -401 1  fttmi  PlmHt  the  old  preter- 
pezfect  QtPtmtrt,  to  rain,  (B0- or  p^utrt,) 

PLY,  V.    To  plU  (as  the  Fr.  and  It)  is— 
Pli-able.      To  bend,  bow,  or  turn. 

-ABLT.  PUable, —  that   may  be  bent, 

-ABLENE8S.  bowed,  or  turned. 

-ANT.  PUamt,  met — ^bending,  yield- 

-ANTNES8.    ing.    To  f>/y,  also,  is  (as  the 

-ANCY.  D.  and  Ger.) — 

To  work,  or  keep  working,  or  at  work ; 

to  keep  in  action  or  motion,  exercise  or 

practice ;  to  exercise,  to  practise.    See  To 

Play,  and  Apply. 

D.  PUtnt  pUpktn  ;  Ger.  J^^Bgktu  ;  AS.  Pltp-un  ; 
Fr.  Pliar,  pUahU  ;  Ft  Pitghrt^  pieghevole.  The 
A.  S.  Pleif^n  Is— ^ncumbere ;  Ac  pUgge  on  his 
boccum ;— Bed  libris  incumbat  Let  him  plie  his 
books.  Let  him  lay,  or  lean,  bend,  or  Indine  (his 
mind)  to  them.  Ap-  Com-  In*  Over-  Re-  Sob- 
Un-ply.  Com-  Per-plex.  Com-  Im-  Du-  Ex-  Sup- 
plicate. 
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PNEUMATIC,  ad.  That  can  or 
-ICAL.  Mow  or  breathe  s  pertainingto 
-ica  breath,  apirit,  wind.  **  l%e 
-olooy.  branch  [of  philosophy]  which 
treata  of  the  nature  and  operationa  ef 
minds,  haa  by  some  been  oalled  jmeutuaia' 
UtgyJ'—Eeid. 

Or.  llMir^o,  wcwfAOTucov,  from  «v««(v,  to  blow, 
to  breathe.    Peri-pneumoay. 

POACH,  V.  Also  written  PocAe  and  iVidL 
-ER.  To  pekt  or  thrust  into.  To  poaek 
-IMO.  grround,  to  thrust  into,  as  cattle, 
-Y.  ueir  feet;  and,  cons.,  to  be  soft 

-INE8S.  or  yielding  (to  the  tread  or  pres- 
sure). 

To  poach, — to  poke  or  peck  at,  so.  with- 
out thoroughly  making  way  through,  with- 
out penetrating ;  met — without  persisting 
or  persevering. 

Fr.  "  Pocher,  to  thrust  or  dig ;  to  pock 
into  or  encroach  upon  another  man's  em- 
ployment, practice,  or  trade." — Got  To 
thrust  into,  sc.  another  man*s  ground, 
another  man's  proper^  ;  and,  cons.,  to 
purloin,  to  steal,  to  plunder. 

To  poach  or  potch  an  egg,  (pollice  efi- 
dere;  or  from  pungere,  see  Men.)  is — to 
peek  or  poke,  or  break  by  pecking  or  ttrikhg 
the  shell,  sc.  that  we  may  throw  out  the 
yolk.    See  To  Poke. 

POCK,  t,  A  purulent  disease ;  usuallj 
-Y.  followed  by  pock-koUs,  or  hoUow 

-HOLE,     marks  (upon  the  fiice). 

D.  Pocke ;  Get.  Pock;  A.S.  Pocea;  perhaps 
(Sk.)  from  L.  PtutuUit  a  blister.  Waoh.,  aoMi^ 
other  conjectures,  thinks  that,  velut  9upmtBtonm 
natursB,  Ger.  Poek  may  be  ttom  the  «.  Foekm^ 
pulssre,  to  beat,  (to  poke;)  and  Tooke  ia  of 
opinlon^that  Pocib  is  so  app.  as  we  use  it  be- 
cause, where  the  pustules  have  been,  the  Ihce  Is 
usually  marked  as  if  it  had  been  pi€k«4  vt  peeked. 
This  accounts  for  one  disease,  the  small  porke  or 
po9  ;  and  the  other  may  have  received  lis  naase 
from  the  similaritv  of  the  pustules.  Wt.  Pwtute, 
or  small  poc,  is  derived  by  Men.  fresa  tke  «. 
Piquer. 

POCKET,  s.  V.  A  dim.  of  Poke ;  that  into 
which  any  thing  is  poked,  pushed,  or  thrust; 
a  small  bsg. 

To  pocket, — to  put  into  the  po^et  s  met 
— to  put  away,  to  put  up. 

Pocketing  sleeves,  —  t.e.  swelling  and 
hanging,  like  a  bag  or  poke. 

"Ft.  Pocket  poeAeUe. 

POCULENT,*  «ut    That  Dutj  be  drunk. 
Bacon. 

From  I*.  Poeuium,  q,  poiaeulrniUf  ftvm 
drink.    h.PoluUuhu. 


POD,  t.  That  which  holds  or  eontaina, 
seed,)  the  case  or  capsule. 

Sk.  derives  from  D.  Bode,  domuaeula,  a 
house  or  abode.    Ped  (Moor,  Suflblk  Words) 
basket,  a  panier ;  It  occurs  in  Ray,  and  ll 
by  y.  K.  the  Otoasarlst  to  Spenser's 
Calender.^^arw.    Pod,  Moor  Ukewiea 
the  belly  or  paunch.  Both  Ped  and  Pod  am 
in  Tusser,  (Husbandry  Fomiture,  a.  S,  ^) 
though  app.  br  him  to  diflbrent  artldea, 
seems  to  signlqr  a  soowchiag  whieli  la  to 
contain  other  thiafs ;  and  in  this  they 
the  pod  of  peas,  beans,  &c.;  and  all  have, 
a  common  orl^n. 
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POD-AGKICAL,  odL    Oonty  in  the  feet 

Gr.  no^Ypa,  q.  a^pa  rwy  vo^wt,  ettpturaptdum, 
•c  by  the  goat 

POEM, «.  Modem  writers  consider  making, 
*B8T.  creating,    inTenting,    i,e.    in- 

-BT.  Tention,  (not  yerse-making,)  as 

-KT-ASTEB.  the  characteristic  of  poetry, 
-BS8.  "They  that  make  Tenes,  ez- 

-ic  pressynge  therby  none   other 

-ICAL.  lemynge,  but  the  erafte  of 
•ICALLT.  versifienge,  be  not  of  aimdent 
-ics.  writers  named  poetes,  but  only 

-IZE,  9.         called    versifyers."  —  Sir    T. 

-KE98.  BitfOi. 

-RT.  "  Poesy  is  his  [the  Poef*']  skill 

or  craft  of  uuiking ;  the  rery  fiction  itself, 
the  reason  or  form  of  the  work.  And 
these  three  voices  differ,  as  the  thing  done, 
the  doing,  and  the  doer ;  the  thing  feigned, 
the  feigning,  and  the  feigner ;  so  the  poem, 
the  poety,  and  the  poet" — B.  Jotuon,  **  Be- 
cause the  acts  or  events  of  true  history 
have  not  that  magnitude,  which  satlsfieth 
the  mind  of  man,  poesy  feigneth  acts  and 
events  greater  and  more  historical ;  because 
true  history  propoundeth  the  successes  and 
issues  of  actiona  not  so  agreeable  to  the 
merits  of  virtue  and  vice,  therefore  poesy 
feigns  them  more  just  in  retribution,  and 
more  according  to  revealed  providence  f 
because  true  history  representeth  actions 
and  events  more  ordinaiy,  and  leas  inter- 
changed, therefore  poesy  endueth  them 
with  more  rareness,  and  more  unexpected 
and  alternative  variations :  so  it  appeareth 
that  poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to  mag- 
nanimity, morality,  and  to  delectation." — 
Bacon. 

Fr.  Po-*me,  -hie,  -He;  It  U  8p.  Pm-wm,  -tia, 
-to;  L.  Pomot  poita ;  Or.  Iloitmiti  ftam  v-oieiv, 
to  make,  se.  vofsea ;  or,  to  makBt  to  creato,  to 
invflBt  sterlm,  febloa.  Utnim  antcm  k  versibua, 
aa  ftbulis  faclendit  Id  nomen  {Poeta)  ilt  ia- 
deptus,  dlsputamus  in  commentatlone  nostrft  do 
Arte  PottUm,—ro9».  See  Fsiov,  and  Mass.  Un- 

POIGNANT,  od.      Pricking,  piercing; 

-ANCY.      keen,  stinging. 

-ANTIT.  Ft.  Poigutrnt  ;  It  PumginUt  from 
pungenst  P-  p^  of  pmmgere,  to  pridi.  See  Potwt, 
and  PmroBJiy. 

POINT,  V.  -miCT.  L  e.  Appoint,  (qv.)  To 
fix,  settle,  or  agree  upon,  a  precise  powt  of 
time  or  place,  or  both. 

POINT,  s, «.  The  sharp  or  acute  end  or 
-BOLT,  extremity;  an  end  or  extremity 
-BBWBBi.  leasening  or  diminiBhing  from  a 
-6L.  thicker  or  broader  substance  or 

-ER.  Burlace ;  app.  (from  the  aharpness 
-LEM.  or  acutenesa)  to  that  which  cuts, 
-ABL&*  pierces,  penetrates,  stings ;  to 
ahamess,  keenneas,  aeuteneas  ;  (from 
tmauness)  to  a  minute,  measureleBs,  in- 
divisible portion  of  time  or  space;  to  a 
aingie^  entire  or  integral,  a  partieular  por- 
tion of  time  or  space ;  to  a  minute  part 
portion,  or  particular ;  to  a  minute  object 
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aimed  at,  sought;  to  a  minute  object  of 
thought 

Point  hUmk  or  hUtnc.  Punctum  athum, 
(in  Ascham  called  the  prick,) — to  aim  or 
shoot  at  the  posMt-hlanc  or  to  shoot  point- 
blane,  is  to  aim  or  shoot  straight  at  it — 
without  allowing  for  any  bias  which  the 
wind  may  cauae ;  and  hence,  gen.,  to  act 
or  do  any  thing  straight  forward,  without 
obliquity  or  reaerve. 

A  |wt»i«r,-— dog,  that  points,  sc.  his  nose 

towarda  the  game  he  scents. — *Fox, 

Tt.  Poincter,  or  poinUr ;  It.Punt^e;  Sp.  -ar, 
from  pumetum,  past  p.  otpunger^t  aciem  in  aliquo 
figere ;  tbe  L.  Pungtrtt  formerly  pugere,  from  Gr. 
llirT-«fv,  flg^crv.    Coanter-  Inter-  ITn- 

POISE,  o.#.  or  Poise,  v.  Also  written 
Peise  and  Payse. 

To  weigh ;  to  impose  a  weight ;  to  ba- 
lance, to  ponder. 

Vr. Pet-en  It.-^lr«;  Sp. -ar;  from  L.P«»dtret 
to  Uang;  to  hang  in  balance,  and,  cono.,  to  weigh. 
Over-  Oat-  Un- 

POISON,  «.  0.  App.  to— A  medicated 
-BB.  drink  or  draught;  a  drink  in  which 
-INO.  aome  venomoua,  mortal,  or  deadly 
-OV8.  ingredient  is  mixed ;  and  further 
-ouBLT.  app.  to  other  venomous,  mortal, 
-BBE8B.*  or  deadly  aubstancea. 
-PULL.t    *Greneway.     iDr.  White,  1665. 

Fr.  JPoi*-o«,  -oneux  ;  Sp.  Ponxona,  from  I*. 
Potio,  a  drink.    Em-  Un- 

POKE,  V.  s.  The  v.— To  thrust  (sub.  into 
PovcH, «.«.  a  bag,  sack,  &c)  to  thrust  to 
PoKEB.  push  against,  (with  any  thing 

peaked;)    to  push  out  *c.  aa  feelers  or 

finders;  to  grope. 

The  s.  cons. — A  bag  or  sack. 

Fr.  Poeher,  to  tbnut ;  poeM^  thnut ;  poehs, «. 
a  focketj  poiwA,  or  poke ;  alio  a  meal-Back  or  corn- 
sack.— Co<.  In  the  North,  a  bag  or  Mck  is  yet 
called  a  pokt ;  and  Ray  aayt,  it  was  a  general  word 
for  all  measures.  A.  S.  JPowo,  a  puke  or  p^tk^  was 
probably  that  wherein  any  thing  was  poked  or 
thrust  pushed  or  pressed.  See  Fsca,  Poicn, 
Pock,  and  Pockst. 

POLEy  s,  App.  to — ^The  extremities  of  the 
-AB.  axis  round  which  the  heavens  are 
-AB-Y.   turned. 

-ILY.  Yr.  Pol;  It  U  Sp.  Polo;  L.  Polm;  Or. 
-ITY.  noXo*.  awo  rom  voX-€(v,  quod  est  pertere, 
to  turn.  (See  Poll.)  Eztrema  axis,  circa  quae 
eodum  verUtmr^i-^Voas. 

POLE,  «.  0.  -AXE.     A  long  staff;   a  staff 
to  measure  with ;  a  measure.     To  pole, — 
To  set  poles,  to  support  with  poles  or 
staves. 

Pofe-a«e,~an  axe  affixed  to  a  pole, 

Fr.  Pol;  It  it  Sp.  Paio;  L.  Polut.    See  Pals. 

POLE-CAT,  s.  L  e.  The  PoUsh  cat 

POLEMIC,  ad,  «.  Warlike,  militant  or 
-ICAL.  miUtary.  Polemics  is  usually  app. 
-ics,  s,  to  the  disputes,  controversies,  or 
contentions  upon  points  of  doctrine  in  the 
church. 
Gr.  noktiiiKot,  from  woXc/iior,  war,  warlhre. 
RR2 
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POLICE,  *.  App.  to— The  laws,  rulci,  or 
-ICED.  regiilations  for   the  govem- 

-icY.  ment  of  a  city ;   of  a  state  or 

-iciED.  country. 

-ICYINO.  Po/fXic,— that  can  or  may,  is 
-IT-Y.  able  to,  form  laws,  rules,  or 

-ic,  ad.  «.  regulations  for  the  gorern- 
-ICLY.  ment  of  a  city,  state,  or  coun- 

-ics.  try ;    gen.  wise  in  enacting 

-ICAL.  laws,  in  ruling  or  governing ; 

-ICALLY.  wise  in  adapting  the  means  to 
-ici  AN,  ad.  *.  the  end ;  prudent  or  provident ; 
-ICASTER,*  skilful,  cunning. 
-iZE,  v.*  "  A  policy  of  insurance  is  a 
contract  between  A  and  B,  that  upon  A's 
paying  a  premium  equivalent  to  the  hazard 
run,  B  will  indemnify  or  insure  him  against 
a  particular  event." — Blacksttme.  'Milton, 
Fr.Pol'ice,  -ieer;  It.  -</»c«,  itieo;  Sp.  -ieia, 
•4tica,  -iUco;  L.  PoUt-ith  -icu*;  Gr.  no\iT««a,  wo- 
XiTiicof.  from  iro\«,  a  dty.  Un-  Also  Im-poUcy. 
Inter-poUta. 

POLISH,  V,  *.  To  smoothen,  to  brighten, 
-I8HABLE.  to  burnish ;  to  rub  or  take  off 
-I8HB1L  the  roughness,  the  rudeness ; 

-ISHBDNESS.  to  give  an  eleganee  or  refine- 
-ISHINQ.        ment ;  to  refine,  to  civilize. 
-ITELY.  Polite,  ad. — smooth,  as  a  po- 

-iTENEss.  lite  surface;  met  —  refined, 
-ITURE.*        urbane. 

-isHMENT.t  *F.  Beaumont.  ^HowelL  iRay. 
-lTE,t  ad.  V.  Fr.  i>o«r,  -intur,  -iUtn :  Sp.  -ir; 
It. Pul'ire.  -ilore,  -itezza;  L.  Pol-ire,  -i/km,  which 
some  think  from  Or.  noXir.  with  the  tame  appli- 
cation as  urbaniu,  from  urbt.  Voss.  prefers,  with 
C.  Seal.,  Gr.  IIoX-civ.  to  turn ;  or  otherwise,  Gr. 
4>aXov»  s^endid,  brlghL  Inter-  Re-  Un- 

POLL,  t.  V.  App.  to — The  head ;  persons, 
-AOE.  animals,  numbered,  counted  by 

-ARD,  s.  V.  the  head ;  number,  catalogue, 
-ER.  register  of  persons. 

-INO.  To  poll, — to  cut,  to  lop,  to  shear 

or  clip  the  poll,  head,  or  top ;  to  cut  or  crop. 

A  poll-tax,— 9l  tax  upon  or  by  the  head 
or  person ;  and  hence.  To  poll, — 

To  tax ;  to  impose  or  exact  a  tax ;  to 
exact,  to  extort,  to  plunder,  to  rob.  "  He 
polled  the  people." — E.  Hall 

To  poll, — to  count  or  number ;  to  be,  to 

put  or  place,  to  act,  as  one  among  or  in 

the  number  of  poUt,  heads,  or  persons ; 

to  vote. 

D.  Pol ;  Oer.  Bol ;  D.  ft  Ger.  BoUeu^  vertere, 
rotare,  toroUor  turn  round  ;  bol,  rotundus,  round. 
See  Ball,  and  Bowl.    Ua- 

POLLENGER,*  s.  Perhaps  polled  trees, 
or  suckers  from  trees. — *Tutser. 

POLLICITATION,*  •.    A  promise. 

*  Woleey,  if€. 

L.  Pollicitation  from  PolUeUari,  to  promise. 

POLLINCTOR,*  9.  An  anointer,  or 
embalmer. — *  Brown. 

L.  PolUnetor,  from  PolUnetum,  past  p.  of  Pot- 
lingere,  to  bathe  or  anoint  a  dead  body. — See  Voss. 
who  writes  very  largely  without  satisfying  himself. 

POLLUTE,  V.  To  dirt,  to  soil,  to  file  or 
-ER.  defile,  to  stain  or  distain ;  to  vitiate, 
-ION.  to  corrupt 
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Fr.  Poltuer:  L.  PoUuere,  whSofa,  (Voss.)  may 
seem  to  be  formed  ftt>m  Perltiere,  to  wash  or  wet 
through ;  but  he  prefers  Gr.  #oX»vctV|  which  He^- 
chius  interprets  —  uoXwcm*,  inquinare.  There 
seems  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  usage  of 
Poltuere  from  Perluere ;  to  wet  Is  not  necesurll y 
to  cleanse ;  lulum,  \w-^uwuda  terras  wetted  eutfc 
or  mud,  mire,  dirt ;  and,  eons.  Polluere,  to  pcu- 
lute.    Un- 

POLT'FOOT,  ad.  s.  >bd.  Splay,  or 
rather  club-footed,  say  the  editors ;  it  is 
probably  a  polled,  polVd,  poU,  foot ;  a  faot 
sheared  or  shortened,  a  short,  constricted 
foot ;  squeezed  into  a  lump,  as  a  club-foot 
appears  to  be. 

POLTRON,  ad.  s.  -ery.  Lit  — One 
maimed  in  the  thumb,  or  who  has  nuumed 
his  thumb,  sc.  to  avoid  military  service ; 
(an  offence  so  common  as  to  occasion  se- 
vere laws  against  it;)  hence,  a  coward,  a 
dastard,  a  mean-spirited  fellow. 

Fr.  Pol-iron ;  It  -irone.  Etymologlsta  difibr  aa 
to  the  origin  of  this  word.->4ee  In  Men.  and  Wmek. 
Polliee  Iruneiu,  (adopted  by  TookCi)  seema  to  be 
the  true  one.    See  Paltkt. 

POLYANTHUS, «.    A  plant,  so  called 
from  its  many  flowers. 
Gr.  noXvc,  many,  and  avBos,  a  flower. 

POLY-ARCHY, «.  -ist.      The  nik  or 

government  of  many. 
Gr.  noXvt,  many,  and  opxn*  rule  or  gOTetnmenL 

POLY-CH(ERANY,  *.    A  government 

of  many  chiefs  or  princes. 

Gr.  noXvKiMpavifi ;  (voXvti  many,  and  luttpawos, 
a  chiet) 

POLY-EDRON,  t.  A  figure,  having 
-R-icAL.  many  angles  and  sides. 

-OUS.  Gr.  noXvedpov;    (voXirf,  multaa,   and 

cdpo,  tedes ;  and,  therefixre,  having  muUos  aagu- 
lot  et  latera.) 

POLY-G  A»rY,  *.  -1ST.  A  sUte  of  inter- 
marriage with  many  at  the  same  time. 

Fr.  Poliy-amief  It  ft  8p.  -amim  ;  Gr.  tioXwyttfua, 
{woXvt,  many,  and  jofAov,  fofi'ttv,  to  unite  la  ' 
marriaige ) 

P6LY"GL0T,  *.      App.  to  — One  who 

knows  many  tongues  or  languages;  to  a 

book   containing  or  consisting  of   many 

tongues  or  languages ;  in  which  versions 

in  many  languages  are  comprised. 

Or.  noXiryXoTTOf ,  (iroXvt,  many,  and  fX^^ma 
or  yX^rra,  a  tongue,  a  language.) 

POLY-OON,  $.  -At.    A  figure  with  many 
angles. 
Gr.  noXiPY«»yior,  (voXw,  many,  7«»Ma,  an  aa^a.) 


POLY-GONY,«.  A  plant,  so  called  fioffi 
its  many  knees  or  bends.  In  £ng.  XimI- 
grast. 

Fr.  Poljfponie ;  It  Polikgono  ;  L.  Pattyona  ;  Gr. 
noXvjovop,  from  voXm.  many,  and  701V,  the  ~ 


POLY-GRAPHY,  *.      Writing   many 

(characters,  books,  &c.) 

Fr.  Poligirnpkie  :  Gr.  HoXirypa^ott  (voXw.  many, 
and  7po^«iv,  to  write.) 

POLY-MATHY,  «.  -iw.      LearAing  in 
many  things ;  much  or  various  learning. 
Gr.  noXv^atfcio,  (voXvt,  and  /Mi0ti»^  la  lawa^ 
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POLY-ONOMY,  *.  -OU8.    A  multitude, 

a  variety  of  names. 

Gr.  noXimvPixtat  mulMudo  nominiMN,  (voXvr, 
many,  and  ovo^a,  a  name.) 

POLY-PE,  $,    An  animal,  many-footed. 
-POSE,  or    See  Polypode. 
-FOUS.       Ft.  Poi-ffpe,  -fpu*  ;  It.  -j»  ;  8p.  Pulpo  ; 
L.  JMppm»!  Or.  no\v-irovt,  (iroXwt*  many,  r«vf,  a 

foot.) 

POLY-PHONISM,  *.     A  multiplicity, 

a  repetition  of  sound. 
Gr.  noXwr,  many,  and  ^Mirii>  a  voice,  a  lound. 
POLY-PODE,  a.  -y.     A  plant,  having 
many  feet,  many  roots.     In  £ng.  the  Oak 

Fern, 

Pr.  Pol-ypode ;  It  ^ipddeo  ;  Sp.  -ipodio  ;  L.  Poli- 
p9diUM  ;  Gr.  IloAvMroitor. 

POLY-SYLLABLE,  t.      Having  many 

syllables. 

Fr.  PolUyllahh  /  L.  PolffifUabU ;  Gr.  HoXv-awX- 
Xa^r  (voXwc.  many,  wXKafin,  a  syllable.) 

POLY-THEISM,  s.  A  multitude  of 
-1ST.  gods. 

-ISTICAL.    Gr.  noXu9cca,  muliUudo  dtorttm^  (iro- 
Xwt,  many,  and  tfeov,  a  god.) 
POM-ANDER,  *.     App.  to— A  ball  of 
perfumes. 

From  Fr.  Pomms  ^ambrt ;  an  apple  of  amber. 
POMATUM,  s*    A  perfumed  ointment ; 
so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  form  in  which 
it  was  usually  made.     See  Pomander. 
Fr.  Pom^madsf  It  '•ota;  Sp.  'Oda. 

POME,*  1^.  To  grow  or  become  round  (as 
-ACEOU8.  an  apple),  to  form  a  head  (a»  a 
-age.  cauliflower). 

-iPBROUS.  Pomt/erow,— bearing  apples. 

*Evelyn, 

Fromli.  Poawm,— app.  to  a  variety  of  firults — 
applet,  peart,  ehenriet,  nvte,  ftc.  Voas.  (after  C. 
Scaliger)  derives  from  Gx.llmtia, potto;  because 
the  generality  of  fhiitt  so  called  quench  the  thiist, 
and  serve  at  the  same  time  for  meat  and  driuk. 

POMEGRANATE,  *-  A  nlant,  so 
named  from  the  grains,  or,  as  Elyot  calls 
them,  kernels  contained  in  the  fruit 
*'  Eynge  Xerxes,  cuttynge  an  odly  great 
pomegamate,  and  beboldynge  it  fayre  and 
fiiU  of  kernels,  sayde  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  counsayle,  he  had  leuer  haue  suche  one 
fdende,  as  Zopirus  was,  thanne  as  many 
Babylons  as  there  were  kernels  in  the  pome- 
gametr—Sir  T.  Elyot 

¥t.  Pomms  de  granade  ;  It.  Pomoifranato;  Spu 
Gfonada ;  L.  Chranaium. 

PO-MERIDIAN,  a.  i.&  Posi-mtridian, 
afternoon. 

POME-WATER,  j.  The  name  of  an 
appU,  and  seems  used  for  apple  ;  the  apple 
of  the  eye. 

POMMEL,  s,  V,  or  Pumiibl,  a.  Of  a 
Saddle, — so  called  from  a  similarity  in  the 
form  or  shape  to  a  Pome,  (qv.)  The  pomel 
of  the  head,  (in  Chaucer,)-— the  round  of 
the  head. 

To  pommel,  (written  by  XJdall  To  pumhU,) 
is,  probably, — To  strike  or  beat  with  the 
pommel ;  with  any  thick  or  blunt  weapon. 
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Fr.  Pommeau,  pommile  tPespie;  It  Poato  dsllm 
spada,  the  pommel  of  the  sword — delta  tallOt  of 
the  saddle  ;  Sp.  PomOy  from  L.  Poiniim.  To 
pommel  is  derived  by  Serenlus  from  Isl.  Bomps,  a 
blow. 

POMP,  s,  A  showy,  ostentatious  proces- 
-AL.  sion;  a  splendid  show,  or  ex- 

-OU8.  hibition,   or  ceremony ;    show, 

-ousLT.      ostentation,  splendour. 
-OUSNESS.  *Barrow. 

-OSITY.  Pr.  Pompe ;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  Pompa;  Gr. 
-ATIC*  aofinrit  (from  irc/iireiv,  mittere,)  app. 
to  "  the  long  train  or  company  going  with  any 
great  roan  or  in  a  show,  ('  going  with,  I.  e.  sent  as 
attendant  upon ;')  a  glorious  ostentation  in  man- 
ner of  a  procession." — Jun. 

POMPION,  or  PuMPiON,  s,   A  plant ;  its 

fruit 

Fr.  Pompon,'  It. Pep-one;  Sp.  -on;  L.  Pepo; 
Gr.  nevwv,  from  ircvrciv,  cogtMrf/percoctum,  to. 
solibus,  et  maturom. — Foee. 

POND,  s,  App.  to—a  piece  of  water  (in 
which  aquatic  animals  are)  confined  or  in- 
closed; surrounded  by  its  own  banks,  or 

otherwise  secured. 

From  A.  8.  Pjfnd-an,  indudere,  to  shut  up,  sc. 
flsh,  (Sk.)  because  the  water  is  there  pent  up.— 
Mine.    See  To  Pz». 

PONDER,  V.  To  weigh,  to  hold  in  ba- 
-ABLE.  lance,  to  examine,  to  consider, 
-ER.  to  contemplate. 

-INOLY.  Ponderous,  —  weighty,  heavy, 
-ous.  massive ;   met  of  great  weight 

-<n;8NE88.  or  moment;    momentous,  im- 
-ostTY.       portant 
-AL.*  ArhuthnoU     ^Brown,     tByrom. 

-ATION.t  pj,  Pondir-eux,  -osiU ;  It  -are, 
-IIENT.T  -oxione;  Sp.  -ar,  -able,  -al;  L.  Pon- 
deraref  from  pondue,  and  this  from  pendrerst  to 
weigh.    Pre-  Over-    Also  Im-ponderous. 

PONENT,  ad.    The  west ;  western. 

Ft.  Poet-ent;  It  -tnie;  L.  Pomene,  ttomponere, 
to  put  to  set 

PONIARD,  *.  t».  That  which  (a  weapon 
which)  piercea  or  stabs,  or  with  which  we 

pierce  or  stab. 

FT.  Poign-ard,  -arder,  to  ponimrd^  (Cot)  from  the 
Fr.  Poindre,  pungere,  to  prick  or  pierce,  to  sUb. 

PONK,  *.  i.  e.  Po^e,  the  fairy,  Robin 
Goodfeilow,  known  by  the  name  of  Puck, 
(Todd  on  Spenser.)    See  Puck. 

PONTAGE,  #.  Fr.  Pon/aye,  —  Bridge 
-T-IFICB.  work,  bridge  making,  also  bridge 
-IFICAL.     toll. — Cot. 

-ON.  Po«/(/Jcre,— from  poiu,   a  bridge, 

and /ocere,  to  make. 

Ponton, — "  Fr.  a  wherry  or  ferry-boat" — 
Cot.     A  bridge  of  boats. , 

PONTIFF,  #.    App.  in  Eng.  to-A  chief 
-iF-ic.  or  higb  priest;  the  Pope. 

-ICAL,  ad.  s.   *Bp»  Hail. 

-ICALITY.        ?'•/«"?:'/'  "•■^^v^"^^' 
« n  A  *  *  I"  Pontifes  ;  of  which  Varro  says, 

-ICAT*.  _.,  PontiJUee,  ego  A  ponU  arWtror, 

-ICIAN.  nam  ab  iis  sublicius  est   Hsctus 

artmvm,  et  reetitutus  ssepc,  eum  ideo  sacra  et  ule 
et  eie  Tlberim  non  mediocri  ritu  flant.''->2>tf  Ling. 
Lot.  lib.  iv.  VoBS.  haa  no  daubt  that  this  is  the 
true  etym. 
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PONY,  f .  A  word  of  modem  introduction  j 
perhaps  a  poony,  ptmy,  ox  anudl  hone. 

POOL,  t,  A  piece  of  water,  usually  of 
muddy  water. 

A.  8.  JHUf  D.Po*lf  Qw,PflM;  manlfiMay, 
(Sk.)  from  L.  Palm.  Tooke  think*  it  a  oontraetion 
of  Podelt  or  Puddle,  (qr.)    And  tee  Psddj:.b. 

.  POOP,  «.    The  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 

Fr.  Pouppe;  It,  Pdp-pa;  8p.  -a;  L.  PuppU; 
which  Vou.  after  Martin,  derlvet  fh>m  wowo*; 
w  vmroit  that  if,  O  goda,  or,  OdoAm  fldem:  quia 
tutela,  qua  deus  deave,  in  puppe  poneretur. 

POOR,  ad.  Having  litde,  having  a  small 
>LY.  quantity  or  number;    mdigent, 

-NESS.      needy,  necessitous;    (little  sub- 

PouHAiL.*  stance  or  flesh,)  lean,  thin ;  (little 
worth,)  lowly,  humble,  mean,  base ;  abject, 
contemptible;  (little  produce,)  barren, 
sterile. — *Fabyan, 

Ft.  Pawre,  povre;  It.  Pdwro  ;  8p.  Pobre,'  L. 
Pauper;  which  Vano  derive*— 4  jnih«»/4  rs; 
J.  Seal. — from  iravpot;  and  Von.— from  partem; 
though  parum  may  be  from  fravpov.  Our  old 
authors  wrote  Povere.    And  see  PoTsaTT. 

POP,  *.  V.  -auN.  A  smart,  sudden,  short 
noise. 

To  pop, — to  make,  to  emit,  such  noise ; 
to  move  suddenly ;  to  put  or  place,  sud- 
denly,— by  a  smart,  sudden  motion. 

L.  &  Gr.  Poppynnvs  and  poppy tma;  all.  without 
doubt,  from  the  sound.— ^*.  Oris  pressi  tonus 
etlabiorum  in  ee  coUiaorum  strepitua,  says  the 
Scholiast  upon  JuvenaL 

POPE,  «.  (Alao  ancienUy  Pope.)  Father; 

-DOM.  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catho- 

-ERY.  lie  church. 

-ISH.  *Fox.    ^Frith,  Joye. 

-ISHLT.  Pr.  Pape;  L.  It.  ft  8p.  Papa;  Gr. 

-I8HNE88.  na«r»or.     See  Pa? ACT. 

-LINO.*      -ETRY.t 

POPINJAY,  t.     A  general  name  for  aU 
parrots,  and  app.  met  to  one  all  noise  and 
finery ;  a  prating  coxcomb. 
Pr.  Pap-tgay;  8p.  -tiyfo;  It.  -ogaUo, 

POPLAR,  «.  -ED.    A  tree,  so  called  from 

the  number   of   its  leaves,  branches,   or 

scions.     See  Vo98, 

Pr.  PeuplUr ;  It.  Pioppo  ;  L.  Po^/m,  frmn  Or. 
floXw,  many. 

POPPET.    See  Puppet. 

POPPY,*.    A  plant 

Pr.  Pavot;  It  Papitwrot  L.  PopoMr,  from  «. 
Papo.  (See  Pap.)  Quod  inderetur  papa  ad  eon- 
eiliandum  somaum«  (Voss.) ;  beoause  it  wss  put 


into  the  food  (pap)  of  children  to  procure  sleep 
for  them. 

POPULACE,  f.    The  many  ;  the  multi- 
-ACY.  tude;  the  common  or  vulgar 

-AR.  multitude. 

-ARiTY.  Popular, — of  or  pertaining  to 

-ARLY.  the   pwpks     belonging    tOi, 

-ATioif.  acting  among,  pleasing  to,  the 

-ous.  vulgar,  common  peopU. 

-0USNES8.      Populous, — foil  of,  abounding 
-ate,  ad,*  V,  in  people  or  inhabitants. 
-osiTY.t         *Bacon.     ^Broum, 

Pr.  Pop'Ulmct,  -uhmm;  It  -oMccio,  H>tea8o, 
-oM»  /  Sp.  -hJom,  from  L.  Populm,  from  Gr.  no- 
\vt,  many,.-by  donbling  the  first  syllable  polm, 
^o/m;  or  by  inserting  p,  poius,  iwplm.— r«M. 
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PORCELAIN,  t.  (or  Chma  didies;)  ao 
called  perhaps  because  they  are  believed  to 
be  buried  for  many  yesrs  in  eelk  (qd.  oro- 
cettanea)  or  subterraneous  places.  Mtwh 
is  said  about  this  word  in  Men,  (qv.) 

PORCH,  «.  A  place  before  a  gate,  gate- 
way, or  door,  roofed  or  covered  over  i  a  place 
similarly  roofed  or  covered,  for  walking. 

The  Porch,  (Hackluyt)  aow  the  Porte. 

Fr.  Por^ke,  -Uguo;  It  &  8i^  -^iee/  L.  ParUcmi, 
from  PorlOf  a  gate  or  door.    Out- 

PORCU-PINE,  a.    An  animal  so  called. 
Written  by  Ascham,  Parpmtimi  by  Hoi- 
Isnd,  Porkpen. 

Fr.  Port  oipif  It.  Porto^nooos  Sp.  Pmeno 
etpin;  qd.  Porcm  opinatutt  from  the  prieklea  or 
thorns  itpini*)  with  which  it  is  armed  by  natere: 
and  its  likeness  to  a  pig,  {poreui.) 

PORE,  a.  Cot  well  explains— «The|wrea, 

-Y.  the  small,  invisible  holes  in  the 

-INS8B.  skin,  through  which  the  sweat 

-ous.  and  vapours  pau  out  of  the 

-ousNESs.  body;"  the  passage.— *J2: Hare 

-OSITY.*  Vt.Por-t;  It  te  8p.  -o;  L.  Por^; 
Chr.  nopov,  a  passsge,  from  iretp-civ,  ta  pass.  Iik- 
porous. 

PORE,  e.  Perhaps  to  petr  or  pere,  (qv.) ; 
in  its  consequential  usage,—- To  peep;  to 
peep  closely,  minutely;  to  look  closely, 
earnestly. 

PORE-BLIND,  or  PuR.BLtiii>,«iL  InR. 
Gloucester,  a  man  with  both  his  ^cs  pot 
out  ia  called  purbli$uL  In  UdaL  purh&md 
is  a  little  appaired  or  impaired  (in  sight) : 
and  this  latter  haa  continued,  and  ia  now 
the  common  usage. 

8k.  derives  flnom  the  «.  To  porw;  to  look  with 
eves  near  to  the  ol^ect,  as  pe^t  with  impeifcet 
sight  usually  do. 

PORISM, «.  **  Geometricians,  when  they 
have  shewed  their  proposicions ;  been  wonte 
to  bringen  in  thinges,  that  they  deapen 
porrismes,  or  dechirations  of  foresaide 
thinges." — Chaucer.  Boeeius. 

Gr.  nopitf^fiot,  from  »op<Cetir»  to  maka  a  way, 
(wopot);  to  ilnd  or  disoover  a  way. 

PORK,  9.  A  pig;  the  flesh  or  meat  of  a 
-ER.      pig  killed. 

-ET.        Fr.  Porot   It  P^ee;    8p.  Paeree;  L. 
.trna    Poreua,     Of  unsettled  e^m.;  pechaos 
Borie-u$.    See  BoAa. 

PORPHYRY,  a.  -rit.  A  speciea  of 
marble. 

Pr.  Pmr-pkrot  It  'JU»f  8p-  -fhyro:  L.  Porfk^ 
rUt$;  Or.  nop^wptnrt  having  the  »nr— m^,  gf 
purple,  rop^irpa. 

POR-POISE,«.    Thehogflsh. 

Ft.  Pore  poUnn;  It  Porvo  pe$eet  h.  Porem 
and  pUei*. 

PORRACEOUS,  ad.    Green  as  a  leek, 
(porrum,) 
Fr.  Porrae^f  It  -ee;  L.  Porrmem* 

PORRIDGE,  9.  -RiNOER.  The  Vr.  Par- 
rie  is — pottage  made  of  beet  or  other  herbsi 
(Cot) ;  but  Porrie,  Sk.  believea  to  be  fttnn 
L.  Porrum,  a  leek,  a  principal  ingrsdieat  in 
Greek  and  Roman  pottages. 
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PORT,  f.  If.    Per/,— a  gata.    Porter,— one 
-ABLE.  who  attends  the  gate :  and  also 

-AOB.  (qui  portai)  one  who  carries  or 

-AL,  atU  t.  bean  (se.  load«,  Arc.)  Alao  a 
-ANCE.  beer,— jMrter**  beer. 

-ATiP.  To  port^  (MUtottf) — to  bear  or 

"IK*  cany. 

-BRES8.  Portt  (met) — carriage;  mode 
-LT.  or  manner  of  bearing  or  cany* 

-LiNBSs.       ing;  mien,  demeanour, 
-cuuia.       PwHy, — of  good  bearing  or 
-CULLIZED.   carriage,  mien  or  demeanour ; 
-M ANTBAV.   stately,  of  good  sise  o^  stature. 
-SALB.  Porte,  ^Si3>lime,)---so  called 

"  from  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  the 
despatch  of  public  business,  that  is  carried 
on  in  the  gates  of  the  city."— <S%ai9,  quoted 
by  Lowth  on  Isaiah  zziz.  21.  Hackluyt 
calls  it  the  Pordi,    See  Porch. 

PortettUU,^¥T.  CouUste,  from  CouUr,  to 
let  down,  to  drop  (porta  desoensoria })  a 
falling  gate. 

Porf-sMMleaii,— in  which  to  cany  (a  moii- 
ieaug  gen.)  clothes. 

Port-ttUet-i-tL  public  sale,  published  or 
made  known  at  the  door  or  gate. 

Pr.  Port-4t  -er ;  It.  -«,  -Ar* ;  8p.  Puerta,  poriar; 
L.  Port-o,  "Ore,  -a,  the  gate,  (to.  oT  a  town,)  is 
•aid  to  be  M  eaUed  from  L.  Portmrw,  to  bear  or 
oarrjr ;  becauao  in  marbJng  out  the  dreomferanoa 
of  a  town  with  the  plough,  when  they  loachad  a 
spot  where  the  gate  was  Intended,  the  plongh  was 
eerHM  over  it,  and  tiM  Ainow  raeominenoed.  ▲•• 
Com*  D»-  Sx-  Im-  Sub-  Tkans-  Pur-port  Ub> 
portable. 

PORT, «.  App.  to — ^A  haven  or  harbour 
for  ships,  (s&)  to  ride  or  float  in  safety; 
(met)  a  place  of  safety  or  security. 

Fr.PpH;  It  Pdrt9;  8p.  Putrtof  L.  Poriiu,  k 
portmmdo,  quia  res  per  earn  iwtporiamlur  et  tapor^ 
toaier,  earned  in  or  carried  out  throngh  it:  or 
rather  ikomllopot,  or  rop^ot,  m  omitted  (Yoai.) ; 
from  wif-9tp,  to  pass.  Im-  Op-portune.  Un- 
portuooB. 


PORTASS,  s.     Nearly  equivalent 

A  manual;   a  breviary  or  small  book  of 

prayers. 

Low  L.  PorHforimtmf  Le.  breriarium:  qnod 
fora*  ftcUA  poriari  poHit;  becauie  porlabl*  or 
easily  carried  abroad. 

POR-TEND,  V.    To  show  or  exhibit,  to 
-T-ENT.         manifest  or  declare;  to  fore- 
-BNTOus.       show,  foretell,  or  presage. 
-ENTousLT.  Pope  uses  the  word  lit 
-ENSIGN.*    .  *Brown,     ^Brome, 
-ElfTIVE.t       It.  b  Sp.  Porteuto ;  L.  Portiniam, 
from  Portenderet  i.  e.  Forr^  Undtrt,  (Or.  Tcir-«fv,) 
to  stretch,  reach,  or  hold  ont,  or  forth ;  to  show. 

PORTICO,  «.  "An  open  perch,  portal, 
or  walking  place,  covered  over  head  with  a 
roof  borne  up  with  pillars." — Cot, 

Ft.  Port^t ;  It.  ft  Bp.  -ieo  ;  L.  PortietUt  a 
portk.    See  Fobch. 

PORTION,  «.  9.  -UT.  A  part,  parcel,  or 
•hare.    To  pcrtkmy — 

To  part :  to  shtfe,  to  deal  or  divide  into 
partkm ;  to  allot  the  part  or  share. 

Fr.  Por^itm,  •4Ummer  ;  It  'uUm*  ;  8p.  -don, 
•ciaeer  ;  L.  PorUo,  (qoasl  Perl <o,  from  Par$f  a  part 
or  slurs.)    See  Past.    Pro-  Un- 
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PORTRAY,  or  Bourthat,  v.  To  draw, 
-BR.  to  draw  out,  to  delineate,  to 

•TRAIT,  a.  9,  describe,  to  depicture. 
-TRAITURB.    Udal  writes  it  Porters;  Hyde, 
Pwture» 
FT.  PomrtT'airt,  -aiei  ;  from  the  L.  Pretrakertt 
-frwtafli,  to  draw  forth. '  De- 

POSE,  t.      The  murr,  or  stuffing  of  the 
head.— Asi.  (Frequent  in  Holland's  Plin.) 
A.  S.  GrjpofT,  graredo. 

POSE,*  e.  L  e.  Sappote,  (qy.y^^ChoHeer. 

POSE,  o.  To  give  patue  to,  to  cause  or 
-ER.  make  to  pause  or  hesitate ;  to  stop,  to 
-INO.  stay — sc.  the  judgment,  decision,  or 
determination ;  to  puazle,  to  perplex. 

Fr.  Pos-e;  It  -a;  8p.  PoHh  panaa;  D.  Pwuen, 
quiesoere,  patuomUene',  poose,  pansa;  %pmu9e, 
or  stop,  or  stay.    But  see  Arrosx. 

POSH,  or  Posa.    See  Push. 

POSITION,  s.  Place  or  placing,  station 
-ITIONAL.  or  situation.  Met — putting 
-rrrvE,  ad,  s.  or  laying  down — a  sentence ; 
-ITIVELY.  sentence  laid  down,  asserted, 
-ITIVBMBSS.  or  affirmed. 
-ITED.*  Positwe, — that  can  or  may 

-iTiviTT.t  place  or  lay  down — (met) 
-iTURE,t  or  assert,  affirm ;  apt,  prompt — 
-TURB, «.  V.  to  assert,  affirm,  or  deter- 
mine; determined,  decided;  settled,  esta- 
blished. 

Positive  is  also  opposed  to  Negative  ;  and 
(Fuller)  Po«t/um  to  ^s^aKofi. 

*Hal€.     ^WatU,     tBramhaiL 

Pr.  PM-iifoff,  -itift  It  -iMidnt,  -<drff,  -Uieo ; 
Sp.  -Man,  'turo,  -«iw> ;  L.  Posi^Utt  •<««»,  from 
PoHtwrn,  past  p.  of  Pofi«r«,  to  pot  or  place.  Ap- 
Circuro-  Com.  De-  DIs-  Ex-  Im-  Inter-  Juxta-  Ob- 
Pre-  Pro-  Re-  Se-  Sup-  Trans- 

POSNET,*#.    A  pipkin.— •!?«»». 

Perhaps  Dram  Fr.  Buuineit  a  small  basin.— i5i^. 

POSSESS,  «.  To  have  or  hold ;  to  keep, 
-ION.  to  take  or  seize  hold ;  to  occupy ; 
-lONER.  to  hold  or  occupy,  (as  owner  or 
•IVE.  master  or  proprietor  ;)  to  be  or 
-OR.  cause  to  be,  to  make,  owner  or 
-ORT.      master,  or  proprietor. 

Fr,  Posaid^er ;  It  -irt:  Sp,  PoMsr ;  U  Possi- 
itrt;  perhaps  contracted  from  Poin  seders;  tliat 
can  OS  may  stay  or  remain,  keep  its  scat  place,  or 
position.    Die-  Pre-  Re-  Un-  Under- 

POSSET,  «.  V.     Milk  curdled  with  treacle, 

ale,  &c 

Mins.  derives  fr«m  Pr.  Posson;  L.  Potio.  8k. 
^ftorn  Fr.  Po0«r,  to  settle ;  because,  when  the 
milk  curds,  the  heavier  particles  settle  at  the 
bottom. 

POSSIBLE,  ad.  That  can  or  may  be,  or 
-BLT.  be  done,  or  performed,  or  prac- 
-BiUTT.  tised  s  practieable,  that  can  or  may 
happen  to  ha. 
Ft.  Poss-iktss  It  WMIt;  Bp.  PsstNsf  L.  Possi- 
Mitt  from  Poses,  (Le.  PoUs  ssss^)  that  can  or 
may  be.    Com-  Im-  Un- 

POST,  f.  V.    A  post  is— something,  some 
-AOB.       substance  or  material,  set  or  fixed 
-ILION.    (in  the  ground). 
-ABLE.*  Post, — ^a  fixed  or  settled  place.    A 
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military  poi/,-^  fixed  or  settled  plaoe  or 
station  for  soldieiy  or  military  purposes. 

Pott  hortet,  (equi  poriti,) — ^horses  placed, 
stationed,  or  kept  at  fixed  or  settled  places. 

Post,  for  conveyance  of  letters,  &c. — 
fixed,  settled  mode  of  conveyance. 

Post  haste, — the  haste  used  by  pott  riders 
of  pott  horses. 

To  pott, — to  put,  place,  set,  or  fix;  to 
station  ;  to  set  upon  or  affix  to  a  pott ;  to 
ride  or  travel  with  pott  horses;  with  the 
speed  or  despatch  of  pott  horses. 

*fr.  Montagu. 

Fr.  Post-e;  It.  -a ;  Bp.  Potttt  puetto;  Fr.  ic  Sp. 
Post-illon  :  It.  -iglioH*  ;  L.  PotUumf  put  p.  of 
Pontre,  to  put,  plaoe,  Mt,  or  fix.    Over-  Out- 

POST-DATE,  v.    To  date  after ;  sc.  after 
the  time  of  writing ;  at  some  later  time. 
L.  Poatt  after,  and  tfalvm,  daiti  or  given. 

POSTERIOR,  ad.    Being  or  existing, 

-ERioRS,  t.  moving  after  or  behind ;   foT- 

-ERiORiTT.  lowing,  hinder. 

-ERiTY.        Posterity, — app.  as  a  collective 

-ERN,<ui«.  term,  to  those  who  vrill  be  or 

-ic*  exist  hereq/lrer ;  to  generations, 

or  people  to  come ;  children,  descendents. 

Postern  door,  or  Postern,  (Fr.Poteme; 

It  Postierla,) — a  back  door ;  a  door  at  the 

back  or  behind ;  backwards,  or  towards  the 

back. — *  Brown. 

Fr.  Po$Uri-turf  It  -dr*;  Sp.  U  L.  Posterior, 
from  potismut,  after  or  behind.    Pre-posteroui. 

POST-EXIST,  V.  To  exist,  to  be,  to  live, 
-ENT.      after. 
-ENCE.     L.  Pott,  after,  and  exiskre,  to  stand  out 

POST-HUME,  ad.    After  the  interment 

-ED.       or  burial,  sc.  of  the  parent,  author, 

-ous.     &c. ;  bom,  produced  after  the  death 

of  the  parent  or  author. 

Ti-Poat-ums;  It. -umo;  Sp.  -kiimo;  L.Pott- 
humus;   (post,  and  humum,  the  ground.)    See 

HUMBLC. 

POSTIL,f.V  -LBR.  To  add  or  append, 
(sc.  a  note  or  writing,)  to  annotate. 

Fr.  PottiU-e:  It  si,  -ftre,  q<1.  pott  ilia;  but  8k. 
prefers  Fr.  Appoatile;  retponsnm  eeu  scriptum  ap- 
pottile,  I.  e.  alterl  wripto  appositum^  an  anawer  or 
writing  affixed  or  appended  to  tome  other  writing. 
See  Appobtill. 

POSTLE,*#.  Le.  JpostU,  (qv.  )—•#?,*«■. 

POST-LIMINIAR,  «f.  -nidus.  After, 
or  posterior,  or  subsequent  to  the  repos- 
session, or  reinstatement  in  our  own 
threshold  or  home;  gen. — posterior  or 
subsequent. 

L.  Potilimtnimm,  {pott  Umsn  ;)  stAob  posUH- 
punium  dictum,  quia  eodem  UnUmt  xevertebatur, 
quo  amisaufl  ftiexat.— See  Fots.  See  £x.iif  xmatb. 

POST-MERIDIAN,  $.     After  mid-day ; 
afternoon. 
L.  Post,  and  meridiem. 

POST-NATE,  ai    Bom  after. 

.L.  Post,  and  matmm,  past  p.  of  nasei,  to  be  bora.  I 
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POST-PONE,  o.    To  put,  plaoe,  cnr  «e^ 

•BR.  after,  back,  or  behind;  to  mn 

-iiEifT.         after  or  some  iiitiire  time;  to 

-POBiTtTE.  delay ;  to  put  or  set  aside,  (ec 

-ION.*  as  of  less  value  or  importaacep) 

and  thus  opposed  to — to  prefer. — Mede» 

Ft.  Poai-poeer ;  iLPotpdrre;  L.  Posiponert;  to 
put  or  place  after. 

POST-SCRIPT,  i.    Any  thinff  written 
after,  sc.  the  principal  writing  or  letter. 

L.  Pott,  and  seriptum,  past  p.  of  aeriAer^  to 
write. 

POSTULATE,  S.V.    Any  thing  sought, 
-ION.      or  demanded,  or  required,  sc  to 
-DRY.     be  granted  or  given ;  that  which  ia 
assumed  to  be  given  or  granted. 
FT.  Poatul-er;  It  -^o;  L.  Postmiare,  posimlst- 
imm,  which  (Voea.)  is  from  the  obeolete  lupioe, 
poseitMm,  contracted  into  0o«/iiai,  of  the  e.  Pet- 
cere,  to  seelc  or  demand.    EX- 
POS Y,  or  PoisY,  s.    Corrupted  from  FoMy, 
t.  e.  a  poetical  sentence  or  expression ;  a 
motto ;  an  inscription ;  a  sententious  maxim 
or  saying. 

POT,  s,  V.  Any  thing,  any  place,  hollowed 
-TAGB.  out  ;  a  hoDow  vessel,  (of  angr 
-TAOEB.  substance  or  material,  used  fit 
-TER.  varioua  purposes.)  To  pot^ — 
-TERN.  To  put  or  place  in  a  pot. 
-TERT.  To  go  to  pot, — qd.  to  go  to  the  fM< 
-TLE.  orfw^,  scof  destruetioa;  andthna 
-SHBRDb    -^to  go  to  destruction  or  miB. 

Pottage, — any  thing  seethed,  cooked,  ia 
ajM^. 

Potsherd, — a  part  thetured  or  aeparated 
from  a  pol ;  a  fragment  of  a  poL 

Fr.  ft  D.  Pol;  Dan.  PotU;  Ft.  Pota§et  D.PM- 
agie.-^k.  PeHiaps  from  potus,  drtak.  Teoke, — 
that  the  s.  is  the  past  tenae  and  pMtp.  of  tiie  v. 
To pUf  Le.  to  excavate,  to  sink  into  a  liollow. 
See  Fit. 

POTABLE,  ad.  #.  That  can  or  nuy  be 
-ATiON.  drunk;  drinkable. 
-ION.  Potion,  (Fr.  jPo<lofi,)-7-a  drink,  a 
draught  See  Poison. 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  PotoS-te;  JL-4le;  L,  PotaUUs,  ikom 
poiare,  to  drink ;  Or.  no«,  the  obeolete  theme  of 
iriM*.    Com- 

POTATO,  t.    A  plant ;  the  root  or  fruit. 

Fr.  Potadt;  It  ft  Sp.  Potato.  8k.  lays,  the 
Amerioan  name  la  Baltatas. 

POTCH.    See  Poach. 


POTENT, 

-ENCY. 

-ENTATE. 

-ENTIAL. 

-EMTIALLT. 

-ENTIALITY. 

-BNTLY. 

-ENTACY.* 

-ESTAT.t 

-ESTATrVE.! 


ad.  «.*  Able,  strong,  powerfiU, 
mighty,  forceful  or  forcible^ 
efficient  or  efficacious. 
Potent,  s.  (Fr.  Potenet,)  —  ■ 
crutch  or  stoff,  so  called  (Sk.) 
because  by  it  the  lame 
enabled  to  walk. 
*Barrow.  ^Chaucer.  tPean 
Fr.  (PhOmwI)  Pot-emiimi;  It  ft  Sp- 
-ents;  L.  Pottmt,  ahle.  See  Poe- 
BtsLK.    Im-  Over>  Pre- 


POT-GUK,  a.  Pof-gwi  and  Pop^gum  have 
been  confbimded.  It  is  evident,  fh>m  Hack* 
luyt's  Artillerie  of  the  Turkes,  thai  the 


POU 

fbrrocr  wai  a  gun  of  a  very  difierent  de- 
scription from  the  latter.  It  may  have 
been  so  called  from  the  shap^  or  the  size 
of  the  hollow.  Hackluyt  says  —  "  there 
were  three  sorts  of  them,  whereof  the 
gieatest  were  of  stxe  or  seven  spannes 
about,  and  that  they  were  charged  with 
bullets  of  brasse  or  copper,  fhll  of  wild-fire, 
and  that  when  they  were  in  the  aire  they 
flamed  foorth,  and  on  falling  on  the  ground 
they  brake,  and  the  fire  came  out,  and  did 
tome  harm." 

POTHECART.    See  Apotbscart. 

POTHER,  or  Puddbr,  t.  Cons.— To  be 
or  cause  to  be  as  one  involved  in  dust,  in  a 
cloud ;  as  one  who  cannot  see  his  way ;  to 
perplex,  to  puzzle,  to  confound. 

1x>  foiker  or  pudder  is  to  make  mputUer,  qd.  a 
ponder;  to  raite  a  dust,  as  a  bone  ranning  with 
speed.— fifc.    And  see  Bothsk* 

POUCH.    See  Pou. 

POVERTY,  s.       See  Poor  ;    anciently 
written  Povere, 
Fr.  Pawnti,  pavretS t  It  Powr-tA,  -iidtf  8p. 
Pokrmaf  L,  Paufitrta»» 

POULiT,  or  PuLLETT,  «.    App.  in  Eng.  to 

-BE.        — the   young   of  birds    usually 

-EUEiu    called  domestic  fowls. 

-RY.  Fr.  Ptml-€tU^  -cUU ;  It  PoU-d»in, 
•Asm;  8pb  -a;  L.  Pmliiu  /  Or.  IltfXoff,  or  ooa- 
tiaeted  from  jmmMm.    See  Fom.  and  Lemup. 

POULTICE,  t.  e.  A  moistened,  softened 
plaster ;  a  cataplasm. 

Fr.  PuUt;  L.  PulUtt  Or.  DoXrof,  a  kind  of 
thkk  gnial  or  pottsfs. 

POUNCE,  9. 8,  PouNSONED.*  The  pounce 
(of  a  hawk), — that  which  pierces  or  pene- 
trates, strikes  through ;  his  claws  or  talons. 

To  wmnoet — to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  to 
make  holes ;  to  woAl  in  holes ;  to  strike  at, 
to  seize  upon — as  a  bird  with  his  pouncet 
or  talons. 

A  pctmcet  boXy'^a  box  with  holes  pierced 
in  it — *Chaucer. 

It  Punm-^lUtirt;  Sp.  -«r,  firom  ptmgere,  to  prick, 
to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  to  punch. 

POUNCE,  or  Pumice.    See  Pumice. 

FOUND,  «.     The  A.S.  Pond  was,  gen. 

-AGE.    a  weight;   then  app.  to  a  specific 

-ER.      weight,    consisting    of    a    certain 

number  of  eoual  parts ;  to  a  certain  number 

of  pieces  of  money  amounting  to  such 

weight ;  to  a  coin  equalling  such  number 

of  pieces  in  value. 

A.S.  Pundtpoud;  D.  Pond;  Ger.  P/und,  from 
tbe  L.  Pvmdot  pondn*,  weight 

POUND,  0.  To  bray,  to  beat,  to  break,  to 
pound  or  stampin  a  mortar. — Som,  The 
Glossarist  to  Wiclif  cites  (from  some 
manuscript  not  printed)  poume* 

A.  8.  Prntfian,  conterere,  oontondere,  t$dn. 
See  To  Pov. 

POUND,  V.  t.     To  inclose,  shut  up,  or 

confine. 

A.  8.  Pfnd-an,  includexe,  to  Inelose.  See  PsK, 
fte.    In* 
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POUPE,  9.  To  make  a  noise,  (of  a  blast 
of  wind  in  a  confined  tube.)     See  Pop. 

POUR,  0.  -iNo.  To  throw  or  cast  forth 
water  from  an  opening,  a  hole,  in  large 
quantities,  not  as  rain  in  drops,  but  in  a 
stream,  as  if  from  a  waterspout ;  to  throw, 
cast,  send  forth,  in  a  stream,  in  large 
quantities,  in  great  numbers ;  to  emit,  to 
utter  in  a  continued  course  or  current,  or 
constant  succession. 

Mine,  derives  f^m  D.  Bor-^Ut  to  tilt,  (a  yeasel.) 
8k.— either  ftrom  the  sound  of  fldling  water,  or 
from  L.  PnruM.  In  some  parts  of  England  the 
Influx  of  the  tide,  the  rush  of  it,  la  called  the 
bore;  (see  Boas;)  and  in  Scotland,  "an  opening 
In  the  clouds,  when  the  skj  is  thick  and  gloomy, 
or  during  rain,  is  called  the  hlue  bort.^-Jamietom, 
The  word  Bore,  in  eaeh  of  these  usages,  may  be 
traced  to  A.  S.  Bor^n^  to  bore,  to  pierce ;  and, 
eons,  to  make  an  opening.  To  pour  (by  the 
change  of  p  into  h)  may  be  the  same  word,  and 
app.  aa  above  ez^sdned.    Ont- 

POURFILL.    SeePuRFLE. 

POUSHE8,*  «.  i.  e.  Pouehet,  bladders. 
*iSSr  7.  Elyia. 

POUT,  e.  t.  To  put  or  push  out  or  forth ; 
to  thrust  out,  to  project,  to  overhang. 

8k.  suggests  Fr.  Bouter,  to  thrust,  put,  force, 
or  push  forward ;  (to  bndt  D.  Botier.) 

POWDER,  V. «.  Also  written  by  old  au- 
-DERINO.  thors  Poulder  and  Powther. 
-DRY,  ad.  "  To  dust  or  bedust;  to  make, 
beat,  or  turn  into,^to  season,  sprinkle,  or 
dre<^  with,  powder  or  dust" — CoU  Ajid, 
gen.  to  sprinkle,  to  scatter. 

Fr.  Pouldre,  pondre ;  It.  Pdiv-ere;  Sp.  •«;  L. 
Puivie,  dust    See  PuLTsaxsa.    Be-  En*-  ^ 

POWDIKE,  «.  ApowoT  pool  collected 
in  the  dikes  dug  for  draining  the  ground. 

Powt  in  Sc.  is  used  to  denote  a  marshy  or 
Watery  place :  a  very  slow  running  water  is  called 
Bdeadpow.  (See /amie«o«.)  In  the  statistical 
account  of  Perthshire,  quoted  by  Jamieson,  the 
poew  are  said  to  be  collected  mostly  from  the 
trenches  opened  for  draining  the  ground. 

POWER,  t,  Ableness  or  ability ;  strength, 
-FUL.  might,  force. 

-PULLY.  Poccw  to  rule  or  govern, — rule, 
-FULNESS,  government,  command,  autho- 
-LESS.  rity,  dominion. 

-ABLE.*        Power  of  the  mind, — a  faculty 
of  the  mind. 

Potoere,  pL — those  who  have  or  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  power. — *  Camden. 

Fr.  Pomoir ;  It  PoUre ;  Sp.  Poder ;  L.  Po$eet 
(potis  eue,)  to  be  able  or  strong.    Em-  Over-  Un- 

POX.    See  Pock. 

POZE.    See  Pose. 

PRACTISE,  e.  To  do  or  continue  to  do ; 
-ICE,  s.  to  do  continually  or  habit- 

-ICABLE.         ually ;  to  perform,  to  use,  to 
-ICABLY.         exercise  ;    to    try  or   mate 
-ICABLBNESS.  trial ;   to  act  or  transact 
-ICABILITY.     Practice  (I  e.  any  thing  prae- 
-ICAL.  tued,   exercised,    tried,    at- 

-ICALLY.  tempted,)  is,  in  our  old 
•iQ,ad,t.       writers,  —  an  experiment,  a 


PRA 


PRE 


PftACT-isBR.  trick,  an  utifice,  a  stratagem. 
-MINO.  *Shak.    ^Wamer, 

•ITlONfiR.  j^  PracU^q94,  -qnw ,-  8p.  -en, 
-ISANT,  «.  ^^ .  It  -pr^*^,  ^e ;  Low  L. 
-IVELY.t  PraeUearfi  from  Or.  DparrtKat, 

from  vparrciv,  to  do,  to  continue  to  do.    Im-  Un- 

PRy£,  L,  pr,  Gr.  npo ;  Eng.  Fore,  before. 
In  Composition,  usually  written  Pre;  aa — 
To  pre- cede,  to  go  or  come  before. 

PR^-CORDIALL,  ad.  "  Now  that  I 
am  come  to  speake  of  the  praeordiaU  region 
of  the  bodie,  know  tliis,  that  by  this  one 
word  (pracordia)  I  mean  the  inwards  or 
entrailes  in  man  or  woman,  called  in  Latine, 
exta,'*— Holland.  Plmie. 

PRi£OP£RATION,*  a.     A   previou 

operation. — *  Warbttrtoih 

PRAGMATIC,  ad.  Able  to  do  or  act; 
-icAL.  skilful,  apt,  expert  in  action; 

-icALLY.  willing  or  desurous  to  do  or 
-ICALNE8S.  act  i  acting  officiously,  busily  i 
-IST.  officious,  busy,  intermeddling. 

Fr.  Pragmatique;  Or.  Tlpa'ffJLartK09,  from  rpa7- 
fta,  and  tbi*  from  wparrttv,  to  do. 

PRAISE,  V.  «.  To  name  or  express,  the 
-ABLE,  prict,  the  estimation,  in  which  any 
-ER.  person  or  thing  is  held;  to  ex- 
-INO.  press  the  high  j>ric«,  estimation,  or 
-ruL.*  value ;  to  speak  well  or  highly  of; 
-LESs.t   to  extol,  to  laud,  to  commend. 

Cot  uses  the  word  Praisereti  in  v.  Loue- 
rette. — *Sidney.     ^Phaer. 

Dan.PrU»^r;  D.-en:  Oer.  IVefMN,  laudare; 
Fr.  Pruer,  to  prise  or  esteem.  See  FaAiis,  <ii/ra, 

'  and  Paus.     Be-  Die-  Over-  Super-  Un-  Under- 

PRAISE,  V.  The  aame  word  as  the  above, 
-M EMT.    though  so  diff.  app. 
-ER.         To  set  or  fix  a  price  ;  to  rate  or 
estimate  the  value. 
Fr.  Priaer;  D.  Priitm,-  Ger.  PrrittH.    Ap- 

PRAKCE,  t^.  -tMo.  To  move  proudly, 
ostentatiously,  gaily,  gallantly;  to  bound 
or  spring  as  a  mettlesome  horse.  G.  Doug- 
laa  writes,  "  Tumus  praiuand  on  semely 
stedis,"  ^fol.  813.)  "The  Philistines 
pramued  m  the  valley,"  ('*  spread  them'' 
selves,"  Mod.  Yer.y^Bible,  1M9.  1  Chron. 
D.  Pronken,'  Ger.  Prangen,  euperbire,  to  move 
proudly.    See  Pkaitk. 

PRANK,  tr.  «.  ad.  To  display  or  array 
-ER.  ostentatiously  or  gaudily ;  to  set 
-iMo.  out,  to  deck. 
-INOLY.  A  prank, — a  gaiety  or  gay  action ; 
a  sportive,  playful  action ;  a  frolic,  a  trick. 
D.  Pronken ;  Ger.  Pranfftn,  tuperblre,  omatom 
arroganter  oetendere;  to  act  proudly,  to  display 
otCentatlooaly.  Wach.  thinke  the  woid  orig.  D. 
It  may  have  the  eame  origin  ai  Branchy  qv.  (5 
Into  p,)  and  have  been  oris.  app.  to  a  cureed 
motion  or  aetlon,  a  twvtU    See  PmAirci. 

PRATE,  0.  t.  To  prate,— Xxi  talk,  to  con- 
-ER.  tinue  to  talk. 

-XNO.  To    oratile,  •^-  to   talk   easily, 

-TL-B,  V.  t.  lightly,  triflingly,  thoughtlessly ; 
-ER.  to  chatter. 

-INQ.  D.  Pratian  ;   8w.  Prata ;  perhaps 
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from  A.  t.  Rmi-an,  he-radon,  eomi 


into 

into  p. 


mptod 

brtedmm,  and,  by  a  eonmoii  change  ofh  h 
and  4  into  t,  prmian,  to  talk. 

PRAVITY,  j;       Baseness, 
cormption.      L.  Pramtae.    De- 

PRAXIS,  f.  The  practice,  (qv.)  Gr.  Tipa^is, 

PRAY,  V.    To  seek,  or  beseech,  or  ask,  to 

-BE.        entreat,  to  petition,  to  heg,  to  sup- 

-ING.       plicate,  to  implore. 

-INOLT.    Fr.  Prier;  It.  Prrg^rei  L.  Pr«c~«r^ 
to  beseech.    Oat-  Un- 

PREACH,  V.  t.  To  proclaim  or  pro- 
-BR.  nounce ;  to  teach  publicly ;  usu- 

•BRSHiF.  ally  app.  to  the  pnblio  teaching  of 
-mQb        reljgion.^*Hoi0eU. 

•MEMT.  yt.  Pricker ;  8p.  -dioar  ;  It.  &  L.  Prrdt- 
-MAM.  emr€,  quia,  tc.  vertmm  DelprtfMcal;  te- 
cattee(thejpr#oc*er)pgoc]almethewordofQod.  Un- 

PRE-ACTIOK,*  «.  The  fore  or  former 
acHoH. — *Browm. 

PRE-ADMONISH,*  v.  To  adrise,  to 
bring  to  mind,  to  appriae,  before  or  before- 
hand;  to  forewarn. — *Milton, 

PRE-ADyERTISE,*v.  To  torn,  (tc. 
the  mind)  to,  before  or  previously ;  to  in- 
form or  give  information  oefore. — *JS.  Mere, 

PRErAMBLE,  t.  9.*    That  which  comes 

-BUL-ATE,e.  before,  se.  as  an  introduction  ; 

-ar.  a  preface,  a  proem. 

-ART.  Preambulate,  —  to    walk,    to 

-ATioir.         move,  go,  or  come,  before. 

-ATORT.        *MiUon.    FeWuMU     ^BromL 

-OU8.t  Yt.Prkanb-uU;  It. -olo;  8p  -«le» 

tmm  L.  Prm-mnbniart,  to  walk  befbre ;  to  go  or 
come  before,  (le.  in  speech  or  writing.) 

PRE-APPOINT,  9.  To  fix,  settle,  or 
agree  upon  a  pobU  (of  time,  fte.)->before. 

PRE-APPREHENSION,*«.  A  taking, 
conception,  understanding  before  or  pre- 
viously, a  previous  conception. — ^Brmnu 

PRE-AUDIENCE,*  a.  A  Core  or  first 
audience  or  hearing. — *BlacksUme. 

PRE-BEND, «.  The  portion  which  eveiy 
-AL.  member  or  canon  of  a  cathedral 

-ART.         church  receiveth  in  the  right  of 
-ABYSHiF.  his  place  for  hia  maintenanoo.-*- 
-8HIP.        Mine.    ^Qrtfitm. 
-ATBD.*       Fr.  Pr4bemd»  ;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  Prebemdm, 
(ac  pan  aut  portlo.) 

PRE-CARIOUS,  oil.  Obtained  by  pr^er 
-LT.        of  or  firom  another;   and,  eons., 
-NESS,     depending  on  the  will  of  aaother 
and  hence,  gen. — uncertain,  unfixed,  on- 
settled,  unst^y,  doubtAiL 

L.  Preemrine,  obtained  by  prmger,  (pnoe:)  Ft 
Prie'Oire,  iiirewtenis  Sp-  -orto^-^ef.    t7i»- 

PRE-CATION,  a.    K  praymg  ot  enXnt^- 
-ATivB.    ing,  beseeehing  or  supplieatiQii. 
-ATORT.    L.Fr«eafle,frQaBjM'«eori,to^f«|r,(tv.) 
Ap-  De-  Im- 

PRECAUTION,  #.».  'Ku     A  fcre  or 

previotis  warning ;  a  preadmonition* 

Tt.  PrieaU'Uon  ;  It.-srfda«;  Sp.-ci»»f  Z. 
Mane. 
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PRE-CEDE, «.  To  move,  go,  or  come 
-ENT,  ad,  t,  before ;  in  time  or  spaee,  in 
-ENCB.  rank  or  degree. 

-EKCY.  Precedent,*. — any  thing  go- 

-ENTED.*  ing  before,  or  that  has  gone 
-ENTiAL.t  before,  (sc.  as  an  example  to 
-OEssioir.  follow  or  shun.)  Sometimes 
-CEDANBOUS.  anciently  written  Pretident. 

*H.  WalpoU.     ^FuUer, 

Fr.  &  Sp.  Pno€i«r ;  It.  ft  L.  Preeedere,    Vn- 

PRE-CEL,*  V.  To  moT«  before,  sc.  in 
-K-BNT.t  decree  or  quality;  to  surmount, 
-BMCT.t  to  surpass._*ira^  UdoL  tifo^ 
•iMoJ       itmd.    tH,More,    iChatteer, 

Fr.  PrietUer;  h.  PrmeeUtrt;  Gr.  K«XX-«<i>^  mo- 
vertt  enrrere,  to  move,  to  run.    See  Excel. 

PR£<;£PT,  #.  A  command,  order,  or 
-ivB.  direction,  (what  to  do,}  a  man- 

>OR.  date,  an  authority. 

-oRT,ad«;  Preeepi4fr, — a  teacher,   an  in- 
-RB88.         structor,  a  tutor. 
-lOM.*  *Bp.  HaiL     ^Shak, 

-IAL.t  Vt.Prietptti  Sp. -o;  Jt,  PneMe; 

L.  Prmeeptum ;  ttom  pr€gciper«t  to  take  before- 
hand, to  anticipate,  to  foretell ;  and  hence  to 
teach  or  inctruct,  to  command. 

PRE^^INCt,  f.   A  place  within,  faiclosed 
within,  certain  bounds  or  limits ;  a  boundaxy 
or  limit. 
It  Prteintof  ttom  I«  Pr»eimet9U,  past  p.  of 


PRE-CIOUS,  t.  Valuable,  or  of  great 
-ousLT.  oriee,  value,  or  worth;  costly; 
-onsMBSS.  nighly  prized,  esteemed  or 
-osiTT.*  valueid.  In  Chaucer,  valuing 
(myself)  too  highly,  too  nicely,  too  scru- 
pulously; and  thus, — 

Ovemice,  overscrupulous. 

*Faby€m.    Brown, 

Ft.  Pr4-Hnue;  It-sleio;  8p.  -eiotof  L.  Pre> 
tfotaw,  fkom  prtUmmt  a  pHee;  the  valuci  the 
worth.  Ob  the  origin  of  L.  PreUnm,  the  etymo- 
logists have  written  nothing  satisfMtorily;  and 
unless  It  can  be  retered  to  the  past  p,  of  Prtndtrtt 
srfiutNM,  prMtnei,  mrteium,  or  prttium,  that  which 
IS  taken,  (m  Fr.  Pri$,  whence  yriue  and  price, 
tnatprtmirt,)  the  simllaritir  between  the  Lat. 
and  £ng.  words  must  remain  unaccounted  for. 
Ap*  De-predate. 

PRECIPITATE,  0.  mL  s.  To  preeipi' 
-rrATBLT.  iate, — to  throw  or  &U  head- 
-iTATioii.  lonff,  suddenly,  rapidly,  vio- 
-ITATOB.  lendy,  without  stop  or  stay ; 
-rrANT.  to  hasten,  or  hurry,  or  Harce 

-iTANTiiT       along  without  thought,  incon- 
-ITANCE.        siderately,  rashly;  to  ttirow 
-ITAMCT.        or  fall  from  top  to  bottom. 
•ICE.  Precipke,  —  a  place  whence 

-nouB.  the  descent  is  headlong  or 

-muiLT.  with  head  foremost,  wiuout 
-iiODBirBSik  stop  or  stay,  or  gradual  slope ; 
-iTiovs;*  a  steep,  a  perpendicular; 
-iTioo&Y.t  (met)  a  situation  from  which 
the  fall  or  descent  is  sudden  snd  dangerous. 
*Woiian.    ^ Decay  nf  PUty, 

Fr.  PrteMrier,  -U,  -ieue;  It.  -tkre,  -tie,  -tons 
Sp.  -tor,  •CM,  -lo<e;  Ii.  Prmdpkt-^wtt  -imm;  IVw- 
cip«,  qui  oHut  rsptt  locnm,  eonsiHom,  alindre, 
pro  natuim  rei,  de  qoA  serme.    Or  rattier,  (IVw, 
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before,  and  et^ut,  the  head,)  qui  in  tatmt  rnit, 
(Vosa.);  headforemost,  headlong,  headstrong. 

PRE-CISE,  ad.  Cut,  pared,  trimmed,  in 
-LT.  siae  or  form ;  and,  cons,  exactly, 

-NEsa.  aceuratdy  fitted  or  suited ;  exact, 
-lOM.  accurate,  formal;  confined  or 
•IAN.  constrained  within  narrow  bounds 
-lAHUM.  or  limits ;  rifforously  confined  or 
-IVB.*       restricted.— ^fFofte. 

Ft.  Prie-U;  It.  ft  Sp.  -mo;  L.  Prmtinut  IVom 
Prmcideret  to  cut  iMfore,  to  cut  the  fore  part ;  and, 
oons.  to  shorten;  to  cut  off  needlets  parts ;  to  cut 
into  form.    See  PnBStiiro.    Un- 

PRE-CLUDE,  V.    To  stop,  to  hinder,  to 
prevent  with  some  stoppage  or  hinderance. 
L.  PfiKlmdere,  to  eloM  or  shut  before ;  and, 
eona.  to  atop,  to  hinder.    See  ExcLunB,  &c. 

PRE<;OCE,*  odL  Ripe,  mature,  too  soon, 
-loua.  before  the   season,   unseason- 

-lOUSMBM.   ably ;  too  forward,  premature. 
•ITT.  *E9elyn. 

Ik  Pra-xox,  -toqutu,  (Prcr,  and  eoqmere,  to 
ripen.)  ripe  before,  or  early,  too  soon. 

PRECOETANEAN,  s.  "  Petrarch  (the 
pra'cctanean  of  our  Chauca)  was  crowned 
with  a  laurel  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  senate 
of  Rome,  an.  1 341 ," -^Fuller :  ( Chaucer  then 
about  13.)  Pra,  before,  and  coetanean,  (qv.) 

PRE-COGNITION,^  #.  Foreknowled^, 
prescience;  previous  learning  or  inquiry 
for  knowledge,  or  for  the  sake  of  knowing. 

*Bp,  Taylor. 

Fr.  Prieognition  ;  L.  PrteeogmWo  (used  by  Boe- 
thiufl,  and  rmdeied  by  Chancer  Pmeiemet.,)  from 
PrtteognituMi  Pra,  before,  and  eetmoeeer;  to  know. 

PRE-COMPOSE,*  V,  To  compose  or  put 
together,  sc  in  writing,  to  write — before 
(delivery). — *Dr.  Johnson. 

PRE-CONCEIVE,  v.  To  take  or  hold 
-CEiT.  within,  (the  mind,)  before  or 
•CEPTION.  precedently ;  to  comprehend  pre- 
cedently  or  previously ;  to  forethink ;  to 
anticipate  in  thought 

PREK30NCERT,  v.  To  plan,  plot,  de- 
sign, or  contrive  together,  before  or  prece- 
dently. 

PRE-CONDEMN,*  e.  To  condemn,  i.  e. 
to  deem  or  adjudge  any  one  criminal,  any 
thing  wronff,  before  or  precedently;  to 
censure  or  Uame  previously. — *Prynne, 

PREOONIZATE,*©.  -lOM.t  Gen.— To 
call,  to  cite,  to  summon. — *Bumet,  The 
King's  Letter,  June  1529.     ^Bp.  Half. 

Low  L.  PreeoniMort,  to  csU  upon— voce  pr«eo«<«, 
by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier. 

PRE-CONQUER,*  v.  To  conquer  be- 
fore  (sc.  the  battle).— *^jfor. 

PRECONTRACT,  v.  s.  To  consent  or 
agree,  sc.  upon  terms  of  a  compact  or  bar- 
gain; as  of  ssle  or  marriage,  before  or 
precedently;  to  bargain,  alliance,  or  be- 
troth— ^before  or  precedently. 

PRECUR8E,*s.  Precursor,-- A  fore- 
-SOB.  runner,  one  who  foreruns  or 

-soBT,  ad.  s.   precedes ;  a  predecessor. 
-BBB.'  ^Shak. 

L.  Prtsewrsum,  past  p.  of  Prmenrrers,  to  run 
before. 


PRE 


PRE 


PRE-DACEOUS,  ad.     Robbing,  plun- 
-ATORT.   dering,   pillaging;    living  upon 
"AL.         plunder,  or  rapine,  or  prey. 
-ATiON.    Prede,  v.  $,  Predour,  found  only 
in  Holinshed  {  and  Prmdal  in  Boyse. 

Predatory  alone  it  in  common  use. 

L.  PredaUfTi  pr^datoriut,  fh»m  Pnedot  prey, 
plunder.    De-predate. 

PRE-DECAY,  *.  A  falling  away  from, 
before,  sc.  the  season  ;  premature  decay, 

PRE-DECEASE,  v.  -cbssor.  To  go 
away  from,  to  depart  from,  sc.  life  ;  and 
thus,  to  die  before,  previously  to. 

Predecessor,  —  (Fr.  Pridices-seur  g  It 
-sdre ;  Sp.  -sor ;) — one  who  has  deceased  or 
departed  before;  gen.  one  who  has  gone 
before  or  preceded. 

PRE-DEFINE,*©.  -iTioN.t  To  bound  or 
limit,  or  set  bounds  or  limits,  before  or 
previously;  to  describe  the  bounds  or  limits, 
before  or  previously :  to  preordain,  to  pre- 
determine.—'iBp.  HalL    tj^ofe. 

PRE-DESTINE,  e.  To  stand  or  cause 
-ATE,  v.ad.s,  to  stand ;  to  set  or  place  any 
-  ATioN.  fixed  or  certaiir  end,  purpose, 

-ATOiu  or   event — before   or   pre- 

-ARiAN,  ad,  9,  viously ;  to  preordain,  to 
-Y.*  preappoint,  to  foredoom,  to 

forejudge,  to  predetermine. — *  Chaucer. 

fr.  PridesHn-tr;  It.  -dr«;  Sp.  or;  L.  Pra,  be- 
fore, and  deMtinar§f  to  destine. 

PRE-DETERMINE,  v.      To  end,  or 
-ATE.      limit,  or  set  or  fix  the  end,  bound, 
-ATioN.  or  limit,  before  or  previously ;  to 
preordain,  to  predefine. 

PREDIAL,  ad.  Of,  or  pertaining,  or 
belonging  to,  a  farm.  "  Tithes  are  defined 
to  be  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase,  yearly 
arising  and  renewing  from  the  profits  of 
lands,  the  stock  upon  lands,  and  the  per- 
sonid  industry  of  the  inhabitants :  the  first 
species  being  usually  called  predial,  as 
of  com,  grass,  hops,  and  wood." — Black- 
stone. 

Fr.  Pridialf  consisting  of,  growing  in,  belonging 
onto,  meadows.—- Cul.    L.  Prwdtum^  a  fsrm. 

PRE-DICATE,».*.  To  proclaim,  to  pro- 
-c-ABLE,a(i.«.  nounce,  to  declare,— to  affirm ; 
-ABILITY.  and  in  this  latter  application, 
-AMENT.  it  is  com.  used  in  logic  or 
-AMENTAL.  reasouipg. 
-ATION.  Predicament,  —  state,    sitna- 

-ATORY.  tion,  or   condition,   (sc.)  in 

which  certain  affirmations  may  be  made,  or 
certain  inferences  or  consequences  drawn. 
See  Category. 

Predication,  (Chaucer,)— a  preaching  or 
preachment. 

"What  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  called 
the  predicate ;  and  that  of  which  it  is  af- 
firmed or  denied,  is  called  the  subject  The 
predicate  being  a  more  general  idea  than 
the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated,  roust 
contain  or  include  it,  if  it  be  an  affirmative 
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proposition ;  or  if  it  be  a  negative  propo-* 

aition,  it  must  exclude  it" — Monboddo, 

Fr.  Pridic-able^  -ament,  -^  ;  It  AMfo,  -ona«te, 
-^o :  6p.  'Ohlet  -amento ;  Lmr  L.  JVerfirgWte. 
Predieameftiumt  ft«m  Predieore,  to  prodaiBs  or 
pronounoe.    See  PasACW.    De- 

PRE-DICT,  V.  To  foretell,  to  sneak  pro- 
-ION.  phetically,  or  to  prophesy;  to 
-IVE.         presage. 

-OR.  p,.  PridAre  ;   It.  -ierr*.  -ire;  the  Spu 

-ORY,  ad.  use  Prophetiwar,  (see  PaoPHBT ;)   L. 

Pr^gdieere,  to  foresay  or  fiuetelL     Ub- 

PRE-DIGESTION,  s.  '*  Predigestum^ 
or  hasty  digestion,  is  sure  to  fill  the  bodj 
full  of  crudities  and  secret  seeds  of  diseases." 
•^Baam. 

PRE-DILECTED,*  ad.  -tion.  Chosen 
before  or  precedently;  chosen  fit>m  pre- 
vious affection,  from  prepossession.  *Hari^ 

PRE-DOMINATE,  v.  To  rule,  or  hawe 
-ATiON.  rule  or  aovereignty;  to  be  sove- 
-ANT.       reign  or  supreme ;  to  reign. 

-ANTLT.  pj.  PrUowUn-er;  It.  -are;  Sp.  -«r; 
-ANCE.  (L.  Pra,  before,  and  domdnare,  to  xnla 
-ANCY.      ^  tiM^re  dominion  or  mastery). 

PRE-ELECT,*  V.  -ION.     <ro  choose  or 
take  out,  before  or  precedently. — *Pox, 
It.  Pre^ligger§. 

PRE-EMINENT,  ad.  Standing  out 
-ENTLT.  before;  rising,  exalted,  abore  or 
-ENCB.  superior  to,  conspicuous,  flhM- 
-ENCY.     trious,  before,  or  above  othera. 

Fr.  Pf&huitrtnee ;  Sp.  -ente,  -tncia  ;  It.  Pre- 
min-ente,  -inxa ;  L.  Prm-eminens,  p.  p.  <^Prm  tmd 
nere,  to  stsnd  out  before. 

PRE-EMPTION,  *.  A  first  or  prkw 
purchase,  a  claim  to  buy  or  purchase  before 
others. 

PREEN.    See  Prune. 

PRE-ENGAGE,  v.  -ment.  To  bind  or 
pledge  before  or  precedently;  to  laj  or 
place  under  precedent  obligation ;  to  pre- 
occupy. 

PRE-ERECT,*  V.  To  set  up,  to  raise  op 
or  elevate,  before  or  precedenUy.— *iyyicfi«. 

PRE-ESTABLISH,  v.  To  mske  sled- 
fast  or  able  to  stand,  before  or  precedently ; 
to  fix,  to  settle  previously. 

PRE-ETERNITY,'  e.  Time  without 
beginning. — *  Cudworth, 

PRE-EXAMINATION,  s.  Precedent 
or  previous  search  or  inquiry. 

PRE-EXIST,  V,  To  stand  out,  sc.  from 
-ent.  the  surfkee ;  to  be,  to  live^  before 
-BNCE.  or  preoedently;  to  have  a  pnoe- 
-BNCT.  dent  or  previous  being  or  life. 

PRE-FACE,  s,  V,  A  saying  or  writing 
-ACER.  before,     sc.    something    to 

-atorial,  ad,  follow  ;  any  thing  said  or 
-  ATORY.  written  introduclory  to  some- 

thing else ;  a  prologue,  an  introduction. 

Fr.  Pr^-aet ;  It.  -itxio  ;  Sp.  -0<m'c  ;  L.  Prte/aii*, 
ttom  Prmfatm,  past  p.  of  Prmftai,  to  speak  btfoM. 
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Pit&FECT,  t.  -SHIP.  One  set  or  placed 
before,  or  in  prior  place  or  rank ;  a  prin- 
oipal,  a  president,  a  ruler  or  g^Tcrnor. 

Ft.  Pr^'tci;  It  -iiUt  i  Sp.  eeto ;  L.  Pr^feeiut, 
BMda,  L  e.  Mt  or  placed  before. 

PRE-FER,  V,     To  bring  forward,  to  hold 

-ABLE.  or  place  before ;  to  advance,  to 

-ABLBMiss.  propose,  to  promote;  to  choose 

-ABLT.  or  take  before,  sc.  any  other 

-EMCE.         thing,  and,  cons. — to  ralue  or 

-MEMT.         esteem  more. 

-ER.  pr.  Prif-errer ;  It  -trlrt ;  Sp.  -irin 

"L.  iV<<»/«f  rr,  to  bear  or  eany  before.    Un- 

PRE-FIGURE,  V.  To  ihune  or  form,  to 
-ATB.  fashion,  to  shape,  to  portray  or 
-ATioN.  depicture,  the  form  or  image  be- 
-ATiVE.  fore,  precedently,  or  previously; 
to  depicture  ox  present  a  prior  or  previous 
form  or  image. 
L.  of  Low.  Ages,  Prtt'JtgMrare. 

PRE-FINE,*  ».  -iTioN.t    To  terminate  or 
determine  the  ends,  bounds,  or  limits,  be- 
fore or  precedently;  to  set  or  place  previous 
bounds  or  limits. — *Joye,    ^Fotherby, 
Fr.  Pf^nir ;  L.  Pta-finire, 

PRE-FIX, ».  *.  To  fasten,— to  put,  place, 
set  fast  or  firin,  before  or  precedently ;  to 
place,  to  set  before ;  to  settle  or  establish 
previously. 

¥t.Pr(jbB-t;  Sp.  -e;  It.  Pngfiffer§ ;  I*.  Prm- 
JLtuwtt  jMwt  p.  of  pra-J^ifen. 

PRE-FOOL,*  V.    To  pUy  the  fool  before. 
*SMrUy. 

PRE-FORM,  V.      To  frame  or  fashion, 
mould  or  shape,  before  or  precedently. 
L.  Pr^t-forwtar*. 

PRE-FULGENC  Y,*  s.  The  superior 
Julgeney,  brilliancy,  or  splendour.— *^arroM>. 

PREGNABLE,*  Ml.  That  can  or  may  be 
taken  or  conquered. — *Bemer§. 

Fr.  JPrnaMf  ttom  prtndref  to  take.    Im- 

PREGNANT,  ad.   Gen.— Teeming,  fuU, 

-AMCB.      abundant,    fruitful,    liberal,   co- 

-ANCT.      pious. 

-ANTLT.  Fr.  Preff-tmn*;  It  -mo;  Sp.  Prmaio; 
L.  Prmjfnams,  qd.  pr»  emafu,  generating,  getting, 
filling  or  becoming  flill  with  young.    Im-pregn. 

PRE-GRAYATE,*  V.    To  weigh  down 
greatly,  to  press  heavily  upon. — *3p^  HalL 
L.  Pnetf^mvartt  to  weigh  down  greatly. 

PRE-HEND,*tr.  To  Uke,  seize,  or  catch. 
See  Puis.— *7.  MiddUton. 

Fr.  Prendre;  L.  Pre-hmdtr:  Ap-  Con-  De-  Re- 
prehend.   Re-prieve 

PRE'INSTRUCT,*9.  To  teach,  to  guide, 
to  direct,  before  or  precedently. — *H»  More, 

PREnjrUDGE,  V.  To  deem  or  doom  be- 
-JUDGUBNT.  fore  or  precedently;  to  have, 
•Jux>-]CE,«.  V.  hold,  or  give,  a  precedent  or 
-JCATB,  V.  ad,  previous  sentence  or  opinion ; 
-ICATIVE.  to  sentence,  to  decide,  to 
-iciAL.  determine    before    or   pre- 

cedently. 
Pr^tidice, — a  precedent  or  previous  judg- 
ment, L  e.  precedent  or  previous  to  inquiry, 
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trial,  or  examination ;  without  trial  or  ex- 
amination ;  and,  cons,  a  ludgment,  whether 
&vourable  or  unfavourable,  without  reason. 
From  the  common  application  to  an  un- 
favourable pr^udgment,  Prejudice  is  far- 
ther app.  to — 
Wrong  or  injury,  hurt,  harm,  or  mischie£ 

Ft.  Pri-juotr,  -judieUr ;   It  -ciudicare ;   Sp. 
iudiear;  LPr^Judtc-are,    Un- 

PRE-LATE,  «.    One  who  is  brought  for- 
-ACY.  ward  or   prrferred,    advanced, 

-ATB-SHip.  promoted,  set  over,  or  exalted ; 
-ESS.  gen.  app.  to  those  who  are  pre- 

-ic.  ferred  to  the  highest  orders  of 

-icAL.  ecclesiastics ;  to  the  bishops. 

-ICALLY.      *Bale. 

-ION.  Vx.PrH-ot.-ation;  It. -iio.-axidne; 

Sp.  -adOf  -oeionf  L.  PtmUMot  Low 
L.  Pr€BlaiM*,  formed  upon  pralatu*, 
the  pojl  p.  of  ^fferre,  to  pr^fer^ 


-IZE,  V. 
-Y. 


-INO. 


(qv.)    Un- 


PRB-LECT,*  V.  The  *.— The  ketum, 
-ION.  lesson,  or  reading  of  the  master 
-OR.  prior  to  that  of  the  student,  or  other 
person,  and  preparatory  to  it ;  gen.  a  les- 
son or  discourse. — *Hortiey. 

L.  Prteteelio,  (prat  before,  and  leeiio,  a  letson, 
a  reading.) 

PRE-LIBATION,*«.     A  prior  or  pre- 

vious  taste. — *H.  More,     Cowper, 

L.  Prmlibatio,  firom  pne-Ubare,  to  taste  before, 
(\«i/9-«fr,  to  pour,  and,  cons,  to  taste.) 

PRE-LIMINARY,  ad.  t.     Before  the 

entrance,  sc.  upon  the  main  subject  or 

business  ;  prior,  previous,  or  precedent 

Pt.  Prilimin-aire ;  lU-iure;   B^.-mr;  h.  Pra, 
before,  and  limem,  the  threshold  or  entrance. 

PRE-LOOK,*  «.  To  look  forward ;  to  di- 
rect the  eye  or  sight  forward. — *  Surrey. 

PRE-LUDE,  V.  «.  To  play  or  ply  before, 
-ER.  or  precedently  ;    gen.   as  pre- 

-lUM.         paratory  or  introductoiy  to  some- 
-IOU8.*       thing  that  is  to  follow;   to  be 
-Lus-ORY.  introductory  to;   to  preface,  to 
-ivE.t        premise. 
*H.  More,    ^Baeon,  Thomtou, 

Pr.PrHud-e;  It  ft  Sp.  -to;  L, Pra^lud-ium, 

'•ere, 

PRE-MATURE,  od:  Ripe,  perfect,  com- 

-LY.     pletc,  before,  sc  the  time  or  season ; 

-ITY.    unseasonably    ripe ;    unseasonably 

early ;  too  early. 
Fr.  Prhmat-mre ;   It  -mro  ;   L.  Pra  maturuM, 
neither  too  quick  or  early,  nor  too  ilow  or  late.— 
Vim, 

PRE-MEDITATE,  v.  ad.  To  think 
-LY.  carefully,  studiously — before  or  pre- 
-lON.  cedently ;  to  keep  the  thoughts  pre- 
viously fixed  upon  with  care  or  anxiety ;  to 
contemplate,  to  consider  beforehand. 

Fr.  PrhmidU-tr:  It  -ire;  Sp.  -or;  L.  iV«- 
meditari.    Un- 

PREMIER,  ad,  e.  The  prime,  first,  or 
chief!    Fr.  Premier  ;  L.  PHmhs,  first. 
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PR£'MIS£,  V.  «.  or  -him,  $.  Th«  jwv- 
mises  are  propotUUmes  prtfawM,— 4he  pio- 
positioni  which  precede  or  come  before,  ec. 
the  conclusion ;  and  To  pmute,'-- 

To  place,  or  set,  or  atand  before;  to 
state,  to  propose  previously ;  to  lay  down 
previous  propositions ;  to  pre&ce. 

PremiaeSf  (in  Law,) — circumstances  prt- 
tmised  or  set  forth  prtmamdy  to  the  cove- 
nants, &C.  Also  the  houses,  landa,  &c.  set 
forth,  propoMed,  to  be  conveyed,  &:c 

Fr.  Pri  mU»e ;  It.  '9ti$$a ;  Sp.  -sitoo.  Fr. 
-mieet;  It  Priw^mim!  prtwUem,  or  flist  gather- 
Ingi :  and  so  used  by  Diydm. 

PRE-MONISH,  «.    To  advise,  to  bring 
-I8HMBNT.   to  mind,  to  apprise  before  or 
-ITION.        beforehand ;  to  forewarn. 
-ITOR.  L.Pr«-MOJMr«.  See  PaxADMoaisn. 

PR£-MONSTRATE,*«.-ioN.t  To  show 
or  exhibit  before  or  precedently ;  to  pre- 
sent previously  to  the  senses,  to  the  mind; 
to  portend,  to  foreshow. 
"^HartUb,    ^Sfie^ord, 

"Pt.  PrimoHMtrtr ;  1*.  PrtB-mon»trar» ;  to  ihow 
beforehand:  ftt>m  Monere,  to  advise  or  call  to 
mind.    See  MoviTsa. 

PRE-NOMINATE,  ©.•  «i*  To  name  or 

-AL.  nominate  before  or  precedently. 

-ATioN.t     To  mention  or  make  mention  of, 

fint—*Shak.    ^Braunu 

From  L.  Pra-nowUnartt  to  give  a  prmmomen  or 
first  name. 

PRE-NOTE,  V.  To  prtnoUf—\o  mark, 
-NOTION,  signify,  or  designate,  before  or 
-NOSTXC.    precedently. 

Kprenotion, — a  notion  or  opinion  pre- 
viously formed ;  a  forethought 

Prenottieke,  (in  6ower,)--progno8tio  or 
presage. 

L.  Pr*t-nolare,  -notio. 

PRENSATION,* «.     Seizing,  catching 

hold  o£ — *Barrow. 

Jm  Prnuuiio,  ftom  Pnusare,  (pr«Aeji«ar«,)  to 
eateh  hold  of,  to  seise. 

PRENTICE,  «.  Now  more  usually  writ- 
ten Apprentice,  (qv.) 

PREOCCUPY,  r.     To  take,  seize,  or 
-PATE,  V.  catch  hold  of,  before  or  prece- 
-FATION.  dently ;  to  anticipate,  to  prepos- 
sess, to  take  previous  possession. 

Ft.  Prioeeup-er:  It  -6r*;  Sp.  -ar;  L.  Pn»' 
ceevpart,  to  take  before. 

PRE-OMIN  ATE,*  p.  To  give  a  previous 
omen,  to  presage,  to  predict — *Brown. 

PRE-OPINION.*  #.  A  previous  oplnian  ; 
a  presentiment* — Brown, 

PRE-ORDAIK,  9.     To  dispose  or  ap- 

-DiN-ATB.   point  the  ornTer,  before ;  to  de- 

-ATiON.       termine  or  define,  to  settle  or 

-AMCE.         establish,  before  or  prior ;   to 

predetermine,  to  preestablish. 

Fr.  Priordumner. 
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PRE-PARE,  9.4.    To  be  or  anm  to  b« 

-ATION.  fit  or  suitable,  se.  for  wooMe 

-ATivB,  tuU «.  end  or  purpose ;  to  make 
-ATIVELT.  ready,  apt,  or  fit;  to  form, 
-ATORY,adL«.  firame,  or  faahion;  (sc.  in  a 
-BOLY.  fit  state,  order,  or  condition ;) 

-EDNUS.  to  provide  for ;  to  take  mea- 
-uu  sures  previous  or  introduc- 

-ABLE.*  tory  to. 

-ATB.t  *Boyle.     ^Chamcer.     iFox. 

-ATURB.t  Ft*  Prtpar-er:  It  -Ar#;  8pw  -«r/ 

!«■  Prtt-pttrort,    Ua- 

PRE-PENSE,ttt«.*  To  weigh  befine  or 
precedently;  to  place  previoimly  in  tbe 
balance ;  to  examine,  to  consider,  to  me- 
ditate beforehand ;  to  premeditate. 
*Sir  T.  Elyot.  Brende.  Bp.  HatL 
L.  Pre,  before,  and  penter,  to  weigh,  from  Pen- 
sum,  past  p.  otPendert,  to  weigh. 

PRE-PONDER,*  V.  To  precede  or  ez- 
-ATE,  V,  oeed  in  weight ;  to  outweigh,  to 
-ANT.  be  heavier,  to  overbalance  ;  to 
-ANCE.  have  greater  weight,  moment  or 
-ANCT.  importance. — *Wottom,  Oowper, 
-ATlON.    L.  Pras-pondernre, 

PRE-POSE,  9  To  put  or  place  before  i 
-iTioN.  in  a  precedent  or  antecedent  sla- 
-ITIVE.  tion  or  condition. 
-ITOR.  In  our  old  writers,  Prepotttim 
-ITURE.  aeema  to  be  used  aa  equivalent  to 
Proposition  or  Eacpoeition, 

Prepotitor, — a  common  name  in  achools 
and  colleges. 

"  Those  are  stiled  connexive  particles 
whose  proper  use  is  to  express,  the  cod- 
struction  of  word  with  word  called  jwsps 
eition;  whose  proper  office  it  is  to  Joyn 
integral  with  integral  on  the  aame  aide  of 
the  copula:  signifying  some  respect  of 
cause,  place,  time,  or  other  oircvmstance^ 
either  positively  or  privatively.*' — WUkim. 
**  Prepoeitiont  idso  are  the  names  of  real 
objects." — Tooke. 

Fr.  Priposerf  Sp.  -ner;  It  ft  L  Prt-ponen. 

PRE-POSSESS,  e.  To  heve  or  hold 
-lOM.  before  or  precedentfy;  to  take  or 
-OR.  seize  a  previous  hold  i  to  bold  as  a 
previous  opinion,  or  opinion  prevknis  to 
knowledge  or  inquiry ;  aa  a  prqjudioa  or 
prejudgment ;  to  preoccupy.     Un- 

PRE-POSTEROUS,    «.      Having   or 

-LT.      placing  the  first  last  and  last  first; 

-MESS,  reverse  or  reverted;    perverse  or 

perverted ;  absurd,  monstrous. 

Fr.  Pr^poftirer,    pr4poilire  ;    L.  Prte»o$ter9$, 

(pr^t  bcfbre,  and  pwieruM,  after  or  bchino.) 

PRE-POTENT,*  (mL    -BKcr.t      AUe^ 
strong,  powerftd,  before  otheta ;  prseeding 
or  exceeding  in  strength  or  power. 
*Playere.    ^Brown,    L.  Prs^poteue, 

PRE-PUCE,  <.  -PUTIAL.    The  fore-skio. 
Fr.  Pri-ptcet;  It, -piiMlo;  9p, -pmeto ;  L.  Prtt' 
pMtium;  dr.  npovotffioiF. 

PRE-REGNANT,  a.  Beigning  prede- 
cessor.— Warner, 
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PRE-REPT/  «.  To  anatch  or  wise  befwe. 
*Joye. 

PRE-REQUIRE,  r.  -requisite.  To 
seek,  ask,  demand,  before  or  precedently ; 
to  make  a  preyious  demand  i  to  exact  as 
a  necessary  previous  condition. 

PRE-RESOLVE,*  c    To  predetermine. 
*Prymte, 

PRE-ROGATIVE,  *.  -sn.  A  prior 
right,  a  prior  or  peculiar  privilege,  a  right 
or  privilege  exercised  before  and  prior  to 
others;  and  thus  implying  a  subsequent 
exercise  of  Oieit  ri^ht  by  ottiers ;  but  now 
used  without  such  implication. 

"  This  foredome  and  choise  of  the  prer&' 
gtUiv  centnrie  all  the  rest  followed  after. 
....  The  centurie  Oaleria  of  the  yonger 
sort,  which  by  lot  had  the  prerogatiM  of 
giving  tJieir  first  voices,  elected  for  consuls 
Q.  Fulvius  and  Q.  Fabius."— flbtfojiA  Liv, 
Ft.  Prifgm-tiw;  It.  &  8p.  -tk/af  L.  Pr^rom- 
tivtUt  ftoin  prmregare,  to  ask  before  or  first.  The 
triboB  aot  centuria  prtsrogaliM  was  that  tribe  or 
eenturynlitch  was  asked  Jh-sit  or  before  the  others, 
for  its  vote 

PRE-SAGE,  1.  V,  To  foresee,  to  foro- 
-Tvu  know,  to  forebode,  to  foreteU,  to 
-MEKT.  have  a  presentiment. 
-ER.  Ft.  Pfi-*ag9,  -vtgier  ;  It  -*ayio,  -tagire: 
Sp.  -a«aioi  L.  Prm$9fimm,  frmmgUrtt  to  see  before, 
orfonace. 

PRESBYTER,  s.  "  What  are  they  that 
-ESS.  Imbrace  the  gospell  but  sonnes 

-lAL.  of  God?    what  are  churches 

-lAW,  ad.  •.  bat  his  fiunilies  t  Seeing, 
-lANLT.  therefore,  wee  receiue  the 
-lANisM.  adoption  and  state  of  sonnes 
-T.  by  dieir  ministerie  whom  Ood 

hath  chosen  out  for  that  purpose,  seeing 
also  that  when  we  are  the  sonnes  of  God, 
our  continuance  is  still  vnder  their  care 
which  were  our  progenitors,  what  better 
title  could  there  bee  giuen  them  then  the 
reuerend  name  of  pretbyiert,  or  fiitherly 

ffuides  !" — Hooker. 

Ft.  PruHre,  prairtt  It.  PriU,  pre$biierii»o; 
8».  Prt»l^t*ro;  L.  Prub^Ur;  Gr.  Tlpc^/Sirrepof, 
elder,  ftom  wpotttrBmfai,  to  be  for  entered  into,  or 
advanoed  la  (se.)  life  or  jreara.  See  Pax  est. 
Com- 

PRE-SCIENT,  ad.      Knowing    before; 

>BMCE.  foreknowing,  foreseeing,  presaging. 

-ous.*  *Dryden. 

Ft.  Prttoi-tmet:  It.  -^«e,  -^nxa;  flp.  -•;  L. 
PrtBtcifi  p.  p.  otpra-4cirt,  to  know  before. 

PRE-SC IND,  V.  -EHT,  ad.    To  cut  or  lop 
from,  to  shear,  to  sever  away  from. 

*Ckeffe. 

It.  Pre$H$t-dere:  Sp  dar;  L.  Prw-^eindere. 
See  SCXSSZBI.S. 

PRE-SCRIBE,  «.     To  write  before;    to 
-£jL  put  or  place  in  writing  be- 

-scRiPT,  ad.  t.  fore ;  to  rale  or  direct  by  a 
-SCRIPT-IBLE.  previous  writing  or  written 
-ION.  order ;   gen.  to  rule  or  di- 

-iVE.  rect ;  to  have  the  power  or 
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authority  of  previous,  preceding,  or  pre* 
established  rule,  direction,  or  law ;  of  cus- 
tomary law,  of  custom ;  to  settle  by  previous 
direction  or  appointment,  to  preappoint,  to 

preordain. 

Fr.  Pr*-^crir€,  -4crW4s  It.  -^cHverif  -nritiot 
So.  -scrivir,  -tetitQ  ;   L.  Prm4cribtr«,  ■4eriptmm. 

PRE-SENSATION,*  *.    A  precedent  or 
-TiMBNT.  previous  thought  or  feeling. 
-sioN.t        H.More.    ^Barrow.  Dr.  Scott. 
Fr.  Pre$enti-ment ;  It.  fr  Sp.  -menlo;  from  L. 
Prtg-tmiirt,  to  think,  to  feel,  before. 

PRE-SENT,  ad.  t.  V.     Being  before,  in 

-BNCE.  the  front  o^  in  the  sight  or 

-ENT-ATION.  view  of ;  instant,  being  now, 

-EE.  being  here;    opposed  to  or 

-ER.  contradistinguished  from  a6- 

-LY.  sent,  distant,  past,  future. 

-lAL.  Present, — cons.prompt,ready; 

-lALiTT.  prompt  to  see  or  perceive; 

•lALLT.  quick,  ssgacious ;   prompt  to 

-lATE,  9.  aid  or  serve ;  favourable,  pro- 

-inc.  pitious. 

-IFICLT.  To  jarMtfn/,— to  put  or  place 

-MENT.  before  or  in  view  of,  to  ahow, 

-ABLE.*  to  exhibit,  to  offer ;  to  place 

-ATIVE.^  (as  an  offering  or  gift)  before ; 

-AiiEOU8.t  to  make  a  gift  or  donation,  to 

-ARY,t  ad.  give. 

-NESS.!  PresenOal,  &c   are  used  by 
our  metaphysical  divines. 

*Harvey.  ^SpeU      *Chaatcer.      iSidney. 

Clarendon. 

Fr.  Pria-eni,  -enter  ;  It  -inte,  -enidre ;  Sp.  -enU^ 
-entar ;  L.  Pramu,  being  before,  pneteniare,  to 
plaoe  before,  (pr^B^  before,  and  mm,  being.)      Re- 

PRE-SERVE,  V.  s.     To  draw  or  with- 

-ATIOK.  draw,    to  shelter   or  place 

-ATivB.  under  shelter,  from  harm, 

-ATORT,  od.  s.  or  danger,    or  injury  ;     to 

-ER.  protect,  to  ahield,   to  keep 

-ERESS.  safe,  to  secure,  to  guard,  to 

.INO.  defend. 

Fr.  Prherv-er;  It.  -iure;  Sp.  -mr;  L.  Pra- 
»er»ar«,  to  draw,  or  withdraw,  sc.  from  harm  or 
danger,  and,  thas,  to  protect,  to  save. 

PRE-SIDE,  9.    To  sii  in  the  chief  place ; 
-EMT.  to  sit,  or  be  set  or  placed  as 

-ENCB.        chief  or  head ;  to  superintend. 
-ENCY.        Precedent  is  sometimes  written 
-EKT-iAL.  President.    See  Precedent. 
-SHIP.  Ft.  ft  Sp.  Prh-ider;  It.  -fdirsf  J^ 

Prm-tidere,  to  •«  before ;   in  the  first  or  chief 
place. 

PRESn)IAl.,*a<i.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
«siniARY.*  garrison ;  protected  by  a  garri- 
-siDY.t  son.— "ffoweW.     ^Fox. 

It  &  So.  PruUio;  L.  Prcuiditm;  so  named, 
quia  extra  castrapr«#«<i6a»<  in  loco  aliqno,  quo 
toufor  regie  asset,  (Var.  Mb.  Iv.)  because  eel  or 
MiaUoned  before  the  camps,  tor  the  sake  of  pnn 
tection ;  a  guard,  a  garrison. 

PRE-SIGNIFY,  9.  -icATioN.  To  sigi^y 
or  make  a  mark  or  sign  before,  to  mark  or 
denote  before  or  precedently. 
I        Fr.  PrMgn^  s  L.  Prtx-eigni^are. 
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PRESS,  V.  s.      In  our  old  authon  some- 
-BR.  times  written  Prttue* 

-INGLT.  To  lie  or  lay,  heayily  or 
•ION.  weightily,   upon;     to    weigh 

-LY.  heavily  upon ;  to  he  or  cauae 

-URB.  to  he  close,  or  in  close  contact ; 

-iTANT,  ad,*  to  shove,  thrust,  or  squeese 
dose  together,  so  as  to  cause  a  closer  con- 
tact; to  strain  or  constrain  closely;  to 
crowd  into  a  small  space. 

Met — to  urge,  to  enforce ;  to  act  or 
move  urgently  or  with  urgency,  forcibly  or 
with  force. 

To  prets  men  into  the  sea-senrice, — ^to 
force  them  to  serve ;  or  to  have  them  ready 
iprest)  to  serve. 

A  pretif  in  which  clothes,  &c  are  pressed 

or  compressed,  closely  packed,  laid,  —  a 

case  or  frame  for  such  purpose.    Preu-bedf 

— a  bed,  suited  for,  placed  in,  such  case. 

H*  Morta 
FT.  Prtt$'§r ;  It.  -^« ;  Sp.  Prndr  ;  (used  oomp.) 
L.  PrsM-mn,  pati  p.  of  iV«M«r«,  which  (Vom. 
thinks)  may  he  f^om  Gr.  Bopmta,  pomdu»t  hecauie 
Premtert  is  properly  to  loui  against,  to  lie  upon 
any  thing,  earn  pond^rt.  Com-  Do-  Ex-  Im-  Op- 
Over-  Re-  Sub- 

PREST,*  «.  ad,  9,  -LT.  To  offer  as  a  loan, 
to  lend.     And — 

Frett,ad, — Prompt,  ready,  provided,  pre- 
pared.— *  Chaucer  to  Fairefax:  all  ewmun. 

Fr.  Prut-t;  It  -Ar«;  8p. -ar,  to  lend.  Fr. 
Prt^ ;  It.  ft  8p.  Prnto,  ready,  prompt  Low  L. 
Prtutart,  mutuo  dare,  to  grant  a  loan ;  prmtto 
habere,  to  have  or  keep  In  readiness;  from  L. 
Pr€Bttaret  to  stand  before;  to  be  or  stand  present 
or  in  presence;  and,  hence,  to  be  near,  instant  or 
in  readiness ;  also  to  set  or  cause  to  stand  berore ; 
to  set  or  plaee  in  presenee ;  to  present  or  offiir ; 
and,  cons,  in  the  usage  of  the  Low  L.  frc.— as 
above.    Ad- 

PRE-STIGES,*  t.  Tricks  by  sb'ght  of 
-oi-ou8.t  hand  or  legerdemain;  delusive, 
-ATioN.t  juggling,  or  cosening  tricks; 
-ATOR.f  delusions,  deceits,  impostures. 
•ATORT.I  *fVarhurton,  ^Bak.  ^H.  More. 
XHowelL  tTomkine. 
Fr.  Prt$Ug-e$t  -iaUur;  It  -io,  -i4r«  ;  L.  Pr^g- 
sHffUgt  ez  eo  dicta,  qu6d  oeleritate  manuum 
prmMUHgantur  oculi,  ita  ut  mlracula  videantur 
fierL — roM.  Because  the  eyes  are  so  dassled  by 
the  sleight  of  hand,  that  wonders  appear  to  be  done. 

PRE-STRICTION,*«.  An  obstruction 
(of  the  sight),  a  dimness,  a  dizziness.  See 
Prestiges. — ^Milton, 

L.  of  the  Low  Ages,  PrtB$Meiio,  fnmprinMe' 
turn,  past  p.  of  pr^Bttrimgertt  to  draw  close  toge- 
ther, or  cause  to  draw  elose  together,  so  the  eyes ; 
and,  cons.,  to  obstruct  the  sight. 

PRE-SULTOR,**.  -CENTOR,*  «.      The 
leader  of  the  dance,  of  the  song.  *Cttdworth, 
Qui  in  sacris  ehoream  ducit  et  ante  alios  talii, 
iVccmtor,— ^ul  eamentibut  pr«-est 

PRE-SUME,  V.  To  take  or  put  before,  to 
-ABLT.  prefer,  to  promote,  to  take  before, 
-BR.  sc  proof  or  trial ;  to  anticipate, 

-PT-ION.  to  presuppose;  to  take  up  or 
-IVE.  adopt  without  examination ;  to 
-IVELT.  trust  or  confide  without  trial ;  to 
-uoDs.  be  confident  sc.  in  ourselves,  in 
-UOU8LT.  our  opinions ;  to  be  conceited,  to 
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be  arrogant  ;    to  take  before  granted    or 

allowed,  to  arrogate,  as  granted,  conceded, 

or  permitted. 

Baoon  writes — **  The  end  ought  to  be — 

to  pretnme  and   augment  whatsoever    is 

solid  and  fruitfuL" — Ado,  qf  L,h,L    Bale* 

— Presumpied, 

Fr.  Pruum-^  ;  8p.  -^r  ;  It.  fr  L.  Pr«-«aiaMrez  Co 
take  before,  to  anticipate.    Un- 

PRE-SUPPOSE,  0.  To  put,  place,  or 
-AL.  lay  under,  before,  or  precedeQtiy ; 
-rriON.  to  put  or  place,  to  lay  down  ma 
previously  granted  or  allowed,  as  a  pre- 
vious fact  or  truth  ;  to  conjecture,  or 
imagine,  or  surmise  previously. 

Fr. Prtauppotr ;  It. -pdrrt ;  8p. -cmer ;  L. Prm, 
and  tuppmurtt  to  pmt  or  lay  under,  sc  as  agroand- 
woik  or  foundation,  a  something  to  be  previooalSr 
or  conditionally  granted. 

PRE-SURMISE,*  «.  Previous  nrmUe, 
supposition  or  suspicion. — *Shak. 

PRE-TEXD,«.    To  stretch  out  before  or 

-EDLY.  forward ;  to  hold  out  befove — 

-ENT,«.  as  a  reason  or  excuse,  as  a 

-ENCE.  design  or  purpose  ;    to  bold 

-ER.  ibrth — a  £use  reason  deeep- 

-XMOLT.  tively,  delusively,  feignedly — 

-T-ENCE,«.  for  purposes  of  deceit  orde- 

-ENCEDLT.  lusion;  to  hold  forth  or  ad- 

-ENCELEsa.  vanoe  a  claim  to. 

-ENSION.  *  Uud  ia  old  Law  vriterg, 

-EN8B,*e.  Fr.  iVeftfJid-re;  It -ert;  8p. -«r; 
L.  Prte-Undtrt,  prmUtuum,  to  ttratoh,  reach,  or 
hold  out  before.    Un- 

PRE-TENTATIVE,*  ad.    That  can  or 
may  try,  before  or  precedently. 
^Wottom. 

PRETER-IENT,*  aA   P^efm*,— paat  or 

-TER-iT.      ffone  by,  or  beyond. 

-ITION.  K  Cumberland.     ^Bentley. 

-  ITENESS.t  Fr.  PriUr-U  ;  It  -)r«,  -Uo  ;  Sp.  -ito  ; 
L.  Pr€BUr-Un*,  pnetwr-ituM  i  fkomjM'cter^f^togo 
by,  to  pass  by  or  beyond  (fr»  prmtmr). 

PRETER-LAPSED,*  pk     Glided  by, 
slipped  away,  passed  away. 
^GlamnlU. 

PRETER-MIT,  9.    To  go  by.  to  pasa  by 

-MiTTER.    or  beyond;  to  neglect,  to  dis- 

-MI8SION.    regard. 

FT.  PrkerwuUrt  ;  It  Pralermil-Urt,  -ir;  Jm 
Pr€Bler-mitt«re,  to  send  or  cause  to  go. 

PRETER-NATURAL,ad-LT.  Beyond 
or  beside  (what  is)  natural ;  out  of  the 
bounds  of  nature,'  not  possessed  of  th« 
characteristics  of  nature* 

PRE-TEX,'©.-TEXT.  The  «.— A  cover  or 
cloak,  sc.  to  the  thoughts ;  and  the  «.-^ 

To  cover,  to  hide,  to  conceal ;  to  throw 
a  cloak  or  covering  over ;  (sc  to  conceal 
the  thoughts ;)  to  give  a  false  appearance  tOb 
Voye. 

Fr.  PrS-Uxle  ;  It  -tiato  ;  Sp.  Prmteaeto  ;  L.  Arw» 
Ugtrtt  prm-teMium;  to  cover  before^  to  hide  or 
conoesL 


PRETOR, »,    A  leader  j  a  chief,  dvil  or 
-lAL.  military. 

-IAN,  ad,  s.  Pratorian  or  Prtetorial,  ia  some- 
-8HIP.         times  used  gen.  as  equivalent  to 
Judicial. 
Vr.PrSt^eur ;  It.  -Or«/  Sp.  -or;  L.  Pr^story  q.  wm- 
itor,  flrom pra-iret  or flrom praeise.    See  Fow. 

PRETTY,  04/.  The  application  may  be 
-iLY.  traced  thus :— Decked,  adorned, 
-iNEss.  or  ornamented,  to  a  pleasing  de- 
gree, or  in  a  pleasing  manner ;  and,  thus, 
having  a  pleasing  degree  or  kind  of  beauty. 
The  word  Is  often  used  in  contempt;  and 
as  distinguished  from  a  defined  certainty  or 
full  sufficiency;  expressing  merely,  a  de- 
gree that  may  satisfy. 

D.  Prat,  praetigh ;  Oer.  Praektieh  ;  A.  S.  Prate, 
The  etyroologlsta  teem  to  suspect  an  afBnity  be- 
tween Preitpuid  Proud,  bat  the  common  souioe, 
A.  8.  Prui^n,  superbiie,  seems  to  have  escraed 
them.  Prut,  superbus,  dlff.  written,  la  "prcete, 
omatus,  excoltas,  adorned,  decked,  tricked  ; 
hence,  perhaps,  (adds  Som.)  our  Prtitu,  Id  est 
bellus,  scitus,  concinnus.** 

PRE-VAIL,  V,  To  exceed  in  strength, 
-VAL-ENT.  power,  or  ability;  to  have 
-ENCE.  greater  force  or  effect,  power 

-ENCY.  or  influence ;  to  predommate, 

-EMTLT.  to  effect  a  purpose  j  to  influ- 

-VAiL-MBNT.*  ence,  induce,  or  persuade  ; 
-iNo.t  (where  difficulty  or  opposi- 

tion is  implied  or  supposed.) 
*Shak,     iBaem,  ' 

"^t.PrinaUoir;  It..^«;  8p.-«r;  L. Pra-^altre, 
to  exceed  in  strength.    Un- 

PRE-VARICATE,  v.  To  move  crook- 
-ION.  edly,  out  of  a  straight  line ;  to  move 
-OR.  or  go  diversely  or  perversely;  to 
evade  or  escape  the  direct  course;  "to 
swerve  or  digress  from  truth  and  honesty." 
— Cot,  To  act  or  speak  evasively  or  in- 
directly. 

"  The  ploughman,  unlesse  he  bend  and 
stoupe  forward  with  his  bodie,  must  needs 
make  slight  worke,  and  leave  much  undone 
as  it  ought  to  be  ;  a  fault  which  in  Latine 
we  call  prevarication :  and  this  tearme  ap- 
propriate unto  husbandrie,  is  borrowed  from 
thence  by  lawyers,  and  translated  by  them 
into  their  courts  and  halls  of  pleaa :  if  it  be 
then  a  reprochfull  crime 'for  lawyers  to 
abuse  their  clients  by  way  of  collusion,  we 
ought  to  take  heed  how  wee  deceive  and 
mocke  the  ground  where  this  fault  was  first 
found  and  fiscovered." — Holland.  Plinie, 

"There  lay  an  action  of  prevarication, 
when  the  accuser,  instead  of  urging  the 
crime  home,  seemed  rather  to  hide  or  ex- 
tenuate the  guilt  Hence,  the  Civilians 
define  a  prevaricator  to  be  one  that  betrays 
his  cause  to  the  adversary  and  turns  on  the 
criminal's  side,  whom  he  ought  to  prose- 
cute."— Kennett,  Rom.  Antiquities. 

Fr.  Prhar-iquer  ;  It  -icdre ;  Bp.  -tear ;  L.  Pra- 
wnrieari,  praeter  modum  varieare,  prctergredi. 
See  VoM,  and  Mat  tin.  The  former  tails  us  that 
Varicart  is  interpreted  by  Nonus— diitortis  cnui- 
bus ;  and  by  Festo»— incurva  crura  Iiabentes,  with 
distorted  legs,  or  having  bandy  legs.  Un-  Also 
Di-varicate. 
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PRE-VENE,*  V.    To  come  or  go  before  j 

-lENT.  and  cons.  —  to  prepare  the 

-VENT,  9.         way,  to  lead,  to  guide. 

-VENT-ABLE.  To  Gomc  or  go  before  ;    to 

-ER.  anticipate,  to  preoccupy;  to 

-ION.  move  or  place  before;   and 

-IVE,  ad,  t,     cons.— to  obstruct,  to  hinder. 

-IVELY.  V-  PhiUpi, 

Pr.^  Sp.  Pr6wn-irs  It.  'ires  L'Pn^rentre,  to 
come  before.    Un- 

PRE-VIOUS,  ad,  -LY.    Going  on  the  way 
before ;  preceding,  antecedent. 
L.  PraviuM,  on  the  wap  (Ho)  before. 

PRE-VISION,*  s.    i.  e.    Foreseeing  or 
foresight — ^Peartan, 

PRE-WARN,*  p.  i.  e.  Fore-warn,  (qv.) 
*Beau.^F, 

PREY,  $,  V.     To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to 
-BR.       despoil,  to  ravage,  to  devour. 
-PUL.*    *  Chapman. 

Pr.  JVoye;  It.  Prid^a,  -ire;  Sp.  ■«  ;  L.  Prada, 
pillage,  plunder.    See  PaxoAToaT. 

PRIAPISM,^  s.  Fr.  Priapisme  ;  Low  L. 
Priapitmutt  from  Priapus,  Organic  excite- 
ment— *Bacon. 

PRICK,  V,  #.  To  pierce,  to  penetrate, 
-ET.  with  a  sharp  point ;  to  pierce,  to 

-INO.        point,  to  goad,  to  spur,  to  stimu- 
-LE.  late  ;  to  pain  sharply  or  acutely. 

-LT.  A  pricket,  (cervus  trinus,)  — a  deer 

-A80UII.*  two  years  old,  so  called  from  the 
state  of  its  horns,  (stimuli  instar.) 
PricaseWf — one  who  used  the  spur ;   a 
fast  or  hard  rider. — *Chaucer, 

D.  Prick-^,  -eUn  ;  Sw.  Prick  /  Dan.  Prikker  ; 
A.  S.  Price-an,  pungere,  to  pierce  with  a  sharp 
point    Up- 

PRIDE,  *.  V,  To  extol,  to  exalt,  to  lift, 
-IMOLY.  to  raise,  to  hold  up  above  others. 
'WL,*  And  Pride,  the  s.— self-exaltation 
-LE88.t  or  elevation  ;  high  or  exalted 
Proud,  esteem  or  opinion  of  self, — haugh- 
-LT.  tineas ;  eons. — ^haughty  disparage- 
-NB8s.t    ment  of  others. 

Elevation  or  loftiness  of  manner  or  beha- 
viour ;  loftiness,  grandeur,  magnificence, 
glory. 

Proud-fiethf — ^is  flesh  that  twells  like  a 
fungus.  The  females  of  animals  are  said 
to  be  proud,  when  the  parts  *welL 
*  Whitehead,  ^Chaucer,  tJxUimer. 
D.  Prachten,  superbire ;  Ger.  Breit,  superbus ; 
A.  S.  Prut-ian,  superbire ;  extollere  ee  super  alios, 
to  extol  or  lift  himself  up  above  others.  Mis-  Un- 

PRIEST,  s.  An  order  of  the  Clergy,  next 
-E88.  below  the  bishop. — *Bale, 
-HOOD.  See  PaBSBrrBR.  **Our  word  Priai  Is 
..  Y  corrupted  of  Pre$bpter.  Our  ancestors, 
*  «  the  Saxons,  first  used  Preogtre,  whence 
-ISH.  by  ftirther  contraction,  came  Prette  and 
PrieH.  The  high  and  low  Dutch  have  Prieater ; 
the  French,  Pruire  ;  the  Italian,  Priu ;  but  the 
Spaniard  onely  speaks  full,  Preibfftero."—Mede, 
IMscourse  5.    Com-  Un- 

PRI6,  V,  8,  Proo,  V,  s.  To  prog,  {prok,) 
to  prich  out,  to  prick  about,  sc.  for  what  can 
be  got : — to  beg,  to  filch,  to  steal.     And — 
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Progi  the  «. — Any  thing  procttred  by 

begging  or  filching;  Tictoala,  provluona  bo 

procured ;  and  gen. — ^provisions. 

A  prig  or  jpHi^esum, — a  filcher,  a  thie£ 

A  prig  or  priggish  fellow,— one  who  has 

pricked  himself  out  to  be  looked  at     D. 

Priiken,  dare  Be  spectandnm. 

Prigpt  Pragge^  (lued  by  Drant.)  and  Prog,  seem 
to  be  the  ■ame  word.  8k.  contracts  Prog  tnm 
Procurare;  but  they  are  probably  genuine  Eog. 
and  nuiy  be  formed  from  A.  8.  Priec-unt  to  prick  ; 
to  prick  out,  to  pick  out,  to  filch,  to  steal. 

PRIM,  ad,  -NESS.     Formal,  stiff  or  starch. 
Contiacted  from  PrimUivo,    8ee  Pmii a. 

PRIMATE,  •.     «*  Fr.  PHmaC€,--primaeff ; 

-ACT.        excellence,   chief  rule,  highest 

-ATICAL.    estate,  greatest  authority;  and, 

particularly,   an   ecclesiastical  dignity  or 

command   over  all  the   archbishops  and 

bishops  of  a  kingdom  or  prOTinee." — Cot, 

Fr.  Prim-vt;  It.  -di«;  Sp.  -^vio;  L.  of  Loirer 
Ages,  Primaa;  a  tint  <a  chief  person,  from 
Primust  first. 

PRIME,  ad,  t.  V.      The  prme, — the  first 

-AL.  part  or  beginning  of  the  day 

-ARY.  or  year;    the  morning,   the 

-  ARiLT.  spring ;  the  season  of  growth, 
-ARiNEss.  of  bloom  or  blossom,  of  youth ; 
-LY.  the  first,  chief,  or  principal, 
-ER,  ad.  t.  the  best  part,  state,  or  con- 
-iTiVE,  ad,  9.  dition. 

-ITIVELY.        Primitive,  —  early,   original; 

-  Y.*  of  or  pertaining  to  old  or  early 

times ;  old  fashioned. 

A  primer, — a  first  or  elementary  book. 

To  prime, — ^to  do  the  Jirst  or  prepara- 
tory act 

To  prime  a  gun, — ^to  put  in  the  first  or 
previous  powder. 

To  prime  canvass,  &c.  for  painting, — to 
lay  on  ^e  first  or  preparatory  substance. 

*Shak, 

Pr.  Prim-e  ;  It.  fr  Sp.  -o  /  L.  Primtu,  Cot  uses 
PHnuneu  in  v.  Primeur.  First ;  first  in  time  or 
space;  first  in  quality;  chief,  principal,  original, 
early.    Un- 

PRIM-EVAL,  ad.    Of  the  first  time,  or 

earliest  ages ;  original. 

L.  Primavtu,  primum  ^smtm ;  Gr.  A<mv,  q.  aci 
ov,  semper  exisiens,  ever  being. — Fess, 

PRIMO-GENIAL,  ad.     Bom  first  or 

-lous.*        earliest ;  implanted  at  the  birth 

-XT-OR.        or  earliest  existence;  connate, 

-URE.  original,  elemental. — *Bp.  Hall 

-URESHIP.  Pr.  PrimogiiM^iure;  It  fr  Sp.  -t»ra; 
L.  Primigeniust  primo-genUtu,  first  bom. 

PRIM-ORDIAL,ai«.«. -DiATB.*   Begin- 
ning first ;  or  being  or  existing  at  the  first 
beginning,  at  the  origin;  originaL — *  Boyle, 
Pr.  Primordial ;  L.  Primordialis,  {primmn,  and 
ordirit)  to  begin. 

PRIM-ROSE,  or  Primerose,  s.  The  prime 
rose  or  fiower.  Chaucer  writes  Prime-role. 
It  is  used  by  Ascham  met,  and  by  Shak. 
a^jeetively,  as  equivalent  to — Btrewed  with 
early  flowers ;  fiowery. 
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PRINCE,  a.  9.  One  who  holds  the  fint 
-DOM.  place  of  power  or  rank ;  a  first  or 
-HOOD,  chief  ruler ;  a  chief  persooage  t— 
•LY.  the  son  of  a  king  or  sovereign  is 
-E88.  also  so  called.  Shak.  uses  it  as 
a  V, ; — to  act  the  part  of  a  prhsce. 
Fr.  Primes  -esse;  It  -dpt,  -«,  -ipitsa ;  Sp.  -ipe, 
•esa;  L.  Primeepo,  PHmceps  priua  ftiit  primt^ 
eapis;  quod  si  4  eopmi  venit,  priteps  dketnr, 
quasi  primum  caput :  sin  4  capiendo,  ptimeepM  vo- 
eid)itur,  quiaprjw  etpil. — VosM.i  who,  after  Featus» 
approves  the  latter  etym.    Un- 

PRINCIPAL,  ad,  s.  First  or  chief; 
-ALLY,  beinff,  or  being  placed,  first  or  at 
-ALXTY.  the  head;  and  used  by  Spenser 
-ATE.  as  in  Latin,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
prince,  princely. 
Principal,  s, — the  chief,  head,  or  leader  ; 
also  i^p.  to  a  first,  chief,  or  capital  sum  of 
money,  as  distinguished  from  the  interest 
or  gains  produced  from  it 

ti.  is  Sp.  Prineip-al ;  It -Ate;  L.  Primdpalis, 
from  Princsps,    See  Paiaca. 

PRINCIPLE,  S.V,  A  first,  ofiginal,  or 
-p-iATE.*  elementary  being,  substance, 
-iATioN.t  power,  agent,  or  active  cause ; 
("  Our  new  poet  flieth  as  a  birde  whose  ^rws- 
eip^  be  scarce  arowne  out,"  —  ISp^nmrs) 
axiom,  maxim,  nue,  pr^positipn ;  sswnnBd, 
proved,  or  to  be  proved. 

Prineiph,  in  Reasoaing,  is  app.  not  only 
to  the  first  of  a  series  of  oonsecutire,  or 
among  a  nnmber  of  connected  pnipotitions, 
laid  down,  as  premises  to  the  establialuDent 
or  afiirmation  of  an  ultimate  coneliision; 
but  to  any  intermediate  or  collateral  pro- 
positions,  from  which  other  intemsediaCe  or 
collateral  oonseqiienoes  are  iolened. 

*OlamnUe,    tAieoK. 

Fr.  iVtiic^i^;  It  fr  Sp.  -iof  L.  Prine^aws, 
(from  Primctps,  see  PaivcK.)  the  beginning,  (in 
which  siguincation  It  is  used  by  Spenacr.)  a  Hxat 
element  **  Doobtlag,  sad  end  of  prianipls  an- 
sound."    Un- 

PRIN-COCK,  or.€ox,*«.  Appears  to  be 
merely  a  prime  cock ;  a  coek  (met  any  one) 
of  prime  courage  or  gallantry ;  auba.  of  n 
pert,  conceited,  or  forward  spirit 

*Phaer.  Stanikurst,  ^ 

Mins.  calls  him—"  a  ripe-headed  yoong  boy;* 
and  derives  the  .word  from  Prceoa,  8k. — potina 
dirtum  quasi  Jam  primmm  gaUms.  Mr.  Brodtett 
gives  it  as  still  a  northern  name  for  a  pert  far- 
ward  fellow. 

PRINK,*  V.  L  e.  To  prank  or  to  deok.  See 
Prank. — *North.  Cowper. 

PRINT,  V.  s.  To  press,  mark,  stamp,  or 
-ER.  infix — letters,  characters,  forms  or 
-lira,    figures. 

-LESS.  Frmm  L.  Prem-ers,  to  preaa.  (Seelw- 
raiNT.)  Pr. /mprist-er;  It  -ere,-  Sp.  -<r.  Baa- 
En-  Im-  Mis-  Ke-  Un- 

PRIOR,  ad.  s.    Fore  or  former,  in  time  or 

-ATE.  apace;    anterior,  senior  or  elder, 

-E88.  precedent  or  antecedent 

-Y.  A  prior, — the  foreman;    one  who 

-ITY.  has  the  fore  or  anterior  plaee  la 

-LY.  rank  or  authority. 

-SHIF.  Fr.  Pri-eur,  s.  -oriti,'  It 
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-•r,  $.  -itridrnd;  L.  Prtor^  fonnar;  fron  the  an- 
oient  Pri,  pri*;  Or.  npt¥,  wp».    Sub- 

PRISE.    See  Prize. 

PRIS.M,  t»  A  segment  In  Mensuration, 
-ATic,  «  solid  so  called. 

-ATICALLT.    pr.  PHraw/   It  -«;   Or.  D^irjia, 
-OLD.  from  rpi-fl<V|  MCara,  to  cut. 

PRISON, «. «.    The  «.•— A  place  for  those 

-ER.        taken;  for  oaptires.    And  the  v. 

-MEMT.   To  jrifon,  (or  impriion,  qv.) — 

To  put  into  or  keq>  in  ffiton  or  captiTity ; 

to  confine  any  one  taken ;  ^n.  to  confine 

or  shut  up. 

Fr.  Pri^aom;  It.  •ffoM,  -fUmiirt;  to.  -tion, 
from  Fr.  PrU^  taken,  ptf.  of  Prmdn,  to  take.  See 
Ha>i>,  and  Paxsx.    Em-  In-  Uo- 

PRISTINE,  ad,  -ATS.    Used  as  the  Fr.— 

Former,  old,  ancient,  wonted,  accustomed. 
Fr.  PrUHn4;  It  -iito;  L.  PriMmut,  ftwn  Pri, 
prh.    See  Paiom. 

PRITTLE-PRATTLE,  *.  Le.  iVaWfe- 
prattU;  the  reduplication,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis. 

PRIYE,*  9.    To  |)r»M  or  ieprioe,  is,— 

«  -T,  oA  «.  To  make  our  own  pecnUar 

^#>ILT.  property ;  to  appropriate  to 

-ITT.  ourselfes)   and,  thus, -^  to 

-ACT.  take    away,    withdraw,    or 

-ATKLY.  withhold  ftom  another;  to 

-ATEMKaa.  take  away,  bereave,  or  de- 

•ATIOM.  spoil.     Frhate  or  Privy, — 

-ATrvE,  atU  f.     Appropriated,     withdrawn, 

-AnvBLY.         secreted   to   oorselTes,  or 

-ATBBR.  our  own  use;   secret,  ae» 

-ATE,  od.  t.  v.^  questered,  retreated,  retired, 

solitary;   clandestine,  hidden,  eonoealed; 

inmost  or  intimate,  fiuniliar  or  acquainted 

with,  admitted  to — ^e  inmost  thoughts, 

feelings,  actions,  or  concerns. 

*Fahyan,    ^Hall. 

Bt.PHv-^r,  -4,  -aUant  It -4ft,  -iUo,  "OMidiU! 
8p.  -ar,  -aetoa ;  L.  PrWert,  from  Prins,  which 
Voea.  deriyea  from  Or.  IIp(-c<v»  MMre«  "  eeiuco, 
did  privumf  quod  quit  eibi  emit,  atque  Ita  prtvmm 
et  proprium  fcekt"    Do-  Ra> 

PIUn-LEGE, «.  V. -EE.*    A  law  for  pH- 

vate  or  separate  persons;  separated  from, 

or  ezduaive  of,  others;  an  appropriate  or 

peculiar  law,  or  rule,  or  ri|^ht ;  a  peculiar 

immunity,  liberty,  or  franchise. 

To  privilege, — to  have  or  gire  a  privilege 

or  peculiar  immunity,  liberty,  or  franchise; 

an  immunity,  or  exemption  from  general 

law  or  rule. — ^Harrieon, 

Fr.  PrMUf^:  It  -Jo;  8p.  -to,  War;  L.  PrMle- 
fimm,  i.  e.  iVtoa  U*,  privaUt  Us  ;  Aprivjf  mpritale 
law.    Ud- 

PRIZE,  or  Prise,  «.v.  Pn'ctfi— That  which 
-BR.  is  UUcen,  se.  in  purchase  or  pay- 

pRiCE,a.«.  ment,  as  an  eqiUTalent;  and, 
-LESS.  cons,  the  sum  at  which  a  thing 
is  rated  or  valued ;  yalue,  esteem.  Prize, — 
That  which  ia  taken,  undertaken ;  an  un- 
dertaking or  enterprise;  that  which  is 
taken,  captured,   gained,  acquired,  won; 
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and,  cons,  reward  or  remuneration ;  booty. 
And  To  prizv,  eons. — 

To  set  a  price  (a  high  price)  upon  any 
thing;  to  reckon  or  account  at  a  (great) 
price ;  to  Talue,  to  estimate,  to  esteem. 

FT.  Pri$t  taken;  pa$t  p.  of  the  a.  Prendre,  to  /.  ,• 
take;  and  upon  which  mm<  p.  the  e.  Prixer  Is  •  ' 
formed.    See  Hand,  and  Paaciovi.     Ap-  Corn- 
Em-  Snter-  MJs-  Over-  Re-  Bnp-  Un-  Under- 

PRO,  L.  pr.  (See  Prb.)  In  composition, 
fore,  forth,  forwards ;  as  |Nio-ceed  (properly, 
pro-cede),  to  come  forth,  to  go  forwards. 

PRO ACH,*  V,  t  e.  Approach, — *Bemert, 

PROBABLE,  ad.  Probable  and  Prov- 
-ABLY.  able  are  the  same  word,  and 
-ABILITY,  mean — 

-ACY.  That  can  or  may  be  proved;  de- 

•ATE.  monstrable;    but  Probable,  by 

-AT-ivB.  usage,  is  now  distinguished  from 
-OR.  demonstrable* 

-ORT.  That  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
-lON.  pected  to  be,  or  happen  to  be ; 

-lON-AL.  having  a  likelihood,  or  resem- 
-ARY.  blance,  or  aimilarity  to  truUi 
-ER.  or  reality :  a  verisimOitude. 

-BRSHIP.  "  As  d^nonstration  is  the  shew- 
ing the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more 
proofii,  which  have  a  constant,  immutable, 
and  visible  connection  one  with  another; 
so  probability  is  nothing  but  the  appearance 
of  such  an  agreement  or  disagreement,  by 
the  intervention  of  proofs,  whose  connec- 
tion is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  at 
leaat  is  not  perceived  to  be  so,  but  is,  or 
appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is 
enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the 
proposition  to  be  true  or  false,  rather  than 
the  contraiy." — Locke, 

Fr.  8c  Sp.  ProbaSUt  It  -bile;  L.  ProhabUit, 
that  may  h^^roved,  from  Prothore,  to  prove,  (qv.); 
A.S.  PrV-toa.    Com-  Re-  Un- 

PROBE,  V.  «.  To  prope  or  search  for  proof, 
so.  of  the  depth  of  a  wound  or  sore ;  to 
search ;  to  search  to  the  bottom. 

PROBITY,  a.  That  which  ought  to  be,  or 
be  done;  rectitude,  honour,  or  honesty,  in- 
tegrity. 

Fr.PnM-lit  It  -<A;  Sp. -^a^;  L.  Prob-itas, 
•u$  ;  Or.  Ilpcvov,  deeomm,  cohmh^m*. 

PROBLEM,  a.  Any  thing  proposed;  a 
-AT-ICAL.  propotition;  a  question  propofe<f, 
-ICALLY.  •— sc  for  decision  or  determin- 
-lEE,  V,  ation  ;  still  undecided  or  un- 
determined. 
B.  Jonson,  in  the  New  Inn,  forms  the  v. 
Problematize, 

Fr.  ProbUwhe;  It  ft  Sp.  -a;  Qt.  npofiXnfia, 
from  «po/9aX-Xc<v,  pro4ieert,  propenere,  to  throw 
oat,  to  put  or  plaee  before. 

PRO-BOSCIS,  «.  The  long  snout  or 
trunk  with  which  the  elephant  seises  his 

food.     Oen. — a  long  snoUt 

L.  Probcaeia;  Or.  Ilpo/Soviur,  (vpo,  and  fiovK- 
«UF,  to  feed.)  HoUanddoes  not  attempt  to  natural- 
ise the  word. 
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PROCACIOUS,ewf.-ciTT.»  Impudent  in 
demanding  or  asking;    bold,  daring,  for- 
ward in  asking ;  and  thus  it  appears  to  be 
used  by  Barrow,  (from  Tcrtullian.) 
*Burton, 

L.  Proeax,  h  potcendo  ;  Impudeni  in  iKMcendo 
vel  petendo. 

PR(K;AT-ARCTIC,  ad,  -AL.  That  can 
or  may  precede,  forego,  or  forerun. 

Gr.  n(>o-fCOTapKriicor,  from  irpo-caTa-opxc<r(?a<, 
to  begin,  to  precede. 

PROCEED,  t>.  t.  To  go  or  move  for- 
-ER.  wards  or  onwards  ;    to  come  or 

-URE.  issue  out  of;  (qd.  towards  the 
-INO.  front ;  )  to  advance  ;  to  make 
-CESS.  progress  or  advancement ;  to  go 
-CESS.IOM.  forward,  (sc.  in  pursuit  or  prose- 
-lONAL.     cution  ;)  to  prosecute,  to  pursue. 

-ION ARY.  p.  Pro-cider,  -eit,  -ee$si(m ;  It.  -eidtre, 
-lONED.  -ciuot  -eesHdne;  Sp.  -eedert  -ctnion; 
L.  Pr<hced«r€,  -eeaumt  to  go  forwards,  (io pro-eedt.) 
Mi«- 

PROCERE,**. -ITT.*  As  Fr. /V«rfn7^,— 
height  or  length  of  body  ;  tallness  of  sta- 
ture.— *Evel^fu     ^BacotL  Addison, 

Pr.  ProeiH-U;   It.  -dad,  fw>m  L.   Proeerut, 
eminent,  elevated,  high. 

PRO-CIDENCE,  #.  As  L.  Procidentia, 
{pro,  and  cadert,  to  fall ;)  Fr.  Procidence, — 
a  falling  down  of  a  thing  out  of  its  right 
place,  (Cot) — as  the  procidence  of  the  ma- 
trix. Used  by  Ferrand  on  Melancholy. 
(1640,)  p.  15. 

PR(K;INCT,*  ad.     Girt,  sc.  for  battle ; 
prepared,  ready.--* Milton, 
L.  Proeinelu$,  (pro,  and  eingere,  to  gird.) 

PROCLAIM,  V.  To  call  or  cry  out,  be- 
-ER.  fore  or  in  presence  ol^  open- 

-INO.  ly,  publicly  ;  to  tell,  declare, 

-CLAMATiON.  or  prouounce,  openly  or  pub- 
licly. 
Pr.  &  Sp.  Proelamer ;  It  &  L.  Pro-clamare.  Un- 

PROCLIVE,*  ad,  -ITX.      Bending  for- 
ward to,  bending  towards ;   inclined  or  dis- 
posed, prone  or  apt  to.— *£.  Hall,  Latimer, 
Fr.Proel-if;  It. -ive ;   L.  Proctivttt.     See  De- 

CLIV£. 

PROCONSUL,  *.     One  who  acts  for  or 
-AR.       in  the  place  of  consuL 
-ARY.      L.  Pro-eontul,  (pro  eonstile.) 

PRO-CRASTINE,'  v.  To  postpone ;  to 
-ATE,  V,  delay,  to  retard,  to  protract  to 
-ATION.  prolong;  to  be  slow,  tardy,  di- 
-ATOR.      latory.~»JS.  Hall. 

Fr.  Procrattiner :  It.  &  I^  Proerwtlivare,  to  put 
forvrard  till  to-morrow,  {cros,)  to  put  off  from  day 
to  day.  ' 

PROCREATE,  v.  To  bring  forth  into 
-ANT,arf,*.*  being,  life,,  or  existence;  to 
-AT-ioN.  produce,  geneiate,  or  ingender  j 
-IVE.  to  breed  or  beget— *ifi7/(w. 

-IVENESS.       p,    procri-er;    Sp.  -ar;   It  ft  L. 
-OR-  Pro-eteare, 
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PROCTOR,  t.     One  who  takes  care  of 
-AGE.     any  thing /or  another;   a  manager, 
-ICAL.    conductor,  (for  another.) 
-SHIP.     See  Paocuasa.     Fr.  Procnr-wr ;  It- 

-tttore ;  Sp.  -ador;  L.  Procurator,  from  pro-curate, 
to  procure,  (qv.) 

PROCURE,  V.  To  take  care  for ;  to  take 
care  or  heed,  sc  that  any  thin^ 
be  done;  to  urge  or  endea- 
vour, to  manage  or  contrive, 
that  it  be  done  ;  to  acquire,  to 
obtain. 

Ft.  Procur-er ;   Sp.  sir;  It.  ft  I^ 

-ATORSH1P.  Pro-curare,  to  take  care  for,  (pro, 
and  eura. )  Procuracy  has  been  eoa- 
tracted  into  Proxg,  and  Procurmlor 
into  Proctor,    Un- 


-ABLE. 

-ACT. 

-ATIOV. 

-ATOR. 

-ATORIAL. 

-ATORT. 


-MENT. 

-ER. 

-ES8. 

PRODIGAL,  ad.  e.  One  who  drives 
-ALLT.  from  him,  expels,  casts,  or  throws 
-ALITT.  away ;  and  henoe — 
-ENCE.*  Excessive  in  expenditure,  waste- 
ful, lavish,  profuse. — *Hadchiyt.  Bp  HaiL 
Fr.  Prodig-ol ;  It  ft  Sp.  -«;  L.  Prodmu,  twam 
prodipere,  (pro,  or  porro,  and  ogere,)  to  dnve  fortli ; 
(prster  modum  erogare,  to  give  or  bestow  to  ex- 
ce«8. — Foss.) 

PRODIGY,  *.  App.  to— Any  thing  ex- 
-I0U8.  traordinary,  astonishing,  wonder- 
-lous-LY.  ful,  or  marvellous;  any  thing 
-NESS.       unnatural  or  preternatural. 

Vr.Prodig-e;  It  ft  Sp.  -io;  L.  Prodigium,  quia 
porro  ageUur,  hoc  e«t  averruntttur;  becanle'it 
should  be  driven  out,  exnelled,  eradieated,  rooted 
out. — Vote.  Others,  quia  prmdieunt  fntuta,  be- 
cause they  foretell  what  is  to  come. 

PRODITION,  s,    A  discovering  or  dis- 

-T-OR.   dosing,    a  betraying,  tzesson  or 

-OR-y.   treachery. — *JVotton. 

-lOUS.*  Fr.  Prodition  ;  L.  ProdiHo,  from  prader*, 
pro  ex  porro  dare;  to  give,  bring,  or  put  forth;  to 
disclose  or  discover;  and,  cons,  to  betray. 

PRODUCE,  V.  s.  To  lead  or  bring  for- 
-ER.  ward  or  forth;   to  draw  lor- 

-IBLB.  ward  or  forth ;  to  protract,  to 

-IBILITT.  prolong;  to  bear  or  bring 
-IBLENE88.     forth,  to  yield,  to  breed,  to 


-INO. 
-MENT. 

-ENT.t 


generate,  to  procreate. 

^MUion.  ^GUmmlL  tFox.  So- 

Unshed. 

-DUCT,  *.  v.t    ^-  Prod-utre,  -uict ;  It  irre,  -e*fc»; 

-niirT-Tov      {produdmenio^  whence,  probaSiy, 

-DUCT-ION.     Milton's  Producememt .)  8p.  P^ 

-IVE.  ducirt    L.  Pro-dueert;    to  lead 

fbxth.    Com-  Re-  Un- 

PROEM,  *.  V.  -lAL.    Gen,— A  prelude,  a 
prefiaice,  a  prologue. 

Vr.Pro-eme;  It.  ft  Sp.  -emio;  L.  Proemirnm; 
npoof/uMov,  woo,  before,  and  oi/iq,  camiuM,  canti' 
lena  ;  a  musical  prelude. 

PROF  ACE,  V.     An  expression  of  wel- 
come. 

Mr.  Nares  has  added  to  the  number  of  instaooes 
of  this  word  collected  by  the  eommeatatoka  on 
Shak.  Steevens  coq|ectufed  that  the  orMa  of  it 
was  to  be  found  in  Cot.;  who  says, — "iYo«fiir 
Provfit;  whence,  "Ron  prom  leur/aee.  Much  good 
may  ft  do  them ;"  and  this  Mr.  Nans  coafitms 
toon  Rochefort :  *'  Proufmee,  prooaflioe :  asiihaSt 
qui  veut  dice,  bien  vous  fosse:  projteiat,"  Heore 
Nares  infers  that  we  had  the  word  from  (ho  Kor- 
man  Romance  language. 
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PRO-FANE,  ad.  v.  ( Andentljr  also  Pn>- 
-LY.  phme.)  The Fr. tua^ is — "Lay, 

-NESS.  temporal,  worldly,  wicked,  lui- 
-ER.  holy,  ungodly ;  unhallowed,  vio- 

-ATE,*  o.  lated ;  turned  from  a  holy  to  a 
-ATioN.  common,  from  a  divine  to  a 
humane,  use." — CoL  And  the  £ng.  v.  To 
profane- 
To  use  holy  things,  with  unhallowed 
hands,  to  unholy  purposes ;  to  pollute,  to 
violate. — *Fojc. 

Ft.  Pnhphttn^,  -JatM  ;  It.  'fankre^  -fioko  ;  Sp. 
'fantTt  -fano ;  I*.  Profan-^re,  -tu  ;  pro,  aod  fanumt 
a  temple,  from  Or.  Naor.  bj  transposition  avov, 
snd  by  prefixing  the  digamma  Fa¥ot.  Those  (says 
VoBS.)  were  called  pro/atis.  who  were  not  initiated 
in  the  saered  rites,  but  to  whom  it  was  allowed 
only  to  stand  before  the  temple  (pro  fano)— not  to 
enter  itr  and  take  part  in  the  solemnities.  Var. 
gives  a  different  account,  (lib.  ▼.  p.  65.  £d. 
Biponti.)    Un- 

PRO-FECTION,  «.  -TiTXOus.*    A  going 

forward ;  a  procedure. 

ProfecHtiout,  —  proceeding  from,  (sc.  a 

parent) — *  Gibbon. 

L.  ProfeeU^  -Hue ;  from  profeetus,  post  p.  of 
ProJMtei,  to  go  forward  or  forth,  to  depart. 

PRO-FESS,  V,    To  declare  the  thoughts ; 

-EDLT.      to  declare  openly;   to  manifest, 

-ION.        to  display,  to  avow;    to  declare 

-lONAL.     openly  or  publicly,  (sc.)  any  art 

-OR.  or  science,  or  the   practice  or 

-OB-SHIP,  teaching  of  any  art  or  science. 

-UL.*       ^Beniky,    ^Baam. 

-T,  ad,^  Fr.  frof«u-*r:  It  -dre;  Sp.  -ar;  from 
proftutUt  past  p.  of  ProJUeri,  to  bring  forth  the 
thoughU  to  light.    Mis- 

PROF-FER,  0. «.  -EL  To  hring  forward, 
to  put,  place,  or  lay  before ;  to  propose ;  to 
bring  forward*  or  propose,  sc  for  trial  or 

eiperiment ;  to  try  or  attempt 

Fr.  Pro/er-U;  It.  Are;  Sp.  -ir;  L.  Proferre,  to 
bring  or  bear  forward  or  forth.    See  OFPsa. 

PRO-FICIENT,  t.    One  who  is  msUng 

-lENCE.    progress  or   advancement ;    who 

-lENCT.    has  made  improvement,  gained  or 

-tious.*    acquired  skill. 

Prqfieuous,  (L.  of  Low.  Ages,  ProfictaUf) 

—profitable,  beneficial — *P/uliju. 

L.  Pro/teiefUf  p.  p.  of  Pr<>-Jleere,  to  make  for- 
ward, to  make  progress ;  to  get  on.  See  Paorix. 
Un- 

PRO-FILE,  #.  V.  Now  app.  to— The  de- 
lineation of  the  side  face  ;  the  side  face. 
The  Fr.  was  formerly  app.  to— the  veiy 
middle  or  middle  line  of  the  face. — Cot.  in 

V.  PourfiL 

Fr.  Pro-JUe,  wrought  or  done  in  thread ;  It. 
Profile  ;  Sp.  PerJU,  the  outline  of  a  pieture  or 
draught,  so  called  from  FUmrnt  a  thread,  a  thread- 
like Une;  JHomm,  i  e.  lineanim  deductio  et  deslg- 
natio.— ^4r.    See  PuavLB. 

PRO-FIT,  V.  «.  To  make  or  gain  pro- 
-ABLBr  greW|  or  advancement,  or  ad- 

-ABLT.  vantage;  to  advance,  to  gain 
-ABLENBSB.  Of  Win  ;  to  benefit,  to  be  uwful 
-LB88.  or  serviceable. 

Fr.  Prvfit-er  i  It.  -tire ;  L.  Pro-Jtcere,  to  m^ke 
forward.    Bee  FkoriciSMT.    Un- 
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PRO-FLIGATE,  v.*  ad.  To  throw  or 
-ACY.  dash  against ;  and  cons.  —  to 
-ATB-LY.  destroy,  to  ruin; — to  throw  or 
-MESS.  dash  against,  into  or  among ;  and 
-lON.t        cons. — to  disperse,  to  discomfit 

Prqfiigate,  ad, — ruinous,  destructive;  of 
ruinous  or  destructive  morals  ;  careless, 
heedless  of  consequences  {  insensible  to 
shame  ;  depraved,  abandoned,  shameless. 

*£.  Hall,     f Bacon.  Bv.  Hall. 

L.  Pr^fUg^re^  -atum,  to  dash  against 

PRO-FLUENT,* fl<i.-BNCE.t  Flowingiov 
ward ;  pursuing  a  forward  course  or  current 
*3niton.     ^Wotton. 
L.  Prq/CiMiu,  p.  p.  of  Projiuere,  to  Jhw  forth. 

PRO-FOUND,  ad.  t.  •.*  Having  a  deep 
-LY.  foundation  or  base  ;    having  a 

-NESS.  bottom  at  great  depth  or  dis- 
-FUNDITY.  tance  from  the  surface ;  deep, 
low,  lowly ;  bottomless. — *Otanvil. 

Fr.  Prof-Mid,  -tmder ;  It  -6ndo,  -omdire ;  Sp. 
-undo  I  L.  Prc^^utdue,  having  a  deep  foundation 
or  base. 

PRO*FULGENT,*  ad.    Shining  forth. 
*  Chaucer. 

PRO-FUSE,  ad.    Poured  forth,  sc.  abun- 

-Bo.      dantly,   excessively  ;    and,  cons. — 

-LY.       too  abundant  excessive  in  liberality, 

-NESS,  lavish,  wasteful,  prodigal. 

-ION.  Ft  Profue-eur^  a  pouter  forth  {  It  -o» 
-idne;  Sp.  -ion;  L.  ProfutMt^  past  p.  ot Pro-fun- 
dere,  to  pour  forward  or  forth. 

PROG.     See  Prig. 

PROGENY,  *.  -ITOR.  Children,  de- 
scendants, offspring,  brood,  race,  or  family. 

Progenitor^ — a  forefather,  an  ancestor. 

Fr.  Progin-ie,  -ier  ;  It.  &  Sp.  -ie;  L.  Progtniea; 
qui  ab  eodem  progeniti  sunt ;  those  who  have 
been  bom,  bred,  or  begotten. 

PROGNOSTIC,  ad.  *.  v.     That  can  or 

-ABLE,      may  foreknow  or  foresee,  foretell 

-ATE,  V.  t>r  prophesy ;  foreknowing,  fore- 

-ATioN.    seeing,  foretelling,  forewarning. 

-ATOR.  Fr.  Pregnoei-iquet  -iquer  ;  It  Pronde- 
Ue-o,  -ire  ;  Sp.  -o,  -ar  ;  L.  Progneetieum  ;  Gr. 
npojvwartKOv,  from  irpo-YAVweKctv,  to  foreknow. 

PRO-GRESS,  e.  V,  A  step  or  motion 
-ION.  forward;  advancement, course on- 
-lONAL.  ward ;  course,  passage,  process,  or 
-IV  E.       procedure. 

-IVELY.    Shak.  and  Milton  use  the  t^. ;  and 
it  is  lately  revived. 
Ft.  Progr-ider,  -is;  It  -erf<re,  -d«o;  Sp.  -eeeo; 
L.  Progreeeue^  past  p.  of  Progrediri,  to  step  for- 
ward.   See  OaAOX. 

PRO-HIBIT,r.     Cons.— To  obstruct,  to 

-ION.    impede,  to  hinder;  to  prevert,  to 

•IVE.    forbid. 

-DRY.  Fr.  Prokib-er;  Sp.-«r;  It  Proibire;  L. 
Pro-kibere,  to  hold  forth  or  forward,,  to  hold  off 
(prOf  and  habere.)    Un- 

PRO-JECT, «.  t>.  To  throw  or  cast  for- 
-ILE.  ward,  to  shoot  or  stretch  forward, 
-ION.  beyond ;  to  forecast,  ta  look,  or 
-INO.  cast  the  looks,  the  views,  the 
-OR.  thoughts — forward ;  to  scheme,  \n 
-MENT.*  contrive. — *  Clarendon. 
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Fr.  Pro-itcit  -jecUr;  L.  P»X!fieianM,  part  p.  gf 
pnfic0r9t  to  throw  or  east  forwards,    un- 

PRO-LATE,  v.*  ad.  -ION.      To  bear   or 
bring  forth  or  out ;  to  utter,  to  speak  out, 
to  pronounce. 
Prolate,  ad. — ^aee  Oblate. — *HoweU, 

Fr.  Prola-Uon;  It  -to, -zioM;  Sp. -doa;  L. 
ProMum^  past  p.  of  proftrrg,  to  bear  or  bring 
forth.    SeeraoPYSft. 

PRO-LEPSIS, J.    An  anticipation;    or, 

-PT-ic.      (as  Cot  well  saya,)  **  A  natural 

-1CAL.        foreknowledge  conceived  in  the 

-ICALLY.   mind  ;    and,    hence,    a   figure 

whereby  we  prevent  and  avoid  that  which 

another  intends  to  allege  against  ua.*' 

Proleptic  is  common  in  medical  books. 

Fr.  Proltpait  ;  Or.  npoXif^n-t  from  wpoXa/i' 
fia*€t¥,  to  antleipate. 

PROLI-FIC,  ad.  Productive,  fertile,  fruit- 
Ial.  fill;  bearing  or  breeding  fruit- 

-ATioN.      fully  or  plentifully. 

Proletary*  Proletarian,^  (L.  Proiatarimt,) 
— those  who  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
the  republic  by  their  offspring  (prole) 
only ;  and  thus — Poor,  plebeian,  vulgar. 

*Burion.  ^Butler. 

Fr.  Proli/i-qMe,  It.  ft  Sp.  •«o,  formed  firom  L^ 
Prolet,  and  faeeret  to  make,  to  produce— ofbpring. 
Un-    Also  Im-pxdliflcate. 

PRO-LIX,  ad.  Long,  prolonged  or  length- 

-iTY.      ened  out,  continued  long ;  tedioua, 

-LY.       tiresome,  wearisome. 

-lous.*  *Drayton,     Shak, 

Tr.Pro-U*,'  li. -lino;  8p.-ftoo;  L.  ProlUnu, 
{pro^  and  lasM^  q.  In  longftadiiiem  Uunu,  admo- 
dum  laxnM,  longai.) 

PRO-LOCUTOR,  «.  The  (first)  speaker. 
L.  Pro-loquutor,  (pro,  and  loqtA.) 

PRO-LOGUE,  «.  0.     Any  thing  spoken 

-O'lZE,*  V.    before ;  a  prefkce,  a  preamble. 

-uiBBR,t «.     *Beau,  ^  F.    ^Llof/d, 

Fr.  Prologue,  (or  forspeech, — Cot. ;)  It.  ft  8p. 
Prologo ;  L.  Prologtu  ;  Gr.  IIpo-XoYoc,  <«po,  be< 
fore,  and  Xry-etv,  to  speak.) 

PRO-LONG,  9,    To  lengthen  out,  or  ex- 
-ER.        tend,  or  stretch  forward  in  length  ; 
-I NO.      to  produce,  to  protract;  to  con- 
-ATioN.  tinue  ;  to  linger,  to  delay,  to  re- 
tard, to  procrastinate. 

Fr.  Prolong-erf  Sp.  -tfr;  It.  'Prolungiire ;  L. 
Prolongare,  (pro,  and  longnt,)  to  draw  forward  in 
length. 

PRO-LUSION,  «.     A  prdttde ;    a  trial 
before  the   principal    performance  ;    and 
hence,  gen.,  a  trial,  an  essay. 
L.  Prolu$io,  from  pr^Mdere.    See  Pkslvds. 

PRO-MANATION,  *.    An  efflux,  efflu- 
ence, or  issuing  forth.     See  Emanation. 
From  L.  Pro,  and  manaro,  to  flow  or  issue. 

PRO-MENADE, «.    A  walk. 

Vt.  Pourmemer,  promoKtr,  (pour,  and  mener,  to 
move,)  to  walk. 

PRO-MERIT,  V,    To  earn,  to  deserve,  to 
gain  by  service ;  also  (as  in  Bp.  Hall,  "  he 
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yrtmuriie  him  with  his  fitvouii,'*)  to  bettov 
or  confbr  a  favour  before  or  in  preference 
to  others. 

L.  ProwurUme,  past  p.  of  promereri,  (pro,  and 
wtereri,  to  earn  a  snare  or  part :  6r.  M «por.) 

PRO-MINENT,  ad,  SUnding  forwards  ; 
-ENTLY.  projecting,  jutting,  or  shooting 
-ENCE.  forwarda ;  stretching  ^orth ;  met. — 
-ENCY.    conspicuous. 

Fr.  Promim-ent ;  It.  -^nU;  L.  Prominens,  p.  p. 
of  pro-miuer*,  to  stand  forwards.    See  EicrircirT. 

PRO-MISCUOUS,  <uf.  -LY.  Mixed  or 
mingled  ;  confused,  disorderly ;  indiscri- 
minate. 

Tt,  PromUeue ;  "L.  PromueuuM,  (pro,  and  mU- 
eerej  mixed  together. 

PRO-MISE,  V.  s.  To  undertake  or  pledge, 

-ER.        or  engage  that  aomething  shall  be 

-EE.        done ;  to  assure  or  give  assuranoe. 

-BORY.    The  common  word   in  Wiclif  b 

-ORILY.  Behight.  And — thelandofFroaHsc, 

^and  of  biheest, 

Fr.  Prowui-trt ;  It.  -fere  ;  Sp.  -er  ;  L.  Proadiltr^ 
to  send,  to  throw  forward.  Tanqnam  ante  aat  la 
longum  mtttene  aliqnid  in  verWs  -^Marttm,  <lai 
polUocntur,  verbis  aliqnem  In  Umgnm  miUamit  at 
qai  non  tarn  ftdant,  qoam  aliqnmdo  te  ftctoros 
redpiant;  they  undertake  or  pledge  themselTea 
that  th«r  will  do  something  at  a  ftitore  time. — 
Voee.    Com-  Un- 

PRO-MONT,* «.  -CRY.    App.  to  higher 

elevated  land,  projecting  or  readmig  o«t, 

ac.  into  the  aea. — *  Drayton. 

Vr.Promoni-^ire,  It.  ft  8p. -erie,  L,Promomi^ 
rium,  (pro  monie,)  a  lock  or  other  thing  atandjag 
out  like  a  momntam. 

PRO-MOVE,*  V.  To  moos  or  put  forward; 

-MOVBR.t     to  forward,  to  prefer,  to  advance. 

-VOT-E,  9.  Promeier,  (in  old  writeriy) — 

-ER.  mover,  inciter ;  inciter  to  mia- 

-lON.  chief^  to  strife  or  contention; 

informer. — *^Joy,    ^SudtHng, 

Fr.  Prom-onpoir,  -otlon ;  It.  -ooere,  -ozidnt ;  %p. 
-over ;  L.  Pronuhwere,  -turn  ;  to  mote  forward. 

PROMPT,  V.  ad,     Pnmpt,  arf.-~Broii^bt 

-ER.         forth,  set  forth,  prepared,  ready ; 

-LY.         ready  for  use,  ready  for  action, 

-NE88.     4^1^^  I  sharp. 

-ITVDB.   To  prompt, — to  prepare  or  make 

-UARY.    ready ;  to  quicken,  to  urge  on ; 

-URE.       to  give  readiness  or  fiicility  to ;  to 

quicken  or  help  on,  sc.  the  memory  or 

recollection ;  to  call  or  bring  to  mind,  to 

remind,  to  remember. 

Promptuary,  (L.  PromptuartMm,) — from 

which    any  thing  is  brought  forward  or 

forth;  a  store-room,  cellar, &c   Used  met. 

by  Howe  and  Warburton* 

Fr.  Prompt  f  It  ft  sp.  Pronto ;  L.  Promphu 
from  Promoro,  to  bring  forward  or  forth,  {pro,  aad 
emero,  Lo.  sumere.)    Oyer-  Un- 

PRO-MULGE,  «.    To  puUiah ;  to  make 
-o.ATB,o.  publicly  or  commonly  known;  to 
-ATioN.     discover  or  diadose,  to  declare^ 
-ATOR.       L.  Promnigare,  (perhaps  Prooutpnro 
-ER.  *^  Tom.)  to  dlyalge ;  dionlpnro^  9ar> 

gere  tooes  in  rulgum^  to  seattcr  woida 
""*"•  among  the  mlgar. 
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PROK£»<mL  Bending  or  bowing,  itooping 
-MEsa.  or  leaning  forwards»  (tc.  from  an 
-ATIOM.*  erect  position  ;  and,  cona.)  down- 
-iTY.t  wards,  with  the  front  or  face 
downwards:  moYing,  fidlin^  downwards; 
inclined,  haying  an  inclination,  tendency, 
nropenaity,  or  dispoaition — towards ;  tend- 
ing, propense,  disposed  to. 
^Sir  2*.  Smith,    ^Sir  T.  More,  H.  More. 

Ft.  Prtm-e;  It.  -o;  L.  Pramu,  quasi  prpuutu, 
hoc  est  In  atUeriortm  partem  nuent  livv  IM1I01M  ; 
nodding  «r  bending  forwards. — FeM. 

FRONO,  I.  -ED.  App.  to— The  (branch- 
ing) pikes  of  a  fork  (with  which  things 
may  be  pricked,  or  piercedi  or  pushed 
together.) 

8k.  and  Mina.— from  D.  FraM§k$»,  iirgere,  pro- 
mere;  comprimere,  to  press  or  push  together: 
perhaps  Itom  the  same  loajrce  as  Bran^  (qy.) 
flee  auo  Psj^hk. 

PRO-NOUN,  #.  -NOMINAL.  "  As  nouns 
are  notes  or  signs  of  things,  so  pronouns 
are  of  nouns ;  and  are  therdbre  called  pro- 
Momima,  ouasi  vice  namimtm,  as  being  placed 
commonly  instead  of  noima." —  IViUHns, 
Ft.  Pron-om;  It  -^wu;  Bp.  -omkrtf  L.  Pro- 


PRO-NOUNCE,  V.  «.  To  teU,  to  speak 

-ER.  fordi ;  to  speak  openly,  to 

-NVNCiAT-ioN.  utter,  to  declare,  to  pro- 

-ivE.  claim. 

Pr.  Pro-nonctr  ;  It.  ^uniMiirt ;  Bpu  ft  L.  Prty- 
nmmtkure,  {pro,  and  nmmoiu*.}    Uls>  Ud- 

PROP,  9.  #.    To  underset,  or  set  a  support 

under  or  against ;  to  support,  to  sustain ; 

to  hold,  stay,  or  bear  up ;  to  uphold. 

D.  Proppen ;  Oer.  Pfrvpfon  1  8w.  Proppa,  All- 
aire.   Un-  Ujider»  Up- 

PRO-P AGATE,  V.  To  increase,  to  mul- 
•^ATiON.  t^ly,  so.  the  kind,  the  breed; 
-ATOR.  to  breed,  to  generate;  gen.  to 
-ABLE.*      increase,  to  spread. — *  Boyle. 

Fr.  Prooigner;  It.  ft  L.  Propaqmn,  (pro»  and 
pmmatrtt  Panpn,  formerly  Pago,  horn  Qr  IlayM, 
l)one,  pro  vinr«*i  wbeaoe  wnyv^m^  sen  virymiyMt  to 
flx. )  In  the  wwrs  or  methods  ctpropMatimg  trees, 
described  by  Pliny,  one  is,  wLcn  the  tvlgi  or 
branehee  are  Jbnd  in  the  earth,  or  earth  jbud 
round  the  brsnefass ;  tlisse  bcsnciMs,  whsn  rooted, 
are  MTerod  from  the  parent  stock,  and  thus  the 
tree  multiplied  or  increased.  Hence  the  ezpla- 
^atioD. 

PRO-PEL,  V.    To  drire  forward,  to  dfire 

-PULAB,  V.        forth  or   out  1    and,    thus, 

-puLS-ATioH.  equiyalent  to — To  espelf  to 

-ION.  dnve  off  or  away. 

Fr  Propml»-«ii0u  /  It  -Avw;  L,  Proitetlere,  pro- 
pmlttamf  to  more  or  dxtye  toward. 

PRO-PEND,  V.    To  incline  to ;  to  hare 

-FBNSB.  an  tnelination,  tendency,  or 

-PBMCT.*         disposition  to;   to  tend,  be 

-PENS-ION.      nrone  or  disposed  to. 

•>ITY.  Hale.    ^Domte. 

-ENBSS.*  Ft  ft  8p.  Prwf0tu.iom  ;  It.  -44m  ; 

L.  Pr^imHo,  -noi,  past  p.  of  Pro^pendare,  to  hang 
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or  lean  forwards. 


PROPER,  oil.  Belonging  to,  peculiarly 
-LY.  or  particularly  belonging  to; 

-NEBS.  peculiar,  particular;    becom- 

-TT,  «•  9.  mg,  convenient,  meet,  suit- 
-PRIET-Y.  able,  apt,  or  adapted,  fit ;  well 
-ARY,  ad.  t.  adapted,  (sc.  to  any  purposes ; ) 
-OR.  seemly,  comely;    havinff  sll 

suitable  or  becoming  properties,  quahties, 

or  qualifications. 

Fr.  Pro-pre,  -prUU;  It.  -j>fo,  -prio,  -prUtii;  Sp 
-f><0,  -prio,  -piedadj  -priedad;  L.  Propri^*^  -etaSf 
(prope,  near.)— Fotf.     Im-  Un-     Aim  Ap-  Im- 
propriate. 

PROPHECY,  «.  To  predict,  to  foretell, 
-SY,  St.  to  presage,  to  foresee ;  also  to 

-SYINO.  predict,  to  preach,  to  expound 
-siER.  or  explain. 

-PHBT.  "  Pripkecp  comprehends  these 

-PHBT-Esa.  three  things :  prediction ;  sing- 
-i&  ing,  by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit ; 

-ICAL.  and  understanding  and  explain- 

-ICALLY.  ing  the  mysterious,hidden  sense 
-U£,*  e.  of  scripture,  by  an  immediate 
illumination  and  motion  of  the  Spirit" — 
Zoeifcs.— */)aNts4 

Fr.  Pro-phiHe,  -pkiUwr ;  It.  'ftnih,  -feldrt:  Sp. 
'JMot  'fettMor;  L.  of  the  Low.  Agea,  Propket*r«; 
ur.  IVo-^frrcv^tn  prmdieert,  to  predict,  to  fore- 
tell.   Vn- 

PRO-PHYLACTIC,  odL  s.  -al.  Pre- 
cautionary,  preventing. 

Fr.  Propkilaettetf  Gr.  npo^XoicTicot,  thst  can 
or  msy  guard  against ;  (vpo,  and  ^Xaa^ttv.) 

PRO-PINE,*  9.  -ATi0N.t  To  drink  before, 
(and  give  the  cup  to  another ;)  and,  thus, 
to  give  or  offer  in  token  of  friendship  or 
affection ;  to  offer,  to  propose,  to  present 

*Chaucer,  DrummotM.     ^Potter. 

Fr.  Propiftrer;  It.  ft  L.  -ares  Gr.  npo-iriy-«iv, 
prm.  Mere,  to  drink  before. 

PRO-PINQUITY,  s.  Nearness  in  time 
or  space;   nearness  of  kin,  near  or  close 

relationship. 

It.  Propl»-quo,  -^uUik;  Sp.  -quo;  L.  Propin- 
qutu,  {fiumprope,  near.) 

PROPITIATE,  9.  PropiHou8,''¥Tee«nt 
-lABLE.  in  aid,  ready  or  willing  to  aid, 

-lATioN.  assist,  or  fiivour;  &vourable, 

-lATORY,  mLs.  gracious, 
-lous.  To  prcpiHatet — to  cause  to 

-lOUSLY.  be  propitimut  favourable,  or 

-lousNESS.       gracious;  to  gain  the  favour, 
-PICE,*  ad,       to  ingratiate ;  to  conciliate, 
to  reconcile,  to  atone. 

Fropiee  is  used  in  our  old  writers  as  the 
Fr.  Propice, — apt,  fit,  meet,  proper,  conve- 
nient for. — Coi. 

*Sir  T.  Elffot.    E.  HalL     Orafton. 

¥t.  Pro-pUitr,  -phe;  It  -pixlo;  L  Propitinsf 
k  prope,  quia,  qui  propim^  suat  auxilium  fwre 
uessnnt  et  pimsentcs  pro  propiMUt  dlcimus.^ 
TOM.    Ua- 

PRO-PON£»  «.  To  put  or  place  before, 
-POVND,  V.  to  lay  hAom ;  lo  bring  for- 
-pouNDBR.  ward,  to  offer ;  to  offer  or  pre- 
-poiiENT.  sent  to  the  mind  or  thoughts ; 
-PONDM.  to  offer  redprocallyt  to  confer. 
-POSB,  V.  s.   Propound  is  formed  upon  the 
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PROPOS-AL.  past  p.  of  the  fonnerly  common 
-ER.  V.  Propone;  thus ProporaeJipfo- 

-ITION.  poufudf  propound. 
-iTioNAL.  Propose,  the  s.  is,  in  the  first 
folio  of  Shak.  (Much  Ado,)  Purpose  ;  the 
alteration  is  sanctioned  by  the  Fr.  Propot, 
and  the  usage  of  the  v.  by  Shak.  himself,  a 
few  lines  preceding. 

Fx.  Pro-poter ;  iL-pdrre:  Sp. -jMfier;  L.  Pro- 
pon«r«t  -pohtumt  to  put  or  place  before.     See 

PURPOBB. 

PRO-PORTION,  *.  V,  A  comparison, 
-ABLE.  adjustment,    arrangement,   or 

-ABLY.  assortment;   an  adaptation,  a 

-ABLENES8.  correspondence  of  parts,  or 
-AL.  shares,  (in  number  or  measure, 

-ALLY.  degree,   quality,  form,   &c. ;) 

-ALITY.  a  fit,  suitable,  appropriate,  due 

-ATE,  ad.  V,  part  or  share.  To  proportion — 
-ATELY.  To  fit,  suit,  or  adapt,  the  parts 
-ATENESs.  or  shares ;  to  form  or  fashion, 
-LESS.  arrange  or  assort  in  fit  or  ap- 

-ARY,*  s.       propriate  p€Wts  or  shares. 
*Fabyan, 

Fr.  Propor-UoUt  -tionner;  It.  -xUne,  -zionitrt; 
Sp.  -cion,  "donor ;  L.  Proportio.  Dia-  Im-  Un- 
Under- 

PRO-PUGN,  V.    To  fight,  strive,  or  con- 
-ATiON.    tend  for ;  to  defend. 
-ER.         Propugfiackt — a  defence,  a  strong 
-ACLE.*    hold ;  a  fortress. — *  Howell 

Fr.  Propugtute-Mre :  It.  -olo;  L.  Propug-nuculuwif 
-nare,  to  fight  for. 

PRORE.    See  Prow. 

PRO-ROGUE,  V.  -OATION.  To  lengthen 
or  prolong  the  continuance ;  to  continue,  to 
prolong,  to  protract  —  To  put  off  or  post- 
pone the  period  or  termination ;  to  put  oS, 
(sc.  to  a  future  time,)  to  postpone. 

Fr.  Prorog-fur  ;  Sp.  -or;  It.  tt  L.  Prorogtwe^ 
(pro  or  porro  rogare ;)  prorogare  propria  est  populi, 
per  legem  alicui  maglatrstum,  imperiam,  proTin- 
ciam  eontinuanU$.  Semperque  cUcitor,  ubl  eon' 
tinuatio  ait  saltern  deereto  aliquo,  ut  senatCUB.— 
Erne»tu».  To  continue  to  a  future  period  by  law 
{rogatione).    See  AaaooATB,  DaaooATa,  &c. 

PRO-RUPTION,*  t.  A  breaking  or 
bursting  forth. — *Brown. 

L.  Proruptio,  from  prorumpere,  to  buivt  forth. 

PRO-SCRIBE,  V.  To  pronounce  or  pro- 
-ER.  claim  the   punishment,   &c; 

-SCRIPT.  the  sentence  of  punishment ; 

-SCRIPT-ION.  to  doom  or  adjudge ;  to  out- 
-rvE.  law,  to  banish,  to  interdict. 

Fr.  Pro-*cHre,  -script;  It  -«erto«re,  -scritto;  Sp. 
-scribir,  -seritQ ;  L.  Pro-aerib«re,  proscriptum^  to 
place  or  set  before  In  writing,  to  publish  in 
writing,  sc.  goods  to  be  sold,  names  of  persons  to 
be  punished,  by  death,  banishment,  or  otherwise. 

PROSE,  s.  V.  App.  to  —  The  direct, 
-Aic.  straightforward  continuity  of  words 
-AicAL.  or  language,  sc.  free  from  metrical 
-ER.  portions  or  divisions. 
-AL.*  To  prose, — to  write  prose  ;  to  con- 
tinue writing  or  speaking  prose,  dully, 
tediously. —  Brown. 
Fr.  Prose;  It.  8p.  &  L.Prosmt  i.e.  propsa  (seu 

^  provena)  oratio  q.  ree(A,  cui  opponituc  carmen, 
quod  rectum  nonest,  quiaCantuij^c/Uur.— Ko**. 
Be-  Trans- 
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PRO-SECUTE,  o.    To  pux^ae  or  fidlo^ 

-ION.     to  continue  to  follow  {  to  proceed  in 

-OR.      or  go  on  with ;   to  proceed  in  or 

carry  on,  a  suit 

Vt.  Ponrtuivre  ;  lU  Prose-gntre  ;  8p,'qtiir;  L. 

Pro-tequif  to  follow  forth. 

PROS-EL YTE,  s.  o.     One  who  bas  come 

-ISM.        over  to ;  a  convert 

-IZE,  V.  Fr.  Pro$4l-gte  ;  It  -Htu  ;  Sp.  -«io  /  L.  of 
Low.  Ages,  Proselglms;  Or.  II^o«i|\irror,  («'par» 
to  or  towards,  and  eXcvtfeiv.  to  come,)  ooe  wlu> 
has  come  j  a  foreigner  or  stranger. 

PRO-SEMINATION,*  *.  A  first  sowing- 
*Hale.    L.  Proseminare,  to  sow. 

PROS-ODY,  s.     Quantity  or  accent 

-IAN,  s.  pr.  proiode ;  It  Bp.  ft  L.  Prosodia  ;  Or. 
-ICAL.    upocwitat  wpot,  and  ydq,  song  or  tune. 
-I8T. 

PROS-OPO<}RAPHY, «.  <*Thusikne 
of  the  actes  and  deeds  of  Stephan ;  now  a 
little  touching  the  prosopograpkie  or  de- 
scription of  his  person." — Holinshed. 

PROS-OPO-LEPSIE,*  *.     Regard  or 

favour  to  personal  appearance;    personal 

partiality. — *  Cttdworth, 

Gr.  npoo-MiroXii^ta,  person4B  aeceptio,  retptottss; 
irpoT,  «a^,  and  Xn^<r,  from  Xf|\|r-eff0ai,  to  take. 

PROS-OPO-PEIA,  *.  "  Of  the  pronpo^ 
poeia,  or  personification,  there  are  two  kinds, 
one,  when  action  and  character  are  attri- 
buted to  fictitious,  irrational,  or  even  in- 
animate objects;  the  other,  when  a  pro- 
bable but  fictitious  speech  is  assigned  to  a 
real  character." — Lotfftk, 

Fr.  Prosopop'ie;  It.  -ia;  Sp.  -eia;  L.  Prosopo- 
poeia; Gr.  Ilpotfidirovotia,  (irpof,  wift  iro<e  civ, 
irpoavnov  wut€tv,to  make,  firame,  or  feign,a  person. ) 

PRO-SPECT,  s.    The  view  before  us,  in 

-ION.  Qpace  or  time;  the  sigbt,  the 

-IVB,  ad,  s,   scene  before  us,  (as  we  turn ; 

and  hence,)  the  scene  around  us. 

Fr.  Prosp-set;  It  -iUo;  Sp.  -eeto;  L.  Prospecttu 
from  Protpectum,  past  p.  of  Pro-spieere,  to  took 
forwards. 

PRO-SPER,  V.  To  bear  or  bring  (benefit 
-ITT.  or  advantage)  to;  to  &vour,  to 
•OU8.  have  or  cause  to  have  good  sue- 
-oosLY.  cess,  good  fortune ;  to  succeed,  or 
be  successful  or  fortunate,  to  thrive. 


Fx.  Prospir-er ;  It. -itre;  Sp. -or;  li.  Procter- 
are,  from  Prosperu* ;  Gr.  Dpov'-^pof ,  from  vp A- 
^p-eiv,  to  bear  or  bring  to.    Im-  IJn- 

PRO-STERN ATION,*  *.     Prostration. 

See  Prostrate. — *Feltham, 

Fr.  Prosterntr;  It  -ere;  Sp.  -arse;  to  pros- 
trate, to  lay  flat  or  along.— Col. 

PRO-STIBULOUS,*  o^    MeretnciouB. 

*Baie, 

L.  ProstibuttMii  a  prostitute,  (qv.) 

PRO-STITUTE,  V.  ad.  s.  To  place  or  set 

-ION.    out — to  hire,  (sc  to  "base  purposes;) 

-OR.     to  put  out,  to  expose  to  pollution. 

Fr.  ProaUiu-er  ;  It  Are  ;  Sp.  -*r  ;  L.  Prostitmefe  ; 
quasi  ante  vel  public^  eUstnere ;  to  place  m  set 
before,  openly,  publicly,  se.  for  hire  or  gain. 
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PROSTRATE,  V,  ad.  -ion.    To  throw, 

Uy»  fidl  flat  before ;  to  fell  or  strike  down ; 

to  dejoct  or  cast  down;    to  depress,  to 

humiliate. 

Fr.  iVMlr-oKofi ;  It.-dr«j  Sp. -ar;  L.PrM/ra- 
tmm^  paat  p.  of  Pro§l€mere;  to  throw  or  lay  flat 
before.    See  Constsmnatxoh. 

PRO-STYLE»  »,  "  The  prottyU,  whose 
station,  being  at  front,  consisted  of  only 
four  columns." — Evelyn, 

Or.  npooTvXor,  {wpo,  beforci  and  ttvXoc,  a  oo- 
lamn.) 

PRO-SYLLOGISM,  «.  A  second  tyU 
logism,  proving  the  first — Cot.  It  seems 
to  be  properly  app.  to  the  two  last  propo- 
sitions, wnich  are  made  to  serve  for  a  com- 
plete 9yUogismf  without  the  repetition  of 
one  of  the  preceding  three.  **  Aprotyllo' 
gitm  contains  in  five  propositions  the  force 
of  two  syllogisms,  because  the  third,  which 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  syllogism,  is  one 
of  the  premisses  of  the  second." — Crou$az. 
Fr.  Pro»fUogi9wu, 

PROX-AGONIST, «.    The  chief  persons 
of  the  drama  are  so  named  by  Dxyden. 
Or.  llptrrot,  first,  and  ajovicrnt.  See  AoomaT. 

PROTEAN,*  ad,  -ly.*  An  epithet,  app. 
to  change  of  form  or  appearance,  from 
Fnietu,  whose  powers  of  transformation 
are  so'celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Poete.— *CWi0or/A. 

PRO-TECT,  V.  To  throw  a  covering,  or 
-ION.  shield,  over;  to  shield,  to  shelter, 

-ivE.  to  secure,  to  gfuard,  to  defend,  to 

-OR.  save  or  keep  harmless. 

-ORATE.      ^'  fr0-tigtr,  -t*eUon;   It.  -ii^gtret 
-ORSHIP     '"Ww;  Sp.  -<<y«r,  '4eeeion;  L.  Pro- 
t^fertt  -teehamt  to  throw  forth  a  cover- 
-RB88.         ing.    Un- 

PROTEND.  tK  -TENSE.*    To  stretch  or 
reach  forward ;  to  hold  or  push  forward. 
*Spenser. 
L.  fr  It.  Pro-Undtrt,  to  stretch  forward. 

PROTEST,  V.  ».  To  testify,  bear  or  call 
-ANT,  ad.  9.  to  witness,  openly,  publicly ; 
-ANTI8M.  to  show  by  testimony  ;  to  give 
-ANTLT.  public  proof  of,  to  declare,  to 
-  ANTicAL.  avouch  or  vow,  to  aver. 
-ANCY.  "(This)  protettatum  made  by 

-ATioN.  the  first  public  reformers  of 
-ER.  our  religion  against  the  im- 

-iNo.  perial  edicts    of   Charles  the 

Fifth,  imposmg  Church  traditions  without 
scripture,  gave  first  beginning  to  the  name 
of  Protestant."— Milton. 

Ft.  Proteti-er;  It  'dret  Sp.  -ar;  L.  Pro-tBttari, 
to  testily,  avouch,  or  bear  witoeas  openly,  puUieiy. 

PRO^THALAMION,   *.       Any  thing 

written,  upon  occasion  or  in  celebration  of 

a  marriage. 

Gr.  npo.  and  $a\afiot,  a  eonch  or  bed ;  the 
nuptial  bed. 

PROTHO-NOTARY,  *.  -iship.  The 
first  or  chief  notary. 

Tt.  Pronot-aire;  It  &  Sp. -«r<o;  Gr.  Tlpwrov. 
flnt,  and  Low  L.  Kotarius^  a  notary,  (qv.) 
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PROTO<:OL,  s.  The  first  draught  of  a 
deed,  contract,  instrument,  or  evidence  of 
a  short  register  kept  thereof — Mins. 

The  first  sheet  of  a  book ;  (and  so  called, 
as  others  think,  because  first  glued  in  the 
book,  from  Gr.  KoXAyj,  gluten.)  See  Men, 
Hie  word  is  in  common  diplomatic  use. 

Fr.  PrO'teeoUt  'toeote, -thoeole  ;  It, -tocdllo;  Sp. 
-toeoU;  Low  L.  Proloeollum ;  Gr.  Ilpwrov,  primuMt 
and  KMXoy,  eMSi^rtiai. 

PROTO-MARTYR,  ».  The  first  wit- 
ness, (sc.)  who  by  his  sufiering  or  death 
affirmed  Ms  testimony. 

Fr.  Proto-martvrt ;  It.  -mdrtire:  Gr.  lIpMTo- 
^lapTvp,  (irptrror,  uTBt,  and  fiaprvp,  a  witness.) 

PROTO-PLAST,*  *.  -ic.t    Any  one  first 
formed  or  framed,  made  or  created :  usually 
app.  to  our  first  parents. 
^GlanvUl.     ^Howell. 

Gr.  npMTot,  and  irXao'TOf,  formed  or  framed; 
(vXaTT-civ,  or  vXao-o^if,  to  form,  to  make. 

PROTO-TYPE,  *.  The  first  or  original 
fopn  or  shape,  model,  or  pattern. 

Fr.  Proto-iffpe;  It.  -tipo ;  sp.  'typo;  L.  Proio- 
iypea  ;  Gr.  nfmrorvirof ,  vpmrott  first,  and  Ttnrori 
form  or  Image,  struck  (Tifirr-<iir,  to  strike). 

PRO-TRACT,  ».  M.  To  draw  or  drag 
-ION.  forward  or  forth;  and,  eons,  to 
-INO.  lengthen  or  prolong;  to  lengthen 
-IVE.  the  duration  or  continuance,  and, 
thus,  to  postpone  or  put  ofi"  the  end  or 
termination ;  to  delay,  to  retard. 

It.  Pro^rirrtt  'trAUo ;  L.  Pro-irakere,  •tractntn, 
to  draw  forward  or  forth. 

PRO-TRUBE,  V.  -TRusioN.     To  thrust 
forward  or  forth,  to  push  forth. 
L.  Pro-tmdere,  -tnuum;  to  thrust  forward. 

PRO-TUBERATE, «.  To  swell  forward 
-ANT.  or  forth;  to  project  or  protrude, 
-ANCE.     as  a  swelliug.— >*Z>r.  John  Smith. 

-ANCY.  L.  Protubtrare,  to  swell  forward  or 
-ATION.  forth,  {pro,  and  tuber,  a  swelling,  from 
>ous  *      tumere,  to  swelL) 

PROVAND,*-ANT,*0r-END,*a<f.*.  -endek. 

That  which  (food  of  any  kind  which)  is 

afforded  or  supplied,  allowed  or  bestowed ; 

food,  prorisions. — *Common  in  old  Authors. 
D.  Pro-vande;  Fr.  -veude,  perhaps  (Sk.)  from 
Fr.  Pourvoir;  It.  Prowdire;  L.  Prweidere, 
whence  the  It.  Proveditor*,  a  provider  or  purveyor. 
From  L.  Prabenda,  (see  Men. ;)  and  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  latter  etym.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
Prebend,  in  the  church,  is  in  our  old  writers  Pro- 
vend  ,•  in  Low  L.  Pr^benda  and  Provenda;  that 
prooend  of  a  horse  is  prabenda  equL 

PROVE,  V.  8.  Also  written  Preeve  or 
-ABLE.  Prieve,  Prefe,  Prirfe. 

-ER.  To  tiy  or  make  trial  of,  to  ex- 

-ING.  plore  or  subject  to  trial,  ezpe- 

-ABLY.*        riment,  or  essay ;  to  essay,  to 

PjLooT,s.ad.  experience;  to  confirm  or 
-LESS.  establish  by  trial  or  essay,  ex- 

periment or  experience;   to  confirm,    to 
establish,  to  assure,  to  verify,  to  justify. 
*Udai. 

A.B.Pmf-ian;  Fr.Prouver;  It.  Pro-vare ,•  8p. 
-bar;  IhProbare,  (from  probus,  Vosa. ) profrun  scu 
rectum  habere:  agnoscere,  explorsre  ut  agnoscam 
seu  oognaaoam ;  and  then,  gen.  explorare,  tentare ; 
and,  oons.  conflrmare.    Ap-  Dis-  In-  Re-  Un- 
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PRO-VECT,*  ad.  Carried  forward,  ad- 
vanced ;  "  well  ffrown  in  age,  or  of  good 
years."— Co<.      *&>  T.  Elyot. 

Fr.  Prov«te;  L.  Pro-vektrt,  to  cany  fiffward. 

PRO-VEDITOR,»#.   Aproriderorpur- 
ycyor. 
*Hcw9lL  Souik,   Fr.Protidit'enr!  It.-dre. 

PROVERB,  9.  9.    A  common  aaying  {  a 

-lAL.       saying,  sentiment,  or  sentence,  in 

-I ALLY,  which  all  men  agree ;  an  adage,  a 

sententious,  concise  saying. 
Fr.  Proverb-e;  It  -<o,  -iart;  8p.  -io^-iar;  L. 
Provtrbiuwt,  oommane  omnium  dictum,  h.  c  leii- 
tentia;  the  public  or  common  word,  taylng,  or 
•entltoent  of  all  men,  {Pro,  L  e.  ante,  palam,  and 
vetbum.y—'Fou. 

PROVIDE,  V.    To  foresee,  to  see  or  look 

-ENT.  forward  to,  to  forecast ;    and 

-ENCE.  cona. — to  prepare  for,  to  guard 

-ENTIAL.  against ;  to  take  heed,  to  be- 

-ENTiALLT.  Ware,  to  be  cautious ;  to  get 

-ENTLY.  ready  beforehand,  to  lay  up,  to 

-ENTNESS.  store,   (sc.  for  the  supply  of 

-EB.  future  need ;)  to  supply,  to  fur- 

-vis-xoH.  nish  with,  (to  purvey,  qv.) 

-lONAL.  ^^-  ProumHr,  powrwrfr,  prv»- idmee, 

Y/iw  A 1 1 V  -Mom  ;  It.  -M(i«r«,  -idenna,  •rmo»«  ; 

-lONALLT.  gp  _^^  .itUneia,  -Mom ;  L.  Pro- 

-lONART.  9Uer»t  -efmei,  to  see  or  look  ft>r- 

-o.  ward,  to  Ibreeee.    Ua- 

-OR.       -OESBIP. 

PROVINCE,  9,  A  country  conquered ; 
-lAL,  ad.  9.  and,  consequently, — under  the 
-lALisM.  rule  or  goyemment  of  the  con- 
-lALiTT.  queiors ;  gen — a  country,  ter- 
-lALSHip.  ntory,  region,  district  And, 
-lATE,*  «.  cons.  —  nue  or  goyemment, 
direction  or  control;  official  superintend- 
ence or  management,  especial  office. 
Provineiate,  v. — to  reduce  to  a  province. 
Provindali9m, — peculiari^  of  a  province. 

*HoweU. 

Fr.  Province ;  It.  8p.  k  L.  Provineim ;  (pro,  non 
tarn  ante  tlffntflcst  quam  procul,  tive  forie ;  et 
vineere ;)  a  country,  at  some  distance,  conquered. 
— Foee.    Com- 

PROVOKE,  V.  To  can  Ibrth,  sc.  to  battle 
-ER.  or  combat;  and  hence, — to 

-M ENT.*  challenge ; — ^to  call  forth,  (the 

-voc-ATioK.  passions,)  to  raise,  rouse,  or 
-ATHTE,  ad.  9.  excite  them  ;  to  move  or 
-ABLE.  urge  forwards ;   to  promote. 

Also,  as  in  the  L. — 
To  call  forth,  sc.  a  cause  or  trial,  from 
one  to  another  judge;    and  hence,  —  to 
~  appeal.     So  used  by  Dryden. — *Brende. 
Fr.  Prov-oqner;  Sp.  -ocor;  It.  ft  L.  Provoearfj 
to  call  forward  or  forth;   met,— the  paseloos. 
Orer-  Un- 

PROVOST,  9.     Any  one  placed  before, 

-ER.      SC.  in  power  or  authority ;  a  prin- 

-RY.      cipal,  chief  ruler,  or  manager;   a 

-SHIP,   president ;  a  governor  (of  a  gaol) ; 

a  gaoler. 

Provo9try. — Chaucer  ao  renders  the  L. 

Prafeetura. 

Fr.  Pr^-wtt!  It  -vestOt  -poi§o ;  8p.  -voelo ;  Low 
1m  PrttpoeitMM }  flrom  PraipoeUui,  past  p.  of  iV<r- 
ponere,  to  place  before ;  to  set  over. 
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PROW,  9.  Prorx.  The  L.  Frvreta^  wu 
— The  man  who  looked  out,  kept  a  look  ooC, 
sc  from  ihnprow;  and  the  prow  may  hare 
been  the  plaoe  of  keeping  a  look  out ;  ajid 
hence, — 

The  lore-part  of  the  ship. 
Fr.  Prone ;  Sp.  Proa  ;  It.  ft  L.  Prora ;  Gr. 
npMpa,  whiob  Voes.  has  no  doubt  is  contncCe4 
ftam  npoopa,  and  that,  he  thinks,  it  fin»m  Tpnofwir. 
to  look  Ibrward.  Brende  writes  Prore;  and  so 
does  Pope,  for  thp  sake  of  rhyme. 

PROW,  ad.*  9.     Hardy,  courageous,  vir- 
-E88.       tnouB,  brave,  valiant. 
-ESSED.  Prow,  in  Brunne  and  Chaucer,  it 
used,  as  the  It  Prdde  also  is,  for — any  good 
or  advantage  or  benefit — *i9pen9er. 

Fr.  Preun,  proueeee ;  It  Prod-e,  -ennat  Sp. 
iVoMo.  8k.  says,— «n,  perhaps,  tnm  L.  Prehu, 
L  e.  vir  multls  pnriUs  probaine  ;  one  jprerad  fa 
many  battles.    Men.  also  derives  ftma  JProbms. 

PROWL,  v.  -ER.  To  go  about  in  aetreii 
of;  to  ramble  or  wander  about  in  search  of 
prev ;  to  prey  or  plunder ;  to  pillage. 

Sk.  forms  from  the  Fr.  Proie,  tenf,  the  9.  Proiar, 
and  thence  the  dim.  Proieler,  tnm  whkh  he  luia- 
ginei  we  have  fenned  the  *.  To  prew^,  to  seaseh 
forprvy. 

PROXENET,*  9.    A  broker,  a  huckster, 
a  mean  dealer  between  party  and  ptfty. 
*IL  More.    Fr.  Proxenete*    See  Prozt. 

PROXIME,*  ad.    Nearest  to ;  nigh  or 

-ATE,  ad.  near  to,  without  aught  between ; 

-ATELT.    immediate,  close  to. — *  Watte. 

-ITY.  Fr.  ProtUm-Hi ;    Sp.   -a,   -Had ;    It. 

ProBiHn^  -HA ;  L.  Promimne,  aearaet,  {Propg, 
propior,  propieeimue,  prouimue^  progimnM. — Focc) 
Ap- 

PROXY,  9.  -UHiP.  One  who  taket  eaie 
for,  manages  or  acts  for,  another;  theagmtv 
manager,  or  deputy ;  the  agency,  the  depu- 
tation of  another. 

In  Low  L.  Proximetnm,  The  Fr.  have  iVvic^ 
inHe ;  and  H.  More  adopts  Proaenet,  Premp  la 
manifestly  contracted  (8k.)  from  D.  Procmrmtia, 
proeuracp,  the  office  of  proennior  or  procior, 

(qy.) 

PRUCE,*  9.  le.Pnu9!  Pru99km  leather. 
*Drydtn. 

PRUDENT,  oiL  Foresedng,  forecastings 
-BMCE.  careful,  wary,  cautious,  conai- 
-ENCY.  derate,  circumspect,  discreet, 
-BNT-iAXi.  judicious. 

-IAL8.  Prude,  (a  word  of  very  modem 
-lALLT.  date,)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
-lAUTT.  from  Proeiih  ^7  others  from 
-LY.  Proba.     Prudery  seems  to  be 

Prude.        app.  to — 
-BRY.  An  excess,  or  affectation  of  pru" 

-ISB.  demee  or  discretion ;  a  precisioa 

-isHLY.       or  nicety  of  discretion ;  an  ex* 
eess  of  seriousness  or  gravity  in  demeanour. 
Fr.  Prui-eni  ;  It  fr  Sp.  -ente  ;  L.  Prmdene,  eaa- 
tracted  Ihmi  Protiden*.   Sec  PaoviPB.    liB-Ua> 
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PRUNE,  V.  -BR.      Also  written 
Preen. 

To  cut  away,  (sc  for  the  poipoee  of 
improving  the  growth;)  to  clear  mwajs 
to  trim. 
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lyrtr.  derfvet  fimn  Fr.  Prv^gmr^  "which,'* 
he  Myi,  '*  nMni  oiMiuUjr  to  have  lignified— to 
take  cutUngi  flrom  vbiee  in  order  to  punt  them  : 
and  henoe  it  haa  been  need  for  the  cutting  awajr 
of  the  raperflooiu  ihoots  of  all  trees,  which  we 
call  pruning;  and  from  that  operation  which 
Urdi.  and  particularly  hawke,  perform  upon  them- 
•eiret,  of  picking  out  their  tuperfluout  or  damased 
featben.  In  auuaion  to  this  last  sense,  DamiaB 
(in  Chaucer's  March.  Tale)  is  said  "  to  proine  and 
pike  himself."    Re-  Un- 

PRUNE,  «.      A  plum:   gen.  app.  to  a 
plum  dried. 
Fr.  Pru-ne  ;  It.  -yiui ;  8p.  -fM  ;  L.  Pnntu. 

PRURIENT,  ad.    Hot  or  heating,  irri- 

-ENCT.       tating,  proToking. — *OreSihUL 

-OINOUa.*  Fr.  Prnr^;   It.  -itof   -iginoto;  L. 
Jh^rirty  q.  Ftr-mrert^  to  bam  through.    See  V—t, 

PRY,  e.  t.  -IMO.     To  peep  or  look  into, 

to  inspect  or  examine,  to  aeek  or  search 

into. 

Sk.  suggests  the  Fr.  JPreatwr,  to  make  trial  or 
examination.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  corruption  ef  the 
e.  To  pter^  to  peep  or  look  into. 

PSALM,  M.  A  song  or  hymn  smig  to 
strinsed  instruments ;  a  sacred 
or  holy  song. 

Fr.  Pm/ss,  p«a/ei-oiKs,  "CdUtTt  ptaml- 
Her ;  It.  Sdi-mot  -wodkh  HNcj^yMre, 
-tiro  I  8p.  Ptal-mo,  -modi«,  -Modi'tfr. 
•ttrto  ;  Low  L.  Ptalmus  ;  Or.  I'aA^or, 


-I8T. 
-ODT. 
-ODIC. 
-ODICAL. 
-ODIST. 
•ODIXE,  IT. 
-OaRAPB. 


ftom  ^oXX-eiv,  to  touch;  to  touch, 
sc.  the  strings. 

-OORAPHER.      PSALT-BR,   -ERY. 

PSEUDOAPOSTLE,  :  A  false,  a 
-SPiscopT.  pretended  apostle,  or  tpit' 

-PROpHETt  copfft  at  prophet, 

-EPioRAPHous.  Pteud  '  epigraphous,  (Or. 
WevUwrypai^s,)  —  inscribed  with  a  fidse 
name ;  falsely  ascribed  to. 

L.  Pteudoj  Gr.  f  cw^or,  fUse,  from  ^<vd«iv,  to 
deceiTe. 

PTISAN,  i.  "  PtyaoM  is  none  other  than 
pure  barley,  hrmed  in  a  mortar,  and  sodden 
in  water." — Sir  T.  Elyot.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  receipts  for  ptisan. 

Fr.  Plisanet  titanne;  L.  Piuana;  Gr.  IlTivorfi, 
from  rTt«-0^civ.  to  beat  or  bruise. 

PTOLEMAIC,  ad.  A  system  of  the  world, 
so  called  from  PtoUmaut,  the  astronomer. 

PUBBLE,*  ad.  Perhaps  BuhhU  j  i.  e. 
blown,  pui^,  pursy. — *Drant. 

PUBERTY,  *.  The  vigour  of  youth,  first 
-BESC-ENT.  appearance  of  manhood. 

-BNCE.  Pp.  Pmb-^rli;  It  -erO,  -wHi*:  8p. 

-ENCT.  -trUti:  L.  Puherimt^  pmbm. 

PUBLIC,  ad.  «.  Of  or  pertaining,  or  be- 
-AN.  longing  to  the  people,  the  many, 

"ATiON.  the  multitude;  common,  ge- 
•isT.  neral,  manifest,  open,  evident, 

-ITY.  notorious  or  generally  known. 

-LT.  To  publish, —  to  make  known 

-NESS.  among  the  people,  to  the  world ; 
-LiSM,  V.  to  divulge ;  to  tell  openly ;  to 
-LiSH-ER.  lay  or  place  before  the  people  ; 
-TNO.  to  present  to  the  world. 

-MEMT.*       Publicity  is  a  word  now  in  com- 
mon use. — *Fttbyttn. 
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Fr.  Public,  '4ier  ;  It.  -Mfoo,  -bUeorn  8p.  -Uco, 
•/Jcer ;  L.  PmbUeut,  i.  e.  popuUeuit  popUeiu,  from 
Populut,  thepeopU,  (qv.)    Re-  Un- 

PUCE.    See  Puke. 

PUCK,  s.  App.  to— A  sprite,  full  of  tricks 

and  mischief. 

Puck'JIst,  or  'foist,  is  not  unfrequent  in 

our  elder  dramatisU. — See  Nares. 

Piers  Flouhman  writes  Pouk.  Pmktt  in  IsL 
Is  spiriius  nutlmt,  (Hickes;)  in  8u.  Go.  dim- 
bolnt;  and  Pokers  dmnon  vel  potius  daemones  in 
plurium  numero. — Ihrt.  8k.  interprets  2fe  non 
Mle  ponkt,  in  Piers  Plouhman,  No  pug  of  hell ; 
and  would  derive  Ptu  from  A.  8.  Piga ;  Dan. 
Pige,  puellula.  Th.  H.  (in  81c)  thinks  Pug  and 
Bug,  qd.  bug-bear,  the  same  word.  (8ee  Bvo-) 
But  A.8.  Pae, — ^past  p.  of  the  v.  Pme-au,  to  deceive 

ar  false  appearances,  imitation,  resemblance,  sem- 
ance,  or  representation;  to  counterfeit,  to  de- 
hide,  to  iUude,  to  dissemble,  to  Impose  upon, — by 
the  mere  change  of  the  vowel,  is  P«c,  or  Pocir ; 
and  by  the  frirther  change  of  c  into  g.  Pug ;  and 
by  mere  cliangee  of  a  similar  kind  the  Isl.  and 
8u.  Oo.  may  have  been  formed. — See  Tooktt  Tay- 
lor's Ed.  VOL  ii.  p.  367,  n.  Puelfs  tricks  account 
for  his  name  from  this  v. 

PUCKER,  «.  s.  To  rumple,  to  wrinkle ; 
to  gather  into  a  rough  surface ;  to  ruffle. 

Lye  thinks  it  q.  Poektr,  in  pustules  sufflarL 
Seren. — ^fh>m  Poke^  a  bag ;  with  which  probably  it 
has  the  same  origin ;  viz.  the  «.  To  poke ;  to  poke 
or  push,  so.  into  rumples,  ftirrows,  wrinkles. 

PUDDER.    See  Pother. 

PUDDING,  *.    App.  in  Cookery,  to—  ^  /^*^^  / 
Some  substance  (paste,  e.g.)  sttidTed  or    ^  ' 

filled  with  animal  or  vegetable  food  ;  to 
various  articles  of  food,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance either  in  the  manner  of  making 
or  cooking,  or  both. 

A  ^lui&i^-sleeye, — a  sleeve  Isrge  and 

loose,  like  an  empty  pud^ng-hs^. 

Fr.  B&udin  ;  Low  L.  Bodinust  from  the  L.  Botu- 
/k«,  (/  being  changed  into  n ;)  and  this  from  the 
Or.  BvBaXov,  itself  fh>m  (Sveiv,  or  fivCttv,  fareire, 
cppUr«t  to  stuff,  to  fill  up. 

PUDDLE,  s.  V.  A  small  piece  of  standing 
water,  of  water  and  dirt ;  a  muddy  plash. 

To  puddle, — to  defile  with  mud ;  to  be- 
mire,  to  muddy :  to  stir  up  or  among  the 
mud  or  dirt    See  Piddle,  and  Pool.     Be- 

PUD-ENC Y,*  s.  -iciTT.t    Bashfulness  or 

shamefacedness ;  modesty,  purity. 

*Shak.    ^Holland.  HowelL 

Fr.  Pud-ique^  -ieitS  ;  It.  -Ico,  -Mzto  ;  8p.  -ieo, 

•Mdadt  L.  Pudena,  pudieitia,  from  Pudere^  to  be 

ashamed.    Voss.  is  inclined  to  deduce  from  Putere^ 

?uia  cum  pudet  mens  rem  aversatur,  ut  in  puiidis. 
m-pudent.    De-pudorate.   In-  Re-pudiate. 

PUERILE,  ad.  -ITY.     Boyish,  childish; 

weak,  trifling,  or  trivial,  as  boys  or  children. 

Fr.  ft  8p.  PuerM  ;  It.  -Ue  ;  L.  PueriUt,  from 

P«#r,  a  bogt  (qv.)    Var.  says  they  are  so  called  to 

the  fifteenth  year,  quasi  ptiro*,  qu6d  sint  impubes. 

PUET,  or  Pewet,  s.    The  lapwing. 
Fr.  PieUe,  from  its  «iy.' 

PUFF,  V.  s.  To  blow ;  to  swell  out  with 
-ER.  blowing  i  to  fill  with  wind ;  to  expire 
-XNO.  and  inspire  with  quickness  or  diffl- 
-T.       culty ;  to  swell  as  if  inflated! 

Fr.  Bonier  ;  It.  Sbnfdure  ;  8p.  Bufur  ;  D.  Pofen  ; 
Ger.  Pnfen  ;  verbum  ab  ipso  splritn,  dum  efflatur, 
productum.— ^ocA.  Men.  derives  from  Bucce, 
the  cheek.    Sk.'s  opinion  coincides  with  Wach/s. 
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PUG,  s.  See  Puck.  App.  endearingly  as 
in  Drant, — "  And  call  it  pugges  and  pretye 
peate;'*  and  to  a  monkey,  from  its  tricks 
of  mimicry  or  wantonness ;  to  a  fiat  nose, 
or  flat-nosed  dog,  from  its  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  monkey. 

PUGGER,*  ad.  I  e.  Puckered,  (qr.) 
*More. 

PU6IL,  «.  Pugilist,  (L.  Pugil,  a  boxer,) 
-ILISM.  and  Pugilism  are  in  common  use 
-iLisT.  for  a  boxer  or  fighter  with  the 
-MACious.  fists  ;  and  for  boxing. 
-NACITY.  Pugnacious, — able,  disposed  to 
fight  or  combat 
L.  PugUlust  parvus  pugnus,  a  little  fist ;  a 
handAil.    it.  PugUto. 

PU I SNE,  ad.  8.  -Y,  ad.    Cons Younger, 

junior ;  inferior,  small,  little.     See  Puny, 

'   Pony. 

Fr.  Puisne,  from  Puis  nS,  I.  e.  post  natus,  (Men. 
CaseQ.  &c.)  born  afterwardi. 

PUISSANT,  ad.  Able,  strong,  powerful, 
-ANCE.       mighty. 

-ANT-LY.    ^,puusant;  {It.  Pottente ;  Sp.  P«- 
-ME8S.        jante  ;)  pt.  of  the  v.  Puis,  pouum,  I 
am  able.    (It.  Po-th-e;  Sp.  -der.) 

PUKE,  s.     Black,  with  an  under  tinge  of 

Puce.         brown  or  red. — *Drant.. 

PuKiSH.*  Pliny,  (b.  xi  v.  c.  1 3,)  apeaking  of  grapes, 
says  that  the  uva  pieina  is  the  blackest  of  all ;  qd. 
black  as  pUck,  {Pieinuit  from  Pic,  picis,^  And 
see  Commentators  on  Shak.  1  Ft.  Heu.  IV. 

PU.KE,  V.  t.  -ER.  To  expel  or  throw  out, 
sc.  from  the  stomach  ;  to  vomit. 

8k.  suggests  the  D.  Fupeken,  to  poke,  to  thrust, 
to  drive,  to  expel.  It  may  be  so,  though  it  seems 
as  well  entitled  to  be  considered  k  sono  Actum,  as 
many  whose  claims  are  undiluted. 

PULCHRITUDE,*  s.  L.  Pulcfter,  — 
Brave,  excelling  in  bravery,  in  every  virtue, 
in  every  good  quality ;  and  thus, — fair, 
beauteous,  or  beautiful. 

*  Chaucer.  E,  Hall,  8fc. 

8p.  Puleritud;  L.  Pulehtitudo,  from  Puicher; 
and  Puicher,  the  Gr.  noXvx«p,  (voXw,  and  xieip. 
the  hand ;)  Romani  qui  omnia  ponerent  in  forti- 
tudlne,  eum  demum  botium,  et  formosum  putarent, 
qui  esset  fortis. — Seal.  De  Caus.  c.  22. 

PULE,  V.  To  cry  like  a  chicken ;  to  make 
-INO.  a  fretful,  complaining,  weak  or 
-INGLY.   childish  whine. 

Pr.  Piuter,  plauler,  to  pule  or  cheep  like  a  little 
chicken. — Col.  Formed  ftom  the  sottnd.«»8ee 
Men.  and  Sk. 

PULL,  V.  s.    To  draw  or  drag ;  to  hale  or 
-INO.      haul ;  to  tow  or  tug.     Opposed  to 
-ER,  s.    —To  push, 
A.  8.  Pull-ian ;  D.  Pe//e»,  vellere.    Vn- 

PULLAIL,'  s.  PuLLEN.t    Poultry. 

*  Chaucer,     ^Bemers.     Bp,  HaU, 
1^.  Poule,  a  hen.    See  Povlt. 

PULLET.    See  Poult. 

PULLEY,  *.  -ED.  A  pulley, — wherein  a 
cord  runneth  to  draw  any  thing, — because  it 
pulUth  up  continually. 

Pr.  Poutie,  from  the  v.  To  pull.-^Sk.  And  see 
Men.  and  Miru. 
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PULLULATE,  V-ioN.t  To  bud  or  bour- 
geon ;  to  germinate ;  to  shoot,  or  spring, 
or  sprout 

*T,  Grainger,  Warhurton,     ^B,  More, 
Fr.  Pulluler;  It.  and  L^  PuUulare:  puitas  mm 
stolones  emitters,  to  send  forth  young  shoots.   See 
POUX.T.    Re- 

PULMONARY,  ad.  -kic,  ad,  s.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  lungs. 

Fr.  Poutmon;  It.  Polmdne ;  Sp.  Pulmon;  h. 
Pultno,  the  lungs ;  by  transposition  of  the  letter  t, 
from  irXev/ixwv,  Att.  for  wvevfimv,  frem  vrc-ccv,  to 
breathe. 

PULP^  t.  In  Fr.— "  The  brawn,  or  solid 
-ous.  and  musculy  flesh  of  the  body ;  also 
-Y.  the  pith  of  plants,  &C." — Coi,  Alao 
the  soft  portion  of  fruit,  &c 
Fr.  Pulpe;  It.  Pdlpa;  8p.  &  L.  P^pa.  Voss. 
prefeiSr— a  palpUaUone;  quia  csxo  sine  gsaikaa 
(id  enim  est  pulpa)  mollis  sit,  ac  tremula  -,  becanae 
the  flesh  without  the  hones  (for  that  is  the  ptc/p) 
is  soft  and  tremulous.    See  To  Palpitatb. 

PULPIT,  s,  -EER.  A  stage,  or  raised  at 
elevated  place  or  platform ;  a  high  or  ndaed 
desk  (for  reading,  preaehing,  &c) 

Ft.  Poulpitre;  It.  k  SpirPufitos  L.  Pulpilusu, 
— a  raised  place,  (sc.  for  speakmg,  reading/  kc ;) 
which  Biaitin.  derives  from  iroX^or,  or  fioXfiott 
quia  tumeat  Instar  buibi;  because  it  swells  or 
rises  like  a  bulb.  See  Martin,  and  Foss.  in  t. 
PuMnar. 

PULSE,  s.  V,  The  puZse,— that  whicb, 
-ATioN.  the  motion  or  action  which,  drives 
-ATORY.  out,  sc.  the  blood  from  the  heart ; 
-IFXC.  that  which  beats  or  strikes,  aft 
-ION.  the  blood  at  every  expulsion.  And 
To  pulse, — to  drire ;  to  beaL 
Fr.  PouU,  poulter  ;  It.  P&tso,  pitlailr* ;  Bp.Puls-o, 
-or;  L.  Pulsus,  from  pulsum,  past  p.  of  PeUere, 
to- drive;  Gr.  neX-ecv;  L.  Puteatie,  tmmpuisurs, 
to  drive.  Ap-  Com-  De-  Ex-  Im-  Pro>-  Be- pulse. 
Also  Com-  Dis-  Ex-  Im-  Inter-  Pro-  Re-pel. 

PULSE,  s.  Plants  whose  produce  is  pmited 
or  gathered;  opposed  to  those  which  are 
cut,  thouffh  similar  in  growth  or  culture. 

8k.  thinks  firem  the  v.  TopuU;  because  these 
plants  are  pulled  or  plucked,  and  not  mown  M" 
cut :  and  so—teaumeH,  quia  legatur,  because  ga- 
thered. But  me  If.  Puis  was  a  pottage  made  of 
the  produce  of  leguminous  plants ;  and  (though 
not  adopted  in  the  It.  or  Fr.,)  maj  have  given  in 
Eng.  a  name  to  the  plants  themseivea, 

PULTICE.    See  Poultice. 

PULVERIZE,  V.     To  reduce  to  duit  or 
-v-erable.   to  a  dry  powder. 
•4L,  s,*  i;.t     PuhU  is  app.    to    a  sweet- 
Bcented  or  perfumed  powder. 
*€faW'    ^Cangreve. 

Fr.  PulvtriMSTt  It.  Pdlv-srs,  -erizn^s;  9p^ 
Pulveriuar  ;  L.  Pulvis,  dust. 

PUMICE,  s  The  spume  or  feces  of  li- 
quefied  stones. 

Fr.  Pierre  pumice  ;  It.  Pomiee;  Sp.  Piedrapm- 
mice;  L.  Pumex;  nihil  aliud  est,  quara  jpaamct 
fes  Quadam  lapidum  llqueiiBetonmi,  ut  scoria 
metakorum;  fkom  Gr.n-rv-ctv,  spuere. — Voes. 

PUMMEL.    See  Pommel. 

PUMP,  V,  s.  An  enffine  by  which  water 
-ER.  or  any  other  fluid  is  obtained  or 
-INO.   procured. 

To  pump, — to  use  or  work  with  such  en- 
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gine ;  to  throw  out,  emiti  or  eject;  to  draw 
out,  to  extract ;  to  obtain  or  procure  from. 
Ft.  Pomp-ft  -«r;  D.  -en,  -e;  Oer.  and  Dan.  -«; 
8w.  PvuHMu  Men.  derives  ftom  6r.  n«^ir-«iv,  to 
tend  forth.  And  Wach.  prefers  this  bo  Sk.'s  "  A 
sono  auttrgentls  aquss  fictum/*  ivhich  Ihre  pro- 
poses with  the  alternative,  "  ant  nnde  nesdo." 
Tooke,— the  JHM/J9.  of  the  v.  To  pimp,  to  procore 
or  obtain. 

PUMP,  «.  A  shoe  of  one  sole,  (says  Sk.) 
and  BO  called,  perhaps,  because  used  in 
tripudiis  pompatieU,  which  we  call  masks 
and  balls ;  or  (Th.  H.)  from  the  sotmd  they 
make  in  dancing;  or,  it  may  be  added, 
from  the  spring  of  the  sole  resembling  the 
elasticity  of  the  sucker  of  the  pump, 

PUMPION,  or  PuiiPxiM.     See  Pompion. 

PUN,*  V,  To  pound  or  bmiae.  See  To 
Found. — *J  common  word  in  older  writen — 
Hackluyt,  UoUand,  Sfc,       A.  S.  Pun-ion. 

PUN,  9,  t.  "  I  shall  define  it  (a  pun)  to  be 
-NINO,  a  conceit  arising  from  the  use  of 
-STER.  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound, 
but  differ  in  the  sense." — Spectator. 

This  word  is  not  to  be  found  In  oar  older  lexi- 
cographers. Serenius  goes  to  the  Isl.  Funalagk, 
frivolous,  In  a  sense  transferred  from  Fume, 
ashes.  Mr.  Todd  is  very  much  inclined  to  make 
Fum  of  it.  Fr.  Poinle :  disemr  de  potttUt, — a  pun- 
ster. And  Addison  might  have  described  a  pun 
to  be, — a  conceit  or  witticism,  the  point  of  which 
arises  fTom  the  use,  fte. 

PUNCH,  V.  s.  Punch,  «.— Any  thing 
-ER.  poinUdf  ^ptnnted  tool  or  instrument. 
-EON.  To  punehf  v, — to  strike  with  any 
thing  pointed  ;  to  pierce  or  penetrate,  bore 
or  perforate,  with  a  punch  or  puncheon. 

Punch, — a  mixture  of  sweet  and  acid 
ingredients,  e.  g.  sugar  and  lemon,  with 
spirituous  liquor. 

Puncheon,  tne  yessel,  (Fr.  Poinfon,) — per- 
haps »o  called  from  the  vointed  form  of  the 
staves;  the  vessel  bellying  out  in  the 
middle,  and  tapering  towaras  eaeh  end: 
and  hence  Punch  (L  e.  the  large  belly)  be- 
came app.  as  Pepys  records,  to  any  Uiing 

thick  ana  short 

Fr.  Poinfonner;  It.  Punz-omare :  Bp. -ar;  L. 
i*««^irrv,  to  pierce ;  A.  8.  P^gan,  to  punge. 

JPmdk,  the  Uquor,  (1(  the  word  be  of  £ng.  origin,) 
so  called,  perhape,  from  the  agreeable  pungenejf  of 
its  taste. — But  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be  an 
Eastern  word.  Pouneht  in  Hindostan,  Is^ve,  and 
this  liquor  is  said  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  JSife 
ingredients;  and  hence  its  name.  See  Sncfc. 
Metrop. 

PUNCH,  «.  -INELLO.     Punchf—a.  buffoon 

in  the  Itidian  Drama:  of  unsettled  origin. 
It  Puiekino. 

PUNESE,  t.  Fr.  Ptetuiue,— the  noisome 
and  stinking  worm  or  vermin,  called  a 
puny,  or  the  bed-puny. — Cot. 

PUNGE,  V.  Pungent, — Pricking,  piercing, 
penetrating,  sharp,  acute,  bit- 
ing, stinging. 

Puneto,  —  that  which  pricks  ; 
the  point,  the  exact  point 
Punctual, — that  can  or  may  be 
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-ENCY. 

-ITIVE. 
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PuNCT-a 
-ILIO. 
-1LI0U8. 
-ILIOU8LT. 
-UAL. 
-UALI8T. 
-UALITT. 
-UALLY. 
-UALNB88. 
•UATS,  V. 
-UATION. 


pointed  or  marked  by  a  pohtt 
or  pointi!  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to,  consisting  of,  ob- 
serving or  regarding,  a  point; 
an  exact  point;  exact,  accu- 
rate'; scrupulous.  And  so, 
Punctitious. 

Punctuate, — a  v.  in  common 
use, — to  mark  or  divide  by 
pointt,    sc  the  different  por- 
tions of  a  sentence.    "  Punctu- 
-ULATS,  V.   ation  is  the  art  of  marking  in 
-URB,  e.  V.    writing  die  several  pauses,  or 
-icuLAR.*     rests,  between  sentences,  and 
the  parts  of  sentences,  according  to  their 
proper  quantity  or  proportion,  as  they  are 
expressed  in  a  just  and  accurate  pronuncia- 
tion."— Lowth. 

Puncture ;— "  When  prick'd  by  a  sharp- 
pointed  weapon,  which  kind  of  wound  is 
call'd  a  puncture,"  &c—  Wisenum.  *  Brown. 
Pr.  Poignant,  punetion,  punetuai,  pointure  ;  It. 
PunghUe,  -gitivo,  -aioae,  -teAfo,  -titra,  -teggiatitra ; 
Sp.  -to,  -tilio,  -tuaeiom,  -tuat;  L.  Pungene^  p.  p.  of 
Pungere;  punet-um,  -io,  -ura;  A.  8.  Ppng-ati,  to 

{}ung0  or  nrick.   The  old  v.  To  punge,  Is  preserved 
n  the  H8.  version  of  the  N.  Testament  possessed 
by  Tooke.   See  Poiohant.    Con-  Dis-  Ex-  Intar- 

PUNIC.  ad,  L.  Pt<mca,  —  Phoenician ; 
Carthaginian. 

PUNISH,  V.  To  pain  or  cause  pain  to, 
-ABLE.  to  afflict  with  pain  ;  to  impose, 
-ER.  inflict,  or  afflict  with  paim  or 

-MENT.         penalties,   (sc.  for  acta  done, 

PuKiT-rvE.    offences  committed.) 
-ION.*  *Bemer».     ^Search. 

-ORY.t  Ft.  St  Sp.  Punir;  It.  ft  L.  Punire; 

A.  8.  Pin-an;  to  cause,  or  to  givejMita  to.    Dis- 
Un-  Abo  Im-punity. 

PUNK,  s.  -LINO.  The  regular  past  p.  of 
Pyngan,  pungere ;  and  means  (subaud.  a 
femaJe)  pung  or  pune,  L  e.  puncta. 

PUNT,  9.     A  game  at  cards. 

Perhape  from  Punto,  a  point.    The  player  was 
called  the  Punter. 

PUNT,  «.  Now  app.  to— A  kind  of  flat- 
bottomed  boat 

A.  8.  Punt;  L.  Ponio,  navigil  genus,  quo  in  tra- 
jieiendls  aquis  powtie  loco  utemur.— F'm/. 

PUNY,  ad,  f.  Younger,  and,  cons,  less  ; 
inferior,  weak,  small,  petty.     See  Puisne. 

PUPIL,  *.  -AOB.  App.  to — A  young  per- 
son under  ward  or  tutorship ;   also,  to  the 

organ  of  vision. 

YT.Pup^;   It  -mo;  8p.  -ilo;  L.Pupiluit  k 
pupuej  hoe  est,  puer. — Voee.    See  Bot.    Com- 

PUPPET,  or  Poppet,  *.    Any  thing  like 

-RY.       a    child    or    haby ;     childi2i    or 

-ISH.      babjrish;    made  in  the  image  of, 

dressed  up  like,  a  child ;   fondled  like  a 

child ;  a  doll ;  a  child-like  image. 

Fr.  PoupSe,  a  baby,  a  puppet  or  bawble ;  from  L. 
Puput.    See  FopiL. 

PUPPY,  V,  t.  Pop.  A  whelp  not  yet 
weaned  from  lU  mother's  milk.  The  young 
of  certain  quadrupeds;    app.   to  men  in 
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contempt,  who  manifeftt  the  qualities  of 

puppies. 

It.  Puppare,  {poppare,)  lactare.  Puppa  {poppa) 
mamma.—- /ttii.  D.  ft  Ger.  Puppe;  rr.  Poupte, 
from  L.  Puptu,  an  inflmt. — Sk.    See  Pupil. 

PUR-BLIND.    See  Foreblind. 

PUR-CHASE,  ».  *.    In  our  old  writers. 

-ABLE,    to  tdLe,  (as  thieves  or  robbers,)  to 

-ER.       steal,  to  rob ;  now  usually, — 

-iNo.      To  obtain,  to  procure,  to  acquire ; 

to  get  by  payment  of  an  equivalent,  to  buy. 

"  King  William,  Queen  Maiy,  and  Queen 

Anne,  did  not  take  the  crown  by  hereditary 

right  or  descent,  but  by  way  of  donation  or 

purehaset  as  the  lawyers  call  it ;   by  which 

they  mean  any  method  of  aequiring  an 

estate  otherwise  than  by  descent"— £^A- 

tione. 

Fr.  Pour-ehauer ;  It.  Pro-caeciiuret  to  chate,  to 
pursue,  to  hunt,  and,  cons,  to  catcb,  to  take,  to 
obtain.    Re-  Un- 

PURE,  ad,  V.    Cons. — Cleansed  or  clean, 
-LT.  cleared  or  clear ;  freed  or  free 

-NESS.  from  dross,  filth,  or  other  In- 

-IST.  termizture;  and  thus,  whole, 

-IFY,  V,  entire,  and,  (as  in  Chaucer,) 

-IFICATION.  mere,  very ;  "  the  pure  fetters," 
the  very  fetters.  See  Tyrw.'s 
note. 

Met — Clean,  clear ;  free  from 
evil,  from  vice ;  incorrupt,  un- 
polluted, unspotted,  unstained ; 
innocent,  guileless,  or  guilt- 
less. 

Puritan^  —  app.  to  one  who 
affects  or  arrogates  pureneu  to  excess. 

Fr.  Pur,  purifier;  It.  /*ir-o,  -ijkdre;  Sp.  -«, 
-ijhar;  L.  Pur-ut^  -ifieare^  L  e.  purum  faeer*; 
pnrua,  from  vvp,  Are ;  cleansed  or  deazed  byjlr*. 
In-  De-  Re-  Un- 

PURFLE,  or  Fourfil,  a.  v.  To  surround 

with  a  thread-like  edge    or    border ;    to 

embroider. 

Fr.  Pourftler  d'or^  to  tinsel  or  overcast  with  gold 
thread,  (JUum.i    It  PrqffUare.    See  PaoriLC. 

PURGE,  V.  8.    To  cleanse,   to  clear,  to 
-ER.  scour ;  to  wipe  off,  to  clear 

-ATioN.  away,  to  eject  or  expel  foul- 

-ATIVE,  ad,  s,   ness  or  filthiness,  physical  or 
-ATORY,  ad. »,  moral ;   to  clear  from  accu- 
-ATORIAL.        sation,  to  excuse. 
-ATORXAN.        Purgatory, — so  called,   be- 
-INO.  cause  in  it  the  souls  of  the 

dead  were  believed  to  be  purged  or  purified 
from  the  pollution  of  venial  sins.  "  Their 
doctrine  is,  that  all  souls  that  have  not 
made  satisfaction  for  their  sins  while  they 
lived,  tho'  all  those  sins  were  remitted, 
so  that  they  never  shall  go  to  hell,  but 
at  last  shall  go  to  heaven ;  yet  they  shall, 
in  the  other  state,  undergo  a  grievous 
punishment  in  a  certain  kind  of  prison, 
which  they  call  purgatory,  for  a  long  time, 
till  they  be  perfectly  pvrgetf  of  their  sins." 
— Sharp. 

Fr.  Puro-tr;  Sp.  -nr;  It.  ft  L.  Puroare,  to  pu- 
rify, to  cleanse.  Up-  Also  Con-  £x-  Super- 
purgation. 
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-IPIER. 
-IFYING. 
-IT- AN. 
-ANICAL. 
-ANICALLT. 
-AN  ISM. 
-ANIZE,  V. 
-Y. 


PUR 

PURL,  o.  «. -ING.   To  pttri,  Qi  fHf^  iq[wJi 

— to  surround  with  an  edge  or  border^  or 
fringe;  to  fringe,  to  en:d>roider. 

To  purl,  (as  water,)— to  fiow  with  gentle 
murmur ;  to  murmur ;  to  ripple ;  to  w«Te, 
to  undulate,  to  rise  as  waves  do ;  to  run 
into  eddies. 

Purl  (a  liquor) — is  described  to  be  "  a 

medicated  midt  liquor,  in  which  wormwood 

and  aromatics  are  infused."      It  is  pro* 

bably  so  named,  because  it  purla  or  mantles 

in  the  glass. 

To  puri,  app.  to  the  sound  of  water,  8k.  says, 
may  be  flrom  L.  ProUquare,  or  BuUir*,  or  fonned 
from  the  sound.  It  may  be  so  used  from  the 
fringes  or  edges  Ibrmed  upon  the  little  waves  or 
undulations,  or  eddies  of  the  water,  as  it  nxfles 
or  ripples  along,  or  causes  the  sound,  to  vhidi 
the  word  is  now  app.    See  PtraFLK. 

PUR-LIEU,  ».  -MAN.  Now  app.  to — 
Any  place  bordering  or  neighbouring  upon  t 
border,  neighbourhood,  suburb. 

So  (Sk.)  were  all  lands  called,  which,  haviac 
once  pertained  to  the  royal  forests,  were  sepsntcd 
by  law  of  the  fbrest^ourt.  Some  derive  froen 
PouralUt,  perambulatio;  Cowell,— from  Pmr^ 
pure,  and  UeUj  place,  qd.  a  place  free  or  exempt 
from  the  severity  of  the  forest-laws.  The  Roman 
law  calls  that  place  Purum  locum,  qui  sepulchro- 
rum  religioni  non  est  obstrictus. 

PUR-LOIN,  V,    To  remove,  to  take  away, 

-ER.     secretly  or  clandestinely;    to  steal, 

-INO.    to  pilfer. 

Jun.  suspects  that  Bi4n^are,  Ptrtongare,  and 
Prolonpare,  were  used  in  the  Lower  Ages  aa  equi- 
valent to— long^  aut  procul  auferre;  and  that 
from  Perhugare  the  v.  To  purloin  might  be 
formed.  Sk.  Imagines  the  Fr.  v.  Pourlo^mtr  ia 
Siloigner,  to  put  &r  away,  a  long  way  off. 

PUR-PARTY,  «.  Share,  division ;  part- 
nership. 

Fr.  Pourpariie,  portion  dli^ritage.  Eoquelbct, — 
Pour,  and  partir,  to  part  or  share. 

PURPLE,  M,  ad,  v.     Purpur,  both  as  «. 

-ISH.  (the  name  of  a  colour)  and  v,  was 

-PUREAL.  formerly  in  use.    To  purple  is — 

To  die,  stain,  or  imbue,  tinge  or  steep,  in 

the  colour  of  purple. 

Fr.  Pourprej  It.  Porpora;  Sp.  fr  L.  Pmrpmru: 
Gr.  iiopAypa,  which  Martin,  thinks  is  a  ^rtian 
word.    Be-  Sm-  or  Im- 

PUR-PORT,  V.  8.  To  convoy  or  carry— 
a  meaning,  intention,  or  design ;  to  intend, 
to  design. 

Old  Fr.  Purport, — Roquifort,  and  Laeomho. 
Argumentum,  quod  scriptom  sroporlo^,  vel  porrv 
porlai ;  L  e.  in  progressu  exhibet. — Sic  And  see 
Iupout,  to  which  Purport  may  be  eonsldered  as 
nearly  equivalent. 

PUR-POSE,  ».  s.   i.e.  To  propose,  (qv.) 
•LY.       with  some  difference  in  the  appli- 
-EDLT.    cation. 
-LESS.*  To  put  or  place  before,  to  oflbr,  to 

E resent  to  our  own  mind  or  thoughts ;  to 
ave  or  hold  a  meaning,  design,  intent,  or 
determination  ;  to  mean,  intend,  or  design; 
to  have  in  view,  as  an  end,  obieet,  or  con- 
sequence ;  and  also,  (Spenser,)  to  treat  ct, 
discuss,  or  discourse. 

L.  Pro-ponere,  ^posilum,  is  rendered  by 
Wiclif— to  purpose,  &c,-^*Bp,  HaU,     Un- 
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PUR-PRISE,*  «.    An  indoMure,  a  close. 
*Chaueer.    HoilantL 

Fr.  Pmtrprbt  from  Pew  jtrmdrt,  to  take  wholly, 
(to  comprit§,  4T.)  to  contain,  to  iadoio. 

PURR,  9,  A  word  fonned  from  the  lound. 
— Xye.  The  name  given  to  the  noise  made 
by  a  cat 

PURSE,  «.  V.  Qen.  a  bag,  a  small  bag. 
-ER.  To  purse, — ^to  put  into  the  purse 
-PRIDE,  or  bag ;  also  to  draw  together  or 
contract,  as  the  mouth  of  a  purse  when  tied. 

Purser, — bearer,  manager,  of  the  purse 
or  money-bag,  of  the  expenditure. 

Purse-pride, — the  nride  of  haying  a  ftill 
purse ;  of  being  wealtny. 

Tr.  Bouts*  ,  L.  Bnrta:  Qt.  Bwp«>n«  a  hide  m  akin, 
the  material  of  which  that  now  called  a  ptirM  or 
bura*  wat  made.    See  Bu asa,  and  Po bmx.    Un- 

PURSELANE,  s,    A  pbmt  so  called. 
ft.  Pomreelaiuei  It.  Jhnxslkma;  L.  Portulaea, 
quia  foUiB  ^tartuius  (little  porta)  imitator.— Fom. 

PURSUE,  V.  s.  To  follow,  to  continue 
-BR.  following ;  to  go  after,  to  strive 

-SUIT.  or  endeavour  to  overtake,  reach, 

-suiVANT.  or  attain;  to  follow,  as  an 
-su-  ANT.  enemy,  or  foe ;  as  we  now  use — 
-ANCE.  to  persecute. 

A  pursuwasU, — ^a  follower  or  sttendant 
Fr.  Pounuivre;  It.  PerMtf-mre;   8p.-uir;  L. 
Persequi,  to  perseeUU,  (qv.)    Un- 

PURSY,  ad.  Bulging,  swelling,  or  puff- 
ing  out;  hence,  pnf^,  short-winded,  short- 
breathed. 

Fr.  Poussif;  d^al  pousnf,  fttnn  PuMvuSt  qd. 
ilia  puUans,  or  ilia  ducens ;  Soreniua— ftom  Porret 
tetsit,  a  cough.  The  Fr.  Bouner,  to  pirr«f,  ia 
alao  to  gather,  make  huleh,  (bulge,)  or  beat  out, 
as  a  tau  piir$«,—Col,  And  from  the  v.  To  purse^ 
in  thia  application,  the  ad.  Pvrsg  is  probably 
formed. 

PURTENANCE,  s.  Any  thing  periatn- 
M  or  belonging  to.  (See  To  Pertain.) 
We  now  use  Appurtenance, 

PUR-VEY,  V,     Purvey, —  to  provide,  or 

-ANCE.   make  provision ;  to  seek,  to  pro- 

-opu       cure — ^food;  or  other  articles,  ne- 

-viEW.    cessary  or  convenient 

Purview, — the  view  forward ;  the  forecast, 

the  contemplation. 

Chaucer  attempta  a  distinction  between 

Providence  and  Purveyance,  rendering  prss- 

videntia  by  the  former,  and  providentia  by 

the  latter:  but  it  is  evidently  because  he 

did  not  venture  to  adopt  Providence  as  an 

English  word. 

Fr.  Pourro^r,  ftom  L.  Providers,  to  provide,  (qv.) 
to  foreaee.    Un> 

PURULENT,  orf.    Palis— A  thick, mat- 
-EMCY.      tery fluid;  and Purufen/, mattery, 
Pustule,   corrupt,  foul.    Holland  places  it 
in  his  Catalogue  of  Words  of  Art,  and  ex- 
plains it,  "yeelding  filth  andattjrr,"  (attry.) 
Puetula,  quia  ou  continet — Foss, 
Fr.  Purulent t  L.  Purulentus,  flnom  Pus;  Or. 
Ilvov,  ftom  vvciv,  eonersseere^  (i  notione  premendi ; 
■ee  /.M4MP,)  to  grow  together,  to  thicken. 

PUSH,  •.  t.  Written  (Chancer)  Passed, 
and  Pvsked,    To  thrust  or  press  against} 
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to  beat  or  drive  against,  with  continued 
pressure ;  to  urge,  enforce,  impel. 

A  push,  cons. — the  time,  moment,  emerg- 
ence at  which  a  push,  effort,  or  exertion 
should  be  made ;  (in  Bacon,)  a  pustule  or 
pimple,  pushing  forth  or  projecting. 

Fr.  PouUer,  pousser;  It.  Butsare;  h.  Pulsars, 
See  PuLsa. 

PUSILIi-AKIMOUS,  ad.      Having  a 
-ousLT.    little  mind ;  little-minded,  mean- 
-ity.        spirited,  faint-hearted,  cowardly, 
dastardly. 
"  PusUlauimitUe, 
Whiche  is  to  sale  in  this  langage, 
He  that  hath  litteJl  of  oouzage. 
And  dare  no  man's  werk  begynne." — Chwer. 

Fr.  ft  8p.  PusUUm-ime  ;  (and  so  written  by  Fox ;) 
It.  -4mo ;  L.  Pusiiluftimis,  from  Puntlus,  dim.  of 
Pusus  for  Pupus,  (see  Pupil,)  and  animuSf  the 
mind.    Boyle  writes  Parvanimitff. 

PUSS,  s.  App.  Uh— A /i//^  fondling ;  to  a 
cat,  also  to  a  hare  ;  from  Pusa, — Sk,  See 
Pupit. 

PUSTULE.    See  Purulent. 

PUT,  V.  s.  Put,  a  very  common  word  in 
-ter.  our  oldest  writers,  is  of  very  exten- 
-TiNo.  sive  application  to  every  kind  and 
degree  of  motion.  It  has  no  cognate  in 
the  other  northern  languages;  unless  it 
has — and  it  may  have — its  origin  in  A.  S. 
Bid-an,  Oer.  Beit-en,  by  the  change  of  b 
and  d  into  their  cognates  p  and  I  /  and  thus 
mean,  to  hide  or  stay,  or  cause  to  bide  or 
stay ;  and  thus  Airther — 

To  move  into  or  out  of  place ;  to  place, 
to  move,  or  cause  to  be  in  any  position, 
state,  station,  or  situation,  in  any  mode, 
manner,  or  condition. 

It  is  used  as  our  derivatives  from  L. 
Penere  and  its  comps.  with  or  without  ac- 
companying prs. 

To  appose, — to  put  or  place  to  or  near  to. 

To  compose, — to  put  togetlier. 

To  depose  or  deposit, — to  put  down. 

To  expose, — to  put  out,  to  put  out  before. 

To  impose, — to  put  upon. 

To  interpose, — to  put  between. 

To  oppose, — to  put  against 

To  postpone, — to  put  back,  behind ;  to 
defer. 

To  propose  or  purpose, — to  put  before ; 
to  offer;  met  to  offer,  to  present  to  the 
mind ;  to  mean. 

To  rejpose  or  reposit, — to  put  away,  to 
put  by,  (in  a  place  of  rest  or  security.) 

To  suppose, — to  put  under,  met 

To  transpose, — ^to  put  across,  to  transfer. 

Met — to  move,  impel,  induce ;  and,  used 
with  various  other  prs,  has  (met  and  cons.) 
a  designation  which  must  be  inferred  firom 
the  context ;  as — To  put  on,  to  assume. 

Glanvill  writes  Put-pin  ;  usually  called 
Push-pin, 

Sk.  derives  ftom  Fr.  Bouier^  proraum  iropePere, 
to  but,  (as  a  ram,  qv.)  to  puA  or  drive  forwards, 
which  O.  Douglas  writes  To  put.— P.  800.  L  14. 
And  to  show  that  Put  was  anciently  used  aa  equi- 
valent to  Push,  Dr.  Jamiewn  quotes  from  Bnmne  s 
Account  of  the  Baising  of  Btonehenge :— 
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••  Merlyn  said, '  Now  maket  away 

To  putte  this  stones  doun  if  ye  may. 

And  ilk  man  toke  that  he  mote  hcnt 

Ropes  to  drawe,  trees  to  put, 

Thel  schoned.  thei  thrist,  be. 

When  alle  the  had  put  and  thrist, 

And  ilk  man  don  that  him  list 

ft  left  her  puityng  manyon 

Git  stixed  thei  not  thee  lest  ston." 
R.  Gloucester  writes  it  PuU,  irhich  may  with  as 
good  reason  identify  Pui  with  PuU :  *'  To  hys 
hcaubert  he  pult  ys  bond."    Undei^ 

PUTATIVE,  ad.  Fr.  "  Pte/o<i/,— puta- 
tive, reputed,  imaginary,  supposed,  es- 
teemed."— Cot.     Sec  Repute.     In- 

PUTERIE,*  s,  -TOUiLt  Harlotry,  whore- 
dom.— *  Chaucer.     tP.  PUnihman. 

Pr.  Put-tne,  -Ur;  8p. -«ria,  -«;  It.  -toa«r)a, 
-ianiire,  from  It  Pittia;  and  this  from  L.  PtUa. 

PUTID,  ad.    Foul,  dirty,  vile,  mean. 

Fr.  Pui-oir;   It.  -«o,  -irt;   L.  PuUdut,  from 
PuUrg,  to  stink ;  Gr.  UvB-tiv.    See  Putkid. 

PUTRE-FY,  V.  To  be  or  become  rotten ; 
-EF ACTION,    to  rot  or  cause  to  rot ;  to  cor- 
rupt 

Pr.  Puir-ifier,  -W,  -idineux  ;  It. 
-efitre,  -ido,  -edinoto;  Sp.  -ificar; 
L.  Putr^fieri,  from  Putrtre;  Or. 
nvO'€t»t  from  vviiv.  See  Puau* 
LKXT.     Un- 

-ID.    -Y.    -EDINOUS.   -IDNESS.* — *Mar»t<m. 

PUTTOCK,  x.  Sk.  derives  from  L.  BuUo, 
a  kind  of  hawk. 

PUTTY,  s.  A  metallic  mixture  or  com- 
position, used  to  give  a  polish,  colour,  or 
coating  to  pots;  then  app.  to  a  similar 
composition  used  in  the  manu&cture  of 
glass;  and,  subs,  (as  now  most  usually,) 


-IFI  CATION. 

-EFACTIVB. 

-ESCENT. 

-E8CENCE. 

-E8CIBLE. 


QUA 

to  a  composition  used  in  fixing  glass  in 
window  frames. 

Pr.  PoUe^  p^in.  Cot  calls  Potie,  "  brass,  cop- 
per, tin,  petpter,  ftc.  burnt  or  calcinated."  PmtSif 
or  Potiain  as  Holland,  or  Poi^^froMS  as  Boyle 
writes,  seem  all  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

PUZZLE,  V.  s.    To  confiise,  to  perplex, 
to  bewilder,  to  embarrass,  to  entangle. 

6k.  almost  acquiesces  in  the  opinion  that  PuKzie 
is  qd.  Poiie,  from  the  v.  To  pot*,  to  confuse  by  a 
difficult  question.    See  To  Posx.    £m-. 

PYGMY.    SeePiOMY 

PYRAMID,  i.    "  Towers  they  be,  erected 
-AL.  to  such  an  height,  as  exceedeth 

-ALLY.  the  handyworke  of  man ;  of  a 
-la  huge  breadth  in  the  bottome,  and 

-ICAL.  rising  to  a  most  sharpe  pointed 
-ICALLT.  top :  which  fl^re  in  Geometre 
is  teanned  pyramist  for  that  to  the  forme  of 
fire  (tou  irvpof,)  as  we  say,  it  commeth  to 
be  small  in  the  head,  in  fashion  of  a  cone 
or  pine  apple :  the  greatnesse  whereof^  be- 
cause in  climbing  up  to  an  exceedins  height 
it  groweth  small  by  little  and  iitUe,  oon- 
sumeth  also  the  shaddowes  by  mechanicke 
reason." — HoUa$uL  Ammiamu. 

Pr.  &  Sp.  Pyramide:  It  PirHmidt ;  L.  PyrmmU 

PYRE,  s.    A  pile  to  be  burned,  sc.  at  a 
-AL.  funeral ;  a  funeral  pile. 

-o-BOLiST.*  Pyromancy :  —  "  Ampbiaraus 
-MAN-CT.  was  the  first  that  had  know- 
-Tic.  ledge  of  pyromancie,  and  ga- 

thered signs  by  speculations  of  fire.*' — 
Holland.  PUnie.--*BoyU. 

It.  P\rai  Sp.&L.P9raf  Gr.  Hvp,  fire,  tli^po- 
fioXott  from  wp,  and  /9aXX-«(v,  to  throw  fire; 
llvpo-fxavreiat  divination  by  fire.    £m-pyrram. 
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Junius  is  inclined  to  tnink,  and  Lye  more 
decidedly,  that  the  Go.  O,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  L.  Q,  or  A.  S.  Civ 
or  kw,  was  merely  A.  S.  Hiv,  or  Eng.  Wh. 
The  hto  in  the  A.  S.  Hw&,  tc/iat,  when, 
&c.  is  represented  in  the  correspondent  Go. 
words  by  6 ;  and  so  in  other  instances — 
ivJieaif  warp,  white.  The  Ens.  Saxons  (says 
B.  Jonson)  knew  not  this  halting  q  with 
her  waiting  woman  n  after  her,  but  exprest 
Quail  by  Kuail,  &c.  &c.  After  the  L.  words 
Quality^  Quantity^  (for  instance,)  were  in- 
troduced into  our  language,  the  letter  q 
was  allowed  to  usiurp  the  best  of  Ar's  pos> 
sessions  in  words  of  native  growth.  Wilkins 
observes  that,  being  considered  a  comp.  of 
c  and  u,  it  is  in  many  ancient  books  written 
without  the  u — as  qis,  qa,  qid.  The  L.  Q 
has  evidently  the  force  of  the  Gr.  K,  and 
the  diphthong  ov ;  thus  Kovam,  or  cHam,  is 
quam.    And  see  Quadrant,  and  Quality. 
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"  Qu  (says  Tooke)  being  sounded  in  )L 
(not  as  the  Eng.  but  as  the  Fr.  pronounce 
Qu,  that  is)  as  the  Gr.  K  ;  Kcu  (by  a  change 
of  the  character,  not  of  the  soimd)  became 
the  L.  Que  (used  only  enclitically  in  Mod. 
L.)  hence  Kou  orri,  became  in  L.  Qu'oiii, 
quoddi,  quodde,  quod.  The  Latins,  in  cut- 
ting oke  at  the  end  of  Que,  only  followed 
the  example  of  the  Greeks,  who  did  the 
same  by  Kw,  e.  g.  iCorri."     See  Who. 

Q  and  Cwere  used  in  common,  as  in 
arguus  or  arciw,  Oi^uulus  or  octdus,  iptuvx 
or  cum,  hujusftt«  or  ht^jusce,  ^uotidle  or 
cotidie.  And  in  past  p.  of  verbs,  qu  is 
changed  into  cu  ;  as  se^iior,  secittui. 

QU  AB,  »,  An  unfledged  bird,  a  nestling ; 
met  any  thing  in  an  imperfect,  unfinishd, 
state. — Oifford.    And  see  Squab. 

QUACK,  9.  D.  Quacken,  queken  ;  Qer. 
Quaken ;  to  make  the  noise  of  frogs,  dueka. 
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&C. ;  formed  from  the  sound,  as  6r.  Koa| ; 
L.  Coaxare.  In  Chaucer  (''As  he  were 
on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  pose,")  Quakke 
(lyrw.)  seems  to  be  put  for  an  inarticulate 
noise,  occasioned  by  any  obstruction  in  the 
throat    But  see  Quake. 

QUACK,  «.  9.  Qwek,  v.— To  make  a 
-ERY.  noisy  crying  or  talking;   to 

-I8H.  make  notsy  claims  or  pre- 

-SALVBR,  1.  v.^tensions. 

Quaektaioerf — one  who  cries  tahet  or 
unguents ;  one  who  sells  them. 

QMoekertf, — YBia,  false,  presumption,  or 
pretension. 

D.  QMoek-gaiuer ;  Oer.  -Bolber ;  8w.  -talwa. 
Properly,  (Waeh.)  nngnentaritti  Incondite  et  mo- 
lette  TociilRVDt,  flrom  Qtuekeny  to  mtaek^  (tee 
anUt)  and  Ger.  Salbe ;  D.  Salm  i  Sw.  Salwot 

QUADRAGENE,  «.  «  You  haye  with 
much  labour  and  some  charge,  purchased 
to  yourself  so  many  quadragenes,  or  lents 
of  pardon ;  that  is,  you  have  bought  off  the 
penances  of  so  many  times  forty  days." — 
Bp.  Tayior.  See  Quarantine. 
Low  L.  Qmadrageuot  fuartmteiM  ;  forty. 

QUADRAGESIMAL,  ad,  Lenten,  of 
or  pertaining  to  Lent  Also  app.  to— 
those  who  wnte  the  customary  Terses  during 
the  Lent  season ;  the  earnUna  quadrageri- 

Wfl/fa- 

It  QuadrogmimiU  ;  Vt.  b  Sp.  Quadrage9i$nat, 
ftom  QuadragenBuif  the  fortieth,  tc.  day  before 
Eaiter;  and,  cons. — first  of  Lent 

QUADR-ANGLE,  t.  -qular.    A  square 
plot  or  figure,  haying  four  angles  [quatuor 
tmgulot,)  and  four  sides. 
Fr.  Qitaira»^Ui  It  -^olo;  Sp.  -gulo, 

QUADRANT, «.  To  gtuiJra/«,— to  square, 
-r-antal.  or  have  or  cause  to  have  four 
-ATE,  ad*  «.  V.  equal  sides  and  equal  angles. 
-ATic.  Met — to  equal  or  be  equl- 

-ATURE.  valent    commensurate,    or 

proportioned  to ;  to  assimilate  or  correspond ; 
to  fit,  suit,  or  adapt 

Quadrant, — the  fourth  part;  an  instru- 
ment measuring  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle. 
Quadrate,  ad.  is  used  met — ^well-propor- 
tioned  or  regulated,  firm,  even. 

Fr.  duadr-ert  -ature ;  It  -ire,  -atitra,  -dutU ; 
Sp.  -ar,  -aturOy  -antt;  L.  Quadr-artt  -aturOt  -am; 
f^om  QuaimoTt  k  transit  in  cognatam  suam  9,  Qua- 
tmoTf  Kartpo,  pto  sat  irtpa,  sine  asplntione  apad 
JB6Ies;  na]nquumdixiaftentnnain,altennnttTia; 
pro  quarto  dixere,  et  alterum— iScal.  De  equals, 
C  18.    Others  ftota  Gr.  Tcrrapo,  for  r^vaapa. 

QUADRILLE,  t,  Fr.  QuadriUe  ;  con- 
taining or  consisting  of  four  or  a  square. 

QUADRINE,    or  Quatrinb,  t.      The 
fourth  part  of  any  thing,  of  an  as. 
L.  Qmadramt, 

QUADRI-PARTITE,  oJ.   Divided  into 
four  partt  or  partUioiu, 
L.  Qmaari-parl-Uus ;  It  -<r«. 
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QUADRI-VIAL,  ad.  ».  A  place  where 
four  sundry  ways  do  meet  "A  forum,  with 
quadrivuU  streets." — B.  Jomon.  App.  met 
by  Holinshed : — '*  The  quadrivialt — I  mesne 
arythmetike,  musike,  geometric,  and  astro- 
nomic."    L.  Quadr-hiumj  Fr.  -Ure. 

QUADRU-PED,ad.«.  An  animal  having 
four  feet,  (quatuor  pedes.) 
Ft.  Quadrughe;  It  ft  Sp.  -ede;  L.  Quadrupes. 

QUADRUPLE,  s.  v.  -y.    Fourfold ;  four 

times  as  much. 

Fr.  Quadrupl-e;  It  &  Sp.  -o;  L.  QuadntrpUco, 
-pUttt  -pUeare  ;  to  make  fourfold,  [pUeare,  to  fold.) 
Snb- 

QUAFF,  V.  -iNo.    To  swallow  or  drink  in 

abundant  drafta  ;   to  drink  abundantly  or 

copiously. 

Sk.  derives  firom  Go  cift  or  rather  from  A.  8. 
Ca/t  quick ;  qd.  to  drink  quickly ;  but  To  guqf  is 
— ^to  drink  copiously,  abundantly.  And  A.  8. 
We{/lant  to  wave,  with  the  common  pref.  6e,  would 
form  Ge•w^fian  ;  and  by  contraction— ITway-iait,  or 
Cwqf-dan,  to  wave  or  flow  in  waves,  to  swallow  in 
waves  or  gulps.  In  abundance.  Se.  Qitef,  is  a 
vessel  to  drink  out  of. 

QUAFFER,  V.  Used  by  Derham,  who 
probably  meant, — to  quaver,  to  shake. 

QUAG,  s.    So  called  from  their  quaking  or 

-OT.  shaking  ;   quaUng  or  sinking ; 

-MIRE.         quavering  or  shaking. 

Quag  is  quake.  Quagmire  to  quakemire,  Gard- 
ner writes  Qualmite,  qd.  QuaUmire ;  and  see 
QuAViMxaa. 

QU AID,  pt.  L  e.  Quailed ;  or,  perhaps, 
Cowed,  (qv.) 

QUAIL,  V.  -INO.  To  quell  or  kill;  to 
overpower,  to  subdue,  to  depress,  to  deject ; 
to  die,  to  decease  or  decay;  to  sink,  to 
droop,  to  fall  or  fail.    See  To  Quell.    Un- 

QUAIL,  s.  -PIPE.  A  bird,  so  called  from 
the  noise  it  makes. 

Fr.  Caille;  It.  Quiglia  ;  Sp.  Coatta ;  D.  Quaekel. 

QUAINT,  ad.  Dressed,  decked,  trimmed 
-LT.  — ^neatly  or  nicely  ;  carefully  or 
-NESS,  curiously,  artfully,  dressed,  or 
-ISE.*  decked  or  trimmed  ;  neat,  nice, 
-i8ED.t  curious ;  cunning  or  artful,  subtle ; 
curious  or  surprising,  odd,  strange. 
*Chaucer.    ^Qower. 

Fr.  Coini^  eointUe,  from  the  L.  Comptut,  (Men.) 
pa$t  p.  of  Comertt  to  dress  or  deck.  Cot.  in  his 
explanations,  uses  the  words,  Compt^  eompiljff 
eomptne$B.  R.  Gloucester  writes  it  with  k  and  0 
as  wdlasfif. 

QUAKE,  V.  s.  To  tremble,  to  shake,  to 
-ER.  totter,  (to  wag.) 
-BRisif.  In  Holinshed,  quacks  appears  to 
-ERLT.  be  the  ague: — **The  smoke  in 
-BEY.  those  dales  was  reputed  a  far 
-INO.  better  medicine  to  keepe  the 
-INGLT.  goodman  and  his  familie  from  the 
quacks  or  pose.*'  See  Quack. 
A.8.  Cwac-iant  {Ce-vaeian,)  tiemere,  to  tremble, 
to  shake. 
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QUALITY,  i.    Any  thing  pertaining  or 
-TIED.  belonging  to,  constituting  or 

-PY,  9.  forming  a  constituent  part  or 
-ncATiON.  portion  of,  appropriated  to ;  to 
-PIES.  the  kind    or   sort,  degree  or 

-FTiNO.  rank,  manner,  state,  condition, 
^FiABLB.*  property ;  and  also,  emph. — to 
-riCATivE.t  hign  degree  or  rank,  as  people 
of  qualitff, 
QuaUfy, — to  bestow  or  endow  with  quali- 
tietf  sc.  fit  or  suitable  for  the  purpose ;  to 
fit,  suit,  or  render  fit  or  suitable ;  to  em- 
power ;  also,  to  alter  or  change,  to  abate  or 
reduce,  the  force  of  some  qualUiet  by  the 
Intermixture  of  others  ;  and  thus, — to 
modify  or  moderate,  to  abate,  to  mitigate. 

*£arrow,     ^FtiUer, 

Fr.  Qual-iti,  -i/Ur ;  It  -I/A,  -i/kdr§  ;  8p.  Cat- 
idad,  -i/lear,'  L-  QvaUtatt  from  QimIm,  whleb 
Yms.  leaves  untettled.  Tooke  Myf,  "  Talii  and 
quaUM  are  compouiMi  words ;  the  flnt  part  Or.  T«, 
and  Kot,  both  signifying  aiMi;  rc-llliaa,— icai  •iUlns ; 
i, :  and  of  this,— and  of  that,"  (8to.  ed.)  QmoIU, 
—of  that  kind,  degree,  fte.    Be-  Dis-  Un- 

QUALM,  «.  -xsH.    A  sinking,  drooping, 

iailinff  or  iaintness. 

A.  8.  CiMo/iN,  aublta  SBgritado,  from  ewMan, 
to  queil  or  quail,  (qqv.) 

QUANDARY,  s,   -xed.     A  puzzle   or 
perplexity ;  a  fear  o^  or  arising  firom,  un- 
certainty. 
From  the  Fr.  Q»'»  tfiray-^>;  L  e.  quid  agam, 

?aid  dicam,  quo  me  Tertam,  neseio,  (Sk.) ;  what 
shall  do  or  say,  or  where  turn  me,  I  know  not. 

QUANTITY,  i.  App.  to— Measurement 
-T-ATITE.  of  magnitude,  of  weight;  that 
-ATIVELT.  which,  the  part  or  portion  which, 
-IVB.  is  measured  or  weighed;  weight  or 
bigness,  bulk ;  emph.  a  large  part  or  portion. 
Quantitotive,  &c.  are  found  in  scholastic 
Metaphysics,  and  Divinity. 

Fr.  QuaniHif  It.  -#d;  Sp.  CatMdodt  L.Qua»- 
ttku,  qu4mius  ;  i.  e.  QimotMIm,  qnamiiu ;  quam, 
the  aodusative  of  qmis,  1. 1.  iuu6ti  and  iontu$,  n 
bt.    See  QvALiTT.     De- 

QUAPPE,*  V.    To  quaver,  shake,  quail. 
'CAotiesr. 

QUAR,*  s.    The  place  where  the  stone  is 
-RT.        cut  in  tquaresi  gen.  a  stone-pit 
-RiBD.t  Fhaer  seems  to  use  Quar  for  a  mass 
or  body,  (a  sqnadroq.) 
*Pkaer.     B,  Jantotu     ^Chaucer. 
Fr.  Qmarriirt;  in  the  L.  of  the  Low.  Ages, 
Quadrat4MriuM    was   a   stone-cutter,   a  qturrour, 
(Chaucer,)  qui    marmora  quadroi;    and  hence 
Qttarrieref  the  place  where  ne  quadraU$  or  cuts 
the  stone  in  »quare$.    And  see  QuAaaxL. 

QUARANTINE,  9.     Forty,  sc.  days. 

"  These  forty  days,  (during  which,  after  his 
death,  she  shall  remain  in  her  husband's  capi- 
tal mansion  house,)  are  called  the  widow's 
qtuarentme  ;  a  term  made  use  of  In  Law  to  sig- 
nify the  number  ot forty  days,  whether  app. 
to  this  occasion  or  any  other.  It  signifies 
in  particular,  the /br^y  day9  which  persons 
coming  from  infected  countries  are  obliged 
to  wait  before  they  are  permitted  to  land  in 
England."— JB^i(r«^<m«. 
Fr.  Qmarantaint,    See  QvADxiosMa. 
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QUARRE-FOUR,*  «.     A  cross-way  ^— 
perhaps  a  quarre-fan  g  a  quadrivial,  (qv.) 
*HoUattd. 

QUARREL,  9.  «.    1.  To  lay  a  complaint 

-LER.  against :  to  litigate,  to  contend, 

-LINO.  to  wrangle,    to  disagree,    to 

-LiMOLT.  dispute. 

-Loua.  2.  To  contend,  to  contest,  to 

-SOME.  dispute,  to  disagree,  to  squab- 

-8OMENB88.  ble,  to  wrangle. 

Fr.  Qutnl-Ur;  It.  -^e:  Low  L.  Qmereiari, 
quereUu  elRindere,  to  poor  forth  complainte; 
more  especially  complaints,  aeensations  In  eoorta 
of  Justice.— Fost.  De  Vitiis,  p.  781.  Aad  hence 
the  first  explanation.  But  flte  It  QuerU-m,  Fr. 
-to,  are  more  probably  (as  the  8p.  GueriUa,  a  little 
war,  firom  ^nara)  diminutiTes  vX  guerre,  gutrra, 
war.    And  hence  the  second  explanation.    Dn- 

QUARREL,  «.  or  Quarry.      Oen. — A 

little  9quare  thing ;  a  quarrel  or  boult,  for 

a  cross-bow,  or  an  arrow  with  a  ibur-sfiMrr 

head. — Cot. 

Fr.  Quarrtau  ;  It  QuadrUto  ;  Low  L.  QmoS- 
rtUutt  quareUut,  Also  called  Quarry,  (qv.)  In 
Cartwrlght,  Quarrel  is  app.  to  a  sgaors  of 
glass. 

QUARRY,  «.    Seems  to  be— The  prey 

sought,  pursued,  chased,  hunted,  aimed  at. 

"  I  know  not  whether  lh>m  the  Fr.  Quirir,  L. 
Quarsre,  to  seek  or  search  after.— 5A.  Lye  adds 
the  eoqjectore  of  Keonet,  ftom  cafry,  the  pcwy 
carried  off. 

QUART,  f .      A  auari   or    quarter,  —  a 
-AN.  fourth  part  of  any  thing  ; 

-ER,  V.  s.         a  part  or  division  (of  the 
-ERAOE.  heavens),   or  district  of  a 

-BRING.  country  or  town,  of  a  field 

-BRLT,  odL  no.  or    encampment  s    peiliapa 
-ILE.  because     formerly    divided 

-o.  into  quarters.  Hence  Qiuir- 

-ATioN.*  ters,  app.  to  the  atalion  or 

lodgement  of  soldiers ;  and — 

To  live  in  the  same  quarters, — ^to  live  as 
fellow- soldiers,  sociably,  amicably ;  whence 
Quarter  is  fiirther  app.  to  good  feUowship 
or  companionship,  niendliness,  kindness, 
sympathy,  or  compassion ;  and  to  give 
auarter,  is  to  give  or  grant  mercy,  to  spare 
nom  slaughter. 

This  latter  usage,  is,  however,  historically 
accounted  for  by  De  Brieuz.  (See  in 
Men,)  He  says  that  quarter  was  the  por- 
tion of  pay,  promised  as  ransom  by  sol- 
diers or  officers  to  their  conquerors  in 
battle ;  but  he  does  not  state  of  pay  for 
what  time,  whether  week,  month,  or  a  whole 
campaign. — *Boyle. 

Fr.  Quart,  quart-aire,  -tor ;  It  QaAr^-o,  -Ure, 
squartdre  ;  Sp.  Quarts  -^  -et,  "ear,  lee  <Ma- 
DaAXT,  for  etym. 

QUASH,  o.    To  annul,  to  annihilate,  to 

put  an  end  to.    See  Quash,  mfra. 

See  To  Cash  or  CAsaxxa.  From  the  L. 
Cauua,  which  signifies  vain,  uselces,  good  fiir 
nothing,  has  heen  formed  (says  Caseaeave)  tha 
Bar.  L.  e.  Como,  eatsare,  cattum  rwddert;  aad 
thence  the  Fr.  Casser,  to  deetroy,  to  aannL  Aad 
see  Fosf.  De  Vitiis,  lib  iv.  c  S. 
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QUASH,  9.    To  beat  down,  to  crush,  to 
dash,  to  squeeze  or  press  down. 

"  The  erthe  quook  and  quashele,  as  hit 
quyke  were." — Piers  Plouhaum, 

**  The  eiuill  spirite  that  tooke  him, 
qutuhiag  the  childe  on  the  grounde." — 
UdaL 

"  Hope  brings  the  boll  whereon  they  all 
must  quasfe" — Gasccigne. 

'*  A  thin  and  fine  membrane  strait  and 
closely  adhering  to  keep  it  [the  brain]  from 
quashing  and  shaking." — Risif, 

D.  QiuU-^n  ;  Q«r.  -ehtn  ;  8w.  -a  ;  A.  B.  CtpyMn, 
to  email,  to  bruise,  to  wmixe,  (L  e.  tqweze,  qv.) 
to  burst  Muoder.— iSom.  Ft.  Cauer  is  derlTed  by 
Csseneuve  from  oiufuarc,  frequentatiye  of  qua- 
teret  to  abake.  Tna  L.  Quatera  and  QuoMsare  are 
(Tooke)  ttom  Qhocum,  to  quake.  QimM,  in  Plan 
Flouhman  and  Ray,  Is  equivalent  to  Qmastare, 
L  e.  to  quake  or  sbake.  QiiafM.  in  Oascoigne, 
seems  to  be  used  as  Cnukt  in  tbe  expression,— 
To  crush  a  cup. 

QUATERNARY,*  -nitt.    Four;  con- 
taining, consisting  of  four. 
Fr.  Quatemairtt  L.  QuatemariuM. 

QUATERNION,  s.  v.     A  company,  of 
four  in  number. 
L.  Quatemio,  the  number  four. 

QUATRAINE,  s.  A  stanza  of  four 
verses. — Cot,      Fr.  Quatrain. 

QUAVE,*  V.     To  move  to  and  fro,  back- 
-iMo.*      wards  and  forwards;    to  have  a 
-ER, «.  s.  tremulous  motion,  to  shake. 
-ERiNo.   An  ewrth-quave  (Sir  T.  Elyot), — 
i.  e.  an  earth-gwoifre. 
Qttove-mire  (North), — see  Quaqiiire. 
Sir  T,  Elvot, 
Formed,  perhaps,  as  the  e.  To  qu^f,  (qv.);  to 
wave,  to  waver,  to  move  to  and  fro. 

QUAY,  s.  That  by  which  the  water  is 
confined  and  shut  out ;  cons. — a  place  se- 
cured (from  sea  or  river),  for  goods  lading 
or  unlading. 

Fr.  Quaif,  tnm  A.  S.  Cag^Han,  to  shut,  fasten, 
or  eonflne.-— 7ooA;«.    See  WAexs. 

QUEACH,  s.  -Y.  Seems  to  mean  —  a 
washy  place  (like  an  oziery)  set  with  trees ; 
and  Queaehy,  washy. 

A.  8.  Ot-woic^n ;  by  contraction  gwase-  or 
ewase-iaUf  (the  e  softensid,)  lavare,  to  wash.  Sk. 
— dumctnm,  vepretnm,  locus  arbusculis  densis 
stipatus,  a  plaee  crowded  with  young  or  little 
trees.  Chapman  renders  Or.  'P«vi|ia  wvkvo, 
thorniest  queaokss.    See  Qvxabt. 

QUEAN,  s.      The  dweller  with,    mate, 
Queen,  #.  v.  fellow,  bedfellow  (of  a  man,  his 
•LT.  concubine) ;  a  wench,  a  strum- 

pet    Written  Quean.    Also— 
The  married  mate,  the  wife,  of  a  king  or 
sovereign ;  the  female  sovereign.    Written 
Queen. 

In  A.  S  Cwen,  quenu;  D.  Quene;  Oer.  Onm; 
Sw.  JTmnm,  Aoiia,  quinnat  a  wife,  a  woouui;  for- 
merly (says  Som.)  a  name  of  honour,  now  usually 
app.  to  women  of  loose  character  (meretrlcibus). 
It  may  be  formed  tnm  A.  S.  Oe-vmm^tan,  ^Hbim- 
iam  ;  D.  GA#-woo«tfn ;  Oer.  G»-u>09hnent  ge-wehntn, 
manere,  habitare,  to  wone,  wont,  or  be  wont.  In 
Se.  To  woia  la,  stiU,  to  dwell,  to  Uve.  The  A.  S. 
0»-w€eH-ian,  by  contraction  gwmu-ian  or  cwam- 
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ian,  would  give  eiMeii,  one  who  dwells  with,  lives 
with,  is  fellow  or  mate  to,  matched  with,  sc.  a 
man ;  and  thus  app.  in  honour  or  dishonour,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  upon  which  the  woman 
dwelt  with  tbe  man,  in  a  manied  or  unmarried 
state ;— to  the  fellow  or  companion  of  a  king,  frc. 
ftc; — ^to  the  Aor-cwma,  the  hired  gwranf,  the  hax- 
lot.  In  Sw.  Q«tteii-a«,  in  Isl.  Quonpaet  is  uxorem 
ducere,  to  take  a  wife,  sc.  to  our  homo,  to  dwell 
or  live  with  us.  Wach.  derives  Quten  firom  Ceaneut 
parsrs ;  Jun.^from  Or.  rvvq.    Un- 

QUEAS  Y,  ad.  -iness.  L  e.  Queachy,  (qv.) 
or  washy,  as  if  floating,  sc.  on  the  stomach; 
rising  on  the  stomach,  and  hence — 

Feeling  a  tendency  to  sickness ;  sickly, 
nauseating,  weak,  delicate. 

QUEER,  ad.  Perverse,  ot  not  pursumg 
-LT.  any  direct  course,  or  doing  as 
-NES8.  others  do,  or  would  expect  to  be 
done ;  cross-grained,  odhL 
O.  Douglas  writes,  "  Calland  tbe  colzeare  ane 
knaif,  and  coulroun  ftiU  quere:"  L  e.  "  Calling  the 
collier  a  knave  and  the  cullion  fuU  quere.'"  which 
iquere)  Lye  suggests  may  pertain  to  our  present 
ad.  Queer.  Neither  Ruddiman  nor  Dr.  Jamieson 
says  any  thing  about  it  Our  old  authors  write, 
Chum,  Quemet  in  A.  8.  Cteeome,  which  is  the 
pott  p.  of  Cyrrqnt  ge-eyrraUj  to  turn,  veriere^  re- 
verteref  petvertere  r-^-vai.  Cyrr  (i.  e.  perhaps,  queer) 
is  pervertue.    See  Qvsaxa. 

QUEINT,*  t;.   To  extinguish ;  to  destroy, 
to  allay,  to  cooL 
*Chaueer.  Oower,  ^v.  Spenur. 
A.  S.  Queneedt  {queneit  quent^)  past  p.  of  Quenc- 
on,  extinguere,  to  quenehj  (qv.) 

QUELL,  9.  «.*  -ER.  To  destroy,  to  sub- 
due,  to  suUect  or  reduce  to  subjection ;  to 
deject,  to  depress,  to  fail. — *Shak. 

AS.  Cwellan;  D.Quelen;  to  kUl,  to  die  or 
cause  to  die,  perish,  or  decay.  See  To  Qvail. 
Over-  Un- 

QUELQUEX:H0SE,* «.    Anything. 
See  Kickshaws. — *  Donne. 

QUEME,  V.  To  please,  to  delight,  to 
content,  to  fit 

Oer.  Quemen ;  A.  S.  Cicem-an.  The  (3er.  Quemen 
Wach.  derives  fhmi  Kommen,  to  comff  to  become, 
to  be  convenient  or  agreeable,  and  henoe  to  please. 

QUENCH,  V.  To  extinguish}  to  destroy 
-BR.  (the  light,  life,  heat,  or  power  of,) 
-iNO.  to  destroy,  to  overpower,  to  subdue, 
-LESS,  to  allay,  or  assuage,  to  cool. 

A.  S.  Cwene-an;  to  extinguish,  slake,  or  put 
out.— iSofli.    Out-  Un- 

QUERNE,*  s.    Any  thinff,  a  mill,  a  mill- 
stone— turned,  (by  tbe  hand.) 
*WicUf.    Chaucer.    Chapman,  Sfc. 
Any  thing  turned  or  diumea:  fh)m  A.  S.  Cyrr- 
an,  to  turn.    See  Qusxa. 

QUERPO,  s.  It  seems  app.  to — Any  dress 
that  fits  tight  to  and  exposes  the  shape  of 
the  body;  any  slight  covering. 

Sp.  Rn  euerpo,  (L.  Corpus,)  a  map  without  a 
cloak,  or  a  woman  without  a  veil  or  scart 

QUERULOUS,  ad.  Complaining,  la- 
-LT.  menting,  bewailing ;  uttering 

-KBSS.  or  expressing  complaint,  dis- 

-RiMON-Y.      satisfaction,  or  discontent 
-lOOSLY.  It.  G«rfr-ii/o;  Sp.-#/lo«o;   L.  Qice- 

rulu$t  ftom  queiit  to  complain. 
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QUI 

QUERY,  9.  V.  To  inquirei  to  seek,  to 
-I8T.  aak ;  to  make  or  put  a  question, 

-ENT,*  t.  express  a  doubt 

Querent, — an  inquirer,   seeker;   plain- 
tiff— ^Aubrey. 
L.  Quartf  inquire,  seek,  aik. 

QUEST, «.  v.*  Quest,  «.~Seeking,  asking, 
-ION,  t.  V.  searching ;  search  or  examina- 
-  ION  ABLE,  tion :  those  who  search  or  exa- 
-lONARY.  mine.  And  To  queet, — 
-lONER.  To  seek,  ask,  or  search;  to 
-lONisT.  sue.  Question, — asking,  seeking 
-IONLB88.  by  interrogation  ;  interroga- 
-M  ONOBR.  tion,  examination,  inyestigation ; 
-ANT.t  matter  or  subject  of  examina- 
-ER.t  tion  or  investigation;  opposed 

-RiST.f  to  positive  affirmation  or  nega- 
tion ;  and,  thus-— doubt,  uncertaintj,  debate, 
dispute,  discussion. 

Questmongers, — dealers  in  suits;    prose- 
cutors.— *B.  Jomon,    ^Shak.    iRowe, 

Fr.  QaMtl-«,  -er;  -ioUt-ionntr;  It.  -<d««,  -ton^rt; 

8p.  -foil,  -ionar;  L.  QtutiiiOj  ftom  Quarertt  to 

seek,  to  ask.     Qumrere  ab  eo  quod  mue  ru  ut 

reouperatur,  datur  opera.  —  Farro,  lib.  v.     Ac- 

'  Con-  Ex-  In-  Per-  Re-  Un- 

QUESTOR,  s.  -SHIP.     <<  He  did  also  first 
erect  the  office  of  quastores,  for  keeping 
all  fines,  taxes,  and  other  collections  of 
money." — North.  Plutarch. 
L.  QMttior,  i  quarendo. 

QUESTUARY,  ad.  s.    Seeking,  pursu- 
ing, ffain  or  profit 
L.  QmattuanuM,  ad  qu^estum  pertinens;  of  or 
'  pertaining  to  gain. 

QUEUE, «.    AtaiL 

Fr.  Cue,  or  Queue,  from  the  L.  Cauda.    See  Cos. 

QCJICH,  V.  QuECHiNO.  To  quake,  to 
shiver  or  shudder,  to  wince,  to  flinch,  to 
stir  out  of  the  way;  to  stir,  to  move. 

Bacon  applies  queching  to  the  cry  or 

groan  extorted  by  severe  pain ;  and  the  D. 

Quetschen,  is — gemere. 

Variously  written.  —  Said  by  the   editors   of 

I  Spenser  to  be  from  the  A.S.  Cwicc-ianf  D.  Quicken, 

.  to  quieken.    It  Is  more  probably  to  quake. 

QUICK,  v.*  ad.  s.     To  quick,  or  quicken,— 

-EN,  V.  To  be  or  become,  to  cause  to  be 

-ENER.  or  become,  alive,  a  living  or 

-ENiNO.  breathinff  creature,  an  animal ; 

-INO.  animate^  vivacious;     to   give 

-LY.  life,  spirit,  or  activity;  to  in- 

-NE8S.  spirit  or  animate,  to  excite,  to 

-SAND.  sharpen;  to  increase  the  acti- 

-SET,  s.  V,   vity,    speed,    or    swiftness,   to 

-SILVER,  hasten,  to  accelerate. — *  Chaucer. 

A.B.CwieeHin,  (et-«r<ec-4aii,)  viyificare,  toraicAMi 
or  make  alive.  (See  Wicc)  Cw<e«,— all  kinds 
of  herbs  and  grasse;  particularly  that  called 
dogg's-grasse,  couch-grass,  or  guHeh-gnMS.  Cutie- 
eeolfer,  argentum  vlvum;  ewtc'treow, — the  haw- 
thome  tree. — Som,  D.  Quieken;  Oer.  Quicken, 
erquieken;  Sw.  Quieka,-  Dan.  Quager.    Un- 

QXJID,«.  le.  Cud,  (qv.) 

QUIDDIT,  8.  -T.  A  subtle  question  or 
inquiry. 
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quittance,  lasting  rest 
Bale.     ^Spenser. 


QUI 

Fr.  QuiddUatif,  -ive,  fraught  with  quiddUirm. 
—Cot.    From  the  Low  or  School  L.  Qmiddiiae. 

QUIESCENT,  aj:  Qute«een/,— Becoming 

-ESCENCE.  Still ;  resting,  reposing ;  ceaa- 

-ET,  ad.  s.  V.  ing,  stopping,  or  staying  from 

-ET-iNO.  motion  or  action ;  lying  at  rest, 

-LY.  in  stillness,  tranquillity,  calm- 

-NESS.  ness,  peace.     And  Quiets — 

-UDB.  Still,  tranquil,  calm,  peacefuL 

-ISM.  Quietus,  —  full  and  final   ac« 

-IST. 

-us. 

-OUS.*  ^-  Qui-et,  -^ude,  -iUeat ;  It  -^srcrv, 

-ousrY  *        "^'*»  •*'^/  Sp.  -eto,  -eta;  I*.  Qmt- 
VU0A.I.  egctre,  -e$.    Prom  Or.  Ki«  (hoc  eat 

-SOME.'  icetfiai,  quod  notat  etAo)  we  may 

form  Quieo,  and,  thence,  Quieeeo,  to  lie  down. — 
Vou.  From  Or.  xiav-civ,  to  cause  to  cease,  stop, 
or  stay,  comes  the  «.  navcttf  {pauea,  a  paoae,  or 
stop ;)  whence  the  L.  Quiet. — Lenuep.  A^oxesce. 
Also  Dis-  In-  Un-quiet  *' 

QUILL,  s.  V.  Quilt,  v.  s.     A  quill  ia  appi    ^ 
to  the  full-grown,  hard-pointed  feather  of  *^ 
a  bird ;  to  me  pricks  of  Uie  porcupine,  and 
to  other  things  similarly  formed.  ^ 

And  To  quilt, — to  prick  or  stitch  with  a    £ 
pointed  instrument  or  needle ;  and —  ^ 

A  quilt, — any  thing — a  coverlet — ao 

stitched. 

From  L.  CauUe,  a  stalk,  or  Arom  Cakmuu^  a 
reed.— See  Sk.  and  Jun.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  Fr. 
Aiauille ;  It  Agiiglia,  jfitglia,  aeieuta,  aeuSf  a 
point 

QUILLET,*  s.     That  of  which  you  may 
make  what  you  please;   a  ftllacious  SQb* 
aity ;  a  nice  distinction,  a  nicety. 
^S%aAr.     MiUon. 

Fr.  QuoUbet,  L  e.  Quidlibei;  what  yon  please. 
See  Quip,  and  Qvodlibet. 

QUINARY,  ad.  Containing  or  consisting 
of  five. 
L.  Quinartue,  quingue  continena. 

QUINCE,  s.  A  fruit  so  caDed,  tnnn 
Cydon,  an  iale  near  Lesbos,  or  the  town  of 

Crete,  so  called. 

Fr.  Going ;  It  Cotogna  ;  li.  Cotonemn,  Cf  Amcvas, 
eydonium  malum. 

QUINCH,*  V.    To  move  to  and  firo,  ac.  out 

of  the  reach  of  harm  ;  to  flinch  or  shrink 

from. — *Spenser.     North. 

Said  to  be  the  same  word  as  QafcA,  but  vcms9 
probably  it  is  Wink,  winee,  winet ;  A.  8.  6«-wtee- 
ian,  gwine-  or  eimae-tow,  to  wtnit;  app.  to  the 
motion  of  the  eydid  gen. 

QUINCUNX, «.  L.  C2«i»c«fM:.  If(Yosa.) 
-UNC-iAL.  you  cut  X  into  two  parts,  the 
-lALLT.  upper  part  will  be  the  letter  Y, 
which  was  used  as  the  note  or  sign  ^m- 
cuncis  BVfequinque  assium ;  and  trees  so  dia- 
posed  or  arranged  as  to  represent  this  figure 
were  called  a  ^MtiuwiMr.  Others  say,  beeaua« 
quinque  unciee  were  denoted  thus, 

QtiriNDENE, «.  The  fifteenth  (day,  part, 

-ECIM.      &C) 

-I8MB.     From  L.  Quindeeim,  fifteen  ;  Qm'Mtfr- 
eimue,  the  fifteenth. 


QUI 


QUO 


QUINQU-ARTICULAR,  a<i  Contain- 
ing, consisting  of,  fire  articles  (qulngue 
artieulot), 

QUINQU-ENNIAL,  ad.  Happening  or 
taking  place  at  the  end  of  five  years ;  con- 
tinuing five  years. 

It.  QuinqMinnio ;  L.  Quinquenni*,  (quiuqtu 
lamoa,  five  yean ) 

QUil9QU£-ll£31B, «.  A  vessel  having 
five  rows  or  ranks  of  rowers,  {quinque  re- 
morum  ordinet,) 

QUINST,  t.    Strangulation,  sufibcation. 
Sqminanegt  guinanegt  quiney,  (See  SaumAMcr.) 
Or.  ZwoYxn ;  !«•  jingino. 

QUINT,  M.     So   called,  because   divided 
-AL.         into  fiw  equai  parti  of   twenty 
-ALINE,    each ;    or    perhaps,    qd.  centale, 
from  centum — Sk* 
Fr.  &  8p.  Quintal,  centupondiam. 

QUINTAIN,  t,  A  kind  of  game,  says 
our  learned  Spel.,  to  try  the  agility  of 
country  youths,  and  the  swiftness  of  their 
horses ;  and  he  describes  the  fashion  of  it 
as  he  saw  it  himself  when  a  little  boy. — 
See  his  Oloss.  Arch.,  and  Du  Conge,  for 
the  description  of  another  fashion. 

FT.  Quintaine,  a  quiniam*  (or  wkintant)  for 
coontrv  youths  to  run  at ;  It.  Qmintina  or  Ckin- 
lana  ;  IMW  L.  QMintama.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  origin  of  this  word.  Some  suppose  It  to 
be  firom  one  Quintus;  others,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  probability,  firom  L.  Contu»,  a  poIe.--Bee 
Fr.  fr  It.  etyms.  of  Mea,  and  also  J>u  Conge  and 
SpeU  in  V.  QttUUiMa. 

QUINT-ESSENCE,  #.    App.  as  Fr.^ 

-ENCED.     The  virtue,  force,  or  spirit  of  a 

-ENTiAL.    thing  extracted. 

tuQuinUu-ence;  lU-htxa;  L.  Quinta  euentia, 
a  fifth  essence. 

QUINTUPLE,  aA  Fivefold.  SeeQuAD- 
aupLE.    Sub- 

QUIP,  V.  t.     Quip  (according  to  Jun.)  will 
Quibble,  v.  t,   be — To  lash,  to  cut  with  some 
-INO.  sharp  or  smart  saying,  with 

-ER.  some  sarcasm ;    to  scofl^,  to 

taunt 
**Manea.  We  ovnics  are  mad  fallows;    didst 
thou  not  find  I  did  qnip  thee  ? 
"  Ptfi.  No  verily :  why,  what's  a  quip  t 
"  Manea.  We  great  girders  call  it  a  short  saying 
of  a  sharp  wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet 
word."— Zy^.  Alexander  ^  Campatpe. 

And  Quibble,  a  dim.;  qd.  QuippU,'—h 

sharp  or  smart  play  upon  words ;  a  quick, 

aharp,  or  acute  elusion  or  evasion  by  verbal 

subtilty. 

Jun.  thinks,— from  Whip,  (A.  S.  Hweooan,  to 
whip,  to  lash.)  But  Quibble  is  more  probably  a 
corruption  of  QutdHbet^  (also  ooimpted  into  Quillet, 
qv.) ;  and  Quip,  as  a  fUrther  corruption  of  Quibble, 
u  much  more  satisfiu:torily  accounted  for.  (See 
also  QvooLiBBT.)  AU  these  words  we  seem  to 
owe  to  the  subtle  trifling  of  the  schools. 

QUIRE,  QuAiRB,  or  Queare,  «.  A  square 
or  bundle  of  squares  (of  paper). 

Fr.  <hMf«r  or  eaper ;  D.  Qua^ern  or  -ttrn, 
from  L.  Qnatemio.  Fr.  Quarreau  or  carreau,  a 
square. 
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QUIRE,  8,  9.  -ister,  i.  e.  Choir,  (qv.) 

QUIRITATION,*  e.    A  calling  or  im- 

ploring  for  help. — *Bp.  HalL 

L.  Quiriiaiio,  firom  quiriiart.  Quiritet  eiere,  to 
call  upon  the  Quiritet  or  Romans  (for  help). 

QUIRK,  «.  -I8H.  That  which  wrests  or 
twists  any  thing  from  its  straight  course, 
its  right  meaning;  a  twist  or  turn,  an  artful 
or  subtle  evasion ;  a  subtle  conceit,  a 
subtilty. 

Sk.  suggests  Ger.  Zwereh,  thwarted  or  swerved, 
wrested,  twisted.  ZwercA  is  A.  8.  TAveorA, 
past  p.  of  tkweor-ian,  to  wrest,  (also  written  ge- 
thweor-ian,) 

QUISH,*  #.  i  e.   Cuith,  (qv.) 
*E.  Hall,  4-c. 

QUISHEN,*  «.  L  e.  Cushion,  (qv.) 
*Chaucer.    Bemert. 

QUISTRON,  i.  Tyrw.  thinks— A  scul- 
lion, "  un  guerdon  de  euisne  ; "  perhaps, 
as  Urry  supposed,  a  beggar,  from  Fr.  Omt' 
trer,  to  ask,  to  beg.  Quistrent, — ^see  Roque- 
fort. 

QUIT,  0.    To  clear,  free,  or  deliver,  (to 
Quite,  ov.     acquit,)  to  release,  to  discharge, 
-LT.*  to  absolve;  to  clear  or  free  our- 

QuiTT-AL.  selves,  (from  debt  or  obliga- 
-ANCE,  9. 0.  tion,)  to  repay,  (to  requite,)  to 
-URE.^  recompense ;   to  fulfil,  to  per- 

form. 
To  quit, — to  leave  or  go  away  from; 
Law  L.  Quittare,  (Du  Cange  and  SpeL) 
i.  e.  to  leave  quietlfft  give  up  peaceable  pos- 
session ;  to  relinquish,  to  resign,  to  forsake. 
See  To  Leave. 

Qtfi^e,— clearly,  absolutely ;  wholly. 
*  Chaucer,     ^Chapman, 

See  AcaviT,  and  Rkovits.  Fr.  Quit-er  or 
'ier, -e  or -U;  li.-ure;  8^. -art  D.  Ony/;  Ger. 
Quitt ;  Low  L.  Quetiare,  ouietare,  (from  quielm,) 
quieiem  reddere,  to  render  (sc.  the  debtor  or 
obligor)  quiei ;  and  thus,  to  forgive  a  debt,  to 
confess  it  satisfied ;  and  hence  the  explanation. 
Ac-Re- 

QUIYER,  t^.  ad.  -ino.  To  move  to  and 
fro,  backwards  and  forwards ;  to  move  tre- 
mulously ;  to  tremble,  to  shake,  to  quake, 
(to  wooer.)  See  To  CIuaver,  and  To 
Shiver. 

Quiver,  the  ad.  may  be  from  Quick, 
nimble,  active,  lively,  animated  :  "  Thy 
quick  and  <[uiver  wings." — Turbervile.  "  Of 
body  feble  and  impotente,  but  of  soule 
quiuer  and  lustie." — UdaL 

QUIVER,  s.  -ED.  A  covtfT,  case,  or  sheath 
(for  arrows). 

la'Pi.Carquois:  It. -cdfso;  8p. -cox.  In  Ger. 
Ko-eher;  D.  -ker;  8w.  Coger;  but  our  Eng.  word 
seems  to  come  immediately  firom  Fr.  Couvrir,  to 
cover,  co-operire ;  est  enim  pharetia  operculamen- 
turn  quoddam. — Martin,  in  v.  Pharetra, 

QUOD-LIBET,  «.  Le.  K  qvOlet  oj  quid- 
-ICAL.  Ubet,*  (qv.)  What  you  please. 
-ICALLT.  That  of  which  you  may  make 
what  you  pleaae.     Proposed  at  pleasure; 


RAB 


RAC 


propoBed  extempore  for  disoonrae  or  dis- 
putation; discoursed  or  disputed,  affirmed 
or  denied  as  each  pleases. 

*Used  by  Scholastic  Divines  and  Meta- 
physicians. 

Low  L.  Quodiibetum^  quia,  quod  lihtt^  defendi- 
tax.—rou.  De  Vitiis,  lib.  ill.  o.  40.     See  Quip, 

QVXBBLS. 

QUOIF,  <.  0.  -PURE.  L  e.  Co^^  (qv.) 

QUOIL,*  *.  L  e.  CW/,  (qy,)—'*Heywood, 

QUOIN,  «.  L  e.  Coign,  (qy.) 

QUOIT,  *.  «.  L  e.  Cot/,  (qr.) 

QUONDAM, aif.  -ship.*  Former;  atone 
or  some  time. 

Quondamship, — some  former  state  or  con- 
dition.— *Latimer, 
L.  Quondam ;  at  some  time,  at  some  fozmer  time. 


QUOTE,  V.    To  note  or  mark ;  to  copy, 

-ATioN.        extract,  repeat,  a  part  or  por- 

-  ATioNisT.   tion ;  to  set  down,  affix,  or  name 

-ER.  the  quantity,  the  price,   (Aow 

much,) 

Ft.  Quoter,  coUr;  It  Cotdre;  Sp.  Qmotar;  Low 
L.  Quotare^  from  Quotus,  to  note  or  mark  horn 
maeft,  what  part  or  portion.    Mis- 

QUOTH,  V.  Quod.  ue.  Said  I. 

Quodf  i.  e.  Quothed,  quothd,  quod. 

A.S.  Cwoth,  past  tetue  of  Queik-an,  to  say ;  Ger. 
Queden, 

QUOTIDIAN,  ad.    Daily;  coming,  hap- 
pening every  day ;  incessant 

Fr.  Quolidi-en  ;  It.  &  Sp.  -ano ;  L.  Quoiidiantu, 
from  QuoUditf  {quota  die$,)  daily,  each  or  eToy 
day. 

QUUE,  s.  ie.  Cue,  (qy.  and  Queue.) 


R. 


R  This  letter  (Wilkins)  is  called,  from 
the  snarling  of  dogs,  Utera  canina;  'tis 
made  by  a  quick  trepidation  of  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  being  vibrated  against  the  palate ; 
for  which  they  who  are  disabled,  by  reason 
of  the  natural  inJSirmity  of  their  tongues, 
which  is  called  TpavTuanos,  haibuties,  do 
commonly  pronounce,  instead  of  it,  the 
letter  I,  which  is  of  a  more  soft  and  easie 
sound. 

Rh  or  hr,  the  correspondent  mute  to  this, 
is  made  by  a  forcible  emission  of  the  breath 
through  the  instruments  of  speech  in  the 
same  position  as  for  the  letter  A,  but  with- 
out any  vocal  sound. 

R  presents  itself  as  a  literal  root  in  the 
Oo.  Air,  AS.  Ar,  See  Are,  £r,  Ere, 
Or,  Hero,  &c.  ;  and  Re,  the  prefix. 

RABATO.    See  Rbbato. 

RABBET,  V.  s.    To  plane,  level,  make  or 

lay  even ;  also  to  smooth. — Cot, 

A  rabbet'Stock  is  reckoned  by  Tusser 

among  husbandly  furniture. 
Fr.  Maboter,  from  L.  Rad-ere.    See  Jfrn. 

RABBI,  s.  The  Heb.  Rabbi,  from  Rab, 
-BiN-ic.  great,  excellent,  chidf,  chief  mas- 
-ICAL.  ter,  was  equivalent  to  the  Gr. 
-ICALLT.   AiSoo-jroXos,  master,  teacher. 

-I8T. 

RABBIT,  s.    An  animaL 

D.  Robb^t  -eken,  Sk.— from  L.  Hapidut,  swift; 
Jon.  believes  it  to  have  been  formerly  written 
Mobbtt;  and,  perhaps,  corrupted  from  Roughfetf 
(D.  RouwBoet,)    See  Harx. 

RABBLE, «.  V.  -MENT.  A  rabble, — ^a  noisy, 
confused    brawling,    a   noisy,    clamorous 
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profusion  of  words ;  also  a  noisy,  tomul- 
tuous  medley  (of  people). 

D.  Rabbtlen,  precipitare,  sive  eoDfrmdere 
verha;  from  L.  JZoAula,  a  bawler  or  biswler, — il 
rati*  dictus.    See  Rabid. 

RABID,  ad.     Virulent,  violent,  fniions; 

-NESS.         ratwniiig. — *Chaiueer. 

-BIATE.*  luRab-iduM,  -to,  ttaok  Rabin;  and 
this  either  from  Or.  'Paico^eu  fita,  eorrumfii  vmh 
ientid ;  or  fcaca.  pat-uv,  tatrttre,  to  baik,  as  &e 
word  is  peculiarly  used  of  doga.  —  Fou,  A.B. 
R(Mtf-ian,  to  reaw,  to  rapSi  (qqv.)t 

RACE,  s.  The  root;  the  origin  whence 
any  thing  rises  or  issues ;  the  lineage,  fionily, 
kindred,  breed,  or  generation;  the  comae 
or  progress,  process  or  procedure.  See 
Race,  s.  v.  and  Race,  Ract. 

Jtace  of  ginger, — Sp.  Rayz  de  gengihreg 
L.  Radix  xinziberis. 

Fr.  Race,  raeins;  It.  RdKza;  Sp.  Raqa,  from 
L.  Radix,  a  root,  tmrn  Gr.  *Fabtf,  ahrandL— Fm*. 
Bee  Radicatb. 

RACE,  s,  V.  -ER.  Not  iqnprobably  the  same 
word  as  the  piecedlng,  app.  from  the  con- 
sequential usage, — sc.  course,  progress,  pro- 
ceaure,  to — 

A  course  or  progress,  in  contest  or 
rivalry ;  motion  of  swiftness  or  speed ;  a 
foot-race,  horse-race,  boat-raee. 

Sk.— perhaps  from  D.  Raunen,  qd.  JBewce  ; 
others  from  the  Isl.  Raas,  of  a  similar  mean- 
ing. 

RACE,  s.  App.  to — A  taste  or  flavmir, 
-Y.  savouring  of  the  right  vintage,  of 

-INE88.  the  right  kind  or  sort;  showing 
its  root  or  origin,  its  soil;  peculiar  to  its 
kind. 

Also  a  consequential  usage  of  Race,  radir,  De- 
En-  Un- 


RAD 


RAG 


RACEMATION,  «.     Formation  o^  or 
into,  bunches  or  clusters. 
L.  Raetmtu,  a  bunch  or  duiter.    See  Raxsxv. 

RACK,  «•  A  rack  of  hay,  (in  which  is  put) 
— a  quantity  of  hay,  collected,  drawn,  raked 
togeUier.     See  IUkb. 

RACK,  «.  i.  e.  Rock :  the  part  of  the  spin- 
ning machhie  covered  by  the  wool  that  is  to 
be  spun.     See  Rock. 

RACK,  V,  s.  That  which  is  reeked.  See 
Reek. 

To  rucft, — to  rssAr,  to  move  like  vapour 
or  smoke. 

Raek^  «.  —  yapour,  steam,  exhalation, 
fame. 

The  commentators  on  Shak.  (see  their 
Notes,  and  TooJttf,  vol.  ii  p.  389  et  seq., 
and  Dr.  JamteeoUt  in  t.  Rak,)  have  fidlen 
into  the  common  mistake  of  including  a 
meaning  expressed  by  the  context  in  their 
explanation  of  the  word  ;  and  were  thus 
entirely  diverted  from  its  etym.  and 
consequently  from  its  intrinsic  significa- 
tion. 

A.  8.  ReCf  smoke,  steam,  reak  or  reek  ;  Rec^n^ 
to  smoke,  reeke^  or  cut  forth  Tapoura. 

RACK,  V.  8.  To  afflict  or  distress  ;  to 
-EK.  pain,  to  torture,  to  torment ;  to  dis- 
-INO.  trac^  to  stretch,  to  strain ;  and 
hence, — ^to  draw  off,  sc.  liquors,  or  the  pure 
portion  from  the  foul  or  lees. 

D.  Raeken  ;  Oer.  Rmeken  ;  Go.  Wrikan ;  A.  8. 
Wrteeon,  loHeam,  to  wreak,  (qv.)  exercere.  agltare, 
affllgere.  infllgere,  punire;  to  exercise,  constrain, 
or  correct;  to  afflict  or  inflict,  to  punish,  to  dis- 
tress or  distract. 

RACKET,  t.  0.      App.  to— A  game  in 

which  balls  are  struck  or  beaten;  to  the 

instrument  with  which  they  are  struck; 

and  further,— 4o  the  noise,  clamour,  bustle 

of  the  ffame.    And  the  v. — 

To  dash,  strike,  or  beat ;  to  drive  about 

with  noise,  bustle,  confusion. 

Fr.  Raqm-elte  ;  Sp.  -eta  ;  It  RaeehMa.  Men. 
•^ftom  Ii.  Rete ;  thus  Rete,  retieumt  reiiea,  retir- 
eetta,  retiquetta,  reketla,  raketiOf  raquelta :  it 
is  more  prohahly  a  dim.  ftom  Wrie-ant  to  rack, 
affllgere,  to  dash  against,  to  strike  or  beat 
against. 

RADDLE,  t.  A  raddle  hedge  is  a  hedge 
of  pleached  or  plashed,  or  turned  or  wreatlud 
twigs  or  boughs.     See  Tooke. 

So  pronounced  for  Wrathel,  the  dim.  of 
Wrath,  i.  e.  wreathed. 

RADIATE,  V.  To  throw  forth,  eject,  or 
- 1-  AHT.  emit,  to  surround  or  encircle  with, 
-ANTLY.  — rays  (of  light) ;  to  shine,  en- 
-ANCE.  lighten,  or  illuminate ;  to  brighten, 
-ATioN.  give  brightness,  splendour,  bril- 
-ous.*      liancy. — *G,  Fletcher. 

Fr.  RmMeum,  'iaiitm ;  L.  ft  It.  Radiare,  from 
Radius  ;  Or.  'Po/Mor,  virga,  a  rod ;  first  app.  to— a 
measuring  rod,  to  any  thing  similar,  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel,  the  bone  of  the  arm,  the  lines  which  the 
sun  emits.  The  Gr. 'Po/Sdor,  from  pacv-eiv,  to 
ent  oflT;  for  it  is  a  long,  slender  branch  cut  from  a 
tree. — Martin.    Cor-£-Ir- 
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RADICAL,  ad.  $.  To  root  or  enroot,  to 
-CALLT.  fix,  to  infix,  as  the  root  in  the 

-CALITY.         earth,  firmly,  deeply ;  to  plant, 
-CATB,  V.  ad.  to  implant 
-CATION.  p,  ^  gp  sadie-al ;  It.  -iOe ;  L. 

-CLE.  Radiearl,   from  Rod-it,   -Me,  a 

root ;  from  the  Gr.  'Padil,  a  branch,  (Voss.);  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree  spreads  itself  in  branches, 
so  the  lower  disperses  in  fibres  through  the  earUi. 
See  Ragb.    £- 

RADISH, «.    A  plant 

Fr.  Radie,  from  L.  Radite,  a  root.  In  L.  Jtajplka- 
nue;  Gr.  'Po^yo»,'and  also  'PoAtf. 

RAFF,  f.  v.*  Ktkj  thing  reaoed  or  torn 
away,  (roughly,  raggedly,  coarsely,)  the 
rough  or  ragged  or  coarse  parts,  the  rags ; 
the  refuse  ;  a  rough,  nnsorted  heap  or  mass 
or  medley. 

To  rq^  up,  is — to  put  up  or  collect 
roughly,  coarsely,  in  a  disorderly  manner. 

*C€trew. 

Sk.  in  V.  Rig-raff,  (qv.)  from  the  D.  Rt^en,  to 
rive  or  reave:  and  Tooke,  Immediately  from  A.  S. 
Ref-ian,  reaf-^n,  rapere,  to  rive,  reave,  or  bereave, 
to  tear  away.    See  Rzave,  &c. 

RAFFLE,  V.  s.  To  rqffie,  is— to  rifU, 
which  Sk.  derives  from  A.  S.  Ret^an,  ra- 
pere, to  reave.  See  Rafp.  Fr.  Rqffie, — **  A 
game  at  three  dice,  wherein  he  that  throws 
all  thrfte  alike  wins  whatsoever  is  set ; 
also,  a  r^ing.  Faire  un  r^gle, — to  r^  ;  to 
sweep  all  away  before  them.  Raffier, — ^to 
rifle ;  to  sweep  all  away,"  (Cot) ;  win  alL 
"  Most  commonly  they  use  raifie ;  that  is,  to 
throw  in  with  three  dice,  till  duplets  and  a 
chance  be  thrown ;  and  the  highest  duplets 
wins,  except  you  throw  tn  and  in,  which  is 
called  rt^  ;  and  that  wine  M^L^'^—Drydetu 
Dan.  R^/ter.    See  Rxavs,  ftc. 

RAFT,  8.  -£R.  That  which  is  nfi,  rrft, 
torn,  or  roughly  hewn  or  cut  A  rqft  is 
formed  or  framed  of  pieces  of  wood  or 
timber  so  r^. 

A  rqfter, — such  or  similar  piece  used  in 
building. 

iZ^fk,  Sk.  thinks,  is  the  L.  RaHe.  Rafler,— 
A.  S.  R^fft-er  ;  D.  Rt^f^-er,  lignum,  rude.  It  Is 
the  past  p.  Raf-ed,  raft,  or  rtjft,  of  the  A.  S.  Reaf- 
toff,  to  Hm  or  f«0w,  to  tear  away.  SeeRxAVB,fto. 

RAG,  8.  That  which  is  rent  or  torn, 
-OED«  severed,  tattered ;  a  tatter. 

-QEDMBS8.  Ragahaeh  or  Raggabraeh  (see 
-OY.  Oroee  and  Brocket)  is,  perhaps, 

a  corruption  of  Ragged  (or  perhaps  RakeU) 
rubbish  :  but  of  Ragam^gin,  (written  in 
Shak.  Rag  of  muffin,  and  in  P.  Plouhman 
Ragamog^n,)  the  examples  found  have 
afiTorded  no  clue  to  trace  the  origin. 

Rag,  in  Shak.  (T.  of  A.,  and  M.  W.  of 
W.)  is  a  very  difTerent  word :  the  commen- 
tators call  it  an  opprobrious  term;  it  is 
merely  Rogue,  (qv.)  cheat,  impostor  ;  (one 
having  a  concealed,  covered  character. 
See  Rogue,  and  Ray.) 

Jun. — from  the  Gr. 'Paxov,  a  torn  garment 
Tlie  A.  S.  Hraeod,  Lye  says,  is  Rak-ed,  ragged, 
laccratus  ;  and  it  may  be  racked,  Itraeked,  or 
broken,  distracted,  rent,  or  torn  asunder.  See 
Rack,  v.  ;  and  Baa  ex. 


KAi 


RAM 


HAGE,  t,  V.  To  be  or  feel,  or  cause  to  be 
-INO.  or  feel,  to  do  or  act,  ravingiy, 

-INOLY.  rabidly,  madly,  wildly,  wan- 
-FUL.*  tonly;  to  be  fiirious,  violent; 

-ious.t  to  storm,  to  act  furiously,  yio- 
••iGU8NESB.t  lently,  or  vebemently. 

"  Anger,  in  the  excess  of  its  violence, 
when  it  is  excited  to  a  deeree  of  phrenzy, 
so  that  the  mind  has  totafiy  lost  self-com- 
mand, when  it  prompts  to  threats  and  ac- 
tions extravagant  and  atrocious,  is  termed 
rage,** — Cogan. 

Ragerie, — wantonness,  (I^rw.):  though 
it  may  admit  of  doubt,  whether  To  rage,  in 
Chaucer  (Miller's  Tale),  may  not  mean  to 
pl^  the  rogue.     See  Rao. 

^Sidney,     ^Bp  Fither.     tJByrde. 

Fr.  Rage ;  It.  Rdb-bia ;  Sp.  -io,  -iart  firom  L. 
Rabiea.    See  Rabid.    En-  (or  In-)  Out- 

RAIL,  t,  V,  -INO.  Railtf — by  which  any 
area,  court-yard,  or  other  place  is  thinly 
(i.  e,  not  closely,  but  with  small  intervals) 
covered.  And  also  a  woman's  rail,  or 
mght-rail, — a  covering,  ac.  a  vest,  to  cover 
or  throw  over  her. — Tooke. 

A.  S.  Rofp-el  Is  dim.  of  Ray  or  Roff,  the  past 
tenae  of  Wriffcn,  to  rig  or  cover.  See  Rat. 
En-  In> 

RAIL,  o.  Slightly  covered,  or  cloaked,  or 
-ER.  concealed,  sc.  jesting,  or  banter- 

-INO.  ing,  or  satire.     And  the  «.  Fr. 

-INOLV.      Railler,--* 
-LERY.        To  ntUy,  to  joke  or  jest  at  or 

Rally,  v.    with,    to    banter,     to    satirise 
genUy  or  slightly.    And — 
To  rail  (by  usage), — to  satirize  roughly 
or  coarsely;  to  abuse,  or  employ  abusive, 
angry,  contumelious  or  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, of  or  toward — any  one. 

Rallf  and  RaUUry:  Fr.  Rail-Ur,  -lerU;  D. 
RaUtnt  rtUeth  tcom  rvUeulari  or  ridere.  (See  in 
Men.  and  Sk.)  Tooke  thinks  tnm  R^^h  the 
dim.  of  Ragt  or  Jtoy,  the  past  tense  of  Wrig^n, 
to  cover;  (see  Rail,  »upra;)  and  this  etym.  co- 
incides with  the  usage,  viz.  Fr.  RailUr-U,  -y,  (a 
word,  says  8k.  lately  introduced.) 

RAILE,*  o.    To  spring,  rush  forth,  flow. 

*  Chaucer,  Spenter,  Fairfax. 
I  know  not  (Sk.)  -whether  from  Fr.  Rouler, 
to  roll.     Lye»—- to  rill,  which  he  derives  from 
D.  Riwle,  rhmlut, 

RAIN,  s.  e.  -Y.  Rain, — ^That  which  (water 
which)  runs,  flows,  falls,  or  drops,  sc  from 
the  clouds. 

To  rotfi,  met — to  pour  or  shower  down. 
Piers  Plouhman  writes — "  In  Helies  time 
heauen  was  closed,  that  no  rai$u  ne  rotme" 
Rain-bow,  —  an  arch  in  the  heavens 
formed  by  reflections  and  refractions  of  the 
rays  of  light  through  drops  of  fidling  rain. 
See  Bow. 

D.  Rtg-ken^  -ken'en  ;  Ger.  -em,  tnen ;  Dan.  Regmt 
rogner  ;  Sw.  R^gn^  rtgna^  pluvia,  pluere ;  Oo,Rignt 
rignan;  A.  8.  Rln-aUf  to  rain  (or,  as  anciently 
written,  to  rtgne. )  Perhaps  Go.  and  A.  S.  Rinnan^ 
to  rim,  oorrere,  decurrere,  deflnere,  to  run  or  flow 
down.    Be- 

RAINE,*  «.  L  e.  Reign,  or  region. 
*Spenter, 
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RAINMENT,*  «.  L  e.  JrraignmeHt,  (qr.) 
*Foz. 

RAISE,  e.  t.  To  put,  place,  or  set  ap ;  to 
-ER.  bear,  bring,  take  up;  to  rear,  to 
-BDLY.  lift,  to  heave,  to  erect,  to  beighteiiy 
to  exalt,  to  levy,  to  elevate,  to  extol,  to 
excite;  to  give  rise  or  origin,  to  tnin. 
Bale  and  Hackligrt  use  iZoSe,  «.  We  now 
use  Rise,  (qv.) 

Dan.  Rtiser;  D.Ryssen;  Go.  Reisan, 


exists  in  the  comps.  Urrtis-amf  Urraisffomt  snracfe, 
tuscitare,  to  raise^  rit*t  or  cause  to  ri$e.  See  Lav. 
Jnn.  thinks  it  the  same  word  as  JI«ar,  (qv.)  by  a 
common  change  of  r  into  ».    Mis-  Un-  Up- 

RAISIN,  s,  A  fruit;  the  ^pe,  dried. 
So  named  from  their  growing  m  bunches. 

Fr.  RaMns;  {Raisins  de  Corinihe,  the  Corinth 
or  cunant ;)  L.  Raesmus,  a  bunch  or  duster. 

RAKE,  1.  e.  -EB.  A  rake, — ^the  tool  with 
which  hay,  grass,  &&  is  drawn  together. 

To  rake, — ^to  draw  together,  to  gather, 
or  collect,  (into  a  heap;)  and,  cons.  Co 
draw  apart,  to  examine,  to  search. 

To  draw  or  dng  along,  to  rend  or  tear 
along  or  away;  to  scour.  *<Such  an  un- 
gratious  couple,  a  man  shall  not  finde 
agajme,  if  he  raked  all  hell  for  them."— 
Ascham, 

D.  Raseks,  raeeksn,  rsksu;  Dan.  Roger;  €Ser. 
Rsehsnf  A.  8.  Rocs,  past  p.  of  Radian:  Go. 
Ricgan,  congerere,  oolligere,  to  eoQeet,  to  dimw 
together.    See  Rack,  Rick,  Rich.    Un- 

RAKEL,  s*     A  rakel  or  roi^e, — ^A  reek- 
Rakehell.   less,  heedless,  rash,  profligate 
-LY.  person. 

Rake.  RakehsU,  ttom  Raksl,  which  aeems 

-  SHAH E.  to  be  a  oonruption  from  RtktltSt  that 
is,  reeklssB ;  and  a  rake,  a  still  fturther  eoRupdoB. 
See  RscK,  and  see  in  v.  Raks,  above,  the  quota- 
tion from  Ascham. 


RALLY,  e.  "  Fr.  ita/tter,— to  ratty, 
assemble,  reunite ;  gather  dispersed,  cloee 
disjoynted  things  together,"  (Cot.) ;  to  re- 
collect 

Sk.  (also  Lye,)  qd.  Rs-alUgare ;  or,  as  Spenser 
writes  it,  Rs-allg. 

RAM,  v.  s.  To  ram  is, — to  stop,  to  stop 
-MBR.  or  block  up  ;  to  erosi,  to  press 
-MisH.*  close,  to  drive,  push,  beat,  or  other- 
wise force  down ;  to  beat  or  batter ;  to  butt. 

Ram, — an  animal,  male  of  the  sheep  or 
goat :  remarkable  for  its  propensity  to 
or  butt 

The  military  engine, — **  It  is  called  a 
eyther  because  it  haUi  a  very  hard  front, 
whych  pusheth  up  the  wals,  or  els  bicaose, 
after  the  manner  of  rammes,  it  goeth  backe 
to  thentent  to  stryke  wyth  greater  violence" 
— GoUUnge*  Casar. 

Rammish, — shaving  the  qualities  or  de- 
position of  a  ram,  its  salaciousness,  strong 
smell,  &c. — *  Chaucer.  Joy. 

Wach.  and  Lye  write  learnedly,  but  to  little 
purpose.  D.  Oer.  ft  A.  8.  Ram,  artea.  Thien 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  A.  8.  Sremmmm, 
which  Lye,  Som.  and  Benson  intcvpiet  Impaiirs, 
to  impede,  to  stop,  is  the  tme  origin  of  the  e.  To 
rant,  and  that  the  animal  is  so  called  tnm  Ita 
action  with  the  head. 


RAN 


RAN 


RAMAGE,  ad,*  sA  -lous^t      Wild,  un- 

tamed  i  from  Ramage,  t,  boughs  or  branches. 

*0<fwer,     ^DrummomL    ^Chaucer, 

Fr.  Jiamage,  from  Ramut,  (See  Ramify.)    Le 

raiMwe  d'okeau,  the  wood  or  toild  song  of  a  bird, 

(see  Men.);  and  henoe^  gen.— as  above. 


RAMBLE,  9. «.    To  go  over  small  spaces, 

-ER.      to  wander  over  short  distances ;  to 

-mo.    move  or  go  about  irregularly. 

8k.,  among  other  aunettiont,  has  L.  Mt-ambu- 
imrt :  It  is  the  dim.  of  ^ooai,  (qv.) 

RASH-FY,  V.  To  branch  out,  to  extend, 
-IFICATION.  to  expand  separately,  as  the 
-ous.*  branches  from  the  trunk. 

*Netoi(m. 

Fr.  Ramif^^r;  It.  -eire;  8p.  -cor;  ratmot  focere, 
to  form  branches  or  boughs.  Voss.  suggests  va- 
rious etyms.  of  L.  Ramui.  May  it  not  be  fkom 
A.  8.  JKym-on,  to  spread,  to  extend,  to  reach  out, 
to  branch  t    See  Roam,  Ramblb. 

RAMP,  t^.  #.  To  climb,  to  mount,  to  as- 
-AMT.  cend;  to  rise  or  spring  up,  to 
-ANCY.  leap  or  jump  up  or  about,  to 
-ALLIAN.*  rise,  spring,  or  grow  up,  (rapidly, 
wantonly,  superabundantly.) 
RtnnpalUan  may  be  a  ramping  or  romphg 
wanton  person. — *Shak,    Beau,  4*  P* 

Fr.  Ramp-€r,  -ani;  It.  -dr«,  -dmU;  Sp.  -art 
-ant€ ;  to  climb,  to  ascend,  to  monnt.  Men.  de- 
rives from  L.Xi»p-0r»,  to  creep.  J2«M9eiui«  is  given 
by  Lye  and  Jun.  from  iBlfred's  Translation  of 
Gregory,  De  Curft  Pastorali ;  where  the  L.  is  Pr«- 
eipitata.    Probably  akin  to  A.S.  Rym-anj  to  roam. 

RAMPART,  $,  Something  raiwd  or 
-p-iR,  or  thrown  up,  sc.  in  defence,  for  pro- 
-IRB,  0. «.  tection ;  a  bank,  wall,  fortress. 

Fr.  Remp-arif  -wrtr.  Men.  fh>m  Riparo,  de- 
fenee,  and  Rhtaro  tmm  Ripa :  more  probablj  of 
the  same  origin  as  Ramp^  signii^ng  to  ri$t  or  roiw. 

RANCH,  or  Raunch,  v,  L  e.  To  wrench. 
To  wrest,  to  distort,  to  strain,  to  distrain, 
to  rend  or  tear.    See  Branch,  Cramch. 

A.  8.  Writtff-an ;  torquere,  disUnquere,  eztor- 
queie,  to  wrest,  to  puU  or  drag  out  or  aside. 

RANCOUR,  t.    App.  to— A  feeling  that 

-COROUS.  wrings  or  tortures  (the  heart) ;  a 

-ciD.         feeling  of  bitter  malice,  or  malig- 

-CIONK88.  nity,  or  hatred. 

Rancid, — a  remeid  or  rank  smell  or  taste, 

— see  Rank. 

"Ft. Ran-cceur f  It. -core;  Sp. fr L.  Jtaacor, from 
Raneere,  perhaps  flrom  Or.  'Pai-civ,  eorrumpere. — 
Toss.  It  probably  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
"Eag.Rank;  D.  IVrangke,»rouek,(qy.) 

RAND,  t.  The  D.  &  Ger.  Band  is  the 
border  or  margin,  perhaps  the  round  or 
circumference ;  and  a  rand  may  be  a  round, 
sc.  lump  or  piece.  Beau.  &  F. : — ^To  cut 
into  rands, 

RANDOM,  s,  ad,  Apn.  to— The  motion 
of  any  thinff  running,  flowing,  or  falling 
without  a  fixed,  determined,  or  confined 
course  or  channel ;  motion  or  action,  at 
hap  or  haeard ;  without  guidance  or  direc- 
tion, choice  or  selection. 

Fr.  Rundon.  The  swiftness  or  force  of  a  strong 
or  viobmt  stream.  Randonner,  to  run  swiftly, 
violently,  as  Ihst  aa  he  can.— Col.  Some  say  from 
douusr  le  rennet,     Hickes  (Gtam.  A.  8.  p.  S3f  ,>— 
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that  It  is  A.  8.  Rennaut  and  dan,  fluere  de<kraum; 
whence— aller  k  grand  randon,  to  run  like  a  rapid 
torrent,  in  a  headlong  or  precipitate  course. 
Hickes  gives  flrom  an  A.  Nor.  MS.—"  Ac  flirre 
fleeth  into  rondun." 

RANGE,  V,  s,  -ER.  To  move  over  or 
about ;  to  wander,  or  roam,  or  rove  over ; 
to  traverse,  to  extend  or  reach  over. 

To  range  meal, — cemere  seu  cribrare ; 
from  D.  Ranghen,  to  move,  to  shake. — Sk, 
Perhaps  (Sk.)  from  D.  Ranneit,  to  run,  or 
RanffheHf  to  agitate  or  shake,  to  move.  It  may  be 
A.  8.  Jt«iiii-afi,  ran-ig-an;  D.  Jtmam,  ronntnt 
currere,  discurrere,  to  run  or  move  quicDy  f  to 
move  about    £n- 

RANGE,  o.  s,  -MENT.  To  put  or  place 
in  order,  to  dispose  in  an  orderly  manner ; 
to  methodize,  to  order  rightly ;  to  put,  to 
dispose. 

Range,  in  a  kitchen, — so  called,  perhaps, 
from  the  ranks  or  rows  of  bars. 

Dan.  RoMg-erer ;  Fr.  -«r,  arranger,  (from  A.  8. 
Ring,  hring,  a  ring  or  circle,)  to  order  and  dispose 
persons  and  things,  as  is  usually  done  at  public 
assemblies,  where  those  who  meet  generally  form 
themselves  into  a  ring  or  circle.  See  R  axk.  Ar- 
De- 

RANK,  V,  s.  Order,  method ;  disposition 
in  order  or  method ;  place  in  order,  station, 
or  degree  ;  place  or  station,  sc.  in  line 
or  row. 

To  be  in,  to  put  or  place  in,  rank,  order, 
or  method ;  to  range,  (qv.) 

Rank  (Dan.  Rang)  u  rar^  {g  hard  into.Ar.)  En- 
Over- 

RANK,  ad,  00.  A  rank  smell  or  taste, — a 
-LY.  sour,  harsh,  coarse,  strong,  gross, 
-NESS,  foul,  smell  or  taste.  A  rank  growth, 
strong,  coarse,  gross.  And,  gen..  Rank  is 
strong,  gross,  coarse ;  inordinately  or  riot- 
ously strong  or  robust :  inordinate,  violent. 
A.  S.  Rane,  ranc-4ie,  -neMee;  superbia,  foecundi- 
tas ;  in  D.  Wranghe,  wranCt  astringens,  austerus, 
asper  gustu,  (flrom  wringhen ;  A.  8.  Wring-an,  to 
wring,  torquere,  stringere,  astringere ;  astringent, 
bitter  or  biting  to  the  taste ;)  and  in  Eng.  Rank 
is  also  app.  to  the  smell. 

RANKLE,  0.    To  be  or  become  foul  or 
corrupt;  virulent,  sore;  painfully  diseased 
or  distempered ;  to  fester. 
A  dim.  of  Rank,  fouL 

RAN-SACK,  o.  To  seek  or  search  for 
plunder,  boo^,  pillage;  to  search  care- 
fully, earnestly,  eagerly  ;   to  plunder,   to 

pillage,  to  take  by  violence. 

Dan.  RoMsager;  FT.  Sac-eager;  It.  -eheggidre; 
Sp.  Saquear;  to  eaek,  rantaek,  pillage,  rifle,  ruin, 
destroy.— Col.  The  Suio-Goth.  Ran  taeka,  rem 
fbrtivam  in  alienA  domo  ausBrere,  to  seek  plunder 
in  the  house  of  another,  U  (by  common  consent, 
says  Ihre)  from  Ran,  raplna,  (in  A  8.  Ran^  fh>m 
rend^n,  dirlpere,)  and  toeta,  qusBrere,  (in  A.  8. 
SecHM,  to  seek.)    Un- 

RANSOM,«.v.  Anciently  also  written 
-ER.        Rcmson, 

-LESS.  To  redeem,  (or  agenbye,  as  Wiclif 
writes,)  to  repurchase,  to  regain  by  pur- 
chase. 

Fr.  Ran-eonner ;  D.  -*o«i ;  Ger.  -zeon,  the  price 
of  redemption.  Orig.— the  redemption  of  plunder 
or  rapine;  aflerwarda  transfened  to  the  price  of 


RAP 


RAS 


liberty— pro  eaptlTo;  oompounded  of  Ran,  rapine, 
and  «<Im«,  redemption. —iTdieA.  Ger.  Sutui  Fleni. 
So«ns  Sw.Sona;  Go.  5aiM,  are  uied  for  the  act 
of  reconciliation,  or  for  that  which  it  given  to 
appease  the  anger  of  another. — Ikre.  Notwith- 
standing all  thU,  the  word  Bantom  seeini  more 
probably  to  be  oomipted  from  redemptio;  Gr. 
Arrpov,  quod  propria  preUum  signifleat,  qiid  ndi- 
mumtw  captiTi,  qood  Galli  rocant  ratwoaaai. — 
Sreumut,    See  In  Men.    Un- 

RANTi  V.  t.     To  rend  or  tear ;  to  raTe,  to 
'BR.  ipeak  or  write  tearingly,  rav- 

-iPOLB,«.«.   ingly;  with  senaelesa  noise  or 

mtmti^  Tiolence. 

JtanHpoie, — a  tearing,  wild,  noisy  person. 

*frood, 

D.  Mandent  raiMtn,  dellraze.  Rani  is  rent^ 
patt  p.  of  rendan,  laeerare,  to  rend,  or  tear ;  (qd. 
to  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  yery  rags.) 

RAP,  V.  9,    To  hit,  to  knock,  to  strike. 

■'"**»  *•  A.  8.  Hreppan,  which  Lye  interprets 
-INO.  iangtr;  atUngtrt,  to  touch  ;    Som. 

adds,— to  hit,  to  top ;  Sk.  thinks,— A  sono  flctom. 

RAP,  9.  or  Rapb,  o.  «.    To  rap  or  rape  is — 
-LT.  To  reave  or    tear    away,  to 

-ACIOU8.  force,  hurry,  bear,  or  carry, 
-ACIOU8NE88.  or  take  away;   to  force,   to 

-ACITT. 

-INE,  S. 

-PER. 

-TURB. 

-TOR. 

-TURBD. 

-TURI8T. 

•TUROU8. 


-INDUS. 

RAPT,ty.t«.S 


violate ;  to  rob,  to  plunder. 
Rapt, — ^bome,  carried  away, 
transported.  And,  hence, 
met.  Rapt,  Rapture, — trans- 
port, trance,  ecstasy,  violent 
motion  or  emotion,  of  the 
mind,  senses,  passions. 
Rape  of  land,  —  perhaps  a 
pordon  raped  or  reaved,  sepa- 
rated from.     Som.  thinks, — 

from  A.  S.  Rape,  a  rope  ;  as  if  rapes  were 

portions  of  land  measured  and  divided  by 

ropes. 
To  rap  out, — to  utter  rapidly,  hastily, 

violently. 

*^  Chapman,    ^Drayton.  tE.  HalL  Brown, 

Fr.  Rmvir,  rapaciti,  rapinSt  rapt ;  It  Rap-ire, 
-itce, -aeiU^ -ima ;  8^. -ar,  ax, -aeidad, -ina ;  im- 
mediately from  L.  Rap-ere,  which  is  itself  (Tooke) 
fh>m  A.  8.  Rtqjkin,  to  rive,  reave,  or  bereave,  to 
tear  away.  Voss.  derives  tton  Or.  Apv-eiv,  and 
that  from  Heb.  8ee  Rbavk,  &c.  At-  Cor-  Di- 
8ub-  (Sur-)  reption.  En-  Un-raptore.    Fre-rept. 

RAPE,  s.     A  plant  so  called 

Fr.  Rav-e ;  It.  -a ;  L.  Raamm  (syivestre) ;  Gr. 
'Pavrvr.    See  Foee.  and  Martin, 

RAPID,  ad.  Hurried,  hasty,  speedy, 
-LY.      swift. 

-ITY.  Ft.  Rap-id!  It.  &  Sp.-Mio  ;  L.  Rapidme, 
from  rapere,  to  tear,  to  force,  to  hurry  away.  See 
Rap. 

RAPIER,  s,    A  kind  of  weapon,  so  called 

perhaps  from  the  rapid  motions  or  actions 

to  which  it  is  suited. 

Fr.  D.  ft  Oer.  Rapier.    Wach.  calls  it  emie  prm- 
aeutut,  and  derives  it  from  Sekrappen,  to  scnme 
Lacombe  and  Roquefort  call  it  a  long  sword.   8k. 
suggests— A  rapiendo  vitam. 

RAPPAREEf.  A  robber,  (Sc.  Rever, 
reaver,  reyffar.)  '*'  The  Irish  formed  them- 
selves into  many  bodies,  which,  by  a  new 
name,  were  called  rapparees ;  these  robbed 
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and  burnt  houses  in  many  placet  of  th« 
country.' ' — Burnet. 

Lye,  in  Jun.  —  Raperiee,  latrones  Hlbemici, 
Irish  robbers ;  A.  8.  Repertu ;  and  refers  to  tb*  v. 
To  rove,  A.  8.  Repera,  or  Repere,  is  revere,  a 
rearer  or  robber.    See  To  Rbavs,  and  To  KAra. 

RAPPORT,*  «.     Ft.  Rapport:  a  resem- 
blance, correspondence,  accord,  or  agree- 
ment between  several  things. — Cot. 
*Sir  W.  Temple. 

RARE,  ad.      Thin,    scanty,    fine;    few, 
-LT.  scarce,    seldom;    opposed     to 

•NBis.         thick,  dense,  in  contmui^  or 
-ITY.  succession ;  infrequent,  unusual, 

-B-FT,  V.     uncommon. 
-PIABLB.       Ft,  Rmr-e, -4^j   It. -e, -i/dr« ;    E^ 

-FACTION. 
-SHOW. 


-o,  -efaceree;    L.  Rarut,  from   Or. 
Apatov,  by  the  omission  of  the  initial 


a,  and  insertion  of  p. — Foes, 

RASCAL,  s,  ad,  A  reckless,  rash,  profli- 
•LY.  gate,  base,  low,  depraved  person, 
-ITY.  or  set  or  mob  of  persons. 
-LION.  A.  S.  Rascal, — a  lean  or  worthlecse 
deer.  Rascallie  deer,  caprese  rejiculsB. — /««. 
The  Fr.  RacaUle  is  derived  by  Men.  from  Race; 
but  though  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  letter  e,  the  true  origin  seema  to  be 
the  old  word  Rakel  or  Reel^l,  Fr.  RacaitU. 

RASE,  or  Raze,  v.    By  some  old  authors, 

-ZING.  Race  ;   it  is  now  more   cork 

-SOE,  or  written  Raxe. 

-ZOR.  To  rub  plain  or  smooth,  to  plain 

-SURE,  or  or  smoothen,  to  scrape  or  shave, 

-ZURB.  to  scratch ;  to  lay  even  or  level ; 

-ZORABLE.  to  level,  to  lay  low  or  prostrate ; 

to  ruin,  to  destroy. 
Ft.  Ra-ter;  It.  -^ere,  -eo,'eehiar;  8p.  -ear;   L. 
Rasum,  past  p.  of  Radere,  fortasee   4   padia^, 
focile. — toet.    Ab-rade.    E-rase.    Un-raaor. 

RASH,  V.  To  dash,  to  beat,  to  bruise,  to 
beat  to  pieces,  to  break. 

To  rash  up  hastily  (in  Fox)  may  be, — to 
dash,  beat,  knock  up  hastily ;  or,  to  hurry, 
to  despatch  hastily ;  more  immediately  from 
Rash,  ad.,  infra.  "  Julus,  eke,  raviak'd 
[ra»ib'<i]  outofhisarms." — Surrey.  Virgite, 
**  The  second  he  took  in  his  arms,  and 
rashed  him  out  of  the  saddle." — History  of 
Arthur.  "  My  former  edition  of  Acts  and 
Monuments,  so  hastely  rashed  vp  at  that 
present" — Fox.  Martyrs. 

Dr.  Nott  says  that  the  printed  copy  of  Surrey 
reads  ra^ed,  {avultut  in  Virgil);  '*  an  old  word 
(he  adds)  evidently  formed  from  Fr.  Armekerf 
I.  e.  to  root  up,  to  draw,  tear,  or  pull  up.  O.  Doac* 
las  renders  impavldus /raa^l  teium,  *'  unabasitllB 
raethand  the  sehaft  in  sounder."  Jlmeto  (fra- 
gorea)  the  Gloaaary  catla  a  word  formed  fhm  the 
sound.  It  is  mors  probably  A.8.  Rrpean,  hriemm, 
(see  To  CausH.)  ruere,  corruere,  eoUidere,  to  rash 
together  or  against,  to  dash  or  beat  together. 

RASH,  ad.  Precipitate,  headlong,  head- 
-EiL  atrong;  hasty,  sudden;  beings  do- 
-LY.  ing,  or  acting  without  fbreaight  cr 
-NESS,  premeditation,  caution,  or  consider- 
-PUL.*  ation;  unforeseeing,  unezpecting, 
unwary,  or  unaware;  uneautious,  mconsi- 
derate. 

Rash,  Fr.  Rasehe, — an  eruption,  a  sudden 
rutihing  or  breaking  out — ^Turb^nnlkn 


RAT 


RAV 


Easher,  (on  the  coals,)   Fr.  Ckirhonade. 

Sk.  says — Rasura  laridi ;  more  probably  so 

called  from  the  rathness  or  haste  with  which 

the  cookery  is  dispatched. 

D.  ft  Ger.  Jtafdk,  n^dns;  D.  JR«es4«fi,  festi- 
nare,  pcoperara ;  firom  A.  S.  Hrff$an,  mere,  pro- 
ruere,  to  rmk  forward,  to  precipitate. 

RASP,  t,  A  plant,  the  fruit  of  it ;  so  called 
-  AS.  (perhaps)  from  the  ratping  rough- 

-8ERRT.    ness  of  the  wood.      See  Rasp, 
isfieu    It  Riupo* 

RASP,  V.  9.  -ATORY.    To  rub ;  to  mb  off, 

(sc  the  rough  parts  of  the  surfiuse ;)  to  file. 

Fr.  Ran^  ;  It.  -«re ;  8p.  -or  /  8w.  -a  ;  D.  fr  Ger. 
RoBptHt  formerly  written  Itaptgm,  firom  JMi-ew, 
IHcare,  to  mb— /t«<6«fi,  r«p»-^n,  r^utn^  and  by  a 
oommon  tiaoepoeitioii  of  the  letters  ps,  rtupen. 
8k. — from  Rad-ertt  to  scrape. 

RAT,  B.  Ratsbanb.    A  rapacious  animaL 

Fr.  Rai;  8p.  Rat-io;  Ger.  -f«,  -m;  D.  -U:  8w. 
Aetft;  Dan.  Rotie;  Low.  L.Rat-M*,  -tm.  Waeh. 
deriTea  from  Ger.  Iteiuem!  A.S.  SrttUait,  (to  rid,) 
roper  ti  qjL  animal  rapam. 

RATCH, «.  App.  to— A  dog.  that  hunts 
by  tcenL  See  Brack,  <mU  /  and  Raekt,  in 
Jamieson. 

Perbapa  from  the  Ger.  Jt<ce*-««,  odoram  sptrare^ 
at  odorem  pereipere. 

RATE,  #.  9.    To  reckon,  to  compute,  to 

-ARUB.   value ;  fix,  or  settle  the  yuue ;  to 

-ABLY,  estimate,  to  place  to  the  account ; 

•ER.       to  impute,  to  lay  to  the  chaige ;  to 

fix,  to  settle,  to  apportion,  the  quanti^  or 

quality,  the  proportion,  the  degree. 

Rttlet  M. — AUqnid  roJaei,  past  p.  of  Jt«-or,  rattu; 
and  upon  the  «.  it  fanned  the  v.    B*-  Mii- 

R  ATE,  e.  -INO.     To  speak  wrathfitUy  to ; 
to  scold,  to  chide. 
A.8.  Sretk-ion,  saBvire,  to  scold.    See  WaATH. 

RATH,*  or  Rathe,*  ad.     Speedy,  quick, 

-LT.     soon,  early. 

-BR.     Rather,  the  ad.  —  Earlier,  sooner, 

-EST.   prior,  anterior.     The  as. — Sooner, 

more  promptly  ,moTe  eagerly,more  willingly. 

*Fenf  common  words  from  the  very  earUegt 

periods  tUl  Milton, 

A.  8.  Roth,  rotkoTt  roiho$i,  celer,  Telox;  D. 
Rod*;  Ger.  *  8w.  Rod;  in  A.  8.  alio  JM,  or 
krodt,  krtUkt,  readj.    Roiks,  from  the  v.  Hrad-4om, 

groperare,  aecelerare,  to  hasten,  to  accelerate,  to 
»  or  make  ready. 

RATH,  s.  from  the  context,  appears  to 
have  been  a  round  hill,  made  ready  or  pre- 
pared, **  strongly  trenched  and  throwne  up, 
and  ordained  "  for  assembling. 

*'  There  is  a  great  use  amongst  the  Irish, 
to  make  great  assemblies  together  upon  a 
rath  or  hill,  there  to  parlie  (as  they  say) 
about  matters  and  wrongs  betweene  town- 
ship and  township,  or  one  privat  person 
and  another.*  '^Spenser.  View  qf  Ireland, 

RATIFY,  9.  To  settle,  to  affirm  or  con- 
-PICATION.  firm,  to  establish,  to  assure  or 
-PIER.  secure,  to  warrant 

•UABITIOM.*  *Bp,  Taylor, 
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Fr.  Rat^ft-er;  It.  -^art;  Sp.  -tor;  Low  L.  Ra- 
iificore^  ratum  facere ;— r0MAa6«r«,  ratum  habere ; 
(see  Rate;)  to  make  or  cause,  to  have  or  hold, 
(any  thing  to  be)  fixed  or  settled. 

RATIONAL,  ad.  t.    Reasonable  ;  endued 

-NALisT.        with  reoMMi,  having  the  use  or 

-NALLY.        power  of   reason  \    consistent 

-NALITY.       with,  agreeable,  to  right  reason, 

-ciN-ATB,  o.  or    soimd   sense,    or    under- 

-ATiON.         standing. 

-ATIVE.  Fr.  Ro-iional;    It.   -zioniU;   Sp. 

-wnable;  L.  RaUonolist  from  the  L.  Rt^io.    Bee 
RsASox.    Ir- 

RATTLE,  V,  s.  -INO.     To  scold,  to  chide  ; 

to  speak  noisily,  loudly,  or  clamorously; 

to  make  a  noise,  din,  or  clamour.     (Used 

gen.  of  the  noise  from  the  collision  of  hard 

substances,  as  of  stones.) 

D.  RoMeOy  ttrepere,  garrire ;  rattler,  garrulus ; 
to  make  a  noise,  to  chatter.  It  is  the  dim.  of 
Ratt,  to  scold.    Be- 

RAYAGE,  «.  f.  -BR.    To  reave  or  rob ; 

to  plunder,  to  despoil,  to  lay  waste. 

Fr.  Raeager,  ravir.  See  Rap  or  Raps,  to 
reaos,  to  tear  away.     See  Rbavb,  ftc 

RAVE,  v.  -INO,  s.  To  rave  is  to  act  as 
one  rMved  or  bereaved,  sc  of  his  reason 
or  understanding;  and  thus — ^To  move, 
act,  or  talk  insanely,  unreasonably,  sense- 
lessly, madly,  furiously,  deliriously. 

Fr.  Rener,  mfo-Mtr,  -tker ;  D.  Rtv-en,  -elem, 
delirare,  erraie.  Men.  declares  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  this  word,  and  writes  to  little 
purpose.    See  Rbavs,  &e. 

RAVEL,  V,  s.  To  ravel  appears  to  be  a 
dim.  of  Reave,  and  to  mean — to  tear  or 
pull  asunder,  sc  any  thing  complex  or  com- 
plicate; and,  thus,  to  unfold,  to  disclose.  It 
nas  also  acquired  an  opposite  usage,  from 
the  same  meaning;  (to  tear  or  pull  asunder 
sc  any  Uiing  whole  or  entire — ^into  shreds, 
into  ragged  particles ;  and,  hence,)  to  pull 
or  put  mto  disorder  or  confusion ;  to  con- 
fuse, to  perplex,  to  entangle  See  Unravel. 
Raeeten,  (Hoi.)  intilcare.— ITi/toa.  See  RaAvx, 
9ce. 

RAVEN,  «.  s.  To  reave  or  tear  away ;  to 
-ENBR.  seise  by  violence,  to  destroy 

-ENINO.  or  devour ;  to  prey  upon. 

-ENINGLY.  Ravenous, — eager  for  prey  or 
-ENous.  plunder;  voraciously  hungr}'. 

-ENOUSLY.  Raven,  the  bird,  ( A.S.  Hnefn, ) 
-BNOusNBsa.  so  Called  from  its  ravenous 
-IN,  or  disposition. 

-INB.  Ravine,  ( Fr.  Ravine,)  Le.  riven 

-ELiNB.  or  reaven,  a  rift,   a  hollow, 

-ENisH.*         formed  by  riving  or  tearing,  sc 
a  course,  a  passage.  —*Chawxr. 

Fr.  Ro»-ine»x,  -elini  It.  RiveUino;  Sp.  Re- 
beUin.    Bee  Rk AYS,  fto 


RAVISH.  V.     To  reave  or  tear  away;   to 
-BR.        bear  or  carry  or  hurry  away,  (to 
—        ravage:)  to  transport,  to  entrance; 
.  to  affect  or  move,  with  ecstasy, 


•BR. 
-INO. 

-INOLY.  lo   anecc  or  iiiuvv,    wm*  ^x^a^^^j, 
r.   with  excess  of  delight  or  pleasure ; 


•MENT. 


KEA 


REA 


— of  fear ;  to  seise,  to  bear  or  carry  off  for- 
cibly, violently ;  to  force,  to  violate.  "  Vio- 
lentmen  raoysehen  the  kyngdom  of  heyenes." 
-^WicHf.  "AntwAed  with  Buddaine  joy."— 
HackluyU  "  Their  mindea  rauuhed  wyth 
feare." — Goldinge, 

Fr.  Ravirf  to  rea9t  or  tear  away.  See  Rxats, 
ftc.    £n- 

RAW,  ad.  Rude,  or  crude;  imperfect, 
-I8H.  unfinished,  undone  ;  undressed ; — 
-LY.  imperfect,  immature,  imripe,  un- 
-NESS.  seasoned;  untried,  inexperienced, 
unskilled ;  rude,  harsh,  bleak. 
D.  Mouw;  Ger.  Rok;  Sw.  Roa;  Dan.  JZoo, 
immaturui,  erudut;  the  same  word  as  D.  Jlotiw; 
Oer.  Raithf  Sw.  Roa:  asper,  nidis,  impecfiecttts, 
infeetus;  A.  S.  Hr*oWf  crudus,  entde,  (qv-)!  -ffriA, 
hruhgtt  uper,  rough.    See  Ruds. 

RAY, «.  V.  To  throw  forth  or  eject ;  to 
-LB88.  shoot  forth ;  to  emit  lines  or  bcAms 
-ON.*  of  light;  to  enlighten;  to  mark,  to 
streak  or  stripe  (with  such  Ibies) ;  to  ra- 
diate, (qv.) 

Xayt,  app.  by  our  old  poets  to — ^the  eyes 
of  ladies :  from  the  lustre  that  darts  from 
them: — 
"  His  beamea  In  bzlghtnease  may  not  strive, 

With  light  of  your  swete  golden  raie$/*-^urrep. 

*Spenser. 

Vx.Raif,  ray-er;  Sp.  -o,  -ar;  It.  Ragjf-io,  -iare; 
firom  L.  Ba44u$,  'tare.    See  Radxasx. 

RAY,  a.  V,  Raiment.  Ray,  or  Array,  is  app. 
both  to  the  dressing  of  the  body  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  to  the  dressing  of  a  body  of 
armed  men. — Tooke. 

To  wrie,  ray,  or  array,  is — ^to  cover,  to 
cloak,  to  dress,  to  set  in  order. 

To  ray  or  heray, — ^to  cover,  sc.  with  dirt, 
with  filth ;  and  thus,  cons. — 

To  dir^,  to  befoul ;   to  bespatter  with 

dirt 

A.  S.  Wrig-ant  to  wHc,  to  cover,  to  cloak.  See 
Rail,  Raxu,  Rio,  Riooxxo,  Rioxl,  Rock, 
RocKXT,  Rooux,  Rvo,  Ruck.    Ar*  Dia- 

RE,  pref.  in  composition,  means  ere,  before ; 
as,  to  re-act,  sc  any  thing  acted  before ; 
and  cons. — ^to  act  again.  These  conse- 
quential significations  alone  are  hereafter 
explained.  Re  may  be  prefixed  to  tw.  or 
M.  as  need  may  require. 

RE-ACCESS,*  t.  Aecest,  motion,  to  or 
towards,  again ;  return. — *HakeunlL 

RE-ACCUSE,*  v.  To  bring  again  a  cavae, 
or  case,  or  charge  against,  (one  accused 
before. ) — *Damel, 

REACH,  0.  a.  To  extend,  to  stretch  out, 
-INQ.  to  hold  forth,  to  produce,  to  pro- 
-ER.  long ;  to  stretch  out  to ;  and,  cons. 
-LESS.* — to  touch,  to  taJce;  to  attain,  to 
arrive  at  Also, — to  stretch  or  strain,  as  in 
sickness. 

To  reach,  v.  (met)  is  sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  overreach  or  outreach  s  and 
Reach,  the  a.  in  a  similar  manner. 

*Bp.  HaU. 
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D.  Reycken,  reeken  ;  Oer.  RHdun;  Sw. 
Dan.  Rakker  ;  A.  S.  Rtte-^n  ;   Go.  Rakj/am, 
dere,  ezteodere,  porrigera ;  and  oooa. — attingoe. 
Over-  Out-  Un- 

RE-ACT,  0.    To  act  or  do  again,  or  back 
-ION.   upon ;   to  operate  upon  again  ;   to 
-IVB.    return  or  remit  the  actum  or  opera- 
tion. 

READ,  V.  a.  A  word  of  very  varioua  and 
-ER.  extensive  application,  deduced  from 
-INO.  the  radical  meaning, — ^to  put  or 
-ABLE,    place  before. 

To  place,  to  lay  before,  to  be,  have,  or 
make  ready,  (qv.)  ;  to  prepare,  to  put  or  set 
in  a  state  for  use ;  to  set  in  order,  to  dis- 
pose. 

To  place,  have  or  hold  before,  sc.  the 
mind ;  to  suppose,  to  imagine,  to  conjec- 
ture ;  to  foresee,  to  provide,  to  consider,  to 
consult,  to  advise. 

To  put  or  place  before,  sc  others,  or  the 
minds  of  others  ;  to  declare,  to  tell,  to 
speak.    And  hence,  gen. — 

To  perceive  or  conceive  the  mind  or 

meaning ;  to  see,  inspect,  or  peruse  it ;  to 

apprehend,  to  comprehend,  to  undentandi, 

to  discern ;  to  detect  or  discover,  to  expose 

or  expound,  to  explain.    To  learn,  to  teach, 

to  advise,  to  give  or  take  counsel  or  advice ; 

to  tell  or  declare  the  mind  or  meaning,  sc 

of  any  thing  written;   to  speak  it  uoud» 

from  the  writing, — ^as  there  written. 

D.  8c  Ger.  Reden;  Dan.  Raader  ;  A.  8.  Artedmm, 
ared-iant  arted-tan^  reed-iant  ge-raid-iam.  See 
Witeh.  and  Lye;  and  see  Caxxo,  and  Rkadt. 
Over-  Un- 

RE-ADDRESS,  v.  To  direct  again  to 
or  towards,  sc  the  discourse,  &c 

RE-ADEPT,*  V.  -lON.t    To  gain  or  get 
back  or  again  ;  to  regain. 
*B.HaU,     ^Fabytm. 

RE-ADJOURN,  v.  To  continue  again 
frvm  day  to  day,  to  a  future  day ;  to  post- 
pone again.     Fr.  Re-adfoumer. 

RE-ADMIT,  V.  To  give  leave  again  to 
-MiTTANCE.  enter ;  to  grant,  allow,  or  suffer 
-MISSION,  to  be  again  brought  in  or  for- 
ward;  to  assent  again.   Ft.  Re-admis. — Cot. 

RE-ADOPT,  V.  To  choose  again,  or  take 
again  by  choice.     Fr.  Re-adopter, 

RE-ADORN,  V,  To  deck  or  decorate,  or 
embeUish  again. 

RE-ADVANCE,  v.  To  forward,  to  move, 
to  put  or  bring  forward  agam  ;  to  move,  to 
bring  again  into  the  front  or  van. 

RE-ADVERTENCY,*  a.  A  turning 
again  to  or  towards,  sc  with  a  design  to 
look  at,  mark,  or  observe. — *Norris. 

READY,  od.  Prepared  or  made  fit  for 
-ILY.  use  brforehind;  fit  or  adapted  for 
-INBS8.  use,   for    any  purpose ;    prompt. 
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quick,  expedite,  or  expeditious ;  free  from, 
diffioulty  of  hinderance ;  easy,  near. 

To  ready  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
England, — to  prepare,  put  or  set  in  order, 
to  dress.     And  To  unready ^ — to  undress. 

D.  Htferf,  rted-tnt  parare,  pneparara,  promptum 
habere ;  Ger.  iM/»  reiten  ;  8w.  Red-a  ;  Dan.  -t ; 
A.  8.  Hrade^  prepared,  held  In  hand  (ge.  for  im- 
mediate oie) ;  ftom  Hrad-ian^  to  prepare,  to  hasten. 
See  Rathb,  and  Rsad.    Un- 

RE-AGREE,*  «.  To  accord,  consent,  or 
concur  again, — ^DanieL 

REAK, «.    See  Reik. 
REAK,  V,    See  Screak. 

REAL,  ad.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ikiMgef  as 
-isH.  opposed  to  persons;  to  facts,  as 
-LT.  opposed  to  fiction ;  in  Law,  opposed 
-ITT.  to  perianal ':  —  "Things  real  are 
-izE,  V,  such  as  are  permanent,  fixed,  and 
-I8T.  immovable,  which  cannot  be  car- 
•TT.  ried  out  of  their  place ;  as  lands 
and  tenements." — Blackstone. 
RaaUiU, — a  sect  of  philosophers,  (op- 
posed to  ifaminaUittt)  qui  in  relme,  non  m 
voci^us,  veram  positam  esse  Phihgophiam 
asaerebant — Du  Cange,      See    Nomina- 

LIIT. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Aeal;  It.  Rtdlef  Bar.  L.  lUaUtt  from 
JUtf  |Mro  BmU:  ^nait*  (Seal.)  ab  tppticuh  at  pnfia 
ab  tppufxait  th.  pcM,  undo  f^cC'i  «Vf  fae-er*t  k 
ftcilitate  flnendl.  See  Voti.  and  Lenmep.  Act, 
Le.  Be-is :  Af,— of  the  nme  literal  origin  as  Re 
in  composition»aDd  the  article— Xi  /    Du-  Vn- 

REALM,  t.     Reahn, — the  land,  territory, 
ReaIm    or  country  ruled  or  governed;   a 
-TT.     kingdom ;  the  dominion  or  govern- 
ment of  a  king. 
Realf  (Chaucer,)  is  royaL    Realty,  (Mil- 
ton,) royalty, 

Fr.  Jl^ttMc;  IL  Reime;  Bp.  Realwuf  L. 
Regn-uMt  rty-eret  to  rule. 

REAM.    See  Scream. 

REAM,  s,  A  bundle  of  paper ;  as  much 
as  can  be  conveniently  contained  by  one 
bandase  (lintora)  :  twenty  quires. 

Fr.  Rome ;  It.  RtrtmOt  regnta;  Bp.  Remo  ;  A.  B. 
Ream,'  D.  ft  Ger.  JItan,  ligamentom,  vincnlum. 
Hence,  (Lye,)  Jieaii*— as  above  explained. 

RE-ANIMATE,  V.  To  give  breath,  spirit, 
life— again ;  to  relive  or  revive ;  to  inspirit, 
to  enliven  again. 

RE-ANNEX,*  V,  -ino.*  To  bind,  fasten, 
or  unite  again. — *Baeon. 

RE-ANOINT,*  V,    To  rub  again   with 
ointment,  with  oil  or  oily  substance. 
*Drayton, 

REAP,  9,  To  rip  or  reave,  to  cut ;  app. 
-ER.  met  (from  reaping  and  gathering  the 
-ING.  harvest,)  to  collect,  to  rather,  to  gain. 
D.  Roop-en^  reupen  ;  Oer.  Ropjen,  rupfen ;  A.  S. 
Rippun,  (reaf-4€tm,)  to  H[f»  or  r«0j> ;  Go.  Ranpifan. 
Bee  RsAva.    Un- 

RE-APPEAR,  V.    To  appear  again. 

RE-APPROACH,*  «.  To  come  again 
towards.— *JBoy(^. 
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REAR,  V.  In  Chaucer,  "  rerid  up  al  the 
-ER.  town,"  is  —  raited  or  roused,  &c. 
-INO.  "  To  rere  war,"  (m  Qoldinge,  Caesar,) 
raiee  or  levy  war;  and  (gen.)  To  rear  is 
equivalent  to — ^to  raite,  rouse.  In  Spenser, 
("fit}m  me  did  rear  Uie  honour")  rear  or 
raiee  is  (cons.)  l{ft,  (qv.) — to  take  up  or 
off;  and  hence,  to  cany  away. 

A.  B.  Rar-an,  arar-mt ;  to  raiu.  Jan.  thinks 
Rear  and  Raite  are  the  eame  word ;  and  he  ad- 
dnoee  instances  of  the  interchange  of  the  letters 
r  and  g,  (which  merely  prove  a  similar  signiflcar 
tlon.)    Bee  To  Raibb.     Up- 

REAR,  ad.     Undone ;  not  done  enough. 

In  Kent,  Rathe,  Raid,  and  Rear,  (pron. 

Rare,  are  early,  soon,  (Grose;)  and  thus 

Rear,  in  Gay,  ("Why  does  Cuddy  leave 

his  cot  so  rear?")  may  be  a  corruption 

of  Rather,  raer,  rare, 

A.  B.  Hrtahf  hmrtt  ram ;  gen.  app.  to  things  in- 
snllleiently  cooked  or  dressed. 

REAR,  e.      The  back,  hinder,  or  hitter 

-WARD,  or   part;  opposed  ta  front  or  ffon, 

-  OU  ARK  Fr.  Riirgf  arriire  ;  It.  Rttroguardia  ; 
Bp.  RetooartUa.  Men.  derives  from  Retro,  (r#- 
MfTo,— Voss.)  backward.    Ar- 

RE-ASCEND,  e.  -scent,  e.  To  go,  to 
move  upwards,  again;  to  climb,  to  mount 
again. 

REASON,  t.  V,  The  newer  or  faculty  of 
-ABLE.  thinking ;  tne  art  of  thinking ; 

-ABLT.  the  cause  for  which,  the  prin- 

-ABLENBSS.  ciplc  upou  which,  any  thing  is, 
-ER.  or  is  to  be,  done;    also,  that 

-INO.  which  we  think  is  or  ought  to 

-LESS.  be,  or  be  done.     "  The  word 

-IST.*  reason,    in   the  English   Ian- 

-FULLY.t  guage,  has  different  significa- 
tions :  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and 
clear  principles;  and  sometimes  for  the 
cause,  and  particularly  the  final  cause :  but 
the  consideration  I  shall  have  of  it  here  is 
in  a  signification  different  firom  all  these, 
and  that  is,  as  It  stands  for  a  faculty  in 
man,  that  fkculty  whereby  man  is  supposed 
to  be  distinguished  from  beasts,  and  wherein 
it  is  evident  he  much  surpasses  them." — 
Locke.  **  The  word  reason  itself  is  far  from 
being  precise  in  its  meaning.  In  common 
and  popular  discourse  it  denotes  that  power 
by  which  we  distinguish  truth  from  &lse- 
hood,  and  right  from  wrong,  and  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  combine  means  for  the 
attainment  of  particular  ends." — Stewart. 

To  reason, — to  use  the  power  or  faculty 
of  thinking, — app.  to  the  use  or  employ- 
ment of  general  terms ;  to  infer  or  deduce 
one  general  proposition  from  another; 
also,  to  give  and  receive  reojoiw,  or  to 
interchange  thoughts,  to  discourse. 

Reasonable, — see  Rational.  "  The  ad- 
jective reasonable,  aa  employed  in  our  lan- 
guage, is  not  liable  to  the  ssme  ambi^ty 
as  me  substantive  from  which  it  is  derived. 
It  denotes  a  character  in  which  reason 
(taking  it  in  iU  largest  accepUtion)  pos- 
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sesses  a  decided  ascendant  over  the  temper 
and  passions;  and  implies  no  particular 
propensity  to  a  display  of  the  discursiye 
power,  if  indeed  it  does  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  such  a  propensity." — StetaarL 

^WaterUmd,     ^Chaucer. 

Ft.  MaU^Ht  -onntr ;  It.  Jtogi-&ntf  -nan ;  Sp. 
RoM-on,  -onar ;  L.  Raiiot  from  Sai-u»,  past  p.  of 
Et-ri,  to  think.    Out-  Un- 

RE-ASSEMBLE,  v.  -aob.  To  come 
again  to  the  iame  (place); — ^to  meet,  to 
collect  again  together. 

RE-ASSERT,  9.  To  affirm  again,  main- 
tain again. 

RE-ASSOCIATE,*  v.    To  join  again,  as 
a  follower  or  compsnion,  {toeitu ;)  to  ac- 
company, combine,  or  confederate  again. 
*Fabyan. 

RE-ASSUME,  V.  To  take  to  again,  to 
take  again,  to  tstke  up  or  put  on  again. 

RE-ASSURE,  9.  -ANCE.  To  free  again 
from  care,  or  any  cause  of  care ;  to  make 
again  firm,  steady,  confident;  to  confirm 
again. 

RE  A  STY,  ad,  Rbbzbd.      Sk.  says,  qd. 

rtutjf  bacon.     See  Rust. 

RE-ATTAIN,*  w.     To  reach  again  to  ,• 
to  have  or  hold,  get,  gain,  or  procure  again. 
*DanUL 

RE-ATTEMPT,*  v.  To  try  again ;  to 
enterprise  or  undertake  again. — ^Hackluyt. 

REAVE,  V,  To  tear  away,  to  take  away, 
-£R.  to  deprive  of,  to  plunder,  to  despoil. 
-INO.  D.  AcKMWfi ;  Ger.  JtanA-Mi,  muf-en;  8w. 
Raifwa ;  A.  S.  Reaf-ian ;  to  tear  away.  Bereave  is 
now  most  com.  used.  See  Ravf,  Rafflb,  Raft, 
Raf  or  Rapb,  Ravb,  Ravkx.,  Ratbn,  R4Viv, 
Ratiih,  Rbaf.  Riflb,  Rivb,  Rob,  Rovb, 
Rough  ;  also  Bbibb.    Be-  Un- 

RE-BANISH,*  V.    To  banish  again. 
*Bp.  HaU      Fr.  Re-hamdr. 

RE-BAPTIZE,  V.    To  dip  or  merge,— to 
-ATioN.    sink,  to  plunge  again ;  to  repeat 
-BR.         the  ceremony  of  haptUna, 
-INO.  Fr.  Re-bapHzer, 

RE-BATE,  V.  -MENT.    To  heai  back,  sc. 

the  edge ;  and,  cons,  to  blunt ;  to  repel,  to 

drive  back,  to  repress  or  press  down ;  to 

depress,  to  reduce,  to  lessen,  to  diminish. 

A  rehato  for  a  woman's  rufi^,  (Fr.  Bebatt) 

— said  to  be  so  called,  because  put  hack 

towards  the  shoulders. 

Fr.  R«b9i4rt;  Sp.  -in  It  RibhiUre:  to  beat 
back.    Un- 


Btaten  back. 


RE-BEATEN,*  pt. 

*Spen»9r. 

REBEC,  9.    A  musical  instrument.     See 

RiBIBE. 

Fr.  Rebee;  It.  Rib^eai  Sp.  Rabel;  suppoeed  to 
be  the  same  instrument  <a  speclea  of  fiadle)  tlwt 
Chancer  and  otheri  call  the  Ribihe^  in  Ar.  Reb^t 
and  to  have  been  Introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Arabs.  From  some  verses  quoted  by  Du  Cange 
in  V.  Bamdon,  it  appears  to  have  been  played 
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upon  with  a  bow.— 8«e  Wmicm*^  VfoU  en  MiltoiiS 
LlAllegro,  1. 94. 

RE-BEL,  t.  e.  ad.  To  make  war  against ; 
-LBR.  to  levy  war;  rise  up  in  mnna 
-Li-OM.  against,  or  in  resistanoe  ta 
-ous.  "  For  rebelliam  being  an  oppo- 
-OU8-LY.  sition,  not  to  persons,  but  aoftno- 
-NESS.  rity,  which  is  founded  only  in 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  gorem^ 
ment ;  those,  whoever  they  be,  who  by 
force  break  through,  and  by  force  justify 
their  violation  of  them,  are  truly  and  pro- 
perly rebels.  For  when  men,  by  entering 
mto  society  and  civil  government,  have 
excluded  force,  and  introduced  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  property,  peace,  and  unity 
amongst  themselves ;  those  who  set  np 
force  again  in  opposition  to  the  laws,  do 
rebeUare,  that  is,  bring  back  again  the  state 
of  war,  and  are  properly  rebeU." — Locke, 

Fr.  Ribel-ler;  Sp.  -or;  It.  RibM^ti :  Low  L. 
Re-beUnre :  to  make  war  (Mitm)  af  ain  or  against. 

RE-BELLOW,  v.  To  low,  to  beiiow 
again;  to  make  again  a  lowed,  low^d,  kmd 
noise. 

RE-BELOVED,*  ad.  Beloved  again,  or 
in  return.— •>r«m«-. 

RE-BLOOM,*  0.  To  bloom,  or  bloasom 
again. — *  Crabbe, 

RE-BOIL,*  o.  -BULLiTioN.t    To  throw  or 
cast  forth,  to  eject,  to  throw,^er ;  to  heat 
or  be  heated,  as  water,  till  it  throws  itaeli^ 
or  is  thrown  over,  sc.  the  vesseL 
*Phaer,  4c     ^Howell 

RE-BOUND,  V.  s,   -iNa      To  leap,  to 
spring  back ;   to  beat  or  drive  back  at  a 
spring  ;  to  repel,  to  reverberate. 
Vr.Ribondir. 

RE-BRACE,*  V,  To  hold  in  the  arms, 
{braehiit,) — to  hold,  bind,  tie,  or  tighten 
again  together. — *Gray, 

RE-BREATHE,*  «.  To  inhale  and  ex- 
hale again,  sc.  the  air,  by  the  action  of  the 
lungs. — *Heywood, 

RE-BUFF,  0.  s.  To  beat  back  or  repel ; 
to  repulse,  to  resist 

It  Rabbmfo.   Bu^ei,  to  give  a  blow. 

RE-BUILD,  V.  -iNO.  To  build  again ; 
or  raise,  construct,  erect,  edify,  again, 
firmly,  steadfastly. 

RE-BUKE,  V.  e.  Gen.— To  chide,  to  re- 
-ABLB.  prove,  to  reprimand,  to  repre- 
-ER.  hend. — *Fabyan, 

-INO.  Fr.  RebomeUr,  to  stop  up  again. — 

-FUL.  ^^*'    It  is  to  stop  the  mouth;  ob- 

„„_  *  ^  tundere  os,  obturare ;  re,  and  bomeMe, 
-FULLT.  jjjg  jaau!th,  L.Bmeea;  aliquid  in  os 
-Bucous.  dicere,  vel  justft  indignatione  aA 
silentiam  adigere.— .5^.  To  chide  into  «ileac«. 
Ud- 

RE-BUOT,*  e.  To  buoy,  to  float,  to  raiaa, 
to  sustain,  to  elevate — again. — *Byron, 

RE-BURY,  «.  Le.  To  bury  again. 
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REBUS,  «.  Fr.  i2«ftM,— which  (Cot)  be 
"  representations  of  ordinary  or  odd  things, 
accompanied  with  mottoes  or  words,  which, 
ae  ihej  stand,  seem  to  make  a  sentence." 
**  For  whereas  a  poesie  is  a  speaking  pic- 
ture, and  a  picture  a  speechlesse  poesie, 
they  whic^  lackt  wit  to  expresse  their  con- 
ceit in  speech,  did  yse  to  depaint  it  out 
(as  it  were)  in  pictures,  which  they  called 
refttu,  by  a  Latme  name  well  fitting  their 
deuice." — Camden. 

RE-BUT,  V.    To  repulse,  repel,  foil,  drive ; 
-TEK.     put  or  thrust  back. — Cot, 
-TiNOb    It,  SibuUir*  f  ¥t.  JMuter.    Sur- 

RE<!ADENCY,*  t.  A  going  down 
again ;  a  falling  back. — *Wi  Movntague, 

REX^ ALL,  p.  t.  To  eaU,  to  summon  back, 
to  revoke,  to  retraot     Un- 

RE<? ANT,  o.  To  revoke,  to  retract,  what 
-ATioN.  has  been  sung  or  said, — an  opi- 
-ER.  nion  hrfore  avowed  ;  to  declare  a 

change  of  opinion. 
Fr.  lt«eh«mier,  to  sing  or  chant  again ;  to  re- 
hoarse. 

RE-CAPACITATE,*  w.  To  enable  again 
to  take  or  occupy ;  to  qualify  again. 
*jitterhury. 

RE-CAPITATED,*  p#.  Perhaps  re- 
headed,  re-entitled ;  headed,  titled,  directed 
again. — *HcwtlL 

RE<JAPITULATE,  If.    To  repeat  the 

-ATioN.   heads  (capita)  or  chief  points,  or 

-ATORT.  topics;  to  repeat,  to  rehearse,  to 

-AR.         reiterate. 

Fr.  BioapU-uUr  ;  It  -oMrt;  Sp.  'Uktr, 

RE-CAPTION,  *.  "  ReeapHon  or  reprisal 
happens  when  any  one  hath  deprived  an- 
other of  his  property  in  g^oods  and  chattels 
personal,  or  wrongfoUy  detains  one's  wife, 
child,  or  servant ;  in  which  case  the  owner 
of  the  goods,  and  the  husband,  parent,  or 
master,  may  lawfully  claim  and  ntake 
them,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them." 
— Blaekttaite. 

RE-CARNIFY,*  v.  To  cause  again  to 
be  or  become  flesh. — *  Howell. 

RECARRY,  V.  -lAOK.*  To  carry,  bear 
or  convey  back  or  again. — *HoU$uhed. 

RE-CAST,  0.  To  eaet  or  throw  back  again ; 
to  reform  or  refashion ;  to  mould  or  model 
again. 

RE-CEDE, V.  To  go  or  move  back;  to 
-CE88,«.  return,  to  retreat,  to  retire,  to 
-OB88ION.      withdnw. 

L.  Jt0-€td'en,  to  go  back. 

RECEIVE,  V.  To  take,  to  hold ;  to  con- 
-ABLi.  tain,  to  comprehend ;  to  attain, 

-ABLBNEM.   to apprehend;  to  acknowledge. 
-BR.  A  receipt  (reseet)  is, — ^a  place 

-INO.  to  which  any  one  takes  or  fre- 

-B0NE8S.*      takes  himself:    a  retreat,  sc. 
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Be-cbift.  for  safety,  for  confederacy,  &c. 
-CEPT-ACLE.  A  receipt,  —  gen.  any  thing 
-ARY,  or  taken  (or  received).  An  ac- 
-ORT.  knowledgment  of   any  thing 

-IBILITT.  receitfed;  a  written  particular 
-ION.  of  things  taken,  sc  as  medi- 

-rvB.  cine;    of  things    taken    and 

-iviTY.t  used  to  make  a  composition. 
-ciPiBNT.  A  prescription,  prescribed 
form,  a  formulary. — *  Boyle.    ^Hale. 

Fr.  Me-ewoir,  -eewtbie,  -eept;  Sp.  "cWr,  -cibo. 
It  -cipere,  Jtireivtr«t  -cilta;   L.  Jteeipere,  reeep 
turn  ;  to  take  back  or  again :  gen. — to  take.    Un- 

RECELEBRATE,*  9.  To  commemo- 
rate again,  as  worthy  of  renown,  of  honour, 
of  praise. — *B.  Jonson. 

RE-CENSE,*  «.  -lON.t    To  review,  to  re- 
vise, to  re-examine,  to  reconsider. 
*Bentley.     ^Barrow. 
Fr.  Seeeiuer;  L.  Bteetutre. 

RE-CENT,  odL  Newly  or  lately  made  or 
-ENTLT.     done  ;  new,  fresh,  modem. 

-ENTNESS.  Jfr.  Ric-ettt ;  It -info;  Sp. -m<«,  r#- 
-ENCT.  siMi* ;  L.  Reeem.  Ofuneeitain  etym. 
Von.  prefers  A«,  and  caudere ;  for  new  things  are 
recommended  candor*,  which  time  destroys. 
Mutin. :  Re,  and  cmdo,  tanquamiterum  aecenaus. 

RE€HARGE»  v.     In  Eng.— To  retort  a 

charge  or  accusation,  to  charge  or  attack 

again. 

Fr.  Reeiarper,  to  give  a  new  ekargCt  a  fresh 
charge  unto. 

RE<:;HASE,*  «.  Fr.  Beckasser,  to  chase,  or 
drive  back. — Cot»    *Chaucer.    DanieL 

RE-CHEAT,  or  Rechate,  *.  v.*    Cons.— 

To  revoke,  to  recalL — *  Drayton,    Shak.  8fc, 

8k.  derives  from  Fr.  Baehet,  redemtio;  raekeUr, 
redlmere^  to  redeem,  to  recover. 

RECHOOSE,o.  To  elect  or  select  again; 
to  re-elect 

lUE^CIBIVATION,*  s.    A  falling  back 

or  again,  a  relapae. — *Bp.  Hall, 

Fr.  BScidUMT,  to  rscidfoate,  to  relapse,  fUl  back 
or  again.— <7ol.    It.  BicUivoi  L.RecidivM». 

RECIPROCAL,  ad,  s.     To  come  and 

-ALLY,     go  alternately,  (as  the  tide,  to 

-ALNE88.  ebb  and  flow;)  to  act  alternately 

-ATE,o.     or    interchangeably  ;    to   return 

-ATiON.    (in  kind)   one  for  another  ;    to 

-iTY.        alternate,  to  interchange. 

-ous.*      B£ciproque,  Reciprocous,  are  not 

uncommon  in  old  documents. — *Strype. 

Ft.  BMpro-^nSt  -qjur ;  It  -ee  ;  Sp.  -co,  •^m'm  ; 
L.  Beeiproeu*.  rceiproearc :  re,  and  procare  ; 
(Yoes. — ^ftom  Feetus ;)  reeiproeare  pro  ultro  el- 
troquo  poscere  nsi  sunt  antiqni,  quia  proeare  est 
|Mfe«r«. 

RE-CITE,  «.  «.    To  repeat,  to  rehearse ; 

-AL.         to  tell  or  say  again,  (so.  what  has 

-ATiON.   been   told,  recorded,  or  written 

-ATIVE.    before.) 

-ER.         ReciiaHpe, — rehearsal  in  chant  or 

tune. 
Fr.  Ri-eiter;  Sp.  -ecter;  It  ft  L.  Re-citare,  to 
call  upon  again.    Mis- 
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RECK,  V,  To  make  account  or  reckoning 
-LESS.  of;    to  count,  to  estimate,  to 

oLESSLT.  value,  to  care  for,  to  heed  or 
-LES8NES8.  mind. 

-ON,  V.  To  reckon,  is  to  reck,  to  tell,  to 
-ONER.  count,  or  account,  to  number  or 
-ONINO.  enumerate,  to  calculate,  to  com- 
pute. 
Reck-less, — care-less,  heed-less,  mind- 
less ;  thinking  nought  of  consequences. 

Bee  Raksl.  AneleDtljr  written  Beeke,  Rteh- 
leuy  ftc.  ▲.  8.  Reeet-letu,  -Utu-Heet  -Uat-nesu  ; 
Jteeeant  coxsre,  estimare,  reputare,  to  care  for, 
to  eateem,  to  make  account  or  reckoning  ofl — 
Som.  D.  Roeck-etit  -eloo$;  Eng.  Reckon;  D. 
Rekenen;  Oer.  Reeknen;  8w.  Reekna.  See 
WaxTCHLBSS.    Mia-  Over-  Oat-  Un- 

RE-CLAIM,  V.  s.  To  call  out  against, 
-ABLE.  sc  in  answer  to;  to  gain- 

-ANT.  say  or  contradict ;  to  recall 

-CLAMATioM.  or  Call  back,  met  fVom  evil 
-CLAiM-iNO.  courses,  and,  cons,  to  re- 
-LESS.  store,  to  reform,  to  recover ; 

to  restore  or  reduce  to  order.  App.  to 
wild  animals,  To  reclaim  is — ^to  reduce  or 
bring  from  their  wild  to  a  tame  or  manage- 
able state. 

Fr.  C lamer,  rieUtm-er;  8p.  -or;  It.  ft  L.  Re- 
elamarst  to  call  back  again ;  to  call  out  sgainit. 
Ir-  Un- 

RE-CLASP,*  V.  To  dasp,  clip,  or  embrace 
again. — *Paley. 

RE-CLINE,  V.  ad.    To  lean  back;   to 

lean,  bend,  or  bow,  back  or  against;  to 

repose,  to  rest  upon. 

Fr.  Rielin-eri  Sp.  -«r;  It.  ft  L.  Re-eHnare,  to 
lean  back.    See  iMCLiaa.    Un- 

RECLOSE,  0.  i.  e.  To  close  again. 

"CLVBE,  ad,  s.  In  Eng.  Bechtse  is — Closed 

-CLUs-ED.       or  shut  up   again,  kept  in 

-NESS.  or  confined,  retired,  solitary, 

-IVE.  secreted,  hidden,  concealed. 

Fr.  Re-elorre,  -^Ims;  Sp.  -eluto  ;  It.  RiehUUlere  ; 
L.  Reelmtumt  past  p.  of  rtelmd-er*,  to  shut  or  throw 
back ;  in  L.  to  throw  back,  tc  from  that  which 
elotet,  conjoins,  or  fkitens ;  and,  cons,  to  open ; 
alto,  to  that  which  cImm,  co^lolns,  or  fiutens; 
and  cons,  to  shut,  to  confine,  to  put  to. 

RE-COAGULATION,*  s.  A  joining 
again ;  an  adjunction  or  union  again  into  a 
congealed  mass. — *  Boyle, 

RE-COCT,*v.  To  cook,  to  boU  over  again; 
to  dress  up  again.— '^ji.  Taylor, 
L.  Reeoqnere,  reeoetum, 

RE<:!OGNISE,  v.  To  know  again ;  to 
-ISANCE.  call  again  to  knowledge ;  to  call 
-ITION.  to  mind  or  memory ;  to  avow  or 
-iTORs.  confess  a  knowledge ;  to  take  no- 
tice of;  to  note,  to  remark,  to  review. 

Fr.  ReeognoUtre;  It  Rieondseere;  Sp.  Reeo- 
no$eer  ;  L.  Rt-^iognoKtra. 

RE-COIL,  0.  s,  AncienUy  written  Reeule, 
-COILING.  To  go,  to  move  back;  to 
-CULEUENT.  start,  to  shrink  back ;  to  put, 
to  push,  to  drive  back ;  to  retire,  to  return, 
to  retreat,  to  repulse  or  repel. 
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"Ft.  Recul-er,  (-tmeni,  adopted  bjr  FaQ,  la  Mi 
Life  of  Hammond;)  It.  Rinentirt;  Sp.  Baemlar, 
(re,  and  L.  Cuius,  Sk.)  to  go  back  or  backwarda. 


RECOIN,  V,    To  coin  over  again ;  to 
-AOE.   form,  or  form  or  make  anew,  the 
-INO.    coin  or  pieces  of  money ;  met. — i» 
forge  or  fashion,  to  invent  agmin. 

RE-COLLECT,  e.  -ion.     To  collect  or 

gather  again  ;  to  bring  or  put  again  toge- 
ther; met  to  gather,  bring  back,  (sc  to 
the  mind ;)  to  recall,  to  resume ;  to  restore; 
Locke   properly  distinguishes    Rewtem- 
hrance  and  Recollection :   "  The  perception, 
or  thought,  which  actually  aocompaniea, 
and  is  annexed  to  any  impression  on  the 
body,  made  by  an  external  object,  being 
distinct  from   all  other    modifications   of 
thinking,  furnishes  the  mind  with  a  dis- 
tinct idea,  which  we  call  sensation ;  whidi 
is,  as    it  were,    the   actual    entrance    of 
any  idea  into  the  understanding  by  the 
senses.    The  same  idea  when  it  again  re- 
curs without  the  operation  of  the  like  object 
on  the  external  sensory,  is  remembremet. 
If  it  be  sought  after  by  the  mind,  and  with 
pain  and   endeavour  found,  and   brought 
again  in  view,  'tis  recollection," 

It.  Rae-edgliere ;  Sp.  -oUgir  ;  L.  Re-colHmere, 
to  gather  again ;  to  bring  or  put  together  again, 

RECOMBINE,*  V.      To  jom  or  unite 
again ;  to  rejoin. — *Carew, 

RE<:;OMFORT,  V.  -LESS.  To  strengthen, 
to  invigorate,  to  refresh,  to  cheer,  or  con- 
sole— again. 
Fr.  R&onforter,  to  strengthen  or  mske 


RE<;OMMENCE,  tr.  To  iterate,  raiew, 
begin  afresh. — Cot, 

Fr.  Recom  mtneer ;  Sp.  -enttari  It.  Rieomin- 
eiare. 

RE-COMMEND,  v.    To  give  or  commit 

-ABLE.  to  the  trust  of  another ;  and, 

-ABLENB88.  cous.  to  declare  trustworthy, 

-ATioN.        worthy  of  approbation,  esteem, 

-ATORT.        fiivour. 

-ER.  Fr.  Reeotnmander ;  {re,  and  eean 

Mandtr;)  It.  Raeeomamtidre ;  Sp.  Reeomundmr; 
L.  Com-mendare,  to  give  Into  Uie  hands  {manma)ot 
another.    Un- 

RE-COMMIT,*  V.    To  send  back  again ; 
to  consign  again  ta — ^Clarendon. 
It.  Reeommittere. 

RECOMPACT,*  9.    To  fix  or  ftaten; 

join  or  unite  again. — *Donne, 

RECOMPENSE,  v.  s.    To  give  or  re« 

-ER.         turn  an  equivalent ;  to  reward,  lo 

-ATioN.*  remunerate ;  to  repay  or  pay  Ibr  s 

-MENT.t   to  requite. — *Chttuctr.     ^Fahyan. 

Fr.  CeMpcuMT,  rfeompenser  /  It  JMieiwpi»eiia» 
Sp.  Reeompentar ;  L.  Re,  and  compensate,  to  wtl^ 
U^ther,  to  balance.    Un- 

R&COMPILEMENT,*  s,  -iho.'  To 
put  togetlier  again ;  to  compose  or  arrange 
again. — *Baeon. 
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R£-COMPOS£»  V.     To  put  again  toge- 

-  POSER,    ther ;  to  mix  or  mingle  again ;  to 

-POUND,   coalesce,  unite  again ;  to  quiet  or 

calm  again. 

Fr.  Compoter,  r«-€ompo$er;  It.  Rieompdrre, 

RE-CONCILE,  V.  To  call  or  bring  back 
-ABLE.  tO)  to  recall,  to  restore,  to  re- 

-AELEMBM.  gain,  to  renew  —  unanimity, 
-MENT.  concord,  agreement,  favour  or 

-ER.  good-wjll ;  to  pacify,  to  atone ; 

-lATioN.  to  cause  to  agree,  or  coincide, 
•lATORY.  or  correspond,  or  be  consis- 
tent ;  to  gain  or  win  a  favourable  opinion  ; 
and,  cons,  to  overcome  or  subdue  a  dislike. 

Fr.  Coneiliert  rSeoneiUer;  It  Rieonciliitre;  Sp. 
Reeoneiliar  ;  L.  Re-eoneiliaret  to  bring  back  agun 
to  unanimity  or  concord :  to  restore  to  agreement. 
Ir-  Un- 

RE<;ONDENSE,*  o.  To  brine  back  to 
its  former  density  or  thickness. —  Boyle. 

RECONDITE,  ad.    Hidden,  concealed ; 

cons,  found  ¥dth  difficulty,  difficult  to  be 

discovered ;  abatruse,  profound. 

Fr.  Rteondr^  ;  It  &  8p.  -iio  ;  L.  ReeondUtmt 
paat  p.  of  Reeondtrt,  to  hide  from.  See  Abscond. 

RE-CONDUCT,*  ».    To  lead,  to  guide— 
back  again ;  to  accompany  back  as  guide 
or  leader. — *Fawkes. 
Fr.  Reeonduir€  ;  It.  Rieonditrre. 

RECONFIRM,*  v.    To  re-esUbliab ;  to 
establish,  strengthen,  assure  again. 
^Clarendon, 

RE-CONJOIN,*  V.  To  unite  together 
again. — *Boyle. 

RECONNING,  *.  "  This  we  call  re- 
memhrance  or  calling  to  mind ;  the  Latins 
call  it  remimicenHoy  as  it  were  a  re-conning 
of  our  former  actions." — Hobht, 

RE-CONNOITRE,  o.     To  take  notice 
of;  ''to  take  a  precise  view  of;  to  look 
specially  or  diligently  at." — Cot. 
Fr.  ReeognoUtrtf  to  reeognUtf  (qv.) 

RE-CONQUER,  v.  -quest.     To  get  or 

gain  again ;  to  overcome  or  vanquish  again. 

Fr.  Re-conguirirt  to  resubdue,  re^onqtur. — 
Cot,  Formerly  Con^ire ;  L.  Conquirere,  to  get 
or  gain. 

RJErCONSECRATE,*  0.  To  hallow 
again ;  to  devote  or  dedicate  again,  (sc.  to 
uured  purposes.) — *AyUffe. 

RE-CONSIDER,  v.  To  view  again,  to 
review,  to  look  into  again,  to  reflect  again 
upon. 

Fr.  Re-eonsidirer  i  L.  Contiderartt  (A  contemp- 
latione  tidemm.) 

RE-CONSOLATE,*  v.  To  comfort, 
cheer,  solaee  again. — *Wotton, 

RE-CONSTRUCT,  0.  -ion.     To  build 
again  or  rebuild ;  to  put  or  place,  fix  or 
Asten,  firmly,  strongly,  together  again. 
Fr.  iUeotutniirt, 
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RE-CONTINUE,  v.  -ahcb.  To  hold 
together,  to  remain  again,  as  before;  to 
last  or  endure  again. 

RE-CONVENE,*  v.  -VEKT,t  v.  To  come 
or  cause  to  come  together  again;  to  re- 
assemble or  assemble  together  again. 

*  Clarendon.     ^Warner.     Fr.  Re-convenir*, 

RE-CONVERT,*  v.  -VERsiON.t  To  turn 
or  change  again,  to  a  former  opinion  or  way 
of  thinking  or  believing. 

*  Milton.    ^Weaver.     Fr.  Re-convertir. 

RECONVEY,  V.  To  carry  or  bear  back 
again.     Fr.  Be-convoyer. 

RE-CORD,  V.  t.  To  remind,  to  recall, 
-ER.  bear,  bring,  or  lay  before,  the 
•ATION.*  mind ;  to  keep  or  retain  in  mind 
or  memory ;  to  keep,  retain,  or  preserve  the 
memory;  to  register,  to  commemorate; 
also,  to  rehearse,  to  repeat ;  to  repeat  or 
rehearse  a  tune  or  song,  to  tune  or  attune. 
"  The  figure  oi  recorders,  and  fiutes,  and 

f>ipes  are  straight ;  but  the  recorder  hath  a 
ess  bore  and  a  greater,  above  and  below." 
— Bacon.  **  The  flute  and  the  single  pipe 
or  recorder  were  the  inventions  of  Pan." 
^Holland.  Plinie.  *Sir  T,  Smith.  Holland. 
Yt.  Reeord-er  i  8p. -«r;  1*.  Reeordari ;  rursus 
in  COT  revoeare.— ror.  lib.  v.  Cum  afiectu  eordi* 
reminiscL— row.  To  recall  to  the  heart;  tore- 
mind  or  bring  to  mind  with  some  affection  of  the 
hemri ;  and  bo  far,  (Vols,  adds,)  more  than  to  r«- 
mind.    Un- 

RE<:ORPORIFICATION,*  v.      An 

embodying  again  ;   or  a  bringing  again  to 
a  bodily  state. —  Boyle. 

RE-COUCH,*  V.  To  lie  down  again ;  to 
repose  again  or  retire  again  to  the  bed  or 
couch. — *Wotton, 

RE-COVER,  V.  To  cover,  heal,  or  make 
-ABLE,  whole  again ;  to  restore  or  return 
-AMCE*  to,  to  regain,  health  or  soundness ; 
-Y, ».  to  restore,  to  get  back  again,  to 
-INO.  obtain  possession  of  again  ;  to  re- 
possess, to  resume. 
Fr.  Reeouvr-eTt  -ir;  It.  Rieover&re;  both  (says 
Sk.)  from  L.  Reeuperare,  to  take  back  again,  (ite- 
enperare,  reeiperare,  reeipere. — Foss.)  Men.  de- 
rives Reeowrfr  from  rteuperar*,  and  Reconvrir 
from  re-co-operire,  to  cover  again.  The  Sp.  has 
Reeuperar  and  Reeobrar,  but  a  distinction  does 
not  seem  to  be  preserved.    Ir-  Un- 

RErCOUNT,  t;.  To  compute  or  calculate 
-INO.  again;  to  reckon,  to  number, 
-MEMT.  again ;  to  tell  over  again,  (nume- 
rically or  otherwise ;)  to  relate,  to  repeat, 
to  narrate. 

Fr.  Reeompier^  racompter,  raeonter;  It.  Ricon- 
fArt;  Sp.  Recontar,    Un- 

RE-CREANT,  ad.  $.  One  who  is  defeated 
-ANCE.*  or  conquered,  who  flies  from 
-ANDISE.*  battle;    a  coward,  a  dastard;  a 

renegade . — *  Chaucer. 

Recreant,  It.  Rieredhttet  denotes,  both  with  us 

and  the  Italians,  in  stories  of  battle,  an  infidel  or 

heathen,  from  re,  negative,  and  credo.    See  Mxs- 

CKEAMT.— 5iir.     The  Low  L.  Recreder*   was  of 
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common  use  fn  l«gftl  proceeding!.  When  slaret. 
upon  trial  of  their  daim  to  fireedom,  were  foond 
to  have  no  Juat  claim,  they  were  said — reddere  et 
recredere  se— to  their  roasters ;  hence  those  were 
said  reereder*  se,  who  acknowledged  themaeWes 
defeated  or  conquered;  and  these  were,,  eonse- 

?|uent]y,  degraded,  disgraced;  condemned  to  in- 
amy.    See  Meertdert,  et  seq.  in  Du  Cange. 

RE-CREATE,  v.    To  revive  or  give  fresh 

-ION.    life  or  spirit  to,  to  resnimBte,  to  re- 

>IVB.     fresh ;  to  restore  spirit  or  vivaoitj, 

liveliness  or  cheerfulness;    to  enliven^  to 

cheer. 

Ft.  Reerier;  It  Riereiwe;  Sp.  Reertar;  L.  Re- 
creare:  to  crtaie  or  give  being  or  life  again;  to 
revive. 

RE-CREMENT,*«.  -iTious.t  Thatwhich 

separates,  or  is  separated,  sc.  from  other 

substances,  purer  substances;   the  droes; 

the  lees.— *  Jlp.  HalL     ^ Boyle, 

L.  Rnrtmimimmi  re,  aud  eem-wt ;  to  sepante. 
See  EXCB.XKXHT. 

RE-CRIMINATE,  o.    To  charge  again, 

-ION.     or  recharge  a  crime ;  to  re-accuse, 

-CRT.    to  retort  an  accusation. 

Fr.  Rieriminer:  to  recriuHuaU,  retort  a  erf  MM, 
accuse  an  aocuser ;   Sp.  ileertnwMir. 

RE-CRUDENCY/  #.    A  state  of  raw- 

ness  or  soreness,  or  of  becoming  raw  or 

sore. — *Bacen, 

Fr.  ReerwUr:  L.  Re-cmdetctre,  {ervdfUf  raw,) 
to  become  raw  again. 

RE-CRUIT,  V.  s.  -BB.     To  grow  again; 

to  add  again  to  the  number  or  quantity ;  to 

supply  a  loss  or  deficiency. 

Recruits, — ^men  enliated  to  increase  the 

number  left  to  or  towards  the    original 

number. 

Fr.  R«-€roi$ir0t  raerotSrs,  to  re4ncxease ;  L.  Be- 
crMCcre,— to  grow  again.    See  CazscavT.    Un- 

RECTANGULAR,  ad.  -ly.  Having 
right  angles. 

RECTI-FT,  9.     To  make  or  cause  to  be 

-IFIABLE.      righif  regular,  or  according  or 

-IFICATION.  agreeable  to  rule  or  order ;  to 

-IFIER.         reduce  or  restore  to  drder ;  to 

-ITUDE.        reform,  to  amend.     In  Distil- 

-OB.  ling,  to  deanae,  clear,  or  purify, 

-DRY.  by  repeating  the  process. 

-OBiAL.        Rectitude  or  uprightness, — con- 

-0R8HIP.      formity  to  human  and  divine 

-CRESS.        laws. 

-RESS,  or     Rector,  (gen.) — a  niler  or  go- 

-BOL  vemor.   In  Ecclesiastical  Law, 

Rector  is  synon3rmous  with  Parson, 

Fr.  Beeiijl-er;  Sp.  •cor;  It.  Reit^dn;  L. 
Rectum  faeere,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  ri^  or 
straight.    Ar-  Di>  Cor- 

RECTI-LINEAR,  <u2.  -eous.  Having, 
containing,  or  consisting  of,  right  or  straight 
Unes, 

RE-CULE.    See  Recoil. 

RE-CULTIVATE,*  v.    To  till,  to  ma- 
nure again ;  to  improve  by  repeated  tillage. 
*  Howell    Fr.  ReculHver. 
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RE-CUMB,*  9.  Lying,  leaning  back  upon ; 
-ENT.  reposing,  relying,  upon. 

-ENCE.  Rarrow.    ^RrowH. 

-ENCY.  i^  Re-cambent,  p.  p.  of  Re-emwtbere, 

-CUBATlON.t  to  lie  back  or  backwards.    Un- 

REK:!UPERABLE,*  oiiL  -TioH.t  That 
may  be  got  back  or  obtained  again. 

*Chmtoer.    Sir  T,  Elyot,    ^H,  Mare. 

It.  Ricuotrirtf  Sp.  ReeupenhU:  ftaak  L.  Re- 
evperore,  i.  e.  Reeiperare,  firom  Reeiptn,  to  take 
back,  to  get  back.    See  Rbcovbk.    Ir- 

RE-CUR,  V,  To  run  back,  to  return  quick- 
-RENT.  ly,  to  return  to  the  mind«  to 

-RENCE.  run  back  to,  sc.  for  aid  or 

-couBSB,  s,  V.  help ;  to  take  refuge. 
-CUR8I0N.         Reeoarse, — ^a  running  or  flow- 
-COUB8BFVL.*  ing  baok ;  quick  return  i  re- 
gress, retreat ;  access,  sc  for  aid  or  help, 
refuge.    In  Fox  it  is  used  as  a  v. 

*Drayton. 

Fr.  Re-aouriTt  -town;  It.  Riedr-r«re,  -eo;  8p. 
Recur-^rir,  so ;  I*  Re-eurrtrt,  •<wnmim,  \m  nua  badK. 

RE-CURE,  9.  <.*  -i£8s.t  To  get  bw& 
again ;  to  heal  again. 

^ChoMcer.  Fairrfax,   ^Chapmam.  Rp.  IfoO. 

Fr.  RtemrtTt  eontraeted  from  Recamorir  and  Mt- 
eouvreTf  to  reeootTt  (qv.)    Un- 

RE-CURVATE,*  v.    To  bow,  bend,  ateh 
-ATioN.*  — ^back  or  backwards ;  to  reflect. 
-CUB.*       *  Cordis  used  princtpaUy  in  deteHp. 
turns  of  Natural  History, 
L.  Re-emrvan,  to  bow  backwards. 

RE-CUSE,  V.  Gen.— To  refuse,  to  r^'eet, 
-ANT.  to  deny.  (See  Refuse.)  **  And 
-ANCY.  also  doe  by  these  presenies  reftiae, 
-ATION.  recuse,  and  decline." — Fot,  Sa»^ 
-ATIVB.    ner*s  Second  Recusation. 

Fr.  Reeuttr;  It.  Ricnsirs ;  Sp.  Reeusar;  L.  JK#. 
eusare,  {Re,  and  camsa,)  eausam  afitoe,  cur  aliviid 
ndis. 

RED,  ad,  s,  v.  To  be  or  become,  or  oaoae 
-DEN,  V.  to  be  or  become,  red,  or  of 
-DI8H.  the  colour  of  blood. 

-DISHNB88.  I,,  ^uber,'  Fir.  Rouge;  It  iUaie; 
-NB88.  Sp.  Roxo  ;  D.  Rood  ;  Oer.  Jtvf  ;  Bv. 

fr  Dan.  Roed,  ruber;  A.  8.  Read,  fwl,  remdimm; 
read,  reodian, — ^rubere,  rubesoere,  rubeftcere,  itt- 
beHerL    Over- 

REI>ACT,*  V.    To  drive  or  foree  baek  s 

to  drive  or  force ;  to  bring  or  rednoe. 
*Joye,  Bp.HaU. 
L.  Redactm^  past  p.  of  Redtgere,  to  drive  tadL 

REIVARGUE,  v.    To  argue  agamst ;  to 

-TiON.  answer  a  prior  argument ;  to 

-TOBY,*  ad,   disprove,  to  refote,  to  reprov*. 

The  0.  and  «.  are  not  unoommon  in  elder 

writers. — *Carew, 

^^  Redargu-eTt  -Hon  ;  It.  4re  ;  Sp.  -irf  L.  Rei- 

REI>DITION,*».  A  re-deliveiy,  restor- 
ation ;  a  rendering. 

*Prynne,    Rp.  Taylor. 

Vt,  ReddUUm;  L.  ReddUio,  from  Redden^  to 
give  back,  (Ac,  dare.) 

RED -DOUR,*  t.  Firmness,  strength, 
force,  vigour,  power. — *Crower, 

Fr.  Roiduret  from  Roidir,  to  stifta,  to 
From  Riffldut,—Duehat,    From 
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R£]>££M,  V.  To  buy  or  purchase  as ain ; 
-ABLE.  (to  agenbye, —  Wiel{fi)    to 

-ER.  buy  again,  sc  out  of  eapti- 

-OEMPT-ioif.   Tity,  out  of  a  state  of  penalty 
-ORT.  or  punishment;  to  ransom, 

•*ioMART.*       to  regain,  to  reacue,  to  re-> 
-UR£.t  store ;  to  pay  or  give  an  equi- 

yalent  or  eompensation ;  to  compensate  or 
recompense. — *HackluyU    ^Fabyan, 

"Br.  Rtdim-er  i  It-ers;  8p.  -ir;  L.  lUdiwun, 
{fis,  and  emtrt,)  to  buy  or  purdiase.    Ir-  Un- 

RE-DELIYER,  0.  -t.  To  give  up,  sc 
the  possession  of  a  thing  from  cme  to  an- 
other ;  to  put  or  place  in  the  hands  or  pos- 
session of  another ;  to  return,  to  restore. 

RE-DEMAND,  v.  To  ask  or  require, 
back  or  again.     L.  RUkmaiiddre. 

RE-DESCEND,*  0.    To  clhnb,  to  come 

or  go  down  again.— ^ITocm^ 
Fr.  RtdeteeMre. 

RED-  ov  RE-INTEGRATE,  9.  td. 
Redivteoration.  To  restore  again  to 
its  wholeness  or  soundness  ;  to  restore 
anew ;  to  renew  or  renovate. 

Fr.  RHnUgr-er;  It.  -drfl;  8p.  -or;  L.  ReMnU- 
frartt  in  imt^grum  mtitnere,  to  rMtoro  to  iti 
wholeness,  integrity,  or  entiienesa. 

RE-DIS-BOURSE,*  9.  To  pay  back 
again  ;   to  repay. — *Spen$er. 

RE-DIS-POSE,*  V.  To  set  in  order,  or 
arrange  again. — *Baxter. 

RE-DIS-SEISIN,  $,  -aoR.*  To  deprive 
again  of  seizure,  hold,  tenure,  or  pos- 
session.— ^BlacktUme. 

R&DIS-SOLYE,  V.  To  melt  again ;  to 
reduce  again  to  a  fluid  or  liquid  state. 

RED-ITION,*  s.  A  going  back ;  a  return. 
Chopmmu 
L.  JUdiUo,  ftom  JUd^e,  to  go  back. 

REDI-VIVED,*  odL  L  e.  Revived, 
*Bp,  Hall 

REDOLENT,*  ad.  Throwing  forth, 
-EWCR.  emitting  a  scent,  a  perftime,  a  sweet 
-ENCT.  smell ;  emitting  an  odour  or  fra- 
grance ;  odoriferous,  fragrant ;  breathing 
fiirth  sweetly. 

*^  favourite  word  with  old  writers. 
Fr.  BUoUnt;   L.  Re-dolem,  -dolers,    to   cast 
tMu;k  a  smell  or  scent. 

RE-DOUBLE, «.  To  double  or  fold  over 
again ;  to  repeat,  to  add  to,  to  augment,  to 
increase,  again  and  again. 

Fr.  RedouhUr;  It.  Raddoppthre ;  L.  Re-dupH- 
eotua,reduptieate,  (qv.) 

REDOUBT,  <.  A  nulitary  forUfication, 
within  which  the  soldiers  may  withdraw  or 
retreat — Sk, 

Fr  Rid-mit,  -^dre,  to  withdraw,  to  retreat.— Co<. 
IC  MU^tto,  'irref  8p.  BeduU, 

REDOUBT.*  r.  -ABLE.    To  fesr,  to  dread, 
to  revere  ;  to  stand  in  awe  oil — *Chaueer. 
Fr.  Rtdouter,  to  fear,  to  revere. 
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RE-DOUND,  V.     To  flow  or  rim  back 

-INO.  upon,  se.  eopiously  or  fully; 

-DUND-AMT.  to  retum  or  remit ;  to  result, 

-ANCE.  fiiUy  or  plentifully ;  to  be  re- 

-ANCT.  plete  with. 

-ANYLT.        Redundant,  —  overflowing    or 

superfluous ;  full,  copious,  plentiful,  replete. 

See  AsomiD.  Fr.  Red-onder,'  8p.  -nndar;  It. 
Ridondare ;  L.  Rtdundarty  to  flow  back,  as  the 
waves,  {Re,  and  unda,)  to  reflow  or  overflow. 

RE-DRESS,  V.  s.    To  straighten,  set  or 

-BR.    make  straight  or  right  again ;    to 

-ING.  reform,    repair,    amend,    or    make 

-IVE.   amends  for;   to  remedy,  or  afford, 

or  supply  a  remedy;  to  succour. 

Fr.  Redruur;  It  Ridirizxdre,  to  direct,  {diri- 
gere,)  to  set  straight,  right,  or  In  order  again. 

REDUB,*  v,  -BiNo.  Men.  explains  Ra- 
douher,  reficere, — To  refit,  to  repair  or 
make  reparation ;  to  repay  or  make  repay- 
ment—  Phaer,   Surrey.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  S^c. 

Fr.  Radomber,  topiece,  mend,  renew,  patch,  or 
botch  up. — Cot.  The  etym.  of  this  old  word  is 
nncertam.  BeeAdouber,  Radcuber,  in  Men. ;  and 
Daube  in  Waoh. 

RE-DUCE,  V.    To  lead  or  draw  back ;  to 

-KENT.         draw  or  bring  back,  sc.  to  its 

-ER.  former  state,  to  its  component 

-IBLE.  parts,  to  small  or  minute  parts ; 

-iBLENESfl.   and  thus, — to  diminish,  from  a 

-DUCT,*  V.     scattered    or   disorderly  state 

-DUCT-ION.  into    order ;    under    rule    or 

-TVS,  ad.  f.  power;  and  thus, — ^to  subject, 

-rvELT.         to  subjugate,  to  subdue ;  and, 

simply, — to  bring.— *£.  ITo^ 

Fr.  RklHure  ;  Sp.  -ueir;  It.  Ridirre;  L.  Redu- 
eere,  to  lead  or  draw  back.    Ir-  Un- 

RE-DUPLIC  ATE,*  v.  To  redouble,  (qv. ) 
-lOM.    Reduplication  is  a  common  term  in 
-rvB.t   Grammar. — *  Pearson,    ^  Watts. 
L.  RedupUeatus. 

RE-ECHO,  V.  s.  To  sound  or  resound 
back  again;  to  repeat  or  reverberate  a 
sound  again  and  again. 

REECHY,  ad.  -elt,  L  e.  Reeky.  Vapoury, 
steamy,  sweaty.     See  To  Reek. 

REED,  s,  A  plant  used  aa  a  pipe;  an 
•ED.     arrow. 

-EN.  Go.  Raut;  A.  8.  Hreod,  reod^  rid;  D. 
V  Riet;  Ger.  Ried;  Fr.  Roseau.  Sk.  su^ 
' '*  gesU  L.  Radii.  In  A.  8.  Hri*  is  said  by 
-LESS.  Som.  to  be  "  long  and  small  boughes  to 
make  hedges,  rise-wood."  Ger.  fc  D.  Jttfir,  vlr- 
gnltarsurcoli,  flrom  rissn,  in  altum  exsuigere, 
crescere;  as  sureulus  fSrom  smrgers,  quoniam  ex 
axbore  vel  radice  arboris  surgat,  Jan.  Go.  Glo. 
See  also  Wadi.  and  KUian. 

From  A.  Gellius  it  appears  that  trees  (aibores) 
rising  from  the  beds  of  rivers  were  called  reUs  by 
an  old  Latin  etymologist,  and  this  Wach.  derives 
ftom  ttie  Gothic.    And  eee  Rbit^ 

RE-EDIFY,  «.  .»a  To  build  again, 
to  rebuild ;  to  establish  again,  or  re-esta- 
blish ;  (met)  in  knowledge,  in  the  faith ; 
to  instruct ;  improve,  enlighten — again. 

Yt.Re-Hifieri  lU  Riedifie^s  ;  Sp.  Rsedificar  ; 
L,  ReetdUtcart. 
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RE£F»  V.  s.    To  drag  or  draw  in. 

Kilian, — to  take  in  {tumen,  capere,  rapexe)  the 
rif  or  rift,  ii,  carhaaa  aubetrinKere,  vela  contra* 
here,  &c  .:  perhape  ftom  reaf-ian,  rapere,  to  teiae, 
to  pull,  to  oxag. 

REEF,  or  Eipf,  «.    A  re<;/or  riff  of  rocks, 

— a  range  of  rocks  seeming  to  be  reft  or 

rift  from  the  main  land. 

A.  8.  Rff-an,  rettf-ian,  to  rive,  rtave,  or  tear 
asunder. 

REEK,  V.  s.    To  throw  forth— a  smoke,  a 

vapour,  a  steam,  an  exhalation ;  to  smoke, 

to  steam,  to  exhale. 

D.  Roocken ;  Ger.  Jtauoktn ;  A.  8.  lUe-an,  fti- 
inare,  vaporaie,  evaporare,  totmoke,  rmke,  or  cast 
forth  vapours. — Som.  Rook,  rouk, — a  miet  or  fog. 
Rookf, —nd»tj,  damp. — Broektt. 

REEK, «.  sc.  of  Com,    See  Rick. 

REEL,  V.  9.  -INO.  To  roll  or  turn;  to 
move  in  curved  lines,  in  crooked  lines;  to 
move  unsteadily  out  of  a  direct  line,  and 
inclinedly  from  an  upright  position. 

D.  &  G«r.  RolUn,  volvere ;  Oer.  RoUe,  a  spin- 
ning reel. 

RE-ELECT,  V.  -ion.  To  take  or  choose 
out  again ;  to  rechoose. 

RE-EMBARK,  v.    To  go  or  cause  to  go, 
to  put  (again)  into  a  hark  or  bargee  or  boat; 
on  shipboard ;  (met)  to  go  upon,  enter,  or 
engage  again  in  any  risk  or  enterprise. 
Fr.  Rembar-qntr;  8p.  -ear. 

RE-EMBATTLE,*  o.  To  fight  again ; 
arm  or  prepare  again — for  fight— *jtftl<(m. 

RE-EMBRACE,*  v.  To  take,  to  infold 
again,  (within  the  arms,  hraehiai)  to  indose 
or  include. — *  Young, 

RE-ENACT,  f».  To  put  again  in  act  or 
motion ;  to  put  again  in  force,  sc.  as  a  law ; 
to  decree  again  to  be  law. 

RE-ENCOUNTER.    See  Revcoonter. 

REjENCOURAGEMENT,**.  Inspi- 
ration or  animation  again  with  courage, 
with  strength  or  vigour  o{ heart, — *Broume, 

RE-ENFIERCE,*  v.  To  render  fierce, 
cruel,  savage — again ;  to  add  to  the  Jteree- 
nes*  or  savageness. — *Spenser. 

RE-ENFORCE,  or  -inforcb,  v,  -ment. 
To  give  force  or  strength  to,  again ;  to 
add  to,  or  to  give  additional  strength  or 
power ;  to  strengthen  again,  or  to  a  greater 
degree. 

Ft.  Renforctr;  It,  Rit^onArt;  8p.  Refortar, 

RE-ENGAGE,  v.  To  bind  or  pledge 
again,  (by  certain  bonds  or  gages ;)  to  un- 
dertake, to  enter  upon  again,  sc.  battle. 

RE-ENJOY,  V.  To  have,  to  use — again 
with  gladness,  or  pleasure ;  to  take  delight, 
feel  pleasure  in— >again. 

RE-ENKINDLE,  v.  To  light  or  set  fire 
again  to ;  to  heat,  to  inflame — again. 
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RE-ENTER,  «.  To  go  or  come,  tomov* 
•ENTRY.  or  cause  to  move,  into,  again ; 

-ENTRANCE,  to  put  or  placc  in  or  within 
again ;  in  possession  agaiJi. 
Fr.  Rentrer  ;  It.  Rienirare, 

RE-ENTHRONE,  or  -inthrome,  p. 
-IZE,  o.  To  place  again  upon  a  /Arone  or 
seat ;  to  reseat ;  to  seat,  to  sit  again,  (in 
power  or  authority.) 

RE-ERECT,  0.  To  set,  to  rise  or  raise 
upright  again ;  to  raise  or  elevate  again. 

RE-ESTABLISH,  «.    To  make  able  or 
-ER.       Strong,  or  stedfast — again ;  to  cause 
-MENT.  again  to  stand  firmly ;  to  confirm, 
fix,  settle — again. 
Fr.  RettabUr;  It  RistabiOre. 

RE-ESTATE,  v.  L  e.  To  re-inttate,  (qr,y 

RE-EXPORT,  «.  -ATtON.  To  bear  or 
carry  out  again,  sc.  thin^already  exported 
or  carried  out  of  one  place  or  connUry,  and 
imported  or  carried  into  another. 

RE-FECT,*  «.  To  repair,  to  renew  or  re- 
-ION.  novate,  sc.  the  body  witJi  food ;  to 
-CRY.   refresh. — ^Chaucer,  Brown. 

Fr.  RS-feetion;  It  -feziiiu;  8p.  'fecHnm;  "L, 
R^ere,  to  make  or  do  again,  anew ;  tor^04»  (qv.) 

RE-FEL,  V.     To  prove  k  faUaeff  or  any 
thing  to  be  faUcf  to  disprove,  to  refott, 
to  confute ;  to  reply. 
L.  Re~feUer«,  to  undeceive. 

RE-FER,  V.  To  bear  or  bring  back;  to 
-ABLE,  or  send  back ;  to  recur,  remit,  re- 
-RiBLE.  duce,  resort ;  to  have  respect  or 
-ENCE.  regard ;  to  respect,  to  regard. 
-ENDART.*  *  Jewel  iBp,  Laud, 
-IffENT.t  Fr.  R^ir-er;  8p.-<r;  It.  J{^«rlre; 
L.  Rtferre,  to  bring  or  bear  back.    See  Rjelatx. 

R&FERMENT,*  v.  To  beat  acain;  to 
have  or  cause  to  have  an  intenuu  heat  or 
commotion  again. — *Blacktnore, 

RE-FIGURE,*  V.  To  frame  or  form  again ; 
to  fashion  or  shape  again ;  to  make  again 
into  a  form,  fashion,  or  shape. 
*Chauur,  Shak.    Fr.  B^gurer, 

RE-FIL,*  0.  To  fiU  again ;  or  to  have,  hold, 
or  possess,  or  take  possession  of— the  whole 
space  again. — ^Broome, 

RE-FIND,*  V.  To  come  to  or  meet  with 
again ;  to  see  or  perceive  again ;  to  invent, 
to  discover— again. — *Sandjf9, 

RE-FINE,  V,  To  fimeh  highly  again ;  to 
-EDLY.  polish  again,  repeatedly,  highly; 
-EDNESS.  to  brighten,  to  purify ;  to  male 
-MENT.  or  cause  to  be  pdite  or  polished, 
-ER.  clear,  pure,  bright,  brilliant;  to 
-ING.  add  to,  increase,  or  improve  the 
-ERY.*  fineneu,  the  purity ;  to  clear  awi^ 
the  coarseness. —  J,  Smith, 
Vt.  Rnffin  er;  It  -drc;  Sp.  Rfjinox,    Re-  Un- 
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RE-^FIT,  9.  -TIHO.  To  suit  or  ad&pt  again ;  | 
to  provide  or  famish  again  with  things  fit  | 
or  suitahle  or  needful;  to  put  into  a  jb, 
suitable  stat^;  to  repair. 

R£-FLECT,v.  To  bend  or  turn  back; 
-ECTEMT.  to  turn  back ;  to  cast  or  throw 
-ECTiON.  back ;  to  turn  back,  sc.  the 
-BCTivB.  mind  or  thoughts ;  to  respect, 
>BCTOiu  to  regard,  to  consider,  contem- 
'EX,  ad.  s,  9,  plate,  or  meditate  again,  re- 
-EX-iBLE.  peatedly,  continuedly;  to  cast 
-IBILITY.  or  throw  back  a  thought,  judg- 
-BXiON.  ment,  censure. 
-IVE.  TT,R4J4ehir,Jlextf;lLRi-JUUere, 

1  vvi  V  -jle*«ieo,  -Mexion ;   L.  Re-Jhetere,  to 

-IVBI.Y.         bend  back.    Super- 

RE-FLOAT»*  t,  Fr.  lUfioterf-^^fiotf  «n 
ebb  or  ebbing  of  waters. — Cot.  See  Bz- 
FLOW. — *Bmefnu 

RE-FLOURISH,  0.  -florescence.*  To 
have  again,  to  resume,  to  retake,  the 
vigorous  or  beautiful  growth  of  fowert ;  to 
be  again  in  vigour  or  prosperity;  to  be 
again  conspicuous,  showy. —  Bp.  Home, 

RE-FLOW,  V,  To  move  back  again,  as 
-iNo.  water  to  or  towards  its  spring  or 

-FLUENT,  source:  to  move,  or  glide,  or 
-FLUENCY,  run  back  ;  to  return  (as  in 
-FLUX.       ftoo^  in  abundance. 

RE-FOCILLATE,*  v,  -ion  t  Lit-To 
warm  again. — *  Aubrey,    ^Middleion, 

Fr.  R^ocillHUionj  -«r,  to  refireth,  revive,  recom- 
fort,  recreate,  or  hearten  anew.  L.  lU-foeillare, 
(r9t  and  foeUtare,  foeuUt  calorem  restitueie,)  to 
give  oc  zestore  warmth  by  the  fire. 

RE-FORGE,*  V,  -er.*     To  form,  frame, 
or  fabricate ;  invent  or  contrive  again  or 
anew ;  to  make  over  again. — *  Udal, 
Fr.  itfwgerf  to  fabricate  again  or  anew. 

RE-FORM,  V,  s.  To  form,  frame,  or  make 
-ATiON.  again  or  anew ;  to  make  or  fashion, 
-BR.  to  shape,  mouldy  or  model  anew ; 
-IBT.  to  reoompose,  to  reconstruct ;  and, 
-ADO.  cons.,  to  refit,  to  renew,  to  repair, 
-ABLE.*  to  amend,  correct,  or  improve. 

*  Gardner  in  Fox, 

Fr.A|/W«K«r;  8p.-«r;  It.  Riformitrg ;  L.  Re- 
forwtare^  to  frame  again  or  anew.    Un- 

RE-FORTIF  Y,*  ».  To  strengthen  again ; 
to  defend  or  raise  means  of  defence  again. 

*  Burnet.  Ree,     It.  Ri/orti/lcdre, 

RE-FOSSION,*  ».    Digging  up  again. 
*Bp,  HalL 

RE-FOUND,*  t>.  To  melt  or  reduce  to  a 
liquid  state  again ;  (to  cast  anew, — Cot ;) 
to  recast — ^Warton,     Fr.  Brfondre,fcndre, 

RE-FRACT,  V,  To  break,  sc.  the  oon- 
-lON.  tinuity  of  a  line,  of  a  ray ; 

-IVE.  to  turn,  throw  back,  or  re- 

-ORY,  ad,  i,  vert  it ;  to  turn  out  of  the 
-ORiNEss.  course. 

-frangible:  Rrfractory,  or  Brfractary, 
-FRANaiBiLiTT.  (L.jR^octorftM,) — Break- 
-fraoate,*  V,      ing,  refiising  obedience  to, 
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resisting,  opposing,  law  or  rule,  order  or 
authority ;  having,  acting  with,  a  spirit  of 
resistance  or  disobedience. — *GlanmlL 

Ft.  Fraelion,  refraction  ;  It.  Rifra-gnere,  -Ki&ne; 
L.  Refrangere,  to  break  back.    Ir-refragable. 

RE-FRAIN,  9.  e.  -ER.  To  bridle  or  hold 
back  with  a  bridle,  with  the  rein ;  to  rein 
back;  gen.  to  withhold  or  hold  back;  to 
abstain,  to  retain,  to  restrain,  to  forbear. 

The  refrain  or  refret  of  a  song, — Fr.  Re- 
frame  d^un  baUade, — the  refret,  burden,  or 

down  of  a  ballade. — Cot. 

Ft.  Rtfretndrti  It.  Rifreiiwes  Sp.  R^renar; 
iRe,  Kad/ranum,)  a  bridle. 

RE-FRAME,*  v.    To  form,  yram«,  make, 
or  fashion — again ;  to  reform. 
"HakewiU,  Search, 

RE-FRESH,  V,  s.     To  cool,   to  restore 

-EN,  V,    from,  or  remove,   the  effects  of 

-ER.        heat ;  gen.  to  renew  or  repair  the 

-INO.       strengSi  or  spirits ;  to  recreate,  to 

-MENT.    reanimate  or  revive. — *Thotngon, 

-FUL.*  A. 8.  Fry-an,  to  freeze,  to  cool;  Fr. 
RtfraUdur ;  It.  Rin/re$cire  ;  Sp.  Refre$ear.  The 
Sp.  V.  (Delpino)  always  means  merely  to  cool; 
and  the  Fr.  (Cot.)  is.— to  cool,  refrigerate,  recreate, 
renew.    Un- 

RE-FRIGERATE,  ».  oA*    To  cool. 
-ANT,  ad,  s,       ^Holland, 

-  ATION.  Ft.  Rifrigir^  ;  Sp.  -ar  /  It  &  L. 

-ATORT,  ad,  t,  RiSrigerare^  firom  Refrigtre^  to 
-ATlVE  *  ad,      ^^  again.    See  RavB-ssH. 

RE-FUGE,  ».  *.  -EE.  A  place  of  safety 
or  security ;  a  shelter,  protection ;  a  retread 
recourse,  (sc.  in  danger  or  necessity.) 

Fr.  RiS-vtir,  -ug*,'  lURifttggiri :  Sp.  Re/mgiar ; 
L.  Re-fugerct  to  fly  back;  to  fly  back,  sc.  from 

'  danger,  for  safrty. 

RE-FULGENT,  ad.  Emitting  or  send- 
-ENCE.  ing  forth  incessant,  and  cons,  ex- 
-ENCY.  cessive  bi%htness,  brilliancy,  or 
splendour ;  bright,  brilliant,  splendid. 

Yt.Rifulger;  It.  R^fulg-ere,  -Me ;  B^.  Refut- 
gente;  L.  Refulgere,  to  blase  or  shine,  repeatedly, 
continually. 

RE-FUND,  V.  -FUSION.*  To  pour  back, 
to  restore,  to  repay. — *fFarburton, 

Fr.  Refonder  Um  detpeneeM,  to  restore,  pay,  re- 
turn, or  give  back— 4he  costs  and  damages.— Co<. 
L.  Ri-fundere,  to  pour  back,  to  restore.    Un- 

RE-FURNISH,*  v.  To  supply,  provide, 
fit— again.— '^ir  T.  Blyot, 

RE-FUSE,  V.  ad,  t.  To  deny,  to  reject; 
-AL.  to  give  a  negative  to  any  request 
-ER.       or  petition. 

-ABLE.*  Refute,  M. — any  thing  refused,  re- 
jected, abject,  not  worth  taking.— *yo«ji^. 

Fr.  RefMer;  It  Riftultre,  -iulhre;  recusare, 
qd.'  Rtfuiart^  and  hence  the  r<fttM,  reliquise,  re- 
jectamenta; things  which  are  reJfuMd  and  rejected. 
•^k.  Men.  also  derives  Rrfvur  from  Rtjfuian. 
(See  To  RavuTS.)  Wo  have  utill  in  use,  "  Reeu- 
Mtitt"  and  "  Recutancy,"  from  the  old  v.  To  re- 
etue;  and  in  Fox,  both  Refuse  and  Reewe  are 
employed,  (see  in  v.  Reeuee) ;  yet  it  seems  as  pro- 
bable that  Refute  may  be  a  cormptlon  of  Reewe, 
as  of  Refute.    Un« 
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RE-lFUTE,  V.  (Met)— To  rebate,  (ac.) 
-ATioN.  the  force  of  argument  and  reason- 
-ER.  ing ;  to  repel  it ;  to  disprove ;  to 

refel ;  to  demonstrate  or  show  to  be  fiilse. 

Fr.  S4fut-€r;  8p.  -mri  It.  fr  L.  JUfkUtre,  {JUt 
and  the  obsolete  Jfuiare,  i.e.  ftindere.)  to  pour; 
and  thiu,  perhaps,  Utendly,  Rtfunderg;  to  poor 
hack  upon ;  to  reject,  to  repel,  to  rebate.  See  Cov- 
vuTa.    Ir- 

RE-6AIN,  0.  -IMO.    To  attain  or  obtain 

again ;  to  get  or  procure  asain. 
Fr.  Rtgagner ;  It  Riguadagwrtf  to  gain  or  win. 

REGAL,  ad.  «.,  Ragal  or  itoyoi,— Of  or 
-Y,  9.  pertaining  or  belonging  to  a 

-LY,  ad,  ruler,  a  king ;  kingly. 

-ITY.  Regent,  —  ruling,    ordering, 

-TY.  goYeming;    one  who  rules, 

-GENT,  ad,  s.  orders,  or  govems  a  state,  a 
-OENCY.  college,  &c.  (now,  usually,  in 

-OENTSHIP.  the  stead  or  place,  during  the 
minority  or  incapacity,  or  m  the  absence  of, 
as  substitute  or  deputy  for,  the  principaL) 

RegaU, — ensigns  of  royalty.  Regains, — 
the  musical  instrument,  {Ft.  Jtigal-e,  It  -»,) 
is  also  called  lUgoL 

Fr.  Mfy-ale,  -ent;  It  -dfe,  -gintti  Sp.  Re-al^ 
-gente:  L.  Hegalit,  regens,  from  B^f-fre,  to  rule, 
to  order.    See  Roi^x..    Super- 

REGALE,  tf.  -MENT.  To  regale  seems  to 
imply, — To  take  pleasure  in  the  refresh- 
ment of  food ;  to  gratify  with  good  cheer ; 
to  feast  grateftilly ;  to  fare  well. 

Fr.  Ri^U-w;  It.  -ire;  Sp.  -w,  Roquefort  and 
Laeombe  have  the  ▼.  Oaler,  ee  rejoulr.  Men. — 
Gahf  rejoulisanoe ;  which  Dr.  JauU  (the  editor) 
refers  to  A.  S.  Gal ;  Oer.  OWi,  lasclTiens,  perhaps 
from  A.  S.  Gtt-^lran^  to  heat  to  warm.  See  Gal- 
XANT.  But  Sk.  deriving  from  It  Regakure,  ex- 
plains,— magniflcis  donis  seu  couvlvlis  excipere ; 
2d.  Regattter,  I.  e.  more  reaio  excipere.  And 
!ot.'B  explanation  refers  to  the  same  source.  Se 
regaler,— to  make  as  much  account  and  ts^e  as 
great  care  of  himself,  as  if  he  were  a  king ;  to  fare 
nobly  at  a  feast 

RE-GARD,  V,  8,    To  look  back  upon,  to 

-ER.  look  after ;  to  respect ;  to  have 

-FUL.  respect,  reference,  or  relation; 

-FULLY.  to  remark,  to  notice,  to  obserye, 

-LESS.  to  attend  to;  to  care  or  have 

-  LESSL Y.  care ;  to  look  after,  sc.  as  valued, 

-LESSNESS.  esteemed,  beloved ;  and  hence, 

-SBIP.  — to  esteem,  to  belove. — *Grew, 

-ABLE.*  See  Raw  A  an.  Fr.  Rf-garder,'  It 
Rigmarddre,  to  look  hack,  to  respect    IHa-  Un- 

RE-GATHER,*tf.  To  collect  or  assemble 
again ;  to  recollect  to  reassemble. 
*Haekluyt, 

RE-GENERATE,  v.  ad.  To  b^et  again ; 
-ATION.  to  breed,  bear,  or  bnng  forth 
-ATOR.  again ;  to  reproiduce,  to  revive,  to 
-ACY.  recreate ;  to  give  a  new  birth  or 
life. 
Fr.  Righiir-er  ;  Sp.  -ar  ;  It  9c  L.  Regentrare. 
Un- 

RE-GERMINATION,  *.  Fr.Regermer, 
— **  To  bud  or  sprout  out  again." — Cot. 

"  The  Jews  commonly  express  resurrec- 
tion by  regerminaiumf  or  growing  up  again 
like  a  plant" — Gregory, 
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RE<]r£T,*  V.  To  get  or  acquire,  to  via, 
again.*^*iDaii»e/. 

REGI-CIDE,  9.  ad.  -al.    One  who  An/ft, 
{c4Bdit,)  slays,  murders  a  king,  {regem ;) 
the  killer,  the  murderer  of  a  king;   the 
killing,  the  murder  of  a  king. 
Fr.  JUgiddTe!  It  -a;  Sp.  -iiHii.' 

REGIMENT,  «.  Rule,  government; 
-al,  ad,  also, — a  body  or  number  of  sol- 
-als,  i.  diers  under  the  regiment  or  com- 
-ED.*  mand  of  one  superior  officer,  the 
colonel. — *A.  Smith, 
Fr.  Rigim-^  ;  Sp.  -en,  -ento  ;  It  ReggimHto  ; 
L.  Rtgimen,  from  Reg-ert,  to  rule  or  govern. 

REGION,  9,  A  tract  or  district  of  land 
or  territory  rukd  over  ;  a  kingdom  ;  a 
country  ;  a  tract,  a  portion,  or  part ;  a 
quarter,  a  division. 

Fr.  fr  Sp.  R^f-ion  ;  It.  -idne  ;  L.  Regio,  (from 
Reg-ere,  to  rule.)    Trans-regioinate. 

REGISTER,  9,  9.  or  -bstbr,  e.  To 
-THAR.  register, — ^To  record,  to  keep  an 
-TRARY.  aecouni  (sc.  of  things  done;) 
-TRATB,  V.  to  record,  to  enrol ;  to  keep  a 
-TRATION.  memorial 

-TERSHIP.  p^,  RegUir^ ;  It  -o,  -dfv ;  Sp.  ^, 
-TRY.  -or;  Low  L.  ReMairnm,  and  also  J2c- 

ge$lumj  (whence  Milton's  Regut.)  And  Toss, 
thinks,— ut  A  digerendo  digetUi  ;  ita  (avaXart) 
regetta,  k  Regerendo ;  theref<»e  Rtjfieirmm  la 
written  pro  Regeitum.  Regerere,  to  bear  or  cairy 
back,  to  restore;  to  relate;  also,  to  tieaaure  in. 
Sk.  prefers  Rtgeilumf  (see  also  Du  Cai^.)  Tat 
two  words  seem  distinct;  and  Rcgiatntm  to  be 
merely  a  contraction  of  Rt-rum  gatarttm,  of  thingt 
done,  sc.  a  record,  an  account  uf  them.    £a-  17b- 

RE-GIVE,*  V.    To  give  back  again. 

*  Young, 

REGNANT,  Ai. -NATIVE.*    Reigning  or 
ruling  with  kingly  authority ;  ruling,  govern- 
ing, dominant  or  predominant— ^CftoKcer. 
Ft.  Rign-ant ;  It.  4Ute  ;  L.  R^fnmne,  ftem  R^ 
nare,  to  reign,  (qv.)    Pre- 

RE-GORGE,*«L  Fr.  JZegor^vr,— to  over- 
glut  or  overcharge  the  stonuch ;  to  over- 
run or  overthrow  the  banks;  also,  — to 
vomit,  caat  an  overfull  gorge, — CoL 

*  Milton,  Dryden. 

REK^RAFT,  V.  To  cut  a^  into;  to 
fix  or  insert  a  cutting  or  scion,  again,  re- 
peatedly. 

RE-GRANT,  v.  To  gi?e  agam  ;  to  be- 
stow, to  concede,  to  yield,  to  allow — again. 

RE<}RATE,  V,  Derham  probablj  so 
writes  Regret  or  Regrete  ;  meaning — To  be 
vngratM  or  displeasing  to :  "  Those  ani- 
mals that  are  the  least  beautified  with  co- 
lours, or  rather  whose  clothing  may  regraU 
the  eye." 

RE-GRATE,  v.  To  regrate,  in  our  Com- 
-ER.  mon  Law,  did  anciently  signify  to 
-INQ.  buy  by  the  great  and  sell  by  retalL 
— Afhu,  Subsequently,  to  buy  by  the  grate 
(great)  was  also  called  To  engro99,  (qv.) 
To  regrate,  (Fr.  Regrater,)  was  also  to 
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graiB  or  rab  agun ;  to  leour ;  to  drem  op 
again.    See  Grate,  v. 

*<  RtgraiiHg  was  described  by  the  same 
statute  [5  &  6.  Ed.  VI.]  to  be  the  baying  of 
corn,  or  odier  dead  victual,  in  any  market, 
and  sdting  it  agun  in  the  same  market,  or 
within  four  miles  of  the  place." — BlacktUme. 

■ires  flrom  Cwrrodtrt, 

REGRATIATORY,*arf.  Vt.  lUgratUr, 
— To  thank  or  return  thanks. — *SkeUoiu 

RE-GREET,  v.*  «.t    To  salute  again ;  to 
return  a  salutation.    See  Rborst. 
*Dratfton.   Warner.    ^Skak. 

RE-GRESS,  t.  o.     A  going  or  coming, 
-ION.  moving  back ;  a  return ;  a  re- 

-ORADE,*9.    iteration. — *  Hales. 

It  ft  L.  JUgretio  ;  L.  Regrtdi,  regreu-wnt  to 
step  bock,  to  go  back. 

RE-GRET,  V.  s.    To  weep  or  cry  for  or 
-FUL.*       after;    "to  bewul,  bemoan,  la- 
-FULLT.t  ment,    grieve,    sorrow,    repent, 
for.**— Cb*. 
Chaucer  writes  Regrate. 
*Fanshau).    ^GreenhiU. 
Pr.  Rearei,  regretter.  Various  etyms.  are  oflferod. 
(See  Men.)  8k.  prefers  h.Rep-atum,  qd.  ingratum, 
Mturmitful,  ditpleMlng.    Dr.  Knott  refers  to  So. 
OreU,  in  A.  8.  OraO^m ;  Go.  6retf«-«ii,  to  eiy.  See 
Grxbi>,  Gaaav,  and  Rseaan.    Un« 

RE-GUERDON,  *.*  «.♦    To  reward^  to 
recompense,  or  remunerate  \  to  benefit,  in 
return  for  some  action  done,  some  service 
performed.— "Gottw.  *^Shak»  ^Chaucer. 
Vt.  JUgmtrdmnert  to  rtptrd  or  nward» 

REGULAR,  ad.  s.  Of  or  pertaining, 
-ARITY.  agreeable  or  according,  to  rule,  or 
-ARLY.  right,  or  direction,  order,  guid- 
-ATE,o.  ance,  or  meUiod ;  ordered  or 
-ATiofi.  prescribed  course ;  orderly,  mc- 
-ATOR.  thodical. — 'Bdyte. 
-ARHRSS.*  Ft.  Mff-ulkfr;  tt  -0/Av>tf,  ad.  ft. ;  8p. 
-«ter,  anglar;  h.  Reenla,  reguktrUt  (hmi  rtgertt 
to  role  or  order.  Bee  RieaT.  Die-  Contra- 
Extra- Ir- 

REGURGITATE,  v.  -low.  To  throw 
or  cast  back ;  to  reflow  or  flow  bacL 

Fr.  Jtegurgiier,  to  regorge,  (av.) ;  to  throw  back 
through  the  ^orge  or  throat,  (L.  Gw§e».) 

RE-HABILITATE,  ».  -ion.  To  re- 
store, to  re-establish ;  to  enable,  empower, 
authorise,  or  invest  with  power  and  au- 
thority—again. 

Fl.  BabiUter,  rekoHUt-er ;  Sp.  -Of;  Urw  Iw  Jl#- 
hmbUUartt  {re,  and  habere,)  in  ClvU  Uw,  to  have 
or  holdt  or  came  to  have  or  hold— again;  to 
restore. 

RE-HEAR,  V.  -IKO.  To  use  the  ear, 
hearken,  listen — ^again ;  to  attend  again  to 
what  is  said. 

RE-HEARSE,  v.    To  cause  to  hear  or 
"Ah.      rehear.    To  tell,  ssy,  speak  to  the 
-BR.       ear ;  to  recite,  to  repeat,  to  relate, 
to  record.     Mis- 
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RE-HEAT,*  V.  To  revive,  r^oice,  cheer 
up  exceedingly. — *Cha»eer,    Fr.  Rehaiter. 

RE-HELM,*  V.  To  put  on  again  the  helm 
or  helmet. — ^Bemers, 

RE-JECT,  V.  To  cast  or  throw  back,  or 
-ER.  away,  or  aside ;  to  send  back  or 

-ION.  away;   to  refuse,  to  repel;  to 

-ANEOUs.*  renounce,  to  retort — *  Barrow. 
Fr.  Rejecter  ;  It.  Rigetibre  ;  L.  Reject-um,  past  p. 
of  r^ieere,  to  cast  or  throw  back.    Ir- 

REIGLE,*«.  -MENT.t  A  rule,  canon,  order; 
also,  a  line,  square,  form,  pattern. — Cot. 
*Carew.     ^Bp.  Taylor. 
Vz.Reigle,  reiglememt;  L.  Regulare,  to  regulaU, 

REIGX,  V.  e.  To  reign  is— to  rule  or 
direct,  to  govern ;  to  have,  to  exercise  su- 
preme or  sovereign  power  or  authority; 
(usually  the  power  of  a  king.)  Reign,  t. — 
Rule ;  power  or  authority ;  supreme  or 
sovereign  power  or  authori^ ;  the  territory 
or  space  (ruled  over  or  governed)  ;  the 
region ;  the  time  or  duration  of  the  rule  or 
government.    See  Reoal,  and  Reonant. 

Fr.  iii^er;  Sp.  Asyncr;  It.  fr  L.  Regn-are,  to 
role.    Inter-  Out-  Re- 

REIKE,*  «.  Appears  to  be  a  kind  of  nuh. 
A.  S.  JBrite,  rise.    See  Rush,  «• 
*HoUand,     Drant. 

RE-IMBODY,*  V.  To  invest  or  clothe 
with,  or  assume,  body,  or  bodily,  or  cor- 
poreal, matter  or  substance. — *  Boyle. 

RE-IMBURSE,  v.  -ment.    To  put  into 
the  furM  again  ;  to  pay  again  or  repay. 
FT.  Reefbourur. 

RE-IMPLANT,*©.  To  fix  or  set  again ; 
to  infix  or  insert  ag«n.— *ii>.  Taylor. 

RE-IMPORT,  V.  To  import,  or  bear,  or 
carry  back  into ;  to  convey  back  or  recon- 
vey ;  to  bear  or  cany  in  again,  sc.  things 
imported  or  carried  into  one  place  or 
country,  and  exported  or  carried  out  of  an- 
other.    Fr.  Bemporter,  to  carry  back  into. 

RE-IMPOSE,  V.  -iTiow.  To  put,  place, 
set,  or  fix  upon  agun,  (sc  a  tax,  a  rate.) 

RE-IMPREGNATE,*  r.  To  generate 
or  cause  to  generate  again ;  to  fiU,  to  sa- 
turate.—*JBroi«i. 

RE-IMPRESS,*  «.  -lOH.t  To  prese  or 
urge  agam;  to  infix  again;  (to  print 
again.)— *i)r.  Johuon.    ^Spelman. 

RE-IMPRINT,*  V.  To  print  or  preas 
into  again;  to  mark,  stamp,  or  infix  again 
—letters  or  characters;  to  infix  again  (in 
the  mind).— *iVFi«ii«. 

REIN,  V.  e.   -LESS-      To  rem,— to  hold 

back ;  guide  or  govern,  manage  or  controL 

To  give  the  rehh  is  to  give  up,  Jield,  free 

from,  restraint;  and  coos,  to  set  tree,  give 

freedom  or  liberty. 
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Fr.  Bitfu;  It,  EidHna,  ■4iUf  Sp,RUndu»  which 
Men.  derives  fh>m  L.  JUtinaculumy  (Arom  retinere, 
to  bold  back.)  that  which,  any  thing  which,  rrtoiiu 
or  holds  back.    Sur-  Un- 

RE-INCENSE,*  v.     To  kindle  again,  or 
rekindle ;  u>  heat  again,  to  relnflame. 
*DanUL 

RE-INCITE,*  ».  To  move  or  urge  again 
to ;  to  rouse,  to  animate  again ;  to  reani- 
mate, to  re-encourage. — *Lewis. 

RE-INCREASE,'  v.  To  grow  again  to ; 
to  augment,  to  enlarge  again. — *Sj)enser» 

RE-INDUCE,*  ».  To  load,  draw,  or  bring 
in,  again. — *DanieL 

RE-INFLAME,*  r.  To  warm,  heat, 
burn,  again  ;  to  rekindle. — Dryden, 

RE-INFORM,*  V,  To  present  again  to, 
to  impress  again  upon,  the  mind,  the /orm, 
the  idea  of  a  thing;  to  give  or  convey 
again  ideas,  knowledge :  gen.  to  instruct, 
to  ftimish,  to  provide  again  with. — *Scott, 

RE-INGRATIATE,*  v.  To  introduce 
or  bring  again  into,  to  gain  or  obtain  again, 
favour,  good-will,  kindness. — *  Milton, 

RE-INHABIT,*  v.  To  have,  hold,  or 
keep  again ;  to  dwell  again  in. — *MilUm, 

REINS,  s.    The  kidnies ;  the  part  of  the 

back  where  the  kidnies  are  seated. 

Fr.  Reins;  It.  Itini;  Sp.Renet;  L.  Jt«fier,  fhnn 
Gr.  'Pc-civ,  to  flow ;  qu6d  serosus  humor  per  renes 
decurrat 

RE-INSPIRE,  V.  To  breathe  again  into ; 
to  animate  again,  to  reanimate,  to  revive ; 
to  give,  grant,  or  bestow  again,  breath,  life, 
the  spirit, 

RE-INSTAL,*  t;.  To  replace  or  place 
again  in  a  station  or  situation. — *Milton, 

RE-INSTATE,  v.   -memt.     To  put  or 

place  again  in ;  to  put  again  in,  to  invest 
again  with,  to  restore. 

RE-INSTRUCT,*  v.  To  rebuild;  to 
form,  to  fumiah,  to  provide  again,  (sc  with 
knowledge  or  learning ;)  to  learn,  to  teach 
again —  Waterland, 

RE-INTEGRATE.  See  Redintegrate. 

RE-INTER,*  V.  To  put  or  place,  to  lay 
again  in  the  earth,  (in  terrd ;)  to  buiy  again, 
to  rebury. — *HowelL 

RE-INTHRONE.    See  Re-enthrone. 

RE-INTICE,*  V,  To  allure,  to  tempt, 
again. — *  Warner, 

RE-INVEST,  V.  To  cover,  to  clothe 
again ;  to  put  ^gain  into  possession;  to  re- 
possess, to  reoccupy. 

RE-INVOLVE,*  V,   To  roll  in,  to  infold, 
to  inwrap,  to  close  or  surround,  again. 
*MiU<m, 
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RE-JOIN,  V.  To  unite,  add  (sc.  oae 
-joinder,  v.  t,  thing  to  another)  again,  to : 
-JOINT,  s.  to  combine,  to  connect  to> 
gether  again;  to  come  together,  to  asso- 
ciate, again;  to  add,  (sc.  something  in 
answer  or  reply ;)  to  give  a  second  or  an 
additional  answer, — ^an  answer  or  reply. 

In  Law, — an  answer  to  a  reply ;  the  order 
is — ^plea,  replication,  rejoinder^  rebutter.  Sur- 

RE-JOLT,*  s,  A  shake  or  shock  again — 
back  again. — *Souih, 

REnJOURN,*  V.  -mjfT.t     To  postpone^ 
to  put  off  to  a  future  day ;  to  delay,  to 
defer,  to  discontinue. 
*WottoH,  Burton.    Worth, 

RE-JOY,  V.  To  feel  or  hare  repeated, 
-JoicE,  V.  prolonged,  continued  joif  or 
-Joic-ER.  gladness;  to  have,  possess, /oy 
-INO.  or  gladness,  pleasure  or  delight ; 

-INGLY.  to  take  pleasure  or  delight  in; 
-MENT.*  to  have,  to  use,  with  pleasure  ; 
to  cause  pleasure  or  delight ;  to  please,  to 
gladden,  to  delight — *Brende. 

Fr.  RS-jouir,  res^ouir,  'jomit$ani:  S.  Rego-e^for, 
-dear;  L.  Gaudertt  to  be  glad,  orf^adden.  Un- 

REIT,  ».  See  Reed.  Pliny  seems  to 
mean  the  reedy  substances.  "  This  is  the 
onely  fish  t^at  buildeth  upon  the  reiies  and 
mosse  of  the  sea,  and  laieth  her  ega,  or 
spawneth  in  her  nest" — HoUand,  PUnie. 

RE-ITERATE,  v.    To  go  over  again  and 

-ION.      again ;  to  do  any  thing  again  and 

-edlt.   again ;   to  repeat  often ;  to  repeat 

again. 

It  Reiienrt ;  L.  Iterarg,  iUr  rtpetere^  to  repeat 

^joumefft  to  go  over  again. 

RE-JUDGE,  V,  To  judge,  deem,  or  doom 
again ;  to  pass  sentence  or  judgment  upon 
a  sentence  or  judgment. 

REJUVENESCENCE,**. -T.t    A  re- 
storation to  youth;  remstatement  of  youth. 
*BoyU.  Chetterfield.    iSir  T.  Smitlu 

RE-KINDLE,  v.  To  light  or  set  fire 
again  to ;  to  heat,  to  infiame  again ;  to  le- 
incense,  to  re-inflame. 

RE-KING,*  0.    To  make  king  again. 
Womer, 

RE-KNOWLEDGE,*  v.  To  knowfedge 
or  acknowledge ;  own,  confess,  or  profess  a 
Tcnowledge  o£ — *UdaL 

RE-LAND,  V,  To  land  or  hring,  bear  to, 
set  or  place  upon,  land  again. 

RE-LAPSE,  V,  9,  -ER.  To  fall  back 
again ;  to  slide,  or  glide,  or  pass  back ;  to 
fail ;  to  lose  (grround,  progress,)  any  thing 
gained  or  made. 

RE-LATE,  0.  To  bear  or  bring  back ;  to 
-ER,  or  -OR.  report,  to  repeat,  to  recite,  to 
-ION.  rehearse;   to  tell  or  narrate; 

-lONSHip.      to  bear  or  bring  back,  sc  the 
•IVE,  ad.  «.   mind  to;  to  have  or  bear  re» 
-IVELT.         spect  or  regard  to  ;  to  respect, 
to  regard. 
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To  bev  or  cany,  have,  hcHA,  or  poueu, 
be  in  a  state  of  comparison,  connexion,  or 
conjunction ;  and,  hence,  to  be  related  is  to 
be  connected,  conjoined,  or  allied  by  affi- 
nity or  consanguinity. 

**  When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing 
that  it  does,  as  it  were,  bring  it  to,  and  set 
it  by  another,  and  carry  its  view  from  one 
to  t'other;  this  is,  as  the  words  import, 
reUuion  and  respect;  and  the  denomina- 
tions giren  to  positive  things,  intimating 
that  respect,  and  serving  as  marks  to  lead 
the  thoughts  beyond  the  subject  itself  deno- 
minated, to  something  distinct  from  it,  are 
what  we  call  relalivet;  and  the  things  so 
brought  together  related," — Locke. 

Fr.  JUla-ter;  It  -sJdfie,  -ikto;  8p.  -lor;  L.  Be- 
ferret  re^tumt  to  bring  or  bear  back.  See  Rsvbk. 
Ir-  Un- 

RE-LAX,  V.  «.  ad.     To  remit  the  tight- 

-ABLfi.     ness,  the  fastness,  the  constraint ; 

-ATioN.   to  slacken,  to  loosen;  to  remit, 

-ATivE.    or  rebate,  or  abate,  the  rigour,  the 

-INO.       force,  the  strength ;  and,  cons,  to 

unstring,  to  weaken. 
Fr.  lUt-tueher ;  8p.  -oxar ;  It.  RUtu-*dre,  -dart; 
L  Relaxortt  to  loown,  to  alackeo ;  to  remit  the 
tightness;  to r«/«ue, (qv.)    Un- 

RE-LAY,  *.  9.  To  relay, — to  lay  again. 
A  relay  Cot  well  exp. :  "  Chevaux  de 
relaiSf — horses  layed  in  certain  places  on 
the  high  way  for  the  more  haste  making, 
or  for  the  ease  of  those  one  hath  already 
rid  hard. 

**  Chiens  de  reXou,— dogs  laid  for  a  back 
set ;  such  as  are  held  by  Ube  side  of  a  long 
course,  to  be  hounded  after  a  deer  already 
pursued  by  other  dogs." 

.  A  relay  of  ground,  is  ground  laid  up  in 
iallow ;  gen. — any  thing  laid  up,  stored  up ; 
a  store,  a  reserve.     Fr.  Relayer,  relais. 

RE-LEASE,  V,  t.  To  remise  or  remit ; 
-ABLE,  to  loosen  or  set  loose  or  free;  to 
-M ENT.  free  from  restraint  or  confinement ; 
-ER.  to  acquit,  quit,  or  give  an  acquit- 
tance ;  gen. — to  free,  liberate,  or  discharge, 
(to  relax,  qv.) 

Fr.  Relaisstr;  re,  and  Itduert  to  looet,  (Go. 
Lav9^m  ;  JL  8.  Lu^n,)  M.  from  hold  or  posses- 
•ion,  from  rettraiat. 

RE-LEGATE,*  v.  -lON.t  To  send  back 
or  away,  by  law ;  to  send  into  exile  or  ba- 
nishment ;  to  exile,  to  banish. 

*  Burke.    ^Bp.  Taylor. 

Vi.  Rsletftur ;  It.  Bileg^* ;  L.  R*Ugor§,  (rr, 
and  Ugare^  t.  e.  lege  mttttre,  to  send  by  law.) 

RE-LENT,  V.  9.  To  be  or  become  lenient 
-tNQ.  or  soft,  soothing,  mild,  or  gentle, 
-LESS,  again ;  to  soften  or  mollify ;  to  melt, 
to-  dissolve ;  to  relax  or  release,  sc.  the 
rigour  or  severity ;  to  have  or  take  mercy, 
pity,  or  compassion. 

Fr.  ReUntir ;  It.  RaUenlhrt ;  L.  RftemUteere,  to 
become  lenient  (qv.)  again.    Un- 

RE-LEVANT,  ad.  -ancy.  Assisting  or 
aiding;    and,  cons,  having  or  acting  in 
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alliance,  combination,  connexion,  or  oonfe- 
deracy  with,  or  some  relation  to ;  relating 
or  relative. 

Relevancy  is  of  Scotch  rather  than  of 
English  usage. 

Fr.  Relever,  to  relieoe,  (qv.)  to  sasist.    Ir- 

RELIC,  or  -LIQUB, «.  That  which  is  left, 
-LiCT.  or  which  remains;  the  body 
-LiQUARY.  lefty  so.  by  the  soul ;  any  thing 
-LicLT.*  left  behind,  sc  by  one  loved  or 
revered,  and  eons,  preserved  as  a  memo- 
rial or  remembrance. 

Eeliet  is  usually  app.  to  a  widowed  wife, 
l^t  desolate  by  loss  of  her  husband. 
.    *Don$ie. 

By  old  wTitert  Relife,  and  in  Fr.  Selie/;  It 
RUSvo;  8p.  Reliewe.  Fr.  Rel-4que,  -iquee;  It. 
•IfMia  ;  8p.  -iquioe ;  L.  Rel'lg^munt,  'i^tUee^  from 
ReUetwm^  (past  p.  ot  Relinquerei  to  reliuquitk,  qv.) 
any  thing  left. 

RE-LIEVE,  V.  or  -lief,  v.  ».  To  lift  or 
-ABLE,  raise  or  rise  up  again;  to  assist, 
-ee.  to  support,  to  sustain ;  to  aid,  to 
-INO.  help,  to  succour ;  to  lighten,  lessen, 
or  diminish ;  to  mitigate  or  assuage ;  to 
raise  or  remove  from  a  duty  or  task — as,  to 
relieve  guard. 

Reli^,  (in  Painting  or  Statuary,) — the 
rising  or  standing  out,  projection  or  pro-    - 
minence. 

"  The  heir,  when  admitted  to  the  feud 

which  his  ancertor  possessed,  used  generslly 

to  pay  a  fine  or  acknowledgment  to  the 

lord,  in  horses,  arms,  money,  and  the  like, 

for  such  renewal  of  the  feud ;  which  was 

called  a  reHrf,  because  it  raised  up  and 

re-established  the  inheritance,  or,  in  the 

words  of  the  feodal  writers,  ineertam  et  ca- 

ducam  hereditaiem  relevabat.** — Blaekstone. 

Fr.  Relev-er ;  8p.  -or  ;  It  Rilevdrej  L.  RetevarSt 
to  lift  up  agaiJi.    See  Law.    Un- 

RE-LIOION,  e.    Beligion,  as  in  common   ^^  /^  Xn^t" 
-ONART.        usage,  may  be  said  to  express,     «^ 
-ONiST.         gen. — An  acknowledgment  of     ^ 
-ous,  ad.  «.  our  bond  or  obligation  as  cre- 
-OU8-LT.       ated  beings  to  God,  our  Cre- 
-NESS.  ator;  a  consequent  return  of 

•ITT.*  duty  and  obedience ;  godliness, 

holiness,  piety  towards  God ;  reverence 
towards  him,  and  to  things  sacred  or  con- 
secrated to  him ;  a  strict  and  conscientious 
discharge  or  observance  of  our  duties  or 
obligations  to  each  other,  as  fellow-crea- 
tures, or  creatures  of  the  same  God. 
*  Chaucer. 

Fr.  Relig-ion,  -ieux,  -iemse;  It.  -tfdi««,  -ieeo, 
-loM  ;  Sp.  -ion,  -ioso ;  L.  ReU^o,  for  which  vari- 
ooi  etymt.  have  been  proposed. — See  them  in 
Farro  and  Martin,  The  most  probable  appears 
to  be— -A  rehgando;  the  word  Religio  leeming 
emph.  to  express  the  redprocal  bond  or  obligation 
of  man  to  man,  and  also  the  obligation  or  dntj  of 
man  to  the  gods  in  heathen  times,  and  to  Ood 
among  (Hurlstians.    Ir-  Mis-  Un- 

RE-LINQUISH,  v.  -ment.    To  leave, 
to  quit,  to  depart  from,  to  forsake,  to  resign. 
Fr.  Relingmer;   L.  Relinquere.     See  Dblxv* 
OV£MT.     Un- 
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RELISH,  i.  «.  To  liek  ag^,  ic.  that 
we  may  retain  or  retake  a  pleaaing  taate  t  to 
dwell  with  pleasure  (upon  a  taste  or  aaTonr) ; 
to  have  or  cause  to  haw,  to  feel*  to  ei\joy, 
a  pleasing  taste  or  savour ;  to  taste,  to  sa- 
vour oil 

Mint.  (UTB  8k.)  derlTM  from  Fr.  Ssltdker,  rf, 
and  Uekert  lambertt  to  liok ;  beeause  we  Uek  >^u 
and  again,  iiicnndi  lapoiU  Toluptata  iUecti.  IHs- 
Un- 

RE-LIY £,*  e.    To  rnnee,  to  recreate ;  to 
Uve^  create,  or  cause  to  /tee-— again. 
*Udal,     Spenter. 
RE-LOAD,  9.    To  load  again. 

RE-LONGED,* j9<.  Prolonged,  postponed. 
*Bemer». 

RE-LUCEKT,*  OIL  Throwing  back  a  light, 
a  brilliancy ;  giving  or  yielding  a  bright- 
ness, or  brilliancy,  or  splendour ;  brilliant, 
splendid,  shining,  resplendent 
*Skelton,  Thornton,  i^ 
Fr.  JI«/«i-r^  -tamti  It.  RUH^etrt,  -emii*;  L. 
BelMcens,  p.  p.  of  rtlmcmt. 

RELUCT,*  V,  iZtf/tictoni,—- strolling, 
•ANT.  striving  against,  resisting,  oppo- 
-ANTLT.  sing,  contending  against;  unwil- 
-ANCB.  ling,  lingering,  loitering;  (gen.) 
-AVCT.  acting  with  unwillingness,  with 
-ATioN.  regret ;  and  hence  the  apparently 
harsh  usage  of  the  ».  by  Wood,  as  equiva- 
lent to  rtgret :  "  (He)  was  drowned,  to  the 
great  reluetancy  of  all,"  &c — *'  Rebellfon 
broke  out,  to  the  great  horrour  and  retue- 
tancy  of  all  good  men." — *WaWm, 

Fr.  JUluicUr;  L.  lt$luetari;  to  straggle  or 
strive  againit. 

RE-LUME,*0.  To  light,  kindle,  inflame, 
or  set  on  fire  again. — Cot, 
*Shak.  Warburton,     Fr»  Baibimir, 

RErLY,  V.  To  rest  or  repose  in  or  upon ; 
-Li-ANCE.  to  depend  npon,  (so.)  with  trust 
-ER.  or  confidence ;  to  trust  or  con- 

fide in. 
Sk.  from  re  and  ^e,  or  the  Fr.  SMtft  (religare,) 
to  bind  up.    To  relif  seems  equivalent  to  nquiet- 
Mf*.  rcptfiMr*,  to  rest  or  repose  npon. 

RE-MAIN,  V.  f.  To  sUy,  to  abide,  (sc. 
-AiirDER,«.adL  after  a  number  or  quantity 
-ANENT,  or  taken  away ;)  to  abide,  to 
-NANT.  dwell,  to  continue ;  to  last, 

-ANBifCE.*       to  wait  or  await 
-ANENCT.t        ^Boyle,    ^Bp.  Taylor, 

Ft.  Bemaindrt :  It,  Rhmanirei  L.  Be-mufurtt 
to  stay,  to  be  left,  behind. 

RE-MAKE,*  9.    To  make  again,  or  anew. 
*Glarwia, 

RE-MAND,  V.  To  send  back  again  into 
the  hands  (man-us);  to  command  back,  to 
order  back,  (into  the  hands  of  a  gaoler, 
keeper,  &c.)    Fr.  B$ma$tder, 

RE-MARK,  V.  «.  To  note  again  and 
-ABLE.  again;  to  note  attentively,  care- 

-ABLENE88.  ftilly ;   to  notc  or  denote ;  to 
-ABLY.         heed,  to  regard,  to  observe. 

-ER.  A.  8.  IfMrowm,   slgnare,    notare; 

Fr.  JUmor^mert  to  eier*,  note,  heed,  regard  atten- 
ttrelv :  also,  to  set  a  new  mark  or  iterop  upon.  Un- 
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-lABLE. 

-lAL. 

-lATB. 

-ILE88. 

-ILE88LY. 

-ILBSSME88. 

-YINO. 
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RE-MARRY,* o.    To  wod  again;  to  give 
or  take  in  wedlock ;   to  join  in  matrimony 
again.     Fr.  JleaiarJer,  to  starry  again. 
*Beruer»,  Wehtter, 

RE-MEASCRE,  v.    To  meature  again. 

REMEDY,  s.  e.  Any  thing  healing, 
curing,  giving  or  bestowing 
health  or  safety ;  aid,  help,  or 
aaaistance;  reparation,  relief 
(from  disease,  pain,  hurt,  in- 
jury, force,  &c) 

Ft.   Rimi-dUy  -iier;  8p.  -^to, 
It.  Bim^-di^,  -dUn;  U  M^ 
n.    See  Mbdiciitb. 

RE-MEMBER,  v.  To  bring  back  or 
-BERER.  recall  to  mind  or  mewiory  ;  to 

-BRAMCB.  keep,  hold,  retain,  preserve, 
-BRANCER.  in  mind;  to  remind,  to  put 
-BRANCiNO.*  in  or  into  the  mind.   See  Kb- 

COLLECT  and  Reminiscence. — ^Jbp,  Poeoek. 
Ft.  Jtememkrwr;  8p.  -er;  It.  BiwumhrmfBg 
also  Fr.  Rgmem^-rtrt  Sp.  -rmrt  It.  Rimwmwrmn  ; 
to  bring  back  again  to  mind  or  memory  t  to  retain 
In  mind  or  memory^  (qv.)    His-  Un- 

RE-MEMORATE,*  v.     To  record,  re- 
-lON.t  member,  or  call  unto  mind.-— Csl. 
-iYB.t    'Bryskett,     ^Bp,  HaU,    MomUe^t^ 
tPoeock. 
See  To  RBMSMBBft.    Fr.  Rimemormr. 

RE-MERCY,*  0L  FrJteMen:J(r,-4o  thank, 
t.  e.  to  repay  (thanks)  for  grace  or  fitTonr 
shown. —  JSpentor, 

RE-MIORATE,*  n.  -i0N,t  i.  To  go  away 
back ;  to  return  again,  (sc  into  its  fbnner 
place  or  state.) — *Boyie,     ^HaU, 

RE-MIKD,  V.  -ER.*  To  mmd  again  ;  to 
call  again  to  wdud  or  memory,  to  the  re- 
membrance ;  to  remember.-^  fi*.  More, 

REMINISCENCE,  «.  A  reaeaivh  fo, 
-EMCY.  a  recalling  to  the  wumd^  (ac. 
-ENTiAL.*  former  ideas  or  thoughts })  re- 
collection, remembrance. 
"  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  discorsion 
beginning  with  the  appetite  to  recover 
something  lost,  proceeding  from  the  present 
backward,  from  thought  of  the  place  where 
we  miss  it,  to  the  thought  of  the  place  from 
whence  we  came  last ;  and  from  the  thought 
of  that,  to  the  thought  of  a  plaoe  before,  tHI 
we  have  in  our  mind  some  place,  wherein 
we  had  the  thing  we  miss :   and  this  ia 

called  reminUeenee," — Hobbt,    *Browm, 

Fr.  Rhminiet-^nee  ;  It.  -imMa ;  I*.  Remtimiteoma, 
RemimUci,  (Var.  lib.  v.)  com  ea,  mm  t«a«H  wuwo 
et  memoria,  oogitaatur,  et  oogitando  repetun- 
tui.  Voss.  relbn  to  an  aneient  Memtaei,  wbkh 
he  derives  from  Me»-€re,  the  obsolete  theme  of 
MetoM.  Tbe  word  It  not  used  vety  dlMarnsl- 
nately.    See  RbcoUiBct. 

RE-MIT,  V,  To  send,  to  cause  to  go 

-MI8B,  e.  back ;  to  put  or  plaoe  ba» ; 

-MiT-TANCE.  to  let  or  ffive  leave  to  go 

-TER.  back ;  to  releaae^  to  relax,  to 

-MEMT.*  resign,  to  relinquish ;  to  refer, 

-UI88.  to  reduce,  to  return,  to  fv- 

-Misa-AL.  store  ;  to  release,  to  rebate 

-IBLB.  or  abate;  to  release,  eo. from 


i 
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RjKMiss-iON.  pnniiluneikt  or  penalty  tbence, 
-nrs.  — to  forgive,  to  pardon;  to  re- 

-LT.  lax,    8C.   exertion,   bodily  or 

-MEM.  mental ;  and  hence,— to  neg- 

-ORT.t  leet,  to  disregard. 

To  remist,  (in  Law,) — to  put  away  from, 
to  part  from,  to  release. 
MUton,    ^Laiuner. 
Vx,  R0mr€Ur§, -it ;  8fi.  AUir, -4t$o  ;  IL  JUmU- 
Urt,  rimiito ;   L.  Jt»  mMtr*,  -wU$nmh  to  Mod 
tack.    Ir-  Un- 

R£*MOLTEN',*p<.ie.  Re-melted;  melted 
or  wtoiien  again.— *ilacoii. 

ftE-MONSTRAT£,  v.  To  re-preaent 
-ANT,  ad,  t.  (to  the  mind,  to  the  attention) ; 
-ANCB.  to  bring  again  under  conaide- 
-ATOR.  ration  or  review;  to  show  or 

exhibit  for  reflection ;  to  uree  reasons 
againat  any  previous  act  or  judgment ;  to 

warn,  to  expostulate. 

Fr.  Rtmotutr-tr;  8p.  -ar;  It.  Riwuttiri^ei  {L. 
A«,an4M«iw<rarO  to  call  to  mind  again.   Contxa- 

RE-MORA,  «.    That  which  delays,  (mora- 

far,)  hinders,  or  retards ;  app^  to— « iiah. 
Fr.  Rfatan  ;  L  Remara. 

RE-MORD,*  9.  To  bite,  to  gnaw  affain ; 
-BNCT.t  to  prey  upon  continually  or 

-IfORSB.  repeatedl/.    Remorse  is  app. 

•IIORSB-FUL.   to— 

-usaa.  The  gnawing  paina  of  the 

-LBSsNEsa.  mind  or  conscience  for  any 

-LBsaLY.  act ;  to  compunction  or  re- 

-sn.t  gret ;    to  the   relentinga  of 

compaasion  or  sympathy. — *Chaiucer.    Sir 

,  T.  Elffot,     ^Killenbeck,    iBp,  Hall 

Fr.  Aemord-re ;  Sp.  -«r ;  It  Rimdrdert;  L.  JKe- 
mordert,  to  bite  agaiii.    Un- 

RE-MOYE,  «.  a.    To  sum  again,  to  move 
away,  out  of  the  way,  a&r,  to  a 
distance ;  to  put  from  or  out  of 
•BDirBSS.     its  place,  to  a  dlatant  place. 
-BR.  Remote, — moved  to,  placed  at, 

-MOTK.  a  distance ;  situate  afar  off;  dis- 
-KOTB-LT.  tant ;  disjoined,  disconnected. 

•NB88.  Tt.  Rem'OUftoirf   -mer  ;    Sp.  -over; 

•low.  It.  lUmo9»rt ;  L.  il#*M0Mrr,  to  mom 

tack  Msln,  to  wuft  again.  By  Oower,  Chaaeor, 
fcc.  written  Rewtutt  from  the  Fr.  Rtwtutr.    Ir-  Un- 

RE-MOUNT,  V.     To  motmt  or  ascend 

again ;  to  re-ascend ;  to  climb  up  again ;  to 

raise  or  rise  again. 

Fr. Rewumi-er  ;  Spi  -or;  It  Biimonihr§t  to  mount 
again. 

RE-MUOIEKT,''a<i.  Lowing  or  beUow- 
ing  again;  rebellowing. — *H.More* 

RE-MUNER ATE,  v.    To  give  or  pay  in 

-ATioN.     return  for,   in    recompense   or 

-ATivB.     requital  of;  to  recompense,  to 

-ATORT.    requite,  to  reward. 

-ABILrrr.  Fr.  lUmunir-tr  ;  Sp.  -ar ;  It  lUmu- 
ner6r« ;  L.  Jlemunerarit  (r«,  and  mtmiu,  see  Mv- 
mvicanT,)  to  return,  or  repay,  an  offlce  or  aerrlce 
done. 

RE-MURMUR, «.  To  vutrmur  again  ( to 
repeat  or  re-echo  a  murmur  g  sc  a  sound 
aimflar  to  that  of  roughly  flowing  waters. 
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RE-KATE,*  4uL^    -NAacBiicT.t       Bom 

again ;  raised  or  risen  again. 

*Beau.  8f  F.    iB.  HalL    tBvelyn,  Brounh 

L.  AefUMMiM,  renaiust  pros,  and  past  p.  of  re- 
nosei,  to  ta  bora  again* 

RErNAY,  or  Renet,*  o.    To  deny  or  re- 
-KBOATE,<uf.  fuse ;  to  say  or  affirm  that  a 
-MBOADB.       thing  shall  not  be,  ia  not,  or 
-NEOAno.       has  not  been. 
-MIANT.  Renegate,  or  Renegade, — one 

-NATiNG.t  who  denies,  renounces,  or  re- 
-NBGEyt  9.      jecta— his  fiuth,  his  allegiance. 

Reneyed  occurs  in  Piers  Plouhman,  which 
Dr.  WMtaker  interpreta  Jtavgodo.  Chancer 
writea,  uRemaut, 
*  Chaucer.  Jojfe,  tJSr  T.More.  XUdaL  Shak. 

Fr.  Re-nier;  Sp.  -megar;  lU  Riuntfire ;  L.  Re, 
and  u^are.    See  Nboatzov. 

REN-COUNTER,  v.  t.     To  go  or  run 

against ;  to  assault,  to  attack,  to  oppose ;  to 
engage  or  fight  with ;  to  come  against,  to 
meet  with,  to  occur  with. 

Fr.  RoHconir-er ;  Sp.  -or  ;  It  Rineonirin  ;  (Jtr, 
and  eit-eounter,  to  go,  to  run  againat) 

REND,  V.     To  tear  asunder,  to  tear  or 

Rbnt,  9.  s.     pull  away. — *Sidtiey. 

-INO.*  A.  S.  Rrend-out  rendnm,  to  tear. 

Upon  Rent,  tta  past  p.  Rended,  rendPd,  mi,  has 
been  formed  the  *.  To  real.    Over-  Un- 

RENBER,  V. «.    To  give  back,  to  restore, 

-BRER,      to  return ;  to  give,  yield,  or  de- 

-ERINO.    liver  up ;  to  deliver,  to  place  or 

-IBLE.       set  before,  to  present  or  repre- 

-XTioN.     sent,  to  return  or  turn,  from  one 

state  to  another ;  to  transfer,  to  translate ; 

to  give  or  bestow,  to  cause  to  have  or  to  be. 

Fr.  Rend-re;  It  -ere;  Sp.  -ir;  L.  Reddere,  (Jte- 
and  do,  q.  retro  do,)  to  give  back.    Bar-  M^ 

RENDEZ-VOUS,  t.*  v.  Assembly  or 
meeting,  or  place  of  aasembling  or  meet- 
ing,— of  coming  together :  of  resort 

The  e.  only  is  common  in  our  old  writers. 
Ft.  Rende*-90ue. 

RE-NERVE,*  V,  To  nerve,  string,  or 
strengthen  again. — *  Byron, 

Re-new,  V.  To  make  or  cause  to  be 
•ABLE,  new  again  ;  to  begin  or  commence 
-AL.  again;  to  restore,  to  repair,  to 
-BR.  revive,  to  refresh  ;  to  Beep  or 
-BDNBS8.  preserve  new  or  fresh ;  to  re- 
-INO.  novate. 
Fr.  Renoumr,    See  Rbvovatx.    Un- 

RE-NITENT,*  <M<.    Striving  against;  re- 
-BNCB.t  sisting,  repressing ;  reluctant 
-ENCY.t  *Ray,    ^Waterland,    ZBp.  HaU, 

Fr.  Renii-eni,  -enee  ;  It  -iete  ;  L.  Renitens,  p.  p. 
of  renitt,  to  stxive  against 

RENNET,  f.  -iNo.    **  Pippina  grafted  on. 

a  pippin  stock  are  called  renatee,  bettered 

in  tneir  generous  nature  by  such  double 

extraction.' ' — FuUer. 

*'  The  renat,  which  though  flnt  It  from  the  pippin 
came. 
Orown  through  hia  pureneta  nice,  aaaumet  that 
eurioua  name."— JElref ion. 
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Some  derive  ftom  Reine,  the  queen  of  ttpflei; 
othen  fkrom  Rana,  because  it  la  spotted  like  a  frog. 
8k.  eugKesta  the  city  Itemmu;  Drayton  and  Fuller 
point  to  another  source. 

RENNET,  s.      A  liquor  which  cavwes 

RoNNBT.    milk  to  run  into  curds :  it  \»  pro- 

-NiNo/     duced  by  steeping  the  stomach 

of  a  calf  in  hot  water. — *  Gloucester, 

Holland  so  renders  L.  Coagulmw^  and  also  by 
the  word  JUndls,  (the  rtndlt  of  the  male  hare,  b. 
zxvlii.  c.  19.).  Perhaps  so  called  from  Ot-rmnntn, 
riAircM,  concretus,  coagulatus,  run  together :  Qer. 
RemuHr  in  se  fluere,  h.  e.  coagulare.  See  Sk.  and 
Waek. 

RE-NO VATE,  v,     EqiUTalent  to  — To 
-ATION.      renew,  (qj,)— ^Chaucer. 
-EL,*  V.       P''  R*ft-ouer,  -ouveter;  Sp.  Htwarf  It. 
-ELANCB.*  ^^'^^^^^*i  ^*  Rtfiovort. 

RE-NOUNCE,  V.  #.  To  reject,  to  dis- 
-MEMT.  claim,  to  abjure,  to  disown, 

-ER.  to  deny. 

-INO.  P*.  Jl«-ii«iic«r  ;  Sp.  -nunciar;  It 

-NUNCIATION.  RinuHtiiirt:  L.  tU-nunciare;  to 
bring  or  carry  back ;  ta  report,  to  relate,  what  is 
said  or  told ;  also,  to  speak  against.    Ab- 

RE-NOWN,  V.  «.  -BR.    To  name  or  give, 

repeat,  resound,  a  name,  a  great  or  fSunous 

name  I   to  celebrate  or  nsake  known;    to 

proclaim  the  fame  or  reputation. 

Fr.  Renommer;  It.  Rinimare;  Sp.  Renomhre. 
Re,  and  L.  Namen,  a  name,-  in  Eng.  also  anciently 
written  Renomme ;  having  a  name,  a  great  name. 
Ir- 

RENX,  M,  V.  A  something  paid  in  return. 
-AGE.  "  The  word  rent  or  render,  reditus, 
-ER.  signifies  a  compensation  or  return, 
it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment given  for  the  possession  of  some 
corporeal  inheritance.  It  is  defined  to  be 
a  certain  profit  issuing  yearly  out  of  lands 
and  tenements  corporeal." — Blackstone. 

Yx,  Rente;  It.  Rindita;  Sp.Retita;  h.Rediius, 
a  return. 

REN-VERSE,'  ».  -MENT.t     To  reverse, 

(qv.) — *Spenter.     Stirling,     ^Stukeley, 

Fr.  Renveraer,  to  overturn,  evert,  overthrow, 
turn  upside  down.— <7o<. 

RE-OBTAIN,'  V.  To  get  or  gmn  the 
hold  or  possession  agam. — *  Mir,  fir  Mag, 

REOPPOSE,*  «.  To  oppote  again,  or 
in  return ;  to  put,  place,  or  set  against,  or 
in  resistance  to — again. — *Brown, 

REORDAIN,  t;.  To  ordain  again  or 
-INO.'         anew. — *Bacon, 

-DINATION. 

RE-ORDERING,'  #.  Ordering  or  ar- 
ranging again;  restoration  to  order  or 
arrangement — *DanieL     WotUm, 

REORGANIZE,' V.  To or^omse again; 
to  compose  or  arrange  again. — *  Scott, 

RE-PACIFY,*  o.  To  pacify  or  restore 
to  peace  again. — *DameU 
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RE-PACK,*  9.    To  pack  agaia.--*jrinf<A. 

RE-PAINT,'  «.     To  paint  again. 
^Reynolde, 

RE-PAIR,  17.  f.  To  restore,  to  recover, 
-PAR- ABLE,  to  amend;  to  make  amends 
-ATION.  or  restitution. 

-ATIVB,  CK^.  f.    px,Riparer:  It  Ripar&re;   Sp. 
-FAIRER.  Reparar ;   L.  Re-parare,  to    get 

again,  restore,  or  recover.    See  PmsrAax.    Ir- 

RE-PAIR,  V.  s.    To  go  to  again,  to  go  to : 

to  make  way  to,  to  take  or  betake  the  way 

to ;  to  have  recourse,  to  resort 

Fr.  Repairer,  to  go  to^  to  frequent,  to  haant 
The  L.  Reparare  wae  used  ia  the  lowin  ages  aa 
equivalent  to  Redire,  to  letum.  The  Fr.  Repedr, 
the  haunt  of  a  wild  beast ;  the  den  to  whi^  it 
relume  f  to  which  it  goes. 

R£-PANDOUS,*ai2.    Opening.  stKtch 

ing  backwards ;  bent  or  curved  back. 
*Broum, 
L.  Repmndue,  (Re,  and  pandere,  to  open.)    See 

EXPAXD. 

RE-PARREL.'    See  Rb-afparbl. 

*Beatt,  4"  P. 

RE-PARTEE,  *.  -parte,'  e.    To  rctum  a 

quick  answer  or  reply ;  to  answer  or  reply 

quickly,  smartly,  wittily.—- 'JDmAoN. 

Fr.  "  Repartir,  to  redlvide;  also,  quickly  to 
return  m  thrust  er  Mow;  to  answer  a  thrust  with 
a  thrust  a  blow  with  a  blow,  in  Fenciag.  Ste. ;  said, 
hence,  to  reply  in  speech."— Co<. 

RE-PASS,  0.  -aoe.*    To  pau  or  go,  lead 

or  bring — back  again ;  to  go  over,  to  tratel 
over — again. — *HaeklHyt,     Fr.  Repasser. 

RE-PAST,  9.  V,  -URE.    Food  or  victuals, 
or  the  taking  of  food  or  victuals. 
Ft.  Rep-ae^  'OMrej  L.  Re-paeeere,  to  l^ed  agaia. 

RE-PATRIATIONr  «.  Return  to  one's 
own  country. 

Low  L.  Repatriare ;  Fr.  Repatrier,  to  repaMale, 
or  to  restore  to  his  own  home. — Cet     See  Kx- 

PATaiATS. 

RE-PAY,  V.  -MENT.  To  pay  back  or  return 
payment!  to  requite,  to  reoompen8&    Un- 

RE-PEAL,  0.  s,  -BR.    Also  written  RepeL 

To  recall,  to  revoke ;  to  recall,  (sc  a  juidg- 

ment,  a  sentence,  a  law ;)  to  abrogate,  to 

annul. 

Fr.  Reppeler,  to  recalL    See  A^rxAL.    Ir-  Un- 

RE-PEAT,  9.     To  ask  again,  to  say  of 

-ER.  speak  again;  to  reheane^  to 

-INO.  relate ;  to  do  the  same  thing 

-EDLT.  again,  frequently;    to  reite- 

-PETiT-ioN.  nte. 

-XON-AL.  The  RepeHtion-ai,  -ary,  (Law,) 

-ART.  — the  repeated  law ;  Deutero- 

-BR.  nomy. 

F^.  9i  Sp.  Repel-er;  It.  fr  L.  Repelere,  to  ask, 
to  seek  for,  again.    Un- 

RE-PEDATION,'  t,     A  stepping  back, 
a  return. — *ff.  More, 
h.  Re-pedare,  to  set  the  foot,  (pes,)  to  step,  back. 
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RE-PEL,  V.     To  beat  or  drive  back;  to 

-PELLENT^.<.  force  to  return ; — to  puab 

-PUL8B,  «.  V.      or  thrust  back ;   to  reject, 

-PUL8-ION.        to  refiue. 

-rvE.  L.  ReptUertf  to  diire  or  beat 

bock.    Fr.  Rtpouuer;  It.  Rtputsdre,  from  L.  Ar- 
fiuUumt  past  p.  of  Rtpelien.    See  PxxLsa. 

REPENT,  V,  To  have  or  feel  pom,  frie^ 
-ANT,  ad,  or  sorrow,  for  any  act,  for  a  fault, 
-ANTI.T.  for  sin  or  the  consequences  of 
-ANCE.  sin;  to  feel  remorse  or  con- 
-£R.  trition.    '*  Not  only  a  sorrow  for 

-INO.         sins  past,  but  (what  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  such  sorrow,  if  it  be  real) 
a  turning  from  them  into  a  new  and  con- 
trary life." — Locke, 
Fr.  Beptnt-ir ;  Sp.  -tr.  See  Pshits  mt.  It-  Un- 

RE-PEOPLE,  V.  -INO.  To  people  mm ; 
to  fill  or  stock  again  with  people,  with  in- 
habitants. 

RE-PERCUSS,  V,     To  reverberate,  to 

-ION.  rebound,  to    reflect;    to  beat, 

-IVE,  ad,  s.  drive,  or  strike  back. 

Fr.  JUpereut-er,  -iff  <a  rfperevHve, — Cot)  reper- 
eutnf:  It.  Bipercust-ddnei  -ivof  Sp.  RepereiUir; 
L.  JU-per-cuUff  <r«,  ptr^  qwUertt)  to  drive  back, 
ac.  by  a  repetition  of  blows  or  strokes. 

RE-PERTORY,  «.      An  inventory,  an 

index,  a  register,  a  repository,  sc  by  or 

in  which  any  thing  may  be/o«iu/. 

Fr.  JUpert-oirt;  It.  ft  Sp.  -orlo  ;  L.  JReperlorium, 
fVom  Repertum,  past  p.  of  JUperire,  to  find. 

RE-PINE,  V.  To  pine  at,  to  be  sorry,  to 
-ER.  fret,  to  regret 

-INO.  "  Repining  is  sorrow  united  with 
-INOLT.  a  degree  of  resentment  against 
some  superior  agent,  where  the  mind  dares 
not  to  break  forth  into  strong  expressions 
of  anger." — Cogan. 

A  word  of  English  ooastruetton,  composed  of  re, 
and  plme,  A.  8.  Pinan.    Un- 

RE-PLACE,  V.  -MENT.*  To  place  back 
again,  to  put  back  or  restore  to  its  place ; 
to  reinstate,  to  reinvest — ^A.  Smith. 

RE-PLAIT,  o.  To  plaU,  to  infold,  back 
again,  over  again. 

RE-PLANT,  V.     To  set  or  fix  into  (sc. 
-ATION.   the  earth)  again;   to  infix,  place 
-INO.       firmly,  rootc^ly,  again. 
Fr.  JUplamterf  It.  Riptantdre,  to  plant  again. 

RE-PLEADER,  t.  A  plea  or  pleading 
again,  anew. 

RE-PLENISH,  V.  To  restore  plenty,  or 
-ER.  fulness,  or  abundance  ;  to  fill  to 

-PLBTE.     exeesa ;  to  fulfi],  to  accomplish. 

-PLETION.  Vr.R*pli-Uen,  -Hf;  {Rep(eli9e,-^Cot ;) 
Sp.  -to.  -<ion ,  It.  -zi6n«;  L.  Re-pUre,  -pletus,  to 


fi 


U'to 


the  brim.    See  Plutt. 


*EDNE8S. 
-ITION. 


-ITORT. 
-ANCE.* 
-IT,t  V. 


RE-PLEVIN,  V.     To  reclaim  upon  se- 
-T,  V.  t.     curity  or  pledget  given. 
-ISABLB.    I<ow  I^  Reptegiare ,  (re,  and  pUvine  ; 
Fr.  Plwir^  to  piedgk) 
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RE-PLY  «.  «.  To  return  answer  f>  an- 
-lER.  Bwer,  or  to  answer  an  answer; 

-iCATioN.  to  speak  or  write  in  answek  or 
in  return  to  something  spoken  or  writtJa. 

Fr.  Rfyti-qiur;  It  -€6r«;  Sp.  -car^  respoDsnm  al- 
temare  sea  gemiaare,  from  the  L.  RepUeare.-^k. 

RE-POLISH,  V,  To  polish  again  ;  to 
brighten,  give  brightness  to  again;  to 
refine.    Fr.  RipoUr, 

RE-PORT,  V.  *.  To  bear  or  carry  back ; 
-ER.  to  relate ;  to  relate  any  thing  said 
-INOLY.  or  done;  to  record  or  rehearse, 
any  thing  said  or  done ;  to  bear  or  carry 
by  sound ;  to  resound,  to  re-echo. 

9t.  Rapporter !  ItR^nA-lirt;  L,  Reportmrt,  to 
bear  or  carry  bock.    Mis- 

RE-POSE,  V. «.    To  put,  place,  or  lay  up ; 
sc.  in  A  state  of  rest,  or  quiet,  or 
security;  to  rest;   to  lodge,  to 
reside,  to  abide  or  settle. 
V.  HalL     ^Derhom. 

Fr.  Repoi-er;  Sp.  -or;  It  Riposirej 
L.  Re^neref  -situmt  to  put  or  place 
again,  Dack  again,  to  replaoe. 

RE-POSSESS, e. -ION.  To  possess  again; 
to  have  or  hold,  take  or  enter  into  possession 
again ;  into  the  tenure  or  occupation  again. 

RE-PREHENB,  v.    To  take  again,  to 

-BR.         hold  or  stop  firom  going  or  pro- 

-NS-iON.  ceeding,  to  repress,  to  check ;  and, 

-IBLE.      cons,  (met)  to  reprimand,  to  re- 

-lYE.       prove,  to  rebuke,  to  blame. 

-IVELY.  Fr.  Repr-wndrt;  Sp.  -Aendir ;  li,Ri- 
prindert ;  L.  Re-prdundere^  to  hold  or  take  back; 
to  resume,  to  retain.    See  Hamo.    Ir- 

RE-PRESENT,  v.  To  state  or  sUtion, 
-ATION.  to  place  before  or  propose ; 

-ATIVE,  ad,*,  to  show,  hold  forth,  or  ex- 
-ATIVELY.  hibit, — ihe  form  or  colour, 
-BE.  the  likeness,  the  image ;  to 

-MENT.  be  present  for,  to  act  or  ap- 

-ANT.*  pear  in  the  character  of,  as 

-ANCE.t  agent   for,  performing   the 

functions  of,  another. — *Wotton,    ^ Donne, 
Fr.  Repriunt-er ;  Sp.  -er  ;  It.  Rappraentdrt  ; 

'  L.  Repreeatntar;  to  place  again :  to  exhibit  as 
again  pretent  or  being  before.    Mis- 

RE-PRESS,  r.  To  press  back ;  to  push 
-ION.  or  force  back,  to  restrain ;  to  hold 
-ivE.    or  keep  down,  to  subdue. 

Fr.  RepHmrm' ;  It  -ere  ;  Sp.  -ir ;  L.  Reprimere, 
re-preu-um. 

RE-PRIEVE,  9,  s,  -At.  "  A  reprieve, 
from  reprendre,  to  take  back,  is  the  with- 
drawing of  a  sentence  for  an  interval  of 
time,  whereby  the  execution  is  suspended." 

^—Blaekstone, 

Fr.  ReprU,  from  the  9.  Reprendre,  to  take  back. 
See  RxpRBHXirD  and  Rbpmsb.    un* 

R&PRIMAND,  *.  V.     A  repression  or 
restraint ;  a  reprehension,  rebuke,  reproof. 
Fr.  Rtprimamde,  from  Riprimert  L.  R^-primere, 
to  repreee,  (qv.) 
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RE-PRINT,  «.  #.      To  primi  again,   le. 
)«tten  or  eharaeten ;  to  mark  or  iniix 
again ;  to  re-imprets. 
Reprint  f  ».  ia  in  common  nae. 

RE-PRISE,  v.«.-AL.    To  take  back  again 
or  in -return ;  to  seise  in  return ;  to  retake, 
to  resume,  to  restore,  to  receive,  to  repay. 
Fr.  ReprU,  fhnn  Reprendrtf  to  take  back. 

RE-PRIVATE,*  «.  seems  used  antithe- 
tically to  Repuhlie,—* Randolph 

RE-PROACH,  e.  #.    To  chai^  with  any 

-ABLB.       tiling  disgracelbl,  disereditaMe, 

-FDL.         shameful,  or  dishonourable;  to 

-FDL-LT.   revile,  to  upbraid. 

•NESS.  Fr.  Rtprodk-er ;  Sp.  -or;  It  Rim- 
proeciirt.  Sk. — from Jt«, and proeA«,]«Dpe^ near; 
In  proximo^  L  e.  comlnuB  increpare,  or,  as  we  saj, 
to  pat  it  home.  Caaen. — from  Jt«eiproeart.  May 
It  aot  be  from  A.  8.  Priec-aUt  ponoare,  stimnlara, 
or  qd.  JUbroeker  /    Bee  Broekt.    Ii-  Uq- 


RE-PROBATE,  v,  ad.  #.       To    pr<f9e 

-SB.         against,  to  give,  or  bear  testimony, 

-ION.       or  witness,  pass  sentence,  against ; 

-lONER.   to  disown,  to  reject,  to  abandon ; 

to  reprehend,  Jo  condemn. 

Ik  Btffhan,    See  To 


RE-PRODUCE,  V.  TojiroAictf,orbring, 
-EB.  or  bear  forth  again ;  to  yield  again. 
-TIOM.    Fr.  M^ndmtn;  It  aiprod^rre. 

RE-PROMISSION,  «.  By  this  word 
Widif  renders  the  L.  RepromtMnoneg,  (Gt. 
EToryiXior,)  the  Mod.  Vers. — ibs  promises, 

R&PROYE,  V,  s.  Anciently  also  written 
-ABLE.  Repreve,  Rtpreef.  To  reprove  seems 
-AL.  to  mean,  to  refect,  as  not  standing 
-EB.  pro^  or  trial ;  and  then,  gen. — 
-PBOOP.  To  reject  or  disallow ;  to  condemn, 
to  blame,  to  reprehend,  to  reprimand ;  (to 
improve,  qy.)  ;  and  it  is  also  used  as  equi- 
Talent  to — ^to  disprove. 

Ft.  JUprower ;  ItlUprooire;  8p.  Jt^provor; 
L.  Rt-probmrei  (A. 8.  Prq/Um^  aee  To  PaoTS,)  to 
reprobait,  (qT.)  The  Gr.  AiroAoci/iaCeiv  U,  by  the 
Vulgate,  rendered  Reprobare;  and  this  by  Widif, 
Reprove;  in  Mod.  Vert.  Rtjeel.    iz-  Un- 

RE-PRUNE,*  V,  To  prune  agwn,  (lit  and 
met) — *  Evelyn.  Yoimg. 


KEPTIIjE,  ad.  s.  Repent,*  arf.  Creeping, 
moving  slowly  or  sluggishly. — *  Evelyn. 

Reptile  is  also  used  (met)  for  one  having, 
or  being  distinguished  by,  the  qualities  of 
a  creeping,  crawling  animal;  and  that 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

Fr.  RfpUhf  It  RHHie;  8p.  RsplUhu;  L.Rtp- 
<W«,  that  can  or  may  creep ;  and  JtflMii«»  L.  It^Miic. 
p.  p.  otRgptrtt  to  creep,    Ob-reption. 

RE-PUBLIC,  s.  The  common  or  public 
-AN,  ad.  s.  wealth,  or  good ;  also  app.  to  a 
-ANisM.  form  of  government,  in  which 
the  commonalty  exercise  the  legislative  and 
executive  power,  either  immediately  or  by 
officers  by  them  chosen  and  appointed ;  to 
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the  people  or  ttate  wbo  live  under  saek  b 
Ibnn  of  govemment. 

Wr.Rtpmb-U^m;  It -Mm;  Sp. -itei;  L.J|m. 
publico^  the  public  state  or  ooodition ;  the  ptikiie 

weal  i  the  common-wealth. 

RE-PUBLISH,  e.  To  fwdlic*  again :  to 
-LI8HEB.  present  again  to,  lay  again  be- 
-LiCATUMf.  lore,  the  puhttc,  the  peofAe. 

RE-PUDIATE,  e.  -ION.  To  put  away, 
to  separate  from ;  to  forsake,  to  reject,  (eapL 
one  to  whom  we  are  married  or  wedded.) 

"  There  is  this  difference  between  a 
divorce  and  a  repudiation,  that  a  divoree 
is  made  by  a  mutual  consent,  occasioned  by 
a  mutual  antipathy ;  while  a  repudiation  ia 
made  by  the  will  and  for  the  advantage 
of  one  of  the  two  parties,  independenUy 
of  the  will  and  advantage  of  the  other." — 
Montesquieu, 

Vt.  Repud-ier :  It. -idre;  Bp.-*ar;  h.  Bepudt- 
are :  repudium^  k  pudore,  quia  fit  ob  rem  pudeu 
dam,  or— quia  reneneiatio  hob  It  atne  jiifccs. 
See  Toes. 

RE-PUGN,  «.  To  jBght  againat,  to  repel 
-ABLE,  or  drive  back,  to  reaist,  to  with- 
»ANT.  stand,  to  place  or  set  againat,  to 
-ANTLT.  oppoee ;  to  be  contrary  to,  to  OOD- 
-ANCB.  tradict,  to  be  contradictory  to, 
-ANCT.     nncomplying  with. 

-EB.  Fr.  Jt^pt^MT ;  It  Ripuynkre;  8p.  Re- 

pugnan  L.  Repugumre, 

RE-PULLULATE,*  tr.  »  Fr.  IMpiittnlcr, 
to  reburgeon  or  bud  out  again." — Ced, 
*HowelL 

RE-PURCHASE,  VL  To /wrdkofe  or  ac- 
quire, gain  or  win  again. 

RE-PURIFY,*  V.  To  |wr^,  or  deanae, 
or  clear,  again.— ^Cfcapwaii. 

RE-PUTE,  e.  t.  To  hold  or  keep  in  con- 
-ABLE.  sideration;  to  esteem  or  eati- 
-ABLY.  mate,  to  account,  to  regard,  to 
-ATioN.       respect 

-ATIVELY.  Yi,M(pHierf  It.  Ripuibre:  Sp.  Jb^ 
-LESS.  putar;  L.  Re  puimrt,  to  thtek  again, 

to  reconsider,  so.  as  worthy  of  thoof  ht  or  eonaio 
deration.    DIt-  la-  Mis- 

RE-QUEST,  V.  s.  -eb.     To  ask  or  seek 

for,  to  beseech,  to  entreat,  to  petition,  to 
sue  for,  to  solicit    See  RBaoiBB. 

To  be  in  roquest^ — to  be  eon^^t  after  or 
desired. 

Request  differs  in  degree  finmAeginrc  and 
Requisite,  (qqv.) 

Fr.  Re-qmeettt  -emtrir;  %p.  -fMstor;  L.  JUfirf- 
«Mmm,  past  p.  of  Re-qmirere^  to  seek  again  Jbr,  ae. 
eaxeftilJy,  at  a  tiling  needed  or  valoed.    Un- 

RE-QUICKEN,*  e.  To  qmeken  again ; 
to  revive,  to  re-animate.* — Shak, 

RE-QUIEM,f.  -«uiBTOBT.*  Roqmews,'-^ 

mass  for  the  dead,  the  beginning  of  which 
is  Requiem  atemam. — Du  Conge, 

*Weever. 

L.  Requiee,  rest:  L.  of  Lower  Ages,  Requieto^ 
rium,  a  place  of  rest 
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REQUIRE,  9.    Tb  laek  agam  for,  u>  ask 
-ABLE.  for,  to  demand,  to  claim, 

-EB.  (s&  as  necetsary  or  needful, 

-UBMT.  right  or  dne,  pertaining  or 

-QUiam,  otL  a.  belonging  to. >—*Ham«. 

•-QVI8ITS-LY.       Fr.  Jt^pUHr,  rtquit;  It.  BMU' 
-HSaa.  -idert,  -4gto»  rtqmiHto;  ftp.  Mt- 

-ION. 

-IVE.     -ORY.*    Pre-  Un- 


fuerir;  L.  Re^uirere,  to  aeek 
^    again,  aak  for.     See  RxevssT. 


BE-QUITE,  V.  To  return,  (ac  a  qvii- 
-AL.  tane$i)  to  return,  so.  good  or  ill, 

-MSNT.     a  aernoe  or  ix^ury*  a  courtesy^ 
•ma.        like  for  like  s  to  repay,  to  reward, 
-au*       to  reoompensek    See  Quit.   Un- 
*.Barroiv. 

RERE-DORSE,  «.  Hall,  (Hen.  YTII. 
an.  12,)  enumerates, — "  hartlis,  ren-dortet, 
chimnayes,  ranges."  '*  Now  haue  we 
manie  chimnies  and  yet  our  tenderlings 
complaine  of  rheumes,  catarhs  and  poses. 
Then  had  we  none  but  rere-dott^t  and  our 
heads  did  never  ake." — HoUnthed. 

RE-REFINE/  «.  To  r^fim  (qT.)  agam ; 
to  finish  or  polish  again.— *ifaMtii^»r. 

RE'REION,*  0.  To  r»^  {x^.)  rule,  or 
govern  again. — ^Wantgr. 

RERErMOUSE,  #.   A.  S.  Hrvre-mM,  the 
FUtter  or  Flutter  Mouse. 
A.  8.  Hrtt-imt  agUare,  to  ihake. 

RE-RESOLVE,*  v.     To  rMohe^  (qv.) 
again ;  to  determine  or  decide  again. 
^  Young, 

RE-SAIIi,  ff.     TotaU  (qv.)  again,  back 

RE-SALE,  j;  A  9aU  again,  another  sak* 
To  meU  is  not  an  uncommon  word. 

RE-SALUTE.  «.  To  wish  health  to 
again ;  to  greet  again,  or  return  a  greeting 
or  welcome. 

Fr.  Rkalm-er;  ftp.  -dar;  It.  BUaltiidrt ,-  L.  JU- 
Mluimrtt  {re,  «a/i(lar«,)  to  wish  health  {ttUtu)  to; 
to  nUmU,  (qv.)  again,  or  In  retam. 

RESCAT,  V*  «.t     To  ransom,  to  reseaa, 
ip.  Reic-atar,  -qL 

RE-SCIKD,  $,  To  cut  or  lop  off;  and, 
*BCMa-iON.*  eons,  to  destroy,  sc  Ae  yali- 
-ORT.t  dity,  the  force  or  obligation ; 

to  annul,  to  repeaL 
*Bacon,     ^Selden,  BumeU 
FT.  R^teimdir;  L.  M^-teindere,  to  out  ofll 

RE-SCRIBE,*  V. -SCRIPT.  To  write  baek, 
to  write  in  answer  or  return.  "  When  any 
doubt  arose  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Koman  laws,  the  usage  was  to  state  the 
ease  to  the  emperour  in  writing,  and  take 
hia  opinion  upon  it  The  answers  of  the 
emperour  were  called  hia  rcjeripte." — 
BlaektUme,-'*Aynff$, 

Fr.  MMer-ir0,  -ipt;  It.  -hftn,  4/la;  Sp.  -Oirt 
L.  Ms-^eriUrtk  to  write  back. 
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RESCUE,  V.  «.  To  catch,  ciq>tare,  ot 
-ER.  take  a^iain;  to  retake,  to  reseize, 
-LESS,  to  deliver  from  captivi^,  from 
danger ;  to  redeliver,  to  restore  to  liberty 
or  safety. 

Fr.  JtaMo«rrv,  rtoourlrt  It  iUwtidtefw.  The 
Low  Ifc  Mt»eM»i-0t  -49,  -m,  reeuperatio ;  Fr.  JEKm- 
cotMM,  quod  qui  rem  reeitp4rat,  poat  eum  rtewrrat, 
qui  buo  aofeit — Du  Conge. 

RE-SEARCH,  v,  s.  To  search  or  seek 
a^psin  and  again,  careftilly,  diligently,  stu- 
diously; to  inspect  carefully,  to  examine, 
to  investigate.     Un- 

RE-SEAT,*  V.  To  teat  again,  to  replace 
in  the  eeat» — *Dryden. 

RE-SECT,*  V.    To  cut  again,  to  cut  o£ 
inore. 

RE-SEIZE,*  e.  -uRE.t    To  tewe  again; 

to  hold  or  take  hold  of  again ;  to  repossess. 

'iS^WMsr.  iVyime.  ^Bacmu    Fr.  ife-Mmr. 

RE-SEMBLE,  e.  To  present  or  possess 
-ANT.  a  likeness,  like  appearances  or 
-AMCE.  qualities ;  to  liken,  to  be  like. 
-EE.  **  Many  retembUmcee  to  her  he 
-INOLT.  made,"  (Spenser;)  Le.  he  did 
-ABLE.*  many  things  representing  the 
sembUmee  or  l&eness,  sc.  of  one  who  loved. 
*Chaucer, 

FT.  Meeembter;  It  Maeeomigtidre ;  h.Siwmlere, 
from  eimiiitt  Uke;  to  represent  a  eimiiarilp  or 
likeness. 

RE-SEMINATE,*  «.  To  produce  again 
by  seed. — *Brotim» 

RE-SENB,  V.     To  tend  back  again. 

RE-SENT,  e.  To  feel  sensibly,  to  have  a 
-EB.  stronffMfife  or  feeling  o£  As  now 

-FUL.  tksualTy  app. — ^to  feel  an  angry 
-INGLT.  remembrance  or  recollection. 
-IVB.  Retentmentf  or  Reteniintent, — ^a 
-IMBICT.  laating,  or  deep  sentiment  or 
-MENT.  sense;  —  now  (by  usage),  an 
angry  sentiment 

"  Honour  renders  a  man  an  earnest  &- 
▼ourer  of  whatever  ia  good  and  commend- 
able, a  faithful    reeenter  and  reqnUer  of 

courteaiea." "  That  thanksgiving 

whereby  we  should  express  an  affectionate 
retentment  of  our  obligation  to  him  for  the 
numberless  great  benefita  we  receive  from 
him." — Barrow,  "  First,  by  expressing 
such  a  hearty  retentment  of  the  excellency 
of  piety,  and  the  wretchedness  and  sottish- 
ness  of  atheism." — Cndworth.  "  The  sa- 
cred virgin  expresseth  a  profound  retent- 
ment of  the  singular  favour  of  the  Almighty 
bestowed  on  her." — BuiL 

"  Betentment  is  a  lesser  degree  of  wrath 

excited   by    smaller    offences    committed 

against  less  irritable  minds.     It  is  a  deep 

reflective  displeasure  against  the  conduct 

of  the  offender." — Cogan, 

Ft.  JUeeentir !  It.  Ruentirti;  Sp.Reeenttr;  L. 
Re,  and  eeaUre,  to  foel  or  think  a^ln ;  and  again 
to  refleot  the  ndnd  npon.    Un- 
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RE-SERATING,*  ad:    Opening. 
*Boy1t,    L.  Reieraret  to  open. 

RE-SERVE,  V. «.  To  keep  or  hold  back, 
-ATioN.  (sc.  from  present  and  for  future 
-EDLY.  use,)  to  lay  up  in  store ;  to  keep 
-EDNE8S.  under  restraint ;  to  keep  or  take 
-ER.  out  or  except 

-ANCB.*  Reserve,  met— opposed  to  bold- 
-ATORY.I'  ness,  openness,  or  frankness ; — 
modesty,  caution;  a  disposition  not  con- 
fiding or  communicative. 

*  Burnet.  Records,  Ed.  6.     ^Ray, 
Pr.  Riterthsr  ;  It  -dUrt ;  Sp.  -or;  L.  Be-ureart, 
to  keep  back.    Un- 

RE-SERVOIR,  9,     A  place  where  any 
thing  is  reserved,  or  k^t  m  store. 
Pr.  RUervoir.    See  Rsbxetb. 

RE-SETTLE,  o.  -ment.  To  set,  to  put 
or  place,  (sc.  at  rest,)  again ;  to  compose, 
to  confirm  again ;  to  fix  or  establish  again  ; 
to  sink  to  rest,  (as  particles  in  motion,  float- 
ing,) to  the  bottom ;  to  subside  again. 

RE-SIANT,*  ad.   -ANCE.t   L  e.   Resident, 
(qv.) — *Not  uncommon  in  old  writers,  from 
Sir  T.  More  to  B,  Jonson.     ^Bacon. 
Ft.  JUsseant  or  Reseani. 


RE-SIDE,  V. 
-ENT,  ad.  s. 

-ENCB. 

-ENCY. 

-ENTIAL. 

-ENTIARY,  ad  S* 

-ENTIARISHIP. 

-ENTSHir. 

-ER. 

-UE. 

-UARY. 


To  set  down,  to  settle,  to 
stay,  to  abide,  to  continue, 
to  dwell ;  to  settle,  sink,  or 
&11  to  the  bottom. 
Residue,  (Lat  Residuum, 
quod  residet,) — that  whieh 
remains,  stops,  or  stays; 
that  which  is  left ;  the  rest 
or  remainder. 

VT.Eind'tr;  Sp.  -ir;  lt,Jii»f 
dire  i  L.  JReaidh-e,  rt$iaere,  to 
sU  or  set  down ;  to  settle. 

RE-SIGN,  V.  s.  Gen.— To  surrender  or 
-MENT.  yield  up ;  to  renounce  or  aban- 
-ATiON.*  don,  (to  yield  or  submit) 

'*  Resignation  superadds  to  patience  a 
submissiye  disposition,  respecting  the  in- 
telligent cause  of  our  uneasiness.  It  ac- 
knowledges both  the  power  and  the  light 
of  a  superior  to  afflict" — Cogan, 

Fr.  Resign-er;  Sp.  'or;  It  Rasaegnare;  T*  Re- 
•ignore,  to  undo  the  sign,  or  Hgnett  or  seal ;  to 
1>reak  the  seal ;  and,  cons,  to  .annul  or  cancel,  (sc. 
the  validity  of  a  sealed  instrument,)  to  surrender 
or  yield  up,  (sc  any  thing  given  or  granted  under 
sign  or  seal.) 

RE-SILE,*  V.    To  leap  or  sUrt  back ;  to 
-XENCE.t  spring  back ;  to  retreat  quickly. 
-lENCY.t  *Hume     ^Baeon.     tS.  Johnson. 

-Fr.  Reeilier;  L.  Re-^iUre^  to  leap  back.  See 
Assail. 


RE-SIN,  -OU8. 

Ft.  Resin, 


See  Robin. 


RE-SIPISCENCE,*  s.    Cot  calls  it  "  a 
second  thinking,  wiser  than  the  first ;"  it  is, 
eons. — penitence  or  repentance. 
*ff.  Mountague. 
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ft.  RSeipisceneej  U  BesipitoenUa,  teom  R^tt^ 
piecere,  (renpere,  re,  and  eapere,)  to  grow  or  boomaw 
sensitive  a^&In;  to  regain  or  recover  tbe  aenses. 

RE-SIST,  V.  To  stand  or  stay  against ; 
-ANT,  #.  to  withstand ;  to  set,  put,  or  place 
-ANCE,Le.  against,  to  oppose  ;  to  striTc 
-BNCE.  or  struggle  against,  to  contend 
-ER.  against 

-IBLE.  Fr.  Rieist-er;   Sp.  -Jr;  It  ft  L.  Jte^ 

-IBILITT.     *'*^*t  to  stand  against    Ir-  Ua- 

-INGLT.     -XVE.     -LESS.     -LESSLY. 

RE-SOLVE, «.  9.  To  dinoin,  to  sepa- 
-ABLE.  rate,  (sc.  the  solid,  the  contx* 

-EDLY.  nuous  parts ;)    to  scatter,  to 

-EDNE8B.       disperse  ;    to   bring  back  or 
-BNT.  reduce  to  simplicity,  to  the 

-ER.  simple  parts  or  elements;  to 

-SOL-UBLE.  reduce,  to  restore ;  to  reduce 
-UBLENESB.  to  a  fluid  or  liquid  state ;  to 
-UTE,  ad.  s.  melt,  to  loosen ;  to  relax. 
-UTELY.  To  disjoin,  to  loose,  to  free 
-UTENESS.  from  (met)  doubt,  difficulty, 
-UTioN.  uncertainty,  danger ;  to  re- 
-UTioNER.*  move  doubt  or  difficulty,  inde- 
-UTivE.t  terminateness  or  indecision  ; 
to  give  or  present  clear,  determinate,  dis- 
tinct -views,  perceptions,  opinions ;  to  clear, 
to  determine,  to  decide,  to  ascertain,  to  fix. 
Resolute',  s.  (Burnet,) — ^redeliveiy,  repay- 
ment; and  (as  in  Shak.)  resolute,  deter- 
mined persons. — *Bumet.     ^HoUand. 

Fr.  Reeouldre  t  It.  Risilvere ;  Sp.  Resoiver  ;  L. 
Reeolvere,  to  disjoin,  to  ftee  or' deliver.  It^  Fte- 
Re-  Un- 

RE-SORB,  V.  -ENT,  ad.    To  suck  or  sup 
up  again :  to  swallow  or  imbibe  again. 
L.  Resorbere,  to  sudc  back  again.    See  Aasoaa. 

RE-SORT,  V.  s.  Gen.— To  return  fie- 
-ER.  quently ;  to  recur,  or  have,  or  make 
-iNo.  recurrence  or  recourse  frequently  to ; 
to  frequent ;  to  repair  to,  to  revisit ;  to  re- 
lapse ;  to  result,  to  spring  or  issue. 

Fr.  ResMorter;  tnxa.  Ac,  and  the  I*.  Sortiri,  to 
allot,  to  hold  by  lot,  {sort);  the  allotment,  ac 
of  land,  by  partition  among  the  victors;  eona. 
settlement,  abode:  and  to  Resort,  to  return  to 
our  allotted  land,  to  return  home. 

RE-SOUND,  V.  s.    To  return,  to  repeat 

-INO.  a  sound  or  echo ;  to  report  or 

-SON-ANT.*  reverberate  a  sotmdi  to  S0tai€i 

-ANCE.t       frequently  or  loudly* 

*MiUon.    ^Boifle. 

Tt,  Resonner ;  lU  Risonare;  9p.Ruomur;  L. 
Reionarst  to  sound  or  echo  back  or  again,  to  re- 
echo ;  p.  p.  Reeouans.  Fr.  Reson-nant ;  Sp.  -anlst 
It  Rieonante. 

RE-SOURCE,  s.   -LESS.*     The  spring, 

well,  or  fountain-head, — of  abundance  in 

need,  of  aid  or  succour  in  distress. — *Burkm. 

Fr.  Resource,  a  new  eouree  or  spring;  Reeout* 
dre,  to  spring  or  rise  up  again ;  to  aboiiad. 

RE-SOW,  V.    To  sow  again. 

RE-SPEAK,*  e.  To  ^peoit  again,  in  tetura 
or  answer ;  to  answer. — *Shak. 
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R£-SPECT»  o.  «.  To  look  back  again,  to 
-ABLB.  regard,  to  keep  in  view,  to  hold 
-ABLY.  in  view,  or  in  consideration!  (sc. 
-ABILITY,  aa  estimable  or  honourable ;  de- 
-SR.  serving  consideration  or  reflec- 

-FVL.  tion ;)  to  feel,  have,  offer,  or  pay 

-FULLY.  regard  or  honour  to ;  to  esteem, 
-lYE.  to  honour;  to  regard  consider- 

-IVELY.      ately. 

-LBsa.  JSetpeetive, — -having  rupeet^  re- 
-lON.*  gard,  reference,  or  relation, 
-ivisT.^  especially,  individually;  having 
-«ou8.t  especial  or  particular  regard  or 
reference ;  respardful,  considerate ;  reflective. 

*TijndaL    ^Fox.     tBoyU. 

Fr.  Raipeett  It.  Biipett-are^  -o;  Sp.  Retptt-ur, 
-o  t  lo  Rf^icere,  to  look  back,  to  look  again.  Dls- 
Ir-  Un- 

RE-SPERSE,  v.*  To  sprinkle,  to  scatter, 
to  strew. — *Bp.  Taylor. 
L.  Retptnus,  past  p.  of  R«-tp«rgere,  to  BprinUe. 

RE-SPIRE,  V.    To  breathe,  to  take  breath 

-ATION.    again ;  to  cease  from  laborious  ez- 

-ABLE.      ertion,  (causing  excessive  breath- 

-ATOBY.*  ing ;)  to  pause,  to  rest — *  Beyle, 

Fr.  Ret^'tr/  It  -are;  8p.  -€W!  L.  RttpWare, 

RESPITE,  «.  V.  To  pause,  cease,  delay ; 
to  prolong  or  to  prorogue ;  to  stay,  to  with- 

Fr.  RupiUr,  rupU;  It  RitpHio.  Nicot<~fln)m 
Retpirare;  Men.  and  Sk. — ^from  Reapeetu»:  qd. 
tempos  raapieUndit  a  pause,  a  cessation ;  delay.  Un- 

RE-SPLENBENT,  ad.    Brightly  shin. 
-BNcs.        ing,  brilliant,  refulgent 
-BNCY.         *Sir  T.  Elyot.     ^Fahyan. 

-UBINO.*  pj.  RetpUttd'ir,  -istaui;  It  RUplin- 
-  18H AMT.T  d«r« ;  8p.Jte«p/aii<i«c0r ;  L.  Re^lend- 
ertf  to  shine,  to  return  or  remit  a  tplendour  or 
brightness. 

RE-SPOND,  0.  s.  To  answer  for,  to  be 
-ENT.  answerable  for;   to  make  a 

-ENCE.*  fit  or  suitable  return ;  to  suit 

-SPONSE.  Responsible, — answerable   or 

-SPONS-IBLE.  able  to  answer;  liable,  ac- 
-IBILITY.  countable;   or  that  may  be 

-AL,  ad.^  s,t  bound  or  obliged. — *  Spenser. 
-lON.f  Fairfax.  Bp.  UalL    ^Heylin. 

-IVE,  ad.  f.l  tBp,  Gardner.  BreohU*  SBur- 
-CRY. I  net,  Records.     ^Fox. 

1ft.  Rnpondrs;  It.  RispomUntsf  Sp^  Respondar; 
L.  Respoudtrs*    Ir- 

REST,  s,  V.  To  stop  or  stay,  to  remain. 
-IFF,  or  Also  as  the  Fr. — "  To  remain, 
-IVE.  superabound,  be  behind,  super- 

-IVENES8.  fluous,  ovexplus,  more  than 
-IE.*  enough." 

The  rest, — that  upon  which  any  thing 
resteth ;  also,  the  remainder,  the  overplus ; 
that  which  is  not  contained,  or  comprised, 
or  included: — other  of  the  same  kind  or 
class.     See  Rest,  n^o. 

To  set  upmyreW,  (Ford,)  i.e.  resting, 
abiding  place;  my  stay,  staid  or  fixed 
position. 

Restive,  —  staying,  stopping;   resisting, 
'  refusing  to  go,  to  move ;  obstinate,  stub- 
born.— *  Calvin,     Chapman. 
Fr.  Rest-er;  8p.  -or;  It.  ft  L.  Re-stare.    Ar< 
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REST,  V.  f.    To  stay,  to  put  or  place  in 

-INO.  quiet;    in  peace  or  tranquil- 

-LBsa.  lity ;  in  stillness  or  repose ;  to 

-LE8SLY.  be  or  become,  or  cause  to  be 

-LE88NESS.  or  bccomc,  quiet,  peaceful,  tran- 

-FUL.*  quil;  still;  contented;  to  stop 

-FULLY.*  or  stay,  to  repose,  to  recline ; 

-PULN£ss.t  to  rely. 

*Ckapman,     *tFabyan.     iSir  T.  Elyot. 

D.Rmlen;  Qer.RoMt^;  J>aax.  Rseterer ;  A.8. 
Retian^  manere,  requiescere,  to  stay  or  remain, 
and,  thus,— to  be  or  become  quiet  See  Rest, 
ante,    Un- 

RE-STAGNATE,*  ».  To  be  or  become 
-MANY.  Stagnant ;  to  cease  from  flowing ; 
-NATiON.t  to  stay  or  stop  the  course  or 
motion. — *  Wiseman,  ^ Boyle. 
L.  Re$tagn-an$t  p.  p.  ot  RsMtagn-art,  to  overflow, 
as  pools  or  lakes,  or  as  waters  stopped  or  dammed 
up  In  a  pool. 

RE-STAURATION.    See  Kestoee. 

RE-STEM,  V.    To  stem  or  steer  the  stem 
back  again,  so.  against  tide  or  current 

RE-STINGUISH,*  v.      To  extinguisti, 
(qy.)—*Field.     L.  Restinguere. 

RE-STIPULATION,'  *.    A  pledge  or 
engagement — *Bp.  Hall. 

Fr.  RUtipulrer,  -ation,  a  putting  in  of  a  pledge 
or  gage. 

RE-STITUTE,*  v.  -ion.    To  replace,  to 
restore ;  "  to  render,  yield,  or  give  back." 
*Dyer. 

Fr.  RastUruer ;  It.  -uire ,-  Sp.  -uir;  L.  Re^tituere, 
(from  Statumt  past  p.  of  Stare^  to  stand,)  to  stand, 
or  cause  to  stand  again;  to  place  or  put  in  its 
place  again.    To  retiiiue^—P.  Plouhman. 

RE-STORE,  V.  s.    Written  Restaurs,  Re- 
-ABLE.  stauration,  &c.  by  old  writers, 

-ATION.  Gower,  Fox,  Hooker,  &c. 

-ATiYE,  ad,  s.  Gen. — To  re-instate,  to  re- 
-ER.  place,  to  repair,  to  return ;  to 

-INO.  put  or  place,  to  bear  or  bring, 

-AL.*  back  to  a  former  state  or  con- 

-MENT.t  dition ;  to  recover ;  to  review. 

*Barrow,  ^Bemers.  Leighton.  Brown, 
Fr.  Rsttawer;  It.  Restauritre,  ristorirs;  Sp. 
Reataurar;  L.  Rs-ttaurore,  (A«,  and  obsolete  Hau- 
rarty  Or. Ira voor,  a  stake.)  to  stake,  or  to  strengthen 
or  secure  with  stakes ;  to  place  in  a  state  of  secu- 
rity again ;  to  reinstate  in  strength  or  security.  Un- 

RE-SXRAIN,  V.     To  repress,  to  with- 
-ABLE.  hold,  to  suppress;  to  hold 

-EDLY.  in,  to  compress,  to  confine, 

-ER.  to  limit. 

-8TRAINT.  Restrain^— Vt.  Restr-aindre ;  Sp. 

-STRICT   V  -inir ;  L.  Restringere,  to  Tpnn  OT 

sTRicT-iOM  ^oW**"^  li«rtric/,frompastp. 
-STRICT- ION.  ^ftrietum.  RestHngent,  from 
-IVE.  p.  p.  Retlringens.     It-  Un- 

-IVELY.      -STRING -ENT.      -ENCY. 

RE-STRENGTHEN,*  v.  To  strengthen 
or  fortify  again. — *HoUnshed, 

RE-STRIl^C*  V,     To  strive  or  struggle 
again. — *  Guardian, 

RE-SUBJECTION,*  *.     Return  to  sub- 
jection or  subservience. — *Bp.  Hall. 
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flE-SUBLIM£»*  •.  -ATION.*  To  tubUme 
or  raiee  again ;  to  heighten  again  and  again, 
sc.  hy  fire. — *  Boyle* 

RE-SULT,  V.  ».   To  spring  or  issue  forth, 

-ant/  ad.    (m  return  or  in  consequence,) 

-AMCE.t        to  arise  from,  to  ensue. 

^  Beyle.     ^WotUm, 

Ft.  Restate;  8p.  -«r;  It.  HUuUire;  h.  Rt- 
iuUare,  to  leap  or  Jump  back ;  to  iprlng  back. 

RE-SUME,  V.     To  take  back ;    to   take 

-ABLE.  again,  sc.  the  same  state  or 

-SUMPTION,   position,  the  same  course ;   to 

re-enter  upon,  to  recommence. 

Fr.  Ritum-er;  8p.  -ir;  It.  ft  L.  Re-*umere,  to 

take  up  again. 

RE-SUPINE,*  at».  -ATioN.t  Thrown  back, 
or  on  the  back ;  lying  on  the  back. 
*Cowper.    ^WotUm. 
It.  Riaupino;  L.  Rt-avfinv. 

RE-SURPRISE,*  V.     To  surprise:   to 
take  or  catch  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  again. 
Boctm. 
RE-SURRECTION,  *.  Rising  or  raising 
again.     Called  by  Wiclif  the.  <^en-ririn^. 

Ft.  Rhnw-gift  -recUon ;  Sp.  -reeion;  It.  JZ<m^- 
ftre,  -retidne;  L.  Returreetiot  from  reHurgwet  to 
rise  agaln^ 

RE-SURVEY,*  V,  To  surveyt  look  over, 
view,  again. — *Shak. 

RE-SUSCITATE,  v.  ad,*  To  set  up 
-ATION,  s.  again,  to  raise  or  rouse  again, 
-ABLE.t        to  renew,  to  revive. 

^Gardner.     ^Bayle, 

Fr.  Reuuteiier:  It.  RtMuteilar* ;  Sp.  Revueiiar; 
L.  Re^wcitore,  {turtum  cttare,  ciere^  to  move  up,) 
to  move,  to  set,  up  again. 

RE-TAIL,  V.  s.  As  now  used, — To  sell  in 
-ER.  small  numbers,  portions,  or  quan- 
-INO.  titles,  i.  e.  either  by  numeration, 
weight,  or  measure ;  to  deal  out  or  dispose 
of  in  small  portions.  "  Youre  marchaun- 
dyse  be  tayled  and  retayled  agayne  two  or 
thre  tymes  in  a  yere.*' — Bemers,  Froissart, 

Sk.— from  Fr.  RalaUUr,  It.  Ritagliare,  to  cut 
into  piecet ;  and  thus,  to  sell  by  retail  ia  to  sell 
large  quantities  of  goods  in  small  parts  or  pieces. 
Tooke  says.  "  To  seU  by  tale  is  to  sell  by  numer- 
ation^  not  by  weight  or  measure,  but  by  the 
number  told ;  and  that  retail  means— ro/^f  over 
again." 

RE-TAIN,  V.  To  hold  or  keep  back,  to 
-ER.  withhold ;  to  hold  back  upon ; 

-KENT.  to  keep  or  stay  with ;  to  hold, 

-DOUR.*  keep,  or  pertain  to. 
-TENT-ION.  Retainer, — one  who,that which, 
-IVB,  ad.  s.  retains  ;  the  retaining  ;  also, 
-lYENEss.  one  who  is  retained  or  kept, 
-TiNUE.  sc.  in  attendance,  in  service; 
or  perhaps  one  who  keeps  or  stays,  sc  in 
attendance  or  service ;  an  adherent ;  one 
vho  appertains  to ;  and  hence, — 

Retinue, — the  attendants  or   followers; 
the  meny,  or  many. — *FabyQff. 

Fr.  Relenir ;  Sp.  -er  ;  It  RUcnere  ;  L.  Re-tinert, 
to  hold  back. 

RE-TAKE,  V,  To  take  again ;  to  seize 
again. 
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RE-TALIATE,  o.  -ion.     To  retvm  Uke 

for  like,  to  quit  or  requite,  to  repay,  (ia 

kind.) 

L.  Taliot  from  ialie,  such  as.  Fr.  Retaliomne, 
requited,  quitted,  satisfied,  or  payed  back  with  Cbe 
like,  (Cot. ;)  i.  a.  with  iuoh  {talU)  aa  had  beea 
received. 

RE-TARD,  V.    To  foralow,  to  delay,   to 
-ATION.    hinder,  to  impede,  to  detain,  to 
-MENT.     postpone,  to  prolong. 
-ER.  Fr.  it«taril-«r;  Sp.  Hor/ It.  JtftertfArw 

L.  RHardare,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  slow  s   la 
forslow.    Un- 

RETCH,  V.    Also  written  Beck,  (qv.) 
-LESS.        To    heed,   to  care.      See    alao 

-LESSLY.      WrETCHLESS. 

RE-TECTION,*  s.  Discovery,  disclosure. 

*Boyle. 

L.  Reteeiue,  past  p.  of  re-tegere,  to  uncover,  to 
discover,  to  disclose. 
RETIARY,*  ad.      Retiary,—of  or  pcr- 
-ti-clb.       taining  to — forming  nets. 
-culated.    Reticle,  (in  common  use,) — a 
-FORM.         small  net 

Retiform,  (Fr.  Ritiforme,)  —  formed  or 
fashioned  like  a  net — *Bro»m. 

From  L.  Rete,  a  net.  Chanoer  deteribee  •*  the 
reete  of  the  Astxolabie  to  be  the  aodiake  ahafca  ia 
manner  of  a  net." 

RE-TICENCE,*  *.  Fr.  «  Silence,  con- 
cealment, coimsel  keeping." — CoL 

^Holland. 

Fr.  RiUeeneef  L.  ReUcenUa,  tamRe-Ucen^  to 
keep  silence. 
RE-TIRE,  ».  «.  To  draw  back  or  with- 
-EONESS.  draw ;  to  move  or  cause  to  moTe 
-ifENT.  backwards;  to  recede »  to  witb- 
-ER.  draw,  sc  to  a  place  of  secresy, 

-I NO.         or  privacy,  or  solitude  ;  to  ac- 
crete, to  seclude. 

Ft.  ReUrer;  It.  Ritirhre;  Sp.  ReHrar,  (rs^  and 
tirer,  from  I*.  Trahere,  to  draw,)  to  daw  back; 
to  withdraw.    See  To  Rbtsbat. 

RE-TOLD,  f>t  i.  e.  Told  or  namted  agaio. 

RE-TORT,  V.  *.    To  twist,  to  writhe,  back ; 

-ING.   to  bend  or  curve  back  ;  to  tun  back 

-ION.   or  return;  to  throw  or  east  bac^ 

met  any  thing  said. 

Retort, — a  vessel  so  called  because  the 

neck  is  turned  or  bent  back. 

Fr.  Ritor-quer;  8p.  -cen  It.  RU^reere;  L.  Re- 

torquere,  to  twist  back. 

RE-TOSS, «.    To  toss,  cast,  or  throw  back. 

RE-TOUCH,  ».      To  touch  again,  over 

again ;  to  add  new  tewAes,  sc  for  the  take 

0?  improving ;  finishing  more  highly. 

FT.  Rei^mcker;  Sp.-iW«r;  It  Ritoeeare,  to 

RE-TRACE,  V.  To  trace  or  draw  over 
again  ;  to  trace  back,  to  re-survey,  sc.  Ilie 
lineaments ;  gen.  to  review. 

RE-TRACT,  V.  To  withdraw  or  draw 
-ABLE,  back ;  to  move  or  step  back ;  to 
-ATE,  0.  withdraw,  sc  any  thing  said  ior 
-ATION.  done ;  to  recall,  to  recant  $  to  re- 
-lON.       yoke. 

-IVB,  a.  Fr.  RelTHrirei  8p.  -«»«r  ;  It  JUUmrei: 
L.  Relrakert,  past  p.  Re^raetum,  to  withdraw  ar 
draw  back.    See  Rbtrbat.    Vn- 
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RE-TREAT,  o.  s.    Also  written  Retray, 

RetraU  or  RetraUt,  Retract,  See  Rbtract. 

To  draw  back  or  withdraw ;  to  move  or 

go  backi  8c  out  of  the  way,  out  of  danger ; 

into  security  or  privacy ;  to  retire. 

RE-TREKCH,  v.    To  cut  or  lop  off,  (sc 
-INO.      all  superfluity  or  superabundance ;) 
-MENT.  to  curtail,  to  prune  or  pare  away. 
Also  equivalent  to-~To  entrench^  (qv.) 
Vr.  JMmidkcr. 

RE-TRIBUTE,  v.    To  return  the  part, 

-ION.    portion,  or  allotment;  gen.  to  re- 

-ORT.   turn,  to  restore,  to  requite,  to  repay, 

-IVE.    to  remunerate. 

Wt.JUifibu^trf  It  -Ire;  Sp.  -irs  UMehibuen, 

RE-TRIEYE,  v.    To  find  again ;  to  dis- 

-ER,  «.  cover,  to  recover,  restore,  regain, 

-ABiA  repair. 

-INO.  To  rtirievet  (Sk.  uy*,)  it  to  And  again. 
Ft.  tUiroitver ;  It.  Ritrovikrt,  See  Cov-Taivx 
and  Taovsa.    Ir^ 

RETRO-ACTIVE,*  A2.    That  which  can 
or  may  act  backwards,  upon  things  done  in 
time  back  or  past. — *BoHnf  broke*    Gibbon. 
ft.  Reiro-oc^f, 

RETROCESSION,*  <.    Motion  book- 
wards. — *H.  More, 
Fr.  ft  6p.  lUtroeeder.    See  To  Cu>x. 

RETROCOPULATION,*  #.  Cofmla- 
tion  or  coition  backwards.-^*£rof9ji. 

RE-TROD,  pt.    Trodden  backwards. 

RETRO-GRADE,  v.  adL    To  step  or  go 

-ORADATioM.  back,  to  recede,  to  retire,  to 

•ORE8SION.      return,  to  revert;  to  move 

reversely. 

Fr.  JMroprad-er;  8p.  -art  It.  RUrograditre ; 

L.  Rttrojfradirit  to  step  backwards. 

RETRO-MINGENT,*  ad.  -bnct.* 
^Brown.  > 

L.  Jt«/ro,  and  mingtntt  p.  p.  otMingere, 

RETRO-SPECT,  t.     A  view  or  look 

-ION.   back  upon  things  past   Opposed  to 

-IVE.    Pro^epeet.    Relectinn. 

Yltravfus  usei  Retr^apieitiu.  The  Sag.  eomp. 
to  comparstiTely  modeto.  h.  Reiro,  backwards, 
and  tpeetuMt  past  p.  of  Speoere,  to  look. 

RETRO-VERT,  v.    To  turn  back, 

RE-TRUDE,*  V.  -truse.*      To  thrust, 
shove,  or  push  back. 
Retrutet  equivalent  to  Abetnue^  (qv.) 
*H,  More.    L.  Re-trudere,  to  thrust  back. 

RE-TUND,*  V.    To  beat  or  bruise  back ; 
to  repel ;  to  beat  back,  sc.  the  edge ;  and, 
oons.  to  blunt — *Cudworth,  Ray. 
8p.  Retundir,'  L.  Re-tumthre. 

RE-TURN,  V.  t«  To  tarn  or  cause  to  turn 
-ABLE,  back,  to  turn  again ;  to  move,  to 
•En.  go  or  come  back  or  again;  to 
-LEM.  revert ;  to  give  back,  (in  return ;) 
to  restore ;  to  remit,  to  repay;  to  give  back 
an  answer ;  to  reply,  to  report ;  to  render. 
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Fir.  Jl«to«raer;  It  RUernire;  Sp^  Reiomar,  to 
turn  back.    Ir-  Un- 

RE-VALUE,  V.  To  value,  or  rate  or 
estimate  the  value  or  worth,  again. 

REVEk  «.   A  gatheirer  or  collector  of  fines, 

rents,  &c. ;  a  bailiff,  a  steward. 

A.  S.  R^Ot  t^^Ot  fh>ni  riif-ant  to  rea^e. 
Spel.  auytf—Exaetoret,  quod  miiktae  tegiat,  et 
dellquentiam  fiicultatet,  in  fiscum  rapereni,  exi> 
gerent,  deportarent. 

RE-VEAL,  V.     To  discover,  to  disclose, 

-EK.  to  open;    to  show  openly  or 

-MENT.         manifestly ;  to  make  known. 

-VEL-ATS.     Ft.  RivSt-*r  ;  Su.-arj  li.  Riveliwe; 

>  «*/>»  ^  JKawlsre,  to  discover,  to  uncover. 

-ATION«  uj^_ 

RE-VEL,  V.  ».  To  wake  or  keep  awake, 
-LER.  sc  in  feasting,  dancing,  &c ;  to 
-LING.  apend  the  time  joyously,  mirth- 
-RT.  fully,  wantonly.  **  Ki»/A0i,  revel" 
-ouik*  linge,  were  among  the  Greeks, 
-VBILLB.  disorderly  spending  of  the  night 
in  feasting,  with  a  licentious  indulgence  to 
wine,  goA  cheer,  muaic,  dancing,  &o." — 
djotxe. 

Reveille f  —  an  awakening,  raising,  or 
rousing  from  sleep,  sc  by  Seat  of  drum  or 
otherwise. — *  Chaucer, 

FT.  ReMveilUff  (r«,  and  veUUr,  to  wake,  to 
wateh;  L.  VigUare.) 

RE-VENGE,  V.  e.  To  inflict  pain,  to 
-PI7L.  punish  —  in  retaliation  of  an 

«>PVLLT.  injury;  to  retaliate  an  injtuy 
-FULNESS,  or  wrong ;  to  gratify  the  desire 
-LESS.  of  punishment  for  wrong  re- 

-ER.  ceived ;  to  punish  with  malig- 

•INOLY.        mty  or  malice. 
-ABLE.*        **  Revenge  is  an  insatiable  de- 
-ANCE.^        sire  to  sacrifice  every  conside- 
-MENT.t       ration  of  pity  and  humanity  to 
the  principle  of  vindictive  justice." — Cogan. 

"  Revengefulneee  is  that  passion  which 
ariseth  from  an  expectation  or  imagination 
of  making  him  that  hath  hurt  us  find  his 
own  action  hurtfull  to  himself,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  same ;  and  this  is  the  height 
of  revenge." — Hobbe. 

*  Warner.    ^Brende,  Hyrde.    XFabyan. 

Tr.  Reveneher :  It.  Ven^lhrt^-diciire;  Sp  -narj 
li.  l^itMttcaret  efm  dictrst  to  denonncc  vlolenee. 
Un- 

RE-VENUE,  *.    The  rent;  the  return  of 

gain  or  profit ;  the  income. 

Fr.  Revenue^  from  revenir,  to  come  back,  to  re- 
turn.   Un- 

RE-VERBERATE,  v.  ad.""  To  beat  or 
-ION.  strike  back ;  to  reject,  to  repel, 

-ORY.  so.  the  sound  or  noise ;  to  re- 

-VERB,t  V.   sound,  to  re-echo. 

*^acofi.  Drayton.    ^Shak, 
Jfr.  Rt9trhbr-«r:  Sp.  cr;  IK.  Riverlferer :  L.Re- 
verberare,  t#beat  back. 

RE-VERDURE,*  v.    To  flourish  or  wax 
green  again. — Cot.    *Bemeri. 
It.  Riverdlr§ ;  Fr.  Reverdir, 
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RE-VERE,  V.  To  think  much  or  highly 
-ENCB,  v.  *.  of;  to  regard,  to  respect,  (sc. 
-ENCER.  as  highly  estimable  or  honour- 
-END.  able ;  as  deserving  submission 

-ENDLY.       or  obedience,  worship  or  ado- 
-ENT.  ration,)  to  worship,  to  adore, 

-ENTLY.       to  venerate. 
-ENTIAL.       ^«  Rivtr-Tt  -truer;    8p.  -meter; 

-ER.  think  much  and  again  of;  to  regard 

or  recpeet  mneh  and  again.    Dia-  Ir-  Un- 


REVERIE,  t.  Fr.  RenerUr-^  raving,  idle 
talking,  dotage,  trifling,  folly,  vain  fancy, 
fond  imagination. — Cot.  **  When  ideas 
float  in  our  mind  without  any  reflection  or 
regard  of  the  understanding,  it  is  that  which 
the  French  call  resvery  ;  our  language  has 
scarce  a  name  for  it" — Locke. 
Fr.  Bnvtr,  to  rave. 

RE-VERSE,  V.  t.  To  turn  back  or  re- 
-AL,  i.  ad,  turn ;  to  turn  over,  to  overturn ; 
-EDLY.  to  turn  in  a  contrary  or  oppo- 
-LE88.  site  direction  or  position ;   to 

-LY.  come  or  bring  back  again,  to 

-IBLB.  change  or  alter  to  the  contrary ; 

-ION.  to  repeal. 

-lONARY.  To  reverse  and  To  revert  differ 
-lONEE.  only  in  the  application. 
-VERT,  V.  «.  Reverrion,  in  Udal,  ("  the  re- 
-VERT-INO.  vereioH  filled  twelve  baskettes,*') 
-lYB,  ad.  the  residue.  "  Sir  Edward  Coke 
describes  a  reversion  to  be  the  returning  of 
land  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  after  the 
grant  ia  over." — Bhekstone. 

Fr.  Rwert-ir  ;  8p.  -er ;  It.  Rivirtere ;   L.  Re- 
verUrtf  to  turn  back.    Ir-  Un- 

RE-VEST,  V.     To  put  on  a  clothing  or 
-lARY,  s.   garment  again,  an  additional  gar- 
-URE.        ment ;  to  dress  or  attire  again. 
-RY.  Revestrtff  (now  called  Vestry,) — 

the  dressing  or  attirine  room. 
Fr.  ftSp.  Revestir;  It.  RtoesHrs}  L.  Re^etUre, 
to  clothe  again ;  to  rmume  a  vesl  or  clothing. 

RE-VICTION,*  *.  i.  e.  A  revival. 
*Bp.Hall.  Broum. 

RE-VICTUAL,  V.  -LINO.  To  supply  or 
fiimish  again  with  food. 

RE-VIE,  V.  To  vie  and  revie  are  (gen.) 
to  challenge  and  retort,  to  criminate  and 
recriminate. 

*B.  JoMon.  State  Trials.  Jlgem.  Sidney. 
Fr.  Rmvier,  to  rmy  at  play.— Cof.  "  To  vie  was 
to  hazard,  to  put  down  a  certain  sum  upon  a  hand 
at  cards ;  to  revie  was  to  cover  it  with  a  larger 
•urn,  by  which  the  challenged  became  the  chal- 
lenger, and  wu  to  be  revied  in  hit  turn,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  stake."--<?^ord.  Hits 
explains  the  usage,  but  does  not  account  for  it. 
See  Vis. 

RE-VIEW,  V.  s.  -ER.  To  look  back,  to 
look  at  or  see  again ;  to  inspect  or  investi- 
gate again;  to  reconsider;  to  examine 
carefully,  critically. 

Fr.  Rev-oir;  8p.  -mt;   It.  Rivedire;  L.  Re- 
videre,  to  vUw  or  look  back  upon. 
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RE-VILE,  V.  s.      To  treat,   act  towRrds, 
-ER.  speak  of,  as  vile,  mean,  or  base  ; 

-INO.  to  apply  degrading,  debasing, 
-INGLY.  contumelious,  or  opprobrioos  lan- 
-MENT.*  guage. — *Spenser. 

Fr.r<<tf««r,  quasi  oifaMreputare. — Mims.  Allcal 
at  homunculo  vUi  et  auUios  pretii  insuliare.- 


-AL. 
-ER. 
-ION. 

L. 


-ER. 

-INO. 

-IFY,  V. 

-IFICATION.* 

-ISC-ENCE.t 

-ENCY.t 


RE-VINCE,*  V.    To  convince,  to  conlute. 
*Fox.  G.  Wats.      L.  Re-vineere. 

RE-VIRESCENCE,*  «.      Renewal  or 
revival  of  strength,  of  youth, 
*  Warhwrton. 

L.  Rs-vireeeere,  to  grow  or  become  wrdtemt  or 
green  again,  strong  again. 

RE-VTSE,  V.  s.  To  look  or  inqpect  again* 
(sc.  with  a  view  to  correct  or 
amend,)  to  re-examine.  By  the 
revise  of  Palinurus,  Warner  maj 
have  meant  his  re-appearattee. 
rriiHMM,  past  p.  otrevidere,  to  review,  (qv.) 

RE-VISIT,  V.  In  Froissart,  ("  Ye  bane 
not  reuisyted  and  oversene  the  letters  pa- 
tent,") it  is  equivalent  to — to  revise,  to 
look  back  upon,  over  again,  to  overlook. 
Gen. — To  visit  or  come  to  see  again. 
Fr.  RMeit-er:  It  Rivinidre;  L.  RwieUare. 

RE-VrVE,  V.  To  live  or  cause  to  IWe 
again ;  to  animate,  to  insphe 
again  or  re-animate,  re- in- 
spire; to  rouse  or  raise  again, 
to  renovate  or  renew. 
*  Boyle.     ttPeoTMNi.    tCegms. 

Ft.  Revi-vre,  -Jler;  Sp. -vtr;  It. 
jRieie«r«;  L.  Re-^ivieeere,  to  ooina 
or  cause  to  come  to  life  again. 

REUK,*  s.    The  Gloss.  says~A  man. 
•p.  Plouhman. 
A.  8.  J2fo-a  ;  Ger.  Reich,  (L.  JKer,)  a  nikr. 

RE-UNITE,  V.    To  conjoin  again,  to  tcu 
-ION.         join ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  at  one 
-ITION.*    again ;   to  restore  again  to  con- 
cord or  agreement    See  Atone. 
*KnatehbulL 

It.  Riuuire;  Fr.  ft  8p.  Re-mnir,  to  maiie  or  join 
into  one  again. 

RE-VOICE,*  V.      To  call,  speak«  back 
again;  to  recalL — *Ptet^er. 

RE-VOKE,  V.  «.    To  recall,  to  repeal ;  to 
-MENT.*         countermand ;  to  restrain. 
-voc-ABLB.    Revoke,  «.— common  in  play«- 
-ATE,  V.         ing  cards,  where  a  party  does 
-ATION.  not  follow  suit  when  in  his 

-ATORY,  ad.   power  to  do  so. — *Sbak. 

Yt.Rivoquer;   It  Rivoekre;  8p.  Revocetr;  I^ 
Revoeare,  to  call  back ;  to  recall ;  to  rtpeaL  Ir-  Ua- 

RXrVOLT,  V.  s.  To  turn  or  cause  to  torn 
-ER.  back;  to  repel  or  drive  back;  to 
•INO.  reject  or  caat  back ;  to  turn  back  or 
away  from,  sc  obedience,  allegiance;- 
rebel ;  to  desert,  to  fonake. 

Revolts,  (Shak.)— those  who  have 
voliedg  revoUtrs, 

Rivolier;  li.  RivoUhre ;  from  Rnelmtwm,  past 
p.  ot Re-volvere,  to  roll,  to  turnback. 


RHA 


RHY 


RE-VOLVE,t^.    To  roll  or  turn  back ;  to 
-£NCY.  roll,  turn,  carry,  or  bear  round, 

-INO.  or  in  a  circle ;  (met)  to  turn 

-voLU-BLE.  over  in  the  mind,  to  consider, 
-TioN.  to  contemplate. 

-TiON-ART.  Rew^uHoH,  (met) — a  turning 
-I8T.*  back  or  away,  sc.  from  a  pre- 

-iz£,*v.  sent  to  a  former  state,  or 
(gen.)  from  die  present  course  or  progres- 
sion ;  and  hence,  an  entire  change,  sc.  in 
the  form  of  goremment,  or  in  some  espe- 
cial department — *Modem  Words, 

Ft.  Bhol9er;  It  JtMlvtr*;  Sp.  Revolver j  L. 
JU^volveret  to  roll  back.    Ir- 

R&VOMIT,  9.      To  throw  forth,   cast 

forth,  eject  back  again. 

Fr.  RevomHn  L.  Bnomere,  to  vomU  ox  throw 
tatih,  back  again. 

RE-VULSE,*  V.    To  tear  back ;  to  tear, 

-ION.      pluck,  or  pull  away. 

-lYB, «.   Revuhion  is  also  "  the  drawing  or 

forcing  of  humours  from  one  part  of  the 

body  into  an  other." — CoL    *Cawper. 

Fr.  MhuUion  ;  L.  JtevnUio,  from  Mevuleue,  past 
p.  of  lU-vellere. 

RE-WAKE,*  V.  i.  e.  To  wakens  or  awaken 
again. — ^Chaucer. 

RE-WARD,  #.  V,  To  look  again  at,  to 
-ABLE.  remember,  to  re-consider;  to 

-BE.  look  at,  as  deserving  fkrour  or 

-INO.  punishment ;  and,  thus,  to  re- 

-ABLENE88.*  muncrste,  to  recompense,  to 
-FUL.t  repay,  to  requite,  accordingly. 

^Ooodman,     ^Thonuim. 

Fr.  BignertUmner.  (See  B.aoirxiiiM>v.)  Fr. 
B^forder,  to  keep  in  view ;  A.8.  Ward-ian^  to  look 
at  or  to  direct  the  view.    See  Tooke,    Un- 

RE-WORD,*  V.  To  word  again,  or  repeat 
in  the  same  words. — *Shak, 

RE-WRITE,*  o.  To  write  agam,  over 
again.— *F(nn^. 

RHABDO-MANCY,  #.  "  The  divina- 
tion or  decitionfirom  the  etaff  is  an  augurial 
relique,  and  the  practice  thereof  is  accused 
by  Qod  himself:  My  people  ask  counsel  of 
their  stocks,  and  their  stt^  declareth  unto 
them." — Brown, 

Qit.  'Pa/Ma/uarrtm;  pafiiotf  a  rod,  and  fiavretei, 
propheey. 

RHAPS-ODY,«.  "iIapfMfte,ajoyningof 
-ICAL.  diverse  verses  together." — SulhSar. 
-I8T.  **  An  improper  collection  or  confused 
heaping  up  of  many  sentences." — Mint, 

"According  to  the  first  derivation  ||a 
rkaptodUt]  signifies  a  poet,  author  of  van- 
oua  songs  or  poems  which  are  connected 
together,  making  one  poem  of  which  the 
di&rent  parts  may  be  detached  and  sepa- 
rately recited.  According  to  the  second, 
it  signifies  a  singer,  who  holding  Us  branch 
of  Iinirel,  recites  either  his  own  composi- 
tions or  those  of  some  celebrated  poet" — 

Beloe,  Herodotus, 

Fr.  Hapeodie;  It  &  L.  Bapiodia ;  6r.  'Patfrvdia, 
e^Hiexiura  cartniiiarm,  (from  fiayT-cif,  eueret  to 
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BOW,  and  cbdn,  a  song;)  said  to  have  been  orig. 
app.  to  the  Bongt  of  Homer,  eonnecied  and  col- 
lected into  an  entire  poem,  (or  from  pafiiov,  a  rod.) 

RHETOR,  «.    A  rhetorician,  (Ut)  is,— a 
-ICAL.  speaker;    hence,    one    who 

-ICALLY.  studies,    practises,    teaches 

-iciAN,  ad,  s,   speaking,  as  an  art 
-ic.  Rhetoric  was  subseq.  eztend- 

-Y.*  ed  to  include  written  compo- 

-iZE,t  9.  sition;  it  should  be  founded 

-iCATE,t  V,  upon  logic. — *  Chancer,  ^Mil- 
-iCATioM.f  ton,  XWaterland,  iH,  More. 
Fr.  Bhit-eur,  -origuer,  -orUer ;  It  Retdre ;  L. 
Rhetor,  a  speaker ;  Gr.  'Ptirwp,  ih>m  pcctv,  dieeref 
to  speak. 

RHEUM,  s.     Rheum,  and  Rheumatism, — 
-ATic.      a  fiuz,  sc.  of  humours. 
-ATISM.   Rheumy  eyes,  (Shak.) ;   rfieumatie 
-Y.  ulcers,  (Holland) — flowing,  run- 

ning idcers  or  eyes.  Rheumy  air,  (Shak.) 
— tending  to  cause  rheum.  '*  The  sharpe 
and  eager  flux  of  fleam  the  Oreekes  call 
rheumes:*—HoUand.  Plinie.  "  The  flux  of 
humours,  the  Greeks  name  rheumatisms." 
^Id.  lb, 

Fr.  Beumet  rheums;  It  &  8p.  Beuma  ;  L.  of  Low. 
Ages,  Bheuma;  Or.  *Pcv/ia,  from  pceir,  to  flow. 

RHINOCEROS,  s.  "  There  was  shewed 
a  rhinoceros,  with  one  home  and  no  more, 
and  the  same  is  in  his  snout  or  muzzle." — 
Holkmd.  PUnie. 

It  ft  Sp.  RinoceronUi  Fr.  ft  L.  Rkinoeeroe; 
Ox.  *9tvoKeptnt  from  ^r,  the  nose,  and  jcepar,  a 
horn. 

RHOMB,  s.  A  quadrilateral  figure,  having 

-IC.         equal  sides  and  unequal  angles. 

-OID.        Ft.  Bko»tb-ti   Sp.  -o;  It  Bdmbo;  L. 

-OIDAL    ^^hombue;   Gr.  'Fofifiot,  (a«o  rou  pea- 

Btcdait  in  gynun   ciroumagi,    to   be 

oiiven  roand  in  a  ciide,)  a  red  or  whirL 

RHUBARB,  s,  Rhabarbarate.  A  plant 

Ft.  Bhubarb;  It  Babdrboro;  Sp.  Buubarbo; 
L.  Bhabarbarwut  i.  e.  Bha  barbarieum.  (See  BJka 
in  Voas.)  Ammianus  is  supposed  to  allude  to  it, 
(1.  tS):~"  Neere  unto  this  Is  the  river  Bha,  on 
the  sides  whereof  groweth  a  comfortable  and 
holsom  root  >o  named,  good  for  many  uses  in 
physick."— J7o//aiM<. 

RHYME,  V.  s.   Rhyme  is  found  equivalent 
-LESS,    to  Rhythm,  (qv.)  but  is  more  com- 
-ER.       monly  used  to  denote — 
-STER.   Verses    terminating  with  similar 
sounds :  also,  verse  or  poetry  in  general. 

Fr.  Biater,  to  rhyme;  to  write  or  speak  in 
metre;  It  Bim-^e;  Sp.  -or;  all,  (Sk.)  from  the 
L.  Bhfthmue  ;  Gr.  'TvBfiovt  numerus,  modus.  In 
A.  8.  Btm-erap,  ge-rim-eraft,  is  the  craft  or  art 
of  numbertaig;  pe-rima%  riman,  hri$uau,  noma- 
rare;  Ger.  Beiment  D.  Biimen;  Sw.  Riwto. 
Waoh.  and  Ihre  oonsider  Rhyme  or  Rime  to  be  of 
northern  origin,  and  to  have  been  app.  to  the  ter^ 
mlnation  of  verses  or  parts  of  verses,  with  words 
or  syllables  of  similar  sounds,  by  northern  poets, 
long  before  the  practice  of  riMming  was  known  by 
the  more  southern  poets.  The  word  appears  in 
the  northern  languages  to  have  been  app.  gen.  to 
numerous  or  sielrtoal  wriUngt  as  the  Gr.  'PvBfiot 
was ;  and  thence  the  French  and  Italian.  Tooke 
has  adopted  A.  S.  Hrim-^n.    Be- 

RHYTHM,  s.  -ICAL.     Numerical  propor- 
tion or  harmony. 
L.  Bhythmue  ;  Gr.  *Pv0tiot. 
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RIANT/  ad.   Laughing,  geerlng,  fleering. 

— Cot.     *Burke. 
Fr.  Riant,  ttom  rtre;  L.  Ridere. 

RIB,  v.  f.  A  rib  Beemg  to  be,  any  thing 
ripped  or  torn  asunder ;  and,  hence,  are  so 
called — The  hones  which  extend  separately 
or  asunder  from  the  back-bone ;  the  split 
boards  with  which  the  sides  of  a  ship  are 
covered  or  strengthened ;  certain  parts  of  a 
leaf  or  stalk ;  a  strip  ;  a  shred. 

A.  S.  Rib,  ribbe ;  Ger.  Ribb4,  ripp ;  D.  ft  Dan. 
Ribbi  !  Bw.  Re/,  r^fhtn,  Wach.  derives  from  R^if, 
incurvut,  pan  coqporis  fnfleJia.  It  may  be  from 
the  A.  S.  Jtypp-an,  to  rip,  to  reave,  which,  in 
Swedish,  is  ref-wa,  or  ri/-wa,  whence  their  Rsf, 
ref-ben.  The  Or.  /lowpa,  trabt,  from  bopv,  ramus 
decerplui,  ta  xendeiod  by  Chapman  rik, 

RIBALD,  odL  «.     Cot  describes  a  rihaud 
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-RY.-       to  be — "  a  rogue,  ruffian,  rascal, 

-isH.*      scoundrel,  vanet,  filthy  fellow." 

-ous.t     And  it  is  to  filthiness,  obscenity, 

-ousLY.t  low  and  vulgar  scurrility,  that  the 

-R0U8.t    word  ribaldry  is  now  usually  app. 

*Bp,  Hall  ^Sir  T,  More,  tPryrme. 
V  Fr.  Ri-baud;  It,  -bdkto;  D.  Rabaud;  Low  L. 
Ribaldui.  8k.  thinki  frt>m  re,  and  Fr.  Baud;  It. 
BUdOf  bold ;  qd.  valde  audiue,  1.  e.  impudent. 
lhre,->the  8uio-Go.  Ribalder,  from  the  Itl.  Hrid, 
pugna,  and  balldr,  audaz.  Jun. — ^from  the  6r. 
Ta/3aXXeiv,  tumuttuari,  A  ribaud  aaeras  to  hare 
been  a  robber,  (A.  8.  R^pere,)  rapper  or  reai^etr; 
(tee  To  Reave  ;)  and  thence  any  profligate  cha- 
racter waa  so  called.  And  ribaldry, — all  sorts  of 
profligacy  and  Indecency.  Chaucer's  Ribaud, 
(Rom.  of  the  Rose.)  whom  Tyrw.  calls  "  a  poor 
labourer,"  "  though  to  robben  he  disdalneth,"  yet 
"  in  the  taveme  all  dispendeth,**  sc.  his  earnings 
and  his  time ;  this  disddn  of  robberp  appears  to 
be  a  peculiarity  to  the  many,  of  whom  the  poet  is 
esp.  speaking ;  and,  eons.  It  may  be  inferred,  the 
common  practice  or  occupation  of  the  class  was 
rapine. 

RIBAND,  $.  9,  Ribbon.  A  band  or  fillet 
of  silk,  satin,  &c. 

Fr.  Rm-ben,  -benner.  Men.  derives  from  rubene^ 
red,  because  the  more  beautlXlil  r^bont  are  of 
that  colour.  Sk.  thinks  the  French  borrowed 
their  word  from  us,  and  that  rUand  is  re  and 
bind,  or  bende,  vinculum  repllcatum.  fascia  repll* 
cata,  vel  auod  repLicari  potest,— a  folded  or  redou- 
bled banaage.  Lye  suggests  rib  and  band, — a 
band  with  which  the  r^e  were  girded  ;  perhaps  a 
ripi,  eiript  band,  as  if  ript  or  torn  ftvm  a  teoader 
substance. 

RIBIBE,  s.  A  musical  instrument  Why 
Ribibe  or  Rebeck  should  be  put  for  an  old 
woman,  unless,  perhaps,  from  Its  shrillness, 
Tyrw.  cannot  guess.    See  Rebeck. 

RICB,  8,  "  We  Italians  set  most  store  by 
rire,  whereof  (beinff  husked  and  cleansed) 
we  make  grotes,  Tike  for  all  the  world  to 
those  which  other  men  besides  doe  make  of 
barley  husked.  The  leaves  verily  that  this 
g^aioe  rice  doth  beare,  be  pulpous  and 
fieshie,  resembling  porret  or  leekes,  but  that 
they  be  broader :  the  stem  groweth  a  cubit 
high,  the  flower  is  of  purple  colour,  and  the 
root  round  like  a  jem  or  pearle." — HoUand. 
PUme 

Fr.  Bin;  It  Riso;  8p.  Jrrom;  L.  Oryzat  Or. 
'OpvCo.  The  word  is  said  (Martin.)  to  be  Arabic, 
and  to  have  its  name  flrom  its  constringent  or 
binding  qualities,  which  are  indeed  ascribed  to  it 
from  very  aarty  times. 
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RICH,a<{.0.*    ittc&tf«r— A  odlectkm,  I 

-ESS.  mulation,  or  heap,  a  great  quantity, 
-B8.  a  number,  sc.  of  money  or  coin,  lands. 
-LY.  cattle  i  (met  any  moral  or  ineDta] 
-NE88.  qualities  or  possessions  ;)  plenty, 
abundance,  wealth ;  opulence,  frnjtfoln^as, 
fertility ;  costliness,  preciousness. 

*Gower.  Shak. 

FT.  Riche;  It.  Ricco;  So.  Rico;  Ger.  RHdkf 
D.  Ppk;  8w.  Rik;  Dan.  Rig:  A.  8.  Rie,  riekau, 
ftt>m  the  Go.  Rie^n^  eongenn,  oolUgevei  to  «al- 
lect,  to  draw  together,  to  rake,  (qv.).    £a- 

RICK,  or  Reek,  s.  A  heap  (of  hay,  •em* 
&c)  raked  or  collected  together. 

D.  Rok;  Sw.  Roek ;  "  A.  8.  Hreac,  a  reeka  or 
rick,  a  stack,  aheap,"  (Som.)  from  Rio-Jam,  to  rake^ 

(qv.)  collect,  heap  together. 

RICKETS,  a.  A  disease  (Sk.)  aoMog^ 
-ET-I8H.  infants;  the  existence  of  which  he 
-T.  declares  to  be  new  in  his  timo*  and 

then  wholly  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  he  would  derive  it  from  OeTit«efcf% 
to  reach,  to  stretch,  to  extend,  becauae  in 
this  disease  the  apopbyaei  (natwal  pro- 
minences) of  the  bones  stretch  forth  and 
swell  out 

Biekety  or  RicketiA,  gen. — wuteady, 
tottering. 

RID«  tn  -DANCB.  To  free  or  set  free,  to 
deliver ;  to  clear,  to  set  or  get  quit  of;  to 
disencumber,  to  disembarrass;  to  drive 
away  or  remove. 

A.  S.  Hridd-^n,  "  Akreddan,  to  set  flcee,  to 
bring  or  rid  out  of,  to  draw  or  pull  out.  Ariddan, 
repeJlere,  to  put  or  tid  away.**-^5oai. 

RIDDLE,  9. 9.  A  riddle  or  rod^,— any 
-BR.  thing  made  of  twiated  or  writhed 
-INOLT.    sdcks  or  twigs,  wire,  &o. 

To  rjrfdZs,— to  twist,  to  wreathe^  to  in- 
volve.  Also  to  use  a  riddk  or  raddle ;  to 
shake  or  otherwise  paas  through  a  riddle ; 
to  sift     See  Radole. 

In  Spenser,  riddling  skill,**met  akiU  in 
thiD|;8  riddled;  cons,  in  solving  or  inter- 
pretmff  them.  A  riddle,  met— any  thing 
twisted,  writhed,  involved,  or  pexplexed; 
any  thing  perplexing  or  puxzling.     Un- 

RIDE,  e.  5.  By  U8age,--^To  convey  or 
-ER,  9,  carry,  on  a  horse  or  other  animal, 
-ING.  or  in  any  sort  of  carriage;  to  sit 
upon  such  animal  or  in  such  carriage, 
whether  the  motion  be  slow  or  &st|  to 
convey  or  carry;  be  oonveyed*  carried, 
supported,  or  sustained. 

A.  8.  Rid-an;  D.  Rpden;  Ger.  BaUm;  Sv. 
Rida ;  Dan.  Rider.  Jun.  would  derive  ttom  Gr. 
Epcid-eiv,  ingruere;  it  is,  perham,  ficom  ttrnd-imm, 
to  hasten,  to  move  hastily,  qolokly,  speedily.  8ee 
Ratbb.    Over-  Out- 

RIDGE,  9.  V.  -T.  Usually  app.  to — An 
extended  line,  raised  from  or  standing 
above  the  adjoining  surface;  as  the  H4r« 
(or  rig)  of  a  mountain,  a  ridge  of  land,  the 
ridge  of  a  roof,  the  ridge  of  the  nose. 

A  rygge  wall,  (Bible,  1549,  Ezek.  idvL) 
— a  row  of  building. — M.  V. 

A.  S.  Brie,  kricg,  hrytge;  D.  Bugge;  Gar.  Bmekf 
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8W4  Bfffff,  the  back,  fkom  A.S.  ffrwan;  D.  ft 
Gtr.  Bmck-en  /  Sw.  JByeAa  /  to  reach,  to  extend ;  or, 
M  Wach.  suggests,  to  expand,  ob  longitudinem  et 
latitudinem  ^us ;— perhaps  merely  on  account  of 
the  length;  reaching  from  the  neek  to  the  break 
•rbnochofthelegt.    Se«  Beipob.    £n-Up- 

RIDOEL,  s.  -INO.  "A  rig,  rigely  rigil, 
or  rigtie,  is  a  male  {hone  or  other  animal) 
who  has  escaped  with  a  partial  castration, 
hecause  some  portion  of  his  testicle  was 
onered,  and  so  hidden  from  the  operator's 
yiew."— roo*e.    See  Ray,  and  Roil. 

RIDICULE,  f.  V.  That  which  causes  or 
-ER.  excites  to  laughter;  which  de- 

-0U8.  serves  laughter;    which  excites 

-ousLT.  or  exposes  to  mockery,  jeering, 
-OUSNE9S.  or  raillery. — *Chapman, 
-l«B,  V*  Pr.  od.  JWdto-ii/«;  It.  -olo  ;  S^  -«to; 
L.  lUdiemluMt  (ftom  rid^e,  to  laugh,  irhich 
Schelde  thinks  is  so  app.  k  motu  oris,  seo  In 
Lennept)  causing  or  deserving  laughUr,    Un- 

RIDING,  *.  L  e.  THthing,  (qv.)  "  Where 
a  county  is  divided  into  three  of  these 
intermediate  jurisdictions,  they  are  called 
trithingt.  These  trilhings  still  subsist  in 
the  large  county  of  York,  where  hy  an  easy 
corruption  fliey  are  denominated  ridings; 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west  riding:*— 
Btackstone.     A- 

RIDQTTO,  «.  V.  Florio  calls  it—"  A 
home,  a  lodging,  a  withdrawing  place ;  or 
other  place  where  good  companie  do  meet ;" 
it  ia  also,  the  company  or  assembly. 

It  RiddUo,  past  p. ;  reduced,  {redueium,)  with- 
drawn, retired ;  and  hence  the  «.— a  place  of  re- 
tirement, a  retreat. 

RIFE,  ad.      Cons.— Copious,    abundant, 

-LY.      plentiful ;  frequent,  prevalent,  pre- 

-NES8.  dominant 

D.  Ryf;  Bw.  R{f :  A.  8.  Rtf;  largus,  coplosus, 
abundans,  frequens;  large,  copious,  abundant, 
frequent;  it  may  be  from  tfa«  A. 8.  JZI/mmi,  to 
reap ;  the  harvest,  crop,  or  produce  reaped. 

RIFF-RAFF,  #.  A  torn,  tattered,  ragged 
(worthless)  set  tof  persons  or  things). 

From  A.  8.  Bef-an,  reaf-ian,  to  rive  or  tear 
away,  (to  rip.) 

RIFLE,  V.  *.  To  reave,  to  ransack,  to 
-BR.  spoil,  to  pillage,  to  rob,  to  plunder; 
-i»a,    to  seize  or  take  away. 

Fr.  RiJUr ;  D.  R'dffelen,  to  reave,  or  bereave. 
See  To  RArrLX.    Un- 

RIFT,  *.  ».  A  tear,  rent,  or  breach  ;  a 
breach,  a  disruption,  a  fissure,  or  cleft 

Rived,  rit^d,  rift,  past  p.  of  the  v.  To  rive;  A.8. 
Rtffan,  rnjtan,  to  reave  or  rive,  tear  away  or 
asunder. 

RIG,  *.  i.  e.  nidge,  (qv.)— "  A.  S.  Rig, 
dorsum,  a  back  of  a  man  or  beast ;  also  a 
ridger 

Rig-  ban, — ^the  back-bone.— iSmi. 

RIG,  V,  -oiNo.      To  cover,  to  clothe,  to 

dress. 

A.  8.  Wrigs^n,  to  cover.    Bee  Rat.    Un- 

RI6,  *.  -OWH.  Perhaps  as  Rogue  is  one 
who  has  coyeied,  cloaked,  or  concealed 
purposes  of  thievery  or  deceit,  so  Rig  is  one 
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who  has  cloaked  or  disguised  purposes  of 
wantonness  j  hence,  Rig, — 

A  wanton ;  and  Riggith,  wanton,  lewd. 

A  r^,  (Cowper,)— a  gamesome,  a  knavish, 
trick,  a  freak. 

Reak,  in  Beau.  &  F.  seems  to  be  the 
same  word :  "  They  play  such  reakt." 

RIGHT,  ad,  ao.  *.  v.     Right,  ad^—RMUd, 
-EN,  V.  ordered,    commanded,     just ; 

-VISE.  agreeable  or  conformable,  suit- 

-ECUS.  able  or  adapted,  becoming  or 

-WISELY.  convenient,  fit,  proper,  or  oon- 
-EOUSLY.  sistent,  sc.  to  or  according  to 
-WI8ENE8B.  the  will,  purpose,  or  design  of 
-E0U8NESS.  the  rectcr  or  ruler ;  of  the  rule 
-FUL.  or  order;    with  the  good  or 

-FULLY.  well-being  intended  or  de- 
-FULNESS,     signed. 

-LY.  "  Goodnesse  in  actions  is  like 

-NB88.  vnto  straitnesse ;  wherefore  that 

which  is  done  well  we  terme  right,  for  as 
the  straight  way  is  most  acceptable  to  him 
that  trauaileth,  because  by  it  he  commeth 
soonest  to  his  joumeyes  end :  so  in  action, 
that  which  doUi  lye  the  euenest  between  ua 
and  the  end  wee  desire,  must  needes  bee 
the  fittest  for  our  use." — Hooker. 

**  So  that  it  necessarily  comes  to  pass, 
that  what  promotes  the  publick  happiness, 
or  happiness  upon  the  whole,  is  agreeable 
to  the  fitness  of  things,  to  nature,  to  reason, 
and  to  truth ;  and  such  (as  will  appear  by 
and  by)  is  the  divine  character,  that  what 
promotes  the  general  happiness  is  reouired 
by  the  will  of  Ood ;  and  what  has  all  the 
above  properties  must  needs  be  right ;  for 
right  means  no  more  than  conformity  to 
the  rule  we  go  by,  whatever  that  rule  be.*' — 
Paley.  Moral  Philosophy. 

Sight,  t. — ^that  which  is  ruled,  ordered, 
commanded,  just ;  justice. 

Righteous,  {eous  corrupted  from  wise, 
wis,  wus,)  A.S.  Right'Urisf  rightly  wise; 
just,  pious. — Lye. 

Right  implies  a  rector  or  ruler: — over 
man  as  a  created  being, — God  or  the  laws 
of  God,  his  creator :  over  man  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  particular  state  or  society, — the  law 
of  the  land  or  of  the  society,  according  or 
consistent  with  those  of  God. 

Right,  also,  always  implies  a  correlative 
duty;  if  there  be  no  such  duty,  the  right  or 
rule  is  a  mere  unauthorized  order  or  com- 
mand.   See  Just,  and  Law. 

L.  Reei-usi  It  Riito:  D.  ft  Oer.  ReeMs  Sw. 
Ratt;  A.  8.  Riht;  Go.  Raikt,  garaiht;  in  8p. 
Deretho;  Ft.  Droit;  'L.Reg-ere:  Go,  Raign-on, 
reiMn-cn;  AS.  Rie-e^am,  to  rale  or  reign,  com- 
mand or  govern.  A.  8.  R^l,  regola,  norma, 
canon.    En-  On-  Out-  Un-  Up- 

RIGID,  ad.     SlifT,  unbending,  or  inflexi- 
-LY.  ble ;  and,  cons,  severe,  harsh, 

•ITY.  austere. 

-NEBS  Ft.  Rig-ide,  -ueur ;  It.  -ido,  -dre  ;  8p. 

^l^fr.  •«».  ^'•'*    ^-  Residue,  ria^.  tnm 

-aoUR.  jugere;  Or.  'Pi^-civ,  to  gtfffen  or  be 

-GOR-OUS.  stwCwith  cold).    Over- 

-OUS-LY.  -NESS. 
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RIN 

KIGMAROLE,  «.  Whether  BigmaroU 
and  Ragmanrole  be  the  same  word  or  not, 
seems  still  a  matter  of  doubt  The  origin 
of  both  remains  unaccounted  for.  (See 
Jamieton,  in  ▼.  Ragmun  Role,)  Ragmant  or 
Ragman**  Role,  occurs  in  Sir  T.  More,  Fox, 
Skelton,  &c. 

RIGOL,*  #.  A  circle,  say  the  commen- 
tators ;  and  Mr.  Malone  produces  a  passage 
from  Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,  in  which  the 
word  is  written,  "  RingoW*  with  the  addi- 
tion, "  or  ringed  circle." — *Shak, 

RILL, «.  V.  -ET.*  A  small  spring  or  brook, 
a  small  gentle  8tream.^-*/)ray/on. 

Sk.— from  the  L.  Rivnlus.  Lye,— from  the  D. 
Riv-oUt  -ftltu. 

RIM,  t.    The  utmost  extent  in  breadth  of 

any  thing;  the  extreme  part  or  edge,  the 

border,  that  which  surrounds  or  envelopes. 

A.8.  Rimoi  on,  maigo,  labrum.  Sterimm,  on 
maritima,  the  8ea-«oaat  or  shore.— fom.  Sk.  says, 
the  Inner  rim  of  the  belly  is  the  peritonaum,  qd. 
margo  ecu  ors  Tentris,  l.e.  intestlnorum  on*, 
instar  fttscUa  Tel  instltiflB,  obroWit.  Tooke— nom 
A.S.  Bffm-anj  to  extend.    See  Room,  and  Bam. 

RIME,  «.    A  hole  or  chink.    L.  Rirna, 

RIME,  «.  -T.  "  In  a  hoar  frost,  that 
which  we  call  a  rime  is  a  multitude  of  quad- 
rangular prismes  exactly  figured,  but  piled 
without  any  order,  one  over  another." — 
Grew,  Coemo,  Sacrtu 

The  author  of  the  Byrth  of  Mankind 
calls  the  early  involucre  of  the  seed  in  the 
matrix,  "  a  rynte  or  caul,"  "  a  thyn  rymet 
as  of  a  tender  egge  under  the  shell"  Also, 
"  the  rym»  or  skyn  of  the  kidneys." 

A.S.  Hrim;  D.  RUm,  rUpe;  Ger.  Reif;  8w.  Riwt, 
See  CasAX. 

RIMPLE,  V,   To  roughen  or  n^  slightly ; 

-INO.  to  move,  to  run  (app.  to  water) 

Ripple,  v.   with  an  uneven  surface. 

-INO.  The  words  Rimple  and  RippU  appear 

to  be  the  same,  vrith  the  mere  omission  of  m  in  the 
latter.  A.8.  HrpmpelU ;  D.  Rompeten,  rueare,  to 
wrinkle  or  form  into  wrinkles  or  small  uneten 
lines.  0«>Artimpeii,  rugosus.— Zytf.  See  Rumplk, 
and  CaiMrLB. 

RIND,  s.  The  bark,  peel,  husk,  or  skin ; 
the  outward  coat  or  covering  of  trees, 
fruits,  &C. 

A.S.  Rind,  rinde,  krind;  Ger.  Rinde.  Wach. 
suggests  the  Ger.  Reinen ;  A.S.  Hrin-amt  tangere, 
ut  sit  quasi  margo  arboris,  or  from  Reinen ;  ad- 
haerere,  quasi  aliquid  arbori  adhserescens.  Jun. — 
the  Gt.  'Pivoff.  It  is  more  probably  Wrin-ed, 
wrin'df  rind,  from  A.S.  Wreon,  wryom,  to  cover, 
to  protect. 

RING,  V.  s.  To  beat  or  strike,  (a  metallic 
-ER.  substance,)  to  produce  sound;  to 
-INO.  sound  or  cause  to  sound,  as  metal 
when  beaten  or  struck ;  gen. — to  sound,  to 
resound;  to  keep  up  a  constant  or  re- 
peated sound. 

A.S.  Ring^n,  hrinffan ;  D.  Ringhen ;  8w.  Ringa; 
pulsare,  to  beat.  Lye  suggests  from  Ring,  annu- 
lUs,  as  app.  to  a  metallic  instrument  of  music  of 
that  circular  form,  and  which,  when  beaten,  re- 
turned— argutaro  ac  streperum  soniun.    Un- 
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BIP 

RING,  V.  s.  -LET.     A  roimd  or  dreolar 

line  or  course;  any  thing  forming  a  round, 

circle,  or  orbit 

A  body  of  persons,  formed  into  a  ring  or 

circle,  the  better  to  hear  their  leader  or 

other  person  presiding  or  addresaing  them; 

and  hence,  Ring-leader,  leader  of  a  number 

of  persons  assembled  or  associated  for  a 

common  purpose. 

A.  8.  Hrinegi  D.  Rimgh,  rimck  ;  Ger.  8w.  ft  Daa. 
Ring.  8k.  knows  not  whether  fh>m  Ger.  Lemeteu, 
contorquere ;  it  is  more  probably  from  A.S.  WHmg- 
an,  to  wringt  to  wreathe.  Wach.  says,  a  ri^ 
proprie  est  omne  id,  quod  per  deelinalionem  Uuem 
rwta  in  se  redit.    En-  In-  Out- 

RINSE,  V,  -INO.     To  cleanse  any  tlmig 

by  passing  water  or  other  liquid  throi^ 

It,  or  by  passing  any  thing  through  water 

or  other  liquid :   to  soak  in  and  press  out, 

water,  &c. 

Dan.  Renter ;  Fr.  Reinter.  8k.  derives  from 
(Go.  Hraint,)  A.S.  D.  ft  Ger.  Reinj  8w.  Jl«ns, 
pnrus,  mundus,  k  soidibos  poigatus;  and  dus 
word  is  probably  A.  S.  Rein^  ren,  roya,  rate,  ftvm 
renian^  r t'aaaa,  pluare,  defioere. 

RIOT,  V.  s.      Gen. — A  disorderiy,  tmnul- 

-ER. 
-OU8. 


-ISB,*  V. 
-OUS-LT. 

-NESS. 


tiious  excess,  of  mirth,  licentioua- 
ness,  luxury ;  any  indulgence  of 
the  passions.  (See  Rout.)  Law- 
'  writers  distinguish  thus :  —  a 
route  should  be  a  special  kind 
of  unlawful  assembly;  a  riot,  the  dis- 
orderly &ct  committed  gen.  by  an  nnlftwfttl 
assembly.  "A  riot  is  where  three  or  more 
actually  do  an  unlawful  act  of  vic^ae^ 
either  with  or  without  a  common  cause  or 
quarrel ;  as  if  they  beat  a  man,  or  hunt  and 
kill  game  in  anodier*s  park,  chase,  warren, 
or  liberty;  or  do  any  other  unlawful  act 
with  force  and  violence;  or  even  do  a 
lawful  act,  as  removing  a  nuisance,  in  a 
violent  and  tumultuous  manner." — Bladt^ 
ttone. — *Speneer, 

Fr.  Riot^,  -Ur;  It.  -ta,  -tar«,  wUoh  is  by  aoBa 
derived  from  L.  Riga.  It  is  undoubtedly  Ibe 
same  word  as  rvui,  diff.  written,  and  with  aooie 
dlflbrenoe  also  in  the  appUcatton.    Un- 

RIP,  o.  «.  -PINO.    To  cut  or  slit ;  to  cut 

or  tear  up  or  open ;  and,  cons,  to  lay  bare. 

A.  S.  Hrffp-an,  rip-pan^  secare,  diaeiiidae,  dls- 
suere,  (to  reap,)  to  cut,  rend,  or  allt  asaadar. 
En-  Un- 

RIP,  e.  -lER.  They  (Sk.)  are  called  Ripiers 
who  convey  fish  from  the  sea-shore  to  ^e 
inner  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  qd.  L.  Riparii, 
from  the  bank  or  shore  (ripa)  of  the  aca. 
Spel.  decides  for  Ripp,  the  basket  in  which 
the  fish  were  carried ;  and  ripp  may  be  so 
called,  because  made  of  ripped  or  dit  vril- 
lows  or  osiers. 

RIP,  e.  Any  thing  worthless,  good  for 
nothing.    See  Riff-raff. 

RIPE,  V.  ad.  To  be  in  a  sUte  fit  for 
-LT.  reaping,  cutting,  gathering,  pluck- 
-MEss.  ing;  to  reach  or  attain  Sieir  ftH 
-EN,«.  growth;  to  mature,  to  perfi^  to 
-INO.     complete. 


/C^mcAf  ^'fi^fU. 


KI  V 

A.  8.  HipUm:  J>.  MUpen,  matoresoere,  wbJoh 
8k.  thinks  i>  from  rippan,  met^re;  because  fruits 
we  not  reaped  till  msture.    En-  Over-  Un- 

RIPE,*  9.    The  bank  or  side  (of  a  riYcr). 
*HoHnsked,     Fr.  Rive;  It  &  L.  Ripa. 

RIPPLK    See  Rimfle. 

RISEy  V.  s.  To  move  (come  or  go)  up  or 
-ER.  upwards  J  to  grow,  to  spring  up- 
-INO.  wards ;  and  thus,  to  come  into 
existence,  into  Tiew  or  notice ;  to  become 
elevated,  eminent,  or  conspicuous ;  to  be- 
come of  greater  value  or  estimation,  more 
valued,  prized,  or  esteemed.     See  Raise. 

A.  S.  Ari*a»i  ruan  ;  Oer.  Reiien ;  D.  RUien  ; 
8w.  Rmoj  surgere,  assurgere,  erigere.    A-  Up- 

RISIBLE,  ad,  -BiLiTY.  That  may  be 
laughed  at;  laughable  ;  and  also,  that  can 
or  may  laugh. 

Fr.  &  Sp.  RM-Ue  ;  It.  -biU;  L.  Ridere,  to  laugh. 
See  RxoxcuLB.    Ax-  De-  Ir-rlde. 

RISK,  or  Risque,  v.  s,  Risker.  To  set 
upon  a  chance ;  to  set  at  hazard ;  to  hazard, 
to  emperil,  to  endanger. 

Fr.  RUquej  It.  Jtirdbio ;  8p.  Rietgo.  Men.  ex- 
hibits some  curious  attempts  at  etym.  from  varioas 
writers.  The  true  origin  seems  to  be  A.  8.  JSriet- 
t'aii,  vibrare,  vacillare,  to  brandish,  to  quiver,  to 
shake. 

RISSE,*  t,     A   shoot  or  sprout,    twig, 

bough ;  rising  or  springing  forth. 

*Chaueer, 

D.  Hite,  vlrga,  sureulus,  h  Rjfteu,  suigere,  to 
mri$e.-^KiUaM, 

RITE,  «.  A  custom  or  customary  observ- 
-UAL,  s.  aeL  ance ;  a  customary  ceremony. 

-VALIST.  pr.lU<«;  It.&8p.J»fo;  L.  Ritw. 
-UALLT.  RUtu  for  eotuuefudo  is  manifestly, 
(Voss.)  from  Or.  Tpi/Sov,  by  metathesis  and  the 
rejection  of  the  letter  B;  and  rpi/Sev,  from  vptfi~€tv, 
terete^  sifpiiles  a  troaden  way  or  path ;  and  met. 
a  loog-fimowed  custom.  It  is  more  probably  A.8. 
JUAr,  an  ordinance,  custom,  ceremony. 

RIVAL,  «.  ad,  V,  Gen. — \  contender, 
-RY.  striver,  competitor  for  the  same 
-8HIF.  object  with  another ;  one  who  emu- 
-ITT.*  lates.  It  is  used  by  Shak.  ("the 
rioaU  of  my  watch," — Hamlet)  for  one  who 
has  the  same  duty  to  perform ;  a  comrade, 
one  of  the  same  rank.     See  Co-rival. 

*<  Csssar  denied  him  rivality"  (Ant  & 
Cleop.)  i.e.  equality  of  rank.— •5%<iA:. 

Fr.  ti  8p.  Rival, '  It.  RithU;  I..  RivaltM,  from 
rivtUt  a  rivtr.  Rivait  are  so  called,  qd.  con- 
tenders, striyers,  for  the  use  of  the  same  river,  of 
the  water  of  the  same  riven;  quia  ut  agrlcol«, 
ripum  habentes  coromunem,  de  usu  aquie,  sapiiui 
contendunt,  ita  hi  oertent  de  eAdem  amasUL — 
Von,    Co-  Out-  Un- 

RIVE,  e.  -age.*  To  rive  (so  written  by  R 
Gloucester  and  R.  Brunne)  or  amtw,  (qv.) 
is — to  flow,  to  sail  to ;  and  Rivagt,  the  coast 
or  shore  reached  or  landed  at;  gen. — ^the 
coast,  the  shore. — *Chaucer  to  Shak. 

Fr.  Rivmgei  the  sea-shore  or  coast,  a  water-bank, 
water-side,  sea^  side.— Col.    Ar^ 

RIVE,  V.     To  tear,  to  rend  asunder ;  to 

split  asunder 
Dan.  River.    Sec  Rbavs.    En-  Un- 
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RIYEL,  «. «.  -ino.  To  n^  into  wrinkles; 
to  wrinkle;  to  wither  into  wrinkles;  to 
ikrivel,  (qv.) 

RIVER,  s.     A  flood  or  flowing  course,  a 

-eret.    current,  a  stream,  of  water.     A 

-ULET.    river   implies  a  spring  or    well, 

whence  its  water  issues. 

Fr.  Riviir-e  ;  It  -a  ;  Sp.  Rio ;  L.  RUnu,  from 
Or. 'P«e«v,  to  flow.  See  Rival.  Cor-rivate.  De- 
rive. 

RIVET,  V.  #.  To  rivet  seems  to  mean, — 
to  fasten  or  secure  by  a  return,  perhaps  by 
heating  hack;  (Fr.  Rehattre,  It  Rib^tere;) 
to  clench,  to  fasten  firmly ;  to  give  a  last 
or  finishing  stroke. 

Fr.  River;  It  Ribadire;  Sp.  Rivetear.  Cot 
exp.  the  Fr.  River, — to  rivet  or  clench,  to  fiuten, 
or  clench  back  the  point  of  a  nail,  &c. ;  also  to 
thrust  the  clothes  of  a  bed  in  at  the  sides.  Mins. 
says  that  riveU  (in  Armoury)  are  the  Joints  by 
which  arms  are  fitted  and  listened  to  the  body. 
Men.  derives  from  Ograre.  Duchat  i^rom  the  Oer. 
Recent  to  rub. 

ROAD,  t.     Any  place  ridden  over ; — used  * 
-ER.  also  by  old  authors  as  we  now 

-8TER.  use  Inroad, — incursion,  invasion. 
-STEAD.  Roadster, — a  horse  fit  for  the 
ro(^  ;  a  ship  in  the  road  or  roadstead. 

Also  anciently  written  Rode,  the  past  p.  of  To 
rids,  (qv. )  Fr.  Rods, — a  road,  an  open  harbour  for 
shipping.    Road,  via  equestris. — Sk, 

ROAM,  V,  s.     To  move  over,  wander  over 

-ER.     an  extent  of  space,  to  range  or  rove 

-INO.    about  or  abroad ;  (to  ramble,  qv.) 

8k.— -perhaps  from  Room,  It  is,  as  Room  also, 
from  A.  8.  Ryman  ;  D.  Runmen  ;  Sw.  Ryma ;  D. 
Rdmmer;  viam  aperire,  ampliare,  dUatare,  to  ex- 
tend, to  expand,  to  amplify. 

ROAN,  s.  Yellowish,  or  of  a  colour  be- 
tween yellow  and  grey. — Men.  and  Sk. 
The  word  is  not  confined  by  usage  to  this 

colour. 

Fr.  Rouen,  rouan^  roan ,  It  (ohs.) itoaao,  rnano  ; 
Sp.  Ruanot  ravus  color  equorum ;  and  according 
to  Seal,  ttova  L.  Ravue, 

ROAR,  V.  s.      App.  to — The  loud  noise 

-ER.    made  by  the  lion  or  other  beast ;  to 

-ING.   any  similar  noise  or  sound.    Gen. — 

to  any  loud  noise  or  cry  of  animals,  the 

wind,  the  sea,  &c. 

A.  8.  Rar-an  ;  D.  Reeren  ;  Fr.  Reer.    Out-  Up. 

ROAST,  V,  s.  To  roast  (in  culinary  usaee) 
is, — ^To  dress  or  cook  meat,  vegetables, 
fhiits,  by  placing  them  to  a  fire ;  meat 
com.  being  suspended  and  turned:  then, 
gen.  To  roast  is  to  heat,  to  bum,  to  parch ; 
(met)  to  heat  or  place  in  a  hot  situation  ; 
to  jeer,  to  banter. 

To  rule  the  roast,  sc.  as  king  of  the  feast, 
orderer,  purveyor,  president  Or  may  it  n 
be  to  rule  the  roost,  (qv. )  ? 

Fr  Roet,  roster;  It  Arroiilrs.  Lye  and  Som. 
have  Ge-rosi-od.  Oer.  Rosi  (Wach.)  Is  crates,  a 
grate ;  and  Rotten,  (torrere,)  to  heat  or  dress  by  Are 
upon  a  grate  :  he  observes,  that  Gr.  Tep^fliv  is  to 
dry,  to  bum ;  and  raptr-ov,  a  grate ;  and  that  hence, 
by  metathesis,  Boat  and  Rotten  may  have  been 
formed.    OvcrUn- 


ROC 


ROG 


ROB|  9.    To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to 
•B-ER.     plunder,  to  despoil 
-ERY.      **  Larceny  from  the  person  by  open 
and  violent  assault  is  usually  called  rob- 
bery. "  — Blackttone. 

Ft.  Rob-fifi  8p. -ar;  It  Rubire ;  D.  Jtootwn; 
Ger.  Rsubem ;  Dan.  Rover ;  A.  8.  Re^f-an^  ^TfPPtt* : 
Go.  Raulhjan,  to  rtave,  (qv.)  to  Hjp,  to  rob ;  to  tear, 
to  take,  away,  wiUi  force  or  violenee.    Be-  Un- 

ROB,  f.      The  juice   of  black  whortle- 
berries preserved. — C<^,    The  word  is  said 
to  be  from  Ar.  v,  Raba  or  BMbaba,  con- 
cinnare,  colligere. — See  Men* 
It.  Robbo;  Vr.Rob. 

ROBE,  V.  «.  A  robe  is  now — A  vestment 
or  clothing  thrown  over  other  garments, 
and  usually  app.  to  those  worn  on  cere- 
monious occasions. 

Fr.  Robbe;  It.  Rdba;  Sp.  Ropai  LowL.  Jtoto, 
ranba.  In  A.  8.  Hrif  is  venter,  the  belly ;  and 
r«q^  it  veotimentum,  a  clothing  or  covering.  In 
Ger  Raub  is  Teitimentum ;  and  reift  venter.  The 
application  of  Hrift  Reif^  to  the  trunk  of  the  liody, 
may  be  because  it  it  riptd  or  severed  by  the  lower 
limbs ;  and  of  Rte^t  and  Rttmb,  to  the  clothing,  be- 
cause used  to  cover  the  trunk  of  the  body.  See 
BaxEcuas.    Dia-  En-  Un- 

ROBIK,  s.  -ET.     The  Redbreast ;   a  bird 

familiarly  called  Robin,  as  other  animals 

are  called  Tom,  Jack,  &c. 

Low  L.  Rubeeula^  k  rubedine  pectoris,  ftom  the 
redness  of  his  breast. 

ROBUST,  ad.  Strong,  hale,,  hear^ ;  of 
-NESS.  confirmed  strength  or  vigour ; 

-I0U8.*  of  rude  strength;    vigorous, 

-lousLY.*      rudely  vigorous.  —  *Not   un- 
-i0U8NE88.t  eimmoH  in  old  writen.      ^Sir 

Ed,  Sandys. 
Fr.  Robuat-e ;  It.  fr  8p.  -o ;  L.  Robuttus,  strong, 
firm,  (fkom  robur^  strength;  Gr. 'P««^ini  fromp«*- 
tt¥,  to  strengthen.)    Cor- 

ROCK,  «.  App.  to — a  mast  of  stone. 
-LESS.  Met — A  sure  hold,  a  solid  foun- 
dation, a  security,  defence,  pro- 
tection. See  Rock,  injra. 
Rockiness  is  not  uncommon  in 
geological  works. — *  Udai. 
Fr.  Roe,  roehet  roektr;  It.  Roeea;  Sp.  Roca^ 
from  ^1,  a  cleft,  or  pirtwiu,  to  break. — Sk.  But 
Tooke  considers  Rock  to  be  the  past  p.  rog^  roek^ 
from  wrig^n,  to  cover,  and  so  called,  because 
covered  or  hidden,  sc.  by  water;  though  after- 
wards, ftora  similsilty  of  appearance,  when  left 
uncovered  by  the  seceision  of  the  waters,  masses 
of  a  like  substance  upon  the  coast,  or  upon  land, 
received  the  same  name.    See  Rat. 

ROCK,  0.  8.  -ST.  A  rock  (rog,  rok,)  is 
the  part — covered  by  the  wool  —  of  the 
machine  which  spinsters  use.  Rocket,  the 
dim.  of  Rocki  part  of  the  dresa  of  a  bidiop, 
or,  as  formerly,  of  women;  or  that  with 
which  a  person  is  covered. — See  Tooke. 
Rokett  (in  Froissart, "  to  run  with  rokeitee,**) 
appears  to  have  been  a  spear,  with  its  point 
or  head  cooered,  to  prevent  injury,  as  the 
point  of  a  fencing  foil  now  is.  A  firework, 
(Dan.  Raket,)  with  the  powder  closely 
covered. 

To  rock,  rookf  rouk,  or  ruekf — to  cover, 
to  lie  covered,  to  lie  close ;  to  take  shelter. 
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"  O  false  murderer,  rucking  in  thy  den.** — 
Chaucer.  "  The  shepe  that  roukelh  in  the 
folde." — Id.  "  But  now  thei  rueken  in  her 
nest,  and  reaten." — Gower. 

A  ruck,  by  which  one  part  coven  or 
overlay  a  another, — "  commonly  used  when 
some  part  of  silk,  linen,  &c  is  folded  over 
or  cooere  some  other  part,  when  the  whole 
should  lye  smooth  or  even.'* — Tooke. 

Rooky  (in  Shak.  "the  rooky  wood,") 
seems  to  be  merely  rooking^  Le.  coverings 
protecting,  shelterinel 

To  ro^  appears  also  to  signify, — to  play 
the  rogtUi  (qv.)  to  practise  rogttery  j  and 
and,  cons,  to  cheat,  to  rob,  to  plunder. 

See  Rock,  antt,  and  Rat. 

ROCK,  V.  To  move,  to  set  in  motion ; 
-ER.  and  further,  to  move  to  and  firo, 
-IMG.  backwards  and  forwarda ;  and,  eons, 
to  lull  to  rest 
Fr.  Roequer  un  enfant,  to  rock  a  chQd.  8k.  and 
Jun.  think, — ^from  Ger.  Ruek-e* ;  8w.  -a,  rug&Op 
cedere,  movere,  motitare,  to  set  in  motion.  (ATs. 
R^eean,  to  reseh  ) 

ROD, «.  A  shoot  rising  or  springing  (from 
a  tree.)  A  long,  thin  shoot  or  twie;  a  long 
stick,  used  as  an  emblem  of  authority ;  long, 
slender  twigs,  collected  into  a  bundle;  a 
long  stick  to  measure  with. 

D.  Roede;  Ger.  Rutt,  rei* ;  Sw.  RIs.  Waeh. 
derives  from  Ryt-en,  surgere.  quia  surgit  ex  ar- 
bore,  et  crescendo  erigitur.  See  Rxssa,  Rvan. 
and  Rbbd. 

RODOMONT,  s.  A  blusterer,  a  boaster. 
-AOE.  Ff-  Rhodomnntadet  from  Rod^moni,  one 
-ADO     ^'  Boyardo's  and  Ariosto's  fighting  men. 

ROE,  (of  a  Fish,)  s.     The  eggs  offish. 

The  roan  or  roei  of  fishes,  (ova  plsclnm,)  Ger. 
Rogh-en,  D.  -er,  Sk.  derives  ttcm  L.  Renn,  the 
reins;  Wach. — ^ftom  Or.  'Ponrav,  tmmtrt,  to  sweU. 

ROE,  s.  -BUCK.  Ihre  thinks  this  animal 
(of  the  Deer  kind)  is  so  called  from  iu 
colour,  (sc.  roanf  qv. ;  between  a  yellow 
and  grey,)  and  adds,  that  the  tnrtle-dove  is 
in  Oo.  called  Hrava-duboy  and,  as  he  con- 
jectures, on  the  same  account 

A. 8.  k  Dan.  Ram;  D.  Ree:  Otr.  Rekt  Sw. 
Rae. 

ROGATION,  s.  **  Supplications  with  a 
solemnitie  for  the  appeasing  of  God's 
wrath,  and  the  auerting  of  publioue  euils, 
were  of  the  Qreeke  church  termea  liianies; 
rogations  of  the  Latine." — Hooker, 

Fr.  Rnga-tion  /  It.  -xidne  ;  Sp.  -cto»«  ;  L.  Ra- 
ffaiion,  ft-om  rogare,  to  ask,  to  beg ;  6r.  Oprrc- 
Ab-  Ad-  De-  Inter-  Sub-  (Sur-)  rogate.  Pre- 
rogative.   Pro-rogue. 

ROGUE,  t.  V.  One  who  hat  covered, 
•ERT.  cloaked,  concealed,  aecrct  ^  de- 
-SHIP.  signs  or  purposes ;  insidious, 
-T.  treacherous  designs ;  a  dishonest 

-I8H.  person.  Veiy  cariy  app.  to  vm- 
-isiiLY.  grants  or  vagabonds,  beggars  or 
-I8HNB89.  mendicants,  from  their  common 
-nio.*  dishonesty ;  also  app.  to  a  play- 
ful knave,  an  arch  fellow;  to  one  who 
practises  insinuating  or  ingratiating  arti- 
fices.—•J?«aii.  4"  *'• 


J 
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A.  8.  Wrtf^n,  to  Menaa.— See  $k.  uid  Jun,  It 
la  the  patt  p.  of  A.  8.  e.  Wreo-an,  to  mrine%  to 
ipn'«,  (tee  Jlii|r»)  to  eorer,  to  eloek. — See  Tookt. 


ROIL,  0.  Chaucer  writes  the  v.  To  roU, 
reile,  and,  according  to  Jun.  roiU ;  and  the 
application  of  the  «.  (by  Udal  and  6aa- 
coigne,)  seems  to  be,  to — lazy,  unwieldy, 
TffUmg  corpulencer— or  it  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  rigpL 

ROIST,  V.    To  act  with  unruly  violence, 

-BR, «.  9.  riotously,     blusteringly  ;    turbu- 

-INO.      lently,  licentiously. 

Fr.  Rfuirti  a  rufBn,  rof$Ur,  haekster,  iwag- 
gerer;  aaucy,  paltry,  acurry  fellow.— Co<.  The 
Fr.  Busiaud,  which  may  be  the  ume  word,  !• 
explaiaed  bj  Cot  to  be— A  clown,  a  boor,  a  rude, 
anmannerly  clown  ;  and  ia  deriTed  by  Vergy  (see 
Men.)  from  L.  Mutticus.  Moist  scema  more  pro- 
bably to  descend  flrom  Hnofomt  rtnaih  to  rash, 
rturtf  irrueMt  impetum  faoere;  and  to  be  app. 
gen.  to  unruly  violence.  {HrfotHWt  reot-td, 
reoit,  or  roitt.)    But  see  RoTXxa. 

ROLL,  V.  «.  To  wheel  or  turn  round  or 
-BK.  about;  to  turn  over,  to  move  or 
-I NO.  turn  upon  its  own  axis ;  to  revolve, 
to  involve,  or  enfold,  to  enwrap ;  to  move 
m  rolling  masses ;  to  make  cirouitous  move- 
ments. 

Fr.  Roul-9,  -er;  It.  RotoUn;  to.  Ar^Uar ;  D. 
9i  Ger.  RoUem ;  8w.  RuUa ;  Dan.  Au/jer  ;  Low  L. 
Jtoiula^  rotulartf  from  L.  Rota,  a  wheel.  £n-  In- 
Un-Up. 

ROMAGE.    See  Rummage. 

ROMANCE,  «.  "  The  Latin  tongue 
-BR.  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  France 
-NT-ic.  about  the  ninth  century,  and 
-ICAL.  was  succeeded  by  what  was  called 
the  Romamee  tongue,  a  mixture  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Franks  and  bad  Latin.  As 
Uie  songs  of  chivalry  became  the  most 
popular  compositions  in  that  language, 
they  were  emph.  called  Romans,  or  Bonumts, 
though  this  name  was  at  first  given  to  any 
piece  of  poetiy." — Percy, 

As  the  old  romances  were  remarkable  for 
the  extravagance  of  their  fictions,  Romance 
became  app.  to — Any  wild,  extravagant 
story,  ot  invention  of  the  imagination. 

ROMANIZE,  V.  Romanist, — a  professor 
-ANisM.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
-ANisT.  To  romanixe, — to  adopt,  to  follow 
-ISH.  Roman  or  Latin  words  or  idioms  of 
-1ST.  speech;  Roman  (Catholic)  cere- 
monies or  principles  of  belief! 

ROME-SCOT,  or  RoMssHOT,  s,  "  This 
Jue  was  the  firste  kynge  that  grauntyd  a 
peny  of  eueiy  fyre  house  thorowe  this 
realms  to  be  payed  to  ye  court  of  Rome, 
which  at  this  dsy  is  callyd  RotM  scote,  or 
Petyr  pena."— Fafr^a.  "The  Romanes 
planted  some  of  their  legions  in  all  places 
convenient,  the  which  they  caused  the 
countrey  to  maintaine,  putting  upon  every 
portion  of  land  a  reasonable  rent,  which 
they  called  Rom  f scot  J* — Spenser. 
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ROMP,  a.  V,  -18HNBS8.    A  name  given  to«- 
A  girl,  noisy  and  boisterous  in  her  play. 
See  To  Ramp. 

RONDEAU,  or  -del,  s.  Cot  calls  the 
RoNDE-LAT,  or  rondeau  de  rime — a  rhime  or 
Roundelay.       sonnet  that  ends  as  it  begins. 

RONDURE,*  *.  A  round,  a  circle,  a 
globe.-~*^AaA.     Fr.  Rondeur. 

RONT.    See  Runt. 

ROOD,  «.  A  measure,  a  measure  of  land. 
-BEAM.  A  cross ;  usually  with  pictures  of 
-TREE,  our  Saviour. 

A.  8.  Rods,  crux,  a  cioss,  gibbet,  or  gallowes, 
a  rooA— fofls.  Ger.  Rods,'  8c  Rude.  Rode  is 
the  common  A.  8.  for  crux  in  the  A.  8.  Tersion  of 
the  New  Testament ;   In  Go.  Oa/^,  whence  our 

CUome.  Jan.  derives  from  Old  Isl.  Jlotfa,  an 
lage;  which  Dr.  JamJeson  seeme  to  fafonr. 
But  the  origin  may  lie  more  nearly  at  hand ;  rode 
is  not  only  a  cross,  but  a  certain  measurement  of 
land  made  by  a  rod,  and  the  cross  may  have  been 
rudely  formed,  In  the  Imagination  of  the  early 
A.  8.  converts,  of  transverse  rodt.  The  ornaments 
of  pictures  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  Saints, 
may  have  been  additions  of  after  limes. 

ROOF,  s.  V.  That  which  is  sustained  or 
-LESS,  supported,  (sc.)  by  the  sides  of  the 
-T.*  building;  and  thence  app.  to  the 
covering,  that  which  covers,  overspreads, 
is  super-imposed;  and  further,  to  the 
whole  house  or  habitation. — *Dryden, 

A.  8.  Wrof;  D.  Ro^:  the  past  p.  oTJfraf-man, 
tustinen.—Tooke.  Mins.  Jun.  and  Sk.  derive  It 
tnm  Gr.  Opu^or,  tectum.  The  uses  of  a  roof 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  word  meant  a 
covering,  a  protection ;  bnt  according  to  Tooke's 
etym.  it  is— as  above  eiplalned.    Un- 

ROOK,*  ».   Reek  or  rick,  Le.  heap,—*  UdaL 

ROOK,  s.  -ERT.  A  bird,  said  to  be  so 
called  from  its  hoarse  (rauca)  voice. 

A.  8.  If  roe  ;  D.  Roeek,  Comix  Frugivora.  From 
the  disposition  of  this  bird  to  theft,  8k.  would 
derive  our  «.  To  rook^  i.  e.  to  cheat,  to  steaJ.  Bee 
Rook.    The  reverse  is  more  probably  the  fact. 

ROOK,  9.     See  Ro<:k. 

ROOM,  t.  Extent,  space,  place ;  app.  to 
-ER.  the  different  spaces  inclosed  as 

-Y.  apartments  in  a  house.    Roomed 

-iNEss.      way,  (in  Udal,)  extended,  spa- 
-LE88.        cious. 

-AGE.*       Roomer,  (in  Hackluyt,)  with  more 

-80ME.t     room  or   space :    "  M.  Hawkins 

RooMTH.}  and  his  companie  being  not  able 

-Y.f  to  fetch  it  by  night,  went  roomer 

vntill  the  morning." 

"jRoeai^  house,"  (in  Donne,)ahouse/tt// 
of  room,  abounding  in  room.  In  common 
speech,  a  roooM  is  a  roont^-^fidi  of,  or 
filled  with,  people,  Aimitore,  fro. 

Dent  xxxiii.:  *<  The  RowmM-maker,'*— 
Oad.  2  Sam.  xxii. ;  <*  AowMf  A,"  i  e. 
RoomtK— Bible,  1549. 

*Wotton,  ^Warner.  iDrufUm,  iHoHnsked. 

Go.  Rnmis;  D.  Rm$m;  Ger.  Rawm;  A.  8. 
8w.  k  Dan.  Jttim.  From  Gr.  'Pvmi.  ptatea,  or 
evf¥tt  latvt.  (8ee  Sk.  and  Jun,)  It  is  the  past  p. 
of  A.  8.  Rpmon  ;  D.  Rupmeu  ;  Ger.  Roumen ;  8w. 
Ryma,  to  roam,  dilarare,  ampl\ficare,  exiendere, 
(see  RoMMAoa,)  and  means—extended,  plaoe, 
space ;-— extent  8ee  Tooke.    Dr.  Waterland  says, 
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ROS 

*'  Arombt  ■IgnlOes  the  Mine  with  afar  c/,  or  at 
a  distance ;  nom  removeo,  or  the  Sax.  Rpwian  f 
and  add*,  that  "  Pecock  hu  thie  expreision — 
more  or  lesse,  ff|yA«r  or  rMmber.** 

ROOST, «.  t^.  or  Roust,  s.  Roosting.    The 

rooif^  isi — The  place  of  rest,  of  repose, 

slumher,  or  sleep. 

To  rule  the  roatt,  is  (perhaps,)  to  rule 

the  roott.    **  Geate  you  nowe  vp  into  your 

pulpites  like  hragghige  oockes  on  the  rowtt, 

fUppe  your  whinges,  and  crow  out  aloude." 

— JewelL 

A.S.  Hrottt  patlp.  of  the  e.  Hngt-am,  rett-an, 
to  rett.  D.  Hoetten^  in  pertiea  gaUinaria  qtdes- 
cere,  aedere,  sldere;  It  u  uaed  (Klllan  ados)  of 
bifda,  qd.  Btuttn, — to  rest,  to  repose,  to  lie  down. 
Un- 

ROOT,  t,  V.  The  foo<  of  a  tree  is  that 
-BDLY.  from  which  it  grows,  which  supplies 
-BR.  the  nourishment  of  its  growth. 
-INO.  To  root, — to  infix,  as  the  root  in 
-LCS8.  the  ground ;  to  establish,  to  eon- 
-T.*       firm.     Also,  To  root  up, — 

.To  eradicate  or  tear  up  from  the  roots, 
from  the  foundation ;  to  erase,  to  extermi- 
nate.— *  Chapman, 

8w.  Ro€t ;  Dan.  Roed.  The  A.  8.  WritUam, 
tnccresoere,  to  grow,  seems  to  suggest  the  true 
etym.    Dis-  £n-  Out-  Un-  Up- 

ROPE,  s.  V.  A  rope  is,  (vinculum,  liga- 
-ERT.  mentum,) — That  wliich  binds,  ties, 
-Y.  fastens ;  a  string,  a  cord,  (of  some 
thickness,  greater  than  string — usually  so 
called,  or  than  cord). 

To  rope, — to  draw  out,  sc  with  adhesive, 
glutinous,  slimy  continuity  of  parts ;  and 
Jtopy, — 

Adhering,  tenacious,  slimy,  glutinous. 

Oo.  Raip ;  A.  8.  Rapt}  D.  Rttp,  roop  ;  8w.  Rtp, 
Tsf ;  Dan.  Rttp,  llie  D.  Ronptn  ;  8w.  Repa^ 
tzahere,  to  draw,  seems  to  present  the  immediate 
origin  of  the  respective  D.  &  Sw.  «. ;  bat  A.  8. 
Rmp-an,  vincire,  to  bind,  is  probably  the  original 
source. 

ROPERY,*  t.RoPE.TRici:8.*  Rope-irkks 
we  may  suppose  to  mean — tricks,  the  con- 
triver of  which  would  deserve  the  rope, — 
Steeoens,  It  may  be  added,  that  the  word 
OtUlows  is,  in  vulgar  tongue,  not  unfre- 
quently  app.  as  an  epithet  to  a  fellow,  rogue, 
&C.,  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  the  gallows, 
""Shak, 

RORAL,  ad.    Dewy,  damp,  moist 

-R-ID.  *Fairefax, 
_  • 

~  '*  Fr.  Rotit ;  L.  Ros,  ror4s,  roseidu*  ;  dew, 

RosciD.  dewy. 

ROSARY,  «.      <*The  rosary,  otherwise 

called  Yiigin's  Psalter,  is  made  up  of  150 

Ave  Maries  and  16  Paters  tacked  together 

with  little  buttons  upon  a  string." — Brevint, 

Pr.  Rot^int  It.  ft  Sp.  -aria  ;  Low  L.  Rotarium, 
corona  rotaeeo,  a  garland  or  ehaplet  of  roses. 

ROSE,  «.     A  plant:  the  flower  of  it 
-ART.       RMy,    RosetU,    Roseate,    {Rosen, 
-BAL.        Chaucer,)  —  bearing    a    resem- 
-EATE.      blance  to  the  colour,  the  ruddy 
-ED.         colour  of  the  rose ;  to  the  scent 
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not 

Kos^EVfad,  or  smell,  the  fragrant  scent  of 
•ER,  or       the  rose. 

-lER.  Roser  or  Rosary,  a  plantation  of 

-ET.  roses.   The  rose-bmsh  is  called  bj 

-T.  Chaucer,  the  roser;  by  Spenser, 

-INE8S.       Rosier, 

Fr. Rose;  It  8p.  ft  L.  Rosa;  Or. 'Podoir. 

ROSIN,  s.    «  Rosin,  if  it  be  found  in  the 

-BO.   firre,  is  thought  a  fault  in  the  wood, 

-Y.     whereas  the  only  commoditie  of  tiie 

pitch  tree  is  her  rosin,"— Holland.  PUme. 

¥t.  Rhine;  It  8p.  ft  L.  Retina ;  Or.  *Pct<vsi, 
from  pc-cf V,  to  flow,  hecause  it  flows  fhna  trees, 
chiefly  the  flr  or  pine. 

ROS-MARINE,  s,  Rosemary.  Vosb. 
suggests  various  reasons  for  the  name  of 
this  plant :  Ros,  because  it  is  of  a  dewj 
nature — ^because  it  appears  as  if  sprinkled 
with  dew— or  because  it  is  used  lis  aspergU- 
Us,  in  sprinklings ; — ^and  nuxrinus,  either 
because  it  thrives  best  in  places  near  the 
sea,  or  because  it  has  a  taste  like  that  of  sea 
water. 


Fr.  Rot-marine  ;  It  -ntarine  ;  Sp. 
Roret  ntarini.—Firg.  Culex,  v.  402. 

ROSTRAL,  ad.  -teated.  Part  app.  to 
the  beaks  of  birds,  and  transferred,  bj 
metaphor,  to  ships;  the  sharp  or  pointed 
part  of  the  prow. 

A  rostral  or  rostrate  coronet, — a  coronet 
given  for  a  naval  exploit  or  victory. 

It  RoiMUo  ;  L.  RosinUmt,  from  Ros^nm,  k 
Rodendo. 

ROT,  V,  s,  -TENNESt.  To  putrefy,  to  cor- 
rupt, to  decay. 

A.  8.  Rot-ant  -inn ;  D.  ft  Qer.  -len  ;  8w.  -• ; 
Dan.  Raadner,  pntxeaoere,  to  pntreiy,  to  oonuft 
Un- 

ROTATION,  s,     A  wheeling,  revolving 

-T-OR.  motion;    motion    or   progressioii 

-ORY.*  romd;  niceeasive  change  in  such 

progression. 

Rotator,  (Fr.  Rotateur,) — two  muadeSi 

a  greater  and  less,  whidi  turn  about  the 

^e.— Co<.    *Paley. 

L.  JZota,  a  wheel;  RetaUo^  the  motion  of  a 
wheel.  Voss.  derives  flrom  'Po^ctv,  cum  impetu 
ferri  mere;  he  adds,  the  Gr. TpoxoTi  *^o^  i*  from 
rpcx^***!  to  run.    Circnm^  Contrar 

ROTE,  «.    A  musical  instrument 

In  old  Fr.  Roie.'-^Laeombe,  and  Roqnefori. 
Ritson,  (Dissertation  on  Romance,  p.  clzv.)  ex- 
plains, in  a  noto,  *'  the  RaU  to  be  ftom  Rein,  a 
wheel,  in  Mod.  Fr.  VUU*,  and  in  vulgar  Bng. 
Hnrdp-ffurdp,  which  is  seen  so  frequently,  both 
in  Paris  and  London,  in  the  hands  of  Savoyards.** 

ROTE,  s.  Routine.  To  say  by  rote;  to 
say  by  memory  or  recollection,  with  little 
attention  to  the  meaning.  The  metaphor  is 
perhaps  borrowed  from  the  motion  of  a 
wheel,  (Rota ;  see  Rote,  ante,)  which,  when 
once  begun,  continues  with  Uttle  impulse. 
Roated,  in  Shak.  is,  perhaps,— rooted,  fixed, 
infixed,  impressed, — no  deeper  than  your 
tongue :  **  With  such  words  that  are  but 
roated  in  your  tongue." — Corioianns. 
Fr.  Routine. 
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ROU 

ROTHER.    See  Ruddbr,  aod  Rout,  v. 

ROTUND,  ad.  -ity.    Circular,  globular, 

orUciilar,  spherical ;  haTing  the  form  of  a 

circle,  globe,  or  sphere. 

Fr.  Boi-ondUi;  It.  -^ndo^  -cndiUi,  -anJdret  8p. 
ttMfo.  -undidad;  L.  RotmndtUt  ftom  Rota,  a  whcM. 
See  RoTATiov,  and  Rouitx». 

ROy£,  0.  t.  A  rover  is  a  reaver^  a  robber, 
-ER.  a  pirate ;  and  from  his  rambling, 
-INO.  wandering  mode  of  life, — a  ram- 
-iNOLT.   bier,  a  ranser,  a  wanderer. 

To  rooot — to  ramble,  to  rsnge,  to  wander, 
sc.  from  one  thing  to  another,  changeably, 
unsteadily ;  to  move  about  without  end  or 
object  To  shoot  at  rovers, — to  ahoot  with- 
out aim,  at  random ;  to  take  a  random  shot 

ROUGH,  ad,    Havinff  a  torn,  ragged,  un- 

-EN,  p.   even  surfiuse ;  (lit  and  met )  coarse, 

-isH.     unpolished,  harsh,  severe,  rude,  un- 

-LY.       civil,  unmannerly,  boisterous. 

-NESS.  A.8. Hntk,  mk;  D.  Rouw;  Ger.  Rough / 
8w.  Ritggig;  Dan.  Run.  Sk.  prefm  L.  Rudi* ;  Jim. 
Or.  Tp<x<^nt.  sMonut  haliy.  Tooke  ooodden  It 
tbe  pett  p.  of  A.  S.  p.  Rt^f-ian^  to  reave,  to  tear; 
and  app.  to  the  edfe  or  tttifiMie  of  things  rtfl  or 
torn  unnder.    Un- 

ROUNCEYAL, «.  A  pea,  so  called  from 
the  place  whence  it  was  imported — Brnm- 
eesoal, 

ROUND,  or  Roune,  v,  Rouner.  To  mut- 
ter, to  whisper ;  to  talk  or  speak  whisper- 
ingly,  lowly,  privately,  secretly. 

A.  8.  RumUiHt  D.  Roemen;  Ger.  Raunen,  mus- 
•Itare,  •uiurrue,  to  mutter,  to  whleper.  In  the 
Gloeiary  to  A  View  of  the  LoncMhire  Dialect  is 
foand  reawnit—^ML  whleper.  This  word  la  lome- 
timee  mleneed,  at  if  tnm  the  p.  To  round,  qd.  to 
speak  roundly;  without  stop,  hesitation,  or  re- 
serve. 

ROUND,  ad.  V.  t.  Circular,  globular,  or- 
-ER,  s,  bicular,  spherical,  having  the  form 
-LT.  or  shape  of  a  circle,  globe,  or  sphere. 
-NESS.  It  is  also  used  less  rigidly.  Haying 
-tSH.  the  even,  unbroken  motion  of  a 
-EE.  circle  or  wheel ;  having  no  odd  or 
-LET.  uncTen  parts, — as  a  round  sum,  a 
round  number ;  having  no  stops  or  breaka ; 
no  secret,  unseen  lets  or  ninderances; 
(met)  no  concealed  motives  or  purposes,— 
as  round  dealins,  round  speaking,  l  e.  Mr, 
open,  candid,  sincere,  hearty. 
Rounder,  s,  (Shak.) — a  round  or  circle. 

Ft.  Ronde,  roionditi.  Round  Is  oormpted  tnm 
the  L.  Rotundutf  (lee  Rotuxo,  and  RovnaAir,) 
and  has  the  same  meaning.    A-  En-  8ur-  Un- 

ROUSE, «.    See  Garoosb. 

From  Ger.  Jtawe/b,  semiebrietss  as  8k.,  or  cra- 
pula,  ss  Waeh.  interprets,— a  diasiness  of  the  head. 
!rhe  Ger.  p.  RuuMchtUt  D.  Rugaeken^  Is  stridere, 
crepue,  strepltnm  edere;  in  A.  8.  BH»-eian,  to 
make  a  rmaiUwf  noise.  The  word  is  perliaps 
formed  upon  the  p.  To  roiw «,  to  arouse,  to  raise, 
to  exeite,  to  animate. 

**  This  is  the  wine,  which,  in  former  time, 
Each  wise  one  of  the  magi 
Was  wont  to  arouss  in  b  ftolick  house, 
Reeubous  sub  tsgmins  fagi." — Bsmuutoni. 
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ROW 

ROUSE,  9.  -BR.  To  raise,  to  excite,  to 
stir  up,  to  awake,  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
alert,  to  put  upon  the  watch. 

A  rousing  lye,  (Sk.)  —  one  that  would 
awake  the  sleeping. 

Rouser, — one  who,  that  which,  arouses, 
awakens,  is  used  by  Swift,  (Streph.  &  Chloe.) 
A-  Up- 

ROUT,*  V.  RoTHBR,  s.  To  rowt,  or  rawt, 
is  to  low  like  an  ox  or  cow. — Ray. 

*Chaucer.  Qower.  Sir  T.  More. 

A.  8.  HrtUron  ;  D.  RoMen,  to  snort,  snore,  or 
rout  in  sleeping.  Hence  also  A.  8.  Hruiksr,  bos, 
a  ro<Asr-beast 

ROUT,  o.  s.  If  from  Rupta,  the  meaning 
-TtBR,  or  will  be — An  irruption,  a  burst- 
RuTTiER.  ing  or  rushing  in ;  then  app.  to 
Row,  «.  V.  those  who  nudce  an  irruption, 
an  inroad,  an  inyaaion;  to  the  concourse 
or  assembly;  to  the  road,  way,  path,  course, 
taken  by  the  invaders ;  to  the  consequences 
of  such  inroad  or  invasion ;  the  tumult,  de- 
vastation, defeat,  discomfiture,  overthrow, 
(of  the  invaded.)     If  from  Rota, — 

A  globe  or  compact  body  of  men ;  per- 
sons assembled,  collected,  united  togeuer; 
an  assembly  or  concourse ;  their  acts  and 
deeds ;  the  course  taken  or  pursued  by. 
See  Riot. 

A  row  seems  merely  a  corrupt  pro- 
nunciation of  rout.  It  is  used  by  Oower, 
who  writes : — "  The   poor   route,"    "  the 

poorest  of  the  rowe." 

Fr.  Route;  It  R6t-ta ;  8p.  -a ;  Ger.  ft  8w.  -to  ; 
D.  Rot.  The  etjmolofl^ts  are  divided  between 
L.  Rupia  and  roia.  (See  Voss.  De  YltUs,  lib.  ii. 
c.  16 ;  Jffn.  Waeh.  Spel.  and  Jun. :  and  see  Riot.) 
Un- 

ROW,  s,      A  line ;    things  standing,  set, 

put,  or  placed  in  a  line,  in  lineal  oraer  or 

succession. 

A.  8.  R^Bwat  Ger.  Rsihe,  reigt;  D.  Reke;  8w. 
ft  Dan.  Rod;  lines,  ordo,  series,— a  line,  order,  or 
series.    A- 

ROW,  «•  s.     To  row  is — to  move  or  steer, 

-ER.       that  is,  stir,  sc.  a  boat,  ship,  &e. ; 

-INQ.      to  move  or  pass  along,  as  if  driven 

-ABLE,    or  impelled  (as  usually  implied) 

by  oars. 

Rowing  (Wiclif),— that  which  rows  or  is 
rowed ;  Uie  boat  **  Putte  ghe  the  nett  into 
the  right  half  of  the  rouwung." 

A. 8.  Rov-aut  moan;  Ger.  Ruderen;  Dan. 
Roer;  D.  Rosdsn,  or  roiuen  ;  8w.  Ro.  All  from 
Ger.  Rsf-tn,  to  move.— ^it.  The  D.  Rosr,  roedsr, 
is  derived  bjr  Kilian  from  D.  Roeren^  to  move ; 
the  ship  being  guided  or  steered  by  the  psoHon  ot 
the  rudder.  (See  avosxa.)  The  D.  Roertn  is 
the  Go.  Reiran;  A.  8.  Hreran;  Otx.  Rurtn,  to 
move,  to  rear,  to  ndie.  To  *'  romsn  out  of  lynne  * 
In  Piers  Piouhman,  seems  to  Iw,— to  raise  or 
rouse,  move  or  itir,  out  of  sin. 

ROW,  V.       To  smoothen: — perhaps,   by 

"  Certifie  us,  whether  our  set  dothes  be 

rowed  and  shome." — HackUtyt, 

Cloths  rowed  and  unrowsd;  bsrbed,  rovsd,  and 
shorn ;  nnbarbed,  unrow*d,  unshorn.  (See  Rastell, 
under  the  title  Drapery:  ot  Stat.  27  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  19.)    8k.  doubts  whether  from  the  Fr.  Rouer, 


RUB 

to  turn,  to  wheel,  (roia,)  beeause  clotht  art 
•moothened  rota  circumducta,  by  a  wheel  (or  cy- 
linder) drawn  over  them — rolled  over  them. 

ROWEL,  s,  V.  Any  small  hoop,  circle, 
ring,  or  round  thing,  that'i  movable  in  the 
place  which  it  holda ;  te.  in  the  bit  of  a 
bridle,  in  apurs,  in  armoor,  in  farrieiy. — 

CoL 

Fr.  Rouelle,  firom  rouSt  a  wheel,  (ro/o.) 

ROWEN,  ad,  «.  1.  e.  Baughingt,  latter 
grass,  after  math.  (See  Ray ;  and  Moore, 
Suffolk  Words.) 

Rowen,  or  RougMngs,  is  app.  to  the  second 
growth  both  of  corn  and  grass. — *HoUand, 

ROYAL,  ad.  Anciently  written  Rial, 
-ALLY.  RiaUeo,  or  Reaitee ;  and  Realm  as 
-AL-TT.  we  now  write,  anciently  also 
-liT.  written  Royalme, 
-XZE,  V.  Regal  or  kingly;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  king;  conTenient  or  becoming, 
suitable  to  or  befitting  a  king ;  e.  g.  noble, 
magnanimous,  splendid,  illustrious. 

Pr.  Royalt  roMulU,  rmfaulwu;  It.  &  Sp.  ReaUf 
from  Fr.  Ro^;  It.  Re;  Sp.  Rgp;  L.  Rex,  a  king. 
Un- 

ROYNE,  or  Roione,  ».*  *.t  To  gnaw,  to 
-i8H.t  eat,  to  corrode, 
-ous.t  "  A  raynous,  i.  e.  roynous,  scall 
Ronton.  (Tooke),  is  a  separation  or  discon- 
tinuity of  the  skin  or  flesh,  by  a  gnawing, 
eating,  forward  malady." 

The  roynish  clown, — lit  the  clown  who 
has  such  malady :  Ronton,  any  one  who  has 
it:  the  scabby,  scurvy  clown,  or  other 
person. 

*Gower,  Spenser.     ^Chaucer.     tShak. 

See  Arotvt.  Fr.  Rtmger,  (to  roungti-^omer^) 
which  Men.  deriret  from  L.  Rodere,  to  gnaw. 

ROYTISH,*  ad.  Ray  says,  Rowty  is 
over-rank  and  strong ;  spoken  of  com  or 
grass  land. 

Mr.  Moore  (Suffolk  Words,)  "  Rout  is— 
coarse  grass,  which  looks  brown  and  sere 
in  the  spring." — *F.  Beaumont, 

RUB,  f;.  i.  To  move  one  thing  in  close 
-BER.  contact  or  with  pressure  against 
-BiNo.  another ;  to  press  hard  upon  or 
against,  (while  in  motion ;)  cons,  to  cause 
a  stoppage,  hinderance,  or  obstruction,  a 
difficulty,  a  struggle ;  to  hinder  or  obstruct ; 
also,  to  cleanse,  to  polish. 

Rubber  is  also,  cons.  app.  to  a  struggle 
or  contest,  sc.  at  some  game  or  play. 

Oer.  Reib-en;  D.  WrUwn,  tereie,  oonterere, 
fricare. 

RUBBAGE,  ».  Pieces,  fragments,  ruins ; 
-BiDOB.   unused  or  useless  particles. 

-BISH.  ^nm  the  v.  To  rub,  q.  that  which 
-BLB.  cornea  offby  rubbina.  Baret  interprets 
the  L.  Ruderatio.  a  laieng  of  rubbish,  a  paving 
with  rubble  and  Uke  matter  tempered  with  lime. 

RUBRIC,  ad.  t.    The  t.  is  app.  to  certain 
-AL.        portions    of  books    (the  Prayer 
-ATE,  t;.  book.  Law  book,)  written  or  printed 
with  red  ink. 
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BUB 

Fr.  Bubrique;  It.  8».  it  Low  L.  XafAHeo,  from 
ruber,  red.    See  ICikiatb. 

RUBY,  s.  A  Stone,  so  called  from  its  red 
-lED.  colour. 

-XCATIVE.  To  rubify, — to  redden,  or  give 
-IFT,  V,  a  red  colour  to. 

-iFic.  Rubicathte,  a. — ^App.  by  Hol- 

-mcATioN.*  land,  to  preparations  which 
-iFORM.t  by  friction  are  to  produce  a 
-ious.t  redneet  in  the  flesh. 

*HoweU.     ^Newton.    XShak. 
Vr.Rub^e;  Sp. -<;  It.  -l«o;  Low  L.  Rubinue, 
from  L.  Jtuber,  red.    Du  Casge  eaUs  It  the  Cmr- 
bumele. 

RUCK.    See  Rock. 

RUCTATION,  a.      A  throwing  out  or 
ejection,  (sc.  of  wind.) 
Or.  EpevY^ctv,  to  throw  out.    E- 

RUD,  ad.*  «.t  v.l  Rud  is  red.  Ruddy  (or 
-DY,  ad.  V.  Rody,  as  Chaucer  and  others 
-DiNBss.  write  it)  is  usually  app.  to  a 
-DL£,  t.  slighter  or  less  degree  of  oolour 
than  red  is. 
Ruddle,  —  red  earth.— MiM;leii<  BaOtuU. 
^Chaucer.  Sir  7.  More,    tSpenser, 

RUDDER,  or  Rother,  a.  seems  to  hav« 
been  app.  gen.  to — That  which  rows,  movea, 
steers,  guides,  or  directs  the  course  of  (sc. 
a  ship,  a  boat,  any  thing.) 

A. S.  Rother;  Oer.  Rteder ;  D.  Reer,  roeder; 
8w.  Roder.  Som.  calls  Rother, — an  oar,  the  blade 
or  broader  part  of  an  oar. 

RUDDOCK,  t,  A.  S.  Rudduk,  the  rmd 
or  red-breaeL 

RUDE,  <id.  Rude  seems  to  be  equivalent 
-LY.  to  RaWfCrude.  Rugged  or roagfa, 

-NES8.        ill  or  unformed,  ill  or  uniaahion- 

RuDESBY.*  ed ;  coarse,  uncivilised,  untaught, 

unpolished. — *Sludt, 
Fr.  Rude ;  It.  R^kde,  rduzo ;  Sp  Rudo ;  L.  RudU. 
Hen.  derives  It.  Rdzuo  from  Rudie.  8k.  aaeerts 
that  Rude  is  not,  as  it  might  at  flrst  si^ht  teem  to 
be,  from  L.  Rudie,  but  from  A.  8.  Reihe,  asrvua, 
ferox.  impoUttts,  wrath,  fleroe,  harbanms  or  napo- 
lished.  Rudie  and  Rude  had  probably  the  same 
origin :  either,  according  to  Sk.  Reth-ed  or  rmtk- 
ed,  (i.e.  wrath-ed,)  ruth'd,  rudf  rud-fe,  mdej—ix 
more  probably  from  A.  8.  Hrww  ed,  crndnsif  rmm, 
crude,  (qqv.)    Un-  Also  E-rudlte. 

RUDIMENT,  t,  -AL.  The  rude  sUte, 
the  first  or  embryotie  origin  or  beginning ; 
the  first  lessons  for  rude  ignorance;  ele- 
mentary instruction;  elements  or  earliest 

principles. 

Fr.  Rudim-eni!  It.  -Hte,'  8p.  -eutoa:  h  Rudi- 
mentum. 

RUE,  V.    Anciently  also  written  Rew. 
-POL.  To    moan,  to  mouni,  or  be 

-FULLY.  sorry ;  to  lament,  to  grieve,  to 
-  PULMB8S.  regret ;  to  repent,  to  grieve  wifli 
-INO.  or  for;  to  eompaaaionate,  #t 

Ruth,  t.  have  or  feel  eoropasiion ;  and, 
-FUL.  hence — 

-FULLY.  Ruih, — compassion  or  ^ympa- 
•LESS.  thy ;  mercy,  pity ;  as  also  sor-> 

-LBSSNE88.   row,  moumfulnesa. 


RUG 


RUM 


A.  S.  Rnomut,  hrmmrian^  rmm^an ;  Ger. 
Reuwtn;  D.Rouwtnt  Ingemltcere,  lugere,  poenl- 
tere, — to  groan,  moan,  or  lament ;  to  repent. 

RUE,  t.    A  plant 

Ft.  Rut;  8p.  Ruda;  It.  &  L.  Ruta;  Or.  'Pirra, 
from  the  V.  'Pv-«ir,  i^rvarg,  to  tervet  quia  at  Diot- 
coridoa  doect,  valetudlnem  cMuervoL-^VoM, 

RUFF, «.  «.  In  Fox  and  Ooldjnge,  Ruff 
-TLB,  V.  9,  seems  to  be — elevation,  exal- 
-FL-BR.  tation  \  (*'  Antichrist,  flourish- 
•iNo.  ing  in  his  ruffe  and  seeuritie ;" 

"  Tbomyris  begyled  her  enemiei  nowe 
being  in  their  chiefe  ruffe  for  theyr  new 
gotten  vietorie ;")  in  Udal,  A»[^,~the  ela- 
tion, haughtiness ;  (**  Ye  see  the  pompe 
and  n^jfiing  of  the  euangelycall  schole  ;")  in 
Hall, — a  rising,  an  insurrection,  a  tumult ; 
{**  XB  or  more  persones  were  sleyne  in  the 
n^ffle  ;")  and  hence,  a  Ruff  or  Ruffle  is — 

Tumult,  confusion,  disorder,  disturbance. 
And  Ruffler,^ 

A  disorderly  person,  a  disturber  of  peace 
or  good  order. 

To  ruff  or  n^, — to  raise,  to  throw  up  ; 
to  raise  a  contest  or  disturbance,  to  contest 

RuffotRufflet — articles  of  dress,  so  called 
because  raised  or  puffed  out  or  up,  or  some 
parts  raised  or  laid  over  others,  sc.  in  plaits, 
folds,  wrinkles.  Ruff  and  Ri^  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  used  by  some  writers  m  if 
akin  to  Rengfi. 

A.  S.  Hro^  reft  ^S**  ^  the  top,  the  reini^ 
the  rastalned,  the  elevated  part  of  any  thing.  See 
Roov.    Un- 

RUFFIAN,  ad.  «.  0.    Disorderly,  tumul- 

-LY.       tuous,  licentious,  boisterous ;  brut- 

-ING.*    ally  violent — *UdaL     ^Chapman, 

-0U8.t  The  Fr.  RugUn^  It  -iimo,  though  diff. 
app.  are  no  doubt  the  same  word,  having  the  same 
origin  as  the  Eng. ;  namely,  to  ru/,  to  raise  or 
•zclto,  sc.  dlMTder,  tumult.    See  Ruff. 

RUG,  »,  -INE.  A  cover  or  clothing :  it  is 
usually  app.  to — a  coarse,  thick  covering 
or  coverlet  for  beds,  horses,  &c.  Rugine, 
the  dim.  of  Rug, 

Rugf  a  kind  of  dog,  may  be,  as  Sk. 
thinks,  a  rough,  (sc.  dog.) 

A.  S.  Rooei  Oer.  D.  ft  8w.  Rock,  indumentum ; 
believed,  (Wach.)  to  be  from  the  Or.  'PaKor,  lacera 
vettU.  Sk.— qd.  a  nmgk  garment  Tooke,— the 
p0Mt  p.  of  Wri^n,  to  corer.    See  Rat. 

RUGGY,  ad.    Rough,  roughed;  having  a 

-Q-ED.       torn,  ragged,  wrinkled,  uneven 

-EDLY.       surface.    Lit  and  met — coarse, 

-BDNE88.   unpolished,  harsh,  severe,  rude, 

uncivil,  boisterous. 

RUGINE,*  «.  «.    A  surgical  instrument 

*WUemarL 

Pr.  Rugine ;  n^ner  un  et,  to  scale  or  scrape  a 
bone,  (Cot.);  from  L.  Runeinut  a  plane,  (Men.); 
Rumcinat  froroitadMare,  to  hew,  to  hoe,  to  cut  up. 

RUG-OSE,  ad.  Wrinkled;  drawn  or 
-ODS.*  contracted  into  folds,  furrows,  or 
-iTY.t  wrinkles — *  Wiseman,  ^Dr.  J,  Smith. 
Fr.  Rmg-meUM^  "CeUii  It  ft  Sp.  -oto;  L.  Rvaa; 
Gr.  'PvTiri  ftx>m  pircii',  irakere;  Ruga^  a  wrinkle, 
being  (Yoes.)  allnd  nihO  quam  cutit  in  pHcas  et 
quasi  sulcoi  eoiiA'acto.    Cor- 
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RUIN,  0.  s.  Ruere  is, — to  draw,  drag, 
-ATE,  V.  or  pull,  so  as  to  cause  a  downfall, 
-ATION.  a  destruction.  To  ruin  is,  hence, — 
-ER.  To  destroy,  or  cause  or  bring  to 
-oua.  destruction ;  to  overthrow,  to  fall 
-OU8LY.  or  cause  to  fall,  to  overturn ;  to 
demolish,  to  subvert,  to  lay  waste  ;  to  pull, 
tear,  break  to  pieces ;  to  bring  to  waste  or 
want 

Fr.  Ruin-er,  •§ :  It  -Ar«,  -a  ;  Sp.  Arruimar^ 
ruina ;  L.  Ruina,  frrom  Ruen  ;  and  that  from  Gr. 
'Pvc(v»  trahere^  to  draw  or  drag.    Un- 

RULE,  V,  «.  As  the  Fr.  Reigler,  To  rule 
-ABLE,  is, — "To  order,  govern;  temper, 
-LESS,  moderate  ;  guide,  square,  direct ; 
•BR.  to  do  things  by  line  and  level ;  also, 
-Y.  to  decree,  establish,  determine,  or- 
dain ;  alao,  to  give  a  rule  (or  order)  in  a 
cause." — Cot. 

Fr.  Reigler,  -t ;  It  Rfg-olaret  -oto  ;  Sp.  -tor, 
-/a,  from  the  L.  RegulUt  itself  from  Reg-ere.  See 
Right.    Dis-  His-  Over-  Un- 

RUM,  t.  Mr.  Thomson  says,  is  **  the 
American  name  for  spirit  distilled  from 
sugar.  It  was  called  kiU  devil  by  sailors, 
and  thence,  in  cant,  signified  a  parson.  It 
is  said,  by  the  annotator  on  Swift,  to  be  in 
Ireland  *  a  cant  word  for  a  poor  countiy 
clergyman.'"  By  usage,— a  queer,  odd, 
indescribable  person  or  thing. 

RUMBLE,  V,  s,  -ING.  To  make  a  con- 
fused, continued  noise,  as  of  any  substance 
heavily  rolling. 

To  reeme  (noted  by  Somner)  is  still  used 
in  Lancashire.  See  Gloss,  of  Lancashire 
Words,  by  John  Collier. 

Ger.  RumpelM ;  Fr.  Rowtmel'Sr  ;  D.  -en^  strepere, 
from  the  A.  S.  Hretuutnj  to  cry  out  to  make  a 
noise.    See  GanMBLC. 

RUMINATE,  V.  To  ruminate  is,.~to 
-ATION.  pass  and  repass  the  food  to  and 
-ATOH.  from  the  stomach,  to  repass  it 

-ANT,  ad,  s.  for  chewing  again  ;  and  hence, 
farther, — to  chew  the  chew'd  or  cud ;  and 
met — to  revolve,  to  reflect,  to  re-examine ; 
to  weigh,  to  ponder,  to  deliberate,  to  muse 
or  meditate  upon. 

Fr.  Rum-iner ;  Sp.  -iar  ;  It  ft  L.  Rumimare, 
from  Rumen  or  Ruma,  the  gullet  the  passage  to 
the  stomach,  from  'Pv/ia,  the  course  or  passage. 

RUMMAGE,  V.  s,  or  Roomaoe,  v.    To 

-ER.     fill  a  room  or  space ;  to  find  room  or 

-INO.    space  for;    to  pack  or  stow  away; 

and,  hence, — to  look  into,  search,  examine, 

the  roomage  or  space  into  which  things  are 

packed  or  stowed  ;   to  search,  to  toss  or 

tumble  about  in  searching.     See  Rooir. 

"  And  that  the  masters  of  the  ships  do 

looke  wel  to  the  romaging,  for  they  might 

bring  away  a  great  deals  more  then  they 

doe,  if  they  would  take  paine  in  the  romag^ 

ing. The  master  must  prouidc  a  perfect 

mariner  called  a  romager,  to  raunge  and 

bestow  all  merchandize  in  such  place  as  is 

conuenient" — Haekluyt, 

Sk.  says,— signifies  to  remooe  the  goods  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship.  HacUnyt  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning. 


RUN 


RUS 


RUMMER,  s,     A  larse  {roomy  or  spa- 
cious) vessel ;  a  large  glass. 

Dan.  Romtmer,  tnm  Dan.  RSmmen ;  D.  Rujfmer, 
ampliare,  to  enlarge. 

RUMOUR,  $.  V.    A  spreading,  circulating 
-ER.*   conveyance  of  news,  indistinct  circu- 
-ous.t  lation  or  report ;  gen. — report,  fame. 
*Shak.     ^Bale. 

Fr.  Rumeur  ;  It.  Romdrt ;  Sp.  &  L.  Rmmor, 
tnm  'Pnfia,  dietumt  or  rather  from  pevua,  jfuxtu  ; 
Rumor  being  nihil  aliud  quam  termo  in  populum 
emanans.  It  may  have  sprung  from  A.  S.  JBreB- 
man.  See  To  Rumblx  ;  a  word  which  leemt  not 
unhappily  to  describe  the  confUsed,  continued,  or 
repeated  aound,  in  or  by  which  rumowrt  are  oon- 
veyed ;  rwmour  being  app.— «a  above  explained. 

RUMP,  9.     »  AU  men  gave  ihem  (the 

-ER.    Parliament,  an.  1659)  no  other  name 

-ISH.  or  appellation  but  the  Rump,  as  the 

fag  end  of  a  carcase  long  since  expired." — 

Clarendon, 

Ger.  Rumpfi  D.  Jtosw,  truncus ;  Sw.  Rumpa  ; 
Dan.  Rumpe,  cauda.  wach.  derives  from  L. 
Rump-ere,  quia  truncut  est  pars  h  toto  avulsa.  It 
may  be  from  A.  S.  Rum,  amplos,  latus,  large, 
broad. 

RUMPLE,  0.  f.    A  rimple,  a  wrinkle. 
A.  8.  SrymptUe,    See  Rimpls.    Un- 

RUN,  o.  s.    To  move  or  pass,  come  or  go, 

-NEL. 

-NER. 

-NINO. 

-AGATE. 

-AWAY. 

to  move 


forth  or  forward,  swiftly,  speedily ; 
to  keep  or  hold,  pursue  or  follow, 
to  proceed  in,   a  way  or  path, 
course  or  current,  train  or  tract ; 
to  flow,  to  stream,  to  glide  along, 
as  a  current  of  water,  as  any 
liquid  or  fluid ;  to  melt 
To  run  cfier, — to  pursue,  to  follow. 
To  rim  away, — to  flee. 
To  run  over, — ^to  overflow ;  to  pass  over  :— 
to  move,  to  go  over  hastily,  cursorily. 

To  run  through, — to  pierce,  to  stab  ;  to 
go  through,  look  through,  hastily,  cursorily. 
Oo.  &  A.  S.  Rinnan  ;  Qer.  Rennen  ;  D.  Runnen; 
Sw.  Renna  ;  Dan.  Rinder.  In  A.  S.  it  wss  slso 
written  Trnan^  aman :  in  old  Eng.  Amm,  eor- 
rere,  fluere ;  always  app.  to  swift  motion,  whether 
of  animate  or  inanimate  things,— as,  the  horse  mat, 
the  stream  runs,  (met.)  time  runs,  i.  e.  moves  or 
passes  along,  awifUy,  speedily.    Over-  Out-  Up- 

RUNDLE,  s.  -ET.     In  Chapman,  «  his 
rundled  tai;^et "  is— his  rounded  target 
Jtundlet,  1.  e.  hroundtet,  from  its  shape. 

RUNNET,  s.  Also  written,  and  more 
properly,  Rennet,  (qv.)    An  apple. 

RUNNET,*.  Also  written  Rennet,  (qv.) 
In  Gloucestershire  it  is  called  Running. — 
Grote. 

RUNT,  or  RoNT,  s.  A  Scotch  or  Welch 
runt.  Oxen,  (says  Lye,)  of  a  much  snudler 
size  than  others.  Also  app.  to  trees  of  a 
stinted  growth ;  to  a  withered  old  woman. 

In  D.  Rind,  rund,  is  do* ;  in  Qer.  Rind  is  also 
bo*.  Wach.  derives  from  Renntn,  co-ire;  the 
word  boing  properlv  app.  to  cattle  reserved  for 
breeding ;  bat  this  does  not  sccount  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  to  stinted  trees,  frc.  unless  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  first  restricted  to  dwarfish 
kine,  and  thence  extended  to  trees,  &c.  But  see 
JamietoH,  and  Moore's  Suffolk  Words. 
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RUPTION,  s.  -TORE,  «.  ».    A  break  or 
breach,  a  burst  or  bursting. 

Rttpture,  «.  &  v.  are  common  terms  in 
surgical  books. 

Fr.  Rup-tion,  -iure;  XL  Rottitra;  Sp.  Rolur^; 
L.  RupturOf  ttom  ntpiumt  past  p.  otRump-ere,  to 
break.  Ab-  Cor-  Dis-  Inter-rapt.  £-  In-  Flo. 
ruption. 

RURALy  ad,  s.  Rural,  ad. — Of  or  per- 
-LY.  taining  to  the  country;  having  the 
-I8T.  qualities  or  properties  of  country,  as 
opposed  to  town ;  suited  or  adapted  to  the 
country. 

Rurali,  e. — Countiymen,  downs. 

Fr.  Ru-ralt  It.  -rdl*;  L.  RuraUs,  from  ruM; 
Gr.  Apoiipa,  precise  a,  (Voss.)  The  Gr.  Apoc«» 
(says  Lennep)  denotes — aptum  et  utilem  facere, 
undo  arandi  uotio.  His  editor  is  inclined  to  de- 
rive Rtu  tnm  an  obsolete  theme  pv-ccv,  nunpei«{ 
Ru*  being — quod  rumpiitirt  Isceratar  aiatzo, 
that  which  is  teoken,  torn  asunder  bv  the  plough ; 
thus  making  Rms  mean  earth,  which  Is  from  A.S. 
Sr-ian,  and  is  considered  by  Tooketo  have  given 
the  L.  Jr-ar*.  May  not  Rus  have  had  the  same 
primal  origin? 

RUSH,  V.  t.  To  move  with  force  and 
-ER.  haste;  to  push  or  press  on  rapidly, 
-Dfo.  violently. 

A.  8.  Hreot-am,  raere,  corruere,  cadere,  ded- 
dere ;  to  fall,  to  fall  together ;  to  move  with  the 
force  and  Quickness  of  any  thing  failing.  Oer. 
Rau$«hent  j>.  Ru§§ehtn,    Out- 

RUSH,  «.    Ruih,  a  plant, — so  called  from 
-Y.    its  tall,  upright  riee,  or  growth  up- 
-ED.  wards  ;  met — 
-ER.  Any  thing  of  as  little  value. 

iZiMA-bueklers,  (Sir  T.  More,)— perhaps 
bucklers,  or  wearers  of  bucklers,  as  slight 
as  if  made  of  ruehee.  Rusher,  (B.  Jonson,) 
— one  who  spread  the  rushes. 

A.  8.  Rite  or  Rieo.  (See  Rxsa,  «.  which  TVrv. 
calla-«nall  twigs.)  D.  Rtu,  vhrgults,  fram  Rweem, 
to  rise  or  arise. 

RUSSET,  ad.  s.  v.*  -imo.  An  apple,  so 
called  from  its  colour. 

Russet,  ad.  is  used  (Shak)  met  as  eqni- 
valent  to— homespun ;  plain,  unadorned. 

"Thomson, 

Fr.  RouMoi  f  It  RosUUo  ;  L.  Rustus,  somewhat 
rosw  or  red;  reddish,  tinged  with  ted ;  "  tarowa, 
ruddff,  Inclined  to  dark  red.**— Ce<. 

RUST,  s.  V.  Rust,  s. — Portions  of  metal 
-T.  discoloured,    and    corrapted,    by 

-ILY.      damp,  or  disuse. 
-INESS.  Rust,  9.  is  used  (met) — ^to  spoil 
for  want  of  use,  of  action  or  exertion  ;   to 
feel  or  move  as  if  clogffed  by  rust. 

A.  8.  Rust,  rusUan!  D.  Roest,-  Ger.  ft  Sw. 
Rost;  Dan.  Rust;  perhaps,  (see  JToc* )  fronl^ 
Rmssus,  and  so  app.  from  the  (nisstt)  colour  it 
gives  to  the  snrfiue  of  metals :  but  as  Dross  b 
from  Dreos-an,  so  JSoMeor  Rust,  may  be  from  Reo*, 
an  or  hrsos-an,  to  rush,  to  lall.    See  Daoss. 

RUSTIC,  ad.  s.  Of  or  pertainmg  to  the 
country ;  having  the  manners  of 
the  country;  plain,  unadorned, 
simple;  also  rude,  uncivilized* 
unpolished. 

Rustication,  (Fr.  Ruetkatiom,) — 
husbandry,     countiy    basiness, 
-ALNB88.*  jural  work;  also,  a  dweWng  m 


-LY. 

-AL. 

-ALLY. 

-ATE,  V. 

-ATION. 

-ITY. 


SAB 

the  e<ranti7»  (Cot ;)  and  in  the  latter  usage 
it  is  explained  by  Cockeram. 

To  nutkaie, — ^to  dwell  or  cause  to  dwell 
in  the  country,  in  retirement  or  seclusion. 

*FuUer. 

Fr.  AmM-^im;  It.  ft  8p.  -cq  ;  L.  Ruttieut,  from 
JIau.    See  Rvbal. 

RUSTLE,  V.  9.  -iNo.    To  make  the  noise 

of  things  shaken ;   of  armour,  (in  Pliny, 

*' armour  was  heard  to  rustle")  silk,  straw, 

leaves,  &c. ;  now  gen.  confined  to  that  of 

tilings  similar  in  substance  to  the  latter. 

A.8.  HritUan;  Gter.  Ratteln;  D.  Ru^futlen; 
ttcm  Qo.  HrU-fOHt  to  ahake. 

RUT,  V.  «.  -TisH.     Rut, — from  the  noise 

the  deer  make  at  the  season  when  they 

seek  to  copulate. 

7r.  Ruiit  rMi,  from  the  L.  Rugittu;  and  Rgre, 
to  bellow  aa  a  stagi  from  Rugire.    See  tfen. 
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RUT,  t,  -TY.  The  rout,  course,  or  tract, 
(sc.  of  a  wheel.)     See  Rout. 

RUTILANT,*  ad,    Fr.  BuHler,  "  to  glis- 
ten, fflitter,  shine,  glare." — Cot.     *EvelyfU 
L.  RulU-mrt^  -««,  from  Gx.  Epwtfpor,  zed. 

RUTTER,  9.  -UN.  A  rider ;  a  horse- 
man, a  cavalier:  and  hence,  perhaps,  a 
roi9ter,  (qv.) 

A  ruffeling  rutter, — *'  Neither  shal  they 
be  accopanied  wyth  a  garde  of  rufielynge 
rutters." — Bale. 

Fr.  RtUtre,  a  German  horseman. — Cot.  Ger. 
RtiUr,  reuttTt  •qoltana,  eques,  from  RtiUn,  to  ride. 

RUTTER    See  Rout. 
RYE,  9.    A  plant  * 

K,S.  Rfge,  rige ;  Gtr.  Roektn;  D.Rogge;  8w. 
Rogh;  Dan.  Rug,  Sk.  thinkt  from  Hrige^  the 
ri^^  qd.  ridged  with  prickles  or  spikes.  Waeh. 
thinks  otherwise :  see  in  him  t.  Rocken, 


S. 


S  presents  itself  as  a  literal  root  in  the  A.S. 
(articles)  As  and  Se,  and  in  the  corre- 
spondent L.  Is,  and  Gr.  Os,  See  As,  £s, 
and  the  tw.  To  See,  To  Sat,  To  Sbi-ze,  frc. 
S  (says  B.  Jonson)  is  a  most  easy  and 
gentle  letter,  and  softly  hisseth  against  the 
teeth  in  prolation.  It  is  called  the  ser- 
pent's letter.  It  varieth  the  powers  much 
m  our  pronunciation.  It  sometimes  in- 
dineth  to  «,  as  in  muse,  wise.  So  after 
the  liquids,  as  belts,  gems,  wens,  burs.  Where 
the  vowel  sets  hard,  it  is  commonly  doubled. 
Bp.  Wilkins  observes,  that  it  is  framed  by 
an  appulse  of  the  tongue  towards  the  upper 
teeth  or  gums,  and  then  forcing  out  the 
breath  from  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the 
upper  teeth.  The  disability  c/t  pronounc- 
ing this  letter  is  called  lisping,  when  it  is 
corruptly  sounded  th.  It  is  of  the  same 
affinity  with  k,  as  p  with  b,  ^with  d,  e  with  g. 

SABBATH, «.  App.  cons,  to— A  time 
-less.*  of  rest;    a  cessation  from 

-BATic.  toil,  trouble,  or  any  afflic- 

-BAT-ICAL.        tion. — *  Bacon. 

-ARIAN,  ad.  s.  yt.  Sab-atk;  It.  -bator  Sp.  ado. 
-AHIANISM.  Fr.  Sabaiizer,  to  rest,  or  keep 
boljthesaMaM  day;  L.Sabbalnm;  Gr.  Za/3/3a- 
rov,  Heb.  FX^W*  ff«''*»  '•»'• 

SABLE,  t.  ad.  -Elk  A  skin,  (Wach.)  im- 
ported from  Siberia,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Sibelhue  for  Siberinae. 

Vr.SabU;  lt.2ibtmno;  Sp.  CebtlUno* ;  Ger. 
Zabtls  8w.  Sabtl.  Yot  various  conjectures  see 
Men.  In  TV.  Ermine^  and  Jf arte  Snhlime. 

SABRE, «.  v.*     A  kind  of  sword.— *^MrAre. 
Ger.  D.  ft  8w.  Sabtl;  Fr.  Sahre.    From  the  Ar. 
Se{f,  gladlus.    See  Waeh.  and  /Ar«. 
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SACCHARINE,  s.  -rize,  v.  Sugary ; 
having  the  properties  of,  or  resembling 
those  of  sugar. 

Fr.  Saccharin;  It.  Zaeekerino;  L.  Saccksmm: 
which,  (Voss.)  is  in  the  Ar.  Sacear.  Plinv  calls 
it  a  kind  of  honey,  gathered  and  candied  in  cer- 
tain canes.  (See  Suoar.)  Voss.  adds,  that  the 
name  Sacehariutn  was  given  (to  sugar),  because  it 
resembled  this  kind  of  honey  so  gathered  fh>m 
eanes. 

SAC£RDOTAL,ad:-]>OTE,*«.  Priestly; 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  priest  or  a  minister  of 
religion. — *BeaM,  Sr  F.  (in  contempt.) 

Fr.  Saeerd-oit  -oial;  It.  -6<«,  -oMe ;  Sp.  -oU, 
-otal;  L.  Saeerdot;  one  who  administers,  presides 
over,  aaered  things,  sacred  rites  or  ceremonies ;  a 
priest. 

SACHEL,  #.    A  small  sack  or  has. 
L.  Saceulus;  Ger.  S*ekel;  dim.  oiSaek. 

SACK,  s.  V.  Com.^ A  large  bag  (for  corn, 
-FUL,  8.  flour,  coals,  &c.) ;  a  large  loose 
-CLOTHED.*  robe. — *Bp.  HaiL 

A.S.  Soee;  Fr.  Sae;  It.  Sicco;  Sp.  Saea;  Dan. 
Sak ;  L.  SaeeuM ;  Or.  Zaxjur,  a  word,  (Sk.)  com- 
mon to  all  languages.— a  relic,  as  it  is  belieTed, 
of  the  antediluTian  tongue;  and  hence,  the  v.  To 
sack^  saccos  expilare.  (See  Sack,  infra.)  Voss. 
derives  the  Gr.  ftom  the  Heb. 

SACK,  V.  s.     To  pillage,  to  plunder,  to 

-INO.  rifle,  to  ransack. 

-FUL,*  ad.  ^Chapman.     ^Holland. 

SACCAO£.t  Saecot  expilare,  to  plunder,  bag  and 
baggage.  Lye  thinks  it  is  from  5'ree,  helium ;  also 
written  Seecect  ttora  Sae-an,  oertare,  oontendere. 
See  Sack,  ante.    Un- 

SACK,  s.    A  large  bag,  containing  three 

or  more  bushels* 

L.  Saeeare-^h  to  strain  through  a  sack  or  bag ; 
and  in  Low  X*  Saccare,  per  saecum  rolare  et  ex- 
primere ;  and  taccadum,  liquor  aquae  f«ci  vlni 
admiJLtttS,  saeeo  expressuii. — Du  Conge.     For  tLe 
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kind  of  wine  to  ctlled,  see  the  oommentaton  on 
Shak.  Hen.  IV.  pt.  i. ;  Drakgt  Shak.  and  bit  Time*, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  130. 

SACK-BUT,  f.  Delpino  says,— Sp.  Saea- 
buchey  a  musical  instrument,  called  a  Sack- 
butt  from  Saca  and  buche,  drawn  out  of  the 
maw. 

Old  Ft.  baequtbuiUt  a  sort  of  tmmpet,  (Roque- 
fort,) iVom  Sp.  Saeabuehe,  tute  ductills,  and  tU< 
from  Sp.  Sacar  del  buck*,  became  tbey  wbo  use 
this  instrument  draw  up  their  breath  with  great 
force,  and  blow  with  all  their  might. — Sk, 

SACRAMENT,  s.  v.*    An  oath ;  a  sacred 

-AL,  ad,  «.     devotion  to  any  thing ;  a  bond 

-ALLY.  or  obligation  by  ceremony  of 

-ARY,  ad,  t.    devotion. — *Jbp,  Laud, 

-ARI AN.  Fr.  Saer-ewuni  ;  It.  ft  8p.  -awuuto  ; 

L.  Saerawtentmm ;  juranentum  militare,  (from 
Saerartt  to  devote  to,)  a  military  oath. 

SACRE,  V.  s,*  To  hallow,  to  dedicate,  to 
-ED.  devote  unto  ;  to  set  apart  for  the 

-EDLT.       service,  honour,  or  worship  of. 
-EDNE88.    Sacred,  —  hallowed,    dedicated, 
-I8T.  devoted  to ;  holy,  venerable ;  of 

-ISTT.         inviolable  purity  ;  inviolable ;  of 
-08ANCT.    religious  obligation ;  religious. 
-iNO.t        Demcated  to  ill  or  mischief;  ac- 
cursed.— *  Chaucer,     ^Sir  W.  Temple. 

Fr.  Saer-^t  -**  -Main;  It.  -o,  -Utano;  Sp.  -o, 
•Ulan;  L.  SocWt  from  Gr.  A^ior,  furut.  Saeret 
the  «.  WM  used  by  our  old  wiiten  u  we  now  use 
C0tueerate.  Waterhouse  uses  Saerate  as  a  e.  See 
Sazkt.    Con-  De*  Ex-  Ob-secrate. 

SACRI-FICE,  V,  t.  To  slay  or  immo- 
-ER.  late — in  devotion  or  dedication  to ; 
-ABLE.*  to  offer  up,  to  give  or  yield  up — 
-ANT.t  as  a  victim,  to  slaughter— gen.  to 
-ATOR.t  destruction,  to  loss  or  ruin. 
-iAL.f  *XBroum.  ^HalUwelL  iBp,  Taylor. 
Waterland, 
Th.  Saerif^-tr,  -cateur;  It  -e^re,  -cat&rt;  Sp. 
-ear^  -cador  ;  L.  SaerUlco ;  sacrum  fiicere ;  to  mate 
or  render  sacred,  so.  by  slaughter,  or  other  act  of 
devotion. 

SACRI-LEGE,  t.  To  commit  sacrilege 
-lous.  is  —  to  take  away,  to  steal  any 
-lOUSLT.  thing  sacred,  or  consecrated,  or 
-IST.  dedicated  to  holy  or  religious 
-BR.*         uses. — *HoUnsked. 

Fr.  Saeril-ige;  It.  &  Sp.  -€ffio;  L.  SacriUoium  : 
saermm  legere,  i.  e.  Auari,  to  steal :  "  et  qui  noc- 
tumus  divum  taera  legerit,**  (Hor.  Bat.  1.  S.  I17.>-- 
legere,  to  gather  or  take  up;  cons,  to  take  away, 
to  steal 

SAD,  ad.      Sad  is — Fixed,  firm,  compact, 

-DEN,  0.   cohesive,  heavy,  dense,  gloomy. 

-LY.         (Met)  —  sedate,   grave,   serious, 

-NES8.      gloomy,    melancholy,    grievous, 

mournfU. 

A  sad  man  is — a  sedate,  grave  man. 

A  s€id  fellow  is — one  who  does  serious 
things,  things  of  serious  consequence ;  and 
thus, — a  mischievous  fellow. 

The  etym.  of  this  word  has  scarcely  been  at- 
tempted. Mins.  derives  from  Oer.  Schatt,  tkadtf 
because  sad  people  aflect  solitude  (or  the  shads). 
It  seems  clearly  to  be  the  past  p.  Soft,  stsd,  sad,  of 
A.  S.  V.  Stitan  or  ««ton,  seden,  sedsre,  to  set ;  and 
to  mean  set,  settled^  srdats.  (Gr.  Zorrciv,  to  press 
doce. )  A  sad  stone  (so  WicHf  renders  Pttrat  a  rock) 
is  a  «e',  fixed,  ilrm  stone,— ^mly  set    Sadness, 
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tflrmitas,  firmamentum,— T^feU/,)  la  settledneas, 
firmness,  flxednees,stabOity.  Sadders  men  (fmn- 
eoreX  in  Com.  Yer.  strong.  R.  Bmnne  uses  5c#- 
neu  (see  Sxt)  for  SetUeuunt^  settled  agxeement 
Un- 

S ADDLE,  V,  s.  A  saddle,^ a,  seal  on 
-ER.  horseback.  A  saddling, — a  hollow, 
-ING.  similar  to  that  between  the  back  and 
front  of  a  saddle.  A  m^/«- As//,— shaped 
concavely  like  a  saddle, 

A.a,Sadl;  Ger.Aite/;  D.Sadei:  A.S.  Sett, 
a  seat,  from  Sctton,  to  sd  or  «il.  (L.  Scdile. — Sk.) 
Un- 

SADDUCEE,  «.  A  sect  among  the  Jews. 
-C-I8M.  **  For  Sadueees  seien,  that  no 
-i8E,*v.  rising  aghen  of  deede  men  is, 
neithir  aungel,  neither  spirit"  —  Wicl\f, 
Dedis,  c  23.  "  For  the  Saduees  saye,  that 
there  is  no  resurrection,  neyther  angvll, 
nor  spirite."~M  Bible,  1551.    *Jiter£uy. 

SAFFRON,  «.v.     A  plant.    The  v.— 

To  tinge  or  stain  with  yellow,  or  sagfrom 

colour. 

Fr. Sa front  -ante;  Ger. -an ;  D.  -aem;  It. Zaf- 
ferdmo!  Sp.  Awafran.  Vox  Axabica,  4  flavo  colore 
deaumpta. — Waeh.    See  also  Mea.    £n- 

SAG,  V,  To  fall,  to  sink,  to  snbaidea  to 
settle  ;  to  move  along,  as  if  sinking  or 
dragged  down. 

Supposed  to  be  a  eorruption  of  Swag.  It  is  Go. 
Sig-uau ;  A.  8.  -an,  asig-an,  cadere,  delaU,  anbai- 
dere ;  Ger.  Siea-en ;  Sc.  To  sem.  See  /aarieeoa  ; 
also  Nares,  and  Moore's  Sufiblk  Words. 

SAGATHY,  s.      Perhaps    Fr.    SasfeUe, 

saitte,  very  coarse  silL 

SAGE,  ad,  #.  Sage, — seeing  or  foreseeing^ 
-LY.  provident  or  prudent,  wise. 

-NESfl.  Sagacious,  —  seeing      eleariy  ; 

-OAC-IOU8.  quick  or  sharp  sighted;  quick 
-loutLY.     scented. 

-IOUSNB8S.  p,  j^^^  .^^f^j  It.  .^^  .^^.   gp^^ 

-ITT.  •om;  I*.  Sagaa,  flrom  smg-ire,  acuu 

ientire ;  to  feel  acutely,  to  see  or  peroeiva  dearly. 
The  origin  of  sag-ire  u  (Voss.)  obscure  ;->pcsliapo 
Go.  Soik»^n,  A.  S.  Ssog-an,  to  see.    Pre* 

SAGE,  s.  A  herb  so  called  on  aeoount  of 
its  salutary  efficacy. 

Fr.  Sauge,  saulge;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  SoMa,  from 
solvere,  hoc  est,  saloum  esse. 

SAGITTAL,  a</.  -TART.  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  arrow. 

Toss,  details  various  etymological  coojccturra  ; 
flrom  Sagaei,  i,  e.  velocl  Ictu ;  fiom  Gr.  Xotiao, 
tkeca  elgpeif  from  avtdof,  (praemlaso  2,)  oblique 
case  of  avici  ferrea  eutpis;  or  from  votc  omjim 
armorum  genera.  Tooke  afllrms,  —  L.  Sagittm, 
(pron.  sag-kitta,)  to  be  peat  p.  SkU,  of  A.  S.  ». 
Septan,  to  shoot,  (qv.)  to  ihrow,  to  cast  Cmtb. 

SAIL,  s.  V.  To  glide,  to  float  along,  to 
-EH, or  swim;  to  move  or  pass  along, 
-OR.  with  a  gliding,  floating,  motion  or 
-T.*  course,  by  the  action  or  impulse 
of  the  wind  j^upon  wingi.  To  strike  saiif — 
to  lower  it,  to  take  it  down ;  met — to 
slacken  speed,  move  more  slowly,  with 
more  humility. 

Sail,  s. — app.  to  a  ship  or  ships,  is  not 
used  with  pi.  s,  as  *'  one  sail,  a  hundrod 
sail," — *  Drayton, 


SAL 
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A.S  Sigi,  Mg^iant  Ger.-«/,  -torn;  8w. -el,  -fo; 
D.  Styl,  »«ffhel,  $eyteH :  Dan.  SeUUt  teiler ;  Fr. 
Singter ;  8p.  Cinglar ;  Low  L.  Sigla.  All  of  which 
majr  have  come  from  Go.  fr  A.  S.  Sig-an^  labl, 
to  glide  akmg.    Circnm-  Oat~  Re-  Un- 

S  AINT,  «.  o.  A  iomt  is — A  holy  or  piouB 
-ESS.  person;  In  the  Christian  church, 
-iNo.  one  so  nominatedi  and  canonized, 
-LY.  for  his  holiness  or  piety. 
-SHIP.  To  Mintf  (PopCi) — to  act  the  saint 
-ISM.*    *Wood, 

Tx.Saincl ;  It.  SUnetc,  Mnto ;  Sp.  Saneto,  or  Sanlo ; 
L.  Sanetutt  Arom  tnneiret  and  this  flrom  aaeer 
(Vots.) ;  hallowed,  devoted,  dedicated,  to  holy  or 
ploiu  puxpoMt.    See  SAcmsD,  Sahctift.    Be- 

SAKE,  «.  -LESS.  That  which,  or  for  or 
on  account  of  which,  we  ieeh ;  the  cause  of 
seeking;  the  cause,  occasion,  end  or  pur- 
pose. Sake  is  alto,  in  forensic  usage — a 
suit,  a  prosecution,  an  accusation ;  and 
hence,  eensyre,  blame;  and  the  old  ad. 
Sakeleut  '^ — blameless ;  thus  in  Oascoigne, 
"  the  simple  sakeles  man,'*  is — the  pimple, 
blameless,  innocent  man. 

Dan,  Sag  t  Sw.Sak;  jy.S^eek*:  Get,  Saeke; 
A.  8.  Sae :  causa,  oocasfo,  ih>m  the  v.  See-an,  to 
seek,  (qv.) ;  causa  est  enim  id  de  quo  quarltur, 
▼el  1nquirltur.-~5Jlr.  And  Wacb.— Ger.  i^om  Stick- 
eii,  toseek. 

SAKER, «.    A  hawk;   and  a  species  of 

artillery. 
Fr.  ft  8p.  Sa-cre;  It.  -gra»  -gro.   Mine,  suggests, 
taera  avis :  it  is  more  probably  from  the  p.  To 

tack. 

SALACIOUS,  ad.  -CITY.*  As  the  Fr.— 
Lecherous,  lascivious,  lustful. — *Broum, 

Fr.  Sal-^eef  -aeUS ,  It.  -aet ;  L.  Sataa,  not  from 
M<,  salt,  but  from  •al^tre,  to  leap ;  Or.  AXXeiv, 
(Voss.)-as  animals  in  the  natting  season. 

SALAD,  s.  -IMO.  Certain  raw  or  un- 
dressed vegetables ;  so  named,  because  eaten 
with  salt ;  L.  Acetanum,  because  eaten  with 
vinegar  (aeetum). 

Fr.  Sulade;  It.  luuUiUm;  Sp.  Bmalade,  q.  ta- 
luda,  salted. 

SALA-MAKDER, «.  -drine.  '*  The  m- 
IttmandeTf  made  in  fashion  of  a  Heard, 
marked  with  spots  like  to  starres,  nerer 
coroeth  abroad  and  sheweth  it  selfe  but  in 
great  showere ;  for  in  faire  wheather  he  is 
not  scene.  He  is  of  so  cold  a  complexion, 
that  if  hee  doe  but  touch  the  fire,  nee  will 
quench  it  as  presently,  as  if  yce  were  put 
into  iV*— Holland,  PUnie. 

Fr.  Salamendr^ ;  6p.  -ia  ;  XL  ft  L.  Salamandrs , 
Gr.  2akafxavipt99t  SO  called  (Martin.)  quod  amet 
propre  cat\o»  [humidum)  habere  fiawipav  {tto- 
bulum), 

SALARY,  f.  Gen. — Pay  made  for  services 
done  in  stated  times,  or  periods  of  time. 

Fr.  SafaH^  [talarier;)  It  ft  Sp.  Salario ;  L. 
Salariumy  from  m/,  salt;  m//  being  made  part  of 
the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

SALEBROUS,*  ad,  -osiTY.t  Rough, 
rugged,  rutty. — *C,  Cotton,    ^Felthanu 

L.  SatebroatUt  from  iolebrte,  nt  ssptus  aalien- 
dum :  a  rough  or  rugged  way.  difficult  to  pass,  re- 
quiring the  exertion  of  teaming. 

SALEW,*  tr.  -INO.     To  tahite,  (qv.) 
*Ckaueer,  Gower.  Spenter.     Fr.  Saluer* 
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SALIENT,  ad.  Leaping,  jumping,  shoot- 
ing. 

L  SalienM,  ftam  aal-ire^  to  leap :  Or.  AXXecr. 
As-sall.  Resile.  Die-  Ex-silition.  Supersali- 
ency.  Trans-iliency.  Ex-  In-  Re-sult.  I>e> 
sultory.    Sub-snltlve. 

SALINE,  ad.  Having  the  qualities  of 
-ATION.*  salt;   having  or  causing  to 

-oi;8.t  have  the  nature  of  salt 

Salsuoinous.!  *GreenhilL  ^Brown,  tBoyte, 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  SaliiUt  a  salt-pit  or  salt-house ;  It. 
-«o;  L.  Salinaritu,  from  so/,  tali,  (qv.). 

SALIYAL,  ad.    Saliva,  commonly  called 

-V'ATBtV.  spittle,  is  the  water  or  fluid  that 

-ATION.    rises  in  the  mouth,  or  is  secreted 

-ARY.       by  certain  glands,  called  salivaL 

-0U8.  Fr.  SelhMil;   It  -^/e;    Sp.  -cro;  L. 

Sttlita;  Gr.  IiaXov,  firom  aciccv,  moters. — Lenm^p, 

SALLAD,*  or  Sallet,*  s.       A  cover  or 
protection,  sc.  for  the  head ;  a  helmet 
*  Chaucer  to  Shak. 

Ft.  Salads,  a  helmet  or  bead-piece.  It  Cslhta  i 
Sp.  Cetada.  The  Sp.  Cslada^  is  an  ambush,  a 
place  of  ambush,  and  also  a  helmet,  h  eelando, 
from  covering,  or  hiding,  (Delpino;)  and  Du 
Cange,  (in  v.  Cslaiat  i.  e.  msidise,)  says,— Crtocte, 
the  helmet  it  so  called,  because  the  soldier  who 
wears  it,  eeleimr  et  occultetur  ut  i  nomine  aguos- 

'  catur. 

SALLOW,  s.  Sale,  s.     A  kind  of  willow 
tree. 
Fr.  Sauls,  saulr;   It.  Skteio^  sites t   L.  Satis, 

SLod  salit  et  snnit  dto^  (see  Fou.)  ttom  the  long 
oots  it  makes  in  a  season's  growth. 

SALLOW,  ad.  -NC8S.  A  sallow  com- 
plexion,— perhaps  a  complexion  tarnished 
or  sullied  by  sickness ;  yellowish. 

Fr.  Sale.  Ls  oris  sals^  a  dark  or  dusky  gray. 
Oer.  Sa/,  sordidus,  spureus;  and  also  liiactts. 
See  Waek. 

SALLY,  V,  s.  Saliance.*  To  issue  forth, 
to  rush,  to  burst  forth ;  to  make  an  erup- 
tion, an  excursion ;  to  run  out  extrava- 
gantly.— *  Spenser. 

Ft. Saill-ir,  -is,'  Sp.  Salir  ;  L.  Selirs,  to  leap,  to 
spring  fwth.    See  Salismt. 

SALMA-GUNDI,  s,  A  seasoned  hotch- 
potch. 

Fr.  Salmigondt,  sorte  de  ragoiit.  Salgamt-eom' 
ditus,  salmi'CnndUus,  salmigoiuti. — Men,  L.  Sal- 
gama^  pickles,  preserves ;  and  comditus^  seasoned. 

SALMON,  f.  Samlet.    A  fish. 

Fr.  Sauwwn  ;  It.  Sal-mose;  Sp.  •  mon ;  L.  Salmo, 
so  called — A  saiiettdo,  ttom  the  leaps  they  make. 
Pennant  says,—"  They  spring  with  aroaang  agl- 
« lity  over  cataracts  of  several  Ret  in  height" 

SALOON,  s.     A  palace,  a  hall,  a  prince's 

court  or  house. 

Fr.  Salle,  salon;  It  Skla,  salons;  Sp.  Sala, 
salon :  Oer.  Sal  t  D.  Sots;  A.  8.  Ssls;  Gr.  AvXn. 
See  WadL  and  Men, 

SALOOP,«.  Turk.  50^6,— the  root  of  the 
male  orchis,  dried. 

SALT,  1.  0.  ad.  Salt  is  used,  cons. — 
-er.  Seasoning,  savour,  taste,  relish ; 
-ERN.  adjectively, — having  a  taste,  relish, 
-INO.  inclination  for ;  salacious.  Met — 
-ISH.  Wit,  humour;  high  seasoning  or 
-LESS,  savour. 

-NF.88.  Salttmf—ihe  salt  works. 
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Fr.  Stl ;  It  Sdta ;  Sp.  fr  L.  Sol,  Ab  a\or,  est 
«aiu,  et  per  aphcreiln.  «ii.— ro*t.  Pliny  remarks 
that  "  alt  Cometh  either  of  an  humour  eongeaUd 
or  else  dried ;"  and  the  Gr.  AXv,  «a/,  ia  derived  by 
Lennep  from  aX-etvi  eoacervare,  ao  named  a 
natur&  ad  eoagulandum  proclivi;  ftirther,  that 
the  sea  is  so  cidled,  ob  saUetUnem  aquae,  fh>m  the 
satt  taste  of  the  water.  His  editor,  Seheideus. 
deduces  the  word— A  noUooe  e*»iUendit  subsul* 
tandi ;  it  being  the  nature  of  *aU  to  leap  and  ex- 

Klode  when  thrown  upon  fire :  (of  course  it  must 
ave  been  thrown  upon  the  Are  before  it  received 
this  name.) 

SALT,**.  A  leap,  jump,  spring,  or  bound. 

-ANT.       *B.  Jonson, 

-ATIOM.     Fr.  Sauit,  sauUer;    It.  Sali-drt;  8p. 
Ai<nBv     -«»';  I»-  SaUuB,  ft-om  talire,  to  leap  or 

-ATURT.     j^^p       SeeSALIKMT. 

SALTIER,  *.  St  Andrew'*  cross,  so 
termed  in  Heraldry.     Fr.  SaulUnr, 

SALVAGE.    See  Savage, 

SALVATION,  *.  Gen.  app.  to,— ia/c<y, 
-AGE.  sc.  from  the  effects  of  evil  or 

-ER.  sin;    security,  preservation  or 

-AT0RY,*5.  conservation. 
-ABLE.t       Salvo,SL  saving,  a  reservation, 
-ABiLiTT.t  an  exception. 

Salvery—he  who,  that  which,  saves,  pre- 
serves, keeps  or  holds  safely.     A  platter  or 
dish. — *Hal€.    ^Cudwortfu    tBp.  Sanderntu 
Fr.  5a/-«<;  It. -wixidne;  Sp. -«oc<oa,  firom  L. 
Salvart,  to  save. 

SALUBRIOUS,  ad.  Causing  or  pro- 
-BRiousLT.  ducing,  bringing  or  bearing, 
-  BRIT  Y.  safety,  health ;  healthy,  whole- 

-TARY.  some. — *Cudworth, 

-TIPER-OUS.*  py.  Salu-bre,  -iairt ;  It  -6r*,  -/di-tf ; 
-OU8LY.*  8p.-6re,  -iiftro  ;  L.5aitt-6rw,  -torw, 

-M/«r,  firom  $alu»t  quod,  inserta  liquida,  i  Or.  Zaov 
venit,  quod  est  «a/viM,  safe.    See  Sats.    In- 

S  ALVE,  V,  #.  -INO.  To  taioe,  is— To  mol- 
lify, assuage  or  mitigate,  to  relieve,  to  aid 
or  help ;  to  remedy,  to  apply  a  remedy,  to 
heal,  to  rescue ; — to  save  or  keep  safe. 

There  seems  a  confusion  in  the  usage  of 
the  V,  To  9€U»e ; — sometimes  as  if  from  the 
A.  S.  Sealf-ian ;  and  sometimes  as  if  from 
Salvo,     See  Salvation. 

Go.  Salbon,  ungere,  to  anoint;  A.  S.  Seal/San; 
Ger.  Sal-ben;  D.  -fen,  -ven;  8w.  -iva,-  Dan.  Solve, 
unguentum.  All  of  which  ( Jun.)  have  a  wonderfVil 
affinity  with  the  Gr.  AXei^eii',  to  anoint,  to  rub, 
or  smear  with  ointment.    t7n- 

SALVER.    See  Salvatiok. 

SALUTE,  V.  s.  Also  written  Salue,  Salu- 
-ation.  ing,  nearer  the  Fr.  Saluer, 
-atory,*  *.  To  hail,  to  welcome,  to  greet ;  to 
congratulate ;  to  receive  with  marks  of  wel- 
come, of  respeot,  of  affection,  as  by  firing 
guns,  shaking  hands,  embracing,  joining 

lips,  &c — *  Milton. 

Fr.  Salu-er;  8p.  -dar;  It  &  L.  SaltUare,  to 
wish  health.    See  Salkw.    Re-  Un- 

S  AMBUKE,^  8.  A  musical  instrument ; 
perhaps  so  called,  because  made  of  the 
sambuke  or  elder  tree. — *Asckam. 

SAME,  ad.  s.  -ness.  One  in  nature  or 
kind,  in  qualities ;  having  or  possessing 
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SAN 

unity  or  oneness ;  having  no  senaible  dif» 

ference. 

"  Whatever  substance  begins  to  exist,  St 
must,  during  its  existence,  necessarily  be 
the  tame  ;  whatever  compositions  of  sub- 
stances begin  to  exist,  during  the  union  of 
those  substances,  the  concrete  must  be  the 
$ame;  whatsoever  mode  begins  to  exist, 
during  its  existence,   it  is  the  same" — 

Ijocke. 

Go.  Sam-c  ;  A.  8.  Ger.  ft  Dan.  -«;  D.  Saewun  ; 
8w.  Samme;  at  one  place,  atone  time;  ttvm  A.  S. 
Sam-nian  ;  Ger,  -eMU,  -ten  ;  D.  5aem-ew,  -elem  ; 
Sw.  Samla^  eoIUgere,  congregare.  to  collect  or 
bring  together,  to  summon,  sc.  into  one  place,  at 
one  time ;  oongerere,  to  form  into  one  heais  man, 
or  body ;  to  oo-unite,  to  conjoin  into  one.    See  To 

SUMMOV. 

SAMITE,  9.    Fr.  .Sbmy,— which  Cot  calls 

*'  a  silken  or  half-sUk  stuf^  which  hath  a 

gloss  like  toHn,  and  is  narrower,  but  laateth 

better  than  it" 

D.  ft  Ger.  Sammet ;  Low  L.  SamUwm,  ceo- 
melum ;  Gr.  E(a-u<TOf,  because  consisting  of  six 
threads,  woven  with  six  threads.  See  D«  Coa^, 
in  ▼.  Bxam^um  ;  Men.  and  VTodt 

SAM-PHIRE,  or -PIKE,  f.    A  plant 
8k.  quotes  firom  M ina. ;  the  Fr.  Saimi  Fierro, 
qd.  herbee  Saneii Petri;  and  Sherwood|--4ierbeds 
S,  Pierre,  5ais<-piere,  5a«-piere. 

SAMPLE,  s,  V.  -ER.  i.  e.  The  example ; 
the  pattern  or  precedent;  pattern  of  the 
kind  or  sort 

Sampler, — ^a  specimen,  sc.  of  skill,  and 
industry.     £n- 

S  ANCTI-FY,  f>.  To  hallow  or  make  holy; 

-IFIER.  to  purify,  sc  from  sin  or  the 

-ification.      consequences  of  sin ;  to  keep 

-ncoNY.  or  preserve  pure  and  iniio* 

-IMONIOU8.      late.     *'  Sanetifie,  to  clesnae 

-iMONiousLY.  and   purify,   to    appoynt   a 

-ION.  thing  to  holy  vses,  and  to 

-ITUDE.  separate  from  vncleane  and 

-ITY.  vnholy  vses." — TyndalL 

-VARY.  Sanct-imony,  -itude,  -Ky,  are 

-mcATE,*  o.    used  equivalently. 

-UARiZE,t  V,     ^Barrow,    ^Skak. 

Ft.  Sanetifier;  It  Saneti/Untre  ;  Sp.  -or  ;  L.  of 
Low.  Ages,  Sanet^fleare,  tameHtm  facere,  tohaUov 
or  make  holy.    See  Sacsss,  Saist.    Un- 

SAND,  ».  V.  (Stone,)  separate,  mnmd&, 
-ED.  in  the  smallest,  finest  particles. 
-I8H.  Sanded  (Shak.  M.  N.  t).)  means, — 
-Y.  of  a  sandy  colour,  which  ia  one  of 
the  true  denotements  of  a  blood-hound. — 
Steevens, 

Sand-bUndt—haYmg  the  sight  blinded; 
the  appearances  of  floating  particles,  small 

as  sand, 

A.  S.  Ger.  D.  Sw.  ft  Dan.  Sand;  "fouiio*. 
^aeiv,  comminuere;  to  break  or  bruise  Into 
particles :— all  the  etymologists  (though  with 
doubt).    The  A.S.  Sund-rian,  eynd-riam,  to  tmmdff^ 

£  resents  an  obvious  origin:  eundred,  teparsted 
ito  the  smallest  partldet. 

SANDAL,  s,    A  shoe ;  for  the  under  part 

of  the  foot. 

Fr.  Sand-ate  ;  It  -al ;  Sp.  -alte ;  L.  5«fMrsUsM>  ; 
Gr.  2orda\fov,  pro  radaXtov.     Lennep  thinks — 
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from  va'^rwf,  Murart,  to  load.  Soheldent,— from 
<ravtt,  oa»t6o9t  iabuia  lignea,  because  orig.  made 
of  wooden  boardii  bound  to  the  lolet  of  the  feet. 
tJn- 

SANE,  ad,    Sanabie, — that  may  be  made 

-ATioN.   whole,  that  may  be  healed  or  cured ; 

-ATivE.   healable,  curable. 

-ABLE.*   Sane,  met — sound,  healthy  in  mind 

or  mental  faculties. — *H,  More. 
Ft.  San-er^  -able  ;   It.  -o,  -dr«,  -iibile  ;  Sp.  -or, 
-able  i  L.  Sanabiiit,  that  may  be  made  sound : 
(M«ar«,  «aiiiw,  Gr.  Zaor,  sound,  whole.)   In-  Also 
Sur<eanuie. 

SANGUI-FY,  V.  To  tanguify  is,— To 
-tncATioN.  make,  cause,  or  produce  blood. 
-INARY.  Sanguine, — possessing  blood, 
-INE,  ad*  s.  sc.  in  abundance ;  full  of, 
-IMBD.  abounding  with,   blood  ;   red, 

-INELY.  crimson.  Tike  blood  in  colour. 
-JNBNE8S.  Met — havisff  the  life,  the  ani- 
>iNEOU8.  mation,  of  blood ;  lively,  ani- 
-IPEROUB.  mated,  hopeful,  ardent 
-XPiEiu*  *Floyer,  ^Fuller. 
-INOLENT.t  Ft.  Sanff-ui/ler,  -idn;  It  -ui/h^rg, 
'uiffno,  -uiiieo ;  Sp.  -uineo  ;  L.  San-gvinetUf  -ffuit, 
blood  ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Un-  Also  Con-san- 
gulneons.  Con-sanguinity.  En-sanguined.  Ez- 
saogujous. 

S ANIOUS,  ad.  Fr.  5'anietu:,— "  Mattery ; 
corrupt ;  yielding,  or  full  of  filthy  moisture." 

—Co/. 

Ft.  San-ieux ;  It.  -Idso  ;  L.  Sanioau$t  from  So- 
nittt  oorrupt  blood  or  matter.  Soniet  Is  said  to  be 
of  a  thinner  substance  than  Uood,  (sanffuU,)  ?arie 
crassa,  glutinosa,  et  colorata.    See  Vo$». 

SANS,  pr.  Fr.  Sans  ;  It  Shtza,  from  L. 
Sine,  without 

SANTON,*  s.  A  holy  man.  (Santon,— 
un  saint,  sanetut. — Ltustmbe.)    *Ouardian. 

SAP,  t,  App.  to — ^The  moisture  or  juice 

-LESS.  of  plants.     See  Sap,  infra. 

-LINO.  Sapling, — a  young  playnt  or  tree. 

-PY.  Sappy, — not  woody. 

-PINB88.  A.S.  Sap»  iap-ig,  -Uob  ;  Oer.  ft  Sw. 
Safi ;  D.  Sap.  In  Fr.  Save.  Sapa^  plantanim 
succus  Palladlo  vocatur,  quia  Mpi/,  hoc  est  §apida 
est.  All,  perhaps,  from  A.  8.  Sip-aa,  Syp-an, 
maoerare,  humectare,  irrigate,  to  steep,  to  sop,  to 
moisten,  to  water. 

SAP,  V.  To  soak  or  wash,  sc.  the  roots, 
-PER.  the  foundation;  cons. — to  under- 
-LATH.  mine. 

To  undermine  (by  any  means),  to  work 
a  wigr  under  the  foundations  (by  digging  or 
otherwise),    to  subvert ;    to  work    under 

ground,  out  of  sight 

Fr.  Sapper:  It  Zap-pare;  Sp.  -«r.  Som.  says, 
—the  A.  8.  Sip-an  is,  macerare,  to  soften  by  steep- 
ing in  liquor,  to  soke  or  wash  in  water  or  other 
liquor,  to  tappe.  Hence,  To  eappe  may  mean — 
as  above. 

SAPID,  ad.  Tasteful;  haying  a  high 
-ITY.      relish  or  flavour. 

-NESS,  i^  Sapdre ;  L.  SapiduM,  eapor.  L.  Sapere 
-POUR.  — ^first  app.  to  things  of  good  or  HI  taste, 
and  thence  to  the  mind :  others  reverse  the  order. 
■  See  Vou.  Scheide  says :  Sapio^  UquefiMio ;  q. 
parUeulas  rei  iolulas  gustu  percipio.  Or.  Zitir«. 
See  Savoua,  and  Sap,  ante.    In- 
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SAPIENT,  ad.  Used  as  equivalent  to 
-ENCE.  Eng.  —  Wise,  wisdom;  sage^ 
-BNTIAL.*    sageness. — *Bp.  Hall. 

Fr.  Sapirenee;  It  -inte,  -^nna;  Sp.  -eneia;  L. 
Sapi-ene,  -entia,  Arom  eapere,  to  feel  strongly,  have 
a  clear  sense  of. 

SAPONACEOUS,  ad.   -nary.'    Of  or 

pertaining  to,  having  the  qualities,  the  like- 
ness of — soap. — *  Boyle. 

A.  S.  Sape;  Qer.Sei/e;  D.  Zeep;  Sw.  5«po; 
L.  Sapo;  £ng.  5oap,  (qv.) 

SAPPHIC,  ad.  A  kind  of  metre,  so  caUed 
from  Sappho,  who  wrote  in  it 

SAPPHIRE,  s.  -INE.  <'The  sapphire 
also  glittereth  with  nuurkes  and  prickes  of 
gold.  Saphires  are  likewise  sometime  blew : 
mixed  also  with  purple,  although  that  be 
very  seldom." — Holland.  Plinie. 

Fx.Sapkir;  It.Zqffiro;  Sp.  Se^firs,  or  zapkio  ; 
L.  Sappkirus;  Gr.  Sair^cipov. 

SARABAND,  s.    A  dance,  supposed  to 
be  of  Moorish  origin. — See  Men. 
Fr.  Sarabands;  It  -a;  Sp.  Zarabanda. 

SARCASM,  s,  A  keen,  or  cutting  re- 
-A8T-IC.  proach,  (as  if  tearing  or  lace- 
-ICAL.  rating  the  flesh ;)  cutting  and 
-ICALLT.   bitterly  wounding  the  feelings. 

Fr.  SoTcasm-e;  It  -o;  Jj.  Sareasmna ;  Gr.  1a^ 
KaafjLot,  (from  aapKofttv,  earner  detrahere,  to  tear 
off  the  Jleek,  Gr.  Xop{.)  Met— A  biting,  bitter 
mockery  or  derision. 

SARCENET,  *.  A  very  thin  and  finely 
woven  silk. 

Fr.  Sarcenet;  Low  L.  Saraeenicum.  Pannus 
saraeeniei  operis. — Dn  Cange.  Sericum  earaceni- 
cum. — Sk. 

SARCLING,  ad.  Sarceling-Hme,  .^  ihe 
time  when  the  countryman  weedeth  his 
com. 

Fr.  Sar-eler ;  It.  -ehielldre  ;  L.  Sareulum,  a 
weeding  tool,  (from  rafrlre,  to  clear,  sc.  of  weeds.) 
Gr.  Zaip-eiv,  purgare,  verrere,  to  cleanse  or  clear 
away.  Mine,  has — To  eareulate,  or  weed  with  a 
hook. 

S  ARCO-PHAG  Y,  *.  "  The  reason  of  the 
name  is  this,  because  that  within  the  space 
of  fortie  dales  it  (the  stone)  is  known  for 
certaine  to  consume  the  bodies  qf  the  dead 
which  are  bestowed  therein,  skin,  flesh,  and 
bone,  all  save  the  teeth." — Holland.  Plinie. 
Fr.  Sareophange^  a  stone  called  cat-flesh. — Cot. 
L.  Sareopkagiu;  Gr.  ZapKa^a^ov,  frt)m  0^op(,  flesh, 
and  ^7-c(v,  to  eat. 

SARCOTIC,  ad.      Breeding  new  flesh, 

(<rap^. ) — Cot. 
Ft.  Sareot-ique ;  Sp.  -ico;  It  Riwiedi  eareoiici. 

SARDINE,  1. -DONYX.  "<Sbr(2agivethpart 
of  the  name  to  the  sard-onyx  ;  the  gem  it 
selfe  b  verie  common,  found  first  about 
Sardis." --Holland.  Plinie. 

Also  the  name  of  a  fish,  probably  so 
called  from  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Fr.  Sard-oine :  It.  -anieo  ;  Sp.  -onica  ;  L.  Sard- 
onpx;  Gr.  Zapdoyv(. 

SARDONIAN,  ad.  "  Sardinia  is  fi-ee 
-DON.IC.  from  all  kinds  of  poisonous  and 
-icAN.     deadly  herbs,  excepting  one  herb, 
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which  resembleB  parsley,  and  which,  thej 
Bay,  causes  those  who  eat  it  to  die  laughing. 
From  this  circumstance,  Homer  first,  and 
others  after  him,  call  laughter,  which  con- 
ceals some  noxious  design,  Sardonican" — 
Taylor,  Pausanias,  Descrip.  of  Greece, 

Fr.  Sardon-ien ;  It.  -dec ;  L  Sardoniui.  Sar- 
donian  laugh,  {ytKm  Tapioviot,)  a  blttar  laugh. 

SARK,  ».  A  shirt;  or,  as  the  female  co- 
vering is  called,  a  shift. 

A.  S.  Sffrie,  $frt ;  8w.  Seerk^  said  to  be  from 
Gr.  XqpiKot,  tericum,  lilk,  of  which  $ark»  were 
first  made. — See  Ikre  and  Jamiewn.  Sark  it  a 
common  8e.  word.  Bat  A.  S.  Sfrie,  alM  written 
( I  hre)  Scjfrie,  is  probably  seiredt  aeert^  (i.  e.  «A<W,) 
ftom  the  V.  Sciran^  to  cut,  to  shear. 

SARPLIER,  $,  A  piece  of  canvass,  cloth, 
or  other  stuff,  to  wrap  or  pack  up  wares 
in. — Cot.     Fr.  SarpiUiire, 

SASH,  8.  -ED.  A  ease  {casse),  sc  for  a 
pane  or  more  panes  of  glass.     Fr.  Chassis, 

SASH,  s.   -ED.      A    belt,    girdle,    band, 

ribband. 

Sk.  writes  it  5AmA,  and  calls  lt->«  tiars,  or 
Turkish  cap.  It  is  also  so  written  (as  a  knoWn 
£ng.  word)  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  and  is  sup- 

Sosed,  by  Mr.  Thomson,  to  have  been  adopted 
uring  the  crusades :  bat  when  was  this  name 
given  to  the  girdlt  worn  by  the  Christian,  in  imi- 
tation, probably,  of  the  Jewish  priest  t  Sk  ,  upon 
the  authority  of  T.  H  ,  gives  an  It  word,  Sesta,  a 
kind  of  shaggy  cloth,  with  the  folds  of  which  the 
Turks  adorn  their  caps. 

SATAN,  s.  The  word  is  Heb.,  meaning, 
-ic.  as   Milton   interprets   it  —  The 

-ICAL.       enemy,  the  arch-enemy. 
-ICALLY.   The  enemy  ;  the  devil.     Satanic, 
-ISM.*       — devilish  ;  diabolical. 
-isT.t        *  Elegy  on  Donne,     ^Granger. 

SATE,  V,     To  have  or  give  enough ;   to 

-LESS.  suffice,  to  content;    to  g^ve 

-lATE,  ad.  V.   or  take  till  the  desire  of  re- 

-lETT.  ceiving  is  over ;  to  glut 

-lATiON.*       *Whitaker, 

Fr.  Sa-tiiU;  It.  -zio,  -zidre,  -zic/d;  L.  Satiare, 
to  suffice,  to  content,  to  give  enough,  from  tatis; 

Serhaps  Gr.  Zarreiv  to  stulT  or  stow  closely.    See 
AD,  SATxsjrr.    In-  Un- 

SATELLITE,  s.  -lous.  "  Besides  the 
moon  which  moves  about  the  earth,  four 
moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about 
Saturn,  which  are  called  their  satellites,** — 
Locke, 

Fr.  h  It.  SaUUUe;  L.  SafeUes.  Voss.  thinks 
ftt>m  a  Syriac  word,  meaning  lattu,  and  app.  to 
one  who  attended  the  tide,  upon  die  person,  of 
another. 

SATIRE,  s.  Dryden  caUs  it— An  in- 
-IC.  vective  poem ;  L  e.  a  poem  in 

-ICAL.  which  the  vices  and  follies  of 

-ICALLY.  men  are  inveiffhed  against, 
-ICALNE8S.  exposed,  and  held  out  to  ridi- 
•IST.  cute  or  contempt 

-IZE,  ».  Fr.  Sat-yre,  -yrie;  It  -Im,  -Meot 

Sp.  -yra,  yrieo;  L.  Sat-lra,  -yra,  -ura.  The 
origin  of  this  word  has  been  the  snlbjsct  of  mach 
dispute  — See  Dryden' s  Pref.  to  the  Translation  of 
Juvenal. 


SATI8-FY,  V.    To  do  enouffb,  as  much 

-FACTION.         as  may  be  sought  or  wished ; 

-FACTORY.         to  content,  to  Ailfil,  to  please 

-FACTOKIL  Y.      fiilly ;  to  give  or  pay  enough, 

-FACTORINE8S.  as  much  as  may  be  due  or 

-FiER.  required ;  to  content,  to  ap- 

-FACTIVE.*        pease;  to  remove  all  wish 

for  more,  all  need  of  more. — *  Brown. 

Fr. Satia-faire;  Sp.  -facer;  It  -/lirtf,  todditfAn; 
L.  Satufaeere,  to  do  enough.  See  Satk.  I>i»- 
In-  Un- 

SATIYE,  ad.    That  can  or  may  sow ;  fit 

for  sowing. 
L.  Saiivut,  ih>m  Saitis,  past  p.  otSerere,  to  sow. 

SATRAP,  s.  -Y.  A  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince. 

Fr.  Satraps  ;  It.  -e  ;  Sp.  h  L.  Sairapa  ;  Gr.  - 
Zarparnft  a  Persian  word. 

SATURATE,  v,  ad.  To  give  enough  ; 
-atiok.  as  much  as  is  wanted,  as  much 
-ABLE.*  as  can  be  received  or  taken ;  to 
-iTY.t  fill  to  excess.— *Orew.  ^Warner. 
Fr.  Satmrit-i;  It  -o,  -Hit;  L.  Satur,  tmmSmtis. 
See  Satb. 

SATUR-DAY,  *.  "  The  day  unto  which 
we  yet  give  the  name  of  Saterday,  did 
first  receive  by  being  unto  him  [the  idol 
Seater"]  celebrated,  the  same  appellation.** 
— Ferstegan. 

A.  S.  Saternet  dag ;  Satttmi  dies. 

SATURNAL,  ad.  ^^nioAVm,  —  of  or 
-ALIAN.  pertaining  to  the  SatvmaHa,  feasts 
-IAN.  of  Saturn  ;  and,  cons,  insubordi- 
-iNE.  pate,  licentious. 
-IST.  Saturnine,  —  sad,  grave,  sedate, 
gloomy :  so  app.  because  those  bom  luder 
the  planet  Saium  were  said  by  astrologers 
to  be  distinguished  by  disposition,  sad, 
grave,  &c 

Satumisif — one  of  a  saturnine  disposition. 
Fr.  Satum-alet,  -ten;  It.  -^i,  -^no;  Bp.-aUM, 
-ino;  L.  Saturn-alia,  -inus. 

SATYR,  s.  **  Among  the  westeme  moan- 
taines  of  India  the  satyres  haunt,  creatures 
of  all  others  most  swift  in  footmanahip : 
which  one  whiles  run  with  all  foure ;  other- 
whiles  upon  two  feet  onely  like  men  :  but  so 
light-footed  they  are,  that  unlesse  they  be 
very  old  or  sicke,  they  can  never  be  taken.'* 
—Holland,  PUnU. 

Fr.  Sat-yre;  It  -dro;  Sp.  iro;  L.  Saiynu. 

SAYAGE,  odL  «.  e.      WQd,  untamed— as 

-LY.       birds  or  beasts;  bratal,  ferocieos, 

-MESS,   cruel. — *Shttk, 

-ERY.*  VT.Sawfage;  It.  Salviiffyie, -ulk9  ;  Sp. 
-age;  Low  L.  Salvaiicus  pro  sfhaUeus,  in  lta« 
woods,  {eilvee,)  wild,  untamed. 

SAYANNAH,  s.  In  the  West  Indies, 
(says  Delpino,)  Sa»ana  signifies  a  plain. 
But  Savana  in  Sp.  (Delpino  also  saya,)  ia 
a  large  sheet  for  a  bed;  and  sometimes 
used  for  a  large  linen  cloth. 

"  Savannahs  are  clear  pieces  of  land 
without  woods:  not  because  more  batien 
than  the  wood-land,  for  they  are  Irequently 
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spots  of  as  good  land  as  any,  and  often  are 
intennixt  with  wood-land.'' — Dampier, 

SAUCE,  #.  V.  App.  gen.  to — Seasoning ; 
-EB.  to  any  savoury,  relishing  addition 
-Y.  to  food.  SaucCf  met  (as  Salt  also) — 

-ILY.  Seasoning ;  wit  or  humour  carried 
-INESS.  to  excess,  in  contempt  of  supe- 
riors;  and  hence,  —  impudent  language; 
impudence. 

To  Mttce, — to  season  ;  to  add,  or  inter- 
mix seasoning,  or  any  addition  to  the  main 
thing. 

Saucen, — a  yessel  to  contain  sauce;  or 
to  be  used  for  any  similar  purpose. 

Fr.  Saue-e,  -er ;  It-  ft  Sp.  Satta,  from  SalnUf 
savoury;  «a<easpenus.    See  Imsvlsx. 


SAVE,  V. 

-ALL. 

-ER. 

-INC. 

-INOLY. 

-INGNESS. 

-lOUR. 

-ABLE,* 

-ABLENESS.t 

Safe,  ad,  v. 

-LY. 
-NESS. 
-TY. 
-Q0AKD,V.t8. 


To  take  out,  to  keep  out  of 
harm,  ill,  danger;  to  rescue 
or  free  from,  to  preserve  from, 
harm,  ill,  or  danger;  to  se- 
cure, to  keep  from  waste,  from 
expenditure  ;  to  reserve  ;  to 
spare. 

Saviour,  emph. — the  Saver  or 
Preserver  of  men. 
*Bp,  Taylor,  ^Chillingworth, 
tFabyan,  Hollhuhed, 
Fr.  Sauver,  Buuf;  It.  Satv-dre,  -o ; 
8p.  -or,  'O  ;  L.  Salvert,  i.  e.  talvum 
esse,  from  Gr.  Zaoc  (inserts  liquids. ) 
Un- 


SAVINE,  t,  A  plant  so  named  because 
abundant  in  the  conntry  of  the  Sabines. 
See  Martin,     Fr.  Savinier ;  L.  Sabina, 

SAUNDRES.*  *.  "  Sander»,—h  sweet 
smelling  wood,  brought  out  of  the  Indies." 
—CW.     *Oower.     Fr.  SoMdoL 

SAUNTER,  V,  s,  -EB.  To  loiter  or  linger 
about;  to  wander,  stroll,  or  move  about 
idly,  sluggishly. 

8k.  derives  from  Fr.  Sauiert  to  leap,  to  skip ; 
i.  e.  cons,  to  move  desultorily,  without  fixed  aim 
or  otilect.  Lye  says,  some  learned  men  sappoie 
It  formed  of  It.  Alia  ihnia  terra^  and  refer  its 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Laud ;  but  he  thinks  the  word  too  modem  for 
luch  an  origin:  others  again,  from  tans  terre, 
app.  to  wanderen  without  a  home.  (See  Grose.) 
Mr.  Thomson  invents  a  Barb.  L.  Seffnltare,  from 
teffniM,  idle,  sluggish. 

SAVOUR,  s.  V.     Savour  is  app.  either  to 

-Y.  the  taste  or  smell;  to  the  relish, 

-ILT.       or  flavour,    scent,    odour.     Met 

-INO.      ^uick,  keen,  sensation  or  percep- 

-LB8S.     tion. — *JeweU,    ^Chaucer, 

-LY,  Ft.  Sav-eur,  -^urer  ;  It.  Sap-dre,  "ordr*  ; 
-INB8S.*  Sp.  Sap-or,  -orear ;  L.  Sapere.  See 
.0U8.t     Ba»ii>.    Un- 

SAUTE,'  I  e.  Salt,  (qv.)  A  bitch  is  said  to 
be  ioU,  when  in  heat  —  Moor,  Suffolk 
Words.       *TifndalL 

SAUTE,*  I.  Le.  AtsauU.—* Chaucer. 

8AUTER,  t.  -TRY.  SauUr  is  the  Psalter 
or  Book  of  Psalms,  Sautry  is  also  psalter- 
iuM,  a  musical  instrument,  a  harp  or  lyre. 
See  Du  (kmge, 
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SAW,  s.    Any  thing  soldi   a  sayings   a 
sententious  saying  ;  a  maxim. 
A.  8.  SagOf  a  saying.    See  Sat. 

SAW,  s.  V.    To  sawvs  (by  usage) — To  cut, 

-YEB.      by  moving  the  tool  backwards  and 

-INO.      forwards  with  pressure  of  the  edge 

upon  the  material  to  be  cut 

Sawyer  was  formerly  written  Sawer ;  as 

Lawyer,'— Lower, 

A.  S.  Saw-anj  saga;  Ger.  Seeg-en,  sesge;  D. 
Saeg-en,saege ;  Sw.  SeegOt  sag;  Dan.  Saugert 
saug;  et.  Scietf  or  sier,  seie;  It.  Seg-aret  sfya; 
Sp.  Aserrart  sierra.  Men.  derives  the  Fr.  fh>m  L. 
See-aref  to  out.  The  Sp.  is  plainly  the  L.  Serrot 
(from  sec'are,  qd.  seeerra,  unless  formed  from  the 
soand. — Vote.)  Sk.  Wach.  and  Ihre,  refer  the 
northern  words  to  the  L.  See-are,  to  cut 

SAXON,  s,  **  This  name  then  of  Saxons 
-ISM.  they  undoubtedly  have  (though  some 
-IST.  hold  it  unlikely)  of  their  use  and 
wearing  of  a  certaine  kind  of  sword  or 
weapon  invented  and  made  bowing  crooked, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  sithe ;  in  imi- 
tation thereof  it  should  seeme  to  have  first 
bin  made.  And  when  of  late  I  conferred 
with  the  excellent  learned  man,  M.  Justus 
Lipsius  about  the  Saxons  true  appellation 
(who  I  also  found  to  concurre  with  me  in 
opinion)  he  could  presently  put  me  in  mind 
that  a  sithe  is  yet  at  this  present  in  the 
Nether-lands  called  a  saisen," — Verstegan, 

SAY,  V.  -INO.  To  say  is — To  take  or 
teach,  to  convey ;  to  put  forth,  to  project 
or  produce  : — to  utter,  or  to  g^ve  utterance, 
BC  vocally,  or  in  separate  words,  or  vocal 
sounds,  by  speech,  or  the  organs  of  speech ; 
subsequently — in  writing.  To  speak,  to 
tell,  to  pronounce,  to  relate,  to  repeat,  to 
rehearse,  (sc.  in  words  orally  or  in  writing.) 
Saying  is  distinguished  from  singing,  as  in 
the  directions  to  sing  or  say,  (see  the  Book 
qf  Common  Prayer,) 

That  the  word  did  exist  in  Cio.  is  dear  from 
the  compounds  Imnsagaht,  seimo.  (Luc,  1.  S9,) 
insahtt  narratio,  (Luc.  i.  1.)  In  A.  &  Sag^n, 
siKg-an,  seegan,  dicere,  narrare;  Ger.  Sap-en; 
D.  Segs^en;  Sw.  Sag-a;  Dan.  Sig-er.  Wach. 
thinks  all  are  of  Latin  origin ;  in  which  language 
5«eo,  segvOf  and  sequor^  irere  anciently  used  for 
dieere,  (see  Sequf>r  In  Voss.)  Re-sequi  is  re- 
spondere.  Verba  (Wach.  adds)  «ecarl  dlcuntur, 
sieui  dicuntur  rumpi,  (see  Waeh.  and  Ihre.)  The 
Oer.  S«eg-4n,  scindere  (probably  the  same  word  as 
Sag-en)  is  also  referred  by  Wsch.  -to  the  same 
Latin  origin.  See  Saw  and  Sat,  infra.  For- 
Mis-  Over-  Un- 

SAYf  V,  s.  le.  To  auay  or  essay,  (qqv.) 

To  say  is — To  see,  to  seek,  to  search 

into ;  to  prove,  to  lake  proof,  to  make  trial, 

to  try ;  to  attempt 

From  L.  Sapere,  (Sk.);  from  Sap-or,  (Men.) 
But  the  A.  8.  Sage  is  testis;  and  Saga,  testimo- 
nium:— "  The  gemot  sohton  lease  saga," — the 
council  sought  false  witness.  "  Othre  saga," 
other  witnesses.  — Mai.  xxvi.  59  and  65.  The 
GtT.  Sager  is  also  iestimonimm  dieere,  to  declare 
testimony,  to  give  evidence.  The  A.  S.  ad.  Sag-ol, 
is  veridicus,  one  who  gives  a  verdict  (Teredicturo) 
or  true  saying ;  and  thus  the  word  is  traesd  to  the 
A.  8.  See-g-an,  aeeegan,  to  soy. 
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SAY,  8,  A  kind  of  staff,  so  called  because 
(Sk.)  very  suitable  for  making  military 
cloaks,  (saga,) 

Ft.  Sayt;  It.  5d<a.  ^Men.  and  Sk.  derive  Arom 
It.  SngMtn,  a  military  cloak.  Fr.  Safe,  It.  SHo, 
Sp.  Sayo—it  a  sagum,  or  caMOck. 

SCAB,  3.      A  dry,  bard  portion  of  skin, 

-BED.   peeling  or  separating  from  tbe  con- 

-BY.     tinuous  surface  of  the  skin,  usually 

covering   a   sore,   and   formed   from    the 

matter  of  it 

In  L.  as  well  as  £ng.  app.  (met)  to — 

a  shabby  fellow ;  a  mean,  dirty  fellow. 

It.  SeikbMa;  D  Seokbbe;  6w.  Skabbe;  L.  Sea- 
biet,  from  seaberet  Zkoity^iv,  fod-erg,  to  dig.  Per- 
haps flrom  D.  8c  Ger.  Sekab-ent  A.  8.  Sce^-am^  to 
Bhave,  radere,  tondere;  to  rub  or  scrape  off;  to 
peel  off. 

SCABBARD,  t.  The  sheath  or  case  in 
which  a  sword  or  other  instrument  is  in- 
closed, and  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

D.  Sekabbe.  Sehobbe  vetus.  Operculum. — Ki- 
Uan.  In  D.  8c  Ger.  Sckeidtt  or  Seheyde,  a  sheatht 
(qv.)  from  A.  S.  Seead-an,  teparare,  Mgregare, 
dividere ;  to  separate,  to  dispart.  Scabbard,  {Seau- 
berdt  In  R.  Gloucester)  seems  to  form  more  readily 
from  A.  S.  Scetf-an.    See  Scab. 

SCABROUS,*  ad,  -BREDiTT.t      Rough, 
ruffged,  harsh,  uneven,  halting. 
B.  Jotuon*     DrydeiL.     ^Burton, 
Fr.  Seabr-eux;  It.  -dfo ;  Sp.  StctAroio  ;  L.  5'ca- 
brosMSf  aeober^  from  Seabiet.    See  Scab. 

SCAFFOLD,  f.  App.  to— A  fabric  raised, 
-AOE.  a  stage  for  a  temporary  purpose; 
-INQ.  from  which  something  is  to  be  seen, 
or  on  which  some  spectacle  is  to  be  ex- 
hibited :  or  any  other  structure  to  be  formed, 
or  work  to  be  performed,  by  builders,  paint- 
ers, or  other  artists.  Formerly,  a  tower  for 
warlike  purposes. 

Fr.  £teha/-aui,  -atul«r,  -audage;  D.  Sckavol. 
Some  (Sk.)  derive  from  Ger.  Sehat^oiuz ;  and  this 
from  the  V.  fcAaiwitj^spectare,  and  hautz^  a  house : 
or  from  the  same  Sebaicen,  and  vai^  a  vessel,  or 
any  thing  that  can  hold  or  contain,  sc.  spectators ; 

5|d.  a  place  to  look  or  see  from.  Sk.  himself  pre- 
ers  Ger.  Sck^fen,  efBeere,  formare,  to  make,  to 
frame,  to  thapf;  fkbrlca  tumultuaria,  a  fkbrio 
hastily  raised.    Lye  refers  to  the  A.S.  5ey//;  a  tkelf, 

SCALADO,  «.  -ART.  The  assault  of  a 
city  per  tcalat,  (Sk.)  by  ladders. 

From  Sp.  Siealadat  tealada;  Fr.  Escalade;  It. 
ScaliUa,    See  Scalb.    £- 

SCALE,  9. «.    "  We  have  tcalct  a  Udder ; 

Scales.         and  thence,  tcale  of  a  besieged 

ScALL.  place ;  a  pair  of  §cdU»  ;  a  scale 

Scaled.         of  d^rees ;  a  tcale  of  a  fish  or 

Scald,  v,  t.   of  our  diseased  skin ;  tade  of  a 

ScAL-iNo.      bone,  or  (he  might  have  added) 

-LESS.  of  any  other  substance;   »c(dl, 

-  Y.  and  scaled  or  scald  head ;  in  all 

of  which  one  common  meaning  presents 

itself,  viz.  divided,  separated." — Tooke, 

Scale,  (L.  Seala,) — a  ladder,  so  called 
from  the  separations  between  step  and  step, 
or  of  the  separate  stepping-pieces  of  which 
it  consists.     See  Escalade. 

Scale  of  a  besieged  place, — cons,  because 
effected  by  mounting  or  ascending  by  a 
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scale  or  ladder.    And  To  jcolr,  to  inoimt»  to 
ascend,  to  climb. 

SciMle, — a  measure  divided,  separated^  into 
degrees  or  other  parts. 

Scall  or  scald,  because  the  skin,  or  a 
portion  (of  the  skin)  is  separated  from  tlie 
flesh  by  the  heat ;  and  hence,  scalding  hot, 
is  hot  enough  to  take  q^the  skin ;  burning 
hot-excessively  hot.  *'  Than  shdl  al  these 
scalde  and  scabbed  peoes  scale  clene  o£" — 
Sir  T,  More. 

In  Meas.  for  Meas.  "  the  corrupt  de« 
puty  was  sealed,  by  separating  from  hma,  or 
stripping  off,  his  covering  of  hypocrisy." 
Hie  tale  of  Menenius  (in  Coriolanus)  was 
"  scaled  a  little  more,*'  by  being  divided 
more  into  particulars  and  degrees;  more 
circumstantially  or  at  length.  '*  Scaling 
his  present  bearing  with  the  past,'*  (also  in 
Conolanus,)  looking  sepmratefy  at  each, 
and,  thence,  comparing  mem. 

"An  old  seek  is  aye  skaiUng"  (Ray's 
Scottish  Proverbs,)  i.e.  parting,  dividing, 
separating,  breaking.  The  uedding  or 
spilling  of  the  grain  is  the  consequence. 

'*  Scale, — to  spread,  as  manure,  gravel, 
or  other  loose  materials,  (North.)  Skale 
or  skail, — to  scatter  and  throw  abroad,  as 
mole  hills  are  when  levelled,  (North.)" — 
Grose,  (See  also  Brocket,  and  Jamdesom^ 
Nares,  and  the  Commentators  on  Shak.) 
Jamieson  supplies  some  peculiar  Scottiali 
usages,  all  tending  to  establiah  the  etjm. 
of  Tooke;  and  our  old  English  authors 
would  furnish  abundance  in  further  con- 
firmation of  it 

D.  Schaal ;  S  w.  &  -Dan.  Skal,  lanx.  D.  Sckmml ; 
Dan.  Skiel.—ot  fish.  Sw.  Sk^Ua;  Dam.  Sk^lder, 
to  scald.  Sk.  says, — To  $eal*,  from  Sp.  B*-cmlar 
Fr.  •caller,  -cheller;  It.  Seatkre,  per  scatms  as- 
cendere,  to  mount  or  ascend  by  laadeTS.  SeaU» 
(of  flih),  from  Fr.  EtcaitUs;  It  Sc6gUa,  Scatty 
(of  balance),  from  A.S.  Seeale,  lanx,  trutina.  To 
scaldf  from  It.  Bsehauder,  from  It.  ScaUAte, 
ealida  urere,  qd.  ex-calidare,  to  bum  with  hot 
(water).  Scald  bead  (he  thiiiki),  may  be— ca^t 
ustulatum,  or  scaled  head :  in  this  latter  he  affect 
with  Tooke.  who  derives  all  these  words  and  maay 
others,  (seeScowt,  Scull,  Sbbll,  Shoal.  Shil- 
Liico,  SHocLi»Ba,  Skill,  Slats.)  horn  the  A.S. 
Seyl-an,  to  divide,  to  separate,  to  make  a  diflfaf- 
ence,  to  discern,  to  skill,    Un- 

SCALLOP,  or  Scollop,  t^.  -bd.  To  seat- 
lop  is— to  form  or  shape  in  likeness  to  the 
edge  of  the  shell  of  me  eeaUopi  i.e.  with 
segments  of  circles. 

Sk.  believes,  from  A.S.  Scala,  tecala,  shell ;  aad 
that  it  signifies  axActt  gen.,  and  also  a  klndof  shdl 
fish,  ostream,  pisds  testaoeus,  na^  eiomn*.    Ss- 

SCALP,  a.  V,      The  scalp,  is  that  whicn 

is  shaled,  or  scaled,  or  stripped  (the  skin. 

hair,  &c. )  from  tbe  scull, 

Sk.  derives  the  scalp  of  the  head,  (in  It  Semlpa 
delta  testa,)  fh)m  D.  Sheipe,  a  sAWI;  and  a  aealp- 
ing  iron,  that  which  takes  off  the  skin  of  the  head, 
Chirurgorum  seatprum,  A  scalpendo. 

SCAMBLE,  V,    See  Todd,  who  gives  it 
-ING.    among   the   words   considered    by 
•ER.     Tooke  as  false  £n^.    Yet  it  is  eom- 
mon  in  our  old  wnteis. 
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8k.  hctlUtM  to  derlTtt  ftom  Gr.  bouA^ot,  obUque, 
iHcurvaUf  writhing.  Dr.  Peicj  thinks  Seambl* 
to  be  to  written  for  Scramble,  (qv.)  GilTord,  in 
hit  note  apon  Ford,  layi,  "  Seambling  appean  to 
be  used  for  obtaining  by  impudent  Importunity, 
by  false  pretences,  ftc. ;  in  m  toord,  much  in  the 
sense  of  Sktlder,  as  we  have  in  Jonsoo,  Deliker, 
and  others." 

SCAMPER,  9,     To  run  with  the  speed 

and  disorder  of  those  who  are  pursued  by 

an  enemy. 

The  It.  Seampikrt,  Fr.  Eteamp-tr,  Sp.  -ar,  to 
eMcape,  are  derived  by  Men.  firom  Camptu,  thus, — 
RxMcampuB,  exteampo,  icampo ;  to  run  firom  the 
Held,  e«  eampo  txir:    See  To  Esc  a  fb,  and  8g  a  pb. 

SCAN,  ir.  -siOM.  To  measure  and  number 
the  feet  of  a  verse ;  to  examine  it ;  and 
thus,  gen. — to  examine,  to  balance,  to  pon- 
der, to  weigh. 

Fr.  Scandrt  un  vert ;  It  Scandere  u%  verto  ;  L. 
Sennder*  venue : — sic  enim  (Sk.)  ab  uno  digito  ad 
alterum  quasi  per  gradus  ascendimue.  Un-  Also 
Ad-  De-  Trans-seend. 

SCANDAL,  «.  V.  Scandal  is, — A  cause 
-IZE,  p.  or  occasion  of  sin ;  also,  a  charge 
-ous.  or  imputation  of  sin  or  evil,  of 
-ous-LT.  guilt  or  criminality ;  {falsely,  is 
-NESS.        usually  implied  or  understood.) 

Scandal f  is  also  spp.  to  things  tcandalous, 
opprobrious,  or  infamous. 

Fr.  Seand-aie ;  It.  -^Ui ;  8p.  Bteandale  ;  "Loir 
h-  Scandaium.  The  Gr  JKa¥da\ov,  «'KavdaX({'Mi— ' 
are  only  to  be  found  apud  eeeleeice  ecriptoree. 
VoRS.  de  Vitiis : — he  derivea  iKavbaXov,  with  Sca- 
pula, lh>m  aKo^-tiv,  to  halt,  to  trip,  to  stumble ; 
and  explains  it  to  be  any  thing  liUd  in  the  way, 
that  may  cause  the  passenger,  who  strikes  his  foot 
against  it,  to  stumble  or  fall.  And  hence,  in  the 
New  Test.  9Ka»iaKt(-€iw  is  (met.)  to  cause  one  to 
fall  into,  to  ensnare  into,  sin  and  ruin.  See  Park- 
kursl. 

SCANT,  ad,  s.  v.  Curt,  short ;  deficient, 
-Y.  scarce,    sparing,    parsimonious, 

-ILY.  penurious. 

-INE8S.       ScantUt, — a  short  or  small  piece 
-LY.  or  portion ;  a  portion  or  propor- 

-NES8.       tion. 

-LE,  V.  To  tcantlCy — to  shear  or  divide ; 
-LET,  to  reduce  to  small  pieces  or  por- 
-LiNO.  tions ;  to  diminish,  to  lessen,  to 
•ITY.*  be  deficient,  to  fail  or  falL 
*UoUnthed. 
Jun.  has  some  suspicion  that  Seamt  may  be 
from  A.S.  V.  Scan-afh  flrangere,  comminuere;  to 
break,  to  reduce  to  small  pieces.  Sk.  says, — 
Scant,  to  which  any  thing  is  wanting;  any  thing 
cut  or  shorn  close:  from  which  the  caniUe  or 
corners  are  cut  or  shorn  away.  See  Camtlb, 
Caktok.    Un- 

SCAPE,  V.  t.  -THRIFT.*  L  e.  'Scape  or 
escape,  (qv.) 

To  go  away,  get  away,  sa  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  out  of  difiSculty,  out  of 
sight,  out  of  notice ;  to  avoid  or  evade. 

*Holinshed.     Out- 

SCAPULAR,  or  -lary,  ad.  s.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  shoulder  blades. 

A  scapulary,  ( Fr.  Seaput-aire ;  It  -dre  ; 
Sp.  EscapulariOt)  so  called,  because  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  "The  badge  it  gives, 
which  is  call'd  the  holy  scapulanft  is  made 
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of  two  smaQ  pieces  of  woolen  stuff,  about 

the  extent  of  a  hand,  hanging  by  two  little 

laces  down  from  the  neck,  upon  both  the 

back  and  the  brest  of  the  devout  person 

who  wears  it.' * — Brevint.   "  The  king  was  in 

a  seopelary  mantel." — Hall,  H.  Fill.  an.  6. 

L.  SeapuUg,  the  shoulder-blades ;  from  Xnavr- 
cff^ai,  to  be  hollow :  externally  they  project,  inter- 
nally they  are  hollow. — Voee. 

SCAR,  s.  V.     A  sear  is  any — Cliff,  cleft,  or    ^f^sJC 
-LESS,    division  or  separation — in  the  skin,     •   ^  ^  f 


-RY.       in  a  bank,  hill,  or  any  thing  else  ; 

the  mark  left  by  a  cut  or  wound. 

Fr.  S$ekar ;  Ger.  Sekar,  vulnus,  vel  ineisio, 
(Waeh.)  trma  Ger.  Sekwr-en,  secare,  to  ^kear  or 
tkeeft  to  cut,  (see  Sbbab;)  and  Seren.  derives 
firom  8w.  Sktera,  to  cut :— and  in  8w.  Skeier{lhn) 
is  a  rock  divided  firom  the  land ;  and  Tooke  oon- 
siders  it  (scar)  to  be  the  past  p.  of  the  A.  8.  Scpr- 
an,  to  shear,  to  cut,  to  divide,  to  separate.  Camden 
says, — ■^earr  is  a  craggy,  stony  hill ;  and  Ray,— a 
eearre,  the  cliff  of  a  roclE,  and  a  naked  rock  on  the 
dry  land,  firom  the  Sax.  Carre,  cautes.  Pot-«eitr«, 
(be  adds,)  pot-«Aretf«,  or  broken  pieces  of  pots; 
and  Sear,  In  Scarborouj^,  is  the  same  word.    Un- 

SCARAB,  s.  -IE.    An  insect 

L.  Scarab-tens ;  It.  -A>;  Or.  Kapafiot. 

SCARAMOUCH,  i.  A  buffoon,  so  called, 
from  the  skirmishisw  antics  he  performs. 

It.  Scaramiiccia :  Fr.  Ssearmoekenr,  a  skir- 
misher. 

SCARCE,  ad.  an.  Cons.— Deficient,  want- 

-LY.         ing,  sparing;  parsimonious, penu- 

-NESS,      rious ;  and  also, — ^rare,  unfrequenL 

-ITY.        *Lidgate. 

-HEAD.*  Fr.  Sac-art  i  Sp.  -attoi  It  Scdrto;  D. 
Schaert.  Men.  forms  It.  Scdrto,  firom  Exparcnt ; 
Waeh. — ^from  Ger.  Karp ;  D.  Karig.  Tooke  thinks 
it  may  have  a  northern  origin,  but  proposes 
nothing.  In  D.  Sckaere,  is  a  Aara,  firom  Skeer-em, 
A.  S.  Scyr-an,  to  shear.  May  not  Sckaere,  parens, 
be  from  the  same  source,  tkeartd  or  thori,  (see 
SHonx ;)  and  thus  mean  tkori. 

SCARE,  V,    To  disperse,  or  put  to  flight ; 

and  hence,  app.  to — tne  feeling  which  causes 

or  attends  the  flight    To  terrify,  to  affiright 

or  frighten. 

Sk.  gives  a  preference  to  It.  Seordre,  to  dis- 
courage —  anlmoe  sen  cor  adlmere.  To  scare 
seems  to  be,  to  cause  to  be  separate,  or  to  disperse, 
(A.  S.  Seyran,  see  Scar.)  We  have  the  expression 
— ^To  skeer  off,— app.  when  it  appears  dangerous 
or  disagreeable  to  stay  any  longer.  And  see  To 
FsAa.    Un- 

SCARF,  s.  V.     Also  written  Scarp. 

Scaff  is  app.  to — A  loose  piece,  sc.  of 
silk,  gauze,  &c.  used  as  an  article  of  dress, 
or  (the  purpose  mentioned  by  Sk.)  to  sup- 
port a  disabled  limb. 

Scarf  or  Scarp,  (Fr.  Escarpe,)  Cot  calls 
"  a  little  wall  without  the  main  rampier  of 
a  fort,"  i  e.  separated  from  it. 

To  scarf, — to  piece  or  put  parts  or  pieces 
together. 

Fr.  Etekarp  ;  Ger.  Sckerpe.  Sk.  derives  tnm 
the  Ger.  Scherf,  segmen,  or  rather  from  the  A.  S. 
Seearp,  clothing,  apparel.  In  A.  S.  Seear/  is  a 
firagroent,  probably  tnm  the  v.  Scyr^M,  to  shear, 
to  separate  :  and  a  scarf,  fasola,  qui  tesum 
braehlum  suspenditnr,  semper  ex  latlorl  serico 
vel  iinteo  deseendUnr.^-8k, 
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SC ARI-FY,  V.  -FiCATioif .  Slightly  to  open 
or  make  incision  into. — Cot. 

Fr.  Scari/Ur  ;  It.  &  L.  Seari/Uare.  But  Von. 
iiilnkB  Scarifo  the  true  L.  word.  Gr.  ZKapc^-aae/at, 
seaipere,  raderet  •uperficiem  teviter  seindere.  The 
A.  8  Seyr-aa,  to  cut,  (see  Scab,)  still  presents 
itself  as  the  root. 

SCARLET,  ad,  t.  Scarlet  is  used  by 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  &c.  as  an  epithet  to  red ; 
thus,  "  Hosen  of  scarlet  rede." — Chaucer, 
"  Robe  of  scarlet  red." — Spenser. 

Fr.  Bscarlat-e :  Sp.  -a;  It.  SearliUto  ,•  Oer. 
Scharlack  ;  Low  L.  SearMum,  Of  unknown 
origiu.  See  Scharlack,  in  Wach. ;  Bear  late  in 
If  en. ;  Seartalum  in  Du  Cange. 

SCARMOGE.     See  Skirmish. 

SCARP.    See  Scarf. 

SCATHE,  V,  s.  To  separate,  to  sever,  se. 
-FUL.*  parts  constituting  one  whole ;  what 
-LE8s.t  appertains  or  belongs  to  another ; 
-LY.t  and,  thus,  to  harm  or  injure ;  also, 
to  sever,  to  split,  to  rend  asunder,  to  destroy. 
*Not  uncommon  from  Chaucer  to  Shak. 
^Chaucer. 

Go.  Skathrjanj  ga-*hatk-JAn  ;  A.  S.  Scatk-an, 
'ian ;  Ger.  Sckaden  ;  D.  Schaeden  ;  Sw.  Skad-a  ; 
Dan.  -er.  A.  8.  Sead-ian,  aeeed-an,  dividere,  sepa- 
rare,  to  divide,  to  sever  (see  Shads),  appears  to 
give  the  origin.  Seeath-ian  is,  to  take  away,  to 
steal ;  and  hence—"  to  harm,  hart,  or  do  icath, 
or  mischief."  To  teatke  may  thus  be — as  above 
explained.    Ud- 

SCATTER,  V,  To  disperse,  to  dissipate  ; 
-EOLY.  to  throw  about,  to  drop,  to  fall,  to 
-ER.  shed  in  small  scanty  parts,  or  por- 
-INO.      tions. 

-INOLT.  ^  g  Sead-iant  D.  Skeiden,  skepden; 
-LINO.  Seketttren;  Qex.Skeidtn;  to  divide,  to 
separate,  to  disperse.  See  Scatbx,  and  Shkd. 
Be-  Dis-  Un- 

SC AVENGER,  *.  App.  to— Those  who 
scrape  and  clear  away  the  filth  from  public 
streets,  or  other  places. 

A.8.Scaf-an;  D,  k  Get.  Sekaben,  to  shave,  to 
scrape. 

SCELESTIC,*  ad,     WicVed.^* Feltham. 
L  Sc^ieattu,  wicked,  fh>m  <ce/iM,  wickedness: 
Vx.Setlhe,  •cUirat, 

SCENE,  s.  The  shaded  part  of  a  theatre 
-ERY.  assigned  to  the  actors ;  the  dra- 

-10.  matic  action,  part  or  parts   of 

-ICAL.  the  dramatic  action  represented 

-CORA  PHY.  there;  the  painting  before  which 
the  actors  perform  their  parts ;  any  view  or 
spectacle;  a  combination  of  objects  viewed, 
or  presenting  themselves  to  the  view  or  sight 
Sceno-graphy, — Gr.  Sm^i^,  and  ypa^fiy, 
to  describe. 

Fr  Seine:  It.  Sp.  8c  L.  Scena ;  Gr.  ZKnvri,  com. 
derived  ftom  vma,  I.  e.  vmbra, — quia  »eeno  pro- 
prie  sit  umbraculum  seu  tabernaculum ;  the  word 
being  first  app.  to  the  thadedpart  of  a  theatre. 

SCENT,  s.  V,  Formerly  also  written  Sent. 
-FUL.  To  feel  (by  the  sense  of  smell), 
-LESS,      to  smell ;   to  cause  to  smell,  or 

-INGLY.  'emit  a  smell.    And  the  s. 

Smell,  that  which  smells  or  causes  the 
sensation  of  smelling;  an  odour,  a  perfume. 
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Fr.  Sentir  ;  It.  ft  L.  Sentire,  Ui  ftel :  uaiially 
restricted  in  Eng.  to  the  feeling  or  sense  of  smeU. 

SCEPTRE,  s.  -ED.  App.  gen.  to—The 
ensign  of  authority ;  to  royal  or  imperial 
authority  or  power. 

Fr.  Sceptre;  It.  Seittro;  Sp.  Cetro;  L. Seepiruam ; 
Gr.  Zjcmrrpov,  baculue,  quo  quis  inmUitmr;  ftmo 
o-KnvT-etv,  inniliy  a  stail^  on  which  any  one  leoHs^ 

SCERN,*  ».  i  e.  Discern. — *  Spenser, 

SCHEDULE,  s.  Also  anciently  written 
Cedule,  (qv.) 

"  A  scrowl,  hand-writing,  or  private  in~ 
strument  in  writing ;  an  addition  or  scxowl, 
annexed  unto  a  testament  or  other  deed." 

—  Cot,     Also — a  list,  a  catalogue. 

Ft.  SekMe,  sckidule,  cktule ;  It.  Cidota:  Spc 
Hf/a;  h.Sckedula,  eckeda;  Gr.  Zxedq  or  ax*^  « 
sheet  (of  paper),  from  (rxi(-e<y,  to  divide,  to  cleave. 
£n- 

SCHEME,  s,  V.    The  form,  or  frame,  &- 

-  1ST.        brie,  construction,  contrivance ;  the 

-ER.*       plan  or  plot,  the  design  or  purpose. 

'ATISU,^^  Common  in  Speech,  i Boyle,  tSwift, 

-ATIST.t  Gr. ZxiMOi  l^hituM,  from  <rxe(c< v,  kahere, 
the  habit,  form.  Our  application  of  this  word 
seems  to  be  modem,  and  peculiar  to  our  own 
language. 

SCHIRROUS,  Skirrous,  or  Schir- 
RHOus,  ad,  A  hard  and  almost  insen- 
-ROsiTY.  sible  swelling;  a  kernel,  bred 
between  the  flesh  and  skin,  by  cold; — or 
of  thick  and  clammy  flegm. — Cot, 

Fr.  Seirrey  equirre  ;  It.  Selrro  ;  L.  Sekirrms; 
Gr  iKipp-ot,  tumor  durut;  a  hard  swelling,  ftom 
cjcetpo-eiv,  indurare,  to  harden.    See  Scas. 

SCHISM,  «.  A  division,  a  separation. 
-ATic.  '*  Schism  is  nothing  else  but 

-ATICAL.  a    separation    made    in   the 

-ATicALLY.  communion  of  the  church, 
-ATICALNE8S.  upon  account  of  something 
-LESS.*  in  divine  worship,  or  eccle- 

siastical discipline,  that  is  not  any  neces- 
sary part  of  it** — Locke, 

Fr.  Scismatizer, — to  sclusmatixe  it,  to  play 
the  schismatic. — Cot.     *MiUon, 

Fr.Seism-e;  It. -o;  Sp  CUma;  how  1,.  Setsmm ; 
Or.  Zx«r/ia,  from  o-xif  ciir,  to  divide  or  sever. 

SCHOLY,  J.*  r.t  A  schol^f  or  scholium, 
-lAST.  seems  to  have  been — a  note,  re- 
-lASTic.  mark,  or  observation,  to  explain 
-iAZE,tt;.  or  illustrate,  written  widiout 
-iCAL.§  much  labour.  See  School. 
*^Hooker.  ^HoUnshed.  iMilton.  \Haies, 
FT.Seholiaate;  li. SeoliiUte ;  Sp.  JReoieador;  L. 
Sckoliaitet ;  Gr.  ZxuXi adrrnv,  seriptor  tckbUommt, 
(q.  A  o-xoXtaCeiv,)  qu6d  per  otium  {tv  vx'f^n)  com- 
ponatur.—See  Fot$.  and  Martin. 

SCHOOL,  s.  V,  The  common  modern 
-ERY.  application  is  to— the  place, 

-ING.  the  house  in  which  persona 

ScHOL-AR.  are  taught,  instructed,  edu- 
-ARLIKE.  cated,   oisciplined,  trained; 

-ARSHiP.  then,  to  the  system  or  pe- 

-ASTic,  ad.  s,  culiar  doctrines  of  difierent 
-ARiTY.*  sects,      teachers     or     io- 

-ASTic-AL.  structors;  limitedly, — to 
-ALLY.  certain  teachers  or  writers, 

-ISM.  and    their   doctrines;     the 

Realists,  Nominalists,  &c. — ^B.  Jotuom, 
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Fr.  Etehoh^  etcoie,  tdkolarili;  It  Seitdla;  8p. 
Etcuela:  L.  Sekola;  Or.  ZxoXn<  oiiumt  inhlbitio 
opeils,  from  o'x«-«*»'i  otium  inkibere ;  u  app. — to 
Tetimnent  from  aetWe  labours;  and,  cons. lelsuro 
for  study,  for  literary  or  philosophical  specula- 
tions ;  to  the  place  where  literary  or  philosophical 
men  assembled.    See  Scholt.    Un- 

SCIA-GRAPHY,  i.  A  description  or 
-teric-aXm  delineation  of  shade  or  shadow ; 
-ALLY.  the  art  of  shadowing,  of  de- 

lineating. 
Sciaterical  (Or.  Xcforocot), — that  can  or 
may  shade  or  shadow,  or  form  shades  or 

shadows. 

Or.  Ituajpa^ta^  firom  viuot  a  shadow,  and  ypa^ 
et¥,  tcriberet  dtseribere:  to  describe,  to  delineate. 

SCIATIC,  *.     A  gouty  pain  in  the  hip.— 

Cot. 

Fr.  Itciatiqwy  teiatique;  It.  &  8p.  SelaHoa;  L. 
Sciatieiu,  itehiadietu;  Gr.  lox'adiKotj  from  lo-x^t, 
iumbus. 

SCIENCE,  «. '  Science  is  gen.  used  as 
-ENTiAL.  equivalent  to  —  knowledge, 

-ENTiric.  emph.  not  imperfect  or  sn- 
-ENTiFic-AL.  perilcial : — not  of  individual 
-ALLY.  facts ;  but  of  general,  theo- 

SciENCED.*        retic,  laws  or  principles. 

Science  may  be  thus  briefly  distinguished 
from  art:  Science  is  knowledge;  art, — 
power  or  skill  in  the  use  of  it;  and  thus, 
logic  is  a  science,  and  also  an  art :  the  art 
Is  the  practical  use  of  the  science ;  of  the 
principles  of  the  science.  Painting,  music, 
&C.  are  arts;  and  the  best  orrist  is  he  who 
uses  the  science,  the  principles  of  the 
science,  with  the  greatest  practical  skill  and 
dexterity. 

Widif  writes—"  To  geve  science  of  heelth 
to  his  puple.*' — *Franeis. 

Fr.  Sei-tnce;  It,  -inza;  Sp.  -eneier;  L.  Seientia, 
ftom  teiens,  p.  p.  of  «c'«,  to  know ;  Voss.  derives 
from  Or.  itncMi—cio'-tcw,  cKTw,  flrom  eid-ctv.  to  see; 
Lennep. — from  trxi-*tv,  obsolete  theme  of  ffxtf-***! 
Jindare,  to  cleave,  to  separate ;  and  thus  giving  it 
an  origin  of  much  similarity  to  that  of  »ktU,  from 
f ey/-a«,  separate ;  to  dueem^  (to  ktn.)  Con-  Pre- 
Un. 

SCIMITAR,  s.    A  falchion. 

Fr.  Cimeterra ;  It.  Seimilkrra ;  8p.  Cimatarra : 
Low  L.  Seimiiarra :  Turds  dicitur  onod  Latinis— 
gladlus  faieatut.-^  Vou.  de  Vitlis,  lib.  1.  c.  7.)  See 

ClMETRa. 

SCINTILLANT,  ad.    The  *.— A  spark, 
-ATION.     or  sparkling ;  i|n  atom  emitted. 

Fr.  Seiuiiil-er,  -ation ;  It.  -Ar*,  -axidne;  L.  Sein' 
tilla,  which  some  Latin  etymologists  derive  lh>m 
scindert,  qd.  teindUlm;  quia  flamma  videtur  quasi 
teindi,  dum  teifHilla  excutitur ;  because  the  flame 
seems  to  be  split  when  the  spark  is  thrown  out. 
Voea.  thinks  this  fai^fetched;  and  thinks  *ci«- 
Utla  is  spintella,  txom  the  Or.  Sviv^np,  of  the 
same  signification.    ( A.  8.  Sein-an,  to  shine  f ) 

SCIO-GRikPHY.    See  Sciagraput. 

SCIOLIST,  s,  -LOUS.*  One,  who  is  know- 
ing, wise — in  his  own  conceit :  a  pretender 
to  Knowledge. — ^Howell. 
L.  Seioltu,  qui  putet  se  multa  teirt. 

SCIO-MACHY,  s.     "  Sciomachy,  or  ima- 
ginary  combat  with  words." — Cowley. 
Of.  Zxio,  a  shadow,  and  t^axn,  a  fight  or  combat. 
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SCION,  «.     A  slip  or  catting,  sc  to  be 

engraft^  or  inserted. 

Fr.  Seien.  Mins.  derives  fkrom  Seind-ers,  quia, 
BC.  (Sk.)  icinditur  ah  arbore :  potius,  he  adds, 
ftom  ritum,  for  insitum,  implanted.  Others,— 
from  gcisaum;  thus,  ieistum,  scissio,  teistioiu, 
scion.    See  M«n. 

SCISSARS,  s.    Also  written  Cixar. 

Scissors,  are  instruments  to  cut  or  sheer 

with ;  small  sheers. 

Ft.  Ciaeawe;  It.  Cetdie.  In  8p,  Tigtras,  or 
Hxeras,  Manifestly,  (Jun.)  flrom  CUus.  the  pasi 
p.  of  Cad-ere,  or  cid-ers,  to  cut.  Casen.  resorts  to 
SiciUrs,  used  by  the  Latin  writers  on  aflTsirs  of 
husbandry,  for  tteare,  to  cut  Mins.  derives  the 
Fr.  from  the  L.  Scissus,  and  the  Sp  ttomScistui  tu. 
See  ScissiBLX.    Un- 

SCISSIBLE,  ad.    Scissible,—ihAt  can  or 
-88-iLE.  may  be  cut  or  severed. 
-ION.      Scissure, — a  cleft,  a  rent 
-URE.      L.  Seitsilis,   contraction   of  Seissibilis : 
ScusiOt  flrom  tcisaus,  past  p.  of  Seindere,  Or.  Zx<C- 
«(v,  to  cleave,  to  cut.    Ab-  £x>  Pre-  Re-scind. 

SCISSITATION,*  *.     An  asking;   an 

inquiry. — *Bp.  HalL       .     . 

L.  ScissiUtfi;  which  (Voss.)  Is  spoken  of  those 
who  desire  to  know,  ($cire)  and  ask  of  those  who, 
they  suppose,  do  know. 

SCLEROTIC,  ad.    Hard. 

Or.  ZjcXnpor,  hard,  rigid,  stiff,  from  (rKX«-e<v, 
exsiceare,  indurare,  to  harden. 

SCOFF,  «.  s.  To  shove  or  push,  sc.  con- 
-ER.  temptuously,   so   as    to    insult; 

-INGLT.  to  leap  on  or  against,  sc.  con- 
-ERY.*      temptuously :  and  then,  gen. — 

To  act  or  behave  towards  with  insult, 
contempt,  derision,  contumely ;  to  speak  of 
or  to,  contemptuously,  contumeliously, 
slightingly,  BcomMiy.-^* HoUtnshed. 

Manifestly,  (Jun.)  flrom  the  Gr.  X*«irT-ei»',  a 
word  of  the  same  meaning :  but  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  trace  its  progress  into  our  language. 
The  D.  Schobben,  sehnfen  (he  adds)  is  convitiari, 
calumuiarl— to  reproach,  to  calumniate ;  but  this 
must  be  a  consequential  usage.  The  A.  8.  Seeof- 
an,  Ger.  Sehaffen,  D.  Shupptn,  to  •Aoe^  seems 
to  present  the  true  origin.  8om.  exp.  the  A»  8. 
A-sesaf~an,^to  shut  out  or  exclude,  to  explode, 
to  drive  or  hias  out.  To  «cqf,  then,  may  mean,— 
as  above  explained. 

SCOLD,  V.  s.     To  attack,  to  assail  with 

-ER.         reproachful,  angry,  language ;   to 

-INO.       use  rude,  loud,  noisy,  quarrelsome 

-INOLT.   language. 

A-  8.  Bescptdiaan ;  D.  -tehnldiaeti ;  A.  8.  Scfld- 
an,  criminari,  (Benson;)  Get. Sdtet-tfn ',  D.  dmi 
Dan.  SkUeldrtr:  crimen  objicere,  verbis  Injuriosis 
infamare,  lacessere,  to  attack  with  injurious,  re- 
proachftil,  angry  language.  8w.  Skmlla,  means 
to  bark,  and  thence  coaei'toH,  to  scold;  and  this, 
Ihre  refers  to  Ocr.  OslUn,  to  yell,  (which  is  also 
written  SchaUen.)  In  D.  GhUlen,  stridere,  {achat, 
souittts ;)  A.  8.  Oieltan,  gj/Uan.    Out- 

SCOMFlT,'p/.  i.e.  Disam^ted. 
*FabyttH. 

SCOMM,*«.  -ATIC.+    A  scoff,  a  mock; 
also,  a  scoffer,  a  mocker,  a  buffoon.     See 

SCOPTICAL. 

*VEstrange.  Fotherby.     ^Hobbs. 
L.  Seomma;  Or.  ln^ii/ta,  {trom  oK^tti¥,  ir- 
ridere,  cart/tors,)  a  scoff,  a  Uunt. 
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SCONCE,  «.  «.  A  bulwark  or  defence ; 
then,  the  head. — Sk, 

To  tconee, — to  put,  to  impose  upon  the 
head,  ac.  a  charge,  a  fine ;  and,  hence,  to 
fine, — a  usage  which  appears  to  be  modem. 
In  Lancashire,  a  lantern  is  called  a  Scoance, 
and  the  name  in  other  parts  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  utensil  to  hold  a  candle.  In  the 
North,  Grose  says,  a  fixed  seat  by  the  side 
of  a  fire-place  is  so  called ;  perhaps  from 
its  snugness  and  security. 

Oer.  Sekantz;  D.  SchanUe;  Sw.  SkanSt  miinU 
mentiim.  Wach.  writei  learnedly  and  eUborately, 
but  not  satisfactorily.  Ihre  thinks  the  opinion  of 
Jun.  more  probable,  that  Schantxe,  in  D.  formerly 
signified  the  branches  of  cut  trees  tied  together 
in  bundles,  that  these  bundles  of  branchee  were 
used  in  forming  ramparts,  and  that  hence  the 
name  »ekamt9e  was  extended  to  the  rampart  or 
fortiflcalion  itself.  And  he  deriTes  firom  A.S. 
Se€ttt-an,  flrangere,  comminuere,  to  break,  to  se- 
parate into  small  parti.    En-  In- 

SCOOP,  s.  V.  ScoppET,  V.  A  tcoop, — any 
thing,  something  formed  (in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  fiat  instrument  or  tool)  to  dig  out 
with,  to  hollow,  to  excavate  with. 

To  scoop, — to  hollow,  to  excavate;  to 
draw  or  take  out  in  a  scoop,  to  lade. 

D.  Sehoqu,  seknppe,  a  shovel.  Sho«p-*Mj  Get. 
SckopfeM,  to  draw  out  The  origin  may  be  A.  8. 
Sejfpp-am,  to  frame,  form  or  fhshion,  to  thapt,  (qv.) 

SCOPE,  s.    That  which  is  viewed  or  ob- 

served;   the  mark,  aim,  intention,  design, 

purpose ;  the  space  or  extent  viewed ;  gen. 

— space,  room,  extent,  enlargement 

It.  Seipo ;  L.  Seoptu;  Or.  lUovot,  that  which  is 
looked  at,  viewed,  aimed  at.  fh)m  vKtrr^c^ai,  to 
view,  to  observe.    £pi-scopal. 

SCOPPET.  •    See  Scoop.— •^/).  ^a//: 

SCOPTICAL  •  od,  -ALLY.*      Scofling, 

taunting,  deriding. — ^Chapman. 

Gr.  XciMrTiicof,  Arom  aKwrr-ctv,  irridere,  eavU' 
lore,  to  scofl^  to  haunt.    See  Scoxx. 

SCORBUTE,*  s.    The  scurvy,  (qv.) 
-ic,  ad.  s.    *Purchas, 

-  IC-AL.  Yx.  Seorb-Mf,  -utigtu  ;  It.  -A/o,  -utico  ; 
-ALLY.  Low  L.  SeorbniiUt  the  scurvy.  D. 
Schenrbniek ;  Ger.  Sckarboeh  ;  Bw.  SkM^. 
Wach.  thinks  Ger.  D.  &  Sw.  have  sprung  flrom  L.; 
and  that  L.  may  have  been  formed  ttom  D. 
SeherpU,  acrimonia;  and  he  calls  It  a  disease 
arising  from  acrimony  of  blood. 

SCORCH,  V.  -IKG.  To  bum  the  outward 
part,  the  skin,  the  surfiice ;  to  burn  super- 
ficially or  slightly;  to  parch,  to  dry  with 
heat,  to  shrivel 

Holland  writes,  "Those  who  are  scorched 
or  singed  by  nipping  cold." 

Sk. — from  Ft.  Bscoreher;  It  Seoriicitrt;  L 
Etcortieore^  i.  e.  coriic9  exuertt  because  the  skin, 
which  is  as  it  were  the  bark  of  the  body,  fUls  off 
when  icorehed.  Lye  hss  found  two  instances  of 
seoremed,  ustua,  (parched.)  Serenlus  has  no  doubt 
that  Old  Go.  Skior,  ignis,  is  the  origin.  8k. 's 
opinion  seems  rational.  Or  it  may  be  from  A.  8. 
Scifr-an,  to  tear,  (qv.);  (Seffr-ip-an,  the  ^softened 
into  eh.)    And  see  Scald,  ScAazFT,  Scoaa.  TJn- 

SCORE,  V,  «.  Score,  s,  (Dan.  Skaar,  a  cut, 
an  incision,}— an  account  or  reckoning  by 
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divisions,  marks,  or  notches,  cut  in  pieees 
of  stick  or  wood ;  gen.  an  account 

Score, — for  the  number  twenty, — our  an- 
cestors are  supposed,  that  they  might  avoid 
the  embarrassment  of  large  numbers,  when 
they  had  made  twice  ten  notches,  to  have 
cut  eff  the  piece  or  talley  (/oytte)  contain- 
ing them,  and  afterwards  to  have  counted 
the  sfMres  or  pieces  cut  ofiT,  and  reckoned 
by  the  number  of  separate  pieces,  or  bj 
scores, — See  Twike, 

Score,  V, — To  cut,  to  make  an  incision, 

to  mark  by  a  line  cut ;  to  set  a  maik  upon, 

to  charge  or  set  it  to  the  account 

Sk.  resorts  to  L.  Bxcorlieare.  (See  Scoacx.) 
It  is  from  A.  8.  Sepr-an,  to  tkear,  (qv)  to  cut,  t« 
divide,  to  separate. 

SCORIOUS,  ad,  "The  gross  substance 
caat  up  from  the  pot  or  vessel!  and  swim- 
ming aloft  (whether  it  be  the  drosse  comming 
of  gold  thus  tried,  by  heat  of  the  furnace, 
or  any  other  metall)  is  named  scoria.** — 
Holland.  Plinie. 

L.  Scoria ;  Gr.  Zxwpia,  from  vkmp,  stereus,  qd. 
metalli  stercus. 

SCORN,  0.  s.  Cons.~To  deface,  to  dis- 
-EB.  grace  ;  and  hence — To  strip,  de- 
-iNo.  prive,  or  divest  —  of  grace  or 
-FUL.  favour,  of  respect  or  honour;  to 
-FULLY,  disrespect,  to  dishonour,  to  dis- 
dain ;  to  contemn  ;  to  treat  disdainfully  or 
contemptuously. 

D.  SekerM'Sn;  It  -ir«;  Fr.  B*e-crmtr;  8p. 
-ornHer.  It  Scim-o,  -dr«.  Men.  derives  finom 
Sehemir.  Fr.  Eaeonur,  It.  Seommre,  mean— to 
strip  oiT  the  horns,  (conw.)    Be- 

SCORPIOK,  s.  App.  Cmet)  from  the 
sting  of  the  animal  to— A  severe  lash  or 
scourge. 

Fr.  &  It.  Seorpioue ;  Sp.  E$eorpiou  ;  L.  Sewpio: 
Or.  ZKopiTior.  Of  uncertain  etym.  Some  suggest 
Gr.  ZKopvif-ei v,  to  scatter,  to  cast 

SCORSE,  v.*  sA  To  exchange,  to  barter, 
to  deal. 

A  horse'courser,  or  corser,  or,  (as  Lye 
thinks,)  a  horse-eourf  is — ^a  horse-dealer. 

*^Spenser.    *J)raytoiu    B,  Jomsem, 

Grose  says, — Seoree  or  seoaee,  la  the  Ezmon 
dialect,  is  to  exchaage :  in  8c  Com  or  Com  has  tlse 
same  signification.  Lye  tliinks  Seorse  it  a  earrupt 
writing  of  Cote,  which  he  derives  from  Moto,  eU- 
gere,  to  ekeest  or  choose.  The  A.  8.  C««#-«iv,  had 
before  been  given  by  the  Ohws.  to  G.  Dooglaai 
and  this  reason  added,  that  an  exchange  is  a  mu- 
tual or  alternate  election  or  choosing,  (or  taking, 
for  that  is  the  literal  meaning.)    See  Cneoss. 

SCORSED,*  ad,  i.e.  Camrted,  ehased; 
from  It  Scdrso,  paatp.  of  tcorere,  (currere,) 
to  run. — *  Spenser. 

SCOT,  #.   Scot,  or  Skoi, — is  a  cast,  so  much 

cast  or  thrown  down,  sc.  ss  a  share  of  the 

reckoning  of  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid. 

See  Shoot. 

Fr.  SMCoi,  ieni;  It.  Sedtin;  8p.  Eteote;  A.  8. 

•   Sejft-an,  to  throw,  to  cast— Tooftic.    £• 

SCOTCH,  V.  s.  Cons,  to  strike ;  to  cat, 
to  give  or  make  a  cut,  or  incision. 
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In  M«d)ttb,  the  flnt  fldio  T«ads  tcordk'd;  In 
the  other  examples,  teoteJud,  and  $eotehet.  In 
the  ScoUtsh,  thoy  have  To  tentch^  which  Jamieson 
saya,  means— to  beat,  to  drub;  ia  teulehing  \ia%^ 
be  adds,  the  flax  is  beat  with  a  noiteh,  and  be 
thinks  Seutch  and  Swiich  may  be  radically  the 
same.  Our  older  lexicographers  have  not  ihe 
word.  To  /a«A— is  to  throw  or  cost  out,  to  strike 
with,  any  thing  thrown  out,  to  cut  with  it.  To 
cC'/rA  may  have  a  similar  meaning ;  from  A.  S. 
Seyt-an^  to  shoot  or  throw  out;  {Scyi-ig-an,  g 
softened  into  eh,) 

8COTOMY,  »,     Gen.  app.  to— The  dim- 

Dess  accompanying  a  dizziness. 

It  Seotomta;  L.  Scotoma;  Or.  ZicoTw/ua,  from 
mt^rovtAot :  ^Ktrrott  darkness,  dimness. 

SCOUNDREL,    t.     One  shunned,    be- 
cause infamous ;  and  hence — 

An  infamous  fellow;  a  base  villain,  or 
rascal. 

The  Fr.  Jferatufe,  a  scoundrel ;  MoraudailU, 
seoundreliam.— Co<.  Sk.  says,  either  ftvm  Ger. 
ft  D.  Srktmde^  ignominy,  ad.  an  ignominious  or 
inikmous  man;  or  from  It.  Semutarunlo,  from 
teondfn  (abscondere),  to  hide ;  a  hider,  and  thus, 
a  royutf,  (qv.)  The  instances  of  the  usage  of  this 
word  are  so  modem,  that  it  seems  diAoult  to  con- 
nect it  with  an  A.  S.  origin ;  otherwise  the  first 
etym  of  8k.  seems  plausiUe.  Ger.  ft  D.  Schande; 
A.  8.  Scands ;  from  ScuHiaitf  aseunian^  to  shun ; 
to  avoid,  to  fly  from,  to  detest,  to  eschew.—^oai. 
Scoundrel  would  then  mesn  —as  above. 


SCOUR,  V.  1.  To  clear  off  or  away  (by  rub- 
-ER.  bing) ;  to  cleanse,  to  purify,  to  purge ; 
-INO.  to  clear  away  forcibly  by  rapid  motion. 

2.  To  move  rapidly;  to  run,  to  range  swiftly. 

Go.  Scauron ,  Q^t.  Sckeurtn ;  D.  Shueren  ;  Sw. 
Skur-a ;  Dan.  -fr ;  Fr.  B$curtr  ;  It.  Seurire,  fri- 
eare,  defrlcare,  mundare,  purgare  fricando,  to  rub, 
to  cleanse,  to  clear  of  foulness  by  rubbing.  The 
A.  6  S*yr-mn^  tondere,  to  shear ;  radere,  to  clear 
awav  by  scraping  or  rubbing,  seems  to  be  the 
original  word.  In  the  latter  applications  the  It. 
Sedrrerf,  ( L  Currere^)  to  run,  to  overrun,  is  consi- 
dered by  Thomson  to  be  the  root.  See  Scun, 
ScuasT.    Un- 

SCOURGE,  t.  V.    A  thong,  a  lash,  a  whip 

-BR.    (sc.  of  strips  of  leather,  cords,  &c.) ; 

-INO.  a  chastisement,    a  punishment,   an 

affiiction. 
Fr.  Etctmrgie^  a  scourge  or  whip;  It.  Scortg- 
gidft,  from  Corimm — eorigiOt  coritgiyia,  tcoreggia. 
—M^n.  L.  SeuUea ;  It  Seortazxat  quo  quis  ««- 
corMuTt  aut  ttgc'irrigitur^  ut  ita  dicam.— if arl<«. 
The  Fr.  Xscourgle,  and  L.  CorrigiOt  a  thong,  a 
latchet. 

SCOUT,  t.  V.  One  sent  out  before  an 
army,  to  collect  intelligence  by  any  means. 

To  icout, — to  throw  or  cast  away ;  to  re- 
ject;  to  act  as  a  scout,  or  as  one  sent  out 
as  a  spy  ;  to  go  out  or  about  as  a  spy. 

To  scout f  met — to  reject,  to  repel,   or 

repulse. 

Fr.  Bacomie,  a  spy,  eaves  dropper,  prying  com- 
panion :  also  a  «eo«<,  <eoti#-watch.  or  sentinel : 
the  discoverer  or  forerunner  of  an  army.— Co#. 
Sk.  derives  ftt»m  Etcouter  iauteulUtrc.)  to  listen. 
Jun.  gives  the  D.  Schawts,  speeulatores,  from 
Schnweif  spcculari ;  and  derives  from  Gr.  of  Later 
Ages  ZjcowXtm,  awctt/tatorM,  listeners.  Tooke 
says,— a  scout  means  (suband.  some  one,  any  one) 
sent  out,  (used  in  old  Bng.  as  equivalent  to, — 
thrown  or  cast ;  and  is  psst  p.  OtSegi-an^  to  throw, 
to  cast  forth,  to  throw  out.)    See  Shoot. 

SCOWL,  i.  V.  A  scowl,  (of  the  eyes>— is 
a  look  or  caat  of  the  eyes  (with  contracted 
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brows)  indifferently,  sideways  or  straight- 
forwards  :  a  frowning  look  of  anger  or  dis- 
content  To  scowl,  formed  upon  the  s.  is — - 
To  look  frowningly,  with  anger  or  discon- 
tent, gloom  or  suUenness. 

A.  8.  Sceol-eag;  Ger  Slut  I,  shM,  Wach  derives 
from  Gr.  E<X-eiir,  oertere,  eoniorqnerf^  to  turn,  to 
twist.  Tooke  thinks  Saml  is  the  past  p.  of  Sepliun, 
to  separate :  that  Sceol-*agt  are  separated  ege»f  or 
eyes  looking  diflerent  ways ;  and  he  produces  this 
Vttiy  early  usage—  **  Than  scripture  scorned  me 
and  a  akile  loked."— f'^ion  of  Piers  Plouhmau, 
p  53.    See  Scals. 

SCRABBLE,*  o.     To  scrape,— of  which 

word,  (Scrape,)  Scrabble  is  the  dim.,  with 

the  mere  change  of  p  into  6. — *  Bible,  1  Sam, 

D.  Sehraepen,  sckrahben,  tekraeffen,  sekraeffeten, 

SCRAG,  s.  Any  thing  ragged,  cleft, 
-o-eh.  cracked,  or  broken  ;  any  thing  bare, 
-Y.        or  meagre,  spare,  or  lean. 

Scrag  appears  to  be  formed  from  Crag ;  and  In 
O.  Douglas,  crabs  are  called  serabbis.  See  C&ao 
and  Ckack. 

SCRALLIKG/  ad.  Perhaps  ScrabbUng 
or  Scrambling, — ^HoUnshed, 

SCRAMBLE,  v.  s,  -br.  Oen.-— To  strive 

or  struggle,   disorderly,   indiscriminately; 

to  seize,  or  get  possession  of  all  or  any 

portion  of  a  common  prize. 

SeranAie,  oertatim  arripere,— either  from  the 
D.  Krabbelen,  to  tear  with  the  nails,  or  from 
aereop^n ;  D.  Sekrefeit,  radere,  scalpere,  qd.  eor- 
radere,  to  scrape  together.— 5A.  In  the  North  it 
is  called  a  serajgte.  In  the  Lancashire  dialect,  a 
striving  to  catch  things  on  the  hands  and  knees 
on  the  floor  is  called  a  scramble,  serabblSf  or 
scraUle. 

SCRANNEL,  iuJ:  Harsh,  shrill,  shrieking ; 

sharp,  meagre,  spare. 

Serannil,  a  meagre  or  lean  person.— 6/m«.  of 
Lane.  Words.  The  word  seems  connected  with, 
if  not  the  same  as  Cranny,  a  small  chink  or  fissure ; 
and  app.  by  Milton  to  pipes,  as  if  not  sound  or 
air-tight.    And  hence— as  above. 

SCRAP,  or  Scrape,  *.  A  scrop  (of  food). 
A  small,  a  minute  portion. 

The  past  p.  of  A.  S.  Screop-an,  any  thing,  some- 
thing scraped  off.—Tooke.  Quod  A  cibo  o^omsi. 
—5*. 

SCRAPE,  V.  s.  To  draw  one  thing  (usually, 
-ER,  «.  something  edged,  an  edged  tool  or 
-INO.  instrument)  over  the  surface,  in 
-INGLT.  contact  with  the  surface,  of  another 
thing  or  substance,  (to  rtift;)  to  draw  or 
get  together  by  scraps,  by  bits  or  small 
portions,  by  parsimonious  earnings  or 
savings.     Scrape,  s,  met — 

A  state  of  difficulty ;  gen.  the  effect  of 
heedlessness  or  mischievousness. 

A.  S.  Screop-an  f  D.  Sekrabben,  sckrapen  ;  Ger. 
Sekrappen;  Sw.  Skrapa;  Dsn.  Skraber,  radere, 
corradere,  scalpere ;  to  rase,  to  scrub,  (qv.) 

SCRAT,*  V,  I  e.  Scratch,  (qv.) 
*  Mir,  for  Mag,    Burton, 

SCRAT,*  *.      A.  S.  Scntta,  hcrmaphro- 
ditus ;  because  such  are  swposed  to  have 
a  small  scrat  or  scratch,  or  misure. 
*HoUand. 
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SCRATCH,  t».  i.  To  make  narrow  or 
-INO.  lineal  separations  of  the  surface, 
-INOLY.  by  drawing  a  rough  or  hard  sub- 
stance over  iti  to  tear  the  surface,  (sc.  with 
the  nails,  with  any  thii^  pointed:)  to  draw 
irregular  lines ;  to  write  irregularly,  badly. 

D.  KrasMen^  kraiten,  or  kretten  ;  Ger.  Kreeiuen  ; 
Ft.  Grat-er  ;  It  -/dr«.  Chaucer  writes, — "  Crateh- 
ing  of  cheeks."    See  Ckatch.    Be-  Un- 

SCRAUL,  V.  "All  that  wrauieth  upon 
the  earth,"  (Bib.  1549,  Deut  xi.)  i.  e. 
erawleth, 

SCRAW,  «.  Swift  speaks  of  "that  odious 
custtom  of  cutting  scraws  (as  they  call  them), 
which  is  flaying  off  the  green  surface  of  the 
ground  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make  up 
their  ditches." — Drapier*t  Letter §. 

SCRAWL,  V,  t.    To  scrape,  or  scratch, 
sc.  ill-formed  letters. 
Contracted  (Sk.)  from  SerabMe.    B»- 

SCREAK,  r.f.  or  Screech,  v.  Schreech. 
Also  written  To  shriek,  (qv.) 

A  screech  or  shriek  is, — the  cry  of  terror, 
or  passion  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  called, 
sharper  and  harsher  than  a  scream  ;  but,  in 
human  beings  esp.  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it  In  Lancashire,  they  use 
Reak,  and  also  Ream.  And  see  Crack 
and  Creak,  which  appear  to  differ  from 
Screak  only  in  degree. 

SCREAM,  r.  s.     Scream  is  esp.  app.  to— 

The  cry  of  terror  uttered  by  females ;  of 

children  in  pain  or  passion; — though  not 

confined  to  these. 

See  ScRRAK.  In  Lancaihire,— To  rfam,  (see 
RvMBLX,)  from  A.  8  Hraman,  plorare,  clamare, 
cttulare,  to  weep,  to  crv.  to  weep  with  crying 
and  bewayling. —5om.  In  8w  Skreema  Is.— terre- 
facere ;  in  D.  SehrooMt  horror ;  Sehroomen,  hor- 
rere,  horrescere.— /Ar«  and  Kilian. 

SCREEN,  V.  s,  or  Skrebn,  s,  A  screen 
is — Any  thing  that  covers,  hides,  conceals, 
protects. 

Pr.  Sser-am^  -«««,  Serene  i  Low  L.  Sereonay 
sereuna.  In  some  places,— the  holes  or  caverns 
dug  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with  heaps  of  dirt 
(of  which  Tacitus  speaks  as  helng  usual  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  Gar.  c  16.)  are  at  this  day 
called  Etcrene:  See  Du  Cange,  Fot*.  (de  Vit. 
lih.  il.  c.  17.)  and  Men.  The  editor  of  Hen. 
derives  from  the  Ger.  Sehrein^  area ;  and  this 
(Wach.  sayi)  is  Low  L.  Sereena,  from  Serinium. 
See  SHaiNX.  8k.  thinks— from  Ger.  Schirmen, 
tegere,  protegere,  to  cover,  to  protect,  to  defend. 
Be- 

SCREEN,  *.  V.    To  sift,  to  secern,  (qv.) 
Perhaps,   cons,  from  Screen,   supra;   which, 
being  sometimes  made  of  twigs  at  some  distance 
Mart,  would  serve  as  a  $i/ter.    Some  say — from 
Bar.  L.  Steemieulumy  from  Se-cemere. 

SCREW,  ».  *.  To  screw,  met  is— To 
twist  close,  to  distort 

To  twist  close,  to  pinch  hard  ;  to  squeeze 
tight  "The  screw  is  described  to  be  a 
kind  of  wedge  that  is  multiplied,  or  con- 
tinued by  a  helical  (spiral)  revolution  about 
a  cylinder,  receiving"  its  motion  not  from 
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any  stroke,  but  from  a  Tectis  (•  bar)  at  one 
endof  it"— fPi/JKn*. 

Ft.  Eacroue ;  D.  Sehrotf;  Ger.  Sckrawbe  ;  Dan. 
Skrmf.  Sk.  derives  the  Fr.  from  iSx,  and  rouef 
because  it  is  turned  round  like  a  wheel.  Wach. — 
from  Ger.  which  (he  says)  is  the  genuine  wanl« 
and  Germanic  In  Its  origin.    Un- 

SCRIBE,  s,  Scnbe,^si  writer.  '*  Scribe 
-BLE,  V. «.  was  a  name,  which  among  the 
-bler.  Jews  was  applied  to  two  sorts  of 
-BLINO.  officers.  1.  To  a  civil ;  and  so 
•ABLE.*  it  signifies  a  notary,  or  in  a 
-ACioua.t  large  sense  any  one  employed 
to  draw  up  deeds  and  writings.  2.  This 
name  scribe  signifies  a  church-officer,  one 
skilful  and  conversant  in  the  law  to  inter- 
pret and  explain  it" — South. 

To  scribble, — to  write  careless,  hasty,  in- 
formed letters  i  to  write  carelessly,  haatily. 

*Chaucer.    ^Barrow. 

Fr.  Scribe,  4aeH»-ain«,  -oiMe;  It  Scrita;  Sp. 
Eseribo;  L.  Serib-ere.  Becan  (see  Fo$m.)  derives 
from  the  D.  Schrabbent  (to  scrape,)  hecauae  a  liae 
or  stroke  in  writing  is  formed  by  eeteping  ar  draw- 
ing (so.  a  style,  a  pen,)  over  the  surfaoe  (of  paper, 
parchment,  or  other  substance).  Seribble  wmdd 
then  be  Scrabble,  with  the  mere  difference  of  the 
voweL  Voss.  thinks  Serib-ere  is  manifeatly  tkma 
Or.  rpo^ciy.— Y  changed  into  e.  The  or^tin  ei 
all  is  probably  the  same.  See  Gkavk.  SerUg  is 
not  used  uncompoonded  as  a«.  See  Scairr.  Ad- 
Be-  Clrcum-  Con-  De-  Ex-  In-  Pre-  Pro-  Be- 
8ub-  Supers  Trans- 

SCRIMER.  s.  A.  S.  Scrimbre,  (or  scvm- 
bre,  a  fencer. — Verstegan).  A  sword  player, 
a  master  of  defence,  or  fencing  roaster. — 
Som. 

D.  Seheimur ;  Fr.  Bseumeur,  from  Skirwum,  to 
defend.    Bee  Scaasir  and  BaimMisii. 

SCRINE, «.  i.e.  Shrine,  (qv.)     Anciently, 
(Verstegan,) — a  chest  or  coffer. 
L.  Seriniutn, 

SCRIP,  s.  -PAGE.*  May  it  not  be — A  scrap- 
bag,  a  small  bag  or  sack  for  scrape  f — *Skmk. 
8w.  SkroppOf  skreppm.  Mins.  derive*  froaa 
ScirpuM,  a  rush,  whence  Scr^mh  a  basket  made 
of  rushes.  Sk.  prefers  A.  S.  Scrtepe,  meet,  ooBve> 
nient,  fit,  qd.  Tkeca  commoda. 

SCRIPT,  s.  Script  or  &rip,~Any  Uiing 
-URE.  written  :  usually  app.  to — sonae 

-URAL.        legal  or  mercantile  instrument 
-ORY.  in  writing. 

-URI8T.       A  scrip  of  paper  is  also  a  scrap 
-URiENT.*  of  paper. 

Scripture, — a  writing ;  emph. — a  holy  or 
sacred  writing.  The  Scriptures, — contained 
in  or  comprising  the  Bible. 

*See  Wood,  Art.  Prytme. 

L.  Set  iptum,  pott  p.  otSerih-ere.  to  write.  Strifh- 
iure,— Ft.  Eaeripturt ;  It  SeriU^rm  ;  8pL  J?«ers> 
tura ;  L.  Seriptura,  See  Scaiia.  Un-  Also 
In-    (?ircum-scriptible. 

SCRIVENER,  s.  -NisH.*    A  writer ;  one 

who  writes  or  draws  up  in  writing — ^legal* 

commercial,  or  mercantile  securities ; 

rities  for  money. — *  Chaucer. 
Bee  ScaiBB.    Fr.  £«er-f«0<fi;  Bp.  -ibane. 

SCROFULA,  s.  -L0D8.    A  disease. 

It  Serdfa,  -ola;  Fr.  -o/m;  h.  Ser^le, 
Sefbfo,  a  sow.    The  disease  and  the  anlnal  tere 
the  same  Gr.  name,  Xoipat. 
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SCROLL,  ScROWLy  or  Scrow,  «.  We  My 
indifferently, — A  seroU  or  roll  of  parchment 
A  paper  or  writing,  rolled  or  folded  up. 

Fr.  Mseritme.  (See  Eicaow.)  The  book  wherein 
a  gaoler  mU  down  and  regltten  the  oamet  and 
aui names  of  hia  prUonen:  a  roll  containing  the 
>articulan  of  the  court'f  expense :  a  suivey  of 
ground  held  by  a  copyholder.  (See  Cot.)  Mins. 
thinks  Srroll  is  corrupted  fh>m  Mott;  .and  Sk. 
derives  Bteroue  (see  Scaxw)  ftnm  E*,  and  roue, 
a  wheel.    In- 

SCROYLE,*  t.    "  These  tcroyUM  of  An- 
giers," — (Fr,  EserouelleSf)  Le.  scabby,  scro- 
phulous  fellows. — WhaUey  and  Sieevent. 
*Shak,     B.  Jonson. 
Fr.  Le$  etcroutUeg,  the  king's  eyil. — Col, 

SCRUB, «.  8.  A  scrub, — one  who  tcruhs  or 
scrapes  together ;  any  one,  any  thing  mean. 
To  scrub  is, — to  scrape,  by  the  change  of 
the  vowel  a  into  v,  and  the  p  into  b,  (See 
Scrape.)  The  difference  of  usage  now  de- 
pends upon  that  with  which  the  act  is  per- 
formed: thus,  —  the  butcher  scrapes  his 
block  with  a  knife,  and  scrubs  or  rubs  it 
with  a  brush. 

SCRUPLE,  s,  V,  Met— A  difficulty,  a 
-ER.  hesitation,  a  doubt,  a  fear,  an  ap- 

•puL-ous.  prehension ;  a  nicety,  a  delicacy. 
-ousLY.       A    weight     equalling    twenty 
-OUSNE88.   grains,  or  the  third  part  of  a 
-osiTY.       dram :  any  small  portion. 
-IZE,*  V,      *jR.  Mountagu, 

Fr.  Scrup-ule  ;  It.  -olo ;  8p.  Sserupulo  ;  L  Scru- 
puiMM,  ttom  Scrupui,  saxura  aaperum,  a  sharp 
stone ;  henee,  a  hurt,  a  binderance,  an  impediment 

SCRUTATOR,  *.  Gen.  Scrutiny  is,— 
-TiN-Y,  s,  A  search,  an  examination,  an 
-IZE,  V.       investigation. 

-OUS.  Pr.  Scrut-ateur,  -M  ;  It.  -atdre,  -inio ; 

8p.  Bterutin-ader,  -to;  L.  Serul-ator,  -inium; 
ttom  Serutari,  to  search  into;  from  L.  Serula, 
Gr..  Xpirm,  7pmt,  ort§.  lumber;  things  thrown 
aside  together,  as  litter  or  reAise:  and  thence 
Seruiarit  to  look  into  such  things,  sc-  for  some 
article  that  may  be  app.  to  a  use.  See  Foss.  in  v. 
Seruta.    In-scrutable. 

SCRUZE,*  V,  -iNo.t  For  squeeze,  to  com- 
press, or  press  close  together.  It  seems, 
i  Lye  adds, )  to  be  formed  from  Screw.  Phil- 
lips, in  his  New  World  of  Words,  says — 
the  obsolete  v,  **  Scruse,"  is  to  crowd  or 
press  hard:  through  heedless  pronuncia- 
tion corrupted  by  Londoners  to  Scrouge. — 
Johnson  and  Pegge,  It  is  probably  from— 
To  crush,— *  Spenser,  ^Bp,  Hall 
SCRY,  s.  i.  e.  J  scry,  (qv.) 
SCRYD£,j9l.  i.e.  Descried,  (qr,) 

SCUD,  «.  t^.  -DING.     To  shoot  along,  run, 

flee,  or  flit  along ;  move  speedily  or  rapidly. 
Ger.  Srkietun^  celeriter  moverl;    sektetm,  ta- 

Sere;  8w.  Skutia,  cursitare,  to  move  quickly,  to 
y,  to  run ;  fh>m  A.8.  Scyt'an,  to  shoot,  (qv.) 

SCUFFLE,  V,  s,  Sk.  thinks  it  to  be 
Shv^,  (qv.)  with  the  change  of  h  into  c, 
and  to  mean — A  confused  and  tumultuous 
contest  or  flght     See  Cuff  ? 

SCULK,  or  Skulk,  v.     To  move  or  go 
onder  covert,  secretly,  slily. 
To  go  secretly,  or  concealedly;   to  go, 
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or  move  into,  be,  or  stay  in  secret  places ; 
to  isecrete ;  to  conceal,  to  lurk. 

In  Gower,  "  he  sculketh  as  a  hare." 
Dan.  Skulker;  D.  Sehujflem;  .8w.  Sktfla,  and 
Seholka,  are — latitare,  oooultare,  to  lie  hidden,  to 
bide,  to  conceal.  The  origin  seems  to  be  A.  S. 
Seyl-oM,  {Sejfl-igHm,  g  into  k  9S  c  hard,)  to  sepa- 
rate, to  secrete. 

SCULL,  or  Skull,  a.  App.  to  the  sepa- 
rated bone  of  the  head  \  also  to  a  division, 
or  portion  offish  divided  or  separated  from 
the  main  body ;  l  e.  to  shoals  of  fish. 

Sk.  says,— the  shell  of  the  head,  but  why  so  used 
he  does  not  explain.  Seull,  Tooke  considers  to 
be— the  past  p.  of  Seyl-an,  to  divide,  to  separate. 
See  ScAiiS. 

SCULL,  s,  -ER.  A  kind  of  boat  (See 
Shallop,  and  Sloop.)     Also  of  oar. 

ICina.  derives  from  the  Jullowneee  of  a  boat  like 
a  ah^l  or  eeuU  ;  or  it  may  be,  (Sk.  adds,)  from  Fr. 
Bseueltf,  L.  Seutula,  from  some  resemblance  to  a 
platter  or  charger.  G.  Douglas  uses  the  word 
shut  for  a  vessel  to  contain  liquids : — "  We  kest 
on  mony  a  ekul  of  warme  milk.'*— P.  29,  v.  20. 
"  In  flakoun  (flagon)  and  in  tkulL^—V,  210.  v.  5. 
The  Glossarlst  declares  for  the  etym.  of  Mins. 
See  /Are  in  v.  Skoal ;  and  Jumieaon. 

SCULLION,  f.  The  servant  whose  duty 
-lONLT.  it  is  to  clean  the  plates  and  dishes, 
-ERY.  or  other  kitchen  utensils.  And 
hence  app.  to — any  thing  low,  and  mean. 

Old  Fr.  Seulier,—*'  Offlcier  qui  a  soin  de  la  vais- 
selle,  des  plats,  et  des  assiettes." — Roqu^ort, 
Ft.  Eseuelle,  a  platter;  qd.  EieuUion,  a  washer 
of  plates  and  dishes. — Sk,    L.  Seutula, 

SCULPTOR,  s,    A  graver  or  engraver, 

-URB,  o,  s,    a  cutter  or  carver,  sc.  into  form 

-ILE.*  or  shape. — ^Brown.     ^Sandys, 

ScULPT.t  Fr.  Senl-pteur;  It.  -I^e;  8p.  Seoul- 
-tur,  -pidor;  L.  Seutptor,  from  eeulpere,  to  cut,  to 
grave,  which  (Voss.)  diflbrs  from  Sealpere  only  In 
usage;  and  he  derives  fivm  Or.  TXafm,  with  the 
MolLc  prefix.  ot\a^»,  ajXv^t.    In- 

SCUPP£R,«.   Holes  in  the  deck,  through 

which  the  water  drains  off. 

Skvpper  holes  (Sk.)  are  holes  in  the  benches  of 
a  ship  (in  transtris)  through  which  the  water 
flows  ;  from  Ger.  Sehopjtn^  hanrlre,  because 
through  them  the  water  is  drawn  or  drained  oflU 

SCUR,*  V,  i.  e.  Scour  ;  to  move  rapidly,  to 
-R-ER.t  clear  the  ground  swiftly.  See 
-Y.t  Hurry-scurry. 

*Bea»,  Sf  F.     ^Bemers,    tNorth, 

SCURF,  s,    A  thin  scale  or  flake ;  a  dry, 

-Y.  scaly  excrescence  on  the  sur- 

-INB88.  face  of  the  skin. 

-RV-Y, s.ad»   Scurvy  seems  no  other  than 

-ILY.  Scurfy,    (see    Roynb  ;)    and 

(met)  is — 

Shabby,  mean,  vile,  worthless ;  despicable, 

contemptible. 

D.  Sehor/t,  sehorftiff,  scurf,  teurfy;  Dan.  Sknrv; 
A.  S.  Seeor/a,  from  eceorf-ian,  rodere,  mandere, 
to  gnaw,  to  bite,  (Sk.);  with  whom  Lye  coincides, 
—quod  in  morbum  istnm  edaeem  optlme  quadrat. 
Scurvie,  or  SeorMe,  (says  Jun.)— is  the  disease 
which  is  com.  called  Seotbute.  He  and  Sk.  give 
to  the  word  Seorbie  or  Scorbute  the  same  origin. 
See  ScoRBUTK. 

SCURRILE,  ad.     Jesting   or  scoffinff, 

-ITY.       like  a  vulgar  buffoon;  with  vul- 

•0U8.      gar,  low  ciuumny  or  scandal ;  low^ 

-OUSLY.  vulgar,  indecent  or  unbecoming. 
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Fr.  SemrrilU'i;  It  -A ;  L.  SemrrUii,  ftom  wwr «, 
a  Jester,  a  tcoffer.  Of  uncerUia  etym. ;  perhap* 
from  Ssfr-an.  (See  Sroua  )  The  ad.  is  app.  from 
the  lowest  usei  of  Jesting  or  scoffing. 

SCUSE,*  i.  e.  Excuse,— *Shak. 

SCUT,  «.     That  which  shoots  up,  bc  like 

the  short,  erect  tail  of  a  hare. 

Lye  luggetti  Go.  Skaut,  fimbria,  the  edge  or 
border :  perhaps  from  A.  8.  Sept-^ut,  to  shoot. 

SCUTE,  s.  Seuteheon,  (Seochon,  Chaucer, 
-AQE.  Fr.  Escttssortt) — a  small  target  or 

-CHEON.      shield. 

"  This  pecuniaiy  satisfaction  (in  lieu  of 
personal  attendance,  sctUifer,  bearing  a 
shield)  at  last  came  to  be  levied  hj  assess- 
!nent  at  so  much  for  every  knight's  fee 
under  the  name  of  scutage,** — Blaekstane. 

Low  L.  Seuiagiumt  from  L.  Scutum,  a  shield. 
Or  Zkittot.  eorium,  pellU,  from  kv-ov,  turgere. 
Hemsterhuls  connects  it  with  aKoXot,  thence  with 
o'KvWcfi',  quatere,  and  concludes  vkvXo^  to 
mean,  pellem  quatiendo  detractam.  The  root  is 
probably  Northern — A.  S.  Scft-aUf  to  shoot,  to 
throw  out,  to  throw  oB.    See  Escvaox,  Escut- 

CHSOV. 

SCUTTLE, «.  V.  The  scuttles  in  the  deck 
of  a  diip,  —  the  opening  through  which 
goods,  &C.  are  shot  into  the  hold. 

A  coal-scuttle : — to  shoot  coals,  into  the 
cellar  is  a  common  expression;  from  the 
scuttle  they  are  shot  or  thrown  upon  the  fire. 

To  scuttle  off  or  away,  is — to  scud  or 
scuddle  off. 

To  scuttle  a  ship, — to  make  openings  or 

holes. 

Fr.  Bse^uiilUit  8p.  -oM/to;  It.  SoodeUa.  Sk. 
thinks  may  be  ftt>m  D.  Sehuute^  a  boat,  or  Arom 
schuttet,  McuiMla,  a  kind  of  dish  or  platter :  it  is 
more  probably  from  A.  8.  Seft-an,  to  shoot.    Bee 

SCVTB. 

SCUTTLE,*  s.  Scull  is  a  Sc.  name  for  a 
basket  of  a  semicircular  form. — Jamieson. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  word  as  the  pre- 
ceding.— *Tuster.     HakewelL 

D.  Sehotet ;  Fr.  Bteuell* ;  It.  Seodilla  ;  Sp.  Et- 
eudilla ;  L.  SeutHlOt  teutula,  a  dish,  a  platter, 
tmm  seufumj  (Voss.)  because  the  teutelta  was 
fbrmed  like  an  oblong  shield. 

SCYTH.     See  Sithe. 

SDAIN,  or  Sdeion,*  s.  SDEiaNFUL.t  i.  e. 
Disfiain  ;  DisdainfuL 

*Sjjeiuer,     Milton.     ^Beau,  ^  F. 

SE,  pre/,  is  used  separatwif  equivalent  to 
Dis,  (which  comprises  it— di-se.)  When  pre- 
posed  to  some  word  signifying  division  or 
partition,  it  affirms  or  augments  the  force 
of  the  meaning,  e.  g.  se-cede,  sC'Clude ; 
when  proposed  to  words  signifying  whole- 
ness or  entirety,  it  reverses  or  negatives 
it,  e.  g.  se-johtf  se-gregate.  In  the  northern 
languages  S,  or  Se,  is  a  common  prefix  to 
consonants,  with  which  it  readily  unites  in 
pronunciation :  as  cragt  scrag  ;  creak, 
screak,  &c.  Its  force  in  such  instances 
appears  to  be  augmentative.     See  letter  S. 

SEA,  1.  Sea  is  opposed  (geographically) 
to  land,  to  rivers,  lakes,  &c. ;  it  is  app.  to 
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the  great  mass  of  nit  waters,  or  diHerent 
portions  of  it, — to  any  large  quantity, 
liquid  or  fluid;  to  any  thing  atormy  or 
distinguished  by  other  qualities  of  the  se^ 

Sea  is  very  much  used  preH 

Go.  Saiw;  A.  8. 5«;  D.  dtQer.See;  8w.  SO; 
Dan.  SHe,  from  Or.  Ee-civ,  fervere,  buUire  to 
seethe,  ((ce  d'  v^^fi,  buUiebal  aqua,  ff outer,  IlSad, 
21,  V.  365.)  sav  the  etymologists;  trot  the  Gr  has 
no  name  jfor  the  sea  derived  firom  that  e.    Over- 

SEAL,  «.    A  sea  calU    "  In  their  sleepe, 
they  seeme  to  low  or  blea,  and  thereupoa 
they  be  called  sea-cahes," — Holland.  PlinU^ 
A.  8.  Sets,  ssol;  8w.  SJal;  D.  Zetkoud. 

SEAL,  V.  s.  -Eiu  To  set  a  sign  or  mark,  sc 
in  token  of  assent,  affirmance,  assurance  ;  to 
affirm,  or  confirm,  to  aasure,  to  secure ; 
and  also — (from  the  effect  of  sealing)  to 
fasten,  to  fix ;  to  fasten  together  closely,  to 
close,  to  shut. 

Fr.  Seel,  seau;  li.  Slo4Uot  Bp.-Uo;  h.  SigO- 
turn;  IX5mA«/;  Oer.  Siegel;  8w.  Sigill;  Dan. 
Seyl;  A.  8.  Sfoe/,  siffel-am  ;  Oa  SiglnaUf  ga-sigtfom, 
signare,  to  sign,  to  set  or  make  a  sign  or  mark. 
And  see  8sbl.    £n-  In-  Un- 

SEAM,  V.  s.  The  line  formed  by  aewing 
oLEss.  or  sowing,  the  continued  au- 
-STER,  or    tore ; — a  suture,  a  juncture ;  a 

Sem-ster.    mark  resembling  a  lineal  suture. 

-STRESS.      ^  s,  Stamt,  seawuitr ;  D.  Soom  ;  Oer. 
Seamy.  Saum ;  8 w.  Seom^  satura ;  sevma,  oon> 

suere ;  Dan.  5de«.  Wach.  from  L.  Su-ert.  Sk. — 
from  To  sew  or  To  sow,  or  firom  L.  Suwuu.  la- 
Un- 

SEAM,  s.  The  tallow,  fat  or  grease  of  a 
hog,  or  of  a  ravenous  wild  beast — CoL 

A.  8.  Seime,  team,  or  sweet  tallow. — Scut.  Fr. 
Smiui  8p.  Sajfut  It.  Saime;  L.  Soffima,  fkt.    En- 

SEAR,  or  Sere,  v.  ad.  s.  -edness.  To 
parch,  to  bum,  to  dry,  to  wither ;  to  diy 
up  the  sap  or  moisture ;  to  harden. 

A  8.  Sear-an ;  Fr.  Bstorer ;  D.  Sooren,  wrta, 
angcre,  urere,  arescere,  sleeare,  to  parch,  to  dry, 
to  wither.    £a- 

SEAR,  V.  -CLOTH,  i.  e.  Cere,  Cerecloth,  (qv.) 

SEARCE,  v.  s.  -ER.*    To  sift,  to  boult 

"Holland. 

Fr.  Satser,  to  sift  or  searee  ;  firom  Squasoewt, 
for  eaeeustare,  to  shake  out,  or  from  SeUteimws  be- 
cause made  of  hair,  {$eia.) — See  in  Men.  Ca»em. 
Searee  and  Search,  (qv.)  have  probably  the  same 
origin. 

SEARCH,  V.  s.    To  look  afler  or  about, 

-ER.      seek,  or  inquire ;    to  pry  into,   to 

-INC.     investigate,  to  examine ;  to  explore, 

-LESS,   to  try. 

Seek  is  more  emph.  than  See,  and  Seardi 

than  Seek. 

Fr.  Ckercher ;  It.  Ceredre ;  qd.  Of  care.  I.e. 
citcumeirea  dispioere,  ubi  latest  quod  Invcstigir 
mus ;  to  look  around,  cast  our  eyes  around,  to  dis- 
cover where  that  may  lay,  which  we  »e«k  to  fija^ 
— Jun.  And  see  also  Jf«ii.  En- In- Over- R«<  Uo- 

SEASON,  *.  V.  App.  to— The  four  divi- 
-ABLE.  sions  of  the  year ;  to  a  fit  or 

-ABLT.  proper,  convenient  or  suitable, 

-ABLEM E88.   time ;  a  portion  of  time. 
-ING.  To  season, — to  do  any  thing  at 

-AOE.*  a  fit  or  proper  time ;  to  pre- 


AT* 


SEC 

pare  for  fit  or  proper  use ;  to  prepare  by 

time ;  to  mature ;  to  give  a  taste  or  savour ; 

to  savour,  to  qualify,  to  temper. — ^Svtih. 

Fr.  5ff<JO«  ;  It.  Stagi&m*;  8p.  Sanont  which  tome 
derive  ftom  Satiot  Uie  time  for  sowing,  getting, 
planting;  and  hence  extended  to  the  different 
periods  for  the  dUferent  laboun  of  hiuhaadry,  the 
dilferent  tlmee  of  the  year :  others  ftom  Statio,  ad. 
(Sk.)  temporis  «fa/fo.— See  Men.  Sk.  and  Jmn.    To 


season,  (Fr.  Assaisonsr,)  Sk.  derives  jQpom  Ger. 
Sattzen,  salire,  sale  condUre,  to  preeenre  with  salt. 
Jun.  thinks  the  latter  merely  a  met.  use  of  the 
former : — to  preserve  or  prepare  meats  for  keeping 
at  proper  times.    Over-  Un 

SEAT,  s.  V.  That  on  which  we  aet  or  dt, 
put  or  place  any  thing ;  in  which  we  reside 
or  dwell ;  place  or  position. 

To  seat, — to  put  or  place  on  a  teat ;  to 
put  or  place  ;  to  reside  ;  to  fix. 

A. 8.  S*a,  stiol;  D.  Sate;  Dan.  Stedet  Ger. 
Sessei,  sidelt  8w.  SUU.  Bee  Sbt,  Sit.  Dia-  Re- 
Un- 

S  EC  ANT,  «.    A  line  so  called,  because  it 
euta  another  line,  called  the  tangent 
L.  Setans,  cutting. 

SE-CEDE,  V,     To  go  away,  depart,  or 
-CEOBK.       separate  from. 
•CES8.         Seceder  is  a  common  name. 
-  CESSION.    L.  Se-eedtrSy  to  go  awi^  from. 

SE-CERN,*  9.    To   separate;    to  strain 
out. — ^Baeon,  ArhuthnoL 
I*.  Seeemtrs,    See  SxcaaTB. 

SECLE,  f.    A  century,  a  hundred  years. 
Fr.  Siielsi  It.  Sieolo  ;  I*.  5«c«I«m. 

SE-CLUDE,  V,  -s-ioir.  To  shut,  keep,  or 
confine,  away  from ;  to  keep  private  or 
apart,  in  close  retirement  or  solitude. 

Sp.  Ss-^tuso  f  Fr.  -elms,  kept  or  shut  up  ftom, 
deprived  of,  (Cot.;)  L.  SscluderSf  to  shut  in,  to 
confine. 

SECOND,  atLt.v,     The  next  in  place, 

-ART,  ad,  a.  order,   or  succession,   to   the 

'ARiLY.         first ;  the  next  in  degree. 

-ARiNEss.      To  uctntd, — to  stand  or  be 

-ER.  placed,  to  follow  or  succeed, 

next  to;   in  assistance,  support,  aid,   or 

maintenance ;  to  assist,  to  support,  to  aid, 

to  maintain. 

Vx.  Sseond-Sf  -er;  It.  -o,  -^t;  Sp.  Segund-o, 
-ar ;  L.  Sseuttdiu,  ftom  Ssqui  or  secHtn ;  ftom 
S4f-ni;  —Ssemndus,  sequUnrprimum ;  ftom  Sse-^tra; 
— In  te-eundOf  ««o<*osivedivisio  inclpit,  eumunnm 
sit  indirisum.— See  Fass.  and  Martin. 

SE-CRET,a<i«.e.  5ecr9/,  aiiL.-^eparated 
-CEBCT.  or  set  apart,  removed,  with- 
-CRET-LY.  drawn,  so.  out  of  sight,  or  view ; 
-INO.  hidden,  concealed,  private. 

-ART.  Secretary, — one  entrusted  with 

-ARisHiP.    the  teerett  of  his  office,  of  his 
-€RBTB,e.   employer.  Also  a  place  (a  desk) 
-cRBT-ioif.  for  aeeret  or  private  deposits. 
•CRY,  tuU     Chaucer  writes  Secrenest,  Seere' 
-NESS.  tour  ;  L  e.  Secrecy,  Secretary, 

-1ST.*  *Boyle.    ^Floyer, 

-ITIOUS.^  FT.  Stcr-el ;  Sp.  -Ho  ;  It.  SegrHo  ;  L. 
Seersims  ;  (past  p.  of  Seeeniare,)  to  put  away  ftom ; 
asunder,  or  apart  { to  keep  away,  in  private.  The 
L.  Ssereiarimm  is  a  sgcrti,  or  prlTste  place ;  FT. 
SierH-airs ;  Sp.  -ario  t  It  -arl«,  —gr^ario  ;  Low 
L.  Seeretarims, 
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SECT, «.  The  doctrine  followed ;  the  party 
-ART.  separated,  or  following  a  par- 

-ARiAN,  ad,  ticular  or  especial  doctrine  or 
-ARiANisM.  creed ;  holding  or  teaching 
-ARisif.  particular  tenets  or  principles. 
-ARIST.  Fr.  8eet€  ;  It.  SiUa  i  Sp.  ft  L.  Stta, 

-ATOR.  *  follower,  so.  of  a  particular  doo- 

trine,  ftom  Stqni,  to  follow ;  or  a 
-lOH.  partisan,  from  L.  Secars,  to  sever 

Segment.  m-  part.— See  Foss.  and  MarHn. 
Sectator  is  flrom  Sset-atms,  past  p.  of  Seet-ari,  and 
that  formed  upon  Ssq-mL  Ssetian,  Ssgwumi,  are 
maniiiBetly  ftom  SsH-um,  past  p.  of  S€e-ars,-~ 
whence  the  eompe.  Bi-  DIs-  Ex-  In-  Inter-  Be-eect 

SECULAR,  ad.    Secular  is  used  as  dis- 

-ITT.        tinguished  from  eternal,  and  equi- 

-IZB,  V.    valent  to — Temporal ;  pertaining 

to  temporal  things,  things  of  this  world, 

worldly :  also  opp.  to— spiritual,  to  holy. 

Fr.  SSo-^tlier;  It.  -oUtrss  Sp.  -mla,  ssglar;  L. 
Seeuiaris,  from  Seevlum,  sequieulmm,  from  Stqmi, 
to  follow.  Seculum  nihil  aliud  est  quam  aonorum 
multorum  series  et  ssqusla  ;  a  series,  sequence  or 
sucoesalon  of  many  years. — Foss.    Super- 

SECUNDINE,  «.  "  Now  for  the  use  of 
the  young  during  its  enclosure  in  the  womb 
there  are  several  psrts  formed  as  the  mem- 
branes inveloping  it,  called  the  aecundinea,** 

~^Ray. 

Fr.  Sseondss,  -ines ;  It  -a,  -iiier ;  Sp.  Secun^ 
dina;  L.  Sseundm,  q.  seew^la  membrana. 

SECURE,  ad,  V,  Anciently  written,  as 
-LT.  now  in  Sc.  Siker, 
-NESSL  Careless,  or  free  from  care,  from 
-ITT.  fear;  careless,  heedless;  confi- 
-MENT.*  dent ;  free  or  freed  from  fear,  or 
cause  of  fear,  from  hasard,  from  danger  • 
and  cons.  safe. 

To  aeeure, — to  free  from  fear,  or  cause 
of  fear,  from  hazard,  from  danger  ;  to 
place  in  safety,  in  certainty ;  to  confirm,  to 
guard,  to  protect  in  safety. — ^Broum. 

Fr.  Ssur  ;  It.  Sieitro  ;  Sp.  Ssguro  ;  L.  Sseurus, 
L  e.  sins  euro,  without  care ;  eaxelees.  As-  In-  Un- 

SEDAN,  i,  A  seat;  an  inclosed  seat, 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  It  Seg- 
gUtta,  which  Florlo  calls,  "akindof  chaire 
used  in  Italy  to  carrie  men  and  women  up 
and  down." 

Sk.  derives  Ssdan,  qd.  Sedana,  sediana,  from 
L.  Sedsrs,  to  set 

SEDATE,  ad.  Still,  ouiet,  composed, 
-LT.  calm,  tranquil,  serious. 

-NESS.  Sedative,  (not  uncommon,)  Fr 

-IVE,  ad.  »,  SSdaHf, —  quieting,  assuaging, 
mitigating,  easing,  appeasing,  stinting. — 
Cot, 

It  Sedato  ;  L.  Stdatus ;  past  p.  of  Ssd-ars,  ftcere 
ut  allquid  rssidtnt ;  to  cause  any  thing  to  settle,  or 
become  still.    See  Sas. 

SEDENTARY,  a2.  -iness.  Remaining 
or  continuing  sitting  or  st  rest;  motion- 
less, inactive. 

FLSUsnt-airei  ItftSp.-aHo;  h,  Stdsnlarint, 
ftom  Seders,  to  set,  or  sit    See  Sbdimsmt. 

SEDGE,  i.  A  plant— *Beati.  4-  P. 
-ED.  ^  S-  Seept  D.  Sedt,  caiex,  from  Sscamde, 
^Y  hecause  easily  eat;  or  rather  from  the 
'  f^  sharp  edges  of  the  leaTcs  which  cut  the 
*I«Y.  hand.  The  gladMits  (Sk )  has  its  nama 
for  the  same  reason. 
ZZ 


SEE 
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SEDIMENT,  s.    That  which  seU,  settles, 

or  Binks ;  which  subsides. 

Ft.  SUim-eni;  li. -enio ;  L.  SetUnurUum;  tor 
Sedere,  to  set,  or  settle.  Pie-  Re-  Sub-aide. 
Super-sede.    DiB-sident. 

SEDITION,  s.  Departure,  dissension, 
-lous.  (sc.  from  union  or  peace,  from 
-lousLT.  submission,  from  obedience;) 
-loNART.  dissension,  resistence,  contention 
(against  established  authority). 
Fr.  SUi-tum;  It.  -tiins:  L.  Ssditio,  from  Se^ 
i.e.  Msorsim,  at  Uum.—Fois.  (See  Axbitiow.) 
Stornm  ire^ — ^to  go  separate  or  afkart :  and  thus, 
separation,  departuie,  discord,  or  dissension 
among  citizens. 

SE-DUCE,  V.  To  draw  or  lead  apart  or 
-MENT.  away,  out  of  the  way  or  path ;  to 
-ER.  withdraw,  to  allure,  to  entice,  to 
-INO.       mislead. 

-IBLE.      Vr.  Sid-Mire:   It. -dire;  Sp. -wir,   L. 
-TION.      Seducere,  to  draw  or  lead  apart  or  away 

-TIVE.      ^^™-    U°- 

SEDULOUS,  ad.  Keeping  closely, 
-ousLY.  earnestly  employed ;  studiously, 
-ousNESS.  actively,  diligent,  industrious; 
-ITY.  taking  much  pains  or  labour. 

Fr.  SMuUU;  L.  SeduHttu,  -ut,  from  SedtM,  (as 
Auidutu,  from  Juid-ere,  to  sit  to;)  sitting  to, 
keeping  close  to,  closely  employed  upon.  Bee 
Assiduous. 

SEE,  s.  A  seat,  sc.  of  power;  of  epis- 
copal power,  or  jurisdiction. 

Fr.  Siige;  It.  Sid-e,  -ia;  Sp.  -e;  L.  Sedes,  a 
seat.    See  Siboe. 

SEE,  V.  To  see  is, — To  take ;  to  receive 
-ER.  sensations  or  feelings— by  the  eye ; 
-INO.  to  keep  or  hold — before  the  eye ;  to 
look  at,  to  behold,  to  observe :  gen.  to 
perceive,  to  conceive,  to  discern,  to  dis- 
tinguish, to  detect 

Seer, — one  who  sees ;  sees  into  the  future, 
foresees.    See  Seek,  Seem,  Seize. 

Qo.SaiAwani  A.S.Seon;  D.Sien;  Gei, Sehem 
Sw.  Se;  Dan.  Seer.  Jun.  and  Sk.  derive  from 
the  6r.  eeaofiat,  by  the  change  of  B  into  a. 
Wach.-from  Aug,  oM,  the  eye,  by  prefixing  the 
sibilant  $,  quia  verba  sensuum  derivarl  solent  ab 
organis.  Se  in  A.S.  was  the  article,  equivalent  to 
The,  by  which  it  has  been  supplanted.  Be-  Foie- 
In-  Over-  Un- 

SEED,  s,  V,  App.  gen.  to— The  origin, 
-LINO,  first  principle,  source,  as  —  the 
-NESS.*  cause;  also,  to  the  product,  off- 
-Y.t        spring,  progeny,  race,  a&— the  effect 

To  seed, — to  bear  or  produce  seed, 

*UdaL  Shak.       ^Chapman. 

D.  Saed  ;  Ger.  Sai,  eaeti;  A.S.  Sw.  &  Dan.  S^sd  : 
which  Ihre  derives  from  Soa^  serere.  The  A.S. 
Sad  is  also  the  past  p.  of  A.S.  e.  Sawan,  {saio^d, 
»au-ed,  eady)  that  which  is  sowed  or  ecwn.    Un- 

SEEK,  V,  -ER.  To  look  for  or  after;  to 
search,  to  inquire,  to  try  or  endeavoiv ;  to 
find  or  discover,  to  get  or  gain. 

Go.  Soe-yan;  A.S.  See-an,  (i.  e.  ee-ie-an ;)  D. 
Soek-an;  Ger.  Suchen,'  Sw.  Soeka,  from  the  v. 
To  «M,  (Sk.)  because  they  who  seek  any  thing,  see 
or  look  for  it    JBe-  Mis- 

SEEL,*  V,  s.  To  seel  a  ship,  a  nautical 
term,  (Sk^)  when  a  ship  leans,  yields,  gives 
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— to  one  side ;  peihaps  firom  SylUa,  to  g;iTe. 
See  To  Sell.—* Ralegh,    Sandys. 

SEEL,  s.  Seems  to  be  the  same  word  as 
Sal,  in  SiBl^  See  Seldom.  Ray  ta3rs, — 
Seel  or  Seal,  time  or  season:  "  It  is  a  lair 
seel  for  you  to  come  at:"  Le.  a  fiur  tinie  or 
season:  spoken  ironically  to  them  that 
come  late,  (Essex,  from  A.S.  Seel,  time.) 
$ee  also  Moore,  Suffolk  Words. 

SEEL,  V.    To  close,  to  shut,  to  hoodwink ; 

to  sew  up  closely. 

Fr.  SilUr  lee  gewe;  to  doee  the  eyes  of  the  dcad» 
of  a  hawk :  Fr.  Seeter,  to  seal,  (qv.)  and  eons,  ta 
fasten  together,  to  close,  to  shut. 

SEELY.    See  Silly. 

SEEM,  p.    To  seem,  isr— To  look,  to  pre- 
-ER.  sent  to  the  sight ;  to  appear  or 

-INO.  present  the  appearance. 

-INGLT.  It  seemeth, — appears  to  be  an 
-IMGME88.  elliptical  expression;  qd.  U 
-LESS.  seemeth  as  it  should  or  ought ; 
-LY.  L  e.  to  see  or  look  or  appear  fit, 

-LINBS8.  becoming,  convenient,  suitable, 
-LiHED.*  proper ;  it  is  good  or  well  look- 
ing, it  looks  well ;  is  good  or  pleasing  or 
agreeable  to  see  or  look  at :  it  is  specious ; 
specious  or  plausible  in  appearance,  at  first 
sight:  it  appears  or  looks  as  if  it  were 
really  so. —  Chaucer,     Spenser. 

Sk. — ^from  Ger.  Ziemen,  decere,  and  this  ftvm 
Get.Seheni  D.Sien;  because  pteasing  to  tlM  egrea 
or  sight.    Mis-  Un- 

SEE-SAW,  s,  V.  Perhaps  Saw'smo^  a  re- 
duplication of  Saw,  and  intended  to  express 
the  motion  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, in  the  act  of  sawing, 

SEETHE,  «.  -ER.  To  boU;  to  be  hol- 
ing hot 

A.S.  Seoikan;  D.  ft  Ger.  Sied-en;  8w.  Simdm: 
Dan.  Sifder,  bnUire,  ebiiUire,  fervere,  aqoa  ftrvida 
eoquere;  Gr.  Ze-ctv.  P.  Plouhman  writes  the 
past  tense  Soth;  and  see  Sod. 

SE-ORE6 ATE,  v,  ad,  -ion.  Oen.-~To 
separate,  to  sever,  to  select 

Fr.  Btgrig-er;  It.  -d#v;  Sp.  -or;  I^  Stgrttars^ 
A  gre^  separare,  to  separate  from  a  flock  or  hexd, 
and  thus  ojqposed  to  Aggregate,  (qv.) 

SEIGNIOR.    See  Senior. 

SEINE,  s,  -BR.     A  very  great  and  long 
fishing  net — Cot, 
Fr.  Saeune^  seine ;  It  &  L.  Sstgenn;  Qt.  lim/vs^n, 

SE-JOIN,  V.    To  separate,  to  sever. 

-junction,    i^  Se-jungere,  to  aopaiate  tkiags 
-JUNGIBLE.    joined. 

SEIZE,  9.  To  take,  to  take  hold  or  pos- 
-IN.  session  of;  to  take  or  keep  hoM, 
-URB.      fast  hold ;  to  fissten,  to  fix. 

Fr.  Saisir;  Low  L.  Saisire,  whieh  slgntfie»— vel 
oceupare,  manum  iojicere,  Invadere;  vei  ateri 
possidendum  tradere,  (Foes,  de  Vlu  lib.  U.  c.  U,) 
from  SeuionSt  or  the  Gr.  ZoKiuCetv,  saeemm  esfi- 
lore.  (See  Men.  Sk.  Dn  Camge,)  It  is  pcriu^is 
merely  the  «.  To  Mee»r— A.S.  C«0f-aa,  ets— ,  to 
take.    Dis-  Re-  Un- 

SELCOUTH,adL  -lt.  Seldom  or  imly 
known ;  rare,  strange,  unusuaL 
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"  Thftt  much  people  tared  of  Mfeon^M  lorei.'*— 
Pfor«  Plotthman,  speaking  of  Christ's  miraculous 
curee.  In  A.S.  Seleouth,  comp.  of  iS«M,  seldom, 
niely.  and  ettih,  known. 

SELDOM,  o^.  00.  -NB88.  Rare»  untuual, 
uncommon :  and  Uie  ov. — 

Rarelyi  unusually,  uncommonly,  scarcely. 
Sa  in  A.  8.  is— «M/(,  veiy  well,  enough,  and 
S»t-d  Is  —rare,  unusuaL — Som.  A.8.  Seld,  seldon ; 
D.  Stl-deu !  Oer.  -ten ;  Dan.  Staldtr ;  Wach.  leads 
back  to  A.8.  S9IU0,  t€Uic,  mirabUls,  dignos :  and 
this  may  be  firom  the  A.8.  v.  Sell-an,  apllan,  to 
sell.  (SeeSix.LT,andSEBL.)  In  Chaucer's  Clerkes 
Tale,  it  is  used  Mdjeetlyely stiden  time;  and 
Tooke  remarks,--that  the  Dutch  have  aUo  the  ad. 
JBeldeth  seltenf  the  Ger.  Selieni  Dan.  Seldsom; 
Sw.StUtifuL 

SE-LECT,  t^.  ad.  To  choose  out  of;  to 
-ION.  take  in  preference,  or  because  pre- 
-OR.     ferred,  to  others. 

It.  Segiliert:  L.  Seiigert,  Mleet^um,  to  choose, 
to  take  out  01  apart  from  others. 

SELF,  pro.  The  force  of  the  word  seems 
Sblvb.  always  to  be — to  confirm,  or 
Self-isu.  strengthen  the  sameness,  iden- 
-ISHLT.  tity  or  individuality  of  some 
-MHNEss.  person  or  thing. 
-NBSs.*  Self-ish,  —  pertaining  to  te{f: 
partial  to,  subservient  to  self;  ^®  interests 
or  pleasures  of  seffi — *  Sidney.  Ld.  Brooke. 
Go.  SUba,  or  Mbo;  A.8.  S^,  or  apifa ;  D.  Self; 
Ger.  Selb ;  Dan.  Selv.  B.  Jonson  calls  Se^f  a  pio- 
nonn  slgniiying  reeiproeation.  WaUia  declares  it 
to  be  a  noun  substantive,  to  which  the  L.  has 
scarcely  any  substantive  that  corresponds;  the 
word  Pertona  or  Propria  penona  approaches 
nearest :  thua-Hny  #«//,  tkp  u^f,  our  eelvee,  ffour 
eelvee  (rge  ipee,  Sec)  are  mea  penona,  tna  pertona, 
noeiret  pertona^  ftc.  Hinuelf,  iteetf,  themulvu, 
(he  says,)  are  used  for  kit-telf,  Ue^elf,  ihtir-telvet ; 
and  (by  Introducing  own)  Me  own  ulf^  iU  own 
eelft  their  own  selvee,  are  ipeius  propria  pereona, 
Ulormm  proprim  pertonee.  Tyrw.  has  shown  (from 
Hickes)  that  Su^  in  A.S.  was  declined  like  other 
adjectives,  and  Joined  in  construction  with  pro- 
nouns personal,  and  substantives,  just  as  ipee  in 
Latin :  and  he  thinks  that  a  custom  was  gradu- 
ally introduced  of  annexing  ee^f  to  pronouns  in 
the  sing,  number  only,  and  eelvee  to  those  in  the 
plural;  and  this  he  imagines  was  one  cause  of 
the  mistake  grammarians  have  committed  in  con- 
sidering M//to  be  a  substantive.  Self  Is  undoubt- 
edly prefixed  to  nouns  substantive— a^Jectively ; 
and  annexed  to  pronouns— substantivelv.  Could 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  be  discovered, 
the  various  usages,  and  their  progress,  might  be 
accounted  fbr ;— it  may  sometimes  be  suppUed  by 
eame;  as  in  Chaucer  and  North,  eelve  or  "  eetf 
place,**  eame  place ;  —  bv  own,  as  by  **  any  eeif  In- 
dustry," in  Sidney,  any  industry  ofile  own, 

SELL,  1.    A  seat ;  a  seat  on  horseback ;  a 

saddle. 
Ft.  Settej  It  fr  L.  SeUa,  a  seat,  a  saddle. 

SELL,  V.   Verstegan  says :  "  SyUt  or  Setde, 
-ER,  t.      to  pay  or  to  ffive ;  SUingt  paying 
Sale,  m.     or  giving.    We  now  use  the  woid 
-ABLE.     Selling  for  ouffht  that  is  given  or 
delivered  for  Uie  value  thereo£" 
It  is  used  where  something  is  given  or 
delivered  in  exchange  for  money  or  secu- 
rity for  money ;  and  thus  (as  Buy  also  is) 
distinguished  from  bartering  or  exchanging 
goods  for  goods,  wares  for  wares.    As  op- 
posed to  Buy, — 
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To  give  or  deliver,  part  with  or  dispose 

of,  for  something  paid  and   received  as 

equivalent 

A.  8.  Sglian  ;  D.  Sel-len  ;  Ger.  -en ;  8w.  Sal^ja  ; 
Dan.  -f«r,  dare,  tradere,  to  give,  to  deliver;  to 
give  or  deliver,  for  or  in  exchange  for ;  hence — 
vendere.    Bee  Hamdskll.    Over-  Out-  Uu- 

SELV-EDGE,!.  From  D.  it  is  plain  that 
Seh'edge  is  a  compoond  word,  the  latter 
portion  of  which  is  edSge.  May  it  not  be 
the  self  or  sehe-edge ;  emph.  its  own  pro- 
per e^e  i  the  final  edge  of  the  piece ;  that 
which  finishes  or  confines  it  f 

In  D.  Self-eggKe,  -end^  -kani  ;  era  panni  vd 
telse ;  extremltates  panni  aut  lintei, — Kilian ;  who 
says,  that  in  Sax.  Self,  eulf,  Is  extremitas  and  ex- 
tremus ;  but  this  does  not  account  for  cloeing  the 
edge.  8k.  thinks  Selvage  to  be-H].  ealvagt ;  quia, 
sc.  vestem  conservat,  roborat,  efflcitque  utdiutius 
duret.  Mr.  Thomson  conjectures  that  the  D. 
(where  it  is  also  written  xelf-weg)  is  formed  of 
neelt  a  cord,  and  voege,  a  Joining. — Zeel  (in  A.  8. 
5«/)  Is  firom  A.  8.  v.  Sal-an,  D.  Seet-en,  ligare, 
vincire,  to  bind,  to  fksten.  Zeel  or  uel  will  not 
give  xetf  or  «e(//  otherwise  eelv-edge  might  be— 
the  fkstened  edge,  the  closed  edge. 

SEMBLANT,  ad.  t.  Like ;  having,  hear- 
-ANCE.  ing,  presenting,  showing,  a  like  or 
-ABLE.  simQar  appearance.  The  «. — 
-ABLY.  Likeness ;  like  appearance ;  gen. 
-ATIYE.* — appearance,  form  or  figure,  re- 
presentation. 
Semblably, — in  likeness  or  resemblance ; 
also,  likely,  probably. 

*Shak.     The  rest  are  common. 

Fr.  Semb'ter,  'lani ;  It  -iare,  -iiMte,  eimigli-itret 
-inte;  8p.  Semblanie;  L.  Simuiare,  Aom  eimilie, 
like.    See  Similaiu    As-  Dis-  Re- 

SEMI, «.    A  moiety,  a  hal£ 
Semi  is  much  written  pre£ 
*•  L.  Semie,  from  Or.  Hfitew ;  for  etfitavt,  hoc  au- 
tem  baud  dubie  pro  tiiaw,  eui  vicinum  /uceoff 
medius,  (Lennep,)  middle;  qd.  divided  In  the 
middle. 

SEMINAL,  ad.  9.    Seminal,— -thai  can  or 

-ALiTT.         may  seed,  or  bear  or  produce 

-ART,  ad.».   seed :  of  or  perUining  to  seed. 

-ATioN.         Seminary,  —  where  seeds  are 

-P.D.*  set;  met — where  the  seeds  or 

-iFiCAL.t       first  principles  are  implanted ; 

-iPERODS.t    the  seed  er  first  principle,  the 

origin. — *B.  Jonson.     ^Broum.    iMiUer. 

Fr.  Shnrinaly  -er ;  It  -iniUe,  -initre;  Sp.  -inario, 
-entar;  L.  Seminalie,  from  Mmen,  a  seed.  Semen, 
q.  eerimen,  from  terete,  to  sow.  See  Sbkx>.  l)n- 
Also  DIs-Re-seminate.  Pro -semination. 

SEMFITERXE,a<f.    Eternal,  or  with- 

-AL.      out  either  beginning  or  end ;  ever- 

-ITT.     lasting. 

I  Fr.  Sempitem-el ;  It  -6le,  -e;  8p.  -o;  L.  Sempi- 
temue,  {temper,  and  ieternue.)    See  ETSasAi.. 

SENARY,  odL     Six.     L.Senarius. 

SENATE,  s.  **  He  made  a  hundred  conn- 
-OR.  sellers  of  the  best  and  honestest 
-OR-iAL.  men  of  the  city,  which  he  called 
-IAN.  patricians ;  and  the  whole  com- 
-lALLY.  pany  of  them  together  he  called 
-SHIP,  senattu,  as  one  would  say,  the 
Coimoel  of  the  Ancients.** — North.  Pint. 
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Fr.  Sin-at;  It. -dto;  Bp. -ado;  L.SMatiu:  lo 
called  quia  k  Menioribu*  conttabat,  because  it  con- 
•isted  of  the  unior  or  older  men ;  and  tbui  con- 
■tituted  a  oouncil  of  the  ancients. 

SEND,  V.  -ER.    To  throw  or  cast,  to  shoot ; 

to  cause  to  go  or  moYe  ;   to  convey  by 

agency  of  another ;  to  confer. 

It  is  used  with  correspondent  Eng.  prs, 

as    equivalent  to    the  compounds  of  L. 

Mittere ;  to  emit  or  send  forth,  to  immit, 

to  dismiss,  to  transmit,  &c. 

D.  Seyndtn^  $end-en;  Get.  -en;  A.S.-a»;  Bw. 
Saadot  Jacere,  Jaculari,  emittere,  mittere,  (faeere 
ut  eat,)  to  cast  or  throw.  In  Luke  xxl.  1,  "  They 
ctutiden  her  gifts,"  is  in  A.  S.  Sendan.  In  Mark 
xii.  44,  "  Alle  keslen  of  that  thing,**  is  in  A.  S. 
SendoH,  And  in  the  old  Eng.  version  quoted  by 
Tooke,  (Mark  xlL  41,)  the  word  Is  Cast^  (to  ea»t 
money,)  and  in  the  three  remaining  verses  it  is 
Sent:  "  She  tenU  twey  mluutis;  this  pore  widewe 
sente:  all  wnten  :"-^Sejid  and  Catt  being  thus 
equivalent  terms. 

"  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  trembling  dart. 
Whose  feUow  be  before  had  *eni  apart" 

Spenser, 

And  so  Send  continues  in  vulgar  speech  to  be  still 
used.    Re-  Un-  Up- 

S  EN  DAL, «.     A  very  thin  or  fine  silk. 
Fr.  Sendal;  It.  Cend-alo;  Sp.  -a/;  Iiow  L.  Cend- 
alum, 

SENESCHAL, «.  -chaunce.  The  elder 
servant,  the  superior  officer. 

Ft.Sineach'Ol^-aU  ;  It.  SeiiieeiUeo,  rinUeiUeo  ;  Sp. 
Senueat;  Low  L.  Seneteallu*.  (See  Mabsiial, 
i.  e.  MarischiUf  Low  L.  Mariacaleut.)  Men., 
Wach.,  Voss.,  Lye,  &c.  have  written  laigely  upon 
this  word  ;  and  the  result  seems  to  be  that  Sen  is 
{Go.Sintig»)$eniort  (qv.);  and  Scaleu»t  (Go.SkaUu,) 
A.  8.  Scale,  sceale;  Ger.  Sehalk;  li.  Sealio,  (as  in 
Mareechal ;)  and  that  thus  Senescaletu  is— senior 
servus,  honoratior. 

SENIOR,  or  Seiomior,  ad.  s.      Aged  or 

SioN-iOR.  elderly,  more  aged  or  elderly ; 

-lORY.  having  aeen,  passed,  lived — 

Sen-iority.      many,  more,  years. 

-ILE.  Senior  or  Signior, — a  title  be- 

-ILITY.  stowed  on  elders,  or  supe- 

-iorize,*v.      riors,   or    those    having    or 

Seigneuri  AL.t  exercising  authority  or  power, 

SENBscENCE.t    rule  or  dominion,  lordship, 

sovereignty. — *Fairefax.     Cometia,    1594. 

^ Burke,     I  Woodward, 

Fr.  Seigneur  ;  It.  Signdre  ;  Sp.  5e»or ;  L.  Senior, 
Arom  sent;  so  called -A  eenau*  dlmlnutione,  or  q. 
eemi-next  i.  e.  semi-mortuus ;  or  by  metathesis 
from  Heb.  or  Ar.  (See  Vote.)  In  the  Go.  version 
of  the  Gospels  tineig,  (senex,)  sinistot  (maxime 
senex,)  are  of  ordinary  occurrence;  and  Wach. 
thinks  Sen  may  mean  senior,  e.  g.  Senonet,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Suevf. — Toe.  Ger.  c.  39.  Sin 
in  A.  S.  Lye  interprets  semper,  perpetuo.  Fur- 
ther the  etymologists  do  not  carry  us :  a  conjec- 
ture may  be  allowed  that  the  v.  See  is  the  radical 
origin,  and  that  Sen  or  Sin  means  seen.  A  tenior, 
— one  who  has  eeen  many  years,  much  time,  pass 
away. 

SEN-OCULAR,  odL  Having  six  eyes, 
(senos  oculos.) 

SENSE,  t.  The  bodily  senses  are, — see- 
-  AT  ION.  ing,  hearing,  smelling,  tast- 
•LEss.  ing,  feeling.      Sense   is    then 

-LESSLY.        app.  to — 
-LESSNESS.    Perception,  apprehension,  con 
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Sens-ible,  ada.  ception  hy  the  mind ;    to 
-IBLY.  the  perceptions,  apprehen- 

-IBLENES8.  sions,  Conceptions  of  the 
-IBILITY.  mind ;  to  the  mind,  thoug^ht; 

-ITITB.  to  what  the  mind  thinks,  or 

-ITIVELY.  receives  or  comprehends  hy 
-CRY,  tuU  s,  thought  ;  the  meaning  or 
-ORIAL.  signMcation. 

-ED.*  Tooke  remarks  our  impro- 

-ATED.t  per  use  of  the  ad.  Sensible 

-FUL.t  (in  common  with  many  other 

-ivE.li  ads.  in  bilis,) — "  We  hare 

-u- AL.  SensefiUffuU  of  senu  ;  Sensi- 

-ALisT.  five,  that  can  feel ;  and  Sen- 

-ALLY.  sibk,  that  may  be  felt :   and 

-  ALITY.  yet  we  talk  of  a  sensible  man, 

>ALiZE,  V.  who  is  veiy  sensible  of  the 

-ous.f  cold,    and    of  any  sensible 

Sentient,  a<2.«.  change  in  the  weather." 

Sensation, — feeling,  idea. 

Sensual, — relating  to,  acting  upon — the 
senses,  or  bodily  feelings. 

A  sensual  person,  or  sensualist, — one 
whose  thoughts,  feelings,  are  confined  to 
his  bodily  feelings  or  sensations;  who  is 
addicted,  devoted  to  their  gratification. 

Sensuous  is  used  by  Milton  as  equivalent 
to  Senseful,  full  of  sense  or  feeling  (bodity 
or  corporeal)  ;  and  he  converts  Sensible 
into  a  noun  s.  "  Originally  all  conceptions 
proceed  from  the  action  of  the  thing  itseU^ 
whereof  it  is  the  conception :  Mow  when 
the  action  is  present,  the  conception  it 
produceth  is  called,  Sense :  and  the  thiag 
by  whose  action  the  same  is  produced,  is 
called  the  object  of  the  sense.** — BMe. 
Hum,  Nature,  c  2.  *'  Which  [perceptioos] 
when  I  say  the  senses  convey  into  the  mind, 
I  mean  they  from  external  objects  eonrvy 
into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those 
perceptions.  This  great  source  of  most  of 
the  ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon 
our  senses,  and  deriv'4  by  them  to  the  un- 
derstanding, I  call  tensaOm,** — Locke,  See 
Recollect.— *(?/an9ML  *Hooke,  tSpenser. 
tSidney.      iMilton. 

Fr.  Sens,  een-Hbls,  silif,  -Urj  It  -m,  -nU, 
-tibile,  -aitUfo,  -tivo,  -^uAU,  -lire;  8p.  -eo, -kUo, 
-taeion,  'Mte,  -HHvOf'Sual,  -Ur;  L.  SeiuM,  sam- 
tire,  to  ken,  to  feel,  to  think ;  which  (Voss.)  may 
perhaps  he  (by  transposition  of  letters)  firom  Gr. 
AiaBoLV-ea^ai.  Go.  Sttihwan,  A.  8.  Seon,  are  pro- 
bably the  root  Un-  Also  Ad-  Con-  Dis-  Re-«ciit. 
In-seusate.    Pte-sentation. 

SENTENCE,*.*.      App.  to— The    ex- 

-ENT-IOU8.  pression    of    a  judgment ;    a 

-lOUSLY.     judgment  or  a^judiciation,  de» 

•IOU8NE8S.  termination  or  decision. 

-lAL.*         A  saying,  a  maxim ;  an  axiom. 

-losiTY.t     any  thing  expressed   in   brief 

sentences.     "  A  sentence  is  an  assemblage 

of  woxds  expressed  in  proper  form  and 

ranged  in  proper  order,  and  concurring  to 

make  a  complete  sense." — Lowth, 

*Abp.  Newcome,    ^Broum. 

Fr.  Senten-ce:  It.-xa;  8p. -Wo;  L.  SentemHu^ 
(from  eeiUiens,  p.  p.  oteentirt,  to  tUnk,}  what  tbm 
mind  sees,  kene,  thinks,  Judges.    Ua- 
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SENTIMENT,  «.  Feeling,  thought;  the 

-AL.        seiiBe  or  meaning ;  referring  more 

-ALITY.  immediately  to  the  feeling,  than 

opinion,  maxim,  &c. 

Chancer  aeems  to  uae  it  emph. — *'  I  this 

endite  of  no  tenUment ; "  "  not  as  my  own 

thoughts,  not  ray  own  inyention,  but  from 

the  Latin, — as  I  heard.*' 

Pr.  Sent-ementi  It.  -iminto;  8p. -tmteirfo.  Sk. 
calls  it  a  word  lattip  introdueed  from  Fr.,  bj 
translatora,  and  others  fitmiiiar  with  that  lan- 
guage, flrom  tentir,  to  feel. 

SENTINEL,  «.  -TRY.    Also  written  Cen- 

tinel,  Centry, 

One  who  looks,  watches,  keeps  watch  or 

guard.     And — 

To  teniinel,  (Ford,) — to  watch,  to  guard. 

Fr.  Sentim^Me;  It  -Hlu;  8p.  -tla.  From  L. 
Seniirgf  (ut  qui  obseifat  et  MntUt)  to  Am,  to  per- 
ceive, to  see,  to  look ;  and  hence  also  Senttjf.^^k. 

SE-PARATE,  ad.  9.  To  be  or  cause  to 
-ATELT.  be  alone ;  to  disunite,  to  dis- 
-ATBNE8S.  join,  to  dispart,  to  divide,  to 
-ATioR.        distinguish. — *  Bacon. 

-ATIVB.  Fr.  54par-«r;  It-arc;  Sp. -or;   L. 

- ATIST.  Separare,  and  that  flrom  «e^M(r,  (1.  e. 

-ABLE  ''"'  P"*"*)  without  match,  or  mate, 

,    *  „  .  or  fellow ; )   cons,  alone,  unjoined 

-ABLENE88,  y^^  „y  ^iji^g  else.— See  Von.  in 

-ABILITY.  T.  Sperno.    In-  Un- 
-ATORY.* 

SE-POSE,*  e.  -iTiON.t    To  set  apart,  or 
aside. — *Domne.     ^Bp,  Taylor. 
L.  S9-^oner*t  •pot-iium^  to  set  apart 

SEPT,  «.  A  stock,  a  race,  a  generation, 
nation,  tribe  or  family. 

Fr.  C«p,  the  stock  of  a  tree  or  plant.— Col.  It. 
Ctppo;  Sp.  Stpm ;  Drom  Cippu$,  a  sharp  stake;  or 
Capnti  the  head,  (met)  the  source,  origin. 

SEPTEM-BER,  t.  The  seventh,  eighth, 
OcTOBCR.  ninth,  tenth  months,  respeet- 
NoTEiCBBR.  ively,  from  March,  with  which 
December,  month  the  Roman  year  com- 
menced. 
Fr.  Septewtkre,  OcMrei  Nwtembrt^  Btcmkr*; 

It  StUHtbrt,  OUobrt,  Novtmhre,  Dieembrmt  8p. 

SepttwUtr*^  Oetnbrt,  Noviembre,  IHeiemhre ;  L.  Sep- 

UwtbtTt  Oetober^  November^  December,    Yoes.  and 

others  say— £«r,  ftom  Iwtber. 

SEPT-EN ARY,  ada.  -ennial.  Septenary, 
•  -consisting  of  seven. 

Septennial, — at  every  seventh  year;  or 
daring  seven  years. 

Ft.  Septen-naire ;  8p.  ••rio;  It.  Mtemkriot  L. 
Sej^enarim^  seven. 

SEPTEN-TRION,  s.  The  seven  stars 
-ONAL.  formingthe  constellation  Arctos, 
-ON ALLY,  the  Bear;  and  which,  from  its 
-ONATE,V  position  in  the  north,  gives 
-AL.t  name  to  the  north,  gen. 

*Br€wn.      ^Drayton. 
Fr.ft  Sp.  Septentrion;  It  SeUentridne ;  USep- 
lentrio,  {Sepiem  Trionet^ — Festus ;   but  Voes.  is 
doabtliil.) 

SEPTIC,*  ad.  -AL.t    Putrefactive. 
*OreenhilL    ^Broum, 

Fr.  SepUfut!  L.  StpHcu*:  Gr.  Snv-rtKor,  Anom 
ffnw-tiv,  to  rot,  to  putrefy. 
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SEPTI-LATERAL,  ad.    Having  seven 
sides,  {teptem  latera.) 

SEPTUA-GENARY,arf.-OEsiMAL.  Se- 
venty ;  seventieth. 

Fr.  Sepiua-gHaire ;  Sp.  -genario^  -geeima  ;  It 
Settua-ffenirio,  -gisima;  L.  Sepit/a-genarius,  -ge- 
*iwu$e. 

SEPULCHRE,  s.  V.  iS^/>»feAre,— that  in 
-CHRAL.  which,  the  place  where,  a  burial 
-TURE.  or  entombment  is  made ;  a  tomb, 
a  grave. 
Sepulture, — a  burial,  or  buryinf,  an  in- 
terment or  entombment  Bp.  Hall  uses 
SepeUtion. 

Fr.  Siput-cre^  -Imrt;  Sp.  -ekro,  -lura  ;  It.  Sepdl- 
cro,  -tdra;  L.  Sepul-ekrumt  -tura,  from  tepmltum, 
ptut  p.  of  aepiliret  to  bury ;  and  this  firom  «rpt, 
$epe$f  a  hedge,  a  fence,  a  defence.  See  Bdrt. 
Un- 

SEQUACIOUS,    ad.       Sequaeunis    and 

-AcioUBNESS.  Sequent    are   used  alike,  — 

-EL.  following,  attending,  accom- 

-ENT,  orf.  t.      panying,   succeeding,    con- 

-ENCE.  tinning  in  the  same  course 

-AciTY.*  or  order;   coming  after,  sc 

a  force  used  to  draw,  ductile. — *Baeon. 

Fr.  Sf^qutllet  -queni ;  It.  -qtutegf  -quila,  -guila, 
-quentt^  -guimie ;  Sp.  -quela ;  L.  Se-quax^  -qutia^ 
-quenit  from  »egui,  to  follow,  {sequor,  from  Gr. 
tar-ofxati  convcrsa  eonsooante  pnori,  et  spiritu 
aspero. —  Tom.)  May  it  not  he  Go.  Soe-fan, 
A.  8.  See-an,  {Se-ie'an^)  to  seek?  As-  In*secution. 
Con-  Sub-sequent  En-  Pur-sue.  Ex-  Per-  Pro- 
secute.   Ob-sequy. 

SEQUESTER,  o.    Gen.— To  separata  or 

-TR-ATB,  V.   part  from,  to  withdraw,  to  re- 

-ATioN.         cede,  to  retire,  to  seclude  ;   to 

-ATOR.  move,  to  remove,  to  put  aside, 

-able.  to  sever,  to  disjoin. 

Ft.  SSquetir-9r;  It  -^e;  Sp.  Sterettar;  L.  Se- 
qwetUTt  an  arbitrator,  a  mediator, — so  called,  be- 
cause each  party  follows  {gequiiur)  his  Judgment ; 
or  rather  tnm  aequo,  h.  e.  dieo,  citm,  because  he 
pronounces  (dt'cal) Judgment.  From  eequeeler, Yon. 
adds,  is  eequeMirartf  to  act  as  tequetter  or  arbi* 
trator ;  ^so  eeparare^  to  separate.  Cot.  explains 
Fr.  Siqueetrer,—**  To  lay  aside,  to  put  into  an  in- 
different person's  hands;"  and  Sequeatration^-^ 
**  the  separating  of  it  from  the  possession  of  those 
who  contend  fbx  it" 

SERAGLIO,  t.  Men.  calls  it—'*  a  Turk- 

ish  word,  that  signifies  palace.'* 

Fr.  Ser-rattt  It  -ri^W;  Sp.  -alio.  Sk.  thinks 
it  from  It  Serrkra,  to  sfrr,  (qv.)  to  shut  up. 

SERAPH,  t.    "  A  burning  or  flame  co- 
-ic.        loured  angeL*' — Cot. 
-ical.    Sertxphic, — angelic,  heavenly,  puri- 
fied from  earthly  dross. 

It  Senhfhto;  Fr.  ft  Sp.  -phint  flrom  Hcb.  Sera'> 
phim ;  from  leraph,  to  bum. 

SERE.    See  Sear. 

SERENADE,  «.  v.  App.  to—The  fresh 
and  cool  air  of  evening ;  to  the  evening ; 
evening  music: — "played  (adds  Cot)  at 
the  door,  or  under  the  window,  of  a  lovely 
or  beloved  object" 

Fr.  Sirin-ade;  It  -Ala:  Sp.  -ada;  from  Fr. 
Ser-ein,  It  -Ho.    See  S aaa x  k. 
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SERENE,  V.  ad,  t.    App.  to  such  weather 
•LT.         as  we  should  call — 
-NESS.      Fair:  gen. — calm,  still,  tranquil, 
-ITY.        quiet,  clear.     To  serene, — 
-ITUDE.*  To  clear,  to  still,  to  compose.. 

Serein,  Fr. — The  mildew,  the  harmful 
dew  of  some  summer  evenings.  See  Se- 
renade.— *  fFotton. 

Fr.  Ser-ein,  -eigner;  It.  -^mo,  -enire;  Sp.  -mo, 
-enar ;  L.  Sertntu.  Voss.  thinks  terenus  opposed 
to  p/ifv>ir«,  rainy,  and  to  be  derived  ftom  Gr. 
Sepor,  diy. 

SERES,*  s.    The  talons,  the  claws. 
Chc^nnctn* 
Fr.  Serre,  a  hawk's  talon ;   atrrert  to  dose,  to 
»«rr  or  Merrp,  (qv.) 

SERF,  s.    A  slave,  a  bondman. 

Fr.  Serf,  {tervtu,)  a  servant,  a  serving  man. 

SERGE,  s.    A  woollen  cloth. 

Fr.  Sarge;  It  Sitirgia;  Sp.  S^rfa,  »arja.  6k. 
derives  from  Ger.  Ser^,  teges,  tegmen ;  in  D. 
Sargie,  a  coverlet :  but  whence  Ger.  Serge  t 

SERGEANT,  or  -jbant,  #.  -jeantt.  A 
terjeant  at  Law,  (Spel.)  quia  tervien*  ad 
legem:  and  grand  urjeixnty,  grande  ser- 
vitium. 

Cot:  Sergent,  in  old  Fr. — ^A  footman, 
or  souldler  that  serve*  on  foot. 

"  I  use  the  word  Serjeants,  for  all  horse- 
men who  were  not  knights.  There  were 
Serjeants  at  aims,  and  serjeants  at  law." — 
Gibbon, 

"The  tenure  by  grand  serjeanty,  (per 
magnum  servitium,)  whereby  the  tenant  was 
bound,  instead  of  serving  the  king  gene- 
rally in  his  wars,  to  do  some  special  ho- 
norary service  to  the  king  in  person ;  as  to 
carry  his  baimer,  his  sword,  or  the  like ; 
or  to  be  his  butler,  champion,  or  other 
officer,  at  his  coronation." — Blackstone, 

Ft.  Serg-eant,  -eni;  It  -inU;  Sp.  Sargento  t 
all  (Sk.)  from  L.  Serviens,  in  which  Jun.  and  Spel. 
concur. 

SERIAL,*  <td,  L  e,  Cerrial,  (qv.) 
*  Chaucer, 

SERIES,  s.  A  conjoined  or  connected, 
succession,  or  course  or  order. 

Fr.  It.  &  Sp.  Serie;  L.  Seriest  from  serere,  to 
knit  or  join.    Ad-  (As-)  De-  Dis-  £x-  In-sert. 

SERIOUS,  atf.  Sedate,  grave;  averse 
-LT.  from  merriment  or  levity ;  weighty, 
-NESS,    momentous,  important 

Fr.  Sir-ieux;  It  -tdeOf  -io;  Sp.  -io ;  L.  SeritUf 
from  te,  i.  e.  gins,  and  risus  ;  an  origin  to  which 
Voss.  does  not  reftise  his  assent,  because  he  finds 
in  Cicero  and  Horace,  Serius  opposed  to  Jocoeus, 
But  nuiy  it  not  be  from  ser^ere^  to  connect :  and 
thus,  Jtrm-are,  to  makejlrm,  ^ytjlrmneee. 

SERMON,  s.  V.  A  discourse :  gen.  app. 
'ISQ,  to  —  discourses     delivered 

-IZE,  V,  from,  or   adapted    to,   the 

-IZER.  pulpit ;  a  discourse  of  reli- 

-MociNATioN.*  gious    admouitlon    or    in- 
-MociNATOR.t   struction. 
-MON.EBR.t       *Bp,  HalL     ^HowelL    tB, 
-iCAL.f  Jonson,     %V,  Knox, 

Fr.  Serm-an,  'onner;  It  -dne,  -ovitre;  Sp.  -on, 
-ofuur ;  L.  Serm-o,  -oeinati,    Var.  derives  from 
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Series^  (see  ante,)  Seal,  from  Gr.  fup-ewi  <xt  cp-«<r, 
necUre,  to  knit  or  join  together,  to  connect  Other 
etyms.  have  been  suggested.    See  Vou. 

SEROSE,  or  -ous,  ad,  -osity.    Wheyey  j 

waterish. 

Fr.  Sir-enx,  -^sM  ;  Sp.  -oso  ;  It  Sier6ea  ;  L. 
Serum^  whey ;  Gr.  Opof ,  (spiritu  in  S  abeunte.— 
Foes.) 

SERPENT,  ad,*  s.  Serpent,  ad.  or  Ser^ 
-INB,  ad,  v.t  pentine,  — winding,  writhing, 
-iZE,t  «.  as  the  motion  of  a  Mrpen/: 
-iNO,f  ad.  Serpentine  also  is,  —  subtle, 
crafty  as  the  serpent ;  in  any  way  resem- 
bling a  seroent. 

*  Milton.  ^  Harts,   XfV.  Mason.  iDrusnmond. 

Fr.  ft  It  Serp-enie ;  Sp.  -iente;  h.  Serpens,  p. p. 

of  Serp-ere,  to  creep  or  crawl ;  Gr.  Epir-«iv,  r^-ert, 

SERPIGINOUS,*  ad.   Creeping,  spread, 
ing,  e.g.  tetter,  or  inflammation. 
Wiseman, 
Fr.  ft  It  Serpigine;  Bar.  L.  Serpigo,  from  serp* 
ere,  to  creep. 

SERR,  V.  To  close,  to  compress,  to  com- 
-iNo.  pact,  to  constrain,  to  force  or  press 
•Y,  V.  close  together. 

Fr.  Serr^er;  It  -ire,  to  close,  to  compact,  which 
(Sk.  thinks)  is  fit>m  L.  Sera,  qd.  obserare,  to  boH 
or  bar.    And  see  the  writers  in  Men.    See  Ssak. 

SERRATE,  ad.    Resembling,  formed  or 

-ED.         fashioned  like,  a  saw,  or  the  edge 

-URE.      of  a  saw. — *  Brown, 

-ROUS.*  Fr.  Ster:  It  S^g-ire ;  from  L.  See-^re, 
to  cat;  Sp.  Serrar;  L.  Serra,  quasi  Seeerro,  also 
from  See-are, — Foee. 

SERVE,  V,  A  servant,  or  one  who  servetf 
-ER.  is  the  correlative  of  master. 

-ICE.  To  serve, — To  do  the  bidding 

-ICEABLE.  of  a  master;  to  obey,  to  per- 
-icEABLENEss.  form,  to  cxccutc  his  orders 
-ILB.  or  commands ;  to  work  or 

-ILBLY.  labour ;  submit  or  be  snb- 

-iLiTT.  ordinate ;  to  aid,  to  he^,  to 

-ITOR.  assist,  to  benefit,  to  profit, 

-ITORSHIP.  to  behove  ;  to  avail  ;  to 
-ITUDE.  supply  the  wants  ;    supply 

-AGE.*  the  purposes,  stand  in  or 

-ANT,  s,  v.t       supply  the  place  oil 
-iCEAGE.t  *Wiclif,  Qoufer,Sfe,    ^Skalu 

-lENT.i  tFairrfax.  SCowUy,   Water^ 

-ULATiNO.I        land,     tBeau,  8f  F, 

Ft.  Servir,  -age,  -iteur ;  It  -Ire,  -igio,  -USre ; 
Sp.  -ir,  -icic,  -ador ;  L.  Servire,  from  Servm,  so 
called,  k  tervando,  sen  costodieiido ;  Serp-mte, 
from  Gr.  Epy-c<v.  Con-  De-  Dia-  In-  Mis-  Ob- 
Pre-  Re-  Sub-  Super-  Un- 

SESQUI-ALTER,*a2.  Ih.  SesquiaU^e, 
•PEDAL.  "  one  and  a  half,  or  half  as 
-PEDALXAN.  much  Bgaiu, — as  ttOtt  in  re- 

-ALTERAL.t    spCCt  of  tWO." — Cot, 

Sesquipedal, — a  foot  (pes)  and  a  half. 
*Cheyne.     ^Bentley. 

Sp.  SeequiaUera  ;  L.  Seequiatter.  Seeqtti^  L  eu 
SemU,  que;  Gr.  Htitw,  laU.—Fou. 

SESS,  V.  s.  i,  e.  Assess,  (qv.)  See  also 
Csss  and  Obsess. 

SESSION,  s.  A  sitting ;  the  time  or 
duration  of  sitting  or  meeting  to  sit;— the 
meeting  or  assembly  so  sitting. 
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'    Fr.  Seu-iM  ;  It.  -iAne  /  8p.  ft  L.  SetHo^  from 
Seuumt  past  p.  of  Stdrtrt.    S«e  Absixb. 

SES-TERCE,  *.    A  Diece  of  money  equal- 
ling—Two asses,  and  half,  (sc.  of  a  third.) 
Ft.  Sett-€ree;  It.  -ir»eo;  8p.  -ercio;  L.  5M«*r- 
/<M,  1.  e.  Semi*  terilut. 

SET,  V.  t.  ad.  1.  To  put  or  place— in  any 
-T'BH.  Btate,  condition,  position. 
-IHO.  To  wet  firmly, — ^to  fix,  to  establish. 
-BB.  To  ut  in  order  or  according  to 
ruie^ — to  dispose,  to  arrange,  to  adjust,  to 
adapt,  to  regulate. 

To  be  hard  seU — to  be  set,  put,  or  placed 
in  a  hard  or  difficult  state  or  condition. 

2.  To  put,  or  place,  or  plant;  to  place,  to 
station,  to  appoint  to  a  place,  station  or 
office. 

To  set,  at  a  rental, — to  put  or  place  (in 
the  occupation  of  another). 

Set  (with  p«.)  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
some  of  the  compounds  of  the  L.  Ponere : — 
To  set  against,  to  oppose ;  to  set  together, 
to  compose ;  to  set  upon,  to  impose ;  to  set 
across,  to  transpose. 

To  set,  (with  prs,)  is  also  frequently 
used  in  phrases  or  expressions  elliptical; 
Uie  ellipsis  must  be  supplied  from  the  con- 
text 

To  set,  as  the  sun, — ^to  cease  or  desist 
from  motion ;  and  eons. — to  go  down :  as 
the  setting  is  opposed  to  the  rising  or  appa- 
rent ascent  of  the  sun. 

A  M^— a  fixed  position  ;  a  fixed,  regidar, 
usual  number  or  quantity ;  a  combination, 
disposition,  or  arrangement ; — that  which, 
any  thing  which,  is  set,  planted,  staked. 

Go.  Simian ;  A.S.  SeilHin :  D.  -«m  ;  Oer.  Sttzen ; 
8w.  Satt-ia  ;  Dan.  -«r»  pon«re,  locare,  stetuere.  to 

Sut  or  place.    See  8ai>,  Sxtti.x.    Be-  In-  Inter- 
Eis-  Out-  Uo-  Up- 

8ETACEOUS,  oA    Haiiy,  bushy, 
li.  SstQ,  a  hair. 

SETH,*  s,  I  e.  Aseeth.    See  Assets. 
^Fabyan, 

SETON,  s,     A  hair,  of  which  the  seton 
used  in  Surgery  was  made. 
Fr.  8iUm ;  from  L.  Seta. 

SETTLE,  0.  s.  To  place,  fix  or  establish ; 
-EDNB88.  to  confirm ;  to  cease  from  motion 
-UBNT.  or  commotion ;  to  subside,  to  sink, 
-EB.  to  deposit ;  to  fix  a  residence,  an 

-IMO.  abiding  or  dwelling  place.  Met 
— to  compose,  to  repose. 
The  A.  8.  5aMWtem  taht-^iam,  are  found  (lee 
£y()  utednEoet:  componcre,  to  compose,  i.  e.  to  set 
or  pot  together,  at  one,  in  peace,  in  concord;  they 
are  from  the  e.  Settan,  ritian,  to  set,  to  tit.  IM»- 
Re-Un- 

SEVEN,  ad.    Two  more  than  the  fingers  of 
-ENTH.         each  hand ;  or  2  and  5. 
-BNTHLT.     Sevennight, — a  space  or  dora- 
-ENNIOHT.   tion  of  seven  nights  (and  days,) 
-ENTY.         a  week. 

Seventy, — ten  times  seven. 
Oo.  SUmn;  A.  8.  Seof-on ;  D.  Seven;  Gcr.  Sieh- 
en ;  8w.  Sieo.     In  L.  SepUm  ;  Gr.  'EirTa.    Why 
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this  number  it  so  called,  is  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture. See  Weuk,  in  ▼.  Sieb-en^  and  Lennep  in 
V.  'Eirra. 

SEVER,  V.  To  be  or  cause  to  be  alone ; 

-ALXTY.  to  disunite,  to  disjoin,  to  dis- 

-ALTY.  part,  to  divide,  to  distinguish. 

-ALLY.  Holinshed.    ^Bp.  Hall. 

-ANCB.  01<i  Pf •  Sevrer  ;  It.  Sever titret  eceve- 

AT    m*ftAm  rire;  from    L.  Separare^  or  Pr. 

-AL,  V.   aa,  8.  g^^j.^  .  i^  Separare,  to  eeparate. 

-ALIZE,t  V,  Dte-^Un- 

SEVERE,  ad.  Rigid  or  rigorous ;  exact, 
-LY.  austere,  coerced,  strict,  straitened, 
-ITY.  constrained  ;  distressing  ;  confined 
to  strict  rules,  to  method,  or  order,  within 
bounds;  strict,  methodical,  concise.     See 

A.8SEVER. 

Fr.  SMr-e;  It  &  Sp.  -o;  L,  Severusy  from  the 
Gr.  lefietreat,  i.  e.  venerari,  and  equivalent  to 
a-c/Avor>  venerabiiie :  such,  adds  Voss.  are  they 
who  regulate  their  iivae,  eever^  (so  as  to  deserve 
reverence.)    Un- 

SEW,  *.  -BR.     Sewert-^tL  sayer  or  assayer, 

a  taster. 

Sgfff^ — the  viand  tasted;  viands  of  high 

taste  or  flavour. 

Spel.  deecribee  the  ofBoe  of  Seioer  to  be— to 
taste,  and  place  in  order,  the  diihee  at  a  feast ; 
and  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Cowel,  that  the  word 
it  derived  from  Fr.  Aeeeoirt  disponeie,  collocare, 
to  put  or  place  in  order.  Tyrw.  tays,— 5ffic«#  are 
dishet,  from  the  same  v.  Aeeeoir.  Cowel  asterts, 
that  he  had  teen  the  word  written  dteeour :  and 
in  Law  L.  of  Fleta,  this  officer  is  called  aseeetor  ; 
i.  e.  ordinator,  eoUocator,  disposilor.  In  Leiand't 
Collectanea,  we  have  accounts  of  the  feasts  given 
at  the  respective  inthronizations  of  Archbps. 
Neville  and  Warham.  Among  the  different  oifi- 
cers  employed,  the  eewer  stands  conspicuous :  it 
appears  that  he  at  certain  different  times  was  to 
go  to  the  dresser,  and  there  take  say  or  aeeay  of 
every  dish :  the  manner  of  so  doing  is  described, 
and  it  appesrs  to  have  been  a  very  important 
business,  and  clearly  his  (the  eetper*$)  principal 
duty ;  namely,  to  «m  or  aeaoif  the  meats  (not  only 
at  the  dresser,  but  also,  in  presence,  at  the  table,) 
at  it  was  that  of  the  cup-bearer  to  taste  or  auay 
the  drinks.  At  the  featt  given  by  Warham  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V.  on  their  way  through 
Canterbury  from  Dover,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
at  eetoer,  (we  ate  told)  rode  upon  a  white  hobby 
before  the  banqueting  dishet,  and  after  some 
ceremonies  he  rode  to  the  table,  when  he  delivered 
his  hobby,  and  sewed,  kneeling  at  the  Ubie  where 
the  emperor  was.  All  this  seems  at  variance 
with  the  common  etym.  «    ^  ^,  . 

What  can  eemed  here  mean  !  Probably,  eayedf 
auayed  or  tasted.  The  Fr.  Seeayeur  is  one  that 
tastes,  or  takes  an  ateay  !—eeeafer,  is  to  Uke  a 
taste,  mike  a  trial  of ;— *wfl|f,  hi  the  Uste  or  essay 
of  a  prince's  meat  or  drink,  and  also  the  vessel 
whereout,  or  piece  whereof,  it  is  taken,  (see  Cot.) 
Sewer  then  may  be  from  Essayeur,  sayeur.  To 
*«»,— from  the  V.  Bssayer^  sayer :  and  the  s.  frwn 
the  Fr.  s.  app.  at  we  now  use  Oo4t,  or  HaiU-gout, 
to  dishes  or  viands  of  high  taste  or  flavour. 

The  Fr.  have  alto  their  Seevifer  trenchant,  a 
carver  or  squire  of  the  mouth ;  alto,  a  taster ;  (for 
be  that  carves  to  a  prince,  ever  tastes  of  what  he 
carves,  before  hit  matti'r  touch  it.— Co*.)  And 
from  thit  Eseuyer^  our  Stwer  is  by  some  thought 
to  have  sprung ;  but  the  carver,  or  carving  enquire, 
has  hit  share  in  the  tasting. 

SEW,  or  Sow,  V.    To  join  together,  by  the 

-BR.       intervention  of  string,  thread,  silk, 

-8TER.   &c.;  by  needle  and  thread,  silk,  &c. 

I    or  other  material,  prepared  in  like  manner. 
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Go.  Suijan ;  A.  8.  Siwian ;  Sw.  5f ;  Dan.  Sfftr. 
In  L.  Surer*  ;  Or.  Zwc<v»  (Kaffovciv,  ftnr  iMra-ffwciiri 
showi  that  avtiv  once  existed.)    Be- 

SEW,  V.  -ER.  To  #«t0  a  pond  is,— to  flow 
or  cause  the  waters  to  flow  or  issue  forth ; 
and  cons. — to  drain  the  pond. 

SewerM  (called  Shoru)  —  are  courses, 
canals,  through  which  water,  &c.  wmst, 
runs  oS, 

See  SuK.  Fr.  Suivre^  to  follow;  i$Mir,  to  Issue, 
to  go  or  depart  out,  to  flow  forth.— (7o<. 

SEX,  «.  The  division  or  distribution  into 
-UAL.  male  and  female  kind  ;  as  distin- 
-ED.      guished  into  male  or  female. 

Sexual,  is  a  common,  though  modern  word. 

Fr.  Sex^;  Sp.  -o  ;  It  Siuo ;  L.  5«riM,  or  $«euit 

from  the  old  supine  5«r«m,  for  Sextumj  because 

(per  aexum)  animal  is  cut  (aeuater)  or  divided  into 

male  and  female. — Fo*$.    Un- 

SEXAGENARY,  ad,  -gesimal.  Siztjr, 
six  tens,  or  threescore. 

Sexageiimai,  (L.  SexagetimuSf) — the  six- 
tieth. 
Fr.  Sexagim-airef  Sp.  -ario!  It  Seuautino. 

SEX-ANGULAR,  ad,  -lt.  Having  six 
angles,  (tex  angulot.) 

SEX-ENNIAL,  ad.  At  every  sixth  year, 
or  lasting  six  years.     {Sex  omms.) 

SEXTANT,  t.  -TILE.  A  sextant  is  an 
astronomical  instrument  measuring  60  deg. 
or  the  6th  part  of  360,  the  circle. 

Sextile,  in  Astrology,  at  the  same  6th  dis- 
tant ;  or  two  signs,  30  deg.  each. 

Fr.  5cc<-a»f,  -Ue  ;  Sp. -i/ ;  It.  Sti^mUt  -llej 
L.  Sext-ant,  -i/w,  from  Sex,  sLx.  We  have  the 
words,  hut  not  their  particular  usage,  from  the  I* 

SEXTON,  «.    Spel.  says  he  was  called  by 

-RY.      our    ancestors  —  Segerttane  ;    and 

-SHIP,  that  he  was  rerum  saerantm  custot, 

the  guardian  or  keeper  of  sacred  things : 

— His  principal  duty  is  to  prepare  graves. 

Fr.  SaerUt^in  ;  Sp.  -an  ;  It.  Sagrettiino ;  Low 
L.  Saerigtariua ;  k  eaero  loco  quern  custodit;  from 
the  sacred  riye  of  which  he  has  the  care. 

SEXTUPLE,'  od  Six  times,  six-fold. 
Sub- 

SHABB Y,  ad.  To  thab  is  in  vulgar  use, 
-IL  Y.  and  seems  to  mean, — to  shove ,  ( tkuv, 
-TNESS.  $hub,  thah  t)  to  shah  or  shove  off, 
put  off,  evade — ^meanly,  dirtily.  Lye  is  in- 
clined to  think  Shabby  (e.g.  a  fellow,  homo 
pannis  obsitus,  a  man  clothed  in  rags)  is 
formed  from  Scabby. 

SHACK,*  «.    App.  gen.  to — Feed  among 

stubble. — *HomiUe$.  Tutser, 

Perhaps  Shake.  The  grain  shaken  from  the 
ripe  ear,  and  which  hogs  were  turned  out  to  find 
and  feed  upon. 

SHACKLE,  V,    To  fetter,  to  manacle,  to 
-Es, «.     chain  ;  to  impede,  embarrass  or 
-LOCK.*  restrain — free  action  or  motion. 
*1V,  Broume* 

A.  S.  Seeacul ;  D.  Sehaeehel ;  Jun.  thinks  may 
he  from  A.  S.  Seeae-an,  to  Mhaktt  because  a  pri- 
soner in  shaektea  cannot  move  without  shaking 
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them.  Sk.— from  v.  Shaeekslsn,  to  Involve,  to  fa- 
fold  ;  and  this  from  Shaeken,  mpen,  because  rah- 
ben  deserve  a  chain  of  the  kind  odled  •hackles. 
Un- 

SHAD,  s,  Gesner  says,  the  fish  called  by 
Pliny  (ix.  43)  GImus,  is  the  Oer.  Sdsad  s 
so  named  from  Schade,  (see  Scathe,)  4 
damno  quod  infert 

SHADE,  s,  9,  Cons. — Obscureness,  dark> 
-Y.  nesa  ;    cloudiness,  gloominess  ; 

-FUL.*  coolness,  shelter;  a  retired  or 
-ow,  s,  «.  sheltered  place ;  that  which  shel- 
-ow-iNO.  ters,  obscures. 

-  Y.  Shade,  or  Shadow, — the  represen- 
-UH.t        tation  of  form  or  figure,  sepa- 
rating or  obstructing  light 

To  ^wdow, — ^to  darken,  obscure,  protect, 
cover ;  also,  to  represent  obscurely,  darkly, 
imperfectly;  to  sketch,  delineate  or  de- 
scribe imperfectly,  in  an  unfinished  style. 

*Drayton,      ^Hooker, 

D.Sehaed^et  -uwe,  -msen;  Get.  SdkaUen.  In 
Sw.  Skngga,  skwga  ;  A.  S.  Scade,  sceadewon  ;  Go. 
SeaduSt  which  Jun.  thinks  has  a  manifeit  affinity 
with  the  Gr.  ZK<a,  umbra.  Tooke  says,  they  an 
the  past  tense  and  pt  of  K  S.  Seead-an^  Go. 
Skaid-an,  (D.  Sehsfd-en,  Ger.  Seheiden^)  sepanre, 
senegaie,  dividere,  and  mean  (something,  ainf 
thing)  secluded,  retired ;  or  something  by  which 
we  axe  separated  from  the  weather,  sun,  &c  See 
Skbd.    Be-  Dis-  In-  Ovec^  Un- 

SHAFT,  s,  -MENT.  App.  to — Any  mis- 
sive weapon ;  an  arrow,  (sc  cast,  throvm, 
shot  from  a  bow ;)  to  that  by  which  a  cart 
or  other  carriage  is  shoved  ot  forced  along. 

Shsfi  of  a  mine, — the  opening  shoved  or 
shovelled  into  it. 

Shaft  of  a  pillar, — perhaps  from  the  shape 
resembling  the  round  arrow  or  miscue 
wespon. 

Soul  in  v.  "  Scecfies-byrg,  Shqftes-bmry, 

— so  called  happily  (saith  Mr.  Camden) 

from  the  churches  spire-steeple,  such  as 

the  Ssxons  called  shqfts.     Rather  (I  take 

it)  from  the  fashion  of  the  hill,  being  round 

and  smooth,  shtfi-Uke,  and  giving  name  to 

the  place  b^ore  any  church  there  erected." 

Dan. Shaft;  Ger. Sdkn^  sagltta, et omne  tehia 
missile ;  A.  S.  Seeaftf  seaft,  from  Ger.  Seha^em, 
A.  8.  Sceof-ant  seoj-an,  seuf-an,  to  shore;  in  D. 
SAutven.  The  A.  8.  Seuf-an^  be-seuf-an,  Som. 
interwets,— to  thrust,  east,  hurt,  throw  or  rtere. 
And  Tooke  concurs,  that  Shqft  means,  that  which 
Is  shoifd, 

SHAG,  ad,  s.  v.  Bushy,  rough,  rugged ; 
-o-EO.  uncombed,  unsmoothed,  unpo- 
-BDNBss.    lished. 

-  Y.  Pope  uses  the  o.  almost  literally ; 

-INBSS.       L  e.  shaken,  shattered,  bruised : 

"  So  the  rough  rock  had  shagged  Ulysses 

hands." 

A.  S.  Sesaega,  coma,  a  bush  of  hair ;  also  the 
boughs,  branches,  and  leaves  of  trees  or  bearhe  . 
also  flames  like  hatrs  Hereof  our  Skagg  tot  ctoth 
of  an  high  nap :  as  alio  our  Shoek,  for  a  «MpfV>  or 
shagged  dogg.— 5om.  Shock  is  thoke,  the  pa»t  p. 
of  Shake,  and  written  by  Harrison  Shacked,  nack'd. 
Shag,  may  be  Shaked,  Mhak'd,  shag,  meaning  any 
thing  shaked— in  the  bushy,  rough,  ronfttsed  state 
of  hair,  leaves,  ihaked. 
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SHAGREEN,  t.  A  leather  made  of  the 
akin  of  the  wfld  aaa ;  also  of  aome  fiahes  ; 
from  the  Peraian  Sdghri,  or  tdghir,  denoting 
the  rump  of  a  quadbruped,  and  the  leather 
prepared  from  the  akin. — Eney.  Met. 
Fr.  Chagrin;  It  Zigrino, 

SHAKE,  V.  t.  To  move  or  cause  any 
-EB.  thing  to  move,  to  and  from,  (quicklj,) 
-iNO.  hackwarda  and  forwarda ;  to  cauae  it 
to  quake  or  tremble,  or  totter ;  to  agitate 
or  act  upon  with  sudden  and  repeated  mo- 
tion ;  to  move  from ;  and  cons,  to  weaken 
or  disturb  the  steadiness  or  stedfastneaa, 
the  firmness  or  fixedness. 

Shakes,  i.  in  Byron,  (**  It  can  be  no  great 
thakett*)  ia  a  rulgarism,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  custom  of  tkaking  hands  {  the 
shake  being  estimated  according  to  the  value 
aet  upon  the  peraon  giving  it,  and  hence 
app.  to  the  person. 

D.  Shoekgn;  Ger.  Sekoekani  Sw.  Sh4^a;  Fr. 
Choequer;  A.  8.  Sceae-attt  quateie,  concutore,  agi- 
tare.    See  Shao,  Shock.    Over-  Un- 

SHALD£R,*v.  Perhaps  to  «ca&  or  ^Aofe 
from  the  contiguous  maaa,  and  ao  fall 
towards  each  other. — *Holmshed, 

SHALE,  «.  i.e.  Shell,  (qv.  and  Scalb.) 

SHALL,  V.  Should.  A  S.  SceaL  ShaU, 
(saya  Jun.)  debere,  to  owe,  '*  By  the  faith 
I  shall  to  God,"  (Chaucer,)  per  fidem, 
quam  debeo  Deo,  A.  S.  Scyl-an  ;  Ger.  Scot- 
en,  soUen ;  Sw.  Skola,  debere ;  D.  Schuld, 
debitum ;  sehuldigh,  debens.  In  A  S.  it  ia 
also  written  Seeal-an.  Seeal,  (saya  Lye,) 
joined  to  an  infinitive,  baa  the  force  of  the 
future ;  as,  Hwaet  seeal  ic  singan  ?  What 
shall  I  aing,  or  What  shall  or  owe  I  to  sing  ? 
Thu  sceaU  haUn,  Thou  shall  call,  or  Thou 
shall  or  owest  to  call;  Nu  seeal  he  sylf 
iaran.  Now  he  himself  «Aa//  go,  or  Now  he 
himself  shall  or  owes  to  go  (ought  to  go). 
Wach.  says  that  the  Ger.  Auien,  del^re, 
embracea  within  itaelf  not  only  those  duties 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  others,  but 
also  pecuniaiy  debta,  and  even  those  penal- 
ties which  we  owe  to  the  laws,  and,  in  fine, 
all  those  future  circumstances  (fiituros 
caaus)  which  ought  to  be,  or  become,  or  be 
done  (fieri).  And  he  adda,  that  no  one  haa 
diacovered  the  origin  of  the  word.  Lye 
thinka  the  application  to  future  time  ia  to 
be  deduced  from  the  meaning  owe,  aince 
that  which  any  one  owes  to  do,  ia  atill  to  be 
done ;  ia  still  a  duty,  a  debt  to  be  performed. 
But  thia  doea  not  reach  the  difficulty  felt 
by  Wach.  Whence  Scyl-an,  scolen,  de-bere, 
to  owe  ?  It  ia  at  least  worth  a  conjecture. 
The  AS.  Scyl-an,  in  D.  SeheeUen,  Ger. 
Schelen,  (see  Skill,)  meana,  to  divide,  to 
diatinguish;  met  to  discern,  to  aee  dia- 
tinctly,  the  separate  and  diatinct  qualitiea 
of  things ;  to  see,  to  view  or  survey,  to  per- 
ceive, what  is ;  to  see,  to  ken,  to  know ; 
and  hence  ita  application  to  right  and  duty. 
In  Chaucer,  the  duty  **  I  shall  to  God,"  is, 
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I  know  to  be  God's,  I  acknowledge  to  God. 
The  diatinction  between  Shall  and  Will,  in 
their  application  to  future  time,  ia  founded 
upon  their  meaning :  Shall,  upon  fore-sight, 
fore-knowledge,  of  what  ia  to  do  or  be  done ; 
Will,  upon  the  wiah  or  deaire,  the  willing- 
neaa  to  do  what  ia  to  do  or  to  be  done; 
though  in  usage  now  tranaierred  to  in- 
atancea  where  no  wiah  or  willingnesa  can 
be  auppoaed. 

Should,  or  Shulde,  ia  contracted  from 
Skulled  ;  and  Would,  or  Wolde,  from  WoUed, 

SHALLOP,  «.  The  Fr.  Coquille,  a  shell, 
is  also  a  boat,  or  any  open  veasel  ikshioned 
like  a  baaon  or  scallop  ahelL — Cot. 

Ft,  Ckalomp*;  which  Duchat  derives  Crom  Oer. 
Sehale,    Bee  Scallop  and  Scvll. 

SHALLOW,  ad,  s,  v.  Shallow  aeema 
-LY.  conaequential,  and  to  be  only  appli- 
-NES8.  cable  to  the  shoals  or  shelves,  or 
separate  and  diatinct  ridgea,  banks,  or 
maaaea,  riaing  from  the  main  bed  near  to  the 
aur&ce.  Met — A  shallow  fellow,  ia — one 
whose  depth  or  bottom  is  soon  fiithomed, 
reached,  found;  superficial;  oppoaed  to 
profound,  or  deep  ;  ahortaighted,  aimple. 

ShaUow,  Shelve  or  Sktkf,  and  Shoal,  teem  to  be 
the  tame  word  differently  written.  Shoalt,  (bre- 
vibus  vadis,)  in  Dryden'i  Virgil,  is,  in  O.  Douglaa, 
SkeltUa  and  nndeipU^  (ie.  undeep.)  The  gloe- 
sazist  lays,— 4hat  Skellies  are  fine  blae  elates,  (aee 
Slatb,  anciently  written  Selate  and  Scale ;)  and 
he  thinks  the  word  may  be  (torn  A.  S.  Semnta, 
whence  the  Eng.  Scale  and  Shell,  and  perhaps,  he 
adds,  the  £ng.  Shelf,  Shelves,  and  Shallow.  To 
shelve,  (Scotch,  see  Jamieeon,)  is — to  separate  in 
lamina.  Shelvg  rocks, — ^those  which  appear  in  a 
variety  of  lamina ;  also,  those  which  form  the  bed 
ofasAtfUowriver. 

SHALM,  or  Shawm,  %     A  muaical  pipe. 

Fr.  Chalewtr-ie,  -elle.    A  little  pipe  made  of  a 

reed,  or  of  a  wheaten  or  oaten  straw.    Men.  says 

•—Cholumeau,  from  Calamellue,  dim.  of  Calamne, 

a  straw,  a  reed,  a  pipe.    Gower  writes  Shalm^. 

SHAM,  ad,  s,  V.  To  play  false,  to  deceive, 
to  make  sport  oil 

Jun.  and  Bk.  do  not  notice  this  word.  Lyo  de- 
rives it  from  the  Welsh  Skommi,  and  explains  it 
— ^fitliere,  dedpere,  ludfiBcare. 

SHAMBLES,  s,  A  bench,  a  form,  a 
footatooL 

A.  S.  Seamol,  Hence  onr  modem  word  Sham" 
blee,  used  as  Ibr  the  forms,  stalls,  or  benches 
whereon  butchers  expose  their  meat— 5o«.  In 
8c.  Skawtyll, 

SHAMBLING,  ad,*  s.t    See  Scamblb. 
*SmUh,    ^Dryden. 

SHAME,  s,  9,  To  shame,  lit  may  mean — 
-ER.  To  blush,  to  redden ;  to  blush 

-mo.  at ;  to  feel  disgraced  by ;  to 

-FACED.  cauae  the  feeling  or  sensation 

-FACEDNB88.   of  ahamc.     "  Shame  cauaeth 
-ruL.  bluahing,  and  caating  down 

-FULLY.  of  the  eyes.     Blushing  is  the 

-FULNESS.        resort  of  bloud  to  the  face; 
-LESS.  which  in  the  passion  of  shame, 

-LE88-LY.        is  the    part  that    laboureth 
-NESS.  most." — Bacon,  **  For  shame, 

which  ia  an  uneaainesa  of  the  mind  upon 
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the  thought  of  having  done  something 
which  is  indecent,  or  wUl  lessen  the  valued 
esteem  which  others  have  for  us,  has  not 
always  blushing  accompanying  it" — Locke. 

"  The  trouth  is  thameleas,"  (Oower);  i.e. 
free  from  shame ;  has  no  cause  for  shame. 
A  thameleu  man  we  now  call — one  who  has 
no  shame  or  sense  of  shame. 

Shameful,  —  full  of  shanw  or  cause  of 
shame  ;  indecent  or  unbecoming ;  dis- 
gracefuli  degrading,  ignominious,  infamous. 

Go.  Skama  mie,  pvdet  mt,  oubesoo ;  A.  S. 
Scam-an,  teamian ;  D.  &  Ger.  Sehaemen  ;  Sw. 
Skawtm,  skamuta  ;  Dan.  Skam^  ikammer.  What 
we  now  write  Skame-ftuedf  it  In  A.  S.  Scam-ftut, 
seatnrfaslntMMt  which  Som.  interprets— «AaaM/a«<, 
ahamefa*ln€Mt ;  as,  sted/M/,  atid/asineu.  It  it 
ako  found  to  written  In  old  authon ;  the  touxoe 
of  the  change  it  obviously  ftom  the  effbct  of  tftatM 
io  many  cases  upon  the /see.  Gower  says,  "  She 
fiomdele  redde  became  for  shame."  The  L.  Vul- 
aaie,  **  Qui  enlm  en^uerii  me  et  moot  termoniM, 
banc  flliut  hominit  eruUwl,"  it  in  Widif,  "  For 
whoeo  tekameth  me  and  ray  wordit:  mannet 
tone  tehal  kHoim  him  whanae,"  ftc.  To  thomu, 
(Widif,)  it,  in  the  BiUe  1A51,  sndoui  pretest  vor- 
tion,  io  be  tukawted.    A-  Un- 

SHANK,  f.  App.  to — The  leg,  from  knee 
to  ancle ;  the  leg ;  the  support,  as  the  leg 
to  the  body ;  the  leg  or  arm,  the  long  limb 
or  member. 

A.  8.  SeaneOt  iteanca ;  Ger.  Sehink;  D.ScktncU; 
8w.  &  Dan.  Skank^  the  <AaaA  or  leg ;  Earm  seanea, 
the  arm-bone. — Som.    See  Shim. 

SHANTY,'  ad.  le.  Jaunty .—*  fVartan. 

SHAPE,  9.  a.  To  form  or  frame,  to  make, 
-LESS,  to  bring,  or  reduce,  to  a  form  or 
-LY.  figure,  an  image  or  representation ; 
to  fashion ;  to  prepare,  to  adapt ;  to  make 
suitable,  or  becoming  or  proportioned  to. 

D.  Scko*p-en,  »ke^n ;  Ger.  Sck^fen  ;  Sw. 
Skapa ;  A.  S.  Seeappian^  scippaHf  aempan ;  for- 
mare,  flngere ;  to  form,  or  firame.  See  Ship, 
Shop.    For-  Mis-  Trans-  Un- 

SHARD,  i.  -ED.  Any  thing  leparated  or 
divided ;  a  part  or  partition,  a  fragment  or 
division  ;  a  teak,  or  theU,  (qqv.) 

Sharded,  —  covered  with,  incased,  in- 
closed in,  protected  by  sJtardt,  or  scales,  or 
shells. 

"  Sftard-bome  beetle"    is  —  the  beetle 
borne  along  the  air  by  its  shards  or  scaly 
wings. — Sttevens. 
Sk9T9d,  shar'd,  shard.    See  Shbar. 

SHARE,  t^  s.  To  cut,  to  slip,  to  separate, 
-ER.  to  divide ;  to  part,  to  portion,  to 
-IMO.      partake. 

Share,  or  Sheerer, — that  which  cuts  or 
divides,  as  the  'plaagh-share  or  sheerer,' 
(contracted,  Tooke  thinks,  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  er,  er.) 

Share'hone, — where  the  body  is  separated 
or  divided. 

To  share,  or  shear,  (qv.)  it  from  A.  8.  Seear^n, 
«cyr-a»,  sogr-ian,  to  cut.    Un- 

SHARK,  s.  V.    -BR.    App.   to  the  fish, 

from  its  voracity ;  and  to  the  person,  from 

his  similar  qualities — seizing  and  devouring 

eagerly,  greedily. 

Steetens  says, — I  believe.  To  shark  up, 
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meant  to  piok  up  without  distinotion,  as 
the  shark'&ah  collects  bis  prey.  To  shark, 
gen.  is— 

To  prey  upon  another,  by  fraud  or  rspine ; 
to  cheat,  to  trick,  to  rob,  to  plunder. 

8k.  says,— perhaps  from  the  A.  8.  Seearam,  f 
theer,  to  ant;  1. e.  Seear-ig-am,  and  (f  into  c,) 
Seear  at  Shettr^4e^n,  sheare,  or  Aark. 

SHARP,  ad.  s.  v.*  Sharp,  ad. — Ciittiog 
-EN,  e.  or  piercing,  so.  quickly,  easUy; 
-ER.  having  an  edge  or  point,  that  will 
-LY.  cut  or  pierce,  quickly,  easily.  Met — 
-NESS.  Acute,  quick — of  apprehension  or 
invention  ;  piercing,  penetrating,  keen, 
eager ;  pungent  or  poignant,  painful ;  causing 
or  inflicting  pain:  biting,  bitter,  acrid: 
also,  biting,  sour,  acid,  tart 

A  sharper,  (met) — one  who  practisea 
sharpness,  sc.  in  cheating,  defrauding,  gain^ 
ing  any  advantages ;  and  To  ^uarp,  met. 
to  act  the  sharper. — *Cowper. 

D.  Seherpt  schaerp,  scherpen;  Ger.  5dhai/, 
scheerfen;  8w.  Skeerpa;  Dan.  Sharp,  sk^erper ; 
A.  8.  Scearp-an,  seprpan,  scindefe,  teeare,  acnere, 
aeuminare ;  to  cut,  to  bring  to  an  edge  or  poi&C 
that  will  cut  or  pleroe,  tc.  quickly,  eatUy,  keenly. 
8k.  refen  to  A.  8.  Sepran,  to  theer  or  thaie. 

SHATTER,  V.  s.  -t.  L  e.  To  scaler,  (qv.) 
to  divide,  or  cauae  to  divide  or  aeparate. 

To  separate,  to  disperse,  to  dissioate ;  to 
sever  (by  breaking)  into  parts  or  pieces: 

Shatter 'brained, — one  whose  brains  or 
thoughts  are  dispersed,  not  ecilected.    Un* 

SHAVE,  V.    To  cut,  sc.  from  the  sur&ee, 

-LINO,    superficially,  in  thin  portions ;  to 

-BR,  s.   cut  closely,  smoothly ;  to  plain,  to 

-INO.     move  or  keep  in  motion,  clote  to 

theaur&ce. 

Shaeeling,  —  a  shaven  priest    or   other 

person. 

D.  Shave,  Aauen ;  Ger.  SOuAem  ;  8w.  Skt^-was 
A.  8.  Scaf-an,  sceef-an,  tondcre,  rtdeie,  polifo :  to 
shaee,  to  polish,  to  make  smooth  or  flae,  Sam. 
Un- 

SHAW,*  s.      A  shade,  a  shady  place,  na^ 
tural  or  artificiaL — *Chaueer.     Oower. 
A.  8.  Seua,SLA^tows  D.  Sekawe. 

SHAWL,  s.    App.  to — A  mantle  or  tnnic^ 
{spread,  sc.  over  the  shoulders ;)  also,  a 
carpet,  spread,  sc  on  the  floor. 
Pert,  ft  Hind.  ShJUt  Sant.  5ila. 

SHAWLM.    See  Shalm. 

SHE,  pro.  Granonsatically  termed, —A 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  and 
feminine  gender. 

Heo,  in  R.  Gloucester,  (**  Sire,"  quod 
heo,  **  hi  kye  Godea,")  is  Cordelia. 

D.  Sm  ;  Ger.  Sie;  A.  S.  Shea,  heo ;  Go.  Si,  Ilia, 
ipsa.  Verttegaa,  (c  7.)  layt,  "Heo,  ehee;-'^ 
tome  placet  of  England,  they  yet  tay  heo  or  Item, 
instead  of  she.**    See  Ha,  and  It. 

SHEAF,  s.      Any  number  or    quantity 

-Y.  shoved  together,  pushed,  put  toge- 

Sheaved.  ther :  app.  to  stsiks  of  com,  leedi, 

arrows,  put  together,  collected. 

D.  Schoof,  sehoove;   A.  8.  Set^,  tbs  past  p. 

Seettf,  OT  Sewf-od,  from  Scuf-tan,  to  <Aovf »  that 

which  it  tkoo*d  together. 
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SHEAR,  9.  ad,  «.  or  Srebr,  v.  (and  also 

-BR.  ShorBi  by  Tindale.)    To  eat,  to 

-INQ.  divide,  to  separate  or  serer. 

-LT.  SheoTf  Sheer,  or  (as  Bean.  &  F. 

Shbard,  or  write  it)  Skeur,  means — sepa- 

Shbrd.         rated  or  severed. 

"  Sheer  ^^noroMM,— ignorance  separated 

from  any  the  smallest  mixture  of  information. 

"  Sftot  theer  away, — so  separated  as  to 

leave  not  the  smallest  particle  behind." — 

Tooke, 

"  Fountatne  there"  (in  Spenser,) — sepa- 
rate from  all  Intermixture  or  pollution ;  un- 
mingled,  and,  cons. — pure. 

To  shear  or  sheer  tfi, — to  part  or  separate 
from ;  move  off  or  away. 

Skearth,  9,  in  the  singular,  is  not  now  usual. 

D.  Seketren  ;  Ger.  Seharen,  seheren ;  A.  8.  Seear- 
OM,  gcir-an,  to  cut.  Bee  Bcak,  Sco&s,  Shabk, 
Sboxb,  Shoat,  S]iowKa,8HAaD,8HimT,  Skibt. 

SHEATH,  V,  f.      Sheath,  —  that  which 
-IHG.     shades,  secludes ;  and  cons,  covers, 
-T.*       protects,  incloses. 
-LB88.t  To  sheaih, — to  inclose,  to  incase, 
to  cover,  to  protect. 

*Broum,      ^Eutden, 

D.  Sekepde^  aehndt;  Qtr^SeheUet  Dan.  Sketde; 
A.  S.  Scmthtf  tceaiht ;  fipom  D.  Sekejfdm  ;  Ger. 
Seheiden  ;  A.  8.  ScMd-ian ;  to  separate, — non  quia 
k  gladlo  fiicUe  $eparatur,  sed  quia  gladlum  eondlt 
et  teparem  (acit— ITacA.  And  Tooke  pronoonoes 
Sheathe  to  be  the  third  person  of  Sceod-am,  to 
to  separate,  to  seclude.    Dis-  In-  Mis-  Un- 

SHEI),  V.  s.  To  disperse,  to  throw ;  to 
-D-ER.  cast  dispersediy  ;  gen. — to  spill, 
-INO.       to  drop. 

A  ^dj — a  place  for  seclusion,  retire- 
ment, retreat 

"  '^okhed, — no  difference  between  things ; 
to  shead,  (Lancashire,) — to  distinguish, 
from  A  S.  Scead-an,  to  distinguish,  disjoia, 
divide  or  sever." — Ray, 

A.  8.  Seed-cm,  teead^n,  to  separate  or  sever ;  to 
disperse,  to  dissipate.  See  To  ScAtraa,  8ha»s, 
Shkath.    Un- 

SHEELING,*  t,  Sheal,^%  cottage  or 
shelter :  the  word  is  usual  in  the  wastes  of 
Northimiberland  and  Cumberland. — Cam" 
den.   And  in  8c. — see  Jamusen,  *  W.  Scott. 

SHEEN,  ad,  s,  -Y.*     Clear,  bright,  bril- 
llant,  splendid.     See  Shine. — *MiUan. 
A.  8.  Seen,  scene,  dams,  ftilgldus,  lucidus. 

SHEEP, «.    An  animal 
-ISK.  Sheepish,  met  from  the  timid, 

-isHLY.  simple  disposition  of  the  ani- 

-ISHNESS.  mal,  is — timid  to  excess ;  ex- 
-BiTB,  tf.  cessively,  needlessly,  timorous 
-BITER.  orbashfiil;  simple,  silly,  in- 

-LEBS.*  nocent 

Shep-herd.  To  sheep-Ute, — to  bite  as  a 
-HERD-E88.  sheep,  to  nip,  to  nibble ;  met 
-i8H.t  — to  pilfer  petty  things,  pet- 

-LiKO.t  tily,  paltrily. 

*Dyer,    ^Sir  P,  Sidney,    IH^,  Browne. 

A.  8.  Seeap,  seettp;  D.  SeAaep  ;  Oer.  Schag.  The 

eCTmologlsts  resort  to  Or.  Zic<«-f  i  v,  tegere,  because 

It  fs  itself  covered  with  much  wool,  and  also 

covers  us  with  its  wool ;  but  the  Gr.  has  no  name 
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tat  this  anfanal  from  this  e. ;  and  If  our  northern 
ancestors  wished  to  cell  it  ftt>m  the  qualities 
above  ascribed,  they  had  words  of  their  own  for 
the  purpose.  Gr.  npo/Sarov,  pecue,  is  said  to  be 
so  eallea,  iropo  to  w^fiaiir^iv  rn  fio^tcut  because 
driven  or  Itoroed  to  go  before  by  the  shepherd. 
Eng.  Sheep,  Ger.  Sehaf^  may  have  a  similar 
ori^.  Ger.  Schaff-en^  also  written  Shietem,  ia~ 
agcre,  pellere,  (A.  8.  Seeof-mt,  eeof^n,  to  sAom,) 
to  drive.  Sehaf,  eeeep,  or  fc«op,  eheep,  may  have 
been  merely  a  drove,  as  Jtkfcw  drieen  on  the  way 
(sc.  to  market)  are  still  called:  they  were  the 
earliest  otdeets  of  care  to  mankind,  and  Ibr  pasture 
were  driven  from  place  to  place  in  numbers,  by 
their  owners;  and  from  this  circumstance,  per^ 
haps,  their  names. 

SHEET,  8,  V.    The  sheet  of  a  bed,— linen 

-XNOb      or  other  substance  thrown  over  a 

-Y.         bed.    A  sheet  of  paper, — as  much 

as  is  thrown  off  at  once,  ^et  of  lightning, 

— lightning  thrown  out,  spread  out    Sheet 

of  water, — an  expanse  of  water. 

Sheet  or  shtOe^anehor, — the  anchor  thrown 

out,  sc.  for  security  or  preservation,  &c 

Sae  Shoot,  which  waa  anciently  also  written 

Schete. 

A.  8.  Seeate,  eeete,  past  p.  of  «.  Seft-nm,  seit-an, 
projicere,  dcjicere,  to  throw,  to  cast  forth,  to 
throw  out — Tooke. 

SHELF,  8.  A  sheff  in  the  sea,— a  sep»- 
-Y.  rate  or  distinct  ridge,  bank  or 

Shblve,  p.  mass,  rising  from  the  main  bed 
-INO.         towards  the  surface. 

A  she^,  for  books,  &&, — a  deal,  or  sepa- 
rated or  divided  piece  of  wood. 

To  shelve, — to  furnish  with,  place  upon, 
shelves  ;  cons,  to  dip  down,  declme,  incline, 
slope,  as  shelves  or  shallows  in  the  sea. 

Bee  BHAibow,  and  Bboal.  In  8c  Sohald, 
Sheivee,  in  Dryden  (Virgil)  is  in  G.  Doufdas, 
eehaUtu,  bankes  of  sand  (brevla  et  syrtes).  The 
Olossarlst,  alter  notieingthe  etjrm.  of  8k.  and  Jun. 
s^B,  perhaps  from  the  D.  Scheile,  a  lAeU,  (qv.) 

SHELL,  I.  o.  -Y.  Also  written  Shale,  ^qv.) 
Shell,  —  that  which  separates,  divides, 
parts,  sc.  fi^m  the  substance  (animal  or 
vegetable)  within  it ;  which  it  contains  or 
covers:  the  walls  of  a  house,  separate  from 
the  interior,  are  called  the  ^IL 

D.  Schaele,  scheile;  Oer.  Schale;  Dan.  Skel, 
skaller;  A.8.  Sceota,  which  8k.  derives  from  A.  8. 
Scealiem,  oseeal-ian,  (or  ascUiant)  to  thoU  or  pull 
off  the  shalee  or  shales,  (Bom.) ;  but  this  ts  a  parti- 
cular applicatioB.  And  Shell  Is  the  past  p.  of  A.  8. 
9.  ScyUan,  to  dlTide,  to  separate.  **  To  eheal,  to 
sepanUe,  most  used  of  milk.  80  to  eheal  milk  is 
to  curdle  it  to  Mparato  the  parts  of  it**— Jtajr.  Bee 
ScALX.    Un- 

SHELTER,  t^.  «.  -LESS.  A  cover,  a  pro- 
tection, a  defence,  a  security. 

Sk.  sunesU  Shell,  Shelter  is  probably  5JU«/tfer, 
from  A.5r5cy/-aa,  tegere,  protegere,  to  oover,  to 
protect.    See  Shibld.    Uu- 

SHEND,*  V.  To  marr,  to  destroy,  to 
-SHip.t  undo,  to  condemn,  to  rehire,  to 
-ME88.t  blame,  to  disgrace,  to  dishonour. 
-FULLY.f  — Soeu  and  Verttegan, 

^ChoMcer  to  Dryden.  ^Wicltf.  Chaucer, 
XR,  Gloucester.     iFabyan.      A.  S.  Seend-an, 

SHERBERT,  J.    A  drink. 


SHI 


SHI 


From  It.  SorMUo,  a  word  of  Arabian  orlgta.— 
6k. ;  vbo  ■eems  to  •aspect  it  to  have  mmdm  oon- 
nexioD  with  5yriip,  (or  Sirrop,)  qf . 

SHERD.    See  Shear  and  Sbard. 

SHERIFF,  «.     "  The  iherife  (which  u  as 

Shrievb.  much  to  say  aa  the  reeut  or 

-  AL.  baily  of  the  shin)  is  properiie 

-ALTT.  word  for  word  questor  pro- 

Sheriff-wick,  utneim,  it  is  he  which  ga- 

-DOME.  thereth  Tp,  and  accounteth 

for  the  profits  of  the  shire,  that  come  to 

the  exchequer."— iS!rr  T,  Smith, 

A.  8.  Seir-genfi  reeve  of  the  «Mr«,  (qr.)    Un- 

SHERRY,  «.  A  well  known  whie  (Sk.) 
from  Uie  city  Xere*  in  Andalusia,  whence 
it  is  imported  into  this  coimtiy. 

SHEW.    See  Show. 

SHIBBOLETH,  t.  Used  met  for-A 
characteristic,  a  criterion. 

SHIDE,*  «.  A  pieee  cvt,  or  othendae 
severed,  from  a  larger  piece. — *Oower, 

Got.  SekHde^  a  Mde^  tcKmeiitum ;  from  tcead' 
itmt  leparare,  diTidare.— iStitr.    Bee  Bhitb,  Shso. 

SHIELD,  t,  V.  A  cover,  a  protection,  a 
defence ;  a  deftnthe  piece  of  armour ; — to 
guard  or  ward  against  ofiensive  weapons. 

D.  ft  Oer.  S€Mld;  Bw.  SJaid;  Dan.  Skiold:  A.8. 
Scyldf  ttum  A.  8.  SegU^n ;  Oer.  SAildtn^  tegore, 
protegere;  to  cover,  to  protect.    En-  Un- 

SHIFT,  t.  9.  To  divide,  to  part,  to  pot 
-EE.  away  or  remove,  sc  part  from  part ; 
-INO.  to  remove  or  change  place;  to 
-LESS,  change ;  to  change  means  or  mea* 
sures ;  to  resort  or  have  recourse  to  other 
means,  methods  or  expedients ;  to  get  out 
of,  evsde  or  escape  (dangers,  difficulties). 

Shifty,  is  a  common  word  in  Notting- 
hamshire. A  thifty  fellow,  is — one  quick, 
cunning  at  evasions,  at  expedients;  at 
shifting  his  ground. 

Shift, — an   article    of    clothing,     often 

shyUd  or  changed. 

A.  S.  Scffft-an,  dlvidere,  partlrl,  to  divide,  to 
Mkifit  Utnd  K^an,  to  divide  or  shift  Umd,  aa 
amonget  cotaein,  (Som. ;)  and  Tyrw.  to  exp.  it, 
ae.  to  divide. 

SHILL,  «.  L  e.  SheU,  (qv.) 

SHILLING,  s.     A  part  or  portion  (of  a 

weight  or  coin) ;  now  the  twentieth  part  of 

a  pound  or  sovereign. 

D.  SekelUma;  Ger.  SekiUing;  A.  8.  SeiU,  seiUimg 
or  scfUing ,;  from  A.  8.  Scyl-tm^  Oer.  Sdkslen,  to 
divide,  (para  aolidl  majoria  in  pluiea  minorea 
diviti.-^  WadUer.)    See  Sca l*. 

SHILIrl,  SHALLrl,  oe.  SOutUJfShM 
If  an  expression  of  indecision ;  of  one  who 
does  not  know  his  own  mind. 

SHIMMERING,  f.  An  imperfect  light, 
like  unto  that  of  twilight — Som, 

'<  She  aaw  a  lltd  shemsrtng  of  a  llirht. 
For  at  an  hole  in  ahone  the  mono  bright.** 

Chancer, 
A.  S.  Seymrian,  to  caat  forth  rajra  or  beams, 
to  e%st  a  shadow.    D.  Sehemsr-en,  -inghs. — S^m. 
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SHIN, «.    App.  to— The  bone  at  the  frost 

of  the  leg,  from  the  ande  to  the  knee. 

D.  Shasns,  sheme,  sdtesn  hsen;  Ger.  Shimmtt 
sehisn-itent  8w.  Shesn^  skeen-heemt  Dan.  Skim^ 
A.  B.  Seinai  sesnban ,  probably  the  skin  or  akinoed 
hanSf  tho  bone  covered  or  protected  bjr  Mm  ooljt 
(quia  natura  ei  parte  tibiam  dAcaraavit.— ITedL  ; 
who  derivea  from  the  D.  Sehumen,  de^abere.  or 
Scandie  SUnma,  abradere.)  Shin  ia  nsed  aSone, 
bans  being  undentood.    See  8b ah  k. 

SHINE,  0.  s.  The  literal  meaning  seenas 
-INONESS.  to  he— To  stand  or  start  forth ; 
-T.  to  show,  to  exhihit,  to  manifeat ; 

to  ahow  cleariy,  coospicuouslj. 

To  emit  or  throw  forth  light ;  a  briglit 
light ;  to  be  lisht,  to  lighten ;  to  be  bright 
or  brilliant,  splendent,  lacid,  luminous ;  to 
glitter,  to  sparkle ;  met  to  be  conspicuoas, 
splendid,  iflustrious.  Also,  to  give  light, 
warmth  (as  the  sun),  animation,  encourage- 
ment, &vour ;  to  favour,  to  be  propitious. 

"  I  loked  toward  heauen  and  it  had  no 
shyne."'-Bibie,  15i9.  Jer.  iv. 

Oo.  Sketn-4in ;  A.  8.  SHm-on ;  D.  SdiUmen:  Ger. 
Sckeinsni  Sw.  8Hnn;  Dtai»  Skinner.    Be-  Out- 

SHINGLE,  s,  -ED,     A  division,  a  deal : 

app.  to  tiles  ;  also,  loose  stones  on  the 

sea  beach. 

Fr.  Ssdkandole;  Get,  SeUndel ;  and  HoOaad 
writea  it  Shindle,  ao  randeilDg  the  L.  SeamduUg. 
SonndnUs  pro  Seendmla^  from  Sdndsre,  to  aplil. 

SHINGLES,  9,  Holland  (in  a  maiginal 
note  on  Plinie,  b.  xxz.  c.  13,)  cells  the  Gr. 
E^rqf,  (a  disease  so  named — quia  serpit,) 
the  shingles ;  and  Sk.  says  it  is  a  kind  of 
erysipelM,  which,  if  it  surrounds  the  whole 
body,  causes  death ;  and  derives  from  the 
L.  Cim/irm,  a  girdle.  This  disease  was 
also  culed  Zona, 

SHIP,  term,  D.  Schap,  schape,  from  A.  S. 
Scipp-an,  to  shape,  to  form  or  fashion,  or 
figure.  Thus,  Land-^kip,  (which  Drytlen 
wrote  Ltmd-skape,)  is  Land-iAapef  the  form 
or  figure  of  the  land  or  country.  Friend" 
ship, — the  form  or  fiuhion ;  mode  or 
manner ;  state,  condition,  constituent  qua- 
litieSf  of  tifiriend, 

SHIP,  s,  V,  **  Something  formed,  (aliqiiid 

-FUL,  9.  formatum,)  in  oontradistino- 

-LESS.  tioB  from  a  rt^,  sc.  fbr  the 

-PER.  purpose  of  conveying  mer- 

-PiNO.  chandize,  &c  by  water,  pro- 

-WRECK,«.e.  tected   from   the  water  and 

-LET.*  the  weather,"  ( Tooke ;)  and  it 
may  be  added,  by  usage  fturnished  widi  sails. 

^Holinshed. 

D.  Schip,  sehep;  Oer.  Sek^j  8w.  Skepp;  Dan. 
8kib  ;  A.  8.  Sc^  ;  Go.  Skipp.  8k.  and  Jon..— 
from  the  L.  Scopka  ;  Waeh.— from  the  Ger.  Sthif 
ben^  (A.  8.  &•»/>««,)  to  «ft«ve,  to  puah ;  becanae 
piuhed  or  forced  on  by  oara.  Tooke, — ^ftom  A.  8. 
Sctppan  ;  B.  Sditp-en  ;  Oer.  Seh^gen;  Sw.  Skmtm, 
to  fturrn  or  fteme,  no  alap«,  qv.);  and  that  it 
meana— aa  above.    Die-  In-  Un- 

SHIRE,  9,    A  portion,  division,  or  pazti- 

-MOTE.        tion  of  the  kingdom. 

-REEVE,  or  Shire-reeve, — see  SHERiFr. 

Sheriff.        a.  S.  Seir,  sHrSt  from  the  v.  Scyrmn, 
to  divide.— Sik. 
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BHIRK,  Sbbrk,  or  SeimK,  v.  To  prey 
upon  anotheTi  by  fraud  or  rapine ;  to  cheat, 
to  tiickj  to  ihift  from  or  evade — trouble, 
danger,  &o.    See  Sbakx. 

SHIRT,  t,  V.  -LBsa.  To  cut  off  a  ikirt, 
i.«.  a  part  or  portion  sufficient  for  that 
article  of  clothing. 

And  Shirt  is, — a  part  or  portion  sheared 
or  cut  oC 

From  A.  8.  Scgrie,  tcifre,  indusium  ;  Jun. — 
from  Dan.  SkiorUt  Indusium;  Tooke, — firom  A. 8. 
Seyr-aftf  (to  «Arar,  qv.)  aeired,  teiri,  (i  e.  skM.) 
8m  Sakx,  and  8k»t,  also  Baa  a  a. 

SHITTL.E,  ad*  «.t     A  shuttle  or  MtOe- 

-CORK,    cork  (miscalled  cock)  is  a  cork  shot, 

-MESs.t   t.  e.  thrown  or  east  (backward  and 

forward) ;    knocked    about   from    one    to 

another  {  and  hence,  cons.  Shittle, — flight, 

Tolatile,  ffiddy. 

^Mir.fir  Mag.    ^Chapman,    tBarret, 

8k.  derlvei  ShiUU  from  A.  8.  5eeo(-«i»,  to  skooii 
and  lee  Tooks.  8ee8HooT. 

SHIYE,  or  Sheeve,  #.  Shioey  or  Sha/ei^, 
-ER,  «.  e.  — a  cut  or  cutting,  a  slice,  a  chip, 
-ERiNO.     a  paring. 

Shiver, — a  part  or  portion;  usually, — a 
vexy  small,  mmute,  part,  portion,  or  frag- 
ment ;  a  mite,  an  atom.  Hammond,  on 
Matt  vii  8,  explains  Mote  to  be  a  small 
thin  shiver  of  wood. 

To  shiver, — to  part,  to  separate,  to  dis- 
sever. 

Ihm.  Skiver ;  D.  SeHMtTt  tehavert  shelf  erem, 
sheversn,  mmww  ;  Ger.  Shesftr^  sehieferen,  seg- 
mentnm  Moare,  flndere,  anulatim  frmng«r«,  in 
micas  fraagere ;  to  cut,  to  spUt,  to  brnk  Into 
small  parts.  (See  Kittan.)  SL  derives  from  Ger. 
Sch0de»t  (A.  8.  Seead^n,)  which  ls»  to  divide  or 
separate  by  cutting,  splitting,  breaking  or  other- 
wise.—If  adb.  See  Bbxbb.  SUvs  or  SMteve  (also 
written  as  in  Chaucer,  Shiver f)  seems  to  come 
more  obviously  from  Setaf-an^  ted/ww,  to  shave ; 
Svesfwit  a  shaving.    Un- 

SHIVER,  t;.  s.  Anciently  also  written 
-INO.    Chiver,  (qv.) 

-T.       To  shake,  to  tremble,  to  quake,  to 
quiver. 
To  be  in  a  sMver,  is  a  common  expres- 
sion. 

Ger.  Sdtauren^  tremere  ex  metu  vel  gda ; 
SehauTt  MckavdeTt  tremor,  ( Waeh.) ;  D.  Shudd^^ren, 
-em,  to  tremble,  to  shake.  In  8icambrle,  (the 
dialect  spc^en  in  Oueldres,)  Sduteuren.—XiUam, 

8HOAL,  s.  V.  or  Shole,  s.  ad.  -T.  A  shoai 
or  scutt  of  fish,  crows,  shepherds,  &c.  is — 
a  division,  a  nortion,  (a  part  separated  from 
a  main  body.)    See  Scale. 

To  shole  (Chapman:  "the  fish  did  sAo^,*') 
is, — ^io  move,  to  come,  in  shoals  or  divisions. 

Shoais  in  the  sea,  are — shallows,  shelves. 

A  shMe  bank; — ^the  deeping  or  sholding 
(of  water)  is  (Hackluyt)  a  3iaUow  bank, 
the  shalkiving  (of  water). 

Shoaling,  (Mihon :  ^^tihoaUng  towards  the 
mouth  of  hell,") — becoming  shallow* 

"Shole  waters,"  (Spenser,  Dampier, 
Cook,) — shallow  or  Shoaly, 

"  Shoakd  our  water,"  (Cook)--got  into 
shallow  water. 
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SHOCK,  t.  ff.  A  concussion ;  a  quaking, 
or  trembling ;  a  dashing  or  striking,  with  a 
violence  or  force,  that  shakes.  To  shock, 
met — 

To  cause  a  trembling  or  shuddering,  sc. 
of  anguish,  horror,  dislike. 

A  shock  of  com, — so  much  as  is  shoke  or 
shaken  into  a  pile  or  heap.  D.  Schoeke, 
concussus,  jactatio,  (Kilian;)  and  cons, 
strues. 

Shock  (dog,) — see  Shao. 

Shock,  the  past  p.  {ehoken,  ^boke,  Aock,)  of  the 
V.  to  ShakSt  (qv.)    Inter-  Un- 

SHOD£,*«.  A  bush  of  hair;  the  head,  (Sk. 
who  thinJcs  it  may  be  from  A.  S.  Scade, 
lueus,  qd.  nevms  capillorum.) — *  Chaucer. 

SHOE,  V.  s.  -LESS.*  The  shoe  was  some- 
thing placed  under  the  foot,  to  save  it  from 
injury ;  the  covering  or  upper  leather  was 
a  subsequent  improvement — *  Drayton. 

Go.  tc  8w.  Sko;  A.  8.  5co,  jr«o,  scAo;  D.  Sehoe, 
sdkoen;  Ger.  Schu,  aehuh ;  Dan.  Shoe.  In  A.  8. 
Oe-sc$t  cslcei ;  ge-ecod^  caloeatus ;  seeoff-ian,  cal- 
eeare.  (See  Lyt.)  Tooke  derives  firom  A  8. 
Skff-an,  ge-ecpan,  supponere,  to  place  under ; 
tceod^  snpposltum,  under  placed,  sc.  the  fbot; 
the  sole  of  the  foot  In  Mark  vi.  •*  skood  with 
sandals  **  is  mroie^titvovt  aaviaXtat  hound  nnder 
with  sandals ;  and  the  shoe  or  sandal  was  itself 
called  tnro6niia,  sometlilng  bound  under.    Un- 

SHOG,  V.  -Givo,  f.  To  shake  i  to  cause  to 
shake  or  tremble ;  to  move  at  a  shaking 
pace —  as  a  thog  trot ;  to  move  slowly 
away. 

Shog^  tnm  Shoket  Aeck,  past  p.  ot  Shake,  (qv.) 
See  8hao,  Shock,  and  To  Joo. 

SHOOT,  V.  s.  To  throw  or  cast ;  to  throw, 

-ER.       cast,  or  send  out  or  forth,  to  emit, 

-INQ.      to  eject,  to  project ;  to  thrust,  or 

-RESS.    push  forth,  to  expel ;  to  move  or 

Shot.      pass,    like    any    thing    shot    or 

thrown. 

A  shot,  {Shot,  past  p.  of  Shoot,)  firom  a 
gun,  or  bow,  or  other  machine ;  something 
cast  or  thrown  forth,  emitted,  ejected,  ex- 
pelled. 

A  shoot  of  a  tree,— cast  forth,  thrown, 
emitted  from  the  tree. 

A  sihoiten  herring,  (Shak.)  one  that  has 
tost  or  thrown  forth  its  spawn. 

A  shot  window,  (Chaucer,)— a  projected 
vrindow,  thrown  out  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
front,  very  common  in  our  old  houses. 
Tyrw.  supposes  it  a  shut  window. 

iS!Me-anchor,  or  sheet-anchor.  See 
Sheet. 

^W,— cast  down  as  share  or  sum  to  be 
paid.    See  Soot. 

Shot- free, — free  from  shotf  from  expense, 
damage,  &c. 

D.  Schieten;  Ger.  Sekieteen;  8w.  ShuUa;  Dan. 
Skyder ;  A.  8.  Seeotan^  eeyt-an,  jaoere,  C||ieere, 
projieere,  Jaculari ;  to  throw,  cast,  or  send  out  or 
forth.  See  Shut,  Shout,  Srbht,  Scot,  Scout, 
ScATX,  SKrr.  Sxbtch,  SAaiTTAi;.  See  Tooke. 
Ovsr-  Out-  Up- 

SHOP,  s.    -riNO.      Something  shape   or 
I    shopen,  (in  contradistinction  from  a  stall,) 
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for  the  purpose  of  containing  merchandixe 
for  sale,  protected  from  the  weather.  And 
see  Ship. 

To  go  shopping, — to  go  to  different  shops  f 
<— cheapening,  bargaining,  baying. 

Shop-lifter :  —to  ^^  is  to  take  up,  to 

thieve  :  a  shop-lifter,  one  who  thieves  from 

shops  (usually  pretending  to  be  a  customer). 

Fr.  SsAoppi,  iehoppS.  Jan. — ^from  shape,  fbr- 
mare,  because  in  it  artists  give  fonn  or  shape, 
(formam)  to  their  commodities.  Tooke  tliinks 
Shop  {Shops,  past  p.  of  Shape,  qv.)  to  be— aliqoid 
liirmatum. 

SHORE,  s.  V,  "  Shore,  (Tooke,)  as  the 
-LESS,  aesi-shore,  shore  of  a  river,  is  the 
-T.*  place  where  the  continuity  of  the 
land  is  interrupted,  or  separated  by  the  sea 
or  the  river ;" — the  bound,  the  limit 

Shore,  Uie  v.  (formed  upon  the  «.)  is — to 
set,  to  place,  to  bring  to,  to  go  to  the  shore 
or  to  the  land ;  to  land,  to  set  firmly,  as 
on  land.  "  And  set  him  where  his  heart 
would  haue  bene  shored," — Chapman. 
*Bumet, 

A.  S.  Seors!  D.  Schorrs,  sehoore,  paismptaaut 
sdssa;  also  Sehore,  ripa,  (Kilian;  who  considers 
tbem  to  be  diflbrent  words.)  Shore  is  the  past  p. 
of  the  V.  To  shear,  (qv.)    A- 

SHORE,  t.  V.  -ER.  The  s, — A  piece  of  wood, 

separated,  divided  from  the  main  bulk  or 

trunk,  and  used  as  a  prop  or  support;  and 

hence  To  shore,  cons. — to  prop,  to  support 

D.  Seherst  ftilcimen  i  sehoren,  ^koorent  suffbldre, 
to  prop  op.  to  support  P.  Ploohman  says,—'*  It 
bad  three  shorers  to  shove  it  up  three  shides,  of 
one  length."  (i.  e.  three  sections,  deals,  cut  or 
divided  timber,  see  Shsak  and  Sbids  ;)  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Shors  is— as  above. 

SHORT,  ad.  av.  v.  To  short,  or  shorten, 
•EN,  V.  is — To  cut  off,  to  lop  off,  to  cur- 
-ENXNO.  tail,  (sc.  part,)  and,  cons,  to  les- 
-LT.  sen,  to  diminish,  to  abridge,  or 

-NES8.  abbreviate,  be  or  cause  to  be 
brief;  to  take  from  the  dimensions  or  ex- 
tent; to  reduce,  to  contract,  to  confine; — 
to  diminish  or  reduce  the  distance,  the  du- 
ration or  continuance ;  to  bring  near ;  to 
approximate,  to  take  from  the  efficiency ; 
to  fail  or  cause  to  fail ;  to  be  or  become 
deficient  or  imperfect,  inadequate  or  un- 
equal to. 

D.  Sehort-s^  -en;  Ger.  -««,  deficere.  A.  S.  Seeort, 
in  Ger.  JjTmWs,  curt^  (qv.)  Wach.  traces  both  Curt 
and  Short  through  the  D.  Scheuten,  nimpere,  to 
break,  to  the  Ger.  Seheren,  to  Aear,  (qv.)  to  di- 
vide. Shored,  or  Shorn,  is  the  past  p.  of  JSkear, 
(A.  B.  Scfran.)  **  Shored,  shor^d^  skort,  means— cut 
off.  and  is  opposed  to  Jofv,  which  means— ex- 
tended."—7oei^«  To  short  (the  v.)  it  formed  npon 
the  past  p. : — we  now  use  Shorten.    Fon- 

SHOVE,  V.  s.  To  push,  to  thrust ;  to  press 
-INO.  against 

-EL,  s.  V,    Shovel,  (dim.  of  Shove,  L  e.  shov- 

dalt)  that  which  shoves  or  pushes. 

To  shovel, — ^to  work  with  a  shovel ;   to 

push,  thrust,  take  up,  throw  up,  (sc.  with, 

or  as  with  a  shovel) 

D.  Sehuiven ;  Ger.  Scheiben,  tehaffen ;  8w.  Skuf^ 
wa;  A.  S. Seeof-an,  seof-am, scuf^n  ;  D.  SehoejU, 
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sekwOe  I  Ger.  Sdtm^tl ;  Sw.  SkiH^el;  Dan.  Stsi0k 
A.S.  ScoJI,  to  shove,  to  push.  See  Shxa», 
Shavt,  Shovpls,  Shbxp. 

SHOU6H,*  «.  L  e.  Shock,  or  Shag,  (qw.) 
*Shak. 

SHOUGH,*9.  Le.  Shog,  (qv.) 
*Beau.  8f  F, 

SHOULDER,  s.  V.  -INO.  The  part  where 
the  anna  separate  from  the  body.  From 
the  strength  across  from  one  to  die  other, 
Shoulder  is  used  (met)  for  strength,  a 
strong  support; — Also  a  part  where  the 
arm,  die  shank,  terminates,  or  is  fixed. 

D.  Seholder,  sehouder  ;  Ger.  SAutter ;  8w. 
Skuid-ra ;  Daii.-«r  ;  A.S  Semldor,  seifldrs.  Wach.— 
of  the  same  wigin  as  Shield,  (ouia  dypeo  simile.) 
Tooke, — ^that  Shoutds  (for  so  he  asserts  it  should 
be  written,  and  he  produces  an  instance  tttm  The 
Byrthe  of  Mankynde,  Ed.  1540:  in  Ed.  1552,  ft  is 
SbouUier,)  is  the  jMwi  p.  of  Scfftau,  to  diridie,  to 
separate,  to  scale,  (qv.) 

SHOUT,  V.  s.  "  Sound  thrown  forth  from 
-SB.  the  mouth,"  (Tooke ;)  sound  ejected 
-INO.  or  ejaculated ;  ejaculation,  sc.  of  the 
voice  exerted,  raised,  exalted.  See  Speech. 
Sk.>-either  from  the  sound,  or  ftom  D.  Schaie, 
seheule  (our  Shoot),  Jaculatio,  qd.  voda  eontentsB 
^aeulatio :  it  is  (Tooke)  the  past  p.  of  the  v.  To 
^iooi,  (qv.)    Ub- 

SHOW,  or  Shew,  s.  v.  To  cause  to  see  or 
-Y.  perceive ;  to  exhibit  or  hold  forth; 

-IBB.*  to  offer,  bear,  or  bring  forth;  to 
present  to  the  eye  or  view;  to  discover; 
to  point  out,  direct,  or  guide  to  ;  to  seem, 
to  appear,  or  cause  to  appear ;  to  cause  to 
perceive,  or  apprehend,  or  understand;  to 
teach ;  to  convmce. 

A  show,  is  emph.  an  exhibition,  a  spec- 
tacle, intended  to  please  or  amuse,  by  its 
gaieiy  or  splendour. 

Showy,  —  ostentations  of  appearance  ; 
conspicuous ;  splendid,  gay  or  gaudy. 

*Pope. 

D.  Sehowen  ;  Ger.  Schauneen ;  A.  8.  5ccswla«* 
ostendere,  monttrare.    Uo- 

SHOWER,  s.  V.     (Clouds)  "  broken,  di- 

-LESS,     vided,  separated ;"  and,  cons.,  frll- 

-Y.         ing  in  drops;    met  —  any  thii^ 

falling,  like  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow,  from  the 

doudis. 

A.  S.  Scar,  tepur  t  D.  Seheure  ;  Ger.  Sehur  ;  Sw. 
Shur.  Jun.  Sk.  and  Wach.  agree,  that  a  shomer 
consists  of  drops  of  water  broken  fiom  the  ckn^: 
Tooke,*~the  piast  p.  of  Scjfr-en,  to  Aear,  {^r.) 

SHRAG,  s.  "  The  enda  of  sticks—of  die 
birchen  twigs  in  a  broom,  or  of  whins  or 
furze."  ^  Yar  brum  owt  ta  ha*  fine  shrags/' 
This  was  said  to  a  man  about  to  dress  re- 
cendy  thrashed  barley  for  market  The 
clipping  of  live  fences." — Moor,  Snffi>lk 
Words.  It  is  probably  Scrag :  any  thing 
rough,  sharp,  craggy,  prickly. 

SHREAD,  s.  V.  Shredding.  A  cut,  or 
piece  cut,  separated  or  severed,  broken  or 
torn ;  a  section  or  segment,  a  fragment 

A.  8.  Sereade,  seratd-an.  8k.  sugsesia  frem  Tto 
shear.    It  is  Shered,  shred,-^Tooke. 
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SHREW,  or  Schrew,  «.  ad,  v.  A  Shrew : — 

Shrswd.  "  One  who  vexes  or  molests ;" 

-LT.  — a   Tezatious,    mischieyous, 

-HBS8.  Ticions,  evil,  person ;  and  (ae- 

Shkew-ibb.     cording  to  modem  usage) — a 

-ISH-LT.         woman  who  vezes»or  molestSi 

-NE88.  annoys,  aggrieyes — with  her 

tongue  or  temper. 

Skrewed,  or   Shrewd, — ^yexed,   troubled, 

provoked,  and,  cons.,  angiy,  ill-tempered ; 

bitter  or  biting,  cutting ;  and  hence,  keen, 

cunning,  peoetrating,  sagacious. 

l^rw.  ejq>Iains  the  o.  in  Chaucer, — To 

curse,  L  e.  to  imprecate  upon  ua — ^trouble, 

▼ezation,  earrow,  (qv.)    "  Nay  then,  quod 

she,  I  ihrewe  us  bothe  two."  ..."  Yet  was 

he  to  me  the  moste  shrew."  ..."  A  lab- 

bing  shretoe  is  she." — Chmtcer. 

Waeh.  and  Sk.  agree  tliat  a  Shrtw  is— mnlier 
elamoea,  from  Ger.  Sehreieu,  to  cxy  out;  8k.  adds 
—or  rather  from  Be$ehref/en,  to  ddkme,  to  calum- 
niste.  Sekrtwd,  the  ad.  be  derives  either  from 
Oer.  B€*hreffe%  to  fksoinate,  qd.  h«wiieked ;  or 
firom  L.  Crudus,  qd.  erudelit.  A  shrew  was  »ule 
ai  well  M  femaU ;  and  in  Chaucer's  translation 
from  Boethlus,  Pessimi,  Improbl,  are  interpreted 
shrews.  Toeka  (who  evidently  considers  A.  8. 
Syr-wiant  suri-gant  torghien,  to  be  the  same  word 
dl£  written  and  app.)  thinks  Sfrwsd,  sfrewed, 
the  p«ut  p.  of  Svrwan,  sj/rswan,  to  vex,  to  molest, 
to  cause  mischief  to,  is  our  modem  Shrewed  or 
Shrewd;  and  that^yrsw,  sgnwe,  is  our  modem 
Shrews  or  Shrsw,  and  means — as  above  explained. 
See  Soax.    Be> 

SHRIEK,  V,  s,    App.  to  the  cry,  and  the 

-ER.         filing  of  fear  or  terror  it  causes. 

-IMO.        See  Screak. 

Srright.  Either  (Sk.)  from  Dan.  Skrigstt  to  cry  : 
or  from  D.  SehrteksHt  to  tremble,.  «eJkr<«A,  tre- 
mour;  orfhnn  Qex,  Sehreptn,  to  cry,  sehrscken^ 
to  terriiy,  seht>eek,  terror ;  all  of  them  (he  adds) 
formed  from  the  sound:  they  (and  8w.  Shrsha) 
appear  all  the  same  word. 

SHRIETE.    See  Sbbriff. 

SHRIFT,  e.      By  usage  To  Shrive^"  To 
Shrive,  tr.      hear   confessions    and   enjoin 
-BR.  penance."  A  neoesaary  portion 

-iNO.  of  the  duty  of  those  who  had 

Shrov-irg.    the  cure  of  souls. 
-TIDE.  Shrove-tide, — the  tide  or  time 

when  people  are  shrived  or  shrwen. 

Shrift,  is^Shrived,  shrit^d,  shrift;  Dan.  Shri/t-e, 
sr;  8w.  -a,  skri/t ;  which  (Ihre  thinks)  they  re- 
ceived from  the  early  £ng.  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
The  word  is  common  in  the  A.  8.  eoclesiastictd  writ- 
ing,— Serif-an,  to  hear  confessions  (says  Som.)  and 
enjoin  penance.  Scrkfl-hoe,  a  confessional.  Ihre 
adopts  the  derivation  firom  L.  Sertb-ers,  to  write, 
becsase  the  penance  required  was  given  in 
writing;  8k.  also  from  Serih-sre,  because  the 
nsmes  of  those  confessing  were  written  down. 
Neither  ci  these  reasons  have  introduced  the 
word  into  the  It.  or  Fr.  I>e  quotes  three  in- 
stances firom  A.  S.  version  or  Boethins,  where  L. 
Cmart  is  rendered  serif-an^  (spparently  a  cognate 
of  Screop-on ;)  and  to  shries  trees,  (Som.  tells  us,) 
is  to  prune  them ;  putsre,  amputare,  resecare.  Un- 

SHRILL,  ad.  V.  App.  to  a  sound  that  is 
-LT.  Harsh, — grating;  piercing  harshly 

-NESS,      tipon  Uie  ear. 

ShHU,  l^—Shriskel,  (dim.  of  Shriek,)  or  SkHgle, 
shriU,  anciently  written  also  ShirU.  Q.  Douglas 
renders  voeiferans  "  with  skirUis  and  with  shrekis.'' 
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SHRIMP,  «.  -Bx>.     App.  met  to — Any 

thing  dim. ;  contracted  in  its  growth. 

Scrimp,  as  ad.  and  v.  are  common  words 

in  Scottish  writers.     See  Jamieson. 

In  A.  8.  Serimm-sm,  if  aresoere,  to  dry,  to 
wltfaef,  and.  com.,  to  contract.  8k.  doubts  whe- 
ther the  fish, be  so  called  from  Oer.  Schruwm,  a 
wrinkle,  from  the  wrinkles  on  tho  back.  Jun. 
thinks— fh)m  Ger.  Krimpsu,  to  crimp  or  cramp,  to 
draw  together,  because  when  boiled  it  draws  into 
a  gibbous  shape,  sc.  its  lower  half  under  its  upper. 


SHRINE,  t.  V.    We  apply  the  word 

That  which  contains  or  holds,  in  which  is 

placed  or  deposited,  any  thing  consecrated, 

sacred,  holy,  adored,  loved. 

D.  Sehryu  ;  Ger.  Sehrein  ;  Sw.  Skryn  ;  Fr. 
Bserins ;  8p.  -o  ;  It.  Scrlgno ;  L.  Serinium,  a 
basket  or  chest  in  which  books,  writings,  or  other 
secret  things  were  deposited.    En-  In- 

SHRINK,  O.S.    To  wither;  to  diminish, 
-ER.        to  lessen,  to  contract,  to  draw  into 
-INO.       a  smaller  compass,  to  withdraw,  to 
-LING.*  retreat  (from  fear,  dislike,  &c.) 
*Byrth  qf  Mankynd. 

D.  Sdkrinken ;  Ger.  Schreneken ;  A.S.  Scrine-an, 
aiescere,  to  dxy,  to  wither.    For-  Un- 

SHRIVEL,  V.  To  draw  up  together,  to 
contract,  (into  wrinkles.) 

Sk.— either  firom  D.  Sckrompslen,  Ger.  Sehrussp- 
etsn,  to  draw  into  wrinkles;  or  flnom  L.  Seribiliare. 
It  is  perhaps  a  dim.  ftom  Shrive,  which  (Som. 
says)  is  to  prune ;  and,  cons.,  to  lessen,  to  diminish. 

SHROWD, «. ».  Now.  com.  app.  only  to — 
-T.  That  with  which   the  dead    axe 

-LESS.  clothed,  and  {shrowds)  with  which 
the  masts  of  a  ship  are  dressed  or  clothed. 
"  I  shope  me  into  a  shroud  as  I  a  schepe- 
herd  were."  —  Piers  Plouhman.  "  The 
shrowds,  (at  Paul's  Cross,)  —  a  covered 
space  on  the  side  of  the  church,  to  protect 
me  congregation  in  inclement  seasons." — 
Pennant, 

A.  S.  Serud,  vestitus,  clothed,  tnm  serfdau, 
vestire,  to  clothe.— 5*.  This  past  p.  was  formerly 
a  general  term  Ibr  any  kind  of  covering,  or  cloth- 
ing.—roote.    En-  Un- 

SHRUB,  s.  Bushy  trees  of  low  growth 
-B-EO.  are  called  shrubs,  and  the  word 
-Y.  may  have  heen  orig.  app.  to  the 
-ERT.  bushes  which  sprung  up  in  grounds 
where  the  trees  had  been  scrubbed  (or 
shrubbed)  up.     A.  S.  Scrobbe,  scrybe.   Vn- 

SHRUB, «.  A  spirituous  liquor,  with  a 
mixture  of  acid,  sweetened. 

By  an  easy  corruption  of  y  to  A,  Sprop  becomes 
Bhrop,  shrep,  shrub.-^Tooke.    But  see  Stsvp. 

SHRUG,  V.  s,  -o-iNO.  App.  to— A  motion 
or  action  of  the  shoulders,  by  drawing  or 
raising  them  towards  the  ears,  (in  expres- 
sion of  different  feelings.) 

8k.  — from  Sehreek,  timor;  Wsch.— from  the 
same  source  as  Shriek,  (qv.)  which  is  also  an- 
ciently written  Shri^hl,  very  nearly  approaching 
to  Holland's  Shri^sd,  by  which  he  renders  L. 
CenaMeta. 

SHUDDER,  V.  s.  To  quake,  to  shake,  to 
tremble,  (with  fear,  horror.) 


SIB 


SID 


D.  SckudA-tMt  -^rem  ;  Ger.  Sehutt-^n^  -em^  qua- 
tere,  tremere.  Plainly  enough  (Sk.)  f^om  It. 
SeudUre,  L.  BxeuUre,  to  shake  o(L  Wach. — ^firom 
(tmatere. 

SHUFFLE,  9. «.  To  shove,  or  push,  (sc. 
-ER.  the  feet,)  to  move  at  low,  short 
-INO.  steps ;  to  move  at  short  distances ; 
-INQLY.  to  move  about,  to  and  fro,  dis- 
orderly, confusedly,  irregularly;  to  move 
from,  push  out  of  the  direct  course,  to 
evade ;  to  move  or  push  together,  irre- 
ffularly,  hastily,  (sc  to  escape  notice  or 
detection ;  and  hence) — fraudulently. 

The  dim.  of  Shove,  A.  S.  Se^f-ian,  to  shove,  to 
push.    Bee  Scuvvli. 

SHUN,  0.  -LESS.*  To  fly  from,  move  out 
of  the  way,  avoid ;  to  evade. — *Shak, 

A.  8.  Scun-ioBt  eueuniant  otueuniatit  to  flv,  fly 
from  or  avoid.    See  Aikavmt,  Eschew.    Un- 

SHUT,  9.  t.    To  cast  or  throw  to,  sc.  the 

-T-iNii.   door  i   to  throw  it  close,  to  close 

-ER.        it ;  to  close  in,  to  inclose,  to  in- 

-LE.         elude ;  to  exclude,  to  close  against ; 

to  close,  to  conclude. 

To  get  thiU  of  any  thing, — to  get  it 
thrown  or  cast  off  or  away,  clear  away ;  to 
get  clear  of,  rid,  or  free. 

Very  variously  written  by  our  old  au- 
thors:— "Jesus  cam  while  the  ghatis  weren 
tchU."-^WieUf,  "The  gaUer  skette  the 
dores  of  the  toure." — ChiMcer.  "  My  win- 
dowes  weren  shit  echone."  —  IcL  "  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  tkU  vp  so  close  in  pri- 
son."— Sir  T,  More,  Worket, 

Shuttle, — see  Shittle. 

D.  ft  Ger.  SehuUem;  A.  8.  Segt^M,  to  throw  or 
cast.    See  Shoot.    Be-  Out-  Un- 

SHY,  ad,  V,  -NESS.  To  ehy  is  used  in 
common  speech  (of  a  horse) ;  as,  He  shies 
at  a  post, — ^starts  away  from. 

Shy,  ad,  is  app.  to  one  who  shuns,  avoids, 
evades,  company  or  society ;  shuns  or  avoids 
to  be  seen :  and  thus,  timid,  diffident,  bash- 
ful, retiring,  reserved ;  one  who  shuns  through 
fear  of  consequences,  and  thus,  wary,  cau- 
tious. 

D.  Sckomwtn ;  Ger.  Schnoen  ;  8w.  Skgy  to  «Atm, 
to  «idk«w,  (qv.) 

SIB,*  or  Syb,  ad,  SiBEEDE.t  Akin,  in  affi- 
nity ;  related  by  consanguinity. 

*  Chaucer,  Spenser.  Beau,  8^  F,    *^Oower, 

QcSib,  pax ;  ga-Hb-fon^  reconcillari.— /«ii.  A.S. 
SiA,  sybt  »ifbbe,  which  Bom.  explains — ^peaee,  qniet- 
ness,  concord,  agreement ;  kindred,  alliance,  affi- 
nity. Sib'ian, — to  make  peace  or  pacify  D. 
Oketibbe;  8w.  Sif.  "  No  more  sib'd  than  Bieve 
and  riddle,  that  grew  hoth  in  a  wood  together." — 
Aajf,  North  Country  Words;  and  see  Jamiuom 
In  y. ;  and  GoasiJp.  See  also  fttrit,  in  Moor's  Sof- 
folk  Words. 

SIBILANT,  ad,  -aTioN.    Hissing. 

L.  SitUanSt  p.  p.  of  sibilarSt  to  hiss,  from  Si- 
biiM*,  which  Quintillan  has  recorded  to  be  one  of 
the  three  words  {mtijfUutt  tibUut,  Murmtir,)  formed 
fVom  the  sound,  {owuoraneia,  L9.JMio  fiomlnAr,) 
permitted  to  the  Lann  tongue 
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SIBYL,  s,    A  prophetess. 

-L-IME.  L  Sgbilla,  qd-  ctov  fiot,\n,  (Dei  cm- 
-IST.  siUum;)  «-(Off,  MoL  for  0cor.— See  Fm*. 

who  la  not  satisiSed  with  this,  but  has  nothing 
better. 

SICAMORE,  or  Stcamore,  s.  The  large 
maple-tree,  ridiculously  so  named,  (Sk.) 
though  there  may  be  some  resemblance  in 
the  leaves  and  trunk  to  the  Egyptian  Sye^ 
moms,  or  Egyptian  fig-tree. 

Fr.  Sfcomoref  It  ft  9p.  Sieomt^rof  L.  5te»- 
morus  ;  Gr.  z»Ko/iopco,  from  9w«fi,  a  fig,  and  jicpgo, 
morus, 

SICCITY,  s.    Dryness. 

Fr.  Sieeit-i ;  It.  -h ;  L.  Sieeiiaa,  from  rieems,  dry. 
De-  £x-siocate. 

SICK,  ad,  V,  Weak,  ailing,  diseased,  dis- 
-EN,  o.  ordered ;  nauseating,  (as  if  af* 

-zsH.  fected  with  a  sick  stomach,) 

-LY,  ad.  ao,   disgusted. 
-LIED.  *Surrey.  TurberviUe. 

-LINES8.  ^0-  Sinks,  eiukamds;  A.  S.  Seok  ; 

vr..a  D.Sieck;   Get.Sieck;   Sw.  5ictA; 

-NESS.^  Dan.  Sug.    Either  from  D.  Smidk, 

-LESS.  weak,  languidfOr  Swieken,  to  shake, 

to  agitate.— nSi.  It  may  be  from  A.  8.  Sfc-am,  to 
«vcAr ;  (see  Sigh  ;)  and  app.  cons,  from  the  weak- 
ness, and  ailing  condition  of  suekinf  children,  «f 
sucklings.    Un- 

SICKER.    See  Secure. 

SICKLE,  s,  A  tool  or  instrument  with 
-Eo.  which  com,  &c.  is  cut;  a  raping 
-ER.*  ■  hook. — *Sandyt. 

D.  Siekel,  seeekel ;  Ger.  Sichel,  seekel ;  8w.  Sikel ; 
Dan.  Sogtl;  A.  8.  Sieol,  Sk.~ftom  L  Seenia: 
lUelf  i  seeando,  to  cut.  Yarro,  (lib.  It.)  Fnlees 
are  so  called — A  fat  re,  by  the  change  of  a  letter, 
and  these'(fiiloeB)  are  in  Compania  esdled  SeeuUe,  k 
secando. 

SIDE,  s,  V.  The  s.  .*— The  extent  from  hips 
-ER.  to  shoulder,  in  land  animals ;  the 
-INO.  corresponding  part  in  aquatic ;  the 
-LE,  V,  parts  running  collaterally,  as  the 
-LONG,  sides  of  an  animal  do;  parts  or 
-WIND,  parties  opposed  ;  extreme  parts ; 
the  coast,  the  edge,  the  margin ;  the  part 
opposed  to  centre,  back,  &c 

The  V. : — To  place,  or  stand,  to  be,  at  the 
side  of;  and  also,  met  in  collateral  position 
— as  pair  or  match ;  to  match ;  to  balance,  to 
equipoise ;  to  take  the  side  or  party ;  to 
espouse,  to  engage,  to  enlist  in — the  cauie 
or  party. 

Side-wind,  met — indirect 

D.SUde;  Ger.  Seiie;  Sw.  Sida;  Dan.  Side; 
A.  8.  Sid,  tide ;  latus,  longus,  long,  large,  great 
A.  S.  Side  and  Wide,  longe  lateque,  la^e  and  wide. 
— Som.  JuQ.  (who  derives  the  L.  «.  LtJus  ttom 
Gr.  nXarvT,  spacious,  extended,)  thinks  Sidee  also 
are  so  called  because  in  latum  extense.  Right 
eide,  left  eide,  are  in  old  authors  called  right  laK, 
left  half.    See  Halv.    A-  Bo-  In-  Ou(- 

SIDERAL,  ad,  Sideraf,  or  Sidereat-^ 
-R-EAL.  Starry,  stellar,  astral 
-ATED.  Siderated,  —  struck,  blighted, 
-ATiON.  blasted  (by  the  stars  or  planeta). 
Sideraticn :  "  As  for  the  misliking  of  trees 
(called  eideratio),  whereby  they  consumei 
wither  away,  and  crumble  to  powder,  it  is 


SIG 
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a  thing  caused  only  of  the  weather  and  in- 
fluence of  some  planet" — Holland,  Plinie, 
b.  xviL  c.  24. 

Fr.  Sfdir^l,  witfoM  ;  It.  fr  Sp.  -eo  ;  L.  Sidereutt 
fVoni  Sidmtt  a  star,  or  rather  oonstellation,  fcom 
Gr.  Eidor.  /ofSM,  ipecies ;  sunt  enlm  tidtra  fornua 
■!▼•  flgora  eaeUttu  e  ttelUs.— Fom.  Con-tlder. 
De-tiderate. 

8I£G£»  t.  V,  To  set  or  beset ;  to  set, 
place  or  station,  sc  a  force,  an  armed  force, 
before  or  around. 

iSSaye, — a  setting  or  besetting  (with  like 

Intent) ;  also  a  seat,  a  stool :  lit.  and  cons. 

Fr.5fi^,  -ffr,  astifyer;  It.  Auid-io^  -iire;  8p. 

Siti-o,  -ar,  ftom  L.  Sed-e$,  -«r«,  as  we  say, — to  Hi 

down  before  a  town. — Sk.    As-  Be- 

SIEVE,  t.      To  s{ft  is— To  separate,  to 

SiPT,  0.  shake  apart,  the  smaller  from  the 
-BR,  t,  larger  parts  or  particles,  the 
-INO.        coarser  from  the  finer;  to  dis- 

SiTBYEiu*  cern,  to  search,  to  examine  mi- 
nutely, thoroughly ;  to  scrutinize. 
Sieve, — an  utensil,  wherewith  to  separate, 

'&c. 

Sheyer, — a  sieve  maker. — *  Fuller, 
Ancientlj  Sive;  whence  5<m</,  aiv^d^  sift.    A.  S. 
SiM,  iifi-an;  D.  Seue^  smtn,  Hft-en;  Oer.  Sifi^ 
t^fien,  (by  modem    usage    Siehtent—n^aek.)  to 
searce,  to  boult.    Un- 

SIFFLEMENT.    See  Stiflb. 

SIGH,  s,  V.  To  draw  in  or  inhale,  to  ez- 
-BR.  hale  or  emit,  the  breath,  sc.  with 
-INO.  longer,  deeper  breathings  than  com- 
mon. See  Sob. 
Anciently  written  Sike,-  and  the  past  p.  otSiifk 
was  {sighed,  Hgh'd,)  Swhl ;  D.  Smehten ;  Sw.  Sucka; 
Dan.  Sukker ;  A.  S.  Sie-an^  which  appears  to  be 
the  same  word  as  Sve-an^  to  tuck  ;  app.  to  the 
tucking  or  inhaling  of  the  breath  previous  to  the 
emission. 

SIGHT, «.  Any  thing  which  is  teen ;  also 
-ED.  the  sense,  the  faculty  by  which 

-LBsa.  any  thing  is  seen ;  vision,  view, 

-LY.  inspection. 

-LINB88.  Sightly y — seeming  good,  or  of 
-FUL.*  good  seeming  or   appearance 

-FULMB8S.t   to  the  sight,  to  the  eye. 
*Byrthe  of  Mankynd.     t*«r  P,  Sidney. 
The  pretper.  of  5m  was  anciently  written  SijA; 
whence  Sighed,  tigh'd,  tight.    In-  Un- 

SIGIL,  «.     A  seal. 

Cot.  has  SlgilU,  sealed;  and  SigiUat-if,  -<««, 
sealable.    It  SigiUo  ;  L.  Sigillum. 

SIGMOIDAL,*  ad.    Formed  or  shaped 
like  the  Gr.  tigina,—*I>r,  Smith, 
From  the  Gr.  x,  tigwut  and  tt6ot,  form  or  shape. 

SIGN*,  #.  V.  A  sign  is, — that  which  marks, 

-AL,  ad,  t,  notifies,    or  denotes,    be- 

-ALLY.  tokens,  shows  or  declares, 

-ALrrY.  sc.  something  known  or  to 

-ALiZB,  o.  be  known ;    a  mark,  note, 

-ATION.  token;     a    distinction,    a 

-ATUBc  manifestation,  declaration, 

-ATURisT.  evidence ;  a  type,  a  symbol. 

-KR.  To  eign^f — to  make  a  sign 

-BT.  or  mark,  a  note  or  token ; 

-IFY,  V.  to  make  known,  to  declare, 

-IFIAUNCB.*  ornuinifest,  the  mind,  the 
'trie- ANT, ad. s,  meaning,  purpose,  import; 
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SiONiFic-ANCB.  to  mean,  to  purpose,  to 
-ANCY.  import 

-AMTLY.  Signal,  ad,  —  remarkable; 

-ATXON.  conspicuous ;     worthy    of 

-ATiVE.  note,  or  distinction;  me- 

-ATIVELY.  morable. 

-ATOR.  Significant  is  used  emph. 

-ATORY.  sc  expressing  much  mean- 

ing ;  and  B.  Jonson  uses  Signifying  in  the 
same  manner :  "  Words  becoming  and 
signifying." 

Signature,  sc.  of  plants, — A  mark  or  sign 
supposed  to  indicate  their  virtue. 

Signer,  is  in  common  use. — ^Chancer. 

Fr.  Sign-t,  -alt,  -ifier ;  It.  Signo,  twniU,  tig- 
nifieiirt;  8p.  Stna^  tenal,  tigni/lear;  h.  Signum^ 
which  (Yobs,  says)  is  either  firom  the  Gr.  /xttKvvfj.1, 
otiendo,  or  from  cftfittov,  or  rather  from  o-ri^firif 
which  is  from  ariC-ttv,  pungere,  tignare,  or  from 
txvtnt  vestigium,  Saepe  enlm  spintus  In  S  abit. 
Perhaps  from  A.  8.  Sang-av,  to  singe,  (qv.)  As- 
Con-  I>e-  En-  Re-  Sub-  Un-sign.  In-  Un-8i^> 
flcant.    Ob-signate.    Pr»-«lgnify. 

SIGNIOR.    See  Senior. 
SIKER.    See  Secure. 

SILE,*o.«.  SiLT.t  To  nfc  is,— to  strain, 
to  purify,  (Sw.  Syla.) 

A  sUe  is — ^a  sieve  or  strainer. 

Silt  may  be — that  which  is  strained  or 
left  by  straining ;  the  soil,  the  sediment 

*  Still  common  in  northern  eounHes, 

^Brown,  Hale, 

Sw.  Sylta,  lutum,  (Ihre ;)  perhaps  from  A.  S. 
Sgl-ian,  to  soil. 

SILENT,  ad.  Silence  consists  in— Ab- 
-ence,  s.  v.  sence  of  any  sound ;  and  is 
-ENCiNQ.  used  as  equivalent  to  stillness, 
-ently.  secresy,  cessation,  discontinu- 
-ENTiARY.  ance  of  speech,  or  sound,  or 
noise ;  oblivion,  muteness,  taciturnity. 

Silentiary, — one  who  observes,  preserves 
silence.  , 

Fr.  Sii-enee;  It  -ire,  -inte,  -immio;  Sp.  -eneio; 
Silems,  p.  p.  of  Silere,  which,  with  the  Or.  Xtfav, 
the  etymologists  consider  to  be  formed  from  the 
sound :  the  note  of  silence,  both  with  Greeks  and 
Latins,  they  remark,  was  st.  They  distinguish 
Silere,  to  discontinue  speaking,  fixmi  Taeere,  to 
abstain  from  speaking.    See  f^oss. 

SILICIOUS,*  ad.  Made  of  eilicium,  I  e. 
goafs  hair ;  a  kind  of  clothing  first  used  in 
Cilicia. — *Brown, 

SILICIOUS,  ad.    Flinty,  stony. 

L.  Silicius,  from  tilea,  a  flint  Yots.  thinks— 
from  Gr.  XaXil,  coU,    See  Calcahious. 

SILIQUEOUS,  ad.  Miller  says,— ^t/i- 
quous,  having  seed-vessels,  (in  L.  Siliqua,) 
husk,  pod  or  shell. 

SILK,  s.  A  material  spun  in  fine  threads 
-EN,  aii,  V.  hy  a  worm  (com.  called  the 
-Y.  SUkvform),     A  manufitcture  of 

-INE88.       this  material. 
-NBS8.         Silken,  Silky,  from  the  qualities 
of  silk,  are  used  met — smooth,  soft,  delicate.    « 

The  A.  S.  Seolct  seoleen,  aeolewyirm ;  Sid,  siden, 
sidwgirm,  are  evidently  of  modem  introduction. 
The  D.  SUde ;  Ger.  Seeden;  It.  Sita  ;  Fr.  Soye ;  Sp. 
Seda,  h Sidoniis,  from  the  Sidonlans ;  A.  S.  Stole; 
Dan.  fr  Eng  Silk,  from  L.  Serieum ;  Gr.  Xqpticov, 
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k  Strikm,  from  the  Smm,  who  (FUny)  wcfe  "  f** 
mous  for  the  fine  tUk*  that  their  wood*  did  veeld  ;** 
hut  it  it  luppoted  that  the  people  took  their  name 
ft-om  the  worm  {Str)  which  prodooei  the  »Wt. — 
See  Smeg.  Mti. 

SILL,  t.    The  base  or' foundation.  A  door- 
sill,  a  window-nil, — upon  which  the  tide 

posts  or  pillars  rest 

A.  8.  Swt;  haeis,  ctdamna.  Hercolet  «y/«,  Her- 
cnlet' plUars.— ^o«.  D.SjfU:  Sw.SuUa,'  Oer. 
Soul,  which  Sk.  derives  ftom  L.  5oJiim.  J  Lye 
thinks  It  more  probablv  from  Go.  Soljan,  ftafldare, 
to  fomid  or  lay  a  foundation.    See  GaoimossLL. 

SILLABUB,  #.    A  mixture  of  wine,  beer 
or  cider,  with  milk,  sugar,  spices,  &c. 

Sk.  sayi,  !•  In  Lancashire  called  SUtibovek;  and 
Th.  H.  derives  from  D.  Sulle,  Hlle,  eanalis,  and 
Bmffch,  venter,  and  supposes  the  thing  to  be  so 
called  from  the  form  and  size  of  the  vessel  out  of 
which  it  was  usually  drunk ;  hut  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  name  should  be  oorop.  of  two  Dutch  words 
for  that  which  was  of  home  manufacture. 

SILLY,  ad,  Sely,  or  51%,— simple,  harm- 

-ILT.       less  ;  i.  e.  good,  unsuspecting   or 

-INE88.  unsuspicious,  guileless,  haimlesii 

simple  ;  and  further,  foolish. 

A  great  telly,  is — a  great  folly. — Ritton, 

"  She  sighit  $ely  sore,"   (if  EUis  and 

Jamieson  are  right,)  is  wonderfully  sore ; 

and  is  a  consequential  usage  from  SelUe, 

bonus,  dignus,  moratus,  mirabilis. 

Sk.  thinks  SUtff,  (stultus,  cvti^nr,)  written  by 
Chaucer  Salf,  is  from  Ger.  Stlig,  beatus,  saactus, 
plus ;  holy  men  being  for  the  most  part  cvtitfcit, 
I.e.  simple;  because,  as  the  common  lexicons 
say,  they  Judge  of  others  ftt)m  themselves ;  they 
themselves  being  cwrftfctr,  men  of  good  morals, 
pure  minda  The  Ger.  SMg,  is  A.  S.  S«l^,  selUe, 
jf-9tlig ;  and  it  may  be  that  these  are  but  conse- 
ouential  usages  of  A.  S.  SeUg,  datus,  donatus,  oon- 
aoiiatus,  pnedltus ;  beatus,  itelix.  bonus,  from  the 
e.  Setl-OH,  to  give;  given  or  endowed  with  gifts ; 
blessed,  happy,  good.  It  has  already  appeared 
that  our  own  word  Jtappjf,  from  Bap,  is  by  usage 
restricted  to  good  hap,  and  that  Fortunate  and 
Pro$perou*  owe  their  present  restricted  application 
to  usage  also.  In  Chaucer,  Selineu,  Mr.  Tyrw. 
interprets  happiness,  that  is,  the  possession  of 
much  given,  many  ffifts,  many  blessinss.  (See 
Umsblt.)  See  Wack.,  Ikre,  Ruddiwtam^e  Gloss, 
to  G.  Douglsa,  and  Jaoueton.    Un- 

SILLY-HOW,  s.  In  Sw.  Seger-hufwa. 
Hufwa,  is  in  £ng.  Howve,  (qv.)  a  hood ; 
and  Silly,  A.  S.  Salig,  happy,  prosperous, 
**  In  Scotland  the  women  call  a  Holy  or 
Sily-how,  (Le.  holy  or  fortunate  cap  or 
hood,)  a  film  or  membrane  stretched  over 
the  heads  of  children  new  bom." — Ruddi- 
num,  Oloss  to  G.  Douglas  in  t.  How.  And 
see  Dr.  Jamieton. 

SILT.    See  Sile. 

SILVAN,  or  Sylvan,  ad.    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  woods  or   groves) 
woody. 
It.  Silvi^uo  t  Ii>  Sfflvamus,  eglva  ;  Gr.  *YXq,  wood. 

SILVER,  t.  V.  SUver,'-K  metal.  The  ad. 
-LY.  met — Having  the  whiteness,  the 
-LINO,  pallid  whiteness  of  the  colour  of 
-Y.  eilver  ;  white,  whitish  ;  having  the 
-LESS,  softness,  gentleness  of  sound,  which 
-EN.*     that  metal  has ;  soft,  gentle,  dulcet 
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G«u  SUmba;  A.  8.  Seolier,  em^fer/  IX  au^oer; 
Ger.  -ter ;  Sw.  ->W»r ;  Baa.  SVIm.  Jnn.  dcff vcs 
firom  Gr.  XriX/Seiv,  to  shine.  Wach.  (beeanae  wo- 
oording  to  Tacitus,  eitotr  was  either  unknown  «r 
disregarded  by  the  ancient  Oennaiis,>a]so  resortt 
to  a  Gr.  origin,  and  pcefeis  Or.  AXfW,  white.  (« 
preAzed,)  taking  iu  name  (as  aarum.  gi4d,  also 
does)  from  tto  eolour.  Sk.  siigg«ats,->S«l, 
multum,  and  /t-ah,  to  fan ;  to  fore  mil,  t« 
sper ;  because  much  or  plenty  of  this  metal,  i 
beatos.    Not  one  of  these  is  satitfkctory.    Be- 

SIMAGREE,  s.  Cot  calls  it  *"  a  wry 
month  or  filthy  fiu^e,  crabbed  visage,"  && 
Dryden  applies  it  to  the  visage  of  the  Cy- 
clops in  his  attempts  to  look  amiable. 

Fr.  CheatagrSt,  eiwtagrie.  Men.  tnm  Simia,  an 
ape  or  monkey;  others  firom  Simulaemm. 

SIMAR.     See  Cymar. 

SIMILAR,  ad.     Like ;  having  like  qua- 

-ARITY.  lities,  like  appeaxincea. 

-ARLY.  *Dr.  Potter. 

-E.  Fr.  Sim-iiaini  It  -iglUute:  Sp. 

-IT-unE.  SetMJantt ;  L.  SimUU  ;  Or.  OfiaX«r* 

«  even.     As-eimilate.   Con-sinUlaiy. 

-UDIMARY.  Dis-simJlar.    DIs- Re-eemble. 

SIMMER,  V.    To  boil  or  babble  genib^, 

with  a  genUe  noise. 

Vrittcn  by  H.  Mors,  Simher,  and  Iqr  Sk.  Sim- 
per ;  the  latter  thinks  it  the  sama  wotd  as  Simpee, 
(qv.)  subridere. 

SIMNEL,  t.    A  purer  kind  of  bread,  so 
named,  because  made  <l  staiilff,  that  is,  the 
purer  part  of  meal. — Spelmam. 
Law  L.  SimineUut,  eimneUme,  eyatmethu. 

SIMONY,  t.  '*  The  corrupt  presentation 
-lAc.  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical 
-lAC-AL.  benefice,  for  gift  or  reward.** — 
-ALLY.      Blaekstone,  b.  iv.  c.  4. 

Fr.  Sioum-ie,  -^a^M;  It.  fr  Sp.  -la.  So  named 
from  Sim<m  Magus,  who  proflbied  money  to  the 
apostles,  in  purehase  of  the  gift  of  the  He<y  Gbaot. 

SIMPER,  V.S.  To  emirk,  or  smile  afiec- 
-BR.        tedly,  conceitedly,  foolishly. 

-INO.  Serenlus  derives  tnm  Sw.  Semper,  mm- 
-INOLY.  mer,  which  Ihrs  says,  is  spoken  of  any 
one  who  affiaets  extraordinary  moderation  In  his 
Ibod.— 5oai.  From  Gr.  Zc/ivor.  Ferhapa  freaa 
A.S.  8oure4an,  emer-tamf  Ger.  SeAaitfrsa,— te 
smirk. 

SIMPLE,  ad.  t.  V.  Plain,  single  ;  whh- 
-NES8.  out  fold  or  involution,  nuRUire, 

-BR.  composition ;    unmixed,    hb- 

-TON.  mingled,  dear,  perspaeuoos. 

-iciTY.  Plain,  without  guUe,  withoot 

-irY,  V.  art  or  design,  sincere,  guile- 
<incATiON.  less,  aitlets,  undesigning,  ub- 
-XFiBR.  suspecting;  cons,  crednious, 
-Y.  silly. 

-ESS.*  Simpls,   Fr.  «.:   a  sHopIs,  in 

-iciAN.t  Physic  ft  physical  drag. — 
-isT.t  Cot.     A  herb  or  plant  uaed 

for  medicines  is  so  called. 

Simpler,  Smpliett'-imt  skilled  in  eimpleo. 

Simpliciam, — one,  plain,  without  guik. 

Si»^tom,-~oo»,  credulous,  aiUy. 

*CAaafCir  Is  ^. /sHsen.  ^Jrmwojf.  tBt 
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Fr.  Simpl-^,  '•4»nt  -lci<^;  8p.  -e,  -tfsa,  -M»ta; 
It.  Simpt^-*,  -M^  -Uta  t  h.  Simplext  quasi  time 
pUea,  wUboatfbkl,  {pticort,  Gi.  nXcMtf.)  Tooke, 
— N9iaipHe«««,  timptict,  iiatplix.     See  Coxpuex, 

SIMUL  ACHBE/  «.  Any  thing,  (figure, 
inuge,)  made  in  likeness  {timiiis)  of  some 
otber  thing.— *iS^  T.  ElyeL 

Fr.  Simulaer-e;  It.  ft  Sp.  -o;  L.  ^ImntocAnfai. 

SIMULATE,  V.     To  feign  that  to  be 

-ATiON.   which  is  not;    to  put  on,  or  as- 

•AR.         sume  false  appearances ;  jpen. — 

To  feign,  to  pretend,  to  counterKit 

Fr.  Simnl'tr;  9p.  'at;  It.  ft  L.  Simnlare,  (from 
SimUit,  like,)  to  fona,  to  feign,  to  oounterfUt  a 
likenen.    See  8iiiila&.    IHt-  In- 

SIMULTANEOUS,  ad.  -lt.      Being, 

or  acting  at  the  same  time,  in  unison. 

The  Bar.  L.  SimulUnetu^  la  Simulahu.  (See 
SmuLATS.)  Our  own  word  and  the  Mod.  Fr. 
SiMNUtanie,  are  from  L.  Simul. 

SIMULTY,*  *.  App.  to— The  feeling  of 
envy  or  hate,  that  arises  between  those  who 
have  rindltw  pursuits,  or  objects  of  rivalry. 

*  A  /OMOfl. 

Fr.  SinulU;  L.  SimuiUUt  from  SimuiiUu,  or 
SimiUitu. 

SIN,  «.  V.  To  go  or  do  wrong ;  to  act  in 
-FUL.  disobedience,  in  opposition — to 

-FOLLT.  the  laws  of  God;  to  yiolate 
-FULNB88.  them,  to  offend  against  them, 
-LESS.  to  neglect  or  disregard  them. 

-LBSSNE88.  It  Is  ususlly  spp.  to  offeuoes 
-MEa,  f.  V.  against  the  laws  of  religion  or 
morality,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
state. 

To  ntmer,  (Pope,)  —  to  act  the  sinner. 
See  Saint. 

"  All  crimes  are  indeed  tins,  but  not  all 
ahu  crimes.  A  am  may  be  in  the  thought 
or  secret  purpose  of  a  man,  of  which  nei- 
ther a  judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  any  man 
can  take  notice ;  but  a  crime  is  such  a  tm 
as  consists  in  an  action  against  the  law,  of 
which  action  he  can  be  accused,  and  tried 
by  a  judge,  and  be  convinced  or  cleared  by 
witnesses.  Farther,  that  which  is  no  sin 
in  itself,  but  indifferent,  may  be  made  sin 
by  a  positive  law." — HMs. 

A.8.  Spnne,  syn^toii,  tiiH-Uati  s^fnue-fut;  D. 
Sonde^  sunds,  sondigken  ;  Oer.  Sunde^  tumdigken  ; 
Sw.  ft  Dan.  Sjfnd.  Jun.  derives  from  Or.  z<miv, 
noesrtt  ttsdere,  to  hurt,  to  Injure.  Waeh.— from 
Oer.  SuM'tn,  expiare,  to  expiate,  to  atone  for;  sin. 
being  that  which  ought  to  be  exjrfated  or  atoned 
fbr.  To  sin  seema  to  signify, — ^to  go  or  do  torongt 
(qv.)  to  err,  to  go  astray;  and  may  be  allied  to 
JLS.  9.  Syndrian^  to  go  apart  or  asunder.    Ua- 

SINCE,  pr.  CO,  av.  Tooke  has  written  upon 
Sin,  pr.  these  words  in  his  best  manner. 
Stth.  '*  iSiifiM  is  a  very  corrupt  abhrevi- 
-ENCE.  ation,  confounding  together  dif- 
ferent ^ords  and  different  combinations  of 
words ;  and  is  therefore  in  Mod.  £ng.  made 
(like  But)  to  serve  purposes  which  no  one 
word  in  any  other  language  can  answer; 
because  the  same  accidental  corruptions, 
arising  from  similarity  of  sound,  have  not 
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happened  in  the  correspondent  words  of 
any  other  language. 

"  Where  we  now  emjdoy  Since,  was  for- 
merly, according  to  its  respective  signifi- 
cation, used.  Sometimes,  —  1.  Seoti^han, 
siothtkan,  setHutn,  sithth4sn,  siththen, — sithen, 
sUheneSf  sithens,  siikaes,  sithns :  Sometimes, . 
— 2.  SynSf  atfw,  tene,  sen,  sffn,  sin :  Some- 
times,— 8.  Setmd, — seeing,  seeing  that,  see- 
ing  as,  sens,  sense,  sence :  Sometimes, — 4. 
Sitthe,  sith  ;  sithe,  sith, — seen  that,  seen  as, 
sens,  sense,  sence. 

**  Accordingly,  Since,  in  Mod.  Eng.  is  used 
four  ways ;  two  as  a  preposition  connecting 
(or  rather  affecting)  words,  and  (wo  as  a 
conjunction,  affectmg  sentences.  It  is  also 
used  adverbially,  as,  when  we  say, — It  is  a 
year  sinee  ;  L  e.  a  year  seen. 

'*  When  used  as  a  preposition,  it  has  always 
the  signification,  either  of  the  past  p.  Seen 
joined  to  titence,  (that  is,  seen,  and,  tlienee- 
foruford  ;)  or  else  it  has  the  signification  of 
the  past  p.  Seen  only. 

"  When  used  as  a  conjunction,  it  has 
sometimes  the  signification  of  the  p.  p.  See- 
ing, or  Seeing  that ;  and  sometimes  the  sig- 
nScation  of  the  past  p.  Seen,  or  Seen  that. 
As  a  preposition, — 1.  Since,  (for  Siththan, 
sithence,  or  seen  and  thence-forward,)  as, — 
'  Such  a  system  of  government  as  the  pre- 
sent, has  not  been  ventured  upon  by  any 
king  since  the  expulsion  of  James  the  Se- 
cond.' 2.  Since,  (for  Svne,  sene,  or  seen,) 
as, — '  Did  George  the  Third  reign  before 
or'atnc0  that  example?'  As  a  conjunc- 
tion,— S.  iRnce,  (for  Seand,  seeing,  seeing 
as,  or  seeing  that,)  as, — '  If  I  should  labour 
for  any  other  satisfaction,  but  that  of  my 
own  mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of  phrenzy  in 
me,  not  of  hope ;  since  it  is  not  truth,  but 
opinion,  that  can  travel  the  world  without 
a  passport.'  4.  Since,  (for  Silhthe,  sith, 
seen  as,  seen  that,)  as, — '  Since  death  in  the^ 
end  takes  from  all,  whatsoever  fortune  or 
force  takes  from  any  one ;  it  were  a  foolish 
<jnadness  in  the  shipwreck  of  worldly  things, 
where  all  sinks  but  the  sorrow,  to  save  that' 

"Sithence  and  Sith,  though  now  obsolete, 
continued  in  good  use  down  even  to  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts. 

**  Hooker,  in  his  writings,  uses — Sithence, 
Sith,  Seeing,  and  Since.  The  two  former  he 
always  properly  distinguishes,  using  Sithence 
for  the  true  import  of  the  A.  S.  Siththan, 
and  Sith  for  the  true  import  of  the  A.  S. 
Sithike;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  authors  of  the  first  credit  had,  very 
long  before  Hooker's  time,  confoimded 
them  together,  and  thereby  led  the  way  for 
the  present  indiscriminate  and  corrupt  use 
of  Since  in  all  the  four  cases  mentioned. 

"  Seeing,  Hooker  uses  sometimes,  perhaps, 
(for  it  will  admit  a  doubt,)  improperly. 
And  Since,  (according  to  the  corrupt  cus- 
tom which  has  now  univeraally  prevailed  in 
the  language, )  he  uses  indifferently  either 
for  Sithence,  Seen,  Seeing,  or  Sith. 
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"  Such  is  the  doubtful  uae  of  it  by  Shak. 

in  the  following  passage: — 

'  Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  Beemi  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come/ 

For  it  may  either  be  resolved  thus: — It 
seems  strange  that  men,  teeing  that  death 
will  come  when  it  will  come,  should  fear ; — 
or,  —  Strange  that  men  should  fear ;  it 
being  seen  that  death  will  come  when  it 
will  come." 

\  Sithe — ^app.  to  time,  seems  so  used  with 
a  subaud.  of  time ;  time  tt/A  or  seen — time 
past ;  time,  generally. 

"  The  first  age  &  tjrme  was  from  oure 
firste  fader  Adam  to  Koe,  &  eeththe  tho 
other  from  Noe  to  Abraham." — R.  Glou- 
cesUr.  "  These  felons  full  of  falsite,  hath 
many  tithes  beguiled  me." — Chaucer,  **  And 
he  azide  his  fadir  how  long  it  is  sithe  this 
hath  falle  to  him  ?  and  he  seyde  fro  child- 
hood."— Wiclif.  "  And  he  asked  his  father : 
how  long  is  it  a  goo,  sens  thys  hathe  hap- 
pened him  ?  And  he  sayd,  of  a  chyld." — 
Bible,  1551.  "  O  mighty  God,  sin  thou 
art  rightful  juge." — Chaucer, 

D.  Skkl-entt  Bind;  Ger.  Seii^  tint;  Sw.  Sid, 
ted-an,  tich-an ;  Dan.  Siden  ;  8c.  Sen,  tyne.  In 
D.  ic  Oer.  Sieki,  visus;  Sw.  Sedd,  Jun.  says, — 
*'  Sine*  that  time,  Exinde,  contractum  est  ex 
AngL ;  Sitk  thence,  qd.  sero  post :  ut  Sith  illad 
orlginem  traxerit  ex  lllo  Seilku,  sero,  quod  hahet 
Atg.  Cod."  Sk.  ny,^" Since,  k  Teut.  Sint; 
Belg.  Sinel,  post,  postea,  postquam.  Doct.  Th.  H. 
putat  deflexum  k  nostro  Sithence.  Non  absurdum 
etlam  esuet  declinare  k  L.  Bxhinc,  ettk  abjectis, 
et  «  IhciUlma  mutatione  in  $  transeunte :"  aMin, 
he  says,—"  Sith  ah  A.8.  Sithlhan.  tfththan  ;he\g. 
Seyd,  sint.  post,  post  ilia,  postea." 

SINAPISM,  s.      Cataplasm,  (ex  sinapi,) 
i.  e.  of  mustard.     **  A  sinapisme  or  rubica- 
tive  made  of  mustard-seed,  untill  the  place 
look  red,**— Holland.  Plinie, 
Fr.  Sinapiser  ;  It.  Senapiemo. 

SIN-CERE,  ad.  Gen.--Freed  from  im- 
-LY.  purity,  from  any  thing  foul,  pol- 
-NES8.  luted  or  corrupt ;  from  filth  or 
-iTY.  foulness,  pollution  or  corruption ; 
unmixed,  unalloyed,  uncorrupt.  And 
further, — 

Pure,  candid,  ingenuous,  faithful;  free 
or  frank. 

Sine  vulnere  corpus  sincerumque  fuit, 
t.  e.  sound,  entire — Dryden,  In  noUand, 
"  Sincere  yermillion."  In  Hooker,  "  To 
keep  the  oracles  of  God  intire  and  sincere," 
i.  e,  pure. 

Fr.  Sincir-€ ;  It.  &  Sp.  -o  ;  L.  Sineerus,  i.  c. 
Hn«  eerd  ;  app.  to  honey  iVeed  or  cleansed  from 
the  mixtore  of  wax,  {cera.)    In-  Un- 

SINDON,«.     Fine  linen. 
L.  Sindon  ;  Gr.  ttvivtv. 

SINE,  s.  "  The  sine  or  right  sine  of  an 
arc,  is  the  line  drawn  from  one  extremity 
of  the  arc,  perpendicular,  to  the  diameter 
which  passes  through  the  other  extremity." 
-—Hutton.     Fr.  &  L.  Sinus. 

SINE-CURE,  s.  "When  the  clerk  so 
presented  is  distinct  from  the  vicar,  tho 
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rectory  thus  inyested  in  him  becomes  what 
is  called  a  sine- cure  f  because  he  hath  no 
cure  of  souls,  having  a  vicar  under  him  to 
whom  th&t  cure  is  committed." — Black- 
stone. 

Gen. — A  place  or  post  of  emolument, 
with  no  care  or  trouble  ;  no  duties  to  per- 
form.    L.  Sine  cura,  without  care. 

SINEW,  s.  V.     App.  cons,  to — Strength, 
-LESS,   might,  firmness,  vigour,  energy. 
-Y.         *Holinshed. 

-I8H.  ^_  g^  Sinni,  -«,  -ew,  -etoa,  -«,  nerms.  D. 
-OUS.  Senue,  sinuwe ;  Ger.  Sene ;  Daa.  Serne. 
In  Old  Eng.  slso  written  Sin :  "  Andkarf  atoo  a 
veyn,  and  the  next  tin,"  (P.  T.  t.  59S,}—Lfe,  in 
Jun,    In-  Un- 

SING,  r.  App.  to<^The  reading  of  many 
-ER.  persons,  the  murmuring  sound  of 

-INO.  numbers  reading,  their  chant,  or 
-INOLY.     musical  modulation  of  voice  in 

Song.  reading  or  recitation ;  and  hence, 

-LESS.  the  V. — To  utter  vooul  founds  in 
-STER.  tune  or  harmony,  in  mcbical  pro- 
-STRESS.  portion  or  concord;  to  write  or 
-ISH.*        speak   in  verse,  in  poetry ;    to 

Sonnet,     record,  to  relate,  to  rehearse,  to 
-TEER.       celebrate  in  verse  or  poetry.  App. 
-INO.         also  to — the  vocal  utterance  of 
-iST.t        certain  birds;  to  sounds  resem- 
bling the  strains  of  music. 
Song, — any  thing  songe,  songen,  or  sung. 

*  Dryden.     ^Bp,  Hall. 

Sw.  Sjunga  ;  D.  Sin-ghen ;  Ger.  -gen  ;  Dan. 
Synger ;  A.  8.  Sing-an  ;  Go  Sigguan,  legere,  to 
read :  tigguan  lokoe,  legere  libroe,  (Luc  iv.  16,)  to 
read,  to  recite.    For-  Mis-  Un- 

SIN6E,  V.  -INOLY.  To  scorch, — to  bum 
BO  as  to  mark  the  surface,  not  deeper  thasi 
the  surface ;  to  wither. 

D.  Sen-ghen  ;  Ger.  -gen  ;  A.  8.  S^engom,  ostn- 
lare,  urere,  adurere  ;  to  acoreh,  —  to  mark  (by 
scorching  or  burning  or  by  ''  nipping  cold," — Hol- 
land's Pliny) :  perhspt  orlg.— to  mark,  or  make  a 
mark  or  Hgn.    8ee  8coacH. 

SINGLE,  ad.  v.  One,  only,  alone,  simpis, 
-NESS.  particular,  individual ;  sepa- 

-Y.  rate,  disunited. 

-avL-AR,  ad.  s.  To  single,  —  to  take  one 
-ARtTY.  from   more,   to   select,   to 

-ARLY.  separate. 

-ARisT.*  Singular, — particular,  espe- 

cial, peculiar,  extraordinary,  uncommon. 

*Barrow. 

Fr.  Sin-gle,  -gulaire  ;  It.  -gulhre ;  Sp.  -^ter; 
L.  Singulua,  of  unsettled  etym.  Voss.  resorts  to 
the  rieb.  Martin.  auggesU  Signatum^  the  one 
marked.  Others,— ^»e  angulo,  or  tesMl  unum. 
Un- 

SINGULF,*  s.  -oULT.t  A  sob  or  sigh, 
which  Voss.  derives  from  singulus,  because 
it  rises  separately  or  tingly,  and  at  some 
interval — ^^<S^»er.   tBrotoit.    L.  SinguUutm 

SINISTER,  s.  In  Eng.  the«€ommon 
-ERLY.  usage  is — Opposed  to  the  rights 
-R-ous.  (sa  hand,) — left,  on  the  lelt-himd. 
-ousLY.  Opposed  to  right,  —  ill  or  enip 
treacherous.  Opposed  to  good,  or  good  fiv^ 
tune, — unfortunate,  unlucky. 


8IK 


SIT 


Fr.  Siait'tm  It.  -iro;  Bo.  Sinintru;  L.  Simit- 
ier^  ttom  Gr.  Apio-rcpoc.  which  the  editor  of  Len- 
nep.  with  some  ipeciousnett,  coosiderB  to  be  the 
comparatiTe  fonn  of  an  obsolete  a4JectiTe  Apcv, 
eeAcMciw,  a  particle  of  which  remains  in  a^,  wA«- 
menter.  aptvrtpott  vehementior ;  and  thence,  pi^t 
nutaig^  in/auMtu4t  be.  And  thence,  it  must  lie 
added.  Sinister  is  opposed  to  Dexter,  (qv.) 

• 

SINK|  V.  1.  -iNo.  To  set  or  settle  or  cause 
to  settle  down ;  to  press  down,  to  depress, 
to  lower,  to  degrade ;  to  subside,  to  sub> 
merge  ;  to  fiiU  down,  to  decay. 

A  sinki — that  through  which  anj  thing 
settles  down,  or  descends ;  in  which  (filth 
or  foulness,  lit  and  met)  is  deposited,  or 
deposits  itselil  ' 

Sw.  SJunka;  Dan.  Synker ;  D.  Sinekeu\  Ger. 
Sinker;  A.  S.  Sine-an^  eencan;  Go.  Sigu-an; 
deponere,  subiidere,  deprimere,  demergere;  to 
put  or  place  down,  to  set  or  settle  down.  Sinct  in 
A.  S.  was  app.  to  any  deposit,  hoard,  treasure; 
eons,  to  anj  collection ;  to  riches,  filth,  collected 
and  deposited.    Un- 

SINQUE,  ad.  i.  e.  Cinqne,  (qv.) 

SINUOtJS,    ad.      Bowing    or    bending, 

-09ITY.  curving,  winding. 

-ATED.  Fr.  Sinu-eu* ;  It  -dto  ;  L.  SinuostUj 

~ATioN    ^^  *inu»t  a  bay,  or  bow ;  a  eurve  or 

'  curvature,  plait  or  fold.    See  Bosom. 

In-sinuate. 

SIP, «.  V.  -PET.  To  take  up,  to  draw  up 
small  quantities  of  liquid  by  the  lips;  to 
drink  or  imbibe  small  potions,  small  quan- 
tities. 

D.  Sipftenj  A.  8.  Sip-^n,  sorbere;  see  Sup, 
Sop,  Soup. 

SIPHON,  s.  A  bent  tube,  having  its  two 
legs  either  of  equal  or  unequal  length, 
(used  in  Hydraulics.) — Hution.  From  the 
sound  which  liquids  make  when  the  tiphon 
is  drawn  out;  or  rather  from  the  Heb. — 
Fots.     L.  Sipho  ;  Or.  St^wr. 

SIR,  t.  Sire.  App.  first  to — Seniort  or 
elders, — then  as  a  title  of  rank,  of  respect, 
gen.  IRre  (Sk.  adds)  is  naturally  the  mas- 
ter (dominus)  of  the  family ;  it  is  the  elder 
of  a  family  or  race,  the  progenitor,  the 
parent  Sir  is  the  title  of  Knight  or  baro- 
net, and  formerly  of  priest 

Fr.  Sieur,  tire;  It  Ser.  eire,  domioiis,  oca- 
tracted  (Sk.)  trom  Fr.  Seigneur;  It  Signdre;  L. 
Senior,    See  SsMiOR. 

S IREN,  ad.  Met — Enchanting,  bewitch- 
ing, alluring. 

L.  Siren ;  Gr.  Zeipfivcff,  ftom  fffp-«(i^,  neeleret 
vineire,  because  they  bind  or  hold  fast  listeners  to 
their  song ;  or  from  ovpciv.  trakere,  because  they 
attract  them. 

SIROCCO,  t.  A  wind  blowing  from  Sy- 
ria,  which  lies  south-east  of  Italy. 

It^SirdecOt  seildceo ;  Fr.  Siroeeo,  eiroeh.  Men. 
flrom  BmruM.  Sk  thinks  it  may  be  ventme  Sgrt- 
acM§.    Llbeeeio  (MUtoo)  is  Lybian,  or  African. 

SIRRAH,  i.  The  writing  of  this  word  by 
Holland,  Sirr-ha,  seems  to  confirm  the  etym. 
of  Mins  i^J^r  ha  I — adopted  by  Sk.  and  Jun. 

SIRT,  «.  Mins,~iSlirftf«,  sandy  places  in 
the  extreme  parts  of  Africa,  where  the  sands 
are  moved  in  waves.  "  When  the  sea  be- 
gins to  swell,  and  to  be  agitated  by  the 
winds,  the  waves  roll  along  with  them  slime, 
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sand,  and  stones  of  a  prodigious  size ;  so 
that  as  the  wind  shifls,  the  bed  of  the 
waters  changes ;  and  from  this  quality  of 
dragging  their  channel  they  derive  their 
name  syrtes." — Rose.  Sallust. 

L.  Syrte$t  from  Zvp-«fv,  trakere,  to  draw  toge- 
ther.   See  STaras. 

SIRUP,  or  Syrup,  t.  A  sweet  liquid :  of 
-RUPT.  sugar  or  honey — alone,  or  with  other 
-RUPY.  ingredients — fruits,  vegetables. 

Ft.  Sgropf  It  Sirdppo;  Low.  L.  Sirupua  at  eg- 
rupue;  from  Gr.  Zwpiar  oror,  eucctu  Sgriacus,  be- 
cause the  use  of  tyrwjw originated  with  the  Syrians 
(Becman);  or  from  the  Arab.  Sirab,  a  drink,  a 
potion,  a  medicated  drink.  See  Vost.  and  Sk. — 
Sherdb,  a  beverage ;  Skardbak,  a  draught,  whence 
Sirapa  or  Sgrapa^  our  £ng.  Sgrup. — Bncg.  Met. 
and  see  Shbub. 

SISTER,  s.  V.  Females  by  the  same  pa- 
-HooD.  rents  are  sisters ;  males  and  females, 
-LY.  so  related,  are  brothers  and  sisters. 
More  extensively  app.  to  female  relations ; 
females  of  the  same  kin  or  kind ;  of  the 
same  society  or  association. 

A.  8.  Sveos-ter,  -tor,'  Go.  Sivi$iar ;  D.  Suatar; 
Oer.  Sehweeters  Sw.  Sgeter;  Dan.  Soeter.  Ihre 
thinks  the  labours  of  etymologists  upon  the  origin 
of  this  word  have  been  hlUierto  iu  vain.  See 
them  in  Waek.  Swae,  is  euus,  propriiu ;  ewteere 
mag^  proprius  oognatus ;  tweeere  tunu,  proprium 
filium.  Sweeatre,  or  aweoater,  may  be  a  female 
bom  of  his  or  her  own  parents,  of  the  same  pa- 
rents as  those  of  her-  or  hlm-self,  of  his  or  her 
own  blood ;  1.  e.  of  any  one  so  related. 

SIT,  V.  Tyrw.  says, — To  become,  to  suit 
with ;  and  it  fiaay  be  that  Suit  is  the  word 
intended,  though  written  without  the  u. 

To  sit  as  a  garment, — easily,  becomingly, 
gracefully;  and  hence,  to  fit  or  befit,  to 
beseem,  is  the  usual  explanation. 

The  Fr.  //  tied,  quoted  by  Todd  in  his 
Note  on  Spenser,  countenances  this,  though 
Cot  (ed.  1678,)  writes, — This  garment  be- 
comes, beseems,  b^t*  oi  fits  him  well.  To 
this  may  be  added  that  Chaucer  writes 
saie  in  the  past  tense,  ("  It  sate  her 
wonder  well  to  sing.") 

SIT, ».  To  «7,  (or  To  *«/,)— to  place  or 
-TER.  put,  to  be  or  cause  to  be,  in  any 
-TiNo.  place,  position,  or  posture,  in  any 
state,  situation,  or  condition.  App.  to  a 
state  of  rest, — to  be  at  rest ;  to  continue  at 
rest;  to  reside,  to  dwell,  to  abide.  App.  to 
a  posture  of  rest,  as  distinguished  from 
standing  or  kneeling, — to  place  or  put,  to 
be  or  cause  to  be,  in  a  seat ;  in  a  seat  of 
power  or  authority. 

Set  and  Sit  differ  in  usage  only.  (See  Lie.) 
Set  that  down.  Sit  down,  (sc.  yourself.) 
The  usage  of  Sit  is  more  restricted  than 
that  of  Set ;  it  is  more  commonly  app.  to 
the  posture  of  the  body. 

Sw.  Sii-ia;  D.  -ten;  Ger.  'tun;  A.  8.  -ton; 
Go.  -an;  Dan.  Sidder,  sedere.    Be-  Un-  Up- 

SITE,  f.     Also  written  Scite,  Scituate. 
-ED.  The  place  on  which  any  thing 

-UATB.  stands  ;  place,  locality ;  seat,  or 
-UAT-ED.  settlement!  the  state  or  condi- 
-toN.  tion,  the  circumstances,  within 
which  any  one  stands,  or  is  placed. 
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Bar.  L.  SU^nart;  Fr.  -imt;  ft.  -«,  -*dr#;  8p. 
-in,  -liar :  h.  SUu$,.  which  Vms.  derives  from  Sia- 
ere,  nam  unumquodque  ibi  Mttum  eft,  hoc  est, 
positura,  ttbi  Ulud  sivimtu,  hoe  est,  liqtiimus.  It 
seems  more  eaiiljr  (conaideriBg  its  meaniag)  to  be 
formed  from  the  obeolete  put  p.  of  Si$ier*'-n»- 
titum,  titimmf  Htum, 

SITHE.     See  Since. 

SITHE,  s.  -ED,  or  Scythe.  That  which 
severs,  cuts,  mows,  hews. 

A.  8.  Sithe;  and  although  written  without  the 
c,  it  may  be  fkt>m  A.  8.  Scead^ant  to  seyer  or  se- 
parate ;  or  otherwise,  firom  A.  S.  Sig-nm,  Sw.  -a, 
procidere,  (MC-are.) 

SIX,  ad,    App.  to — ^The  number  one  more 

Sixth.  than  five,  ie.  than  the  number 

Six- TEEN,    of  fingers  on  the  hand ;  or  to 

-TY.  the  £st  unit  added  from  the 

second  hand  to  the  number  fiye  already 

counted  on  the  first 

SU'teen, — six  and  ten.  JSx^tff, — six  tens, 
or  six  times  ten. 

Fr.  SU;  It.  SH;  8p.  Seiz;  L.  Sem;  Gr.  E(,  un- 
doubtedly (Lennep)  flrom  extiVt  though  the  cause 
of  signification  is  not  plain.  Seheldius  coujeetores 
that  it  is  ex,  or  «(,  bejond,  In  addition  to,  (from 
an  obsolete  e.  signifying  eerfere,  aeeedere ;  the 
root  is  probably  tho  v.  /e-on,  to  eke,  to  add.) 

SIZE,  9.  «.  -AR.  i.  e.  To  aseiee,  to  cesft  or 
assess  ;  to  impose  a  tax  or  rate  at  an 
assize  or  session ;  gen. — to  impose  a  tax, 
a  rate ;  to  rate  the  measure,  weight,  quan- 
tity, portion. 

A  size,  at  Cambridge,  is  a  portion  of 
bread  or  drink,  {sized,  cesscd,  assessed  or 
allotted,)  which  scholars  [sizars)  have  at 
the  buttery. 

To  size,  is  to  set  down  how  much  they 
take  on  their  names  in  the  buttery  book. — 
Mine,    As-  Sub- 

SIZE,  s.  0.  -ABLE.  (See  Size,  ante,)  Size, 
as  app.  to  bulk,  seems  to  be  (see  Sk.) —    . 

A  measured,  rated,  apportioned,  propor- 
tioned, bulk,  bigness,  largeness,  (magnitude 
or  quantity,)  proportioned  to  some  stand- 
ard—  of  usual  growth,  or  stature, — as  a 
man  of  good  size,  a  tree  of  good  size. 

To  size,  —  to  apportion,  to  arrange  or 
rank  according  to  bulk ;  to  give  bulk  or 
bigness  ta 

Sizes,  in  Shak.  ("  to  scant  my  sizes,"^ 
Lear,)  is  apportioned,  settled,  measure  or 
quantity. 

The  Act  "  for  wood  and  coal  to  keep  the 
full  size,"  spoken  of  in  Fabyan,  is  called 
in  RastaJ,  **An  acte  for  assize  of  fuel;" 
and  it  fixes  the  quantity  of  coals  to  a  sack, 
and  the  dimensions  of  difierent  sorts  of 
fire- wood,  shides,  billets,  faggots,  &c  A 
man  of  size,  (Bible,  1549,  1  Chron.  xL)  i.  e. 
a  man  of  measure.     Over-  Un- 

SIZE,  I.  "  It  AssUa,  tusizare,  to  size ; 
-ED.  also  to  sesse,  to  assize.  Sisa, — a 
-Y.  kind  of  syse  or  glew  that  painters 
-INESS.   use." — Fiorio,     IJn- 

SKAIN,  or  Skbim,  s.  A  quantity  of  silk, 
thread,  worsted,  put  up  together. 
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Fr.  Escaigne,  glomus,  sea  volameo  fill. 
suggests— fmm  pr.  Sx,  and  L.  Camsut,  on 
•f  its  hollowneis;  and  he  observes,  tiuit 
things  hollow,  asp.  if  oblongp  were  called 
canes. 

SKATE,  V.  s.  Skates,  are  so  called  from 
the  action  of  the  limb,  required  ia  iiaing 
them. 

From  A.  S.  Seii-an^  to  throw  out.  Tike  D. 
Schaetse  ;  Fr.  S»ekas$et  ;  Eug.  B»emteke»,  or 
Sealcket,  are  (Mins.  and  Cot.)---«tilca  or  adlta. 
Lye, — ^perliaps  ftom  Sftud,  (qv.) 

SKATE, «.    A  fish. 

A.  8.  Setadda;  It.  Smt^An;  L.  Sqmm§-ms^  -ime; 
q.  synoiM,  A  J9ii«//or«,  Le.  eatis  aspedtate. — Foas. 

SKEAN,  s.  Verstegan  describes  the  «Ua 
to  have  been  bowing,  crooked,  much  after 
the  &8hion  of  a  sifhe. 
A.  8.  Seeg-ene,  gladius*  ensis,  a  sword,  a  skeiu. 

SKE6,  «.    ''A  skeg,  or  wild  plum  stock, 
or  quince.*' — HoUantL  PUme. 
Perhaps  Shag,  shofged. 

SKEGGER,  f.    The  Salmon  fiout 

**  I  know  not  (8k.)  whether  from  As  8.  Srmulgm, 
any  thing  hairy,  and  so  caUed— ab  exlnnia  csds 
ImvUate  el  moUiUe." 

SKELETON,  s.     A  carcase,   with    the 

flesh  decayed — ^flayed  or  otherwise  removed 

from  the  bones,  veins,  &c. — ^tfae  bare  bones 

connected.   Met — the  chief  parts — merely 

or  barely — connected. 

Fr.  SeeUte,  sekelitet  It  Sekiletro;  Spi  bome- 
ieto;  Or.  ZmXctov,  sxsiecatum,  (cadaver.)  fraas 
iTKeXXeiv,  arefiieer*,  altenuttre. 

SKELLUM,  s.  An  abject,  worthleas, 
person. 

8w.  Skelm ;  D.  Shetm  ;  Qtt.  b  FT.  SeMme.  Oct. 
Seketma  (Wach. )  is  a  tkituud  enoMe,  ftoas  jeasT —, 
to  skin,  or  take  off  the  skin;  (A. 8.  Segt-^m,  to 
separate;)  then  tortured  to  its  present  ^Dlicttioo. 
Dr.  Jamleson  has  an  instance  of  the  worn  5lclai. 

SKELTER.    See  Helter-skelter. 

SKEP,  s.  Any  thing  made,  formed  or 
fiuhioned — to  hold  or  contain ;  a  cask,  a 
case,  a  box,  basket,  hive,  ftc 

Sw.SkepptSkHfipa;  D.Sckapi  Qti.Sehai.  See 
Sbif,  Shape;  and  Skep,  in  /aM<cso». 

SKEPTIC,  s.  Most  com.  written  Sceptic. 
-Ah.  One  who  can  or  m^  seek  or 

-ALLY.       search.    One  (Cot)  who  is  ever 
-ALNESS,   seeking    and    never   finds.      A 
-ISM.         seeker,  a  searcher,  an  enquirer. 
-UE,* «.     *Shi^iUsbury, 

Fr.  SeepNqmei  It  SeHiicof  UScepUem;  Gr. 
Zic«irTiicof. 

SKERE,  V.    To  separate  from  every  thing 

unclean,  or  impure. 

The  same,  says  L]re,  as  Shetr,  (qv.)  nrandna. 
purus ;  cleansed  or  dean,  porilled  er  pure. 

SKETCH, «.  V.  -T.""  Any  thing  (a  design) 
thrown  «ff,  cast  off,  so.  in  outlme ;  a  ddl- 
neatlbn,  or  unfinished  draught  (of  an  in* 
tended  picture  or  performance). 
*Nc9.now  uneomaum. 

It  Sehlxzot  Fr.  BaeuUse ;  D.  Sekets ;  Q«r. 
SehUz.  Wach.  derives  from  Sekaiten,  a  shade  or 
shadow.  Tooke,— from  A.  8.  e.  ScUam  D.  Sckiei-^ 
em,  Ger.  Schiessen,  to  throw  oS,  to  skoei,  (qv.) 

SKEW,  e.  -ED.  To  skew,~'to  form  or 
frame  obliquely,  crookedly;    to  view  or 
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look  up,  cast  the  eyes  upon,  crookedly, 

obliquely- 

Skew,  in  Holinshed,  is  perhaps  a  tk^: 
"These  Scots  vsed  commonlie  to  steale 
ouer  into  Britaine  in  leather  9kewe$*^ 

D.  Sekeif,  Kktei,  8k.  •eeins  to  think— from  D. 
SekoumeHt  to  eschew,  to  shun.  "  In  Dao.  Skiav 
ia^— wry,  crooked,  oblique ;  Skiawr^  to  twist,  to 
wrest;  Skimvt,  twisted,  wrested."— l^oifce.    A- 

SKEWER, «.  A  cut  or  cutting,  a  slip, 
sc.  of  wood ;  afterwards  app.  to — metal  of 
the  same  form,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  Derooshire,  (Lje,)  called  a  Skiver,  wbleh  is 
perhaps  a  Skwer,  (qr.)  firom  A.  8.  Steaf-um,  to 
shave,  to  cat 

SKIFF,  #.  V.    A  boat,  formed  for  liehtness. 
Ger.  Sdkigt  a  ship ;  from  whieh  it  dlfliBrs  only 
in  the  application.    See  Ship. 

SKILL,  0.  «.  To  ikiU,  a  common  old 
-FUL..  word, — To  distinguish,  to  dis- 
-FULLY.  criminate,  to  mark,  note  or  ob- 
-FULMESS.  serve,  distinctions  or  di£f^rences; 
-LESS,  to  discern ;  to  see  or  perceire 
clearly  and  distinctly.  Also, — to  differ, 
haTe  or  make  or  cause  a  difierence.  And 
SkiU^  1. — Discernment,  discrimination  ; 
power  or  ability  to  perceive  or  to  perform ; 
knowledge,  ability,  art,  dexterity,  adroit- 
ness ;  also,«-distinct  or  particular  cause  or 
reason. 

D.  SekteUn ;  Ger.  SchiUn ;  A.  8.  Septan  /  to 
separate,  to  distlngoiah,  to  tee/e,  (qy.)    un- 

SKIM,  V. «.  To  move  or  pass  over  or 
-MER,  «.  along  the  surftce ;  to  move  or 
-MiNo.        remove  any  thing  from  the  sur- 

Seum,  Gt     face ;    to  pass  or  glide  along 

Scum,  &  «.   superficially. 

Skumm-t.*  ScuMt — ^that  which  is  tcummed 

-ER,  «.  v.t  or  tsken  off  the  sur&ce ;   the 

superfidal  durt  or  filth,  the  excrement ;  the 

renue. 

To  tcwmmer  is, — to  clear  or  cleanse,  to 

puive. — *Sidn9y.     ^HoUand, 

Skum  or  Sewm,  (also  written  Seom  or  Skomt)  that 
which  is  tkimmtd  off,  the  paai  p.  of  the  e.  To 
tkUm.  Thence  It  Sekiitmih  snd  Fr.  JStcume, 
icmHM.—ToolM,  Men.  derives  Fr.  and  It  from 
L.  Spmwta,  The  D.  Sekittm  ;  Ger.  Sdkaum;  Bw. 
Skummf  Dan.  Skuwt.  Waeh.  and  Ihre  derive 
also  from  L. 

SKIN,  «.  V.  iSIm,— The  covering  of  the 
-m-ee.  flesh  of  animals ;  also, — the  cover- 
•no.  ing  or  coating  of  vegetables.  To 
-T.         skin  is,  either — 

To  cover  with,  or  strip  off,  the  skim,  the 
hide :  gen. — to  cover  over,  thinly. 

D.  sdtiud-€,  -en,  deglobere,  excoriare ;  Ger. 
•M  ;  8w.  Skinn,  tkUmm;  Dan.  Sklmd,  Waeh.— 
not  from  Lb  Stimier*,  hat  from  Or.  Zkvtov,  fUi». 
8k.— from  A.  8.  Sdn-an,  to  shine,  hecfuse  the 
sArto  presents  itself  conspicuously  to  the  ^e.  Out- 

serve  wine. 

Skinker, — a  wine-server,  cup-bearer. 

A.  8.  Semnct  a  cnp ;  wmnc-fvU,  a  onp>fii]L  A  8. 
Sctncan^  to  give  drink,  to  ^y  the  Seinktr. — Smn, 
D.  SeksnkM  ;  Ger.  Sehenckn  ;  Dan.  IM^mkar ; 
to  pour,  to  pour  (wine :  and  cons.— to  serve  wine, 
when  pooxed).    '*  5Af  «Jlr,-4o  fill  drink,  to  drink." 
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— Gfots.  to  O. Douglass  and  see  Jawrieson.  "8e. 
Skinek,  is  made  with  the  knees  and  sinews  of 
bee^  but  long  boiled.**— Bacon. 

SKIP,  t;.  s.    To  dcip  is, — ^To  move  by  short, 

-F-ER.     quick,  jumps  or  leaps ;  to  move 

-INGLY.   or  pass  over  by  a  jump  or  leap : 

gen. — to  pass  over,  to  omit,  to  miss. 

In  A.  8.  FofUt-aeips  is,— expedition,  speed,  dis- 
patch ;  but  all  other  traoes  ta  the  word  are  lost. 
Over-  Out-  Up- 

SKIPPER,  a.  D.  ScMpperr^  sh^fper, 
or  shipman. 

SKIR,*  9.  L  e.  To  scour.     See  Scur. 
*Shak. 

SKIRMISH,  o.  s.  -INO.     Written  Scar- 

mish,  Searmaget  Scrymisk. 

To  fight  partially  or  in  parts  or  divisions ; 

to  make  partial    attacks  ;    to  engage  in 

slight  or  partial  conflicts. 

"A.  8.  I$crimbre,  Radiator,  a  sword-player,  a 
master  of  defence,  or  fencing-master.  jCiUan, — 
Sckermtr :  henoe  our  words  otSkitmisk  and  Skir- 
tmiskimgi  as  also  the  Fr.  (who  to  wotds  of  other 
languages  beginnina  with  t  often  prefix  e,) 
Bierimm'/' — Som.  Yi.  Escar-wmuehtr ;  8p. -osih- 
%ar i  It.  Searamuedars.  See  Scaramouch.  The 
word  seems  to  have  an  affinity  with  A.  8.  Scyr-an, 
to  part,  to  divide.    Un- 

SKIRT,  s.  9.  The  part  where  the  conti- 
nuity is  separated ;  a  separate  part  or  por- 
tion ;  the  edge,  the  border,  the  bound  or 
boundaiy. 

Skirid,  aktf'dt  skirl,  fhmi  A.  8.  Scjfr-an,  (to 
shear,  qv.)  to  out,  to  divide,  to  separate.    Out- 

SKIT,  a.  A  wench,  who  throws  or  casts, 
-T-iSH.  sc.  lures  or  enticements ;  a  wanton, 
-isHLY.  (so  used  by  Earl  of  Northampton, 
-LEs.  1582.)  A  jeer  or  jibe  thrown  or 
cast  out.  See  Tooke. 
Skittish :  a  skittish  horse,— one  that  throws 
or  casts  itself  out  of  its  course ;  unsteady, 
giddy.     Gen. — unsteady,  uncertain. 

SkitteU,  {skii'dals)   dim.   of  iS'^'f,— the 
bowl  cast  or  thrown  ;  the  pins,  thrown  at 
From  A.  8.  Se$i-an,  to  throw  out,  to  shoot,  (qv.) 

SKREEN.    See  Screen. 

SKRIES.*     See  Ascry.— *Bem«w. 

SKUD.    See  Scud.    SK.UE.    See  Skew 

SKULK.    See  Sculk. 

SKULL.    See  Scull. 

SKY,  f.  A  shade,  or  shadow,  a  cloud ; 
-EY.  and  thence  app.  to  the  region  of  the 
-ISH.  clouds,  the  heavens. 
-ED.  Or.  iKia.  Bat  6.  Douglas  renders— per 
nmbram,  {JRn.  iL  782.)  throw  the  tkjf;  A.  8.  Scua, 
•cmvo,  umbra;  8w.  Skp;  D.  Seheye,  and  so  used 
Iqr  Chancer  and  Oower,  as  shade,  a  cloud ;  and 
hi  probably  from  A.  8.  Sceadrian.  See  Shaoc, 
8baw.    En- 


SLAB,  «. 

-BER,  0.  St 

Slobber,  or 

Slubber. 

Slabby. 


Slabf  is  any  thing  slippery; 
slime  I  wetted,  slopped,  earth, 
stone,  &c. 

Slabber,  or  Slaver, — the  slimy 
moisture  that  comes  (slips  or 


SLA 


8LA 


Slayer,  t,  v,     tUdet)  from  the  mouth  or 

Slabbky.  lips. 

Slubber- INO.  To  slabber,  or  slaver,  —  to 
>INGLY.  producoi  to  drip  or  drjvel,  to 

cov^  with,  sucn  slimy  moisture.     Also — 
To  sup  up  in  a  slabbering,  sloppy  man- 
ner, i.  e.  so  as  to  wet  or  slop  the  lips  with 
the  pottage. 

A  slab,  sc.  of  timher,  stone,  &c., — a  slip: 
in  Tusser,  said  to  be  the  outermost  piece 
(i.  e.  sUp)  cut  off  by  the  sawyer. 

From  A.  S.  SUp-on^  to  Mp,  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
tiippy,  slippery,  'loppy,  or  slabby.—Slab  is,  in  D. 
SUbb,  tlihber,  Umu8 ;  slipperighy  limoius  et  lubri* 
cus,  muddy,  slimy,  slippery ;  D.  Slabb^n,  -eren, 
Borbire.    Be- 

SLACK,  ad.  s.  v.     Slack,  ad. — Slow,  tardy, 
-EN,  V.   inactive ;    relaxed,  loose,    remiss, 
-INO.      abated,  diminished,  weakened. 
-LY.       To  slack, — to  be  or  cause  to  be 
-NESS,     slow ;  to  relax,  to  abate. 

Slake,  in  Norfolk,  is  leisure. — Cfrose. 
In  the  North,  very  small  coals,  to  damp  or 
abate  the  burning  of  the  larger,  are  called 
slake,  slack,  or  sleek :  and  It)  slake,  (Dan. 
Sleckker)  is, — to  abate,  to  quench,  (sc.  the 
thirst,  the  flames,  &c.) 

See  Lack.  D.  Slaeek;  Get.  Schlock;  Sw.Slak; 
A.  S.  Sltec,  alcac,  firom  the  «.  Sleae-ian,  -gian,  («e- 
leac-iaii,)  tardare,  remittere,  relaxare,  pigrescere; 
to  be,  or  cause  to  be,  slow ;  to  retard,  to  remit,  to 
relax  or  loosen ;  to  be,  or  cauw  to  be  or  become, 
slnggiih,  inert  or  inactive.  See  Sx.ouch,  Slouoh, 
Sluo,  Slow,  Slovxn,  Slvt,  Slao.    A-  For-  Un- 

SLADE,*  s.  A  path  or  way  in  the  valeR, 
between  the  mountains. — Lye, 

The  slade  of  a  hill,  Bible,  1549,  1  Sam. 
XXV. — ^the  covert  of  a  hill. — M,  V. 

*Drayton, 

A.  S.  Slwd^  tSnde,  a  vaMej.-Som.  Perhaps 
from  A.S.  Hlid-an,  to  hide,  to  cover.  (Thus 
formed — Se-hiid-an,  se-lade,  slade.)    See  Oladk. 

SLAG,  s.  The  inert,  heavy  dross  or  sedi- 
ment, the  refuse,  or  recrement :  gen. — the 
sediment,  the  sludge. 

Grose  says — in  Gloucestershire,  the  copper 
dross :  it  is  perhaps  A.  S.  Slog,  sloughy  (qy.) 
Holinshed  writes  it  Slmeke. 

SLAM,  V.  To  slam  one  (in  the  North)  is 
to  beat  or  cuff  one  strenuously,  to  push 
violently. — (Trose.  It  is  also  so  used  in 
Suffolk  :  to  slam  the  door, — to  push  it  vio- 
lently, to  bang  it  Lye  says.  To  slam  is, — 
To  beat  or  bang,  to  conquer,  to  defeat: — 
Slampant,  in  North,  {**  meaning  to  give  Cas- 
sander  tislampant  and  blurt  ;*' )  and  Slampaine 
in  Holinshed,  {**  that  one  rascal  in  such 
Bcomefull  wise  should  giue  them  the  slam- 
paine,") seem  to  denote, — a  hit,  a  knock, 
a  cuff     See  Lamm. 

SLANDER,  s.  V.  A  defamation,  de- 
-ER.  traction,  unjust  imputation. — Cot. 
-ous.  Scandal,  calumny.  "  To  speak 
-ousLY.  evU  of  a  man  behind  his  back  is 
mean  and  base,  and  that  which  we  properly 
call  slander  or  backbiting.*' — Tilloison. 

Pr.  Etclandir,  which  (Ibre  observes)  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  ss  8w.  Klandsr,  i.  e.  pro  infiunia.— 
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The  Fr.  Btlandre,  for  Sseondre,  tnm  L. 
dalum.  (See  Men.  and  Scakbal.)  Jun.  saggesta 
A.  S.  Sle-an,  to  beat,  to  strike ;  cons,  to  wound  by 
the  tongue :  and  it  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tbe 
Fr.  Sselandre  also  denoted  slauyhter;  but  Jun. 
concludes,  nevertheless,  that  the  Frendi  Sa  from 
the  Latin.    Dis- 

SLANT,  ad.  V.    Oblique ;  leaning- ;  being 

-INO.      or  moving  at  any  angle  less  than 

-WISE,    a  right  angle. 

Slant,  the  s.  is.  common  in  speech  ;  as,  It 

lies  on  a  slant. 

Sk.  derives  from  D.  SlanOie,  Ger.  Sdklampr, 
serpens:  (Ger.  SMingtn;  D.  Slinghen;  AS. 
SUne-an,  repere,  serpere.)  The  Ger.  Sd^Um^m; 
D.  Sliughen;  Dan.  Slynger,  are  also  the  A.S. 
Sling-an,  torquere,  to  tliny,  (qv.)  Wach.  ob- 
serves.— Serpit  autem  animsl,  dum  corpus  per 
humam  trahit  flexa  sinmoso.  He  might  have 
said  toriuoao.  See  In  him,  Seklen-fffm,  -Jten, 
scMing-tn.  The  A.S.  fflenM^n  with  the  prefix 
Se-  Is  probably  the  root.  See  To  Lbak;  also 
Slxho,  Slxxk.    A- 

SLAP,  V.  *.  -dash.      To  come  down  siap, 

i.  e.  as  if  sHpped  off  the  feet,  (on  the  ice, 

&c.)  To  slap  down  or  throw  down  slap^ — as 

if  slipped  out  of  the  hold  or  hand.  To  slap, — 

to  throw  a  blow,  as  if  with  the  slip  or  iall 

of  the  hand — unclosed — before  it  is  closed. 

Ger.  Scklappe,  colaphus,  ictus  In  vultnm;  fa 
Bng.  Slap,  from  L.Aiapha,  »  pref  (Waeh.):  per- 
haps from  A.  S.  Slip-an,  labi ;  to  slip,  to  fall. 

SLASH,  V.  s.     To  strike  with  a  lash,  or 

any  thing  thrown  out ;  to  strike  or  cut  at. 

SUsh-slcuh,  i.  e.  slash-slash. 

D.  Slaghen ;  Ger.  Sehlagen ;  A.  8.  SUsf^m, 
percutere,  csedere,  to  strike^  whethes  with  the 
hand,  sword,  ix.'^Waeh, 

SLATE,  s.  V.     A  kind  of  stone,  so  cslled 

-ER.    because  easily  scaled  or  sepanted. 

-Y.      Slater  is  common. 

"  Lapis  seitsilis." — Sk.  And  Jnn.  derives  from 
the  e.  To  $Ut.  Tooke  from  A.  S.  Scyf-oMt  to  scale, 
to  separate ;  and  traces  it  thus  :—SkaliU  sklmU^ 
tklale,  state.  In  Go.  Ska^fos;  D.  Sekalieni  Sc 
SkellyM ;  and  Old  Eng  writers,  Setates :  **  And  by 
the  sclaMs  tbei  letten  him  doun."— ITicH/.  "  He 
oouered  it  with  platis  of  syluer  Instede  <^  seimte 
or  leade."— ^aftycM.    See  Sca&k.    In- 

SLATTER,  V.  To  be  sluggishly,  lasily. 
-T-ERN,  s.  ad.  idly,  carelessly,  inattentiTe 
-ERNLY,  ad,  av.  to  order,  neatness,  clean- 
liness ;  to  idle ;  to  move,  to  act,  idly,  laaily, 
carelessly. 

Lye  refers  to  Slut,  (ov.);  snd  Slmtter  does  seem 
formed  from  that  word,  and  to  express  the  cflfart 
of  laziness  or  slutti^ness.  Dryden  distinguishes 
a  Slattern  from  a  Slut  in  degree  only.  Ray.  in 
his  North  Country  Words,  explains  a  Dawgos,  or 
Daiokin,  to  be  a  dirty  or  slattering  woman. 

SLAVE,  s.  v.*  One  reduced  to  captiviQr, 
-ERY.  to  servitude,  to  bondage ;  who  is 
-ISH.  bound  or  compelled  to  serve, 
-ISH-LY.  labour,  or  toil  for,  obey,  another. 
-MESS.  "  The  national  appeUation  of  tiw 
slaves  baa  been  degraded  by  chance  or  ma- 
lice from  the  signification  of  ^ory  to  that 
of  servitude." — Gibbon. 

To  slaoe, — to  reduce  to  servitude  or  bon- 
dage ;  to  treat  as  a  slave,  to  subject,  to  make 
subservient — *Shak. 


i 


SLE 


SLI 


Ger.  Sdklew;  8w.  Shf;  Daa.  Staf,  ilave;  Ft. 
Utelav-e;  Sp. -o;  It.  Sckihvo;  Low  L.  Sctavu*. 
The  word  in  its  present  application,  is  from  the 
Slavi  or  Sciavit  reduced  to  serritude  by  tlie  Oer- 
mans.  In  the  Selavonian  tongue,  Stava  or  $latpa, 
iauit,  gloria,  is  a  word  (says  Gibbon)  of  familiar 
use  in  different  dialects,  and  forms  the  term,  of 
the  most  illustrious  names.    Be-  £n-  In- 

SLAY,  V.    To  strike  or  beat  (sc.  to  death) ; 

-ER.  to  kill  or  quell ;  to  put  to 

•I  NO.  death. 

Sl AUQHTERi «.  V,  iS^fo«ry( Chaucer,)  LcSlayer, 

-ER.  This  word  and  the  past 

>ou&  tense  and  past  p.  are  yery 

variooaly  written  :    Slatff  tlaw,    tlawght ; 

Ske,  tleWf  ileen,  tlen,  tiaffne,  sUUn ;   Slo, 

sloiJif  tloug,  slowen. 

SUuiakUr  is  formed  upon  the  past  p.  Staw^hed, 
•lttwgk%  ttaugki,  Tht  Qik,  Staiam ;  A.S.Stan; 
D.  Slaen  ;  Ger.  Sehlaaen  ;  Dan.  Siaaeft  to  strike, 
to  beat,  to  smite ;  and  eons,  to  quell  or  kill.  See 
Suit,  and  Slbbt,  Bx.y,  Slight.    On«  Un- 

SLEAYE,  V.  8,  Thomson  says,  To  tleavef 
is — to  untwist  thread  for  placing  it  in  the 
tlay  or  reed.  Nares, — that  sleaved  and  sUid 
silk  are  the  same.     See  Slby. 

8LED|  or  Sledoe,  t.  Sledded.  A  carriage 

that  tlideSf  that  moves  or  is  drawn  without 

wheels. 

D.  Steddet  tUdda;  Ger.  SeklWen;  Bvr.  SUtda  ; 
Pan.  S/ade.  Waeh.  Ihre,  and  Sk.  coneur  to  de- 
rive flrom  A.  S.  Slidan,  Ger.  SektiiUn,  to  slide ; 
aad  if  this  etym.  be  right,  the  proper  way  of 
writing  the  word  will  be  Sled. 

SLEDGE,  s,  A  tool  to  strike  (to  slay) 
with  ;  a  heavy  hammer. 

D.  Sl^heU  il^ghtl ;  Sw.  SUBgao ;  A.  S.  Sltcg^ 
flrom  the  e.  Slag-ant  to  strike ;  A.  S.  Slegeltt  any 
thing  to  strike  with.    See  Slat. 

SLEEKi  or  Slick,  ad,  v.    Cons. — Smooth, 

-LT.       plain ;  having  a  glossy  smoothness ; 

•NB8S.   having  the  smoothness  of  an  oily, 

-Y.         greasy,   substance ;     smooth  with 

fatness. 
D.  Steekt;  Ger.  Slieht;  Sw.  Slat;  A.S.  Slilh ; 
Go.  Slahits,  laevis,  smooth ;  D.  Sleekttn ;  Ger. 
Sekliekten,  to  smoothen,  to  polish ;  perhaps  from 
A.S.  Slag-ant  tUe-an;  Go.  Slahant  to  beat,  to 
beat  flat,  level,  plain. 

SLEEP,  V,  8,     To  sleep,  opposed  to  Wake, 

-ER.  Sleep  is, — ^inertness ;  inactivity, 

-Y.  laziness  ;    drowsiness,   stupor, 

-ILY.  of  bodily  and  mental  faculties. 

-iNEss.  *JV,  Scott  (1635). 

-INO.  ly.Slaepen;  Ger.  SehUifent  A.S. 

f  vm»  Slap-an,  ilap-an ;  Go.  Slep-en,  dor* 

•LESS.  j^jj^  -^^^^  ^^^  Kiliaxi  derive  from 

•LESSNESS.   stapt  laxus,  remissus,  languidus; 
-FUL.*  D.  Slnppen ;  Ger.  ScMlaf-en,  laxare, 

torpere,  dormlre:  perhaps  flrom  A.S. 
Slnw'ian,  pigresoere ;  Go.  SlauMint  silere,  tacere, 
to  be  slow  or  «i«^gi«h,  still,  silent.  Cot  says,  Fr. 
Dormlr  Is,— to  slug  it.    A-  Out-  Un- 

SLEET,  *.  -Y.  Something,  that  which 
(between  snow  and  rain)  is  cast  forth,  so. 
from  the  clouds. 

A.S.  Slikit  a  shower.  We  call  what  is  between 
snow  and  rain,  *leelf—-Som.  It  is  (Tooke)  the 
past  p.  of  Sle-an^  projicere,  to  cast  forth.  Sle-td, 
stee't,  ileft.    See  Slbioht. 
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SLEEYE,  f.  -LESS.  A  cover  or  clothing 
for  the  arm. 

To  laugh  in  the  sleeve, — to  laugh  covertly. 

Sleeveless,  (met)  means, — without  a  cover 
or  pretence. — TooAr^. 

6k.  derives  flrom  D.  Sloove^  tegmen ;  A  S.  5/j/, 
i't^,)  formerly  called  Sarmslife,  that  with  which 
the  arm  is  covered ;  the  past  p  of  Slef-an,  (D. 
StooMen,)  indnere,  to  put  on,  clothe,  or  eover. 

SLEIGHT.    See  Slight. 

SLENDER,  s.  Small  in  bulk  or  dimen- 
-LY.  aions,  in  girth  or  circiunference ; 
-NE88.   small,  thin,  slight,  weak. 

D.  sunder^  tenuis,  ezilTs,  is  app.  to  any  thing 
easily  broken  or  bent;  of  small  substance:  and 
may  be  of  the  same  origin  as  Slant,  to  bend  out 
of  a  right  line. 

SLENT,  t;.  8,  Should  perhaps  be  written 
as  in  Brocket, — Slant ;  meaning — 

To  slope  or  bend,  (sc.  out  of  a  right  line ;) 
to  bend  or  curve,  go  or  deal,  crookedly. 

"  A  pleasaunt  conceited  man,  and  that 
could  slent  finely." — North,  *'  He  was  as 
pleasant  a  man  to  give  a  fine  stent  in  dis- 
course, as  could  be." — Id, 

**  StanU,^-§i§  Jokes  or  petty  lies.  '  He  slants  a 
good  deal;'  he  Is  given  to  lying."— .BroeAeil. 

SLEY,  8,  Or  more  properly  Staff,  Thom- 
-ED.     son  says,  a  Slay  is — 

Sleid.  a  weaver*s  reed  fastened  in  a  frame, 
which  beats  the  woof  close  in  the  web. 

A.S.  Sla,  pecten  tectoris,  the  «tey  of  a  weaver's 
loom. — Sam.  Perhaps  (Sk.)  from  A.  8.  Stag-an, 
slaan,  to  strike,  to  beat : — Pereusso  feriunt  insecti 
pectine  dentes. — Ovid,  Mslam.  lib.  vi.  v.  08.  See 
Slat  and  Slxavs. 

SLICE,  0.  8.    To  divide,  to  cut;  usually, 
to  cut  into  pieces  broad  and  flat     The  s, — 
Any  thing  so  formed  as  to  cut  into  such 
pieces ;  the  piece  or  part  so  cut. 

Jun.  writes — Sclits:  and  derives  flrom  A.S. 
SlU-an,  to  slit ;  Ger.  SehMssen,  sdndere,  findere, 
to  slit,  to  split. 

SLICK.     See  Sleek. 

SLIDE,  8,  V,  To  move  in  a  continuous, 
-ER,  8,  ad,  uninterrupted  motion ;  without 
-DER.  step,  or  rotation :  to  move  or 

-IMGNESS.  pass  along  smoothly,  silently, 
-OROTB,  8,  secretly,  stilly ;  also,  without 
firmness  of  step ;  without  resistence. 

Slide'grote,  or  Shuffleboard, — a  game, 
mentioned  in  Holinshed. 

A.S.  Stid-an,  slider-ian  ;  D.  Sliddersm,  sledderen, 
labi,  dilabi.    See  Glxdx.    Over- 

SLI6HT,  ad.  v.  s.  or  Slbioht,  ad.  To  slight 
-EN,  V,  is — To  cast  or  throw  down,  to 

-ER.  overthrow,  to  destroy,  to  de- 

-ful.  mollsh.     "  They  slighted  and 

-INGLY.         demolished  all   the  works  of 
-LY,  ad.  av,    that  garrison." — Clarendon, 
-NE8S.  To  cast  down  or  away  ;  to  re- 

-Y.  ject,  to  abject,  sc.  as  of  little 

worth ;  to  contemn,  to  neglect,  to  disregard. 

FalsUfT  was  sUghted,  (M.  W.  W.)  i.e. 
thrown  into  the  river. 

The  letters  of  Cassius  were  slighted  off, 
(Shak.  Jul.  Caesar,)  i.  c.  thrown  off  or  aside; 
disregarded. 


8LI 
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The  maid  puU  him  off,  MUgkU  him,  (Win. 
Tale,)  i.e.  throws  him  aside;  the  dreadfiil 
laws  were  \oi>ae\j  iUghted,  (2  Pt  H.  lY.)  L  e. 
thrown  or  put  aside,  disregarded,  con- 
temned.    And  thus  Slight,  the  ad,  is, — 

Ahject  or  cast  aside,  sc.  of  little  yalne,  of 
littie  force  or  strength ;  and  thus  fiirther, 
inconsiderable,  inefficient,  weak,  feeble, 
small,  slender. 

Sieighl  of  hand, — an  adroit,  dextrous 
coit  or  motion  of  the  hand;  adroitness, 
dezteritj.  To  cast,  (qv.)  was  used  oons. 
as  equivalent  to— To  forecast  or  project, 
to  contriTe.  And  Sleight,  (met)  is  a  dex- 
terous trick  or  contrivance ;  an  act  of  sltf' 
ness ;  a  subtle  manoeuvre.  Slightly,  (Chau- 
cer: Tr.  &  Cr.)  is  Slighly  or  SUiy.  See 
Slt,  and  Sley. 

Onr  word  s«emi  formed  thus — Slay  or  sUjf, 
tleftd,  Md.  tMt,  or  sMgkt.  Be.  SUgkt;  Dan. 
SUt;  D.SleehUn,  tlichltn;  Oa.  SckHeMUu,  de- 
•tiusre,  dlrimcrc,  eveiiera,  fhim  A.  8.  Slokan, 
pereutere,  ecdere,  deeideie,  driloere,  (to  «/af.)  to 
itrike  or  best,  to  itrike,  to  fku  or  caoae  to&Il; 
to  cast  down.  See  8k.  Jun.  and  also  /mmimom. 
Over- 


SLIKE,  ad.   It.   Likes'-tO'Uke. 

SWIUUB. 


See 


SLIM,  ad.    In  the  North,  Slim  it-^wicked, 

mischievous,  perverse ;  and  is  also  used  in 

the  same  sense  with  Sip,  (qv.) ;    it  also 

signifies,  —  slender -bodied,    and    thinly - 

clothed. — Oroie.  "  That  was  a  tlim  excuse." 

— Barrow. 

A  word  of  very  common  um  in  Lincolnshire, 
my%  8k.— from  the  D.  SUmf  Ger.  Sehlimwh 
whioh  Kilian  interprets  to  have  anoientljr  sfgni- 
ted  oMt.  of  Uttte  worth. 

SLIME, «.  An  adhesive  substance ;  hold- 
-T.  ing,  binding  last;   viscous,   glu- 

-INE88.   tinons. 

D.  ft  Dan.  Slym;  Ger.  SehtHm,'  8w.  StaN, 
Bordet,  ehivlet.  A.8.  Slim,  iimva,  ccenum,  ttiwu, 
mnd.    IhTB  tnggests  Lim,  Liwte,  (qv.)    Be- 

SLINO,  V.  «.  -BR.  To  throw  around; 
usually  firom  something  hanging,  or  pendu- 
lous ;  to  move  alons  or  convey  upon  some- 
thing (a  rope,  cord,  atrap,  &c.)  hanging 
loosely.  *'  The  manner  or  tUaging  was  by 
whirling  it  twice  about  the  head,  and  so 
casting  out  the  bullet" — Potter. 

D.  Slimgke:  Ger.  Schlinge;  8w.  Stiunya;  Dan. 
SliynfftTi  A.  8.  SUng-an^  elrcumagere,  torquere, 
coi\)ieere,  vibrare, Jaculari,  to  throw  or  hurl  around, 
to  cast,  to  dart,    fee  Slaht  and  Slimk. 

SLINK,  V.  ad.  To  creep  or  crawl  away ; 
to  go  off  or  away,  as  if  ashamed  or  afraid ; 
to  sneak,  or  steid  off  privily. 

To  ilia%k  her  foal  (Mortimer)  is,  perhaps, 
to  tltng,  L  e.  to  cast  it 

D.  Siiugktn ;  Ger.  Scklinyen ;  A.  8.  Stimc-^m, 
to  crawl  or  creep.  "  8Uny*t  to  go  crccpsn^ly  away, 
as  if  ashamed;  to  sneak.  HeneeactfiiJb— asneak 
or  •neaker.'*— Arocik«ll.  Stimyan  and  SUne-an 
•oem  the  same  word,  with  the  mere  dUference  of 
r  and  g,  app.  somewhat  differently.  See  Sliko, 
and  Slamt. 
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SLIP,  $.  p.  By  the  word  SSide  wo  ezpreai 
-r-ER,  ad.t.  %  continuous  motion,  without 
step  or  rotation.  By  SUp^-^^a 
motion  by  which  a  stats  of 
firmness,  entireness,  security, 
uprightness,  directness,  equi- 
poise, is  lost ;  a  motion, 
involuntary,  sudden,  unex- 
pected, unnoticed,  without  effort  It  is 
also  used  as  equivalent  to  SSde,  (qv.) 

A  eiip, — a  small  part  eaaily  removed 
from  the  main  body ;  any  thing  (see  Slot) 
easily  put  on  or  off.  A  small  narrow  por- 
tion. Also,  eounterfeit  pieces  of  moD^ — 
of  brass,  and  covered  over  with  silver,  were 
by  the  common  people  called  SUfii. 

Slippery,  (Dan.  Stibrig,y^amooth,  too 
smooth  to  stand  or  move  upon,  to  hold  or 
keep ;  infirm,  unsteady,  unsure. 

Slibber  sauoe  (Tyndall)  —  «fi|i!perf  w 
ilabby  sauce. 

*Sir  T.  More.  Byrth  of  Mankymd. 

D.  SUppems  Ger.  SekUppem;  8w.  SUp-a;  A.  8. 
-am,  lahi,  dlliri>i.  See  Blot,  Blotm,  A-  Over'  Un- 

SLIT,  a.  V.    The  t. — Any  cleft  or  fissure 

-Tiva.    The  «u— To  separate ;  to  pull  or 

Slot,  »,    tear  asunder,  to  cut. 

A.  8.  ^;il-«ii.  to  divide.  Slot  (of  a  deet,)-lhe 
cleft,  (flssura  cenrini  pedis.) 

SLIVE,  9.  -ER.    To  cleave,  to  split,  to 

slit  or  slide,  to  divide. 

A  8.  Slif-an,  flndere,  to  deavo,  to  alie^  to 
iUver.  The  word  ia  thus  recognised  by  Som.  as 
of  common  uae.  Moor  has  preoerved  It  in  his 
SulTolk  Words.  And  Grose  wy$,  to  aivt  H  to 
tneakf  in  Lincolnshire.  See  also  Jtay  and  BroekttL 

SLOE,  «.    A  the, — so  called  happily  hvm 
its  slownett  in  the  passage  through  the 
belly. — Som. 
Dan.  Sloae;  A.  8.  Sla,  pranom  sflvestra. 

SLOOP,  *.    Contracted  firom  steiiop,  (qv.) 
D.  Sluppt.    And  see  Scolx- 

SLOP,  «.  V  -FY.  A  tlcp, — liquid,  &c.  thai 
tlips  or  has  slipped. 

Slopt  worn  by  sailors,  labourers, — that 
slip  on  easily  without  dragging. 

To  slop, — to  spill  liquids.    Sloppy, — ^wei 

with  slops. 

8k.  has  three  difltaent  etTUs.  Air  whet  ho 
thinks  ace  tliree  dUlteent  words.  Jon.  thinks 
Slop  (a  pair  of  slopt)  has  the  same  origin  as  Sleeve. 
Tooke— that  Slop  gen.  is  the  past  p.  of «%.  And 
see  SI.OPB. 

SLOPE,  s.  V.  Cons.— That  which,  the  sur- 
-NESS,  face  of  ground,  &c  which,  we  liq* 
-INOLY.  along,  slip  down ;  which  lies  on 
•Y.  an  inclined  plane ;  on  a  declivity; 

obliquely  to  the  horison. 
8k.  derives  fkom  D.  Simp,  lazns,  remStsii^-- 
loose,  slack,  fhmi  the  line  formed  by  a  rope  hang 
ing  loosely.    Tooke— the  past  p.  of  the  e.  To  eUp. 

SLOTH,  f.  e.  That  whieh  sisMtik,  or 
-FUL.  maketh  one  slom. 

-FULNESS.  Lasiness,  idleneas,  tanUneas. 

Sloth, — ^the  animal,  so  called  from  iti 
sloth. 
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lUtiier,  (Ol)  ftonoor  v.  To«fov,  and  thca  sun 
properly  written  Shwtk ;  mnd  Juu.^Slow  aod  Stotk- 
/ml,  plger,  Inert.  Tooke— third  pert.  ling.  of  Slom, 
{ny.)—ttowetA,  «tewtt,  or  at^ttik, sMk.   Bee  Slack. 

SLOUCH,  t,  V.  -iNO|  ad.  App.  to— A 
sIqw  pace ;  one  who  moves  a  slow  pace. 

A  lazy,  idle  fellow;  one  who  moTes — 
lazily,  idly,  heavily ;  too  lazy  to  move  up- 
right ;  wiUi  a  bend  or  stoop, — a  lazy,  stoop- 
ing, lowting  position  or  sait 

8k.  deriTce  Sloweh  from  the  Dan.  Stojf,  hebes ; 
Oer.  ScklautZt  negligent.  Tooke  thinks  It  A.  8. 
Mac,  {ek  for  t,)  ftom  the  e.  f  iee-tea,  (to  siacM,  qv.) 
to  tioWt  or  cause  to  be  tkm* 

SLOVBN, «.    One  who  is  too  tUw,  lazy, 

-LT.         idle— to  do  any  thinff  careftilly, 

-LINE88.  to  dress  properly,  neaUy. — *Shti, 

-RT.*  Stowen,  slouejit  «<oeM,  (and  Stmi,  qv. 
turn  Siamedf)  psat  p.  of  the  «.  To  «/oip,  (qv.)  i.  #. 
to  make  «/mp  or  eaiue  to  be  slowt  (qv.) 

SLOUGH,  «.  -T.  Shw  (ivater)  ;  slngfuft 
water ;  water,  mire,  that  stays,  does  not 
drain  off 

Shugh,  of  an  animal  (serpent)  ;  the  skin 
cast ;  probably  so  called  from  the  $luggith 
state  of  the  animal  during  this  process  of 
nature ;  or  because  the  skin  cast  (like  the 
shugh  of  a  wound)  is  an  oM  skin-*suooeeded 
by  anMP. 

Slough  of  a  wound  or  sore, — the  inert, 
senseless  skin,  or  matter,  that  separates 
or  comes  from  it 

Jan.— A.  8.  Sloa,  a  hollow  filled  with  mud  or 
mire.  Tooke,— tne  pMl  p.  of  Sloee-imu,  (a  broad, ) 
to  aladt,  (qv.)  to  aUm,  (qv.) 

SLOW,  ad,  «.*  o.t  Tardy,  delayins ,  dOatory ; 
-LY.  lingering,  loitering,  diul,  heavy; 
-MB8S.  inert,  inactive,  unready. 

Siow-worm, — A  S.  Slaw-wyrme. 

A  slowe, — a  sloth  or  sluggard. 

^Chaucer,    ^HoUnthed,    Shak. 

A.  S.  Stmc-iamt  («  broad,)  ataw^am,  taidare,  Is 
retard,  to  delay ;  to  move  a  short  spaee  In  a  long 
time.    See  SIiACK,  Sloth.    For>  Over- 

SLUBBER-DE-GULLION,  «.  Per- 
haps,  a  9UM>€riag  gbUiomt — Fr.  GouU,  glut- 
tonous.    Owllement, — ^like  a  gutXy^gmU 

8LUDG£,  «.  A  word  common  in  vulgar 
speech ;  written  by  Holinshed,  Sluwke,  See 
Slovoh. 

SLUG,  1.  «.     A  slow  rentile  ;  any  thing 

-O-ARIK  thw,  lazy,  dull,  heavy,  lumpish, 

-A&DifE,  9,  drowsy,  dronish. 

-ISB.  To  tlugi — to  be  or  cause  to  be 

-ISHLY.  lazy,  dull,  inert — *Gower. 

-I8HNB88.  Sk.  and  Jun.  have  nothing  at  all 

.Y  tatitihetory  to  themtelvet.    Tooke, 

«  —that  Slmgt  A.  8.  Slog,  it  alow  (I.  e. 

-AROY.  npUU.)    See  Slack. 

SLUICE,  s.  9,  -Y.  A  place  in  which  water 
is  closed  or  inclosed ;  a  dam. 

To  ibdee,  (or  To  unsluice,  qv.) — ^to  open 
that  which  doses — the  gate ;  to  issue  forth, 
so.  in  or  like  floods  of  water ;  to  wet  or 
waste  abundantly ;  to  overwhelm. 

Vs.  Madman ;  Sp.  -a ;  It.  Seltu^  ;  D.  Sluyaa ; 
Dan.  Sluaa  /—from  L.  Clauaua,  eloted  or  dammed 
no.    5clM0,— iocut  nbi  concludnntur  bquk.    Vn« 
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SLUMBER,  V.  «.  Also  written  glmner. 
-BB.  To  be  sleepy,  drowsy,  inert ;  to  com- 
-INO.  pose,  to  still,  to  quiet ;  to  repose. 

-OUS.   j^  sinMHfn,  -erm  ;   Ger.  Sckluw^mem  ; 
A.S.  Siwatmirmm,  niotaie,  dnmltare,  to 


-Y. 

wiak,  to  be  inclined  or  diifoaed  to  aleep. 

SLUR,  9.  9.  Slurt,*  9.  To  do  any  thing 
lazily,  carelessly,  di^y ;  to  smear,  to  soil, 
to  tarnish,  to  pollute ;  to  cast  a  soil  or  spot 
upon ;  to  pass  slightly  (with  a  view  to 
escape  notice) ;  to  dieat. 

To  ilirt  or  thurt  vtitLji — ^to  throw  away 
carelessly. — *B.  Jonson. 

Pe Aapt  a  eoimption  of  Siuttar,'~to  do  at  the 
alnt  doet,  (aiaveHlg  or  almlUtkif.)  SUrt,  from 
SInrrad,  atm'd,  aturt.    Be- 

SLUT,  s.  One  who  is  too  shw,  lazy,  idle,— 

-T-BRY.    to  do  any  thing  carefully,  cleanly ; 

-ISH.        to  dress  properly,  neatly ;  a  lasy, 

-I8H-LY.  uncleanly,  dirty  person. 

-NESS.  Slut,  or  (at  Gower  writet  it)  Slaut,  la 
the  pmtt  p.  of  tJie  v.  Staw-iuut  to  alow,  (qv.)  I. «. 
to  make  alow,  or  cause  to  be  alow,  and  forn»d 
thnB,~^/o»etf;  alow'd,  aloud,  aloui,  aluL  Slui 
Ibrmerlv,  aa  Slovan  now,  wat  app.  to  malee  at  well 
as  fenuuet.    See  Tooka ;  and  tee  Slack. 

SLY,  ad.  Acting  with  forecast;  fore- 
-LY,  or     casting  or  prqjectin^;  cautious, 

Slily.       circumspect  i    cunnmg,    craftyi 

Slyness,   subtle. 

"  Substance  «2y,"  in  Spenser,  is  substance 
slight  or  slender.  Milton,  Comus,  v.  155, 
— "To  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion,*' 
had  been,  in  the  MS.  examined  by  Mr. 
Todd,—"  with  sleight  illusion." 

Alto  written  SMgh  and  SUi^Up,  (Chauoer,)  and 
it  the  tame  word  at  Slei^  qv.  (l  e.  alegad,  aUjfd, 
alfd,  the  final  d  omitted.) 

SMACK,  s.  V.  -INO.    Appb  to — The  sound 

of  the  lips,  separated  from  compression; 

to — a  similar  sound,  as  of  a  whip ;   of  the 

hand  upon  the  face ;   to — a  taste,  a  savour, 

a  relish. 
D.  SwMoekam,  sapere,  gnttare ;  Oer.  Sckmaaek, 

Sttttua  et  taper ;  8w.  Smaku;  Dan.  Smmgar  ;  A.  8. 
mate-can,  to  tatle,  to  have  or  take  a  amaek  or 
tavoar  of.-^ot  Ihre  it  inclined  to  believe  the  «. 
ftanned  from  the  aound  of  the  lipt  in  eating 
eagerly,  and  thenoe  appropriated  to  the  UuU. 

SMALL,  ad.  s.     In  old  writers,  SmaU. 

-LY.       Minute,  thin,  slender ;   opposed  to 

-Nfiss.    large  or  great    Delicate,  gentle; 

-LI8H.    opposed  to  gross. 

D.  ft  Sw.  Swtat;  Oer.  SekauU;  Dan.  Swtoaa; 
A.  S.  Swuel,  mm/,  amel.  SwuUtmnga,  minutlo,  di> 
minutio,  a  dlminlthing;  a  making  amalt,  thin,  of 
tlender.    See  Mall. 

SMALT,*  s.  i.  e.  Smelt,  (qv.)— *iVaci^a». 

SMARAGD,  s.    A  precioua  stone. 

D.  fr  Oer.  Sekmaragd ;  L.  Smaragdua;  Or. 
Ttixapafiott  from  r|tapa«ff^iv,  or  fia^aoo-€iv,  to 
thine.    See  £KBaALO. 


SMART,  ad.  s.  9.  The  s.  is  gen.  app. 
-LY.        An  acute,  quick,  pungent,  cutting 
-NESS.     pain. 

Smart,  ad. — ^Acute,  sharp,  quick,  lively, 
active,  brisk ;  trim,  spruce. 


SM£ 
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D.  Snurie;  Oer.  SchmerH;  Sw.  Smmrta;  Dan. 
SnurUr ;  A.  8.  Sm^ori-any  dolere,  cnieiaTO,  to  pain. 
Ihre  supposes  the  word  to  have  been  primarily 
app.  to  the  punishments  of  the  martyrs,  and  is 
inclined  to  derive  fivm  Mart f rut:  he  thinks  that 
the  preposition  of  the  letter  «  is  the  principal  ob- 
jection. Perhaps  from  A.  S.  Merr-atif  to  mar,  (qv.) 

SMASH,*  «.v.   (SeeMiAH.) 
*j4  word  very  common  in  speech. 

SMATCH,  v.*  s.  I  e.  Smacks  (qv.)  by  the 
common  change  of  ch  into  ich,     Smaught 
(Chaucer)  the  past  tense. 
*Banuter  (1578). 

SMATTER,  *.  V.     To  smack,  to  taste,  to 

-ER.       savour  ;   to  have  a  mere  taste,  a 

-INQ.     slight  taste  or  savour;    to  act,  to 

employ,  slightly  or  superficially. 

8k.  thinks — so  written  ad.  Smacker,  (rather 
Sma'eher  —See  S match.  )  He  that  has  a  tmalter- 
ing  of  learning,  qui  primorlbus  tantum  labils 
literas  deguttavit. 

SMEAR,  V.  s.  -r.    To  cover  or  rub  over 

with  any  greasy,  slimy,  dirty  matter.     To 

soil,  to  daub.     Smear,  s.  is  not  unusuaL 

Smerpk^  in  Se.  is  marrow;  and  A.S.  Smere,  any 
kind  of  fat,  greasy  substance. — See  Jamieton.  D. 
Smeeren;  Get.  Schmieren;  8w.  Smorjat  A.  B. 
Smer-on,  ungere,  linere,  illinere.    Be- 

SMELL,  o.  t.  To  smell, — to  have  or  cause 
-ER.  to  have  sensations  or  feelings  by 
-INO.     the  nose,  through  the  medium  of  air. 

To  have  or  cause  to  have  an  odour,  a 
scent. 

To  scent,  to  savour;  to  scent,  to  trace, 
discern  by  the  scent. 

"Smelling  is  another  sense,  that  seems 
to  be  wrought  on  by  bodies  at  a  distance  ; 
tliough  that  which  immediately  affects  the 
organ,  and  produces  in  us  the  sensation  of 
any  smell,  are  effluvia,  or  invisible  particles, 
that  coming  from  bodies  at  a  distance,  im- 
mediately affect  the  ol&ctory  nerves." — 

Locke. 

This  vord  has  not  been  satisfactorily  traced  to 
its  origin.  In  A.  S.  Smell,  the  sense  of  smelting, 
Is  Swtec,  a  word  which  also  denoted  taele.  Mins. 
derived  it  firom  Ger.  Sehmeicken,  A.  S.  SnueccHtv, 
to  smack ;  and  he  did  so,  rashly  as  Sk.  thought,  and 
as  he  (Mins.)  thought  himself,  it  may  be  supposed, 
Arom  the  omission  in  his  second  edition.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  Ger.  Sckmeieken  de- 
notes both  taete  and  smell :  that  taste  Is  not  the 
mere  touch  of  the  organs  of  tasling,  nor  smell  of 
the  organs  of  smelting ;  and  that,  from  this  co- 
incidence, the  word  app.  to  the  one  may  have 
owed  its  appropriation  to  the  other.  It  is  only  to 
suppose  smtte-iian,  or  sma:glian,  a  dim.  of  «si«cc- 
an,  and  the  word— by  dropping  the  guttural — is 
formed. 

SMELT,  s.     A  fish,  so  called  from  its 
pleasant  smeU. — Sk. 
A.  S.  Smelt;  Dan.  Smelte. 

SMELT,  V.  -ER.    To  reduce  to  a  liquid  or 

fluid  state :   usually  app.  to  the  melting  of 

ores. 

D.  Schmellen  ;  Ger.  Schm^zen  ;  Sw.  Smeella ; 
Dan.  Smeller;  A.  8.  Melt-an,  milt-an,  to  melt. 

SMERK,  or  Smirk,  v.  s.  ad.  To  smile 
sweetly,    and   with    a   gentle    or    slight 
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murmur — affectedly,  conceitedly; — as  if 

to  gain  or  show  favour  or  admiration. 

A.8.  S$nere-ian,  subridere,  anideie,  to  sinile; 
to  smerk. — Som.  (See  Mbret.)  Suaviter  ec  cum 
lenl  snsttrro  ridere.— /am. 

SMICKER,*  ad.     Gifford  says,  "  Smiekfy 

-ERiNO.     is — finically,  effeminately."     We 

-LY.*         should  now  perhaps  say — Smugly, 

Smickering,  (Dry den:    "He  seem*d    to 

have  a  smickering  to   our  yoimg  lady,**) 

seems — a  smack,  or  taste  for. — *Ford. 

A.  S.  Smiere,  elegant,  trim,  gallant,  pretty, 
smug;  well  or  cunningly  wrought  or  oootrived. — 
Som. 

SMIDDY,  s.  I  e.  Smithy,    See  Smith. 

SMIGHT.    See  Smite. 

SMILE,  V.  s.    To  move,  to  contract  the 

-ER.  features,  about  the  mouth  espe- 

-INQ-LT.  cially,   from    some    feelings  of 

-NE8S.       pleasure  or  self-satis&ction  :    to 

look  favourably  or  kindly ;  to  favour,  be 

favourable  or  propitious  to. 

D.  Smuglen;  Ger.  SekmoUen ;  Sw.  Smueta; 
Dan.  Smiier ;  A.  S.  SmeU  or  smy/f.  tenufs,  mitis, 
blandus,  serenus.  SmeU  or  smoli  wetder,  (Dl 
Smo*el  weder,)  weather  when  the  sky  is  dear 
and  without  wind.— 5om.    See  SMsajL. 

SMILT.     See  Smelt. 

SMIRCH,  r.  is,  perhaps,  Smuick't  or 
Smudg'd.     Be-  Un- 

SMITE,  V.    To  strike ;  to  beat,  to  gife  a 

-ER.     blow ;  to  afflict 

-INO.    D.  Smyten  ;  Ger.  Sdtwteiseen  ;  Sw.  SnsUm  s 
A.  B.  Smitan,  ferire,  percutere,  {miU-ere.)    8eo 

SlflTH.      UD' 

SMITH,  s.  V.  One  who  smiteth  (sc.  metals). 

-ERT.     A  forger,  a  wright 

-T,  or     Chaucer  celebrates  Dan  Gerveis, 

Smiddt.   a  smith,  "  that  in  his  forge  smithed 

plow-hameis." 

A.S.  Smitk,  smitk-ian;  D.  Smid;  Ger.  Sekmid, 
scknUd-en ;  Sw.  Smed,  smed-a  ;  Dan.  Smid,  emider, 
one  who  smit-etk,  sc.  with  a  hammer,  &c  To<dte 
observes  that  this  name  was  given  to  all  who 
smote  with  the  hammer. — See  Cajlpkiitc«.  ;  and 
Tooke,  ii.  414,  8vo.  ed.  Note  by  the  Editor.  In 
Isaiah  xli.  7,  (mr  v««lon  has—-"  The  carpeoter 
encouraged  the  gold#m>M  .*"  the  Bible,  J5&I. 
reads — "  The  smytke  conforted  the  moulder."  It 
is  now  app.  more  gen.  in  Gompoeition. 

SMOCK, «.  -LESS.*     App.  to  the  under 

garment  of  females,  and  to  the  upper  of 

males :   in  the  latter  case  usually  called  a 

smock-frock. — *  Chaucer. 

A.  S.  Smoc, — now  app.  (though  not  ezdusively) 
to  the  simple  under-dress  of  a  female, — scenu 
formerly  to  have  been  an  article  of  more  impor- 
tance, and  may  be  from  A.  S.  Smiere ;  D.  Swtmek  : 
Ger.  Sekmuck ;  Sw.  Smuek,  ornatua,  dresaed, 
adorned.  P.  Plouhman  opposes  it  to  hair.  (Lea 
hair-shirt.)  Chaucer  speaks  of  it  as  wrooght  witk 
silk.    See  Sicug. 

SMOKE,  V,  s.  To  evaporate,  to  exhaley 
-ER.  to  reek ;  to  cause  an  exhalation,  a 
-LESS,  doud,  a  fume ;  to  fiuoe,  to  fiind* 
-iNO.  gate ;  and,  cons.  app.  to  express  a 
-Y.        rapidity  of  motion  ;   causing   the 
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•  exhalation  of  keat ;  a  dlBCO^eryf  a  percep- 
tion of  first  symptoms,  (as  smoke  of  latent 
fire.) 

To  MMoke  a  person,  is  nearly  equivalent 
to — To  see  his  hidden  purposes ;  also  to— 
To  roast  him. 

Smoker  is  a  common  word. 

D.  Swiooek.  tmuyck^  tmoken,  »mock^€Ht  imuj/ck- 
en  ;  A.S.  Smic-an,  flim-are,  evaponure.    Un- 

SMOOR,*  or  Shore.    See  Smouldeb. 
*Sir  T.  More, 
D.  Swtooren  ;  A.  8.  Smoran,  to  tmother. 

SMOOT.     See  Smut. 

SMOOTH,  r.  s.  ad.      To  make  plain  or 

-EN,  V.   even,  to  flatten,  to  level,  to  polish ; 

•EE.       to  move  evenly,  to  glide,  to  flow  ; 

-LY.        to    level    or   remove    roughness, 

-NESS,    harshness,  difficulty;   to  ease,  to 

mitigate,  to  mollify. 
A.  8.  Smoeik,  from  Smeth-ian^  planare,  nquare ; 
to  make  plain  or  even— perbapa  by  emiUng^  or 
beating  flat.  "  He  that  Mmootheth  with  the  ham- 
mer, encouraged  him  that  smote  the  anvel." — 
BibU.  I$aiah.    Be-  Un- 

SMOTHER,  V,  s.     To  suffocate,  to  stifle ; 

to  choak ;  to  keep  or  restrain  from  issuing 

forth ;  to  suppress. 

D.  Smoortn  ;  A.  S.  Smoran^  to  tmudder  or 
smother. 

SMOULDER,  V,  s.  -DRY.  Seems  now 
com.  app.  to— The  smother  of  smoke  arising 
from  any  thing  heated  or  on  fire. 

Sir  T.  More  writes  Smowder;  Jewell, 
Smooder ;  Holland,  Smudder. 

Smoutder,  emouder^  twioodsr,  tmmddert  smothert 
seem  to  be  merely  diffsrent  ways  of  writing  the 
•ame  word ;  from  A.  8.  iSmoran,  to  tmoor  or 
smore,  (qv.) 

SMUDGE,  0.     To  smear  or  stain  with 

Smutch,  v.  dirt  or  filth. 
•IN.  Smutching — for    the    nose — (in 

Howell,)  so  called  from  its  dirtiness. 
Formed  upon  the  jr.  Smui,  (qv.) 

SMUG,  t.  r.*  -LY.      Studiously  nice  or 
neat ;  studiously  or  carefully  dressed. 
*Burton,     Chapman. 

D.  Smuek,  svnuken;  Ger.  Sekmuckt  eehmueken; 
8w.  Smuek,  smpka,  omatoa,  ornare.  "  Smmg  ia 
Uie  past  p.  of  SmoBg-an^  smeag-aUt  deliberare,  stu- 
dere.  considerare.  App.  to  the  person  or  to  dress, 
it  means  studied  ;  that  on  which  care  and  atten- 
tion have  been  bestowed." — Tooke, 

SMUGGLE,  t;.  To  creep  in,  to  steal  in ; 
-ER.  to  act  by  stealth ;  slily  or  insidiously, 
-INO.   with  a  view  to  escape  detection. 

D  Smokket-en,  -nar^  from  A.  8.  Smug-an,  ler- 
pere ;  to  creep  by  little  and  little.— 5om. 

SMUT,  V.  s.  To  defile,  to  dirty,  to  smear 
-T-iNO.  or  stain  with  dirt  or  filth ;  to  pol- 
-Y.  lute,  to  contaminate. 

-ILY.       Smut  in  com, — a  disease  showing 
-INESS.   itself  by  a  dirty  blackness. 

D.  Smetlen^  besmetttn  ;  Ger.  Sekmitzen ;  8w. 
Smittu ;  A.  8.  Smiitam,  besmMaUt  poUoere,  macu- 
lare,  iniloere.    Be- 

SNACK,  s.  ie.  Snatch}  so  much  as  is 
taken  at  a  snatch, — a  part  or  portion ;  a 
share. 
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SNAFFLE,  «.  «.  A  bridle,  so  called. 
To  snqffle,  (gen.) — to  bridle,  to  manage,  to 
guide. 

D.  Snavel ;  Ger.  Schnebbef  the  nose ;  that  which 
sniffs  or  snefftes.    Dryden  renders  L.  Capistrum, 
(a  head  stall,)  by  oar  £ng.  Snaffle- 
s'AG,  s.  -OY.     A  short  projection. 

Snaggy,  in  the  North,  Grose  says,  is 

tetchy,  peevish.     It  is  probably  Snatchy, — 
apt  to  sruUch  or  catch  at. 

Perhaps  Snack,  or  Sneck,—that  which  we  may 
snatch,  catch  or  seiae  hold  of ;  any  thing  Jutting 
or  projecting.    Prior  applies  the  word  to  the  teeth. 

SNAIL,  V.  s.  Met — Any  creeping,  slow, 
or  sluggish  being. 

Dan.  Snegl;  A.  S.  Snag-sl,  (or  Sndkel,)  the  dim. 
of  Snake,  the  past  p.  of  A.  S.  Snic-an,  to  creep. 

SNAKE,  s.  -Y.  The  s,  is  equivalent  to 
the  L.  Serpens, — a  serpent.     See  Sneak. 

Dan. Snog;  A.  8.  Snaeai  D.  Snake;  from  A.  8. 
Snic-an,  serpere,  to  creep.  Snie-ende  wyrme, 
reptile,  a  creeping  worm,  or  the  like. — Som. 

SNAP,  V.  s.  To  catch  or  snatch  at ;  to  try 
•p-ER.  to  catch  or  seize ;  to  tiy  or  en- 
-ISH.  deavour  to  bite ;  to  be  bitter  or 
-ISH-LY.  sharp.  To  tnap  is  also,— to  make 
-NESS.       a  sharp  sound  or  noise. 

To  snap  or  Imapp  (qv.)  asunder  is, — to 
sunder  sharply,  shortly ;  to  break  sharply 
asunder. 

Snap -share  (Udal),  —  share  snapt  or 
snatcht. 

Get.  Schnappen  ;  D.  Snapp-en  ;  Sw.  -a  ;  Dan. 
Shopper ;  captare,  rapere,  arripere,  raptim  prehen- 
dere.  Wach.  derives  from  Schnebbe,  the  beak  of 
a  bird,  with  which  it  snaps  at  seises  its  prey. 
See  Smafvlx. 

SNAF^HANCE,  or-HAUNCE,**.    A  kind 
of  fire-lock.    A  robber,  a  plunderer,  armed 
with  such  weapon.    Gen. — a  highwayman, 
a  thief.— *HoUnshed,     Beau.  Sf  F. 
Ger.  Schnap'han  ;  D.  Snap-haen. 

SNAP-SACK.    See  Knapsack. 

SNAR,*  V.  i.  e.  Snarl,  (qv.) — *  Spenser. 

SNARE,  «.  V.  To  catch  or  take  by  guile ; 
-ER.  to  take  in  a  net  or  noose ;  to  allure, 
-Y.  to  seduce,  to  inveigle,  to  entrap,  to 
surround  or  entangle  by  treachery  or  guile, 
by  allurements  or  enticements. 

D.  Snoeren  ;  Ger.  Schnuren  ;  8w.  Snarfa,  vin 
cire,  legula  vel  laqueo  constringeie ;  and  thus, 
irretire,  illaqneare.    En-  In- 

SNARL,*  V.  Snarle  seems  to  be  a  dim.  of 
Snar, — To  ensnare  ;  to  entangle. 

Spenser  uses  Ensnarle,  (qv.)  to  ensnare. 
*Cranmer.  Spenser, 

SNARL,  s.  V.  -ER.  App.  to — The  angry 
nasal  noise  or  sound  of  a  dog. 

The  D.  Snarrer  is,  —  premere,  murmurare, 
strepexe.  Snarl  and  Onarr  (Sk.  thlnka,)  are  both 
formed  from  the  sound. 

SNAST,*  s.    The  snout  of  a  candle. 
*Bacon.  Brown. 
Ger.  Seknauine,  sehneutxe. 

SNATCH,  V.  s.  -ER.  To  catch  or  take, 
or  try  or  attempt  to  catch  or  take,  by  quick, 
sudden  motion  or  action ;  hastily,  sharply ; 
eagerly. 
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A  tnaieh, — a  2>art  or  portion  matched,  or 
ettched  or  taken — hastily,  sharply,  eagerly ; 

a  catch. 
D.  Snaekent  captare,  capdtare.     Bee  Bmack, 

SNATHE,*  or  Snesd,  «.  SNATTOOLt  A 
cutting ;  a  cnttinff  of  wood  (formed  into  a 
hold  or  handle)—^/.  Scott.     ^Gayiom, 

A.  8.  Sfutd,  tnhUt  tnitA-am  D.  Sneede,  inelsio, 
■egmentum :  A.  8.  r.  Smid'on,  to  hew,  to  polish, 
to  malLo  imooth.— 5oM. 

SNEAK,  e.  #•  To  creep  —  covertly, 
-ER.  meanly,  serrilely ;  to  move  or 

-iNO-LT.         act  with   creeping  servility, 
-NEsa.  covertly,  concealedly. 

Sneak8BT,#.*  ^Borrow. 

Dan.  Stivlger ;  A.  8.  Snie^n^  repere,  to  creep,  to 
go  toftlj  or  eatUy.  Hence,  perhaps,  (Bom.)  our 
Snmk.  To  tneak  oat  or  away,  i.  danculo  pro- 
ripexe  •«.    8ee  8m  a  as. 

SNEAP,  V.  Smbef,  s.  To  sneap  is— to 
map  or  snefr,  tnib  or  tnub,  (qqv.)  Groee 
says,  To  mope  or  meap, — to  check;  as, 
children  easily  tneaped;  herbs  and  fruits 
tneaped  (nipped)  widi  cold  weather.  It  is  a 
general  word  used  all  over  England. 

8NEB,  or  Smib,  «.  To  catch  or  snap  at — 
angr^y,  chidingly ;  to  check  forbiddingly ; 
to  repress ;  to  nip,  to  pinch. 

IX  SmMem,  9n9pp*n,  captare,  raptata,  to  saatch 
or  mIm,  to  snap,  (qr.)    See  Svua. 

SNECK,  or  Smick,  t,  A  meek  or  tmck  of 
a  door  is  the  eatch  or  latch;  that  whidi 
tmatdigt  or  catches  hold.  To  MMeA-up,  or 
m«cAr-up,  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to — 
"  Go  hang  yourself:"  qd.  Smck-vlp,  catek- 
up,  /oicA-up,  the  noose  or  cord. — Shak. 
T.  N. ;  and  Beau,  tf  F. 

SNEED.*    See  Snathe.— *£iw/yn. 

SNEER,  «.  «.  To  turn  up  the  nose 
-BR.  contemptuously  —  scornfully,  or 
-FUL.*  scoffingiy ;  to  speak  or  act  with  a 
slight  emotion  of  scorn  or  scoffing ;  of  dis* 
paragement  or  derision. — *SheneUme. 

Not  of  vory  long  date  in  oar  langoage.  It  is 
H>p.  to  a  torn  of  the  nose  similar  to  that  of  a 
tnarUng  dog. 

SNEEZE,  V.  s.  -ma.  "  Looking  against 
the  sun,  doth  induce  tneetmtg.  The  cause 
is,  not  the  heating  of  the  nostrils ;  for  then 
the  holding  up  of  the  nostrils  against  the 
sunne,  though  one  winke,  would  do  it,  but 
the  drawing  downe  the  moisture  of  the 
brain :  for  it  will  make  the  eyes  run  with 
water ;  and  the  drawing  of  moisture  to  the 
eyes,  doth  draw  it  to  the  nosthrils,  by  mo- 
tion of  consent;  and  so  followeth  tneezing" 
— Bacon, 

Sneezed  in  Pope,  (Odys.  b.  18.)  is  Neezing 
in  Chapman. 

D.  Niet'tn  ;  Oer.  -mm  ;  8w.  Nyf,  nuism ;  A.  8. 
JfUt-an,  tteroutare,  to  neete,  or  nuexs,  (8om. ;) 
A.  8.  Naet,  the  noee.    See  Nxexb. 

SNICK-AND-SNEE,*  «.  Snick  is  per- 
haps,  Sneck  or  Snatch:  and  Snee, — Sneed, 
a  cutting.  See  Snathb. — *HowelL  Dryden, 
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SNIFF,  9.  f.  Smrr.e.    To  draw  tiie  air  or 

breath  etronglj  up  the  MM.  (Ckr.&fawMa.) 

The  dim.  is— To  jwiw^  (qv.) 

D.  5fM(|bii,  «M^«i,   emifWf M,  m^Hem  g   Get. 

Sekmmtfem,  tdm^gHm  Sw.  Sn^f-wa,  tro  Sm^g'^  (^.) 

SNIGGLE,  e.    To  pursue,  to  take,  sneak- 
ingly,  L  e.  covertly,  creepingly. 

Bk.  says — a  word  well  known  to  anglsKS.     It 
teems  to  be  dim.  of  Snsak. 

SNIP,  «.  «.     To  cut 

-PBR.  To  go  emptf  is  to  go  shares ;  each 
-PET.  to  take  his  cut,  or  share,  or  divieioiL 
D.  Sntppen;  Oer.  Sekuippeu,  secaiv,  to  eat. 
Vach.  denvet  ftom  A  8.  Cni/,  a  knife: — ^probably. 
Snap,  (to  kmapJi  to  break  oB^  sever,  wepmxau 
shortly,  (to  nip.) 

SNIPE,  «.  Snite.      a  woodcock.     Smpe, 
or  enite,  (Soul)  perhaps  so  called  frooi  the 
peculiar  length  of  its  bill  or  snout, 
A.  8.  Snile;  Dan.  Sneppe, 

SNITE,  V.      To  wipe ;  to  wipe  tlM  nose; 
Snot,    to  cleanse  it    And  hence,  to  smite  a 
-TT.     candle, — cleanse  or  clear  away. 

Snot  (Dan.  ^o«),-— that  which  ia  smHed 
or  wiped  away.     See  Snout. 

D.  Snufftem  ;  Oer.  Sehmemtzem  ;  8w.  Smptmi  ▲& 
£af  Isra,  to  wipe.    Cmudel  iajdtfa. 

SNIVEL,  V.  -LER.    To  make  a  sn^g  at 
tumfflng ;  to  have  a  running  at  the  nose ;  to 
cry,  weep  or  fret  as  children  do. 
The  dim.  of  Sn^i—zs  Smw^gU  is  ot  Snuf. 

SNORE»  V.  s.      To  MMTv,  — to  braathe 
-iNO.        loudly  through  the  aoss. 
Snort,  «.   To  snort, — to  sound,  or  utter  a 
-INO.         strong  sound    (aa    homes    do) 
through  the  nose. 
To  snort, — ^to  sound,  or  utter  a  Strang 
sound  (ak  horses  do)  through  the  nose. 

D.  Snordken;  Don.  Snorktr  i  Oer.  SuMthm, 
tnmrehlsn.  In  A.  8.  Suoro,  stemntalio.  Smorz, 
snored,  snor'd, — snort. 

SNOUT,  9. 1.  -Y.  That  which  is  nufatf  or 
wined.    The  nose,  or  nossL 

u.  Snzft*;  Dsn.  Snmds;  Ger.  SskuuU.  Sz«ut 
ia  the  past  p.  otSnits,  (qv.) 

SNOW,  V.  s.  To  snow,  met— To  fidl 
-T.      plenteously. 

-I8B.  "  Snow  is  Uie  small  particles  of  water 
frosen  before  they  unite  into  drops." — 
Locke. 

A.  8.  Show,  taatCHin;  D.  Sn^-un,  'Uwem  ;  Daa. 
Snes:  Ger.  Sehnsft  sehnegen;  Go.  Sntupis.  Jan. 
— from  the  Or.  fit^ttv;  8k.— (h>m  the  It- Ifiot, 
Be-Ov«r- 

SNUB,  e.  s.  To  check;  to  aoold,  to  re- 
buke, to  reprove,  to  chide — pettbhly.  See 
Snbap,  and  Sneb. 

SNUDGE,*  s.  -INO,  ad.^  i.  e.  Snug,  or  Awe/ 
one  who  has  sneaked,  or  who  sneiidts. 
A  sneaking,  mean,  miserly  person. 
*Gascoigne.    Asdmm.    ^Holinshed, 

SNUFF,  V.  s.    To  draw  the  air  or  breath 

-BR.  up  the  nose ;  to  smell,  by  action 

-INO.  of  the  nostrils ;  to  move  or  turn 

-iNGLT.  up  the  nose,  sc  in  aoom,  or  de- 

-LB,  V.  rision  \  xn  anger,  in  indignation. 

-LINO.  Also,  to  take  away  or  remove  the 

-LiNOLT.  snufi^  or  nose— of  a  candle. 
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To  take  a  thing  in  mtiffy  was  a  common 
ezpreasion-^in  toorn,  anger,  indignation, 
afflront 

Smfflt,  dim.  of  Sm^. 

Dbb.  Sndfler.    Snuf  t>  the  past  p.  of  To  m^, 

»T.)  that  which  to  tn^fed.     To  tu^f,  the  v.  ia 
rmed  opon  the  paat  p.    Be- 

8NU6,  <uL  V*  -NBS8.  Close,  coyert,  shel- 
tered, secreted — comfortably  so. 

^Sir  P.  Sidnetf. 

A.8.  Snmef  the  paat  p.  of  Arie^*,  to  tneakf  to 
oeep :  a  mii§  spot,— a  spot  into  whkh  any  one  haa 
MwoMd,  haa  gone,  ereeplogly,  eorcrtly,  cloaely. 

SO,  av.  Dan.  5!iia.  Sk.  saySj-^from  A.  S. 
Swai  D.  Soo;  Ger.  So:  and  Jun.  thinks  So 
is  the  Gr.  Af,  reversed.  Tooke  affirms— 
that  "  the  Ger.  So,  the  £ng.  So,  (though 
in  one  language  it  is  called  an  adverb  or 
conjunction,  and  in  the  other  an  article  or 
pronoun,)  are  yet  both  of  them  derived 
from  the  Go.  art  So,  to ;  and  have  in  both 
languages  retained  their  original  meaning, 
vis.  it  or  that.''  Tooke  has  shown  that  //, 
(qv.  or,  as  it  was  anciently  written.  Hit,) 
meana  and,  and  That — /aim.  From  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  traced  these  words 
to  their  meaning,  it  seemed  pretty  plain 
that  he  wonld  conclude  So  (fat  &i)  to  be 
the  past  p.  of  the  A.  S.  v.  Smg'On,  to  say ; 
''  to,  in  the  taid  manner;"  and  tliis  is  one 
of  the  additions  from  his  papers.  (See  the 
8vo.  ed.  voL  ii.  p.  851.  See  As,  and  Such.) 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  Ger.  Et  is 
also  an  article  or  pronoun,  and  in  Eng.  At 
is  an  adverb  or  coi^unction.  The  varions 
usages  of  So,  may  be  explained  by  substi- 
tuting it  or  that,  and  supplying  the  ellipses, 
of  cause  or  case,  state  or  condition,  sort  or 
kind,  ftc 

SOAK,  or  Soke,  e.  To  wet  or  moisten 
-BR.  thoroughly;  to  keep  in  any  liquid 
-iwo.   till  thoroughly  wetted,  or  drenched. 

To  drench,  to  drink,  to  imbibe  copiously. 

A.  8.  SoG^an,  msMfare,  humeetare. 

SOAP,  or  SoFB,  f.  e.  -T.  "  Sope  is  sn  in- 
vention derived  by  the  French  for  to  colour 
the  haire  of  the  head  yellow ;  made  it  ia  of 
tallow  and  ashes :  the  best  of  all  other  is 
that  which  they  make  of  beech-wood  ashes, 
and  goats  sewet;  and  the  same  after  two 
manner  of  wayes ;  either  thicke  and  hard, 
or  else  liquid  and  soft ;  but  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other  is  verie  much  used  in  Ger- 
manie,  and  a  great  deale  mora  indeed  by 
men  than  women." — HolUouL  PUnie, 

A.8.  Sapt,  Bop-un;  X>.  Steptt  teepen;  Ger.  Stif, 
ttifmt;  By.  Sa^;  Dan.  S^M;  L.  Smo,  Waeh. 
derlrea  fkom  Ger.  Subtn,  (itiU  ealtting  in  S»m- 
bem,  ttmbtm,)  to  cleanse.  Sk.— from  the  A.  8. 
Sippan,  to  sop.  Pliny  saya  that  Soapi  L.  Sapo, 
was  made  ez  ttbo,  (or  mvo,)  fee. 

SOAR, «.  t,  -iNo.  Also  written  Sore.  To 
mount,  to  rise,  along  or  upon,  the  air ;  to 
rise  on  high,  to  reach  or  attain  great  height 
or  elevation. 

Fr.  Etsortr;  It.  SorAre,  per  auraa  volitare. — 
Jfra.    Gr.  Zvp-«iv,  traher€.~-Jfun.    It  ia  perhaps 
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tor  (mt)  uirt;  aor  {tcpra)  otiai  upon  the  idr; 
mounting  upon  the  mV. 

SOB,  e.  t,  -BiNo.  **■  Sighing  is  caused  by 
the  drawing  in  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
breath  to  refresh  the  heart  that  laboureth  : 
like  a  great  draught  when  one  is  thirsty. 
Sobbing  is  the  same  thing  acronger."— 
Bacon. 

To  tob,  is  also  to  sop,  to  soak :  "  A  tree 
being  tobhed  and  wet  swells." — Mortimer. 

Som.  uqri,  perhapa  ftom  A.  8.  Seof-immt  lugere, 
qoeri,  to  mouzn,  to  lament,  to  complain,  to  make 
moan :  hut  Sob  aeems  to  ezpreas  a  physical  action, 
nrobahly  tapping  up  atrongly,  eonvulaively,  the 
breath. 

SOBER,  ad.  V.    Abstinent,  or  abstaining 
-LT.  from  drunkenness  or  ebriety; 

-NBSS.  from  any  thing  intoxicating, 

-BBIBTT.  any  excess ;  temperate,  mode- 
-BBRIZE,  V.  rate,  well  regulated ;  regular, 
steady,  collected,  unimpassioned,  sedate, 
serious. 

Fr.  Scbr^'t  It  ft  in.  •<•;  L.  SobHmt,  oppooad 
to  Xbriut^  qid  multaa  haurit  &riaa,  <me  who  dxinka 
mnny  ei^.  Brio,  a  kind  of  cup,  from  Gr.  Bpvciy, 
teatertt  abundare.  Sobriut,  L  m, — L  e.  time  briit, 
—Fots,    Aa-  En-  Vtf 

-SOC,  t.     Som.  describes  iSiae  to  be^   the 
-jLOB.         power,   authority,  or  libcr^  to 

SoKEMAN.    minister   justice,    and    execute 
-KT.  laws;    (he  should  have  adde^ 

among  hit /iMowert  or  attociatet,  vassals, 
tenants;)  also  the  shire,  circuit,  or  terri- 
tory, wherein  such  power  is  exercised  by 
him  that  is  endued  with  such  a  privilege 
or  liberty.  Whence  our  Law  L.  word  of 
Soca,  for  a  seignory  or  lordship  ettfr«nchised 
by  the  king  with  the  liberty  of  holding  or 
keeping  a  court  of  his  socman  or  toeagert, 
Le.  his  tenants,  whose  tenure  is  hence 
called  Socagiam,  in  Eng.  Socage. 

A.8.  5ee,  toea ;  Mfuela,  Mcta,  ae.  Momagiormmt 
from  the  e.  Soe-on,  tte-an,  adira,  fcjui,  to  follow, 
to  attend  upon. 

SOCIABLE,  ad.    That  may  be  followed, 
-ABLT,  accompanied;  accessible, con- 

-ABLBKBSS.  vcTsible ;  that  seeks  followers 
-ABILITT.  or  compsnions ;  is  desirous  of 
-AL.  them;    friendly;    seeking  or 

-ALITT.  pursuing,  uniting  for,  the  com- 
-BTY.  mon  weal  or  good,  the  weal 

-ATB,aJ.Vt  of  the  conmaunity ;  the  advan- 
tage, happiness,  pleasures,  of  others. 
^UdoL    ^She^d. 

FT.  ft  So.  Soeia-blt;  It  -bUt;  L.  Soeiabilis, 
from  Soe-Uartt  toeimtf  flrom  Semi,  to  follow,  to 
aoconipany.  8ee  8oc  In-  tJn-aociable.  Aa- 
Con-  Dia-aoelate. 

SOCK,  t.    A  slight  kind  of  eovering  for 

-INO.      the  feet — *BeaM.  ^  P. 

-LESS.*  D.  Soek^;  Bw.  -d ;  Ger.  Soek ;  A.S.  Socc  ; 
FT.  Soeqmt ;  It  S&eeo  ;  L.  Soeeut ;  which  Voaa.  de- 
rivea  from  the  Heb.,  and  Wach.  from  the  Phry- 
giana;  Xmcxo<*  he  ohaerrea  —  aunt  ealoeamenta 
Phryi^  apod  Heiychium. 

SOCKET,  t.     The   stem  or  trunk ;   that 
(incision  or  hollow)  in  which  any  thing  is 
set  or  fixed,  ingrafted  or  inserted. 
Fr.  SowkoUe,  dim.  of  Sonekt,  the  stock  or  trunk. 
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SOCRATIC,  ad.  App.  to  the  mode  of 
-icAL.  discourse  or  disputation  practised 
-ICALLT.  by  Socrates.  "  The  tocratieal 
-IST.*  way  is  managed  by  questions  and 
answers  in  such  a  manner  as  this,  viz.  If  I 
would  lead  a  person  into  the  belief  of  a 
heaven  and  a  hell,  or  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  I  might  begin  in 
some  such  manner  of  inquiry,  and  suppose 
the  most  obvious  and  ea^  answers.  Q. 
Does  not  God  govern  the  whole  world? 
&c."— >ra/<«.     *MarHn  (1554). 

SOD,  ad.  Sodden,  past  p.  of  Seethe,  (qv.) — 
Seethed,  teeth*d,  see'd,  eod,  sodden. 

SOD,  *.    App.  to — Lumps  of  wet,  or  moist 

or  damp  tur£ 

D.  Sode,  toode.  It  is  perhaps  Sod,  the  pott  p.  of 
Sfetk*t  to  boil:  and,  cons.,  wetted,  toaked  or 
steeped  in  water.    Un- 

SODALITY,*  s.  Companionship  at  meat, 

at  the  table  :  gen — companionship,  feUow- 

ship,  society. — *Parth,  Sacra.  1638.     SHll- 

ingjket. 

Fr.  Sodaliti;  It.  Azio;  L.  SodaUt,  q.  sedoUt, 
quod  una  sederent  essentqae:  because  they  tit 
an&take  meat  together. — Pettut, 

SODER.    See  Soulder. 

SOE-FUL,'*.    A  pail,   a  bucket      Ray 

calls  a  So  or  eoa,  a  tub  with  two  ears,  to 

carry  on  a  stang  or  wooden  bar. — *H.  More. 

Vr.  Seau;  So.  Say,taye;  Get.  Sou,  saw ;  Sw. 
Saa,  vas. 

SOFA,  s,    A  tofaJi, — ^a  low  seat,  a  small 

bank  of  earth. — Thomson. 

Pent.  Sofat.  The  A.  S.  Swcef-an,  (see  Swevzn,) 
U— dormire,  to  sleep,  to  lull  to  sleep. 

SOFT,  ad.     Gentle,  quiet,  placid,  lulling, 

-EN,  t^.    soothing ;  tender,  delicate,  efiemi- 

-LY.        nate;  pOant  or  pliable;  (met)  sim- 

-NE88.     pie,  silly. 

-BMER.    To  soften, — to  mollify,  to  soothe, 

-ENiNO.  to  assuage,  to  relax,  to  melt    Gal. 

-LINO.     ch.  vi. :  «♦  Spirit  of  meekness  "  is  in 

Wiclif,  and  other  old  versions,  "  Spirit  of 

softness."      2   Cor. :    "  The   gentleness    of 

Christ "  is  "  the  softneu  of  Christ" 

D.  Saeft,  toft :  Ger.Sanfl;  A.  S.  Soft,  perhaps 
from  Sw*fed,  swfft,  sopitus,  past  p.  of  Swrf-ian, 
(see  SwBVSH,)  sopire,  leoire.    Un- 

SOGGY,  ad.  Gifford  had  not  met  with 
the  word  elsewhere  than  in  B.  Jonson :  '*  I 
have  heard  it  applied,"  he  adds,  "  to  hay 
that  has  been  cut  too  early,  and  sweats  as 
it  lies  in  heaps."  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  Sag- 
gan,  to  suck,  to  absorb. 

SOIL,  V.  i.  e.  AssoU,  (qv.)  To  solve.  "  Sa- 
lomon soyled  all  her  questions." — Bible, 
1549,  2  Chron.  ix.  "  Man  soyleth  the  first 
reason." — Sir  T.  More. 

SOIL,  s.    The  earth,  land,  ground, — land, 
with  reference  to  its  produce. 
Yt.Sol;  It. Sudlo;  L. Solum. 
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SOIL,  V.  s.  To  soil,  or  suUjf,  is — to  dirt, 
-iNo.  to  file  or  defile  ;  to  pollute,  to  ataia, 
-INESS.   to  tarnish. 

-ORE.*    A  soiled  horse, — a  horse  cleansed 
or  purged  of  his  foulness  by  spring  gran. 
*Shak. 

Ga  Sauljan;  A.  S.  Swl-ian;   Ger.  Salem;  Sw. 
Soola ;  Fr.  SouUltr  ;  It.  SogiiAre.     Un- 

SO-JOURN,  V.  s.  To  tarry,  abide,  stay, 
-ER.  dwell,  to  remain,  to  reside,  sc.  for 
-INO.       a  time,  for  days. 

Fr.  Sfjoumer  ;  It.  Sog^ornhrt.  Du  Caofe 
says, — Diumart,  diem  exigere,  morari,  noatru 
s^omrner.  Hen.  and  Sk.  suppose  it  to  be  sut^ 
diarnartf  qd.  ad  teinpus  sea  aliquoi  dies  coxuibo- 
rari, — to  tarry  or  abide  for  a  time,  for  some  dAys. 

SOKEN,*  *.  Privilege  assumed  of  taking 
toll. — Toll  for  grindiug  com.  Cowell  says, 
"  There  is  bond  socome  and  love ;  soeomc' 
bond,  where  tenants  are  bound  to  grind  at 
the  lord's  mill;  love,— where  they  do  it 
freely  out  of  love  to  iheir  lord."  Perhaps 
where  the  lord  allows  it  to  be  done  freely  or 
without  paying  toll. — *Chavcer. 
A.  S.  Soene,  (see  Soc,)  toIL — Tynr. 

SOLACE,  V.  s.  -louB.*  Gen. — To  encou- 
rage, to  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  soothe,  to 
recreate,  (to  console,  qy.)—*Bale.  SJceUon. 

Fr.  Sol-acier;  It. -laztia-e ;  Bp. -aza;  L.SvtM- 
tium,  tnm  aolalnm,  past  p.  of  Solari,  L  e.  ei,  qui 
solus  ac  derelictus  est,  bonam  spem  ftcece. — ^to 
give  hope,  to  encounige  the  «o/Mary  and  focaaJccn. 

SOLAR,  ad.  -Y.  Sunny ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  sun.  **  Our  solar  system  consists  of 
the  sun,  and  the  planets  and  comets  moving 
about  it" — Locke. 

Ft,  Sot-oire ;  It  -dre;  Sp.-ar;  L.  Solari*,  fkam 
sol,  the  sun.    Sub-    Also  In-solation. 

SOLD,  s.  Souldier's  lendings,  entertain- 
ment, or  pay,  (an  old  word. )—CW.  (See 
Soldier.  )  «  Were  ( it)  your  will  her  tolde 
to  entertain,"  (Spenser,)  t.e.  to  take  or 
receive  her  pay.  "And  be  ye  a  payed 
with  youre  soudis.^—WieUf. 

Ger.  &  Dan.  Sold;  It  Sdtd-o  ;  Sp.  -ada  ;  Fr. 
Sould. 

SOLDAN,  or  Soudan,  s.  -ess.     Svudms 

(in  the  Egyptian  and  Moorish  tongues) 
doth  signifie  a  king,  prince,  or  sovereigii. 
—Cot. 

Gr.  of  the  Low.  Ages,  lowXravof ;  h.SoldanuM; 
Fr.  Soldan,  souldan,  sultan  ;  Sp.  Soldmn  ;  It  Sui- 
tino.    See  Sultav. 

SOLDIER,  s.  **  The  worde  souUUer  now 
-Y.  seemeth  rather  to  come  of  sould^  a 
-SHIP,  paiment,  and  more  to  betoken  a 
-ESS.*  waged  or  hired  man  to  fight,  ths 
otherwise,  yet  Csesar  in  his  Comentaries 
called  soldures  in  the  tongue  Galiois,  men 
who  denoted  &  swore  themselues  in  a  cer- 
taine  band  or  othe  one  to  an  other,  and  to 
the  captaine.*' — Smith.  Commonwealth, 

*Beau.  8f  F. 

Tt.  Souldoytr;  It.  Sold-Mo;  Sp.  -ado/  D.  nut; 
Ger.  -at  t  one  who  served  for  jpay;  Ger.  SoSd, 
which  Wsch.  derives  from  Sel-en,  to  give,  (to  seU^ 
qv.)  Others  derive  from  the  L.  Sotdurii,  qui 
rio  condoeuntur,  those  who  are  hired  for  a 

■^  •     ■  *-       ^      '-  • 
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Se«  Salakt.  But  the  toldurii  (Cntar)  do  not 
appear  to  have  served  tor  pa«.  Othen  again 
derive  the  It  SdUo,  (the  payj  from  SoUo,  the 
coin ;  L.  Soldua,  menstruum  atipendium,  their 
monthly  pay;  LowL.  Soiidare,  ttipendiom  pne- 
berej  nUdaia,  atipendium  unlus  «e/utt.  quod 
datur  miUtl.  See  J>u  Conge,  Fmm.  (de  VitUa,) 
Wach.  KilitM,  and  Men, 

iJfi'ff^^  *Ji,*S?  ^"^-  N«^  ^»*-  !•  rendered 
*»J^tf.  by  Widif ;  Soidiert,  {tmutiouret,)  In  Bible 

SOLE,  #.  r.  -BD.*  iSbfe,  of  the  foot,— tbe 
bottom  of  it ;  that  part  upon  which  we  move 
or  tread.  Sole  of  the  shoe,— the  bottom  of  it 
Sole,  It  SdglioU,~-A  fish,  so  called  from 
Its  flatness,  in  which  it  resembles  the  eole 
ofthefoot:— •2Vc*««. 

Pr.  Sou,  Mulier;  It.  Sudla ;  Sp.  Suela  i  L. 
5ol-^;  D.  fr  Dan.  -e;  A.8.  Sol,  $ote;  aU  mani- 
Kttly  (Lye)  from  the  Go.  Sulua,  a  aandal ;  from 
SuhaH,fiQ.emipati,taxidan.    See  Si  u. 

SOLE,  ad.  Alone,  only,  single ;  without 
-LY.       any  other.— •^Str  £,  Dering, 

'?™  •  ^/  *•»''  '*•  *  8p.  5o/o ;  L.  SolHt,  which 
-SHIP.  (Voes.)  may  be  from  Gr.  'OXot,  totut, 
(08can»  M//Ht,)  the  whole,  entire,  the  whole  un- 
dirided  into  parte ;  or  it  may  be  St,  \.  e.  tine  aliU, 
and  therefore,  alone.    Con-eole.    De-eolate. 

SOLECISM,  *.  Not  only  app.  to— A 
-I8E,  v»  corruption  or  impropriety  of 
-1ST.  speecn  ;   but  to  —  any  impxo- 

-IST-ICAL.  priety  or  incongruity. 
-ICALLY.  Pr.  SoUeUm-e  /  It.  ft  Sp.  -o;  L.  So- 
Meiemue;  Or.  ZoXoixior/iov,  so  called  from  Sott,  a 
town  of  CilidB,  aald  to  have  been  founded  by 
Solon,  and  peopled  bv  the  Athenlane.  who  were 
afterwards  charf(ed  with  corrupting  the  lananace 
of  their  parent  aUte. 

SOLEMN,  ad.    Now  com,  app.  to Ritusl 

-LY.  or  ceremonial  (observances),  at 

-ESS.  stated  times,  regular  periods  ; 

-ITY.  at  any  one  time  or  more. 

-IZE,  9.  Ritual,  formal,  ceremonious, 
-iz-ATiON.  serious,  grave ;  causing  a  feel- 
-INO.  ing   of  seriousness,   devotion, 

-ATE,  V  reverence,  awe. — *Bumet.  Itec, 
Pr.  Solenn-el,  -inert  It  -*,  -inzdre ;  Sp.  So- 
lemn-e,  -inar ;  L.  Solennia,  Solenne  dicitur  quod 
eoUie,  hoc  est,  omnibua  abiguliaque  annia  lit : 
bocaose  it  (ae.  a  solemn  rite  or  oeremony  is  per- 
formed in  all  yean,  or  in  every  year.)  Stlim  (an 
old  Oscan  word)  means— to^ut,  omnia.  See  Voee 
Ud- 

SOL-ERT,'  ad,    Cta%,  subtle. 
*Cudworth, 

L.  Solere  {$oll-er$,  eollm—^ee  SoLSMV->et  are. 
qui  totam  artem  callet.)— ^om. 

SO-LICIT,  V.  To  entice,  to  aUuie,  to 
-ATioir.  tempt;  to  draw,  to  attract,  to 
-OR.  entreat,  to  implore,  to  sue  for ; 

-ous,  to  tempt,  to  incite,  to  excite,  to 

-ousLY.  arouse ;  to  try,  to  urge  earnestly, 
-ousMBss.  importunately,  anxious^.  "He 
-UDE.  became,  of  a  toHeUer  to  corrupt 

-REsa         her,  a  most  devout  exhorter. 


beetng .„ 

the  lawes,  and  informed  of  their  msisters 
cause,  doe  infonoe  and  instruct  the  coun- 
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sellers  in  the  saMe."_^sttM.  "  We  men 
are  tollicited  and  moved  by  salt  to  our 
mciiC*---Holla»d.  PUnie.    And  hence,— 

Solmtude  is,  —  earnestness,  eagerness, 
carefulness,  anxiety. 

Pr.  Solieit-tr;  Sp.  -or;  It  SolUeU&re;  L.  Soli- 
eitare,  euilMlore,  {Sub,  and  laeiare,  from  Laeere, 
to  entice,  to  alhue.  Nam  eollieitare  dicuntor, 
qui  ailielunt  spa  aliqna,  aut  metu.~roM.)    Un- 

SOLID,  ad.  8.    Solid  is  opposed  to — super- 
-ITY.        flcial;  to— ^hollow;  to — liquid  or 
-LY.         fluid.     Gen.  SoUd  is,— 
-NBS8.      Firm,  strong ;    weighty,    g^ave, 
-ATB,*».  important—  Cocff/^y. 

Pr.  SolUhe;  It.  ft  Sp.  -o  ;  L.  Sotidne,  ttom  Sol- 
hu,  i.  e.  Mna ;  qnap  nulla  parte  laxau  cavaa  ue 
auntaoKdanominantar.—FMltM.  See  Tom.  Un- 
aolid.    CoB-aoUdate. 

SOLI-FIDIAN,  ad.  #,  -urn.  *'  The  per- 
swasion  of  the  tol^fidians,  (is)  that  all  reli- 
gion consists  in  believing  aright,  that  the 
being  of  orthodox  (as  that  is  opposed  to 
erroneous)  opinions,  is  all  that  is  on  our 
part  required,  to  render  our  condition  safe, 
and  our  persons  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God." — Hammond, 
Camp,  of  L.  Solue,  alone,  and;l<lM,  iUth. 

SOLI-FORM,*  ad.  Formed  or  otherwise 
similar  to  tbe  sun.— *Ctu/foor/A. 

Comp.  of  L.  Soli*,  of  the  aun,  and/oraia,  form 
orahape. 

SOLILOQUY,  ».  -12B,  t^.  A  speech 
alone ;  a  speaking,  or  talking,  a  discourse, 
alone ;  er  of  any  one  to  himself;  a  mono- 
logue. 

Pr.  SoHloq-uei  It.  ft  Sp.  -uio ;  L.  Soliloquium, 
{eolne,  and  etoguium,  a  jpeech  by  one ;  L  e.  alone.) 

SOLI-PEDE,  *.       "SoUpeas    or   firm- 

hooied  animals,  as  horses,  asses,  &c." 

Brown,    L.  Solidut,  solid,  and  pet,  a  foot 

SOLITARY,  t.  ad.  Being  alone ;  or  one, 
-ARILY.  any  one,  being  all ;  single,  se- 
-ARINE88L  cludcd,  retired;  remote  from 
-UDE.  publicity;  private. 

.ARiAN,*s.   *iSi>Jl.  Twitden,     ^Cudworth, 
-ARiETY.t     tSkemtone, 

-AIRE.!  Fx.Solit-aire;  It  ft  Sp.  -ario;  L. 

SoUkofine,  from  Solme,  alone,  eoU,  (qv.) 

SOLI-VAOANT,*  t,     A  solitary  wan- 
derer or  vagrant — *  Granger,  (1621.) 
L.  Solue,  alone,  and  w^/ane,  wandering. 

SOLLAR,  9,  A  Soler  seems  orig.  (Tjrrw.) 
to  have  signified  an  open  gallery  or  bal- 
cony at  the  top  of  the  house,  though  latterly 
it  has  been  used  for  any  upper  room,  loft, 
or  garret  In  Acts  ix.  "  The  uoper  cham- 
ber "  is  in  Widif  "  The  wfer."  The  word 
is  also  used  by  Fabyan,  Udal,  &c. 

Law  L.  Solarinm  ;  Ger.  SoUer  ;  loeua  tabulatua 
in  quacnnque  aediom  parte :  a  platform  in  any  part 
of  the  houae.  Ab  obaoleto  Sulen,  tabulare.— ^acA. 
Bee  SILL. 

SOL-STICE,  «.     The  sun  stead,  or  stay 
-STITIAL.      of  the  sun,  (Cot)  because  the 
-8TBAD,*  «•  sun  then  appears  to  stay  or 
stop.— *J7o//aiMf. 
SB 
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Fr.  Scl»t-4c0 ;  U.  •  Ixto  ;  Bp.  -Ma  ;  L.  SoUtUkm, 

{MOiis  steUio.) 

SOLVE,  V.  To  teptrate  the  wholeneu  or 

-A9LE.  unity;  to  destroy  the  tolidity. 

-IBLE.  To  loosen  or  release ;  to  re- 

-BNT,  ad,  1.  lax,  to  di^oin,  to  disunite ;  to 

-EMCY.  melt  J   to  free  from,  sc  re- 

SoLUBLB.  stiaint,  difficulty;  to  dear,  to 

-UBiLiTY.  explain. 

-UTB,*  V.  Solvent, — ^loosening  the  soli- 

•uT-ioN.  dity;  melting}  releasing,  sc. 

-IVE.  from  debt;    paying  or  able 

to  pay.    To  soluU,  L  e.  to  absolve. — *B<Ue. 

Fr.  Souldre:  Sp.  Soltar;  It.  ft  L.  Sotvtrt,  to 
dis-Join,  to  loosen.  Scheide  sayi,— sn  4  Xtm, 
oAvM,  coXvM,  aolvof  it  may  be  the  tepantive 
M,  and  oKov,  the  whole.  Ab-  Dia-  Re-  Un-solTe. 
AssoU.  In-solvent.  Ex-solution. 

SOMBRE,  ocL -OU8.  Shady,  dark,  gloomy. 
Fr.  Sombr-4;  8p.  -a,  a  shade  or  shadow ;  L. 
Umbra,  a  shade. 

SOME,  ad.     Some  always  implies— smt^  .* 

from  which  one,  a  few,  or  many  (of  the 

tame  number  or  quantity)  is  or  are  taken. 

jiU  and  acme  is  equivalent  to — One  and 

dU :   what  Chaucer  elsewhere  calls  "  the 

eomme  and  singularUiee"  summam  et  j<ii- 

gula.     Some  is  usually  pref.  to  time,  where, 

what,  &c. 

Go.  Sum;  A.  8.  Sitm,  »ume ;  Dan.  Somme ;  D. 
Som^  sommeght  allquls,  quidam ;  from  A.  S.  Sam- 
ian^  to  bring  together,  to  assemble. 

SOME,  term.  D.  Saem ;  Oer.  Sam.  It 
denotes  (Sk.)  the  quality,  aliquid,  qd.  ali- 
quantum  tali  qualitate  imbutum.  And 
Wach.  —  *•  In  compositts  adjectivatur  t 
socio,  similemqae  ei,  cui  anoectitur,  signi- 
ficat,  sive  substantivum  sit,  sive  ac^ecti- 
vum  ;"  and  he  instances, — Selstam,  inso- 
litus,  raro  nmilie ;  heilsaro,  (wholesale,) 
salutaris,  saluti  sinulie.  And  IShme  is  same, 
and  as  a  term,  denotes  the  sameness  or 
similarity,  the  coincidence  or  agreement ; 
having  some  quality  or  degree,  as  venture- 
tome,  troubletome  ;  similar  to,  like  to,  one 
who  veniuree,  one  who,  that  which,  troubles, 

SOMER,*  t.    A  sumpter-horse,  (qr.) 
*Bemert.  HoUnthed.     Fr.  Sommier, 

SOMERSET,  s.     A  leap,  (accompanied 

by  a  turn  over  of  the  body.) 

Sopra  aalto^  which  the  Fr.  have  oormpted  to 
Sombretaultt  and  the  Eng.  to  SomtrtauU,  ton^rr- 
tolt.  Mummertaut,  and  then  to  Somertet.'—Tooke, 
Cot.  (in  V.  Sobreuau/)  writes  it  also  SobreuaulU 
In  It.  also  called  Salto  mortcle. 

SOMNOLENCE,  s.  Somnolence,— sieej^i- 
-NiFERous.  ness,  dispositioti  to  sleep. 
•NAMBUL-isM.  (Sluggy  slumbering,  Chau- 
-IST.  car  calls  it) 

Somniferous, — bearing  or  bringing  (fe- 
rent)  sleep. 

Som^namfmUttt-^iraXkmg  (amhulatu)  in 
the  sleep ;  a  sleep-walker. 

It.  Sonn-iftr^t  -o/lnea;  L.  Somuiiferf  and  of 
tbe  Lower  Agesy  Somnoleniia. 
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-ORIFIC. 
-XFEROUS. 
or  tonnd,  (qv.) 


SON,  s.  -SHIP.  An  immediate  male  child 
or  offipring  ;  gen.  —  pro^ny,  offspring, 
descendent,  iasue;  generation. 

D.  &  Ger.  &mm;  8w.  9t  Dan.  Svn  ;  A.  8.  Summ  : 
Go.  Sumu^  derived,  by  Gasaubon  and  others,  from 
Or.  Yto« ;  by  Marthn.  Dram  Ger.  SoAsw,  extern  ;  A.8. 
Sawan;  Go.  Saian,  to  sow;  who  addisocs  the  I. 
Saim$t  from  Sertret  to  sow :  In  eonfinnattoii.  by 
analogy,  it  may  be  added,  that  Sesd  is  in  fwanwoii 
use  for  (rffrpiing,  progeny,  desoendents. 

SONNISH,*ai2.  Le.  like  the  aim  or  bcuna 

of  the  eun.'^Tjfrvf.    *Chemcer, 

SONOROUS,  ad.  Sounding ;  fuU,  V«h, 
-OROUiLT.      loud — in  sound. 

-OROUSNEBS.    F^*  Semor-^tutx   It.  *  te.  -«;   L. 
Soiiorus,  from  foMfs,  and  this  from 
iommt  i  Gr.  Tov0-«uf,  intemiert,  ta 
stretch  or  draw  out  (esp.)  the  voice 
Ab-  Con-  Dia-  Re-sonant. 

SOON,  av.  ad.  Beadily,  quickly,  speedily, 
early,  in  a  short  time;  without  delay,  with- 
out stop  or  stay. 

Go.  Sunt ;  A.  S.  Sena ;  B.  Sean  ;  ia  Ger. 
Schwimdy  whieh  directs  us  to  Go.  SmmAnam,  A.a. 
SwUMan,  (dropping  the  n,)  valere,  whence  Smitkr, 
yallde,  or  valde,  prompte,  ocyns,  promptly,  i«»- 
dily,  ouickly.  (See  Swrrux  )  Soomig,  (aee  ia 
Dr.  J.)  is  a  misprint  for  to  onlf. 

SOOP,*  V.  To  sweep  off  or  away ;  to  dear 
out  or  away  {  to  move  vrith  full  sweep  or 
sway,  like  the  train  of  stately  robes, — ^Uke 
the  course  of  wind  or  water. 
*Beau,  if  P.  Camden.  Bp.  BalL 
A.  &  Swecp-en,  to  swoop,  or  swvep,  voifeie,  ez- 
haurire. 

SOOT,  s.     Soot  may  oe  smoke,  sad  or 
-  Y.        sodden  together ;  condensed. 
-lED.     "When  wood  being  burned  in  a 
chimney  is   dissipated   by   the   fire  into 
smoke  and  ashes,  that  smoke  conqiosea 
soot,  which  is  so  far  fraok  being  any  one 
of  the  principles  of  the  wood,  that  yon 
may,  by  a  further  analysis,  separate  five  or 
six  distinct  substances  from  it'* — BeyU. 
Soottf  is  (cons.)  black. 
Ft.  SHVtt   D-  Soet;  Dan.  Sood ;  A.g.  Sasi; 
tooth,  which  Sk.  derives  from  A.  8.  Jcett-aa,  Ger. 
tc  D.  Sitd-en,  to  boil,  to  seethe ;  but  hia  reaam  is 
too  remote. 

SOOT£,*<MLLe.  Sweet,  (qv.)~*CtoMcr»4v. 

SOOTH,  or  SoTH,  ad.s.9.  Truth  is  that 
•LY.  which  a  man  troweth  or  tliink- 

-MESS.  eth ;  and  Soth  or  Soatk  may  be 

-PAST.  that  which  a  man  sageikf  af- 

-FA8TME8S.  firmeth,  assureth;    vamf  be- 
-SAW.*  lieves. 

-SAY,  s.        Sothed,  (Chancer,) — ^veiified. 
-SAY-BR.      Soth'  or  Seet'/aet, — 6al  or  firm 
-INO.  in  truth. 

To  eoatk-etuf,  ia— to  tell  or  say  the  tneth, 
to  foretell  or  predict  (the  truth) ; 
foretell. — *Chaueer, 

A.  8.  Sotk,  true;  gstelkmrn,  to  affliv» 
to  verUy,  or  aver.— ^(nb.    Un- 

SOOTHE,  t^.     To  assent  to,  to 
Sooth,  «.  flatter  by  aaeenting;   to 

-BE.  to  please,  to  gratify ;  to 

-INO.        to  lull,  to  allay. 

-INQLY.     Words  of 
<Shak. 


flatter; 


^<^trrxix^ 


SOB 

A.  9.  O^^tflMm,  anratifi  UaadM,  8k.  thinks 
from  A.  S.  5ott,  ▼ema,  true,  (see  Sooth,)  qd. — 
to  receive  as  true ;  to  assent  to  or  approve  as  true, 
whatever  another  says.  Oo.  5oM|raii,  ^o-iothpan, 
satturare,  satlare,  to  satisfy,  may  be  the  origin. 

SOP,  M.  V.  That  which  is  soked  or  steeped; 

(met)  a  sweet  or  savouiy  morseL    **  Aven 

Cerberus,  when  he  had  receiTed  the  sop, 

permitted  JEnesM  to  pass  freely  to  Ely- 

•ram."— Z)rydini. 

Sop,  the  «.,  upon  which  the  «.  is  fbrmed,  is 
(Tooke)  the  pmti  p.  of  A.  S.  v.  Sip-^n,  to  «/p,  (qv.) 
And  A.  8.  ''SipHutt  or  tgp-an,  is  to  soften  by 
steepbig  In  Uqnor,  to  uito  or  wash  in  water  or 
other  liq«or."-^OOT. 

SOPH,  «.  SopMsm^^tk  sabtle  fallacy;  a 
-I.  fitllacy,  a  deception  in  argu- 

-ISM.  ment    To  so]^tieate, — 

-1ST.  To  practise  fiJlaey  or  de- 

-ic.*  ception ;  to  counterfeit  (the 

-icAL.t  truth]  ;    to  counterfeit,  to 

-isT-ic.  klslfy,  to  corrupt  the  purity 

-icAL.  or  genuineness ;    to  adul- 

-ICALLY.  terate. — *Cumungham.  ^Dr. 

-ICATB,  9.  ad.  Harris,    XLord  Cobham. 
-ICATION.  Fr.  Soph-U^  -iMM;  8p.  -Umer; 

-ICATOR.  lt.So/umaf  L.  Sopkisma;  Gr. 

lo^afAOf  from  ov^io,  Mp-lfiiMa, 
~^^*         ^  wisdom;  ^o^urnit,  a  teacher  of 

-BR,  i,  9.1  wisdom,  a  name  airogated  to 

themselves  by  a  seet  of  pretenders ;  and  as  they 
supplied  their  want  of  wisdom  and  useftal  know- 
ledge by  BQbtlety  of  disputation,  henee  a  S^itwu 
Un-sophistleate. 

SOPITE,*  V.      Soporffsraasr—heaxiDg  or 

-OR-iFEROus.  bringing  sleep,  or  sleepiness, 

-inc.  drowsiness ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 

-ATED,  odA       SopiU, — to  lull  to  sleep ;  to 

-ov8.t  sCiU,  to  quiet,  to  set  at  rest 

*fyood,    fCudworih.    tOreenMU, 

Fr.  Sopor-alt  -ifire;  It.  ^foro;  L.  Sopor-^u, 
H(A>rtw,  from  Sopor ;  Or.  Yra^  «Me  oero,  (either 
sleeping  or  waking ;)  Gr.  Yweivi^,  oubotao.  See 
Seal,  inVoss.    Con- 

SORBENT,  ad.  Supping,  sucking,  im- 
bibing.   Ab-    L.  Scrhent, 

SORCERER,  t.    A  teller  of  lots,  of  for- 

-E8S.    tune,  of  &tC8 ;  a  witch  or  wisard ;  an 

-T.       enchanter.-— 'Bale. 

-OUS.'  Fr.  Sor-oUr;  L.  -tflor.  a  caster  of  M$^ 
Uortot,  see  8oaT.)  Witches,  in  foretime  called 
M-MUr»t  now  com.  called  aortertrt.  Catalogue 
of  Engltsh  printed  books,  1595,  (dted  by  Tooke.) 

SORD,  f.  L  e.  Sufordt  (qv.)— ^Sfto*. 

SORDID,  ad,    Fflthy  or  foul,  dirty ;  met 

-LT.      abject,  mean,  base;    covetous  of 

-MBas.   filthy  hiore. 

Fr.  Sor4id-o;  R  »  8p.  •<»;  L.  SordUmo,  from 
mrdot,  perhaps  Or.  l^pot,  a  heap,  (a  misen,)  sc. 
offllth. 

SORE,  ad,  av,  s.  The  t.  was,  «nd  is,  the 
-ED,  ad,  ffeneral  name  for — any  ma- 
-tT.  udy,  or  disease,  or  mischief 

-NESS.  or  suffering ;  any  thing — gen. 

-  ANCB,*  ««      by  which  one  ia  Tesed,  grieved 

Sorrow,  s.  9.   or  mischieved. 
-FUL.  Sore,  the  ad, — Causing  pain, 

-PULLY.         anguish,  or  distress  $  painful, 
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SoRROw-ruLNBis.  distressing,  affiicting. 
-INO.  Sore,  the  av. — Painfully, 

-ET.  distressingly,  excessively. 

-EILT.  Sorrow, —  Paiofulnesa  of 

-RiNBSfl.  mental  suffering;  anguish, 

distress,  affliotion  i  vexation,  painful  regret 

*'  Sorrow  Is  the  direct  opposite  of  joy. 
It  expreisea  a  mental  suffering,  under  the 
privation  of  some  good  we  actually  pos- 
sessed, or  concerning  which  we  entertained 
a  pleasing  expeotation." — Cogan, 

Spenser  forms  upon  the  odL  or  pari  p,  the 
•.  To  tore, — 

To  came  to  be  sore;  also,  to  vex,  to 
trouble. 

^lnrf3r,-*OrievottS,  mischievous,  causing 

grief  or  mischief;  causing  pun  or  regret ; 

regretting;   Texatious,  troublesome;    not 

worth  the  trouble,   or   pains;   worthless, 

mean,  poor. — ^Holland, 

Sorrow,  sorrowful, — A.  8.  Soro-s,  -full ;  D.  -A«, 
'kmUdMi ;  Oer.  ft  8w.  Sorg ;  Dan.  Sorrig.  Sk. 
says  of  SorSt  ad. — ^from  A.  8.  Swser,  swar;  Dan. 
Soar;  DuL  SvMsr;  Ger.  Sckwtr,  gravis,  molestns, 
diffleills :  all,  I  believe,  oontraeted  from  the  L. 
Stoenu.  Sore,  the  s.  and  Sore,  the  av.  he  refers 
to  the  adw— Jon.  has  three  Or.  origins,  ompot, 
emamlus,  ^vpa,  seabisM,  or  «vp-<«v,  traker: — 
Under  the  w<nds  Sorrow  and  Sorrg,  8k.  refers  to 
A.  8.  vo.  Sarian,  sargiau,  dolere,  sorgtaa,  curare, 
and  to  D.  ft  Oer.  Sgnomgwu,  but  eonehtdes  all  to 
be  from  the  ad,  Sors.  Ixwke  thinks  Morrow^  sorry, 
sore,  ate  one  word,  with  one  meaning,  and  1^ 
ehaage  of  the  ehameteristie  y  to  o,  are  the  past  p. 
of  A.  8.  Sgrrn'On,  Sfrstsam,  sgro-wlmm,  to  ve^  to 
molest,  to  eanse  misehlet  (See  8HaBW,  Snaxwo.) 
In  A.  8.  written  Sorw,  sorwe,  sark,  sorl^,  aars,  sort 
in  Old  Eng.  Sorws,sorswst  soor,  ftc.  And  see 
8ova.    Be-  Over-  un- 

SORE,  or  Soars,  «.  Sorel.     Soret,  ad, — 

Approaching  to  red ;  reddish. 

Sorel,  s, — ^A  stag  of  four  years  old*  is 

called  a  tore,  and  of  three  a  torel ;  and  so 

named  (Sk.)  fkt>m  their  colour. 

Fr.  Samr;  It  Shwro,  which  Ferrari  derives  from 
Subnet  nearly  or  appraeohing  to  red.  Suhru^, 
sahro,  ssnro^samro.  (See Men,  Le OrlglAi d'eua 
Ung.  It.)    Bk.— A  Mlero  colore. 

SORITES,  «.     **  The  word  soriUt  denotes 

an  heaping  up  together ;  the  syllogism  that 

bears  this  name  contains,  as  it  were,  a  heap 

of  premisses,  ranged  in  such  a  manner, 

that  the  attribute  of  the  preceding  becomes 

^wi^  the  subject  of  the  following,  till  th* 

conclusion  is  formed,  of  the  subject  of  the 

first  of  the  premisses,  and  the  attribute  of 

the  last  of  them  reciprocally." — Crousax. 

Or.  Zwp«iTtic,  from  ompot,  a  heap,  which  Cicero 
considered  to  be  equivalent  to  L.  Aesroatts,  from 
aesrms,  a  heap. 

SORREL,  «.  A  herb,  so  called  from  the 
toameu  of  its  taste. 

Fr.  5orsl,  smrMs;  A.  8.  Surs,  sowsr.-Sk, 

SORT,*  V.  To  issue,  to  come  or  bear,  to 
direct,  to  an  issue  or  event;  to  the  issue 
or  event,  aimed  at  or  expected  to  succeed ; 
to  tend. — *HoHntked,  Drayivn,  ife, 

Fr.  SorHr,  to  Issue,  eome  or  go  ibrth.  (See  Msn.) 
Probably  a  eons,  usage  of  Ssrt,  mfta. 
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SORT,  «. «.  Lot,  allotment,  fortune,  fate; 
-ABLE.  "  Let  Aiax  draw  the  sort  to 

-AL.  fight,"  (Shak.  Tr.  &  Cr.)  sUte 

>£R.  or  condition,    allotted  or  as- 

-I NO.  aigned;  or  to  which  any  one, 

-ANCE.*  any  thing,  is  assigned,  appor- 
-iTiON.t  tioned  or  appropriated  {  or  in 
-iLEGY.t  which  it  is  arranged,  ranked, 
-ILEOIOUS.S  placed  or  classed;  class  or 
kind ;  degree,  manner,  form,  or  fashion. 

To  sort, — to  have  or  take  or  give  by  lot ; 
to  allot,  to  happen  or  beialL 

To  tort,  or  assort,  (Fr.  Sortir) — to  ar- 
range, separate,  dispose,  or  distribute  into 
destined  classes  or  kinds,  into  orders  ;  into 
their  proper  or  peculiar  kinds  or  species ; 
to  adapt,  to  acconamodate,  to  suit 

"  Shtrtal  from  sorl^  as  general  from 
genus. ' ' — Locke. 

*Shak.     ^Bp,HalL     tBroum.     iDaulntz, 
Fr.  Sort;  It  Sdrtt,  lot;  Fr.  Sort-e:  It.  -a,  kind, 
both  from  L.  Sors,  (perhaps  from  Qt.  Zpp-eiv,  to 
draw,  lec  Vomm.   L.  Ser-ertt)  lot,  luck;    state  or 
conditioa  allotted.    As-  Be-  Con-  Re-  Un> 

SOSS.     See  Souce. 

SOT,  s,  V,  A  sot, — 6ne  in  a  state  of  mental 
-TiSH.  disease  or  weakness,  inertness, 

-TisHLY.  Stupor,  (with  drink;)  a  sense- 
-TisHMESS.  less,  stupid,  infatuated  person, 
-IE.*  or  dolt ;  a  dotard  ; — or  other- 

wise,—  one  sod  or  sodden  with  drink, 
drenched ;  an  habitual  drunkard. — *Gower, 
The  Go.  SauhtM;  A.  8.  Siihi;  D.  &  Ger.  Suckt, 
a  disease,  a  aiekneu;  settehe,  ftom  M'ecAen,  cegro- 
tare.  (See  Sick.)  Lye  cites  from  P.  T.  v.  493, 
"  And  therewyth  he  raught  a  canliaele  and  a  cold 
«oi."  SoUe  (Fr.  SotUt)  In  Gower,  soUd  priest,  in 
Chaucer,  fte.,  approach  so  close  to  a  disease  of  the 
Blind — a  diseased  or  disabled  state  of  mind — as  to 
afford  a  conjecture  that  Eng.  Sot,  Fr.  Sot,  Ih  their 
common  application,  have  no  other  origin  than 
A.  S.  Suhtt-^^nXeu  we  owe  them  to  the  A.  S.£eoth- 
iaHf  the  past  p.  of  which  is  Hod,  Men.  derives 
teom  ttolto,  Sk.  from  exoticus,  and  Jun.  from  the 
Heb.    As-  Be- 

SOVEREIGN,  ad,  s.  Being  above  all 
-LY.  Other ;  most  powerful,  most  able, 

-TY.  most  efficacious ;  chic^,  principal, 

-NESS.*     predominant. 

-IZE,+  t>.   *  Chaucer.     ^Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Fr.  Souveraign,  one  who  acknowledges  no  su- 
perior.— Cot.  It.  iSovrdiso,  {Sovran,  Milt.);  Sp. 
Sooerano;  L.  Su^remus,  supreme. 

SOUGH,*  «.  L  e.  A  sew  or  sewer. — *Ray. 

SOUGH,  s.    Also  written  Swough. 

A  deep  sigh ;   a  groan.      '*  He  siketh 

(sigheth)  with  ful  many  a  soiy  swough." — 

Chaucer, 

Sk. — Sowgh,  expon.  Sound  troia  A.  8.  Sw^g-an, 
sonare.    In  8c.  It  is  Soueh  or  Swoueh,  and  Sou^. 

SOUL,*  s.    All  kinds  of  meats,   besides 
bread  and  drink.     Lane  Soude. — Som. 
*  Warner.     A.S.  Si^,  S^fie,  SttfoL 

SOUL,  s.  V.  -LB88.  Used  as  equivalent 
to — the  spirit,  the  breath  of  life ;  the  ani- 
mating or  vital  principle  or  power;  an 
animated,  intellectual  or  intelligent  being. 
Soul'scot  (A.  S.  SaweUsceat,  sawUtceat), 
— money  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  grave 
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SOU 

to  the  parish  priest,  for  the  good  of  dw  de- 
ceased's soul. — Som. 

Sou  fed,  (Chaucer,) — endued  with  a  smd. 
— Tffrtp. 

Soul'bell,  (Bp.  Hall,)— the  passing  belL 
Chaucer  writes  also  Saule  ;  Go.  Satwrnist;  A.  8. 
Sms€t,  tawal,  sawl,  tunl;  H.Sieis:  Qer.Sotief 
8w.  &  Dan.  Sial.  Jun.  suspects  it  to  be  aa  dr- 
gant  compoimd  to  denote  the  well  of  itje,  Ireai 
Gr.  Zav,  I  live,  and  WalOt  a  well  or  foontaiB. 
Ihre, — that  there  is  some  etymological  conaexiea 
between  SUel,  anima,  and  Sissif,  ipse,  m^.  Ib> 
Un- 

SOULDER,  or  SoDER,  r.  s.  -ino.  To  cod- 
soUdate;  to  unite,  to  dose,  or  fitsten;  to 
confirm  or  amend. 

Fr.  Soulder:  It.  SaUbre:  8p.  Soldar,  (to  soMsr 
metal,  q.  soUdar,  to  make  solid.) 

SOUND,  s.  V.  Anciently  written  AStMnae. 
-iMo.  **  That  which  is  conveyed  into  tht 
-LESS,  brain  by  the  ear  is  called  aomstf; 
though,  in  truth,  till  it  come  to  reach  and 
affect  die  perceptive  part,  it  be  nothing  bat 
modon.  The  motion,  which  produces  in 
us  the  perception  of  sound,  is  a  vibration 
of  the  air,  caused  by  an  exceeding  short, 
but  quick,  tremulous  motion  of  the  boify, 
from  which  it  is  propagated;  and  there- 
fore we  consider  and  denominate  them  as 
bodies  soundhtg.** — Locke. 

As  far  as  souneih  unto  honesiee, — as  &r 
as  harmonizeth  with,  is  in  unison  or  eon- 
cord  with — honesty. — Chaucer. 

To  sound,  sc.  as  a  signal  or  token, — 1» 
direct,  to  betoken,  to  tend. 

Fr.  Son^  sonner;  It.  Sudno,  somire;  ^Som, 
sonar;  ItSonus.  8eeSoMOB.ous.  Mis- Be- Oat* Ua- 

SOUND,  r.  s.  To  prove,  try,  fSeel,  aeaicli 
-ER.  — the  depth  or  bottom  o£ 
•INXL  Sound, — a  bay  or  firth  (siaas),  tlie 
-LESS.  Gloss,  to  G.  Douglss  ssya,  *<  la 
any  great  indraught  of  the  sea  betwixt  two 
head£mds,  where  there  is  no  passage 
through,  as  the  entrance  into  the  Bakte 
between  Denmark  and  Norwi^  is  emi- 
nently called.'*  {Betwixt  two  head-landst 
t.  e.  dividing,  separating  them.)  Wach. 
rejects  this  etym.  without  reason. 

Sound  of  a  fish, — the  swinuning  bladder. 
A.  S.  Sund,  natatio,  is  probably  from  the 
A.  S.  v.  SwUmhuou  The  ^ool  of  Siloa  (na- 
tatoria)  is  in  the  Go.  version,  Swumssu 
A  sand,  (Fr.  Sonde,)  is  also — a  proha, 
A.  8.  &  Dan.  Sund^  mare,  ft«tam,  vadum.  Tt. 
Sond-e,  -er;  Sp. -ar: — ^to  prove,  try,  fM,  seai^ 
the  depth  or  bottom  oL  A.  8. 5iuMfr«aii,  iiwAiy, 
<to  sunder)  is  to  sepaiate,  to  divide,  todietn^aisli ; 
and,  cons,  to  discnminate,  to  investigate,  to  ex- 
amine ;  and  hence  (as  Cot.)— as  above. 


SOUND,  ad.    Whole,  wholesome ;  bealed 

-LY.        or  healthy;  robust,  strong;  fixed 

-NE88.    or  fitft  Sound  is  also  used  as  eqvi- 

vdent  to  sane; — wise,  judieloa. 
A.  8.  fr  Ger.  Sund,  gO'Sund ;  D.  Qk»  mtui:  9w. 
ft  Dan.  Sund.    Wach.  reflen  to  Gr.  Smc.  aaA  L. 
Sanus.    Ihre  to  L.  Sanus  only.    In  A.  8.  it  Is  al» 
SundrfuUt  ffsaund'fuUf  integer,  sanus. 
It  may  he  from  A.  8.  Sunder,  divisos, 
divided,  distinct  or  separate,  sc  ftoni  aU 
and,  eons,  entire,  whole.    Un- 


J 


sow 


SPA 


SOUR,  ad.  V.    To  trouble,  to  distress ;  to 
-isH.     be  or  canse  to  be — harsb,  unpleas- 
-LT.      singy  unkind ;  morose,  severe. 
-NESS.   SouTf  app.  to  the  taste,  is  equiyalent 
to  acid :  and  ll  Trisiu  is  so  used. 

Pan.  Suur;  A.  8.  Smr,  Sour  ft  probablx  the 
same  word  as  Son.  (See  Tooke,  8vo.  ed.)  A.  8. 
Sorgian,  tristare,  constrittare.    Be'  Inter-  Un- 

SOURCE,  t.  That  from  which  any  thing 
rises  or  springs,  takes  its  origin;  the 
origin  or  beginning,  the  spring  or  fountain ; 
the  rise.     See  Sourde,  i^fra. 

Ft.  Souretf  toureer  >—Men.  thinks  fhnn  Sowyir, 
(L.  Surfertt)  to  ariie.  It  has  probably  proeeeded 
immedlatelj  from  It.  Sdni  or  »ArH,  pret.  per.  of 
Sorgere,  to  ariaoi  to  spring.    Re> 

SOURDE,*  V.  -EN,t  V.  To  arise,  to  raise ; 
to  sprinff,  to  issue;  to  have  or  take  its 
source. —  Chaucer.     *^Fabyan. 

Fr.  Sourdre,  from  tour^rt  L.  Swrgertt  to  arise. 

SOUSE,  e.  $.    Also  written  Sou. 

To  taUf  or  immerge,  steep,  sink,  or  soak 
in  salt  water ;  to  immerge,  plunge,  throw 
into  any  liquid. 

To  toute,  (Oer.  Sauaten,)  —  strepitnm 
edere,  from  the  sound  of  wind,  or  of  fall- 
ing water,  (Wach. ) ;  it  aiay  be  of  any 
thmg  falling,  plunging,  splashing,  into 
water ;  and  Uius, — 

To  daah  against,  to  plunse  or  make  a 
plunge ;  to  throw  or  fid!  precipitately. 

From  h.S«itmmt  as  the  i>.  from  SaUium:  D. 
SouU,  toute-brpn,  touU-peketg  «ai/,  mi  ferine, 
Mlt-piekU. 

SOUTER,*  «.  Awtag*,— the  material  in 
-ERLY.t  which  any  thing  is  towed  up, 
-AOE.t  packed  up ;  app.  to  the  material 
in  which  hops  are  padied  up. 

*  Chaucer.  Oateoigne.  Beau.  4-  F.  t^ir 
T.  More.    XTuiter. 

A.  8.  StUere,  smior,  a  shoemaker.  Ijuic  Sowler. 
—Sowt.    Still  used  In  Scotland. 

SOUTERR AINE,*  odL  Fr.  Souterrain, 
subterrane. — *ArbuthnoL 

SOUTH,  9.  ad.     South,  geographically,— 

-ERN.         the  point  at  which  the  sun  is 

-ERLY,  or  seen  by  ua  at  raid- day. 

-ERMLY.     SoutUng  sun,  (Dryden,) — ap- 

-LY.  proaching  the  aouUi,  L  e.  mid- 

-WARD.       day. 

•INO.  A.B.SutAi  T>.Sndt  Ger.  Fr.  ftlt. 

Sttd ;  Dan.  Sjfd ;  8p.  Sur.  Waeh.  suggests  Ger. 
SUdtMj  aetoare,  ftnrere ;  A.  8.  SeoVt^Ut  to  seethe. 
Thb  Is  adopted  ia  the  Diet,  of  Men. ;  and  Tooke 
considers  South  to  be  the  pa$i  p.  ot  A.  8.  v. 
Seotk-un. 

SOUVENANCE,*  *.  Recollection,  re- 
membrance, memory. — *Spenser. 

Fr.  Sou9m-irt  -anet ;  It.  -ire,  to  remind  or  re* 
mewtbtr.  Men.  derives  from  »mb-venir€,  to  suc- 
cour, to  occur,  to  some  inUh  sc  tlfe  mind  or 
memory. 

SOW.    See  Sew.    Vn- 

SOW,  V.  Gen.— To  set,  to  place,  that 
-ER.  which  will  grow,  germinate,  vege- 
-IMO.  tate ;  that  which  will  bear,  propa- 
gate, or  produce  ita  like ;  any  fruit ;  to 
spread  or  scatter. 
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Go.  Saian;  A.  8.  Saw-anj  Ger.  Sutn;  D.  Saefenr 
8w.  Saiti  serere,  seminare.    Re-  Un- 

SOW,  t.    An  animal.    See  Swine. 

SOWLE,  V.  To  sowle  one  by  the  ears, 
(Lincolnshire,) — to  pull  by  the  ears  as 
dogs  pull  ftPMM. — Chrote.  The  word  is 
common  in  Nottingham,  and  other  parts 
northerly,  as  well  aa  in  Suffolk. — See  Moor's 
Suffolk  Words.  I  believe  (says  Sk.)  from 
sow,  to  seise  and  pull  by  the  ears,  as  dogs 
do  (sowen)  swhte.    This  Ray  adopts. 

SOY,  s.  "  I  have  been  told  that  soy  is 
snade  partly  with  a  fishy  composition,  and 
it  seems  most  likely  from  the  taste :  tho' 
a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was 
very  intimate  with  one  that  sailed  often 
from  Tonquin  to  Japan,  from  whence  the 
true  sou  comes,  told  me,  that  it  was  made 
only  with  wheat,  and  a  sort  of  beans  mixt 
with  water  and  salt" — DamjHer. 

SOYNED,  or  Soioned,  p/.  Astonished. 
"  Soyn'd  and  amaz'd  at  his  own  shade  (or 

dreede." — Mir.  for  Mag. 

Sk.  has  the  «.  Soigne^  from  Fr.  Solgnsr^  curare ; 
which  he  deduces  ftom  l^  Somniare;  and  see  SotM^ 
la  Meat 

SPACE^  s.  V.  Size,  room,  magnitude ;  a 
-ruL.*  portion  of,  extent  of  place :  it 

-lous.  la  also  app.  to  time, — a  por- 

-lous-LY.      tionoftime;  duration  of  time. 
-NESS.  Spenser  uses  Spaeo  aa  a  ix. 

Spatiate,  9.   *Sandys. 

Fr.  Bspoee,  natietue ;  It.  5|pAsl«;  8p.  Bspaeio; 
L.  Spatium  s  ^Belie,  Zvadiov,  Ibr  tfradiov,  airo  trtv 
oraffcaw,  denoting  the  place  or  station  for  the  spec- 
tators of  athletic  contests.  Stadium  was  then  aop. 
gen. — to  amu  place ;  and  hence,  as  we  Judge  of  size 
or  magnkudeftom  the  plaee  or  room  occupied,  tpaee 
was  extended  by  usage  to  express— as  shove.  £x- 
Inter- 

SPADE,  s.  Spaddle.  A  spade  is— That 
which  (a  tool  which)  throws  out,  sc  earth, 
grave],  &o. 

Spaddle,  (Le.  spad«-dal,) — the  dim.  of 
Spade. 

Spa^&Ue, — ^the  ace  of  spades;  cards  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  the  figure  im- 
pressed. 

A.  8.  Spud-m,  -a;  D.  te  Uun.  Spadtt  *poye;  Ger. 
Spots;  Sir.  Spado.  Wach.— firom  Or.  BaA>r,  others 
from  ZvAv,  irakare.  It  appean  to  he  merely  A  8. 
Spestan,  to  spit,  i.  e.  to  throw  out,  to  throw  up :  a 
apmd^t  depth  thrown  out  in  digging  is  still  called 
a  spii,  (qr.) 

SPADICEOUS,*  ad.  App.  gen.  to— A 
liriit  red ;  a  bright  bay  colour. — *  Brown, 

Low  L.  SpadieeuMt  ttom  apadig^  a  branch  torn 
from  the  palm  tree,  (Gr.  Sir£y,  trakere,)  aad  from 
the  colour  of  the  fruit. 

SPAGYRIC,  ad.*  t.t  A  chymUt,  or  al- 
-lCAL.t    chymist. 

-iST.t  *Bp.  Taylor.  ^Bp.  Hall  iBoyle. 
Fr.  Spargtr-Ut  -iqmei  Lou  L.  Sptufir-tUf  -ieut; 
used  (says  Voas.  De  Vit)  for  aUktmista,-^**  Pnto 
autem,  epayiricoe,  dici  idoobus  aitis  oflBciis:  quas 
sunt  resolvere  composite,  et  resoluta  componere. 
Nam  cwavt  trahere,  extrahere ;  ayetptiv,  eon' 
gregare.'* 

SPALL,*  «.     A  shoulder. — *  Spenser, 
8ee  Er AULXT.    Fr.  E$pauie  ;  II.  Spdila, 


SPA 


SPA 


SPALT,*  0d.  SpaU$,  or  tpoOt,  are  ddpt ; 
and  ipalt,  (Ger.  SpaUen,)  is  «^t<,— eaaily 
spiUf  9pUtf  or  levered,  into  smdl  parte. 
See  Spelt  and  Spill. — *Holinshed. 

» 

SPAN,  9,  V.  A  «paii  ia  aaually  restricted 
Spank,  v,  to — a  short  extent  (of  space  or 
•BB.  time). 

To  tpan,  (formed  upon  the  «.)  ia  to 
atretch  or  draw  out,  to  extend,  to  expand  ; 
to  measure — hy  extenalon,  so.  of  the  hand; 
to  mete  or  measure ;  to  stretch  round,  to 
embrace. 

iSi/Mm-iwttw,— see  Spick  and  Span. 

Spamkf  v,f  Spanker ,  «.^-common  words  in 
the  north  of  England.  To  move  with  long 
tpans  or  atridea, — at  a  rapid  pace. 

D.  ft  Ger.  Spamtt^t  -tm:  It.  -a;  Sw.  Spanm; 
Dan.  Spand;  Fr.  Btpan;  A.S.  Span,  tpamutn,  to 
meMnre  by  ifMM,  L  e.  by  the  hand  extended  flmm 
the  thumb  to  the  little  flnger. — Som.  Also,  he 
sdde,— 4o  stretch  out,  to  uit  or  tie  straight; 
whence  our  tp<tnning  of  an  house,  as  also  of  a  cart 
wheeL  8k.  suggests,  doubtlblly,  Ger. «.  Spanntm, 
tendere,  eztendere ;  and  Tooke  thinks  a  Span  is 
merely  the  past  tense,  and  therefore  the  post  p. 
of  A.  S.  Spin-on,  to  tpin,  to  extend,  or  stretdi  out ; 
to  draw  out. 

SPANG,  «.  Spangle,  «.  r.      Any  thing 

ahining,  sparkling,  glittering,  (small  bits 

of  bright,  shining,  metaL) 

AS.  Span0$f  g»-tpona ;  D.  Spawgkt ;  Ger.  Spnngt : 
Sw.  Spann,—i31  explained  to  mean — Jlbula,  a 
button  (of  metal).  D.  Sptmgkelj  tpamghe,  emblema; 
and  derived  from  JfMM,  to  stretch,  to  draw.  But 
Tooke  asserts  tpangt  (see  Sficx  and  Sfav)  to 
mean  any  thing  shining,  though  he  produces  no 
authority ;  we  oertalnly  so  use  it.    Be- 

SPANIEL,  «.  0.  A  kind  of  Dog,  intro- 
duced from  Spain. 

A  Spanish  dog,  or  breed  of  dogs ;  very 
docile  and  fond ; — hence,  Spaniel  ia  used 
for  a  fawning,  obseouious  person. 

It  Can  di  ^gua ;  Fr.  Etpofntui, 

SPAR,  «.  0.  To  stop,  dose  or  shut  up,  to 
make  ftst 

A  spoTt — that  which  fastens ;  usually  a 
bar,  or  beam. 

A.  S.  Sporran;  D.  ft  Dan.  -e;  Ger.  Sporr, 
sptrren.    Un- 

SPAR,  *.  -RT.  Sk.  calls  it  the  bark  or 
coat  of  rude  metal  or  mineral ;  perhaps 
from  Sparran,  to  close  or  inclose,  because 
the  mineral  is  inclosed  in  it  See  To  Spar, 
ante, 

SPARAGUS,  «.  Speraoe,*  i.  e.  Atpara" 
i^f  (qv.)— *J5ro/fajiJ. 

SPARBLED.*    See  DisPERPLED. 
*Fabyan. 

SPARE,  e.  ad.  e.  To  preserve,  to  reserve ; 
-LT.  to  keep  or  withhold  from,  or 

-NE88.  from  tne  use;  to  forbear;  to 
-ER.  abstain ;  to  give,  use,  employ  re- 

-INO.  servedly,  alMtinently,  with  par- 

-INOLT.  simony,  fnigality,— moderately, 
-INONB8S.  temperately,  gently,  leniently, 
-Y.*  kindly;  to  forbear  or  abstain, 

-FULNES8.t  from  punishment  i   to  forbear, 
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to  punish,  hurt  or  injure ;  or  fiDm  the 
venty  of  punishment,  to  forgive. 

Spare,  ad, — ^abstinent,  acanty,  lean,  poor. 

Spare  time,  &c — time  to  spare  ;  L  e.  to 

withhold  or  withdraw  from  one  purpose,  aad 

bestow  upon  another. — *  Holland.    ^Sidney. 

A.  8.  Spm^ian  ;  Ger.  -en ;  Sw.  -a  ;  Dan.  -«r  ;  Dl 
Spaeren,  Ihre  and  8k.  from  Pareere;  Wadu 
fers  ^oreis,  to  guard.   It  Is  probaUy  a 


tial  application  of  Spor-on,  to  shut  up,  to  keep 
or  safe.    Un- 

SPARK,  V.  t.     To  scatter,  to  spread,  to 
.-ISB,  throw  about;  to  throw  out,  to 

-FUL.  ahoot  out,  to  efect  or  emit,   to 

-LB,  e.  s.     disperse,  sc  small  particles  of 
-LEE.  light;  any  bri^t  particlea«  as 

-LET.  of  wine,  ic    Hence,  to  glitter, 

-LiNESS.  to  shine,  brightly,  brilmntly ; 
-LiNG-LT.  in  bright  or  bnlliant  lustre, 
-NESS.         met  with  animation  or  vivacity. 

Sparkle,  (spark-dal,) — the  dim.  oiSpa»^ 

To  sparUe, — to  spread,  to  acatter,  (sc  a 
navy  or  army,  a  rumour  or  report,)  is  of 
conmion  occurrence  in  old  writings,  from 
Fabyan  to  Beau.  Ik  F. :  '*  The  Danes  pre- 
paridanavy,butitwa8jtparftrttrf;"  *^Serle, 
yoman  of  the  robys  to  King  Richard, 
jporlrttfd  ramors."-.Xe&sMC  "Hegaderii 
(the  Saxons)  that  were  sparkled  abrode.**— 
Fabyan.  "  All  his  forces  sparkled:' — 
Beau,  ijf  P. 

A  jywr^,  met  -^  a  glittering,  showy, 
person. 

A.  8.  Spmre,  speorc;  D.  Sporek^,  spordkeUn, 
spargere,  diapergersf  to  scatter,  to  dispecse.  •«• 
Speak. 

SPARROW, «.    A  bird. 

Go.  Sparwm  /  A.  8.  Spmrwo  ;  D.  Sports  ;  0«. 
Spier;  Sw.  Sporf;  Pan.  Spnrre.  In  Fr.  Bmor- 
9Ur ;  It.  Sparviirt ;  Low  L.  ^arvorims,  is  n 
^for-^kotpk,  or  Sparrow-hawk,  The  L>  (Voia.  de 
Vlt  lih.  it.)  derives  from  Ger.  Sporwtr,  and  thJa 
so  called,  as  of  ^ar-var;  that  is,  9prtoMm§  its 
wings /ar,  procul  •pargtns  penoaa.  Sperrow^  au* 
cient^  written  Sporwe,  A.  8.  SpearwOt  nay  he 
from  A.  8.  Sppr-iant  to  search  after,  fresK  the 
active  dispoaUion  of  the  hird. 

SPARSE,*  e.    To  scatter,  to  spread. 

-SEDLY.t  ^UdaL     Spenser,    Patr^fex. 

-OEFACTioN.t   ^Evelyn.  XSwifL  T.  rfa  Tnk, 

Fr.  Bspars;  L.  Sparsns,  past  p.  of  Sparpen, 
whidi  VoM.  derives  frran  Or.  Ervofa*,  (with  / 
inserted,)  0ir«i^«(ir,  to  sow.  It  has  prohaUy  the 
same  Go.  origin  as  the  Eng.  Spark,  tmarkle.  (qv.) 
and  To  speak.    As-  DIs-  Inter-  Re-.   Ia-«p 


SPASM,  f.    A  contraction  or  drawing  to- 

-ATI&       gether ;  a  convulsion,  a  convnl- 

-ATICAL.  sive  eontraetion. 

Fr.  SpaswtSt  -oUqns;  It  -e;  L.  Spsfsmaw;  Gr. 
IfpavfAot,  nervomm  eomiracUo,  ftom  wav^  trahen, 
eonirahere,  to  draw  together. 

SPATllSR,  or  Sputter,  e.   -dasb.     To 

throw  out ;  to  throw  out  upon,  sa  any  diit 
or  fllth ;  to  besprinkle,  to  asperse. 
Spatter-dash, — ^against  whteh  dirt  rtfs— 

up  in  walking  dashes,  or  strikes. 

Formed  upon  Spat  or  spate,  the  past  tease  of 
Spit,  to  throw  out.    Be- 

SPATTLE.    See  Sfit.    Be- 


J 
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SPATULA,  s.  Now  app.  to*-An  iattra- 
ment  with  wliich  surgeons  or  others  thma 
cut  or  spread  out  saWes,  ointments,  &c 

Pr.  Spiu^lt ;  It.  -ote ;  8p.  EtpaUUa  ;  L.  5|p*- 
thuta,  tpmtka  ;  Gr.  Iral'ii,  from  9ira¥,  iraiurtt  to 
draw,  (to  draw  oll^  to  tkim.) 

SPAVIN,  «.  SI    A  diseaae  in  a  horse. 
Fr.  Btpwfemi^  {ipanin  /)   It.  Sp^v-hiim^  -htU, 
Sk.  thinlu  ftom  L.  Spatmiu,    Sae  SrAiM. 

SPAW,  «.  A  mineral  water,  so  called 
from  Spot  in  Gennany. 

SPAWL,  o.  9.  -iNO.     To  throw  out,  (sc 

the  moiature  of  the  mouth.) 

From  D.  Speemi^en  ;  Oer.  Sptpettt  spuere,  (8k. ;) 
erftma  A.9.  SpmUlmmt  dim.  orspael-an,  to  tgrit,  (qv.) 

SPAWN,  or  Spbam,  v.  ».  -br.  To  throw 
forth,  to  eject 

&uan, — that  which  ejects  or  emits,  so. 
mill,  nourishment. 

Spttum,  —  that  which  is  thrown  forth, 
ejected  or  emitted.  App.  met  contemp- 
tuously, revilingly. 

The  eggi  (0k.>  «  fishes ;  from  D.  SpMtf,  raeeus, 
Ud  muliebre.  A.  8.  SpamOt  tho  teati  or  9pemnea 
of  females,  csp.  a  cow.— 5oin.  To  j|»ajM  a  child, 
(Ray,)  U  to  wean  It;  that  U,  keep  it  fnm  the 
*p«an  or  breast  Spawn  la  perhapi  lyom  A.  8. 
Spimmn  i  D.  Sptnwtm;  Ger.  Spepen,  to  spew. 

SPAY,  V.  «.  A  9pay, — the  young  male  of 
the  red  deer  in  its  third  year  is  so  called  hy 
Holinshed. 

Caatraro  femhiaaB,  (8k.)  (Irom  L.  Spado  f  Gr. 
Mtraimvt  frsm  «wav,  freA«fv,  ttirakart,  to  extract 
or  draw  out.    See  To  Splay. 

«.  To  utter,  sc.  sounds ;  to 
utter,  to  enounce  or  pronounce 
articulate  sounds, — the  tongue 
or  lancruage. 

To  talk,  to  discourse,  to  con- 
verse ;  to  address  in  words  or 
-LBasNESSL  language,   to  accoat;    to  an- 
-MAN.*         nounoe,   to  make   known,  to 
Sfokesmak.  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  pro- 
nounce. 
SpeakabU, — ^that  may ^  he  spoken   (As- 
cham) ;  that  can  or  may  speak  (Milton). 

'JioUnihed. 

A.  S.  Spaeant  and  also  tprgge-an ;  D.  Sprtk-^n  ; 
Ger.  Sprlsehens  8w.  SprUiot  Ihrt  dicere.  Some 
etymologlsta  hare  snpposad  ftom  JlrwAea,  rum- 
pens,  to  meak  or  hiust  forth.  It  has,  perhaps,  the 
same  ori^o  as  A.  8.  Spine,  •ptart,  a  tpark ;  D. 
Sparek-tUn,  to  throw  forth.  Be-  Fore-  la-  If  ls< 
OTer>  Out-  Re-  Un- 

SPEAR,  9,  V,  The  A.S.  Speare,  D.  Sparrtf 
-SB.  ia  a  atake,  (sudes,)  and  seenta  to  he 
-iiKk  merely  a  syTor,  a  atake  or  bar,  first 
-Y,*  ad.  used  to  j;par  or  shut  up  with,  then 
formed  into  •  weapon  of  defience  or  oi^nce, 
and  for  that  purpose  sharpened  at  the 
point,  (sudes  praeacutae.) 

To  tpear^  —  to  pierce  or  strike  with  a 
s/wor,  or  lance. 

Speares,  i.e.  spears-mfn,  or  men  armed 
with  9pear9. — *UoUH9he4, 

A.8.  Spean;  D.  ^rrt^  9p«rr$;  Ger.  Sptr; 
Dan.  Spmr;  L.  Spanuf  Low  L.  ^parro,  which 
Pestus  eaUs— a  ^Telln  of  Toiy  small  slse,  so 
named  quod  ipargaltir.  Serrius  deserihes  It  to 
be— telum  nisticum  in  mode  pedis  recurvum. 
Roquefort  has  tho  Old  Fr.  Spare,  a  tort  of  dart. 
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SPEAK, 

-BR. 

-ABLB. 

-INO. 

Speech. 

-LE88. 


-ALLT. 
-ALTT,  or 
•ALITY. 
-FT,  «. 

•ric,  mL  «. 
-ncAL. 

-nCALLY. 

-PICATXON. 

-MEN. 

-ous. 

-0U8LY. 
-ALXZB,*  O. 
-FICATEjt  V. 


SPE 

SPECIES,  s.      That  which,  any  thin^ 
-ci-AL,  ad.  9.   which,  is  seen  or  is  the  ob- 
ject of  sight;   any  sensible 
form,  appearance,  represent- 
ation, image. 

A  dass,  order,  division,  or 
disposition  of  things  cauaing 
the  aame  or  aimUar  aenaa- 
tiona  to  the  aight ;  having  or 
ahowing  particular  or  discri- 
mixmting  qualities — the  same 

aualities  ,*  having  or  showing 
le  same  fonm,  or  appear- 
ance. 

To  9pee(fy, — to  name  the  par- 
ticular or  distinct  thing  or  things ;  to  par- 
ticularise, to  discriminate,  to  ^tinguiah; 
to  denote  or  signify  particularly,  or  dis- 
tinctly. 

Speciou9tu99  is  not  uncommon  in  speech. 

*Sk€itwu    ^HaU. 

Fr.  Sptc^mk,  -^/kr,  Hnw;  It.  -fa;  Sp.  BapeeU: 
1m  SpeeUe,  fh>m  old  Speeere,  vldere,  to  see ;  de- 
rived by  Seal,  from  Sptem,  whence  the  ancient 
Latins  viewed  or  observed  the  motions  of  their 
enemies,  (Do  Caus.  c  86.)  and  Speciea  (which 
Lucretius  uses  pro  aepectu)  is  any  thing  seen; 
aad  then  app.  to  any  particular  class  of  objects, 
causing  the  same  or  similar  sensations  to  the 
sight.  Speeiei  is  declared  by  Cleero  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  Or.  laeo.  8ee  Idea.  As-  Cireum-  £x-  In- 
Pro-  Ac-  Retro-  8us-spect  Con-  Per-  Trans-spi- 
cuous.  Intro-spection.  Per-spectlve.  Un-spedflcd. 

SPECK,  9.  V.  -LB,  9,9.  A  small  spot, 
(distinguished  by  colour  from  the  surface 
it  is  upon.)     Speckle, — the  dim.  of  Speck. 

A.8.  Speece,  macula,  labes,  nota,  a  spot,  a  blot, 
a  blemish,  a  mark;  D.  Spiekele*^  maculis  dls- 
tinguere,  variegare;  to  distinguish,  to  diversiiy 
or  variegate  with  spots.  iSpol  is  that  which  is 
$pit  or  thrown  out,  and  Speck  may  have  the  same 
mMoing.    8ee  Spbak.    Be- 

SPECTACLE,  a.     Any  thing  that  may 

-ED.  be  seen,  or  viewed,  looked  at, 

-CVLAB.       or  beheld ;  a  aight,  a  show ;  an 

-TOR.  exhibition  to  the  sight    Glaasea 

-TORSBiP.   to  aid  the  sight  are  called  Spec- 

-TRESS.        taclee. — *Speclator. 

-TOEIAL.*  Fr.  Speeta-cie,  -ieur;  It.  Spettdeolo, 
-tdre;  8p.  Bepecta-imto,  -ter;  L.  Speclacuiuwt, 
from  Speeiea^—^ay  thlag  seta. 

SPECTRE,  9.    Any  thing  seen ;  a  vision, 
an  apparition ;  a  fantaam,  a  ghost  or  spirit 
Fr.  Spectre;  It.  Spittro;  9rp, Btpectro ;  L.SpeC' 
truwt,  from  Spectre,  to  see.    8ee  8pxciks. 

SPECULATE,  e.     To  see,  to  view,  to 

-ATION. 

-ATUT. 

-ATIVE. 

-ATIVELT. 

-AR. 

-ATOR. 

-ATORY. 

-VM. 


look  out  or  about;  to  observe, 
to  consider,  to  contemplate  ;  to 
look,  or  search  or  examine  into ; 
to  form  or  frame  theories ;  to 
look  forward  to  consequences; 
to  try,  venture,  risk  or  hazard ; 
to  form  or  frame  schemes,  upon 
a  view  or  pro9peet,  sc.  of  benefi- 
cial or  profitable  reaults. 
L.  Specul-arie,  Fr.  -air^,— that  may  be 
seen  into  or  through,  transparent;  aiding 

or  helping  the  sight 

Pr.  SpSeul-ert  -aire;  It.  Spee-clHre:  8p.  -^iar; 
L.  SpeeniaH,  to  see,  to  view.    8cc  8  r  act  as.    Un- 
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SPEED,  9,  9,  To  go  forward,  to  moYe,  to 
-Y.  come  to  an  issue  or  event,  to  fare  ; 

-ILY.  to  proceed,  to  advance  j  to  get  an 
>iNEss.  advantage;  to  cause  to  succeed, 
-ER,*  8,  to  aid  or  assist ;  to  proceed  to  the 
-puL.t  desired  event,  to  a  prosperous 
-FULLY.t  issue,  without  hinderance  or  oppo- 
-LESs*  sition,  easily,  swiftly, quickly, ex- 
peditiously, hastily— with  quick,  swift  or 
fast  motion ;  to  hasten,  to  dispatch. 

•i  Chapman,        imelif.      Chaucer,    Sfc. 

t\Bp.  Fisher, 

D.  Spoed,  spoeden,  fbttlnatio,  fettinare ;  (derived 
by  Kiliau  ficom  Gr.  Inovdn*  baste.)  A.  8.  Sped,  a 
progreu  or  proceeding,  good  *p*ed  or  ittccess,  tbe 
event,  an  effect  or  brioglng  a  tbing  to  pass. 
Sptd-any  tpedian^  to  go  forward  or  proceed,  to 
bave  good  ipeed  or  auecess,  to  prosper.  See  5om. 
Sk.  sayi,— perhaps  from  It.  Sptdirej  L.  Expedite. 
See  ExrzDiaiiT.    De-  Un- 

SPELL,  0.  s.  To  tell,  to  teach,  to  relate ; 
-ING.  to  declare,  to  explain,  to  interpret ; 
-FUL.*  to  learn,  to  read ;  to  speak  or  utter 
words  or  their  separate  and  distinct  sylla- 
bles ;  to  utter  words  of  charm  or  inchant- 
ment  (incantare  carmen);  to  charm,  to 
inchant 

A  spell,  a  tele,  &c.— a  charm.  A  speU  or 
lesson,  (as  Som.  calls  it,)  t.  e.  a  task  to  be 
performed ;  a  task,  a  set  portion  of  woric ; 
a  turn,  or  share  of  work. 

Tyrw.  BSLySf^Quad  spel  (in  Cokes  Prol.) 
b  ill  play. — *Hoole. 

Fr.  EspelUr,  to  Join  letters  or  BvUables  together. 
-"Cot.  D.  SpeUen,  explanare  (Kllian) ;  Oer.  Spel, 
epUt  sermo.  Speltsn,  to  divide  a  word  into  letters 
and  syllables,  (Wach.— who  derives  the  e.  firam 
Spalten,  flndere,  and  the  s.  ftom  6r.  Titkeiv,  fie^i.) 
"  A.  S.  SpellioH,-^  declare,  to  tell  an  history  or 
tale ;  whence  (by  way  of  metaphor)  our  epelUng  of 
syllables  or  words :  also,  to  teach,  instruct,  train 
up ;  whence,  our  setting  of  one  a  epeil  or  lesson. 
Spelt—a  story  or  history,  a  speech,  a  rumour,  a 
fable,  a  talc,  discourse.  Also,— learning,  doctrine, 
knowledge,  teaching.  And  hence,  our  SpeU,  for 
a  kind  of  incantation  per  serwionee  vel  «er6a." — 
Smn.    See  Gosrax.. 

SPELT,  «.  Spelled  beans  are  splitted  or 
-ED.    split  beans. 

-EB.   Spelter,    Thomson    calls  —  a  demi- 
meUL    See  Pewter. 

Fr.  EepeauUre  ;  It.  Spilda  or  epilta ;  8p.  Speti-o  ; 
D.  -e ;  Ger.  SpeU.  Wach.  says,  tbe  word  to  him 
denotes — granum  lissum,  a  fpUt  grain,  from  SpaU- 
en,  to  split 

SPEND,  V.  To  weigh  out,  to  deal,  dis- 
-ER.  tribute,  dispose  of  (in  weighed 

>ING.  portions)  ;  to  disburse,  to  part 
-THRIFT,  with ;  to  bestow,  employ  or  lay 
Spence,  s.  out ;  to  part  with  (wholly),  to 
waste,  to  exhaust,  to  consume ;  to  waste, 
to  wear  out ;  to  wear  away. 

Spence  is, — expense;  also  as  Fr.  De- 
spene-e,  -erie, — ^a  store  room,  from  which 
the  various  articles  in  store  were  dispensed 
or  distributed. 

Spenser, — one  who  dispenses.  See  Spens, 
in  Jamieson. 

Spendthr^i, "  a  sptndthnfl  heir,"  (Locke,) 
— one  who   spends,  (lavishly,   wastefidly, 
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prod^tUy,)  the  eamingiy  (he  savinga— <»f 

thrifti&ess. 

U.  Spindrtre ;  D.  fr  Ger.  -en  ;  8w.  -era  :  Fr. 
Despcn-dre ;  Sp.  -der  ;  Dan.  Spandtrer  ;  A.  S. 
Spend'an,  eupendan.  Jun.  suggests  Gr.  Za-evd-ccv^ 
to  pour,  to  offer  a  libation,  (sc  to  the  gods;)  and 
thence  extended  to  any  offering.  Wadu—all  fkoa 
L.  Pendtrst  (prefix  S,)  to  weigh.  Be-  Dt»-  £x- 
For-  Over-  Un- 

SPERABLE,*  ad.  -ratsJ    That  may  be 
hoped.— 'Bacon.     ^State  Papers,  1721. 

L.  Sperare,  to  hope,  to  expect.  See  Spsbx, 
ittfra,    De- 

SPERAGE.    See  Sparagus. 

SPERE,*  0.  To  search  or  seek,  to  inquire, 
•to  ask,  to  request,  to  desire.— *(?0iosr. 

D.  Speuren  ;  Ger.  Spwen  ;   A.  8.  Spgr-iam,  t» 
search  oat  Igr  the  track  or  tiaee,  to  inqnize  and 
make  diligent  seardi.     Lane  To  jptrrv. 
Sec  Spere  in  /amJcfon. 

SPERM,  a.    The  seed.— 'Brown. 

-ATIC.  Yt.  Sperm-e  ;  It.  -a,  -o  ;  Sp.  £4 

-ATICAL.      L.  Sperma;  Gr.  Swc(v«a,  from 
-ATIEB,*  r.  «»'» to  •<>*- 

SPET,  le.  S^ 

SPEW,  «.  To  throw  out,  to  eject,  to  ex- 
-IN<K  pel,  to  vomit,  (usually  what  comes 
-Y.       from  the  stomach; — as  spU,  from 

the  mouth.) 
Dan.5pff«r;  "D.Spvuwen;  Otr.Spefem:  A.& 
Spiwan  s  Go.  Speiwax,  totpUv  throw  out    {h. 
Spu^ere.) 

SPHERE,  *.  ».  A  globe  or  cirde;  any 
-ic.  round  figure  or  thing. 

-ICAL.  To  sphere, — to  be  or  cscuse  to 

-ICALLY.  be,  to  stand  or  be  placed  in,  a 
-ICALNE88.  globe  or  sphere;  to  circle  or 
-iciTY.         encircle. 

-ULE.  Spheroid,  Spheroidal,  &&  — ai« 

-Y.*  common  words  in  mathema- 

tical books.— *.;Adk.  Jftlton. 
Ft.  Sphire;  It.  &  Sp.  ^era;  L.  Spkrnra;  Or. 
Z^tp«.    En-  In-  U«- 

SPICE,  V.  s.  A  spice,  (met)  is,_«  small 
-^R.  portion  or  quantity,  sufficient  to 
-ERY.  season  or  aavour,  to  give  a  taste  or 
-Y.       flavour ;  and  hence, — 

Spiced, — having  a  taste  or  flavour,  a 
relish ;  and  (met.)  nice,  delicate,  dainty, 
tender. 

Fr.  Eepicet  It.  Spinie;  Sp.  E^peeia;  D.  ^f- 
ocryc;  Low  L.  Species  aromatum,  aromata  snJs 
epeciebus  distincta.  Aromatics,  distingolshed 
into  their  torts  or  kinds.  See  Da  Cct^e,  aod  see 
SraciBs.    Be- 

SPICK  AND  SPAN  NEW.    ••  In  D. 

they  say, — Spickspelder  nieuw.  And  Spsker 
means  a  warehouse  or  magazine.  SpU  or 
Spel  means  a  spindle;  Sehiet-spoet,  the 
weaver's  shuttle;  and  Spoelder,  the  shottle- 
thrower.  In  D.  therefore,  Spiekspekkr^ 
niemo,  means  new  from  the  warehouse  and 
the  loom.  In  Ger.  they  say, — Spam-ntWy 
and  Funckel  new.  Sponge  means  any  tbiBg 
shining;  as  Funckel  means  to  glitter  or 
sparkle.       In   Dan.  Fandtelnffc;    in  Sw. 
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SpUit  tpmgamde  My.  In  Eng.  we  say, — 
Sjtiek  tmd  »ptm  new.  Fire  new,  Bnmd  new. 
The  two  last  speak  for  themseWes ;  Spick 
and  apan  new  meaning,  shining  new  from  the 
warehouse."  So  fitf  Tooke.  They  also  say 
Brand^niew  and  Fier  neuw  in  Dutch.  The 
Oer,  etymologist  Wach.  and  the  8w.  Ihre, 
give  a  different  accoant  Waeh.  is  fanciftd 
enough ;  he  says — Span  means  nemu  ;  and, 
derirmg  it  from  Spenen^  to  milk,  be  thinks 
Span-new  may  be — new,  like  the  Jlret  milk 
after  calving.  Ihre,  ^- that  Spmigande  is 
from  Spoon,  a  segment;  and  that  the  ex- 

Jression  means — as  new  as  a  chip  just  cut 
un.  thought  the  expression  borrowed  from 
the  frilter's  art — unfolding,  extending,  and 
smoothing  hii  clothes  on  a  machine. 

SPIDER,  «.       Spider,    (qd.   spinder    or 

spinner, — Sk.)  the  insect,  so  named  from 

spinning  his  web. 

D.Spimn*;  Qtt,  Spume;  8w.  Spin-deli  D.  ft 
Oer.  -ntr;  8w.  -na;  A  8.  -an,  to  ipln. 

SPIGOT,  s,    A  spike  or  spiked  peg. 

D.  Spf/ekevt  epieker,  eUrua  In  modum  epiem  Td 
tpieuU  acuttts.— J[i/te«i. 

SPIKE,  s,  9,    Spike  of  corn,  may  be  so 

-Y.  called  ftx>m  the  erect  position 

-NARD.  in  which  it  stands;  and  the 

Spiculatbd.   modem  spike,  a  nail,  from  its 

resemblance. 

Spike-nard,  (nardi  spiea,) — "  The  head 

of  Nardus  spreadeth  into  certalne  spikes  or 

eares." — Holland,  Ptinie, 

Ft.  Spi'qnet  -qnennrd  ;  It.  Sp^^  -anardo  ;  8p. 
Bepiga^  opto  nardi;  D.  5p4^,  tp^k  narde. 
Large  Iron  nalU.  called  bj  leamen  Speekt,  Dan. 
Spigefi  perhaps  (Sk)  fkom  L.  Spicu,  ftom  Mol. 
Xvaxov,  for  tfraxort  (MS  FoM.)  and  this  perhaps 
from  the  old  v.  Xrm*,  L.  Sic. 

SPILL,  ».  *,     To  destroy,  to  waste,  to 

-INO.   perish ;  to  throw  away,  to  scatter,  to 

effUse,  to  pour  out,  to  shed. 

Spill,  the  s.  seems  to  be  a  piece  spilt  or 

spin  away,  taken  off    (See  Spalt.)  And — 

Spilt,  (in  Spenser,)  seems  to  be — ^pieced ; 

dirersified  wiUi  pieces :  <*  And  all  the  others 

pavement  were  with  yrory  spilt" 

D.  Spill-em  t  A.8.  -««i,  prlTsre,  oonsmnere,  eor- 
rampers,  Tltiare;  to  depiire,  (o  destroy,  to  waste, 
to  spoil,  to  perish.    Un- 

SPIN,  V,    To  draw  out  or  produce,  to  ex- 
-NER.  tend  or  stretch  out,  to  lengthen 

-NINO.         or  prolong;    to   more  or  run 
-NY.  round  as  a  spMntiv-wheel  {  to 

-STBE.         run  out  in  length  or  in  a  long 
-sTEY.         line  or  course. 
-OLE,  V.  s.   Spinster,  (Sk.)  is  the  name  given 
to  unmarried  females,  because  they  were 
presumed  to  be  occupied  in  spimttng. 

To  spindle,  (dim.  of  Spin,)  L  e.  Mn-dael, 
—to  spin  or  draw  out  thinly,  slenderly ;  to 
run  out  into  length. 

Spindle,  the  s, — that  on  which  the  thread 
is  spun ;  any  thing  drawn  out  as  thread ; 
thin,  spare,  as  a  thread. 

D.  ft  Oer.  Spin-nn;  8w.  -nt ;  Dan.  -der;  Go.  ft 
A.  8.  -nan*  to  draw  oat.  (See  Wits,  and  Won a«.) 
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Spinster:  In  Du  Caage,— Fusos:— MoUer  vet 
muliebris  lezus,  cut  /iwm,  ut  tIto  gladiiu  et 
arms,  ooropetlt ;  and  Spel.  (Glon.  in  ▼.  Spimtett) 
mentions  one,  who  upon  hii  tomb  had  eleven  sons 
ponitrayed  girt  with  swords,  and  as  many  daoffh- 
tera  with  epimdUe  (Auis).  And  Alfred*  in  his  wiU, 
ealls  the  female  part  of  his  fkmlly  the  spindle- 
9ide.^Tmmer,  b.  viL  c.  II.    Over-  Out-  Un- 

SPINE,  «.  App.  to — A  thorn ;  to  the  bone 
-AL.  extending  the  whole  length  of  the. 
-OU8.        back. 

-Y.  Spinale  Mecfa/Ze,— the  spinal  mar- 

-ET.*  row;  the  marrow  of  the  back 
-OBITY.^  bone,  derived  from  the  brain,  and 
-iNB8S.t  like  a  main  stock,  from  which  all 
the  sinews  under  the  head  do  grow. — Qtt, 

Spinous,  Spinjf, — long,  thin,  as  a  spine  or 
thorn;  prickly,  piercing,  tearing,  vexing 
or  vexatious,  troublesome. 

Spinet,  L.  Spinetum,  —  where  spray  or 
thorny  bushes  grow. 

*B.  Jonson.    ^H.  More.     tCfuqtman. 

Fr.  Sspin-ei  8p.-«;  It  ft  L.  Spina,  which 
(Voss.)  may  be  from  Gr.  lurtf^tv,  extenders,  to 
stretch  or  draw  out,  quia  in  oeumten  extendUar, 
beesose  it  is  drawn  out  to  a  point.  The  A.  8. 
Sptn-an,  extendere,  is  probably  the  origin. 

SPINNET,  t.  The  Fr.  Bepinetle,  (Cot) 
is  a  pair  of  virginals. 

SPIRE,  «.  V.  A  circular  line  circum- 
-AL,  ad.  s,  volving  a  ciroular  line ; — then 
-ALLY.  app.  to  a  continuance  or  repe- 
-  Y.  tition  of  folds,  twists  or  wreaths, 

rising,  and  gradually  decreasing  as  they 
rise  to  a  point,  at  the  summit  or  top,  and 
thus  forming  a  column  or  pillar  diminishing 
towards  the  top.     Hence,  To  spire  is, — 

To  rise,  spring  up,  shoot  up  or  forth 
conically,  pyramidically ;— in  a  tapering 
form,  or  form  dimini^ng  or  lessening 
towards  the  top. 

Fr.  Spire,  tpiral ;  It  Sr^ru,  spirUs ;  Sp.  Bspira, 
etpiral;  L.  Spiras  Gr.  Zircipo,  Unea  Jlesuoeu  tSf 
ciens  orbes  non  redefuntes  in  se  :•— c^rcaiM  non  sd 
eundem  punetum  reduetus. — Voss* 

SPIRIT,  «.  St.  The  Lat  Sj^riiue,  from 
-EDLY.  which  our  word  immediately 

-BDNSss.  comes,  is  (as  Anhnme  and  the 
-PUL.  Or.  ITyfVfM,  also  are)  cons. — 

-LESS.  The     breath,  —  that     which 

-LB88LY.  breathes,  has  or  gives  breath 
-LEmNBSfl.  or  animation,  life  or  vitality, 
-OU8.  to  materia]  bodies  ;  the  soul, 

-DAL, «.  odL  the  mind ;  also  ghost,  spectre. 
-UALLY.  It  is  alao  app.  to  the  more 
-UALITY.  active  qualities  of  animated, 
-UALTY.  intelligent  beings ;  emph. — 

-UALIST.  Life,  animation,  vivaci^;  and 
-VALIZE,  V.  hence,  courage,  energy,  ar- 
-UALiZBR.  dour,  eagerness,  vigour ; — to 
-UOU8.  the    mind,    the    general   or 

-ALLY.*  characteristic      feelings     or 

-i7ousNE88.t  qualities  of  the  mind,  the 
-uosiTY.t       temper,  the  disposition.  Fur- 

Spiration.  ther,  it  is  opposed  to  matter 
or  body,  or  any  gross  qualiUes  of  body ; 
and  thence  app.  to  -- 

Any    thing   pure  or  purified,   refined. 


SPL 
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Kthereal ;  a  pore,  refined,  immaterial  bebg. 
See  Sprite. 

SjAHtumUt  ai  now  usually,  waa  also  fon- 
merly  written  Sforitmu. 

Spiritedly  is  not  uncommon. 

*Holder.     ^Boyte,     XCudworih. 

Fr.  Sfprit,  apiritmeuxf  It.  Sfiirit-o^  -dto;  8p. 
B^irU-Ot  -cm;  L-  Sfiiritua,  tnm  gpirvrt,  10 
breathe.  Martin,  derirea  ftt>m  9«m  a«fKi,  tnko 
aera ;  to  draw  In  the  air.  Voaa.  luapecta  it  to  be 
fonned  from  the  aound.  Tooke,— that  It  la  one 
of  those  L.  ee.  whfefa  are  evideotly  from  our  own 
nortbeni  lanfoage:  L.  Spir-wet  A.  8.  fpfr-tes, 
to  aearch,  mm,  Took  after,  to  hiTostlgate,  to  ezar 
mine,  (to  «pfr»,  qv.)  The  L.  Spirartt  (com.  ren- 
dered to  breuti^)  waa  to  aeek  after,  to  puiaue 
eagerly,  and  cons,  to  brtatlu  or  pant  after;  and 
then,  geo.  to  breath*.— Spirit  is  in  the  A.  8.  ver* 
■Ion  of  the  Goapela,  Oattf  (ghost.)  As-  Con-  En- 
Ex-  In-  Per-  Re-  8nb-  Trans-spire.  Bia-  Un- 
splrit.     Inter-spiration. 

SPIRT,  V.  or  Spurt,  v.  t.  To  ahoot  out,  to 

-ING.       eject  or  cast  or  throw  forth. 

-LB,  V.  D.  SpntjfteH,  surgcre  In  altum. — Sk. 
A.  8.  Spryt-nn,  gernifnaie.  to  shoot  out,  to  cast 
forth.~rooik«.    See  Sprovt. 

8PISS,*  ad.    Dense,  thick,  muddy,  gross. 
-ATED.     *Byrth  ofMankynd,  1552. 
-ITUDB.    Fr.  Mpat* ;  It.  Sp^o ;  L.  Spisnu,  (Voaa.) 
from  Or.  Zir<dvot,  dennu,  uftsctinti.     Oon«apissa- 
tion.    In-splssate. 

SPIT,  «.  «.    Also  written  S^t. 
-TLB.       To  throw  out,  or  cast  out,  to  ^ect, 

Spattlb.  to  emit 

A.S.  Spiltan,  »pai-<m,  $pi«an;  D.  Spteuwem; 
Ger.  Spepen;  Sw.  Spy,-  Dan.  Spjfler.  See  Spbw 
and  Spa  OK.    Be- 

SPIT,  «.  V.    To  pieroe,  to  transpierce,  to 

penetrate  (with  any  thing  sharp-edged  or 

pointed). 

A.  8.  Spitm  f  D.  Sptl,  tpit ;  Ger.  Sfits,  whkh 
Vach.  derives  from  Spadeth  fodere,  fodicare,  trans- 
flgero,  (see  Bpaob.)  to  dig,  to  transpierce.  It. 
Spiido. 

8PITAL,  or  -tlb,  #.  A  place  for  the  re- 
ception and  entertainment  of  strangers 
(hoifniet);  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  aged  or  infirm :  for  the  care  or  cure 
of  the  sick  or  diseaaed. 

Hoapiial  and  SftitUe  are  sometimes  dis- 
criminated in  their  application. 

Fr.  HotpUai,  a  hospital,  a  tpittU;  It  Spfddie. 
Manifestly  oorrapted  (Jun.  and  Sk.)  from  H0api' 
fate.    See  HosriTAin 

SPITCH-COCK,  «.  «.  A  large  £el~.». 
The  V,  ia  app.  to  a  particular. mode  of 
cooking. 

SPITE,  t.  V,  SpUe,  met  is,— Contempt, 
-FUL,  malignity ;  malign  or  malicious 

-FULLY.  will  or  inclination ;  malicious 
-FULNESS.  mischie£ — *Chaucer. 

-OUS.  ^  pj,  Detp-Ut  It  -^tio;  Sp.  -etko  ; 
-0U8LY.  manifestly  (Jun.)  from  Despertna  ; 
yet  he  Is  inclined  to  derive  our  Eng.  Spite  from 
0«r.  SpUUn.  See  Dbspitb.  G.  Douglas  says. — 
«•  I  tpilt*  for  ii$epit0  to  se  thame  tptf^t,"  (I.  e.  the 
verses  of  yirgtt«poi/t) 

SPLASH,  V.  «.  The  Eng.  Splash  (Ihre) 
is, — to  sprirAle  or  spatter  with  water  or 
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mud ;  the  Sw.  PUukOf — to  moT«  the  water 
noisily  while  washing.    See  To  Plash. 

SPLAY,*  «.  -mat  i  e.  To  May,  (qw.) ; 
to  unfold,  to  expand,  to  extend*  to  bjii  wiiI 
or  stretch  oot  to,  to  open  widely  i  to  t^ies, 
sc  the  parts  which  inclose. 
*Cktmeer,  ^    ^Tmdak, 

SPLEEN, «.  Theip^eeiiis— ThesuppoMd 
-sn.  sect  of  whims,  humours,  or  an- 

-FUL.  certain   tempers  ;    of  melan- 

-LEsa.  oholy,  fretfumess,  peeyishness, 

-Y.  angriness. 

•ISB.  S/SeenUtt  ia  used  hy  Chapman, 

SpLEN-ETia  met — Free  firom  uncertainty 
-etical,  or  change ;  even,  equal,  steady. 
-ITITE.  Spleened,    (Arhuthnot,)  —  de- 

-ic*  priVed  of  the  spUetu^—^Bay. 

Vr.  S^lkh4am,  4tifM;  It  -ilim;  L.  Sj^leug 
Or.  XrKn*'    Vn- 

SPLENDENT,   ad.      Shinmg,   bt^ltt, 
-n-iD.        hiilliant  glittering;  uluatriou^ 
-IDLY.       conspicuous!  magniflcent 
-IDNEBS.    *DrayUm. 

-OUR.  ft.  Splend-ew ;    It    -tre,  -ido  ;   Sp. 

-onous.      EtpUndmiU ;  L.  Splemdtna,  past  p.  of 
•IDIOUS.*  St^9i»der€,to»biaa,    Re-Trana- 

SPLENT,  t.  or  SpLiif  T, «.  9.  Splxbtem,  t. «. 
A  tpUttt, — a  part  severed  or  hroken  oB^  a 
fragment;  a  piece  or  part;  a  segment  or 
section,  a  cutting. 

To  tpUmt  or  spUnier^ — to  sever  into  hroken 
pieces  or  fragmenta ;  alao, — to  support  or 
secure  hy  pieees  afSxedj  to  prop  or  saq^ 
port 

Spieut,  (in  a  horae,) — a  swelling — ^hardss 
a  splint  of  wood. 

Si^inter^d,  m  Shak.  is  by  modem  editors 
altered  to  SJpUnted. 

D.  SpUtsr,  epUnttr,  epUtUr  ;  Ger.  k  8w.  SplU- 
ter;  Dvx.  SpUni,  ^linter ;  D.  J>l|rlM,«pttiilcr»; 
Ger.  S^M$$snt  to  ^It 

SPLIT,  ai     To  aever,  or  separate  into 

-TER.  prta;   to  part,  to  divide,  to 

Splutter,  v.  break,  to  hurst,  to  deave,  to 

rive  asunder. 

Splutter  (not   an   uncommon  woid  ia 

vulgar  speech)  may  he, — to  split  or  apMUer; 

otherwises — to  stutter* 

See  8p  lbvt.  D.  Spl0tt*  ;  Ger.  SpMssem,  apatt^ 
en;  T>uk.  Splitter, 

SPOIL|«.9.  i^Mit,  f.— that  which  ia  taken 
-BR.  away ;  plundered,  or  pillaged ; 

-fvl.*         the    prise,    pillage,   phindcr, 

Spouatioh.  booty.    To  spoilt — 

To  seise  or  take,  to  deprive  or  bersave, 
to  deatroy,  to  waate,  to  periah ;  to  deprive 
or  bereave,  sc  of  its  use  or  usefofaieas  {  to 
harm,  to  injure,  to  mar,  to  corrupt 
*Spenser. 

Fr.  Spo-lier ;  It  -gUiirs;  L.  Spothm,  ftoaa  A.8L 
•.  Spillam,  prifare.— TooAf.  (See  To  Spiu) 
Voss.  derives  L.  SpoUt/m  either  from  «ir«Xq,  JEmo 
for  o-roXn,  amtc^itf,  since  apeiwre  Is  wstcw  *• 
traherct  to  draw  off  the  clothing ;  or  from  m»}i«-' 
ei»,  to  plunder.    De-  Ex-  Un- 
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SPOKE, «.  The  tpokw  are  the  ndU  of  a 
wheel ;  the  iteps  of  a  ladder ;  formed,  fixed, 
like  spikes. 

Ger.  SptiektHt  ndii  rots.— ITmA. 

SPONDEE,  f.     L.  9pmi9u$ ;  Or.  Smr- 

-DAio.       Swof ;  in  Metre,  a  foot  <tf  two 

-DAicAL.   syllaUes,   from  nrei^  tt&ctfo, 

-DiASM.*   becauae  uaed  in  making  Ubationa. 

^Holland. 

8POND YLE,  «.     The  knockles  or  tnm- 
ing  joinU  of  the  chine,  back  or  neck  bone. 
—Cot. 
l„apwmdfflM9!  Or.  Xwot^Xwi  Fr.  Spondilka. 

SPONGE,  s.  V.  or  Spumoe,  s»  To  tpumge, 
•T.  met — to  draw  or  drain  {  to  absorb 

-IMB88.    or  sup  up ;  to  extract,  to  ezhauat 


-IOU9.      p,.  Btpontf-e,  -detuh  or  tponginue;  It. 
Spvngia;  Or.  Z««rr<a>  #voTTOt< 


-BE. 


Stpot^aj  D.  SpmrngUf  L. 


SPONSOR,  «.  -SIGNAL.*  One  who  gages 
or  pledges  himaelf,  promises  or  grres  eurety 
for  another.  "  Oiir  Mediator  is  called  Uie 
Sponsor,  or  surety  of  a  better  eoTenant" — 
Scott,^*Leighton, 

Fr.  Sponseur  ;  L.  Sponsor,  See  Sfovtaxxoos. 
De-Re- 

SPONTANEOUS,  Af.  Yolnntary,  wil- 
-ousLT.  ling,  of  free  will  or  accord ; 
-ousNEsa.  self-wflling,  self-moving,  self- 
-ITT.*         acting. — *£hbbs. 

Fr.  Spont-oMs;  It  -iauas  h.  SpomtotutUf  timn 
8po9ie^  Toluntarttjr,  willingly,  of  free  wIU ;  from 
Or.  XvotrAn.  UhaUot  a  Tolontary  oftring,  taae- 
tioMd  bjr  a  UtetioB.    Un- 

SPONTOON,  f.     A  sharp  poMed  (ponto 
or  punto)  instrument 
A  large  bodkin  was  called  Pontow, 
Fr.  BtpotU-om;  8p.  -om;  It  Spont^ne. 

SPOOM.    See  SruvE. 

SPOON,  s,  V,     A  spoom  may  have  been 

-AGE.   a  broad  spUmi  used  for  ladinff ;  now 

-FUL.    improTed  by  scooping  or  hollowing 

out  the  end. 

D.  Spotm.  The  A.  8.  Spom,  (Soip.)  a  chip  or 
aplifUtr  of  wood. 

SPORADIC,  «.  -AL.     "  A  spormdieal  dis- 

eaae  is — ^what  in  a  particular  season  allbcta 

but  few  people." — Arbuihmot. 

6r.  ItropaitKOfi  from  v«cip«(v,  spargtrs,  disptr 
gsrt,  to  spread,  to  disperse. 

SPORT, «.  V.  To  amuse,  to  cheer,  to 
-FUL.  please,  sc.  with  play,  or  playful 

-FULLY.  games  or  occupations ;  to  play, 
-FVL1VB88.  to  frolic,  to  joke  or  jest ;  to 
-iNOLT.  be  j^ayfhUy  gay,  joyous  or 
-ivB.  mirthftil. 

-IVSLT.  HIckes,  (Diet  Islaadleum,  p.  88.) 
-iVBlf ESS.  IsL  Spoii,  ludibrium ;  D.  Spot ;  Ger. 
-LEaa.  SpoUt  Indus,  lusus}  FT.  Diport,  dit- 

««wn  P^^    'portt    pastime,    recreation, 

-LINO.  pleasure,  (Cot. ;)  It  Ditporto.    8k. 

SpORTSMAK.  suggests— Jucunde  se  pmrimrsi  I.e. 
Mfvre.  "  to  bear  himself  DleasantW ;"  or,  se  A 
TaborllNifl  deportare,  i.  e.  subducere,  labores  Inter^ 
mtttere,  Interquiescere,  to  forbear,  to  wltbdrair 
from,  to  Intermit  labour  or  toilsome  occupations ; 
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beoomiag,  anrwdlng  to  thla  latter  eoggesCloo, 
nearly  equWalent  to  the  e.  To  ditmU  to  turn  away, 
to  withdraw  from  severe  study,  from  painful  or 
unplcasing  sntiileets.    Dla-  Oot- 

SPORTULE,**.  -ART.t    QvL—Sportule, 
— alma.    iSjporte/ary,— eleemosynary, 
•^y/y.    ^Bp.HalL 

Fr.  Spori-uUf  it  -a/a  ;  8p.  Baporlula  ;  L.  5jper- 
late,  tporta ;  Gr.  Zrvpir,  a  basket ;  app.  to  ttie 
dole  or  alms  oanded  away  la  the  basket 

SPOT,  #.  9.  A  speck,  a  blot,  a  stain ; 
-LEsa.  met  a  mark  of  impurity  i  aur- 
-LBSSNBM.  fiioe  marked  or  denoted ;  a  spe- 
-TT.  ciflc  place. 

D.  Sp^ts  t  Dan.  Spatle.  Jua.-^perhMs  ttom 
To  spatter f  (qr. )  conspurcare,  to  be  liauL  Tooke — 
the  past  p.  or  Spit,  (A.  8.  SpMant)  to  throw  out ; 
Spoi,  the  matter  tpittem,  spate  or  epiUed,  And 
8rouT,  and  8»acx.    Be-  Un- 


SPOUSE, «.  e.      One  joined  to  another 

-AOE.  under  certain  pledges  or  sure- 

-AL,  ad,  s,  ties — ^man  and  woman  to  each 

-iNO.  other,  joined  or  united  in  mar- 

-LE88.        riage    or    wedlock ;    mairied, 

-BREACH,   wedded. 

-HEAD.       S^Mmse-hroach,—^  (a  comp.  of  a 

-ESS.*        foreign  with  a  native  word,)  haa 

given  place  to  adultery.    See  WEnLocK. 

"  Come  thou  and  I  schal  schewe  to  thee 

the  spouseste  the  wyf  of  the  Lombe." — 

^Wiciif. 

Vr,  Ksp-omse ;  8p.  -ese,  -osa  ;  It  Sp^ ;  L. 
Spomsus,  from  i^pondere,  and  this  from  Or.  Si>«r- 
iitvt  to  make  ubations;  and  thus,  Spondere,  to 
pledge,  or  sanction  a  pledge  or  security  (by  making 
libations).    B- 

SPOUT,  s.  V.  The  place  whence,  that 
-ER.  from  or  by  which,  any  thing  is  spitten 
-LESS.*  or  thrown  out,  ejected  or  emitted; 
from  which  any  liquid  is  poured :  also, — a 
mass  of  water  falling,  not  in  drops,  but  in  a 
continnous  stream,  like  liquor  from  the 
spout  of  a  vessel. 

To  spout,  met. — ^to  throw  out,  utter  or 
pour  forth,  sc  words. 

j^poater, — an  utterer  of  words,  an  abun- 
dant or  copioua  talker. — ^"Cewper. 

Spouts  to  epomte  out  water.  D.  Spugtent  to  mti. 
Poet  p.  of  SpUi-au,  to  spit,  to  throw  out— ^Taa. 
and  Tooiee. 


SPRACK,  ad,    Sprag  (Orose  saya,)  is,— 

lively,   active  ;    but  he  doea  not  subjoin 

where  it  is  used.    Steevens  mentions  the 

neighbourhood  of  Bath.    Malone  supplies 

an    example    ih)m    The    Supplement    to 

Gibber's  Life,—"  Mr.  Dogget  was  a  litUe 

lively  sprack  man." 

It  mav  be  Sprae,  trom  A.  8.  Sprme-4in,  to  taik. 
8prmo-ol  is,-^a  chatterer  or  great  talker. 

SPRAIN,  s.  V.    A  solution  of  continuity, 

hy  spreaJ^. 

Lyt  and  Sk.  agree  that  Sprain  is  corrupted  from 
Strain.  Perhaps  from  Spragt  (qv.) :  Sprag-en, 
sprapn,  sprain. 

SPRAT,  *.     The  young  or  sprout  of  the 
herring:    as  some    think,   (Kitian,)  from 

i^troiten,  to  sprout 
D.  Sprot,  halecls  puUus. 
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SPRAWL,  V.  -iNo.    To  spread  about;  to 
move  with  the  limbt  ipreadiiig,  or  thrown 
out ;  to  throw  or  tosa  about,  widely. 
Sprawlt  the  dim.  of  Spreod,  (qT.):— fprfaAfK, 

•  tpraddte,  apraml. 

SPRAT,  «.    App.  to— The  little  twigs  or 

shoots  at  the  extent  of  a  branch  or  bough ; 

also, — to  small  drops  of  water  tcattered  or 

dupersedt  by  the  wind  or  the  dashing  of  the 

waves. 

Ab  Slra^  and  Stramie  (corrupted  into  SIroU) 
are  of  tlie  ssoie  origin  with  Strmw  or  Slmr,  so 
Sfra§  and  Sprall  (corrupted  from  Spraddle)  maj 
have  one  origin,  viz.  the  «.  Spradan,  to  tprnd. 

SPREAD,  V, «.  To  extend  or  stretch  out, 
-ER.  to  expand  or  lay  open ;  to  broaden 
-ING.  or  widen  ;  to  lay  over,  stretch 
-INOLT.  over,  a  wider  or  broader  space ;  to 
pass  or  move  over,  a  wide  or  extended  aur- 
face  ;  to  dilate,  to  diffuse  ;  to  divulge,  to 
publish. 

D.  Speaden,  aprejfden  ;  <3er.  Spreittn ;  Sw. 
Sprida;  Dan.  Spr«d-€r;  A.  8.  -tm,  extendere,  ex- 
pAudere.    Be-  De-  Over' 

SPRENT,*  ad.     Sprinkled ;  scattered. 
*WieliftoSpen»er. 

Sprengid,»prtnpdttprtifnd,tpremi.  SeeSPEixo, 
and  Sp&iwKin.    Be- 

SPRIO,  s.  A  small  ahoot,  sc  of  a  tree : 
it  is  also  used  as  L.  Stolo,  (see  Stolidity,) 
and  as  the  £ng.  Imp. 

A.  8.  Spree,  a  twis,  a  branch,  a  aprig. — Som. 
Spree  •eems  elesrix  from  A.  8.  Spree-^n,  to  utter 
or  put  out.    See  Spmovr. 

SPRING,  9.  V.  To  rise,  or  arise,  or  raise ; 
-ER.  to  come  forth,  as  water  or  aeed 

-INO.  from  the  ground ;  to  proceed  or 

-ALL.  cause  to  proceed,  to  produce ; 

•T.  to  have  or  give  their  source, 

-IN  ESS.  origin  or  bennning;  to  issue 

Springe, <*v.  or  shoot  forth,  as  water  from  a 
-LE.*  fountain  or  jet ;  to  start,  to  leap. 

-LET.t  Spring,  M.  (as  the  v.)  also— the 

time  or  season  when  general  v^etation 
begins  ;  the  vernal  aeason ;  each  shoot  of 
vegetation,  a  plant  shooting  or  germinating. 

Springe, — a  springle,  a  springing  snare  or 
gin :  a  snare. 

Sprenging,  (Wiclif:  "By  obedience  and 
sprenging  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Crist," 
1  Pet)  IS  in  the  Vulgate, — Jipertio.  See 
Sprinkle. 

A  tpring  is  also  app.  to— any  thing 
elastic,  t.  e.  to  any  thing  which,  when 
stretched  or  pressed,  rises  or  returns  again ; 
to  an  elastic  body,  an  elastic  force  or  power. 

Springal,  met. — a  shoot;  a  youth.  Also, 
— an  engine  of  war  for  shooting  by  force  of 
a  ipring.     Fr.  Btpringalie. 

^Carew.    ^W.  Scott. 

T>.  Sprim-gkan;  Ger.  -pen:  8w.  -pa;  Dan.  -per; 
A.  8.  Sprpmgan.    Over-  Out-  Up- 

SPRINKLE,  V.  $.  -iNG.  To  throw  forth 
in  small  particles,  in  drops ;  to  cover  with 
small  particles  or  drops ;  to  scatter,  to  as- 
perse. 

D.  Spten-phen,  -gheten,  -kaUn  ;  Ger.  'gen,  -ien  ; 
8w.  -ga ;  A.  8.  Sprceng-nm,  beepreengan,  spargere ; 
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epreinO'Qa,  minutatira  ^argeie :— merely  m 
qnentfad  uaage  of  Sprmng  an,  to  spring,  to  throw  or 
•hoot  forth ;  to  throw  oc  cut  upon,  to  sport  fiutk 
upon.    Be- 

SPRIT,  0.  Lew  Sphrt,  to  sprout,  to  throw  out. 

SPRITE,  «.  9.      Also  written    Sprighi, 
-PVL.  Sprigk^^  &C. 

-pullt.  Sprite  is  —  a  contraction  of 
-pfJLMBBS.  Spirit.  It  has  been  eommoQ 
-less.  to    write   Sprit^fiii,    and    noi 

-LT.  <S^'(/v2,-^uU  of  tpirit^    life, 

-LINE88.       animation,    vivacity,    ardour, 
-ING.*  yigour.    Sprightly  also  belongs 

to  thia  contracted  form : — Lively,  animated, 
brisk,  active,  ardent,  vigorous. 

Sprited,  —  haunted  as  by  a  aprite, — 
Steevens,    *Shak. 

SPROUT,  s.  V.  To  shoot  out,  to  cast 
forth,  (to  tpurt,  qv.) 

Sproutt,  in  Oardening,  are  the  sbooCs 
froix\  the  stem  of  the  regetable  after  Uie 
head  is  cut  off;  then  app.  to — 

Young  planta  before  they  have  headed. 

D.  Sprwgt-e,  -en ;  Ger.  Sproee,  aprieeatn  ;  A.  S. 
Sprout,  eprani,  past  p.  of  Sprpi  an. 

SPRUCE,  ad.  V.     Smart,  trim ;   smartly 

-LT.      or  trimly  decked  or  dieaeed. 

-NB88.  8k.— from  FT.  Frena;  and  Pranm  frea 
L.  Prehne,  or  Probalne.  Jnn.  says,  the  wcQ-iBd 
and  strong  are  called— tprsse  and  histie  yoma^ 
feUows,  from  A.  8.  v.  SprpUan^  to  grow,  toifraad. 
Mins.— from  L.  Pnme. 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  aaoeston,  on  eaedal 
occasions,  to  dress  after  the  manner  of  painadar 
countriee.  Certain  gentlemen,  who  adopted  that 
of  Prussia  or  Spruce,  seem,  from  the  deeatallea 
of  It  in  Ban,  to  have  been  arrayed  in  a  stjpw,  to 
which  the  epithet  ^pme^  aooording  to  our  modsm 
usage,  mint  have  been  apo.  with  perfbd  |io- 
inlety.  "They  were  appereyled  after  the  ftaluoa 
of  Prussia  or  Spruce."— Hati.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  I. 
Prussian  leather,  (eorium  JPmetaem,)  is  etJled, 
in  £areU,  hy  the  IhmiUar  name  of  ^hce. 

SPRUNT,  iwi:*e.t.LT.t  V*"'.****— 
aharp,  keen ;  hard  and  short  as  a  spur. 

To  spmnt, — to  throw  out  jpanu,  or  tpm  ; 
to  spring  forwards  or  outwanls. 

Shruntly, — sharply,  like  any  thing  aharp, 
briak,  trim,  smart. 

*H.  More.    ^SomervUle,    tB.  Jmuom. 

Sprunl  is  probacy,  by  mere  traanorition  of  the 
r,  tpmrn'd,  epumt.  A  tpurn  in  Houand  (or  as  tt 
is  now  mote  usually  written — a  epur)  is  say  sharp, 
hard,  pvq|eetioB.    See  8jpvaa. 

SPUD,  «.  is  (probably)  a  small  spade.  See 
Spit. 

SPUME,  «.  V.     The  foam  or  froth,  spit  or 

-sous,   thrown    up  (to   the  surface),  by 

-oua.     liquids,  fluds,  &c. 

-Y.  It.  Spiumro,  -Arv;  Sp,  Eepum-ei,  -mr:  ft. 

JB*eum-e,  -er,  JBscmnur  la  mer, — to  icour,  as  a 
fleet  of  warlike  ships,  the  sea.  Our  r.  In  all  the 
examples  found,  is  written,  Spoaat.  L.  Spnmm, 
from  epuere,  to  spit  or  spew  (A.  8.  ^mimien). 
De- 

SPUNGE.    See  Sponge. 

SPUNK,*  s.    Any  thing  ahlnmg,  fieiy, 
easily   kindled    or    inflamed ; 
spirit,  mettle. — *  Brown. 
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spunk,  or  Sponk,  ta  a  eonmion  8e.  word,— aIm 
ntcd  in  the  northern  puts  of  Enfl«nd.  The  ex- 
preedon — *'  He  has  some  tpmnk  In  him,**  Is  equi- 
yalent  to  **  He  has  some  wuttU  or  tpirii  In  him." 
The  tqpinloa  of  Dr.  Jamieson  is  tu  from  sads- 
fhctory:  he  supposes  the  flrst  letter  of  the  D. 
Voncktf  a  «p<ir4r,  to  be  changed  into  ji,  and  then 
the  letter  «  to  he  pief.  The  D.  Spamgkt,  Gcr. 
Sponge,  A.  8.  Sput^  fp^^it  wid  Eng.  Spang,  are 
nearer  in  their  fonm,  and  as  near  In  thdr  signlfl- 
cation. 

SPUR,  «.  V.     A  goad,  •  prick ;  met  that 

-RiBR.   which  goads,  incites,  stimulates; 

-UNO.    an  incitement,  a  stimulant:    also 

-LESS.    app.  to  any  sharp,  hard,  stiff  or 

sturdy,  projection. 

Spur-roycUt  or  -ryal, — a  gold  coin. 

D.  Spor^,  -en  i  Dan.  -e,  -«r;  Get.  Spom,  tpwmen  ; 
A.  8.  ;^pora,  tnaa  A.  8.  Spir-ian,  to  search  after, 
to  follow,  to  pursue ;  and,  eons,  to  urge  on,  goad 
on,  the  pursuit.    See  SFvaa,  SpauxT. 

SPURGE,*.  -iNo.    A  Plant 

Sfmrging^ — clearing  out ;  cleansing. 
Fr.  Etpmg(t,-~tL  plant  of  purgmtiv§  qualities ; 
Spurgtr,  L.Purgar*,  to  ^Hfy«  or  cleanse  out ;  D. 
Spttrgit, 

SPURIOUS,  »{.  Of  unknown,  unsettled 
-LT.  parentage  or  origin;  illegitimate, 
-  M  ESS.   counterfeit 

It  ft  Sp.  Spuria ;  L  ^uriut,  perhaps  ftom  Or. 
Zropo,  tpmnio  Mrninit. 

SPURN,  «.  0.  To  kick;  to  strike  at, 
knock  or  dash ;  to  push  against ;  to  push 
away ;  to  rnect,  cast  or  throw  off  or  away, 
— indignantly,  contemptuously,  scornfully. 

Spum,  t, — see  Sfrunt  :  "  Many  small 
strings  and  petie  spunu  shoot  out  of  the 
sides."— Hotfaiui.  Plmie, 

A.  8.  ^pom-ail,  apuman,  seems  formed  from 
$por,  past  p.  of  Spir-iun,  (see  Brva ;)  Spor-en, 
tpom,  or  tpum,  and  to  be  app.  cons.— as  above. 
Up- 

SPUTATION,«. -TivB.  iS>«/a/»tw,~that 
can  or  may  spit;  disposed  or  inclined  to 
tpU,  (qv.)    a  SpHtmm,  tpU  or  spittle. 

SPUTTER,  V.  To  throw  as  if  ipi^ting. 
See  SrATTBK. 

SPY,  «.  f.  Spial.  To  search ;  to  look,  to 
keep  a  look  out,  to  observe ;  to  see,  to  dis- 
cover,  to  detect 

Dan.  SpHder;  D.  Spien,  ipeuren ;  Ger.  Spaeher, 
gpturen;  A.  8.  Spyr-4an,  to  seareh  or  seek.  A' 
Es-  Un- 

SQUAB,  «.  -BisH.  The  application  ap- 
pears to  be— Any  thing  full  fed,  unwieldy, 
inert,  lumpish — aa  a  quaht  or  squab, 

Sqvah,  or  Qmab,  (qv.)  is  an  unfledged  bird,  a 
nestling;  and  may  be  so  called  f^om  its  fuoMrimg 
action,  when  fed  by  the  parent. 

SQUABBLE,  s.  9.  A  noisy,  clamorous, 
MqualUmg,  strife  or  contention;  a  con- 
tentious, quarrelsome,  wrangle,  brawl  or 
brabble.    See  Squall. 

SQUADRON,  #.  V.  A  number  of  men, 
ships,  &0.  arranged  in  a  square.  Now  app. 
to — a  number,  a  dirision  of  men  or  ships, 
without  reference  to  the  form. 

Fr.  JB*qu«dr-€,  -om;  8p.  -u;  It  Squudrdns.  AU 
(8I1.)  Crom  L.  .iletfif  quadrata,  a  squars  troop. 
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SQUALID,  otL  -LOR.  Covered,  over- 
spread, over-ffrown,  with  filth  or  dirt  with 
foulness ;  filthy,  dirty,  fouL 

It  Squill-Mo,  -ort ;  L.  Squal-iduSf  -or  ;  Squalmt, 
either  from  the  Or.  KnXic,  mueulm,  or  IVom  w<X- 
Xof ,  dry,  (^co/y*  qv.)  because  (Voss.)  drynms  eauses 
roughnc 


SQUALL,  0.  s,  -Y.  To  utter  a  harsh, 
shrill  noise,  clamour  or  cry. 

A  squall  oi  wind, — a  howling,  roaring, 
(rush  or  gust  of)  wind.  See  Oalb  ;  from 
which  a  squall  differs  in  the  suddenness  of 
its  beginning  and  shortness  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

A  sqwM  seems  to  be  a  cry  at  full  stretch ; 

and   Squalling    in    Fuller    ("  Going    out 

squalling  with  his  feet,*0 — itretehing  or 

sprawling  out 

D.  SelMis ;  Ger.  ScktUi,  sekalUn  ;  8w.  Squ^sim  ; 
from  A.8.  Oisitam,  to  yell,  ululaie,  stridere,  fre- 
mere.    See  SausAL. 

SQUAME,*  «.  -ous.  Scaly;  or  covered 
with  scales. 

*Chaueer.   It  SquMn-a,  -Am  ;  L.  Squama* 

SQUANDER,  0.  -br.  To  dissipate  or 
dimrse ;  to  scatter,  to  spend. 

To  diminish  wastefuliy*  profusely;  to 
lavish. 

8k.  sugfests  Ger.  V«rackwsndsn,  dissipare: 
SekwendenfSdtmindsn,  deficere,  perdere— It  msj 
be  from  A.8.  WanAan,  to  diminish,  be  or  cause  to 
he  less,  to  wane. 

SQUARE,  V.  J.  Sometimes  written  Squire, 
-HBSS.  Square  is — A  space  enclosed  within 
-BR.  four  aides ;  ybicr  equal  sides  at  right 
angles  to  each  other :  then  app.  to— equa- 
lity; equal  poition  or  pronortion,  equal 
measurement ;  regularity,  nue,  conformity 
or  adaptation  to  rule.  To  square,  (met)^- 
To  admeasure,  to  apportion,  to  regulate; 
to  conform,  to  adapt,  to  accommodate,  to 
suit 

To  square  is  also,  cons,  to  broaden ;  to 
set  out  broadly,  in  a  position  or  attitude  of 
offence  or  defence,  (m  quarrer,)  of  defiance ; 
to  put  on,  to  take  or  assume  a  hostile  posi- 
tion or  appearance ;  to  confront  hostOely ; 
to  oppose,  resist,  withstand. 

Fr.  S*qu{*rre,  a  square  mile;  Fr.  Btquarr-e, 
-er;  It.  SquAd-ro,  -raret  8p.  Btquad-ra,  -tar;  L. 
Quadrmre,ttoin.Qnatmor.    8ee  QvAoaAMT.    Un- 

SQUASH,  s.  V,  -ER.  Le.  Quash,  (qv.) 
Squash,  by  Shak.  (W.  Tale,)  is  app.  (met) 
to  a  soft,  infirm  being,  easily  squeezed, 
compressed,  crushed :  by  Boyle— to  a  pom- 
pion  of  the  same  nature :  by  Swift— to  the 
noise  made  by  iaUing  into  water ;  the  dash 
or  splash. 

**  Eseraseur,  —  a  crusher,  squasker,  or 
beater  of  things  flat  by  hard  pressing  them." 

—Cot, 
Fr.  Qumsteur,  a  squasker.    See  SauassB. 

SQUAT,  v.«.  Cowering,  stooping;  een. 
app.  to  the  posture  of  sitting  with  the  Tegs 
drawn  under  the  body — on  the  heels. 
Cons. — short,  broad. 
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It.  QmiUio,  tquaUer^witkt,  cloM,  ttfflrhirklag. 
Arquatiant  to  hUto  or  aqiuU  m  %  hare  doth. — 
Fiorio.  Ftohapt  (Sk.)  from  L.  QmMum.  Men.— 
ftom  L.  Captaret  borrowed  from  the  cowering  pos- 
ture of  bird-eatehen.  Sk.  thinks  Squat  app.  to 
any  thing  short,  broad,  etnrdT,  la  tqmared,  from 
QuadrmtmM.  Then  aeema  litUe  ooeaslon  for  two 
words. 

SQUEAK,  9.  «.  *iNO.    To  utter  a  sharp, 

•hrill  sound. 

To  tfuemkf  and  to  quote,  (like  a  diudi,)  and  also 
the  It.  SquitHre,  to  taueak  or  ery  as  a  parrot,  8k. 
thinks  are  all  formea  from  the  sound.  The  Sw. 
Squfteka,  Ihre  suKgests  may  be  from  the  A.  8. 
Sump-^M,  aonaro,  tumlre. 

SQUEAL,  t.  Squeal  seems  app.  to  a 
noise  or  cry  less  loud  than  squall f  (qv.) 

SQUEAMISH,  ad.  Le,  QtuOmith,  (qr.) 
-isHLT.       *Chauoer, 

-ISBMESS.     -OUS.* 

SQUEASY,*  ad.  -iM£88.t  L  e.  Queaty, 
(qv.) — *Dryden,     ^Hammond. 

SQUEEZE, «. ».  -iNo.  To  press,  to  ooro- 
press ;  to  oppress,  to  bear  heavily  or  op- 
pressively upon. 

A.  8.  Cwftant  terero,  conterere,  oontnndere, 
premere,  elidere,  to  crush,  to  bruise,  to  equise,  to 
burst  asunder.---iSoa>.    Un- 

SQUELCH,  v.*  t*    To  subdue,  to  beat 
down,  to  crush. — *Beau,  ^  F.    ^Hmdibrat. 
Perhaps  formed  upon  A.  8.  CmeU-^tUt  to  queU. 

SQUENCH,  9.  L  e.  Quench. 

SQUIB,  ».     Any  thing  thrown ;   a  missile 

firework ;   any  thing  emitted  or  projected ; 

a  flash,  a  spark :  (met)  a  flash  or  humour; 

a  lampoon,  a  slight  satire  (a  quip) ;  a  flashy 

person,  one  of  mere  noise. 

SquiAt,  ignes  missiles,  from  Ger.  Sekiebt»t  to 
shove,  to  thrust  or  force  forward,  to  propol,  to 
project. — Sk.  (See  Shaft.)  Waoh.  says — the  «. 
Seheibe  is  app.  to  various  things  chat  may  be  easily 
minted. 

SQUILL,  9.    -iTic.      "  SquiUee  or  sea- 
onions." — Holland. 
Fr.  SquiU-e;  It  •«;  L.  SeUiat  Or.  SjuXXii. 

SQUINANC  Y,*  #.  A  disease,  also  written 
.ANC£.t  Qttiiuy,  (qv.) 
-8iE.t  'Holland.  ^North.  XBp.  Taylor. 
Ft.  Squin-anee  f  It. -anzia;  Sp.  Eiquinaneia  i 
L.  Sjfttanehe  i  Or.  Tuvayx*i*  ('vf,  and  ayx***i  ^^ 
strangle.) 

SQUINT,  V.  ad.  Looking  in  one  line  of 
-ER.  direction,  and  going  in  another, 

-INO.  as  if  wishing  to  Mitit ;  looking 

Squint,*  v.  indirectly,  awry,  obliouely. 
Squmtf  s.  18  in  common  use. —  Skak. 
Squint  and  Aequint  are  perhaps  the  same  word 
as  Atkant,  oBkamnct,  ot  which  Tooke  sajrs, — **  Pro- 
bably thepto.  Atehuinedt  oMckuinM;  in  D.  Sekttim, 
wrf,  oblique;  Sekuinen,  to  eut  awry;  Sekmine, 
sloping,  wry,  not  strait**  A.  8.  Seuuieuh  oeeunian, 
to  shun,  is  probably  the  root  of  all. 

SQUIRE,  a.  9.  A  shield  bearer  or  wearer : 
-Y.  — ^bearer,  in  the  service  of  baron  or 
-LY.  knight ; — wearer,  in  distinction  of  his 
own  ranlL 
See  EsaviRB.  FT.  S»cu-fer;  8p.  -dero;  It 
Scudiiret  L>  SeuUger,  m  eeuvfer^  ttaok  ecntinnt  * 
shield,  sttd  gerere,  or  ferre,  to  wesr  or  bear. 
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SQUIRR,*  t^.   To  tquitt  is  to  rcvr,— to  emi 

Squirt,  «. «.  along,  to  cause  to  cut  alon^  s 
-BR.  to  move  as  any  thing  tmitimg 

through  the  air ;  (to  shoot,  eheer  away.) 

Squirt  (squirredf  iquir'd,  tquirt) — is  Chat 
which  is  ecurred  or  sent  cutting  along.  To 
iquirt,  (formed  upon  the  t.) — 

To  send,  to  cast,  to  eject,  —  (euith^ 
through,  dividing  the  air.) 

A  squirt,  (the  instrument,) — ^that  which 

easts,  ejects,  &c. — 'Spectator. 

AS.  Scfr-on,  to  cut,  to  divide.  See  Sxi&x, 
SHBxn,  Scov. 

SQUIRREL,  s.    "  A  goodly  broad  basht 

tail  they  have,  where  with  they  couer  their 

whole  body."'-'Holland.  PUmie. 

Fr.  Sseurieu,  SemrtuU,  from  L.  ScUtrMue,  dim. 
of  MittriM  ,*  Qt.  Ixiovpof,  from  tfiua,  a  shade,  and 
ovpa,  the  tail. 

SQUITTER-BREACH,*  s.     A  dim., 

formed  from  A  S.  Scyt-am,  to  shoot,  to 
throw 'Beau.  4*  ^o 


STAB,  9.  s,  -B-BR.    A  etah  seems  to 

The  wound  inflioled  (by  a  stq^-^word  or)  fay 

a  short,  piercing,  weapon  or  instnmient;  a 

keen,  piercing,  blow  or  wound. 

8k. — perhaps  from  D.  Stoven,  to  flx,  or  ttam 
Oer  Stab,  baeulua,  (a  stava or  staff.)  A.B.  Stetf" 
sword,  D.  Stni-emeerd,  sloa-doloB,  a  atofe  with  a 
sword  within  It ;  a  ^g-sword,  aa  Verstegaa  Ra- 
dars it— saying,  that  it  was  a  short  ^car  or  Javdiii, 
Che  iron  whereof  was  long,  and  somewhat  aftcr 
the  manner  d  a  blade.^5oa. 

STABLE,  ad.  s.  That  can  or  may  stand, 
-BLENESS.  or  stay  ;  steady  or  stead&st; 
-BLi8H,*v.  strong  to  stand;  standings 
-BLiSHMENT.t  holding,  keeping  last  or  firm- 
-BiL-iMENT.t  ly ;  confirmed,  fixed,  settled. 
-ITY.  'Chaucer.    Oower.     tiSSr  T. 

More.     XBp.  Taylor. 
Fr.  Sta-hU ;  It   hUe  ;  Sp.  EsiubU ;  L  SUMBe, 
from  siare^  to  stand,  (the  paaaive  tena.  nacd  ac- 
tively.)   In-Un-eUble.    EpstabUah. 

STABLE,  s.  9.  A  stoning  or  stetaon  kx 
-IMO.  cattle,  &c.,  or  a  place  where  cattle 
-RESs.  stand.    See  Stall. 

¥T.E*tabl-e;  Sp.  -ia;  It  Sthlla;  U  8taiulues, 

k  sUmdo. 

STACK,  s.  9.    Any  thing  or  things  raised 

-AGE,s.  or  set  up,  heaped  or  piled  up ;  eg. 

-IKO.      stack  of  hay,  wood,  chinmies. 

From  the  D.  ft  Oer.  SleOien,  to  stiok,  (8k.)  pwl 
p.  of  the  V.  Stiff-on,  to  stye,  (qv.)  to  ralae.— Tsotr. 

STADDLE,  s.  9.    That  on  which  any 

thing  stands  or  has  stood;  the  bottom,  the 

foundation ;  any  thing  that  remains  staiid- 

ing,  as  young  trees  left  nncut»  and  (Spenser) 

a  staff  cut  from  such  trees. 

A.  S.  Statk^ol,   {stod-d^l,)  stede,   a  pkos,  a 
standing  Tpinco. 

STAD-HOLDER,  s.  -suir.    The  Stai- 

holders  were  stewards  or  vicegerents  to  tlie 

various  princes  who  possessed  the  sovt- 

reignty. 

H.  Stad-kouder,  hwum  trneas^  oaeJIalrfftyfte 
stead  or  place  (so.  of  another). 
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STAFF»  «.     A  j<qf  it^Anj  thing 

Stave,  s.  9.  strong  or  firm — a  prop  or  stip- 

Stafp-ish.  port ;  a  itick  used  to  walk  with ; 

-IBE.*        used  as  a  badge  of  office.    See 

Tip-staff. 

A  «<q^  of  officers, — a  set  or  established 

number. 

A  $tqff^  or  siaotf  in  Poetry  or  Music, — a 
set,  established,  regular  series  or  succession 
of  Terse  or  lines. 

To  stave, — to  do  anj  thing  with  siaoti  ; 
to  make  with  stages,  to  part  or  fence  off 
(with  ttttvet) ;  to  strike  with,  to  break  or 
separate,  to  burst  through — the  staves. 
^Hudihras. 

A.  8.  SU^*.  Wach.  thinks  they  may  be  formed 
from  Batten,  to  beat,  or  firom  Stmppent  to  step,  to 
go.  It  may  be  ftom  A.  8.  SHi-an^  rigere,  to  be 
or  cauae  to  be  $lig,  SiefnUm,  Inetltuere,  to  in- 
stitute, to  ordain,  to  establish,  to  set,  or  Hx. 

STAG, «.    An  animal. 

8k.  suggests  Stijf-am,  tostlek,  pongere,  from  the 
sharp  boms.  Juo.— the  Or.  Zr«fx-«<vi  to  go  in 
order.  Tooke  believes  It  to  be  **  the  past  p.  of 
A.  8.  SUo-au,  to  raise :  the  raised  and  lofty  head 
of  the  animal  being  the  most  striking  eircumstanee 
at  the  first  slaht  of  him.**  •*  IClghty  herds,  with 
kigk  patm*d  kend*J*-'Drawto».  **  The  $iag  bore 
up  his  toanching  hesd.''-^jn/fe».    See  8tt. 

STAGE,  s.  We  apply  Stage--\.  To  any 
>Bn,  ad,  elevated  place ;  to  scaffoldings  or 
-LT.  buildings  raised  for  various  pur- 
-EB.  poses :  2.  To  corporeal  progreu, 
-BBY.*  as,  At  this  stage  of  my  journey ;  At 
this  stage  of  the  business ;  At  this  stage  of 
life :  8.  To  degrees  of  mental  advancement 
in  or  toward  any  knowledge,  talent,  or  ex- 
cellence ;  and  formerly  also  as  we  now  use 
story  (of  a  house.) — Tooke. 

^ffg^t — one  accustomed  to  act  a  part 
on  the  stage  t  an  experienced  perfonner  or 
person. 

Staged  man,  (Holinshed,)'-a  performer 

on  a  stage.^^MUimu 

Stage,  soena,  8k.  thinks,  may  be  from  A  8. 
Stig-am,  asoendeie,  to  climb,  to  rise  or  raise.  Stage^ 
In  travelling,  from  L.  Siatio.  And  Tooke  thinks 
both  are  the  pm$i  p.  of  gi^p-en,  to  ttge,  (qv.) 

STAGGER,  V.  To  stick,  or  cause  to 
-IMO.  stick  or  hesitate — in  the  pro- 

-INOLT.*     gress ;  to  stay  or  stop ;  to  shock, 

Staoobeb,«.  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the  step 
or  standing ;  to  interrupt,  to  break ;  to  de- 
stroy the  steadiness,  constancy,  upright- 
ness, confidence ;  to  move  unsteadily,  in- 
constantly ;  uncertainly,  totteringly. 

D.  Sttugferen^  to  stagger,  or,  as  written  by  Chaa- 
eer  and  frolssart,  to  ttakker^  may  he  fbrmed  from 
SioeJr,  pau  p.  ef  SShk,  hcfere,  lussttare. 

STAGNANT,  ad  Held  or  retained  from 
-ANCY.  motion ;  still,  calm,  motionless, 
-ANTLT.    inert 

-ATE,  V.      ^'  Stag-mami ;  It.  nUmte ;   L.  Stag- 

A<rtnv       nans,  from  Stagnnw^  whieh  Voss.  de- 

-ATiun.      ^^^  j^jjj  Q^  iTrywr,  and  this  fh>m 

^rvr^i¥,  cMiMjMrf,  non  sinere  elabi,  to  hold  or 
keep  in ;  to  stag,  to  prevent  flram  flowing  or 
moving.    Re* 
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STAIN,  9.  s.    To  tinge,  to  4ye,  to  sully ; 
-BE.     (met)  to  sully  with  disgrace,  disho- 
-LESS,  nour,  infitmy ;   to  disgrace,  to  dis- 
honour. 
*Stmin  Is  formed  from  Ditiaint  ss  *Sdaim  from 
DUdmtn.    8e«  Distaiv.    fie-  Un- 

STAIR,  s.  Stair,  (or,  as  Chaucer  and 
Fabyan  write,  Steyer,)  means — An  ascender, 
— that  which  or  that  by  which  we  ascend, 
go  or  come  up,  climb,  mount  Also,  "^  the 
stayres  of  stone,"  (Esek.  xxxviii,)  steep 
places.— if.  V. 

D.  Sleg-kSf  -her ;  Ger.  &  8w.  Slegt  A.S.  Stagger, 
tnm  D.  Sttglken ;  Qer.  Stsigen ;  A.S.  Stig^w,  to 
«4f«i  (qv.)  to  go  np,  to  ascend.— 5ifc.  And  see 
Tooke. 

STAKE,  «.  «.  A  stake  in  a  hedge,  stack 
or  stuck  there,  to  which  beasts  are  fastened 
to  be  baited ;  t.  e.  any  thing  studk  or  fixed 
in  the  ground  for  that  purpose ;  a  deposit, 

Sid  down  or  fixed  to  answer  the  event 
et — a  risk  ;  any  thing  Jtxed  or  engaged 
to  answer  an  event  To  stake,  formed  upon 
thea.-- 

To  do  any  thing  with  stakes;  met  to 
pledge,  to  risk* 

StakSt  sudes ;  and  Stake,  pignus  depodtum,  (8k. ) 
from  To  Mttek  :—D.  8s  Ger.  Stetteu ;  A.  8.  Stiean  ; 
and  Tooke,— the  paet  p.  of  SHek,  (qv.) 

STALACTICAL,*  ad.  App.  to— Drop- 
pinr  or  dripping  water — congealed;  an 
icicle. — *DerkawL 

Gr.  IrukcucTtKof,  Itom  vraXof^fv,  sHUare,  to 
drop. 

STALE,  «.  i.  e.  StaUed  or  ejected  in  the 
stall  or  stable. 

D.  fr  Ger.  Stall-en  ;  It.  •dre,  from  Slakmimm, 
quia  quum  recenter  venhint  in  stabulum^  quod 
ttallam  voeant  German!,  tune  fbre  urinam  SMent 
emittere.— f  ea/.  Jun.  thinks  D.  Stsl  bier,  vetus 
cerevisia  «t  delbcata ;  Eng.  Stale  keer,  orlginatee 
from  this  souxoe :  hut  see  gTALs,  i^fra, 

STALE,  ad.s,9.  Exposed  (sc.)  till  seen 
-LY.  by  every  one ;  till  become  a  common 
-MBS8.  sight  or  spectacle;  till  it  has  lost 
its  youth,  novelty  or  freshness ;  and  hence, 
— old  or  aged,  obsolete. 

Stale,  s.— any  thing  exposed,  held  out  or 
offered,  (sc.  as  a  lure  or  enticement ;  a 
decoy,  Fr.  Estaion^)  any  thing  exposed  to 
wear ;  much  used  or  worn. 

To  stale, — to  expose,  to  make  public  or 
common,  old  or  obsolete ;  to  wear  out 

D.  ft  Ger.  Slot;  A.  8.  SUU,  steals  is  a  place,— a 
^ace  in  whieh  things  an  exposed  for  sale.  The 
D.  StuUem,  staelUn  ;  FT.  Bttatler,  ls,~to  set  upon 
a  stall,  to  expose  unto  the  view  (as  Cot.  expresses) 
ef  all  passengers,  comers,  or  customers. 

STALK,  V.  s.  -r.  To  move  or  go  warily, 
or  ereepingly ;  to  go  with  or  behind  (a 
horse  painted  on  cloth,  used  to  conceal  and 
deceive,  and  called)  a  stalking  horse  g  to 
walk  as  if  on  stilts,  with  lofty,  sUtely  steps. 
Stalk,  s. — the  rising  (stem  of  plants). 
A.  8.  SieelC'an,  to  go  warily,  fslrly,  and  softly ; 
to  stalks  as  fbwicrt  do :  also,— to  go  on  $tUU^— 
Soot.  From  Drayton,  it  appears  that  walking  on 
HUU  over  ditehes  was  the  oomraon  praetloe,  in 
pursuit  of  moor-fowL     O.  Douglas  uses  Stalker 
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for  paator  agent  Mit.'^jEm.  4.  TIm  A.&  v.  St^lc- 
oj>  seems  to  hsTe  been  formed  upon  the  v.  St^l  a*, 
(tt^Bl-ig-an^  ttalg-  or  »lalc-an,)  to  steal  or  creep 
upon ;  and  the  modern  application  to — lofty,  stately 
walking,  to  have  been  derived  flrom  walking  upon 
siiUt.  Stalk,  t.  Tooke.  thinks  should  be  written 
Stawkt  and  that  the  I  may  have  been  Introduced 
(se.  in  Chaucer)  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  to  haiku; 
he  concludes  it  to  be  the  p«ui  p.  at  SUg^au,  (to 
«/y0,  qv.)  to  ascend,  to  climb.  We  now  apply  It 
onlT  to  plants;  Chauoer,  to  the  rounds,  steps  or 
Btau-s  of  a  ladder. 

STALL,  V. «.  Place,  station ;  the  place  in 
-INO.  which  any  tiling  itands,  (horses, 
-ON.  cattle ;)  anj  tiling  on  or  in  which 
-AOE.*  wares  are  placed,  laid,  spread  for 
-ATioN.t  sale. 

A  stall  is — part  of  the  stable— each  divi- 
sion  in  which  an  animal  may  stand :  also, 
— the  seat  appropriated  in  the  choir  to  cer- 
tain ranks  of  the  clergy. 

To  ttall,  gen.  is — to  place,  to  station,  to 
stand.     See  Install.     And — 

To  stallt  in  Lincolnshire,  (Sk.)  and  in 
other  northern  parts  of  England,  is  —  to 
satiate ;  a  met  from  cattle  fi^  in  a  stalL 

Stalion  (Holinshed)  seems  to  be— a  scion, 
a  cutting,  to  be  graffed  or  planted. 

*A.  Smith,     estate  Trials^  1529. 

A.  S.  Stall,  titel,  appears  to  be  the  dim.  of  Go. 
Stttdtt  A.  8.  Sled,  {atad-daQ  and  to  be  app.  gen. 
to  any  place ;  so  are  D.  fr  Ger.  Sial^  including  L. 
Stabulum,  a  ttabte,  (qv.)  Fr.  Sttat  is  the  ttalt  of 
a  shop  or  booth.  D.  ft  Ger.  Siallen  ;  A.  8.  SMI- 
an,  stabulare,  in  stabulo  locare,  to  eioll  or  stable, 
to  stall  oxen,  or  put  them  into  a  stall  or  stable;  to 
feed,  to  fiUten  them.    En-  Fore-  In- 

STALLIOK,  «.    An  entire  horse. 

Fr.  Sstalone  ;  It.  Stallone,  quasi  $tabuU  domi- 
nus,  lord  of  the  stable  or  stall,  says  Sk. ;  but  Jun. 
and  Ihre  derive  from  A.  8.  Stssl-an,  salire,  saltare. 
— Ihre,  in  v.  Betpringa, 

STALWORTH,*  ad.  Cons.— Redoubted, 
brave  or  bold,  strong,  daring,  violent,  ve- 
hement 

R.  Gloucester, — Stalward,  -ly,  -hed. 

*Fabyan,     Fairefax, 

8c.  Stalwart.  See  famieson.  A.8.  Stttltpenrthe, 
or  wyrthst  captu  dignus ;  wonh  the  taking  («leai- 
ing)  or  seising.— i^om.    See  Stbai.. 

STAMINA,  *.  App.  to— The  thread  spun 
-ATED.  by  the  Fates  ;  the  thread  of  life  ; 
-ECUS,  and  hence  perhaps  our  application 
to — the  first  principles  of  life  ;  the  threads 
or  filaments  of  plants. 

L.  stamen,  i  Stando,  quod  eo  stat  omne  in  tela 
velamentum.— Kar. 

STAMMEL,*  iut  Whalleysays,— ".S'tamei 
is  a  kind  of  red,  inferior  both  in  quality  and 
price  to  scarlet;*' — an  interpretation  evi- 
dently constructed  to  suit  the  passage  in 
Jonson. 

It  may  be  Stamin,  Fr.  Estasnhu,  from 
Stamen,  (qv.)— a  kind  of  woollen  8tu£ 

*BeaH.  Sf  F,    B,  Jonsom, 

STAMMER,    V.      To    stumble,    (so.  in 

-ER,  s.   speech,) — to    speak    lamely,  with 

-INO.     hindered  or  obstructed  utterance  or 

articulation. 
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Dan.  stammer ;  D.  -eicii,  -eru  ;  Ger. 
-mem;  Go.  Stamnu,  balboa,  halhutieiaa  ;  A-S. 
Stamer,  etom-er,  -etlan,  balbutlre.  titubare,  racO- 
lare  lingua ;  also,  mntire,  to  speak  Imperfectly, 
mutteringly. 

STAMP,  V.  «.  To  strike  down  firmly  with 
-KR.  the  foot,  to  impress  or  mark ;  to  make 
-INO.  or  fix  a  mark,  sign  or  impreasion; 
to  press,  force  or  beat  down,  to  imprint ; 
to  form  or  fashion,  (as  metal  eiasnpi,)  to 
designate  or  denote  (a  value — as  to  coin — 
for  currency). 

Fr.  Xstamp^;  Sp.  -a;  It.  ft  8w.  Staa^^;  Dl 
•en  ;  Ger.  -/sn  ;  Dan.  -er.  Benson  has  A.  & 
Stampe,  pUum.  Ihre  suggests  from  A.  S.  Stapp- 
an,  to  step ;  to  fix  or  set  down  the  step ;  flrxaiy, 
strongly,  so  as  to  impress  or  make  an  iminessioa. 
Eo-In- 

STANCH,  V.  ad,  s.  or  Staunch,  v.     To 

-INO.      stay  or  stop  the  current;  to  cease 

from  flowing.     Gen.  to  stay,  te 

stop ;  and  hence  the  ad,  atopped 

or  suyed ;  stea4y>  steadfiut ;  firm, 

fixed,  inflexible. 

Stanchion,  (Fr.  Estanson,) — a  prop  or 

stay. — *Shak. 

Vr.  Estane-ker;  Sp.  -ar;  It.  Stagm^e,  from  L. 
Stagmmre,  to  Mtag,  to  tland,  or  stop  from  flowing 
(ae.  the  blood,  instar  staeni.)  FT.  Bstameer,  te 
stop  or  stay,  to  prop  or  uphold.  See  Staob  ast. 
Un- 

STAND,  V.    App.  to  the  position  of  the 
-ard.    human  body. 

-ER.  To  stand, — to  be,  to  rest  upon  the 
-INO.  feet  in  an  erect  pontion ;  distin- 
-ISH.  guished  fh)m  to  lie,  to  sit,  to  kneel 
-EL.*  To  be,  or  cause  to  be  or  become,  in 
an  erect,  upright  posture ;  to  rest,  to  re- 
main, to  abide,  to  continue  erect,  firat, 
fixed — emotionless — ^firm,  secure;  to  stop, 
stay,  cease,  or  cause  to  stop  or  stay,  or 
cease  from  motion,  firom  filling ;  to  halt ; 
to  be  or  cause  to  be,  to  put  or  place,  to 
stay,  renufin  in,  hold  or  keep,  any  place, 
position,  state  or  condition ;  any  way  or 
path,  course  or  direction. 

Stand,  used  with  prs.,  has  various  conse- 
quential applications :  as.  To  stand  by,  or 
stand  up,  as  assistant,  friend,  advocate,  de- 
fender, coadjutor,— to  assist,  to  befriend,  to 
aid  or  abet 

To  stand  out,  sc.  in  oppoeition  or  re- 
sistance,— to  persist  It  is  also  thus  used 
as  equivalent  to  other  comps.  of  L.  SUtere, 
— To  assist,  to  consist,  to  insist,  to  persist, 
to  resist 

Standard,  —  a  standard  tree,  (distin- 
guished from  a  dwarf,)  one  that  stmids 
upon  a  tall  trunk. — Standel,  a  dim. 

A  standard, — ^around  which  soldiers  or 
others  stand  or  place  themselves. 

A  standard,  (of  measure,  of  fineness,  &e.) 
— ^that  by  which  quantity  or  quality  is  fixed 
or  regulated,  rated,  estimated,  valued. 

Standish, — ^for  pens  to  stand  in. — ^Fnilet^ 

Go.  ft  A.  8.  Stand'tm  ;  D.  -en,  simen  ;  Oer.  JK»- 
hen;  Sw.  Staa :  Dan.  Staatr;  L.  Stare  f  Oc. 
Xmyoi ;  A.  8.  SfatiA-ard ;  D.  -aerd ;  Oar.  -erf/ 
Sw.  -or;  Pr.  Sttand^rt;  8p.  -arte;  ILSiemdirde, 
Orer-  Out-  Up.  Also  Cireum-stance.  In- 
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STANG  *  t,     A  pole,  a  long  bar,  post, 

ahalt  of  cart,  &c. ;    and  (as  PoU  also  is) 

app.  to  a  measure  of  length. — *  Swift. 

A.  8.  SUnUt  tUng;  B.  Stamght;  0«r.  9tang,  a 
pole.  It.  StAHga,  a  bar  or  poet,  firom  A.  8.  Stmrng^ 
9m,  to  posh  Inlot  to  «/<tif,  (pwa^fre,)  at  L.  Coa/w, 
from  Or.  K«rr«iv,  pungert. 

STANK,*  tuL  ia  probably  a  consequential 

uaage  of  Sitmek,  as  the  Fr.  Ettone/u, — 

atanched,  slaked,  quenched,  quailed. — Cot, 

"  I  am  so  stiffe  and  so  ttanck,** — *  Spenser. 

STANK,  e,  Fr.  Estang,—h  great  pond, 
pool  or  standing  water. — Cot.  O.  Douglas 
also  uses  this  word,  and  the  Gloss,  derives 
it  from  L.  Stagnum. 

Ray  calls  it — "  A  dam,  or  bank  to  stop 
water."     See  Stanch,  and  Stank»  tupra. 

STANNARY,  ad.  "  They  are  termed 
etanmery  courts,  of  the  Latine  ttannumf  in 
Englishe  tytme  i  and  hold  plea  of  whatso- 
erer  action  of  debt  or  trespasse  whereto 
any  one  dealing  with  blacke  or  white  tyrme, 
either  as  plaintife  or  defendant,  is  a  party.'* 
•—•Carew. 
L.  Stannmm;  FT.  SsUdn,  Urn,  (qr.) 

STANYEL,  s.  The  first  folio  of  Shak. 
(Twelfth  Night)  reads  StalUon ;  Hanmer 
changed  it  into  Stanyel,  the  common  stone* 
hawk,  which  inhabita  old  buildings  and 
rocks.  In  the  North  called  StanehiL  — 
Steevens.  Holland  calls  it  a  Kettna  or 
Stannell ;  and  Pliny  says,  "  It  scareth  and 
terrifleth  all  other  hawks." 

STANZA,  f .    A  pause  or  stay ;  a  staff  or 

atare,  or  aet  number  of  lines,  at  the  end 

of  which  the  metrical  versification  ttayt  or 

atopB,  and  resumes  or  recurs  again. 

Fr.  Stimee,  a  itaff  of  verMt,  (Cot ;)  It  Stitmta  ; 
8p.  JMameim ;  a  ttagimg  place,  dwaUing  plaee. 

STAPLE,  ad.  t.  -BR.  A  staph  market,— 
an  established  market  or  port ;  a  market  or 
port  established  by  law  or  ordinance ;  gen. 
a  mart  or  market,  an  emporium,  a  place  of 
resort 

A  staple  commodity,— a  commodity,  the 
trade  in,  or  manufacture  of  which,  is  in  any 
place  (more  than  other)  established,  aettled, 
regular,  and,  cons,  there  the  principal  or 
chieC  Also,  a  commodity  aubject  to  the 
king's  «/ap^,  or  place  established  for  paying 
importa. 

From  the  old  statute  it  appears  that 
tSUaple  was  app.  to  a  district ;  aa,  the  Staple 
of  Westminster,  extending  from  Temple 
Bar  to  TothtlL — See  RastelL  Hence  the 
Staple  granted  to  the  Abbies.  *'  He  also 
grauntS  libertie  of  coyning  to  certaine 
cities  and  abbeies,  allowing  them  one  staple, 
and  two  puncheona  at  a  rate,  with  certaine 
restrictions."— •Coauieii. 

Fr.  Sstaps ;  D.  Ger.  ft  8w.  Staptlt  the  siapls 
of  a  door,  fto. ;  a  $tepie  mart  or  market  A.  8. 
Simp'^t  -ol,  -al,  the  stmpU  of  a  door.  &e.  so  called 
(8k.)  quia  ostium  stabiiU  et  ftalrit,  beeaiue  it  orope 
tlM  door,  and  renderi  it  ttable,  fixed,  firm.  StapU 
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In  all  its  other  appUeationt  wems  to  have  the 
■ame  origin ;  i.  e.  siabte,  established.  (D.  StaptUn. 
stabUire.) 


M 


Luminous  bodies  are  such  as 
give  light  of  themselves : 
such  are  the  sun,  and  the 
fixt  stars:  they  are  called 
fixt  because  they  always 
keep  the  same  distance  one 
from  another." — Locke. 

a  modern  refinement      See 


STAR,  s. 

-REDk. 
-LESa. 
-LIKE. 

-LIGHT,  ad*  S. 
-LIT,  ad. 

-EY. 

Star-lit  is 

Moonlight. 

Go.  Staim;  A.  8.  Steorra;  D.  Sterre;  Ger. 
Stsm  ;  Sw.  SUem ;  Dan.  Slieme;  Gr.  A«Tfip. 
Wach.  supposes  from  Ger.  St^utent  to  rale,  (to 
•te0r,\  from  the  lufluenoe  attributed  to  the  ilara 
in  the  government  of  human  aflkirs.  The  A.  8. 
Stir-axt  to  steer,  to  stir,  to  move,  (Ger.  SUuren,) 
Is  pcobsbly  tiie  origin  of  our  word  Star ;  and  the 
name  may  have  been  given  to  the  glitftrlng  lumi- 
naries of  the  sky  tnan  their  apparent  perpetual 
motion  or  twinkling.  Kllian  savs,  (upon  the  au- 
thority of  Becan,)  that  Starre  is  the  continual, 
the  perpetual  quivering  (vibratio)  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  ttan,  especially  to  those  which,  on 
account  of  their  remote  distance,  are  perceived 
continually  to  glitter.    In- 

STAR-BOARD,  s.  Som.  calls  it—The 
right  hand  or  aide  of  the  ship.  Kilian  adda 
to  this— ^uod  nanderus  occupat,  locus  nau- 
cleri> — which  the  steersman  occupies  ;  the 
place  or  station  of  the  steers-man  or  stemS' 


A.  8.  Steorborif  D.  SUer-boori,  stugr-boord. 

STARCH,  ad.  s.  o.  i.  e.  Stark,  (qv.)— A 
-EDNEss.   into  ch. 

-ER.  Strong ;  firm,  stiff.     Starch,  the 

-LY.  s. — That  which  strengthens,  or 

-NESS.        stiffens.     Starch,  ad,  (met.)  is — 

stiff,  formal,  precise. 

Starehness  is  not  an  uncommon  word. 

STAR-CHAMBER,  «.  A  chamber  com. 
BO  called,  "eyther  becauae  it  is  full  of  win- 
dowes,  or  becauae  at  the  first  all  the  roofe 
thereof  waa  decked  with  imagea  of  starres 
gilted." — Swuth.  But  Blackatone  suggests 
that  Starr,  in  our  ancient  records,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Heb.  word  Shetar,  a  cove- 
nant; and  that  this  chamber  was  appointed 
for  the  registry  of  "  the  starrs  or  mortgages 
made  to  Jewa." 

STARE,  s.  V.  -EK.  To  look  or  gaze  ea- 
gerly or  earnestly;  with  eyes  thrown  out  or 
projected ;  cons,  to  throw  out  or  up,  to 
project ;  stand  forth  prominently  to  view, 
before  the  eye. 

Go.  Stamrran  ;  A.  8.  Stnrian ;  D.  Slerrends 
oegktu,  ooull  raetntes.  Sterrsn,  Ger.  Starren, 
regere,  dirigere,  lUis  oculis  intoeri.  8w.  SUr-ra, 
-aa;  Dan.  -rer.  SUrrendt  oogkem  are  probably 
stem  eyes;  i.e.  moved,  eyes  moved  or  thrown 
open,  or  thrown  earnestly  upon  the  object.  In 
Mir.  for  Mac.  it  is  written  "  HJs  cap  borne  up  with 
staring  of  his  heare."    8ee  8Tsa«.    Over-  Out^ 

STARE,  s.  Starling.     A  bird. 

A.  8.  Star  ;  D.  Sttrrs.  starre f  Ger.  Staar;  Fr. 
Bstom-eau;  Bp.-ino;  It.  StornMo;  'L.StnrnmM, 
item  Gr.  Tropttp,  stemere,  quia  so  magna  vi 
slemat  hnml  ex  alto. 

8C 


STA 


STA 


STARK,  ad.  Strong  i  firm,  eoniirmacly 
-LT.  established, — ^to  the  utmost  degree. 
•NESS.  See  Staech. 

A. 8.  Starct  si0are;  QtT.Starek;  D.  SUrk ;  Sir. 
Stark.  Wsch.  thinks  Get.  Stark  U  from  tlatren^ 
rigerft,  tD  stiffen,  (qd.  *Utrr-ig,  ttarek.)  Hire  and 
KUian  consider  D.  and  Sv.  to  be  equivalent  to 
£ng.    And  see  Stcedt. 

STARLING.    See  Sterlinq. 

START,  t.  V.  A  ttart, — a  motion  or  emo- 
-ER.  tion;    usually   app.   to  a  short, 

-INO.  sudden,  motion  or  emotion  ; 
-INGLY.  short,  sudden,  actions ;  inter- 
-LE,  V.  J.  rupted,  returning  at  intervals ; 
contraction,  convulaion. 

To  get  the  start, — the  first  motion;  to 
gain  an  advance  or  advantage. 

To  atM-t, — to  move  or  cause  to  move; 
to  rouse,  raise,  or  excite;  to  move  sud- 
denly, with  contraction,  convulsion,  agita- 
tion, alarm. 

Startle,  the  dim.  of  Start,  is  com.  used 

when  the  motion  arises  from  surprise,  alarm, 

affright 

Sk.  thinks  it  may  be  from  A.  S.  5/yr-<m.  movere, 
oomroovere,  (to  «li>,  qv.)  to  move.  Tooke,->the 
past  p.  Stirred,  ttir'd,  ttirt,  itert,  sturt,  or  start. 
G.  Douglas  writes  Sturt ;  our  old  authors,  Sttrt. 
A-Up- 

STARVE,  V.  -LINO,  «.  ad.  To  kill,  to 
slay,  to  destroy :  it  is  now  com.  restricted 
to— To  destroy,  to  perish,  with  hunger  or 
cold ;  to  withhold  or  refuse  nourishment 
or  support 

D.  Ster-ven ;  Ger.  -htn  ;  A.  8.  Sttorf-an,  to  die, 
or  cause  to  die;  to  kill,  to  slay ;  to  perish. 

STATARY,  ad.  Steady,  regular,  or  well 
-IAN.  regulated;  keeping  rank;  well 
-lANLT.     disciplined. 

L.  StataritUf  stationary,  having  or  keeping  their 
station  or  standing  place. 

STATE,  V.  s,  App.  to— All  or  any  cir- 
-EOLT.  cumstances  under  which  any 

-LY.  thing  stands,  exists  or  subsists, 

-L ILY.  or  by  which  it  may  be  affected ; 

-LI NESS.  more  esp.  to — the  rank  or  con- 
-iNo.  dition ;  the  possessions  or  pro- 

-IST.  perty  ;    also  to  the  general 

-iSTic.  establishment  of  government ; 

-I8TICAL.  to  persons  of  rank,  of  noble 
-ISM.*  rank;    the  place  or  station, 

Statesman,  the  seat;  the  dress  or  oma- 
-SHIP.  ment;  the  canopy. 

Stately, — according  to  state  or  condition, 
rank  or  quality ;  to  high  rank,  nobility,  or 
migesty;  hence— grand,  pompous,  majestic, 
magnificent 

To  state, — to  set  forth  the  conditioH  or 
circumstances  under  which  any  thing  stands, 
.  exists  or  subsists ;  co  set  or  place  in  order ; 
to  settle,  arrange,  regulate. 

Statistic,  (Fr.  Statisque,)  is  a  word  for 
which  we  are  said  to  be  indebted  to  a  (lately) 
living  writer.  Statistics  is  app.  to  every  thing 
that  pertains  to  a  state, — its  popiUation, 
soil,  produce,  &c. — *SouUi, 

Fr.  Bttat;  It  Sti^lo;  Sp.  -do,  from  L.  Siatum, 
past  p.  of5tertf,  tostand.    See  Estatx.    £d- In- 
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Un-ftate.  Gob- Dis- Ex- In-etant 

stance.    Con-  £-stablish.    Inter-stf  ce.    Ob- 

Super-stition. 

STATIC,  ad.    The  science  of  balancing, 

-108.      poising  or  weighing. 

-ICAL.  Of.  ZrariKor,  (from  vrwrtC-atv,  aUiare,) 
sisttndi  vim  habtms.  Qt.  Zrarcxq  mMim^wiuwt,  set- 
enHa  librandi. 

STATION,  s,  V.  A  stand  or  standing,  a 
'AMY,  ad,  s,  place,  or  position,  aitnatioB, 
-ER.  condition ;  stated  place,  or  po- 

sition. From  the  custom  of  ttauHing  at 
prayer,  by  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Church, 
prayer-meetings  were  called  jtoftoisy, — 
Hooker, 

Stationary, — pertaining  to  place  or  sta- 
tion; remaining,  abiding,  continoing  in  a 
place  or  station.  Also  pertaining  to  a 
Stationer,  or  seller  of  books,  paper,  and 
other  articles  used  for  writing,  &c. 

Sk.  thinks  Stationers  are  so  called  becanae 
they  had  their  shops  in  one  statiom  or  place; 
and  cites  St  Paul's  Church-yard  as  an  in- 
stance confirming  his  oonjectnie.     It  ia  not 
improbable  that  the  name  may  have  been 
given  to  the  sellers  of  books,  psper,  &c. 
from  the  stalls  or  stations  kept  by  tbeii^ 
esp.  at  fairs,  as  is  still  the  case  at  Lapme, 
Francfort,  and  other  towns  in  Geima^y. 
Sheldon  speaks  of  standing  stationers  and 
assistants  at  miracle  marketa,  and  nmade 
forges. — Miracles  o/Antiehrist,  p.  175.  (And 

see  Pegge*s  Anecdotes  of  the  £ng.  Lav.) 

Fr.  Sta-tdnn  ;  It  -mions ;  Sp.  SMtaeiom  ;  h.  StA, 

a  ttatUm,  a  place  to  stand  in.  Staiitur,  (te.  XMm- 

eioHero,)i»  the  old  name  for  a bookjeller.~i  fltfyina. 

STATUE,  s.  Statue,  formerly  also  written 
-  ED.  and  pronounced  Statma,  h  app. 

-UARY,  ad.  s.  to — an  image,  form  or  figure 
-URE,  s,  (of  metal,  stone,  &e.}  set  up. 

-URED.*  Stature, — to  the  he^ht  of  any 

one  standing, — *PulUr. 
Fr.  Stai-ue,  -ure;  Sp.  JSslai-w,  -«r«;  It  4l  L. 
Stat-ua,  "Ura,  from  Statmmr*,  and  thai  Ihun  ^(wla^ 
past  p.  of  Startt  to  stand. 

STATUMINATE,*  ».    To  set  up,  ae.  ai 

a  support,  a  prop ;  to  support,  to  estaUiih. 
*B.  Jonson.    Halt. 
L.  Statwninart,  fnux  Statnore,  to  set  up. 

STATUTE,  s.  A  fixed  or  establidnA— 
-ABLE,  law,  decree,  judgment 
-ABLT.  In  England,  the  written  or  atafate 
-ORY.  law  is  distinguished  from  the  un- 
written or  common  law. 
Fr.  Stat-Kt ;  It  Hi/o  ;  8p.  Bsimtmto  ;  L.  Stnirnhm, 
ttom  Stmiutrw^  {horn  SiaHm»  p.  p.  of  Stmr^,)  to 
set  up,  fix,  osteblish.  Con-  De-  la-  Fto-  Be-  Sa^ 
stitute.    And  Un-statutabLe. 

STAY,  V,  s.  To  stand,  to  keep  or  icnain 
-EDME8S.  standing ;  to  remain,  lo  con- 
-ER.  tinue,  to  abide,  to  dwell,  to  step, 

-LESS.*  to  wait ;  to  stop  or  keep,  to  tmrn^ 
from  motion;  to  obstruct  or  hinder,  to  inib- 
hold,  to  delay,  to  retard. 

To  stand  or  cause  to  stand:  to  keep  or 
hold  or  retain  standings  to  MphoU,  te 
maintain,  to  support,  to  prop. 


STE 


ST£ 


Stayed,  ad,  (met) — coDBtant,  sedate,  com- 
posed,  steady;  self-possessed,  self- com- 
manding. 

Stays,  t.  for  the  body — in  the  tackling  of 
a  ship, — to  support,  to  keep  firm  or  steady. 

* Jfcfir.  fir  Mag. 

Fr.  Eitay-e,  -er;  D.  SUunt  Ger.  Siehen,  to 
Mtand  or  cause  to  itand.    Over-  Un-  Up- 

STE  AD,  «.  V.  Place,  (of  standing,)  place 
-FAST.  Stood  or  staid  in. 

-PA8TLY.  Steatffast,  (D.  Stede-vast,) — 
-FASTNESS,  placed  fast,  fast  in  place  ;  keep- 
-Y,  €td.  V.  ing,  holding  &8t,  firm,  fixed ; 
-ILT.  established,  determined,  reso- 

-INE88.         lute. 

-  SHIP.*  Stettd, «. — to  hold,  keep,  or  take 
places  to  stand  to; — to  assist,  to  aid,  to 
support 

Stead  is  much  used  in  composition; 
affixed,  as, — Bed-stead,  girdle-stead,  home- 
stead, &c.  i.  e.  place  for  bed,  of  home,  && 
To  steady  is  in  common  use. — *  Chaucer, 
Go.  Studs;  A.8.  &  D.  Stede;  Ger.  Siaitf  Sw. 
Siad  ;  Dan.  Stad,  Tooke  says, — Oar  oldest  Eng. 
vrltert  more  rarely  uaed  the  Fr.  "word  Placet  but 
most  com.  the  Go.  &  A.S.  Studtt  tted,  stede.  Wiclif, 
however,  commonly  uses  Place.    Be-  In-  Un- 

STE  AK,  s,  "  A  piece  or  portion  of  flesh 
so  small  as  that  it  may  be  taken  up  and 
carried,  stuck  upon  a  fork,  or  any  slender 
sticking  instrument  Hence,  I  believe,  the 
Oer.  &  D.  Stick,  stuk,  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  mean  any  small  piece  of  any 
thing."— roo*e. 

A.  8.  SUeee,  a  moriell,  a  mouthAUl,  a  part,  por- 
tion, or  piece,— a  «toaJte.— nSofli.  "D.  Slick,  stock, 
stuck  ;  dor.  Sluckt  trxxMiitm.    See  Sxick. 

STEAL,  V.  To  do  any  thing  silently,  se- 
-EB.  cretly;  to  come  or  go  silently ;  to 

-iNo.  take  away  silently,  secretly,  clan- 
•INOLT.    destinely,  privily. — *Chapman. 

Stealth.    ^'  &  Ger.  Stelen  ;  Sw.  Steala ;  Dan. 

_Y  Stieler  :    A.  S.  St^tl-an;   Go.  SHl-an, 

**        «       which  (Jun.  thinks)  may  be  referred 

-FUL.         to  Siille,  sHUiee,  tadtua,  tacite :  hence 

its  meaning. 

STEAM,  V,  s.    To  send  forth  or  emit,  a 

reek  or  vapour ;  to  reek,  to  evaporate,  to 

exhale ;  usuaUy  app.  to — moisture. 

Steamer, — a  carnage,  a  ship,  &c.  acted 

upon,  propelled,  forced,  conveyed  along  by 

steam* 

A.  S.  Slym-an,  to  sUam*  or  perfume  a  place ; 
slem-ant  sleme,  to  smell,  to  breath,  to  tm^e,  to 
stem*  or  send  forth  vapours. — Som, 

STEAN,*  or  Steen,  *.  A  pit,  well,  or 
fountain,  surrounded — a  way  paved — with 
etone.  The  Steyne,  (at  Brighton,)  perhaps 
a  plot  of  ground  surrounded,  or  fenced  off, 
by  stone, — *  Spenser, 

D.  Stetn-^nt,  Is— vuteus  slvi  fons  lapide  con- 
Btroetus.    Steennoegh,  via  Utpidibus  strata. 

STEED,  s.  A  horse  or  mare  of  the  $tud, 
or  standing.  Steed  is  usually  app.  to — A 
horse  conspicuous  for  ita  form  or  make, 
and  high  mettle. 

A.  8.  Slsda,  The  A.  8.  Stod-myra,  was  a  mare 
for  breed ;  a  stod-hont,  was  probably  a  horse  for 
the  same  purpose. 
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STEEL,  s,  V.  **  In  the  furnace  you  shall 
-Y.  have  to  arise  by  much  burning 

-YARD,  and  fining,  the  purest  part  of  (the 
ore),  which  in  Latine  is  called  nucleus 
firri,  i.  the  kernel  or  heart  of  the  yron 
(and  i£  is  that  which  we  call  Steele),** — 
Holland.  PUnie. 

Steelyard,  or  as  sometimes  written  and 
pron.  Stiliarde, — a  steel  rod  or  bar  prepared 
as  a  balance  for  weighing  goods.  See 
Yard. 

Steel,  V.  met — to  harden;  to  render 
hard,  obdurate,  or  impenetrable. 

SHl-yard, — "  not  from  steel  the  metal, 

which  was  only  a  single  article,  but  from 

stapel'hoff,  the  general  house  of  trade  of  the 

German  nation." — Pennant, 

A.  8.  Sijfle,  aivted  ;  D.  Stoel ;  Ger.  Stal,  etahel  ; 
Sw.  Stdl ;  Dan  Stael.  Wach.  thinks— fh>m  SUeh- 
«»,  pungere,  to  stick.  Sereniua, — ^fkom  Sw.  Stel^ 
stiS.  ha:^ ;  ateel  being  iron  hardened  in  the  furnace. 

STEEP,  ad.  s.  Bending,  inclining,  lean- 
-Y.  ing  (in  great  degree),  from  an  up- 

-INESS.  right  or  perpendicular ;  rising, 
-NES8.  approaching  nearly  to  an  upright ; 
precipitous. 
Sw.  SltmOf  preceps  :  sMpa,  prttdpltem  dare. 
—Ihre.  A.  8.  Steap  ;  perhaps  Siap-ian^  to  stoop, 
sc.  from  an  upright  or  perpendicular.  (See 
Stoop.)    Or  from  A.  8.  St^spp^n,  to  step. 

STEEP,  V.  -ING.    To  drop,  to  plunge,  to 

immerge,  to  submerge  ;  to  dip,  to  drench, 

to  soak. 

D.  ft  Ger.  SUppen;  Sw.  5/&ia,  to  dip,  to  im- 
merge. yfsuch.  thinks  it  is  the  same  word  as 
dippen,  with  $  pref.  It  is  perhaps  the  same -word 
as  the  above.    A-  En-  In-  Un- 

STEEPLE,  s.  -ED.    A  tower,  turret,   or 

spire  (of  a  church). 

A.  8.  Stepl,  steopul,  a  tower,  a  steeple ;  Sw.  Sta- 
pel:  perhaps  from  A.  S.  Steap,  prsceps  ;  Sw. 
Steipa,  praecipitem  dare. 

STEER, «.    An  animal. 

QcStuirs;  A.  8.  5^e,  styre,  a  young  ox  or 
steers,  a  young  cow  or  heifer.  Lane,  a  sierke. — 
Som.  J>,Stier-wrre,  teurus,  stUr  kalf^  vitulus: 
Ger.  StUr.     Ger.  Stier,  is  fierce,  stern,  (qv.)  and 

'  the  epithet  may  have  been  added  to  the  name  of 
the  animal  from  the  fierceness  or  strength  to  which 
it  approaches,  at  the  age  when  it  is  now  usually  so 
called.  In  other  counties,  as  well  as  Lancashire, 
it  is  Stirke.    See  Stark. 

STEER,  V.  To  move,  to  guide  or  direct 
-AGE.  the  motion ;  to  guide,  to  direct, 
-ER.         to  conduct 

-IMO.  Chaucer  and  Oower  use  Steer,  the 
-LESS.*  s.  for  that  which,  or  that  by  which 
-8-MAN.  (gubemacidum)  a  vessel  is  steered. 
See  Stern.  *Gower, 
D.  Stisren,  stuereu;  Ger.  Steuren  :  Sw.  Styr-a; 
Dan.  -er:  A. 8.  Steor-an^  to  direct,  to  guide;  from 
the  e.  Slir-an,  to  move,  to  stir,  (qv.) 

STEGANO-GRAPHY,*  *.  Writing  in 
concealed  or  private  characters  or  signs. 

*Wottm.     Brown, 

Gr.  lT«Yovo-irpa^io,  comp.  of  a^rcyavot,  tectus; 
from  <rrey-ttv,  to  cover,  to  conced,  and  7po^ia, 
writing. 

STELE,  *.  "  A  stalk,  a  stock  or  stump 
of  a  tree.   Chaucer  (Som.  adds,)  uses  Slele 
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for  an  handle,  in  which  sdnse  wc  yet  retain 
it"  It  is  in  common  use  in  different  parts 
of  England.  See  Ray,  Wilbraham,  and 
Mo(n'.     A.  S.  Stele. 

STELLAR,  ad,    ^fe/^e,— formed  like  a 

-ARY.       Star. 

-ATE.        To  atelUfy, — to  form,  to  transform 

-ATEO.     into  a  star. 

-EI).*        *Skak,  ^Chaucer.  Drayton.  Davies. 

-lFY,t  V.   L.  Steil-a,  rotu*,  a  star;  studded  irith 
stars.    Con-  Inter- 

STELLIONATE,'  e.  A  cousening  or 
counterfeiting  of  merchandise ;  an  unjust 
or  deceitAil  gaining ;  a  malicious  or  fraudu- 
lent bereaving  another  of  his  money,  wares, 
due  provision,  or  bargain. — Cot.     *  Bacon. 

Fr.  StellUmut ;  L.  StellionatuM,  from  StelUo, 
irhich  Holland  calls  the  •twr-lizard;  and  Plinie 
(b.  XXX.  c.  10,)  says  "there  is  not  a  beast  more 
spiteftil  to  mankind,  and  envious  of  our  com- 
modity, insomuch  as  the  word  SMlio  is  growne  to 
be  a  reprochfUU  tearme  among  us."    And  see  Du 

Cange. 

STELO-GRAPHY,  s.     Writing  on  a 

pillar. 

6r.  ZTifXo'^pa^ia,  itucriptic  columns. 

STEM,  V.  s.  Stem  of  a  tree, — Wach.  derives 
from  the  v.  Stan,  to  stand,  because  it  stands 
upright  and  immovable. 

Stem  of  a  family, — the  trunk  or  stirjts 
from  which  the  family  branches  out,  expands, 
or  extends ;  from  which  it  depends  or  de- 
scends ;  is  borne  or  generated. 

Stem  of  a  ship, — stirpt  arboris  excisse, — 
app.  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  forcing  its 
way,  keeping  its  course  through,  against, 
or  in  opposition  to  the  waves,  the  tide,  the 
current,  or  stream.     And  hence,  To  stem,— 

To  stand  firmly  against;    to  keep  way 

steadily  against ;  to  stay  or  stop,  or  bear  up 

against. 

A.  S.  Sifmnty  a  stump,  Stemnu,  stock  or  body 
of  a  tree  without  the  boughes.— 5om.  D.  Slam; 
Ger.  &  Sw.  Stamm;  Dan.  Slamme;  perhaps— any 
thing  fixed,  firm,  firmly  established.  See  Stsvbx. 
Re- 

STENCH,  #.  V.  -Y.  Sometimes  written 
Stinch.     And  see  Stink. 

**  Sent,  (scent,)  savour,  smell,  whether 
eviU  or  good :  whereof  our  Stinke,  now  used 
onely  for  an  ill  savour." — Som. 

Dryden  uses  the  word  for  seent  or  smell, 

gen. 

Dan.  S/ank ;  A.  8.  Slene,  past  p.  of  Stine-an,  to 
stink,  {k  changed  into  eh,y^Tooke. 

STENO-GRAPHY,  *.  App.  to— The 
art  of  writing  in  short -hand. 

6r.  Srcvof ,  aretus,  angutttu,  narrow,  dose ;  and 
Ypa^io,  writing. 

STENT.     See  Stint. 

STENTORIAN,  ad.  A  huge  ootce,— 
-ROPHONic.  such  a  one  as  the  Qrecian 
•RONic.  Stentor  had. — Cot, 

Fr.  Foix  Stentwie. 

STEP,  V.  s.  -PINO.  Step,  the  motion  in 
walking,  is — The  (stying  or)  rising  motion 
of  one  foot  to  pass  before  the  other,  over  or 
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above  the  other,  backward  or  forward. 
(the  ».)— 

To  move,  to  walk,  to  go ;  to  ascendU  to 
descend.     And  the  s. — 

Motion,  path    or  passage ;    that    apoa 

which  we  step  or  set  ^e  foot ;  the  distance 

moved  at  one  time  by  stepping  ;  gradation 

or  degree ;  progress. 

A.  8.  Stappan,  steppan;  D.  Stappmi,  stippem; 
Ger.  Slap-ptn^  -fen,  gradi.    Mit-  Over- 

STEP,|>r^.     Tooke  considers  Step  to  he 
-SON.  a  corruption  of  Sted,  when  pre- 

-MOTHER.    fixed  to  a  child,  mother,  &c.    la 
Dan.  are  still  written — **  Sted-fader,  sted- 
moder,  sted-hroder,  sted-soster,    sted-barm, 
sied-son,  sted'dotter  ; — i.  e.  mee,  loeot  in  tlie 
place  of,  in  stead  of,  a  father,  a  mother,  a 
brother,"  &c.     The  A.  S.  Steop-eiid,  Som. 
calls  a  fatherless  diild,  an  orphan ;  and  Lrjre 
adduces  various   instances    of   Sttop-ciid^ 
which  he  interprets — orbatus  parente ;  and 
hence,  it  seems  to  have  been  inferred,  that 
A.  S.  Step-on  signified — orbare  ;  but  a  chUd 
must  be  orphaned  or  deprived  of  one  parent, 
before  it  can  be  in  stead  or  in  fA»ce  of  a 
child  to  another  person.     In  Dan.  it  Is  also 
written  Stif-moder,  -fader,  &c. ;  and  in  D. 
it  is  StUf-moder;   Ger.  Stieff-vnUttr  f  Sw. 
Styf-moder,  which  the  etymologists  have  m 
general  considered  to  be  a  stiff  or  haiah 
mother,  father,  &c. ;  and  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection, that  a  stepson  cannot  be  so  called 
for  the  same  reason,  Ihre  supposes  Ste^  to 
have  been  first  app.  to  the  mother,  &c.  and 
thence  transferred  to  the  children.    Wacb. 
thinks  Ger.  Stiefznd  A.  S.  Steop  to  be  both 
formed  from  A.  S.  Stow,  locus : — and  add% 
— "Vide  annon  Stief- voter,  sit  viee-pater; 
stief -mater,    vice-mater.       SUief-sen,    vice 
Jilius,  sc  representatione  aut  Bufastittttione.' 
And  so  far  he  anticipates  Tooke.    And 
Jamteson,  in  v.  Gudsonne. 

STER,  term.  The  term.  <<  Ster,  unless  I 
mistake,  (Som.)  in  our  words — ^Websfrr, 
Maultster,  Stamster,  Spin«l«r,  Game«f«r, 
Brew«^«r,  "Drogster,  plainly  denotes  («m^- 
sterium)  mastery;"  and  he  derives  from 
A.  S.  Steor-an,  to  rule,  to  govern,  to  order, 
to  direct, — ^in  which  Lye  appears  to  con- 
cur. But  the  manner  in  which  Som. 
has  written  these  words,  is  a  contracted 
form : — e.g.  wehster  for  webbes/er  ;  spinslvr 
for  vpinnester  ;  dragster  for  dnigesfer,  (now 
druggie^,)  whence  it  may  be  suggested,  that 
Sler  is — Ester  or  Isier,  and  that  it  is  com- 
pounded of— £«,  ed,  or  et,  and  er,  (es-et-ert 
contr.  ester.)    See  £r,  and  Yster. 

STERCORATION,».-ACEow».  Of«rffr- 

coration, — the  sheeps-dung  is  one  of  the 
best ;  and  next,  the  dung  of  kine ;  and 
thirdly,  that  of  horses,  which  la  held  to  be 
somewhat  too  hot,  unless  it  be  mingled. 
That  of  pigeons  for  a  garden,  or-  a  naaQ 
quantity  of  ground,  ezedleth." — Baeem, 

Fr.  Stereorin  ;  L.  Sterear-ens,  -atio,  froBi  Slerms^ 
dung,  manure. 
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STERILE,  ad.  Barren;  that  cannot 
>ITY.  bear  or  bring  forth  {  opposed  to 
-IXE,*  r.  fertile.— *5(iit>a^f. 

Fr.SUrit-e;  It  -e,-itd:  Sp.  Etteril ;  Is.  Sate- 
riiit^  or  Steriiti$.  Vou.  •uggeata  that  the  andent 
Latins  may  have  had  the  v.  Sttreot  from  Gr.  Zrep- 
€t¥t  prlvaret  and  that  thence  SUrilia  may  have 
been  formed.  It  may  haire  come  fh>m  Gr.  Zrcpcor, 
aoiiduB,  hard,  solid,  and  thus  be  equivalent  to  the 
Eog.  Barren^  (qv.) 

STERLING,  ad,  s.  Sterling,  met  ia,— 
Of  genuine  standard ;  pure,  unadulterated, 
unalloyed ;  of  pure  intrinsic  goodness  or 
value. 

The  sterlings  of  (the  old)  London-bridge 
may  owe  their  name  to  the  source  ascribed 
to  the  word  by  Som.  And,  Pennant  says, 
they  were  **  designed  for  the  preserration 
of  the  foundation  pile '"  ».  e.  to  guide,  direct, 
or  steer  the  force  of  the  current  or  other 
damage  from  them. 

Som.  derives  IVom  A.  8.  Siear-am,  nf^m,  guber- 
nare,  dirlgere.  Sterling  money, — nostratium  intel- 
lectu.— he  asserts,  is->nummus  probus  et  legalis, 
good  and  legal ;  according  to  law,  as  fixed  by  law. 
Camden  asngns  a  very  diffbrent  origin :— **  In  the 
time  of  his  sonne  King  Richard  the  First,  monle 
coined  in  the  east  paru  of  Germanie  began  to  be 
of  especiall  request  in  England  for  the  puiitie 
thereof,  and  was  called  Eaaterlinp  monie,  as  all 
the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  were  called  Saster- 
Unm.  and  shortly  after,  some  of  that  countiie, 
skillfull  in  mint  matters  and  allales,  were  sent  for 
into  this  realme  to  bring  the  eotne  to  perfection  ; 
which  since  that  time  was  called  of  them  sterling, 
for  E—ierting.'* 

STERN,  s.    '*  That  which  is  «/«r-ra,«^*fi, 

-AGE.  stirred.  I.e.  the  moved  nart  of 

Sternsman.  the  ship,  or  that  by  which  the 

ship  is  moved*'  (Tooke)  or  steered.      See 

Stir,  Steer,  and  Stern,  it^a. 

Also  app.  to — the  hinder  part  of  anj 
thing ;  the  tail. 

Holinshed  uses  Sterne  as  a  o. :  *'  Direct- 
ing them  which  way  to  stem  (L  e.  to  steer) 

their  ships." 

A.  S  Steam t  tteor^mther;  D.  Slier,  •tier^oers 
Ger.  5/««r,  steur-mder.    A-  Pro- 

STERN,  ad.  may  be  explained,— Moved, 
-LY.  excited,  roused,  from  a  calm  or 
-MESS,  placid  state ;  and,  cons,  fixed  into  a 
severe,  harsh,  forbidding  aspect. 
A.  S.  Sierme,  sharp,  severe,  ausfsrc,  cruell, 
sierHt,  fierce  --)5<4s.  8k.  derives  from  To  stare  ; 
Jun. — f^om  the  Gr. :  Serenius  also  refers  to  the 
p.  To  ttare,  (qv.)  Tooke,  that— a  stem  counte- 
nance is  a  moved  eoontenance;  moved  by  some 
psssion.  (See  Steem,  anU.)  Wiclif  renders  h. 
Autterus,  (see  AvsTcas,)  a  stern  man. 

STERNUTATION.'*. -TORT.*  Asneei- 

inff  medicine,  or  powder. — Cot,    *Brown, 
L.  Slemutmrf,  to  sneese ;  Fi.  Sternutatoirs. 

STERQUILINOUS,*a<2.  Dungy,  dirty. 

*Jfowea. 
L.  SiergvUinium,  from  stereus.     See  Srxaco- 

«ATIO?l. 

STERT,  STERVE.    See  Start,  Starve. 

STEVEN,  s.  Instituted,  announced  or 
appointed  time ;  hence,  appointment  Un- 
set Steven,  (Chaucer,) — appointment  not 
being  made  or  set,    Steven  (ra  Singing,)  is 
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probably  the  more  modem  Stave  or  St4^i 
app.  gen.  to  sound,  musical  or  otherwise. 
In  Spenser,  noise,  cry,  clamour. 

Lye  says, — A.  8.  Stefn,  or  Slemn,  signifies — 
Instuutum  tempus ;  it  appears  to  signify  aliquid 
institatum ;  from  stefn-ian,  (formed  upon  5/<jf  ioN : 
see  STArF,)  instituere,  indicere,  edicere,  rosndare ; 
to  any  thing  instituted,  declared,  announced,  com* 
manded,  proclaimed,  (any  thing  fixed.)  See 
Stbm. 

STEW,  u.  s.  To  warm  or  heat,  to  seethe, 
-HOLDER.  — in  water,  in  vapour;  to  put 
-ISH.*  into,  to  keep, — in  a  moist  heat, 
in  a  state  of  evaporation  or  steam.  To  be 
in  a  stew,  met — to  be  in  a  heat, — warmer, 
hotter  than  need  be. 

A  stew, — a  stave,  a  hoi  or  heated  place  ; 
a  bagnio,  a  brothel;  one  who  frequents 
brothels.— *jB/>.  IlalL 

Fr.  Ettuver,  to  stew,  soak,  bathe ;  also,  to  warm : 
s'estuver,  to  sweat  in  a  hot-house,  to  wash  himself 
in  hot  waters :  estuve$,  »ietoa :  al^o,  stoves  or  hot* 
houses.— Cw<.  It.  Stufa,  stuf-d^re;  Sp.  Etiu/-a, 
-ar.  In  A.  S.  Slof-a,  a  tmth,  a  baine,  a  sittvf;  D. 
Stove;  Ger.  Stubs;  Bw. Slmjf^wa ;  Low  L.  Stmba, 
Etymologists  have  various  opinions  on  the  origin 
of  this  word ;  they  may  be  used  as  aids  though 
not  as  guides.  See  Men.  Wack.  Ikre,  Fobs,  (de 
Vitiis,  lib  ii.  c.  7.)  The  A.  8.  St**»  is,— a  place ; 
emph.  (perhaps)  a  fire-place ;  the  importance  of 
which  in  northern  regions  is  recorded  by  Tacitus : 
the  Germans,  he  tells  us,  lie  whole  days  before 
the  fire— juxta  focum  atque  Ignem.  From  focus 
it  was  extended  to  hypo-caustitm, — the  store  (ignis 
sub-accensus)  in  l>arhs  for  heating  the  water ;  the 
hot  or  warm  water  baths  themselves ;  the  vapour 
baths  (vaporaria).    Hence,  To  slew, — as  above. 

STEW,*  f.  A  pond,  or  store-pond  for  fish ; 
a  cupboatd,  or  closet — *Chaucer,  Holland, 
A  stew  or  slowing  place  (from  A.  S.  Slow.     See 
Sxaw,  ante.) 

STEWARD,  s,  -rt.  Steward,  anciently 
Stede-ward,  As  in  our  ancient  language 
stow  is  our  word  for  place,  so  also  stede,  and 
stede-toard,  (which  for  easinesse  of  sound, 
the  first  d  being  omitted,  is  become  stew- 
ard,)  is  as  much  to  say,  as — the  keeper  of 
the  place ;  which  in  the  modern  Teutonic 
is  called  star^hower,  that  is,  stede-kolder,  or 
place- keeper ;  the  same  that  lieutenant  is 
m  French,  which,  corruptly,  in  £ng.  we 
call  lif tenant. — Verstegan, 

STICK,  s,  V.  To  pierce,  to  transpierce, 
-T.  to  penetrate,  or  transfix  ;   to  fix 

Stuck,  a.  or  set,  to  stay  or  remain  fixed  or 
fast ;  to  fasten,  to  adhere  ;  to  be  or  remain 
fixed,  at  a  stand ;  to  hesitate. 

Stick  (formerly  written  Stock), — carried 
in  the  hand,  or  otherwise,  but  sufficiently 
slender  to  be  stuck  or  thrust  into  the 
ground  or  other  soft  substance.  Stick, — a 
thrust — Tooke,  The  latter,  Shak«  writes 
Stuck. 

v.  Stiken,  sleken ;  Ger.  Steiken ;  Sw.  Slieka ; 
Dan.  Stikker;  A.  8.  Stie-an,  pungere,  infigere, 
transfigerc,  to  pierce,  to  infix,  to  transfix ;  and, 
cons,  to  fix,  or  set  £ut  See  Stock,  Stajcs, 
Steak,  Stitch.    Be- 

STICKLE,  V,      To  stiekU  may  be,— to 
-BR.      interpose,  to  place  himself  on  the 
-BAG.    side  or  party  of;  to  stand  up  for, 
contend  or  contest 
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To  hesitate ;  to  stand  hesitatingly ;  to 
act  indecisively. — Dryden. 

To  stickle t  now  appears  to  be  gen.  used 
as  the  dim.  of — 

To  sticky — to  adhere ;  to  adhere  to  the 
side  or  cause,  or  defence  of;  to  contend 
pertinaciously. 

A  stickler,  was  one  who  stood  by  to  pait  the 
combatants  when  victory  could  be  determined 
without  bloodshed.  "  They  were  called  ttiekUrt, 
from  carrying  tiiekt  or  itnvM  in  their  hands,  with 
which  they  interposed  between  the  duelllste."— 
See  Uie  commentators  on  Skak.  and  B.  Jomon, 

STIFF,  ad.     Stark,  atrong,  rigid ;  hard  or 

-EN,  V,      hardy,    opposed  to   soft,  pliant, 

-LY.  flexible;     nard,    inflexible,    un- 

-NES9.       pliant,      unyielding;      rigorous, 

-ENING.    stubborn,     obstinate :  —  harsh, 

constrained. 

A.  S.  Stif-ian;  Dan.  Stiv ;  D.  Slyvtn;  8w.  Sty f, 
atyfna,  rigere,  rigescere,  rigidum  aut  flrmum  fa- 
ccre, — ^to  be  or  become  rigid. 

STIFLE,  0.     To  stuff,  to  Stop  up  by  stMff- 

ing  ;  to  suppress,  to  smother,  to  suffocate, 

to  choak. 

The  edition  of  Brewer's  Lingua,  (A.  i. 

B.  1,)  1657,  reads  Stifiemenis;  the  edition 

of  the  Ancient  British  Drama  adops  S^f- 

Jlements,    Fr.  i  e.  whistlings.      **  Uttering 

nought  else  but  idle  siffUments" 

Dim.  of  Stt^f.  Fr,Sttof€rt  to  ttuf;  and  tsUn^fer, 
to  «<^c.    Un- 

STIGMA,  s.    The  v. — to  pierce,  to  stamp, 

-T-iZE,  V.   to  brand  ;  to  fix  or  set  a  mark 

-ic,  ad.  s.    (sc.  of  infamy,  or  disgrace). 

-IC-AL.        Fr.  Stigmalixer  ;  It  StitHatUazart ; 

-ALLY.        ^'  •^^'9"**  '   ^-  ZTiYMOi  >  -puncture, 
from  <mC-etv,  pungere,  to  pierce. 

STILR    See  Style. 

STILETTO,  s.  V.  A  small,  round,  pointed 

dagger. 

It.  Stilti^  pugionis  genus ;  dim.  of  StiU,  a  little 
stick;  L.Stttut. 

STILL,  p.  s.  To  fall  in  drops ;  to  sepa- 
-ATORY,  s.  rate  drop  by  drop ;  to  fall  or 
-iciDE.*  descend  in  small  portions  or 
-iciDious.t  particles,  by  slow  degrees ;  to 
&\l,  come  down  or  come  forth,  as  in  liquid 
drops. 

Stillatory, — a  vessel,  room,  &c.  for  still- 
ing.— *  Bacon.     ^ Brown. 

It.  &  L.  StUldre,  to  drop  or  drip.  StUlieidSt— 
L.  Sliltieidium,  {ttitta,  and  ead*rt.)    Di-  In- 

STILL,  V.  s.  ad.  an.  To  compose,  to  calm, 
-Y.  to    appease,    to    tranquillize,    to 

-NESS,  quiet,  to  set  or  put  at  rest ;  to  be 
or  cause  to  be  low  or  gentle  in  sound ;  to 
be  silent,  to  ailence.  Still,  av.  must,  upon 
Tooke*s  etym.,  be  explained  to  mean — 
Pone,  put  or  place  ;  or  hoe  posito,  this 
being  put,  placed,  supposed,  proposed, 
assumed,  granted. 

A.  8.  SM-on;  D.  A;  Get. -lot ;  8w.  -to;  Dan. 
•Iffr,  seem  the  same  words  diff.  written,  as  A.  8. 
SMl-an,  Qt  SUaU^imn;  Ger.  ft  D.  SttUmi  Sw. 
St^lla^  ponere ;  and  to  mean,  cons.,  componere, 
oompescere,  seidare,  quietom  reddexv,  quiesoere. 
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Still,  the  tfff. — Sk.  knows  not  whether  flroai  TiZ, 
with  the  mere  prefix  «.  Tboke — Che  imperattre 
of  SUU-an,  ponere,  to  put  or  place ;  and.  to  to  ia 
elliect  equivalent  to  Yet,  (qv.)    Be< 

STILT,  s.  V.    Any  thing  put  or  placed,  m. 

to  uphold,  support,  raise,  elevate. 

The  etilts  or  rising  roots  are  compared 

by  Damnier  to  artificial  stakes,  supporting 

one  trunk. 

D.  Stet-tenj  Ger.  -<se;  Sw.  Styll-m:  Daa.  -<r. 
Wach.  derircs  &om  the  o.  Slelten^  poDCie.  Bee 
Still. 

STIMULATE,  v.  To  prick,  to  instigate, 
-ATiON.  to  goad,  to  incite,  to  excite,  to 
-AMT,ad«.     spur. 

Vt.SUm-uler;  It.  -ctkre ;  Sp.  Mtiimmtmr;  L. 
Stiwmlu*,  ftom  Qt.  ZrtC-ecv,  to  prick.    Bx-  Vo- 


STING,  9.  s.     To  prick  or  penetrate,  to 

-INO.       pierce  (with  pain) ;  to  pain. 

-INQLY.   A  stinger  (in  common  speech)  ii 

-LESS.      one  who,   that  which,    siimgs  or 

-o.  pierces,  (acutely,  deeply.) 

Stingo, — a  atrong  beer,  pungent  to  the 

palate  or  stomach. 

A.  8.  Stpnjf-an  ;  8w.  Sting-a  ;  Dan.  -er,  paDget^ 
to  prick  or  pierce. 

STINGY,  ad.  -INESS.     A  stingy  feOow,— 

one  who  lays  up,  sc.  in  store;  hoarda»  ten 

to  use  ;  and  hence — 

Sparing,  covetous,  niggardly. 

Not  a  very  old  v.  A.  8.  Slinff^m,  to  stiiifv  is 
immittere,  imponere  pnnctum:  aad  tbca  gca. 
imponere.  then  fiuther,  reponere,  to  lay  up;  and, 
cons.,  to  hoard. 

STINK,  V.  s.    To  smell,  or  cause  a  smeU 

-ARD.       or  odour  (good  or   bad);    now 

-ER.         an  offensive,  an  ill  smelL     See 

-iNOLY.   Stench. 

A.  8.  Stene-an  or  Stinenin ;  D.  Sti»ekem  .'  Han. 
Stink,  or  A.  8.  SUng^m,  pungere,  is  perhaps  tha 
root,  qd.  to  cause  a  pun§etU  aeasatSoa. 

STINT,  or  Stent,  «.  «.     To. blunt;    to    v- 

-ER.       stop,  to  restrain,  to  confine,  to  limit,   ^ 

-iNO.    to  apportion ;   to  stop,  or  caose  to    S< 

stop ;  to  cease,  to  desist  '  « 

A.  8.  Stint-un,  hebetare,  to  make  doll  or  Uimt;^ 
to  quaile  or  asswage. — Som.   See  SnraT.  ^ 

STIPEND,  s.  -lARY,  ad.  s.  "  Moreover  the 
under  treasuren  of  warre,  or  paymasters 
in  the  campe,  were  in  auncient  time  named 
Lihripendes,  for  weighing  out  unto  the  aonl- 
diours  their  wages ;  and  their  verie  pay 
therefore  was  called  stipendium,  from  whence 
commeth  stipend,  a  word  commonly  re- 
ceived.'*—Ho/loiui  PUtne. 

Fr.  Slipend-ier  ;  It.  -io,  Akre;  8p.  Satipe^iis: 
L.  Stipendiuwit  from  $tipt,  a  piece  of  mofaey,  (ft«m 
»Upor0,  to  Store  or  pack  up,)  and  ftmHtr*,  f 
weight. 

STIPULATE,  V.  -ION.    To  contract,  to 

bargain ;   to  aak  or  require  terma  or  cm- 

ditiotts ;  to  covenant  or  agree. 

Fr.  SUpml-eri  It.  -Arv;  Sp.  Stttputar;  U  5tf- 
pnlmrt.  from  t^pmta,  a  reed  or  straw;  hirsaaa,  ki 
contracts  or  bargains  respecting  land,  tha 
held  a  straw  in  their  bands,  wbidi 
the  whole  land.— Fom.    A-  Be- 
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STIR,  V.  «.  To  more,  to  cause  motion  or 
-R-ER.  emotion;  to  rouse,  to  excite;  to 
-INO.  put  into  commotion,  confusion, 
-AGE.*    disturbance,  tumnlL — *Ortmger. 

D.  SlooT'en ;  Otx.  SUwren ;  A.  8.  Stir-ian^  to 
move.  See  To  STsia,  Stkbv,  Stobs,  Sxoua, 
SrvaT,  BftAmr,  STvaoT.    Be-  Un-  Up- 

STIRIOUS,  ad.    Falling  in  drops  or  glo- 
bules, sc  of  frozen  water. 
L.  StMot  a  drop. 

STIRK,  or  Sturk,  «.    A  Steer,  (qr.) 
A.  8.  Stfrie^  (L  e.  SUer-U.) 

STIRPS,  «.      The  trunk  or  stock,  of  a 

family  or  race ;  a  family  or  race. 

L.  Stirpg,  from  o-rcpcoirowt,  as  if  spoken  <Xe 
toUdiwibw.'Seai,    Ex-tirpate. 

STIRRUP,  «.  o.     A  mounting  rope ;  a 

rope,  a  strap, — ^with  footing  of  iron  or  other 

substance, — by  which  to  mount 

To  stirrup: — "We  exerted  ourselves  to 

stirrup  our  shrouds." — Ansom* 

A.  8.  Stiae-rapa,  $ti-rap;  D.  Steegh-retp  ;  Ger. 
Siep-rtift  ninis  ssoensorius,  ttom  A.  8.  Sti^mn ; 
D.  Stsssikem  ;  Oer.  SMgem,  ascendere,  (to  «<ir,  qr.) 
to  ascend :  and  A.  8.  Ilaps ;  D.  Bsep  ;  Ger.  Aeif, 
a  rope.^Sk. 

STITCH,  s.  V.    "Stiteh,  in  Needle- work, 

-ERT.    (ck  instead  of  A,)-—*  thrust  or  push 

-nick      with  the  needle ;  also  that  which  is 

perfonned    by  a  thrust  or  push  of  the 

needle."      In  Chapman,  T^'and  turnd  up 

stitehn  orderly,"  )-<--that  which  is  efiected 

by  sHekmg,  piercing,   or  pushing;    and, 

cons,  turning  up,  sc  by  the  ploughshare. 

Stiteh,  (met.) — "  A  pain,  resembling  the 

sensation  produced  by  being  stuck  or  pierced 

by  any  pomted  instrument" — Tooke. 

A.8.  Stice,  punetio,  a  stiteh  or  pricking;  ^$Wck 
in  the  side.— foM.  D.  Sisks;  Get.  Stick;  from 
the  V.  Stie^n,  pnugexe,  to  stick,  (qv.) 

STITH, «.  -T,  s,  9.  That  which  standeth^ 
firmly,  fixedly,  steadily. 

A.  8.  Siithf  ttittf  hard,  seven,  violent  great, 
difflcult  strong.— Aoei.  "iS^IJMe cheese,  i.e.  strong 
cheese.  Siitkpt  an  anvils  bom  the  fompolng :  quid 
enim  ineud*  durius."— Jtay.  M.C.  Words.  Stitk 
is  fhmi  A.  8.  Stsdt  Go.  Stads. 

STIVED,*  frf.  Le.  Stuffed,  stow'd,  oi 
stew'd.  To  stive  ot  stew  meat — ^to  cook 
it  by  a  gentle  fire ;  to  stive  one, — almost 
to  smother  with  heat — Lffe,    *WotUm, 

STIVER,  s.    A  Dutch  coin;  about  ^d. 

D.  Sluyvsr,  tkom  slmpvettt  pulverare,  and  so 
called,  4  puivsrsa  teuilais  (Kilian) ;  the  new  coin 
being  much  lighter  than  the  old,  and  of  less  value. 

STOCCADE,  «.    -ADO.       Stoeeado,  —  a, 

thrust ;   Stoeeade, — a  fence  of  sharp  stakes. 

Fr.  Bsteesadss  It  StoseAia,  a  thrust  or  push ; 

8p.  Stitqusar,  to  strike  with  the  point  of  a  sword. 

STOCK,  «•  «.    **  We  have  in  modem  use 

-INO,  s.  V.  (considered  as  words  of  different 

-ISH.         meaning) — 

Stocks.      '*  Stvek, — truncus,    stipes>    L  e. 

Stocky,     stuck  p  as  logr  and  post,  and  bieck, 

before  eirplained :  '  to  stand  like  a  stock.* 

**  Stock,  (met) — a  stupid  ot  blockish 
person. 
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"Stock  of  a  tree, — itself  stuck  in  the 
ground,  from  which  branches  proceed. 
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Stock,  (met) — ^stirps  ;  family,  race. 
*  Ony  man  bom  of  the  stoke  of  Adam.' — 
lohan  Hoper. 

**  Stock,'^Jbced  quantity,  or  store  of  any 
thing. 

"  Stock — in  trade,— jSxeJ  sum  of  money 
or  goods,  capital,  fundis. 

"  ^Itoc^-lock, — ^not  affixed,  but  stuck  in. 

'  The  chambrs  dore  anone  was  stoke 
£r  thei  haue  ought  unto  hir  spoke.' — Ootoer. 

"  Stock  of  a  gun, — that  in  which  the 
barrel  is  fixed,  or  stuck. 

**  Stock -hsLDdie, — that  in  which  any  tool 
or  instmment  itjlred. 

"  Stock, — article  of  dress  for  the  neck  or 
legs.     See  Stocking,  infra. 

**  Stocks, — a  place  of  punishment  in 
which  the  hands  or  legs  are  stuck  or  JUed. 
'There  to  abyde  stocked  in  pryson.' — L^e 
of  Our  Lady. 

**  Stocks, — in  which  ships  are  stuck  or 
fixed. 

"Stocks, — ^the  public  funds,  where  the 
money  of  (unhappy)  persons  is  now  fixed — 
(thence  never  to  ret\im.) 

*'  Stocking, — for  the  leg,  corruptly  written 
for  Stoeken,  (i.  e.  «/oAr,  with  the  addition  of 
the  participial  term.  En,) — because  it  was 
stuck,  or  made  with  sticking  pins,  (now 
called  knitting  needles.) 

**  And  formerly,  5lfoc^,  for  the  leg,  instead 
of  stoeken,  (stocking.) 

"Stock,  —  a  sword  or  rapier;  or  any 
weapon,  that  might  be  thrust  or  stuck.  And 
Stock, — a  thrust  or  push." — Tooke. 

Stocky,  ad, — stout,  sturdy. 

Stoek,  truncus ;  A.  S.  Sloeee;  D.  ft  Ger.  Stock; 
Fr.  Estoe;  from  Ger.  Stoeken^  to  fix,  to  stick. 
Stock,  stirpe,  D.  Stteek,  $ioek ;  Ger.  Stock ;  Vt.EHtoe; 
It.4<dcco,  from  «foc4r,  truncus.  (8ee8TicK.)  "Stockt 
(a  merchant's)— firom  which  profit  is  expected,  as 
hrancfaes,  fhilt  &c.  from  the  stock  of  a  tree. — 
Slockinffit  because  they  stick  to  the  legs. — Stocks, 
for  culprits'  legs,  because  made  of  wood  (ttom  the 
stock  or  trunk  of  a  tree,)  with  holes  in  them."  So 
ftu-  8k.  Tooke  is  of  opinion  that  Stock,  however 
fUtt.  app.,  Is  the  past  tense  and  past  p.  of  A.  8.  «. 
Slie^n,  sttcioH,  to  stick.    Over-  Un- 


STOIC,  ad.s.  A  sect  of  philosophi 
-AL.  SO  called  because  their  founder, 
-ALLY.  Zeno,  taught  under  a  porch  {<rroa) 
-ISM.      or  portico  at  Athens. 

Fr.  Stot-que,  -cien ;  It  -co,  -chexum ;  Sp.  BsUAco  ; 
L.  Stoicus;  Or.  Zy<*ixott  from  r-voa,  m  porch. 

STOKER,  s.  Is  merely  Sticker,  one  who 
sticks ! — that  which  pushes,  and  cons,  stirs, 
(the  fire ;)  a  poker  is  sometimes  so  called. 

STOLE,  s.  -ED.  Gen.  app.  to— A  long 
robe  or  garment 

Fr.  Stole;  8p.  Bstola;  It  ft  L.  Slola;  Gr.  IroKa^ 
a  vest  er  garment,  from  rr«XX-«iv,  induere,  to  in- 
vest to  Clothe. 

STOLIDITY,*  s.  Silliness,  senselessness, 
foolishness,  stupidity. — *BentUy. 

It  Sldtid-c,  -ith;  8p.  SstoUdo;  L.  Slotidus, 
{siotdus,  fiuitws.)  from  Stole,  a  shooi ;  Gr.  XrcXA- 
C(v,  to  put  forth ;  a  useless  shoot  nibbed  or  cut 
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off;  (met.)  A  worthlMs,  tflly,  Ibollah  person,  (we 
Vosa.)  But  A.8.  Sijfll-mmt  obttupeMere,  Sa  conal- 
deied  by  Tooke  to  be  the  root. 

STOMACH,  9.  o.  First  app.  to  the  pipe 
•ER.  by  which  the  meat  is  conveyed ; 

-FUL.  then — ^to  the  Tentricle  in  which 

-FULNESS,  it  is  received  and  dilated. 
-LESS.         (Met) — 

-ic,  ad.  t.  Various  affections  of  the  mind, 
-INO.  appetites,  desires,  wishes;  hu- 

-ous.*  mour ;  ill  humour,  dislike ;  tem- 
-iCAL.t  per,  sullenness,  angriness,  re- 
sentment ,  haughtiness,  pride. 
To  stomach, — to  receive,  hold  or  retain, 
or  bear  (in  the  ttomachf  lit  and  met) ;  to 
anger,  or  be  angry ;  to  resent,  or  be  resent- 
ful.— *Spenter.    ^Holland, 

Vx.E*tom-Qt:  \t,St^wuuo;  Bp.  Batomaeo ;  L. 
Siomaehu*;  Or.  Zro/ioxof,  from  aroua,  a  month. 

STOND,*  «.  i.  e.  Stand,  standing-place  or 
station ;  stay,  stop. — *Bacon, 

STONK,  t,  V.    Stone,  «.  is  app.  to— A  dis- 

-ER.        ease  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys — 

-Y.  to  the  hard  encasement  of  seed  in 

-INESS.    some  animals  and  vegetables ; — 

to  a  certain  weight 

To  ttone, — to  do  any  thing  with  stone* ; 

to  throw,  to  throw  aside,  extract;  (met)  to 

harden. 

D.  ft  Dan.  Sitem ;  Oer.  SMn  ;  Sw.  Sten  ;  A.S. 
Stnn,  tUgn :  Go.  Slaina,  lapfs.  All  (Wacb.)  from 
Sian^  stare,  quia  vi  sua  «fal.  8k  — ^from  Gr.  Ivrn- 
vait  to  stand,  propter  stobilitatem. 

STOOL,  «.  Any  thing  set,  or  on  which 
any  one  sits  or  may  sit; — a  seat;  a  settle. 

A.S.  Stole;  D.  ft  Dan.  Stoel;  Ger.  SMI;  8w. 
Stoi;  from  A.  8.  StellHM;  Ger. -««;  8w.  Skela, 
ponere,  statuere,  to  put,  to  set. 

STOOM.     See  Stum. 

STOOP,  V,  s.     To  lean  or  bend  (down- 

-iNG.       ward);  to  incline,  to  decline,  to 

-INOLY.    descend;  to  make  a  descent;  to 

condescend ;  to  submit 
"D.Stufpen;  Bp.  Siupa;  A.  8.  Stup-ian^  Incli- 
nare.    l^- 

STOOP,  «.  Stoup  is  a  common  Se.  word, 
and  -is  app.  to  vessels  of  various  sorts  and 
sizes. 

A  S.  Stoppoy  a  pot  or  flagon  of  wine.  Whence, 
probably,  a  »top9  or  flaggon  of  beer  or  ale. — Som. 
D.  Stoop  !  Ger.  Sta%f;  Sw.  Slop. 

STOP,  V.  s.  To  block,  or  close  up ;  to  fill 
-PAGE,  up  (so  as  to  hinder  passage),  to 
-PER.  hinder,  to  stay ;  to  cease,  to  desist ; 
-PING,  to  hold,  retain,  or  withhold. 
-PLE.  <Si(op,  in  Music  or  Speech, — a  breach 
-LESS.*  or  cessation  in  the  continuity  of 

the  same  sound 'Davenant, 

D.  Stoppen,  9er-$toppeH ;  Ger.  Stop-feu f  8w.  -pa; 
Dan.  -per ;  A.8.  -pan,  for-ttoppjn ;  Fr.  Batomper  ; 
It.  Stoppdr*^  obturare,  obttniere,  opplere,  Implere, 
to  block,  to  fill  np ;  to  tuy,  to  hinder.    In-  Un- 

STORE,  #.  V.    Store  U  (Tooke)— "  The 

-AGE.  collective  term  for  any  quantity  or 

-ER.    number  of  thinn  stirred  or  moved 

-ING.  into  some  one  place  together."    To 

store,  (Fr.  Estorer,) — 
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To  move  or  pat,  or  bring  togeAer ;  to 
amass,  to  accumulate ;  to  supply. 

Store,  the  e,  is  alao  used  cons. — 

Estimation,  value. 

The  D.  have  Stufreu,  cootiflraen,  (KQlBa;) 
Ger.  SteweHj  servam,  (Waeb. ;)  8w.  JP>  s^fw, 
curare,  (Ihre ;)  all  which  are  evidcn^y  tlM  rsrr" 
word  ed—Stmifren,  stevren,  sitra,  to  steer,  (qv.) 
And  Tooke  considers  onr  «.  Store  to  be  a  pmei  p. 
from  the  A.  8.  v.  Siir-asi,  to  stir,  (qv.)  to  ateer,  to 
move.    En-  In-  Over- 

STOKK,  s.    **  Storkes  keepe  one  nest  atm 

from  yeare  to  yeare,  and  never  chaonge; 

and  of  this  kind  nature  they  are,  that  the 

young  will  keepe  and  feed  their   parents 

when  they  be  old,  as  they  themselTea  were 

by  them  nourished  in  the  beginning:" — 

Holland,  Plhue. 

D.  Dan.  ft  8w.  Stork;  Get.  Slorek  ;  .A.8.  Store, 
Though  the  L.  name  of  this  blid  is  fHoomiOt  aad 
the  Or.  itcTopYov,  ^«  etymologuta  are  aZaaoet 
unanimous  in  deriving  our  northern  word  from 
the  Gr.  Xrop7ni  because  of  the  noted  piety  of  thii 
bird  towards  its  aged  pareots. 

STORM,  9.  s.  To  throw  into  oommoCifln, 
-T.  or  tumult ;  to  rage  or  rave  ;  to  move 
-INO.  about  with  violence  or  Teheniencet 
rage  or  fury ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  tempes- 
tuotis;  to  seize  by  viol«ioe^  by  ricMcnt 
aasault  or  onset 

A.  8.  Storwt ;  D.  5fonn-e«  ;  8w.  -a  ;  It.  -ftrv.  -•/ 
Oer.  Stwnaen ;  A.  8.  Stpr-mriam,  afitare,  fkrae, 
•aevire,  prooeUosum  esse.    Be-  Un- 

STORY,  s.  0.  To  story,— 'To  bwld  in  sto- 
ries ;  to  place  or  arrange  (as  a  boildtng  in 
successive  stories).    See  Stye. 

"  Storift  which  the  Fr.  denominate  «^*<iyi;  Hem, 
and  whidi  was  fonnerly  in  England  also  caUM  a 
itagt^  ii  merely  slagtrp,  stoper^,  (the  «  hnad.) 
stawrjft  or  siorp,  I.  e.  a  set  of  fltelrc" — Tooke, 

STORY,  s,  V.  The  tale  or  narration  of 
-lAL.  things  known ;  the  record,  the  i«la- 
-lER.*  tion  of  them :  it  is  alao  appw  to  ficti- 
tious tales;  and,  in  common  speech,  to 
false  tales ;  falsehood. 

Storied  walls,  storied  windows, — wUls  or 
windows  on  which  stories  are  inscribed. 
*Bp.  Pecock. 

Fr.  HUt-otrt;  Sp.  -oris;  It. Ittdria,  etirim :  L. 
HUtorim;  Gr.  'l<rrop<a,  fkom  loTMp,  seieBoe, 
knowledge,  from  iaravBa*,  to  know.    8ce  Hia- 

TOKT. 

STOT,*  «.    A  steer.— *Chaiieer. 

A.  8.  Stod-^kors,  a  stsed,  (qv.)  Also  app^  to  ose^ 
Sw.  5/af;  Den.  Stud. 

STOVE,  #.  -ED.    AdUcc,  sc.  for  afire; 

a  fire-place ;  a  place,  oeated,  warmed. 

A.S.Stofaf  D.Stome:  Qet.Stmhe;  Bw.St^/^pm: 
Fr.  Btture.    See  Stbw. 

STOVER,  s.  Bay  calls  it  —  Fodder  tu 
cattle;  as  hay,  straw,  or  the  like.  The  word 
is  not  uncommcm  in  Tusser  and  Drayton. 

See  the  commentators  on  Shak. ;  and  Aiirra,  1m 
Moor's  SufToIk  Words.    £■- 

STOUND,*s.  An  instant,  present,  numite 
or  portion  of  time ;   an  immediate  portioa 
or  space  of  time;    time^  gen-i  stste  or 
situation  or  condition  of  the  time. 
^Chaucer  to  B.  Jonson, 
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D.  Sto94g  Gtf.  ft  8w.  ^ImmI.  The  A.  8.  Siomd 
or  $tund,  SMint  equivalent  to  the  common  word 
Itutoni;  Bpp. — ^to  time,  and  to  be  part  of  the  v. 
ttmmd^m  or  ttond-0n,  stare,  to  stand. 

STOUR,  «.  ad.  Stour,  (A.  S.  ^/»r)-~Hi 
common  word  in  G.  Douglas,  and  fonnerly 
in  much  use,  is,— Atr,  stur,  or  Mtour,  and 
means  moved,  stirred;  app.  to  dust,  water, 
men.     See  Stir  ;  and  ToAe. 

Stoarer,  in  Ascham,  oomp.  of  Stoor,  ad, 
D.  Siuett  Ger.  Stur,  austerus, — austere, 
harsh.  "  A  fenny  goose,  even  as  her  fleshe 
is  blacker,  ttoorerf  unholsomer,  so  is  her 
feather,  for  the  same  cause,  courser,  sioorer, 
and  rougher." — Aschawu 

STOUT,  s.  Stout  seems  to  be,  stowed, 
-LY.  itow'dt  stowt,  ot  stout:  Le.  placed; 
-NBS8.  placed  or  set  in  opposition ;  and 
thus, — Obstinate,  stubborn  ; — Placed  or  set 
together;  strong,  firm,  compact;  (met) 
bold,  firm,  constant,  determined,  resolute. 

Stout,  s. — a  beer  so  called  from  its  stout' 
mess  or  strength. 

Sk.  says, — from  D.  Stout^  audax,  ffarox.  daring, 
fierce;  Ger.  Sloltz^  superbus,  proud;  with  our- 
selves, merely /or/<«,  strong. 

STOW,  V.  -AGE.     To  place,  to  put ;  to  put 
or  place  in  order ;  to  put  or  pack  together. 
Dan.  Slunrf  A.  8. 5<ow,  a  place.    Be- 

STRADDLE,  v.  To  spread,  or  open 
widely  (in  walking)  the  feet 

To  walk  or  move  with  the  feet  spread  or 
parted  widely  at  each  step. 

The  dim.  of  Stride^  {tlrid-4al  or  atrad-dal.) 
A.  S.  Strisds,  from  Strmd-tm,  to  spread.  See 
Straoolb. 

STRAGGLE,  p.  To  straw,  to  scatter, 
-BR.  to  disperse,  to  spread  abroad }  to 
-INOLT.  move  or  go  abroad,  widely,  sepa- 
rately, disconnectedly ;  to  rove,  to  ramble, 
to  wander. 

8k.  suggests,  qd.  SlragpU,  i.  e.  a  dim  of  the  v. 
To  stray ;  A.  S.  Str^ff-an,  to  straw  or  strew ;  to 
stray.    8ee  Stmoll. 

STRAIGHT,  ad.  atf.  Strtttehed,  sc.  into 
-EN,  V.  a  right  line,  (the  shortest  between 
-LY.  two  points,)  direct ;  opposed  to 
-NE88.  crooked  or  curved ;  met  to  crooked, 
per\'er8e« 
SlrtUffiU  or  Straugkt  (also  written  Strtigkt^  see 
in  o.  Str^teh^)  is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past 
p.  of  A.  8  9.  Strsec-ean,  to  strtteh, 

STRAIN,  t^.  «.     To  bring  close,  or  tight, 

-ABLE.         together ;  to  close,  to  press,  or 

-ABLY.        express,  or  squeese ;  to  tighten, 

-ER.  to  extend,  to  exert;  to  extend 

-iNO.  too  far, — beyond  Uie   natural 

Straint,*«.  continuity  or  coherence  of  the 

parts. 

Strain^  met :  a  strained  voice,  vox  mtenta. 

A  stretch,  a  reach,  a  wrench ;  a  reach  or 

extent,  height  or  elevation,  of  voice,  of 

sound,  of  verse  ;    app.  gen.  to  music  or 

poetry,  to  compoaition  in  prose  or  verse. 

A  line  stretching,  as  **streines  of  veines  and 

arteries." — Bffrth  qf  Mankynd,     *  Spenser. 

D.  U  Ger.  Strtmy-en;  8w.  Strmnga;  Fr.  JEj^ 
ireindrt;  It.  Strlgnersi  L.  Strinosre,    Voss.  pro- 
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poses  various  Gr.  etyms.  and  gives  the  preference 
to  the  Gr.  ZT\c77if-c<v,  radere,  to  scrape,  to  grzaa. 
Our  northern  5/roji^-laii,  valere,  vigere,  may  be  the 
true  origin.  (See  Stkiiio.  SxaEKOTH,  Strovo.) 
The  D.  Ger.  ft  8w.  Streng  are  still  used  in  the 
sense  of  arelus  and  also  JoriU.  Con-  Dis-  Over- 
8uper-  Un- 

STRAIN,  or  Strene,  s.  Generation, 
progeny,  birth,  descent,  family,  race ;  con- 
sanguinity, blood ;  inborn,  inbred,  inherent 
quuities  or  dispositions. 

A.  8.  Slrind,  from  Strun^n^  rignere,  procreare, 
(Sk.)  to  generate,  to  produce.    So.  Slrynd, 

STRAIT,  Straight,  or  Streight,  ad.  v.* 
Straits.  Also  written  Streyt,  or  Streit. 
Constrained  or  constricted ; 
brought  close,  closed ;  narrow- 
ed, confined,  contracted ;  met 
strict,  rigid,  or  rigorous ;  stingy, 
covetous. — *Gower.  North. 
This  word  Is  dot  unfrequently  confounded  wiih 
Straight  or  slran^l^  the  past  p.  of  the  v.  To  ttrtteh. 
Strait,— Ft.  Sttroiet ;  It.  Strilto;  Bp.  SUrecko  ; 
L.  Strietus,  past  p.  of  Stringers,  to  strain.  Over- 
Un- 

STRAMINEOUS,  ad.  Strawy,  chaffy, 
stalky. 

L.  Straminsus :  stramen,  straw,  Arom  SlraUum, 
past  p.  of  ftens-ere,  to  strew. 

STRAND,  V.  s.  The  bank  of  the  sea,  or 
of  a  river;  whence  the  bank-side  of  the 
river  Thames  in  London,  vulgarly  so  called. 

To  strand, — to  come  upon,  force  or  drive 
upon  a  bank,  a  shelf  or  shallow. 
A.  8.  D.  Ger.  8w.  &  Dan.  Strand. 

STRANGE,  ad.  v.*  Foreign,  alien ;  not 
-LT.  familiar ;  not  well  known,  or  ac- 

-NE88.  quainted  with ;  having  no  affinity 
-ER,«.o.  or  consanguinity;  unrelated,  ir- 
relative ;  disunited ;  not  approaching  or 
approximating  to,  distant,  remote :  uncom- 
mon, imwont,  unusual ;  singular,  extra- 
ordinary. 

To  strange, — to  be  or  become,  or  cause 
to  be  or  become,  strange,  foreign  or  alien ; 
to  alienate ;  to  be  or  seem  to  be,  to  deem 
singular,  extraordinaiy,  surprising ;  to  sur- 
prise.    Also  as  To  estrange,  (qv.) 

*Gower.     GUmviL 

Fr.  Estrau-ger;  8p.  -or;  It  Slran-i^e,  -^e, 
ilrom  L.  Balraneus.    Es- 

• 

STRANGLE,  o.    To  press,  or  compress, 

-ES,  f.  or  suppress ;  to  press,  sc  the 

-ER.  throat,  so  as  to  stop  the  breath, 

-INO.  the  life  :   to  put  to  death  by 

-OULATION.  compression  of  the  throat ;  to 

suppress,  so  as  to  stop  or  stay  from  coming 

into  life' or  existence. 

Ft.  Estrangler;  It.  Strangolirs;  L.  SIrangiiUurt  { 
Gr.  2rpo77aXo-fl(v,  from  vrpayfo^t  iortttt,  pervtT' 
sum;  twisted,  turned  or  bent  out  of  its  course.  A- 

STRAP,  or  Strop,  v.  s.  Strapple.  Our 
word  Strap  seems  to  be  allied  to  Strip  or 
Stripe ;  a  strap  being  com.  app.  to — 

A  stripe  of  any  material,  of  leather, 
linen,  ftc  used  to  bind,  to  fold  round,  to 
fasten,  or  hold  together. 
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A.  9.  Slropp;  D.  &  Ger.  Strop;  Sw.  Stroppar. 
It.  Strdppa  is  a  twigg,  a  with,  to  Mud  vine*  or 
hops  with,  Stroppare.—to  bind  with  twigs  or 
osiers  (Plorio);  and  hence  eridently  5<raf>p/«>  in 
Chapman:  "  Strong  osiers  to  «<ra/)pto  oxen."  ()ar 
northern  lexioographers  explain  the  northern  words 
to  denote—A  thong,  band ;  a  rope ;  a  rope  with  a 
noose ;  but  agree  that,  with  tho  It.,  they  oome  from 
L.  Stropptu  or  Strophium ;  Gr.  Sr^ o^iov,  a  wreath 
or  garland,  from  rrpt^tiv,  vertere,  torquere. 

STRAPPADO,  ».  •.  App.  to— A  mili- 
tary punishment,  by  which  dislocation  of 
joints  was  effected. 

Fr.  Batrapade  t  It.  StrappiUa,  a  pull ;  tirappaiot 
pulled,  p€ui  p.  of  ttrapparet  to  pull,  to  pluck. 

STRATAGEM,  #.  -ical.  Something  done 
in  leading  or  commanding  an  army,  in 
war,  (sc.  to  ensure  an  advantage  by  de- 
ceiving the  enemy :)  hence,  gen. — 

A  delusion,  a  deception,  a  trick,  an  arti- 
fice ;  an  artful  plan  or  contrivance,  skilful 
manGeuvre,  effectual  movement 

Fr.  SlraUigim-€ ;  It.  -sia ;  Sp.  Bttratoffema  ;  L. 
Strata getna ;  Gr.  2rpoTa7nMai  Tirom  0~rpaTi]Te<y«  to 
lead  an  army,  (^rpaTuc — aftiv.) 

STRATIFY,  ».  -icATioN.     To  lay,  or 
cause  to  lie — in  beds. 
From  L.  Sfratwn^  a  bed,  a  taysr. 

STRAW,  V,  s.  Strew,  or  Strow,  v.     Wc 

-T.  now  usually  write  the  v.  Strew 

-EN.*  or  SlroWf  and  the  t.  Straw, 

Strewing.        To  strew  or  straw, — to  scat- 

Strowino.        ter,  to  di^>erse,  to  spread; 

Straw.berry.  to  scatter  seed, 

STREW^ENT.t  *Bp.HaU.    ^Skak, 

Go.  Strawon  ;  A.  8.  5frfowMii,  strepian  ;  Oer. 
Streutn  ;  D.  Stropen;  8w.  Str&;  Dan.  Str9er; 
sternere,  dlspergere.  SiraWt  «.— Juik  "  As  siro- 
flprrn  Arom  Mtemere,  so  Straw  ftom  Streaw-ian,*' 
D.  Stroy,  stroo  ;  Ger.  &  8w.  Stroo  ;  Dan.  Straa  ; 
A.  8.  Stre,  ttreaw ;  Streawh«ritm.  Straw-htrrfft 
the  plant,— quia  prope  bumum  cresclt,  i,  e.  instar 
BtramittiM  humi  msternitur;  more  probably  fhim 
the  ttraping,  spreading  nature  of  its  growth. 
Over- 

STRAY,  V.  «.  Is  the  same  word  as  Straw, 
-ER.  (qv.)  and  means — To  spread,  to 
-INO.  disperse,  to  separate ;  to  go  dis- 
persedly,  or  separately ;  to  roam  or  ramble, 
sc.  from  the  common,  from  the  right  path ; 
to  wander ;  to  err  or  cause  to  err ;  to  mis- 
take the  way. 

STREAK,*  V,  i.  e.  Stretch,  To  streek  or 
streekf  is  still  common  in  Scotland :  app. 
to  the  stretching  or  laying  out  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  See  Streak,  infra,  and 
Stroke,  v. — *  Chapman,     A.  S.  Astreccan, 

STREAK,  9.  «.  -Y.  A  line  streaked  or 
stretched,  or  struck,  or  formed  by  stretching 
or  striking ;  a  line,  a  stripe,  sc.  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour  from  the  principal  substance. 
To  streak, — ^to  stretch,  strike  or  draw,  to 
mark  with,  lines  of  various  colours. 

A.  8.  Strice,  lines,  traetut,  verms,  a  line,  a 
stroke,  or  streke  with  the  pen  or  the  like,  (Som. ;) 
D.  Streike^  striiek  ;  Ger.  Striek;  Sw.  Strpka  ;  Dan. 
Strep,  aireger.    B«« 
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STREAM,  «.  9.      To  flow,  io  float ;    to 
-sa.       move  in  a  current ;  to  issue  fbrth ; 
-let.     to  emit,  to  pour  forth,  a  current. 
-Y.         Streamer, — that  which  ttreasms   or 
-FUL.*    floats  as  a  flag,  an  ensign*  {in.  the 
wind). — *Drayton. 
D.  Siroom;    Ger.  Sw.  &  IHm.  Stroma     A-8L 
Stream;  D.  ft  Oer.  Stroom-en;  Sw.  Sir9mtm-«i 
Dan.  -er ;  A.S.  Stream-40m,  to  flow. 

STREET, «.    A  narrow  way  or  path  :— 

now  usually  app.  to  public  ways  in  towns, 

passable  by  carriages. 

A.S.  Stratj  atret,  platea,  vieus,  via,  a  ws7,  a 
street: — it.  forum,  a  maricet-place. — Som^  D. 
StrePte:  Ger.  Straaaa;  It.  Slrdda.  AH  from  tlie 
L.  Strata,  supp.  «ia,  via  atrata  lapidibua. — 8k. ; 
and  to  the  same  eflbct  Ktlian  and  Waich. ;  bat 
such  were  not  the  streets  ot  out  nnthem  aaceaton. 
Streetf-^lt.  StrHio;  Sp.  Batmho;  Fr.  Siroid,  is. 
(as  Cot.  sa]rs,)~any  strait  narrow  place,  ftwa 
Strieiua^  the  past  p.  of  Sirit^ere.    See  Sratcr. 

STRENGTH,  s,  v.  AbtUty  to  act  or  do, 
-EN,  V,  to  bear  or  sufier ;  force,  power, 
-ENER.  vigom",  energy;  fiiraness,  stabi- 
-enino.  lity;  flrm  support,  assurance  or 
-less.  security ;  assured,  or  secure  foun- 
dation. StrengHis,  —  strong  or  fortified 
places;  fortresses.  The  v.  To  strength^  n 
not  uncommon  in  old  writers.  We  write. 
To  strengthen;   i.e.  to  join,  a'dd,  or  give 

strength, 

A.S.  Sirenptke:  "  that  (Tooke)  wtalcb  strimpeOk 
or  maketh  strong."  A.S.  Stramg-isat,  valere,  pcv- 
valere,  to  have  or  cause  to  have  abQity,  Ac. 
See  8TB.ZVO,  and  Sraoso.    Re-  Un- 

STRENUOUS,  ad.  -lt.    Bolfly,  pcrae- 
veringly,  active ;  zealously  urgent,  or  labo- 
rious ;  earnest,  ardent,  enemtie,  vigorous. 
It  Strtnuo;  Sp.  Bstrenua;  £  Slreurnns^  Gr. 
Zrpnvnt,  fortia.~-yoss, 

STREPENT,*  ad,  -PEROus.t  Noisy,  cla- 
morous.— *Shenstone.    ^Brown„ 

Fr.  Stripit-e;  It.  -d<o;  from  the  L.  Strepere,  to 
make  a  noise.    Ob- 

STREl^, «.  -ED.  App.  gen.  to— Pressore, 
or  constraint ;  the  point  of  prestore ;  weight 
of  pressure ;  constraining  force. 

Spenser  uses  Stressed,  ^rees,  as  e^iva- 
lent  to  distressed,  distress. 

See  STaAXK,  Stkict,  and  Distkbss. 

STRETCH,  V.  s.  To  reacb,  to  puQ  oat, 
-ER.  to  extend ;  to  pull  out  in  length,  to 
-iNo%    lengthen,  to  strain,  to  exert 

I*ast  p.  Straigkit  straughi,  (qv.)  D.  Sirseken; 
Ger.  Streeken;  Sw.  Straekia;  Dan.  Stradkktr; 
A.S.  S/ree-an,  mlreceaii,  tendere,  exteadere,  pio- 
tendere,  porrigere.    Over*  Out- 

STREW.    See  Straw.    Be-  Un- 

STRIATE,  ad.  Chamfered,  channelled, 
-ED.      made  fbU  of  gutters  or  holes. — Cot. 

-URE.    L.  Striatus,  from  Stria,  lines,  fturows  or 
channels}  l?t.  Stria, 

STRICH,  s.  "  As  for  the  iH-fitToarea 
seritchkowUs,  called  stryges,  I  thinke  they 
be  but  tales  that  goe  of  them."— flMftmdL 
Plinie.     L.  Strix  ;  Gr.  Ifrprf^. 
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STRICT,  ad.  Stnuned  or  bronght  close  or 
-LT.  tight  together;  tightened,  closed; 
-NE88.  confined,  contrscted,  narrowed ; 
-URE.  confined  to  rules  or  kws;  care- 
fully regular,  accurate,  exact,  rigoroua  or 
rigid. 

Stricture,  (met) — careful  or  accurate  re- 
mark, critical  remarks  or  observations; 
marks  or  signs. 

Pr.  S$troict,'  It.  SirUlo;  8p.  Sitrecko;  L. 
Strietut,  past  p.  of  Slrinmrtt  to  itrsin.  See 
Strimokmt.  As-  Over-  Re-ttrlet.  Con-  Ob- 
Pre-striction. 

STRIDE,  V.  »,  To  spread  abroad ;  to  se- 
parate, to  stretch  or  reach  asunder:  gen. 
app.  to  the  legs. 

A.S.  5<rMM,  «fr«Ml-aM,  to  qntead,  (to  irtad 
widely.)    A-  Be-  Ovei- 

STRIDOUR,*  «.  STRiDULou&t    A  thrill, 
hoarse,  creaking  sound  or  noise. 
*  Dry  den.     ^Chaipman,    Bp.  HaU, 
It,  StridAre,  ttrkiulv ;  Fr.  SlridtnU  crashing, 
creaking;  L  Stridoft  (from  the  souiid.-— i^ca/.) 

STRIGMENT,*  «.  The  scrapings,  sc  of 
dirt,  filth,  excrement — ^Brown. 

L.  Sirigmentum,  ftom  5<Hc<aim,  psst  p.  of 
Stritiffere, 

STRIKE,  ».  V.  To  strike  seems  to  be  a 
-ER.  consequential  usage  of  To  ttretdc 

-iNO.  or  stretch  :  to  stretch,  to  reach — 
-INOLT.  one  thing  into  contact  with  ao- 
Strore.  other:  to  throw  one  thing  into 
contact  with  another;  to  touch  or  bring 
into  contact  by  a  blow ;  to  smite ;  to  hit 

To  strike  is  used,  cons,  from  that  which 
(the  tool,  instrument,  which)  is  used;  sc 
with  a  whip, — to  lash;  with  a  stamping 
tool,— to  stamp,  to  mint,  to  forge;  with 
the  hammer  of  a  clock,  &&  &c 

Met — To  cause  or  produce  quick  and 
lively  sensations  or  emotions;  quick, 
sudden  eflfects. 

To  strike  sail, — to  strike  it  down,  or  the 
support  of  it ;  to  lower  it  To  strike  a  bar- 
ffain,  met. — to  conclude,  to  confirm  (fssdus 
ferire,  from  the  ceremony  observed  of 
striking  a  victim.) 

Strike,  s. — A  com  strike,  with  which  the 
surface  of  the  measure  was  struck  or  scraped 
level  with  the  brim;  hence  app.  to  the 
measure  itself. 

D.  Sirfk-tn;  Sw.  -a;  Gor.  Stretchen;  Dan. 
Strfptr;  A.  9.  jistriemn,  cftdere,  pereutere.  Over- 
Out-  Ud- 

STRIN6,  9.  e.  To  string  is— To  give 
-ER.  power,  force,  vigour,  energy — as,  to 
-T.  string  the  nerves ;  to  knit  closely, 
-LESS.*  compactly ;  to  fasten  closely, 
tightly ;  to  tie. 
And  a  string, — ^that  which  ties  or  fastens, 
binds,  contracts; — a  cord,  rope,  ^read, 
used  for  tying  or  fastening ; — a  file,  a  suc- 
cession, a  series,  as  of  things  filed,  or  strung 
or  fastened  together  by  or  upon  a  string. 

To  string  is  also, — to  do  any  thing  with 
or  to  strings;  put  them  to  any  thing;  put 
them  in  oraer ;  put  any  thing  upon  them. 
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To  have  two  strings  to  his  bow, — from  a 
custom  in  Archery — to  have  another  re- 
source. **  In  warre,  if  a  strings  breake  the 
man  is  lost,  for  although  he  have  two 
stringes  put  on  at  once,  yet  he  shall  have 
small  leasure  and  lesse  roume  to  bende  his 
bowe." — Ascham.     *Shak, 

D.  Str{»-gk€,  -/ken  ;  Ger.  Strang,  sirenaen  ;  8w. 
Streng;  Dan.  String.  Jun.  derives  nom  Or. 
Zrpa7<yor,  toffus.  8k. — from  L.  Stringers; — ^both 
passing  A.  8.  Strmng-4ant  vslere,  prevaWire ;  to 
enable,  to  empower,  to  give  ability  or  power. 
Un- 

STRINGENT,'  ad.  -lt.*  Pressing, 
compressing,  contracting. — *H.  More,  and 
now  in  eomnum  us$  trith  ^eeters  ef  energy. 

It.  Siringente;  L.  Striiusns,  p.  p.  of  Stringers, 
toprou.    8eo8TaiCT.    Con- 

STRIP,  r.  s.  To  despoil,  to  take  or  tear 
-LINO,  or  r^  off  or  away ;  to  lay  bare  or 
-PET.*  naked,  empty  or  destitute ;  to  di- 
vest, to  deprive;  to  spoil,  to  rob,  to  pillage. 

A  strip, — a  piece,  shred,  slip— taken  or 
torn  off. 

Stripling,  a  dim.  of  Strip, — a  small  strip 
from  ttie  main  stock  or  stem ;  a  youth. 

*Holinshed. 

D.  Stroop-en  ;  A.  8.  Stryp-^ui,  be-^rgp-an,  spo- 
llart,  exnere ;  to  despoil,  to  take  oC 

STRIPE,  s.  -ED.  A  strip  or  piece  from 
a  broader  substance;  a  linear  breadth  of 
different  ooloor  from  the  a4joining  sub- 
stance I  a  blow  or  lash  with  any  thing  long 
and  narrow  (like  a  strip) ;   the  mark  made 

by  such  blow,  or  lash. 

Dsn.  SiribSt  striker;  D.  5/rep«ii ;  Itneam  dueere, 
to  drsw  a  line;  (perhaps  a  §irip.) 

STRIVE,  V.  To  move  with  labour,  effort, 
-SR.  or  exertion ;  to  labour,  to  exert,  to 
-INO.       endeavour ;  to  contend,  to  contest 

Strife,!.  *Sjpenser. 

-FULL.*  D.  Stre-ven  ;  Ger.  -ben  ;  Sw.  Strtef-wn  ; 
Dan.  Striker;  8p.  Esirikar;  Pr.  Sstriver,  niti. 
eniU,  eonarL  The  A.  8.  Str€ef-an,  (preserved  In 
the  comp.  Forth^iref'an,  progredi,)  is  perhaps  tbe 
origin :  to  step,  to  step  out,  to  stride.    Re- 

STROKE,  o.  Stroke,  #.— A  blow.  See 
-ER,s.   Strike. 

-INO.  A  stroke  or  streak, —  to  draw,  sc. 
the  hand  gently  along ;  soothingly,  caress- 
ingly. 

Qtt.Slreicken;  l>.Slrooken;  Sw.Strgka;  Dsn. 
Strgger ;  A.  8.  Strae^n,  ttraeian,  attrectare,  to 
draw.  The  A.  8.  Streec-an,  ostrtcemn,  to  streak 
or  stretch,  seems  to  be  the  root. 

STROLL,  9.  s.  -ER.    (Also  Strowl.)    To 
straggle  or  stray  about ;  to  rove,  to  ramble, 
to  wander. 
Contracted  from  Slraggtst  (qv.) 

STROND,  s.  I  e.  The  Strand  j  litus  aran- 
dum,  "  the  strond  for  to  manure."-— nSittrrey. 

STRONG,  ad.  "  Strong  is  the  past  p.  of 
-LY.  the  8u  To  string.  A  strong  man  is, 
-ISH.   a  man  well  strung." 

Firm,  confirmed,  fortified ;  robust,  able, 
potent  or  powerful,  efllcacious,  vigorous, 
forceful ;  mighty,  violent 


STU 
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A.  8.  Strang  s  D.  Slrtngkt;  Ger.  &  Sw.  SIrtng, 
Bee  Strbhothi  and  Stkiko.    Over- 

STROP.    See  Strap. 

STROPHE.  See  Anti-strofbb,  Apo- 
CaU- 

STROUT.    See  Strut. 

STROW.    See  Straw. 

STROWL.    See  Stroll. 

STROY,  V,  -ER.  i.  e.  Dettroy,  (qv.  and 
Structure.) 

STRUCTURE,  s.  A  fabric,  f^ame  or 
building ;  a  putting,  setting  or  fixing  toge- 
ther. 

Fr.  Slmeiwn ;  It.  SiruttHra  ;  L.  Struetmrey  from 
Struetum,  pMt  p.  otStntert,  to  buQd,  which  Von. 
•aspects  ia  ftom  Zrep-eoetv,  Jirmum  toUdmmque 
reddere,  to  make  firm  (strmxg)  and  solid,  and  thus 
equivalent  to  the  Eng.  v.  To  buiUI.  Con-  De-  En- 
Ex-  In-  Oh-  Super-stTUCt.  Sub-structure.  A-strue- 
tive. 

STRUGGLE,  v.  t.    To  contend,  to  con- 

-ER.     test ;   to  combat  with,  to  make  ex- 

-iNo.   ertions,  efforts  or  endeavours ;   to 

labour  intently. 

Perhaps  a  dim.  from  the  v.  To  tirtak  or  ttretekt 
(A.S.  Streec-aHt)  tendere,  intendere,  contendere. 

STRUMOUS,  ad.     Having  swellings  of 
the  glands. 
Fr.  StruwtoHU;  L.  Shrumo$n*t  from  Struma. 

STRUMPET, «.  V,  App.  to— A  common, 
filthy,  harlot  or  prostitute ;  one  profligate 
or  debauched. 
D.  Stroni-poi,  lasaoum. — Sk. 

STRUM-STRUM,  t,  A  noisy  instru- 
ment, so  called  from  the  sound  it  makes. 

STRUT,  «.  0.      To  stretch  or  extend,  to 

-T-ER.   distend,  to  enlarge ;  to  stretch  or 

-INO.     stride,  sc.  the  body  or  limbs  in 

walking. 

Anciently  written  S^wU ;  and  perhaps  frtnn 
Straught^  past  ]».  of  Stretch.    A-  Be- 

STUB,  9.  s.  Any  thing  stopped,  sc  in  its 
>BLE,  1.  V.  growth,  from  growing  ;  the 
-BY.  short,  thick,  stock,  the  rem- 

nant ;  any  thing  short ;  a  block,  a  log. 

To  stub, — to  stop;  also  to  remove,  to 
eradicate,  a  stub  or  stock. 

Stubble,  the  dim.  of  Stub, — ^the  stems  or 
stalks  of  corn  sheered  or  shortened. 

A.S.5/yMtf.  Attoekorttubbe.-'KiUam.  Stobbe. 
—Som.  In  8w.5/iiM<;  Thai.  Stub.  Stubbht-^ 
Vf.EttoHbls;  It.  Siopp-ia;  D.  &  Ger.  -W;  8w. 
Siul^.  Stub  is  probably  from  A.  8.  v.  Stof^a-oMf 
to  ttopt  (by  change  of  vowel,  and  of  p  into  b.) 
Men.  derives  Stubble  from  L.  Stipula. 

STUBBORN,  ad.  Firm  and  fixed  as  a 
-LT.  stubb  or  stock ;  stiff;  unmovable, 
-NESS,  inflexible,  or  hard  to  be  moved  or 
bent;  obstinate;  keeping  or  holding  firmly 
in  its  place,  in  its  course ;  persisting. 

Mins.  derives  from  Strout-born ;  Jun.  fh>m  Gr. 
Zri /Sapot ;  and  Lye  from  preoedinff  Stub.  Siubb^ 
stubbtr,  stubberen,  etubheru,  or  WkMotk. 
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STUCCO,  s.  V.    A  compositioD,  tfmei  or 

fixed  upon  wallSf  &c. — Tooke. 

Fx.Stue;  lt.Slieeoi  8p.JS«laiee.  Men — tkumx. 
Ger.  Siuk,  a  fragment,  a  hit;  Stueeo  being  eoB- 
posed  of  little  bits  of  marble. 

STUD,  s.  V.  -DERT.*     Any  thing  stood  or 
caused  to  stand;  anything  set  or  fixed; 

a  stay  or  prop ;  nail,  or  head  of  a  nail,  or 
similar  ornament,  set  or  fixed.     Alao, — 

A  stand  of  horses,  a  number  of  honea 
standing  together  ;  the  place  where  they 
stand. — *Holinshed. 

A.  8.  Studu,  a  post,  a  pillar;  a  stay  or  propb.  D. 
Stui  ;  Qet.  Stulze.    Be- 

STUDY,  s.  V.  To  exert,  exercise,  or  em- 
-T-iNQ.  ploy,  the  mind  or  Acuities  of  the 
-ENT.  mind ;  to  think,  meditate,  eon- 
-lER.  template,  examine  carefully,  at- 

-lous.  tentively;  to  endeavour,  to  ia- 
-lOUS-LT.  hour,  carefully,  attentively,  dili- 
-NE88.  gently ;  to  labour  to  understand 
or  learn;  to  investigate,  or  search  into^ 
sc.  any  subjects  of  learning,  science,  &c. 
A  study  is  also — ^a  place,  an  apartakcnt 
for  studying,  reading,  he 

Fr.  Bttud-e,  -ier;  Spw  -to,  -iw;  It.  StMi-ti, 
-hre;  L.  SMiium,  (q.  stadium^)  which  la  formed 
(Voes.)  from  Gr.  Xiroir3i|,  vwtvbtn^  smmmu  n  co«- 
teudere;  to  strive  with  the  greatest  force ;  gyo»A«C- 
eiv,  to  exect  all  the  power  (of  the  mind).    XJn- 

STUFF,  *.  t;.  -INO.  5irv/;— Matter,  sub- 
stance,  ware,  chaffer ;  (in  Fr.  also  the  qua- 
lity, rank,  ability  or  worth  of  a  roaa.) 
Estoffer, — 

To  stuff,  to  mske  with  stsffs  to  famish 
or  store  with  all  necessaries. — Coi.  And 
(with  us)  To  stuff  is  ftirther, — ^to  stoes  or 
pack  closely  or  fixlly,  to  cram.    See  Stow. 

Fr.  BftQf-e,  -er;  It.  Stiv^e;  Sp.  BsUvar;  D. 
Siojf-e,  -en ;  Ger.  Stog.  Jnn.  frtmi  Or.  IrttS-^nft 
stipare ;  Sk.— perfa^s  from  I*.  Stmpa.   En-  vn- 

STULTIFY,  V.  -TttOQUT.^     StuH^,— to 

make  or  cause  to  appear — a  fooL 

i^toM/o^M^,— foolish  talk.— *il^  Taghr, 

Stultifg,  stvUmm fieri,  Ihoere.  L.  StmUOoqmium; 
(SluUue,  eloquittmt.)    See  Stolxditt. 

STUM,  0.  s.  -MING.  (Also  Stook.) 
Stummed  casks,  are  casks  fumigated  (with 
brimstone,  or  other  material,  to  prevent 
the  liquor  from  fermenting). 

Stum  is  the  uufermented  juice  contained 
in  the  cask. 

Dan.  Stum.  Sk.  knows  not  whether  from  D. 
Stom  I  Ger.  Slumm,  mutns ;  q.d.  vinum  mntnn* 

3ula  nunquam  eflferbnlt;  or  rather  from  the  D. 
tomp,  Ger.  Stmmpg,  hebes,  obtusos ;  !.  e.  viB«m 
obtusum,  quia  (se.)  nulla  IbnnentatloBe  depuntom 
est  Stum  (Tooke)  is  the  past  tense  and  p**tp. 
of  Stgm-nn,  to  steam;  and  means  ftnalgiBkod, 
steamed. 

STUMBLE,  o.  «.      To  strike  the   foot 

-ER.        against,  accidentally;   to  make  a 

-INOLY.  fiidse  step;  to  stop  or  hinder  in  the 

right  course ;  to  stagger  after  a  false  step^ 

Jnn.  remarks  that  L.  Cte^itare,  is— ad  c^spittm 
implngere  et  prolaU :  to  strike  aninst  the  tarf 
and  nU  forward ;  and  infers  that  To  etmuMe  Is  ie 
strike  against  a  etmmp,  rising  or  projcctiof  from 
thesorlhee 
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STUMP,  «.  tf.  -T.  Siump,  #.— The  part 
left,  the  stub  or  atook  Ieft»  when  the  trunk 
or  limb  is  cut  or  lopped. 

To  ttump,  also,  cons,  is,  to  move  like 
one  with  his  limbs  cut  down  to  a  siump ; 
stiffly,  heavily,  noisily. 

D.  Stompa ;  Ger.  Siumpe;  8w.  9c  Dan.  Shmp; 
D.  Stompen;  Ger.  Stum-meier,  •vein ;  Sw.  Sl^mp^ 
traneare,  mutilare,  obtusum  reddere,  to  cat  down 
the  trunk,  limb,  or  member. 

STUN,  V.  To  benumb,  to  dull  or  deaden, 
to  stupefy,  (sc.)  the  sense  or  sensations. 

A.  8.  Siunrian,  Impingere,  allldere,  ob-tundere: 
•^^btondere  anres  allcul,  obttupefacere.  to  dash, 
or  beat  against ;  toduu.  (re-«<i(»,  strepitus.  Fr. 
SsioHntf  (see  Astomb,)  Men.  says  is — extonatus, 
for  extonitos,  the  same  as — attonitus. 

STUNT,  »,  V.    A  ttunt  is— An  animal,  or 

other  thing,  ttmied  or  stunted  in  its  growth. 

To  stunt,  formed  upon  the  «.  is — 

To  stop ;   to  grow  or  become  short  or 

stubbed. 

From  A.  S.  Stmnt-^  -t,  stultus,  fiituus ;  or  fnsta. 
the  V.  To  Jtontf.  (Sk.)  *•  Stunt  (Tooke)  Is— stopped 
in  the  growth,  the  past  p.  of  Stint-an,  to  stop;''  to 
StM,  (qv.) 

STUPE,  «.  V.  Linen,  woollen,  &c  medi- 
cated ;  and  app.  to  sores. 

L.  Stuppa,  or  stupa^  the  tow,  or  coarse  part  of 
the  line  or  flax. 

STUPENDOUS,  ad.  Astonishing, 
-LY.      amazing,  wonderful,  prodigious. 

-NEsa.  Some  of  our  elders  write  Stupendious  .o— 
Burton,  Stup<nd,— It.  Siupendo;  L.  Stupsndus, 
firom  siupsre,  to  stun  or  astonish.    See  Stupid. 

STUPID,  ad.    Like  a  log  or  block ;  hard 

-IDITT.  or  difficult  to  receive  impres- 

-IDLT.  sions,  or  perceptions;   man- 

-IONE88.       prehensive,  insensitive,   dull, 

-OR.  obtuse;    thick,  heavy;    slug- 

-inr,  V.         glsh,  inert 

-inEDKSSS.  pr.  Stup-Us,  -^fier;  It  -ido.-tf^tt 
-IFIER.  Sp.  Bttupid»i  L.  Stupidms,  firom 

—  .^-.  .^^  tiently  written  tUp^re^  and  to  be 
-EFACT-IOW.  derived  ih>m  «l<p<t,  a  hloek-htad, 
-lYE,  ad,  s.    quia  sHpMt  slve  tninci  Instar  est ; 
because  like  a  block,  trunk,  log. 

STUPRATION,V  Defilement— '-Biwn. 
L.  Stwprure.    Con- 

STURDY,  ad.     Stirred,  moved,  roused, 

-ILT.      sc  to  bear,  resist,  oppose;  stub- 

-INB88.  bom,  obstinate ;  stiff,  stout,  hardy, 

resolute. 
8k.  ihmi  Fr.  B$Umrdl,  It  Stwdito,  attonitns, 
mente  quasi  motus ;  and  these  by  Men.  from  L. 
StotidnM.  Tooke  forms  Sturdy  from  Stur^d  (past  p. 
Stirred,  tHr'd,  of  the  v.  To  stir,  qv.)  by  the  usual 
addition  of  fy  or  y ;  and  he  refers  the  Fr.  to  the 
same  source.    See  Slurs  and  Sturtt  in  JamUsou, 

STURGEON,  #.  A  fish,  so  named, 
because  it  stirs  up  the  mud  as  it  swims. 
Fr.  Sstourgaon ;  It.  Storidns  ;  Low  L.  Stur-to^ 
or  -gto ;  Oer.  Sier ;  8w.  Stow ;  A  8.  Stpria. 
Oesner  derives  from  Ger.  StoorsUt  A.8.  SHr-km, 
to  stir,  to  move. 

STURK.    See  Stirk. 

STUT,  V.      To  hesiute  in  utterance  or 
-T-BR,f.v.  speaking. 

-BREH.         Ger.  Siottemt  impedite  loqui,  lingua 
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allidere  ;<'Waeh.  from  Ger.  Stossem,  D.  Stoot-sn, 
Sw.  -a.  Go.  iStetiteii,  ftrire,  pereutere ;  to  strike 
against,  so.  with  the  tongue. 

STY,  V.  s.     A  stySf — a  place  raised  (sc.  for   ^Ji^Q  ^ 

-BR.        swine)  : — a  rising,  a  tumour,  sc.      ^^^  "         ^ 
Stian,  s.  upon  the  eyelid.  4  t^^"  ^^  • 

To  *<y,— to  go  up,  (to  hie,)  to  ascend,  w  J^  -a-    **A.4c/^ 

very  common  in  old  authors.    "  He  stitde        ^^  ^-t  ^^w^^- 

into  o  hill  for  to  preie.  ...  He  stigtied  into 

a  sycomore  tree." — Wicl\f, 

D.  Stjfghen,  steygen;  Ger.  Steegen;  Sw.  Stig-a; 

Dan.  -«r;  A.S.  -««,  ascendere,  to  go  up.     Sty^ 

upon  the  eyelids,  8k.  derives  from  this  v. ;  but 

Sty  for  hogs,  from  Stipare.    Tooke, — "A  stye  or 

stian  upon  the  eye  is  in  A.  S.  Stigendtf  the  p.  p.  of 

Slig-an,    A  sty  for  hogs,  is  Stige,  past  p.  of  the 

same  o."    It.  Stia.     See  Stage,  Stag,  Stack, 

Staxjc,  Staies,  Stoat,  Styi.k,  Stirkuf. 

STYLE,  «.  s.  or  Stile,  s,  Stylar.  A 
pillar,  a  stalk,  or  stem ;  also, — a  long  iron 
instrument  used  as  a  pen.  Met — the 
character,  kind,  or  manner  of  writing,  in- 
scribing, delineating,  depicturing;  gen. — 
of  doing  or  performing  any  thing;  the 
manner  or  course  of  judicial  proceeding. 

The  manner  or  form  of  writing,  sc.  the 
title  or  denomination ;  the  appellation,  the 
name. 

Stylish,  is  a  word  in  common  speech, 
Le.  ia  good,  high,  fiishionable  style. 

Fr.  Styls;  It.  SHlo;  Sp.  Ssttto;  Jj.  Stfdus;  6r. 
XtvXov ,  eolumua,  a  coliunn.    £n-  In-  Pro-  Sub- 

STYLE,  or  Stile,  t.     Steps  raised  to  pass 

over. 

Dan.  Slis,  styl:  A.  8.  Siigk^;  D.  Styehslt  the 
dim.  of  Sty.    See  To  Srrx. 

STYPTIC,  ad.     Astringent 

Fr.  Styptiqus;  Jm  Stypticus  ;  Gr.  ZTvimKot,  from 
oTw^^tff,  astringtrs. 

SUAGE,*  or  Swage,  t^.      To  soothe,  to 
mitigate,  to  calm,  to  tranquillize. 
*  fficlif  to  Sir  T.  North.     As- 

SUASION,**.  le.  Persuasion,  (qv.) 
-8-ORY.t    *Sir  T.  More.      *^Bp.  Hopkins. 
-IVE.!        t  South. 

Fr.  Suas-ion,  -oirs,  -if.  The  v.  To  suade  was 
used  by  Grimoald,  the  second  £ng.  poet,  -who  wrote 
in  blank  verse.— iZiy.  H.  VUI.    Dis-  Per-suade. 

SUAVITY,  s.    ^eU— Sweetness,  (qv.) 
Fr.  Suav-s,  Mi;  Sp.  -«,  -idad;  It  SoA»^,  -ita  ; 
L.  SuaHtas,  from  f  Marts,  sweet ;  A.S.  Swas. 

SUB,  L.  pr.  Under.  The  b  is  changed  into 
e,f,  g,  m,  p,  r,  before  words  beginning  with 
those  letters  respectively. 

Sub  is  much  used  (technically,)  pref.  to 
express  inferiority  in  degree,  rank,  in  time ; 
less,  low,  down,  after ;  and  cons. — under 
cover,  hidden,  secret  The  use  of  it  is 
mere  matter  of  discretion. 

Sub-acid, — less  than  acid,  or  sour ;  acid 
in  a  less  degree. 

Sub-beadU, — under  or  inferior  beadle. 

SUB-ACT,*  V.  -lON.t    To  bring  down,  to 
beat  down ;  to  reduce,  to  rebate. 
*Haie.    Bp.HaU.    *^ Bacon. 
L.  Sub-igere,  -aetuwh  to  make,  or  canse  to  be 
under,  or  mfvrior,  or  lower. 
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SUB-AIDING,*  pt.  Giving  aemt  or 
private  tttd  or  aisiBtance. — *DameL 

SUB-ALMONER,  t.  The  under  or  in- 
ferior almoner, 

SUB-ALTERN,  ad,  t.  One  who  is  infe- 
-ATE.  rior  to,  under,  another  :  also, — 
-ATION.  alternately,  or  by  turn  or  change, 


inferior  or  otherwise. 
Fr.  Sub-alUm-t ;   It.  U  Sp.  -o 
alUmnt. 


LovL.  5ii*- 


SUB-AQUEOUS,  ad.  Being,  lying, 
under  water,  {tub  aqtiam.) 

SUB-ARRATION,  <.  *<The  miniiter 
is  direct^  to  ask  the  woman's  dowry,  vis. 
the  tokens  of  spousage  ;  i.  «.  rings,  or 
money,  or  some  other  thinss  to  be  given  to 
the  woman  by  the  man,  which  said  giving 
is  called  euharraiion," — Wheatley. 

Low  L.  Sub-wrrare.  Arrabwu^  (I.  e.  vadimonlo,) 
nzorem  sibi  defponsare.— 2>«  Cangt, 

SUB-ASTRAL,*  ad.  Being  under  the 
stars,  ($uh  attra.) — *WarlnirUm, 

SUB-AUDITION,*  f.  Cot  calls  it— 
"  Part  of  a  man's  meaning  expressed,  and 
the  rest  understood:"  more  correctlv, — 
that  which  is  understood  or  implied  nvm 

that  which  is  expressed. — ^Tooke. 

Fr.  Suhaudiiion ;  L.  of  the  Lower  Ages,  Sui- 
auditio,  subaudire,  to  hear. 

SUB<:!£LESTIAL,  Af.  Being  wu2fr  the 
heavens,  or  heavenly  things,  {tub  ccelettia.) 

SUB<:LAyiAN,  ad.  Upon  the  kannel 
bone,  whence,  veine  tusclavUre,  The  se- 
cond main  ascendent  branch  of  the  hollow 
vein. — Cot.    Fr.  Sutelavier.   See  Claviclb. 


A  committee 


SUB-COMMITTEE,  #. 

under  or  inferior  to  another. 

SUBCONSTELLATION,  t.  An  in- 
ferior or  less  constellation. 

SUB-CONTRACTED,  pL  Contracted 
under  or  by  any  one  under — a  previous 
contract. 

SUB-CONTRARY,  ad.  t.  That  which 
is  contrary  in  a  lower  or  inferior  degree. 

SUB-DEACON,  t.  An  inferior  deacon 
-DEAcoNRY.   or  dean. 

-DEAN.  i^  Soddiieono;    Fr.  Soutdiaere; 

-DEANERY.      Sp.  Sub-diaewM !    Jjair  L.    Sub- 
diaeonut;  It.  Sotto-deeano ;  Vz.  Soutdogen. 

SUB-DERISORIOUS,*  ad.  Derisory 
in  a  lower  or  less  degree. — *H.  More. 

SUB-DERIVATIVE,  ad.  t.  App.  to— 
Words  following  in  immediate  grammatical 
derivation, 

SUB-DIALECT,*  «.  A  lower  or  inferior 
dialect;  or  one  descending  from  another 
dialect — *HowelL 

SUB-DIVERSIFY,*  v.  To  diversify; 
to  make  a  lower  or  inferior  diversification ; 
descending  from  one  already  made«—*^alls. 
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SUB-DIVIDE,  m.  -VISION.  To  divide  (ce. 
any  division  or  part)  into  lower,  less  or 
smaller  parts. 

Fr.  Sub-dtviter;  It  ft  L.  of  Lower  Ages,  Swtb- 
dMdere. 

SUB-DIVINE,*  ad.  Divine  in  a  lower 
or  less  degree. — *Bp.  Hall. 

SUB-DOLOUS,  ad.  Cunning,  cnAy, 
sly,  deceitful.  —^HowelL  Barrow. 

L.  Sub-dolut,  {jnib  and  Aiiiu,  uaed  as  eqoivalcat 
to  dolotut.) 

SUB-DUCE,  V.     To  withdraw;    to  take 
-DUCT,  V.    away ;  to  subtract. 
-DUCTION.  !<•  Sub-ducert,  -dmctum,  to  lead  K^rmf, 

to  withdraw. 

SUB-DUE,  V.     To  put,  to  bring  under 

-ABLE.      (sc  power,  dominion) ;  to  bring, 

-AL.  or  reduce  to  obedience ;  to  over- 

-ER.  power  or  overcome ;  to  vanquish ; 

-INO.        to  subjugate,  to  subject. — *Skdt, 

-M ENT.*    8k.— ftom  L.  Subdert.     It  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Fr.  Subjuger,  to  subjogate.    fTo* 

SUB-DUPLE,  ad.  One  half  of  two,  of 
-DUPLICATE,     eight,  &C. 

-OCTUPLE,  SfC. 

8UB-FUSK,*<.  Of  a  Ught  brown,  brown, 
ish;  dusky.— *ra/2M-.  Shenttone. 

L.  Sub/utcutf  (tub,  and  futemt,  brown,)  ftvaa  Or* 
^*tcKtt¥t  uttulare,  to  scorch.    See  Baowx. 

SUB-GOVERNOR,  t.  An  kfirior  or 
under  governor. 

SUB-HUMERATE,*  v.  To  place  our 
shoulders  {httmeroe)  under. — *FeWtatn> 

SUB-JACENT,  ad.    Lying  under  or  be- 
neath. 
Fr.  Sulffaceni  ;  L.  Sutfocentt  lying  umdtr. 

SUBJECT,  ad.  t.  v.  To  tubjeet,  (formed 
-ION.  upon  the  past  p.) — ^to  east  mider 
-IVB.  or  beneath;  to  put,  place,  laj, 
-rvELY.  bring  under  or  beneath ;  to  bring 
or  reduce,  (to  submission,  subservience  or 
subordination,)  under  the  rule,  order,  or 
government 

A  tubjeet, — one  who  is,  who  is  put  or 
placed,  under  the  rule,  order,  or  dominion ; 
any  thing  put  or  placed  under,  sc.  view  of 
the  minC  act  of  the  body : — any  one,  any 
thing,  tul^ect,  subservient,  under  the  power 
or  sway  ofl 

Fr.  Suigteii  It  Soggttto;  Sp.  St^to;  L.  Sub- 
Jteiut^  l>ast  p.  of  Suijloeere,  to  cast  or  throw  umdtr. 
Con-  Be-  Un- 


SUB-INCUSATION,*  *.   An 

— in  a  less,  a  slighter  degree. — *Bp.  HalL 

SUB^NDICATE,*«. -ioM.t  Tosgniiy, 
announce,  or  betoken — ^in  a  less,  in  a  iligkt 
degree. — *H.  More.     ^Barrow. 

SUB-INFER,*  «.  To  make  a  lower  or 
inferior  inference,  to  deduce  an  inference 
from  one  already  made. — *Bp.  HatL 

SUB-INGRESSION,  s.  An  entmnee 
or  ingrettion — at  a  lower  or  inferior  part,  in 
a  less  degrea 


SUB 


SUB 


SUB-JOIN, «.  To  put  in  dependence, 
-JUNCT-ION.  oonnezion,  or  addition ;  to 
-IV&  say  or  do  in  addition,  in  con- 

sequence. 
Vt.Sukjoindrt;  It.  Sogffiigntre ,-  L,  Sub-jmngaret 
t»join  or  unite— under  or  beneath. 

SUB-ITAN Y,*  ad.  Sudden,  quick,  hasty. 

*Hal€9,    Holland. 

Fr.  Su6ii-aiu;  lU  -Am;  L.  SubiltttutUt  fkom 
smbiiiUf  put  p.  otgub-ire,  to  go  or  come  vMfcr,  se. 
without  oeins  looked  tot  or  expected ;  unnoticed ; 
appearing  suddenly. 

SUB'JUGATE,  V.  -ION.  To  bring  under 
the  yoke,  (sc.  as  beasts  of  burden  *,)  to  re- 
duce to  service  or  senrile  offices ;  to  enslave, 
to  reduce  to  subserviency  or  obedience  {  to 
subject,  to  subdue. 

Ft.  Smiifuguer  ;  It.  Soagio^gf  Sp.  Soffuxfar  ; 
L.  Smbfug9r€t  to  put  or  place,  to  bring  under  the 
yoke,  {Jugvtm.)    See  Yoks.     As- 

SUB-LAPSARIAN,  ad.  $.  After  the 
Fa]L  "  The  Supralapsariana  say  Ood  did 
decree  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
should  perish  only  because  he  would.  The 
Sublapsarians  say,  that  Ood  made  it  by  his 
decree  necessary,  that  all  we  who  are  bom 
of  Adam  should  be  bom  guilty  of  original 
sin,  and  he  it  was  who  decreed  to  cuunn 
whom  he  pleased  for  that  sin,  in  which  he 
decreed  they  should  be  born;  and  both 
these  he  did  for  no  other  consideration,  but 
because  he  would." — Bp,  Taylor. 

L.  StAf  and  laptiu,  from  It^i,  to  slip  or  slide 
down,  to  fidi  down. 

SUB-LATE,*  V.   -lON.t     A    raising    or 

lifting;    a  taking  away. 

*E.HalL     ^Bp.HaU. 

L.  SuMalU,  trom  mSMaw,  past  p.  of  wgatrt^ 
(«ii^,  f$rft)  to  bear  under,  and  cons,  to  zaiae  upw 

SUB-LEVATION,'  #.     Used  as  equi- 
valent to — Elevation  or  height 
^Hohhuwn,  More*$  Utopia. 
Fr.  Soubltver;  L.  SmbUmams,  past  p.  of  tub- 
Uwart,  to  raise  from  below.    See  BvLUmrAXM. 

SUB-LIME,  ad.  V.     Raised  or  lifted  up, 

-LT.  elevated,  exalted,  high ;  height- 

-NB88.  ened;  lofty. 

-ITT.  To  iublime  or   iublimaie,    in 

-ATE,  s.  V.  Chymistry,  is — to  raise,  rise, 

-ATION.  or  elevate  by  heat — *Brome. 

-▲TORT.  Fr.  StMiw^t  -tr:  It.  •«,  -kf;  8p. 

-ABLE.  "**  -^^ »   ^*  SHblimitt  !•  0.  supra 

._,„„__„    /I««M,  or  as  Voss.  prefers— 5it*- 

-ABLENE88.    ,^^^^   q„|^  q„^  sublime  est,   id 

-ART.*  instar    stAUminis    est    elevatum. 

SHbUmen  Is— iljM»  supvmm  ostil,  the  upper  Untel 
of  a  door     Re- 

SUB-LUNAR,  ad.  -t,  ad.  s.  Under,  be- 
neath or  below,  the  moon :  cons. — earthly, 
terrestrial,  mundane. 

.    It  SMumHtre;  8p.  -mrf  Fr.  -a<rw;  L.  Sub,  and 
/« NoHf ,  from  luma,  the  moon. 

SUB-MARINE,  ad.  Under,  beneath*  or 
below  the  sea,  (tub  mare.) 

SUB-MERGE,  «.  -mersion.  To  plunge 
or  sink  under ;  to  drown,  to  overwhum. 
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Ft.8ubm9rger;  It.  Sommirger§ ;  "L,  Sub-aurgirti 
to  put  under  the  waters  of  the  ««a,  {mare.) 

SUB-MINISTER,  e.    To  act  as  inferior 

-TR-ANT.   agent  or  servant  wuler  (sc.  an- 

-ATE,  V.     other  minuter  J ;  to  serve  under 

-ATION.      or  subserve. 

Fr.  Submimielre!  It  SowuninUtrAre ;  L.  Sub- 
miniatrure,  (tub,  and  minitUr,—aL  less  (MrfnerX  an 
inferior  agent) 

SUB-MIT,  r.    To  put  under  or  below;  to 

-T-ER.  put,  to  place,  to  set  beneath; 

-ING.  to  come  under  a  superiorit;}'',  to 

-ifiss.  yield. 

-MISS-ION.  Suhmita,  —  Low,   or    inferior; 

-IVE.  humble,   humiliated,    abased  ; 

•itelt.  obedient,    yielding ;    subject, 

-rrsNEsa.  subservient 

-LT.  Yt.  Soubmattre;   It  Som-mittere  ; 

-MESS.  8p.  -atar;  L.  Sub-miUara^  -miaaum, 

to  cause  to  go,  to  s^id,  under,    Vn- 

SUB-NASCENT,*  ad.     Growing  under. 

*Evelyn. 

L.  Subnaaeanat  p.  p.  of  Subnaacit  to  grow 
under. 

SUB-NEX,*  0.    To  subjoin.~*^o2Aiiid 
I*.  Subnexum^  past  p.  of  aub-^naetart.    See  Coa- 

XSCT. 

SUBOBSCURELY,*  ao.  Dimly  or 
darkly  in  a  less  degree. — *Dimne. 

SUB-OCTAVE, -OCTUPLE.  SeeSuBDUPLE. 

SUBORDINATE,  ad.  t.  ».•     The  t;.— 

-ATING.       To  bring  into,  to  put  or  place  in, 

-ATELT.       an  inferior  or  lower  order,  rank, 

-ATiON.       or  atation  ;  to  arrange,  rank,  or 

-ACT.  station,  under  or  below. 

-ATENBS8.t  *  Hooker.     Wotton.      ^Bp.  HalL 

-ANCB.t        t/f.  More.     iSir  W.  Temple. 

-AMCY.f         Fr.  Subordronmar  ;    It  -imdra  ;   L. 
Sub-crdinatm.    la-  Un- 

SUB-ORN,  V.    To  provide,  to  prepare,  to 

-ATION.   procure,  to  procure  (the  aid) ;  to 

-BR.         aid ;  to  procure  the  co-operation  ; 

to  persuade,  to  allure. 

To  tubom,  is  usually  employed  when  the 

thing  procured  is  bad.      **  Subornation  ot 

perjury  is  the  offence  of  procuring  another 

to  take  such  a  false  oath,  as  constitutes 

peijury  in  the  principal." — Blackttone. 

FT.  Suborn-ar;  8p.  -ar;  It  &  L.  Sub-ornara,  to 
provide,  to  frimlsh.    Un- 

SUB-PCENA,  t.  ».  A  writ  at  Law ;  so 
called,  because  disobedience  to  its  com- 
mand will  be  tab  poena,  under  penalty  named 
m  iL 

SUB-PRIOR,  #.  One  under,  and  in  place 
of,  the  prior  ;  a  lower  or  inferior  prior. 

SUB^^UADRUPLE,  -quintuple.    See 

SUB-DUPLB. 

SUB-REPTION.*    See  Surreptiok. 
*Bp.  HalL 
Fr.  Subrepi-ion,  -if,  -iaa^-^CoL 


BUB 


SUB 
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SUB-ROGATE,*  r.     To  aubBtitute,  put 

or  place  iDitead  of  another. 

Bp.  Taylor.     Barrow. 
Fr.  Subrogtr,  turrog-uer  ;   It  -hrt.    See  Sua- 
mooATS.  . 

SUB-SCRIBE,  V.     To  write  under,  sc. 

-BR.  in  token   of  assent  to   that 

-8CRIPTION.    written   above ;    to  subsign, 

-SCRIPT,*  t.    to  write  (the  name) ;  to  sign 

(it  in  witness  or  attestation);   to  assent 

or  consent ;  to  witness  or  attest 

^BentUy. 

Fr.  Soub$erirt:  It.  Sotcrtvere;  Sp.  Sub$eribir; 
L.  Sub-§erib0r«,  to  write  under. 

SUB-SEQUENT,    ad.       Following    in 

-QUENTLY.  order ;  coming  next  after :  gen. 

-CUTE,  V.    — following  or  coming  after — 

-cuTivE.     in  time  or  place. 

-QUENCE.*  Hall,  the  chronicler,  uses  the 

-QUENCT.t  V.  To  subsecute ;    Cot — the  ad. 

Subsecutive;  Fr.  Subsicutif. 

*Grew.     ^GreenhiU. 

It.  Stmeguinte ;  Fr.  Sub$ioM«nU ;  L.  Suba*- 
qu€ns,  p.  p.  of  Sub-Mtquit  to  follow  next. 

SUB-SERVE,  V.  To  serve  under;  to  be 
-lENT.  or  act  in  subjection,  or  subordina- 
-lENCE.  tion ;  to  sertfe  as  agent,  as  instru- 
-lENCY.   ment ;  to  be  instrumental. 

L.  SmUervietu,  p.  p.  of  Sub'tervire,  to  aerve 
under. 

SUB-SEXTUPLE.    See  Subduple. 

SUB-SIDE,  V.    To  settle,  to  sink  down ; 
-ENCE.    to  sink  or  settle  into  a  state  of  rest, 
-ENCY.   of  peace ;   to  rest,  to  appease,  to 
-ma.      abate. 
L.  Sub-§id-€ref  to  set  or  settle  down. 

SUBrSIDY,  i.  Now  usually  app.  to— 
-lARY,  ad.  s.  Pecuniary  aid  or  assistance  ; 
-XZB,  V.  money  paid  or  giyen  in  aid 

or  assistance. 

To  subsidize  is  in  common  use. 

Fr.  Subsid-4,  -ier:  Sp.  -4o;  It.  Sussidio  ;  L.  Sub- 
$idiumt  k  Subtidgndo. — SubtidiOt  or  mMdiarf 
soldiers,  were  lo  called  fk-om  being  set  or  placed 
lower,  behind,  in  reserve ;  and  ooni. — ^to  come  in 
aid,  to  succour ;  a  body  in  reserve. 

SUB-SIGN,  V.  -ATioN.  To  subrign^^io 
subseribef  set  his  hand,  mark,  or  sign- 
manual  under. — Cot.     Fr.  Soubsigver. 

SUB-SIST,  V.    To  stand,  abide,  remain, 

-ENCE.   dwell,  live  under  ;  under,  or  by  the 

-ENCY.    means,  aid,  help  of;  to  support,  to 

-ENT.*    sustain,  to  maintain  ;   to  hold  or 

have  life  or  being. — *  Brown,    Bentley. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  SmbsUtir ;  lX.S»$tiUUrs  ;  L.  Sub-^isUre, 
to  stand  under.    Con- 

SUB-SIZER.*     See  Size,  Sizar. 
*Beau.  4*  F.     Wood. 

SUB-SOLARY,*  ad.  Under  the  sun, 
{sub  solem  f)  of  force  equivalent  to— Sub- 
lunary.— *  Brome. 

SUB-SPECIES,*  «.  Under,  lower  or  in- 
ferior, species, — *Dampier. 
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SUB-STANCE,  s.  That  which,  any 
-ANCED.  which,  stands  under  or  subsitta; 
-ANT-iAL.  which  has  being  or  readiiy  ;  nw- 
-lALs.  terial,  corporeal,  bodily,    being 

-lALLY.        or  reality  ;    matter   or    body ; 
-lALiTT.      something,  any  diing,    bearmg 
-IALNE8S.    certain  qualities  of  matter,  bnOc, 
-lATE,  V.     firmness,    solidity,    power    or 
-IVE,  ad.  s.  means  to  support  or  nasdntain ; 
-ivELY.       that  which  is  supposed  to  sus- 
tain, maintain  or  hold  t(^ther  the  qualities 
or  accidenta  of  matter  or  spirit.       "  We 
divide  substance  in  general]  into  these  lizst 
kindes,  viz.  body  and  spirit,  and  then  de&ie 
body  to  be  a  substance  impenetrable  and 
discerpible.    Whence  the  contrary  kind  to 
this  is  fitly  defined,  a  substaitee  penetrabfe 
ard  indiscerpible."->A  More.     "  The  ideu 
of  substances    are  such    combinaCiooa  of 
simple  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  represent  dis- 
tinct particular  things  subsisting  by  tbem- 
selves ;  in  which  the  supposed  or  confused 
idea  ot  substance,  such  as  it  is,  is  always  Ibe 
first  and  chiefl'*— Locite. 

Met — ^the  material  or  essential  parts; 
the  compressed  body. 

Fr.  Subtt-anee  ;  Sp.  -aneia  ;  It.  Sottimam  ;  1„ 
Subttantia,  from  Suluiana,  p.  p.  of  Sttb-siare.  to 
stand  under.  See  Svana atttx.  Con-  In-  Siiper> 
Trans- Un- 

SUB-STITUTE,o.  «.    To  put  or  place 

-ION.      instead  of,  to  set  or  appoint,  in  the 

-IVE.      place  or  office  oC 

Ft.  Sub»litu-*r ;  Sp  -ir;  It.  SosUtmirt ;  1^  Smb- 
«M<M<um,  past  p.  of  tub-MUtuere;  (fttnn  sfsimm, 
pact  p.  of  siartf  to  stand,)  to  put,  place,  or  eanse 
to  stand  under,  Instead  of. 

SUB-STRATED,  ad.  -tum.  Stnved  or 
laid  under.  Met  iSulniratum  is — a  scHOBe- 
thing  supposed  to  be  laid  or  placed  under, 
as  a  support  for,  or  to  maintain  or  bold 
toffether  certain  accidents  or  qualities. 

L  Subttralum,  past  p.  ot  SulhsienttttXA  spread 
or  strew  under. 

SUB-STRUCTION,**.-TuwB.t  AbuiW- 

ing  under;  a  building  of  the  foundation, 

sc.  that  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  to 

be  raised. — *  Wotton.    Evelyn.     ^Harris, 

L.  Smbttruetio,  from  substruere,  to  build  nadflr. 

SUB-STYLE,  s.  -AR.  In  Dialling,  the 
line  on  which  the  style  or  gnomon  stands. 
See  Style. 

SUB-SULTIVE,*  ad.       Making    sbort 

-T-ORY.t      leaps    or  jumps ;     bounding, 

-oRiLY.t       springing  sbort  distances. 

*Berkeley.     ^Bacon. 

L.  SubsuUtu,  past  p.  of  Sub-sUir*,  to  nudte  abort 
leaps. 

SUB-SUME,*o.  To  subjoin.~*J7aiMsossdL 
L.  Sub,  and  $uuter«,  to  take. 

SUB-TARTARIAN,  ad.    Being,  living 
or  abiding  under  Tartarus. 
L.  Sub,  and  tariareut. 

SUB-TEND,  V,  -TENSE,  s.    To  stretch,  to 

reach,  or  run  along  under. 
L.  Sub-tendtre,  to  stxeteh  under. 


sue 


sue 


8UBTER-FUGE,  t.  A  covert  flight, 
escape,  eraaion;  a  pretence  or  pretext — 
to  escape  or  evade  a  difficulty. 

Fr.  Suhttrfmg0 ;  It  Sottwfigio ;  L.  Smbttr-fv^tr*, 
to  fly  aader  coText,  covertly,  privily. 

SUB-TERRANE,*  *.     The  ad^-^Being 
-BAL,  ad.    under   ground  or  earth  ;    put, 
-BAN.         placed,  fir  situate  under  or  be- 
-BOU8.        neath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
"Yt^tuLs.   *  Bryant.     ^ Bacon,    t  Brawn. 
-ITY.t  Fr.  Suhierr-ain ;   8p. -aiitfo;   It.  ^o^ 

terdnto;  L.' Subvert aH9u$. 

SUBTLE,  ad.  Formerly  also  written  Sub- 
->TLT.  'Hie,  -Hlely,  -tiUty. 

•TiLTY.  Thin,  slender,  small,  minute, 
-TiLBNESS.  fine  :  met — fine,  refined ;  po- 
-TiL-iZB,v.  lished  to  excess;  politic,  art- 
-IZATION.  ful,  cunning,  witty,  crafty. 
-iATB,*o.  A  subtiUy  or  ntteUy,  (in  an- 
-lATiON.t  cient  banquets,) — a  cunning 
device ;  an  artificial  representation,  an  em* 
\>\em.—*Holkmd.     *^  Boyle. 

Fr.  Sub  Ul,  -^teiter,  -tUiuer ;  Sp.  -M^fHUtar;  It 
SoiiU-tt  'izxitr§  ;  L.  Sabtilis,  («ii6,  and  fete,)  qua 
fllit  tenuibiu  constat, — a  web  or  woof^  consisting 
of  thin  threads.  Qy.  Sub,  or  SubUr-ibilis,  subt- 
ibUi»t  aublUitt    See  ExiLS.    Over-  Out-  Super- 

SUB-TRACT,  V.  Improperly  written 
-ION.  SubUracL 

-OR.  To  draw  away ;  to  withdraw ;  to 

-TRABBND.  take  away. 
Subtractor  and  Subtrahend  are  common 

terms  in  Arithmetic. 

Fr.  Smbstraetion,  Moubtroire;  It.  Sot-tranidnet 
-Irbrrt ;  Sp.  Subttftilur  ;  L.  Sub-tractum,  past  p. 
of  Sub-traker*t  to  draw  down. 

SUB-TUTOR, «.   Tutor  under  a  superior. 

SUB-VEKE,*  V.  -TiON.t    To  come  under, 
(met)  as  support,   stay;    and,  cons.,  to 
support,  assist,  maintain. 
Warburton.     ^Stackhouse, 
Fr.  Smb9«nir  ;  L.  Sub-wntre,  to  coue  under. 

SUBrVENTANEOUS,»a/.  "That hath 

nothing  but  wind  in  it'* — Cot.    *Brown. 
Fr.  Snbvenlang,  windy,  or  fhll  of  wind  {ventua). 

SUB-VERT,  V.  To  turn  upside  down,  to 
-ER.  overturn,  to  overthrow,  to  ruin, 

-IMO.  to  destroy. 

-VERSE,  V.  7,,  ^  gp.  Subvert tr  ;  tt.  Sowhitf  ; 
-VERS- ION.  It.  Sub-verlere,  to  turn  upside  down. 
-IVB. 

SUB-URB,  1.    The  parts  near  or  neigh- 

-lAL.  bouring  to  the  city;  the  con- 

-AN.  fines,  the  neighbourhood;  the 

-IAN.  exterior  or  outer  part. 

-ICARIAN.*  ^Barrow.  BoUngbroke.    ^Carew. 

-ED.t  It.  Suburb-hno;  Sp.  -io.     The  Fr. 

use  Fauaebowrgty  anciently  written  Fort-^ourg, 
(fors,  outer  or  exterior,  and  bourg,  the  borough.) 
L.  Sub-urbium,  lying  near  the  urba  or  city. 

SUB-WORKER,  «.  An  under  or  infe- 
rior  worker,  a  helpmate. 

SUC-CEED,  V.  To  go  or  come  under ;  to 
-BR.  come  to,  (sc  for  cover  or  pro- 

-INO.  tcction ;)  to  come  to,  to  reach, 

-CBD-ANB.*  to  attain,  se.  the  end  or  object 
-ANEOiis.t    in  view  ;    to  advance  —  with 
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Success. 

-PUL. 

-FULLY. 

-FULNESS. 

-ION. 

-IVE. 

-IVELY. 

-IVENE88. 

-LESS. 

-LE88LY. 

-LBSSNE88. 

-OR. 

-ARY.t 


good  fortune,  to  gain  or  ac- 
quire good  fortune,  to  prosper ; 
to  come,  to  bring,  to  a  good 
end  or  conclusion  ;  to  come 
to,  sc.  in  suit  or  sequence  ;  to 
ensue,  to  follow. 
Success  is  —  that  which,  (the 
end  or  object,  state  or  condi- 
tion,) is  come  to,  arrived  at, 
reached  or  attained,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

Successful    is   app.   when   the 
success  is  good  or  desired. 
Succedaneoutf — coming  after  or  following 
after  something  else,  to  take  its  place,  in- 
stead o{  it— *  Holland.  ^  Boyle.  XBeau.  ^  F. 

Fr.  Succider;  Sp  Sutedtr ;  It.  &  L.  Sue-ceder«, 
to  go  under,  (to  tue-cede.)  Un-succecdable.  In- 
Un-successftil.    Mis-success. 

SUC-CENTOR,  s.  An  under  or  infeiior 
center, 

SUC-CINCT,  ad.  Girt ;  having  or  leav- 
-LY.  ing  nothing  loose  or  negligent ; 
-NE8&    compact,  concise,  compendious. 

Fr.  Sue-cinet;  It  -ciuto;  Sp.  -into;  L.  Sue- 
einetua,  past  p.  of  Sue-eiufftre,  to  gird  under. 

SUC-COUR,  t;.  s.     To  assist,  to  aid,  to 

-ER.      help,  to  relieve. 

-LESS.  Some  of  our  old  authors  write  the 

t.  Socourse. 

Ft.  See-ourir,  -oura  ;  It  Soee-drrere,  -drao  ;  Sp. 
-orrer;  h.  Sue-eurrere,  to  run  under,  sc.  to  sup- 
port, sustain,  assist    Un-«uccourabIe. 

SUC-CULENT,aif.  -LBNCE.  Juicy, sappy; 
full  of  juice  or  moisture. 

Fr.  Sueeulentf  L.  Sue^ulentua,  ML  of  Juice, 
(aueei  plenus.)    Ex-succous. 

SUC-CUMB,  V.  To  lie  under,  to  lie 
-CUBA,  down ;  to  sink  under,  give  way  to ; 
-CUBUS.   yield  or  suhmit 

L.  Sueeumbere,  to  lie  under.  Suecuba,  or  auc- 
eubua.  It  Sieeubo,  one  who  lies  under.  Ineubua, 
one  who  lies  upon. 

SUC-CUSSATION,  •.  -cussion.    App. 

to— The  shaking,  jolting,  of  a  trotting  horse. 

Succusiion  is  (gen.) — ^a  shaking. 

Fr.  SueeuaaatioH ;  L.  Suecuaaare,  formed  upon 

Sueeuaua,  the  past  p.  of  Suceuteret  to  shake  under. 

SUCH,  pr.  So  also ;  the  same,  the  like, 
similar. 

Talis,  htjusmodi.  D.  Sutek;  Go.  SuaUika ; 
A.  S.  Swilk ;  Al.  Sulih,  qd.  an  lie  vel  au  lic.—Jun. 
Nescio  an  contr.  k  So  vel  5ip<i  tike,  or  rather  Arom 
the  same  Swa  and  Hwite,  qulspiam.~£4r.  Wsch. 
is  to  the  same  effect  Ger.  Soltek,  aulieh,  aoleh ; 
So.  Sic,  and  formerly  Swilke.  R.  Gloucester  writes 
Such,  suehf,  and  auiehe  t  P-  Plouhman,  Soehe, 
«KcA,  auehe,  awieke;  R.  Brunne  constantly  uses 
Swilk;  and  Wiclif  also  nwe Swilke,  (see  the  gloss, 
to  his  Mew  Testament)  but  com.  Sleke  or  aueh  ; 
Chaucer,  Soehe.  Suilk,  and  Suek,  are  two  words ; 
the  former  comp.  of  So  or  Swa  ilk,  and  the  latter 
rf  So  or  Swa  eke  or  eaeh—ao  each,  auiek,  auck. 

SUCK,  V.  s.     Anciently  written  Somke. 
-ER,  s.  V.  To  draw,  to  drain ;  to  draw  in, 
-ET.  to  inhale. 
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SUF 

SucKiNQLY.  To  iuckU, — to  give  tuck,  or  any 

-LE,  V.  thing  to  be  sucked. — *  Holland, 

-LINO.  Ft.  Sue-er ;    It. -eiUrt ;  L.  Svg-ere  ; 

<3iTrTfOM  ^-  Soofftun  ;    Ger.  Saugen  ;     8w. 

oucTiuM.  g^^^  .  ^  g  5„e^»,  «yc-an,  Mtp-an. 

-CADE.  Ex-  Un- 

SUDARY,  t.  Any  thing  (a  cloth,  towel, 
-ATORY.  napkin,)  to  wipe  away  the 

-oRiFic,  s.  ad,  sweat  or  perspiration. 
•oROUs.  Sudatory, — a  place  to  pro- 

mote sweatioff ;  a  sweating-room. 

L.  5tt<iartHm  luteum,  quo  iudorem  detergemus. 
Or.  Zovdoptov.  Voss.  considers  it  to  have  been 
fonned  fTom  the  Latin.    £s-  Trans-ude. 

SUDDEN,  ad,  t.  Quick,  hasty,  speedy, 
-LY.  swift;  unawares,  unexpected;  un- 
-NESS.  provided ;  hasty,  rash,  precipitate. 

Fr.  Soudain,  also  written  Subdaint  (Cot. ;}  by 
Hen.  and  8k.  from  L.  Subitaneum.  (See  Subi- 
TANT.)    Benson,  Lye,  and  Som.  have  A.  8.  Sod^n. 

SUDS, «.  Seethed  or  wanned,  (sc  soap, 
and  diluted  and  intermixed  with  water.) 

Past  p.  Sodt  aodden,  from  A.  8.  t.  Seoik-an,  to 
seethe. 

SUE,  v.     Written  also,  as  in  Chaucer  and 
-INOLY.         Spenser,  Sew. 
Suit,  s,  v.       To  follow ;  to  come  or  go  after ; 
-ABLE.  to    follow  (as    companion  or 

-ABLY.  attendant) ;  to  accompany,  to 

-ABLENE88.  attend ;  to  follow  (as  petiti- 
-  ABILITY,  oner  or  claimant),  to  petition, 
-OR.  to  heg,  to  entreat,  to  woo ;  to 

-RESS.  claim ;  (to  prosecute.) 

Suit, — company,  attendance,  train,  re- 
tinue. 

Suit  or  sequence,  —  a  coming  after,  in 
order,  course,  succession,  series;  an  ar- 
rangement of  things  following  or  accom- 
panying,— as  a  suit  of  cards;  of  things 
becoming  or  convenient,  fitting,  agreeing 
or  according, — ^as  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Suit  is  variously  app.  in  Law. 

To  suit, — to  fit,  to  agree,  to  accord,  to 
adapt,  to  invest  with  a  suit ;  to  invest,  to 
clothe. 

Fr.  Suivre ;  It  Seff-uitire  ;  Sp.  -uir  ;  L.  Sequi^ 
to  follow.    En-  In-  Un- 

SUET,  or  Sewet,  *.  Suety.  App.  to — 
The  fat  around  the  kidnies. 

Fr.  5m//.  The  L.  Sevum,  or  ssbvm,  mmj  be  so 
app.  quod  svave  vel  dulce  sit ;  and  Sewet  or  Suef, 
because  it  is  sweet.  Chapman  renders  eircvc- 
ffu&tov  inflow,  i.e.  the  fat  about  the  kidnies ;  **  the 
fiit,  which  his  sweet  kidnies  hid." 

SUF-FER,  V.  To  bear,  to  undergo,  to 
-ABLE,  support,  to  sustain,  to  endure ;  to 
-ABLY,  tolerate,  to  permit ;  to  bear,  sus- 
-ANCE.    tain,  or  endure — pain  or  injury. 

-ER.  Pt.  Sovftir;  It,  Sofrire;  Sp.  St^rir  ,- 

-INO.  L.  Suferre,  to  bear  under.  In-  Out 
-INGLY.  ^^' 

SUF-FICE,  V,  To  act  adequately ;  to  be 
-lENT.  adequate  or  equal,  able  or  capa- 
-lENTLY.  ble ;  to  be  enough,  to  satisfy ; 
-lENCY.  to  supply  enough ;  to  leave 
-P1-8ANT.*  nothing  wanting  or  deficient 
-8ANCE.*     *Chaucer.  Chwer, 
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SUG 

Fr.  Suffire^  samt,  -scnee;  Bp.-aie«s/«/  It.  _ 
clonic:  L.  Sufficient,  p.  p.  of  ty^cere,  Le.  ftsewre 
sub  alio,  in  atierius  joco,  to  put  into  the  place  of 
another,  to  supply  it ;  and  thus,  Co  do  as  wdl  as 
another  would  or  ooold.    In-  Un- 

SUF-FLAMINATE.'i;.  Gen.— To  stop, 

to  stay,  to  hold  or  keep  back ;  to  hinder,  to 

impede. — *  Barrow, 

L.  Si^ffiamen,  flrotn  mA,  vn^Jtamem  ; — and  Mijb> 
mhutre,  to  stop  or  stay  {jtando)  by  blowing,  bgr  the 
wind.    £z-  In- 

SUF-FOCATE,  v.  ad.    To  close  or  stop 

-ION.  the  breath  or  power  of  breathing ;  to 

-IVE.  choke,  to  stifle. 

Fr.  Sugo-quer;  8p.  -ear;  It  S^fac^r*:  L. 
S^foeate  {sub,  and/aiuE)  oblisis  /auc*^ms  iottr- 
stinguere  (Voss.) ;  to  quell  or  kill  t^  preasing  the 
Jaws  together. 

SUF-FOSSION,*  t,    A  digging  under  or 
beneath. — *Bp.  HaU, 

L.  Suffogsio,  nrom  st^otsum,  past  p.  otst^odne, 
to  dig  under. 

SUFFRAGE,  *.    Met— Support  or  as- 
-AN,  s,  sistance  (given  by  vote)  ;  vote, 

-ANsuip.*      or  voice  in  favour ;  8ubci4y. 
-ANT,  ad,  s.  Suffragan,  or  SuffragasUg — act- 
-ATE,  V.       ing,  assisting,  subservini^. 
-ATOR.         To  suffragate, — to  give  sssffrag9 
or  vote ;  to  vote. 
Fr.  SuJra(f-«  ;  It.  -j/io  ;  8p.  St^/^vgio  ;  L^  St^fwn- 
gium.    Sugrago  is  the  Joint  of  the  niDder  leg,  so 
called,  quia  subtut  framgUur,  Id  est,  flcctitor ;  «r 
firom  sub'fringere,  hence  tufragati,  to  support,  ta 
sustain,  to  assist — 8ee  Foss.  and  JfiarAa. ;  and 

SurPRAOIVOITS. 

SUF-FRAGINOUSiod:  Of,  or  pertaia- 
ing,  or  belonging  to  the  joints  of  the  hind 
legs. — Brown,    See  Suffrage. 

SUF-FUME,*  9,  -lOATioN.  To  smoke, 
fume,  or  fumigate  below,  under. 

The  s, — A  smoking  or  fuming  under ; 
a  reek,  an  exhalation. — *Bttrth  rfMankwnd, 

Fp.  Syffumi-gation ;  It  -taxsiue',  L.  Su^mu' 
gaiio,  from  $ufumigare,  to  smoke  under  or  beneath. 

SUF-FUSE,  V,  -ION.  To  pour ;  to  spread 

by  pouring;  to  spread;  to  overspread  with 

any  thineTiquid  or  fluid;  gen.  toovenpread. 

Fr.  Suffusion;  It.  -tidne;  L.  SuffuM;  fton 

suffusum,  past  p.  ofsuffumdere,  to  pour  under. 

SUG,*  *.  Le.  Suck  or  Sucker.  A  worm  suck- 
ing or  sticking  close  to  trout — *Waiiom. 

SUGAR,  CI.  s.  -Y.     App.  to— The  sweet  ' 

juice  expressed  from  certain  canes;  also 
from  other  vegetables.  App.  likewise,  us 
Chemistry. 

Sugared  is  app.  met — Sweetened,  honied, 
luscious,  alluring. 

Fr.  Sucre:  It.  SSucehero;  8p.  Axucmr;  L.  Sat- 
ekamm.  In  Ar.  Soeear.  8ee  SaccBAainfc 
Voss.  says  the  name  SmeelMmm  wm  glvea  (ta 
what  Is  now  called  sugar)  beeauae  Jtiasfiiihlud  tbe 
kind  of  Arabian  honey  spoken  of  by  PUay,— 
"  gathered  and  candled  In  certain  cane*.'*— {U  aiL 
c.  8 )    Un- 

SUGESCENT,*  ad.    Sucking.— "iWif. 

L.  Sugent,  p.  p.  of  Sugsre,  to  suck. 

SUG-GEST,  V,  To  bear  or  carry,  pvl  or 
-ER.  place  under ;  to  put  or  place  nadar 
-ION.     view,  or  sight,  under  sus]iifiioa ;  to 
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put  before  the  mind,  in  mind ;  to  indicate, 
to  intimate,  to  apprize ;  to  prompt,  to  in- 
stigate. 

fLSug-gtrfft-gution;  \t.-gerlr9;  8p.-itir;  L. 
Stig-gertrtf  $Mg-g«$tum.    Hli- 

SUG-GTL,*  V.  .LATE,t9.  «  To  make  black 
and  blue  with  strokes ;  also,  to  nip,  taunt, 

Sail,  reprove  maliciously,  reproach,  olemish, 
eprave."— Co/.  *Abp,  Parker.  ^Wiseman. 
Fr.  SuffUUr  ;  L.  SuggUlare,  q.  nb  eiiiort,  ttom 
#ir«et/M,  or  Miee</i«m,  which  comes  Anom  sukt  and 
dXiarM  ;  and  means  oMcu/tf,  quae  tub  cemUt,  dve 
eitiit  contiagunc,  ( Vott.) ;  and  Cot.  calls  ft.  Snggil- 
latUm,  **  the  bloudshot  of  the  eye.** 

SUI-CIDE  «.  The  slayer  of  himself;  also, 
the  slaying  of  himself;  self-murder;  a 
self-murderer. 

¥t.Suieid-4;  It  -lo, — words  of  modem  foli- 
ation, (Mf<,  and  etKdere,  to  day.) 

SUINO,*s.  Le.  TbeuMM^ *Bce9ih 

SULKY,  ad,  -iNEss.  Seems  nearly  equi- 
valent to  Sullenf  (qv.) 

Sulkily,  To  sulk,  and  the  tulkt,  are  not 
uncommon  in  vulgar  speech. 

The  oldest  Instanees  that  luve  occurred  are 
from  Lye.  A. 8.  Soleem,  (i.e.  Sol-ie^m,)  »ulkg, 
deeet ;  Soleetuuugf  $mikineitf  detfdia. 

SULLEN,*  ad.  «.  Sole,  solitary,  lonely ; 
-NE88.  selfishly,  unsociably,  lonely,  or 
-LT.        keeping  alone ;  cheerless,  or  hard 

Sullen 8.  to  please  ;    gloomy,  ill-humoured 

or  disposed,  malignant — *FeUham. 

Sk. — perhaps  Solvmeut,  i.  e.  qui  toUtmdinet  qusa- 

lit,  one  who  eeeka  tolUtuU;  or  to  be,  to  remain, 

mMm,  (as  it  was  anciently  written,)  or  «o<tf--alone. 

SUL-LEVATE,*  o.   To  raise ;  to  cause  a 
rising  or  insurrection. — *Daniel. 
Fr.  Soub-leoer.    See  Soblsvatxov. 

SULLY,  V.  t.  -lAOE.*  Fr.  SouUler,  to  nil, 
ahury,  dirty,  smutch,  beray,  begrime,  de- 
file, blemish,  distain. — Coi. 

Sulttage, — the  soil,  or  accumulation  of 
soil,  (qv.)— *^o/foN.      Un- 

SULPHUR,  s.    Brimstone. 

-ATB,s.     pr,  Sulpkurt,  soul/ret  It  Sd(fot   8p. 
•ATION.    Amnfr* ;  L.  Sulpkmr ;  composed  of  Or. 
-EOU8.       O^***  »«»• 
-OU8.      -EOUfLT.      -Y.      -BT. 

SULTAN,  s.  Gibbon  says,  the  title  of 
-A.  SuiUm  was  first  invented  for  Mah- 
-E88.  mood,  who  reigned  in  the  eastern 
-RT.  provinces  of  Persia,  1000  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  by  the  ambaasador  of 
the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  employed  an 
Arabian  and  Chaldaio  word,  that  signifies 
Lord  and  Master.'-D*Herbeloi,^.  825.  See 

SOLDAN. 

SULTRY,  ad.  Burning  :— hot  (flrom 
weight  01  oensity  of  air). 

Sultriness  is  common  in  speech. 
A.  8.  Sw^Bl'on,  to  sweat  to  bum.    See   To 
SwBAT  or  Swats,  and  Swblt. 

SUM,  s.  e.  The  whole,  the  total ;  all  col- 
-LESS.  lected  together  ;   the  whole 

-M-ART, aif.«.  amount,  quantity  or  number; 
-  ARiLT.  the  aggregate ;  the  diverse  or 

-INC.  scatterad  parts  collected,  and 

-IST.  comprehended ;  a  compend. 
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To  ntm,— to^  bring  together ;  to  count, 
to  collect  particttlsrs  into  an  aggregate,  a 
total ;  to  perfect,  to  complete. 

Sumleu, — countless. 

Fr.  Somm-e,  -aire,  -itte;  It,  -a,  -Mo,  -iti;  Sp. 
Sum^a,  -tttio  ;  L.  Smmma,  which  Scaliger  thinks 
le— A  nmsmd:  Vess.— "eo  $uwmom  diei,  quia 
vere  tmaumm  est  is  numerus,  quo  eoUigitur  totum : 
that  number  in  which  the  whole  or  total  Is  col- 
lected." A.  S.  Sam-ian,  to  bring  together,  to 
eolleet,  is  probably  the  root.  See  Samb,  and 
SuMMov.    Over-  Un-  Also  Con-summate. 

SUMMER,  s.  V.  -LINB8&*    To  summer, — 
to  spend  or  pass  the  summer  season ;  to 
give  the  heat  or  warmth  of  summer. 
*FuUer. 

A.B.  Sumer  ;  D,  Somer;  Qn.Sommsr;  8w 
-or.  Becaa  thinks  5oM«r  is  Sammr,  I  e.  ooaoer- 
vator,  because  in  that  season  are  collected  (into 
the  $ame  store,)  those  things  necessary  for  food ; 
and  Wach.  that  it  may  be  derived  fh>m  S^maum, 
ooUigere,  because  it  is  the  season  for  harvest,  or 
for  reaping  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

SUMMER,  s.     The  large  beam  that  sus- 
tains the  whole  fabric. — Sk. 
Fr.  Sowmisrt  trabs  sunmaria,  L  e.  pnadpua. 

SUMMERSET.    See  Somerset: 

SUMMIT,  s.  -T.*  The  highest,  the  loftiest, 
point  or  part ;  the  top ;  the  greatest  height, 
or  elevation,  or  eminence. — *Cudworth. 

Fr.  Somm-et,  -Ms;  It.  Sum-mUa ;  So.  -idad;  L. 
Smmmitatt  fnm  nmoMu,  eontractea  from  «l- 
frsmus,  the  highest.    See  Suybbmb. 

SUMMON,  V.  To  warn  or  give  notice, 
-M0N8.  (sc  to  be  or  appear  at  a  certain 
-MONER.      place,  at  a  certain  time ;}  to  call 

SoMFNOUR.*  upon  or  require  to  come ;  to  cite. 
*  Chaucer. 

Fr.  Sewumdrs,  from  tuhmouers,  to  warn  under 
liand.~-JfM.  Th.  H.  derives  the  a.  Summotu  im- 
medistely  from  Fr.  Semoues,  thus  aceoanting  for 
the  final  s.  Mr.  FSgge  thinks  we  owe  it  to  the 
legal  proeeu  called  a  writ  of  summoneoB.  The 
A.  S.  Samuimm  /  Ger.  Samman ;  D.  Sawun^  is— to 
collect,  to  tMing  together,  to  sssemble ;  to  bring 
to  the  $ame  place;  and  our  old  Fr.  and  L.  law 
writers  may  have  early  corrupted  it  into  a  form 
which  gives  it  so  iq>parent  an  afflnitv  with  the  L. 
p.  Smb-monere.  But  see  Sub-mantrs  In  Du  Gango. 
As-  Un- 

SUMPTER,  s.  That  which  (an  animal 
which)  bears  the  baggage,'  carries  burthens. 
Fr.  Somme,  a  (horse)  load  or  burden.  Samtmisr, 
a  gumpter  horse,  and  gen.  any  toiling  and  load- 
carrying  drudge,  or  groom. — Cot.  It.  Sim-a,  -hro; 
Low  L.  Sauma,  aagma ;  L.  Sagma,  a  packsaddle. 
Or.  laffia,  from  ffarr«iy,  oMtfrorr,  to  load  or  bar- 
den.  Som.  and  Lye  dolve  the  A.  S.  ^eesi,  D. 
Sommst  Oer.  Sauwt,  a  burden,  from  the  Gr.  Zajfia, 
See  Men.  in  v.  Scmmdsr  ;  Tom.  de  Vitils,  lib.  ill. 
&  46 1'-SaMmOf  qd.  Sagmarius  ctfUus,  c.  44. 

SUMPTION,*  s.  I  e.  Atsumption,  (qv.) 
*Bp.  Taylor. 
Ab-  Ad-  Con-  De-  Pre-  Re-  Sub-  Trans-sume. 

SUMPTUARY,  odL  Sumptmary,'-Of  or 
-u-ous.  pertaining,  concerning  or  re- 
-ousLY.  latin^  to— cost,  expense  or  ez- 
-OU8NB88.  penditnre. 
-08ITT.*  iSkmp<iMNu,— ^costly,  expensive, 
-pTURB.t  prodigal  of  expense,  of  much 
cost  or  expense ;  magnificently  costly,  or 
nch.-^*  HoUamd.    ^Chapman. 
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SUP 

Pr.  Sompituaire:  It.  SunluaHo;  8p.  Sumpiua- 
rio:  L.  Sumptuariu$,  from  Mumptus,  put  p.  or 
Sumere  {sub  and  emere),  to  buy  or  purchase,  lay 
out  or  expend. 

SUN,  s.  V.  Described  by  astronomers  to 
-LESS,  be — an  immense  globe  of  fire, 
-LIKE,  placed  near  the  common  centre, 
-NisH.  or  rather  in  the  lower  focus  of  the 
-NY.  orbits  of  all  the  planets  and 
-SHINE,  comets;  and  turning  round  his 
-SHINT.  axis  in  25  days,  6  hours,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  motion  of  the  spoU  seen  on 
his  surface. 

To  9un, — to  put  or  place  in,  to  expose 
to,  the  sun  /  to  the  heat  or  light  of  the  sun, 

Chaucer  uses  sumush  hairs,  i.  e.  golden, 
like  the  sun,  or  beams  of  the  sun. 

Go.  Sunn-o ;  A.8.  -a,  -«  ;  D.  Son  ;  Get.  Sonne. 
In  Ar.  Sun  U  of  the  feminine  gender;  and,  aji  it 
is  BO  in  some  northern  languages,  Wach.  is  mflu- 
enced  by  this  circumstance,  among  others,  to  con- 
clude that  our  ancestors  brought  the  word  with 
them  fh)m  the  East ;  and  that  its  origin  is  the 
Ar.  Sana,  to  shine.  Voss.  observes  that  Ger.  Son 
denotes  aliquid  nnffulare,  as  in  Sander,  atonder. 
The  A.  8.  S4on,  to  see,  has  also  been  suggested, 
because  the  tun  is  the  light  of  the  world,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  im.    un- 

SUNDAY,  s.  The  day  of  the  week  con- 
secrated to  the  sun. 

A. 8. Sunnan  dag,  dies  soils;  D.  Zondag;  Ger. 
Sonntag. 

SUNDER,  V,  s.     To  separate  or  sever,  to 
-RY.        disjoin,    to   divide,    to  part,    or 
-RiLY.     dispart. 
-ERLY.*  *Sir  T.  More.  Bp.  Fisher. 

D. Sonderen ;  Ger.  -em;  A.  8.  SyndrioM,  sepa- 
rare,  sejungere,  dividere.    A-  Dia- 

SUP,  V.  s.  Supper,— w)  called  because  this 
-FAOE.  meal    was    made    of   liquids, 

•PER,  s.  V.    sipped  or  supped.    See  Sip. 
-PERLES8.     Soup, — that  which  is   supped, 
-PING.  or  (as  Wiclif  writes)  soupen. 

Soup.  To  sup  or  supper  is,  cons,  to 

give  or  take  this  meal. 
A.  8.  Sip^n,  tup-^n,'  D.  Sippen,  toepen,  suppen ; 
Ger.  Soi^/en,  sanfenu  Dan.  SQbw  i  Vt.  Souper. 
Up. 

SUPER,  (in  Composition.)  L.  pr.  from 
Gr.  *Tircp,  is  equivalent  to  our — Above,  over, 
upon,  beyond,  exceeding. 

SUPERABLE,  ad.  That  may  be  got 
over,  or  overcome ;  that  may  be  conquered 
or  subdued ;  conquerable. 

Pr.  &  8p.  Super arbU;  It.  -biU;  L.  SuperoHUs, 
ftora  Sup-emre^  -enu,  -er,  above,  over.    In- 

SUPER-ABOUND,  v.    To  abound  above 
-ABUND-ANT.    (mcasurc). 
-ANTLY.  To  abound    to   excess;    to 

-ANCE.  overflow,  or  be  superfluous 

in  an  excessive  degree;  to  be  copious, 
plentiful  or  exuberant  beyond  a  sufficiency. 
Ft.  Supir-abounder ;  Sp.  ^a&Mitfar;  It.  Soprab- 
bondt^re;  L.  Super-abundare ;  {tUh^nda,  fkt>m  a 
wave.) 

SUPER-ADD,  V.  -iTioN.  To  add,  join 
or  imite  lO'— over  or  above,  (sc  an  addi- 
tion already  made,)  to  adjoin,  to  increasci 
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or  augment — moreover;  extraneously,  or 
extrinsically.     L.  Super-addere, 

SUPER-ADVENIENT,*  ad,  ^  Combig 
to,  over,  above,  or  in  addition  to. — *H.  More* 

SUPER-ALTAR,*  «.  An  altar  afrMPe  an 
altar.— *ryiMWL 

SUPERANNUATE,  v.  -ioh.  To  be 
fnore  than,  to  abide  or  live  more  than,  a 
year,  (annus  i)  more  than,  above  or  beyond 
the  year  or  years— of  service ;  of  strength, 
mental  or  bodily :  and,  cons. — to  weaken, 
or  be  in  a  state  of  weakness,  debility,  or 
imbecility,  through  years  or  age:  to  be 
disabled  by  years;  to  be  discharged  or 
allowed  to  discontinue  service  on  account 
of  years,  (sc  of  previous  service.) 

SUPERB,  ad.   Lofty,  sUtely,  magnificent, 

-LY.  mi^estical;   g[rand;   sumptaous 

-lATE,*  0.   to  an  excess,  or  exceeding  any 

thing  of  the  kind. 

The  Fr.  Superbe  is  app.  to  persons  and 

thinffs.     The  Eng.  Superb,  to  things  only, 

and  IS  of  modem  introduction. — *FeUham. 

Pr.  Snperb-e;  It.  -<o;  L.  Superbus.  Voaa.  per- 
plexes by  the  multipUcity  of  eoqieetana,  {Suptr 
et  ire,  leems  the  most  plausible.)  The  I..  Smperhtu, 
is  one  who  Is  above,  movet,  acts,  feels  or  thinks 
himself  above  others;  also,  that  which  is  above 
other  things. 

SUPER-CARGO,  «.  One  placed  or  set 
over  the  cargo ;  to  have  the  care  and  dis- 
posal of  it    It  So-priuxarieo  ;  Sp.  -6recar^o. 

SUPER-CELESTIAL,  ad.     Above  the 

heavens,  above  the  skies. 
It  SopraecelitU.    8ee  Subcbx.B8TIAi.. 

SUPER-CILIOUS,  od.  HaughQr,coB- 
-LY.  temptuous,  disdainful,  over-bear- 
-NE^s.    ing. 

It  Sopraeclglio  ;  L.  Super^UUniL,  {Super,  and 
eiiite,  the  lids  of  the  eye,— so  called  because  they 
continually  move— cifleni,  (Voss  );  also,  the  eye- 
lash). L.  SupereUiosue,  drawing  together,  ooa- 
tracting  the  eye-brows,  haughtily,  contemptaoosly. 

SUPER-CONCEPTION,*  *.  A  con- 
ception upon  a  conception. — ^Brown. 

SUPER-CONSEQUENCE,* «.  Aeon- 

sequence  above  or  beyond  an  approxintate 
consequence. — *^rocra. 

SUPER<JRESCENCE,*  *.  A  growing 
upon  or  above ;  that  which  grows  upon  or 
above ;  an  ex'Creseence,  (qv.) — *  Brown, 

SUPER-EMINENT,  ad.  Eminent 
-ENTLY.  above;  being,  moving,  standing 
•ENCY.  higher,  over  or  al^jJMb  otheit; 
exalted,  elevated  above ;  highSRlperior. 

Fr.  Superiminence ;  L.  Superemmnu,  p.  pi.  ef 
Smper-tminere,  to  be  higher  or  above  otben. 

SUPER-EROGATE,  v.  To  do  or  per- 
-ION.  form  more  than  is  asked  or  re- 
-lYE.     quired. 

-ORY.  "  Voluntary  works  besides,  over 
and  above  God's  commandments,  which 
they  call  works  of  supertrogatienf  camot 
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be    taught    without   arrog^cy    and    im- 

pietjr;   for  by  them  men  do  declare,  that 

they  do  not  only  render  unto  God  as  much 

as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do 

more  for  his  sake,  than  of  bounden  duty  is 

required;    whereas   Christ    saith    plainly, 

Woen  you  have  done  all  that  are  commanded 

to  you,  say,  We  are  nprofitable  servsnts." — 

Artietes  of  Religum,  (1562.)  Art  14. 

Ft.  Smpirtrog^tter ;  It.  -iutidne!  L.  of  Low.  Ages, 
Smpertrogurtt  to  do  abovt,  wtore,  thau  is  reqaned 
or  uked. 

SUPER-ESSENTIAL,'  ad.     Above  or 
more  than  essential ;  more  than  (necessa- 
rily) appertains  to  the  essence  or  being. 
*H.  More, 

SUPER-ETHICAL,*  ad.  Above  or  more 
than  ethical;  more  than  morsl;  or  than 
(necessarily)  appertains  to  morally. 
*BoUngbroke. 

SUPER-EXALT,*  v.  -ATioN.t    To  exalt, 
to  raise,  to  elevate  over  or  above. 
*  Barrow.     ^Holyday. 

SUPER-EXCELLENT,  ad.  Excel- 
lent above  i  in  comparison  to  what  is  excel- 
lent ;  surpassing  excellence. 

SUPER-EXCRESCENCE,*  e.  An 
excrescence  growing  over  or  above.  See 
SuPERCREscENCE. — ^  Wuemon. 

SUPER-FETE.*  v.    To  generate,  or  en- 

-ATiON.      sender  npon  a  prior  conception. 

-ATEjt  V.     HowelL     ^Grew. 

Fr.  SuperfataHon ;  L.  Super-fetare,  to  produce 
or  fBoersto  o^ve  or  upon. 

SUPER-FICE,  s.  The  outer  or  exterior 
-Es.  part     See  Surface. 

- 1 AL.  pr.  It  k  8p.  SmperiMt ;  L.  SmperMeiet, 

-lAL-LT.    {Swper  faciemtt  mpon  tbe/oM,  qv.) 
-ITT. 

SUPER-FLUOUS,  ad.     Flowing  owr, 

-ousLT.      or  above,  overflowing;  flowing 

-ITT.  or  abounding  to  excess ;  copious 

*encb.*      or  plentiful,  beyond  need  or  use. 

-lTANCE.t    ^Hammond.     ^Brown. 

-FLUX.  YT,Sitfmfi-u:  It  ft  8p. -no;  I*.  Su- 

perjltnut  (Smper-Jlueret  to  overflow.)    Un- 

SUPER-FGECUNDITY,*  *.  Fruitful- 
ness  or  productiveness — above  measure,  to 
an  excess. — *Paiey, 

SUPER-FOLIATION,*  t.     Leafiness, 
or  production  of  leaves  to  excess. — *  Brown. 
L.  Smper-foUvm. 

SUPER-HUMAN,  ad.  Above,  greater 
than,  human. 

SUPER-HUMERATE,*  v.  To  place 
over  or  upon  our  shoulders  {huviieroi)\  to 
aid  in  bearing  a  burthen. — ^Feltham. 

SUPER-INCUMBENT,*  ad.  Lying 
upon,  resting  upon. — *  Boyle.     V.  Knox. 
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SUPER-INDUCE,  v.  To  bring  in,  over 
-MENT.        and  above,  upon  or  in  ad^tion 

-DUCTION.    to. 
L.  of  Low.  Aget,  Suptrimduetre. 

SUPER-INTEND,  v.  To  direct  the 
-ENT,  ad.  t.  mind  to,  or  to  a  care  over  ;  to 
-ENCB.  have  or  keep  guard  or  watch 
-ENCT.  over;  to  overlook,  to  oversee, 
sc.  with  care  or  attention. 
Fr.  Superintendant ;  It.  Sopr-iniinder€t  -an- 
lendtnU  ;  L.  of  Low.  Ages,  Super-intendertt  to 
strain  or  direct — the  mind  to. 

SUPER-INVESTITURE,**.  Anupper 
vest  or  clothing. — *Bp.  Home. 

SUPERIOR,  odl  s.   Higher,  lofUer.    Met 

-LT.    — higher  in  rank,  in  quality ;  more 

-ITT.   eminent,  more  excellent ;    greater, 

better. 

Fr.  Suptr-ieur ;   It  -idre  ;   Sp.  &  L.  Superior, 

flrom  Super,  over  or  above.    Ex-auperance. 

SUPER-LATION,*  *.    A  bearing,  carry- 
<-T-iyE,a<2.f.  ing,  on  high,  very  high ;  eleva- 
-IVELT.         tion  or  ^udtatlon  to  a  great 
heiffht 
5'«per/a/ttw,— -lofty,  or  rising  aloft  to  a 
great  height ;  of  the  highest  decree ;  ex- 
ceeding, surpassing  conunon  enunence  or 
excellence ;  very  eminent,  very  excellent 
B.  Jonton. 
Fr.  Superiat'if;  It.  &  Sp.  -ivo  ;   L.  Strptrlatio, 
from  Super-ialut,  bome  or  carried  over— on  high. 

SUPER-LUNAR,  ad.  -t.  Being  above 
the  moon,  or  btnar  world.     See  Sublunar. 

SUPER-MUNDANE,*arf.  -dial.*  Above 
this  world ;  above  this  worldly  system. 
*Cudworth. 
L.  of  Low.  Afet,  Svpermundiatti. 

SUPERN,*  ad.  -al.  Being  over  or  above  ; 
higher,  loftier;  on  an  eminence  or  eleva^ 
tion ;  heavenly. — *Bp.  Fisher. 

Fr.  Superu-«t ;  It.  -aU ;  Sp.  -ul ;  L.  Supemtu, 
<ftom  Super,  sbove,)  rising  or  raised  above. 

SUPER-NATANT.twi.  -tatiow.  Swim- 
ming over  or  above  ;  floating  upon. 

Fr.  Super-nater  ;  L.  Super-notare,  to  swim  over 
or  above. 

SUPER-NATURAL,  ad.  -lt.  Being 
above  nature f  or  the  powers  of  nature ;  more 
than,  above  what — is  naturaL 

Fr.  Supematurei  ;  It  Soprannaturile ;  Sp.  5p- 
brtuoimrale;  flrom  "LJSuper  noturam,  above  nature. 

SUPER-NUMERARY,  ad.  Above  the 
number  (sc.)  fixed  or  required ;  above  the 
regular  number ;  redundant,  overplus. 

Fr.  Supemumir^ire ;  Sp^  -oHo ;  It.  S^ran' 
numerdtrio ;  L.Smpernumerariue,  above  the  number 
{euper  miSMrvfli). 

SUPER-PLANT,*  *.    A  plant  growing 
tipoif,  sc.  another  plant,  as  mistletoe. 
*Bacon. 

SUPER-PLUSAGE,*!.  I  e.  Surplusage, 
(qv.y-*FelL 

SUPER-PRAISE,*  e.  To  praise  over 
and  above — praise  due  or  deserved. — *i^ak. 
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SUPER-PURGATION,*  #.    Purgation 
ahooef  8C.  the  common  degree. 
*fFitematu 

SUPER-REFLECTION,**.  Reflection 
over  or  upon  a  reflection.  App.  by  Bacon 
to— an  echo  of  an  echo. — *Bacon, 

SUPER-REGAL,  ad.  Regal  over  rml 
persons,  over  kings.  "  You  may  consider 
him  as  king,  and  so  jou  may  present  him 
with  regal  worship ;  or  as  king  of  kings, 
and  then  it  will  be  tuper-regoL** — Water- 
land* 

SUPER-SALIENC Y,  *  «.  Leaping 
upoH,-^* Brown, 

SUPER-SCRIBE,  v,  -bcription.      To 

write  overt  oi"  above  or  upon. 

Fr«  SuperteripUon  ;  It.  Sopraterlvere  ;  Bp.  So- 
h-eseriver ;  h.  Superscribert.    S«e  Subscxibb. 

SUPER-SECULAR,*  (UJ.  ^6(we  secular 
or  worldly. — *Bp,  Hall, 

SUPER-SB^DE, «.  >8BDEA8.    To  sUy,  or 

stop ;  to  desist,  to  forbear ;  to  stay,  to  set 

at  rest,  to  annul  or  avoid. 

Fr.  Sm>eriider,'  It  Sopretudire ;  L.  Suptrte- 
dere,  to  tit  upon  ;  quasi  allqua  re  cuoctari,  et 
tedendo  nihil  agere ;  to  delay,  to  desist,  to  cease. 

SUPER-SERVICEABLE,*  ad.  Ser- 
viceable, or  giving  or  oflering  services 
above  need,  superfluously, — *Shak, 

SUPER-STITION, «.  Excess  of  scruple 
-Ti-ous.  or  ceremony  in  matters  of  reli- 
-ousLY.  gion ;  idle  worship,  vain  reve- 
-0U8NESS.  rence ;  a  superfluous,  needless, 
-0NI8T.*  or  ill-governed  devotion. — Cot, 
*H.  More, 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Suptr$H-iion;  It.  -nt^ne;  L.  Super- 
slitio,^  qiiando  in  cultu  ultra  modum  legltimum 
aliquid  superettt  sivo  quatido  eultus  modum  rec- 
tum 8uper§tatt  atque  excedit. — fou.  Wlien  there 
is  excess,  superfluity,  or  superabundance  in  wor- 
ship.   Over- 

SUPER-STRAIN,*  v.  To  slram  over 
and  above ;  to  overstrain, — *Bacon, 

SUPER-STRUCT,*  v.  To  buUd,  or 
•iNo.  raise,  or  erect,  a  building  or  edifice 
-ION.    upon, — *Bp.  Taylor,  Hammond,  4*^. 

-IVE.     £  Suventruetum^  past  p.  of  Suptrslruere, 
-URE.    to  build  upon.    See  SuBSTaucTiOB. 

SUPER-SUBSTANTIAL,*  ad.  More 
than,  superior  to,  substantiaL — *Sir  T,More, 

SUPER-SUBTLE,*  ad.  Subtle  over  and 
above  (measure). — ^Shak, 

SUPER-TEMPORAL,*  ad.     Above  or 
beyond  time,  and,  cons,  eternal. 
*(huiworth, 

SUPER-yACANEOUS,*«i.  Idleaftomr 
what  is  usual  or  ordinary ;  needlessly  idle. 
*  Howell  Bp.  Bull, 
L.  Supervaeantua, 

SUPER-VENE,  V,  To  come  over  and 
-IBNT.  above ;  to  come  upon  or  in  addition. 
-iNOb       jf  Soprweenhrt ;  L.  St^tervenire.     See 

-TION.      SirBVXIIB. 
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SUPER-VISE,  v.    To  see  or  look 
-ING.    to  overlook,  oversee ;    to  supcria- 
-lON.    tend ;  to  survey,  (qv.) 

-OR. 

SUPER-VIVE,*  V,  I  e.  Survive,  (qr.) 
*Clarke,   Barrow, 

SUPINE,  s.     Lying  (wiOi  the  &oe  ii|^ 

-LT.      wards) ;  lying  recumbent^  repoong; 

-NB88.   lacy,  indolent,  inactive,  inert,  in- 

-ITT:*    animate.>-*l/idaiL  Brown, 

It.  Supino;  L.  Supimua;  Gr.  Xirrtot,  or  L.  Sm- 
pare,  or  Sipare,  to  lie.  (See  DissxPAxa.)  Op- 
posed  to  L.  ProHUM,    Re- 

SUP-PALPATION,*  «.  Caress,  peraii»- 

sion,  enticement — *Bp,  Hall, 

L.  Sup-patpari,  to  toucti  gently  under ;  to  caicM. 
Bee  Pauabz.!. 

SUP-PARASITATION,*  s.     Flattery, 

servile  assent,  or  approbation. — *Bp.  HalL 

L.  Suppariuitari,  to  play  the  parasite ;  one  wbo 
flatters  tat  the  sske  ot/ood,  {nrt.) 

SUP-PEDANEOUS,*  oJ.    Being  cmfer 
the  foot,  {sub-pedem.) — *Broum, 
L.  Si^pedaneum,  a  footstool. 

SUP-PEDITATE,  v,  -ion.*  To  fur- 
nish, to  afford. — Hammond.  To  pat  under 
foot,  to  put  down,  to  suppress,  to  subdue. — 
E,  HalL    *H.  More, 

Fr.  Sup-pidiler;  Sp.  -edUari  It.  ft  1*.  Smppedh 
tare,  to  supply,  mp-petere,  or  sub  pevfati,  to  pot 
under  foot;  to  lay  at  the  feet;  and,  thus,  to  ia^ 
belbf  e,  to  present. 

SUP-PLANT,  v,  s.  To  remove  the  prop 
-ER.  or  support  from  under  i  to  cause  to 
-INO.  fall ;  to  overthrow,  to  overturn ;  to 
-ARY.*  bring  to  the  ground ;  to  turn  oat« 
to  displace ;  and,  cons,  to  take  the  place  o£ 
*Gower, 

Fr.  Supplanier ;  L:  Suppkmiare^  evetteie,  plamta 
subtns  emota,  in  qu&  insistitur.— iforfta.    Un> 

SUPPLE,  a/.  V.  -NESS.  Bending  or  gelding 
easily ;  flexible,  buxooL 

Vt.Souple;  manifestly  (Jna.)  ftom  Fr.  Pttsr, 
pUeare,    See  Svpvuavt.    Un- 


SUP-PLIANT,  od  s.     To  supplicate 

-ANTLY.  To  pray   or    beseech   with 

-c-ANT,  ad.  s,  clasped  hands — prosCrately, 

-ATE,  V,  submissively ;  to  pray,  be- 

-ATiON.  seech,  implore,    intrcst   or 

-ATOR.  petition,  beg— humUy,  csr- 

-ATORY.  nestly. 

Fr.  SmppUer,  -out ;  It.  -eftr«.  -eimt*  ;  te. 
SupUe-oTt  -ante,'  L.  Sup^ieare,  (isaaitas  pe«- 
busque  eowipUeatit  orare, — Fom.)  Or.  nXc«-ct», 
to  luilt,  to  intertwine,  to  unfold. 

SUP-PLY,  V,  s.    To  fill  from  the  bottom ; 
-lAL.  to  give,  add,  or  join   any 

-lANCE.  thing  wanted  or   defidcnt; 

-lER.  to  furnish,  to  aflbrd ;  to  fill, 

-EMENT.  to  fill  the  place  of. 

-EMENTAL.       *C.  ButUr,  1633. 
-EMENTARY.     p,.   Sup-pUer ;     It   -pOrt;    Sfk 
-ETORY,  ad,  s.  ■4ir;  L.  Supflere,  to  IttI  ^ 
-ETIVE,*  the  bottom.    iJn- 
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SUP-PORT,  r.*.  Gen.— To  bear  or  carry; 
-ABLE.  to  prop,  to  raise ;  to  sustain  ; 

-ABLBNE88.  to  maintain,  to  succour,  to 
-BK.  assist,  to  Rid,^* Shak,    ^Udal. 

-ANCE.*  Bemers.  tMir.forMag.  Chap- 
-ATiON.t       man.  $  WotUm.  MUton,  fiPamelL 

-FUL.t  Scott. 

-LE8S.f  ^f-  Supporter  ;  It.  Sopport&re  ;  8p. 

•MEMT  I  Sopor iar ;  L.  Sup-portare,  to  bear  or 
*  carry — under  or  below;  to  under- 

bear.    In-  Uo- 

SUP-POSE,  9.  s.    To  put  or  place  under, 
-AL  sc    secretly;     one     thing    in 

-ABLE.  place  of  another ;  to  substitute ; 
-iTioN.  to  put  or  place,  to  set  down,  sc. 
-IT-IONAL.  as  fact,  as  truth ;  without  proof ; 
-iTious.  without  affirmation  ;  to  assume, 
-iTiousLT.  hypothetically,  not  positively ; 
-IVE,  ad,  s.  to  imagine. 
-IVBLY.  SupposU-or,  'Oryt  are  app.  to  me- 
-OR.  dical  preparations  in  our  elder 

-ORY.  writers. 

Fr.  Sup-poser;  It.  -porre;  Sp.  Suporur;  L. 
Sup-poneret  to  put  or  place  under.    Pre- 

SUP-PRESS,  V.  To  press  down;  to 
-ION.  keep  or  hold  down ;  to  keep  low ; 
-IVE.  to  keep  down  or  from  rising;  to 
subdue,  to  subject ;  to  keep  down  or  out  of 
sight ;  to  secrete,  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Supi>rimer,  -pre$tioH;  It.  Sop- 
prlmeret  -pnuidne;  L.  Suppr^t-umy  past  p.  of 
eup-primeret  to  press  down.    In-  Un- 

SUP-PURATE,  V.    To  bear,  to  produce, 

-ION.  to  issue — corrupt  matter. 

-IVE,  a<2.«.  Fr.  Suppurert  to  suppure.  5<ip- 
pur-if  -ed,  -atiff  -ativtf  ad. — Cot.  It.  Sup-pur-hre; 
Sp.  'OTt  to  bring  or  bear  {put)  corrupt  matter  beltm. 

SUP-PUTE,  V.    To  count  or  compute; 
-ATE,  0.    to  reckon,  to  calculate. 
-ATION.     Fr.  SupputatioH ;  L.  Sup-putare.    See 

To  COMFUTB. 

SUPRA.     See  Super. 

SUPRA-LAPSARIAN,  ad.    Anterior, 

or  antecedent  to  the  Fall. 

L.  Supra,  above,  aoterior ;  and  laf>MM,  lUlen. 
See  SuB-LAriAKiAV. 

SUPRA-MUNDANE,*  ad.  Jbave  the 
world. — *  Water  land. 

SUPRA-VISOR,*  i.e.  Supermsor,  (qv.) 
*Bp.  Taylor, 

SUPREME,  ad.  Highest,  loftiest;  above 

-LY.    or  over  all ;    most  eminent ;   most 

-ACY.  excellent,  most  elevated  or  exalted — 

in  station,  in  power,  in  rank. 

Fr.  Supr-ime,'  It.  8t  Sp.  -emo;  L.  Supremut, 
highest,  loftiest ;  from  taper,  above.  See  Sovx- 
aaioir,  Sqmicit. 

SUR-ADDITION,*  s.  An  addition  to 
or  upon.     {Sur,  L  e.  super.) — *Shak, 

SURAL,*  s.  Fr.  Surale^ — a  great  vein  in 
the  bought  of  the  knee Cot.    *  Wiseman. 

SUR-BASE,*  s.  -BD.t    Something  above, 
having  something  above  the  hose. 
*Lattghome.    ^Cfraif.     Fr.  SwbaiMe. 
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SUR-BATE,*  or  Surbeat,  v.     To  beat 
upon,  sc.  the  road  or  way;   to  batter,  to 
bruise ;  to  weary. — *  Spenser. 
Fr.  Surbaturet  a  eurbating, — Coi. 

SUR-CEASE,  v.  s.  -ANCE.  To  cease,  to 
leave,  to  quit,  to  discontinue  ;  to  desist  or 
forbear  to  do,  or  from  doing,  any  thing ;  to 
end  or  put  an  end  to ;  to  stay,  to  stop  or 
put  a  stop  to. 

SUR-CHARGE,  v.  s.      To  over-charge, 

to  overload,  to  overburthen  ;  to  lay  charge 

upon  charge — load  or  burthen  upon  load  or 

burthen. 

Fr.  Sur-charge,  -charger:  It.  Sopra-carriedre ; 
Sp.  Sobre-eargar, 

SUR-CINGLE,  s.  -ed.     The  upper  or 

outer   girth   or  girdle, — surrounding   the 

outer  garments,  the  whole  burthen. 

It.  SopraeclHglia ;  {tut,  L  e.  super,  undcingulum, 
a  girdle.)    See  Cihcturb. 

SURCLE,*  *.  SuRCULATioN.*  Surcle, — A 
shoot,  a  sprig,  a  sprout 

Surculation, — ^removing  shoots  or  sprigs ; 
lopping,  pruning. — *Brown. 

L  SureuluM,  whidi  Voss.  suggests  may  have 
been  derived  from  surg~ere,  to  arise. 

SUR-COAT,  s.    An  upper  or  outer  coat. 
Fr.  Surcoti—va  upper  kirtle,  or  garment  worn 
over  a  kirtle. — Cot. 

SURrCREW,*  s.     A  surplusage,  over- 
measure,  advantage,  addition,  amends. — Cot. 
*Wotton.     Ft.  Surcroist. 

SURD,*  ad.  Deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  or  that 
cannot  hear ;  gen.  insensate. 

In  Mathematics,   quantities  having  no 
exact  roots  are  called  surds. — *  Holland. 
Fr.  Sourdi  L.  Surdue.    Ab- 

SURE,  ad.  Careless,  or  free  from  care  or 
-LY.  fear;   careless,  heedless,  confi- 

-NE88.        dent ;  free  from  doubt  or  hazard ; 
-TY.  certain,  firm,  trustworthy,  con- 

-TYSHIP.    stant,  Ba£e;  firmly  believing  or 
-MENT.*     thinking ;  fully  convinced. 
*  Chaucer. 

Fr.  Seure,  sureli;  It.  Sie^roi  Sp.  Seguro  ;  L. 
Seeurus.    As-  Eu-  In-  Un- 

SURF,  s.  App.  to— The  rising  of  the  waves 
against  the  shore. 

*•  Fr.  Surjlotter,— to  float  or  swim  upon.  Sur- 
Jlot,—ihe  rising  of  billow  upon  blUow;  or  the 
intercl^anged  ivelUug  of  several  waves. — Cot. 

SUR-FACE,  *.    The  upper /ace,  outward 
or  exterior  part;    met  the  first  show  or 
appearance.    See  Sufer-ficies. 
Fr.  Sur-face;  i.  e.  Supefjtce,  (qv.)  the  upper /ace. 

SUR-FEIT,  V.  s.  To  overdo,  to  overload, 
-ER.  to  overcharge,  sc  the  stomach,  the 
-ING.  powers  of  digestion.  Surfeit,  the  s. 
is  also  app.  to  the  consequences  of  an 
overcharged  stomach ;  the  feeling  of  satiety, 

of  disgust 

Fr.  Surf  aire;  It.  Snpraffhre,  {*vper-facere,)  to 
eerr-^o. 
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SURFEL  «.  "  To  surphule  or  suffel  the 
cheeks,  is  to  wash  them  with  mercurial  or 
sulphur  water,  as  it  was  called :  one  of  those 
pernicious  compounds  which,  under  the 
name  of  cosmetics,  found  their  way  to  the 
ladies'  ioilen: '—Gifford. 

SURFLEW/    See  Flue.— Viilfer. 

SURGE,  v.*  *.     The  t>.— To  rise,  to  swell. 

-T.         Surge,  a. — A  rising,  sc  of  water  or 

-LEss.t  wave ;  a  rising  wave,  or  hillow. 

-FUL.I   *  Not  uncommon  in  old  writers.  ^Mir, 

for  Mag,     tDrayton. 

llie  Fr.  Sourgeon  \s — the  spring  of  a  fountain, 
or  the  rising,  boyllng,  or  sprouting  out  of  water, 
in  a  spring.— Cot.  L.  Surg-eret  to  rise.  In-  Un- 
Also  Re-surrection. 

SURGEON,  s.     One  who  works  with  the 

-O'ERY.  h€md  (x''p)>  who  performs  manual 

-ICAL.      operations,  sc.  in  the  art  of  healing. 

Fr.  Ckirurgien,  turgien  ;  It.  Chirilr-go  ;  Sp. 
-jano.    See  CHiB.UKaEON. 

SUR-INTENDANT.      See    Suferin- 

TEND. 

SUR-LOIN,  or  Sirloin,  s.  The  hin  of 
beef,  so  entitled  by  King  James  the  First 

SURLY,  ad.  Sourly,  (met)  with  asperity 
-L-iLY.  or  acerbity  ,*  morose,  cross,  angiy. 
-INES8.    *  Camden. 

-INQ.*      A.8.  Sur-liCf  wurly ;  Fr.  Sural,  sowrish. 
~-Cot. 

SUR^MISE,  0.  i.    To  suppose,  to  con- 

-AL.      jecture,  to  have  a  suspicion,  to  sus- 

-ER.      pect,  to  suggest. 

-INQ.  To  opine,  to  suspect ;  firom  Fr.  Surmise, 
and  this  flrom  summeUre,  although  no  longer  used 
in  that  sense,  (qd.  super-mittere,  i.e.  super-po' 
mere,)  that  is— to  put  or  fix  the  mind  upon  any 
thing.--5A.  Old  Fr.  SummtUre,  Roquefort  inter- 
prets,— to  change,  to  aeeuse.    Pie- 

SUR-MOUNT,  0.  -ABLE.    To  mount,  as- 
cend or  rise  above ;  to  overcome,  to  exceed ; 
to  overpass  or  surpass. 
Fr.  Surmonter ;  It.  Sormontdire,    In-  Un- 

SUR-NAME,  s.  V.     Gen An  additional 

name. 

Fr.  Sur-nom,  -nommer  ;  It.  5opraiBiidiiie  ;  Sp.  So- 
hrenombre.  (3ee  Men.)  Supernomen  (Sk.)  i.e.  an 
additional  name,  as  it  regards  the  name  given  at 
bapiism. 

SUR-PASS,  t;.  To  pass  over,  or  over- 
pass ;  to  pass,  or  go  beyond ;  to  exceed,  to 
excel.     Fr.  Surpasser,  to  pass  over.     Un- 

SUR-PLICE,  *.  -ED.  App.  to— The  white 
vesture,  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  per- 
formance of  various  offices. 

"Pr.Surplis ;  Sp.  Sobrepeltix,  tunica  linea;  qd. 
super-peUieium,  or  super-plicium,  because,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  width,  it  was  gathered  into 
Jotds  (in  piica»).—Sk.  Low  L.  Superpellicium,  was 
so  called  beoause  worn  super  pelliceas  tunicas. — 
See  Du  Cange,  and  Jun. 

SUR-PLUS,  t.  -AGE.     The  over-plus ;  the 
super-fluity,  the  remainder. 
I^.  Sur  pins;  It.  Soprappiit;  L.  Super,  and  plus. 
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SUR-FRISEyf.*.  To  take  or  catch 

-AL.        (or,  as  Cot.  expresses  it,   in 

-ER.        deed  doing;)  to  overtake,  so. 

-INO.      expectedly,  unawares ;  to  come 

-INOLT.  or  upon,  beyond  expectatioB ; 

raise  or  excite  the  feelings  or 

by  sudden,  unexpected,  or  unusual 

ances. 

Fr.  Surpr-ins,  -^ndre  ;  It.  Sorpr-imder^, 
tcom  Ft.  Sur ;  It.  Sor:  L.  Super;  and  Pr. 
or  pris;   It.  Prisso,  past  p.  of  Fr.  Prendre; 
ft  L.  Preudere.    See  Uaiid.    Ro- 


tor 
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SUR-<IUEDRY,  *.  -Dous.*  An  over- 
weening presumption,  pride,  arrogancy ; 
too  great  a  conceit  for  hia  own  sufficienejr. 
— Cb*. 

The  s.  is  not  uncommon  from  Chancer 
to  Donne. — *  Chaucer.  Gower. 

It.  Soraui^anxa,  -daio ;  from  obsolete  Fr.  Sstr- 
euider.  (See  Roquefort.)  Sur,  super,  and  emider, 
to  think,  to  ween,  deem,  imagine^  suppose, 
sums. — Cot.  More  nodemly  called  < 


—Sk.  Ft.  Cuider;  8p.Cugdar;  It.  CoUare,  eugi- 
tare;  L.  Cogitare. — Men.  Cuider  seems  to  oe 
more  nearly  allied  to  A.  S.  Caethan,    See  Qcots. 

SUR-REBUTTER,  s,  -REJoncnuu  A 
rebutter  or  rejoinder,  upon  or  in  addition 
to,  or  in  answer  to,  a  rebutter  or  rejoinder. 

SUR-REIl^ED,*  ad.  Nares  thinks,  not 
— injured  in  the  reins;  but — ^kept  ia  the 
rein  or  bridle ;  and,  cons,  ridden  or  worked 
too  long ;   over- worked. — *Shak. 

SUR-RENDER,  v.  s.  -dry.    To  render 

up ;  to  yield  up ;  to  concedct  to  give  up, 

to  deliver,  or  give  back  again. 

Old  Ft. Surrender ;  Sur,  L.  Super;  uadSeudre, 
L.  Renders.    Un- 

SUR-REPTION,*  s.       SmrreptUUms,-^ 
-T-iTious.   taken  under  (sc.)  cover  or  con- 
-ITIOU8LY.  cealment ;   privily,  by  atealth, 
by  fraud ;  taken  fraudolently. 
*Hahsm     Hammond. 

Fr.  Subrept-iont  -if;  L.  Sur-ripere,  to  sdie  or 
take  away,  under  (ic.  coTer). 

SUR-ROGATE, «.  -ion.  To  subatitnte ; 
to  put  in  the  place  of;  to  act  as  d«>uty  or 
delegate.  "  This  earthly  Adam  failing  m 
his  office,  the  heavenly  was  surragstied  in 
his  roome.'* — H.  More. 

Surrogate  is   a   common   name  for  an 
officer  in  the  ecclesiastical  eourta. 
Fr.  Surroguer,  Sukroguer.    See  SuaaooATX. 

SUR-ROUND,  o.  To  carry  or  bear 
round;  to  indrde,  to  incompass,  to  in- 
viron ;  to  drcumscribe. 

Fr.  Surromder,  qd.  Super-rotumdare.    Un- 

SUR-SANURE,'  s.     Tyrw.  calls  it— a 
wound  healing  outwardly  only. — ^CSbmrerr. 
Ft.  Sur,  and  sain,  healing  over. 

SUR-TOUT,*  s.  A  robe  or  vesture  won 
over  (sur)  every  thing  else  {tout). — ^*Gay. 

SUR-VENE,*  V.    To  supervene,  (qv.) 
*Barvey.     Fr.  Survenir. 
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SURVEY,  «.  «.  To  see  or  look  overt  to 
-AL.  overlook,  to  oTersee;   to  have 

-OR.  or  keep  the  yiew,  or  sight  over, 

-ANCE.*  a  look  over,  an  eye  upon ;  to 
-viEw,«.ti;.t  inspect,  to  examine ;  to  super- 
-TiBEff  V,      intend.   See  ^upervisb.   Re- 

*  Chaucer,  ^Bp»  Sandertoiu  t  Spenser. 
iB,  Jonson. 

SUR-VIVE,  V.     To  wer-live,  to  outlive  ; 

-AL.  to  live  more  than,  more  years 

-ER.  than,  years  beyond;   to  exceed 

-OR.  in  duration  or  continuance  of  life. 

-ORSUIP.    *Sir  (?.  Buck, 

-ANCE.*  Pr.  Surviprt ;  It.  Sopraovhttre  ;  8p. 
So&re-^iver  ;  L.  Super-vi99rt,  to  live  over  or  beyond 
(so.)  any  given  period  or  event. 

SUS-CEPTIBLE,  ad.  Susceptible,— Thtit 
-IBILITY.  may  be  undertaken.    Used 

-IVE.  actively,  as  Susceptive, — 

-iviTY.*  That  can  or  may  under- 

-OR.t  take ;  capable,  able  to  take, 

-lON.t  i  or  receive,  or  admit ;  emph. 

-ciFiEsr,ad.ts.i  — ^predisposed  to  admit  or 
receive,  sc  feelings  or  sensations ;  sensitive. 
*}FoUaston.  ^ Puller.  XBarrow.  iBp.  Taylor. 
Fr.  ft  Sp.  Sus-ceptibte  ;   It.  -ctliibUe ;  L.  Sus- 
eiperg,  to  undertake,  (5««,  L  e.  Sub.)    in-  Un- 

SUS-CITATE,*  V.  -ioN.t     To  raise  or 
rouse ;  to  stir  up,  (sc.  from  behw.) 
*Sir  T.  Elyot     ^  Brown,    Pearson. 
Fr.  Suseit-sr  ;  Sp.  -«r  ;  It  ft  L.  Su$-eHare,  {Sur- 
sum  eUoTf-qf,  Sub  f)  to  move  upwards.  Ex-  Re- 

SUS-PECT,  V.  ad.  s.    To  look,  with  a  view 

-EOLY.  to  discover ;  to  look  for  some- 

-BDNE88.  thing  imagined  or  supposed; 

-BR.  to  foresee,  or  present  to  the 

-FUL.*  mind  or  imagination ;  to  anti- 

-LES8.t  cipate,  to  imagine,  to  appre- 

-lON.t  hend ;  to  imagine  or  apprehend, 

-I0U8NE88.}  through  doubt,  distrust,  fear, 

-Pic-ioN.  &c. ;  opposed  to — To  confide, 

-lous.  to  trust — *  Milton.  ^Beatu^F. 

-IOU8LY.  tSirT.More.    Qaeeoigne.    Fa- 

-IOU8NE88.  byan.     iBemers.     IH.  More. 

-ABLE.I  Cudworth.    ^Hopkins. 

-lEMCY.^  Fr.  Snepeet-e ;  It.  -o  ;  It  Sonsi- 
iirg ;  L.  Siupeeiutu,  past  p.  of  Sw-pietrt,  to  look 
unJrr,  from  below,  to  look  into.  {Sut,  i.e.  iub.)  Un- 

SUS-PEND,  V.  To  hang  up,  sc.  in  ba- 
-ER.  lance;  to  hold  or  keep  ba- 

-INO.  lanced;  to  hold  or  keep  in 

"TESSEf ad.* s.  doubt  or  uncertainty;  un- 
-PENs-ioN.  decided,  undetermined;  un- 
•ORY.  settled,  unfixed ;  to  unsettle, 

-LY.t  to  un&c ;  to  remove  or  with- 

-iVB.t  hold  from,  or  from  coming 

to,  a  fixed  or  settled  state ;  to  withhold,  to 
hold  or  keep  back  for  a  time. 

*  Milton.  Hooker.  ^  Hales.  tDr.  Beaumont. 
Yi,  Susptnilrt  t  It,  Sospimders ,-  Bp,  Suspender  t 

L.  Sm-pindsrt,  [Surmm-pendere—qy.  Subr)  to 
hang  up,  ae.  from  below.)  Un- 

8US-PIRE,  iiL  -ATioM.*  To  heave  up  the 
breath ;  to  breathe ;  to  sigh  for,  or  after — 
with  desire ;  to  desire  eagerly— *jSKdJt. 

Fr.  Souspirwr;  It  Sospirdrs;  Sp.  Suspirar ;  L. 
Sui-pirare,  (5airnfm^rart— ay.  Sub  f)  to  draw  the 
breath /rom  tkt  bottom  of  the  breast. 
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SUS-TAIN,  o.  f.    To  bear  or  carry ;  to 

-ER.  bear,  to  suffer,  to  endure. 

-IIBNT.*         Sustentive,  {-tif,)  is  as  old  as 

-TEN-AMCB.   p.  Plouhman. 

-TATION.        *Milton.     ^H.  More. 

-TACLE.t  Fr.  Soustenir;  It.  Sosteu^e;  Sp. 
•«r;  L.  Sus-Unerst  to  hold  or  keep  under,  I.  e. 
by  standing  under;  to  nnderhold,  to  support  Un- 

SUTILE,*  ad.      That  may  be  sown  or 

-TURE,  s.       stitched — performed  by  needle 

-TURATED.t   and  thread. 

*Idter.     ^Sir  T.  Smith. 
Fr.  Sutursi  L.  Suiura^  a  sewing  or  stitehing. 
SutiUs, — ^that  may  be  sewed  or  sowed. 

SUTTLER,  s.    One  who  deals  in  small 

or  mean  things, — (victuals  and  liquors  in 

a  camp.) 

D.  Soeteler;  Ger.  Sudter,  from  D.  SoeleUn,  Oer. 
Sudeln^  sordida  et  villa  offlcia  obire,  to  do  mean 
and  dirty  offlces ;  from  Ger.  Sut-en^  to  toj/,  (qv.) 

SWAB,  or  SwoB,  v.  -ber.  To  sweeps 
gen. — ^to  cleanse  with  a  mop. 

To  swab  the  deck,  u  a  common  nautical 
phrase. 
A.S.  SwebbaUt  or  Sweop-am,  verrere,  to  cwnp. 

SWAD,*#.  To  swaddU,— to  hind  i  to  lash 
-DLE,  s.  V.  with  a  band  or  strap ;  to  lash,  to 
-DLING.      flog,  to  beat. 

Swad,  —  perhaps  one  swathed,  or  as 
clumsy,  lumpish,  or  inactive,  as  one 
swathed;  aa  a  child  swaddled, 

Swad,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  stOl 

the  cooomon  name  for  the  pod  or  shell  of 

peas :  the  case  or  inclosure. 

*Gascoigne.     Holinshed, 
A.B.SuuBlhU;  !>.  SwaHOel,  noadel;  from  A.8. 
Swethan,  to  swaddle,  swathe,  (qv.)  or  bind. 

SWAG,  V.  -OY.     To  weigh  down ;  to  sink 

or  depress  by  weight  or  heaviness.     See 

Sway. 

Perhaps  the  A.8.  Wagnm,  {S«-  pref.)  to  «w^ 
(qv.)  and  see  SrxHD. 

SWAGE.    See  Suaoe. 

SWAGGER,  V.  s.  App.  to  the  bulk,  the 
-ER.  strut  of  a  swaggy  man ;  and  then  to 
-INO.    the — 

Bluster;  the  bragging;  the  noisy  bullying. 

"  A  rufiSan  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer, 
so  called  because  endeavouring  to  make 
that  side  to  swag  or  weigh  down,  whereon 
he  ingageth." — Fuller. 

Sk.— fhmi  the  D.  Swuddsren,  strepere,  to  make 
a  noise ;  or  from  A.9.  Sweff-an,  sonare,  to  sound ; 
each  fonned  from  the  sound.  It  may  be  from 
SuK^,  to  weigh.    Be-  Un- 

SWAIN,#.  Gen. — A  labourer;  a  country 
-MOTE,  labourer;  one  employed  in  hus- 
-I8H.*  bandry,  in  rustic  or  pastoral  la- 
bours; a  rustic,  a  pastoral,  a  clownish 
youth;  a  youth. — *  Milton. 

Swain  (Spel.  in  v.  Steainmole,)  is  A.  S.  Swang, 
operarlus,  minister ;  and  Swung  is  from  Swing-an, 
or  SwincHin,  to  labour,  to  work. 

SWALE,  or  Sweale,  v.  To  kindle,  to  set 
on  fire,  to  bum. — Som.  We  say  the  candle 
sweals,  when  it  blazes  or  bums  too  fast 

A.S.  Sw€sl-un;  Ger.  Sehwalen,  accendere,  in- 
flammare. 
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SWALLOW,  *.  A  bird.  Perhaps  so 
called  from  its  mode  of  feeding.  **  He 
never  feedeth  but  fiying,  and  so  doth  no 
other  bird  besides." — Holland.  Plinie, 

P.  Swaeluwe,  noMlm;  Gm.  Sehwalbef  Sw. 
Swal-a;  A  B.  -ew*,  Wach.  derives  from  Swale^ 
atrium,  Dorticns ;  quia  est  aris  atriarta,  et  in  vetti- 
bulis  nldiflcans.  Jun.^firom  Sualoth,  cestui,  the 
third  pers.  sing.  otStnBl-an,  urere,  (to  neale,  qy.) 
quia  calorii  aettivi  nuntia  sit.  8k.-~from  A.8. 
Swiyl,  coelum.  quia  altum  volat :  or  from  Sweff-attt 
Bonare,  from  the  loudness  of  its  cry. 

SWALLOW,  V.  s.    To  swaUow,  seems  to 

imply — To  take  in  and  sink;   to  receive 

and  submerge;   to  absorb;  to  engrulf,  to 

englut,  to  receive  or  take  in,   and  pass 

down,  (the  throat ;)  to  seize  voraciously  or 

greedily ;  to  devour,  to  consume ;   to  take 

down  as  food,  (met)  as  truth. 

D.  Swetpen ;  Dan.  Svatger;  Ger.  Sc^oelgen ;  Sw. 
SwcBlja ;  A.S.  SwetguHt  vorare,  devorare,  glutire, 
deglutire. 

SWAMP,  s.  V.  -T.  A  swamp, — any  place 
saturated  with  water;  a  quaggy,  boggy 
place ;  a  bog. 

To  swamp f  (a  very  common  word,)  to 
sink,  submerge,  swallow,  (met  as  in  swampy 
ground. ) 

Go.  Swammt ;  A.S.  Swamf  fungus ;  D.  Stoamme  ; 
Ger.  Sehvamm;  Sw.  Swamp;  a  ftiugus,  a  sponge, 
— are  considered  by  Lye  to  have  given  us  our 
word.  "  Swamp,  a  swampy  place,  locus  spungt- 
oeus  seu  fungosus."  It  may  not  improbably  have 
originated  in  the  «.  To  twim^—^  place  swimmed^ 
swammedt  or  twamt;  i.  e.  floated  or  overflown 
with  water. 

SWAN,  s.    A  bird.      SwatmUh,  like  to  a 
-NET.*    swan ;  to  the  form,  the  colour,  the 
-NiSH.t  down  of  the  swan. 
*Daniel.     ^Drayton, 

A.S.  &  Sw.  Swan;  D.Swaen;  Qti.  Schwan ; 
Dan.  Svane.  Wach. — ^firom  the  CeL  Ovynnt  albus ; 
others  from  A.S.  Sein-a»t  to  shine ;  others  again 
flrom  Swimm-an,  to  swim. 

SWAP,  or  Swop,  v.  s.    To  swap,  or  swop, 

is — To  sweep  ;  to  do  any  thing  sweepingly, 

with  a  sweeping,  swooping,  action  or  motion 

all  at  once ;  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  descend, 

to  fall ;  to  rush  hastUy,  violently. 

**  A  swop  between  two  persons,  is  where, 

by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  without  any 

delay,  any  reckoning  or  counting,  or  other 

adjustment   of  proportion,   something   is 

sufepl  off  by  each  of  them." — Tooke, 

81c.  suggests  Zwot  two,  and  fahen,  to  take. 
Lye,— A.S.  Ceap-aHj  to  ^eap,  to  buy.  See  Swab 
aad  Swaap,  also  Swoop. 

SWARD,  s.  Sward  (both  as  app.  to  the 
animal,  the  hog,  and  to  the  earth)  seems  to 
denote — ^the  outside ;  the  surface ;  the  ex- 
terior coveting. 

A.S.  Sweard;  D.  Swaerde:  Ger.  Sckwarte; 
cutis  porcina,  pellis  suina  vel  suiUa;  the  skin 
or  tword  of  pork. — Som.  Sk.  derives  from  Swarth, 
black :  because  the  blackest  part  of  the  animal. 
"Wach.— from  Wartn,  (sc.  with  Se-  pref.)  to  guard, 
to  protect. 

SWARM,  V,  s.  To  be  or  cause  to  be,  to 
move — in  multitudes  or  great  numbers ;  to 
crowd,  cluster,  assemble,  or  aggregate — 
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together ;  to  throng,  press,  or  compi 
together. 

A.S.  Swearm^  ttoform-iam  ;  D.  Swrm, 

Ger.  Schtparm^  schweermen ;  Sw.  SmtrwL-  ,    

Swrmer,  emn;  to  wander:  to  wander  in  floeka, 
herds,  in  great  numbers.    Up- 

S WART,  ad.  V.    To  swart  i»— To  blacken, 

-T.  to  darken. 

-ISH.*  *Chaucer.  Bullein,  1579. 

Swarth,  (UZ.  Go. Swarlt;  a. 8. Svf^eart.-jy  Smart, 
-Y  ad  0         *W»rt;    Ger.  Schwmn  ;    Sw.    Smart, 
*^'  Som.  explains :— "  Ater.  pullus, ftil- 

-INESS.  vus,  lundus,  niger:    black,    dazfc. 

dusky,  nxsset  brown,  pale,  wan,  black  aiid  biew." 
HoUand  renders  lividior,  SmerL  Cowley  lues  To 
swarthy^  (A.S.  Sweartiaih  to  blacken  ) 

SWARTH.    See  Swathe. 

SWARVE.    See  Swerve. 

SWASH,  V.  s.  To  swash  may  be,  cons. — 
-ER.  To  dash ;  to  make  a  confused  Doise ; 
-INO.  to  dash  or  strike  (upon  bucklers). 
A  swash'huckler, — one  who  makes  a  noise 
by  dashing  on  his  buckler;  bragging  and 
bullying  about 

Swaslur, — a  bragger,  a  bully. 

A  swashing  blow,  is  also  called  a  trosAiwg 
blow. 

Jun.  and  Sk.  suggest — ^formed  from  the  soand. 
A  great  swash  of  water,  the  latter  saya,  is  a  Iain 
torrent  of  water  fklllng  with  much  violence.  It 
nuy  be,— «  leaM,  (S  pref.)  or  collection  of  waters. 
Tyndall  applies  Swash  to  such  kind  of  liquids 
as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  call  wash :  hog's  wash. 
Molinxhed  calls  a  poor  drink  of  honioomba  aad 
yisiict— Swish-swash, 

SWATCH,  or  Swache.    See  Switch. 

SWATHE,  0.  s.    To  bind ;  to  Burroand ; 

to  tie  up  in  bands  or  fillets. 

A  swathe, — a  band  or  bandage;    also 

written  Swarth,  and  app.  to  the  rows  of 

reaped  or  cut  corn. 

A.8.  SwethittUt  bs-twelhant  to  bind.  See  Swai^ 
DLX.    Un- 

S  WA Y,  V,  s,  -FOL,*  To  poise,  to  balance ; 
to^  poise,  to  hold  or  keep  in  equipoise ;  to 
wield,  to  weigh  down,  to  incline,  to  influ- 
ence ;  to  guide,  to  rule. — *Fawkes. 

Sk.  thinks, — To  sway,  regere,  imperare.  gubeiw 
nare,  is  from  the  Ger.  Sehwebtn,  to  move.  It  is, 
probably,  the  V.  To  trei^A.  SeeSwAO.    Over>  Un- 

SWEAL.    See  Swale. 

« 

SWEAR,  V.  To  speak,  to  utter,  to  dcdare, 
-ER.  to  affirm,  sc  upon  oath ;  i.  e.  by  at> 
-INC.  testing  or  calling  to  witness:  to 
attest,  or  obtest,  sc.  to  the  truth  of  what  Is 
spoken;  to  impose  an  oath,  to  pledge  or 
bmd  upon  oath. 

Go.  b  Isl.  Swaran;  A.B.  Sw^trian  ;  D.  Sawreui 
GfX.  Sehweren  ;  Sw.  Swtsria  ;  J>taa.  SMsrer,  dicere^ 
to  speak.    See  Axswaa.    For-  Outr  U»- 

SWEAT,  V,  s.  Sweat  is— The  moistiue 
-Y.  that  exudes  or  evaporates,  or  is 
-INO.  emitted  from  material  bodies;  ihm 
-ER.  perspiration.  That  which  ctusci 
sweats  labour,  toil 
D.  Sweeten  ;  Ger.  ScAweessen,  schwitun  :  8v. 
SweU ;  A.  8.  Swat-an,  sudare ;  perh^a  fhana 
A.  S.  V.  Wtet-an,  {S  pref.)  to  wet.    For-  Out>  Jht- 
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SWEEP,  v,s.  To  Tub  away  (uaually  in 
-ER.  numbers,  in  quantities) ;  to  wipe  or 
-INO.  clean  away  (every  thing,  indiscrimi- 
-T.  nately) ;  to  move,  to  pass,  to  touch, 
with  a  sweeping  action;  with  a  waving, 
steady  action,  over  a  broad  surface. 

D.  Sweepen  ;  Get.  Sehweifen ;  Sw.  Sopa ;  A.  S. 
Sw«bb9H,  tweopan,  venrre,  {fertfere,  to  wipe.  A.  S. 
Wtp^n^—S  pref.)    See  To  Swab.    Un- 

SWEET,  ad.  s.  Anciently  written  Sote, 
-EN,  V.        Soote. 

-ENER.        Sweet,  lit  is  more  esp.  app.  to 
-IMO.  the  taste  and  smell:   e.g.  the 

-ISH.  taste  of  honey,  and  the  smell 

-I8HNES8.    of  the  violet: — then   extended 
-LY.  to  the  hearing,  the  sight 

-MESS.  Sweet f  as  app.~l.  To  the  taste, 
is  opposed  to — sour  or  bitter.  2.  To  the 
smell,  to— what  we  call  stinking;  or  smell- 
ing fetidly,  foully. 
It  is  thus  used,  as  equivalent  to- 
Fragrant  ;  melodious  or  mellifluous ; 
gen. — 

Pleasing,  agreeable,  delicious  or  de- 
lightful; grateful;  assuaging;  mollifying, 
soothing. 

As  app.  to  the  taste,  we  have  no  equiva- 
lent, except  the  old  word  Dulce,  from  L. 
Duicit. 

To  sweeten,  or  make  sweet,  is  also  to 
remove  sourness  or  bitterness,  acidity  or 
acerbity;  and  also — any  thing  ungrateful 
or  unpleasing. 

Wiclif  writes — Sutely,  and  also  Swete,  . 

D.  So0i,  nut;  QeT.Stua;  Sw.  Soot;  Dan.  Sood; 
A.  S.  5««/,  niavit,  dulcis.  8k.  thinks  we  have 
our  word  flrom  the  L.  Suavlt ;  they  may  have  had 
a  eommon  origin.    See  Soot.    Out-  Un- 

SWELL,  V.  s.  -INO.  To  extend  (as  a 
bladder  with  air),  to  enlarge,  (by  a  solution 
of  the  continuity  of  parts;)  to  be  or  be- 
come, or  cause  to  be  or  become,  turgid  or 
tumid ;  to  puff  or  blow  out ;  gen. — 
To  extend,  to  expand,   to  enlarge,   to 

augment,  to  amplify. 

D.  SwtlUn^  nnlUn;  Ger.  Sthwellen;  Dan. 
Svohmtr;  A.  S.  Swellan,  tamere,  turgere.  Perhaps 
Ihnn  the  A.  8.  Wtall-ant  {S  pref.)  to  rise.  Over- 
Un- 

SWELTER,  V.  -RT.  ad.  To  twelt  or 
tweUevt — to  bum,  to  bear  or  suffer,  to  fume 
with,  heat 

To  faint  with  heat ;  to  sink  under  heat ; 
under  the  oppression  of  heat 

A.  S.  SwaU-an,  npeU-vUt  (formed  upon  the 
past  tense  of  Sweal-on,  to  bum,  to  be  hot )  See 
Svi.TaY. 

SWERD.    See  Sward. 

SWERVE,  or  Swarve,  0.  Swerving.  To 
roam,  or  ramble ;  to  wander ;  to  go  from  the 
straight  path,  out  of  a  straight  line ;  to  de- 
viate, to  incline,  to  bend ;  to  give  way ;  to 
move  on  an  inclined  or  bending  line ;  or 
any  thing  that  bends,  yields,  or  gives  way. 
D.  Swtrmew,  errare,  de-enrare,  vagarl,  flaitare, 
lluctiiare.-~Jr</'ais.  Sw.  Swarf-wA^  clreumagere. 
-^Ikr*.  It  is,  probably,  A.  8.  Hweorf-ian,  (to 
Mfarpf—S  pref )  which  Sum.  thoa  widely  interprets, 
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— vertere,  convertere,  redire,  mutare,  errare,  ilue- 
tuare,  librare,— to  turn,  to  convert,  to  return,  to 
change,  to  wander,  to  float  about,  to  hover  or  fly 
about 

SWEVEN,  *.•©.•  A  dream.   "Your  eldris 

schulen  dreme  eweuenys." —  Wicl\f. 

*Wiclif.  Chaucer. 

Dan.  Sovn;  A  8.  Swrfn-iaUt  sopire,  donnlre, 
somniare,  to  lull,  to  rest  or  sleep,  to  be  asleep,  to 
dream.  Jan.  (says  Lye)  thinks  the  Go.  e.  Sweifan^ 
oessare.  may  be  the  original  word.  See  Junius's 
Goth.  Glossary,  in  v.  Swaith.    A- 

SWICHE,  ffro,  i.  e.  Suck.    See  Swilxe. 

SWIFT,  ad.  s.      Quick,   rapid,   speedy; 

-LY.        moving  with  velocity  or  fleetness, 

•NESS,    with    celerity,    with    alacrity    or 

eagerness ;  fleet,  nimble,  eager,  prompt 

A.  8.  Swijtf  celer,  alacer.  Sk.  thinks, — ^Arom 
Ger.  Sehuf^etit  movere,  motitare.  Ihre  thinks 
Sw.  Swafwa,  motitare,  to  move  often,  may  have 
some  connexion  with  £ng.  Swift,  which  we  apply 
to  frequent  motion,  so.  of  a  bird's  wings  in  flight, 
of  feet  in  running.  **  The  twiftntMt  of  motion  is 
measured  by  distance  of  place  and  length  of  time 
wherein  it  is  performed  **-^Loek».    Over- 

SWIG,  V.  To  swill,  (qv.) ;  to  make  a  deep 
draught 

SWILL,  V.  s.  To  twUl  (usually  app.  to 
large  draughts), — to  swallow  largely;  to 
drink,  to  drench,  to  wash,  to  soak. 

Swill  or  SwUling, — the  large  quantities 
of  liquid  food  given  to  swine  are  so  called. 
Dan.  Stalger  ;  A.  8.  Swelgaut  swilgam,  to  swal- 
low or  swill.    Un- 

SWIM,  V.  s.     To  move,  to  stay  or  remain, 

-M-ER,  s.  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  to 

-ING.        float  upon  the  water ;  to  float  or 

-INOLY.    flow,  to  abound ;   to  go,  to  pass, 

along,  with  an  undulating,  waving  motion ; 

resembling  the  motion  of  swimming. 

Swimming  of  the  head,  (or  vertigo,)  a 

dizziness ;  D.  Swymelinghe ;  Ger.  SclnoimmeL 

A.  S.  Swimman ;  D.  Swemmen,  twimwten ;  Ger. 
Sehimmen  ;  8w.  Sima ;  anciently  Sweima  ;  Dan. 
Sffbrnmeft  nare,  natare. 

SWINDLE,  V.  s.  -ER.  To  deceive,  to 
deiVaud,  under  false  pretences. 

They  are  very  modem  words ;  and  now 
in  very  common  use  ;  but  their  time  and 
manner  of  introduction  require  to  be  as- 
certained. 

The  Ger.  Sekwindel  is— vertigo;  and  Wach. 
thinks  it  derived  either  from  winden,  vertere,  to 
wind;  onehwinden,  deflcere,  to  swoon  orswound. 
Sckwinden,  he  adds,  is  used— de  quacnnque  dimi- 
nutione. 

SWINE,  t.  A.  S.  Kime  is  the  plural  we 

-iSH.  have  adopted  for  Cowen  :  ana- 

•I8HLY.  logy  seems  to  point  to  Sow-en 

-HERD.  as  the  origin  of  Swine,   by 

-HERDSHIF.  dropping  the  0  in  pronuncia* 

-WARD,  s.  tion. 

A.  8.  Sujfu;  D.  Smyhg,  sotgh,  $oeh,  $oeeh;  Ger. 
Saut  Sw.  Smggo;  Dan.  Sot,  a  sow; — also.  Go. 
Sweim  A.  8.  Swin;  D.  Swpn,-  Dan.  ^viiii,  a  swine. 
Waeh.  is  inclined  to  derive  the  former  set  ftom 
Ger.  Stug-en,  lactare,  i.e.  firom  Ger.  Sauotn;  D. 
Sugtn ,'  Sw.  Sug^ ;  A.  8.  Sm>eon,  to  suck.  The 
lattrr  (with  Jun.)  from  the  Gr.  Zvirav,  tuUliu. 
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SWING,  ».  i,  -ER.  Swing  is  usually  app. 
to — a  motion  backwards  and  forwards, 
similar  to  that  of  a  pendulum,  held  at  one 
end,  and  making  with  the  other  a  segment 
of  a  circle ;  or  to — a  motion  rotatory — of 
any  thing  thrown  or  whirled  round  the 
whole  circle;  a  vibratory,  a  rotatory, 
motion. 

Swingt  the  f.  is,  met. — the  full  length  or 
extent,  the  full  sweep,  the  full  throw ;  full, ' 
unchecked,  course  or  progress. 

A.  S.  Sweag-an  ;  D.  Swinghtn ;  Get.  Sckipenghenj 
Sw.  Swing:  Dan. Svinger.  Som.  exp— to  shake, 
to  toM.  to  brandish,  to  move  or  stir,  to  jog.  See 
Wing,  and  Swimk.  A.  S.  Sweng-ant  twenk-an^ 
iwinc-an^  to  swing,  swinge,  swinic,  seem  to  hare 
one  radical  meaning. 

SWINGE,  V,  8.  The  ©.—To  throw  out, 
-ER.  to  lash  out ;  to  whip,  to  flog. 
-INOLT.    The  s. — 

A  throw  out,  or  any  thing  thrown  out,  to 
its  full  extent,  as  far  as  it  will  reach ;  and, 

Swinging^ — extending,  reaching  £u-  and 
wide :  gen.  larg^.  A  strapping,  a  thumping 
piece,  are  expressions  of  a  similar  kind. 

A.  S.  Swing-en ;  D.  Swingken,  Probably  the 
same  word  as  the  preceding. 

SWINK,  t^.  «.  -ER.    To  labour,  to  travail, 

to  take  pains. 

A.  S.  Stpine-ant  laborare,  operari,  sudare.  See 
Win,  WiHca,  Wxmk,  and  Swimo.    Be-  For- 

SWIPE,*  t.  A  machine'  to  draw  water 
from  a  well. — Jun.     *£p.  Potter, 

In  D.  Wippe.  The  D.  Wippen,  pendere,  to 
hang,  to  depend. 

SWIPES,  s.  (perhaps  Sweeps,)  of  beer, — 
poor,  washy  beer. 

SWIRE,*  *.     The  neck,— *  Chaucer. 

A.  8.  Swer,  «w«or,  oolumna :  also  collnmi  cervix. 

SWITCH,  t.  V.     A  slip  or  strip ;  a  thin, 

slender  shoot ;  a  thin,  pliant  stick. 

A  slip  or  strip  of  cloth,  &c.     A  sample 

or  pattern  is  in*  the  North— anva/cAe;  in 

Scotland — a  tumtsh. — Ray  and  Jamieeon, 

Sw.  Sweg,  Oer.  Zweig,  is  A.S.  D.  and  Eng. 
Twig,  twigoy  twggh,  twig ;  any  thing  twicked  or 
twitched;  as  a  slip  from  a  larger  branch,  or 
bough. 

S  WITHE,*  ad,  App.  to  time,-~Instandy, 
quickly,  speedily,  promptly. 

*fViclif.  Chaucer.  Gower, 

A.  S.  Swithf  valde,  nimis ;  fh>m  SwUh-iaUt  va- 
lere,  prevalere,  prsttare, — to  prevail 

SWIVEL,  t.  Any  thing  so  fixed  as  to 
sweep  round ;  sc.  the  space,  the  whole  space 
before  it 

Jun.  writes  it  Swivel  or  Swible;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably a  dim.  descending  from  Ger.  Seheweiben ; 
A.  S.  Swebban^  to  sweep. 

SWOON,  V.  s.  To  fall  away ;  to  fail,  to 
-INO.  faint;    to  suffer  or  undergo  a 

SwouND, «.  failure,  sc.  of  mind,  of  feeling. 
D.  Swgnen,  twinden ;  Oer.  Sehaoein-^m ;  Sw. 
Swiuna;  A.  8.  A-tuanian,  a-twanian;  perhaps 
from  A.  S.  «.  WaniaUf  deflcere,  decrescere,  to  de- 
crease, to  fall  away.  Tooke  derives  from  A.  8. 
Swig-on,  stupere.    See  Swouoh.    A- 
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SWOOP,*  «.  9,  Is  merely  Sweep,  (qv.) 
'Drayton.  Shak.  Dryden. 

SWOP.     See  Swap. 

SWORD,  9.       A  weapon  of  defencct  &[ 

-ED.      offence,  sharply  edged,  to   cut,  to 

-ER.      pierce  ;  to  strike,  to  thrusL 

-LESS.  A,S,Sweord:  D.Sweerd:  Hmn.Smnrd: 
Oer.  Sdkweri;  Sw.  Sw^erd.  Wadi.  derives  fkvm 
Ger.  Wereut  (A.  8.  War-4an,)  to  guard  or  wortf,  to 
defend. 

SWOUGH.     See  Sough. 

S  WOUGH,*  9.    A  sUte  of  stupor ;  loss  of 
feeling  or  sensation. — *Chaueer. 

The  past  tense  Swog,  or  Swomg^  of  the  A  S.  eu 
Swiq-an,  stupexe:  "adding  to  whicdi  (eoutiBttea 
Tooke,)  the  participial  term,  en,  we  hare  Smmm- 
en,  Mwowne,  and  with  the  cnstomazy  pctsfix  a, — 
a-ewowne,"    Bat  see  Swoov. 

SWOUND.    See  Swoon. 

SYBARITIC,    ad.    -al.        Luxurioos, 
sensuaL 
From  Sgbarii,  a  town  of  Magna  Qneda,  soScd 

for  its  luxury  and  tensuallty. 

SYCAMINE,  -MORS.    See  Sicamikb. 

SYCLE,  <.  i.e.  Sickle. 

S YCO-PHANT, «.  V.  Potter  thinks  ^jfcw- 
-ANCY.  f^ant  is  what  we  call — **  A  coob- 
-ANT-ic.  mon  barretor  ;*'  an  infonner ;  an 
-ical.  informer  of  any  thing  pleasing  or 
-ISM.  flattering  to  the  hearer ;  a  flatterer, 
-RY.  a  parasite.     **  They  say,  thej  did 

forbid  in  the  old  time  that  men  should  cany 
figs  out  of  the  countrey  of  Attica ;  and  that 
from  thence  it  came  that  these  pick-thaakit 
which  bewray  and  accuse  them  that  trans- 
ported figs,  were  called  9ycaphant9."  — 
North.  Plutarch. 

Fr.  Sgeophantin ;  L.  Syeophantm:  Gr.  Iwio^r- 
rnr»  airo  rov  o-vica,  from  indictlniT  penoos  that 
exported  figs.— See  PoUer,  b.L  c  SI. 

SYLLABLE,  #.  v.*  App.  to — Any  thing 
-Bic.  comprised  or  compressed  Into 
-bic-al.  small  compass ;  any  Uiing  short 
-ally,  or  concise.  "  A  9yllahe  is  part 
-ATIOM.  of  a  word,  that  may  of  it  Klfe 
make  a  perfect  sound ;  and  is  sometinKa 
of  one  only  letter,  sometimes  of  more." — 
B,  Jon9on,     *  Milton.  Byron. 

Ft.  SgUable;  It.  SUlahut  B^SyUbn;  L.  Sgl- 
taba  ;  Gr.  ZvWafin,  (nv,  Xa/^<i»,  to  take  tofe- 
ther,  to  comprise.)  B.  Jonson  (with  the  It.  aad 
Sp  )  writes  the  word  without  the  I,  which  has  beew 
introduced  improperly  by  the  Fr.  and  ooalJBiMd 
by  Eng.  writers.    Dis- 

SYLLABUB.    See  Sillabub. 

S  YL-LOGISM,  9.  A  form,  in  Logic,  of 
-iBTic.  Stating  an  argument  in  dia* 

-I8TICAL.  tinct  propositions,  denoou- 
-istically.  nated  premises  (of  which  these 
-IZE,*  0.  are  two)  and  conduaion.  And 
•iZATioN.t  this  form  is  named  ^tf^sMsh 
-iZER.t  because  from  the  premiteB  th* 

conclusion  is  collected  (or  deduced). 
*fratf9.  ^Harri9.  iSir  E.Derhig,iekLl.) 
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Ft.  SffUogiBau;  It.  Sito^tmn ;  Sp.  SgUogismiu; 
Gr.  2m\\<rti9notf  wWo^ikttv,  eoUigere,  to  collect 
or  gather  together.    Pro-  Un- 

SYLPH,«.  -ID.  Sylphs^ — imaginary  beings, 
whose  creation  is  attributed  to  Paracelsus. 
Gr.  tiX^th  (mentioned  by  Aiistotk,)  Intecti 
genua  quod  senectutem  exuit. 

SYLVAN.    See  Silvan. 

S  YM-BOL, «.  "  A  token,  a  badge,  a  sign 
-ic.  to  know  one  by ;  a  secret,  pri- 

-ICAL.         Tate  and  mystical  note." — Cot, 
-icALLT.     A  type,  an  image,  a  lepresen- 
-IZE,  9»       tation :  also-— 
-iZATiON.  A  coUect ;  a  compendium ;  "  the 
-iziNO.       sum  of  our  belie£" — Cot. 

Fr.  Spmbol^;  Sp.  *o;  It.  Simboiof  L.  Simhola; 
Or.  ZwM/9oXt|,  tnm  ov/n/SaXX-ciy,  to  cast  together. 
Our  Eng.  Shot^  m  app.  to  the  portion  of  the  rec- 
koning thoi  or  caH  down  by  each,  is  of  equivalent 
meaning.  L.  Symbolum ;  Gr.  l¥tt.po\ov,  from  the 
tame  e.  met.  conjicere,  coi^ectare,  to  conjecture, 
illud  ex  quo  de  re  eonjeetare  licet. — Vom. 

SYM-METRY,  t.  An  equal  measure  or 
-TR-AL.  measurement ;  or  a  measured  pro- 
-ICAL.  portion  or  commensurate  appor- 
•IAN.*  tionment  of  parts ;  coincidence, 
•iciAN.t  coadaptation  of  parts  to  the  whole. 
-IZB,I  V.  *  Sidney,  t  HoUnthed.  t  Burke. 
-iST.f      iWoitom 

Fr.S^m-metrie;  Sp.  -etria;  It.  SimeMi;  L. 
Symmetria;  Gr.  Jvfifjurpta,  0^v/i-/icTpC(v,  wtetiri, 
to  meaaure.    A- 

SYM-PATHY,  *.  Compassion;  mutual 
-ETic.  passion    or    feeling ;    fellow- 

-ETICAL.  feeling,  or  the  same  feeling  as 
-ETiCALLY.  another  has.  "  Sympathy  may 
-IZE,  V.  be  considered  as  an  inward 
feeling,  which  is  excited  by  the  particular 
and  extraordinary  situation  of  another ;  or 
which  harmonizes  with  the  condition  and 
feelings  of  its  object" — Cogasu 

Ft.  Sjmpathie  ;  ft.  Simpatla  ;  Sp.  &  L.  Sympa- 
tkia;  Gr.  Zv/m-vatfeia,  eom-pauh, 

SYM-PHONY,  M,  -lous.  Consonance, 
consent,  concert,  harmony — of  sounds,  of 
voices,  of  tune  ;  also  an  instrument  of 
music. 

Fr.  Sjfmphonie ;  It.  Sim/onla ;  Sp.  tc  L.  Spm- 
pknnia ;  Gr.  Zw/u-^no ;  conionantia,  concentui 
voeum  inter  le. 

SYM-POSIAC,  ».     A  convivial  meeting. 
Cot.  baa  Sympotimrquty  the  master  or  OTemeer 
of  a  feasL     L.  SywtpoHum ;  Gr.  Zv^voA-toy,  eom- 
pnt€UiOt  a  drinking  together. 

S  YM-PTOM, «.  Any  thing  falling  out  or 
•ATic.  happening,  sc.  as  sign  or  evi- 
-ATic-AL.  dence  of  something  else ;  *'  an 
-ALLY.  affect,  passion,  or  accident  ac- 
companying a  disease." — CoU 
Ft. Sffmpt/imre ;  Sp. -a;  It.  Slntomo;  Or.Zv/m- 
vTM|Aa,  (9vfi-9twr«tvt  to  fUl  together,)  coincidence. 

SYN-AGOGUE,  *.  An  assembly,  con- 
gregation, or  collection ;  a  place  of  as- 
sembly. 

Pr.  Sf/nagog-^  ;  Sp.  -a ;  It.  Slnagdga  /  Gr.  Zirra- 
Tw7fi,  cw-aY-«fv,  eolUgert,  to  collect  together. 

SYN-ALiEPHA,  i.  Gr.  twaXoulni,  from 
awa\ci^fiy,  to  draw  together,  to  contract 
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SYN-ARCHY,  #.  Principality,  rule. 
"  The  aynarchies  or  joint  reigns  of  father 
and  son  have  rendered  the  chronology  a 
little  di£Gicult" — Staekkouse.    Gr.  XwapxM. 

S YN-AXES,*  t.  A  sjmagogue,  assembly, 
or  congregation. — *Bp.  Taylor.   Hammond. 

Gr.  Zwvaliff,  from  avvaf-ttvt  to  collect 

SYN-CHRONISM,  *.  Contemporary, 
-N-iCAL.  coGBval ;  being  or  happening 
-ICALLY.  with,  or  at  the  same  time  with, 
-ous.  *H.  More.     ^Dalgamo. 

-AL,  ad.  t.  Q,^  Zwxpofot,  contemporaneous ; 
-IZE,T  V,  being  at  the  same  time. 

S  YN<:;OPE,  s.  A  cutting  away  ;  a  short- 

-IZE,  V.    ening ;   a  dropping  or  falling,  a 

-1ST.        fainting,  or  swooning. 

-ATE,  V.  It.  Slneope;  Sp.  Syneopa;  Fr.  Ar  L. 
Syncopes  Gr.  Zv^xoirq,  eoneitiOt  avfKofrrtiv  eon^ 
eidere. 

SYN-DIC,*.  -ATE,*».  Fr.  Syndiquert—to 
ezalnine,  censure,  or  control  men's  conver- 
sations or  courses. — Cot.  This  is  the  mo- 
dem and  consequential  usage. — *HakewilL 
Gr.  Ztfvdifffi,  una  seu  communis  causa.  Zv¥- 
6tKot,  one  who  engages  In  the  same  cause. 

SYN-DROME,*  «.  A  concourse,  a  con- 
currence.— ^GUmvill. 

Gr.  Zin«dpo/4fii  eoneurnUt  (qd.  ovv-^e^iciy,  eon- 
eurrere) 

SYN-ECDOCHE,    *.        "  Intellecdon, 

-ic-AL.    called  of  the  Grecians  synecdoche^ 

-ALLY,     is  a  trope,  whe  we  gather  or  iudge 

the  whole  by  the  part,  or  part  by  the  whole." 

—  Wilson.     Arte  of  Rhetorique. 

L.  Syneekdoekf ;  Gr.  Zirv«Kduxf).  (<n/v,  and  c<c- 
dcx«r<^4,  eoneiperst  eowtprehendtre.) 

SYN-OD,  s.    An  assembly  of  persons  (of 

-AL.        one  faith,  for  one  and  the  same 

-IC-AL.  purpose). 

-ALLY.  Fr.  Synods:  Sp.  >o ;  It.  Slnodo ;  L.  Sy- 
nodus ;  Or.  Zw-odot ;  quod  multi  congregantur  m 
una  via. 

SYN-ONYME,  *.  App.  to— A  name,  or 
-Y.  word  of  the  same  meaning  as  an- 
-ous.  other. — *  Instruct,  for  Orat,  1682. 
-OU8LY.  ^Spelman.    iCamden. 

-AL.  p,,  Syu'omme;  Sp.  -onimia;  It.  Sind- 
-ALLY.  I  nimo ;  L.  Synonyma ;  Gr.  Zvv-M^v/ja, 
-IZB,t».  cog-nomen. 

SYNOPSIS,  s.    A  view  of  the  whole  or 
-PT-iCAL.  of  all  the  parts  at  once ;  a  general, 
-ICALLY.  a  compendious  view ;  a  contrac- 
tion or  compression  into  one  view. 
Lb  Synopsis  ;  Gr.  Zvk-c^iv. 

SYN-TAX,  *.  -TACTICAL,  The  order  or 
arrangement,  the  orderly  composition  or 
construction,     h.  Syntaxis ;  Gr.  Svin-a^if. 

SYN-THESIS,  #.  "  He  (Sir  I.  Newton) 
-THET-ic.  proposed  that  in  our  enquiries 
-ICAL.  mto  nature,  the  methods  of  ana- 
-ICALLY.  lysis  and  synthesis  should  be 
both  employed  in  a  proper  order ;  that  we 
should  begin  with  the  phaenomena  or  effects, 
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and  from  them  invesUgate  the  powers  or 
causes  that  operate  in  nature;  that  from 
particular  causes  we  should  proceed  to  the 
more  general  ones,  till  the  argument  end 
in  the  most  general :  this  is  the  method  of 
analysis.  Being  once  possest  of  these 
causes,  we  should  then  descend  in  a  con- 
trary order ;  and  from  them,  as  estahlished 
principles,  explain  all  the  phsenomena  that 
are  their  consequences,  and  prove  our  ex- 
plications:   and  this  is  synthesis," — Mae- 

laurin, 

L.  SynUutU;  Gr.  Zvvtfetfiv,  eompo$Uio,  (wv,  and 
ritfcvOai,  pouere,  coUoeart.) 

S  YRIASM ,*  «.  An  idiom  peculiar  to  the 
Syriac. — *  fFarburton. 

SYRINGE,  *.  V.  App.  to — A  pipe  or 
tube  through  which  any  thing  (liquid)  is 
cast,  ejected,  injected. 


TAB 

Fr.  SfHm§ust  It  ft  Bp.  SMmfa  ; 
Or.  Xvp<7f ,  a  pipe  or  reed. 
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SYRTIS,  s.     Fr.  Syrte,—9,  quicksand,  or 
shelf  of  sand  in  the  sea  or  river. — €U»t.    See 

SiRT. 

SYSTEM,  s,  A  collocation,  a  construe- 
-AT-ic.  tion,  a  combination,  a 
-ICAL.  — of  parts  into  a  whole  ; 
-10 ALLY,  nected  series  of  dependent  or 
-I8T.         successive  parts. 

-IZB,  p.  i^  SffsUma  ;  Gr.  ZMrriyia.  (»iw,  nrnml, 
-IZER.  aod  ta~rav0att  coUoeort, )  aliqood  coU^- 
eaium^  any  thing  formed  of  parts  placed  togetba. 
Ud- 

S  YSTOLE,  s,     A  contraction,  sc  of  the 
heart ;  a  compression  of  a  long  into  a  short 

syllable. 

It.  SisMe;  Fr.  Sp.  &  L.  S^ttols;  Gr. 
0vo-TcXXc4y,  eomponere,  eonirakere. 


T. 


T.     It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  I 
what  has  already  been  said  under  letter  D, 

TABARD,  s,  -ER.  Speght,  in  his  Gloss, 
says,  a  tabard  is — "  A  jaquet  or  slevelesse 
coate,  wome  in  times  past  by  noblemen  in 
the  warres,  but  now  only  by  heraulds,  and 
is  called  theyre  coate  of  armes  in  servise.*' 
The  inn  where  Chaucer's  pilgrims  met  was 
so  called.  The  Talbotf  in  Southwark,  claims 
to  be  this  identical  inn. 

Fr.  Tabarr-et  a  long  riding  cloke  or  garment 
(Cot);  It.  Tabarrof  Sp.  Tanarro;  LowL.  Tahar- 

dUM. 

TABBY,  s.  ad,    A  kind  of  wrought  silk. 

Perhaps  of  Indian  or  Persian  origin,  or  from 

L.  Tapes,     See  Tapestry. 

Fr.  Tab-is ;  It  ft  Sp.  -i.  Sk.—flrom  It.  Tab-i, 
-tno. 

TABE-FY,*  V.  -BiD.t  To  waste,  consume, 
pine  away. — *  Harvey,     ^Arbuthnoi, 

Fr.  Tab-i/Ur,  -ids;  L.  Tabet^  from  Dor.  Taji-eiv, 
for  THK-^tv,  to  melt,  to  dissolve;  to  waste  away,  to 
consume. — Vosi. 

TABERNACLE,  tf.o.-cuLAR.  Cot  calls 
it — A  pavilion,  tent,  or  hall ;  also, — a  shed, 
shelter,  or  little  shop  of  boards,  **  Taber- 
nacle, a  house  made  tentwise,  or  that  has  a 
pauilion." — TyndalL     App.  gen.  to — 

A  dwelling,  residing,  or  abiding  place ; 
a  house  or  habitation. 

Fr.  Tabern-aelei  It.  -acdlo;  Sp.  -aeulo;  L.  Ta- 
bernaculum,  from  7a6«rwa,  made  or  built  of 
boardst  (ex  tabutis.)    See  you. 

TABLE,  «.  «.  A  board ;  a  broad  suHace ; 
-ATURB,  a  level,  extended  or  expanded 
-BT.  surface,  as  **  table  land."     Also 
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Ta-bular.  app.  to — ^persons  placed  at,  ar 
-BULATE,  V,  tilings  placed  on,  a  table;  any 
-blino.  thing  written,  described,  de> 

-BLE-MENT.*  Hneatod,     represented,    por- 
-iTY.t  trayed  upon  a  tabular  surftec ; 

a  representation,  portrait,  or  picture ; — a 
description,  a  catalogue,  a  register,  or 
record,  in  tabular  form,  upon  a  broad  sur- 
face :  and  then,  gen. —  a  description  or 
catalo£rue,  presenting  a  summary,  or  the 
contents  at  one  view,  arranged  tot  ease  of 
inspection  or  reference. 

Tablature  is  app.  in  Music  or  Painting 
to — a  writing  or  painting  in  tabtdar  form, 
in  tabular  departments :  in  Anatomy,  to— 
the  division  of  the  skull. 

A  tabling  house, — a  houae  where  gaming 
tables  are  kept — *  Holland,     ^  Locke, 

Fr.  Tobl-* :  Sp.  -a ;  It.  Ti»oU  ;  L.  Tmbmim, 
Taba  et  tabula^  irapo  ro  raC'Civ.  (extaiderf,)  quo- 
niam  iabulata  in  sdibut,  et  ulmis  planiHem  «>»> 
iend«bant. — Seal.  De  Caus.  c  91.  And  B-ord  is 
from  Brood,  by  trsnapositloa  of  the  letter  r.  Coo- 
£n- 

TABOUR,  s.  V,  or  Tambour,  s.  A  mu- 
sical instrument 
The  tambourin  is  said  to  differ 
from  the  tdbomr  in  its  form 
and  structure.  It  is  played 
upon  with  the  fingers. 
To  labour, — to  play  upon,  to 
beat,  the  tabour :  gen. — to  play  upon,  {bf 
beating  or  striking ;)  to  beat,  to  stirike. 

Fr.  Tab-omTt  -ourer,  tambour;  It  Tumh-mrw, 
'Urlno ;  Sp.  -or.  -oaren.  Toes,  thinks  the  ¥r,  and 
Italians  received  the  word  from  the  Spaaiasds^ 
and  they  from  the  Arabs,  la  Ar.  AUamtbtr  la 
magnum  iympanmm. — Fou.  de  Vlt.  lib,  SL  ^_1S» 
in   marg.      The  older  versions  of  the 


-ER. 
-ET. 
-INE,  or 

Tambourine. 
Tab-ourino. 

-RET. 


i 
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TAF 

(G«n.  xxxL  S7y)  hxn  TimirtU ;  oomraon  version, 
Tabret. 

TACHE,  «.  That  which  tacks,  takes  or 
holds.  And  in  Exod.  xxvi.  "  Taehes  of 
gold"  in  Mod.  Ver.  are  (in  Bible,  1649,) 
buttons  of  gold.     See  Tatch. 

TACHY-GRAPHY,  *.  -ic.  The  art  of 
swift  writing,  sc  short  hand. 

Compiled  ffom  Or.  Taxw,  swiik,  and  fpa^iv, 
to  write. 

TACIT,  ad.  Speechless,  soundless ;  un- 
-Lf .  expressed  by  speech  or  audible 

-URN.  sound;  silent,  still,  quiet;  un- 
-URNiTY.  declared,  unnoticed,  unexpressed. 
Ttieit  is  opposed  to — speaking  ;  to — 
uttering  or  emitting  any  sound,  any  audible 
or  perceptible  notification. 

Fr.  Tacit -e^  'Urne;  It.  ft  Sp.  -o,  -Arna;  L.  2*0- 
citua,  from  Tae-tref  which  (V09t.  thinks)  is  ftt>m 
Gr.  Aje-«iif,  the  unused  theme  of  aMtiv,  quUtmst 
ne  hiseem  quidem.  (Comprimens  oe. — SeMdiu*.) 
See  Sllkvt.    Re-tioence. 

TACK,  «.  e.  To  touch,  to  take,  to  seize, 
-LE, «. «.  to  catch,  to  keep,  to  hold ;  to  hold 
-LINO.      fast,  to  fix,  to  fasten.     See  Tag. 

Tack  (of  a  ship\ — the  way,  course,  direc- 
tion— taken ;  or  in  which  she  is  takent  or 
kept;  certain  ropes  which  confine  other 
parts  are  also  called  iaekt*  To  tack, — to 
take  or  hold,  to  keep  in — a  course  or  way, 
another  course  or  way. 

Tackie^ — that  which  (sails,  ropes,  &c) 
takes  or  holds  or  keeps,  or  by  means  of 
which  a  ship  is  taken,  held  or  kept,  guided 
or  directed.  Tackle  (for  hunting,  shooting, 
fishing,  &c), — by  which  beasts,  birds,  fish, 
&c.  are  taken,  or  caught  Oen. — fiimiture, 
implements,  equipment. 

Tack, — a  small  nail, — to  hold,  fix  or  fasten. 

Tack,  or  Tatch,  (qv.) — a  touch  (sc.)  with 
any  thing  foul  or  defiling,  or  otherwise  inju- 
rious ;  a  spot,  a  stain,  a  blemish. — Hammond, 

D.  8c  Ger.  Taeken  ;  A.  S.  Toe-can,  tanirere,  to 
touch ;  and  cons. — capere,  to  take.    At-  Dis-  Un- 

TACT,  *.  Tactics,— the  art  of  placing,  or 
-ics.  disposing ;  arranging  the  places  or 
-iciAN.  positions  ;  changing,  manoeuvring 
the  places  or  position  of  an  army,  fleet,  &c 

Tact  (a  modem  word,  frequent  in  con- 
versation,) is  app.  to — a  skill  or  adroitness 
in  adapting  to  circumstances  our  words  or 
deeds. 

Tactician  is  in  common  use. 

Fr.  Tael-ique:  Sp.  -fea;  It.  TiUiea;  Or.  Taicr- 
«w,  ttoxa  rarr-ctvt  ponere,  mUUucts,  to  put  or 
place,  to  put  in  order.    Syn-tax. 

T ACTABLE,  ad.  That  may  be  touched ; 
-T-iLB.  that  may  be  felt  by  the  sense  of 
-ION.      touch. 

-UAL.      Tact,  L  e.    touch,    the    sense   of 
touch,  is  found  in  Ross,  (Mlcrocosmia.) 

L.  TaetMUt  -io,  ttora  Taetum,  past  p.  of  Tan^- 
cre,  to  touch.    Con- 

^      TAD-POLE,  s.    The  younjr  of  the  Toad. 
^         A.  8.  Tad,  a  toad,  and  fola,  pmlns. 

TAFFEREL,  s.  The  broad  surface  or 
t€ible  f  app.  to---the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
of  a  ship.     D.  Taf-el,  -elreel,  ^ereel,  a  table. 
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TAK 

TAFFETA,  «.    A  thin  silk. 

Fr.  Tafet-^*!  It  -d;  Sp.  TufHan ;  and  in 
Mod.  Gr.  Ta^ra:  of  unknown  origin.  Sk. 
thinks  it  ma^  he  of  Indian  or  Pers.  origm,  or  from 
L.  Tapes.    See  Tapestht. 

TAG,  s,  V.  -OER.  Any  thing  tacked,  at- 
tached, or  afilxed  (as  the  to^  of  a  lace) ; 
hanging  or  appending ;  any  worthless  ap- 
pendage. 

Sk. — ^from  the  «.  To  taek,  to  fix.  w  fiisten ;  that 
which  faateneth.  Tooke,— from  A.  S.  Ti-an^  vin- 
cire ;  that  which  ti^th  or  hindeth.    Be-  Un- 

TAIL,  s.  0.  -ED.  The  part  attached,  aflixed, 
appended  to  the  body;  to  the  end,  the 
nether  end  of  the  animal.  The  latter  part  or 
end. 

A.  S.  Tag-l ;  Ger.  ZoA/,  zagsl,  cauda.  Wach. 
it  Inclined  to  derive  from  Ziehen,  trahere,  to  draw, 
hecaute  it  it  the  extreme  part  which  the  animal 
draws  after  it.  Maj  it  not  be  Tcig-del,  the  dim. 
of  Tagt    fie- 

TAILLE,  s,  A  task  or  tax  ;  an  impost, 
-AOB,  or         an  excise. 

TallIAGB,<.9.  p,.,  Tailtsi    It.  Tdglia.       Spel. 

Taillaoer.  from  Fr.  Tailler,  to  cut ;  the  por- 
tion cut  or  carved  out,  (exeiaed  fh>m  a  man't  pro- 
perty.) See  alto  Foss.  de  Vit.  lib  ii.  e.  18.  Tooke 
considers  it  to  he  the  oatt  p.  of  the  v.  TU-ian,  to 
lift  up,  to  raite ;  and,  like  Toll,  to  mean  the  part 
UfUd  off  or  carried  away.  Tb  raise  taxes — to  /«vy 
taxet— a  tevif  upon  any  persona— are,  he  obienret, 
common  expreations.    De-  £n-  Re- 

TAILOR,  s,  -ma,  ad.  One  who  cuts  (sc.) 
cloth  or  other  material  into  form  for  the 
manu&cture  of  clothes ;  one  who  cuts  and 
makes  up  clothes. 

Fr.  TaUteur,  a  cutter,  tlitter,  hewer,  hacker, 
slather,  car^'er,  graver,  (Cot )  from  the  v.  Tallier, 
to  cut.    It.  Taglidre.    See  Tallt. 

TAINT,  s,  V,  To  stain,  to  dye,  to  soil  or 
-LESS,  sully ;  to  infect,  to  imbrae. 
-URE.  Our  old  writers  seem  to  use  it 
-ER.*  as  equivalent  to — touch,  or  touch 
lightly : — *'  They  tainted  eche  other  on  ye 
helmes  and  passed  by, . . .  The  twoknightes 
taynled  eche  other  on  the  shelde,  and 
passed." — Bemers,    *Beau,  Sf  F, 

Fr.  THndrs;  L.  Tinaere,  to  tinge,  (qv.)  to  stain, 
to  touch  with  itain.    At-  tJn- 

TAEIE,  V,  To  touch,  or  come  in  contact 
-ER.  with;  to  seize,  to  catch ;  to  seise, 

-INO.  or  catch  hold ;  to  hold  or  keep  ; 
-iNo-LY.  to  choose,  to  prefer ;  to  elect  or 
-NBS8.*  select ;  to  hola,  to  bear  or  bring, 
to  carry,  to  convey. 

Take  (with  or  without  pre,)  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  L.  Capere,  prehendere,  sumere, 
tenere,  and  their  compounds : — 

To  capture,  to  captivate;  to  accept,  to 
conceive,  to  deceive,  to  perceive,  to  receive. 

To  apprehend  or  apprize,  to  comprehend 
or  comprize,  to  reprehend  or  reprize. 

To  assume,  to  presume,  to  resume. 

To  attain,  to  contain,  to  retain,  to  sustain, 

(qqv.) — *Bp.  Taylor. 

Go.  Tee-an:  A.S.  Teee-ant  D.  ft  Ger.  Taeken; 
8w,  Tag-a:  Osn. -er,  tangere,  to  touch :  and  cons. 
— prehendera,  to  take.  Be-  Enter-  Mlt-  Over- 
Out-  Re-  Un-  Up- 
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TALC,«.  Cot  calls  it— A  tender  and 
transparent  stone,  which  endures  extreme 
heat  and  cold  wiUiout  breaking,  and  bath 

been  heretofore  used  instead  of  glass. 

Fr.  Tate  ;  Sp.  Taico ;  Ger.  Talk.  Lapis  pin- 
gnis  i—talkol,  oleum  loM,  ad  entem  infUeanoam 
prsparatain.  Wach.  refers  to  ▲.  B.  Ta^^  a  tinc- 
ture, from  UljfaUf  tingere,  iUinere,  to  itain,  to  dye. 

TALE,  «.  -FUL.*  Any  thing  told ;  nar- 
rated, related,  repeated,  reckoned.  A  story, 
narration,  relation,  repetition ;  a  reckoning 
or  account,  number  toid, 

Gower  writes  Taled,  L  e.  ieiled,  Chaucer, 
Tailer,  or  UUer  cf  tales.    See  Tell. 

*Thonuom. 

TALENT,  s.    Endowments  to  put  to  dse : 

gen — mental  endowments. 

The  mental  wealth,  or  strength;  or 
means  or  powers  of,  or  skill  in,  acquiring 
or  attaining ;  faculty,  ability,  or  capacity  of 
mind. 

Dr.  Webster,  in  his  American  Dictionary, 
has  the  word  TalenUd^**  furnished  with 
talents,  possessing  skill  or  talents  ;"  and  it 
has  been  too  hastily  used  in  common 
speech — here, 

L.  Tatentum ;  fVom  Gr.  TaXarrov,  from  roXa-ctv, 
to  bear,  to  sustain ;  prima  lua  signlficatione  libram 
notat,  qua  pondera  appenduntur.  —  Fou.  Pr. 
TaUnl-e;  It.  fr  8p.-o.  The  Fr.  and  It.  apply  the 
word  to — ^the  will,  lust,  appetite,  an  earnest  hu- 
mour unto ;  and  in  Old  Eng.  it  is  so  used.  (See  Sk.) 
Chaucer  renders  ageetust  in  Boethius,  talente$. 
In  Eng.  the  common  usage  Is  (met.)  from  the 
parable  in  the  New  Testament— as  above.    En- 


TALIATION,*.  Talion.  A.  return  of 
like  for  like.  *'  The  talion  law  of  Moses 
yeeldeth  an  eie  for  an  eie." — Holhuhed, 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Talion  ;  It  Taglidne;  L.  TaliOt  from 
talUt  like.    Re- 

TALISMAN,  s.  Talismanxqub.  "  ThU 
charm,  which  the  Arabs  called  talisman  or 
thalismam,  the  later  Greeks,  when  they  had 
borrowed  the  superstition,  called  aroixtta ; 
which  shows  of  what  house  they  supposed 
it  to  have  come ;  (rrox<ia  being,  as  we  have 
observed,  the  technical  Greek  name  for 
hier^lyphic  characters," —  WarburUm, 

Fr  &  Sp.  TaiU-tnan ;  It.  •m^no,  as  app.  to  ma- 
gical characters,  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Ar.  Tkeletm.  (See  Men.)  Thomson  Amns  it  of 
Ar.  Taiea  axman,  to  try  fortune. 

TALK,  t;.  s.  To  speak,  to  confer,  to  con- 
-ER.  verse,  to  prate,  or  prattle. 

-iNO.  Talkative,^ihat  can  or  may 

-ATIVE.  ialki  that  will   talk;   loqua- 

-ATIVENE88.  cious,  gamilous. 

This  word  had  escaped  Tooke's  recol- 
lection when  he  asserted  thst  we  had  not 
one  single  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  to 
which  the  term,  ive  haa  been  given. 

D.Ta^l-er;  QtT.Tal-er;  Sw.-n;  Dan.  ^a^e, 
-er ;  A.  S.  -ian,  to  tell,  (qv.>  Tai-i^-an,  to  tell,  sc. 
by  speech.    Be>  Inter-  Out-  Un- 

TALL,  ad,  Talness.  Raised,  elevated, 
exalted,  eminent,  lofty,  of  great  height ;  it 
is  app.  met  to  men  of  high  spirit,  lofty 
courage,  haughty.  "  I  know  your  spirit  to 
be  talL"—Beau,  if  F. 
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Sk*  Misrs  to  Wdth ;  but  pnfacs  Vt, 
trmn  taiUer,  to  cut    Tooke  coosiderB  Tmli^ 
the  Fr.  word  TaiUe,  as  app.  to  stature,  to  mei 
raised,  lifted  up,  and  to  be  past  p.  of  tba  A.  S.  c 
TUian,  to  lift  up,  to  Ml,  (qv.)    Un- 

TALLOW,  s,  V,      Grease,  suet*    Ikt  —  of 

animals;  mixture  of  fat  substances  (msuiit- 
factured  for  candles). 

D.  Talgk,  talek;  Ger.  ft  8w.  Talg,  trom  ^VTelek 
DeitUan,  fluere,  manare,  to  flow. — ITocA.  Mim* 
probablj  from  A.  8.  r.  Tet^-an,  illinere,  to  amesr: 
and  from  whidi  r.  Wadi.  himself  derlTes  t^e  «. 
Tate.    Be- 

TALLY,  s,  V.  The  «. — Any  thing-  cut  or 
-YiNO.  notched;  a  piece  of  wood  seored 
-lER,  s.  or  notched, — to  keep  count  or  rec- 
koning ;  a  redLoning  or  account :  and,  as 
rinl/lar  pieces  of  wood,  and  reckonings  i^nmi 
them,  were  kept  by  tiie  parties  to  the  ac- 
count— a  tally  is  also, — ^Any  thing  that 
agrees  with,  or  matches,  another ;  and  To 
taUy,— 

To  agree  with,  to  match,  to  fit,  to  suit, 
to  correspond. 

Vr.TaiU-e,  -ier,  to eal,  to  notch ;  lUTagiiikn ;  8]^ 
Taller^  fit>m  L.  Talea^  a  green  branch,  {ewa  frmm 
a  tree,)  from  eoXXia,  a  green  branch ;  9a.\X- 
pirert. — See  Men.,  Fou.,  fte. 


TALMUD,  s.  <*  Under  their  prooer  beads 
-1ST.  he  (Rabbi  Jadah)  metnodicaiij 
-I8TIC.  digested  all  that  hitherto  had  been 
delivered  to  them  of  their  law  and  religion 
by  the  tradition  of  their  ancestors.  And 
this  is  the  book  called  the  Miskmak.  it 
became  the  subject  of  the  studies  of  all  die 
learned  men;  and  the  chiefest  of  them, 
both  in  Judea  and  Babylonia,  employed 
themselves  to  make  comments  on  it  These 
comments  they  call  the  Gemara,  Le.  the 
Complement,  The  Miskmak  is  the  text,  and 
the  Gemara  the  comment ;  both  together, 
they  call  the  Ta/msd:"— Priiwax,  voL  ii. 
pt.  L  b.  V.  p.  469. 

TALON,  s.     The  claw,  or  clawing,  bony 
or  homy  substance,  affixed  to  the  feet  of 

animals. 

Fr.  fr  Sp.  Tat-on  ;  It  -lone,  the  heel ;  from  L. 
Tains,  the  pastern  bone.~PM«t>.  libi  xL  c  4g. 
The  etym.  of  L.  Tains  Is  not  satisteeteiily  ae- 
counted  for.  It  was  formerly  written  Tatmni; 
and  Lye  refers  to  the  margin  of  the  Bible  (Jcr. 
xil.)  for  iaOented,  ftimished  with  talanta  or  tmioma. 

TAMARIND,  «.     A  small,  soft,  dark, 

red  Indian  date,  of  a  laxative  propeily,  sad 

a  good  purger  of  the  heat  of  chofer. — Csit 

Fr.  Tamar-ind ;  It.  fr  Sp.  -indo.  Mea.  calls  h 
an  Indian  word,  and  Thomson  composes  it  eC 
Tamar  Hindee,  the  Indian  date. 

TAMARISK,  s.  Cot  calls  it— A  shinb 
or  small  tree,  red-barked,  and  leared  like 
heath. 

Fr.  fr  Bp.  TamarAss  It-I«ee;  L.  TamarUt. 

TAMBOUR,  s,     TamUmr  is  app.  to  a 
frame  shaped  like  a  drum,  upon  which  to 
work  embroidery ;  also,  to  the  embroideiy 
itself;  to  other  things  from  their  shape. 
See  Tabovs. 
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TAME,  V,  ad.  Tame,  ad.  is  opposed  to 
-ABLE,  wild,  whether  the  wildness  arise 
•>LY.  from  fear  or  courage. 
-LB8S.  Quiet,  mild,  gentle,  tractable; 
-NES8.  quiet ;  dull,  inanimate.  To  tome,— 
-EB.  To  quiet,  or  cause  to  be  or  render 
-INO.  quiet,  peaceful,  obedient,  submis- 
sive, {timidf  qv.) ;  to  subdue,  to  suppress ; 
to  domesticate. 

D.  Tatm,  tarn,  UuUtunt  iamnun;  Ger.  Ztun, 
z^m~en  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  Tarn  ;  Go.  Tav^n,  ga-iam- 
jan  t  A.8.  Tamtan^  temiany  domare,  mansuefiieere, 
ctcarare. — Som,  To  accustom  to  the  hand,  to 
render  manageable  or  tractable.    Be-  £n-  Un- 

TAMPER,  9.  -INO.  Seems  to  mean — 
To  try  or  make  trial  or  experiment  upon 
the  temper  or  disposition,  the  will  or  incli- 
nation ;  the  frame  or  constitution ;  to  prac- 
tise upon  it ;  to  act  or  practise  empirically. 
8k.— L.  TemperuM, 

TAMY,  «.  A  sesrce  or  boulter,  (also  a 
-MI8.  strainer,)  made  of  hair. — CoU  See 
-MINE.  Teusb. 

Chaucer  writes  SUnnm,  (qvJ) 

Fr.  Ta»i»,— alto  Fr.  £»tamine,  ue  stuff  tamine, 

TAN,  e.  V.  Tan,  or  Taumy,  will  be — ^the 
-NER.  colour  of  the  chestnut.  Tan, — 
-NINO,  the  bark,  which  giyes  that  colour. 
-LINO.  To  tan, — to  soak,  season,  imbue 
with,  impregnate  with,  the  taumy  bark; 
and,  gen.— ~ 

To  have  or  giye  a  taumy  or  brown  colour, 
to  embrown. 

Fr.  Tan%-er;  D.  -m,  Uunen.  Fr.  *'  Tan  b  the 
bark  of  a  young  oak,  wherewith  (being  small 
beaten)  leather  is  iamud.**  Fr.  "  Tant,  tanned^  is 
also— swart,  sallow,  dusky,  or  tmoney  of  hue,  as 
things  which  have  been  Umnedt  or  people  which 
are  overtoUed."  —  Cot.  The  greater  part  of 
etymologists  derive  from  duiatuu*,  (see  Mem.) 
the  first  syllable  being  dropped. 

TANG,  8.  V.  App.  com.  to — the  taste ; 
gen.  to— sense  or  feeling. 

Taste  or  touch,  savour,  flavour,  relish; 
tone  or  tune ;  sound. 

Either  (8k.)  firom  D.  Tanfj^t  acer,  aerit,  sharp, 
keen ;  or  from  L.  Tang-ert,  to  touch :  It  has  got 
a  touch.  Cndworth  writes  it  Tange^  and  it  is 
perhaps  merely  Tingt  (by  change  of  <  into  a). 

TANGENT,  ».  -ial.    A  line— touching. 
**  The  tangent  of  an  arc  is  a  line  touching 
the  circle  in  one  extremity  of  that  arc: 
continued,  &c." — Hutton. 
Fr.  Tang-enit  It,  •hUe;  L.  Tangeiu,  touching. 

TANGIBLE,  ad.  -bility.    That  may  be 

touched ;  sensible  to  the  feeling  of  touch. 

Fr.  a:  8p.  Tangib-U;  It.  >U«;  L.  TmgibUu, 
that  may  be  touched ;  ftvm  tat^eret  to  touch.  In- 

TANGLE,  V.  s,  -y.*  To  tie,  to  bind,  to 
fold,  to  perplex ;  to  cause  to  be  perplexed, 
embarrasseo,  intricate;  to  intertwine;  to 
snare  or  ensnare. — ^Falconer, 

jtf iM.— Qnasl  inter  aiigulos  duoere.  8k.— from 
ToB,  dim.  of  Ttmgl.  Jan. — from  Ger.  Tang^  for- 
ceps: Eag.  Tonga  A.  8.  Tang.  To  enUtngU,  he 
says,  Is  properly  to  seixe  with  .pincers  (forcipe), 
and  to  hold  at  pleasure  when  so  seised.  Fr.  r»- 
naUUr !  It.  Attanagtiaro.  Serenlus  gi?ee  Go. 
TtingiOt  to  bind  together ;  and  A.  8.  Tian,  Ugntn, 
to  tie,  is  perhaps  the  root.    £a-  Inter*  Un- 
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TANI8T,  *.  -RY.    A  chieAain. 

8k.  suspects  to  be  of  Irish  origin,  otherwise  he 
should  suppose  It  to  be  from  Thaney  (qv.) 

TANK,  s.  -ARD.  A  tankard  contains  a 
quart  A  tank  is  unlimited  as  to  the  quan- 
tity it  may  contain. 

Fr.  Tanrquard,'  D.  -ehaerd.  The  Fr.  refer  to 
Rabelais  as  their  early  authority ;  and  he  (as  Sk. 
thinks,)  may  have  received  it  from  us.  Duchat 
suggests  that  we  may  have  formed  the  word  by 
corruption,  from  Tift-qnart.  Thomson  returns  it 
to  Fr.  Btaint  iia,  and  g^ar^.  And  Tank  he  de- 
rives from  Fr.  Estangt  a  great  pond,  pool,  or 
standing  water.    L.  SU^ptnm. 

TANKLING.    See  Tins. 
TANST,«.    A  plant 

Fr.  Tan'Oiiet  It.  -aeHo;  D.  -f«y;  Sp.  Alhan- 
atUtf  It.  Taftaeeiumt  quod  revera  signfflcat,  vel 
per  errorem  vetemm  botaniooxum,  A  voce  Jthan- 
oHa,  (Gr.  Al^ayaeio.)— iSA. 

TANTALIZE,  v.    To  offer  or  propose 

-IZATION.    that  for  which  we  himger  or 

-IZER.         thirst — which  we  crave  or  de- 

-ISM.*         sire — ^but  to  withhold  or  delay 

the  attainment  of  it ;   to  present,  to  tease 

by  presenting,  gratifications  beyond  our 

reach  or  power  of  obtaining. — *Beau.  4*  F. 

Vwm  TantaliUf  whose  punishment  was  "to 
thirst  in  waves,  and  viewing  banquets,  starve." — 
Tatden.  Ovid. 

TANT-AMOUNT,  ad.  a.  Of  such,  of  so 
great  (tantum)  amount  as ;  equal,  or  equi- 
valent; co-adequate  or  commensurate.  See 
Paramount. 

Bp.  Taylor  writes,  "  This  will  not  tanVa- 
mtmnt  to  an  immediate  divine  institution.*' 
8p.  Tantamonta. 

T  ANT  ARUM,  a.    Perhaps— out  of  tune. 
See  Trangram. 

TANTIVY,  s.  The  huntsman's  cry- 
corresponding  to  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

8k. — from  Tania  «i,  or  Tanto  o<,  at  all  possible 
speed,  or  at  fhll  stretch! 

TAP,  V.  9.    To  strike  or  hit  with  the  tip 

-LASH,     (of  the  fingers),  the  surface  (of  the 

-ST-ER.   nand) — lightly,  gently,   superfi- 

-RY.        cially. 

To  tap,  or  to  strike,  sc  the  head  or 

side  of  a  barrel  or  other  vessel: — Cot 

says,  "  Fr.  Tapper,  is  to  bung,  or  stop  with 

a  bung,"  i.  e.  to  strike  a  bung  into  the 

vessel,  sc  to  secure  the  liquor;  and  it  may 

be  also  to  strike  the  spiggot  (Dan.  Tap)  or 

other  tubular  instrument,   by  which  the 

liquor  may  be  drawn  off;  cons,  to  broach, 

or  break  into. 

Heel-tojw, — i.  e.  tipe.    See  Tip. 

Fr.  Tapp-er;  D.  -en;  8w.  -a;  Get.  Zap/en  ; 
A.  8.  Tofppan,  promere,  euppromere,  to  draw  out 
drink. — Som.  A  tteppptiret—a,  woman  taptter. 
But  it  admits  of  oonjieoture  whether  To  tap  a 
barrel,  and  To  P^  or  strike  with  the  Hp  or  <op,  on 
the  tip  or  top,  be  not  the  same  word. 

TAPE,  «.    A  flat,  narrow  band. 

8k.  suggests  Fr.  Bttoupe,  from  U  Stuppa,  bo- 
cause  tape  was  (perhaps)  formerly  made  or  tow. 
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TAPER,  *.  «.  -Naw-      Toper,  ad,  may  I 
mean — Ridng  to  a  top,  Up,  or  top;  to  a 
slender  or  Bmall  top  or  point;   becoming 
gradually  less  in  its  rise  or  ascent. 

Fr.  Poincte  was  a  wax  candle,  or  taper, 
used  in  churches,  and  probably  so  called 

from  its  form  or  shape. 

A.  S.  Taper,  oereut,  a  taper,  or  wax  light, 
(Som.;)  and  Lye  interpreto  <a|»«r-<»«,— an  axe 
made  in  the  form  of  a  waxen  {taper).  Pezhaps 
the  revene  is  the  fiuit. 

T  A  PET,  s.   Now  app.  to— Stuff  covered  or 
.ESTRY.  worked  with  figures. — *Chaueer. 

-IS,  V.  Pj,  Tap-iit  '4tter,  -iuerU  ;  It.  -pita, 
-ISER.  -penuaAa;  Sp.  -ete,  A%,  -iMr,  -inaria  ; 
L.  Tapei ;  Gr.  TainiVi  lOr  da«i|«,  or  Aorit,  ftom 
dairor.  (subsUting  only  In  compound  words,  as 
davcdov,  pa^wuntam,)  whence  ravfic,  tapea,  any 
thing  strewed  or  spread  on  the  floor  or  patrement ; 
a  carpet.  Fr.  Taph-t  and  tapu$ar,  are  to  oorer, 
(gnn.)  Holland  uses  the  v.  To  tapUi  and  Hack- 
luyt  speaks  of  a  tapeahTf  of  feathers. 

TAPIS,*  V.  -INAOE.*    To  cover,  to  con- 
ceal, to  hide,  to  lurk  in  a  covert  or  hiding- 
pjace. — *Fa*rfax,    ^Chaucer.  Chwer. 
From  Fr.  Topir,  to  covtr.    See  Tapbt. 

TAR,  Tarre,  or  Terre,  o.    To  tar,  (e.  g. 
Tart,  ad,  a  dog,)— to  anger,  to  sharpen  or 
-LY.  rouse  his  anger,  to  sharpen  or 

~ne88.       rouse  his  courage;  to  encourage, 
to  provoke. 
Tart,  ad, — shaip,  keen,  sour,  acid. 
D.  Tergken ;  Ger.  Zerren ;  A.  8.  Tir-an,  hr-ian, 
to  irritote,  to  exasperate,  (to  tire,  qv.)     ror#,— 
A.  S.  Teari,  asper,  (D.  TaerUgh,)  i»—tar-^  tar^d, 
tart.—Tooke.    See  Tart,  «. 

TAR,  s,  V,  -pawling.  liquid  or  flmd  pitch. 
A  tar,  a  tarpawUng,  are  app.  to  a  saihr, 
Fr.  Tare;  D.  Tarre,  terre,  leer,  teere;  Sw.  Tidra; 
Dan.  TUgrre;  A.  S.  Tare,  uU  llqulda,  pix  flulda, 
liquid  or  fluid  pitch ;  usually  (says  Lye)  derived 
fh>m  D.  Teer,  tener,  mollis,  soft.  Ihre  contains 
a  suggestion,  that  termaybe  the  tear  of  the  tree, 
(pine,  fir,  &c) 

TARANTULA,  t,  -atbd.  A  most  ve- 
nomous spider ;  called  so  of  the  Neapolitan 
city,  Toronto,  near  unto  which  there  be 
more  of  them  than  in  any  other   part  of 

Italy.— Co/. 
Fr.  Tarant-oUi  It  -oto;  Sp.  -ula, 

TARCEL,  Tassel.    See  Tercel. 

TARDY,  v.*  ad.  Tardy,  odL—Slow,  (sc 
-ILY.  as  one  <»red,)  dilatoiy,   de- 

- 1  NESS.  laying,  late.    Also  slow,  op- 

-iTY.t  posed  to  quick,  sc  of  per- 

-ioradous.)  ception,  (Uudibras;)  or  to 
UmeJy,  sc.  in  performance  o^^duty,  (Collier.) 

""Shak,     ^bigby.    tBroum, 

Ft.  Tardre,  -eri  It  -o,  -are;  Sp.  -o,  -«r/  L. 
Tardus.  (A.  S.  Teorod,  fhtlgatuB,  poet  p.  of  teat' 
ian,  to  tire,  qv.)    Re- 

TARE,  s.  Tare,  the  plant,  so  called,  be- 
because  it  tircM  or  tear*  upon  com. 

Tare, — **  Fr.  Tare,  is  also  app.  to  the 
loss,  diminution,  decay,  impairment,  want, 
or  waste  in  merchancUiee,  &c.  by  the  ex- 
change or  use  thereof." — Cot. 

From  D.  Teren,  teeren  ;  Ger.  Zehren,  absumere, 
because  it  deatrom  the  corn;  and  teeren,  (Sk. 
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adds,)  tnm  L.  rsrert.^— It  is  A.8.  Tir-^m^  to  ftej 

upon,  to  consume,  to  the  or  tear,  (qqv.) 

TARGE,  s.     "A  kind  of  shield,  almost 
-ET.         square." — Cot, 
-ETIER.  Ft.  Tone,  targae;  It  T^ga,  ta 
Sp.  Tarya,  iarjda;  Low  L.  Tarya^  tan, 
Targee,  teryUj  Ger.  Tmrteeks  A.  8.  Targ. 
from  L.  taryo,  oe  rather  Isr^^ort,  beeanse  n 
hides  stripped  ftom  the  bodies  cf  anm«le 
Sk.,  Dm  Caoge,  and  Mem, 

TARGUM,  #.  -isT.  The  name  giwen  by 
the  Jews  to  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrase  of  the 
Scriptures:  it  mtaja^Expkmatum,  intcr- 
pretation.— See  Men, 

TARIFF,  #.    Abookofratefc 
Ar.,  flsrmed  ftem  etorof,  to  fcaoww 

TARN,  *.    A  lake  or  mere  pooL— ^ 

TARNISH,  r.     To  dnn  or  darken ;    to 

soil  or  sully ;  to  lessen  or  diminish,  or  lose 

the  brightneu  or  Instre,  the  deazBMa  or 

purity. 
Fr.  Tem-irf  It  -ire.     (A-S.  Tesr-tea.     See 

Tiax.) 

TAR-PAWLING.    SeeTas. 

TARRASS.    SeeTEUUCB. 

TARRIER.    See  Terrier. 

TARRY,  o.  *.     To  fail  or  languish ;   to 

-lER.       loiter,  to  linger,  to  delay,  to  at^y 

-lANCE.   or  stop,  to  wait;    to  ronaiii  or 

-TIKO.     continue. 
From  A.  8.  Teor'4an.    SeeTiaa. 

TART.    See  Tar. 

TART,  #.  -LET.  Portry,— 00  cdled  orig. 
because  wreathed  or  twisted,  as  some  (Ft.) 
bread  now  is.  Bacon  (Ess.  on  Gardcaa) 
and  Holinshed  both  allude  to  the  hews  or 
figures  in  which  these  tarU  were  made. 

Fr.  Torte,  tonrto,  tomrteom;  U,  k  L,  Tarta^ 
pasta,— forto,  (posi  p.  of  tarqaere,  to  twist,  to 
wreaUie.) 

TARTAR,  t.    The  dried  lees  of  wine. 

-ECUS.      y,.  Tartre,    6k.  eaUa  It  /car  eM 
-ous.        emta:  a  word,  with  ttttte  diflkn 
common  to  all  modem  languages,  (nesdo  an)  \ 
Ger.  Tartelen,  agitare,  beeanse  the  kee  of  wios 
work  and  fermeat. 

TARTAREAN,  ad,  -Rsoua.  The  inftnal 
regions,  or  hell ;  of  or  pertaining  to  hell ; 

hellish. 

Gr.  Ta^mipor;  L,  Tartorme,  Perhasa  a  nOm- 
pUcation  of  Tar.  Gr.  Tap-ew,  the  ohsaL  iwot  ei 
rap-avo^etv,  perterrere :  qd.  the  ploOT  of  teneiin. 
See  BAarBAa*oirs.    Sub- 

TASK,  $,  V,  -ER.  A  tatk  seems  to  be  a 
tax,  any  imposition ;  any  thing  imposedi 
or  undertaken  to  be  done ;  any  thing  ex- 
acted or  required  to  be  done;  a  rated  or 
apportioned  work  or  labour. 

Fr.  Taeeke  s  D.  Tateke,  tackee.  VUiyaii  ani 
KOian  so  write  (L  e.  taeke)  the  word  fax  ;  end  il 
Is  not  hnprobaUe  that  they  ara  the  aans  wevi. 
Orer- 

TASS£L,«.  Tossed  were— Tufta  or  knots 
-ELED.  wrought  of  interwoYen  gold  and 
-ES.*      silk,  hanging  from  ,tfae  cornets  of 
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the  dressi  axkd  8c  placed  and  formed  as  to 

be  a  protection  or  armour  for  the  thigh. 

They  are  not  now  so  confined,  either  in 

materiali  or  sitoation. — *North» 

Imw  li.  Taueli,  are  lo  called,  diminutively, 
fh>m  Ft.  Tau€.—Vo$s,  deVIt.  llh.  11.  e.  18. 

TASTE,  8.  V.  To  touch,  8C  with  the  tongue 
-ABLB.  and  paUtc  ;  to  cause  or  pro- 

-ER.  duce,  to  have  or  receive — sen- 

-FUL.  sations    by    the   tongue    and 

-LESS.  palate;   to  have  or  receive  a 

•LESSNESS.  savour  or  flavour,    a  relish ; 
-Y.  more  gen.  to  feel ;  to  perceive, 

to  inspect,  to  examine. 
T€uiy  is  now  common  in  speech; 
Fr.  Taat-er;  It.  -^e,  to  touch;    D.  fr  Qer. 
TtuUn^  or  Uttken\  Bw.  rmfa,  to  touch  or  taJkf, 
(qv.)    At-Dls-Uu- 

TATCH,*  TAicH,t  or  Tach,*  s.  Written 
by  Hammond,  Tack,  qv. 

In  the  Merchant's  Second  Tale,  a  takh 
seems  to  be — 

A  Umch  of  knavery  or  cunning ;  a  trick, 
a  contrivance  or  plot 

*Sir  T,  Elyot,    ^Chaucer, 

Fr.  Taehtt  tocher^  a  spot,  italn,  or  blemish ;  a 
q>ot  or  mark  of  disgrace.    En- 

TATTER,  V.  <.  To  tear  in  pieces,  into 
rags ;  to  rend  into  strips  or  small  pieces. 

It.  Taiiere;  A.  S.  Ta-keran  (or  To-teran)  laoe- 
FBTe,  dilaoerare,  dUanlare,  to  tear,  to  rent,  to  pull 
in  pieces.— iSom. 

TatterdemaltioH.-'-'PT.  HaUlon  is  a  tatUr;  and 
Cot.  observes  that,  O  hi  6«attsAa«//MM,  isassying 
in  some  parts  of  France  when  they  see  a  man 
most  richly  attired.  O  les  nuuim  hailtont,  may 
have  atoo  been  In  nse,  and  have  given  us  the 
lattex  half  of  this  word,  i.e.  Mallion ;  but  how  it 
became  united  with  our  own  or  the  It.  Tatter,  no 
means  of  ascertaining  have  occurred. 

TATTLE,  V.  t.    To  tell  or  talk  much; 

-ER.    thoughtlessly,  heedlessly,  idly,  in- 

-INO.  fling^;   to  gossip,  to  tell  tales,  to 

prattle. 

TiHU'tatUe,  x.e.  to//i^-fa«<fe,— incessant 

iatik.    See  Tittle. 

A.  8.  To-tal-an,  or  to-tOiamt  to  tell  or  talk 
much,  often. 

TATTOO,  «.  Thomson  says,  is  a  beat  of 
drum  ordering  the  tap'to  or  ihut,  and  the 
soldiers  to  their  quarters ;  others  think  it 
tapoiez'totu — beat  (or  tap)  all. 

TATTOW,  *.  "  They  have  a  custom  of 
staining  their  bodies,  which  they  call  tat- 
towing.  They  prick  the  skin  so  as  just  not 
to  fetch  blood,  with  a  small  instrument, 
something  in  the  form  of  a  hoe."-«-CooA:. 

TAVERN,  *.     Any  building  formed  ex 

-ER.    tahuUs;  a  shed,  a  shop.     A  tavern 

-INO.  gen.  is — ^An  inn  where  provisions, 

victuals,  liquors,  &c  are  supplied. 

Fr.  Teuem^i  It.  -a;  Sp.  ft  L.  Taberna;  con- 
tracted from  tabulema,  and  this  from  tabula^  a 
table.    See  Tablb. 

TAUGHT.*  i.e.  TigkL  Fast,  firm,  stable, 
8ti£    It  is  the  conomon  word  with  seamen. 
*Fdhoner* 
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TAUNT,  e.  s.    To  charge,  impute,  or  in- 

-INO.      sinuate  any  thing  provokingly,  in- 

•moLT.  sultingly,  scoffingly,  upbraidingly. 

-PUL.*    To  provoke,  to  insult,  to  upbrud. 

^Ttckek 
Vr.  Taneer,  to  chide,  rebuke,  check,  iamnt,  re- 

Iirove,  take  up.-~Co<.    (See  Tabssm  and  Tehskb, 
n  Men.)  Perhaps  from  tenter,  to  tempt,  to  anger, 
to  provoke. 

TAURI-CORNOUS,*  ad.  Having  the 
horns  {carmta)  of  a  bull  (tauri). — *Broum. 

TAUTO-LOG  Y,  t.    A  repetition  or  re- 

-iCAL.        peated  use  of  the  same  words,  or 

-IZE,*  V.    words  of  the  same  or  equivalent 

-ous.t       signification. 

*Dr.  /.  SmWu     *H.  Tooke. 

Gr.  TovToXovia,  the  same  words,  or  words  of 
the  same  signlncatlon. 

TAW,  or  Tew.    See  Tew. 

TAW,  e.  The  marble  which  boys  use  to 
shoot  at  others  on  the  ground  is  so  called, 
perhaps  from  the  D.  Touw,  made,  prepared, 
a  marble  made  for  this  particular  purpose. 
Dutch  taws  were  formerly  in  high  repute. 

TAWDRY,  ad.  Too  fine  or  shewy ;  taste- 

-TLT.     lessly  fine  or  shewy. 

-INESS.  Contracted  from  Saint  Sthelred,  and  app* 
to  the  articles  (laces,  ftc.)  sold  at  a  Ihlr  called  by 
his  name,  and  onoe  as  famous  aa  that  of  SaM 
BarthoUnuw,  called  Bartlemg.    See  Sk, 

TAWNY,  ad.  Brown,  sun-burnt ;  also- 
yellowish. 

Fr.  ft  It.  Tarn;  D.  Tanept,  tegnejftt  tanned,  vt 
of  a  chestnut  colour,  or  the  colour  of  things 
tanned.    See  Tab. 

TAX,  V,  9,  To  tax  is — To  rate  or  assess, 
-ABLE,  to  charge  or  impose  a  rate  or  as- 
-ATION.  sessment ;  and,  gen.  to  charge,  (sc. 
-ER.  with  a  fault,  an  offence,)  to  impute, 
-INO.      to  accuse. 

A  tax,  D.  Taeeksei — a  rate  or  assess- 
ment charged  or  imposed;  an  impost,  a 
tribute.    Probably,  so  much  taken,  lifted 

or  levied. 

L.  ra«-are,  taxaHo,  from  tang-ere,  or  tag-are, 
to  touch !  (to  take)  taxare,  to  weigh  or  value,  by 
frequent  tonehingot  handling.— Fo«».  Fr.  Taxer; 
It.  Tauare,  to  tax.    See  Task.    Un- 

TEA,  s.  **  Tea  is  much  used  in  Tunquin 
and  Cochin-china  as  common  drinking; 
women  sitting  in  the  streets,  and  selling 
dishes  of  tea  hot  and  ready  made;  they 
call  it  ehau,  and  even  the  poorest  people 
sip  it" — Dampier. 
Fr.  Thi;  It.  Te;  Chinese,  The,  teha, 

TEACH,  V.  To  take  or  receive,  sc  into 
-ABLE.  the  mind  or  understanding ;  to 

-ABLENESS.  get,  gain  or  acquire  knowledge, 
-ER.  information,  instruction. 

-IKQ.  To  take  or  convey,  to  deliver, 

to  communicate,   to   impart — knowledge, 
information,  or  instruction ;  to  inform,  to 
instruct    See  To  Learn. 
A.  8.  Taean, to  take.    Be-  MU-  Un- 
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TE AD,*  or  Tedb,  *.    Gen.— A  torch. 

*Spen*er, 

L.  Tada ;  Ft.  T0d*,  the  fM  pith  or  heut  of  the 
pine-tree,  called  by  lome  the  Torek-ttm.'^Cot, 

TEALi  s.    A  fowl,  so  called  from  its  pro- 
lific nature. — Sk. 
D.  Teeligkt  from  T&el-en,  gignere,  proereare. 

TEAM,  «.  v.*    The  number  of  horses,  or 
other  animais  yoked  to  the  same  carriage. 
*Spenter. 

A.  8.  TfOMt  <y«M,  a  Toke  or  Uawu  of  working 
cattle.  Som.  saye— «  litter  of  pige  wae  ealled 
a  team.  Lye  also— a  ttam  of  dueki;  and  henoe 
Buppoiei  a  team  of  oxen  orhonee  to  be  to  called, 
becauee  following  in  aneoeseion;— it  ia— the  .whole 
family ;  the  whole  number.    See  Txaif . 

TEAR,  t.    A  liquid  flowing  from  the  eyes  s 
-PUL.    sc  in  grief,  in  laughter.    Also  app. 
-LESS,  to — Any  moisture,  dropping,  iSdling 
-Y.*      or  flowing,  as  tears  flow  down  the 
human  iie,—'*Lidgate. 
A.  S.  Tear  ;  Ger.  Ztehr;  8w.  r«r  ;  Dan.  Taare; 
perbape  from  the  A.  S.  e.  Tir-amt  Irrltare,  ezaeer- 
bare,  to  irritate,  to  imart.  SaU,  Mnf,  are  common 
epithets  to  ieare.    BO- 
TE AR,  t;.  -INO.    To  rend,  break,  or  burst 
asunder;  to  pull  asunder  or  in  pieces;  to 
sunder,  sever,  or  separate ;  to  force  away. 

Go.  Oa-4euruH;  A.  8.  Tmr-aUf  tir^n;  D. 
Tejfren,  teeren,  deitruere,  disrampere,  lacerare. 
See  Txaa.    Up- 

TEASE,  V,  To  draw  or  drag,  to  pull,  to 
-ER.  pluck ;  to  pull,  to  draw  over  (sc  a 
-INO.  comb,  a  acratehing  tool,  repeatedly ; 

and  hence)  to  vex,  to  harass,  by  repetition. 
A.  8.  T<B§-^m ;  D.  Teexien ;  Ger.  Zaue-em^  trar 
here,  vellere,  carpere. 

TEASEL,  a.      Fullers'  Herb :  so  called, 
because  used  by  fUllers  in  teasing  wool. 
A.  8.  Teesl, 

'£^JM£t  «.    The  pap,  or  dugs,  the  nipple. 

Fr.  Telt-e;  It  -a;  Sp.  Teta;  D.  Tujfte,  ioUt 
Ger.  Duhe,  tutU,'  A.  8.  Tptt,  tUte.  Mamma,  uber, 
fBlieinime  alludunt,  (Sk.)  to  Gr.  Tirtfoc,  mamma. 
In  the  Go.  version  of  Mark  xiU.  17,  laeiantUnu  it 
rendered  Daddiamdeit  whence  Waeh.  oondudee 
thttt  the  e.  Dade^aUt  lactare,  existed  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

TECHNICAL,  ad.  That  can  or  may 
-LY.  make.    By  usage,— of  or  per- 

-ITY.  taining  to  art,  to  the  arts,  to 

-NOLooiCAL.  any  peculiar  art 

Gr.  T«XMxor,  from  rex^n,  and  this  from  tcvx-«iv, 
to  make,  form,  or  fabricate. 

TECTLY,*  av.  Covertly,  concealedly.  A 
word  scarcely  worth  preserving :  from  F^. 
Tect,  the  cover  of  a  house. — ^HoUnshed. 

TED,  V.  To  tede  grass,— to  spread  abroad 
new  mowen  grass,  which  is  the  first  thing 
that  is  done  in  order  to  the  drying  it,  or 
making  it  into  hay. — Ray.  S.  and  E.  Coun- 
try Words. 

A.  8.  Tead  sabeltti  in  the  comp.  ge-tead,  pre- 
pared;—and  to  tede,  what,  but  to  prepare  grate, 
that  it  may  be  put  under  covert— £y«. 

TEDDER,  or  Tether,  a.  v.  That  with 
which  (rope,  chain,  &c.)  any  thing,  any  1 
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animal,  is  iisd^  confined  or  limited  to  a 
certain  space. 
Perfaapa  fonned  upon  tUd,  the  poet  p.  of  #ic. 

TEDIOUS,  ad.    Tiresome  or  weariscmie ; 

-LY.     tiring  or  wearying  by  long  eonti- 

-NE88.  nuance ;   drawing  out  to  a  leng;tli ; 

tardy,  slow. 

Fr.  Tidi-eusf  It  b  8p.  -ote;  L.  Tm^tmam, 
tadere,  defhtigatkMie  vel  eatietate  aflecm ;  tram 
Qt.  Afia-«<v,  by  pcefixing  2*. 

TEEM,  V.  a.    To  produce  or  brings  forth — 

-ING.    plenteously,  copiously,  nnmeronslj ; 

-FOL.    to  pour  fortii. 

-LESS.*  Teem  is — the  offipring,  the  &nutj ; 

the  brood,  the  litter. 

*'  Teaniful, — ^brimful ;  having  as  macK  as 

can  be  teamed  in.     In  the  A.  S.  it  signifies 

firuitful,  abundant,  plentifuL"  —  Bag.   JT. 

Country  Words.     *Dryden. 

Dan.  TemmeTt  to  poor  Ibrth,  to  empty;   A.  8. 
Tgai-ca,  to  bear  or  teing  Ibith,  to  poor  fbctb. 


TEEN,  a.  V.      To  <eeii,^to  kindle,  to  in- 
cense, to  provoke,  to  vex,  to  afflict,   to 

grieve. 

A.  8.  7eo«,  annojrance  or  tnmble,  tajory,  omh- 
leetation,  reproach,  slander.  Bom.— fkom  the 
A.  8.  V.  Teon-unt  tgn^n,  to  kindle^  to  time,  (qv.) 

TEENS,  or  Tens,  a.    From  three  and  ten, 
or  tMrteenj  to  nine  and  ten,  or  nineteen. 

TEGUMENT,  a.     The  covering:    that 
which  covers,  infolds,  or  inwrapa. 

L.  Tegumentnmf  firom  tectum^  past  p.  of  ttf-ere, 
to  cover.    In-  Con-  Also  Re-tectioa. 

TEIL,  s.  L.  Tilia,  the  Linden  or  Lime-tree. 

TEINE,  s.  Sk.  think»—a  Hay  pieee  ef 
silver.  T^rw. — a  narrow  thin  plate  (rf*  metal, 
perhaps  from  L.-Gr.  Tania.  There  seema 
no  reason  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  a 
plate.  May  it  not  have  been  a  tine,  or 
piece  in  shape  and  aize  aimilar  to  a  tine 
(sc  of  a  harrow,  fork)  t  See  TuiE,  and 
Tint. — *Chaucer. 

TEINT.    See  Tint. 

TELART,  ad.     Weaving,    or    spinning 

webs  ;  as  "  telary  spiders.'* — Brown, 

L.  Tela,  a  web.  Some  editions  of  Brown  read 
Jtetiary,    8ee  RaTiAar. 

TELE-GRAPH,  s.  An  inatrument  by 
which  signals  are  communicated  to  those 
distant 

The  invention  is  ascribed  to  Cbappe, 
and  waa  first  used  in  France  about  the  year 
1794,  and  within  two  years  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  this  country. 

Mason  says,  ia  ao  called  (fIrom  TeXot,  the  ewt 
and  Tpo^civ,  to  write)  becanae  it  aasweia  the  emd 
of  writing  by  tignala.  Analogy  aeeme  to  prate 
TqXc,  aftr.    See  Tai.Bacoaa. 

TELE-SCOPE,  a.  An  optical  instrument 
-tc.  to  enable  the  eye  to  see  objects 
-ZCAL.     qfar  t^. 

It  &  8p.  Tettateofiot  FT.  TUhoope,  from  t«X^ 
afkr,  and  cKowetv,  to  view,  to  lee. 

TELESM,  s.  -ATICAL.  L  e.  Talisman,  (qv.) 


J 


TEM 


TEN 


T£L£STIC,*adL    That  can  or  may  end 

or  finiflh. — *Cttdworth. 
Of.  T«X<«TifcoT»  ftoiB  TeX«r»  tlM  end. 

TELL, «.  To  lift  or  ralae,  sc.  the  arddes 
-Eft.  to  be  counted  or  calculated  (the  cal- 
-INO.  culi)  on  the  counter;  to  lift  or  take 
them  from  the  heap  or  aggregate,  aepa- 
rately,  or  In  portions ;  and,  uus, — 

To  number  or  enumerate,  to  reckon,  to 
count  or  account 

To  lift  or  raise,  sc  the  voice,  the  sound 
of  the  voice ;  and  thus, — 

To  narrate,  to  relate ;  to  rehearse,  to  re- 
neat  ;  to  say,  to  speak ;  to  utter,  to  make 

known,  to  communicate. 

D.  TatUni  Oer.  2tflf «,  numerare,  DSRare.  A.S. 
Ttelian^  talian^  and  also  M'lon,  cons,  nnmerartt 
narrare:  bat  1ft.  Mien,  to  lift,  to  raise.  See 
TiLi,  Toll,  Talx,  Talk.    Fttie-  Out-  Ee-  Un- 

TEMERITY,  s.  '*  Rashness,  hastiness, 
-R-ARious.  fool-hardiness,  unadvisedness, 
-ARiousLY.  indiscretion,  want  of  due  con- 
-ous.*  sideration." — Cot. 

-ousLY.t  Temenwi-ous,  'ously,  are  not 
uncommon  in  our  oldest  divines. 

*FncerL  Auetort.     ^Bak. 

Ft.  TSmirUtt  -abt;  It  -iHt;  8p.  -idad;  L. 
TewurUatt  ttwtrt.  From  ee/tMpor,  grmvi$,  venerw 
Mis,  Voes.  infers  afitntptttt  wtit^me  gnniUTf  ted 
U9iUr  pUuM  et  imemuiderate  j  li^uy«  Inconsi- 
deretely*  xashly. 

TEMPER,  t;.«.  As  the  Fr.— To  moderate 
-AMENT.  or  modify ;  to  qualify,  to  order, 
-AMENTAL.  to  govem,  to  allay,  to  assuage, 
-ANCE.  to  mitigate,  to  forbear ;  to  keep 
-ATE,  ad,v,  A  mean  or  measure ;  to  mete, 
-ATELT.  measure,  mingle,  seasonably ; 
-ATEMES8.  to  seasou.  And  Teniper,  t, — 
-ATURB.  Moderation;  mean,  measure; 
-iNa  due  measure ;  due  mixture,  sc. 

-ANCT.*  of  qualities ;  order,  regulation, 
-ATiVB.t  disposition,  or  constitution  of 
-URE.t         body  or  mind. 

Temperance: — **  For  vertue  (quoth  Aris- 
ton  the  Chian)  when  it  ruleth  and  ordereth 
our  lust  or  concuplscense,  limiting  out  a 
certaine  measure,  and  lawfull  proportion  of 
time  unto  pleasures  is  called  Temperance*" 
^Holland.  Plutarch. 

*Joye.  Udal.    tj.  Granger.    tOower. 

Fr.  Tempir-er;  Bpb  -arj  It.  ft  L.  Temperartt 
ad  Umporit  rationem  moderari;  et  deinde— mo- 
derari  (Martin.)— to  moderate  or  regulate,  as  time 
or  season  require ;  gen.— to  moderate.  At-  Con- 
DIs-  Mis-   Also  In-temperanoe.    Un'temperate. 

TEMPEST,  t.v.    Anp.  emph.  to  times 
-uous.       of  foul  weather. 
-uousLY.  Storms  of  bail,  rain,  wind ;  more 
-IVELY.*    esp.  of  wind ;  gen.— a  storm,  an 
-iviTY.t     uproar,  tumidt  or  disturbance. 

r0iR}M«<«sM/y,-t«i/y,— season-ably,  -able- 
nesa. — *Burt«n.     ^Brcvnu 

Fr.  3*«Mp«il,  Umput-er;  It-^-ortf;  8p. -«tf; 
L  Ttmpttatr  time,  season,  (from  iempU9>)  B. 
Jonson  adopted  the  e.  feom  Fr.  Tettputer^  be  haa 
been  followed  by  Milton.    In-tempeitive. 

TEMPLE,  <.  -PORAL.  The  sides  of  the 
head  between  the  eyes  and  ears  ^  because 
tiience,  the  tim*  or  age  of  man  is  known. — 
Voit.    Fr.  Tewtp'Ue;  It  -10;  L.  Temput. 
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TEMPLE,  s.  A  place,  separated,  set 
-ED.  apart,  appropriated,  consecrated, 
-AR, «.     to  purposes  of  religion. 

Fr.  Templ-e;  It.  ft  Sp.  -0  ;  L.  Templtimf  wliich 
Julius  Seal,  thinks  is  from  r«fit¥os,  (from  tcmmw, 
to  cut  oil;)  qd.  A  place  cut  off,  separated,  set  apart ; 
and  thus  consecrated — deo  alieui  vtl  htroif  to  any 
god  or  hero.    See  CoHTKif  plate. 

TEMPORAL,  ad.     Of,  pertaining,   be- 

-AI.S, «.  longing,    relating    to  —  time  ; 

-ALLY.  opposed   to — eternal,   and  to — 

-ALITY.  spiritual;  lasting,  enduring  for 

-ALTY.  a  time ;  secular. 

-ANEOus.  To  temporize, — to  act  according 

-ARY.  to  the  time ;  to  adapt,  suit  or 

-IZE,  0.  accommodate  to  the  time ;    to 

-IZER.  watch  or  wait  for  it;  to  linger, 

-IZATION.  to  delay,  to  procrastinate. 

-IZINO.  Fr.  Tempor-€h  -izer  ;  It.  -^e,  -eggidure  ; 
Sp.  -a/,  -ixar ;  L.  Temporalitt  from  <«mpM,  irhich 
"  some  (Voss.)  derive  from  rtfAvttv,  to  cut,  be- 
cause though  imaUriallif  (as  they  say)  it  is  con- 
tinuous, yet  formalip  it  is  discrete  (or  distinct)  ;** 
by  which,  perhusi  is  meant  measured  by  ditUnet 
portions.    See  Txmx.    Con-  Ex-  Supei- 

TEMPT,e.  To  try;  to  put  to  the  trial, 

-BR.  to  the  proof;    to  prove;    to 

-RE88.  try  the  strength,  the  virtue, — 

-ATioN.  by  persuaaion,  by  allurement, 

-XMGLY.  by  enticement ;  to  allure,  to 

-ARLE.*  entice;  to  induce,  to  incite, 

-ATiONLESS.t  to  provoke. 

*Cudworth.     ^Hammond, 

Fr.  Tent-er  ;  Sp.  -or;  It  ft  L.  Tentaret  from 
Untumt  (past  p.  or  Tenertt  to  hold  or  keep;)  held, 
tried,  examined.    See  Tsmtatxom.    At- un- 

TEMSE,  ad.  Searced,  strained,  sifted. 
Teme  \ot^,—e.  loaf  of  tufted  (well  ft/ted)  flour. 
Benson  interprets  iemued  hlvft  (i.  e.  tepu  l0^f,) 
panis  pioposltionia.  Fr.  Trnmitert  to  scarce,  or 
stndn  through  a  searce ;  D.  Temsem :  aU  (Lye) 
from  A.  S.  Temtntm.    See  Tam isk. 

TEMULENTIVE,*  ad.     L.  Temulentut, 
opposed  to  Abstemiut.    See  Abstemious. 
^Feltham.     Jun. 
TEN,  ad.  Tenth.      App.  to— the  nimiber 
of  the  fingers  on  both  hands. 

Tenth, — that  unit  which  ten-eth,  taketh, 

compriseth,  or  com^eteth  the  number  ten. 

A.  8.  TjfHt  ten,  iiem ;  I>.  Tien ;  Get.  Zehen;  Sw. 

Tio;  Dan.  Ti.    Waeh.  is  Inclined  to  derive  the 

Oer.,  if  not  others,  from  the  e.  Ziehen^  to  draw, 

Snis  denarius  est  traein*  decern  unitatum;  but 
L.  S.  he  prefers  to  derive  from  the  obsolete  Tin4M, 
colligere.  As  Ten  is -properly  the  collection  of  all 
the  fingeit,  Tooke  thinks,  2>it,  ten,  is  the  paet  p. 
of  the  A.  S.  o.  Tpn-an,  to  Inclose,  to  encompass, 
to  tpne.  "  It  is,"  he  observes,  "  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  all  numeration  was  origin- 
ally performed  by  the  flngera,  the  actual  resort  of 
the  unorant :-  for  the  nomber  of  the  Angers  is 
still  the  utmost  extent  of  numeration.  The  hands 
doubled,  closed,  shut  in,  include  and  conclude  all 
number,  and  might  therefore  well  be  denominated 
tpn  or  ten.**  A.  S.  Tun- ant  and  It.  Tin-a,  appear 
to  be  the  same  word.  L.  DeoMi,  6r.  Acica,  has 
also  been  derived  from  iexreoBatt  comprehendere, 
to  comprehend,  or  comprise.    See  HuMnaan. 

TENABLE,  ad.  That  can  or  may  be 
-Acs-ous.  held  or  kept ;  preserved ;  sup- 
-ousLY.      ported. 

-ousmuHk.   TsfMcioiM^holding  or  keeping, 
-TY.  sc  fast,  flose,  tight ;  adhering 


TEN 


TEN 


or  cohering,  sticking,  elingiag  dote;  keep- 
ing, guarding,  presoring. 

Ft.  Ttnabl*,  (Cot.)  holdable.  T«na«ioiM,— Fr. 
Ttm-aett  -aeUi ;  It  -d<re,  -deita  ;  8p.  -«n,  -axidad  ; 
L.  Tenaxt  holding  or  keeping,  tmm  ten-ere,  (to 
hold  or  lieep )  Aba-  At-  Con-  De-  Enter-  Ob- 
Per-  Re-  Bot-taln.    In-  Un-tenable. 

TENANT, ».  r.    A  tenant  (in  Eng.)  is— 

•ANCY.        One  who  holds,  ac  the  lands, 

-AMTABLB.  houses,  &C.  of  another,  under 

-AMTLE88.   certain  conditions;    one    who 

-ANTRY.      keeps,  abides,  dwells,  inhabits. 

-URB.  Tentmtrff, — ^the  collected  num- 

-ANCB.*       ber  of  tenants. 

Tmuret — the  holding;  or  the  terms  or 

conditions  upon  which  the  tenant  holds  or 

occupies. — *  Chaucer, 

Fr.  Tenant ;  L.  Tsnenst  holding.  See  Tsnablb, 
TxirzMSKT,  Tbhkt,  and  Tkmom. 

TEND,  V.  To  stretch  or  direct— the  course 
-ENCE.  or  way;  (met)  the  mind  or  &cu1- 
-ENCY.  ties  of  the  mind;  to  observe,  to 
•EMT.*  take  heed  or  care;  to  watch,  to 
-UENT.t  wait  upon,  to  guard ;  to  direct  the 
way — as  to  an  end  or  object;  to  proceed  or 
advance,  or  make  advancement  or  progress 
towards. 

Tend-ant,  -once,  (properly  -ent,  -enee,) 
'Vtentj^'vaed  as  the  comp.  Attend. 

^Chancer.    ^Bp.  HalL 

Vr.Tsndre;  It.  8c  L.  Tsndere ;  Gr.  Tctvcty,  to 
■tretch.  See  TsMOsn,  ad.  Tsvdbr,  v.  Tcmdov, 
TcxnaiLX.,  Tsnse,  and  Tknt.  At-  Con-  Dis- 
Bx-  In-  Ob-  For-  Pre-  Pro-  Sub-  Un- 

TENDER,  ad.  v.*  Easily  hurt  or  injured, 
-LY.  broken  or  torn  in  pieces;  having 
-NE88.  passions  or  feelings  easily  affected 
•LiNdT  or  acted  upon,  afflicted  or  dis- 
tressed; soft,  delicate;  sensitive,  feeling, 
having  much  feIlow<feellng ;  compassion- 
ate ;  mild,  gentle. — *Shak, 

Fr.  Ttn-dre;  It  -ero;  Sp.  Tiemo;  h.  Tener, 
from  Or.  T«piiv,  (VOM.)  by  transpoeition  of  p  and  v. 
Others  from  Te<y-«iv.  to  ttreteh;  and  thus  to 
mean — stretched,  extended,  dilated;  and,  oons. 
weakened,  relaxed.    Bee  Tbvd.    En-  In-  Un- 

TENDER,  V. «.  -DRY.  To  stretch  or  reach 
out,  (to  or  before ;)  to  propose,  to  present, 
to  offer ;  to  direct,  sc  tne  mind  to ;  to  ob- 
serve, to  heed  or  care  for,  to  guard,  to 
regard.  Shak.  uses  the  e.  in  uis  latter 
signification,  I e.  heed,  regard:  "Thou hast 
shewed  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life." 
Formed  ugaa  Fr.  e.  Tendre,  to  tend,  (qv.)    Un- 

TENDERS,  «.  Le.  AUenders,^h  (small) 
ahip,  atieudmg  on  another  (a  largfe  one). 

TENDON, <. -DINGUS.  «<Atailofamuscle; 
a  bloodless  instrument  of  motion,  consist- 
ing partly  of  the  sinew,  and  partly  of  the 
ligament  and  fibres,  which  issue  confusedly 
from  the  belly  of  a  muscle." — CoL 

Fr.  &  8p.  Tend-on;  It  -ins;  Low  L.  Tendo, 
from  TcvMv,  rttvtiv,  to  stretch. 

TENDRIL,  #.  Usually  app.  to— The 
claspers  of  plants,  by  which  they  climb  or 
support  themselves. 

rr.  Tendr-on,  tV/on,  the  tender  branch  or  sprig 
of  a  plant. 
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TENEBROUS,*  ad.      Dark,    oi 

-BRious.t     eloomy. «— V.   Hall,    (1565.) 

-BROSiTY.t  ^Young.    iHaiOaad. 

Fr.  ThMr^ensf  It  ft  Sp.  -<mo/  L.  T* 
from  Tentbra,   darluets;    tmva.  Teuere^     ouod 
homines  in  teneMs qxual  feneantnri  gtvlns*  Otnai 
the  metaphorical  a  priority  to  the  literal 
Do*  In-tenebnte. 


TEN£MENT»  s.      Anj  thins   beM   or 
-AL.     holden,  or  occupied ;  lanosy  houao, 

-ARY.    &c. 

Fr.  Tiniment;  Law  L.  TenemenHms,  flram  Xis- 
ere,  to  hold.    See  Tbvavt. 

TENET,  s.  Also  written  TeseemU  An 
opinion,  doctrine,  which  any  one  {tenet) 
holds ;  which  any  persons  {ieneeU}  hold. 

TENNIS,  «.  A  game  with  the  band ;  adao 
played  with  a  bat  A  racket,  from  the  Fr. 
TeneXf  aocipe,  take ;  a  word  which  the  Ft. 
who  excel  m  thii  game,  use  when  th^  hit 
the  baU.  Sk.  has  two  other  ooigeeiiires 
not  so  plausible. 

TENON,  s.  Tement.    The  end  of  «  rafter, 

beam,  any  piece  of  wood,  &c.  so  cat  as  to 
let  in  and  Iwld  into  another  piece — also  cot 
to  receive  it — called  the  mortice. 
Fr.  Tenon,  from  Tenir,  to  hold.    See  Tsjiaiit. 


TENOUR,  s.  The  course  kept  or 
progress,  order,  kept  or  continiied;  the 
continuance  or  continuity,  purport  or  par- 
pose  ;  mode  or  manner  pursued. 

In  Music,  (gen.)  the  tone;   but 
guished  from  trekle  and  hats, 

Fr.  Ten-^UT!  It  -df»;  8p.  -or ;  L.  Tme/r^* 
Gr.  Teir-«fv,  tenders,  tatendere,  to  stretch; 
ut  iMMamiM,  nervos  eirfea^tmar.  (reiior,  aneieBtly 
called  Toner,  Or.  Tovor.— 42«<»IU.  lib.  i.  e.  5.) 


TENSE,  s.  Le. 

Fx.  Temps  s  It  Thnpo;  L.  Tempns. 

TENSE,  ad.  Stretched!  drawn  out  tffl 
-NE88.  stiff  or  tight ;  stiff,  tight ;  opposed 
-iBLE.  to  slack  or  lax. 
-ILE.  Tension  ia  in  common  popular 
-ILITY.  usage.  The  other  words  only  in 
-ION.       philosophical  writers. 

-IVE.        n    Xeso;   L.  Tsnsns,  stretehed,  ftm 
-URE.       Teatf^e;  Gr.T«iy-«iv,  to  stretch.    Is- 

TENT,<.  From  7Vffd,(qT.)  to  heed?— Take 
tent,  L  e.  take  heed,  take  care.  It  ia  the 
same  word  as  the  following,  though  so  dit 
lierently  a;p^—*melif;  and  mt  antmmtn 
in  the  North  qf  Engkmd, 

TENT,  s.  V.  A  covering  formed  of  stretch- 
-ED.  ed  or  extendi  canvass  or  other 

•BR,  #.  V.   materiaL    The  p. — 
-AOE.*       To  inhabit,  to  dwell  (as  in  a 
-ORY.t       tent\ 

-URE,I«.  Tenters, — upon  whidi  lea&er, 
cloth,  are  stretched ;  that  whioh  itmtehes^ 
racks,  wrings,  tortures. 

Tenture,  v.  (Bacon,)-^to  streldi  leathsr, 
cloth,  Sic—^Dravton.    ^Evelym.    iBaeem. 

Fr.  Tenttt  It.  Thtdat  8^  Tiemda;  L.  ~ 
rium,  from  Tenders,  to  stietdb.    Un- 


I 


T£R 
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TENT,  <.  9.  That  which  tries,  probes,  ez- 
-ATiTB.  amines t  the  probe;  app.  to 
-ATioN,*#.  that  which  is  inserted  into  a 
tenttd  or  probed  sore. 

To  tent, — to  probe,  to  search. 

Tentation, — ^Tria],  or  temptation. 

Tentatimt — that  can  or  maj  tiy;  expe- 
rimental.— *Sir  T.  More, 

Fr.  Teutef  Sp.  Titnta^  k  ientando  wu  explo> 
nado  9XMoeuam,—Sk,  Fr.  ft  Sp.  TemtaiUm;  L, 
Tenlaiio,  from  Ttmt-an,  to  tiy,  to  tompt.  Un- 
Also  Pra^tonUtion. 

TENUIOUS,*  oif. -ITT.  Thin,  slender; 
unsubstantial ;  slight,  small. 
*H,  Mere,  Dr,  Scott, 
Fr.  Tem^,  -wU*:  It.  hm,  aiM;  8F.-M»HiMad; 
L.  TenmUt  which  (VoM.)  moms  ttrtiehtd,  (lennUj) 
•c.  till  tho  thlekiMM  of  tho  tnlwtamw  It  drawn  or 
extended,  orer  a  broad  eoxttteo,  to  a  thin,  slender 
state.    At-  Ex-tenoate. 

TEPID,  ad.     Warm,  lew;   2n0,  or— as 
-ITY.*         usually  written, — laie-warm. 
-POR.t         *Bp,  Taylor,   ^Arhuthnot,   tJ,G. 
-pirr,t  V.    Cooper, 

Fr.  TtpUUi:  It.  TUpUo:  8p.  TiMe;  L.  Ttpt- 
dtu,  from  Tepertt  to  warm,    (n  unknown  etjrm. 

TERCE,  or  TnsiCB,  s.    <'  A  meaaoie  so 

called,  because  the  Hwrd  part  (trien»)  of 
another  measure,  called  a  pipe." — Sk,  It 
is  also  app.  to  a  third  part  or  portion  of 
other  measures : — in  Hackluy  t,  of  a  degree. 
Fr.  Tiens  It.  Ttrz-o;  Sp.  -a,  a  third. 

TERCEL,  Taecbl,  or  Tassbl,  «.  Tbbce- 
LET.    The  male  of  any  kind  of  hawk,  so 
termed  beoause  he  ia  commonly  a  third 
(tiers)  part  less  than  the  female. — Cot, 
It.  Tmib-fMos  Sp.  Hieto;  Fr.  Titrcetet, 

TEREBINTH,  «.    llie  turpentine  tree. 

FT.  Ttribin-tht;  It  ft  Sp.  -to;  L.  Tertbimlkmif 
Gr.  TcpcySivtfot.    Voss.  thinks  tiie  name  Arabic. 

TEREBRATE,*  v,  -loN.t     To  bore,  to 
perforate,  to  pierce  through  or  penetrate. 
*Brown,  Derha$n.    ^Baeom, 
L.  T«rebrar0t  from  Teren;  ar.Tcp-«n«,  to  bore. 

TERET,*  ad,  L.  Teres,  (from  Terert^ 
formed  into  roundness. — ^Fotherhy, 

TERGI-VERSATE,*  v,  -low.  To  turn 
the  back;  to  torn  round;  to  turn  away,  or 
aaide ;  to  shift,  to  shuffle,  to  evade. 

Tergivers*d  is  found  in  the  ballad  of  St 
OeoTffe  for  England. — *Cudwerih, 

Fr,  T4V§t9en-er  ;  It.  -irtf  Sp  -or;  L.  Ttrgtoer 
sari.  Comp.  of  the  L.  Tergmm,  and  fftnmtmwt, 
past  p.  of  rertmrt,  to  torn. 

TERIN,*«.  A  bird.  (Fr.  TVirAi.)  A  little 
ainging  bird,  baring  a  yellowish  body,  and 
an  ash-Golonred  heid.— CM:    ^Chaucer, 

TERBCy  9.9,  A  limit  or  bound,  a  confine 
-nu  or  end ;  a  limited  or  definite 

-LBS&  space,  duration,  or  period  of 

•LT,  ad.  as.  time ;  a  definite  or  fixed  form 
-DTK,*  «.  of  speech  or  language ;  defl- 
-m-ATB,  V.  nite  or  precise  words  or  names ; 
-ATioN.         definite  or  precise  articles  or 
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TcB]a]t-Anv&  particulars  —  baigained  or 
*ATivELY.  agreed  upon,  stipulated  or 
-ABLE.  required,    as  conditions  of 

•OLOOT.  bargainor  agreement;  con- 

ditions, or  requisite  circumstances. 

To  tenmmate, — to  limit,  to  bound;  to 
reach,  or  come  to;  to  fix  the  limit  or 
bound,  the  confine,  the  end,  the  conclusion ; 
to  finish,  to  end,  to  conclude. 

^Chaucer,     Bp,  Hail 

Fr.  Term,  termimer  ;  It.  TenUn-s,  -dret  Sp.  -o,  , 
-or;  Ii.  Termim-MS,  -wrt^  from  Or.  TcMiovor,  rcfM^Vf 
a  limit  or  boond.   Ml»>tenn.  Con- DIs-termmate. 
Do-  £x-termlne.    In-terminable. 

TERMAGANT,  ad,9,  A  quarrelsome, 
turbulent,  refractory  (man  or  woman) ;  one 
prepared  for  strife,  witii  either  words  or 
blows. 

Lye  fin  Jan.)  says,— Most  powerful,  so.  D«m: 
seme  think  it  formed  from  Ur  maamu;  but  he 
himself  thinks  It  pure  A.  S.  oomp  of  t/gr,  (which 
pref.  to  ocb.  has  the  eflbct  of  an  augment,) 
and  maf-oM,  potens.  mighty,  (ffr-sM^aii,)  most 
mighty;  and  hence,  he  adds,  transferred  (very 
strangely)  to  a  quarrelsome  woman. 

TERNARY,  ad.  -mion.  Three;  the 
number  three. 

It.  Tem-eirst  It.  ft  Sp.  'irio;  L.  Ttrmaruut 
ternio, 

TERRACE,  t.  9,  AncienUy  written 
Terras  or  Tarras. 

App.  to — Earth  raised  or  thrown  up  aa 
a  bank,  mound,  platform ;  a  raised  or  ele- 
vated walk  or  parade ;  and  then  app.  to — 
any  raised  or  elevated  walk  or  pande ;  a 
balcony,  so  constructed  as  to  airord  means 
of  an  increased  admission  of  light. 

Fr.  Terr-asst;  It.  -4sao;  Sp.  -azo.  firom  terra, 
earth. 

TERR-AQUEOUS,  ad.     Consisting  of 
land  and  water. 
FonMd  from  L.  Tstts,  earth,  and  aqaa,  water. 

TERR£-MOTE,«.  A  motion,  or  quaking 
of  the  earth. 

It.  Tsrrt-at^i  Fr.  -eioi;  or  -mots  or  hmmI.— 
Bofm^ort,    Motut  terrm. 

TERRENE,  ai<.«.  rerre<fria2,~£arthly ; 
.RESTE-iAL.  opposed  ususlly  to — heaveiUy 
-lALS,  s.       or  celestial. 
-IAU.T.         Fr. Terr- tne,  -hte, — an  earthen 
-E.*  pot  or  yessel. 

-iPY,ti;.         Terrene  (V.  Knox)  is  some- 
-iou8.t  times  written  Tureen  (Gold- 

smith) ;  or  Twin  (Pegge). 
*Chaueer,    ^Broum, 

Fr.  Terr-in,  'Sttref  It.  -ino,  -eofOStre;  Bp. 
•eao,  -utre;  L.  Ttrr  tnat,  -estris,  tnat  terra, 
earth.  Perhape  from  Gr.  Tsip-siv,  Heeare,  to  diy ; 
the  dry  land. — Fou.  Terra,  is  probably  Or.  Eoa, 
with  t  prefl  A  S.  Sard,  See  EAaxR.  Sab*  AJso 
CirenBi-terraneouB.Oon*4eiTanean.  I>ls-In>ter. 

TERRE-VERTE,*  s,    A  kind  of  tough 
greenish  clay,  whereof  the  best  earthen  ves- 
sels be  made. — Cot,    ^Dryden. 
Fr.  Terre-wrde  (terra  eiridii). 

TERRIER,- «.  A  kind  of  dog,  so  called 
because  trained  to  hunt  aninuls  oat  of 
their  holes  in  the  earth,  {terra,)    Also— 
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TES 

A  register  of  toiib  let  to  the /MAOf,  with 
particulars  ofrents,  services,  &c. 

Terrier, — Fr.  JPapUr  farr-Mr,— the  couzt  roll  or 
catalogue  of  all  the  names  of  the  lord's  tenants, 
and  of  all  the  rents  they  pay,  and  services  they 
owe  him.-^Coi. 

TERRITORY,  *.  -ial.  The  compass 
or  continent  of  land  {terra)  or  country  be- 
longing to  a  city,  town,  parish,  lordship  or 
manor. — Cot. 

Ft.  Ternt^re:  It.  ft  Sp.  -orlo;  L.  TnriloHum, 
See  Foss,  who  himself  thinks  TerritoHum  Is  Terra, 
with  four  syllables— a  mere  productio  voci*. 

TERROUR,  1.     Fright  or  affnght ;  fear, 
-R-iBLE.        dread. 
-IBLENB88.     Terrible, —that  may  be  feared ; 

fearful,     frightful,     dreadful ; 

formidable. 

TemrUts, — A  modem  term 

adopted  from  those  French 
Revolutionists,  who  sought  to  maintain 
their  power  by  inspiring  terrour. 

Ft.  Terr-eur ;  It.  4re;  Sp.  -or;  L.  Terror,  from 
ierrere;  Gr.  Tapo-ava-eiv,  to  fHghten.  (A.  8. 
Ter^n,  to  tear.)  De-ter.  Over-terrible.  Un- 
terrifled. 

TERSE,  ad.    Clean,  clear,  neat,  smooth. 

"^"'*  It.  ft  sp.  Tereo;  L.  Tereue,  past  p.  of 
-MESS.  Tergere,  to  wipe  or  rub,  dry,  smooth, 
clean.  T«r^-ere.  (Voss.)  firom  Or.  Te(Hr-«fv,  iBol. 
for  Ttp^tiv,  signifying  Cn?atvuv,  to  dry.  The  L. 
Terg-ne,  it  may  be  observed,  contains  the  same 
literal  roots  as  the  A.  S.  J>rig-^ti,  to  dxy.  And  in 
Luc.  z.  11,  the  L.  Vulg.  Ab8-<«ry.imus  vobis,  is 
in  A.  S.  We  dr^-eath  on  ow.    Aba-  De- 

TERTIAN,  s,   A  disease,  fever,  ague,  &c. 
that  recurs  every  third  day. 

Pr.  Ter-Uanej  It.  -xina  ;  L.  Teriiana, 

TESSELLATED,  ad.      Divided  into, 
-SER-Aic.  checkered,  variegated  by,  squares. 
-A&iAM.*   Teuerarian  games, — dice.  Sec      I 
*Gibbon. 


-IBLY. 
-IFY,  V. 
-IFIC. 
-CRIST. 


^Gibbon. 

Fr.  Tessere,  squared;   L.  Teeeara,  a  die,  ftom 
Gr.  Teo-o-aper,  four. 

TEST,  «.  V*  App.  to — the  pot  or  vessel 
(the  cupel)  in  which  metals  are  tried,  es- 
sayed, or  proved.  Then,  gen.  to— any 
trial,  essay,  or  proof;  a  criterion ;  that  by 
or  from  which  a  decision  or  judgment  is 
made. 

Fr.  TeH;  It.  ft  L.  Teeta,  an  earthen  pot ;  fhmi 
iaeta,  past  p.  of  Torrere,  to  bake,  because  baked 
or  hardened  either  by  sun  or  Hre.  See  Tksta- 
cxous,  TasTsa,  Xkstt. 

TEST,  «.    Bemers  uses  Te^tet,  e,  i.  e.  utit- 

nesset. 

To  test^y^ — to  give  or  bear 
witness  or  evidence;  as 
one  who  has  «em,  heard, 
or,  by  any  means,  known 
or  had  cognisance ;  to  tell, 
to  record,  to  depose,  to 
declare,  what  we  know,  in 

-imonial,(m7.«.  proof  or  evidence  of  any 

-AMENTATION.*    thing. 

-ATioN.t  Testament,  —  a  document 

by  which  any  one  testifies  [testatur)  what 
he  wills  to  be  done  after  his  decease,  (sc. 
with  his  real  or  personal  estates;)  a  wilL— 
Bemers, 
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-AMENT. 
-AMENTART. 
-ATE. 
-ATOR.    ' 
-IPY,  V, 
-IFICATIOV. 
-^FIER. 
-IMONY,  9,  V, 


TET 

Ft.  Tett-ers  It  -dw  /  Sp.   _ , ^^.^^ 

a  will;  to  devise,  bequeatn,  or  codtcv  by 

wilL 

Testimony, — Declaration,  deposition  of 
any  thing  witnessed ;  evidence. 

*  Burke.    fBp,  HalL 

ft.  Tut^,-i^;  It  .^m,  -i/ledre;  Sp.  -^, 
-ificor;  L.  TesUiH,  to  be  witness.  Tevtfs.  a  «k' 
Bess ;  which  (Voss.  thinks)  is  ihim  the  Gr.  o*w§^^ 
to  put  or  place  any  one,  (sc)  that  he  maj  an;  A- 
serve,  notice,  take  notice  or  coguizanoe.  at  amw 
At-  Con-  De-  Ob*  Pro- 


thing  doing. 

TESTACEOUS,  ad.     It  Teetaoea  ani- 

mali,— all  manner  of  hard  sJketf  fishes,  as 
oysters  and  scallops. — Fhrio. 

Ft.  Test-aeie;  It.  -aeeot  L.  Teetaeem*,  trom 
testa,  res  tosta,  any  thing  baked,  hardened.  See 
Tbst. 

TESTER,  8,    App.  to— The  head  or  top 
of  a  bed. 

L.  Teeta,  a  shell ;  In  Pr.  Teste  or  Ttie,  a  ahelL 
theioWi-bone,  thebrain-^im;  and  then,  ma.  tht 
head,  Fi.Testiire,ukykiadoiheadpitee,saiaaaz 
for  the  head.    It.  Test-ura  ;  Sp.  -ere.    See  Test. 

TESTICLE,*.  App.  to— The  case  of  the 
seed  of  animals. 

Fr.  Teslie-ule;  It.  -ole;  Sp.  -ulo;  L.  Teetieuima^ 
dim.  of  Teslie  t^testis,  sc.  sezils  viiilia.  ' 

TESTON,  *.     Ft.  Testaon^A  piece  of 

-T-ERN.      silver    coin,    worth    eighteen- 

-ER.  pence. — Cot,    *Shak, 

-ERNED.*.    A  coin  on  which  the  king's  heed 
{teste,  or  iiu,)  was  impressed.  See  Tkst. 

TESTY,  ad,  -iness.  App.  to  that  aelf- 
will  which  renders  a  man  pettldi,  peevish, 
or  irascible ;  disposed  or  apt  to  be  aogiT. 

ft.  Teet-u;  It  -ardo,  heady,  headstieag,  sctf- 
wOled ;  trom  ft.  Teste,  the  head.    See  Tasr. 

TETCH,  s,  Tetchet  are  tadtes,  or  tatekge^ 
-Y,  or        (qv.)  touches,  spots,  stains. 

Techy.  Tetchy  is— touchy,  (qv.)  peevish, 
-IMESS.      cross,  apt  to  be  angry. — Ji^„ 

Tettish.*  *Beau,^F. 

TETHER.    See  Ted. 

TBTKAjy,*  ad.    The  number /wr. 
^Cudtoortb.  H,  More. 
ft.  THrade;  L.  Tetras;  Gr.  T«Tpac. 

TETRA-GONAL,  «i  Consisting  of  four 

(tct^),  angles  {yesvtau), 
ft.  Tiirag-one;  It.  ftHp.  -ono;  Gr.  Ttrfta-Ym^tm. 

TETItA'LOGV,  s.     Consisting  of  lour 
fables ;  three  tragic,  and  one  satiric 
Gr.  TcTpa-Xo7io. 

TETRA-METER,  *.  A  verse  or  tine 
consisting  of  four  meeuttres  or  feet  (rcr^ 

/Aerpa), 

L.  Tetrametrum ;  Gr.  TcTpo-/trrpov. 

TETR-ARCH,  s.  One  who  gorems 
-T.  (apx«0  one  of  four  (rcrps)  paru 
-xcAL.   of  a  district  or  province. 

Gr.  Trrp'^pxiiv* 

TETRASTIC,  ad.  Consisting  of  four 
lines  or  verses.     See  DimcH. 

Gr.  T6Tpa-OT«x<^- 

TETRIC,*  ad.  -AL.t  Gloomy.  suUeo, 
morose,  harsh,  sour. — *FuUer.     iFeltham, 

Fr.  Tetr-igue;  Sp.  Heo;  L.  Tetricmsi  ftorn  telwr, 
which  Voss.  derives  from  tsedet. 
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TETTER, «.  V.    A  royne;  a  scab. 

Fr.  Dartre;  A.  S.  TH-er,  irom  ielmin,  malum; 
or  Fr.  Tartre^  the  chymloJ  tartar,  becauM  this 
disease  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  tariar^- 
eating  the  skm.<^5*. 

TEW,  or  Taw,  v,  ».  Tewlt.*  Met— to 
dress,  or  give  a  dressing,  L  e.  a  beating ;  to 
beat,  press,  push,  tug,  Srhg,  &c.  ,*  to  uae  as 
leather  is  used  while  dressing.  In  Drajton, 
it  is — to  tow  or  tug,  to  pull  along. 

Tew-tawing, — ^a  mere  reduplication. 

*Skelt(m, 

A.  S.  Tow-ian;  D.  Touwen,  to  prepare,  to  dress 
or  make  ready;  to  dress,  tew  or  torn,  hides;  a 
iawtr  of  hides.    See  Som,    Also  Tu». 

TEWELIi,  9.  A  pipe,  a  funneL  The 
straight  gut  (intestinum  rectum)  was  so 
called.— .S». 

Written  by  Holland,  TuUl,  Fr.  Tuiau,  te^ati, 
a  pipe,  quill,  cane,  reed-canel.— Col.  Men.  derives 
from  Tubellne,  the  dim.  of  Tntnu,  a  tube. 

TEXT,  i,  V.  Any  thing  woven,  wrought, 
-UAL.  framed,  composed;   a  com- 

-UALisT.  position.    A  composition  in 

-UARY,  ad.  8.  writing, — opposed  to  the 
-uisT.  notes  or  annotations. 

Text  is  technically  app.  to  any  passage 
quoted  from  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  a 
subject  of  discourse  or  sermon. 

TextU'oUtt,  -ary,  -iff, — one  well  read  in, 
having  his  mind,  his  memory,  well  stored 
with  texts  of,  Scripture. 

Fr.  Ttxte;  It  Tisto;  Sp.  Teteto;  L.  Texhu, 
from  tester*,  to  weave.    See  T>xtii.s.   Con-  Pr»- 

TEXTILE,  ad.     That  can  or  may  be 

-TURE.       woven;  woven. 

-TRINE.*     *Derham.     ^T.  Warton. 

-TORlAL.t  Fr.  Tes-ture;  Sp.  -tdmra;  It  Te»- 
tura ;  L.  Tac-tilit,  -trinm*,  -tmra,  from  Temere,  to 
weave,  (tfgt-ere,  to  oover,  sc  filum  file.)  See 
TsxT.    Intar-teztuxe. 

TUACK,*  «.  Thatch  is  still  so  pronounced 
in  various  parts  of  England. — See  Brockett, 
WUhraham,  &c — *Chaueer. 

THACKED,*pt  Le.  Thwacked  i  thumped, 
smacked. — *Chaucer. 

THAN,  CO,    Also  written  Then. 

The  same  word  as  Then,  app.  to — se- 
quence, subsequence,  succession,  (for  in- 
stance) in  taking,  choosing,  selecting; 
gen.  in  acting  or  doing,  llras — I  take 
this  first,  then  that  second,  then  that  third : 
I  take  it  upon  comparison;  I  prefer  it 
I  do  this  first,  then  that :  I  give  this  pre- 
eedence,  then  that  may  succeed.  And 
hence  app.  gen.  in  making  comparison, — 
I  take  this  before,  sooner,  rather  than  that ; 
I  do  this  sooner,  rather  than  that ;  I  think 
this  better  than,  worse  than,  that  **  Rather 
for  your  owne  causes  beyng  our  christened 
subiectes,  we  would  ye  were  persuaded 
then  vanquished,  taught  then  ouertiirowen, 
quietly  pacified  then  rigorously  persuaded." 
— Orafton. 

D.  &tn  ;  Ger.  Donne ;  A.  S.  Tkanne,  thonme. 
Wyrsan  thonme,  wyrstan  thonne,  worse  CA«rii. — 
Luke  x\.  26. 
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THAK£»«.    *<  A  fAane  was  (in  like  man- 

-SHIP,   ner  as  the  earl)  not  properly  a  title 

-nou.    of  dignity,  but  of  service :  so  called 

in  the  Saxon  of  then-ian,  {tervire,)  and  in 

Latin  minuter  k  minUtrando.**^Spelman» 

A.  S.  Tkean,  a  servant  or  servitor ;  Th^nredpe, 
ftom  the  V.  Tkegn-iam,  then-iam,  to  serve,  to  attend 
in  service. 

THANK,  V.  ».  To  be  mindful  of,  eendhle 
-FUL.  of  (properly  tensi^ful  of)  a  be- 

-FULLT.  nefit ;  a  favour,  a  kindness ;  to 
-FULNESS,  bear  in  or  bring  to  mind,  to  re- 
-LESS.  mind,  to  remember  gratefully; 
-LE88NE88.  to  kuow,  to  acknowledge,  to 
-iMo.  express,  to  declare  acknowledg- 

ments oi^  gratitude  for,  benefits,  fiivours, 
kindnesses. 

A.  S.  Thano-tian,  -uegan  ;  D.  Thaneken,  thank- 
etjfj^enghe ;  Ger.  Dank-en,  -ewten,  Jun.  derives 
ftom  Go.  Thogtjan;  A.  S.  Thene'ean^  eogitare, 
sentire,  meminisse,  (Teeoidarl,)  to  think ;  to  keep 
in  mind.  A.  S.  TAone,— thought  or  thinking : 
^^ffMi  tkaoe-os,~-<ii  bis  own  thought,  his  own 
mind  or  wllL    Un- 

THARM,*  #.  An  entrail  or  inward  part, 
a  gut,  a  bowell. — jSImi. 

Sk.  calls  it  a  word  in  veiy  common  use 
in  lincolnshire  for  the  intestines  cleansed 
for  sausage-meat — *Aecham. 
A.  8.  Tkearm;  D.  fr  Ger.  Dam. 

THAT,  pro.  CO.  In  A.  S.  T^at,  L  e.  thead, 
theat,  means— taken,  assumed ;  being  merely 
the  past  p.  of  the  A.  S.  v.  Thean,  theg-an, 
theon,  (Go.  Thi-han,)  Ouc-gan,  thig-ian,  sn- 
mere,  assumere,  accipere ;  (D.  DUden,  Ger. 
Dethen,)  to  the,  to  get,  to  take,  to  assume. 
It  and  That  always  refer  to  some  person  or 
things  spoken  of  before.  We  say  either 
**  It  is  a  good  action,  or  that  is  a  good 
action ;  Le.  the  said  (action)  is  a  good 
action,  or  the  auumed  action  is  a  good  ac- 
tion, or  the  action  received  in  discourse  is 
a  good  action. 

That  (used  as  a  conjunction,  sc  of  sen- 
tences or  numbers  of  sentences,)  is  the 
same  pronoun ;  and  this  may  be  diewn  by 
a  resolution  of  the  construction  :.^£«.  I 
wish  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  wil- 
fully hurt  a  fly.  Res.  I  would  not  wilfully 
hurt  a  fly, — I  wish  you  to  believe  that  (as- 
sertion.) Tooke  has  other  examples.  To 
them  a  few  may  be  added  firom  our  older 
writers. 

**  To  the  kyng  he  seide,  that  he  must  the 
castles  astore"  [festore.]— He  must  the 
castles  restore :  he  said  that  to  the  king. — 
R.  QUmoeeter,  p.  107. 

"  He  commaundide  to  his  disciples  that 
thei  sdiulden  sey  to  no  man  that  he  was 
the  Christ :"  [they  should  say  to  no  man 
that  he  was  the  Christ]  He  commanded 
that  to  his  disciples : — he  was  the  Christ ; 
they  should  say  that  to  no  man." — Wicltf. 
Matt  xvi. 

<*  She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
she  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or 
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bledde^" — She  saw  a  xnoiue  caogfat  in  a 
trap :  if  that  (or,  ghre  that)  &ct :  sh« 
would  we^ — Ckaueer,  ProL  ▼.  145. 

**  Good  n,  that  we  alao,  in  our  time 
among  us  here,  do  write  of  new  some 
mattre,  ensampled  of  the  old  wise." — ^We 
also  in  our  time  among  us  here  do  write  :-^ 
that  is  good. — Oawer.  Con.  A.  ProL 

Oo.  Tkmti  A.S.  TtUeti  D.  Datt   Ckr.  Dm; 

THATCH,  «.0.   Usuallj  app.  to— A  eorer 

-ER.     or  roof  of  straw,  reeds,  or  similar 

-ING.  material. 

A.B.  Tkac-^att,  tkee-am,  tegere,  int^ere,  to 
ooT«r,  to  oovor  oTor ;  Tkae;  D.  Dmk;  Ger. Dae*; 
Sw.  Ta»k;  Dan.  Tmkk»,  toetom,  the  eorer  or 
root    S«e  Tback. 

THAUMA-TURGY,*  #.  .icAL.t  A  work 
of  wonder. — *T,  Warton,    ^Burton. 

Or.  Oaw^arovpYio,  {$€U^/MTOtf  «pY»v<) 

THAW,  P.  «.  -INO.    App.  to—The  wet  or 

moisture— of  a  hard,  a  congealed  substance 

— softened  or  liquefied ;  melted,  dissoWed. 

To  thaw,^to  melt,  to  soften,  to  relax,  to 

dissolve. 

Tbt  Mrmo  word  as  D«w,  dlff.  written  and  app. 
A.  8.  DMW-teM ;  D.  Dommh;  Oer.  Taw-tn  ;  8w. 
Totd ;  Dsn.  Totr,  to  dow,  to  wet  or  notofeen.  Ua- 

THE,  9.  art.  **  So  the  ich,'*— so  may  ieh  (or 
I)  thet  (or  thrive.)  Mr.  l^rrw.  refers  to  two 
other  Instances  of  this  expression  in  Chau- 
cer, (ty.  12,881,  16,397.)  The  «.  To  the, 
(A.  S.  The-aa,)  to  take,  to  get,  to  gain,  to 
thrive,  is  of  common  ooourrenoe  in  our  old 
writers. 

At  the  time  of  Chancer,  (says  Mr.  Tyrw.) 
the  prepositive  A.S.  article  8b  had  been 
long  laid  aside,  and  instead  of  it  an  inde- 
clinable ThM  was  prefixed  to  all  sorts  of 
nouns  in  all  eases,  and  in  both  numbers.— 
Bu,  p.  21. 

The  (our  article,  as  it  is  called,)  is  the 
imperative  of  the  «.  Theaa^  (see  That,) 
which  may  very  well  supply  Uie  place  of  the 
correspondent  A.  S.  article  Se,  which  is  the 
imperatife  of  S9-«m,  videre,  for  it  answers 
the  same  purpose  in  discourse,  to  say — 
see  man,  or  take  man.     For  instance — 

"  The  man  that  hath  not  musicke  in  him- 
selfe  is  fit  for  treasons,"  &o.    Or — 

That  man  is  fit  for  treasons,  &c. 

Take  man,  (or  see  man)  ;  teicen  man  hath 
not  musicke,  &c. 

Said  man,  or  taken  man  is  fit  for  trea- 
sons, &e. — 'Tooke, 

This  is  the  only  example  he  gives,  and 
the  solution  of  it  seems  easy,  and  as  fior  as 
it  goes,  satisfaotoiy ;  but  other  instances 
should  be  produced,  and  subjected  to  simi- 
lar trial. 

In  Matt  iii — "  Make  ye  redy  the  weies 
of  the  Lord ;  make  ye  right  the  pathis  of 
him ;"  L  e.  take,  assume  ways  of  the  Lord ; 
take,  assume  paths  of  him :  or,  take,  or 
assume  that  the  Lord  has  (his)  wajrs,  has 
(his)  paths ;  make  ye  them  ready,  inake  ye 
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themrig^t  Again — ^TakeLord, 
See  Lord — he  comes — make    ready- 
ways,  make  his  paths  right. 

"  Do  ye  penaunce,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heuenes  schal  neigh." — What  kin^gdom 
shall  I  take,  assume,  see  or  look  for,  as 
coming,  as  nigh  f  Take  kingdom  ^ktm- 
ven ;  kmgdom  known  as  kingdom  of  hesvfB 
— no  other. 

This  msy  seem  harsh ;  but  a  word  with- 
out any  meaning  is  worse :  and  it  is  mani- 
ftst,  that  in  all  our  uses  of  the  article  Tie, 
it  directs  what  particular  thing  or  Oungs 
we  are  to  take  or  osncaie  aa   apoken  oC 
"  The  (says  Dr.  Lowth)  determmea  wkst 
particular  thing  is  meant ;"  i  e.  what  par- 
ticular thing  we  are  to  take  or  ^««iTn>^  to 
be  mesnt :  and  Wilkins  (pt.  iiL  c  5)  caDs 
The  a  demonstrative  article,  **  which  gives 
a  peculiar  emphasis  to  its  substantive^  and 
is  applyed  only  to  such  person  or  thii^  as 
the  nearer  knows,  or  hath  reason  to  know, 
because  of  its  emmeuee  or  some 
mention  of  it" 

Suppose,  in  Matt,  it  had  been 
"  Make  ready  ways  of  I^ord;**  here  woold 
have  been  no  word  to  expreaa  what  wmjs 
to  take  or  assume,  as  those  ordered  to  fee 
made  ready ;  nor  what  Lord  to  take  or  as- 
sume, whose  ways  were  so  ordered. 

l^rrw.  says — 7%e,  when  prefixed  to  a^^e- 
tives  or  adverbs  in  the  comparative  degree^ 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of  llf  , 
which  was  commonly  put  by  the  SsTnias 
for  Tham,  the  ablative  eaae  singular  of  the 
article  That  used  as  a  pronoun.  The  merrier, 
£o  Isetius ;  the  more  merry,  £o  Ictiore ; 
are  of  the  same  construction.  "  Tet  hn 
they  the  worse ;  yet  fare  I  never  Ike  bcL" 
There  seems  no  occasion  Ibr  any  such  hj> 
pothesis.  All  these  eaqnessions  sre  eom- 
parative,  and  refer  to  degrees  of  mirili,  8tc. 
assumed  or  taken  as  the  subject  of 
parison. 

Thedeme  is--thrilt 

Go.  Tko ;  A. %.Ths;  D.D«;  CterJNt; 


THEATRE,  s.  A  plaee  for  the  exhsU- 
-AL.  tion  of  spectacles  i  of  dramatic  or 
-ic.  other  performances,  displays,  or 

-ic-AL.    operations ;  app.  met 
-ALLY.     Theatrical,  ad.  if  used  also  me^— 
aspiring  to  the  eifeet,  imitating  the  per- 
formance, or  manner  of  performance,  prae- 
tised  on  the  stage  of  a  thesUre. 

Fr.  TkWr^ ;  8p.  -o  ;  It.  Tehtr* ;  L.  Tkaaywm; 
Or.  Ocarpov,  ftom  iea^iv^oi*  eptetart!  qd.  aflsM 
fiur  ■pectaokii,  sii^ts,  shews.    Amphi- 

THEISM,  s.  A  Theiet  or  i>t<ff,— eae 
-1ST.  who  believes  in  a  Deity  or  Ood: 
-isTic.  opposed  to  JtheUt,  and  dbtss- 
-I8TICAL.  guished  from  every  sect  of  (Chris- 
tian believers. 
FMm  Or.  esott  a  god.  8es  Dassn.  A>  Mhs 
Bn-tbeat. 

THEME,  s.  A  position  or  proposition,  a 
subject ;  any  thing  proposed  aa  a  sulject 


THE 


THE 


of  disconne  or  discuuion ;  also  the  position 

or  station  whence  any  thing  proceeds ;  the 

origin  ;  the  original  word. 

Fr.  Tkhmt;  It.  ft  8p.  Temmg  Or.  etMo,  from 
rt9«a9at,  poutr^t  to  put  or  plaee.    An*-  Bpl- 

THEN,  av.  Thbncb.    Also  written  Than, 

We  have  One,  Once;  jinon,  Le.  i»  one 
(sc  moment);  The  nonce,  Le.  the  omos, 
tiiis  ofire  (so.  one  time,  occasion,  purpoee) ; 
and  further,  Then,  Thence,  and  Hence :  and 
it  admits  at  least  of  one  conjecture,  that 
Then  may  be  composed  of  the  one,  and  thus 
denote — 

The  one  (time) ;  at  the  or  that  one  time ; 
for  that  one  cause ;  in  that  one  cause.  And 
Tfience, — 

Of  or  from  thens  from  the  or  that  one 
time  or  place;  for  the  or  that  one  cause, 
source,  origin.  « 

Then  is  often  found  written  The,  from 
A.  S.  Thonne,  by  omission  of  final  oonso- 
nants,  or  the  word  One, 

From  Oo.  na»f  A.  8.  Ihenne,  ikonm;  JD. 
Dam,'  Ger.  Dmnni  8w.  JDotf;  Don.  Da,  tuae, 
qoando.  Jun.  deriToo— ab  otov,  por  apharesin, 
(8C.  of  the  o ;)  and  tlila  la  all  the  etrmolofflttf 
supply.  Tkenct,  (A.  8.  Tkonant)  whleh  (Mlns. 
thiaka)  ia  tkert  Amc«,  la  probably  ^e  fen.  of  Tkoh 
Lo.  them-ee;  and  it  has  its  corrMpoadent  Heme*, 
( A.S. J?«0M-ai»,)  aa There  has  JTere  ;  Thither,  Hither, 

THEOCRACY,  «.  The  mle,  goTem- 
-ATic.       ment,  (immediate,)  dominion  of 

-ATICAL.    Ood. 

Comp.  of  Gr.  e«pf,  a  god,  and  uparetv,  to  mle 
or  govern. 

TH£0-GOKY,j.  -ist.    The  generation 
of  the  gods. 
Or.  ecoTowa,  {9*ot,  god,  and  towoi^  generation.) 

THEOLOGY,  a.  '<  TAfd^v,  containing 
-IB.  the  knowledge  of  Ood  and  hia 

-IAN.  creatures,  our  duty  to  him  and 

-ic.  our  fellow- creatures,  and  a 

-icAL.  view  of  our  present  and  futore 

-ICALLY.  state,  is  the  comprehension 
>I8T.  of   all   other  knowledge  di- 

-izi,  e.  rected  to  iti  true  end;  L  e.  the 

-LoouB.  honour  and  Teneration  of  the 
-LOOASTEB.*  Creator,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind.' ' — Locke, 

"Fr.  Thiohgastre,  (It  Teetogdetro,)''-tL 
small  or  simple  divine.  A  smatterer  in 
divinity."— Cd/.  Theologize  is  a  common 
word  in  Cudworth. — *WarhmrtoH, 

Fr.  ThMmfU;  It.  Ttohgiai  8p.  ft  L.  Theolo-- 
gla !  Or.  eto^vfta,  (#tot,  God,  and  Xot^ett  spooeh, 
diaooorse.)    Un* 

THEOMACHY,«.  War,  resistance,  op- 
position  to  (the  will  of)  God. 

Fr.  TAiomaeJk#«,— warrloors  againat  the  gods, 
as  the  old  giants  are  ftlgned  to  have  been. — Col. 
0«oc,  god,  and  /Aax-co'9a<,  to  fight. 

TJIEOPATHY,  e.  -thbtic.  "Under  this 
class  (the  pleasures  and  pains  of  theopathy) 
I  comprehend  all  those  pleasures  and  pains 
which  the  contemplation  of  God  and  his 
attributes,  and  of  our  relation  to  him,  raises 
up  in  the  mind^of  different  persons,  or  in  Uie 
same  person  at  different  times." — Hartley, 
Gr.  Otot,  God,  and  vaBot,  feeling. 
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THEOPHIIi-AKTHROPIST,  a.  One 

who  ptofinses  to  love  God  and  man.    A 
new  French  aect,  (1797.) 
Oi;  eeev,  ^Xof ,  and  a*#^mrer. 

THEORBO,  9.    A  kind  of  musical  shell 
(testudinis). 

Fr.  TUerbet  It  TMrie.— «*.  Man.  writes  it 
— r*or6«,  fcorte,  or  #fordt. 

THEOREM,  e.    A  speculative  proposi- 
tion ;   a  something  propoted  to  be  dinnon- 
strated:  as  distingnished  from  a  problem 
something  proposed  to  be  done, 

Fr.  Tkhnm;  It  Ttortma;  8p.  ftL.  Theerema; 
Or.  eempnfta,  spteuiaHo,  iniftv,  tpeeulmri,  #itt« 
•t00€u,  epeelate,  to 


THEORY,  s.     Gen.  —  Conten^lation  ; 
-ic,ad.*«.t  deep  study;  a  sight  or  behold- 
-lCAL.t       ing;  speculation. — Cot, 
-iCALLT.f    *<  Theory  is  a  ffeneral  collection 
-IST.  of  inferences  arawn  from  facts, 

-BTic  and  compresaed  into  principlea." 
-BTic-AL.  — Dr,  &  Parr,  *HoweU,  ^Fuller, 
-ALLY.  iBp.HaU,  Waterland,  hBoyle, 
Fr.  Thiers  -ignej  It  T§Mea;  Sp.  ft  L.  1m- 
Ha  ;  Gr.  ectt^o,  oelio,  rov  Btmpov,  eontmpiaUOf 
(Martin.,)  from  $c«*p-«<v,  to  aee,  to  look. 

THEOSOFHY,«.  A  knowledge  (crafM) 
•ic  of  God  (tfffov)  or  of  divine  thinga : 
-ICAL.  called  by  Cudworth,  Divine  Pbilo- 
-isu.  sophy,  but  abused  by  enthusiasts 
-isT.  and  pretenders.  "  Many  traces  of 
the  spirit  of  theoeophiem  may  be  found 
through  the  whole  histoiy  of  philosophy ;  in 
which  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  iana^ 
tical  and  hypocritical  pretensions  to  divine 
illumination." — Bitfield, 
Gr.  eto-^o^a  I  Dei,  dietmarmn  rtrum,  teteoHa. 

THERAPEUTIC,  ad.  -al.  "Thatphy- 
sick  or  part  of  physick  which  preecribeth 
remedies  for  the  eanii^  of  diseases,  and  re- 
covery of  health." — CoL 

Gr.  ecparcvTMOf,  that  can  or  maj  heal  or  cnre 
(0cpoir«v-c<Oi  9p*  l*ik«rapesHeo ;  rr,'ique, 

THERE,  00.  As  Here  (qv.)  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  thie  ptaeCf  so  There  is  to-^thai 
place ;  in  that  place ;  at  that,  or  at  some 
assumed  point  or  moment  in  space  or 
time.  It  IS  used  emph.  to  fix  or  sscertain 
the  identity  or  individuality,  to  srlve  force 
or  precision — ^to  that  which  is  predicated  in 
the  sentence.  It  is  much  used  in  oompo- 
sition:  Thereby, — by  thai  place,  by  that; 
Therrfore,-^for  that — cause,  &c. 

Go.  Thar;  A.a.  Thmr;  D.  Doer;  Ger.  Dm; 
8w.  ft  Dan.  Der,  There  ia  peobaUy  comp.  of  the 
and  §r,  (lee  Ea,  Eax,)  algaiQriag  plaee,  Er-n 
{er-en)  l»— locoa  haMtatua.— Xfe. 

THERE,*  e.    Unleavened  bread,  or  loaf. 
*mcl\f,  D.  Deff-broodf  A,S.  Thearf-loef, 

THERIAC,«i  A  compositionr— so  called, 
-ACAi*.*  either  because  made  of  viper's 
-AL.*  flesh,  or  because  a  remedy  against 
serpents,  and  gen.  against  poisons.  See 
Tk^acle,-^*  Holland. 

Ft.  Thirieqiu ;  It  Trriaca;  Bp.kL.  TheHeea; 
Gr.  Ofiptorov,  firom  fintnow,  a  wQd  heaat ;  app.  etp« 
to  a  serpent 


THI 

THERMAL,  ad.    Wami,  liot 
-Mo-METBR.   "The  thermometer  dUcoven 
-METRICAL,     all  the  small  unpereeivable 
-8COPE.  yariatioDs  in  the  heat  or  cold- 

ness of  the  air,  and  exhibits  many  rare  and 
luciferous  phenomena,  which  may  help  to 
better  informations  about  those  qualities, 
than  yet  we  have  any." — GlamnlL 

Fr.  ThermowUlr-i« ;  Sp.  -o;  It.  Tenndmetro; 
Gr.  OcpfAot,  warmth,  heat ;  and  fxrrpov,  a  measure ; 
or  9Kow€tv,  to 


THI 


THESIS,  #.  Thetical,*  A  position  or 
proposition ;  a  subject  of  discussion  or  dis- 
course.— *H»More,  CudwortK 

Fr.  Tkitas  It  TM;  Sp.  ft  L.  TkuU:  Gr.  Oc^iv, 
potUU^  from  ri0c«r0ai,  to  put  or  place.  See  Thbmb. 
Anti-  Hypo-  Syn- 

THE-URGY,  J.  Auj^tine  cdls  it  a 
-1ST.  species  of  magic,  by  which  gods 
-la  and  demons  are  evoked  and  com- 
-icAL.  polled  to  shew  themselves  to  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  their  souls. 
Gr.  e«ovp7ia,  opma  tUminumt  (verai*,  ep70v.) 

THEW,*  *.  -ED.*  Thewe  seem  to  be— 
Gifts,  attainments,  acquirements,  endow- 
ments; quaUfications  or  qualities,  bodily 
or  mental. — *  Chancer  to  Spenser, 

From  A.  8.  Theawt  moe,  ritus,  consuetode:  we 
have  our  Ikew'd,  bona  indole  prseditus. — Lpe. 
Theaw  is  itaelf  probably  from  A.  S.  «.  Tke-an,  to 
get,  to  UUf  (qv.  J;  and  meant— Gotten  or  gained, 
gifted,  endowed. 

THEY,  pro.    (Persons  or  things)  taken, 
Theib*       assumed  in  speech,  spoken  of. 

Them.  Qvt.Sie:  A.  8.  iff ;  ao  written  by  R. 
-SELVES.  Gloucester,  who  also  writes  H«o,  Hem^ 
and  ir«r,  (having  the  same  source  as  Ht^)  now  Tkeg^ 
Tkem,  Their.  So  also  P.  Flouhmaa  and  others. 
The  common  root  of  these  prot.  or  art*.  7A«,  TAait 
Tkeiff  ftc.  seems  to  be  A.  8.  v.  7A«-afi,  to  take. 
(See  Thb,  That.)  TAay  will  then  mean— as 
above. 

THICK,  t;.  ad.  t.    To  ihUk  or  MicArra,— to 

-EK,  o.     condense,  to  consolidate,  to  press 

-ENiNo.    close ;   to  bring  close,  separate 

-ET.  parts  or  portions ;  to  be  or  be-  | 

-LT.  come  dense,  or  gross;  close  or 

-NESS.       compact  ;    massive  ;    large    or 

•sBTfOdL  bulky.     The  ad  is  also  (met) — 

Bull,  stupid,  impenetrable. 

Thicket, — i.  e.  thiekedy  sc.  with  trees. 

D.  DicA,  dicken  ;  Ger.  Dick  ;  8w.  Tioek;  Dan. 

Tfkt  deosus,  crusus ;  A.  8.  Tkie^  past  p.  of  lAfee- 

f'ae,  densare,  eondensarOt  to  press  or  squeeae,  se. 

into  one  mass;  and  cons,  to  augment,  to  enlsrge. 

THIEVE,  V.  To  take,  sc.  that  which  be- 
-ERY.  longs  to  another ;  to  steal. 

-ISH.  Theft,  is,  theved,  thev'd,  th(;ft,— 

-ISHLT.        Any  thing,  taken,  stolen.  Also 

Thief.  app.  to  the  act  of  stealing. 

Theft.  *Chaueer. 

ThibFLY.*  D.  Di^;  Oor.  Diet;  8w.  Tii^f ; 
Dan.  Tyv;  A.  8.  Tkeof;  Go.  Tkiubt:  from  A.  8. 
Thwf-ian^  to  take ;  rapere,  arripere,  surripere. 

THIGH,  #.  The  thick,  sc.  limb ;  from 
the  knee  to  the  hip-joint. 

A.  8.  TImA  ;  D.  D<e,  dUgt^  which  Martin,  (see 
Sk.)  derives  ftom  Ger.  DeUten,  creseere,  to  grow ; 
'  and  Iboke  thinks  Thigh  (gk  for  ek)  is  thick. 
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THILK,*  ad.  A.  S.  TkUUee,  the  or  thst  ift. 
See  Ilk,  and  Such.  The  margin  of  WicS 
(Apoc  c.  16.)  gives  '*  in  that  ilke"  asi 
varioua  reading. — *fne.  Chaucer.  Gmeer.  , 

THILL,  s.  -ER.  The  raised  shaft  of  a  eat 
or  WHggon.  The  OuU  horse, — the  horse  tbt 
r(iue«.  Dears  the  shafts. 

A.  8.  ThUU.    A  bold,  a  plaak,  a  joysL-«M. 
See  Took«,  8vo.  ed.    Ferfaapa  Tilt,  to  raise. 

THIMBLE,  t.  -FULL.  A  cover  ot  pn- 
tection  for  the  thmmh  ;  worn  also  on  tk 
finger.     A  dim.  of  Tkmmb. 

THIN,  ad.  V.      Little,    small,    minate; 

-LY.        scanty,  slim,  slender ;  superficial, 

-K-B88.   insulMtantial : — opposed  to  tkkt 

-INO.  A.  8.  TUmnt!  D.  J>mm :  Ger.  Dmm; 
Sw.  Tunn;  Dan.  Tgnd;  from  A.  8.  v.  TkimvmM, 
thwinam;  8w.  Tyaa,  iartoa,  to  lesaen,  Un 
to  '^If"*"**** ;  to  dwine  or  AM'mUr,  (qv.)  to ' 
See  Taoao. 


THING,  f.  T^is— That  which  (aUqoidX 
any  (thing)  which,  we  think,  or  whieh  caun 
us  to  think  f  that  which  causes  themght, 
sensation,  feeling.  It  is  usually  contra- 
distinguished from  person,  though  some- 
times app.  emph.  to  persons, 

"  The  universality  of  one  name  to  msaj 
things,  hath  been  the  cause  that  men  thiak 
the  things  are  themselves  universal;  and 
so  seriously  contend,  that  besides  Peter 
and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  thtf 
are,  have  been,  or  shall  be  in  the  wU, 
there  is  yet  someMIs^  else  that  we  caD 
man,  viz.  man  in  general ;  deoeiving  tbem- 
selves,  by  taking  the  universal,  or  geoenl 
appellation,  for  the  thing  it  s^Difieth."— 
Hobbs.  **  Aziome !  What  ever  things  m 
in  themselves,  they  are  nothing  to  us,  but 
so  far  forth  as  they  become  known  to  oor 
faculties  or  cognitive  power8."->ir.  Mars. 
"  Such  ways  of  speaking,  (sc  that  fire  is 
light  and  hot,)  truly  signiQr  nothing,  bat 
those  powers,  which  are  in  things,  to  czdle 
certain  sensations  or  ideas  in  us." — Leckt. 

D.  JHngh ;  fier.  D^t  8w.  9c  Dan.  Ttag;  A5. 
Thine,  ikimg,  whieh  Wach.,  after  lCaKtiii.t  ded«cs 
from  ihtin,  facere,  to  do ;  iking,  that  which  is 
done.  A.  8.  The-wi,  ikegmian,  ttm-ioa,  fttsci  sirii 
ikine-an,  are  variations  of  the  saiae  root  (8es 
Ths,  and  Thixk.)  It  appears  from  Wa^  fain' 
self,  that  Oer.  Ding  is  of  very  vazloas  and  exto^ 
sive  application,  to  any  (IUm)  thooght,  said,  or 
done ;  and  Tooke  considera  Thing  to  diAr  froai 
Think  only  in  the  final  letter;  and  even  this  dii> 
tinctlon  is  pot  preserved  in  certain  provincial  pfa> 
nunciations.  bp.  Hoper  (he  adds)  wrote  Thimk. 
Notkink  is  a  vmgarism,  but,  like  many  otben, 
it  may  have  an  effect  in  shewing  the  affinity  ef 
words.  This  word  ( Thing)  cannot  he  expiaiaed  ia 
its  general  signification,  without  the  use,  eapfos 
or  implied,  of  ittetf. 

THINK,  0.  To  have  feelings  or  sensations; 
-ER.  to  feel,  to  perceive,  to  conceive, 

-INO.  to  imagine,  to  fancy;  to  have 

Thouoht.  or  hold  a  perception  or  conoep- 
-FUL.  tion,  an  opinion,  a  jodgment; 

•PULNE8S.  to  deem,  to  judge ;  to  hold  or 
-LESS.  retain,  to  recal,  a  feding,  a 
-LESSLT.  perception;  to  remind*  to  le- 
•LES8NE88.  collect,  to  remember;  to  dwell 


k 


Till 


THO 


upon  our  thoagbts  or  perceptions ;  to  ob- 
serve, to  consider,  to  meditate;  to  deliberate. 

Tbe  word  is  app.  very  widely  to  tbe  va- 
rious attentions  of  tbe  mind,  sc.  to  tbings 
past,  present,  or  to  come. 

Me  thinketh,  Him  thinkeih,  i.  e.  it  thinkeih 
me  or  him,  or  eauseth  me  or  him  to  think. 
And  see  Thirst. 

Oo.  ThantHUt;  A.  S.  Tkene-eonf  /Atfutf-on;  D. 
Deneken;  Oer.  Denken;  Sw.  Teank-a;  Dan.  -«r, 
reri,  lentire,  eoncipere,perdpeie,  oogitare.  Bee 
Thiho.    Be-  For-  Mis-  Un- 

THIRD,  oJ.  -LT.    Formerly,  TArM<(fe. 

That  unit  that  tkreeth  or  nuiketh  up  tbe 

number  three, 

D.  Derde,  dryde  j  Ger.  Dritl  /  Sw.  ft  Dan. 
TredU;  A.  S.  Thrid-daj  Go.  -jo, 

TRIRL,  9.      A.  S.    Thirl'ian,    (as    now 
written,)  to  ikrUly  (qv.) 

THIRST,  V.S.     Anciently  also  written 
-Y.  Thurst,  Thrust, 

-ILY.  To  dry ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  dry, 
-INE88.  to  parch;  to  need  moisture,  to 
seek  or  require  moisture ;  to  desire,  to  wish 
for  drink ;  gc^  to  desire  or  wish — with  the 
eagerness  of  one  coveting  drink.  In  Job 
xviiL  9,  Bible  1549,  (following  the  Septua- 
gint  8i^fl0vr«r,)  has  **  The  thrustie  shall 
catch  him."  Mod.  Ver.— "  The  robber 
shall  prevail  against  him."  The  applica- 
tion extended  from  the  desire  to  possess, 
to  the  act  of  seizing  possession. 

D.  DoTBt,  dortlen;  Qet.  Durtt^  dvr-ren;  Sw. 
Torr ;  Dan.  Tont,  1»nUr ;  A.  S.  Thjfnt^  ikyrti- 
an ;  Go.  Tkawt'tu^  -fmn,  slocaie,  areteere,  sitlre, 
to  dry,  to  parch.  Me  Myr«<e, — litit  me;  it  ihirtttth 
me,  or  cauieth  me  to  tMrtt,  Thurat-ig,  avidns, 
oopidns. — Ljft.    A-  * 

THIRT££N.aJ.-TEENTH.  Three  and  ten. 
Sw.  Tretion;  Ban.  Tralteuej  D.DerUon;  Ger. 
Dre^sekeu ;  A  S.  Threotiene. 

THIRTY,  od:  -lETH.  Three  tena,  or  three 
times  ten. 

D.  D«r/<eA;  On.  Dregiig ;  Dan.  Tredine  f  Sw. 
TrelHo;  A.S.  Thrittig;  Go.  Thrintttg. 

THIS,  pro.  Without  an  etymological 
These,  meaning  it  is  possible  to  give  the 
Those,  usage  only.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  R.  Gloucester  writes  Thike ;  and  that 
Thick  or  Thig  are  still  common  in  tbe 
western  parts  of  England.  The  is  from 
the-an  ;  and  Thike  from  theg-an,  tbe  same 
word  as  the-aa,  with  the  insertion  of  the 
guttural  gf  and  also  written  thicg-ean. 

The,  with  the  addition  of  e»,  (qv.)  forms 
thee*:  whence  This.  And  This,  with  the 
same  addition,  forms  thises ;  whence  thise, 
and  our  common  plurals  These,  Those.  P. 
Plouhman  writes  Thuse. 

This  is  sometimes  distinguished  from 
That;  it  is  also  app.  to  something  nearer  or 
more  approximate  in  space  or  time  than 
That ;  it  was  formerly  used  with  plural 
nouns.  "  This  Britons. . . .  This  stones." 
—JS.  Gloucester.  See  Tooke,  ii.  62.  8vo. 
ed.  note. 

A  S.  Tkffsse,  (Ait,  thes;  D.  Dene,  deexst  Oer. 
iMiffr,  diitr,  hie. 
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THISTLE,  s.  -T.    A  plant. 

D.  ft  Ger.  Distal;  Sw.  TUiel f  Dui.  Tidul ; 
A.  8.  ThitUl,  which  Wach.  and  Dure  think  i> 
Thgd$elf  from  the  v.  Thyd-an,  to  prick. 

THITHER,  an.  Hither,  (qv.)  is  used 
when  the  speaker  means  to  express  motion 
to  the  place  where  he  himself  is ; — Thither, 
— ^firom  the  place  where  he  is,  or  to  the 
place  where  he  is  not  Thither  is  probably 
Gomp.  of  That  there. 

Thither-ward, — see  Ward. 
Dan.  Didher;  A.  S.  Thider,  ihgder,  lUao. 

THOLE,  V.   To  bear,  to  suffer,  to  endure. 
Perhaps  the  root  of  Dole. 

Go.  Thul-iM  f  A.  S.  Tkoi^Ut  -can^  ge4hoHan , 
Ger.  Dot-eUt  dutd^sn,  torn,  sofibrre,  sustinere, 
patL 

THONG,  s.  A  thin  or  small  strip  or  strap, 
lace  or  lash. 

A.  S.  Thwongt  thwang,  and  In  Old  Eog.  Thmoug, 
from  A.  S.  «.  Th-win-aHt  decrescere,  to  lessen, 
to  be  or  become  thin,  to  wans,  (qv.) 

THORAX,  s.  -RACic.       7%oracJc,-~per- 
taining  to,  belonging  to,  the  breast. 
L.  Thorax  g  Gr.  Owpof,  the  breast. 

THORN,  J.  -Y.  App.  to  the  tree,  from  iu 
tearing  spines.  Any  thing  tearing,  lace- 
ting,  pricking ;  vexing,  harassing. 

Sw.  Tcerne;  Dan.  Torn;  D.  Doorne,  deume ; 
Ger.  Dom  ;  A.  S.  Thtm,  ihgrn,  ihgrne  ;  Go. 
Thamrn ;  all  perhaps  from  A.  S.  v.  Tter-an,  to 
tear.  Tom,  in  A.  S.  is  (met)  anger,  wrath,  rage ; 
and  is  the  past  p.  Tor-en,  forn,— and  the  additton 
of  the  aspirate  would  give  Thorn.    Un- 

THOROUGH,  pr.  00.  a(i.  Th4frottgh  or 
-LY.  through,  is  app.  —  to  express 

Through,  passage,  from  one  side,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  from  beginning  to 
end ;  means,  instrument  of  passage.  Gen. 
— ^means,  instrument,  agent  or  agency; 
passage  ended,  finished,  complete.  And 
hence  Thorough,  ad. — 

Finished,  complete,  perfect. 

Thorough-fare, — a  fiure,  passage,  or  way 
through. 

Throughout, — utterly  through ;  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

Go.  Thairh;  A.S.  Thmah,  thurh;  D.  Deur, 
door;  Ger.  Dutch ;  and  in  Low.  Sax.  Dur.  (See 
Dooa.)  Mlns.  and  Jun.  both  concur  that  Door, 
frc.  are  derived  from  Gr.  Oupa.  Sk.  says — per- 
haps they  are  all  from  the  Gr.,  or  rather  from 
Thorh,  tkruh,  thurh.  Thorough,  he  thinks,  may 
be  referred  to  Gr.  Tptrcfi',  rpt-ttv,  to  bore,  to  per- 
forate. •'  Our  Eng.  pr.  Thorough,  thourouA,  tho- 
ro»,  ihrovgh,  or  lhro\  is  no  other  than  the  Ga 
«.  Dauro,  or  the  Teutonic  *.  Thuruh;  and,  like 
them,  means  door^  gate,  passage.  The  Teutonic 
uses  the  same  word  Thuruh,  both  for  the  s.  (Door,) 
and  for  what  is  called  the  pr.  {Thorough.)  The 
D.,  which  has  a  strong  antipathy  to  our  Th,  uses 
the  very  word  Door  for  both.  The  A.  8.,  from 
which  our  language  immediately -descends,  em- 
ploys indifforently  for  Door  either  Dure  or  Thuwe. 
llie  modem  Ger.  (directly  contrary  to  the  modem 
Eng.)  uses  the  initial  Th  (Thur)  (at  our  «.  {Door), 
and  the  Initial  D  (DwrcA)  for  ourpr.  {Thorough.y* 
(See  Tooke.)  Wach.  thinks  the  nouns,  Door,  frc. 
are  all  from  the  D.  pr.  Door.    Bee  THcaaox. 

THORPE,*  *.  A.  S.  Thorpe,  villa,  vicus ; 
a  village,  a  street,  a  dorpe,  a  country  vil- 
lage. Belgis  hodie  Doyj).— iSmr.  *Fah^ax, 


THR 


THR 


THOU,  pro.  Thee.  Tkou  is  com.  called  « 
pronoun  of  the  Moood  penon,  and  is  used  bj 
the  person  speaking  (the  first  person), />r 
or  instead  of  the  name  f  the  noun  or  nomen) 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks. 

Qo.  Tkut  A.  8.  Thu,  tu;  D.  Oar.  Sir.  ft  Daa. 
Du;  Ft.  Tu  (tutoper,  to  fAonone,  Cot):  It.  8^ 
ft  L.  r« ;  Or.  Zw.  (See  Tht.)  The  ilmUaiitr  be- 
tween Oo.  Thu  and  L.  Tu,  and  alio  between  Oo. 
lehf  ig,  and  Or.  ft  L.  Ef-o,  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked. Each  dasa  had  a  oommon  origin.  See 
I  and  Thx. 


THOUGH,  CO.    Allow,  grant,  give^  even 
if,  (Le-gi/l)    Thus  in 


lafgcfl*;  a 


grant,  give,  even 
Wiclif:  ^'Tiumgh 
it  behove,"  allow,  grant  it  (as  a  necessary 
consequence)  "that  I  dye  with  thee,  I  shall 
not"  (on  that  account)  "  denye  thee."  In 
Chaucer, — **  Though  that  I  speke*'  allow, 
grant,  that  I  speak,  *'  plainly  \  arette  it  not" 
(rate,  reckon  it  not)  "  my  viUanie."  Iff  i.e. 
giw,  (or  emph.  evm  (/*,)  may  not  unfre- 
quently  change  places  with  Though,  Thus 
in  Wiclif,  John  :  "  But  if  (sc)  I  do,  though 
(etsi)  ye  wolen  not  bileve  me,  bileve  ye  the 
worlds,"  might  be  written — But  though  I 

do,  \f  ye  wolen  not,  frc.  - 

Oo.  Tkmuhi  A.  8.  Thmk  ;  D.  ft  Oer.  Dec*  /  8w. 
Dock  ;  Dan.  l>og,  Tko  or  Ikongkt  or  (ai  our 
country-folks  more  purely  pronounce  It)  TW, 
fJutnf,  and  tko/i  is  the  imperative  th^f  or  thuf-ig 
lit  the  9.  Thaf-iaUt  or  TJUtfUt^^  to  allow,  permit, 
grant,  yield,  assent ;  and  Th^f^g  becomes  MoA, 
though,  thoug  (and  thodk,  as  O.  l)oaglas  and  other 
Sc.  authors  write  it)  (See  Tot^te.)  R.  GUmees- 
ter  writes  Tkogk;  and  R.  Bmnne,  Tic/.— See 
Htami^9  Oloesaries. 

THOUSAND,  (uf.  Ten,  one  hundred 
times ;  or  one  hundred,  ten  times  repeated. 
Qo»Thu9-mndi  A.S, 'Oud;  D.  i)«|rffii< ;  Oer. 
TauMut t  8w.  Tuteud;  per  multiplicem  contrac- 
tionem,  (says  Jun.)  Afom  Taihum  or  Ugutu  hund, 
decies  eentum,  ten  times  a  hundred;  and  Waeh. 
thinks  the  first  syllable  signifies  ten.  and  the  last 
to  be  cormpted  from  hund.    See  Hoxnaxn. 

THRACK,*  e.  To  carry,  to  load,  to  bur- 
then  ^Souih, 

Oer.  Trugeuf  D.  Tndten,  trahere,  vehete,  to 
drag,  to  bear. 

THRALL,  1.  e.  Thraldom.  A  servant 
who  had  sniSered  the  operation  of  having 
his  ear  drilled  or  bored ;  and  then  gen. — a 
servant,  a  slave,  a  bondsman. 

A.  8.  Tkreel;  8w.  Trotl;  Dan.  Tral,  seems  to 
have  been  app.  to  designate  a  particular  tkeow  or 
servant— <Ar«/  tkeow  ;  and  may  be  the  poet  p.  of 
the  A.  8.  «.  Tkirlean,  to  pierce:—"  TMrlie  his 
eare  mid  anum  de :  drill  his  care  with  an  awl, 
(Exod.  xxL  6): — a  custom  retained  by  our  fbre- 
fliihers,  and  executed  on  their  slaves  at  the 
church  door.**— £//i«,  Eng.  Poets,  vol.  1.  p.  M. 
note  19.    Be-  En- 

THRASH,  or  Thresh,  v.  To  beat,  to 
-ER.  strike;  to  drub,  to  give  or  inflict 
-iNO.  blows.  It  is  esp.  app.  to  the  beating 
of  the  ears  of  com  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating the  grain. 

"D.Derechen,  doreehou;  Oer.  DrcMikM ;  Sw. 
TrVsko;  Dan.  Tmrekers  A.  8.  Tkeeree-an,  theree- 
an,  to  beat,  to  strike. 

THRASONICAL,  ad.  -lt.  Boasting, 
bragginff,  vain-glorious. 

From  Tkrato,  a  name  given  to  a  boasting  soldier 
in  the  Roman  oomedies. 
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THRAVE,  or  Thrjultb,*  «.    A 
ilreoe,  or  number  drifmn,  together, 
great  number  or  quantity. 
*DravUm.     Bp.  HalL 
A.8.  TTire^,  manipiulns,  a  haadftil.  a 
and  bottle.— Sees.    A.  8.  e.  Thraf-iam, 
cognate  of  Draf-ant  to  driot. 

THREAD,  t.  V.  Anciently  also  Thrid. 
-BARB.  Met — A  thin,  narrow  line; 

-BiUiENEBS.   the  line  pursued ;   the  eovrse 
-BN.*  or  tenor. 

-T.t  To  thread, — to  pursue  a  linear 

course  or  direction;  to  pass  throu^;  to 
pierce  or  penetrate;  to  pass  in  and  oot 
(through  any  thing  interwoven  or  intricate). 
"^HackluyU  Shak.  ^Dyer. 
D.  Droed;  Oer.  Drat;  Sw.  TrSd:  Dan.  Tramd: 
A.S.  Threed.     Ihre,— from  A.8.  Thrmm^m,  tsr- 

auere,  to  twist,  to  wind;  because  tknud  im  flax 
[ightly  twined  or  twlsted«  perhaps  tkrHded,  {or 
ikirded,)  and  so  distinguished  ftom  iwiue.  Sc* 
Tasss.    Un- 

THREAP,  V.  The  word  is  still  comoMni 
in  the  North,  where  it  is  also  used  as 
equivalent  to — To  urge,  to  press ;  and*  as 
in  Chaucer,  to  affirm. 

To  blame,  rebuke,  reprove,  chide. — 
Brocket. 

A.  8.  Throap  imu,  red-arguere,  to  lepmc,  te 
threapeti. — 5oa». 

THREAT,  V. ».  To  menace,  to  aanonaee 
-EN,  «.  or  denounce ;  to  declare,  to 
-ENER.  manifest  evil,  mischief  poidsh- 
-BNiNO.  ment,  any  thing  fearful  or 
-ENiNQLY.  dreadfui 
-FUL.*  Sidney  inyents  Thrtaineee. 

^Holhuhed.     Speneer, 

D.  Drot-en,  4r<|vAeii,  trotaem  ;  Ger.  TirwUtn ; 
Sw.  Trotea;  Dan.  Truer;  A.  8.  TkrmPtam,  or- 
gere.  premere,  axgnere,  minari,  to  urge^  to  prasa« 
to  chide,  to  menace.    Un- 

THREE,  ad.  Thrice.    Two  and  one. 
Go.  Tkrin*;  A. 8.  Tkri,  ikry;  Di  Dry;   Ger. 
Drei;  Sw.  Tree;  Dan.  ft  It  Tre;  Fr.  Trws ;  Sp^  a 
L.  Tret;  Or.  epcfff.    Tkriee,    tkri  ee,  Ikrff-U.    A- 

THRENE,«.  -ODT.  T^hrratf,— lamenU- 
tion,  bewailing. 

rAifffod|y,-*a  song  of  lamentatioo,  or 
mourning. 

L.  of  Low.  Ages,  Tkrenue;  Or.  e^qvov*  !«■■«■- 
taHo;  fhnn  ^c-civ,  ^^aterc,  UmenUui,  to Isiniiii. 
to  bewsiL    Or.  epiiv«*^a. 

THRESHOLD,  s.     Anp.  gen.  to—That 

on  which  we  step  under  we  gate  or  door. 

A.S.  Tkerec-elt  tkurec-el,  tkeerec-m  tkreeee-waU; 
Sw.  TrUikel.  Waea.  fr  Jun.  derive  ftom  Tkerac- 
or  ikreee-em,  to  thrash,  to  bent,  sc.  with  the  fteL 
The  D.  Drempa  Is  tmax  Trau^lm,  to  trsmite. 
Wald  (Jun.)  is  A.8.  Wuld,  weaU,  silva,  lignum : 
and  the  whole  word  is  so  app.  becanse — the 
{limum  or)  ttrsaloM  is  constantly  beaSso  and  tnmr- 
pled  upon  by  the  feet  of  those  goiag  in  and  eoi. 

THRID.    See  Thread. 

THRILL,  V.  t.  -ANT.*  To  pierce  or  bore 
through ;  to  pierce,  to  penetrate ;  to  pass 
through;  to  snake  or  ahadder;  to  tremUe 
or  feel  a  tremulous  motion — as  if  bj  tibe 
action  of  boring  or  piercing. — 'J^tenttr. 

A.S.  TkkrUUmi  D.  DrUUu,  hriUm  ;  Sw.  Trittu  : 
Van.  Driller.  See  Thibl,  TaaA&t,  Daii»ii.  Ea- 
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THRING.    S«e  Tbiono. 

THRIVE,  V.  To  gather,  to  collect;  to 
-ER«  heap  or  accumulate,  to  gain  or 

-INO.  acquire ;  to  be  or  become  rich, 

Thrift,  t.  wealthy,  prosperooa ;  to  prosper, 
>T.  to  succeed,  to  improre;  to  be 

-iLT.  frugal,  provident,  cautious,  care- 

-INBSS.  fill. 

-LESS.  Thrift  is  thrived,  thrh^d,  thrift 

Dan.  TrhMTf  perhaps  flrom  A.8.  Thrtif-^am^  nr- 
gen,  oofore^  co-agvn,  to  press  or  finoo  tofether. 
See  Thsats.    Un- 

THROAT,  J.  o.  -T.  The  prt^wttd  front 
of  the  neck. 

A.8.  r*ro/«,  throia,  ihro^4oUm,  the  tknmi  iowi. 
Perhaps  trom  Thr0w-mm,  Jaoere,  to  throw,  {Ihratotd, 
ikrav/d,  ikrmM^l.)    A- 

THROB,  f.  V.  -BiMO.  To  press  or  push ; 
to  beat  or  strike ;  to  make  sequent  pulsa- 
tions, or  beats  \  to  palpitate. 

Jan.  and  Mint,  dome  ftom  Or.  eep»/9-«<v,  to 
disturb.  Sk.  thinks  it  formed  from  the  sowid. 
Ferliapt  from  A.  8.  Tkrmtp^iamt  to  oxfe,  to  preit. 

THROE,  v.*  t.  or  Thkow,  t.    The  #.  is  up. 

to— Any  painful  effort ;  a  struggle,  agony, 
anguish. — ^Surrey, 

A.8.  Throw'kMt  pati,  to  tuilto  or  endue ;  per- 
hapa  ikom  ThratiMut,  to  throw,  to  heare,  (se.  at 
women  in  travaiL) 

THRONE,  «.  A  seat;  emph.  app.  to  the 
-ED.  seat  of  potentates ;  of  persons  in 
-IZE,  v.*  honour,  power  or  authority.  App. 
also  to — the  persons  occupying  such  seats, 
or  places  of  eminence. — *FabyaH. 

It.  TrMe,  thran  ;  It.  ft;  Sp.  Trono  ;  Ger.  Tkrtm  ; 
D.  Troon;  L.  Tkromuts  Or.  epov-ot.  a  teat;  from 
the  nnnted  Bpartwt  to  tit.    So-  Dis-  £n-  In-  Un- 

^  THRONG,  V. «.  To  press ;  to  compress ; 
-INO.  to  press  together  in  close  ranks, 
-LT.  great  numbers — busily,  actively ;  to 
crowd,  to  swarm. 
D.  DrJJMAM;  Oer.  Dretuen,  trtn§em;  8w. 
Tramgmf  uan.  Trmngtrt  A.8.  Tkran^f,  from  the 
e.  Tkrimg-amf  **  to  preta,  tqoese  or  thriatt,  to 
thnut  tether,  diaocer  uieth  Thringtng  for 
throtting ,  cluttering  together."— iSom. 

THROSTEL,  a.  Dim.  of  thruth,  (qy.) 
A  S.  Throstle,  throtle. 

THROTTLE, «. «.  To  MroMfe,— to  take, 
hold  or  seise,  to  press  or  compress  the 
throat;  and  thus,  to  stop  the  breath;  to 
choak.     Throat-daly  the  dim.  of  ThroaL 

THROW,  «.  I.  To  throwt  seems  equiva- 
-ER.  lent  to — To  cotl, — a  word  which  it 
-INO.  does  not  appear  the  A.S.  possessed. 
-STKR.   See  Cast. 

To  cast,  to  fling,  to  hurl,  to  toss ;    to 
hesTs. 

With  Eng.  prepositions  joined— To  threw, 

(as  To  east  also,)  is  equiyalent  to  certain 

compounds  of  the  L.  Jacere. 

A.8.  Tkrern'OMt  Jaeere,  jaetare,  to  hnrl,  to  fling. 
— 5<MN.    Be-  Mia-  Orer^  Out-  Un-  Up- 

THROW,*  f.  In  a  throw,  uno  ocoli  eon- 
jectu  seu  nuta ;  in  one  throw  or  cast  of  the 
eye;  in  a  nod,  (Sk.);  in  the  time  of  an 
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iiwta»taneeue  aeHett,      And  Hr.  Tjrw. — 
Time,  a  little  time.— •'Ghoaeer.    Oewer. 

THRUM,  V.  s.     To  knot,  tie,  or  fasten; 

-BLE,  V.   to  twist  or  twine   together;    to 

-ifiMO,     weave;    to   dress    or  work  with 

-MT.         thrwn,  or  any  thing  interwoven  or 

matted  together;  to  thicken;  to  close  or 

crowd  together ;  to  compress,  to  collect 

To  thrum,  so.  on  a  fiddle,  (Beau.  &  F.) 

is,  perhaps,  to  drum. 

Lye  tayt, — *'  the  end  or  extremity  of  a  web;** 
and  reftot  to  ItL  Thramn,  the  extremity  or  end. 
Cot.  hM»t—ihromh*9  de  sang,  dots  or  elutten  of 
congealed  bkiod.  8k.  tayt,— perhapt  from  A.S. 
IVmot,  99-9nmt  a  knot ;  or  (he  addi)  from  Oer. 
Tntcktm,  to  thnut.  The  A.8.  Trum  it  probably 
from  the  r.  Trpmment  flxmare,  conflnnare.  robo* 
rare,  to  render  firm  or  ttrong,  to  ttrengthen ;  and 
hence,  To  ttntm,  may  be—at  above  exp. 


THRUSH,  «.    An  ejection,  an  eruption. 
Thit  word  la  not  fonnd  in  older  lezlconaphen, 
If  int.  8k.  or  Jim.    The  etym.  it  uniettled :  **  from 
Thnut,  a  breaking  oaf— Dr.  /o*imo».    Ferhapa 
merely  a  throw  or  throe. 

THRUSH,  a.    A  bird. 

D,Droe»-e9l,  -teli  Oer.  Trottel;  A.B.  Thri$e, 
Dim :— throstle.    See  THaotTLB. 

THRUST,  s.  V.  -INO.  To  push,  to  press 
forcibly;  to  intrude,  to  obtrude;  to  com- 
press, to  compel ;  to  impeL 

8k.  derlvet  from  L.  TrutUors;  lye,  ikom  laL 
Thri4ta,  tradere. 

THRUST,*  f.  Le.  Thsrst^—^Spetuer. 

THUMB,  s.  ff.  -INO.  "  The  hand  is 
divided  into  four  fingers  bending  forwards, 
and  one  oppoaite  to  them  bending  back- 
wards, and  of  greater  strength  than  any  of 
them  singly,  which  we  call  the  thumb" — 
Hav, 

D.  DaifM;  Oer.  Doihm;  8w.  Tuwuee;  Dan. 
Tomeuf  A.S.  Thuma,  Wadh.  derivet  from  Or. 
eifitpitf,  hiperHte.  It  la  probably  connected  with 
the  V.  To  thue^  (qv.) 

THUMP,  V.  a.  -ER.     To  beat  hardly  or 

heavily,  (with  aomething  broad  or  blunt,) 

so  as — ^to  compress,  to  thicken;   to  beat 

or  hit  hard ;  to  thrash. 

It  Thumbo,  thoeUo,  Ictut  Tslidna  et  tonomt, 
(8k.)  a  ttrong  and  loud  blow.  It  may  be  from  A.8. 
Tti/m^eiaaj  to  thrum,  (the  r  bolng  dropped.)    Be- 

THUNDER,  0.  a.  To  sound  loudly, 
-BR.  noisily ;  to  rosr ;  to  sound,  to  echo, 
-INO.  with  frequent  repetitions,  or  rever- 
-ous.*   berations. — *MiUen.    Breme. 

D.  Dou-^STf  Ger.  -non  8w.  Dmndert  Dan. 
Tord-en,  -neri  A.8.  Thunder;  Fr.  Tomnerre;  It. 
Tnono;  9p.  Trueno;  L.  TonUrtt,  from  Toners,  to 
aoond.    Ea- 

THURIBLE,*  s,  -RincATioN.t   ThuHble, 
— ^a  vessel  in  which  to  put,  to  bum  (thus) 
incense.     Thur^ation, — burning  incense. 
*Bp.  HalL    fSp.  Taylor. 

THURROK,  a.  Also  written  Thorruke. 
D.  Derek  or  dur^,  sentina. — Kilian.  Tyrw, 
says  it  is  a  Sax.  word,  which  the  Glossaries 
render  cymba,  *'  It  seems,'*  he  adds,  "  to 
have  signified  any  sort  of  keeled  vessel,  and 
from  thence,  what  we  call  the  hold  of  the 
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sbip."  Tooke  itatea  HkerruH  to  be  door, 
{jgutt,  pasMoge.)  In  our  Ladyea  Minoure, 
it  is  described  to  be — "  A  place  in  the 
bottome  of  a  aMppe,  wherein  is  gathered 
all  the  fylthe,  that  cometh  into  the  sbyppe." 
It  seems  equiyalent  to  our  usage  ot  Draught, 
(Matt  XT. ;  Mark  viL) 

THURS-DAY,  s.      Thor,  an  old  Saxon 

deity,  to  whom  the  fifth  daj  of  the  week 

was  sacred;  thence  called  Thortdag,  now 

ThurMday. 

H.  Doud«r-d4igk ;  Ger.  -€§09;  Baa.  TorU^gj 
8w.  Tkor»-dags  A.  8.  -dteg, 

THUS,  09.    In  ihii,  to  Mtf,— tort,  or  kind, 

manner,  degree. 

A.  8.  ThMi  i  lie,  Its,  talis,  hi\}nsmodi ;  It  is  per- 
baps  the  same  word  as  TAi«,  (qT. — <  Into  a.) 

THWACK,  V. «.    To  threah,  to  beat  or 

thump. 

Lye  derives  from  A.8.  T!lace«a«,  Ibrire,  to  strike. 
8k.— from  Oer.  Zwadten  or  Zvietot,  to  plack ; 
and  Wseh.  refers  this  to  A.  8.  TwUe-<m,  -4a;  to 
pluck  or  twitch. 

THWART,  v.»l.av.-irB88.*  To  wrest,  to 

twist ;  to  wrest  out  of  its  straight  course ; 

to  penrert,  to  traverse,  to  cross. 

Thwarts, — things  (sticks,  blocks,  frc.) 

laid  across. — *Bp,  HalL 

Thwart  is  TAimoW,  or  TkwnrUdt  past  p.  of 
Thweorian^  to  wrest,  to  twist;  and  upon  this 
pi.  the  V.  is  ftxmed.    A-  Orer- 

THWITE,*  V,  -EL.t    To  cut,  to  carve. 
*HoUnshed,    Holland,    ^^Chaucer. 
A.  8.  ThwUHtn,  exdndere,  to  cut  out,  to  cot 
from.    See  Whittus. 

THY,  pro.  Trine.     Of  or  pertainmg  or 
belonffing  to  thee. 

Go.  ThHtu ;  A.  8.  Thine,  tnus ;  D.  Dwh  ;  Ger. 
Dun;  8w.  ft  Dan.  2Km;  Fr.  Titn,  TMnt  is 
tkt-tn,    8ee  Tbb,  Thov. 

THYME,  *.  -Y.    A  plant 

Fr.  Thffm;  It.  Timoi  I*.  Tkfmum;  Gr.  Ov/iof. 

TIAR,  s.  -A.  A  round  wreathed  ornament 
for  the  head,  (somewhat  reaembling  the 
Turkiah  turband,)  worn  in  old  times  by 
the  princes,  priests,  and  women  of  Persia. 
—Co/. 
Fr.  Tiani  It  8p.  fr  L.  Tiara;  Gr.  Tiapac 

TICE,  0.  See  Entice.  To  ties  is  still 
'common  in  the  North  (see  Brocket) : — ^To 
allure,  to  tempt ;  to  hold  out,  or  offer,  or 
preaent,  allurements  or  temptations. 

TICK,  9,      nek,  Fr.  ri^tttf,— the  vermin 
-ET.    that  taeks  or  fiutena  itself  upon  dlfife- 
-INO.  rent  animals.    "  At  tick,"  in  Dray- 
ton,— at  take  or  toucJi. 

Tick  of  a  bed, — ^in  which  the  feathers  or 
other  materiala  are  tacked  or  fastened, 
which  holds  the  feathers. 

Ticket,  Fr.  Etiquet,-^"A  little  note,  bre- 
▼iate  or  bill ;  esp.  such  an  one  as  ia  stuck 
upon  the  gate  of  a  court,  aignifying  the 
seisure,  &c.  of  an  inheritance  by  order  of 
justice." — Cot.    Stuck,  L  e.  tacked. 

Ticket, — a  bill,  label,  note,  or  notification 
attached;  and  subsequently, — detached. 
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To  go  on  Kdt,— ie.  a  ticket 
being  made  or  taken  instead  of  payment 
cona. — to  go  on  trust  or  credit 

In  aU  itt  a    ~ 
the  V.  To  taci 


applleatfnu,  Tick  appears  to  be 
fek,  to  fteten.    See  Tack. 


TICKLE,  oiL*  «.   The  oA— Fastened  in  a 

.-NE88.t  alight  degree;  weakly,  feebly,  affixed 
-ER.  or  attached,  insecurely ;  and  thits» 
-INO.  cons. — ^weak,  feeble,  inaecure*  im- 
-ISH.      steady,  unstable,  infirm.  To  tickie, — 

To  touch  lightly ;  to  act  upon,  exeitev  by 
li^ht  touchea  ;   to  titillate  ;    to  excite   1^ 
alight  touchea  of  a  pleaaing  kind ;  to  avake 
to  aensations  of  pleasure ; — as,  to  Hekie  the 
palate  by  a  touch  or  taate,  but  not  to  giatii^ 
with  full  enjoyment     '^For  all  tiekUmg  ia 
a  light  motion  of  the  apirita,  which  the 
thinness  of  the  skin,  and  suddenness,  and 
rareneaa  of  touch,  do  further :  for  we  see,  a 
feather,  or  a  ru^,  drawn  along  the  lip  or 
cheek,  doth  tickle;  whereaa  a  thing  more 
obtuse,  or  a  touch  more  hard,  doth  not" — 
Bacon.     *Chaucer  to  Beau.  4*  ^*     ^ChoMcer, 
Mir.  for  Mag. 

MIns.  derives  from  Gr.  TiXX-cf*^  vel  Kerne,  t» 
pluck.  8k.  eugsests  A.  S.  Timeian  ;  D.  DnJala^ 
Uiitiare,  (4  quo  ultimo,)  from  which  last,  tbe  oChrr 
two  (he  adds,)  have  dmoended  to  us ;  but  there  is 
no  notice  taken  of  the  ad.  Tiekie.  iUef  not  the 
word  in  sll  its  applications  be  merely  the  dim.  of 
TieMlqr.)t    Un- 

TICK-TACK,  <.   Fr.  rrte-<rac,  the  inade 

or  playing  side  of  ftpur  of  tables ;   the 

tables  themselves.      The  game  {Tiek-ttui) 

at  tables ;  also, — the  clattering  noiae  made 

by  the  tablemen,  &c. — Cot, 

It  Trieehe  iaehe;  D.  Tiek-4aeker,  iiek  lari- 
bcrd,  a  chess-board. 

TIDE,  s.  V.  -FUL.*  Tide^ — ^the  moment 
when,  or  at  which,  any  thing  comes  or 
goes,  happens,  takes  place  or  be&Ia ;  time, 
season. 

Tid^fiU,  i.  e.  timely,  in  good  time  or 
season.  Wiclif  renders  **  temporaneum  et 
serotiniun," — tid^  and  latefuL — Jamee  r. 

Tide  of  the  sea, — time  or  seaaon  of  ebb 
or  flow.  Met — motion  or  commotion, 
(like  the  tide,)  flood,  stream,  current 

Tffde,  0.  in  R.  Gloucester,  {"Tffde  wat  so 
bytyde;")  Tidde,  in  Chancer,  (**  I  durst  have 
sworn,  thee  should  never  have  tidde  so  fidr 
a  grace,")— to  opme  to,  to  have  the  hap  or 
chance.  See  Betide.  To  move  as  the 
sea,  or  tide  of  the  sea,  (Feltham,  &e.): 
"  Ttiey  are  tyded  down  the  atreaoL" 

Tide  is  frequently  conjoined  to  the  pre- 
ceding word : — monowtide,  noontide,  even- 

tide,  &c^*  Wiclif. 

**  A.  8.  Tid,  temput,  hora,  a  time,  a  season,  aa 
hour.  Ger.  Zeifts  Belg.  Tiid,  Henee  bappOy, 
our  Tide,  for  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  at 
certain  hours  or  seasons,  according  to  the  eonm 
of  the  moon."— 5om.  In  A.  &  Tidan;  Tk  Tfdem, 
fyen  I  Ger.  Zitihen  ;  and  in  Go.  TitUma,  ixt,  pto> 
fidscl,  to  go  or  come,  to  move.    Be-  Mie- 

TIDINGS,  «.  Any  thing  happening,  or 
that  baa  happened ;  a  tale,  story,  namtive 
of  such  things  s  news* 
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D.  Tffdittglkef  ▲.  8.  TM-oii,  to  eonw^  to  eoDMto, 
to  come  to  pass,  to  hmppen. 

TIDY,  ad.  Timely,  seasonable  ;  suited, 
prepared,  dressed  for  the  season ;  ready,  in 
due  order,  orderly,  neat 

Tidf  in  the  North,  (Orose,)  is, — lively, 
sprightly ;  and  Tufy,— small  The  Gloss. 
to  O.  Douglas  says, — handy,  adroit :  and 
in  these  applications,  Doll  Tearsheet  may 
be  intended  to  use  the  word. 

A  tid'bii  is  yet  common  in  speech  for— 
8  delicate  little  bit 

From  A.  S.  Tid,  time  or  leason ;  D.  Tpdeliek. 
TidUc,  teaaonaMe,  In  good  time;  and,  aa  in 
Widif,— iMfo/ttl.    SeeTiAE.    Un- 

TIE,  9. 9.  or  Tyb,  v.  Gen.~To  bind  fast, 
-EK.      to  hold  or  keep  fast ;  to  iasten ;  to 

Ttino.  join  or  coi^oin,  to  unite ;  to  knit, 
to  constrain,  to  restrain ;  to  bind  or  oblige. 
Tightt  (qv.) — is  the  past  tense,  and  so 
used  by  Spenser, — **  A  chain  he  tight." 

D.  Tuy-eren ;  A.  8.  Tian^  iigan^  Tineue,  Ugare, 
to  bind ;— by  infolding  one  pliant  or  flexible  mate- 
rial round  another,  and  pulling  it  till  it  holds  £Bst. 
Un-Up- 

TIER,  i.    Anciently  also  Tire. 
Gen. — A  row,  a  rank,  a  line. 
Fr.  Titrty  tieirt.     Rank,  place,  order,  fte. — 
JHoqu^ort.     D.  Tuffer^  (Killaa;)  a  long  row  or 
rank  of  things  fattened  or  tied  (connexanun)  to- 
gether ;  ftom  the  v.  Tuff-er^m^  to  tie. 

TIERCE.    SeeTERCE. 

TIFF,  i.  A  drink.  Perhaps  corrupted 
from  Tip,  L  e.  TiftpU,  tip,  tij^,  Hff. 

TIFF,*  r.    To  deck,  or  decorate.— •iS^rcA. 
Fr.  ri/«r,  aiifer,  to  dock,  prank,  trick,  trim, 
adorn.    Of  uncertain  etym.    See  Men. 

TIFFANY,  t.  The  thinnest  and  softest 
of  silks,  (Sk.)  from  Fr.  T^fer,  (see  Tiff,) 
to  adorn ;  because  silk  is  suited  for  show 
and  ornament 

TIGER,  t.    The  animal,  as  well  as  the 

-OR-Esa.   rirer,  are  said  to  be  so  named 

-ISH.*       from  their  swiftness. 

Tigris,  "  in  the  Medians*  language,  be- 

tokeneth  a  s/u^;'*   {iagittanuy-Holkmd, 

P/wie,  b.  vi.  c  87.    *Sir  P.  Sidneif. 
Fr.  It.  ft  8p.  Ti0rtf  L.  2^^. 

TIGHT,  ad.  Fast  or  fixed ;  close,  strict, 
-LT.  eompressed,  compact ;  oompressed 
-NEsa.  into  form  or  shape :  opposed  to— 
-EN,«.  loose,  aloTenly,  lasy;— neat,  brisk, 
handy,  active. 
From  Ger.  DMU,  and  that  from  L.  TMehtm.-^ 
Sk.  Tight  Ii  used  by  Spenser,  as  the  regular 
jHwIp.  of  Tit^  (qT<)>  and  Tooke  forms  It  thus,— 
Ti€d,  ted,  tight.    Beau.  8c  F.  write  Tith,  (qv.) 

TIKE,*  or  Tyke,  m.  An  animal  subject  to 
or  infected  with  ticks,  (yr,) ;  a  dog ;  a  lousy, 
dirty,  vulgar  fellow.— >P.  Phuhmaiu 

TILE,  «.  V.  A  cover :  app.  to— separate 
•ER.  pieces  {tile-shards,  as  Holland  calls 
-JMO.  them,)  of  baked  or  dried  clay  or 
earth,  &c.  used  for  covering  houses. 
Fr.  TuilSf  It  Tiffolat  8p.-«,  -ilia;  L.  TsguUi, 
from  Teg-€re,  to  cover.  In  D.  also,  Tigkst,  tiehei,- 
A.  8.  ri^L    Un- 
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THjL,  00.    To  while  or  tame. 

A.  S.  Til,  which  (Tooke  thinks)  is  formed  by 
the  coalescence  of  the  two  A.  S.  words  To-hwile, 
i.  e.  to  and  ithile,  i.  e.  Msm.  From  mom  till  night, 
is  no  more  thafr— *'From  morn  to  time  night:" 
hut  even  in  our  oldest  writers.  Till  is  app.  to— 
place  as  well  as  time ;  as,  "  he  fled  till  Ireland," 
'*they  gon  ttl  Athenes;"  and  Is  used,  as  In  other 
cases,  as  equiv^ent  to  To: — "  He  spake  tills  the 
chevalree  r  "  turned  til  a  here."  wiclif  uses  the 
strong  pleonasm  TUto  (L  e.  to  while  to),  and  tU 
into.  To  vhiU,  mav  he  the  words  of  which  TUt 
is  oomp. ;  and  time  included  in  it,  may  have  been 
lost  sight  of;  and  thus,  the -whole  word  used  as 
equivalent  to  one  of  its  parts  only.  In  vulgar 
^leech,  this  usage  is  now  not  raro ;  as,  "  I  sent 
lull  him.'*    Un- 

TILL,  V.  To  tia  the  earth  is,— to  raise, 
-4BLE.  lift,  turn  it  (sc  with  the  plough, 
-AGE.  spade,  &c)  ;  and  thua  to  cultivate 
-EH.  it  In  Gower,  **  the  craft  of  plough 
-INO.  tilling**  is — the  craft  of  lifting  up, 
-MAN.  turning  the  earth  with  the  plough. 
Tilth.  Tilth, — any  manner  of  operation, 
which  tilleih  or  turneth  up,  or  raiseth  the 
earth  ;  also  app.  to  the  land  when  tilled. 

To  mi  a  snare,  (Browne,) — to  set  it  up, 
to  raise  it ;  to  set  a  toil    See  Toil. 

Tiller  of  a  boat  or  other  ves8el,-:-guber- 
naculum — A  mobilitate. — Sk. 

TiU  or  HlUr  of  a  shop  (for  the  money), 
— a  moveable  drawer,  easily  l^ed  or  car- 
ried away. 

A.  S.  Til-ian,  tgl-em,  to  travel,  to  labour,  to 
toU.-'-Som.  D.  Tnglent  tsuten,  colore  terram, 
iiUsn,  levare.  Tooke  considers  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  A.  8.  e.  to  be  ioltsrs,  to  lift  up  to 
raise,  to  turn  over.  In  R.  Gloucester,  tiUeth  is— 
mo veth,  goeth,  travelleth,  proceodeth.  See  T a  ll, 
TaLL,  TxLT,  Toil,  Tolb,  Toll,  Tool.     Un- 

TILT,  s,  V.  -IMO.  The  raised  cover  of  a 
boat  or  waggon. 

To  tilt  Sk  vessel,  (properly,  to  till  it,)  is 
—to  raise  it — Sk.  and  Tooke. 

To  run  at  tilt  is  perhapa  merely,  {hastis 
eleoatis,)  with  spears  tilted  or  upraised ;  for 
so  the  combatants  entered  the  field  >— 
(met)  with  the  force  or  speed  of  a  com- 
batant at  tUt. 

To  ride  "  iUting  o'er  the  waves," 
(Milton,)  is— to  ride  surging,  rising,  as  the 
wavea  rise 

TUled,  tild,  iUt,  past  p.  of  the  e.  Tilian,  to 
raise,  to  lift  up.    See  TooJr*.    A-  Over- 

To  run  at  tUt^hasiU  Indsrt,)  Min.  derives 
from  D.  TilUn,  levare,  loco  movere,  or  itom  the 
V.  To  telly  because  all  the  strokes  are  told,  m  num- 
bered, (See  TsLL.>— Bacb  (says  Sk.)  too  forced: 
and  he  prefers  the  A.  8.  Tealtrian,  to  totter,  to 
nod,  from  the  motion  of  the  combatanta  in  their 
saddles,  while  engaged. 

TIMBER,  s.  -ED.  Timher-tTeest—XxeeB 
supplying  wood  for  building  i  the  thick 
stem  or  trunk. 

A  wfM-timhered  man, — a  well-built  and 
strongly  formed  man,  with  strong  limbs. 

D.  Timm-«r,  sren;  Ger.  Zimm-er,  -eren;  Sw. 
Titn-mer,  -ra  ;  Dan.  Tommer  ;  A.  8.  nmftr-e,  -ion, 
to  build,  to  construct    Un- 

TIMBRE,*  s.  Timbre,  TimherUre,  (which 
-BR- EL.  Lye  and  Tyrw.  think  are  from 
-Bi.LED.t  A.  S.    TumUre,    a    tumbler,    a 
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dancer,)  may  be  merely  tamhottr.  Tam- 
bours or  tamborines  are  still  beaten,  cast, 
and.caught,  as  described  by  Chaucer:— 

"  The  NnftfWf  up  ftin  subtmy 
Thel  cattefl,  aad  bent  hem  fbll.ofl 
Upon  a  fln^  fUn  and  toft. 
That  thel  ne  failed  nerw  mo.** 
*Chaueer.    iMilUm. 

Perhape,  tfaitersf,  mtawtbor^lL  See  Tamboos, 
and^ik. 

TIME,  a.  p.    "  The  consideration  of  dura- 

-LBSs.  tion,  as  set  out  by  certain  pe- 

-LXSSLY.      riods,  and  mark'd  by  certain 

-LY,  ad.  av,  measures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I 

-iNQ.  think,  which  most  property  we 

-FUL.*         call  time," -- Locke,       *' Our 

-ous.t  conception  of  time  originatea 

in  that  of  motion ;  and  particttlarly  in  those 

regular  and  equable  motions  carried  on  in 

the  heavens,  ue  parts  of  which,  from  their 

perfect  similari^  to  each  other,  are  correct 

measures  of  the  continuous  and  auccessive 

quantity  called  Time,  with  which  they  are 

conceiTed  to  oo-ezist     Time  therefore  may 

be  defined, — Hie  peroeiyed  number  of  sue- 

eessive  moTements."  —  OiUies,   Aristotle*M 

Eifde*.  Analyse. 

Timehi, — seasonable,    in   good   season, 

early. — ^Ralegh,     ^Boctm. 

Dan.  Timt;  8w.  ft  A.  8.  Tiwtat  Fr.  Tem^, 
trom  L.  Temptu.'^k,  It  admits  at  least  of  con- 
Jeetiuw,  tliat  Timt  may  be  from  A.  8.  v.  Tpm-am, 
to  bear  or  bring  forth,  to  Utm.  A  womaira  Umt 
it  yet  used  emph.  Ibr  the  period  of  travail  or 
labour.  See  Sbasoit.  See  Tzmforai.,  for  the 
supposed  e^rm.  of  iemfus.    Be-  Over-  Un- 

TIMID,  ad.  ben.--Fearful ;  afraid,  af- 
-IDITT.  frighted;    eaaily  frightened; 

-OROUS.  apprehensive  of  dsinger,  or 

-OROusLY.       difficulty. — *EhfoL 

-OROUSNE88.  p,  Tim-ide,  -ore;  It  -Mo,  -fUo; 
-BROSITY.*  8^  ToM^e.  -rwo;  L.  TimiduB, 
Umor;  Or.  Aeiiia,  (Voss.)  from  tec^iv,  and  this 
fromd«-c(w,toi4iul;  ^>p.  to  that  feeling  of  aftHght 
which  deprives  of  the  power  of  speech ;  binds  or 
holds  fkst  the  tongue.  (A.  8.  Tam-iam,  to  tame, 
dam^rt.) 

TIMONEER,  9.  The  beam,  or  draught- 
tree  of  a  waffgon,  &c. ;  also,  the  staff,  or 
handle  (whion  we  call  the  whip)  of  the 
rudder,  or  stem. — CoL 

A  steersman,  a  helmsman.  The  word 
has  not  gained  currency,  nor  do  we  want  it 

It.  TimonUr*,  from  Tie^Amt;  Fr.  Timom;  1*. 
Temo. 

TIK,  9.  A  metal. 
-MER.  !>•  Ttn;  Ger.  Zinn;  8w.  Ttnnt  I>an.  ft 
wv  A. 8.  Tint  Fr.  Btkdn;  It  Sieemot  8p. 
'"'*  BtUmo;  L.  Stennwm,  Wach.  thinks  that 
the  metal  and  the  name  were  transported  at  the 
same  time  from  Britain : — but  it  was  called  by  the 
Or.  Ka«'a-(Tcpott  whieh  (Lenoep  thinks)  is  from 
tbm  9.  Kae'^weiv,  ^mmta  admovtrt,  to  move  near  or 
close  to;  and  to  have  been  given  as  a  name  to 
this  metal,  because  tnr  it,  when  melted,  other 
harder  metals  may  be  joined  (i. «.  soldered)  toge- 
ther. Flloy  and  Plutarch  teU  how  renowned  Urn 
vas  Ibr  its  use  in  »oldtrimg  other  metals ;  and  it 
U  not  improbable  that  It  is  an  A.  8.  word,  from 
thn  e.  rya-ae,  claudere,  to  close,  to  shut;  (to 
Um ;)  to  fasten ;  and  thus  (perhaps)  to  solder. 
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<*  Two  pleees  of  hiaek  lead 
todered  together  without  this  timet 
Pling.    "  Like  as  lin-*odder  doth  knit  aad 
a  eraekt  peece  at  brasse."— Irf.  Plmimrct. 

TIKE, «.  -BO.  The  sharp,  piercing, 
ing,  tooth  of  a  harrow,  pron^  of  a 
any  thing  aharp,  mercing,  cutting. 

Tinm  of  honis :  Sk.  Js  at  a  loaa.  It  m^y  be 
from  A  8.  Timnm,  vexare^  inrltan^  (see  lb 
Taaii,)  to  Tax,  to  tronbla 

TINE,*  r.    To  light,  to  kindle,  to 
TiND,t  9.  inflame,  to  enrage,  to  rage. 
-ER.        Tinder,  (A.  S.  Tender, 

kindle  or  make  Are  witli. 
*  Spenser.  BiUton.  Dnfden,  ^Wiei^. 
Oo.  Tandgan;  A.  8.  Temdnmm;  IX  Ttam-^m, 
<•»«■ ;  Oer.  Zmmdem;  6w.  Tamdms  D«n.  Tartu; 
8c.  THud,  t^ndtt  aooeadere,  laceodeiv,  to  ligjht^u 
kincQe,  to  bum : — To  Hns  at  tin  n  randle, — to  11^^ 
it— J2ay.    See  Txzv. 

TING,*v,    To  sound,  or  cause  to  Moni^ 
-LE,  V.  as  metal  stricken  ;    to  lii^ 

-LINO.  cause,  or  emit  the  oooadof 

TiNKj:.B,«.t.     bells,  when  rung;  to  Icel  a 
-IKO.  tremulottSv  jarring  rwwsatiMa. 

-ER,  or  like  the   ringing  of   naefesi, 

Tinker.  when  atricken. 

Tinkle — is  app.  to  a  less,  a  ahaiper  ssid 
shorter  sound.  Tinkle-tankOttg,  (Bcml  and 
F.) — a  mere  reduplication. 

Tinker, — so  called  either  from  tlie  noise 
they  make,  upon  something  mrtaHir,  to 
announce  their  coming,  or  when  at  wodt 
It  is  still  pronounced  TtnUert  in  the  Koffb 
of  England.     See  BreeketL — *Oumeer. 

D.  TinghSt  teMkfa,  timteim;  FT.  Timitr:  H 
Ttnttmnirs ;  L.  rtealrs,  p.  p.  Timnimw,  w 
Tinnient  mav  be  flNrmed.     TUUUe  is  the  em 
word  as  TimgU,  by  the  SMie  ehsnga  «f  ^insa  JL 

TINGE,  0.  a.  To  stun,  to  dye;  to  £p 
-ENT.*  into,  to  imbue  with— 

TiNCT,  or  or  die,  or  colour ;  to 

Tint,  t.  v.         to  give  a  hue  or  eon^ 
Tinctdre,i.«.  app.  alao  (met)  to  gire  a 
tang,  (qv.)  or  taate,  or  flavours  to  imbne^ 
to  impregnate. — *  Beyle. 

Fr.  Teimdrw,  ttinet,  teinetmrs;  ft.  g^err,  tkm, 
tintirmt  8p.  Ttnir,  Umim,  Umtmmf  L.  Tiifvf. 
Unet-um;  Or.  Trrreiai  med^^een,  kmmme»mr%  te 
wet ;  and,  oons.  to  stain  or  dye.    Dla-  Utt> 

TINNIENT.    See  Tnro. 

TINSEL,  e.  ad.  9,  A  stuff  or  sOk  in- 
wrought with  silver,  (i  e.  glittering  spas- 
gles  of  silTer;)  any  tiling  qierkliiy  or 
glittering : — merely  sparkling  or  gBttermg ; 
shining,  showy,  speetout. 

"  TinseU  oi  seigaoiie,"  in  R.  Bi 
*'  fine  robes,  honour." — JXranw. 

Bk.fifani  Fr.  SsUneeUe,  a  spark; 
sparkle ;  qd.  a  sparkling  or  glittering  staff  or  silk. 

TINTI-MARRE,  «.      An   obatrcMroos 
ntnse,  and  such  as  is  made  by  great  oMlkion 
or  daahing ;  also  the  damour  of  qnanil 
ling  I  any  great  and  disagreeable  noise.- 

n.  Tiutrnmarrs!  Umttr,  to  ri&ft  aad 
mattook.    Any  hocrible  dto.— Cof.     81 
either  ftom  Mmiiliw  mmrHtu,  or  (whkli  ha 
much  better)  temed  from  the  aoond. 

TINY,  ad.    "  2%iy,— puny,  little.    It  ii 
usually  joined  with  HtiU  aa  an 
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tire ;   §o  they  ray,— A  little  Hnp  thing."— 
Hay,    Lye  refers  it  to  Teine,  (qv.) 

TIP, «.  V.  The  ». — ^The  top  or  summit ;  the 
-STAFF,  highest  or  most  deyated  point ;  the 
-TOE.      extreme  point  or  edge.    To  Zip,— • 

To  reach,  to  touch,  to  put  or  place  on  the 
top  or  summit,  the  extreme  point  or  edge ; 
to  cover  the  point  or  edge  ;  to  do  any  tmng 
lightly  or  superficially  by  a  light  or  super- 
ficial motion  or  action. 

To  tipp  off,— to  fall  off  the  tip,  point,  or 
edge.  To  tip  off  the  liquor,  is— to  turn  up 
the  top  or  edge  of  the  yessel  till  all  is  out 
(see  To  Tipplb,  and  Tiff)  ;  to  ftp  over, — 
to  turn  tip  or  top  over ;  to  topple,  (qv.) 

Tip-staff, — ^an  officer  carrying  a  tipped' 
staff. 

Tip-top, — emph.  the  very  highest  point 
or  part     D.  Tip,  top.    Dan.  Tip. 

TIPPET,  #.    An  article  of  dresa  worn  on 

the  tip  or  top. 
A.  S.  Tappstt  an  upper  artlels  of  dren.— Xyc 

TIPPLE,  V.  s.     To  drink  frequently ;  to 
-PLKR.  drink  continuedly. 
-ST.       Tipsff, — having   tipped  or  tippled 
too  much  strong  drink. 
The  dim.  of  Tip,  (qv.) 

TIRE,  V.  To  tear  or  rend  in  pieces;  to 
-soKBsa.  prey  upon,  to  feed  upon,  to  de- 
-LXNo,  ad.  Toor ; — ^to  hansa  or  distress,  to 
-SOME.  vex,  to  trouble ;  to  wear  out  or 
weary,  to  fatigue. 
"  Tesiphus  whose  stomacke  foules  tiren 
evermo." — Chaucer.  "The  vultour  nill 
eaten  ne  tyren  no  more." — Id.  **  Like  an 
emptie  eagle  tyre  on  the  fleah." — Shak. 

A.S.  Tirian,  or  TyrUm,  to  iear0  or  rent  In 
pieces;  to  Ure  or  weary.~5'oin.  The  v.  is  other- 
wise written  and  app.  3P«r-o«,  Tir-^m.  r«or4afi. 
See  Tab,  Tart,  TAmar,  Tabdt,  Tabmxsh, 
Tkab,«.  TaAB,«.  ToavBiiT,  Toaaxrr.  Over- 
Un- 

TIRE,  e.  f.  -MEMT.    To  th-e  or  attire,  (qv.) 
to  clothe  or  invest ;  to  clothe,  to  dress. 

The  s.  is  gen.  app.  to  a  dreufor  the  head; 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Tiara. 

TIRE.    See  Tiee. 

TIRE,  *.    i.  e.  The  ti-er  or  binder  of  the 
wheel,  or  parts  of  the  wheel,  together. 

TISSUE,  «.  V.     A  texture;  or,  as  the  Fr. 

Tissure,  —  "A  weaving  or  plaiting;    an 

interladng;   also,  the  woofe  or  wot,  the 

thread  which  crosseth  the  staff,  or  goeth 

overthwart  it  in  the  weaving ;    also,  any 

woven  stuff,  but  esp.  oloth  of  gold,  silver, 

silk,"  &c.—Cot. 

Fr.  TU-*Ut  sure,  -irtr,  to  weave.  FT.  Tissmrt 
b  Uxturit  opOB ;  and  Pr.  v.  is  not  Improbably  from 
L.  Ttmart,  to  weave.    Enter- 

TIT,  s.    A  small  horse. — Sk. 

Perhaps  Tid,  {d  into  ly-ameU.    See  Tibt. 

TITH,*  ad.  I  e.  Tighi,  (qv.)— •^eau.  ^  F. 
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TITHE,  a.  «.  **  TUhee  are  defined  to  be 
-ABLE,  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase, 
-ER.  yearly  arising  and  renewing  flrom 
-ING.  the  profits  of  lands,  and  the  per- 
sonal industry  of  the  inhabitants." — Black- 
ttone.  "  The  civil  division  of  the  territory 
of  England  is  into  counties,  of  those  coun- 
ties into  hundreds,  of  those  hundreds  into 
iithtngs  or  towns."— /dL 

8c.  TtindU;  Dan.  Tiende;  A.  8.  r«otta,deci- 
musi  teotk-iau,  deeimare,  to  <iM;  to  set  out  or 
take  the  tUh  or  tenth  part. 

TITILLATE,  v.  To  tickle ;  "  to  touch, 
-ION.     stir,  or  move  with  delight** — Cot. 

-IVE.*  *Chetterfi€ld. 

Ft.  TlHtt-eri  It.  -dr«/  L.  THittan,  by  redupli- 
cation of  the  first  syllable  from  Or.  TiXX-civ,  velr- 
Ure,  or  veUieare,  to  pull,  to  twitch :  nam  ex  levi 
vellicatione  sive  tractatione  provenit  Utillaiio. — 
Tom. 

TITLE,  o.  f.  To  have  or  receive,  to  give 
-T-m*AB.  or  bestow,  a  name  (sc.  in 

-ULART,  ad.  e.  honour,  or  for  the_  sake  of 
-LELESS.*  honourable  distinction);  to 
-uiiAR-iTY.t  have  or  give  a  nanke,  sc  as 
-LT.t  owner,  possessor,  as  having 

a  right  to  own  or  possess;  as  claimant ; 
and,  thus,  to  have  or  give  a  right  or  daim. 
Qen. — ^to  name,  or  denominate,  to  call. 

*Chaucer.     ^Broum.    IIL  MoutOagu. 

Pr.  TU-re,  -ukdrei  It.  -o/o.  -oUure;  Sp.  -nlo, 
"Utan  L.  TUml-u$,  -artt  to  bestow  a  tftfoor  name. 
Toss,  derives  the  L.  Titmtut,  from  Or.  Ti t4-«cv,  the 
leduplieatton  of  ti- ci  v,  to  honour ;  others  from 
rrrof,  honoured.    At-  Wa-  En-  In-  Ua- 

TIT-MOUSE,  s.  So  called  from  its  dimi- 
nutive size.    See  Tit. 

TITTER,  s.  V.  I  e.  To  twUter,  (qv.) 

App.  to— A  shaking,  tremulous,  low — 
laugh. 

TITTLE,  s.  A  point;  any  thing  aa  small 
or  minute  as  a  point;  the  smallest  part, 

particle,  or  portion. 

Widif  so  renders  the  L.  Apem;  and  in  the  Oer. 
version  of  Luther.  (Matt.  v.  18.)  the  word  is 
HUUl,  which  Wach.  interprets— panciiMh  apex, 
and  derives  fkom  A.  8. «.  TkifdHUh  tgpre,  pongere. 
See  Tbistlx. 

TITTLETATTLE,  s.  i.  e.  Tattle-tattle. 

TLE,  (term.)  the  dim.  (also  to),  is  die  or 
dal,  a  part  or  portion;  as,  set-tie,  bund-le 
(bund-dle),  tipple. 
TO,  pr.  "  The  preposition  To,  (in  Dutch 
written  Toe,  and  Tot,  a  little  nearer  to  the 
original,)  is  the  Gothic  substantive  Taut, 
or  Tauhts,  L  e.  act,  effect,  result,  consum- 
mation ;  which  Gothic  substantive  is  indeed 
itself  no  other  than  the  past  part  Tauid, 
tauids,  of  the  verb  Tauyan,  agere:  and 
what  is  done,  is  terminated,  ended,  finished. 
In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  Tuan 
or  Tuon,  whence  the  modem  German  Thun, 
and  its  preposition,  (varying  like  its  verb,) 
Tu,  IZu.)  In  the  A.  S.  the  verb  is  Teog- 
an,  and  the  prep.  To."  "  Lowth  says— the 
preposition   To,  placed   before  the  verb, 

I    mi^kes  the  infinitive  mood.      He  would 
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have  said  more  truly,  that  To  placed  before 
some  nouns,  makes  verbs :"  and  To  was  so 
prefixed  to  distinguish  the  infinitive  from 
the  noun,  <rfler  the  infinitive  had  lost  that 
distinguishing  termination  {an),  which  it 
had  formerly.      Chaucer  sometimes  uses 
the  infinitive  termination,  excluding  to,  as 
— "  He  was  worthy  han  (i.  e.  to  have)  his 
life."     Sometimes  he  drops  the  infinitive, 
and  uses  to,  as — "  Women  desiren  to  have 
soveraynte,"  (Wif  of  Bathes  Tale.)    Some- 
times he  uses  both  termination  and  sign, 
as — "  Than  longen  folks  to  gon  (L  e.  go-en) 
on  pilgrimages,  and  palmeres  for  to  seken 
strange  strondes,"  (Prologue.)  (See  Tooke.) 
Lye  says, — To,  in  compounds,  signifies  ad 
and  di$,  (a  curious  instance  of  &e  deter- 
mination with   which   our  lexicographers 
wrench  a  word  to  any  meaning  they  please,) 
as,  ro-bser-an,  adferrc  ;  To-braec-sn,  dis- 
rumpere.       Mr.  Tyrwhitt   says,  —  To,  in 
composition  with  words,  is  gen.  augmenta- 
tive ;    "  as  the  helmes  they  <o-hewen,  and 
to-shrede,"   i.  e.   hewe  and  cut  to  pieces, 
(into  shreds.)      The  bones  they  to-brest, 
i.  e.  break  in  pieces :  with  other  instances ; 
— in  all  of  which  To,  (which  might  as  pro- 
perly have  been  written  Do,)  including  in 
itself  action,  gives  emphasis  to  the  action 
expressed   by  the  v.  to  which  it  is  pre- 

fosed.  Such  words  in  A.  S.  are  abundant 
n  R.  Gloucester,  and  R.  Brunne,  and  in 
Piers  Plouhman,  they  are  also  frequent. 
Wiclif  usesTdwcn/,— «  The  veil  of  the  temple 
was  torent,**  (Matt  xxviL) ;  Tobartt, — "  And 
he  was  hanged  and  tobartt  the  myddil," 
(Dedis,  L)  ;  Tobreyd;  with  others. 
To  is  used  in  opposition  to  Jrom, 
D.  Toe,  toi;  Ger.  Zu;  Sw.  St  Dan.  TU;  A.  6. 
To!  Go.  Dtt.— Omnia  afflnia  Latino  Ad.—Waek. 
To,— as  To  make,  To  walk,  To  do,— i  Grnco  ar- 
ticulo  TO,  idem  est  ut  to  irocc<v,  to  vepivareiy,  to 
irpaTTciv. — Mint.    (See  Do.)    Uu- 

TOAD,  9,  -EATER.     An  animal. 

Toad-eater, — one  who,  a  dependent  who, 
will  swallow,  and  approve,  any  thing  from 
a  superior,  a  patron,  &c.  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. 

Dan.  Tudxe;  A.S.  Tade;  perhaps  from  the  v. 
Teon,  teoff-an,  to  extend,  to  expand.  The  L.  Bu/o 
is  supposed,  by  some  etymologists,  to  be  i^>p.  to 
this  animal,— quia  tnmida  bestise  est. 

TOAST,  *.  V.  -ER.  Any  thing  baked ; 
usually,  bread  sliced  and  baked  before 
the  fire. 

"  A  rare  drunken  toast,"  in  C.  Cotton, 
appears  to  be  a  drunken  tots-pot :  and  To€Ut, 
may  be  a  something  as  a  signal  for  each  toss 
in  a  company  of  toss-pots.    And  hence — 

To  toast, — to  name  or  propose,  any  one 
whose  health,  success,  &c.,  any  sentiment 
which  is  to  be  drunk:  and  a  toast, — any 
one  who,  or  any  thing  which,  is  so  named 
or  proposed.  See  Tais  in  Jamieson  ;  and 
see  Tatler,  No,  24. 

Fr.  TosUe,  a  toatt  of  bread;  from  L.  Tosltm, 
past  p.  of  Torrere,  to  bake. 
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TOBACCO,  «.  «  There  ia  an  hertw  {p. 
-coK-iaT.  Virginia]  which  is  sowed  apart 
-ING.*  by  itselfe  and  is  called  bgr  the 
inhabitants  Vppowoc :  in  the  West  T^wKif 
it  hath  diners  names,  accordhi^  to  tfe 
seuerall  places  and  countreys  wh^re  B 
groweth,  and  is  vsed.  The  Spanyards  call 
it  Tahaceo,**-^Hacklmyt,     *Bp,  HaU. 

Said  to  be  so  called  from  an  Island  in  tke  Wctt 
Indies.  Perhaps  Tabasco  ia  the  Bay  of  rnmi— i  IM 
8k.— Ab  insulA  In  Amexioft— rococo, 

TOD,  s,  V.    As  much  wool  as  is  tied  in  am 

bundle.      Qen,  —  any   thing    thick    mai 
bushy ;  a  bush,  a  thicket 

Tod  is  still  the  common  name  of  a  fee 
in  Scotiand;  and  perhaps  so  called  froa 
his  bushy  tail. 

A  certain  measure  of  wool,  (8k.) — flrom  Get. 
ZoUe,  a  lock  or  bunch  of  hair.     Mina.  pm 
the  Flemish  Todderen,  oectere,  whSd&  is  liat 
mon  D.  9.  TujfereH,  to  tie. 

TO-DAY,  av.  To-morrow.    To-day,- 
present,  passing  day. 

To-morrow, — the  day  next  following  to- 
day or  this,  the  present  day. 

A.  S.  To-dteg,  hodie,  this  day.  A.  S.  Tn  ■arj 
«».    Bee  To,  and  Moaaow. 

TODDY,  s.  The  name  of  a  tree,  ihiin 
which  is  drawn  a  vinous  juice.  Appu  to — 
a  mixture  of  spirits,  water,  and  other  in- 
gredients ;  for  which  application 
bably  indebted  to  our  seamen. 

TOE,  «.     A  finger  of  the  foot 

P.  Plouhman  writes  the  plant  Tom.  Sea  in  ▼. 
Toot.  Chaneer  writes  it— ^mmv  L  e.  T^'gm,  Oi 
Tee,  teent  Oer.  Zake;  Sw.  Tee;  Dan.  T^m: 
A.S.  Ta;  which  the  etymol(^ists  Aetdxm  either 
from  Gr.  Ta-civ,  extenders,  or  the  A.  SL  v.  Teom, 
to  extend,  to  expand ;  or  from  Tett,  1mw^ip«  *i>— 
is  their  number.  (See  Waek.  and  Jmu.)  It  te 
probably  from  Te-oM,  to  take;  appi  flnt  totte 
talons  or  claws  of  an  animaL 

TO-FORE,  ov.    Before,  afore. 
A.  8.  To-foron,  ante,  prse. 

TOFT,  «.     A  place  where  at  some  tune  a 

rustick  mansion  which  they  call  a  meMoaee 
waa  situated. — SpeUnaau 

A  word  common  in  conveyanoes  of  lands 
and  tenements.     Law  L.  Tifism. 

TOGATED,*  ad.  ToosD.t  Dreswd  or 
invested  with  a  gown,  {toga,)  gowned. 

The  first  folio  (Shak.)— taa^aed;  which» 
Mr.  Boswell  observes,  agrees  Iwtter  with  the 
context— 'fFoorf.     ^Skak,    ls.Togvtma. 

IXHjETHER,  a».  Gathered,  coUeded. 
in  one  body,  in  one  place,  at  one  txme; 
unitedly,  conjoinedly. 

A.  S.  Togesdere,  una,  abnol,  paritsr.    See  Al- 
Tooarnsa,  and  OATasa.    AU- 

TOIL,  «.  9.  To  till :— gen.  to  Iabonr»  to 
-BR.  work,  to  travail. 

-FULk  Colere  et  labocara  agrnm.    ttk.  IV 

-INO.  V.  was  formerly  written  TmeO,  sai 

-sous.  TuaiU    Gee  Till,  and  Toxk,  ia^s^ 

En-  Over-  0n- 

-SOME-LT. 
-NES8. 


TOM 


TOO 


TOIL,  9,  Any  thing  lifted  or  raised ;  a 
snare,  sei  tip,  sc.  to  catch  animals.  A 
spider's  web  is  a  toil,  i*  e.  something  l^ed 
up,  or  raised,  to  catch  flies. 

Fr.  Toiles.  Toil  de  ar^nie,  a  cobweb,  6k. 
derives  from  L.  Tela.    See  Till. 

TOILETTE, «.  Now  app.  to— The  dress- 
ing table. 

Ft^TpiMte,  from  Ml,  cloth  ;  and  MS,  from  Ma, 
linen  cloth. — Cot.  The  £ng.  (saTS  Men.)  caU  it  a 
combing  cloth. 

TOKEN,  «.  V,  To  teach,  to  make  known, 
-ING.  to  notify,  to  denote,  to  declare,  to 
-LESS.*   designate,  to  mark. — *Bmm, 

D.  T«ek-en ;  Ger.  Ztiehen  ;  Sw.  ft  Dan.  Tegn  ; 
Go.  Tackn-iian ;  A.  S.  Tackn-ian ;  D.  TetfcAn-M  ; 
Ger.  Znchnen ;  Sw.  Taen-a,  to  mark ;  probably 
from  A.  8.  Tac-an,  to  teach.    Be-  Fore< 

TOLE,  or  ToLi.,  v.  Chaucer  writes  Tull, 
Ray  says — To  toll,  is  to  entice  or  draw  in, 
to  decoy,  or  flatter;  as  the  bell  to//ii^  calls 
in  the  people  to  church: — and  Milton 
speaks  of — A  toUing  sign  post,  hung  out  to 
call  passengers.  Bp.  Burgess  appears  to 
coincide  with  this  origin,  and  thinks  To 
UU  may  be — ^to  produce  an  efi^t  by  slow, 
insensible  degrees;    but  it   seems   more 

Srobably  to  be  a  cons,  usage  of  ToU,  (see 
'ill,)  to  draw  into,  to  lure  into,  a  tml: 
gen. — to  draw  along ;  to  induce,  to  allure, 
to  entice. 

TOLERABLE,  ad.  That  can  or  may  be 
-ABLY,  borne  or  snfitred,  supported,  or 
-ANT.  sustained,  or  endured ;  sufferable, 
-AMCB.  supportable;  met — that  may  be 
-ATE, v.  suffered  or  permitted;  scarcely 
•ATioR.  allowable  or  excusable;  indifferent 
Fr.  TolitHr;  Bp.-an  It.  TolUrirt;  1*.  Toi&- 
rare,  from  Mlere,  to  lift  or  raise,  to  MI/;--«nd 
Tooke  thinks  L.  Is  inm  A.  S.    In-  Un- 

TOLL,  f.  V.  A  tax  or  tribute  levied  or 
-iNOb  raUed.    To  toll, — to  raise  or 

ToL-BOOTH.  levy,  a  tax  or  tribute ;  also,  to 
-LAOB.         pay  it 

To  toll, — to  raise,  and  cons,  to  sound— 
a  bell ;  to  sound  it  (at  a  particular  hour,  as 

a  signal,  or  call). 

Fr.  ToUin,  the  toll  taken  by  a  miller.  ToUm, 
taken,  remoTod,  t^i,  or  carried  away.  ToUir,-^ 
to  remove,  to  take  away,  sc.  the  force  or  validity ; 
make  void.  Gen.'-to  take  away,  to  withdraw. 
To  Ml  a  bel),  Sk.  thinks,  is  formed  from  the 
sonnd.  He  and  Jun.  derive  7oi/,  a  tribute ;  A.  S. 
ToU;  D.Tol;  Gtx.Zol;  Sw.  Tm/;  ¥r.  Tailter, 
from  Gr.TcX-of.  Others  give  it  the  same  origin 
as  Tailm,  (qv.)  (See  also  Talliaob.)  Tooke 
thinks  tluit  ToU,  and  the  Fr.  TaUle,  (av.>— taken 
of  goods— differ  only  in  the  pronunciation,  and 
consequent  writing  of  them.  It  is  a  part  lifttd 
off,  or  taken  away.  To  raite  taxes,  to  /fvy  taxes, 
a  l«ey  upon  any  person,  are  common  expressions. 
"  The  toii  of  a  beU,"  he  adds,  "  is  its  being  U/tmi 
up,  whieb  causes  that  sound  we  call  its  Ml." 
See  TXI.U    At-toUent    Sx-toL 


TOLUTATIOK,*  «.  App.  to  the  amblmg 
pace  of  a  horse. — *Brown, 

L.  Tolut-ariu»  equus,  from  Tolutim;  and  that 
from  toUtn,  to  raise  or  lift  up. 

TOMB,  #.  ff,  -LESS.*    App.  to— The  grave, 
the  sepulchre. — *Shak, 
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¥r,  Tombe,  intotnber ;  It.  T&mba;  Sp.  TmnAo, 
(see  Ektomb  ;)  from  L.  Tumulut  (a  dim.  formed 
from  Tum-ere,  to  swell),  a  rising  heap,  or  mound 
of  earth.    De-  £n-  Un- 

TOMBOY,  «.  A  tumbler,  mountebank  i 
a  rompish  ffirl — a  playfellow  for  boys. 

A.  S.  TwiSert,  from  "  Tumb-ioH,  to  dance,  to 
tumble,  to  play  the  iumtblert  to  act  a  play ;  hence 
Toei^ojf.— (Vet8tegan.)"-n5oii». 

TOME,  s.     App.  to— A  piece  of  paper 

cut ;  and  rolled  up  into  a  volume.     Gen. — 

a  volume ;  any  portion  of  paper,  &c.  bound 

into  one  book. 

Fr.  7om-tf;  It.  ft  Sp.  -o ;  L.  Tomut;  Gr.  To/iof, 
sectio,  (geetio  chartse,)  from  rtfivttv,  teeart,  to  cut. 
Ana-tomy.  A-tom.  Epi-tome. 

TOM-TIT,  *.    The  Tit-mouse,  (qv.) 

TON, «.    The  tone ;  the  air,  sc.  of  fashion ; 
the  style,  the  vogue,  the  mode. 
Fr.  Ton,  the  tone  or  tune. 

TON.    See  Tun. 

TONE,  «.  V.  A  stretching;  an  extension ; 
-XNO.  an  extension  of  the  voice,  of  sound ; 
-ic.  sound.  App.  frequently  to — an 
-ICAL.  excess  of,  an  affectation  of,  parti- 
cular sounds — ^as,  a  whining,  drawling  tone. 
Also  met  to — tiie  intention,  tension,  or 
general  state  or  temper  of  mind. 

Fr.  Toni  It.  Tudmo;  Sp.  Tono;  L.  Tonus;  Gr. 
Tovor,  tiom  rovoetv,  inttndert,  (sc.  vocem,)  to 
stretch  the  voice.  SeeToTsLL.  Dls-  De-  In- 
tonate. 

TONGS,  «.      That  which  takes,   seizes, 

holds ;    a  tool,   an    instrument    for    that 

purpose. 

A.  S.  TanOf  tonp-an ;  D.  Tanght ;  Ger.  Zang  ; 
B^.Tong.  Ihre  and  Waeh. .derive  Arom  Toga,  to 
takt,  to  seise,  to  hold. 

TONGUE,«.  v.  The  organ  of  speech; 
-LESS.  the  power  or  faculty  of  speech ; 
-TIB.        the  language.    Also  app.  to— 

Any  thing  projected  or  protruded  as  the 
tongue  from  the  mouth  : — a  tongue  of  land. 
Go.  Tvggot  {tkngoj)  A.  S.  fr  Dan.  Tung-e;  Sw. 
-a;  D.  Tonics  I  Ger.  Zuno,  which  (Wach.  thinks) 
is  the  same  word  as  Z><»p,loquela;  Diug-en,  loqui; 
and  this  in  A.  S.  is  Thing-un,  locutio ;  Thing-un, 
loqui,  to  speak. 

TONSILE,  ad,  -SURE.  A  shearing,  shav- 
ing, cutting  or  clipping. 

Fr.  TouMurt ,  It.  Sp.  &  L.  TonturUj  from  iour 
ram,  past  p.  of  Tondere,  to  shave,  to  shear. 

TONSILS,  «.    A  swelling  in  the  jaws,  (4 

toUendo. —  Fots,) 

Fr.  TontUleg;  L.  ToniUlm,  a  dim.  of  Toles, 
(tumor  in  faucibus.) 

TONTINE,  ».  "  Annuities  for  life  have 
occasionally  been  granted  in  two  different 
ways :  either  upon  separate  lives,  or  upon 
lots  of  lives,  which  in  French  are  called 
Tontines,  from  the  name  of  their  inventor." 
— A,  Smith. 

TOO,  flw.  i  e.  To,  To  pref.  to  verbs  gives 
emphasis.  (See  To.)  Written  Too,  and— 
Placed  before  ads,  or  avs,  it  givea  addi- 
tion, increase,  augmentation,  excess;  and 
then,  gen.  implies — ^more,  ilso,  likewise ; 
more  than ;  over,  beyond* 


TOP 

TOOL,  1.  Tool  is— (some  instroment,  any 
instrument  lolled)  ^fted  up,  or  taken  up,  to 
work  with  ;  (met) — 

App.  to  persons,  who  are  the  tools  or  in- 
struments employed  or  used  by  others. 
A.  S.  Toit  (ote,  toht;  from  lU^n,  to  labour.— 5». 

TOOTfSb  -SB.    To  advise,  or  adrertise;  to 

make  known ;  to  announce, — ^by  (the  lond 

noise  of)  the  horn ;  to  sound  the  horn;  or, 

(in  Dutch,)  to  make  known  by  the  low  sound 

of  a  whisper ;  to  whisper. 

D.  TupUf  tote,  comu;  tuyienf  oanere  cornu,  to 
■oond  a  hora.— f  Miaa.  A.  S.  Tot-ian,  emlnere 
tanquam  eomu  e  fronte.— Xye.  D.  Tuyten  is  also 
strepere,  tinniie,  to  make  a  noise;  iuytenin  d§ 
oofe,— to  tell,  to  whisper  in  the  ear.  Neither  the 
horn  nor  the  whisper  is  part  of  the  meaning.  To 
ioot^  seems  to  be  app.  to  anv  means  of  knowing, 
or  making  known  :^to  search,  to  seek,  to  peep  or 
pry :  to  ken,  to  espy,  to  look  into,  to  look  oat.  In 
P.  Plouhman,  "  a  beme  lolcn,"  is— «  beam  up$ : 
"  his  ton  toUdan  out,"  is— his  toes  fwmed,  looked 
out  A  toUng  hill,  Udal  himself  explains,  i.  9.  a 
peak.    A  toHng  ruif,— «  ruff  looking  <rret  or  oat, 

Jirojeeting,  oterhanging.  Tolisf  noses,— i^rqifset- 
ng,  prominent.  Tooten,  (in  Beau,  ft  F.)  were  to 
announce  the  king's  approach  (1^  sound  of  horn). 
The  orif^  seems  to  be  A.  S.  To-^ritanne.  Lye 
notices  the  phrase— Ic  do  eow  to  iNlteas,— I  do 
you  to  wit;  ihcio  vos  soire;  scire  lioet.  To  wUi 
tooU,  tooif  is  an  obvioas  course  of  corruption. 

TOOTH,  s.  V,  That  which  tuggetk  or 
-FOL.'  ioweth !  pulls  or  tears  (to  pieces). 
-LESS.  App.  gen.  to  the  mouth,  the  palate. 
-801CE.*  Met — ^to  any  thing  placed  like, 
-Y.t  perforoodng  the  offices  of,  the  Uoth. 
Tooth  and  nail, — ^biting  and  scratching, 
with  all  possible  keenness ;  doing  every 
possible  injury,  hurt,  or  harm. 

*£eaiL  if  F,    ^Stuart, 

A.S.  Toth;  Go.  Tuntht,  that  which  tmggolh: 
the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  indie,  of  Go.  Ta^ca; 
A.  S.  Ttog-^n,  to  tog  (Tooke)  or  tow.    Vn- 

TOP,  s.  0.  The  summit,  or  the  supreme 
-FUL.  or  highest   or  most   elevated 

-LESS.  point  or  surface;   the  upper- 

-FiNGLY.  most  point  or  part  or  place; 
-MOST.  the  surface. 
-sr-TURYY.  To  top, — ^to  be  or  cause  to  be, 
to  rise,  over  or  above ;  to  excel,  to  be  emi- 
nent ;  to  surmount,  to  surpass ;  to  be  supe- 
rior, or  supreme.  Also,  to  take  off  the  top, 
to  prune  it  off. 

Topsy-turvy, — ^when  the  head  or  top  is 
where  the  feet  or  bottom  should  be. 

A. 8.  D.  8w.  ft  Dan.  Top;  Gtit.  Zopf.  (See 
Tip.)  8k.  says,  qd.  Tops  in  itirvo, — ^the  head  in 
the  turt  Lye  refers  to  A.  8.  Torf-4an,  to  throw. 
Over-  Out- 

TOP,  s.  May  be— That  which,  a  toy  which, 
(when  spinning)  stands  upon,  moves  upon, 
its  tip  or  point;  or  which  keeps  its  top, 
crown,  or  head  up. 

D.  Top;  Ger.  Top/;  Fr.  Toupis,  Umpitr,  to 
turn  or  cast,  to  whirl  about  like  a  top. — Cot,  D. 
Toppen,  Ger.  Toben^  vertere  et  verti:  cireom- 
agereetctrcumag{,totumorbetamed;  to  drive 
or  be  driven  around.  The  Fjr.  D.  ft  Ger.  tv.  seem 
all  used  cons.    A- 

TOP-ARCH,  s.  -  Y.  The  head  or  chief  of 
a  place  (or  district). 

Gr.  Towof,  a  place,  and  apxot,  the  chief,  from 
apx'tivi  to  be  head  or  chief. 
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TOPAZEy  s.    A  precious  stone. 
Fr.  Top-Mu;  It-dslo;  Sp.  -ado;  I» 


TOPE,  9.  -ES. '  To  tip  off  (the  llqiaor); 
to  turn  up  the  Up,  top,  or  edge  of  the 
vessel,  till  all  is  drunk ;  to  drink  eoqutantfy, 
to  excess — till  drunk  ;  to  tippU,  C^v.) 

8k.— from  0«r.  Topi,  a  pot,  or  fram  toppgw.  So 
torn  about,  (see  Tor, «.);  or  (and  this  ba  psefaa) 
from  D.  Toppsn^  to  rave,  L  e.  to  drink  UU  mad. 

TOPHACEOUS,  s.  Stony,  powdoj. 
dusty. 

L.  Tofns  or  iopikm,  lapis  eaveinostta  et  awOiB: 
a  soft,  porous  stoae.    See  Voss, 

TOPIAKY,ai  App.  to— Cutting  trees 
or  hedges  into  particular  forma  or  sliapea. 

Ft.  Topiairo,  the  making  of  images  in,  or  asfeocs 
of,  plants.— Col.    L.  Topimt^ 

TOPIC,  ad.  a.    Local ;  of  or  pertoiniDg  te 

-AL.        place. 

-ALLY.     Topic,  9. — ^a  place.  Topia^ — booki 
or  places  of  logical  iiiYentiaii. 
Fr.  Top4qne:  It  -Ice;  L.  Topicm,  tnat  Gr. 
Tovoc,  a  place.    2V>picf,— foci  e  quibus  azpimcata 
promuntur.— Cie«ro. 

TOPO-GRAPHY,  s.     A  description  of 

-EK.        a  place. 

.fC.  Fr.  Topogn-pkie:  It  -/la;  Bp.  ft  I»  TV- 

-IC-AL.    Poy'V**'* »  ^r.  ToT07pa^a,  from  ronr, 

place,  and  fpa^tir,  to  deoeilbet. 
—ALLY. 

TOPPLE,  0.    To  come  top  foremoBi ;  to 

£ill  or  throw  top  or  head  forverds ;  hwid 
long.    Dim.  of  Top. 

TOIC    See  Towbil 

TORCH,  «.  -ER.    (Twisted)  flax,  thread, 

or  other  substance  (prepared  for  kindling 

and  supplying  light). 

Fr.  Toreke;  It.  Tdreia,  ioreUo:  Bp.  Jmimtkn 
The  French  called  a  wrtatkod  straw,  Isid  vpssi  the 
head  to  receive  any  thing  wei^^,  Toreko:  and 
8k.  derives  either  from  JL  Torrit,  sir  frein  torf- 
mors,  to  twist  (being  made  of  twistti  materials); 
but  he  prefos  the  former. 

TOBJ>,  or  Turd,  s.  That  which  has  been 
fed  upon  or  eaten,  (and  qjeeted  or  ex- 
pelled.) 

D.  Tordo,  fori;  A.  8.  Tord,  past  p.  «f  «.  Tir-^n, 
to  feed  v^on.^roeAck 

TORMENT,  V.  a.  To  distreaa,  to  distract; 

-ER.  to  inflict  pain  or  agony;  to  ex- 

-ING.  cruciate,  to  agonise;    to  afflict, 

-INGLY.  "  to  toss,  as  a  raging  sea  doth 

-RE88.  a  ship." 

-FUL.*  *mikitu.    ^Ckameer.    tBo^le, 

-ISE,^  9.  Fr.  Temsni,  •onier ;  It  -^liJii, 


-RY.t        ^'  '*'^*  niomuntorj  L,  Torwumimm, 

ttomton,  toriwn,  past  pi  oi  laff -■arc, 
(A.  8.  T^er-nn,  Teor^g^n,  Torg-mtO 


to  torture ;  to  tnm,  to  bend,  to  twist  to 

to  wrest  or  wrench.  8eeTx«B,v.aBdTomT.    Un- 

TORNADO,  #.    A  tum,  sc  by  wind ;  a 

whirl-wind. 
8p.  Tornado,  tmax  lomar,  to  torn. 

TORPEDO,  a.    A  fish,  so  called  from  iu 
benumming  qualities. 

FT.  TorpHUt;  It  -idinof  8pb  ft  L. 
from  torp-ers,  to  benum. 


^^Ifi^y-Tiu^,  ^•^^iJ[4/tiu'^*    ^yiMva^ 
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TORPENT,  ad.  Slngsiah  or  dotUhl, 
-p-^sceht. inert;  nmnmed,  or  deprived  of 
-IS.  actiyity  or  power  to  act  or  more  j 

-IDITT.       motionless. 

-IDMSSI.      It-  Tfjt'inie,  -trtt  L.  T^rpUmtj-^ 
■•rarno         Utrpena,  from  torptre,  to  lull ;  to  be  or 
-ITUDE.       bwjomolaiy.  (A.8, 7lr-Mi,  toWrt,  qv.) 
-OUB. 

TORQII£T»*  Ai.    Wreathed. 
*HaekluyU    Fr.  rM^tie. 

TORRE-FY,  0.    To  pardi,  to  scorch,  to 

-EFACTioN.    bum ;  to  parch  or  diy  by  heat 

-TD.  or  fire. 

FT.  Torrid't ;  It.  ft  Sp.  ■«  ;  L.  TtrHdva,  from 
torrertt  wMeli  Vom.  derivM  from  lorm,  and  that 
from  Or.  T9tp4tv.   (A.  8.  rir-an  r  to  Ur€,  qr.) 

TORRENT,  042.  #.  A  rapid,  ▼iolent, 
stream  or  current 

Fr.  It.  tt  8p.  TorremU  ;  L.  Torrtnt^  from  torrtte, 
(mo  ToKKSrY.)  eithor  beeaiue  it  becomeBqukmj 
diy,  or  because  It  bolls  irlth  rapid  Tiolence. 

TORT,  9,  A  wrong;  an  iiguatioe;  an 
-ION.  injury,  ahaim,  or  hurt ;  a  damage, 
-I0U8.       mischiefl 

-IVB.  Tortioiu, — ^wrongful.  Tortuous t — 

-UOU8.      wrung  or  wrenched,  (sc.  out  of  a 
-V08ITY.*  straight  line,)  twisting,  wreath* 
ing,  crooked. 
For  Toreentiout,  Chaucer,  or  his  copiers 
or  printers,  must  answer — *HolUmdf  ^ 

Ft.  Toi%  torHutuc  s  It.  Tdrf-o,  -«dM;  Sp.  -iKWO, 
from  L.  ror<«m,  past  p.  of  tonutrt,  to  tortmre, 
(qv.)  to  twist,  to  wranoo,  to  wruig,  (to  Uar,  qv.) 
Con-  De-  IMi-  Bz-  Re-    Also  In-torted. 

TORTOISE, «.    An  animaL 

Fr.  TortUt  tortmgue,  tartara$»* ;  It  TarUtrUga ; 
8p.  Tortnga,  so  eaued,  either  because  tardOt  slow, 
or  lofia,  twisted,  wreathed.— See  Utn,  FT.  ft  It 
Dictionaries. 

TORTURE,  f .  V.  To  wrest,  to  wring ; 
-ER.  to  wrench ;  to  inflict,  or  afflict 
-INO.  with  pain  or  agony ;  to  agonize, 
-nvoLT.  to  excruciate,  to  rack ;  to  pull  out 
-ODS.*      to  the  full  stretch. — *H,  More. 

Fr.  2*ori-ef«,  Hrrsr;  It  8p.  ft  L.  rortaro,  from 
Utrimmt  past  p.  of  torguere,  to  $orment/{qf.) 

TORVE,*  ad.  -ous.t    Harsh,  stem,  grim. 

*FaUer.    ^Benkam. 

It  Tdr^o ;  L.  7orrM,  perhaps  from  lortaf, 
twisted,  se.  into  harshness  or  sternness. 

TORY,  $.  -IBM.  «  Such  men  are  ruder 
than  torye*  and  wild  Amerioana.'*— Gfanet^ 
"The  words  Whiff  and  Tory,  although 
they  are  not  much  above  dO  years  old, 
have  been  pressed  to  the  service  of  many 
successions  of  parties,  with  veiy  different 
ideas  fiutened  to  them."— Amy^ 

Tfff  Sorg  (says  8k. )»  and  an  Irish  Terp  or 
TAefy,  from  Ger.  TAar,  insane;  unless,  as  I  sus- 
pcet  the  word  be  of  Irish  origin. 

TOSS,  V.  s.  To  pull,  push  about;  to  put 
-BR.  into  commotion  or  agitation ;  to 
-ma.  fling,  to  throw ;  to  agitate,  to  dis- 
quiet 
A  totS'poi, — one  who  totstM  or  throws, 
sc  the  liquor  from  the  pot ;  a  great  drinker. 
See  Toast  ;  and  Taiti  in  Jamieson. 

Mins.  (Sk.)  derives  from  D.  Tmntn ;  Fr.  -er,  to 
heap  vp,  to  aoeumntete ;  or  from  IX  ToMtrM,  to 
o8te  violenee;  perhaps  to  touso,  or  tease. 
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TOTAL,  ad.  u  All,  whole,  entire,  com- 
-LT.     plete,  full. 

-ITT.     'T.  ft  8p.  Tot^  /  It  -^  i  L.  TohiUt 
(Te-©T-«,)  whole. 

T'OTHER*  pro.  Le.  The  other;  as  tone, 
the  one.    Still  used  in  Nottinghamshire. 

TOTI-PRESENT,*aA-ENCB.*  Entirely, 
wholly  present — *  Search. 

TOTTER,  v.  -tt.    To  tremble  or  shake, 
(sc.  as  if  not  firmly  set) 
Tottif, — ^unsteady,  dizsy. 
A,  8.  TeaUrian,  is —"to  stagger,  to  reel,  fo 
shake,  to  waver,  and  (as  Som.  writee  It)  to  Mter," 
D,  Toutermt  tremert. 

TOUCH,  #.  V.  **  Tooth  is  a  sense  spread 
-T.  over  the  whole  body,  though  it  be 

-INES8.  most  eminently  placed  in  the  tip 
-IMO.  of  the  fingers.  By  this  sense  the 
-INOLT.  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  are 
discerned;  aa  hard,  soft,  smooth,  rough, 
dry,  wet,  clammy,  and  the  like.  But  the 
most  conaiderable  of  the  qualities,  that  are 
perceived  by  this  sense,  are  heat  and  cold." 
— Locke. 

To  loKcA,— to  feel  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  or  beeome  in  contact 
or  in  conjunction ;  to  finger,  to  handle ;  to 
come  dose  to,  near  to;  to  reach,  to  ap- 
proach, to  approximate ;  to  appertain,  to 
affect,  to  effect,  to  infect    Also— 

To  do  or  efiect  any  thing,  by  a  mere  iowA  ; 
cnrsorily,  without  pressure,  rest,  or  stay. 

Touch,  the  «.  ia  further  app.  emph. — to 
the  right  touch  or  feeling;  that  quality, 
those  qualities,  that  cause  such  feelings ; 
and  hence.  Touch,  and  Touchstone, — 

A  test  or  proof,  a  criterion,  standard, 
sign,  mark :  also  to — a  mere  touch,  a  dash, 
hit  stroke.  And  further— to  a  pledge  or 
contract,  bargained  or  confirmed  (perhaps) 
by  touch  of  hand ;  as,  to  keep  touch,  is  to 
keep  promise,  &c. 

Touchy, — susceptible  of  touch  or  feeling 

(sc.  to  excess) ;  easfly  irritated  or  provoked. 

See  Tetchy. 

Ft.  Toucher;  It  Toe-e^e;  Sp.  -or,  which  ap- 
pear to  eome  from  Go.  Tek-am,  (see  Mem.) ;  whence 
slso  (Jnn.)  not  only  the  v.  To  take,  but  also  to 
teueh.    See  To  Takb.    Re-  Un- 

TOUGH,  ad.  Drawing,  extending,  ac 
-EN,  p.  without  separation  of  continuity ; 
-LT.  viscous ;  tenadoua,  or  holding  to- 
-NBSS.  gether  ;  and^  hence, — not  easily 
broken,  subdued,  overpowered  ;  hardy, 
sturdy ;  sti^  inflexible ;  stubborn,  un- 
manageable. 

A.  8.  7oA,  tenax,  tentns,  iou§h  as  falrd-lime.— 
Som.  Tough  is  IoimM,— that  which  toweik,  tug- 
gelh  or  dramoth  ;  or  which  we  tow  or  drew. 

TOUPEE,  *.  Fr.  Toup6e,—K  topping  or 
tuft ;  a  woman's  hair  laid  out  on  her  fore- 
head ;  a  horse's  foretop. — Cot 

TOUR,  f.  Fr.  Tour,— a  turn,  round,  circle, 
compass,  wheeling,  revolution,  circumvolu- 
tion ;  also, — a  turn,  bout,  or  walk. — Cot. 

TOUR.    See  Tower. 
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TOURN,  or  Turw,  ».  App.  to— A  mar- 
-EY|  s.  V,  tial  or  military  aport  or  enter- 
-INO.  tainment,  in  which  the  performers 
-AMENT.  displayed  their  skill  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  horses  in  turning,  return- 
ing, wheeling,  during  the  engagement  or 
encounter. 

To  toum, — to  turn,  return  ;  "  they  taume 
home  ayen." — Gower. 

Ft.  Toum-ogt  -oyer ;  It.  Twn-io,  -edre ;  Sp. 
•«0f  -ear.  A  <«rii.  To  turn  or  IttfiKf,— quia  (so.) 
equM  celeriter  in  orbem  eircmmversani,  because 
they  swiftly  wheel  their  hones  in  a  eireuit.—Sk. 

TOURN,  or  Turn,  *.  App.  to— A  court 
held  by  the  sheriff;  ''  because  he  keepeth 
his  turn  and  circuit  about  the  shire." — 
Bacon,     At- 

TOUSE,  ».  To  pull,  to  pluck,  to  draw  or 
-EL,  t>.  drag ;  to  pull  (out  of  order,  to  dis- 
-INO.     order). 

To  tose  wool,  cazpere  lanam,  (Jun.)  i.  e.  to  teaee 
it.    See  TsAiB. 

TOW,  V,  9.  Tow,  f.— That  which  tuggeth, 
-AGE.  or  with  which  we  tug  or  draw. 
-iNG.    Also, — 

-Y.  Tow,  A.  S.  Tow,  D.  Touw, — made  of 
-KER.*  flax,  which  (Sk.)  may  be  derived  from 
the  V.  To  tow  or  draw,  because  it  may  easily 
be  drawn  out  or  extended  by  the  hand ; — 
but  as  Tow  is  that  which,  the  rope  which, 
draws,  the  name  may  have  been  early  app. 
to — the  material  of  which  it  was  made. 

*Sir  T.  Elyot, 

D.  Tog-hen;  Oer.  Ziehen;  A.S.  Teon,  teog^n; 
Go.  Tiuhan,  trahere,  to  draw;  Fr.  Tonen,  to 
'■Wi— to  draw,  to  hale.  See  Doer,  Tooth,  aad 
TovoH. 

TO^WARD,  pr,  av,  ad,  or  -wards,  pr.  oo. 
-LT.  With  a  look  or  view  to ;  in  a  way, 

-LINESS.   course  or  direction  to ;  tending, 
-NE8S.      or  approaching  to ;   coming  to, 
acceding  to ;  and  hence,— 
Toward,  ad, — concurring,    yielding   or 
complying ;  docile,  tractable. 

A.S.  To-toerd,  -weard,  Aiturus,  venturus,  Aitoze, 
to  come. — Som,    Un- 

TOWEL,  s,  A  cloth  to  wipe  (the  wet 
away) ; — though  perhapa  of  the  same  origin 
as  Ff.  Toil.    See  Toilet. 

Fr.  TouaiUe  ;  It.  Tovdptia  ;  Sp.  Toalla,  8k. 
(says  Wach.)  derives  the  £ng.  from  the  Fr. ;  Men. 
—Che  Fr.  from  the  It. ;  and  Ferraritt«,~the  It. 
from  L.  Toralia,  (sed  daro  partu,  et  lensu  aUeno, 
nam  mantilia  non  sunt  Untea  eubitoria.)  The 
Ger.  Zwele,  tersoriam  ex  linteo ;  D.  DwalU^  dweii, 
Wach.  thinks,  is  so  called,  from  its  use  in  wash- 
ing i  by  wiping  and  cleansing ;  and  he  derives 
from  Go.  Thwahian;  A.i.  Thwe-an,  to  wash;  and 
Jun.  does  to  likewise. 

TOWER,  *.  y.  or  Tour,  *.     A  building, 

-ED.        an  edifice,  standing  on  high  ground ; 

-  Y.  raised  upon  or  above  another  build- 

Touret.  ing;  a  lofty  (sc)  fortress ;  a  great 

height     To  tower, — 

To  rise,  to  ascend;  to  soar  on  high  or 

aloft 

Tou>ered, — furnished  or  garnished  with 
totters. 

Fr.  Tour,  touretie;  It.  &  Spi  Torre  ;  L.  TurrU; 
Gr.Tvp<rft,  an  ediAce  upon  a  height  or  eminenre.  I 
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— ZTaqpeMw.  See  Voee,  The  A.S.  Tar  fs,— s 
"  tower,  a  rock,  a  high  eearre  or  hill.  Heme,  tfai 
Tor  by  Glassenbnry,  and  divers  ia  Cbeahire,  emL 
elsewhere."— 5o«i.  The  A.S.  Tirre  is  also  a  tamer: 
and  see  Tir,  7>r,  priaeepe,  prinripatqs,  ia  L§t; 
which  probably  supplies  the  root. 

TOWN,  s.     A  place  indoaed  or  eocooi- 

-I8U.     passed.      App.  to — ^An    undefiDei 

-SHIP,   collection  of  houses  or  faaibitatiaos; 

-Bn.      also  to— the  inhabitants  s  cmpih.  to 

— the  metropolis. 

Tun-teipe, — those  of  a  town  or  tosntsh^ 

•^iSoiB. 

A.  S.  TtM,  "  a  hedge,  a  fence,  any  iaehMoxe.' 
^Som.     D.  TuifU  ;  Ger.  Zuan,  locos 
cinetua. — Waeh.    Jon. — from  A.  S.  T 

dere,  drcumsepire,  "  to  inclose,  to  f« , ,^ 

or  teeHe.*'—Som,  And  Verstegaa  aaya.  To  igme 
was,  in  his  time,  still  used  ft>r  eepirm,  to  hate 
round.    See  Tsa,  Tuir. 

TOY,  t.  V.  Gen. — ^Any  sbewy  trinket,  a 
-PUL.  plaything,  a  play  or  sport;  a 
-isH.  trifle ;  any  thing  trifling,  or  fkn- 

-I8RKESS.  ciful.     To  toy, — 
-ous.*        To  play  or  sport,  to  trifle^  to 
dally.— *iranier. 
Mins.  firom  D.  7oy«s,  toogken,  to  omameat; 
ad.  ptterorum  omatnentOt  —  line,    shewy  tkiogi 
for  children.    The  D.  Top^en  ia  probably  A.S. 
Taw'ian ;   D.  Tomwen,  parare,  colera,  to  dim 
Jamieson  derives  Sc.  Die,  ftom  Su.-Gou  7>^  raf* 
floere.    See  Taw. 

TRACE,  #.  V,    A  draught,  draimig  out,  or 
-ABLE.  prolonging;  a  progress,  pio- 

-ER.  cess,  or  proceeding;  a  contt- 

-BRT.  nuous  course  or  waj;  a  roa^ 

-iNo.  a  path ;  mark  or  maiks  fonncd 

Track,  s.  o.    in  passing,  trodden  in  passiag; 
-LESS.  footsteps;  vestiges. 

Tract,  »,  v.    Tract  is  also  app.  to — an  extent 
-ABLE.  of  land  or  country ;  and  also, 

-ABLENE68.  (immediately  from  L.  I>ac- 
-ABILITY.  tare,)  a  Tract  (L.  Tractetes, 
-ATE.  Fr.  TraicU,)  is,— 

-ATION.  A  treatiae, — any  writing,  book, 
-ILE.*  onay,  discourse,  dissertatioB, 

-iLtTT.t  disquisition,  &c.  See  T&eat. 
-lON.t  Tractable  h^treatable^  or  that 

may  be  drawn  or  led ;  induced  to  eome  or 
go,  or  do,  as  we  wish ;  manageable,  gwcm- 
able,  compliant,  obedient 

To  trace, — to  proceed  or  go,  to  proceed 
in,  after,  in  search  or  pursuit  of ;  in  a  path 
or  course  gone ;  to  pursue  or  follow  vigi- 
lantly or  carefully. 

Tracery,  in  Architecture,-!  formed  by 
intersections  of  various  parts. 
*Bacan,    ^Derham,    tPaley. 
Pr.  Trae,  irae-e,  -er ;  Traiet,  trmietabU ;  It. 
Tr^e-ia,  -i6re,  trat-thkile;  Ss.  -ado^  -mkU,  (i 
TasAT.)  L.  Traetme,  firom  TraWr,  (Voes.  Tt 

vehere^)  to  draw,  (qv.)     Abs-  Ad-  Con-  De- 

£z-  Pro-  Re-  Sub-traet.  In-  Un-txactable.  Ob- 
trectation.    Por-tray.    Uo-traeed. 

TRADE,  s,  V.  A  way  or  course  indden, 
-ER.  and  retrodden,  passed  and  repassed ; 
-wiMD.  a  way,  a  path  or  course  punned  or 
-INO.  kept  **  The  savage  beaaf  s  trmle,** 
-FUL.*  (Spenser;)  <* Being  in  the  right 
-LEss.t  trade  of  religion,"  (Udal ;)— n  con- 
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course  or  intercoune ;  or  regular  or  ha- 
bitual course  or  practice ;  employment, 
occupation  in  merchandize  or  commerce; 
intercourse  for  buying,  selling,  or  barter- 
ing;  commerce,  traffic. 

To  trade,  (formed  upon  the  s.) — to 
pursue  or  cause  to  pursue  a  path  or  course ; 
to  exercise  or  practise ;  to  train  : — *'  We 
haue  traded  our  Hues  familiarly  with  him. . . . 
Wei  seen  and  familiarly  traded  in  the  Latine 
and  Greke  tongues,"  (Udal ;)  "  Professors 
dailie  trade  vp  the  youth,"  (Holinshed.) 
And  gen. — to  follow  or  carry  on  trade. 

*  Spenser,     Wwrton,     ^  Young, 

Fr.  Trac  (see  Tkacb,)  Is  a  trade  or  ooone :  and 
our  Eng.  «.  Trade^  which  8k.  derires  firom  It. 
rrd«a,  (see  apin  Trace,)  la  the  pa»t  p.  of  the  v. 
To  tread.  Chaucer  writes  Trade  as  the  psst 
tense  of  Tread  (qv.),  the  way  or  path  traded  or 
<rad«,— (semJta  qoam  quis  premit,  ut  sibi  sttiaque 
Tictojn  paret.)  See  Tkafpic.  Surrey  renders 
pervint  mm,  "  a  common  trade."  "  The  wind 
blowing  <re^"  (Hackluyt,)  (whence  Trade'Wittd) 
is— in  a  regular,  steady  course.    Over-  Un- 

TRA-DITION,  *.  v.*  "  TraditUm  is  any 
-lONAL.  way  of  delivering  a  thing,  or 
-ION ALLY,  word,  to  another;  and  so  every 
-lONARY.  doctrine  of  Christianity  ia  by 
-lONER.  traditioH,  I  have  delimr'd  unto 
-I0NI8T.  you,  saith  St  Paul,  that  Christ 
-iVK.t  died  for  our  sins." — Bp.  Taylor, 

-OR.t  Tradition  is  usually  distinguish- 

ed from — genuine  and  authentic  ^tten 
documents,  or  records. 

*  Fuller.     ^Bp,  Taylor.     iHooker. 

Fr.  Trad-Uif,  -dticni  It.  "izidne;  Sp.  -deion; 
L.  TradiHo,  fh>m  Tradere^  to  give  over  or  across ; 
to  pass  over  or  deliver  to.    See  TaACTom. 

TJRA-DUCE,  V.  To  transmit,  to  transfer, 
-BR.  (to  translate ;)  to  convey,  to 

-IBLB.  confer ;  to  descend,  to  derive ; 

-M£NT.*  (met)  to  draw  away  from,  (sc 

-DUCT,  «.t  v.t  privacy  or  security,  before 
-DUCT-ioN.f  the  public,  into  notice;  and 
-ivfi.1  hence) — to  expose  (to  deri- 

sion, scorn,  or  infamy ;)  to  defiune,  to  scan- 
dalixe,  to  vilify,  to  detract — *Shak,  ^HoweU, 
XiL  More.  %Not  uncommon  in  old  divines 
and  scholastics.     I  fVarburton. 

Ft.  Trad-uire;  It. -urre;  Sp. -tidr,  (to  trans- 
late ;)  L.  Traducere^  tra-duetum^  to  draw,  lead,  or 

.  bring  over  or  across,  fh>m  one  side  to  another, 
ftom  one  thing  to  another. 

TRAFFIC,  s.  9.  App.  to— Buying,  sell- 
-ABLE,  ing,  or  bartering ;  commerce ;  mer- 
-ER.  cantile  business ;  occupation  or 
employment  in  merchandize;  in  market- 
ing, in  cheapening. 

Fr.  Traf-Jtque;  It  -Jleo;  Sp.  -ieo;  Sk.  says,  sll 
of  Arabian  origin.  Jun.  fbrms  it  from  It  ft  Sp. 
TratOf  (see  Tiuldk,)  tratifieare,  trqjteare. 

TRAG-EDY,  *.  App.  gen.  to— Any  dis- 
-lAN.  tressful,  calunitous,  mournful, — 
•lous.*  story  or  event  A  tale  or  story 
-oic.  or  event  of  woe,  misery,  or  wretch- 
-oic-LY.    edneas. 

-Ai.  '  "  Tragedy,  then,  is  an  imitation 
-AJLLY.  of  some  action  tiiat  is  important, 
-ALNKU.   entile^  and  of  a  proper  magni- 
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tade — ^by  language,  embellished  and  rend- 
ered pleasurable,  but  by  different  means  in 
difibrent  parts — in  the  way,  not  of  narra- 
tion, but  of  action — effecting  through  pity 
and  tenor,  the  correction  and  refinement 
of  such  passions." — Twimng.  Aristotle, 

*'  Tragedie  is  to  sayn  a  certain  storie. 
As  olde  bookes  maken  us  memorie. 
Of  him  that  stood  in  gret  proeperitee. 
And  is  yfallen  out  of  high  degree 
In  to  miserie,  and  endeth  wretchedly." 
*Fahyan.     Wood.  Chmueer. 

Fr.  Trag-idie,  -iques  It  &  Sp.  -Mfto,  -ieo;  L. 
Tragedia;  Gr.  TpoYMd«a,  quasi  kireicen  dUcas, 
from  rpa-rot,  Mreus,  and  wdq,  eantusi  the  song  of 
the  goat.    See  Voee. 

TRA-JECT,  s.  V.    A  tnueet^—n.  passage 

-ION.    or  ferry.     Fr.  TrtyeeL 

-CRY.    To  trajeet,  —  to  throw  or  cast,  to 

pass  or  cause  to  pass,  over,  or  through; 

to  transmit,  to  transpose. 

Tre^eetory,  (PaleyV-the  course,  or  orbit, 

through  which  a  planet  is  thrown  or  passed. 

Fr.  Tra-ieeter;  It  -gettaref  L.  Trn-fieere,  -/ee- 
tum,  to  throw  or  cast  over  or  sense,  or  through. 
See  TsAJBT. 

TRA- JET,  P.   Fr.  Trqiectaire,^A  juggler, 

-GBT-OUR.  impostor,  cozener. — Coi. 

-RY.  Mr.  TJrrw.  (who could  find  these  words 

in  no  language  but  our  own,)  has  written  very  labo- 
riously and  very  copiously  upon  them  without 
arriving  at  any  conclusion  satisfactory  to  himself. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Fr.  TrtUettairSt  or  Trajec- 
taire.  It  TrageUaiore,  (see  If  em.)  should  have 
escaped  his  keen  and  careful  researches.  8k. 
says,— perhaps— 4  trMeiendo,  because  he  (the  /r*- 
oetour)  throws  his  balls  across  (tr^fieit)  from  one 
hand  to  the  other  with  such  swiUness  as  to  sur- 
pass the  quickest  motion  of  the  eye. 

TRAIL, «.  «.  Trawl.    To  draw  or  drawl, 

to  draw  along,  to  produce  or  prolong ;  to 

protract;    also  to  trace  or  track,  sc.  the 

course  or  path. 

A  trail, — a  drag;   any  thing  drawn  or 

dragged ;  a  trace  or  tract 

Fr.  TraiUer:  (3er.  Zh-aeten;  D.  Trey  ten,  to 
draw  a  ship  with  a  rope. — KUiau.  D.  Treglen  is 
fhim  D.TrfcA-m,  to  dragot  draw^  whence  Draggle, 
Drawl;  and  Trout  ox  TraU  dtflbrs  from  the  latter 
only  in  the  first  letter.    £n- 

TRAIN,  s.  V.  A  train, — any  thing  drawn ; 
-ABLB.  drawn  out  in  length,  drawn  out  in 
-ER.  succession  or  consecution;  pro- 
-INO.  longed,  or  placed  or  laid  out  length- 
-Y.*       wise ;  and  hence  app.  to — 

A  train  of  artillery ;  a  train — of  a  gown, 
of  followers  or  attendants ;  a  retinue. 

A  train  of  events, — js  consecutive  series. 

A  train  of  gunpowder, — ^laid  out  length- 
wise, in  a  long  line. 

A  traiUf — to  seduce,  allure,  entice,  or  en- 
snare. 

To  train, — to  draw  along;   to  educe  or 

educate ;  to  seduce  or  allure. — *Oay. 

Fr.  Train-er  ;  It.  -Are,  to  draw ;  probably  of  the 
same  origin  as  Trail,  (qv.)    Mis-  Un-  Up- 

TRAITOR,  s.  ad.  v.*  One  who  betrays 
-LY.  or  delivers  up,  sc.  any  person  or 
-ous.  thing  in  his  power  upon  trust; 
-ousLY.   any  thing  trusted  or  confided^ 
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Trait-rbss.  his  fealty,  or  allefliance ;  one 
-ORE88.  who  discloses,   dJseoTers,  a 

-ORiE.t  trust;  who  deoeives  or  de- 

lades  ;  a  perfidious,  fiuthless  person. 

R.  BruBue  writes  TraiMedf  Chancer, 
Treded,  (that  is,)  betrayed. 

*DrummoHd.     ^Chmteer, 

Ft.  Traisire;  It  TradU^i  8p.  Trmldor;'L.Tra- 
diUr,  tnm  Trmdert^  to  delirer.    See  Tabasov. 

XRAL A-TION,*  <.  A  transfer ;  a  meta- 
-T-iTious.t    phor,    a  trope. —  Bp.  HalL 

-XTiousLY.t    ^Stackfumse.    t Holder, 

L.  TrtOatio^  from  Trataimm^  nwd  as  past  p.  of 
Trmmfmret  to  tmniflsr,  ot  bear  over. 

TRA-LINEATE,'  ».  To  go  out  of  the 
lifie  or  direction  ;  to  deviate. — *Dryden, 

TRA-LUCENT,  ad.  -ewcy.  Shining 
through;  transparent    See  Translucent. 

TRAMMEL, «.«.  A  Gramme/,— Anything 
that  involves  or  entangles,  shackles  or  em- 
bairasses.    To  trammel, — 

To  involve  or  wrap  up;  to  shackle,  to 
embarrass,  to  hamper. 

It.  Tram-^iof  Fr.  -aUt  -earn,  a  net  for  par- 
tridges; a  lund  of  drag-net  or  draw-net — Cot. 
Mins.  happilj  enough  (as  8k.  thinks)  derives 
Irom  L.  Trama,  a  web»  (whence  Fr.  Tram-eft  It 
-are,  to  weave;)  ft-om  Tramear*  or  Trantmeortt 
to  pass  over  or  across.  But  Got  also  says— 2*ra- 
maiiter  is  to  weave,  bind,  fasten  or  insnare  by 
threefold  meshes  or  mails.  And  Men.  refers  to 
MaiUe,  macuUe  retis,  the  meshes  of  a  net 

TRA-MONTANE,  ad.  Gen.— Beyond 
the  mountains ;  foreign, 

Fr.  Tram»ntan-«;  It  s  So.  -a.  App.  to  those 
who  live  across  or  beyond  the  mountains  {tram*, 
extra,  moniet)  on  the  northern  boundary  of  France, 
or  Italy,  or  Spain. 

TRAMP,  t.  V.  To  trample,  (dim.  of  tramp, ) 
-LE,  #.  V.  is  to  tread  upon ;  to  rise  and  611 
-LER.  the  feet ;  frequently,  noisily;  met 
-LINO.  to  treat,  as  one  overthrown,  cast 
down,  prostrate,  lying  under  foot 
Grose  says,  "  A  tratnp, — ^a  beggar,  (Sus- 
sex.) Trampers, — strollers,  whether  beg- 
gars or  pedlars,"  (North.) 

D.  Tramp-€nt  -*ln:  Gcr.  -«•/  Bw,  -aj  Daa.  -er, 
currere,  incurrere,  calcare;  to  run  over,  trMd 
upon.  Go.  Ana-tramp,  concnlcaret,  is  found  in 
Luc  V.  1. 

TRANCE,  «.  V.      Tranee,^%  irauit  or 
-NS-UNT.     passage,    (to  another  world; 
-lENTLT.      Sk.;)  a  departure,  an  absence, 
-IENTNE88.   of  scusstion,  or  power  to  feeL 
-IBNCB.  Transient, — going  or  passing 

-IT.  across  or  away;  passing  per- 

-IT-ION.  ceptibly;  with  perceptible 
-IVE.  speed;  speedily;  flitting,  fly- 

-rvELT.  ing — away  in  a  moment ;  mo- 
-ORY.  mentary. — *Bale, 

-ORINESS.  p,  Trant-t,  -i,  Moire;  It  fr  8p. 
-ORIOUS.*  Wto,  -Uorio;  and  in  Sp.  Trofictfls 
the  transferring  of  goods  from  seller  to  buyer. 
L.  TrantUuM^  a  going  over  or  aeross,  a  passing  or 
passage;  from  Trantire.    En- 

TRANGRAM,  *.  "  /.  Bull  What  a 
devil's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangramt 
and  gimcracks,  gentlemen  7" — Sto^, 

Fr.  Tran-tran,  the  sound  of  the  violin,  in  tuning 
the  strings.    Men.  ^— of  a  horn. — Cot. 
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TRANKEL,*  a.  Perhaps  a  trvmdie  t  a 
turning  or  rounding-pin. — ^Moxem. 

TRANQUIL,  ad.  App.  peculiarly  to  the 
-LiTY.  sesy  (Voss.) — as  serene  to  the 
-LIZB,  V.  aky.  "  Calm,  untroubled*  vrithoui 
surges,  quiet,  still,  hush't,  peaceable^ 
ful."— Grf. 

Fr.  2Vaftf«il4c,  -ler  ;  It  -Jo,  -Uirei  Spu  -o, 
L.  Tranq;a\Uu$. 

TRANS,  £.  pr.    Through,  across ;  beyond. 

TRANS-ACT,  t;.  To  do,  to  per&rm.  to 
-ION.  manage ;  to  conduct,  or  carry  on  anj 
-OR.    act,  matter,  or  business. 

Fr.  Trans-action;  It -oxidve;  Sp.  -ocefew;  L 
Tf  anracKo,  ftt>m  TronM-aet-mm^  past  p.  of  Trcat*- 
iffertt  to  drive  through ;  and  hence^to  do  thorooi^ 
ly ;  to  end,  or  finish. 

TRANS-ALPINE,  AiL  Foreign ;  Italian  ; 
beyond  the  Alps;  on  the  furthest  aide  of 
the  mountains.*— Col.    Fr. 


TRANS-ANIMATE,'  i^.  -lON.t  «  Py- 
thagoras his  metempsychosis ;  or  the  pas- 
sage of  the  soul  (anima)  from  one  bod^  to 
another."~Cb<. 

*J>ean  King.      *Bp.  HaU.  GlanteUe. 
Fr.  Tramsmnimatkm. 

TRAN-SCEND,  e.  To  climb,  go,  or  pass 
-ENT.  over ;  to  over-pass,  to  sur- 

-ENCE.  pass;  to  surmount;  to  ex- 

-ENCY.  eel,  to  exceed;   to  dimb, 

-ENTAL,  ad.  9,    or  rise  to  great  height  or 
-ENTLY.  eminence;  tobeorbeeorae 

-BNTNB88.  eminent,     soper-emineii^ 

-scENsiON.         highly  elevated,  anpreme. 

Fr.  Transeend-ant ;  Sp.  -er,  -^ntsf  It  Tt»- 
eeind-ere,  -ente;  L.  Transcended,  p.  p.  at  trmn- 
seendere,  to  climb  over  or  across. 

TRANS-COLAT£,v.  To  strain  throogh. 

Fr.  trans-eonler.    In  the  Byrth  of  Mankyiid, 

the  e.  To  coo/,  Ikom  Fr.  Comtert  to  strain,  is  used. 

TRANS-CORPORATE,  ad.  Seems  to 
be  intended  by  Brown  to  denote — ^Ttsaa- 
migrating  from  body  to  body. 

TRAN-SCRIBE,  o.  To  write  from  some- 

-ER.  thing  already  written  or  priiit- 

-BLER.  ed ;  to  copy  from  another. 

-SCRIPT.  ft.  jnwwcrirt;     Sp. 

L.  rr  ( 


_a/«niiiq«-frkw   ^t.  Troscritere ; 

-lYELY.  paper,  Arc.  to  another. 

TRANS-CUR,*  V.  -sioK.    To  run  orer ; 
to  move  or  pass  cursorily  over. — *Baeem^ 

It.  Trasedrre  ;  L.  Transeurrere,  to  nm  over  er 
across. 

TRANS-DIALECT,  V. -iNa    To 

late  from  one  dialect  into  another. 
A  word  invented  by  Warburtoa. 

TRANS*£L£M£NT,*  ci  "The 
-ATE.t  of  traneekasenttOiethJrla^b. 
-ATioK.t  phylaet  did  use,  seems  to  ^ypnaali 
nearer  to  signify  the  nropziely  of  this  ngrs- 
tery,  because  it  signifies  a  change  evea  of 
the  first  elementt  j  yet  that  word  is  harder, 
and  not  sufficiently  aoconamodate :  ftr  it 
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may  ugnify  the  resolution  of  one  ekfMnt 
into  another,  or  the  resolution  of  a  mixt 
body  into  the  elements,** —Bp,  Taylor, 
*  Jewell  *^Bp,  Taylor.  tBp,  Gardner, 
A  word  invented  in  the  controverBlet  of  the 
church.    {Transt  and  elenunk) 

TRAN-SEPT,  ».  That  part  of  a  church 
which  is  carried  out  on  each  side  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  length. 

TRANS-FEMINATED,*  v.  -sexion.* 
Changed  from  female  to  male ;  change  from 
one  sex  to  another. — *Brount 

TRANS-FER,  v,  «.  -able.  To  bear  or 
cany  over,  (from  the  possession  of  one  to 
another,  from  one  account  to  another ;)  to 
convey,  to  transport,  to  transmit 

Pr.  Tran^fir-erf   Sp.  -<r;  It.  Tra^trire;  L. 

;  Trant-ftrre,  to  bear  or  cany  scroes.    Un- 

TRANS-FIGURE,  i;.  -ation.  To 
change  or  alter,  from  one  figure,  form,  or 
shape,    into    another;    to  transform;    to 

trans- shape. 

Fr.  Tranijlgur-er :  Sp.  -art  It.  Tra^urdre; 
L.  TrantJIffurare. 

TRANS-FIX,  V,  -ION.  To  JU  through, 
by  piercing  through ;  to  pierce  through,  to 
transpierce ;  to  stab  through. 

It.   Trqfiggere;     L.    Trar^fixum,  past  p.   of 
iran^/lyeref  to  fix  through. 

TRANS-FORM,  v.  -ation.    To  change 

or  alter  from  one  form  or  frame,  figure  or 

shape,  into  another;    to    transfigure,    to 

trans- shape. 

Fr.  Trantform-er ;  Sp.  -art  It.  Tratifwrmhre t 
It.  TrantforvMrtt  to  form  or  firame. 

TRANS-FRETATION,    ».      Passage 
across  a  strait  {trane  fretum), 
L.  Traa^frelatio. 

TRANS-FUND,*  v.  To  pour  over,  sc 
-FUSE,  from  one  vessel  to  another;  to 
-FUSION,  pour  or  spread  over. — ^Barrtw. 

It.  Tra»fdnder9t  Sp.  TroMfusion;  L.  Tratw 
fnndert,  to  pour  over  or  acroM. 

TRANS-GRES8,  v.  To  step,  go,  or 
<-lON.  pass  over ;  to  overstep,  to  overpass, 
-oa.  (sc)  bounds,  limits  prescribed;  to 
-IVB.*  trespass,  to  break,  to  yiolate — a  law, 
a  rule. — *  Brown, 
Pr.  TransgresHon;  It  Trtu-gredirtt  -^frettidnet 
8p.  Trant-gredir,  -gresHon^  from  L.  Trant-gredij 
to  step,  or  go  over  or  acron 

TRAN-SILIENC  Y,  *.    A  leap,  a  spring 

across. 
L,  Transilientt  P-  P>  of  trantUire^  to  leap  across. 

TRANS-LATE,  v.    To  transfer,  to  tra- 
-ION.  duce ;  to  transport ;  to  move,  to 

-OR.  convey,  from  one  place  to  ano- 

-KEfls.  ther ;  to  bear  or  bring,  to  con- 
-ITIOU8.*  vey  (the  sense  or  meaning)  from 
-oE.T,t  s.  one  language  to  another ;  to  con- 
stme,  to  interpret — ^Evelyn,    ^ArbuthnoL 

Pr.  TranM'later  t  It.  -liUar*;  Sp.  -/alion,  from 
tranMlalum,  used  for  the  past  p.  ot  trans-ferre,  to 
transfer,  (qv.)    Mia-  Un- 
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TRANS-LAVATION.*  #.    Akvingor 
lading  from  one  (vessel)  to  another. 
•Holland. 

TRANS-LOCATION,*  e,     A  placing 
(location)  over  or  across  (trams). 

A  change  or  changing  from  one  place  to 
another. — *H,  More. 

TRANS-LUCENT,  ad.  Passing  light, 
-BNCY.  lighting,  through;  piercing  or 
-ENTLY.  penetratiug  with  light ;  shining, 
-10.  bright,  through ;  transparent  with 
light 
Ft.  Tratutuiret  L>  Trantiueere,  p.  p.  Trans- 
luceni.    See  Trai.ucsht. 

TRANS-LUNARY,  fldl    Being  or  lying 
beyond  the  moon,  (trans  btnam.) 

TRANS-MARINE,  ad.  Situate,  lying  or 
being  beyond  the  sea,  (trans  foare.) 
L.  Tran$marinus. 

TRANS-MEW,*  v.    To  change  or  alter, 
from  one  thing  to  another. 
*Ckaueer.  Spenser. 

Fr.  Trans-muert  L.  Tran^-mniart,   to  trans- 
muU,  (qv.) 

TRANS-MIGRATE,  v.    To  go  from, 

-ION.    or  depart ;  to  quit,  leave,  or  remove 

-OR.     —-over  or  across,    sc  to  another 

place  or  coimtry. 

Pr.  Transmigrsr;  It  -dr#;  Sp.  -ar;  L.  Trans- 

migrare,  to  go  urom. 

TRANS-MIT,  V.    To  send  over  or  across ; 

-MISSION.       to  send,    to    pass    over  (to 

-ifissiYE.       another). 

-MITT- ABLE.  Pr.  Trans-msUrst  Sp.  -ntiUirt  It 
.^I,,  Tratmiitsrs;  L.  TransmUterSt  to 
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send  over  or  across. 


TRANS-MOVE,*  v.    To  move  from  one 
thing  (over)  to  another ;  to  transform, 
*Spenser. 

TRANS-MUTE,  v,  To  change  from  one 
-ABLE.  thing  to  another,  from  one  sort 

-ABLENESs.  or  luud  to  another ;  to^  change 
-ATION.        by  transfer,  or  transposition,  or 
transmission. 
Pr.  Transmu-cr  (to  transmefOt  qv.);  Sp.  -tor; 
It  Trasmutdrsi  L.  Transmutars. 

TRANS-NATURE,*  t.  To  transfer  the 
nature. — *JewelL 

TRANSOM*  t.  A  cross  or  transverse 
beam  or  bar. 

TRANS-PARENT,  arf.  Seemingthrough, 
-ENCB.  shewing,  shining  through  ;  that 
-ENCY.  may  be  seen  through ;  pellucid, 
-PARS,*o.  diaphanous. — ^StsrHng. 

Pr.  Tran$pa-rsnt :  8p. -rents  t  It  Traspar-imt«t 
-ire;  L.  of  IjOW.  Ages,  TrantparenSt  p.  p. of  trans- 
pareret  to  appear  through,  to  be  seen  through. 

TRANS-PASS,  *  ».  To  pass  over  or  across ; 

to  surpass. — *  Daniel, 
Fr.  Trantpasser.    Un- 

TRANSPATRONIZE,*  v.  To  trsns- 
ferthe  patronage.— *^Fi8nicr. 
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TRAN-SPICUOUS,  *.  It  equivalent 
to—Tnnsparent,  tnnalucent 

TRANS-PIERCE,    v.     To    strike,  or 
thrust  through ;  to  penetrate  thoroughly. 
Pr.  Traiupereer, 

TRAN-SPIRE,*  V.  -ATioN.t  To  breathe 
over  or  through;  to  breathe  out,  to  emit 
breath,  air,  iteam,  vapour;  to  evaporate; 
to  come  forth,  to  escape  silently,  secretly, 
as  if  breathed  or  whispered. 

Cot  uses  Transpirabie. 

*HowelL    "iCudworih, 

Pr.  Trantpir-tr  ;  8p.  sir;  It,  Traapiriure j  L. 
Trangpiraiioj  (from  trans,  and  gpirare,)  See 
SpiaiT. 

TRANS-PLACE,  v.    To  place  over ;  to 
change  or  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 
Fr.  Troiuplaetr. 

TRANS-PLANT,  v.  -ation.    To  move 

a  plant  from  one  place  to  another.     Gen. 

to  remove,  to  transpose,  to  transfer. 

Pr,  Trantplant-er ;  Bp.  -arj  It  Tratplanian. 
L.  of  Low.  Aget  has  the  past  p.  Tr€nupianiatu$f 
(traiw,  and  ptento.) 

TRANSPLENDENT,*  arf.    Splendent 
-ENTLY.t     or  Splendid,  over  or  beyond,  sc. 
-BNCY.t       mediocrity  ;    excessively,   su- 
premely bright,  brilliant,  or  shining. 
*TFyatt,     ^H.  More. 

TRANS-PORT,  v.  a.  To  carry,  or  con- 
-ATioN.  vey  over,  from  place  to  place; 
-EDLY.  beyond,  sc  sea.  Met — to  bear 
-BR.  or  carry,  beyond,  sc.  temperance 

-AMCB.*     or  moderation ;  to  bear  or  cany 
-MENT.t     away — in  rapture  or  ecstasy. 
-EDNEss.t  *Shak.    ^Beau,  ^  F.     iBp.  Hall 
Ft.  Tran$pori~er  ;  Sp. -ar;  It.  9(  L.  Trmupor- 
tare,  to  eany  or  bear  over  or  beyond.    Mit< 

TRANS-POSE,  V.  To  put  or  place  over 
-iTioN.  or  across,  from  one  place  or 
-XTIONAL.  position  to  another ;  to  change 
places. 
Fr.  Trantpoi-er  ;  Sp.  -leeion ;  It  Tratpdrrt ;  J^. 
Trafupoiitum,  past  p.  of  Trantponere,  to  put  or 
place  over.  *^ 

TRANS-PROSE,*  v.  To  transpose  prose 
into  metre  or  verse. — *Dryden, 

TRANS^IEGIONATE,*  oA    Of  a  re- 

gion  over  {wa),--* HoUmhed. 

TRANS-SHAPE,*  f».     To  change  from 
one  ehape  or  form  or  figure  to  another ;  to 
transform,  to  transfigure. 
*Shdk,     Beau.  ^  F. 

TRANS-VASATE,*ti.  Ft.  Transvaaer^ 
to  turn,  pour,  shift,  remove  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another. — Cot 
*CudwortK     Boyle, 

TRAN- SUBSTANTIATE,  «.        To 

-ION.      change,  to  convert,  from  one  sub- 

-OR.       stance  into  another.   "  They  say 

these  woordes,  This  is  my  body;  This  is 
my  bloud — compell  vs  to  beleue,  that 
thynges  there  shewed,  are  the  very  body 
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and  bloud^f  Christ  really.  But  bmd  aod 
wyne,  say  they,  cannot  be  Christes  nctnn]] 
body:  therefore  the  bread  and  wyne  aie 
chaunged,  turned,  altered  and  tnmwubaimm- 
tiated,  into  the  very  body  &  blood  of 
Christ"— TynAitf. 

Vx.  TroMtuMmn-iUr ;  Sp.  -eimr  ;   It  Trmmem-^ 
Umxiare;  LoirL.  Tranntbsfaniiare. 

TRAN-SUDE,*  ».  -ation.*     To  send  or 
emit  moisture   (udus),  through;    to   emit 
steam  or  vapour ;  to  evaporate. 
*Harvey,     ^Boyle. 

TRANS-VERSE,  ad.  s.  v*      Turned  or 
-AL.  turning,  lying  or  placed  aeron, 

-ALLY.       or  athwart,  or  aside ;  awry  ;  out 
-LY.         .  of  its  straight  line  or  course. 
-VERT,i».t  *  Leslie.     ^Chaucer. 

Fr.  Transvert^l, -aire ;  It  Tranera-^  -AJ^,-  L 
Tranatersua,  from  trams-vertere,  to  tarn  ovcz. 
across,  athwart 

TRAN-SUME,*  i^.      To   take   over   or 
-8UMPT,tt.       across;  to  change,  or  t^tfi 
-SUMPTION.I     in  change,  fivm  one  to  an- 
other. 
Transumpt, — ^a  copy  taken. — *Cmkme 
estate  Trials,  Hen.  Fill.     tSontJL 

Fr.  Tranntmpt,  Arom  L.  Trantmmpium,  post  a. 
of  Trmnt'sumere,  to  take  aver  or  acnna. 

TRANS-VOLATION,*  *.  A  fi%ht  or 
flying  over  or  beyond. — *Bp,  Taylor. 

TRAP,9.#.  To  catch  or  take;  to  over- 
take, or  over-reach ;  to  take  in  a  snare ;  to 
ensnare,  to  beguile. 

A  trap, — a  plaything,  with  a  hoDow  to 
take  or  hold  a  balL  Met— a  snaic^  a 
stratagem. 

D.  TrtgtpM;  Get.  Tr^en:  A,  S.  Tr^paa;  Ft. 
Attrop^  s  It  -pdcre,  to  catch.    At-  fie-  Est- 

TRAP,  V.  Trappings, — app.  to  cettain 
-p-ER.  holdings,  fastenings,  bindmgs, 
-ING8.  trimmings  of  the  housings  or 
coverings  of  a  horse;  ornamented,  deeo- 
rated :  and  then,  gen.,  any  ornaments,  de- 
corations, embellishments  ;  ornamented 
dresses  or  dressings,  or  trimmings. 


TrapptnM,  (sayi  Sk.)  Mfna.  derirea  fima  Ft. 
I>rap,  cloth.     "■  •        . .  .    _    ^ 
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,  Trappourt,  by  which  G.  Dooslw 

renders  Phaieree,  the  Gloss,  derives  fhrtnFt. 
DraperU;  but  Douglas  also  renden  rtd^uemla 
(ribbands),  JRn.  Ix.  618,  by  tUs  aame  Truppams: 
and  hence  Lye  suppoaes  Trappomr*  nn  haw 
been  first  app.  to  the  ribbamda—wit  without  *h^ 
ornaments— and  thence  transfened  to  the  pka- 
lartBoi  a,  horse :— what  he  thence  Inforred  to  be 
the  etym.  he  does  not  say.  It  may  be  zemaifced. 
that  lUtUmieulum,  (from  radiaUre,  tobindronaA.) 
18  also  app.  as  equivalent  to  iaqmaut,  a  noose,  a 
snare:  and  we  seem  hence  to  be  led  to  acoa- 
Jeeture,  that  Trap,  Trappimpa,  bare  the  same 
origin  aa  Trap,  to  take,  to  catch ;  to  hold.  Be-  £■»- 

TRAPK,  V.  s.    To  <ramp  ;  or  rather — to 
trail  up  and  down  idly—like  a  slut  or 
sloven. 
8k.  from  Ger.  Traben,  D.  Troppen,  to  tramp. 

TRAPEZIUM,  *.  -«>ID.  A  quadri- 
lateral figure,  which  baa  not  its  panr  of  op- 
posite sides  paralleL 

Fr.  Sigtira  trapixe,  unequally  sided  and 
nered. 
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TRASH,  v.<.  -T.  A  traMh,—iny  thing 
(man,  dog)  trathed  or  tmced  or  confined  in 
tracts,  tlmt  it  may  not,  becauM  it  would, 
run  or  punue  too  fast,  rashly; — like  an 
untrained  dog ;  a  worthless  hound :  hence, 
it  is — any  thing  worthless ;  any  trumpery. 
Unripe,  unwholesome,  things,  (iiniits, 
sweets,  &C.)  are  called  Trash,  And  To 
trash  is,  gen. — 

To  restrain,  or  hold  in,  to  withhold,  to 
curb,  to  check — ^and  farther,  to  lop,  to  prune. 

Fr.  Trasser  is,  also, — ^to  make  the  first 
(rude)  tracing;  the  outline  or  profile; 
and,  cons,  unfinished,  imperfect ;  of  little 
value,  worthless. 

"  Pied  liveries  come  trashing  after," 
(The  Puritan,)  is — come  tracing  after — 
following  the  track  or  trace,  like  hounds  in 
a  pack ;  or,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Ancient 
British  Dranui  aflirms,  like  a  hound  with  a 
trash,  or  long  piece  of  rope  fastened  to  his 
collar,  and  dragging  loose  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Brockett,  and  the  Craven  Dialect, 
say — ^To  trash,  is  **  to  tramp  about  with  hr 
tigue :" — it  is  merely  to  trace,  to  keep  in  a 
trace  or  course;  to  keep  tracing  about, 
pacing  about 

This  word  has  much  employed  the  eommenta- 
ton  on  Shak.— Sk.  xaskta  It  to  be  the  same  word 
with  Dross,  as  app.  to— any  thing  worthless ;  but 
ho  does  not  attempt  to  aooount  for  the  other 
usages  of  the  word.  Fr.  Trathsr,  trasser,  Ie-4o 
traes;  to  put  in  iraees,  to  confine  or  restrain  in 
ireess.    Be- 

TRAVAIL,  or  Travel,  v.s.  To  trouble,— 

Travsll-ek.     to  vex,  to  harass,  to  molest, 

-INO.  to  dismiiet,  or  disease,  to 

distress ;   to  toil,  to  labour ;   to  pain,  or 

take  pains ;  to  weary.    And  thus — 

To  go  or  pass  a  wearisome  length  of 
way ;  to  take  or  make  a  toilsome  or  labo> 
nous  journey;  to  journey,  to  go  or  pass 
(on  foot  or  in  carriage)  along  the  way,  the 
road,  through  a  country — over  the  sea. 

Fr.  TrammtUsr ;  It -waglidrs ;  8p.  -bt^r.  Ya- 
rious  conjectures  are  recorded  In  Men/s  Fr.  and 
Italian  etyms.  8k.  thinks  it  Is  flrom  Tronsvaltrst 
qd.  something  beyond  the  strength,  or  above  that 
which  any  one  (eoM)  is  able  to  eflbet :  L.  Triftai- 
Jsr«  has  also  been  suggested.  In  Wlelif,  Mark 
V.  16,  the  Version  of  1551  has  tested  s  in  Mark  v. 
85,  iissaisH ;  and  in  Luke  vli.  6,  irotMs.  Our 
Common  Version  has— lfOK5i«fl,  trcnkls,  in  the 
two  Is^r  instances.  And  there  seems  little  rea- 
son to  doubt,  that  A.  8.  Tribuian,  (also  written 
THM-um,)  to  break,  to  bruise,  to  pound,  to  vex, 
is  the  root  of  Trtneil  or  Tronble.  Bee  TnouBLx. 
Over-  Un- 

TRAVE,*  s.  -I8.t  The  Arame  whereinto 
farriers  put  unruly  horses,  when  they  shoe 
or  dress  them. — Cot.  Sp.  Trava  or  Traba. 
Tram  or  Travis  is  also  a  cross-beam,  a 
traverse,  and  a  curtain  thrown  across,  (It 
Travirsa,)  to  divide  a  chamber.  It  is  also 
written  Trovers.  See  Traverse. 
*  Chaucer.     ^Fabyan. 

Fr.  Trisvail.  (Bee  Moore's  Boffblk  Words.) 
8k.— IVaiw  may  be  from  7ra5«. 

TRA-VERSE,  v.  ad.  s.  -able.  To  turn 
across ;  to  cross ;  to  go  or  move  across ;  to 
thwart  {  to  go  or  throw  athwart ;  to  put  or 
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place  any  thing  athwart — ^as  an  obstacle; 
to  obstruct,  to  oppose ;  to  turn,  to  wind ; 
to  turn  and  turn  again,  or  return  ;  to  pass 
over  or  across  fh>m  side  to  side,  sc.  in 
search  or  pursuit  of;  to  investigate. 

A  traverse, — any  thing  thrown  across; 
a  seat,  curtain,  &c.  (And  see  Travis.) 
Also  gen. — 

A  way  across,  or  crossing;  a  cross,  a 
turn,  a  way,  a  path. 
Fr.  Truvsrs-^r{  It  -itrs.    Bee  Trans-vkhse. 

TRAVESTY,  v.  s.    To  change  the  vest 

or  garb;   to  put  on,  or  assume  another 

dress  (usually  m  burlesque). 

Bk.  says,— concealed  from  the  eyes  of  men  by 
change  of  vest,  Fr.  Traoestir,  $t  travefHr,  "  to 
disguise,  to  shift  his  apparel,  (<.  s.  his  vtMiure,)  to 
mask  it,  to  take  on  him  another  man's  habit ;  to 
play  the  counteifeif— Col. 

TRAULISM,*  «.    A  stuttering. 
*Dalgttmo,  (1680.) 
Gr.  TpavXif-«iy,  IsvUer  halbuHrs  ;  L.  Tramitzare. 

TRAUMATIC,*  ad.  That  can  or  may 
(heal  a)  wound. — *  Wisewum. 

Fr.  Traumatique  i  Gr.  Tpav/AarMot,  ih>m  tpav- 
fia,  a  wound. 

TRAUNTING,*  oA  -N-DREL-t  Trasm- 
drels, — the  idle,  knavish  followers. 

*Bp.  HalL    ^Bemers. 

Traniff  (Ray  and  Grose)  is— wise  and  forward 
above  their  age ; — spoken  of  children,  i.  «.  inven- 
tive, contrivuig  (see  Tsuahv);  and  Tramutimg. 
may  lure  the  same  origin. 

TRAY,  s.    Gay  so  calls  a  hog's  trough. 
See  Trough. 
A.  8.  Trof,  tregs,  a  trough,  a  tray. — Stun. 

TREACHER,  s.  One  who  tricks,  pUys, 
-ERT.  practises  tricks  ;  who  eoxens, 
-EROUs.  cheats,  beguiles,  deceives. 
-EROU8LT.  Spenser's  Trech£tour  (Le.  treach- 
-BTOUR.*  our,)  must  not  be  confounded 
-ouR.t  with  Chaucer's  Tregetour.  See 
-ou8.t  Trajbt. — *^Spenser,  ^Chaueer. 
Ft.  THdk-^ur,  -erie,  txma  trieher,  to  trick,  (qv.) 
Bee  Cot. 

TREACLE,  or  Trxacle,  «.  Triads  is 
used  by  our  old  writers,  (met)  for — a  re- 
medy, a  medicine,  a  cure.  It  ia  now  app. 
to — a  sjmip  that  subsides  in  the  making  of 

sugar,  tmdasses,  (q^*) 

Fr.  Triaets,  or  TMriaqus;  D.  Triaeekel.  See 
Thbkiac. 

TREAD,  V.  s.  To  set  or  place  the  foot 
-er.     upon ;  to  walk ;  to  trample. 

-INO.  g^  T«AD«,  and  Tsoad.  Go.  Trud-an  ; 
-LB.  A.  8.  Trsd-an ;  D.  -«ii ;  Oer.  Trett-en  ; 
Bw.  Trtsd-a ;  Dan.  -er,  gradl,  Ingredi,  Ineedere ; 
calcare,  concalcare,  pedibus  terere.  Mis-  Over- 
For^  Re- 

TREAGUE,*  s.    A  truce. 
*Spenser.      It  &  Sp.  Tregua. 

TREASON,  s,  A  giving  over,  a  deliver- 
-able.  ing  up,  any  person  or  thing  en- 
-ous.  trusted  or  confided;  a  breach  of 
faith  or  fealty ;  perfidy.  "  Treason  (proditio) 
in  its  very  name  imports  a  betraying,  treach- 
eiy,  or  breach  of  faith :  it  therefore  happens 
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onl  J  between  sllies,  suth  the  Mirror.^Wlien 
disloyalty  so  rears  its  crest  as  to  attack  even 
Majesty  itself,  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminent 
distinction,  Hifh  treatomJ* — Blaekstone. 

Fr.  Tra^ki$0H ;  It.  -dizi&iu,  -dianiuto  ;  8p.  .tfeion; 
LovL.  Tradilio;  Fr.  Traikir;  It.  Tradirt;  L. 
Traders,  to  give  op ;  to  give  or  yield  up,  to  deliver 
over,  ic.  any  thing  held  in  trust. 

TREASURE,  «.  v.    To  put  up,  or  store 
-ER.       up  gold;  and  then,  gen. — 
-SHIP.   To  store  up;    to  lay  up  or  hoard, 
-ESS.     carefully,  anxiously ;   and  a  JVea- 
-T.         sure, — 

Any  thing  stored  or  hoarded;  wealth, 
riches ;  any  thing  worth  or  thought  worth, 
hoarding ;  any  thing  precious  or  valuable. 

Ft.  ThresoTt  thS-saurier,  -tauriser,  -xorixer;  Sp. 
ntoro/  It.  Tetauro;  L.  TheMunu;  Gr.  Brivavpot, 
from  6r.  en<r-«ii',  to  put  or  place,  and  the  ancient 
avpot,  or  avpov,  whenoe  L.  Awrum, — Voss,  £n- 
In-  Un- 

TREAT,  V.  s.    To  handle,  to  manage,  to 
-ABLE,    entertain,  to  conduct ;  to  carry  on 
any  business,  to  negotiate ;  to  have, 
hold,  or  keep ;   to  behave  to  or 
towards;   to  manage  or  conduct 
-MENT.    any  thing  in  discourse,   oral  or 


-ABLY. 

-ER. 
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written;    to  discourse.      And   a 
treatue,  or  tract,  (qr.) — 
A  discourse,  a  dissertation,  a  dis- 
quisition. 
Treatable,  in  our  old  writers,  as  Tract- 
able, (qv.) 

To  treat  is  also — to  entertain,  to  behave 
— ^hospitably,  kindly ;  to  supply  with  good 
cheer,  good  fare. — *Bp,  Hall.    ^Fabyan, 

Ft.  Traicter;  It.  Trati-^e;  Sp.  -or;  L.  Traet- 
are.  "  A.  S.  TrahUan,  tractare,  Interpretari,  ex- 
ponera ;  and  iraht,  tractatus.  a  treatise."— See 
Som.  L.  Trtutare,  Voes.  derives  from  trah-ere, 
iraetum.    En-  Over- 

TREBLE,  odL  «.  V.  is  THpU,  (qv.) 
-T.        Three*fold ;  increased  or  augmented 
-NE88.  thrice  or  three  times. 

Treble,  in  Music, — the  highest  or  acutest 
part  of  the  human  voice.  Fairefax  writes 
Triple :  **  The  humane  voices  sung  a  tr^ 
hie." 

TREE,  #.  App.  to — ^A  plant  advanced  to 
firm  growth ;  strong,  stedfast,  established,— 
with  a  strong  stem,  trunk,  branches.  See 
Oak  ;  so  called  from  the  size  to  which  it 
ekes  or  grows. 

Treen  is  used  as  the  plural,  and  as  the  ad.  Go. 
Triu;  Dan.  Trteet  A.  8.  Treo,  ireow,  treto,  trtow- 
*«,  arboreua ;  D.  Taer*,  or  lere,  appel-<<vrf ,  notel- 
iare,  which  (Kllian)  were  anciently  appel-boom^ 
noiel-hoom :  {boom  ii  6^01,  qv.)  Jun.  is  Inclined 
to  derive  from  Gr.  Ap»v.  May  it  not  be  the  A.  S. 
Treow-an,  confirmare,  sCalnlirer 

TREILLAGE,  «.    Trdtftf,— an  arbour  or 

-LIS.  walk,  set  on  both  sides  with 

Trellised.    vines,   &&  twining    about   a 

treillis,  or  latticed  frame. 

Fr.  TreUlage,  treilUs,—^  lattice  before  a 

door  or  window;    a  grate, -set  thick  with 

cross-bars  of  wood. — Cot. 

Men.  derives  Fr.  TreiUt,  ttom  L.  Triehita,  a 
walk  covered  with  leaves,  (thick  as  hairs,  Gr 
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Tpixn.)  with  vines,  or  other  trees  or  pteata.- 
Men.  and  Fos*.  A  more  obvious  etyu. 
the  V.  Treiller  is  the  same  word  usTrailier^to  trad; 
the  trees  or  plants  /onning  the  trHUe,  aad  m^ 
ported  by  a  treillit,  are  irailaig  tnos  or  planls* 
and  the  trellu,  that  on  which  they  depead. 

TREMBLE,  v.  s.   To  shake,  to  quAke,  to 
-ER.         shiver,  to  shudder. 
-IMG.       To  be  in  a  tremble,  is  a  commoi 
-inolt.   expression. 

FT.  Tremrblsr;  It.  -ol^e ;   Sp.   Tembtmr ;  L. 
Tremere;  Gr.  Tpe/i-eiv,  to  fear  (to  tremble),  fnai 
the  effect  of  fear,  vis.  running  away.    That  irrm- 
ere  and  rptfi-tartnig.  signified  to  ma,  or  nm  mwmr 
Bp.  Burgess  justly  infers  from  the  existence  of  the 

^two  words,  tApafiov,  I  ran,  and  dpo/^or,  the  act  itf 
running  :~and  thus  our  Eog.  Fear,  (qv.)  fkom  Tb 
fare,  to  go,  to  run  away. 

TREMENDOUS,  aA  That  ougbt  to  be 
feared  or  dreaded;  fearfid,  dieadful,  ter- 
rible, awfuL 

Tremendonu-ly,  -ness,  are  regular  sub- 
derivativM,  and  (the  former  esp.)  not  un- 
common in  exaggerating  speech. 

L.  Tremendus,  (from  iremere,)  that  ocgbt  to  fee 
trembled  at 

TREMOR,  s.  A  shaking,  shuddering, 
-MUL-ous.  shivering ;  a  quivering,  (uaially 
-0U8LY.     from  fear  or  some  aihnent) 

Fr.  Trewtreur  ;  It  -dre  ;  L.  Tremtor.  flcem  trwmsn. 
to  trembU,  (qv.) 

TRENCH,  «.#.  To  iiviK^— to  sttiroaiid, 
-ANT.  tofortiiywithlrMdkst,withdlilGbes, 
-ER.  earth,  &c,  cut  or  dug  out ;  to  cat, 
-ING.  to  carve,  to  dig;  to  cat  into,  to 
-MORE.*  carve  out  of,  sc  the  property  of 
another ;  and  thus,  to  eacroaeL 

A  trencher,  —  upon  which  any  thingi 
(food,  victuals,)  are  cut 

A  trenchgr-TOAXi  or  mate,  a/readksr-friend, 
— a  man  who  consumes  largely  the  conieats 
of  the  trencher;  a  friend  while  well  fe±, 

^Holinshed. 

Fr.  Trencher;  It  Trin-ciire;  Sp.  •<*«•,  to  cut 
or  carve.  Casen.-~from  trame-teindere.  to  cut 
across;  Men.— from  trumcare,  to  cat  oK  Be- 
En-  Ke- 

TREND,  V.  To  turn ;  to  make  or  take 
-INO.  a  turn!  to  turn  away,  to  diverge, 
-LE.      to  bend,  to  bend  its  course. 

Formed  perhaps  upon  past  p.  Tfrn-ed,  lym'd,  oT 
A.  S.  Tpman»  vertere,  to  turn,  by  the  commoa 
transposition  of  the  letter  r.  D.  &  Ger.  Treimm, 
di^ungere,  divertere.  seem  to  be  the  same  wovd. 
A.  S.  Trendle,  is  a  spinning-wheel,  a  treudie;  aaj 
thing  turned ;  a  bowl,  an  ort>. 

TRENTAL,*.    Thirty,  sc.  masses. 

Fr.  Trem-e;  It  •«;  Sp.  Treinia,-  L.  TrifMa. 

TREPAN,  V.  «.  Fr.  Trfyane,^**  An  in- 
-PAKNER.  strument  having  a  round  and 
-PHiNE.  indented  edge,  wherewith  chi- 
rurgeons  open  a  fractur^  skull,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  levator  (within  it)  raise  up  the 
crushed  and  depressed  parts  thereof,  and 
take.out  pieces  of  bones  and  clotted  blood." 
— Cot.  The  Trephine  was  a  smaller  in- 
strument 

To  trepan, — to  catch  or  take;  to  over- 
take, to  overreach,  to  take  in  a  sntie ;  to 
ensnare,  to  beguile. 
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It.  Tnp-Mto,  Fr.  ^^uu,  a  •tufteal  inttmment, 
Huet  (we  Mm.)  derives  ftom  Gr.  TpMravov,  a 
^rard,  he  adds,  of  the  lame  meaning.  Tpwavov 
la  ftom  rpwa-civt  to  perforate,  to  peaeCrate.  And 
(Cot.)  Fr.  Trmppmn  li— "a  •tone-cutter'e  drill; 
the  tool  wherewith  he  boret  little  holee  in  marble." 
But  the  Eng.  e.  rr«ptm,  or  Trapmn,  is  to  «nirap; 
and  Sk.,  by  a  violent  and  rather  ludicrous  meta- 
phor, deduces  this  application  ftom  the  surgical 
operation :  others,  be  tells  as,  derive  from  Tr^paa^, 
a  town  of  Sicilv,  into  which  some  English  in  a 
storm  were  inntied,  and  then  detained.  To  trepaut 
or  (more  propo-ly  Iropoa,  though  written  without 
dUtinction,)  to  enirapf  la  D.  TrivfiM.  See  TaAP. 

TREPIDATION,  *.  The  trembling, 
quaking,  ahakUig,  (frequently  of  fear»  im- 
plied.) 

Fi.  Tripidration ;  li.-azidne;  S^.-aeiont  L. 
TnpidaHo.  Festus  deriree  L.  Tr^ido  from  Gr. 
Tpevciv,  verUre,  quia  turbatione  mens  wriiiur, — 
See  Fott.i  who  refers  to  Gr.  Tap/S^ty,  pavtn, 
Urrttt.    In*trepid. 

TRE&-PASS,  V.  t.  To  pofs  over  or  l)e- 
-ER.  yond,  to  exceed,  sc.  our  right,  our 
-nro.  duty;  beyond  due  bounds  or  limits ; 
to  transgress;  to  go  over,  or  into,  that 
which  is  the  property  or  right  of  another ; 
to  enter  wrongftilly ;  gen.  to  act  wrongfully. 
Fr.  rrer^wMer,  to  pass  from,  se.  this  Ufe;  to 
decease :  also— to  pass  beyond  {  to  oveipass,  or 


TRESS,  «.  A  three-fold  or  tripled  portion 
-E»t  ftd,  or  quantity ;  a  lock  or  curl  (of 
-URE.  hair);  any  thing  hanging  like 
-URBD.     the  hair. 

Tresswre, — a  Uce,  or  laced  border.    Fr. 

Tmcheur. 

Fr.  TretM  de  cheveux,— a  lodt  of  hair.  Tretter, 
--to  plait,  weave,  or  mi^e  Into  trttitu  (Nd  Fr. 
Tnet;  It.  Trieelm;  Sp.  Trtnm-a^-at,  Sk.  thinks 
that  it  may  be  from  trieare^  intriemr*.  (See  Im- 
TaicATE.)  Casen.— from  Gr.  Tp«r9oc,  ttrer,  bo- 
cause  a  trmt  is  fonned  by  interlacing  (Atm  pieces. 
Men.— that  It.  is  ftwn  Gr.  e^l,  Tpixor,  kair.  In 
A.  S.  TAngSf  or  ttr«,  U  a  fringe ;  and  IAr«#<^«, 
is  to  wreathe,  to  twUL—See  £y«  and  Som.  A 
twist  is  any  thing  twieed;  a  Oread,  or  <arf0,  Is, 
perhaps,  any  thing  ikre-td,  tknd,  or  ttrM;  and  a 
ireu  may  be,  any  thing  triced  or  MHcetf,— thus 
bringing  home  the  etym.  txtCamn,    Un- 

TRESSEL,   Trestle,  or   Trettlb.  #. 
T  EE8TLB&    It  is  sometimes  also  written  and 
spoken  TnuteL 

Perhaps — A  frame  having  three  st4ta$,  or 
standings,  or  legs.     See  Trbvbt. 

Bsr.  L.  Tr^eteliumi  Fr.  Treetmu  or  TrMeath 
a  tripod,  lAr«0-fooCcd  or  Mrer-legged  5]Ma«i  *« 
support  a  table.  Mr.  Moore  says,  in  Suffolk  they 
have  lometimes  four. 

TREVET,  Trivet,  #.     A  three-foot ;   a 

stool  with  three  fieL     Fr.  TripUd,  a  tripod, 

TREY,*  mL    Fr.  Trois,  three.— •CAotccer. 

TRIAD,  #.     Triad,^tL  co-union  of  three. 
-AUTT.     Triarian,  (L.  rruim,)— soldiers 
-ARtAN.    of  the  third  line. 
-ARCHY.   rHarcAy,— a  government  of  three. 
Fr.  ft  It  Triad*;  L.  Triae;  Or.  Tp»av,  tljree. 

TRI-ANGLE,  *.      A  figure  containing 
-ED.*  three  angles. — ^Holland. 

-OUL-AR.    pj,  Triang-le,  -ulaire;  It  -oh;  Sp. 
-ARLT.        -ulo;  L.  Tri-angulue. 

-ARITY. 
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TRIBE,  «.  r.  App.  gen.  to—- A  portion,  a 
-AL.  division,  of  people  into  districts ;  in 
-ED.  races  or  families ;  of  animals  or  vege- 
tables, into  dasses  or  orders  ]  a  dass. 
To  tribe, — to  class,  or  arrange  in  classes. 
Ft.  Trib-e,  -u  ;  It.  -o,  -A ;  Sp.  -n  ;  L.  TWMw, 
so  called  (Var.)  because  the  Roman  land  was  at 
first  divided  into  three  parts.    See  TaiBtrrs. 

TRIBULATION,  j.      Vexation,  afflic-  /i^^^jjk^^ia^^ 

tion,  distress. 

Fr.  Trib-ulaUon;  It  -okuUdne;  L.  of  Lower 
Ages,  Tribulatio,  from  Tribul-aret  to  trouble.  See  «. 
TaouBLX,  Tbavsl. 

TRIBUNE,  e.     Gen.— The  seat  of  jus- 
tice or  judgment;   a  court  of 

justice. — *Bacoiu 
Fr.  Trih-M%:  It  ft  Sp.  -««o;  L.  TW- 
hunaet  one  who  (orig.)  was  placed  over 
KtribeitriHnu).  Trt&atM/,  locos, sedes, 
the  place,  the  seat  of  the  tribune. 

TRIBUTE,  #.  -ARY,  ad.  :  Tnbute,— 
sum  paid,  portion  paid ;  tax,  assessment ; 
impost,  subsidy;  a  token  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  suboriHnacy. 

IWfta/ory,— subject  to  tribute  ;  subject, 

subordinate. 

Fr.Trib-wt;  It  ftSp.  -irfo;  L.Tfibul9m,  socalled 
k  tribubma,  because  tlds  money,  required  from  the 
people,  was  extracted  through  the  tribee,  itribu- 
tituj)  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  value  of  the 
estate  or  property  of  each.    At-  Con-  Dis-  Re- 

TRIBUTION,*  fc  L.  Trilmtie,  from 
Tribuere,  to  j^vy.-^* Chaucer, 

TRICE,  t.  In  /Arw— moments,  minutes ; 
or  before  you  can  say  or  tell  three. 

FT.  Trotsy  three ;  (Tr***,— Gower,)  in  a  trice  or 
thrice  (three-ee.) 

TRICK,  V.  e.  ad.  To  entangle,  to  ensnare 
-INO.  or  delude,  or  deceive ;  to  prac- 

-ISH.  tise  ensnarinff  or  deceptive  arts ; 

-ISHNBSS.  to  set  aS,  wiOi  delusive  appear- 
-MENTS.*  ances,  with  imposing  ornaments; 
-SY.t  to  adorn,  to  deck,  to  embellish ; 

to  dress  with  finery,  ostentatiously. 

A  Mc*,— a  snare,  a  deception,  an  arti- 
fice ;  an  artful,  an  artificial  habit  or  prac- 
tice ;  an  habitual  manner,  way  or  practice.  ' 

To  trickt  in  Heraldry,— to  draw  with  A 
pen  (in  profile). 

Tricksy,  Le.  trickUh,  artful,  dexterous, 
adroit,  active,  smart 

Trick,  e.  in  B.  Jonson,  ('*  Your  spangles 
or  your  tricks,")  is  perhaps  Tress,  (qv.) 
Low  L.  Triea,  crines  intexti.— See  Du  Cange. 

*Beau.^F.    ^Warner.     Shak. 

Fr.  Trieker;  from  Tricartf  Gr.  Tp«x««:»  ^**" » 
gen.— any  entanglement  En-trick.  Ex-  In- 
tricate 

TRICKER.    See  Trioobr. 

TRICKLE,  V.    To  run  in  a  thin  or  islen- 
der  course  or  stream,  in  drips  or  drippings ; 

to  distil. 

Sk-  supposes  Treekeleut  a  dim.  of  D.  Treeken, 
to  trace ;  '•  to  flow,"  he  adds,  "  as  drops  in  a  kmg 
eonUnuotts  track  or  course."  It  may  be  merely 
the  dim.  of  Track,  qd.  Traekle,  by  the  change  of 
the  vowel.  Serenius  and  Dr.  Jamieton  resort  to 
the  Islandic— See  Trigle,  in  Jamieeom. 
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TRI-DENT,  t.  -ED.*  App.  to  the  sceptre 

of  Neptune,  having  three  teeth,  three  forks 

or  prongs. — *Quarles. 

Fr.  It.  ft  Sp.  Tridenie;  L.  TrMciw,  three-toothed, 
haTing  three  tteih  or  tines,  {tru  denUs.) 

TRI-ENNIAL,  ad.     Continuing  for,  re- 
turning, recurring  at,  the  end  of,  three  years. 
Vt.  Trienn-alf    It.  ft  Sp. -<o;   L.    Triennium, 
{hre$  annit)  three  years. 

TRI-ETERICS,**.  -icAL.t  Three  years. 
*May»     t  Gregory. 
L.  Trieterii ;  Gr.  Tpicna. 

TRI-FALL.OW,*©.  TwiFALLOW,t».  Fal- 
lowing or  turning  the  land  into  falhwt,  a 
second — third  time. 
*Tus$er.    ^Sir  J.  Harrington. 

TRI-FISTULARY,*  ad.    Having  three 
fistula  or  pipes. — *  Brown. 

TRIFLE,  V.  s.     A  ^r^e,~any  thing  small 

-Eiu  or  minute,  of  little  weight  or 

-INO.         value;  inconsiderable,  unimpor- 

-ING-LY.   tant,  unworthy. 

-NESS.       To  trifiet — to  be  or  cause  to  be 

of  little  worth ;  to  diminish  the  weight  or 

value  ;  to  employ  in,  to  be  busy  in,  trifles  ; 

in  light,  frivolous,  foolish  things ;  to  treat 

or  behave   towards,  as  to  a  thing  of  no 

value ;  to  play  with,  to  make  sport  of;  to 

act  idly,  frivolously. 

Sk.— «lther  firom  D.  Treyfeltn^  nunri,  pellieere, 
blandire,  or  Fr.  Truffe,  a  joke.  Probably  fiom 
A.  S.  V.  Trifel-an,  to  pound,  to  break,  to  commi- 
nute; cons,  to  reduce  to  ptinuts  parts,  of  little 
weight  or  value.    See  TaxviAX.,  and  Tbavaxi.. 

TRI-FLUCTUATION,*  *.    A  concur- 
rence of  three  waves,  {tree  fiueius.) 
*Brown. 

TRI-FOLIATE,*    ad.       Having    three 
.  leaves,  (triafiUa.) — *Hurte. 

TRI-FORM,'  ad.  L.  Tr\formU,  three 
formed,  or  having  three  forms.  Bovi/omtt 
formed  like  an  ox.  Hominijorm,  formed 
like  a  man. — *Cudworth. 

TRI-OAMY,*  s.    A  third  marriage. 
*Sir  T.  Herbert. 

TRIGGER,  or  Tricker,  s.     That  which 

drags,  or  that  which  we  drag  or  pull. 

8k.  suggests  D.  DregglUt  haxpago,  uncus,  as  he 
explains  it.  But  D.  Is  a  Dragoe;  and  Trtcken^ 
is  to  drag ;  and  a  Trigger^  whether  to  hold  a 
wheel,  or  loose  the  cock  of  the  gun,  is  a  drag. 

TRI-GL YPH,  #.  "  The  word  rpiyXw^s, 
in  Greek  imports  a  three  sculptured  piece, 
— quasi  tres  habens  glyphas"  (Evelyn,)  as 
if  having  three  grooves. 

Fr.  Tri-glyphet  It,  ft  8p.  glifo ;  Qt.  rXif^n, 
a  grave  or  groove ;  rxv^-civ,  to  grave. 

TRI-GON,  *.      Trigon,—ti  figure  having 
three  angles. 

Trigonometry,  —  the  measure- 
ment of  triangles,  of  their  sides 
and  angles. 
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triangle,  (rptr,  twtta^  and  fi^rptiw,  to 
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TRI-LATERAL,  a<i.  Having  or  con- 
sisting of  three  sides  {iria  lalera). 

TRI-LITERAL,*  ad.  Having  or  con- 
sisting of  three  letters  (tres  iiteroM},  See 
BiLiTERAL. — *Sir  W.  Jones* 

TRILL,  V.  «.  To  turn,  to  turn  (round 
and  round),  and,  cons,  to  bore»  to  pene- 
trate; to  shake  or  cause  to  shake,  (as  by 
the  act  of  boring  or  penetrating ;)  to  quiver 
or  quaver. 

D.  ft  Ger.   TrilUn ;   A.  8.   ThrU-iaau       See 
Thkxll,  and  TaoLL. 

TRILL,  tf.  To  run  in  a  thin  or  slender 
course  or  stream,  in  drips  or  drippings  ;  to 
distil.     Corrupted  from  Trickle,  (qv.J 

TRIM,  V.  ad.  a».  s.  To  set  or  put  in  or^r ; 
-LY.  to  fit,  to  adapt,  to  bring  or  reduce, 
-M-ER.  to  diminish,  to  cut — into  fit  form 
-ING.      or  shape. 

To  dress ;  to  array,  to  rig ;  to  set  out,  in 
order,  neatness  or  niceness. 

To  decorate.     To  trim,  met.  is-^ 

To  suit  or  adapt,  or  accommodate,  sc  to 
circmnstances,  to  expedients;  to  prepare 
for  the  safest  side.  "  Three  Scotdshe 
shippes,  manned  and  trimmed  with  ordi- 
naunce."  ^Fabyan. 

A.  8.  Tryman,  IriMsson,  parsore,  ov^&iaxc,  db» 
ponere ;  and  hence,  fomiare,  stabilire ;  to  aet  m 
order,  to  dress.    Be-  En-  Un- 

TRI-METER,  s.  A  verse,  having  three 
measures  or  six  (Iambic)  feeL 

Or.  Tptfierpot,  versus  tria  nteirm  sea  irwt  bm** 
sariw  habens. 

TRINE,  ad.  s.  V.  Threefold,  tripUd,  com- 
-AL.  pounded  or  composed  of  three, 

-ITY.  In  Astrology, — a  Hurd  portion  of 

-ITARIAN.  the  zodiac 

To  trine, — to  be  or  place  in  one  of  the 
trine  angles. 

Fr.  Trin-e;  It.  ft  Sp.  -«  ;  L.  Triwm$t  {fxom. 
Tretf)  thrtt. 

TRINKET,  s.  -TiNo.  Trinket  may  have 
orig.  been  app.  to  small  cuttii^s  far  orna- 
ments— of  any  material — linen  or  metallic. 
And  thence  to— 

Any  small  pieces  of  ornament  or  deco- 
ration, of  more  ornament  than  use ;  toys, 
trifles ;  small  playthings ;  a  strip  of  orna- 
mented stuff,  for  a  sail.  **  Sayling  alwayet 
with  the  sheates  of  our  maine  saile  snd 
trinket  warUy  in  our  hands.**— Hackbtyt. 

The  Fr.  Trin-^uet;  It.  -dUito,  (from  which  Sk. 
derives  our  word,)  Cot.  says — is  properly  "  the  top 
or  top  fcallant.  on  any  mast ;  the  highest  sail  eS 
the  ship."  This  nautical  usage  was  fkmflisr  to 
our  old  writers.  The  Low  L.  has  Trin^etuwi,  or 
Trkmetum  ;  Fr.  Trictrac ;  in  Eng.  Tick-tack.  TIm 
It.  Trinei,  (Florlo,)  are  cuts,  Jags,  or  snips  in  gar- 
ments ;  various  ornaments  in  garments ;  and  In 
Mod.  It  Tn' Mcto  is  a  piece  of  stuff  cut  (<rf  MM**) 
for  ornament. 

TRI-OBOLARY,  odL    Homo  frseMI,  a 
man  worth  three  oMi :  good  for  nolhiiia; 
*HowelL 
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TRIP.  Sc.  of  sheep,  goatSi  &c.  See  Troop. 

TRIP,  V.  s.    To  foot  it— nimbly,  MghUy ; 

-p-ER.      to  caper ;  to  move,  raise,  lift  the 

-INO.        foot  from  the  ground ;  to  throw  or 

-INOLY.    cast  from   the  ground;    to  lose 

footing,  to  make  a  false  step ;  to  strike  the 

foot  against,  to  stumble. 

Also — To  take  a  step,  to  go  a  short  space ; 

to  make  a  short,  quick  or  sudden  move- 

ment,  excursion,  journey. 

Ft.  Treper,  triper;  Sp  Tr^par;  D.  Trippen, 
tripeUn^  irrpelen;  Dan.  Triper^  saliare,  tripudi- 
ate,  iter  pede,  8C.  csdere,  or,  Urram  pavertf  1.  e. 
csdere,  see  Vou.)  to  strike  (the  feet)  upon  the 
ground.    Over- 

TRI-PARTITE,ai.  Consisting  of  three 
parts  or  parties  {tret  partes), 

TRIPE, «.     The  bowels ;  also  the  stomach 

of  ruminating  animals  cooked. 

Ft.  Trip-It,'  It.'pa;  8p. -«#;  D.  Trjfp,  intes- 
tinum ;  from  Gr.  Tpe«-«<v,  votvertt  from  the  eon- 
volntioHM  of  the  bowels,  (see  Sk.)  It  is  more 
probably  the  same  word  as  Trape,  a  trail, — any 
thing  drawn  or  that  draws  out. 

TRI-PERSONAL,*  ad.  -ity.*  Consist- 
ing of,  constituted  by  three  persons,  {tret- 
persona.  ) — *  Milton. 

TRI-PLASIAN,*  <M?.    Three-fold. 
^Cuduwrth. 
Gr.  TptrXa^,  rfuwkaviovi  triplex. 

TRIPLE,  a<f.  v.  Three-fold.  See  Treble. 
-ET.  Triplet, — three  lines  terminat- 

-ICATE.  ing  in  the  same  sound;  sen- 
-iCATioN.  tences  consisting  of  three  mem- 
-iciTY.       hers. 

Fr.  &  Sp.  Tripl-e;  It.  -o;  U  TripUx,  (TrM, 
three,  and  plieare,  Gr.  nXsc-eti',  to  foM.) 

TRI-POD, «.  Athree-footedstool,orUble. 

Fr.  Trip-ted;  It.  -ode;  8p.  -t««;  L.  Tripos;  Gr. 
TpiirovT,  having  three  feet,  (rpctr  arodar.) 

TRI-PUDIARY,*ai-ATiON.t  Tripudiary 
dlvinadon,  by  birds,  pullets, — when  they 
ate  so  greedily  that  the  food  fell  from  their 
mouths,  and,  striking  on  the  ground,  re- 
bounded.— *Broum.    ^Bacon. 

It  Trepudiikre:  L.  Tripudiare,  to  strike  on  the 
ground.    See  To  Trip. 

TRI-REME,  t.      "Thucydides  writeth, 
that  Aminocles  the  CorinUiian  built  the 
first  trireme  with  three  rowes  of  ores  to  a 
side." — Holland.  Plinie. 
L.  TreremiSt  Tres  remorum  ordinei. 

TRIS-AGIOK,  s.  "  The  seraphical  hym, 
called  the  tritagion.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  &c." 
— Bp.  Bull  Gr.  Tpcu,  three,  and  acytos,  holy. 

TRI  ST,*  ad.  Sad,  pensive,  grieved,  doleful. 

-FUL.t  *Paire/ax.     ^Shak.    tFeltham. 

-ITlATE,t  9.     Fr.  &  Sp.  TrUi-e;  It.  -o /  L.  TrisUt. 
Gon- 

TRI-SULC,*  *.  -ATE.t     A  three-forked, 
three-pronged — tool  or  weapon. 
*Brounu    ^St.  George  for  England. 

Fr.  Tritulque;  habens  vel  faeiens  tret  suleos, 
having  or  muting  three  ftirrows. 
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TRITE,  ad.  Rubbed,  worn  with  rubbing ; 
-NESS.  thread -bare;  common. 

-ICAL.*  *  Swift.      iPope. 

-ICALNE8S.t  It  Trito;  L.  Tritut,  (past  p.  of 
jrer«r«,tobrulse,  torub.)    At-  Con-    De-triment. 

TRI-THEISM,  *.  The  doctrine,  opi- 
-IST.  nion,  belief,  of  three  gods.    Tri- 

-ISTXC.        tlieitm  is  distinguished  from  the 
-ISTICAL.   doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Gr.  Tp*$tta,  (rpiMV  0ewv.) 

TRITHING,  t.  «  When  a  country  is 
divided  into  tftree  of  these  intermediate 
jurisdictions,  they  are  called  triihingSf  which 
were  anciently  governed  by  a  trithing-reeve.** 
. .  .  **  These  triihingt  still  subsist  in  the 
large  county  of  York,  where  by  an  easy 
corruption  tiiey  are  denominated  ridingt; 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west-riding." — 
Blackttone. 

Tertia  pars  provincis,  says  8k.  See  Spel.  In 
TMngus,  TkungreMus,  and  Triihinga. 

TRITURATE,  v.     To  pound,  to  crush, 

-ATION.    to  rub ;  to  grind  into  powder. 

-ABLE.  Fr.  TrituT'trj  It.  -«;  L.  Ttilurare, 
from  Tritum,  past  p.  of  Terertt  to  bruise.  See 
TaiTX. 

TRIVANT,**.-LT.*  le.Triwantytrewant, 
tmant,  (qv.) — *  Burton. 

TRI-VIAL,*  ad.  t.  rHoto/,— common,  as 
-LY.  aught  on  the  public  ways,  the  high 
-NE88.  roM;  common,  ordinary,  of  litSe 
price  or  value  or  estimation ;  worthless ; 
trifling. 

Trivial  and  Trifle  bear  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  sound,  and  application. 

Fr.  It.  ft  Sp.  Triviate;  L.  Trivialis,  from  Tri- 
eivas,  {tm  vMe,)a  place  where  three  ways  meet ;  a 
puUlc  place.  Hence, — a  plaee  of  common  meeting. 

TRIUMPH,  s.  V.  App.  to — A  ceremony, 
-AL,  ad.t,  B,  pomp,  a  token,  in  celebration 
•ANT.  or  commemoration  of  victory  or 

-ANTLY.  conquest;  to— the  victory  itself ; 
-ER.  to — the  feeling  of  exultation  or 

-iNOLY.  gladness;  to — a  pomp  or  show 
in  resemblance  or  imitation  of  a  triumph. 

Fr.  Tri-ompht;  It.  'Oitfi^e;  Sp. -um/u;  L.  Tri- 
umphus ;  Gr.  Opta/iB<n.  Voes.  seems  Inclined  to 
derive  from  Opta,  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree,  and 
a/i04,  around:  because  the  soldiers  of  Bacchus 
returned  from  their  Indian  victory  with  their 
beads  encircled  by  the  leaves  of  the  tig  tree.  The 
editor  of  Lennep  thinks  the  Gr.  Optafifitn ;  (a  word 
employed  by  later  Greek  authors  to  express  the 
L.  TriumphuSf)  to  be  so  written  for  Spta/Sov,  that 
again  for  Bpiaov,  from  t^piio,  and  to  have  denoted — 
a  multitude  of  men  tumultuously  assembled. 
Tooke, — perhaps  fkom  A.  S.  Drjfm-an,  to  make  a 
Joyfril  DMse.  See  To  Tauxp;  and  TavMr  at 
eards.    Un- 

TRIUM-VIR,  *.  -ATE.    One  man  of  three, 
{trium  virorum,)  sc.  who  were  appointed  to, 
or  who  assumed,  power  in  the  state. 
L.  Trium-vir. 

TRI-UNE,#.  Trini-unity.*    Three-one. 

*MiUon. 

Formed  of  L.  Tres,  three,  and  unus,  one. 

TROAD,*  or  Trode,  *.      The  way,  path, 
{trode  or  trodden.) — *  Spenser.  May. 
A.  S.  Trode,  past  p.  of  Trtad,  qv.  and  Trade. 
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TROCHEE,  *.  A  foot,  consisting  of  a 
-CHAic,  ad,  long  and  a  short  syllable. 
-CHAICS.  L.  Troefutus  ;  Qr.  Tpoxaior,  from 
T(>ex-«(v>  to  irun ;  quia  chori,  ubl  usUatut  eat,  agi- 
liiu  moventur  in  morem  c»rrtfjiMM». '  Also  called 
Choret. 

TROCHILIC,  t.  -ics, «.  "  TrochUics,  or 
the  art  of  wheel-instruments." — Wilkins. 

Prom  Gr.  Tpoxov.  ro<a,  a  wheel;  from  rpexnv, 
to  run  or  turn  round. 

TROCHIST,  orTROCHisEB, «.  -chisk.  A 
little  runelle  or  cake  whereinto  divers  me- 
dicinable  things  be  reduced,  the  better  to 
be  kept,  and  the  readier  to  be  used. — Cot. 

It.  Tro-eiico  ;  Pr.  -chUqus.  From  Gr.  Tpoxurx- 
ott  a  wheel  or  circle,  so  app.  from  iu  round  form. 

TROLL,  ».  *.  or  Troul,  v.  In  some 
usages,  To  troll  seems  equivalent  to — To 
drawl  or  draw  ;  and  may  Uien  be  the  same 
word. 

To  turn,  or  move  round,  like  a  wheel  or 
a  ball ;  to  run  quickly  round ;  to  move,  to 
drive,  to  utter  or  speak  volubly. 

A  troll,  used  in  fishing  for  pike,— over 
which  a  line  of  great  length  rolls. 

To  troll,  met.— to  allure,  (as  with  a  baited 
trolling  line.) 

Gcr.  Trollen  or  tnllen :  D.  DrolUn  or  drillen, 
verlei«,  volvere ;  A.  8.  Thirl-ian,  to  trill,  thrill, 
or  drill,  (qqv.)    Un- 

TROLLOP,  *.  -EB.   One  who  goes,  strolls, 
{drawls)  about,  from  place  to  place,  care- 
lessly, loosely  dressed. 
Trolhpee, — a  loose  dress. 
Ft.  Trailer,  "  to  trawl*,  to  range.     TralUrie,  a 
iron  ling,  a  disordered  ranging."— Co«.  See  Tbol  l. 

TROOP,  *.  V.  A  number  led  or  brought 
-ER,  together ;  led  or  conducted  in  a  col- 
-ING.   lected  number,  in  a  company. 

Trip.  To  troop,^to  collect  in  troops;  to 
move,  to  march  in  company,  in  a  body ;  to 
move,  to  march. 

FT.Trnupe;  Dan.Trop;  luTritppa;  Sp.Tropa; 
which  VoM.  Men.  and  Sk.  transpose  from  L.Turba, 
In  Low  L.  Troppus,  is  grex.— See  i)«  Cange,  and 
Vau,  (de  Vit.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.)  But  the  words  exist 
in  the  northern  languages.  A.  8.  Trep-as ;  D. 
Troppe;  Ger.  Tropp,  trupp  ;  which  Voss.  derives 
from  Ger.  Trieb-en,  agere,  agltare,  ut  a^mtfii  ab 
agendo,  quia  k  duce  suo  agitur.  R.  Brunne  writes 
it  THp.  A  trip  of  goats,  sheep,  &c.  will  bo  a 
drove,  a  number  driven  together,  (see  Jamieton,) 
brought  together.    En- 

TROPE,  ».  A  trope,— &  turn,  a  change, 
-ic.  a  metaphor. 

-ICAL.        Tropology, — speech  or  writing  in 
-ICALLT.    tropes,  changes,  (e.  g.  of  literal 
-OLOQ-Y.    meaning,)  in  metaphor. 
-ICAL.        A  tropic, — whence  the  sun  ap- 
-ICALLY.    pears  to  turn  or  return, 
-12E,* ».       Cudworth. 

Fr.  Trop-e,  -iqve, -ologique;  It  -o,  -4eo,  -aldgica; 
8p.  'ieo,  -ologio!  L.  Troptu;  Gr.Tpowot,  Tpoirtnot, 
Tpoiro\o7<a,  from  rptir-itv,  to  turn. 

TROPHY,  s,  -I ED.  A  sign  or  signal,  sc. 
that  the  enemy  has  turned  their  backs,  has 
fled ;  a  monument  of  victory. 
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Fr.  Trophic:  It.  fr  Sp.  Trofeo;  I^  IV^ 
Gr-  Tpoitaiov,  from  yponn,  a  torning,  <»c.  Sd 
from  rpcv-cif,  to  turn. 

TROSSER.    See  Trouzer. 

TROT,  V.  s,  -TER.  To  tread,  to  tzaxnplc; 
to  tread  about,  move  abooty  run  vridi  a 
quick,  short,  or  high  motion  of  the  fboL 

*'  When  a  horse  trots,  his  legs  are  in  this 
position,  two  in  the  air,  and  two  iqxm  the 
ground,  at  the  same  time  eroeawtae ;  i^ 
is  to  say,  the  near-foot  before,  and  the  y€- 
foot  behind,  are  off  the  ground,  and  the 
other  two  upon  it,  and  so  alternately  of  the 
other  two." — Berenger. 

An  old  trot,  (Sc.  trate,) — one  who  m 

about,,  backwards  and  forwards,  busily, 

ciously ;   one  who  lias  moved  or  trt 

about  much.     Ilia  gradum  studio  celenhat 

anili,— "  she  hyit  furth  with  slaw  pase  Uk 

ane  trat." — G.  Douglas.  "  An  aged  woman's 

trot.** — Surrey. 

Pr.  Trotter,  tral ;  It.  Tro/l-drr,  -o  ;  Sp  TWter, 
irate ;  Ger.  TroHen.  The  D.  TrolUm,  alto  writ- 
ten Torden,  (Killan,)  and  Tarda;  is  Urdem,  trtd- 
en,  to  tread— Som.  in  r.  Tread-asi.  Uenee,  To 
trot :  as  to  trot  up  and  down.  Thus,  the  trot  «f  a 
horse  (technically  described  by  Befencer)  i»  the 
tread.  8k.  resorts  to  L.  TonyiMre. — T  '  "-  ' 
in  vv.  Trotien  and  Trot;  and  Mem 
afar  from  that  which  Som.  could  see  at 


TROTH,  s.  -LESS.  Otherwise  written  TVstL 
That  which  any  one  trtnoeth,  pUghletfc 

to  be  true,  or  trusty,  or  faithful ;    trmtk, 

veracity,  &ith,  fidelity,  fealty. 
Trothless,  i  e.  truthless. 
The  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  e.  Tb  f  ro»,(4V.}  B*- 


TROUBLE,  V.  «.      To  vex,  to  afl^ct,  (o 

-ER,  s.  diBtress,  to  harass,  to  per^ex. 

-SOME.  to  molest ;  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
-soifELY.  anxious;  to  disquiet,  to  dis- 
-soMENESS.  order,  to  agitate. — 'CAanrrn 

-OU8.  Fr.  Troubier,  from  lurAmUre^  whldi 

-OUSLY.  Men.  forms  from  L.  Tmrbutm^  alitilF 
-INO  crowd,  iturba.)  Wach.  deili 


-ABLE. 


Tmben^  tribulierem,  and  A.S.  TW^ 
as,  (see  Travaix.,)  ttam  Lk.  TtAv- 

-NESS.*  lore.      Tooke  considen  the  A.S. 

Tribul-an  (otherwise  written  THfei-um)  to  be  the 

loot  of  the  Latin.    Dis-  Over-  Un- 

TROVER,  9.  To  touch,  to  touch  iqK»« 
to  find.  "  Action  of  trover  and  conversioii 
against  such  person  as  hadybaa^  anotlier's 
goods,  and  refused  to  deliver  tfaem  on  de- 
mand, but  converted  them  to  his  own  use." 

— Blackstone. 

Fr.  Trouver;  It  Trooire;  Ger.  ft  D.  Trtiiti, 
tangere,  attingere.  Cons.  Invonira.  Oon-ttits. 
Re-trieve. 

TROUGH,*.  Anciently  ako  7V^.  A|ipL 
to — A  shallow  vessel,  a  canoe ;  a  vcaaci 
for  watering  horses,  feeding  hogs,  ftc. 

A.  S.  Trog,  troge,  alveus;  D.  Track;  Gcr.  Tf«§mi 
8w.  Trog:  It.  Trudgo.  All  perhaps  ftwa  Jl.%. 
Drag-an :  Ger.  Tragen;  D.  Treeken,  Crahfls%  v»- 
here,  to  draw,  or  drag;  D.  Troeh,  traeims,  m  wdl 
as  alveus,  because  easily  dragged,  haalc<.  m» 
Tjlvcx  and  Tsat. 

TROUNCE,  «.     To  lash ;  gen.  to  Waft 

to  punish. 
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8k.  derlTes  firom  Fr.  Tronfout  a  truncHeon ; 
qd.  to  beat  with  a  truncbeon  or  club.  It  may  be 
firom  the  Fr.  Troneir,  to  cut ;  to  cut  with  a  lash. 

TROUT,*,    Afiflh. 

Fr.  Truite;  It.  Trdta;  8p.  Trueka;  L.  Tnrcto, 
trecia:  Or.  TpwKTqv,  ftrom  Tpwy-ttv,  vorare^  eom- 
edtre,  to  devour,  to  eat. 

TROW,  V,     To  troWf— to  think,  to  have 
True.  thoughts,  ideas ;  to  helieve  firm- 

-LY.  ly ;  to  he  thoroughly  persuaded ; 

-NES8.        to  be  convinced  o£ 
-I8U.  True,    anciently  written    Trew 

-AGE.*        (the  regular  past  p.  of  Trouf,  as 
-FAST.t       Grew  of  OroWf  Knew  of  Know), 
Troth,  or   means  —  trowed,    thought,    be- 
Truth.        lieved  firmly ;  agreeable  to,  con- 
-FULL.        formable  to  or  consistent  with 
-LESS.         truth,  with  our  thoughts  or  be- 
lief: faithful,  veracious,  reaL 
Truth  (formerly  written  Troweth,  Trowth, 
Trouth  and  Troth),  is  the  third  pers.  sing, 
of  the  V.  To  trow,  and  means — any  thing 
which  any  one  troweth;   thinketh,  firmly 
believeth,  is  thoroughly  persuaded  or  con- 
vinced of;  belief,  faith,  fidelity,  verity,  ve- 
racity, reality.     And  further,  with  more 
latitude,  it  is  app.  to — fidelity  to  laws,  rules, 
promises,  engagements;   to — honour,  ho- 
nesty, integrity,  virtue,  loyalty,  chastity, 
&C.  &c.    See  To  Trust,  Tree,  and  Very. 
Troth, — see  Troth,  «.  and  Betroth. 
Piers  Plouhman  uses  the  (to  us)  extra- 
ordinary expression, — Many  t^falte  truth: 
"  Arrews    feathered    with    fair    hyheste" 
(that  is,  promise), "  and  many  %falte  truth" 
(i.  e.  deceitful  thought,  or  meaning.) 

**  True  and  false  are  attributes  of  speech, 
not  of  things:  and  where  speech  is  not, 
there  is  neither  truth  nor  falshood." — Hobbs, 
"  Truth  consisteth  in  the  right  ordering  of 
names  in  our  afiirmations." — JtL  "  Truth 
18  the  conformity  of  words  or  signs,  by 
which  things  are  exprest,  to  the  things 
themselves."  .^  Wollaston,  "  Truth  and 
falshood,  belong,  in  propriety  of  speech, 
only  to  propositions." — Locke,  "  Our 
ideas,  being  nothing  but  bare  appearances 
or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  cannot  pro- 
perly and  simply  in  themselves  be  said  to 
oe  true  or  false,  no  more  than  a  single 
name  of  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  true  or 
false." — Id.    *Gower,    ^Imputed  to  Chaucer. 

Trow^ — D.  Trom,  trowen;  Ger.  Trew,  trtmwen; 
8w.  2*fo,  e.  «.;  Dan.  Troe,  troer;  A.  8.  Treow- 
fan;  Go.  Traw-UH.  hye, — True,  verui,  fidus. 
TVtc/ik,  Veritas,  fides, — Jun. ;  who  merely  teUs  that 
Mer.  Casaubon  derives  ftrom  6r.  Arpctftir.  verus, 
arp^Mta,  fwn'lM.  Lye  adds,— ftom  A.  8.  Treowa^ 
trmttt,  Irffwtt  fldus,  verui.  Treomtha,  irywih, 
Veritas.  AU  from  Oa  Tr«iMP-oi«,  oonfidere.  8k. 
also  traces  True  and  Truth  to  A.  8.  r.  Truw-iau. 
Wach.  affinns  them  to  be  all  from  Gr.  eapp-<iv, 
confidere.  Ihre  agrees  with  neither  Casaubon  nor 
Wach.,  but  proposes  nothing  htmselt  8ee  Tocke. 
Mis- Over-trowing.  Un-irue. 

TROWEL,  «.       A  tool,  used  by  masons, 
bricklayers,  &c. 

Fr.  TrueUe;  D.  Trouweel,  tmweel,  item  the  L. 
Trulla,  a  dim.  of  Trua,  a  ladle.— ATmi.  Sk,  and 
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£y«.  Against  these  authorities  the  D.  Troll-en^ 
to  turn  or  move  around  or  libout,  may  still  be 
suggested. 

TROWSE,  «.  or  Trouze.  A  dress  or 
-BR8.  clothing  for  the  lower  limbe ;  perhaps 
-ED.  so  called  from  their  being  tied,  girt,  or 
laced  tight,  buttoned  fast;  to  distinguish 
them  from  a  former  or  other  dress.  See 
the  commentators  on  Shak.  Hen.  V. 

Fr.  TrouuU,  a  tuck  or  tucking  up  in  a  gar- 
ment ;  trouuer^  to  trutM^  tuck,  pack,  gird  or  girt 
in,  pluck  or  twitch  up. — Cot.    8ee  Tauss. 

TRU  AND,  or  Truant,  «.  One  who  in- 
-AMDisB.  vents  excuses ;  who  neglects  or 
-ANTLY.  omits  under  false  pretences ;  and, 
gen.  an  idler,  a  loiterer,  a  lazy  loitering 
fellow. 

In  Fr.  and  in  Old  £ng. — one  who  begs 
(under  false  pretences,  pretences  of  his 
ovin  finding  or  invention). 

Ft.  Truan,  truand,  a  begpir,  a  knave ;  iruand- 
-ise,  •er.  In  8p.  Truahon,  a  buflbon,  Jester,  a 
flattering  fool.  D.  Trouwant,  a  vagabond,  a  de- 
ceiver. 8k.  suggests  the  A.  8.  Thurh^  thorough, 
and  wendan,  to  wend  or  go, — to  wend  or  wander 
through.  May  it  not  be  from  Fr.  Trout^nt,  -er. 
to  find,  to  invent,  to  contrive,  to  devise;  and 
hence,  invent  tricks,  excuses,  pretences  ? 

TRUCE,  «.  -LESS.  A  pUght  or  pledge- 
to  cease,  or  forbear,  or  suspend  hostility : 
and  hence,  app.  to — 

A  suspension,  cessation,  interruption, 
intermission,  forbearance. 

Fr.  Trivu;  It  ft  8p.  Treg-ua,  (torn  Ger.  Trete, 
faith ;  because  it  is  a  faUM  given  for  a  time  to 
the  enemy.— 5Ar.  8ee  Treuga,  in  Wach.  Truee, 
or  irewet,  is  the  regular  past  tense  of  A.  8.  r. 
Trifwt^an,  to  pledge  one's  faith,  to  plight  one's 
troth,  (Tooke;)  sc.  to  forbear  from  acts  of  faoKtility. 

TRUCH-MAN,  t.  -ment.  An  interpreter; 
an  explainer. 

Fr.  TruehenuMt  drogueman ;  It.  Toreimiinno, 
dragominno;  8p.  Truehanutn,  dragoman;  from 
Ar.  Tordgeman^  an  interpreter.  (See  Men.)  Jun. 
seems  inclined  to  call  him — a  iruee-aiant  ioducia- 
rum  vir. 

TRUCK,  9.  t.  A  truck  is — a  dray,  i.  e.  a 
-KBR.  carriage   dragged.       And    To 

-RLE,  0. 8.  truck  may  be— to  drag,  or  carry 
-CAGE.*  goods  or  wares  in  barter  or  ex- 
change, to  a  mart  or  market.  To  chop  or 
change,  to  exchange,  to  barter. 

To  truckle, — to  yield  to  terms  in  ex- 
changing or  bartering ;  to  yield,  to  concede. 

A  truckle-bed, — a  bed  with  wheels,  that 

may  be  drawn  from  place  to  place.     See 

Sk.-'*Milton. 

Fr.  Troquer,  troq ;  It.  Truecan;  Sp.  Trocar, 
to  barter  or  exchange ;  flvm  Trvg,  fraus;  Tiirg- 
en,  to  deceive.  (SeeJfrn.)  It  may  be  from  Trva- 
en,  in  its  literal  meaning — ^to  drag  or  draw.  D. 
Treeken,    See  TaouoH. 

TRUCULENT,  ad.  -ency.  Savage, 
barbarous,  terrific. 

Fr.  Truculent: — truculent,  cruel,  thrcatful  of 
eountenance,  terribly  looking. — C»t.  L.  Truen- 
lentue,  from  TruK ;  Gr.  Tpwx  etv,  atlerere,  offiigert, 
to  bruise  toj>ieces. 

TRUDGE,  V.  To  move  oi  keep  upon  the 
tread  or  trot;  to  keep  on,  get  on,  keep  (the 
feet)  in  motion. 
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TRU 

It.  TrMcar*,  to  tntdge,  to  skud,  to  pack  away. 
—FtorU>.  And  8k.  derlvet  ftom  the  It.  or  from 
To  trot :  perhapc  more  immediately  from  I'rtad^ 
in  Go.  Trud-ant  {trud^i^n.) 

TRUE,  Truth.    See  Trow. 

TRUFFLE,  t,  A  vegetable  growing 
under  ground ;  of  the  mushroom  kmd. 

Fr.  Trtffe,  tt^flt;  It.  Tarttifo;  8p.  Turma  di 
tierra  ;  L.  Ttrrm  tubera. 

TRULL,  M.    A  common  harlot. 

Prom  It.  Trulla,  a  dirty  woman.— 5ib.  A.S. 
Thyrel.  tMprlt  foramen,  a  bole  bored  or  pierced  — 
Som.  The  past  p.  of  A.  8.  Thfprl-ian,  peiforare. 
means  —  allquid  perforatum:  by  the  common 
transposition  of  r,  ia  the  Eng.  TkroU^  tkrul,  or 
trull.  (See  Tooke.)  G.  Douglaa  render*  Spira- 
cii/a— ane  ihroll  or  ayndlng  itede ;  i.  e.  a  hole  or 
breathing  place. 

TRUMP,  f.  p.      App.  to  the  sound,  noise, 

-ET,  s.  V.   clamour  of  joy  or  rejoicing,  of 

-ETEIL      triumphing ;  (see  Triumph,)— the 

-ER.*         instrument; — the  tfr»m — beaten; 

the  trump  or  trumpet — blown. 

To  trump— 'to  sound,  to  make  a  noise,  a 
clangor,  or  clamour  of  reioicing,  or  triumph, 
of  congratulation ; — of  glory,  vain  glory ; — 
to  sound  or  make  a  noise. 

To  trump  is  also,  at  Cards, — to  throw 
down,  to  play,  a  conquering,  victorious, 
triumphant  card.  (Or.  Triompher ;  It 
Tridnfoi  Sp.  Triumfo;  and  Dan.  Trun^r,) 
And  hence — to  get  the  victory,  to  get  the 
better,  the  advantage ;  to  over-reach,  to  cir- 
cumvent ;  and  further — to  eontrhef  to  devise : 
— (  Fr.  Tromper)  "  to  trump  up  a  story." 

To  be  put  to  his  trumps, — i.  e.  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  playing  the  irtiinp-card ;  met 
making  all  exertions  to  conquer  difficulties. 

*  Chaucer, 

Fr.  Tritm-p«rP«itt ;  It.  -ba,  -^Ita,  -pitta ;  8p.  -pa, 
•^tle.  All  from  L.  Tuba.  (See  Sk.  Jun.  and  Men.) 
— The  D.  Tromp,  trompel ;  Oer.  Tromp^  trompttte^ 
trummfllt;  Oer.  Drammetan  or  Trompeten,  to 
trumpet ;  8w.  Trumpet,  are  all  (aa  well  as  the  Fr. 
It  and  Sp.)  from  A.  8.  Dreuutn,  drgm-an,  (to 
drum,)  to  make  a  joyfiil  noiae,  Jubilare,  (by  the 
mere  change  of  d  into  t.) 

TRUMPERY,  «.  rntnyiet^,— Any  vain- 
glorious display ;  or  any  display  of  mere 
vanity ;  any  worthless  lineiy. 

Fr.  TromperUt  Impoatura ;  tromper,  D.  Trtmp- 
«fi,  circumvenire,  to  impose  upon,  to  clxeumvent; 
but  this  is  clearly  a  consequential  tiaage.  (See 
To  TavM p.)  O.  Douglas,  in  his  Prologue  of  the 
Eyght  Booke,  uaea  trump**,  a  thing  of  little  Talue ; 
teiiues  rea,  (JEneadoa,  I.  5.  ▼.  690,)  the  aobir 
trnntpit,  1.  e.  mean,  inoonaiderable  goods,  says  the 
Glossarist. 

TRUNCATE,  p.  ad.  Truncate,— to  cut  off 
-ATioN.  (the  branches,)  to  cut,  to 

Trunk,  «.  v.  lop. 

Truncheon,  «.  v.  2VtmAr,— that  from  which, 
-ER.  the  stem,  stock,  body,  or 

bulk,  from  which  boughs  or  limbs,  are  cut 
or  lopped  off:  gen.  the  stem,  the  main  body. 
Also  (says  Cot), — the  poor  man's  box  in 
charities ;  i.  e.  a  bulk  or  b1o«k,  hollowed 
out  (to  receive  alms ;  to  serve  as  a  boat) ; 
and  then  app.  to  a  chest:  and  further,  to 
the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  or  other 
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animal ;  to  any  thing  formed  like  i 
whether  solid  or  hollow. 

Trunchion, — a  staff  (with  the  branches 
off) ;  a  log,  a  club ;  a  large  thick  picee. 
To  trunSuw, — to  use  a  tnlnch<^otl ;  h 

or  strike  with  one. 

Fr.  Trone,  tr<me-atio»,-cnner  i  It.  -«,  -«hre.  -4 
Sp.  -«,  -OH,  ar;  D.  Tremek,  troueJUm^  L.  Trt 
tram  Gr.7p9x-***i  i*'^-*'*-    See  Foaa.  undSeAttoe 
De-  In- 

TRUNDLE,  «.  0.  -NEL.     To  iurm  (ac.)  a 
ball,  a  hoop  ;  to  bowl. 

Fr.  Trondel ;  A.  S.  Trendel,  a  turain^  w^ei 
anything  turned  or  turning;    a  rmndle^  giote. 
orb.    To  trundle,  (a  dim.  of  tmm,  qd.  tmrm-dMei.i 


TRUSION,  a.     A  thrusting   or  pnshlBg. 

L.  True  urn,  paat  p.  of  irudere,  to  thnut.    Ga 

Trud-an,  calcare,  eonculcare,  to  tread,  to  trmd 

down  together.    Abs-tnue.   De-  Ex-  Ibk  0I>-  Fa- 

Re-trude. 

TRUSS,  P.  9.  -ER.*  To  pack  np  ;  to  bimi 
or  bundle  up ;  to  dose  up ;  (to  plock  i^ 
to  twitoh  up. — Cot.)  Jun.  saya — a  trmm 
man  is  a  well  knit  man,  of  amall  but  com- 
pact frame. — *  Bible,  1549  ;  Jer.  xlviji. 

Fr.  Trouuer;  D.  Trou,  troeeeu;  Oer.  fr  Sv. 
TroBM ;  Low  L.  Troasa,  irottare,  to  podt  up  ttbe 
baggage,  utenaDa,  toola) :  perh^pa  (Sk  )  A  trm^udt, 
firom  thruatlng  or  pusUog.    Sea  Taewas.    Ua- 

TRUST,  v.  f.  To  think  or  believe  to  fee 
-EE.  true  or  fidtfafol ;  to  confide,  or  W 
-ER.  confident ;  to  place  confifdeace  in; 
-LESS,  give  confidence  or  credit  to;  to 
-T.  credit;  to  rely,  or  depend  upea; 

-ILT.  to  act,  to  do,  any  thing  upoamAA 
-INBBS.  or  confidence,  reliance  or  depcni- 
ence.  See  Trocb. 
A.  S.  Tiyw$-ia»,  to  believe  or  thlak  Aw  m 
fkithttiX;  fldere,  confidere.  Trj^s-^,  *rfm^d^ 
tniwst,  tritt  or  truet.  To  trisi,  trati,  or  trmat.  Be> 
Dta-  En-  In-  Hla-  Over-  Un- 

TRY,  V.  To  prove  or  put  to  the  proo^  to 
Triable,  the  test ;  to  search  into,  investi- 
Trial.  gate,  examine,  (sc)  the  proo&, 
Tryer.  the  evidence;  to  put  or  place 
Triedly.  under  examination;  to  make  ex- 
periment or  essay ;  to  essay,  to  attempt,  t» 
endeavour. 

Probare,  tentare,  Jon.  thinks  may  mr—  is 
prove,  (sc)  to  be  inuf  to  be  ionoecBt.  A.  S. 
Triowam,  fidum  se  probare.  In  Law  L.  2Vaara» 
iriaior,  triatio,  ezaettaaima  lltia  eonteatate  exaf>- 
tatlo ;  a  moat  careftil  aifting  or  evaminatlesi  ofaay 
conteated  diapute. — ^pei.    Un- 

TUB,  s.    Perhaps,  orig. — ^A  log,  hollowed 
out ;  an  open  vessel,  without  tapk 
D.  Tobbe  ;  Oer.  Zuber,  imppa, 

TUBE,  a.     Any  thing  hollow  or  ooneaTe 

-UL-AR.   (with  some  degree  of  length) ;  a 

-ated.     cane,  a  pipe. 

-OUS.         Fr.  r«*-a.  -mle;  It  ft  Bp.  •«.'  L.  Tmbm, 
gen.  derived  from  tmmere,  to  awdl ;— «r  from 
qd.  hollowed  oat  by  beating:  imrTctvv  to  ~ 
strike. 

TUBEROUS,  odl  -clb.    Swollen; 
or  rising  in  pimples,  knoba,  veus» 

Fr.  Tubtr-eux,  -c^;  It  -^ee,  -co/* ;  L. 
eutum,  a  dim.  of  Tuber,  from  tuwt-ert,  lo 
Ex-  Pro-tubetant 

TUCK,  a.     A  rapier ;  a  sword  adapted  kt 
thrusting,  pashhig,  «/?c4ring. 
Ft.  BstoCi  It  Sidcce.    See  Srics. 


TUM 

UCKt  V,  i.  -ER.  Jun.  thinlu  may  be — 
to  take  up : — 

To  take  up,  or  to  tug  or  draw  up. 

To  take  up,— to  fasten  that  which  is  taken. 

To  tack  up, — to  take  or  draw  up  the 
edges ;  to  draw  in,  to  confine. 

Tucker,  (employed  in  Fulling,)—"  Be- 
clawed  with  tuckert*  cards." — Holland,  Plut 

Tucker  is  also  a  border  to  confine  the 

edges. 

Sk.  thinks  either  from  Oer.  Trueken,  to  press, 
or  from  Tmeken,  to  sink  down. 

TUCKET,  s.    A  flourish  on  a  trumpet 
A  tucket  tontumeef — the  name  of  an  intro- 
ductory flourish  on  the  trumpet. — Steevem. 
It.  Toeedta. 

TUFT,  «.  V.  App.  to— A  number  of  small 
-ED.  substances  knitted  or  collected  to- 
-Y.*  gether  to  form  one  top  or  head ;  a 
knot  or  collection  of  such  things.     Gen. — 

A  knot,  collection,  duster,  clump.  To 
tuft,"- 

To  form  into,  to  dress  or  adorn  with  tufte; 
in  Drayton — to  pass  over,  in,  or  among  the 
tufts  or  tufted  grass. — *  Drayton,  Thomson. 

Fr.  Toufe;  Ger.  Zopf;  perhaps  merely  A.  8. 
Top ;  Oer.  Zop/t  the  top  or  summit ;  a  top-knot. 

TUO,  9.  s.     To  pull,  to  drag,  or  draw,  to 
haul ; — to  wrestle,  to  straggle  or  strive. 
A.  S.  Teoff-an,  (rfvo-ere,)  to  low,  (qv.)     See  Do, 
Tooth,  Touor,  Tusk. 

TUITION,  /.      Tutor,— one  who  looks 

TuT'ELAGB.  after,   watches,  guards,  keeps 

"ELAR.  safe ;    who  takes  care,  sc.  to 

-BLARY.  educate,  to  instrucL 

-OR,s.v.  Tuitkm, — safe  keeping,  g^ard- 

-ORAOE.  iaoship  ;  direction,  instruction. 

-ORE88.  Tutelar, — guarding,  protecting, 

-ORSHip.  keeping  in  safety  or  security. 

-Rix.  *  Chaucer,      ^Holinstied. 

-ELE.  Vx.Tviiion,  tnl-elle,  -eur,  -ilaire ; 

-0RY,t  s.  It.  -Ha,  'dre,  'tlhrc;  Sp.  -«/a,  -or, 
-elar;  L.Tuilio,  tuieta^  tutor,  tulelariM;  from  tutus, 
past  p.  of  Tueri,  to  see,  to  look,  to  observe,  to 
watch,  to  regard,  to  guard.  In-tuition.  Sub-tutor. 
Mis-  Un-tutored. 

TULIP,  ».  -1ST.*    A  plant,  a  flower. 

*Broum, 

Fr.  Tutipan,  the  Dalmatian  cap. — Cot.  It. 
Tuiip-i^mo  t  Spw  -an,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  TuUpau  or  Turban,  1.  e.  the  Tnrki$h  cap. 

TUMBLE,  V.  s.  -ER.      To  turn  or   roll 

about,  to  fall  or  cauBe  to  fall;  to  throw 

down,  to  throw  or  teas  about 

A  tumbler,  (Sw.  Tumlare,)  poculum  ro- 

tundum, — rolled  round  the  table  to  shew 

that  it  was  empty. — Ihre, 

Fr.  Tom-^er ;  it.  -6o/Ar«;  D.  -meUn,  tummeleu, 
iuffmeUn  ;  Bp.  Tum-^ar ;  Oer.  'mtln ;  Sw.  -la ; 
A.S.  Twmb-um,  to  dance,  to  ium!ble,  to  play  the  tum- 
hUr. — Som,  Herod's  daughter  danced, — A  8.  riMR- 
huie.  The  word  may  have  been  transferred  from 
the  voltrotary  turns,  rollings,  fallings,  and  similar 
gestures  of  dancers.    Bo-  Over- 

TUMBREL,  «.    A  kind  of  rolling  car- 
riage, used  as  a  punishment  of  disgrace  or 
infamy.     Also,  ft  cart  or  waggon. 
Fr.  Tumhnmu ;  Low  L.  TumdereUa. 
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TUN 
TUME-FT,  p.  To  cause  to  swell ;  to  swell, 

-EFACTION.    to  puflf  OUt. 

-ID.  Tumid,  met. — inflated  ;   large 

-OUR.  or  grand  to  excess  ;   beyond 

-CURED.  need,  without  strength.  **  [A 
-OUROUS.*  tumour  is  explain'd  by  Galen] 
-ULATE,t  V.  a  disease  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  body  recede  from  their  natural  state  by 
an  undue  encrease  of  their  bigness." — 
Wiseman,  *  Drayton.  Cudvtortli,  ^Wilkins, 
Fr.  Tuw»-^/ler,  -eur  ;  It.  -drt ;  Sp.  8c  L.  Tumor, 
firom  tum-ere,  to  swell.  Con-tumacy.  In-  De- 
tumescence.    In-tumulate. 

TUMULT,*  «.  0.  A  rising ;  an  insurrec- 
-ER,  s,  tion  ;  usually  app.  to — 
-u-ARY.  A  noisy,  disorderly  assembly, 
-ARILY.  raising  qt  rising  a  commotion, 
-ARiNE88.t  conducted  with  violence  ;  a  tur- 
-ATE,t  v.  bulent  mob  or  multitude.  Gen. 
-ATioN.f  — noisy  confusion, 
-ous.  *  Milton,     tx.  Charles.      iSouth. 

-ous-LY.     SBoyle, 

-NESS.  ^«  Tumuli-e,  -uuire,  -ueux;  It.  -«, 

'Udre,  -udto ;  Sp.  h>,  -uar,  -uoso ;  L. 
TumuUut,  quia  res  tumeant,  t.  e.  malum  aliquid 
parturire  videantur,  (Voss;)  because  things  swell 
or  rise,  and  seem  to  be  producing  mlschlet    Un- 

TUN,  J.  V.  or  Ton,  s.  Any  inclosure ;  any 
-N-AGB.  package  or  bundle,  a  certain 
-AGING,  quantity  or  weight  in  one  pack- 
-EL,  s.  V.  age  ;  a  certain  measure  of  liquid 
inclosed  in  one  vessel ;  the  vessel  holding 
such  measure. 

Tunnel, — any  inclosure,  inclosed  way  or 
passage  ;  e.g.  for  smoke  in  its  passage  out ; 
for  liquor,  in  its  passage  into  a  tun  or  other 
vessel  ^  a  net,  said  to  be  shaped  like  a 
tunnel  for  liquids,  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
diminishing  to  a  point  And,  To  tunnel, — 
to  make  nests  in  this  form,  is  used  by 
Derham : — "  Some  foreign  birds  not  only 
plat  and  weave  the  flbrous  parts  of  vege- 
tables together,  and  curiously  tunnel  them, 
and  commodiously  form  them  into  nests.'* 

Low  L.  ToHua,  or  tunna  ;  vicinum  est  tina 
(Vosi.);  Ti.  Tonne, -uiu;  D.ftGer.-0;  ll.Tlna; 
Sp.  Ton-el,  -elado ;  A.S.  Tunn-e;  Sw. -a;  Dan. 
Ton.  Sk.  (followed  by  Wacb.  and  others,)  derives 
ttom  L.  Tinu,  and  tliat  from  Gr.  Actfov,  a  kind  of 
vessel  for  wine,  according  to  Hesychius.  Tooke 
thinks  Tun,  and  iU  dim.  Tunnel,  (A.S  Tauel, 
lenel,)  are  the  past  p.  of  the  v.  Tffn-on,  to  inclose, 
to  encompass :  and  that  L.  Tina  is  itself  from 
Tpn-an.  HenccTvii  or  Ton,— merely  an  inelontre: 
and  Bar-ton  (A.  S.  Btre-iun,y  is  a  strona,  a  secure 
inclosure.  A.  S.  Beorg,  a  place  of  defence ;  and 
Tun,  an  enclosure.  It  is  also  written  Bark-tn. 
See  Bar  and  Baxk.  Wyr-tun  was  an  inclosure 
for  UHrrts.    See  Orchard,  also  Towk. 

From  Fabian  (quoted  by  Tuoke),  Tunnt  was  a 
place  to  inclose  or  hold  prisoners.  In  the  Reprint, 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  the  word  is  Totere,  p.  400.  "  Certain 
persons  of  Loudon  brake  up  the  tunne  in  the 
warde  of  Conihill,  and  tooke  oute  oertayne  persons 
that  hither  were  committed.**— JPodyan.  £dw.  I. 
p  142. 

TUNE,  s.  V.  An  extension  of  sound,  of 
-ABLE,  continuous  sounds,  of  sounds  in 
-ABLY,  harmony,  or  concent,  or  concert ; 
-FUL.  an  harmonious,  a  musical — con- 
-FULLY,  tinuity  or  succession  of  sound; 
-LESS.      (met)    harmony,    concert,   con- 


TUR 


TUR 


TuN-ER.  gniity;  concord;  a concording or 
-INO.  agreeing  disposition,  or  arrange- 
ment, or  temperament.     See  Tone. 

Pr.  Ton;  It.  Tuono;  8p.  Tono;  L.  Toniu;  Gr. 
Tovor,  from  reiv-ciy,  intendertt  (sc.  vocem,  sonum,) 
to  stretch  the  voice.  See  Tell.  At-  En-  Mis-  Un- 

TUNICLE,  9,     That  which  infolds  or  in- 
TuNic.     wraps,  or  invests ;  a  vest,  a  cloth- 
-ATED.   ing,  an  integument,  a  covering. 

Tuniele  of  the  eye, — a  thin  coat  or  cover- 
ing of  the  eye. 

Pr.  Tunique;  It.  Tdniea;  Sp.j^  L.  Tumea;  for 
-which  VoM.  finds  no  etym.  that  he  can  approve. 
In  the  A.  8.  version  of  the  Scriptures,  Tmneee  is  of 
common  occurrence,  (see  £ye«)  hut  it  may  have 
been  adopted  from  the  Latin ;  though,  as  undoubt- 
edly some  roots  of  Latin  words  are  to  be  found  in 
our  Northern  language,  it  admits  at  least  of  con- 
jecture that  the  A.S.  Tynan,  to  inclose,  to  infold, 
to  inwrap,  nuy  be  the  origin  of  the  L.  Tun-4ea. 
See  TowK,  Toir,  Taw. 

TUNNY,*.    A  fish. 

Pr.  Thon,  ihyn:  It.  Tdn-no;  Sp.  -ina;  L.  Thvn- 
nuM .  Gr.  evvof.  Hrom  0oyciv,  or  0u€iv,  furertt  either 
flrom  its  swiftness,  or  the  tixiy  with  which  it  is  said 
to  be  seized — sub  canicuke  ortum. 

TUP,  s.  V.  The  common  name  for  the  ram 
in  the  North.     Tup,  tupe,  teap ;  perhaps  top, 

TURBAN,  t,  "  A  Turkish  hat,  of  white 
-BANT,  and  fine  Hnnen,  wreathed  into  a 
-BANED.  rundle,  hroad  at  the  bottom,  to  in- 
close the  head,  and  lessening,  for  ornament, 
towards  the  top." — Cot. 
Dampier  calls  it, — a  turbat, 

Pr.  Turb-an;  It.  ft  8p.  -ante.  Bee  Von.  de  Vtt. 
lib.  ii.  c.  18;  and  if M. 

TURBARY,  s.  Low  L.  Turbaria,  locus 
cespUibus  fodiendis  idoneus ;  a  place  for 
digging  turf  or  turves.  Sk.  calls  it  Turf  try. 
See  TuRP. 

TURBID,  Qd.  Turbid  is,  —  Troubled, 
-IDLY.  disordered,  vexed,  disquieted, 
-UL-ENT.  agitated,  muddy. 
-ENTLY.  Turbulent  f  —  disquieted,  agi- 
-  ENCE.  tatedfConfused ;  confusedly  noisy, 
-ENCY.  or  clamorous;  stormy,  tempes- 
tuous. 
Pr.  Turbutent;  It.  Torhldd,  turbuUnto;  Sp. 
Turb-ado,  -vlenio;  L.  Turb-idus,  -ulentu*,  from 
Turba;  Gr.  Tup  fin,  a  mob  or  multitude.  Lenncp 
derives  from  <rvp-efv,  tmhere;  and  his  Editor 
from  Tvp-etVf  miactre.  By  mere  transposition  of 
the  letter,  it  appears  to  be  the  same  word  as  Trib- 
ul-are,  to  trouble.    See  Trouble. 

TURBINATED,  ad.     Formed  like  a  Inp 
{turbo),  like  an  inverted  cone ;  or  a  cone — 
spiral ;  movins  like  a  top. 
Pr.  Turbint;  L.  Turbinatui. 

TURBOT,  t.    A  fish. 

Pr.  Turbot;  D.  Turbol,  terbot.  In  L.  called 
the  Rhombus,  from  Gr.  Pofifiot,  pcu^o*,  to  turn 
or  roll  round;  and  Seal,  thinks  the  turbot  is  so 
called  from  Turbo,  a  top. 

TURCISM,  t.  TuRKiSHNEss.  Religion, 
manners,  &c.  of  the  Turks. 

TVKF,s.v.  -Y.  App.  to  — The  grassy 
surface  of  the  ground,  (dug  off,  thrown  off, 
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turned  off;)  to  the  same  surface  cut 
pieces. 
Turfy, — grassy;    consiatin^f  of 

turves. 

A.S.  Tyrft,  /yr/e,  turf;   D.  Turf,  Unf: 
Sw.  Toff;  Dan.  Tort;  Pr.  Tour  be:  TjowI*. 
turfa.    In  Isl.  Torf,  from  their  r.  Ttf-^mtL, 
to  dig,  to  dig  out  or  up.    Wach. — perhaif 
Torf-ian,  Jaeere,  cjieere,  to  throw,  or  thiow 
or  up. 

TURGENT,  ad.    Swelling,  dilating^  db- 

-o-BSCENCE.  tending ;  tumid. 
-ESCENCY.    Pr.  Turg-tvt:  It  -ido;  l^  Tur^-idme, 
-ID.  "'*'•  P  P*  of  turgere,  to  swell  :  of  ■»- 

'  knoMrn  origin.    Yoas.  auggeots  ttum 

-IDITY.         nryere,  by  prefixing /,  (Qy.  A.S.  Tar- 
-TDNE88.       an^T^ig-an.  SeeToTiitE,ftc)  I»- 


TURKE Y,  s.   A  fowl ;  Gallua  Africanus ; 
avis  Turcica  vel  Afra. 


TURKOIS,  or -Quois,  a.  Lapis 

a  stone  brought  from  Turkey ;   or  firom  its 
colour,  (It  Tarchino,)  axure. — Sk» 
Pr.  Turquoise;  It.  -dkesa;  Sp.  -qmetm. 

TURM,**.   A  troop.— *ifftton.    JL  Tm 


TURMOIL,  s.  0.  -IMO.  App.  t4>— Tur- 
bulence or  trouble ;  confusion,  agitation ; 
confused  commotion,  or  perplexity. 

8k.  says,  he  knows  not  whether  from  F^.  2W> 
mouUte,  tremie,  (de  mouUion)  a  miU-bopfcr.  Fsss 
haps  compounded  of  tres — a  word  (Cot.)  nerer  vsed 
but  in  composition,  and  then  adding  to  that  wfaJdi 
it  precedes,  the  superlative  energy  of  ttrtoe,  noife 
exceedingly,  &c. — and  the  v,  MouUre,  to  grind,  la 
pound  into  pieces,  reduce  to  du&t  or 


TURN,  V.  s.  To  mo?e  or  cause  to  mowe 
-ER.  out  of  a  straight  line,  out  ai  a 
-ERY.  direction  or  course ;  to  be  or  eanK 
-INC.  to  be,  to  take,  to  put  or  place,  in 
-COAT,  another,  an  altend,  a  dwi^e^ 
-PIKE,  course  or  direction ;  an  altered  or 
-STILE,  changed  form,  posture,  or  position, 
state  or  condition,  or  appearance;  to  change 
or  alter ;  to  wind,  to  round. 

Turn — with  prs.  expressed  or  understood 
— is  used  as  equivalent  to  various  compound 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  ;  aa — 

To  avert,  to  convert,  to  inrert,  to  pervert, 
to  revert  or  reverse. 

To  deflect,  to  inflect,  to  reflect 

To  revolve,  to  retort;  to  trantfer,  to 
transpose,  to  transform. 

Turn,  the  s.  besides  its  usage  in  common 
with  the  V.  is  app.  to — 

A  vicissitude,  a  chance,  an  occasion,  aa 
opportunity,  a  purpose. 

See  TouKH,  TouaiiAiiaXT.  Pr  Tomrmen  Sp. 
Tornar;  It.  Ac  L.  Tot  more;  Gr.  Top»of,  a  tool  or 
instrument  to  form  a  round  or  circle,  whcCbcr 
concave  or  convex ; — all  from  Gr.  Tcp-tt*,  Aw- 
braie. — SJr.  And  see  JTea.  Le  Origin!  IL  la  t. 
Tormare.  A.S-  TyrfiMi«,  vertere,  lleefere,  ««l> 
vere,  is  probably  the  original  word.  See  CaAas. 
At-  De- Dis-  Uia-  Over-  Re-  Un-  Up- 

TURNEP,  or  Turmip,«.  A  root,  so  calM, 
perhaps,  from  its  roundness. 
.     Turn,  and  A.  8.  N^pe,  napus. 

TURPENTINE.    See  Terbbii9Tb. 

Pr.  Turbentine;  It.  Terp^tino,  UemmiSkms 
6p.  Termentino,  tremenUna,  terebimtki  Isiijiia. 
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TURPITUDE,  t.  App.  to— Moral  foul- 
ness or  defilement ;  baseness. 

Rr.  TurpUud-e  ;  lU  -ine  ;  L.  Turpitudo,  from 
tufpit :  of  uuXnown  origin ;  perhaps  from  turba. 
See  TuaazD.    De-turpate. 

TURRET,  t.  -ED.     A  smaU  tower. 

Pr.  ToureUti  It  Torr-iciUa;  Sp.  -eeelta.    See 

TOWMU 

TURTLE,  #.    A  bird. 

Fr.  TourtereUei  It  Tdriot-o  f  Sp.  -i7/a;  L. 
TuriKT.    In  A.  S.  Turtl,  turtle,  turtet*. 

TURTLE,  «.  -ER.  Seamen  (Sk.)  call  the 
sea  tortoises  turtles,  (torn  It  Tart'hga, 
-•arUga.    See  Tortoise. 

TURVEY.    See  Topsy,  in  v.  Top. 

TUSH,  int.  -iNO.  Used  to  express  dissent, 
— contemptuous  dissent  Or  as  Holinshed 
writes  it— Twuh.—*  Udal. 

I  know  not  (»ays  Sk.)  whether  fh>m  D.  Twiuen, 
dltoordare,  qd.  that  is  dissonant  or  absonant,  or 
absurd. 

TUSK,  «.  V*  Tusks,  or  Tushes,  of  a  boar, — 

-T.        the  projecting  teeth  of  the  boar. 
Tush.     rtu^e<^,— having  tusks. 

To  tusk, — ^to  shew,  or  move  the  tusks. 
S.  t/oHson. 
A.  8.  Tuxas,  (Tif^-tHirf)  dentes  ezerti.     See 
TooTn. 

TUSS£L,«.  V.  i.e.  A  Tousel,  dim.  of  Touse 
or  Tease. 

TUT,  int.  Perhaps  Toot,  toot,  l  e.  See,  see. 
See  Toot. 

TUTSAN,  s.  A  plant  Fr.  Tutsan.  Sk. 
says  it  is  remarkable  for  its  efficacy  in 
healing  wounds,  and  thinks  it  so  called,  qd. 
Totum  sanum  or  sanans. 

TUTTY,  s.  The  true  tutkie  (Cot)  is  bred 
of  the  sparkles  of  brazen  furnaces  where- 
into  store  of  the  mineral  calamine,  beaten 
to  dust,  hath  been  cast 

Fr.  TutkU;  Low  L.  Tutia,  from  Ger.  Toolun, 
ezplorare,  to  try,  to  examine ;  or  Fr.  Toueker;  to 
touch.— See  Fots,  De  Vlt  Ub.  ii.  c  18. 

TUZ,  s.  A  tuft — of  hair  or  other  things. 
Perhaps  from  Pr.  ToMe,  a  tuglot  tuft)  of  grass ; 
TatM  de  Mn.  a  bundle  of  hay,  (Cot);  or  it  may 
be  a  corruption  of  TuMk  or  Tu»ki ;  tufts  of  hair 
projecting  like  tusks.  Donne,  in  his  Hist,  of  the 
Septuagint  has  tbe  expression— rMsier  of  all 
fruits :  "  A  girdle  of  flowers  and  luasiss  of  all 
Ihilts,  intertyvd  and  following  together,"  (p.  49, 
ed.  1638.) 

TWAIN,  or  TwE\,  ad.  Tweyn.    Two. 

A. S.  Tusg,  tweg,  tueg-tn,  ttpeg-en ;  D.  Twee; 
Oer.  Zmtnt  nwten.  Tusns^  v.  in  P.  Plouhman, 
(*'  hue  iuenttk  ftil  menye,")  ftom  A.  S.  Tw€on-M, 
dubitare,  to  doubt  or  put  in  doubt ;  in  hazard ; 
and  hence,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  interprets  it,—"  to 
ruin.'*    See  Two,  Twin.    At-  Be- 

TWANO,  s.  V.  The  sound  of  metal^the 
-LB,  tr.  reverberation  from   the  con- 

TwAMK,  e.      cussion,   shaking,   quavering, 
of  metal ;   of  a  bow-string  in  quivering 
motion ;  then  app.  to  other  ringing  sounds. 
Twang  of  the  vessel,  (in  Search,)  should 
be  Tang. 

Either  (as  Minshew  believes)  from  L.  Tang-ere; 
or  rather  a  word  formett  frt)m  the  sound.— 5*. 
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A.  S.  Tweop-an,  tweon-an^  Is,  hiesltare,  fluetuare. 
Tufeonungc  or  Tweoung,  hstsitatio,  a  hesitation,  a 
sticking ;  fluctuatio,  a  fluctuation,  a  wavering. 

TWATTLE,  V.  s.  -er.  Variously  written 
Twaddle,  Tweedle,  Twittle.  To  make  a 
small  chattering  noise ;  a  small  unmeaning 
or  insignificant  noise  or  sound,  like  the 
tuning  of  an  instrument ;  ^e  bad  play. 

TwattUng,  then  gen. — To  chatter  idly, 
unmeaningly ;  fondly ;  to  fondle,  to  coax. 

Perhaps  Tatile — Jun.  Twittle,  TwaiUe,  and 
Titlte-tattte,  differ  only  in  tbe  w.  Be-twaUled,  Mr. 
Brocket  explains — Stupifled,  confounded,  infa- 
tuated. 

TWEAGUE,'  s.  Perplexity,  anxiety, 
fluctuation  of  mind. — *Sw\ft. 

From  Tweoge,  indie,  of  Tweog-an,  dulritare,  be- 
sltare,  (says  Lye,)  comes  Sw.  Tuckan,  and  our 
Tweogus. 

TWEAK,  ».  #.     To  pluck  or  pull. 

A.  S.  Twiccan^  ttpieciam,  to  pluck,  to  catch,  to 
tmtitek. — Som.    See  Twitch. 

TWEEZE,  V.  -ER.  Tweezers,— now  usu- 
ally app.  to — a  small  instrument,  to  pinch 
and  pull  out  hairs,  &c. 

It.  Astiteelo  ;  Low  L.  Sstugium.  Derived  by 
some  from  L.  Tkeea,  (See  Area.)  Fr.  Bstuy,  a 
sheath,  case,  or  box  to  put  things  in ;  and,  more 
part,  a  case  of  little  instruments,  or  sixzars,  bod- 
kin, penknife,  &o.  now  com.  called  an  Sttwee.-^ 
Cot.  Etwee  is  used  by  Shenstone,  (Economy,  pt.  11. 

TWELVE,  ad.  Twelfth.  Twelve,— two 
Irft,  above  or  more  than  ten. 

Twelfth, — that  unit  Which  completes  the 
number  twelve,  or  the  number  two  beyond 
ten,  for  a  second  decimal  numeration.  See 
Eleven. 

D.  Ta^eelf,  twaelf,  twetf;  Ger.  Zwetf ;  Sw.  Tolf; 
Dan.  Totv:  A  8.  Twelf:  Go.  Twa-lib,  -/l/;duo>de- 
eim — nimieras  in  quo  unitates  dum  relinquuniur 
supra  denarium,  undo  tota  numerandi  ratio  de 
novo  subiiide  resumitur  ac  Telutl  redlntegTatur.-~ 
Jun.    See  also  Waeh. 

TWENTY,  ad.  -ibth.  Twain,  or  two 
tens ;  twice  ten. 

D.  Twegntwli!  Ger.  Zwantig;  A.  S.  Twentig, 
teonlig;  Go.  TwaiH-tig. 

TWI-BILL,  1.    A  two-edged,  bill,  or  axe. 
A.  S.  Twy-bill;  D.  Twee-bill,  bipennis,  bieuspis, 
securis. 

TWICE,  ttv.    Two  times. 

D.  Tweest  twg^s,  iwiee,  twi*e,  twice,  the  gen.  of 
t»g,  ttoeg,  or  two. 

TWI-F ALLOW.    See  Tri-pallow. 

TWIG, «.  V.  Something  (branch,  slip  of  a 
-o-EN.  tree)  tufeaked  or  twitched ;  a  branch 
-er.  twitched,  snatched,  plucked,  se- 
-Y.         vered ;  a  small  branch. 

To  twig,  to  tweakf^Ko  flog  with  twigs; 
to  lash,  to  flog. 

A.  S.  Twig,  twign;  D.  Twligh;  Ger.  Zwelg, 
perhaps  from  A.S.  Twiec-an,  to  twitch. 

TWI-LIGHT,  *.  The  waning  light  im- 
mediately alter  the  setting,  or  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun.     A  dim  ligbt;   a  dim 

sight. 

D.  Twee-iicht ;  A.  S.  Tweou-likt,  dubla  lux. 
Twi-on,  from  twrun-an,  dubitare,  to  doubt. 


TWI 
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^ 
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TWILL,«.  -ED,  ad,  A  cane,  a  reed ;  and  in 
the  contested  passage  of  Shak.  (Tempest,) 
twilled  may  be  merely  can-y,  reed-y,  or 
abounding  with  twiUSf  canes,  or  reeds.  A 
quill  is  Tery  conu  called  twill  in  the  North. 
See  Ray. 

In  Ovid's  Banquet  of  Sense,  by  Chap- 
roan,   (1625,)  Mr.  Steevens  found  twiil- 

pants  enumerated  among  flowers. 

From  Pr.  TugaUt  we  have  ieipeU.  tiudll,  or  inill 
or  ttPill,  any  thmg  tubular.    See  Tbwbll. 

TWIN,  V,  t.  ad.  To  twin,  Is — to  twain,  to 
-LINO.  disunite  in  twain;  to  separate, 
-N-iNo.  to  disjoin,  to  part  with  or  from,  to 
-ER.  depart;  to  sever.     (See  Twain, 

and  Twine.)     It  is  also  (Shak.)  to  unite 
in  twain,  to  conjoin. 

Twins, — are  two   or  twain  at  a  birth. 

Hence,  To  twin,  is  also,  to  bear  or  bring 

forth  twins.     In  Astrology,    Castor   and 

Pollux,  "  the  SparUn  twins." 

A.  S.  Twin,  ge-iwin;  Ger.  Zwen,  gsmini,  gsmelli, 

TWINDGE,  ».*.    To  pinch. 

Oer.  Ztoing-tn;  D.  Dwing-en;  8w.  Twinp-a; 
cogere,  coarctare,  comprimere,  to  preaa,  to  pinch. 
A.  S.  Tuficc-ian,  to  twft^ 

TWINE,  9.  s,  A  double  thread,  one  thread 
strengthened  by  another  twined  around  it ; 
i^     a  thin  string. 

To  ttoine, — to  turn,  roll,  or  wind  around ; 
\      to  convolve,  to  involve ;  to  embrace. 

To  twin  or  twine,  is — ^to  unite  into  two  ; 
make  two  into  one ;  and  also,  to  disunite 
into  two ;  to  make  one  into  two ;  to  sepa- 
'i    rate.    See  To  Twin. 

*  ^        Dan.  Tvinder;  D.  TmeMU,  im^n;  AS.  Twin, 
twjfne,  or  twined,  thread,  mom  dnptex,  from  thee. 
>^     Twin-an,  dupUcare,  to  twine,  (i.e.  to<wo<fi,)or 
twisty  (i.  e.  twic't.)    En-  In-  Inter-  Un- 

TWINK,  V.  To  shine  with  a  sparkling, 
-LE,«.  quivering  light;  to  sparkle,  to 
-LINO.  quiver ;  to  emit  or  throw  forth 
a  small  portion  of  light 

A  twinkling  (of  a  star)  is  caused  by  the  sp- 
parent  separation  of  the  continuous  snrface. 

The  twink  or  twinkle  of  the  eye, — the 
quick  separation  of  the  lids,  or  the  sparkle 
caused  by  it ;  the  space  of  time  in  which  it 
is  finished. 

A.  S.  Twine-Han,  rutilare,  icintillare,  la  pro- 
bably the  dim.  of  ripyii-a«,  to  twins,  to  separate. 

TWIRE,  t;.  To  swerve  from  a  straight 
line ;  to  look  or  direct  the  look  askance, 
asquint,  obliquely;  to  leer,  to  wink,  to 
twinkle. 

In  Chaucer,  Twireth  appears  to  be  app. 
to  the  interrupted,  intermitted  sounds  of  a 
bird,  its  short  chirp  or  whisper  of  gladness 
on  escaping  from  its  cage — as  distinguished 
from  continuous  song  :  "  And  twirethe, 
[silvas  dulci  voce  susurrat,]  desiring  the 
woodewith  her  swete  voise." 

"  Twyereih,  (layt  8k.)  ia  fnterpreted~-ainKeth ; 
twyei;  to  sing:  I  know  not  whether  from  D. 
Wisren  ;  Ft.  Virer ;  )t.  GirAre,  clreuire ;  gyrarty 
i.  e.  vocem  reciprocare,  vibrissare,  et  q.  circumro- 
tare.  Steevens  thinks — Twire  may  perhaps  have 
the  same  algnlfieation  as  Quire,  or  tliat  it  may  be 
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a  corraption  of  Twink,  fbr  TwimkUn^  Gidfati 
says,  To  twitr*  ia — to  le«r  affectedly,  to  ^laace  at 
obliquely  or  surr^titiously.  at  intervals.  &r.  &tf 
whence  have  we  the  word  F  It  ta  perhaps  A.  %. 
Thwyr-iaUy  thwenr-iauy  to  wrest,  to  twist,  (tt 
twirl.)  to  turn  or  pat  out  of  a  sXni^bt  cottise ;  s» 
swerve. 

TWIRL,  v,s.  To  turn,  to  run  or  cause  to 
run  round ;  to  revolve  fistt  or  speedily ;  to 
wMrl  about. 

Holland  writea  Turlit^  the  saune  word  pc«> 
hably  as  TrUUng,  from  A.  8.  v.  Tktri-itsm,  to  ta?a 
round,  to  turn  abouL 

TWIST,  V.  s.  -iNO.  To  douUe,  or  dupli- 
cate ;  to  turn  one  round  another.  Gen. — 
to  turn  or  wreathe  around,  to  infold,  to 
wind,  to  implicate.  "  A  man  of  commm 
height  might  easilie  go  vnder  his  /aessf 
without  stooping.'* — HoUmshed,  In  S.  of 
Salomon  ii.  42. "  The  time  of  the  singling  (of 
birds),"  is  in  Bible  1549,  *'  The  t^^yetynge 
tyme ;"  Kotpos  n|T  rofii|f. 

A.  8.  Oe-wisan,  to  twice.     Twist, — that  whick 
is  iwieed,  twis^t ;   and  hence,  the  v.    Ea-  later- 


TWIT,  9.  -TiNOLY.    To  name,  or  ieD  o^ 
a  fault,   defect,  infirmity;   any  matter  of 
blame,  scoff,   mockery;    to   scofl^   to  re- 
proach.   (And  see  Toot.)    Or-^ 

To  pull  or  pluck;  to  have  a  imittk  or 
pull  at;  to  carp  at;  and  hence,  to  taim^ 

scoff,  flout 

.A.  8.  Sdwit-an,  to  reproaeh,  to  rebuke,  to  taoot* 
to  tuMy  to  backbite,  to  slander,  to  deprave. — >SMk 
And  Bdwitruut  Sk.  forma  of  n/»  again, aad  wstm% 
to  give  to  wit,  (or  cauae  to  wit  or  know;)  ■.#. 
openly  to  signify  to  any  one  tke  ikak  ke  Bap 
have  committed.  A  8.  Wit-an  ia  not  oalr— ta 
know,  but  to  cenaure.  Chaucer  aod  G.  Djogtaa 
uae  the  s.  Wite;  and  Spenaer  the  s.  aad  «.  en 
equivalent  to  Twit,  i.  e.  censure,  icpnadL — #iBr> 
ris  Qustne,  b.  U.  e.  It,  a.  16 ;  K  vL  e.  a,  a.  1&. 
May  it  not  be  ftom  Tv^t,  the^mlp.  of  TwUAf 
At- 

TWITCH,  o.  s.  -INO.  To  pluck,  to  catch, 
to  snatch. — Som, 

Ger.  Zwieken  ;  A  8.  Twiee-^m,  -Ion.  vdlen; 
carpere,  topulL 

TWITTER,  s,  V.  -INO.  To  tiemUe,  to 
shake,  (with  any  passion,  hope,  or  fear; 
with  laughter ;)  to  utter  or  emit  a  trem- 
bling, shaking  sound. 

A  common  word  tn  Lincolnahire,  nay  8k.; 
ttom  Oer.  Zitiem,  tremere,  to  tremhie  ;  badi 
formed  fhmi  the  aoond.  Ray  aaya,— «•  IMMv- 
thread  or  yarn,  ia  to  apin  it  unevea. 

TWIXT.    See  Betwixt,  Between. 

TWO,  ad.  Two  gen.  means — One  sepa- 
rate unit  added  to  one  separate  unit,  or  ooe 
and  one. 

Go.  Twai,  twos,  twa  ;  A.  8.  Tu.  tua,  twu  ;  D. 
Twes,  twy ;  Ger.  Zwri,  swo.  From  A.  S.  Tw»- 
man  ;  D.  Twerrn ;  Ger.  Zwctn,  dividere,  tepanR; 
diasidere,  to  divide,  to  aeparate,  to  diajobk  8ea 
Dia,  in  eompoaition. 

TYDY,  s.    A  bird,  perhaps  so  eaUed  far 
its  small  size,  or  smsil  and  delicate  notc^ 
D.  ryle.     Avia  qoaeUbet  atno/for. —Xttaa. 
See  TiDT. 

T  YMB  AL,  s,    A  iimhrtl^  or  a  little  bnnn 
drum,  to  dance  ta — Cof.     See  TufBUL. 

Fr.  Tpmbafe. 
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TYMPAN,*. -Y.      A  drum;   any  thing 

stretched,    extended,    expanded,    swollen, 

like  a  drum;  sounding  or  echoing  like  a 

drum,     Tympant/t — a  swelling  of  the  body. 

Fx.  Tjfmpan  ;  It.  ft  Sp.  Timpano  ;  L.  Tpnpanum. 

TYPE,  f.  A  sign  or  mark  (made  or 

-ic.  formed  by  ttr%kmg)y  a  form, 

-rcAL.  an  image,  a  figure,  an  em- 

-icALLY.  blem ;  a  mark,  figure,  letter. 

-IPY,  w.  Typocosmff, — a  figure  or  re- 

-IFIER.  presentation   of   the  world, 

-  OGRAPHY.  (KOfffwv.) — *Camdefu 

-OGRAPHic.  Typography^ — figurative  de- 

-OGRAPHicAL.  scriptions  ;  writing  in  figures 

•OGRAPHER.  or  letters ;  printing, 

-OCOSMY.*  Ft.    Ttfptf    -ographte  /    Sp.  -o, 

-oprnjUn  L.  TppuM ;  Gr.  Ttnrov,  Bignum  i  pereu- 
tiendo  factum*  nmulacrum,  fonna,  from  TMrT-eii>, 
to  strike.    Anti-  £c-  Proto- 

T YRAN,  Tyranne,  *.  v.  or  Tyrant,  t.  "  A 
-N-Ess.  tyrant  they  name  him,  who  by 
-Y.  force  commeth  to  the  monarchy 


Tyrann.*  against  the  will  of  the  people, 

-IC.  breaketh  lawes  already  made,  at 

-ICAL.       his  pleasure,  maketh  other  with> 

-ICALLY.  out  the  aduise  &  consent  of  the 

-iciDE.     people,  and  regardeth   not   the 

-IZB,  V,     wealth  of  his  commons,  but  the 

-ous.        aduancement    of   himselfe,    his 

-OU8LY.     faction  and   kindred."  —  Smith. 

-isH.         "  Tvpayyot,  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 

was  applied  to  all  kings,  as  well  the  just  and 

merciful,  as  the  cruel,  and  whom  we  now 

call  tyrannical :  but  in  more  modem  ages, 

was  appropriated  to  that  latter  sort,  and 

became  a  name  of  the  greatest  ignominy 

and  detestation." — Potter,      *Gow€r, 

Fr.  Tyran^  tyran-nizer;  8p.  -o,  -izar;  It  Ti- 
rhnn-o,  -izMore ;  L.  Tvrannut't  Gr.  TvpoKvor. 
The  caiue  of  the  appellation  may  be,  that  they 
dwelt  in  tovKrt  (<iirr«i)  or  palaces.  The  word  was 
used  orig.  for  a  king,  or  prince,  or  chief.  Lye 
says,  A.  8.  Ttr,  {T-iVy  see  Es,  Heko,)  was  quivis 
dux,  prinoeps,  dominus,  imperator;  any  leader, 

Eince,  master,  or  commander;  and  hence,  per- 
ips,  (he  adds,)  the  Tvpoyvet  of  the  Greeks. 


U. 


U.  As  a  vowel,  (says  B.  Jonson,)  it  sound- 
eth  thin  and  sharp,  as  in  use;  thick  and 
flat,  as  in  tw.  It  never  endetli  any  word  for 
the  nakedness,  hut  yieldeth  to  Uie  termi- 
nation of  the  diphthong  etv,  as  in  new^ 
screw,  &c. ;  or  the  qualifying  e,  as  in  tue, 
duet  ^M$  and  the  like. 

UBEROUS,*  ad,  -berty.*  Abundant,  co- 
pious, plentiful,  fruitful,  (sc.  as  the  mother's 
breast.)  "  The  uberous  dug."— &>  T,  Her- 
bert,    "  Her  uberous  breasts," — Quarles, 

*Sir  T.  Herbert,  Quarles,     ^Florio. 
It.  tTft-ern,  -er/i;  Fr.  -ir,  -eriL-^oL  KaA Roque- 
fort.   L.  Ubwr.    See  Bub.    £z- 

UBIQUITY,  *.    A   being  or  existence 
-QUfTARY,ad.«.  every  where,    or  in  every 
•QUITARIAN.       place,  at  all  times  t  omni- 
-QUARIAN,*  adL  present 
-CATioN.t  Ubiquitary,\i9Mta\  especial 

application, — one  who  maintains  the  uM- 
quity  of  the  body  of  Christ 

Johnson  explains  Whereness — Ubiety, 

*Cowper.      ^GlanviU, 

Vr.Ubiqui-ti;  It. -to;  8V"dad;  Low  L.  UN- 
qnitat,  fh>m  nM^im.  everywhere;  ufrt,  the  place 
where,  in  which,  or  In  what. 

UDDER,  s,  -ED.    App.  to  the  mammsB  of 
beaats  only. 

D.  Hugder,  upder,  wdtr^  euder;  A.S.  Uder,  udrs 
Dan.  Yver;  L.  ITber,  mamma. 

UGLY,  ad.  Frightful;  foul,  deformed. 
-LILY.  Said  of  any  thing  very  dis- 

-LIN ESS.  pleaaing  to  the  sight. — Sk, 

-SOME.*  Surrey,     ^Bp.  Fisher, 

-80MENESS.t    From  A.  S.  Og^,  qd.  ogelic^  hor- 
rible.   6k. — ^flrom  Go.  Offou^  to  fear,  to  dread. 
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ULCER,  «.  "An  uktr  is  a  solution  of 
-ED.  continuity  in  a  soft  part,  made 
-ATE,  t;.  by  erosion  with  loss  of  substance, 
-ATiON.  which  loss  is  in  this  description 
-ATiVK.  presumed  to  be  the  effects  of  the 
erosion." — Wiseman, 
Fr.  Ute-ire,  'irer;  It  -eraf  -erire  ;  Sp.  -<r/  L, 
Ulcus  ;  Gr.  EXxot,  l^m  e\jte<v,  trakertf  to  drag  or 
draw,  quia  tUeere  distrahitur  caro. — Vos$.    £x- 

ULIGINOUS,*  ad.  Moist,  oozy,  muddy. 
*E9elyn, 

Fr.  Utigin-eux ;  It  -dso ;  L.  Vligtnotus :  uliyo, 
quas  udiliffOf  from  udus, 

ULTERIOR,  ad,      ir//mor,  —  Further, 
-T-iMATE.    more  distant,  or  remote. 
-IMATELY.    Ultimate, — Furthest,  most  dis- 
-IMITY.*      tant,  or  remote,  the  last;  having 
-lifE.*  nothing  to  follow. — *  Bacon, 

Fr.  Ult4me ;    It  -<mo  ;  Sp.  -erior,  -inio ;    L. 
Ultra,  ulterior,  uUimus,     Ultra  (Voss  thinks)  is 
from  the  ancient  «<«,  and  that  from  ollus,  i.e. 
Ute,— ultra  sit  in  Uto  parte,— in  that  part 

ULTRA,  L,  pr.    Beyond. 

ULTRA-MARINE,  *.    App.  to  colour 
exceeding  marine ;  a  brilliant  marine. 
L.  UUrormariuuSf  (ultra  more,  beyond  the  sea.) 

ULTRA-MONTANE,  ao.    Beyond  the 
mountains  (mantes), 

ULTRA-MUNDANE,  ad.    Beyond  the 
world  (mundus),  beyond  the  habiUble  globe. 
L.  Ullro^mundanu*. 

ULULATE,  V,    To  howl,  to  yell. 

Fr.  Ululement ;   It  &  L.  Ululate  ;   Gr.  OXoX- 
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UMBEL,  «.  -LinsROUs.  "An  umbetta  is 
the  extremity  of  a  stalk  or  branch,  divided 
into  several  pedicles  or  rays,  beginning  from 
the  same  pomt,  and  open'd  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  an  inverted  cone." — MilUr. 
**  UmheWfemu  plants,  are  such  whose 
flowers  are  produced  in  an  unibel^  on  the 
top  of  the  stalks,  where  they,  in  some 
manner,  represent  an  umbrella,** — Id, 
Ft,  UmbelUt  from  L  Umbttlm. 

UMBER,  «.  Umber  is  a  dark  yellow  earth, 
-ERED.  brought  from  C/mfrrta,  in  Italy, 
-RETART.*  which,  being  mixed  with  water, 
produces  such  a  dusky  yellow  colour  as  the 
gleam  of  fire  by  night  gives  to  the  coun- 
tenance.— Malone,  But  the  atL  in  Shak. 
Shak.  and  Pope  may  mean  ehaded;  and 
Steevens  produces  the  two  following  in- 
stances of  Umbre,  t, :  "  Under  the  umbre 
and  shadow  of  King  Edward."  —  Caxton. 
Tally  on  Old  Age.  "  Undei'  the  umbre  of 
veryte/'— 1%«  Castell  of  Labour, 

'Holland, 

Ft.  Ombrt,  or  wmirtf,  is  uH^ed  or  shadowed,  (a 
term  in  Blazonry.)— Co<. 

UMBILICAL,  ad.    Of  or  perUining  to 

Umble,  or    the  navel. 

Humble,*.     UmbUsj  (of  a  Stag,)— "The 

bowells,  the  inwards,  the  intrslls,  the  «m- 

ble$:* — Som, 

Ft.  UmbilieHU;  It  -o  ;  L.  UmMieus,  tram  Or. 
Y/iA^aXtKOfi  {ufi^aXot  for  ofi^aXov.)  media  ci^ua- 
que  rei  pars,  tbe  middle  part  of  any  thing.— Fom. 
Fr.  Numbtes  d'un  eerf,  which  Cot.  renden  the 
numbUa  of  a  ttag,  8k.  knows  not  whether  flrom 
L  Umbitieus.  Lye  refers  to  A.  S.  Tkumle,  which 
Som.  interprets— as  above. 

UMBRAGE,  t,  A  shade,  a  shadow,  a 
-aoeous.  screen,  a  cover;  anything 

-aoeousness.*  casting  a  shade  or  shadow,  a 
-ATic.  gloom ;  overshadowing,  ob- 

-  ATic  AL.  scuring,  clouding ;  and  hence 

-ATiLE.  app.   to  a  gloomy,  lurking 

-ELLA.  suspicion  ;  a  suspicion  of  an 

-ATI0US.1  intended  offence  or  affront ; 

-iERE.t  offence,  pique. 

-ETARY.f  The  ad,  gen. — Shady,  sha- 

-osiTY.I  dowy,   (lit   and  met)   se- 

creted; secluded;  dark. 
Umbriere, — an   umbre   or    umbrella ;    a 
shade  or  screen ;  that  part  of  the  helmet  that 
screens  or  covers  the  face. 

*  Ralegh,  ^Wotlon,  tSpenter,  iHolkmd, 
^  Brown. 

Fr.  Ombr-agt,  -aoer,  -aaeuXi  -ell*,  -ert;  It.  -^ 
gitret  -^Uo,  hUeo,  aUle.  From  L.  Umbra,  a  »ha&, 
—See  Vast.    Ad-  In*  Ob- 

UMPIRE,  s,  V,  One  who  (like  a  father) 
-AQE.      composes  strife,    and  conciliates 

-SHIP,     peace. 

Some  from  Imperalor ;  Sk.  admires  the  inge- 
nuity, but  doubts  the  truth  of  Mius.'s  etym.  from 
Fr.  un-pirt, 

UN,  pre/.  An,  en,  in,  on,  mean  one :  To 
one,  is — to  un-ite,  to  join ;  and  hence  the 
augmenting  force  of  en,  in,  or  on  (collecHvi 
ttnus.  See  En.)  But  whence  its  negative 
force  ?  This  question,  an  attempt  must  be' 
made  to  answer. 
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One  (emph.)  means  one,  and  no  moce. 

Al-one,  is — one  being  oil  /   eme — seven 
separated,  apart  from  other ;  eme,  or 
(numerically.)    To  one,  is  thus — to  be«  er 
cause  to  be,  al-one,  sole ;  to  ser^  or 
rate  from  all  other ;   to  deprive,  to 
from  all  other.    We  have  then  thus — 

One,  separatkfi  unus,  (oppo8c»d  to  Ome, 
coUectUfi  unus,)  denoting,  in  compoaitkMi, 
a  separation,  a  privation,  a  n^ation,  sc  o€ 
the  positive  meaning  of  the  word  to  vl&idi 
it  b  prefixed. 

This  opposition  is  not  confined  to  <X^ 
en,  in ;  it  is  found  in  Die ; — In  Dis-eener, 
die  augments  the  force;  in  Dcs^aewCey  £m 
negatives  or  reverses  the  meanini^.  See 
also  To  Twin. 

Un  and  In  (neg.)  were  in  many  wordsa 
and  in  some  still  are,  used  indiserimjiiatelj. 
Un  has  in  numerous  instances,  most  etfp. 
in  words  of  L.  origin,  given  pUce  to  /s 
{im,  ir).     Our  old  translators  of  the  Bible, 
and  authors  long  after  them,  wrote   Va- 
possible ;   and  our  common  people  stUl  so 
speak.    Wiclif,  translating  from  the  Latm 
Vulgate,  tm-possibile,  perhaps  introduced 
jm-possible  into  Eng. ;   but  the  two  modes, 
Un  and  Im,  may  be  supported  by  concaireat 
testimony  from  Chancer  to  Bp.  Hail ;  per- 
haps still  lower. 

1.  Words  with  the  prefix  Un  may  be 
distinguished  into  privative  and  negative : 
the  verbs  {e.  g.  To  im-arm.  To  am-close.  To 
sn-cover,)  are  privative;  they  express  a 

f>ositive  act  of  privation,  and  are  eqviva- 
ent  in  meaning  to — ^To  ^-ann.  To  du- 
close,  To  i^M-cover,  though  they  dISer  in 
application.  Of  these,  we  have  not  s  great 
number. 

2.  The  ad,  and  porf.  CTs-absnrd,  (7s- 
abridged,  &c.  &c.  are  purely  n^mtive; 
they  expiess  no  act,  nothing  done ;  merely 
the  negation  or  absence  of  that  whi^  is 
denoted  by  the  more  simple  terms,  absurd, 
abridged,  to  which  Un  is  written  as  a  prefix. 
In  such  words,  Un  has  the  force  of  Nci, 
and  may  be  employed  almost  as  univezsaOy. 
We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  coin 
such  monsters  as  Un-walkative,  Uu-fattabk, 
Uu'atnoroutness,  which  Bp.  Wilkins  intro- 
ducod  into  his  pages. 

3.  Yet  again,  there  are  some,  though  a 
rery  few,  which  by  consequence  have  ob- 
tained A  positive  signification ;  thns,  I?it- 
graceful.  Unhappy,  import  not  merely  the 
absence  of  gracefulness  or  of  happiness, 
but  the  presence  of  the  contrary,  sc  of 
awkwardness,  of  ill  hap,  misfortune,  dis- 
tress ; — ^these,  and  the  first  dasa  (the  pri- 
vative), are  placed  in  one  list,  and  are 
explained ;  the  second  class,  the  negative 
(purely  so)  are  placed  in  another  lisi^  mad 
are  not  explained ;  it  is  quite  iinneessssiy 
to  do  so. 

A  few  instances  will  be  found  of  ttt, 
from  A.  S.  On,  intensive ;  as  Un-bide^  Um^ 
less,  Un^rlp,  (qqv.)  &c. 
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In  Oer.  D.  &c.  these  compounds  are 
scanty  in  comparison  with  our  own. 

Oo.  A.  8.  At  Oor.  U»s  D.  ft  A.  8.  On;  8w.  0; 
Daa.  U ;  in  L.  /•,  and  in  Eng.  both  1%  and  U: 

UN-ABLE,  ad.  We  write  the  ad,  Un- 
-ABLENBss.  able  f  but  the  «.  In'tMliiy, 
-ABILITY.       (qv.) 

UN-ACTED,  pt.    (Now  more  usuaDy  In- 
-ACT-iVE.    actwe,  qv.) 
-UATBO.       Unacted, — not  acted    or  done, 
-IVENESS.*  not  performed  or  executed. 

Unaciuated, — not  moved  to  action,  not 
acted  upon.— *^j9.  Taylor. 

UN-ADEPT,*  t.  One  who  isunakaful,  in- 
expert ;  a  novice. — *  Young. 

UNALIST,  i.  Opposed  (by  Knox)  to 
Pluralists  in  the  church,  or  holders  of  more 
benefices  than  one. 

UN-ANIMOUS,  ad.     Having  one  or  the 

•ousLY.      aame  mind  or  will,  opinion  or 

-ITY.  desire ;  consenting,  according. 

Unanimieth  is  a  coinage  of  Warner. 

Fr.  It.  8t  Sp.  Unanimut  L.  Uuamimuft  (ti*««i 
animutt)  having  one  mind. 

UN-APPAREL,'  V.  To  divest,  to  un- 
clothe. Met — to  divest  of  the  cloak  of 
prejudice  or  ignorance. — *  Donne.     Bacon. 

UN-APPLICABLE,  ad.  -applied.  Now 
more  usually  In-applicable,  (qv.) 

UN-ARM,  e.  To  divest,  to  deprive — 
of  arms.     See  Disarm. 

UN-ARTFUL,  ad.  Artless,  sidlless,  rude, 
-PULLY.        simple ;  sincere,  naturaL 
-iFiciAL.        Unarted, — so  Feltham  renders 
-IFICIALLY.  — **  Sine  arte  mensa."      See 
Inartificial. 

UN-AVOIDABLE,  ad.  Equivalent  to 
-ABLY.        L.  InevUabte,  (qv.) 

-ABLENESS.      -ED. 

UN-BACKED,  pt.  Not  moved  back  or 
backwards;  not  mounted  on  the  back. — 
Broume.  Not  assisted,  supported,  upheld, 
encoursged. — Daniel. 

UN-BALLAST,  v.  -ino.*  To  remove  the 
loading  or  lading^uacA  to  steady  or  give 
9Xetttime»%.^-^  Leighton. 

UN-BAR,  9.  To  remove  the  bar  or  im- 
plement of  defence,  the  guard  or  security. 

UN-BARK,  V.  To  go  out  of  a  bark,  i.  e. 
a  stout  or  strong  vessel. — Hackluyt.  To 
strip  off  the  bark,  i.  e.  the  coat  defending 
or  protecting  the  tree. — Bacon. 

UN-BAY,*  V.    To  free  from  restraint. 
*Norri9. 

UN-BEARING,  ad.    Not  bringing  forth 
-BEARABLE,   or  productug. 
-BORN.  Unbearable,  x.  e.  insufferable, 

-BORE.*  (met.)  is  common  in  speech. 
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ITn^om,— not  brought  forth,  or  produced, 
sc.  into  life ;  not  carried  or  conveyed. 
*Gower.  D.  Ongebooren;  Ger.  Ungebohren. 

UN-BEAST,"  V.  To  divest  of  the  form 
or  qualities  of  a  beatt. — *Sa$tdys. 

UN-BED,*  V.    To  move  out  of  bed. 
"Walton. 

UN-BEFOOL,*  0.  To  restore  from  the 
state  or  condition  of  a  fool ;  of  one  fooled 
or  gulled. — *South. 

UN-BEGET,  e.  An  hyperbole  of  Beau. 
&  F. ;  and  also  of  Dryden. 

UN-BEG  UILE,*  v.  To  free  from  decep- 
tion, from  wily  or  false  allurements  or  per- 
suasions.— "Bemerg. 

UN-BELIEF,  t.      Unbelief  may  be  ez- 

-LiEVE,e.   plained — the   mere  absence   of 

-LiBV-ER.  beUrf,  before  or  without  know- 

-ABLE.*      ledge.    Dis'belief,— the  denial — 

-FUL.t        after  knowledge  or  inquiry. 

*Udal.     ^WicUf. 

A.  S.  Vngeleafa ;  D.  Ongih»-iocte,  incrsdallta* 
infldelitas,— inciedality,  Infidelity ;  Onglanlngt  an 
unbeliever. 

UN-BEND,  e.  To  move  from  a  curved, 
crooked  or  bowed  line  into  a  atraight  or 
direct  one ;  to  turn  into  a  direct  line. 

To  unbend  a  bow  is,  cons,  to  relax  its 
tension :  and,  hence,  (met)  To  unbend  is — 

To  relax,  to  remit,  to  give  relaxation, 
ease  or  freedom  to. 

UN-BESEEM,  v.  To  look  or  appear  not, 
-IMGLY.  sc.  like  itself— as  it  ought  to 
-INGNBSS.*  look  or  appear :  i.e.  not  to  look 
or  appear  or  be — apt,  becoming,  decent, 
convenient,  suitable,  appropriate. 
*Bp.  Hall.     Oer.  Ungezemmnd. 

UN-BEWITCH,*  V.  To  free  from  guile, 
deception,  or  delusion. — *  South. 

UN-BIAS,  V.  To  turn  from,  to  free  from 
-B-EDLY.*  partiality,  prejudice,  or  pre- 
-EDNE8S.t     possession. 

UN-BIDE,*  e.      To  stay  or  remain,   or 
continue,  {on,  aug.) — *Ckaucer. 
A.  S.  On-bldan,  manere. 

UN-BIND,  V.  To  loose,  sc.  the  tie  or 
fastening;  to  free,  to  deliver,  from  bond, 
fiwtening  or  confinement ;  to  loose,  to  set 
at  liberty.    D.  OntHnden. 

UN-BISHOP,*  V.  To  divest  o^  the  rank 
or  character  of  biAop.  -~* South. 

UN-BLEMISHED,  ad.  Blameless, 
-ING.  Stainless,  spotless ;  having  no 
-ABLE.*  blame  or  cause  of  blame;  no 
stain  or  spot,  to  sully,  taint  or  tamiih — 
the  original  soundness,  fairness  or  purity. 
"Milton. 
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UN-BODY,* «.  To  frc€,  loose,  part  or 
depart — from  body,  or  corporal,  or  materinl 
substance. — *  Chaucer, 

UN-BOLT,*©.  To  remove  or  withdraw  the 
fastening  or  security ;  that  by  which  any 
thing  is  fastened  or  secured. — *Shak. 

UN-BONING,  pt.  M  Milton's  own  word ; 
he  means  —  loosening  or  disjointing  the 
bones. 

UN-BOSOM,  c.  To  open  the  bosom; 
to  unfold,  to  pour  forth,  to  disclose — the 
contents  of  the  bosom  ;  to  divulge,  to 
reveal — the  feelings  or  passions,  the  affec- 
tions, the  desires  of  the  heart     See  Un- 

BREA8T. 

UN-BOW,*  ff.  To  unbend,  iqy.}^* Fuller. 
Ger.  Ungebenfft ;  8w.  Obagd, 

UN-BOWEL,*  tf.    To  disclose,  to  expose, 
the  inmost  or  most  secret  parts,  the  vital 
parts.     See  Debowel,  and  Disembowel. 
^HakewelL 

UN-BOY,*  •.  To  remove  from  a  state  of 
boyhood ^Clarendon. 

UN-BRACE,  V.   To  free  from  hold,  bond, 
or  fastening;    from  that  which  tightens, 
strengthens,  confines,  restrains. 
To  loosen,  to  relax,  to  remiU 

UN-BREAST,*  i».  Equivalent  to  Un- 
bosom, (qv.)— *P.  Fletcher.     G.  Fletcher. 

UN-BREATHED,*  ad.  -wo  *  To  breathe 
a  horse,  is  to  give  him  such  exercise  as 
may  put  his  lungs  in  wholesome  breathing; 
to  give  him  wholesome  exercise  ;  and  hence 
uttbrealhed  is — 

Not  exercised,  not  exerted,  not  used  or 
employed. 

UnbreatMng, — not  emitting  breath  or  air. 

*Shak. 

UN-BREECH,  v.  To  unbreech  a  cannon 
(Beau.  &  F.)  is  to  free  the  breech  of  it 
from  its  fastenings. 

UN-BRIDLED,    ad.    -ness,*      Mel— 

Licentiousness,  ungovemableness. 

*Leighton. 

D.  Ont-breidelen. 

UN-BUCKLE,*  0.  To  loose  the  buckU, 
the  {bending)  fastening;  (so  called  from 
bug'on,  to  bend.) — *  Chaucer,  Udal,  S^c. 

UN-BUILD,*  r.  To  destroy  the  6w«'W»^*, 
the  established  dwelling-places  and  other 
structures.  Un-buiU,—not  reared  or  con- 
structed, or  raised  on  foundations;  not 
established  or  well  founded. — *Beau.  Sf  F. 
Ger.  Ungebildel. 

UN-BURTHEN,  v.  To  remove,  to  free 
from  the  weight  or  load  home ;  to  deliver 
or  relieve  from  any  weight  or  pressure. 

UN-BUTTON,  V.  To  remove,  to  loose, 
any  thing  fastened  by  a  button. 
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UN-BUXOME,*  «i   i  e. 
-LY.*        unbowing.   Not  bowin^v  bendii^ 
-NESS.*     compliant,  or  obedient. — *Gmtrer. 
Ger.  UtArtgaam. 

UN-CALM,*  V.    To  distarb  or  disquiei-- 

the  calm,  gentieBesBy  or  tranquillity. 
*Dryden. 

UN-CAMP,*  ».  To  remove,  driTc  awsy, 
or  expel — ^from  the  field  of  battle,  from  tbe 
lodgement  on  the  field  of  battle. — ^MiUom. 

UN-CASE, ».  -mo.*  To  remove  or  wicnf 
off  the  mclosure,  the  inveatment — that 
which  holds,  contains— the  hide,  the  skin ; 
to  flay,  to  lay  bare,  to  expose. — *i 


UNCES,*  #.  L  e.  Ouncet.^* Chaucer. 

UN-CHAIN,  V.  To  loose,  to  remoire,  tlie 
chain ;  or  the  fastening,  or  coBfiBement  of 
any  kind. 

UN-CHARGE, ».  Lit.  Widi^— To  re- 
move the  cargo,  the  burthen,  the  load  or 
lading;  the  crime  or  accusation,  laid  or 
imposed ; — to  withdraw  or  retract  it.    HeC 

Shak. 

UN-CHARM,*  P.    To  remove,  loose,  free 
from  charm  or  enchantment ;  from  raptur- 
ous delight ;  from  rapture,  from  deUghL 
*Beau,  ^  F.     Dryden^ 

UN-CHARNEL,*».  To  remove  a  jBesUy 
substance,  a  carcase,  or  a  body  interred, 
from  its  place  of  interment. — *Byrtnu 

UN-CHILD,*  V.  To  deprive  of,  a  child ; 
to  divest  of  the  character  of  a  child  or 
children.— *5Aait.     Bp.  HalL     CWfrnr. 

UN-CHIROTONIZE,  «.     Gr.  ••  CKr*- 

tonia,  from  Xetp,  the  hand,  and  rcir-ciy,  to 
stretch,"  (says  Harrington,  who  coined  this 
word  for  his  own  special  purposes,)  "is 
popular  suffrage,  whether  given,  as  when 
they  speak  of  Athens,  by  holding  op  of 
hands,  or,  as  when  they  speak  of  Rome 
and  other  commonwealths  (whose  suSnge 
was  not  given  with  this  ceremony)  without 
holding  up  of  hands."  —  Oceana,  p.  307. 
And  see  Potter,  b.  i.  c.  17. 

UN-CHRISTEN,  v.  To  unehristen,  (used 
-T-iAN,  V.  ad.  actively  by  Milton,)  or 
-lAN-LY,  ad.  av.  unchrisHan,  (South,  Hale,) 
-MESS.*  is — ^to  he  or  cause  to  be 

without,  to  withhold,  to  deprive  o(  the  ce- 
remony or  rite  of  baptism ;  to  deprive  oC 
to  divest  of,  the  character  or  characteristic 
qualities  of  a  Christian,  i.  e.  faith,  charity, 
&c.— *Jr.  Charles. 

UN-CHURCH,*  V.  To  deprive  of,  to 
withhold,  to  remove  from,  deny  the  poases- 
sion  of— the  church,  i.  e.  the  house  of  the 
Lord.— •Hafa.     WaterlaML 

UNCIAL,*  arf.  «.  App-tolcttersofaparti- 
cular  form  and  size.  Cot  sv«— that  LeUna 
onciales,  are  huge  letters,  great  letteri; 
from  OKclal,  weighing  an  oemce. — *Jtdt^ 
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UN-CLASP,  V.  To  loose,  to  remove,  that 
which  clips  or  ciaspst  embraces,  holds  last, 
or  fastens ;  to  set  or  throw  open. 

XJNCLE, «.  Correlative  in  sex  to  Aunt,(q7. ) 
Fr.  Onele;  L  Avunculm,  quasi  alter,  seu  exL- 
guus  Avus.—  Vou. 

UN-CLEAN,  ad.      Cons.— Dirty,  foul; 
-LY,  ad,   defiled,  polluted. 
-LIN£8S.    A.  8.  Un-cknu,  un-cUBiuian. 
•NESS.     -SED. 

UN-CLEl5rCH,'  V.      To  bend  back,   to 
open  the  closed  or  compressed  fingers. 
*Garth, 

UN-CLEW,*  V,  To  revolve  or  evolve,  to 
unfold,  to  disclose. — *Sftak.   MoweU, 

UN-CLING,*  V,  To  loose  or  release  firom 
cleaving  or  adhering,  entwining  or  embrac- 
ing, or  enfolding. — *  Milton. 

UN-CLOG,  V,  To  remove,  to  free  from— - 
burthen,  hinderance,  obstruction,  impedi- 
ment,  encumberance. 

UN-CLOSE,  V,  To  remove,  to  free  from 
— conjunction  or  union ;  to  open ;  to  be 
or  cause  to  be  free  from  any  fixed  sur- 
rounding limits  or  boundaries. 

UN-CLOTHE,  V.  To  remove,  to  strip, 
to  divest  of  clothes,  of  covering ;  to  bare, 
or  lay  bare  or  naked. 

UN-CLOUD,*  V,  To  remove,  to  free  from, 
-EDNB88.  cover,  or  veil ;  shade,  gloom,  ob- 
-T.  scurity,  darkness. 

*Beau,  and  F,     P.  Fletcher, 

UN-CLUTCH,*  V,  To  remove,  to  free 
from,  to  loose — the  seizure,  the  grasp,  or 
gripe. — *Dec,  <^  Christ,  Piety. 

UN-COIF,*  V,  To  remove,  to  take  oflf  or 
divest  of— the  cot/*,  (a  covering  for  tlie  head.) 
*  Young, 

UN-COIL,*  V.  To  loose,  to  free  from— 
the  wreaths  or  folds ;  usually  app.  to  cir- 
cular or  spiral  folds.— 'DerAasn. 

UN-COMBINE,*  V.  To  loose,  sever  or 
separate,  the  coupling,  connexion,  union, 
coalescence. — *Daniel.  Bp,  Taylor. 

UNCOMMON,  *.    Cons — Rare,  scarce, 
-LY.       seldom  met  with. 
-NESS.    Get.  UngemHit!  8w.  Ogtmtn. 

UN-CONSECRATE,  oA*  vA  To  wMm- 
seerate,  —  to  strip,  deprive  or  divest  of  its 
sacred  functions  or  character. 
*Sir  T.  More,      ^South. 

UN-CONTESTABLE,  o^.  -t-ed.  (Now 
usually  Incontestable.)  Not  contended,  de- 
bated, disputed,  litigated. 

UN-COVER,  V.  To  remove  that  which 
overlays,  hides,  cloaks,  conceals,  shelters, 
or  protects. 

©N-COUPLE,  V.  -INO.  To  remove  that 
which  connects  or  fastens,  combines,  braces, 
together. 
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UN-COUTH,  ad.      Not  known ;  strange, 
-LY.       extraordinary,     foreign     to     our 
-NE88.    thoughts,  to  our  customs ;    awk- 
ward, boorish,  clumsy. 
A.  S.  Un-etUht  incognitus,  Ignotus— alienas,  un- 
known, straiige. — 5om. 

UN-ORO  WN,*  V.    To  take  off,  to  remove, 
a  crown  or  honorary   cover  of  the  head; 
(to  diseroum  ;)  to  withhold  honour  or  dig- 
nity as  worthy  of  a  crown. 
*Beau.^F.  Bp.  Hall. 

UNCTION,  s.      A  rubbing  or  smearing 

-T-UOU8.       with  oil,  or  any  oily,  greasy 

-lous.*  substance  ;    met.   any   thing, 

-ioU8NESs.t  melting,  softening  or  soothing. 

-UOUSNE8S.1  *Hackluyt.  Holland.     ^Fuller. 

-uosiTY.f       XBoyle.     ^Holland.  Brown, 

Fr.  Onet-ion^  -ueu*,  -uotili,'  It.  Unzidne,  un- 

tudso,   unluosilA ;    Sp.  Undo ;   L.  Unctio,  from 

UnetuMt  past  p.  of  Ungeret  In  mnum  agere,  be- 

,  cauM  in  unguenU  different  substauce:*  are  united, 

or  beaten  into  one  substance. 

UN-CULTURE,**. -TivATED.  Negation 
of,  absence  of,  improvement  (by  labour)  ; 
of  tillage.     See  Incult.— •-Bp.  Hall, 

UN-CURL,  V.  To  cause  to  be  free 
from,  to  remove — curls,  i.e.  bendings,  turn- 
ings, or  writhings,  (of  the  hair,)  lings  or 
ringlets. 

UN-CURSE,*  V.  To  cause  to  be  free 
from,  to  remove — a  curse,  or  doom  to 
punishment,  torment  or  torture. — *Shak. 

UN-DAM,*  V.     To  cause  to  be  free  from 
or  without,   to  remove — a  stop,    obstruc- 
tion, hinderance,  confinement 
*Dryden, 

UN-DEAF,*  V,  To  remove  deafness ;  to 
restore  the  sense  of  hearing. — *Sfiak, 

UN-DECAGON,  s.    A  figure  with  eleven 
angles  ;  and  cons,  eleven  sides. 
Or.  Efdeica,  eleven,  and  fi^via,  an  angle. 

UN-DECEIVE,  V.  -ABLE.*    To  free  from 
fraud  or  guile,  or  the  effects  of  fraud  or 
guile,  (from  error,  mistake,  delusion.) 
*Udal.  Bp.Hall. 

UN-DECIDE,*  V.     To  undecidc—io  re- 

-ABLE.  verse,  or  act  contrary  to  a  decision. 

See  Indecisive. — *DanieL 

UN-DECK,*  V.      To  cause  to  be  without, 
to  remove  or  strip  ofl^  the  cover  or  array, 
dress  or  ornament — *Shak,.  DanieL 
D.  Ongedtkt. 

UN-DECLINED,  ad.  -nable.  Not  de- 
clined ;  not  turned  aside  ;  that  has  no 
(grammatical)  declension. 

UN-DEEDED,*  ad.  Not  having  per^ 
formed  any  deeds  or  actions ;  not  signalised 
by  actions. — *Shak. 

UN-DEFENCED.    See  Indefensible. 
"  Her  weak  side  lay  open  undefene*d,"-^ 
Daniel, 
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UNDER,  av.  Under,  (much  uied  in  Com- 
position,) when  pref.  to  nouns,  may  bo  con- 
sidered Man  ad.  The  av. — beneath, below. 
The  ad. — inferior,  lower,  less,  subordinate. 
Holland  renders  "  Nee  Annibalem  max- 
ime  higusce  rei,  ut  fama  erat,  egentem  locu- 
pletari  volebant;"  they  were  unwilling  that 
Annibal,  who,  as  the  voyce  went,  was  at  a 
very  great  under  for  money,  should  be  en- 

riched  thereby. 

D.  Onder;  Ger.  Under,  unter;  Sw.  fr  A.S.  Un- 
der. Tooke  reaolyet  it  iuto  On,  neder.  (See 
NKTBBa,  and  Bkmxatu.)  Wach.  thinks  the 
Ger.  may  be  Nider,  {inferior^)  transposed.  Wil- 
kins,  in  bis  Diagram,  places  it  In  direct  opposition 
to  Upon. 

UNDER-ACTION,  #.  -agent.  Action 
or  agent,  subordinate  to  the  chief  action  or 
agent 

UNDER-BEAR,  V.  To  suffer,  to  sup- 
-ER.    port,  to  sustain. 

-INO. 

UNDER-BOUKD,*  pt.  L  e.  Bimnd,  con- 
fined, held  &st,  below  or  beneath. 
*Fairrfax»     Ger.  Underbmden. 

UNDER-BRACE,*  v.  To  hold,  bind, 
or  tie  together,  behw. — *Cowper. 

UKDER-BRANCH,*  t.    Lower  branch. 
*Speneer, 

UNDER-BRED.*    See  Un-bred. 
'Goldsmith. 

UNDER-BU  Y,*  o.  To  buy  at  an  under 
or  lower  price. — *Beau.  8f  F. 

UNDER<::  ARYED,*  ad.  Cut  or  graved 
below, — *B.  J<mt€n» 

UNDER.CHAPS,*  t.    Lower  chaps. 
*Paley. 

UNDER-CONDUCTS,*#.  Lower  con- 
ducts.—*i2«/t9«ue  Wott, 

UNDER-CROFT,  a.  A  croft  or  inclo- 
sure,  a  secluded  way,  a  vault,  under  an- 
other ;  under  a  choir,  chancel,  &c 

UNDER-CR Y,  v.  So  Widif  renders  L. 
Inclamare. 

UNDER-DAWBER,'  s.  A  lower,  infe- 
rior, subordinate  dawber. — *Bp.  Taylor, 

UNDER-DEALING,*  «.  le.  Dealing 
under,  sc.  cloak  or  cover  of  secresy ;  clan- 
destine dealing. — *  Milton. 

UNDER-DOLVEN,*  pi.  Delved  or 
dug,  belov.—*  JFiclif. 

UNDER-FELLOW, «.    Lower  fellow. 

UNDER-FILLING,*  s.       The    lower 
filling ;  the  filling  below  or  beneath, 
*ReliqHia  Wott. 

UNDER-FLAME,*  e,  A  flame  below, 
inferior.— *JS^^y  on  Donne, 
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UNDER-FONG,*  v.    To  fang,  (qv.)  ii 
to  take. 

To  underfang, — ^to  undertake,  (q^O 
*Commim  in  R.  Gloueeeter,  IL  Bntmme,  P. 
PUmhmam.      Used  bg  WiclifoMd  Goserr.  msd 
revived  by  Spenser, 

UNDER-FOOT,  ad.*  av.  i.  e.  Under  the 

foot;  below.     Debased,  dejected,  degraded ; 
abject— *Jiritteii. 

UNDER-FURNISH,*  e.  To  aapply,  to 

furnish,  below,  lower,  or  leaa  than,  ac  is 
needful  or  appropriate. — *Coiiier, 

UNDER-GIRD,  v.  To  bind,  or  laslen 
together  below. 

UNDER-GO,  e.  To  go,  move  under,  or 
below ;  to  bear,  to  carry,  to  sastain,  to  sup- 
port, to  suffer,  to  be  subject  to.  See  Uk- 
DERWCNT.     D.  Ondergaan  ;  Sw.  Umdergae. 

UNDER-GROUND,  ad.  i.e.  Under  the 

groujid;  subterraneous. 

UNDER-GROW,*©. -GROWTH.  To  grow, 

to  rise,  below,  sc.  the  usual  height 

Under 'growth, — the  lower  growth ;  plants 
growing  low,  or  below  others. — 'Chmcer, 

UNDER-HAND,  odL  Under  cover  of  die 
hand ;  covered,  concealed,  secret,  sinister, 
clandestine. 

UNDER-HANG,*  «.    To  suspend. 
*HoUand, 

UNDER-HONEST,*  ad.  Honest  below, 
so.  what  a  man  ought  to  be. — 'Drydeeu 

UNDER-JAW,*  *.     The  lower  jaw. 
"^Paley. 

UN-DERIYED,  ad.  Not  flowed,  de- 
scended, drawn,  dedix»d;  not  having  a 
source  or  origin ;  not  originated. 

UNDER-KEEP,*  v.  -er.  To  have  or 
hold,  under  or  below,  down. — *  Spenser. 

UNDER-KIND,*  a.    A  lower  kind. 
'Dryden* 

UNDER-LABOURER, «.    An  inferior 

labourer  or  workman. 

UNDER-LAY, «.  -lib,©.  To  lay  or  Ke, 
put  or  place,  or  cause  to  be,  below,  beneath ; 
to  support,  to  sustain. 

A.  8.  Under*  U§gttn,  4ieg9n;  D.  (htder-Wytkem^ 

'4ipgk«n. 

UNDER-LTNE,  v.  In  Strype,— to  have 
a  line  drawn,  scored  below.  In  Wotton, 
met — to  direct,  or  have  (he  mind  directed 
to,  as  the  eye  by  lines  scored  under  parti- 
cular words. 


UNDERLING,  s.   An  inferior,  one 
servient,  or  depending  upon. 

UNDER-MASTED,*  p^  -BAILED.  Masted 

or  sailed,  inadequately,  insufficiently. 
•Haekluyt. 
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UNDER-MEAL,  tf.  SeeUMDBRN.  Mr. 
Tjrrw.  ezp. — 1.  The  dinner  of  our  ancestors. 
2.  Upon  further  consideration,  that  it  is 
the  time  after  the  meal  of  dinner. 

tJNDER-MINE,  v.  To  draw  or  lead 
-EB.  under  or  below,  so.  a  way  or  passage 
-INO.  under  or  belowi  a  subterraneous  way 
or  passage ;  and  hence,  to  remove,  to  de- 
stroy the  foundation,  the  steadfiistness,  the 
security ;  to  ruin. 

Oer.  Unterminiren !  D.  Ondetinpntiu 

UNDER-MINISTERED,  pt.  So  Wi- 
-TR-iNO.  clif  renders  the  Vulgate  tub- 
-T.*  ministrt^mf  sulnninutraHo,     See 

SUBMINISTER. 

C/fuIrr-misiM^, — ^Lower,  inferior  minis- 
try.— *Bp,  Taylcr, 

UXDER-MONIED,  pt.  Fuller  means 
by  this  quaint  word — Taken  by  corrupt 
means  otmoneff. 

UNDERN,*  «.  In  Go.  Undaurni-maij  is 
-BR-MEAL.  (Jun.)  prandivm ;  and  Onderen 
-TiMB.  is  in  some  northern  dialectSi 

prandere, — Kilian,  Undem  and  Undemtid 
(Wach.)  the  third  hour  of  the  di^,  with  us 
the  ninth.  Som.  says  (from  Bede)  that 
three  times  were  allowed  for  drinking,  (ad 
potandum  :  on  undemf  on  mid-dag,  on  non ;) 
and  adds,  that  both  Chaucer's  interpreters 
and  Versteffan  are  to  be  corrected,  who  by 
Undem  and  Undemtide  understand — after- 
noon. Undenuang  (he  says)  is  nine  o'clock 
service — nonom  ante  meridUm,  Sk.  adopts 
the  same  opinion  as  Yerstegan.  Under  is 
used  in  A.  S.  in  composition  with  various 
words  denoting  food,  a  dish  or  messe, 
dinner,  supper,  repas^  (Som. ;)  whence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  Undem  (or  Underen) 
is  formed  upon  Under,  and  used  elliptically, 
or  with  a  subaud.  of  some  «. — e.  g.  tide  or 
time,  meal,  &c. 

In  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  (says 
Gifford)  Under-mele  is  Latinized  by  post 
meridiem,  and  he  calls  it  an  afternoon's 
meal,  a  slight  repast  after  dinner. 

Mr.  Tyrw.  says  he  never  met  with  any 
etym.  of  this  word  Undem ;  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  (he  thinks)  may  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  it  had  some  reference  to 
Undemoon,  In  the  town-book  belonging 
to  the  corporation  of  Stlmford,  28  Edw.  lY. 
it  is  ordeyned  that  no  person  opyn  ther 
sack,  or  set  ther  com  to  sale  afore  hour  of 
ten  of  the  bell,  or  els  the  undemone  bell  be 
rongyng. — Peek,  Deeid,  Car,  voL  L  b.  vi« 
p.  Z6,—*  Chaucer, 

UNDERNEATH,  pr,  I e.  On  neder, 
neaih ;  and  as  Neder  and  Nether  are  the 
same  word,  the  force  of  the  meaning  may 
be  augmented  by  the  composition. 

UNDER-N  YME,*  «.  -iNct  A.S.  Under- 
ninuutf  suscipere,  to  undertake.  (See  Nuv.) 
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And  further — snbferre,  snbjicere,  to  bring 
or  place,  to  subject,  sc.  to  law,  to  censure, 
to  judgment 
^Wiclif,    i  Chaucer,  Jack  Upland, 

UNDER-PART,  i.  A  part  under  the 
main  part;  subject,  or  subordinate,  or 
subservient  to  it 

UNDER-PEEP,*  ».    To  look  under. 
*Shak, 

UNDER-PIGHT,*  ad.  i.  e.  "  In  Chau- 
cer," says  Tyrw.  "  he  drsnk,  and  stuffed 
his  girdle  weU."  Fixed  under  or  below,  as 
a  prop  or  sum)ort ;  pitched  under  or  below ; 
supported. — ^Chaucer.  UdaL 

UNDER-PIN,  e.  To  fasten,  under  or 
below ;  to  underprop,  (qv.) 

UNDER-PLA  IN,  s.  The  plains  (lying) 
under  or  below. 

UNDER.PLOT,  s.  A  plot  under  the 
main  plot;  subject,  subordinate  or  sub- 
servient to  it 

UNDER-P0SSES80R,*  *.  Lower,  in- 
ferior possessor. — *Bp,  Taylor, 

UNDER-PRAISE,  o.  To  praise  below, 
insufficiently. 

UNDER-PRIZE.  ».  To  prize  or  set  a 
price  or  value — below,  inferior  to ;  to  set 
an  inadequate  price  or  value. 

UNDER-PROP,  V,  -PER.  To  set  or 
place  below — a  stay,  a  support ;  to  support, 
to  sustain. 

UNDER-PROPORTIONED,  oit  Not 

in  equal  or  adequate  proportions. 

UNDER-PUT,'  V.     To  place,  to  set- 
below,  down ;  to  submit,  to  subject 
*Wicltf.  Chaucer,  Chapman, 

UNDER-RATE,  v.  s.  To  rate,  adjudge, 
esteem,  estimate,  value — below,  too  low. 

UNDER-RECKON,*  v.  To  reckon  or 
calculate  below,  too  low. — *Bp,  HalL 

UNDER-RECOMPENSED,*  pL   Not 
eauivalently  compensated,  paid,  rewarded. 
^A.  Smith. 

UNDER-SAIL,  v.  So  Wiclif  renders 
tub-navigare.    And  see  Under-masteu. 

UNDER-SAY,*i».  To  say  or  speak  under; 
i.  e.  in  dissent,  objection,  contradiction. 
*Spenser. 

UNDER-SCORE,*  v.  To  cut,  to  draw 
a  line  or  mark  below. — *  Tucker, 

UNDER-SEARCHING,*  <«/.     Search- 
ing or  seeking  (its  way  or  course)  below. 
^DanieL 

UNDER-SECRETARY,  *.  -servant. 
An  inferior,  a  lower  secretary  or  servant ; 
under  another  secretary  or  servant 
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UNDER-SELL,  v.  To  sell  below,  for  a 
lower  sum  or  price. 

UNDER-SET,  v.   To  put  or  place  under, 

-T-ER.    8C.  as  a  prop,  or  stay,  or  support ; 

-iNQ.      to  support,  to  sustain. 
D.  OndesttitM. 

UNDER-SHERIFF,  «.  One  acting 
under,  as  agent,  or  depaty  of,  the  sheri£ 

UNDER-SHOT,    od*      Shot,   thrown, 
driven  by  something  passing  under. 
*Carew. 

UNDER-SIDE,*  #.  The  lower  side ;  the 
side  under  or  beneath. — *Paley, 

UNDER-SIZED,*  ad.  Sized,  or  of  a 
size  or  stature,  below  the  common  stand- 
ard.—*Cbo*. 

UNDER-SONG,  v.  A.S.  Under^ngm, 
tuccinere,  (Som.)  "  To  sing  after  or  lower 
than  another,  to  follow  another  in  singing." 

UNDER-SPHERES,*  s.  Lower,  infe- 
rior spheres. — *  Elegy  on  Donne. 

UNDER-STAND,  v.  Understanding,— 
-£R.  that  which,  that  faculty  which, 
-INO.  sustains;  —  which  contains,  re- 
-INGLY.  tains ;  which  apprehends  or  com- 
-ABLE.*  prebends,  perceives,  receives,  or 
conceives,  sc.  ideas,  thoughts ;  that  which 
knows,  judges;  the  mind,  the  mental  fa- 
culties.— *HoUnsked.  ChilUngworth. 

D.  OnderMtaan ;  A.  8.  Under-ttandan,  suh-stare, 
sub-slitere,  sus-cipere,  to  stand  under  or  below, 
to  support  or  uphold,  the  weight  or  burden;  to 
hold,  to  t^e,  to  apprehend,  to  comprehend,  to 
conceive.    Co-  In-  Mis- 

UNDER-STATED,*  pt.    Suted,  estated 
— below,  having  too  low  or  small  an  estate. 
*Fuiler. 

UNDER-STOCKED,*  pt.  Stocked  too 
low,  below  what  is  wanted ;  supplied,  fur- 
nished, stored  insufficiently. —  J.  Smith. 

UNDER-STRAPPER,  *.  A  strapper, 
— one  who  straps,  or  buckles  to  his  work ; 
sets  to  it  in  earnest. 

Understrapper, — a  lower  workman,  a  fag. 

UNDER-SUIT,*  s.  A  suit  under  or  be- 
neath another. — ^Fuller, 

UNDER-TAKE,  v.  To  Uke  or  betake, 
-ER.  to  move  or  place,  set  or  put  under 
-INO.  or  below,  sc.  as  bearer,  supporter, 
-ABLE.*  carrier,  sustainer. 

To  take  or  assume — the  burthen  or 
charge ;  the  performance,  the  maintenance ; 
to  engage  to  perform;  gen. — 

To  engage,  to  pledge,  to  enterprise,  to 
attempt,  to  rentare.^ ChilUngworth, 

UNDER-TENANT,  s.  A  tenant  below 
a  tenant 

UNDER-THING,*  s.  Lower,  inferior 
thing. — ^JBeau.  4"  F, 

UNDER-TIME.    See  Underm. 
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UNDER-VALUE, ».  s.  To 
-ATION.  rate  the  worth,  or  price,  belosr, 
-BR.  too  low ;  to  set  too  low — a  pries, 
-IMO.       estimation ;  to  esteem  too  little. 

UNDER-YERSE,*  s.     The  lower,   tlie 

second  verse. — *  Spenser. 

UNDER-WATER,*    ad.         See    Scb- 

AQUEOUS. — *May. 

UNDER-WENT,  pt.     Went,  from  A.  S. 

Wend^an,  ire,  to  go,  is  used  instead  of  the 

past  tense  go-ed,  go-en.  Lit  in  Chapman, — 

Went  under,  passed  under,  met  sufieied. 

sustained. 

UNDER-WOOD,    s.       Wood    growing 

under  or  below,  sc.  the  higher,  loftier  wood 
or  trees. 

UNDER-WORK,  v.  s.  To  work  under 
-ER.  or  below;  below  what  ia  needful, 
-INO.  insufficiently;  lower  or  at  a  lower 
price  than  others ;  cons,  it  is  eqaivalent  to — 
To  undermine ;  to  work  under  the  Ainn- 
dation,  unseen,  secretly,  clandestiaely. 

UNDER-WORLD,*  s.     Lower,  inferior 
world ;  sublunary  world. 
*  Daniel.  Beau.  8f  F. 

UNDER-WRITE,  o. -ER.  To  subeenbe, 

to  write  below. 

An  underwriter, — A  subscriber  to  eertaiB 
terms  of  agreement,  to  a  policy  of  in- 
surance.    A.S.  Und^'Writ-an,  subscribexe. 

UN-DISCLOSE,  V.  To  keep  still  dose,  or 
shut  up,  cohered  or  concealed;  not  revealed, 
or  opened,  or  exposed.  To  conceal,  to  keep 

close. 

UN-DO,  V.  To  do  not ;  to  annul  or  vacate 
-ER.  the  effect  of  any  thing  already  done ; 
-INO.  to  open  that  which  is  shut ;  to  loosen 
that  which  is  &st ;  to  solve.     Cons. — 

To  annul ;  to  annihilate,  to  invalidate  ;  to 
ruin,  to  destroy,  to  demolish.  And  Undone, — 

Not  acted  or  transacted,  not  effected,  not 
executed ;  and  also,  destroyed,  ruined. 

D.  Ontdoen. 

UN-DRESS,  V.  To  take  off,  to  divest  of; 
dress  or  array ;  of  ornament ;  of  prepara- 
tion for  iise. 

UNDULATE,  ».     To  move  as  the  wa9es, 
-ATION.    backward  and  forward — in  corr- 
-ATORY.  ing,  arching,  or  bending  lines. 
-ART.*      *Brown. 

L.  UndnUUmt  ftom  UndUt  a  vare.     Ah-oiusd. 
Red-ound.    Ez-  In-undation. 

UN-DUMPISH,*  V.    To  remove  or  re- 
lieve  heaviness,  dullness,  suUenness. 
*Fuller. 

UN-DUST,*  9.  So  we  use  To  duat ;  i.  e.— 
To  wipe  or  clear  away  the  dust ;  to  dear 
away. — *W.  Montague. 

UN-DUTIFUL,  odL  Not  dmog  or  per- 
-iFULLY.  forming  that  whidi  is  owed  or 
-IFULMESS.  ought  to  be  done;  acting  or 
-sous.         feeling  contrary  or  m  oppoo- 
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tJOB  to  what  we  ought  to  act  or  feel ;  not 
obedient  to  rule  or  right,  to  authority.  Dm- 
obedient    Refractory. 

UN-EARTHLY,  ad.  Not  like  earth,  or 
any  thing  on  earth;  supernal  or  euper- 
xiaturaL 

UN-£AS£,*adL  Uneasy , — ^not quiet,  peace- 
-Y.  fuli  tranquil ;  not  free  from  pain, 

-ii*Y.  trouble,  difficulty,  distress,  eon- 
-ZNEss.  Btraint, confinement;  pained,  trou- 
bled, constrained,  harsh,  disi^eeable.  See 
Disease,  Hiseasb. — ^Chaxtetr, 

UN-EATH,*  ad.      Uneaih,  or   Uneth,^ 
uneasily.     See  Uneasy. — *Speru€r, 

UK-EDGE,*  9.  To  deprire  of  the  edge, 
acuteness,  sharpness ;  to  blunt  i  to  be  or 
cause  to  be  devoid  or  destitute  of  sharp- 
ness.— *Beatt.  8f  F.     Ford, 

UN-EDIFYING,*  ad,  -fibd.  Met—Not 
instructing,  improTing,  teaching,  enlight- 
ening.— *Miltim, 

UN-ENGLISHED,*  pL  Not  rendered 
into  English.— *%.  HalL 

UN-ENTANGLE,*  v.  To  free  or  release 
from  tie,  fastening,  intricacy  or  perplexity. 
See  DiSBMTANGLB. — *Donne. 

UN-ESTABLISH,*  v.  To  remove  from 
a  steady  or  fixed  position. — *MiUoiL 

UN-EVANGELICAL,*  ad.  Not  ac- 
cording or  agreeable  to  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists. — ^Milton, 

UN-FAIN,*  ad,  mtfain,  not  glad ;  dis- 
pleased, sorry. 

*Oecttrs  several  times  in  R.  Brunne. 

UN*FAIR,  ad.  Cone.  —  Disingenuous  i 
-LY.      fraudulent 

-NESS. 

UN-FASTEN,  v.  To  remove  that  which 
fixes,  keeps  or  holds  firm  or  dose  together. 

UN-FENCE,  V.  To  remove  the  protec- 
tion, guard,  or  security ;  that  which  keeps 
safe. 

UN-FETTER»  v.     To  remove  the  bonds 
of  thefeeL     Gen. — 
To  remove  bonds,  fastenings  or  restratnta. 

UN-FIT,  ad.    Improper ;  inappropriate. 

•LY.     -NB88. 

UN-FIX,  V,  -EDNESS.  To  remove  the 
fastening  or  bond ;  that  which  holds  fast, 
or  firm,  or  steady ;  that  which  keeps  stable, 
constant,  or  oonsistent 

UN-FLAMED,*  ad,  le.  Inflamed,  or 
not  freed  from  flame.— *jB«oai.  S^  F, 

UN-FLOWER,*  V.  To  strip  of  flowers 
or  flowering  plants.— ■*G.  FUtAer, 


UN-FOLD,  e.     To  remove  that  which  in- 
-iNo.*       folds,  or  enwraps,  or  incloses ; 
-ERE89.t   to  disclose,  to  discover,  to  reveali 
to  lay  open. — *Brende.    ^Holinshed, 
D.  OaivOTMpm. 

UN-FOOL,*  V,  To  restore  from  the  state 
or  condition  of  a  fool,  of  one  fooled  or 
gulled.— *i;Adb. 

UN-FRAME,  V.  To  remove,  take  away, 
-ABLE.  or  destroy  the  form  or  fiwhion, 

-ABLENEsa.*  shape,  mould  or  modet 
*Bp,  Sanderson. 

UN-FROCK,*  V.  -iNo.t  To  strip  or  divest 
of  a  frock,  i.  e.  upper  garment  or  vesture, 
(of  a  priest}— *a.  Elizabeth,    ^MiUon, 

UN-FURL,  V,    To  roll  out,  to  evolve. 

UN-FURNISH,  e.     Ui^mished,^  not 
supplied,  accoutred,  provided,  equipped^ 
To  Mf/ifmifA,-— see  Disfuenish. 

UN-GAIN,  ad.  Ungain, — having  no  gain, 
-ED.  or  profit,  or  advantage;  cons,  not 
-LY.  apt  or  fit,  suitable  or  convenient,  or 
-FtJL.   becoming ;  awkward,  clumsy. 

UN-GENERALLED,  pt.  Reduced  to 
a  particular.    A  coinsge  by  Fuller. 

UN-GENTEEL,  ad.  Cons.  — Rude, 
rustic. 

UN-GENTLE,  ad,    Vngentknuudyr-^ol 

-Y.  having  courteousness  or  urbanity, 

-NESS.       freedom  from  vulgarity,  (sense 

-MANLY,   of  honour  or  good  faith,  in  the 

intercourse  of  gentlemen.) 

UN-GILDED,*  od  Not  covered  or  over- 
laid with  gold,  with  any  thifag  bright,  bril* 
liant  or  splendid. 

*Bemers  uses  the  v.  actively, 
D.  Omver-guld;  Sw.  Ofaer-gylt, 

UN-GIRD,  V.  -GiET.    To  remove  or  take 
away,  or  loosen — the  girth  or  surrounding 
band ;  that  which  incloses,  incircles,  em- 
braces. 
Qet,UmgegwrM !  l>.OnigSrden;  B^^J/gioerdla. 

UN-GLAD,*  ad.    Not  dieerful,  sad. 
*Gifwer. 

UN-GLOVE,*  V,    '  To  remove  or  take  oflT 
that  covering  of  the  hand  called  a  glove. . 
*Beau.8fF,  Bacon. 

UN-GLUE,*  9.    To  remove  that  which 
holds  fast,  tenaciously,  adhesively. 
*Bp,  HalL 

UN-GOD,*  V,  To  strip  or  divest  of  the 
-LY.  God-head  or  divinity  or  divine 

-LILY.       nature. 

-LiNESS.    Ungbdly,-^not  just  to  Ood ;  not 
according  to,  or  becomingly  reverent  to- 
wards, Ood;  not  pious,  or  holy,  or  right- 
eous.—*Dofmtf.  SeotL  WaierUmd. 
Ger.  UmgoeiUiek;  Sw.  OydakUg. 

UN-GORED.    See  Ungorged. 
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UX-GORGED,  ad.  Not  gluttonouily 
crammed  or  fed;  not  glutted.  Present 
reading  of  Shak.  is  Ungored ;  qd.  not  stab- 
"bed,  or  pierced,  or  wounded. 

UN-GKACIOUS,  ad,     (In-)     Not  fa- 
-LY.*      Toured;    not  faTourable,  kind,  or 
*NB88.'^  pleasing,  agreeable  or  lively ;  dis- 
pleasing, onensive. 
•  WarburUm,    ^Sir  T.  Mwt^  ^c 

UN-GUENT,  t.  -ouiMous.*   Ointment :  a 

compound  of  substances,  one  of  whicb  is 

oily  or  greasy. — *  Holland. 

Fr.  Ongutnt;  It.  ft  Sp.  Unguenlo ;  L.  Unguen- 
tmmt  from  Ungert  {umwn  agere).    See  Akoikt. 

Uy-H  AIR,*  0.  To  strip  off  or  remove  the 
hair.— •-Sfto*. 

UN-HALLOW,  9.  To  unJtallow,  (Daniel,) 
— ^to  desecrate;   to  apply  to  unholy  pur- 
poses. 
Ger.  VnhtiUg;  D.  Oni-ktUiid;  8w.  Opelgad, 

UK-HAND,  V.      To  remove,  to  loose,  to 
-L£0.   set  free  from,  hold  or  seizure. 
-Y.        Unhandy  f  — not  adroit,  not  dexter- 
ous ;  clumsy ;  awkward.     Sw.  Ohaendig. 

UK-HANDSOME,  ad.  Not  handily  or 
-LY.  dexterously  made  or  done;  not 
-NESS,  suited,  or  becoming,  or  conve- 
jiient;  not  graceful,  liberal,  ingenuous ;  not 
well-&vouKd ;  shabby,  mean. 

UK-HAKG,*v.    To  remove  from  a  hang- 
ing or  pendant  position. — *Brcwne. 
u.Onkanffeni  Bw.Oheugd;  Ger.  Ungthenekt, 

UK-HAP,  #.  ^  Unhappy, — not  having  or 
-p-Y.  brinffinff  (good)  luck  or  fortune  ; 
-ILY.  not  lucky,  or  fortunate,  or  sue- 
olNBSs.  cessfril ;  feeling  the  consequences 
-lED.*  of  bad  fortune  or  calamity ;  cala* 
mitous,  wretched,  miserable.-<-*<S'AaAr. 

UK-HARKESS,  v.  To  remove,  to  Uke 
of!^  strip  off— the  dress  or  furniture,  the 
armour  or  arms,  the  equipment 

UK-HEAL,*  V,  To  unheal,  is — to  uncover. 
-HEALTH-FUL.  Unheoloble,  —  that  cannot 
-Y.  be  covered,  recovered,  or 

-  IL  Y.  curedi  or  restored  to  a  whole 
-IME8S.  or  sound  state. 

-  FULNESS,  t  Unhealthy, — not  according, 
-hEalable.)  or  agreeable,  or  favourable 
to,  not  having,  heidth,  or  soundness,  or 
^anity  of  the  natural  ftmctions  of  the  body, 
(met  of  the  mind;)  not  wholesome ;  inju* 
rious  to  health. 

.*Common  from    Wicltf  to    O.  Fletcher. 
^Bacmu    IJFuUer.     Oer.  UngeheUet. 

UK-HEARD,  ad.  Unheard  sawciness, 
(Shak.)  Theobald  reads — unhair'd,  qd.  ttn- 
bearded,  the  sawciness  of  beardlett  boys. 

UK-HEART,*  V.  To  take  away  heart  or 
courage;  to  discourage.   See  Dishearten. 

*Shak. 
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UK-HERST,  Oil.    •'Hiaarmea 
(Spenser,)  L  e.  stripped  of  their 
Upton  says — ^Taken  from  the  kerwe 
porary  monument  whereon  thej  were 

UK-HIDE,*  9.   -HIDBBOUMDwt    To 

or  take  away  that  which  ooven  or 
*P.  Fletcher.     ^Milton. 

UK-HIKG£,v.  To  remove  from  that  on 
which  it  hangs  or  depends ;  1»y  which  it  n 
sustained  or  supported,  is  held  finn  or 
steady ;  on  which  it  turns ;  to  destroy  the 
balance  or  equipoise. 

UK-HOARD,*  0.  Totakeawayortemore 
from  the  store ;   the  place  where  any 
is  laid  for  safety  or  secniity. —  ~ 


UK-HOIi  Y,  ad.    Not  sacred,  consecrated. 
-I-LY.*  devoted  to  religion  or  relig^ioiu  or 
-NESS,   pious  uses ;  not  religious  or  pious, 
or  godly ;  profime,  impious. — *Bp.  Tajfkr, 
D.  OnkeUigs  Ger.  UnheiUg;  Sw.  Q*«%. 

UK-HOOD,*  V.  To  remove  or  take  away 
the  hood  or  covering  of  the  head,  of  the 
eyeB.^-*SomervUe. 

UK-HOOP,*  e.  To  remove  the  hoop  slliat 
which  holds,  confines  or  suixounda. 
*Donne, 

UK-HORSE,  V.  To  fall,  to  throw,  from 
a  horse ;  to  dismount 

UK-HUMAK,  ad.  -iZEa*     (Now  /•*»- 
man,  qv.)     Unhumanized, — deprived,  desti- 
tute of,  the  nature  or  qualities  of  man;  the 
feelings,  the  natural,  kmd  feelings  of  man. 
*Portetu. 

UKI-CORKE,  <.-0U8.*  An  animal  having 
one  horn  only,  (unum  eemu.)—'*Bnmfm. 
Fr.  Unieorn-e;  It  -«;  flp.  -io;  L.  UmieondB, 

UN-IDELL,  ad,  Chaucer  seems  to  use 
this  word  more  strongly  than  to  express 
the  mere  absence  or  negation  of  idlenfss ; 
sc — ^Laborious;  industrious. 

UNI-FORM,ad.  Having  one  form,  frame, 
-ITY.  or  fashion ;  shspe,  or  make ;  one 
-LY.  general  appearance; — ^keeping  or 
-NESS.*  preserving  one  mode  or  manner, 
plan,  method,  or  design ;  one  constsnt  or 
consistent  method,  course,  or  tenor. 
^Bp.  Berkley. 

Ft.  It  fr  8p.  Unifimne;  L.  Unl/orwds,  ct  «m 
form  {una  forma),    un* 

UNI-GENITURE,*  e.  Sole  genitnic, 
procreation,  or  propagation. — *Bp.  Peormm. 

UK-IMMORTAL,*  ad.  "  To  make  n- 
immortal ;"  L  e.  to  make  those  aierfaf  who 
were  immortaL^~-*MiUan, 

UK-JOIK,  V.  -JOINT,  e.     To  separate  or 


to  divid 


sever  the  union ;  to  dispart,  to  divide,  to 
sunder.     See  Disjoin. 
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UNION,  «.     To  MMiv,— to  be,  or  cause  to 
Unitb,  9.      he,  or  become — one ;  to  collect, 

-ABLE.         associate,   to   join — into  one. 
Unit.  into  one  or  a  single  substance 

-r.  or  body;  to  cosjoin,  to  com- 

-EDLT.         bine,  to  coalesce,  to  cencur. 

-BK.  A  unit  is— one,  sole,  single 

-INO.  thing. 

Un-iable.*    Uniw, — the  conjunction  into 

-iTivE.t        one  of  more  than  one. 

-iTiON.t        Unitarian,   ad.  t.  —  One  who 

"itvA  belieres  the  divine  nature  of 

God  the  Father  alone. 

'Chaucer,       ^Bp.  Taylor.       tWiteman, 

iW.  Montague, 

Fr.  &9p.uniont  unir;  It.  Unidne,  mnire;  L. 
*  Unirtf  ftom  unu$!  Or.  Ei^,  oiie.     See  Ovs.     Ad- 
unatlon.  Co-une.  DU-  Re-  Utt'imite. 

UNI-PAROUS,  ad.  Bearing  or  bringing 
forth  one  at  a  birth,  (partut,) 

UNIQUE, «.  Single,  singular ;  one,  only, 
alone.     From  Fr.  ad.  Unique, 

UNI-SON, «.  ad,  -ous.*  One  single  sound ; 
concurrence,  concord,  agreement  of  sound ; 
gen. — concord,  agreement — *T,  Warton, 
Fr.  Vnia-ion,  •§onant;  It  -ono, 

UNI-YERSE,  ff.  Unherte,  and  fonnerly 
-AL,  ad,  e,  Umvenal,  and  Univertiiy,  app^ 
-ALIST.  to — ^the  whole  or  entire  mun- 
-ALLY.  dane  system,  the  system  of  the 
-ALiTT.        world. 

-ALNESS.       Universal,  atg. — Extending  to, 
-ITY.  comprehending   all,    (without 

exception,)  the  whole,  the  total. 

"  All  such  incorporations  (of  trades) 
were  antiently  called  Unioernties;  which 
indeed  is  the  proper  Latin  name  for  any 
incorporation  whatever.  The  University  of 
Smiths,  the  University  of  Triors,  frc  sre 
expressions,  which  we  commonly  meet  with 
in  the  eld  charters  of  antient  towns." — 
A.  Smith,  <'The  present  Unmertitiei  of 
Europe  were  originally,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  ecclesiastical  cerporations,  instituted 
for  the  education  of  churchmen.  They 
were  founded  by  die  authority  of  the  pope; 
and  were  so  entirely  under  his  immediate 
protection,  that  their  members,  whether 
masters  or  students,  had  all  of  them  what 
was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that 
is,  were  exempted  from  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  countries  in  which  their  respective 
UnioertiHet  were  situated,  and  were  amenable 
only  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  What 
was  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  those  CTin- 
vertities,  was  suitable  to  the  end  of  their  in- 
stitutions, either  theology,  or  something  that 
was  merely  preparatory  to  theology." — Id, 
Fr.  Uni-ver$:  ft  fr  Sp.  -iftrios  L.  Univemtt 
•MM  et  wrtUB,  quul «««»  mmu,i^Vo9a» 

UKI-YOCAL,  ad.  Having  one  sense  or 
-ALLY,  meaning;  one  purpose  or  ten- 
-ATiON.*  dency. — *Whitton, 

Fr.  Unitoqutt — simple,  of  one  only  aenie  or 
ilgnifleatlon. — Cot  It  fr  Sp.  Univ<tco  ;  L.  Vni- 
909U9,  (ana  voK.) 
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UN-JUST,  ad.  We  now  write  /nfiijHcif,<qv.) 
-LY.  Against  or  contrary  to  law 

-ICE.  or  order,  the  laws  of  religion 

-IFIABLB.         or  morality,  of  God  or  man ; 
-IFIABLY.         not  equitable,  not  riffhteous  j 

-IFIABLENESS.  WTOUgful,  wlckcd.— ^/To/e. 

-IFIED.  Fr.  Injiut-e ;  Sp.  -o ;  It  Ingi^to  ; 

-NB88.*  ^'  ^"i"'^  ('"»  PHV.  BUA  Justus, 

ordered.) 

UN-KEMMED/ p/,  -KEMPx.t  i.e.  Uw 
combed,  (qv.)— *ifay.     ^Spenser,  Dry  den, 

UN-KENNEL,  v.  To  drive  from  his 
kennel  {canile) ',  gen.  his  hole  or  hiding- 
place. 

UN-KETH,  -XED,  or  -xn>,  ad,  I  e.  Un- 
couth, (qv.) 

UN-KIND,  ad.    See  Inhuman,  Huwane. 
-LY,  ad.  av,    Unkindred, — Not  of  the  same 
-LINESS.        kin  or  kind. — *Rowe, 
-NESS.     -RED,*  ad. 

UN-KING,*  V,  -LY.    To  cause  not  to  be  a 
king ;  to  divest  of  kingly,  regal,  or  royal 
authority.— *5Aa^  MUtoeu  South, 
D.  Onikoningeu. 

UN-KISS,  V,  -ED.    UiMued,^noX  kissed. 

To  ttttJtwf,  Shak.  ("  Let  me  vu-kieee  the 

oath,")  is, — to  take  away  the  effect  of  a 

kiss ;  alluding  to  ihe  ceremony  of  an  oath 

— kissing  the  book. 

D.  Ongekuit;  Sw.  Okjftt. 

UN-KNIT,  V.  To  remove,  to  loosen  the 
-KNOTT-ED.  tie  or  fastening ;  the  connexion 
-Y.  or  union,  or  contraction. 

Unknotted, — not  knit,  or  knotted, 

UN-KNOW,  V,  Wiclif  renders  Ignorare, 
-INOLY.  to  unknow.     Chaucer, — 

-ABLE.*  JgnorabiUs,  (in  Boethius,) 

-KN0WN-NES8.t   unknowable.  —  *Chaueer, 
-ENOWLEDOED.t  Borrow,     ^HoUand,     XB, 

Jonton, 

UN-LACE,  V,  To  remove  that  which 
catcheth,  holdeth,  tieth,  fssteneth;  the 
catch,  hold,  tie,  or  fastening. 

In  Shak.  "  That  you  vnlaee  your  repute- 
tion  thus,"  to  unlace  is  (in  Tooke's  oninion) 
— to  unleu  or  onles ;  to  dismiss,  to  loosen^ 

UN-LADE,  V.  To  remove,  take  out,  or 
away — ^tbe  load  or  burthen,  the  weight,  the 
freight,  the  cargo.     D.  OntUuuUn* 

UN-LAP,*  ».    To  iiii/5>W,  (qv.)— •jHoo*er. 

UN'LAUGH,  V.  A  word  coined  by  Sir 
T.  More,  for  his  own  purpose :  "  Tindall 
roust  of  reason  gyue  vs  leaue  to  laugh  at 
hys  proude  inuented  folye. . .  I  shall  vppon 
reasonable  warning  vnlaughe  agayn  it  all." 

UN-LAWFUL,  ad,  R.  Gloucester  uses 
-FULLY.  Unlawe,  as  a  a. — "  If  men  did 
-FULNESS,  hem  unlaw,"  (i.  e.  injustice,) 
-LIKE.         p.  473. 

UN-LAY,  V.  To  unlay  a  cable,  is  to  un- 
twist the  folds  in  which  it  is  laid  together. 
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UNM 
UN-LEARN,  V,  Gower  writes,  To  unlen, 

-ED.  See  liERE. 

-EDLT.  To  refu8e»  to  reject,  to  put  away, 
knowledge.     D.  Ontleeren, 

UN-LESS,  CO.  (see  Less  and  Onless,)  is 
(Tooke)  A.  S.  Onlet,  dimitte,  imperatiye  of 
the  V.  On-lesan,  to  dismiss.  Les,  (qv.)  the 
imp.  of  Les'OH,  is  sometimes  used  by  our 
old  writers.  A  great  variety  of  examples  is 
produced  to  shew  that  Onletf  Onleste,  was 
the  common  mode  of  writing ;  and  Tooke 
believes  Tyndall  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  who  wrote  the  word  with  an  ti.  In  the 
Bible,  1551,  it  is  written  with  o;  in  the 
collection  of  his  Works,  1573,  with  «.  In 
Barnes,  published  with  Tyndall,  OhUs, 

Dismiss,  put,  take  away,  except,  this; 
or  this  being  dismissed,  put,  taken  away, 
or  excepted. 

UN-LINK,  V,  Toloosen  the  link,  or  the  con- 
catenation ;  the  connexion,  folds  or  twists. 

UN-LIVE,  V.  -LiNESs.  To  unlive  our 
former  life,  (Glanvil,  Barrow,)  all  that  we 
have  believed,  (South,)  is — to  live  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  to  the  rules  of  it ;  to  annul  the 
effeota  of  it 

UnUvelmut, — want  of  life  or  vivacity,  of 
animation  or  spirit 

UN-LOAD,  V.  -iNO.*  To  take  offer  away 
the  weight  or  burthen  laid  or  put  on,  the 
freight,  the  cargo ;  to  remove,  to  discharge 
— ^a  weight  or  oppression. — *A.  Smith, 

UN-LOCK,  0.      To  open,  to  loosen — a 
lock,  or  that  which  closes,  or  fastens,  or 
holds  fast,  or  confines ;  to-  open,  to  disclose. 
Sv.  Uptifeko. 

UN-LOOSE,  V,  -EN,*  V.  To  let  go,  or 
free  from  hold  or  fastening. 

To  remit,  to  dismiss;  to  untie,  to  un- 
bind ;  to  relax. — *K  Knox, 

A.  8.  On-lesath  dimittere.    Un  is  here  the  A.  8. 
On,axkB,    See  Loosb. 

UN-LOVE,*  V.  To  cease,  to  forbear,  to 
-LY.  love. — *Chaucer,    ^Sidney. 

-LINE8S.t 

UN-LUST,*  s,  .Y,t  ad.  We  should  now 
say, — LUtlesSf  LUtlestness, 

*Strype.    *^  Gower,     D.  Onlustig. 

UN-LUSTROUS,  ad.  The  old  folio 
Shak.  (Cymbeline,)  reads, — lUuttriouti  the 
correction  is  ascribed  to  Rowe.  Steevens 
refers  to  "  Lack-/t»^e  eye,"  in  As  Tou 
Like  It 

UN-MAKE,  V,  -ABLE.     To  cause  not  to 
be,  not  to  live  or  exist ;  to  take  away,  to 
destroy  the  form  or  firame,  shape  or  mould, 
the  composition  or  construction. 
D.  Ongemaaki ;  Ger.  Ungemacktt  nniMAt, 

UN-MAN,  V,  To  take  away,  strip  or  de- 
-LY.  prive  of  men,  or  of  the  qualities 

rFULLY.*  of  man  —  his    virtue,    strength, 
-Rooo.t    fortitude,  courage. 
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Uwmanlif  is  also  equivalent  to  /■ 
*MiU4m.    ^Chaucer, 
D.OtUHannelyk;  Ger.  Utumaekmlidkj  Sw.< 

UN-MANTLE,  v.  To  take  o«  t» 
divest,  the  cloak,  or  covering,  the  noantk. 
—fV.  Scott, 

UnmantUng,  ('^  Their  folded  browa  aa- 
manlling," — Cowper),  —  removing:*  with- 
drawing the  closing  or  contraction  of  tlieir 
overspreading  brows. 

UN-MASK,  0.  -iNO.*    To  remoTe,  or  stz^ 

off—the  maaJc,  or  cover  worn  as  m  disguiae; 
to  remove  the  veil  or  concealment. 
*BrowM,  Milton,      Sw. 


UN-MERCIABLE,*  ad. 

-ci'FUL.  (Joye) — the  pre£  im  seems  in- 
-FULLY.  tended  to  augment  the  force  of 
-FULNESS,  the  negative  term.  less.  So  Um^ 
-ED.t  remorte-less,  (qv.)  by  Cowley. 

-LESS.!        ^GifVfer.     ^Draytcn,     Ubyir. 

UN-MITRtNG,*  8,     The  taking  off  or 
away  the  mitre  or  diadem  (sc  of  a  bishop): 

*MUUm. 

UN-MOOR, ».  To  free  from,  to 
the  cables,  the  anchors,  by  which 
held. 

UN-MOULD,*  o.  Totakeawayordestn7 
the  form,  shape,  or  feature. — *MiUo9u 

UN-MUFFLE,*  v.    To  remove  or  take 
away,  that  which  covers  or  conceals. 
*MiUon, 


UN.MUZZLE,  «.    To  remove  the 
or  that  which  closes  or  confines  the  nxmlh, 
(stops  the  utterance.) 

UN-NAIL,*  o.     To  remove,  take  avaj  or 
pull  out  the  nails,  sc  which  fix,  infix,  or 
fasten. — *Bemers,  Evelyn,  Asuetu 
D.  Ontnagelen. 

UN-NERVE,  «.  -ATE,  ad.    To  deprive  of 
strength  or  vigour,  might,  force,  or  pover. 

UN-NETH,oi2.  -ES.    Un-taikt  or  uneasy. 

See  Eatu. 

Not  easily,  not  without  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty, or  distress. 

UN-OIL,*  V,  To  remove  or  wipe  or  rab 
away  the  oi7. — *Dryden, 

UN-PACK,  V,     To  remove  or  take  awsy 
the  packsge,  or  that  by  which  thinga  are 
put  together  in  a  heap  or  bundle ;  are  heU 
or  contained  in  a  bundle  or  hou^ 
D.  Onipakkem;  8w.  UppsOtM, 

UN-PARADISE,*  v.  To  remove  fiora 
any  place,  or  state,  or  conditioB,  of  ci- 
cessive  happiness;  to  destroy  or  dqulve 
of  excessive  happiness. — *jOaiieL  Yemaf, 

UN-PEG,  V.  To  free  from,  to  remove  or 
take  away,  the  peg  or  peek;  that  ivhich 
pecketh,  pusheth  fast ;  cons,  holda  6sC 


UNU 


UNR 


UN-PEOPLE,  V.  See  To  De-people, 
and  To  Dis- people. 

UN-PERPLEX,*  V.  To  free  from,  to 
remove  entanglement,  intricacy,  embarrass- 
ment.— *  Donne.  Locke, 

UN-PICK,  ».  -ABLE.*  To  remove  by 
picking  or  peeking ;  by  any  thing  peaked 
or  pointed.    '*  He  tiie  dove  un-^etK** — 

CrMMT. 

Unpicked,  (met)-'not  chosen  or  selected. 
*BeaM.  4*  F. 

UN-PIN,  0.  To  remove  that  which  closes, 
shots  np,  confines  or  fastens. 

UN-PLIGHT,*  r.    To  unfold,  to  explain. 
*  Chaucer. 

UN-PLUMB,*  V.  To  take  away,  to  take 
out  the  lead,  L  e.  leaden  coffins. — *  Burke. 

UN-PLUME,  V.  To  strip  or  divest  of 
plumes,  of  pride  or  conceit;  to  humble. 

UN-POISON,  V.  To  strip,  divest  of, 
purify  from — ^poisonous,  venomous,  con- 
tagiously noxious  qualities. 

UN-PORTUOUS,*  ad.  Having  no  ports 
or  harbours. — *  Burke. 

UN-POWER,*  #.  -FUL.t    "Want  of  power ; 
weakness. 
*  Chaucer.  Jack  Upland,     ^Cowley. 

UN-PRAY,  p.  To  pray  in  contravention 
of  a  prayer.  '*  The  freeness  and  purity  of 
his  obedience  carried  him  on  to  it,  and 
made  him  (Christ)  as  it  were  un-pray  what 
he  had  before  prayed.""<SSr  M.  Hale. 

UN-PREDICT,*  V.  To  gainsay  or  con- 
tradict any  thing  foretold. — *  Milton* 

UN-PRIEST,*  V.  -LY.  To  deprive  or 
divest  of  the  station,  or  character  of  priest 
or  presbyter. — *Baie.  Milton. 

UN-QUAILED,*p<.  (e;ii,aug.)  Quelled, 
or  killed. — *Broume. 

UN-QUALIFY,  v.  To  remove,  to  strip 
off,  or  divest,  to  deprive  of,  qualifications, 
of  certain  qualities  fitting,  enabling,  or 
entitling. 

UN-QUEEN,*  V.  To  strip  off,  to  divest 
of,  the  rank  of  queen. — *Shak, 

UN3QUICK,*  ad.  -ENBD.  Not  lively,  or 
enliveoed,  or  spirited,  or  animated ;  not 
active  or  sharp. — *Daniek    Sw.  Oqwick, 

UN-RAVEL,  V.  To  ravel  and  To  unravel, 
have  by  usage  been  greatly  confiised  in 
their  application.  To  ravel  is, — to  tear 
(reave)  or  pull  asunder,  sc  any  thing  in- 
volrea  or  eomplieate  1  and  thus, — to  unfold, 
to  disclose.    And  To  unravel  is, — 

1.  To  inyolve  or  complicate ;  to  disorder. 

But  To  ravel  is  also, — to  tear  or  pull 
asunder,  se.  any  thing  whole  or  entire,  mto 
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shreds,  into  ragged  partidea ;  and  hence, — 
to  pull  or  put  into  disorder  or  confusion; 
to  confuse,  to  perplex,  to  entangle.  And 
To  unravel, — 

2.  To  remove  the  confusion  or  perplexity ; 
to  disentangle,  to  place  in  order ;  to  make 
clear  or  plain,  to  evolve. 

In  each  case,  Un  may  be  neg. ;  but  see 
To  Unrcave,  and  To  Unrip. 

D.  Ontraoffglen. 

UN-READY,  ad.  -iness.  Not  prepared 
or  fit  for  use,  for  any  purpose ;  not  dressed, 
not  prompt,  quick,  expedite. 

Unready — is  frequent  in  our  old  writers, 
as  undressed.     D.  Ongereed  ;  Sw.  Obe-redd. 

UN-REAL,  ad.  Not  real ;  imaginary, 
phantasticaL 

UN-REASONABLE,  ad.  To  unreason,  v. 
•Y.  — to   deprive  or  divest  of 

-NESS.  reason  or  reasonableness. — 

-REASON  ,«.*r.^  Sottth.    See  Irrational. 

*  Chaucer.     ^ South.    Burke. 

UN-REAVE,  v.  See  Unravel,  Unrip, 
and  Unrive. 

Un,  in  Spenser,  ("Tho  same  at  night 
she  did  againe  vnreave,")  appears  to  be  the 
A.  S.  On,  aug. ;  and  Unreave,  (l  e.  En-  ox 
Un-TetLve,)  to  mean, — 

To  reave  or  rive,  or  tear  into/  tear  in 
pieces. 

In  Hall,  ("Could  [it]  for  any  long  time 
hold  tight  and  unreaved?")  Un,  neg. — trn- 
tom,  unrent. 

UN-REMORSELESS,*  oii  Used  by 
Cowley  as  more  than  equivalent  to  Remorse- 
less t  with  the  pret  un,  augmenting  the 
force  of  the  term.  -less. — *  Cowley. 

UN-RESPECT,*  *.     See  Irrespective. 
-ED.       Unretpect,  i.  e.  Disrespect,  (qv.) 
-rvE.     *Bp.  Hall. .  ^Daniel, 

-lNO.t 

UN-REST,*  *.  Unrest, i.— Disquiet,  trou- 
-iNo,t  ad.    ble. 

-puL.t  Unresting, — not  staying  or  re- 

-FULNEss.{  maining  in  peace  or  tranquil- 
•T.V  lity ;  in  stillness  or  repose ;  in 

quiet,  in  content. 

*  Surrey.  Spenser.  ^Daniel  XSirT.More* 
iFabyan.  *Whaueer. 

UN-RIDDLE,  V.  -er.  To  remove,  to 
free  from,  involution,  entanglement  or  per- 
plexity. 

UN-RIG,  V.  To  take  away,  to  strip  off, 
to  divest  of— the  rigging,  clothing,  or 
covering. 

UN-RIGHT.  Unright  is  used  by  our 
-FUL.  old  authors  (Wiclif,  Chaucer, 

-Eous.  &c)  adjectively,  adverbially, 

-EOUSLT.       substantively,    and   verbally; 
-EOUSNEss.    equivalent  to— 
-FULLY.*       Wrong,  unjust  Wrongly,  un- 
-FULNBss.*    justly.   Wrong,  injustice.    To 
-wi8BNBS8.t  do  wrong,  to  injure. 


UNS 


UNS 


UnrighiwiMf  or  (wise  corrapted  !nt»  eout) 
Vnrigktetmt  it, — ^not  rightly  wise,  just,  or 
pious  \  not  holy  or  sodly ; — or  unjust,  im- 
pious, unholy,  imgodly. 

D.  ft  Ger.  Utt^eiki, 

UN-RIP,©.  Un,  neg.  (sceUN,)  is  here 
improper.  It  may  be  as  in  l/n-less,  the 
A.S.  On, — though  the  v,  On-hryp-an,  (to 
enripf)  is  not  found  in  our  A.  S.  lexicons ; 
and  thus.  To  un-rip  will  be, — 

To  rip  into ;  to  tear,  cut,  or  slit  into ; 
and  cons. — to  lay  open  or  bare. 

TJN-RIVE,  V.  i.  e.  To  tm-reaoe^  (qv.) 

UN-RIVET,  V.  To  remove  or  destroy 
that  which  rivets  or  clenches  firmly: — in 
armour,  the  points  by  which  the  arms  are 
fitted  and  fastened. — Mitu. 

UN-ROBE,  r.  To  divest,  to  unclothe,  to 
undressu 

UN-ROLL,  V.  To  turn  or  fold  back;  to 
evolve ;  to  lay  open.     D.  OtUrolletu 

UN-ROOF,  V.  To  take  off  the  roof  or 
covering. 

The  first  folio  (Shak.)  reads  Unroost. 
Howe  altered  to  UnroofU 

UN-ROOST,  w.  To  remove  from  the  roost 
or  place  of  rest 

UN-ROOT,  V.  To  tear  up  from  the  roots ; 
to  eradicate. 

UN-RUDE,  ad,  Un  seems  here  to  be 
used  88  in  Unripe  (A.  S.  O/i,)  aug.  and  not 
neg^ ;  imless  we  are  to  take  the  speaker  and 
not  the  poet  as  authority: — "The  unrude 
rascal  baickbitea  him ! .  •  •  Unrude  people 
they  are.*' — B.  Jtmson. 

UN-RUFFLE,  v.  To  smoothcn,  to  level 
or  become  level  or  smooth,  calm,  tranquil. 

UN-RUMPLE,  V.  To  remove  or  Uke 
away,  the  roughness,  ruggedness,  or  un- 
evenness. 

UN-SAD,  (n2.    See  Sad.    Unsad  (Chvacer) 
-DEN,  V.   is, — ^unsteady;  cons. — fickle. 
-NB88.      Unsadness,   (Wiclif,) — infirmity, 
or  infirmness ;  cons. — ^weakness,  (as  in  the 
Mod.  Ver.) 

UN-SADDLE,  v     To  take  off  the  saddle. 
A.S.  Un-iodetodi  D.  OntxadtUn. 

UN-SAY,  V,  To  gainsay ;  to  deny  any 
thing  before  said. 

D.  Ontu^eu;  Ger.  OiufMofft  (unaoid);  8«. 
Oiagd, 

UN-SCALY,*  ad.  ir«ca/y,— having  no 
-L-£D.t  scales,  i  e.  small  separate  pieces, 
-ABLE.!  forming  the  cover  or  coat  of  a 
-iNa,fad.  fish. 

Umcaling, — ^removing,  clearing  away,  the 
scales  Off  small  particles  growing  over  the 
eye  and  impeding  vinion, 
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Unecdleahle, — that  cannot  be  climbed  (by 
ladder,  of  separate  steps) ;  that  cannor  be 
ascended. 

""Gay.     ^HoUnshed.    tShak.     %ifUtm^ 

UN-SCIENCE,  ».     "  It  nis   DOt 
vntcience  (non  modo  eeieniia  wtm 
Chaucer,  Boechts, 
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UN-SCREW,  V.  The  drsmatut  meaii^ 
meL — to  loosen  that  which  is  woimd  er 
twisted  close  or  tiffht:— *'  To  vaMcrw  a 
mother's  love  unto  ner  son^" — JSemtu  4"  •^- 

UN-SELAL,  V,    To  remove  the  teai^  L  e. 

that  which  closes  (any  thing  intended  to  be 
kept  safe  or  secret)  or  keeps  shut;  thusk 
to  open,  to  discover  or  disclose. 
D.  OnixegeUn, 

UNSEAM,  01  To  destroy,  to  sever,  tlx 
juncture  formed  by  sewing;  gen. — to- sever, 
to  slit)  to  cut  open. 

UNSEASONABLE,  ad. 

-AU.ENE88.    —out  of  fit  Off  BUitsfale 

-ASLT.  inopportune. 

-ED.  Unseaeoued, — not  fitted  or  pie- 

pared  for  use,  for  keeping ;  not  matmed  or 
inured  by  time,  or  exercise,  or  hsbit. 

UN-SEAT,*  V,  To  remove,  to  throw  fron, 
the  seat  or  saddle. — *Cowper. 

UN-SEEMING,  ad.  Not  looking  or 
-SEEH-LY.  appearing,  (so.  as  it  ought  to 
-LiNESs.  look  or  appear;)  not  sm'Cable 
or  becoming  or  comely;  not  plessiiig  to 
see  or  perceive.     Ger.  Untiemlieh., 

UN-SENSED,  a2.  See  Insensate.  ^Tkef 
-s-iBLE.  tell  you  the  scripture  is  bat  s  dead 
-lENT.*  letter,  unsenced  characters,  wordk 
without  sence,  or  unsenced," — Bp,  Taylor. 
*Search. 

UN-SETTLE,  o.  To  remove  frani  its 
-EDNESS.  place  (aeat)  or  position ;  to  loosen 
•KENT.  flrom  its  hold,  firom  its  firmness ; 
to  shake  its  stedfastness  or  eonstsn^,  or 
equability ;  (met)  the  firmness,  stesdinessy 
resolution,  decision. 

UN-SEX,*  V.    To  remove  or  destroy  the 

distinguishing  characteristics  of  sex. 
*Shak,    Byron. 

UN-SHACKLE,  v.    To  free  firom  letten, 

from  impediment  or  obstruction. 

UN-SHAPE,  V.  To  put  out  of  shape,  or 
form,  or  order ;  to  derorm,  to  disorder,  Co 
discompose.     Sw.  OtkapeUg,  unskspea. 

UN-SHEATH,  v.  To  remove  from,  to 
draw  out  o£,  the  case  or  cover,  the  scabbsid. 

UN-SHED,  ad.  In  Spenser,  ('•  His  ftiie 
locks,  vnoomb'd,  vncnrl'd,  aad  cardes^ 
vnshed,*') — On^Aed,  or  En^dted,  (see  Uv- 
RiF,  Unrbavb.)  In  Byron,  ("  Viuied 
tears,") — not  dispersed,  not  spilt,  not  dropt 


UNS 


UNT 


UN-SHERIFF/  0.  To  remove  from, 
deprive  o^  his  office  of  sherlfi*. — *Fuiler. 

UN-SHIP,  9.  To  remove  from,  bear  or 
carfy  oat  of,  a  fAtp,  (qv.)  or  vessel. 

UN-SHOUT,*  r.  To  remove,  to  destroy 
(the  effects  of )  a  shout ;  or  a  noiie,  that  or 
thrown  fotth,—*Shak. 

UN-SHRIVE,*  9.    ("To  shrive  is,- to 
hear  confessions  aod  enjoin  penance." — 
Sun.)     Unconfessed. 
*Chaueer.  Plowman's  Tale. 

UN-SHROUD,*  e.  To  discover  or  un- 
cover ;  to  disclose.— *P.  Fletcher. 

UN-SHUT,*  e.    To  throw  open  ;  to  open. 
*Chaueer.    Gower.    Bp,  Hall, 

UN-SIGHT,  V.     "  Un-sight,    unseen," 
-BDw         not  looked  at. 
-LT.  Un-sigMed  (Suckling), — not  in 

-LINBS8.  sight,  invisible. 

UN-SIN,  V.  -MTiio,  ad.  UutSmdng,  (Bp. 
Taylor,) — ^not  doing  or  acting  wrong  or  in 
disobedience  to  the  laws  of  God ;  (not  vio- 
lating or  neglecting  them.)    "  When  a  sin 

1^  is  paat,  grief  may  lessen  it,  but  not  iiiutJi 
iL"^FeUham.    D.  Onzondig. 

UN-SINEW,   9.    -Y.*      To   deprive   of 
strength,  might,  firmness,  vigour,  energy. 
"Hayward,  (Ed.  VI.) 

UN-SITTING,*  ad.  (Perhaps)  unsuit- 
ing.— *iMr  T.  More. 

UN-SLUICE,*  V.      To  open  the  slidce 
IJ^claus-xa),  that  which  closes  or  shots  up. 
*I}ryden. 

UN-SOFT,*  odL  -ENED.  Not  gentle,  sooth- 
ing, delicate,  pliant. 

Unioftenedf — ^not  mollified,  soothed,  as- 
suaged, melted. — *  Chaucer.  Gower.  Spenser. 

UN-SOUND,  ad.  Unsounded,  (Lidgate,) 
.£!>.       unhealed. — *Hooker. 

-NSSS.   -LY.* 

UN-SOW,*  or  -SEW,  v.  This  very  old 
word  is  very  common  in  speech,  though 
not  till  now  received  into  an  £og.  dic- 
tionary. 

To  remove ;   to  destroy  that  which  is 
•owed  or  joined  together  by  intersertion, 
(sc.  of  string,  thread,  &c«) 
^  Gower.    Spenser. 

UN-SPEAK,  V.  To  recant,  to  recal,  to 
•ABLE,  revoke,  any  thing  spoken. 
•  IBLY.  Unspeakable  (/n-),~that  may  not 
be  spoken,  uttered,  or  told,  or  expressed ; 
above  or  beyond  the  powers  of  speech  or 
utterance. 

UN-SPED,  ad.  -upeedfui..*    Not  having 
proceeded   or  advanced   to  a  prosperous 
issue ;  not  having  succeeded  or  prospered. 
*Chaueer. 
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UN-SPHERE,*  V.    To  remove,  to  with^ 
draw  from  the  sphere,  oib,  or  globe. 
^Shak.    MUUnu 

UN-SPIN,*  V.    To  undo  the  spinning. 
*Holinshed. 

UN-SPIRIT,*  ».  See  To  Dispirit.  To 
-UAL.  remove,  take  away,  or  deprive 

-UALizE,  V.  of  spirit,  heart,  or  courage. 

Untj^rUuaHxe,  (South,) — to  deprive  of 
spirituality,  or  a  superiority  to»  a  dlsr^ard 
of,  carnal  or  worldly  things. — *Beau.  jr  F. 

UN-STABLE,*  ad.       Unsiablsshed   (in 
-I8UED.  Chaucer,  Boecius,  eonstitutamt)  is 
-NE88.t   an  instance  of  Un  used  aug. ;  as  in 
Unloose,  Unstrip,  Untrim,  &c. 
^Fabyan.    ^WicUf.   Chaucer.  Hale. 

UN-STATE,*  e.  To  divest,  or  deprive  of 
rank  or  quality. — *Shak. 

UN-STEADFAST,  Ai.  Cons.->«hange. 
-FASTNESS,  able,  wavering,  fidde. 

-Y.  -ILY.   -INE8S. 

UN-STING,  V.  To  remove,  to  release 
from — the  sting,  the  pain. 

UN-STOCK,*  V.  To  remove,  to  deprive 
of  that  which  sticks,  fixes,  or  holds  fixed 
or  &st ;  or  by  which  any  thing  is  held  fixed 
or  fast— *&otc«r.   Surrey.   Hackhtyt. 

UN-STOP,  9.  To  remove,  to  take  away, 
that  which  blocks  or  doses  up,  filk  up, 
dams  up.    D.  Ontstoppen. 

UN-STRAIN,*  V.  To  undo  or  remove  the 
tightness,  the  close  contraction. 
*B.  Jonson. 

UN-STRING,  9.  To  remove,  to  take 
away,  release  or  relax — the  cord  or  string, 
the  band. 

UN-SURGING,*  ad.  Not  rising,  not 
moving  in  waves. — ^Drayton. 

UN-SWATHE,  9.  To  remove,  to  loosen, 
to  revolve  the  bonds  or  fillets  wound  or 
folded  round.     D.  Ontxwachtelen. 

UN-SWEAR,*  9.    To  swear  in  contraven- 
tion of  an  oath ;  to  annul  the  force  of,  to 
revoke  an  oath.-^*Bp.  Taylor.    Beau.  4*  F. 
17»-MDor»,— Ger.    UnyeHchworem  ^D.    Onge- 
zworen  ;  Sw.  Obeswuren. 

UN-SWEAT,  V.  In  Milton,  uneweaimg 
is — removing,  drying — the  moisture  exuded 
or  evaporated  firom  the  skin,  the  perspira* 
tion.  In  Dryden — ^not  exucUng,  or  evapo- 
rating; not  perspiring. 

UN-SWELL,*  9.  To  sink  from  a  tumid 
or  turgid  state ;  to  subside. — ^Chaucer. 

UN-TACK,  9.  To  remove  that  which 
tacks,  takes  or  holds ;  to  loosen,  to  dissolve. 

UN-TANGLE,  v.  To  remove,  to  loosen, 
that  which  ties,  folds,  involves,  intricates, 
or  perplexes ;  to  remove  [or  do  away  intri- 
cacy or  perplexity. 


UNT 
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UK-TEACH, «.  -ABLB.  To  u»Uamt(^.) 
**  The  one  teaches  wh«t  is  good  hy  pre- 
cept; the  other  unUachet  what  is  had  by 
punishment" — Milton. 

UN-TEMPERATE,  ewi.  (Now/«-)  Un- 
-ATELY.  tempered, — not  moderated,  modi- 
-ED.         fied,  qualified,  seasoned. 

UN-TENT,*  ».  To  remove  from  a  tent,  or 
extended  covering. — *Shak. 

UN-THANK,'  *.  Vnthank^—no  thanks, 
-£D.  no  gratitude,  no  good  will.     See 

-FUL.         Inorate. — ^Chaucer, 
-rUL-LY.    D.  Oitd^nkbaar  ;  8w.  Otack-ad,  -s&m. 
-NESS. 

UN-THINK,*  V.  -iNONEss.  To  remove, 
to  dismiss  a  thought;  to  think  otherwise 
than  heretofore. —  Shak. 

UN-THREAD,  v.  To  take  out  or  away 
the  thread ;  to  revolve  that  which  threadeth, 
knitteth,  holds  together. 

UN-THRIFT,**.  Unthnfi,— one  who 
-Y.  gathers  not,    hoards    not, 

-IL  Y.  keeps  not ;  who  is  not  frugal, 

-INES8.  provident,  cautious,  careful ; 

-FULLY.t  who  is  lavish,  wasteful,  pro- 

-iHEAD.t  fuse,  prodigal. 

-THRiviNO,$j)^  Unthriving, — not  hoarding 
or  acquiring ;  not  prospering  or  succeeding. 

Chaucer  writes  Unthrive,  ad, 

*UdaL  Goldinge,  Bemere.  ^  Sir  J.  Cheeke, 
tSpenter,    iBp.  Hall,  Bp,  Taylor, 

UN-THRONE,*  v.  To  remove  from  a 
throne  or  seat ;  seat  of  eminence,  of  royalty. 
See  Dethrone. — ^Milton. 

UN-TIE, ».  -TYiNO.*  To  loosen,  to  set  free 
-^that  which  binds,  holds  or  keeps  fast; 
to  resolve,  to  solve. — *Leighton, 

UN-TIL,  pr.  To  whfle.  Used  also  as 
equivalent  to  Unto.     See  Till. 

UN-TILE,  v»  To  remove  or  take  away 
the  tiles,  or  coverings,  (sc.  of  baked  or 
dried  clay.)    D.  Onttegelen. 

UN-TIMELY,  ad.  ao.      Chaucer  writes 
-L1NES8.*     Untime,  s.  i.e.  not  a  fit,  season- 
-ousLY.t     able,  or  good  time. 
*Bp.  Taylor.     '^ W.Scott. 

UN-TO,  pr.     On  or  tn  to. 

UN-TOOTH,*  V,     To  deprive  of  teeth. 

•80i(E.t  Untoothsome, — not  agreeable 

-S0MENE88.t  or  pleasing  to  the  tooth ;  i.  e. 

the  taste,  the  pslate. 

*Cowp9r.     iUdoL    Holland.    nBp.  Hall. 

UN-TOWARD,  «i.  In  Gower,— l/h/o- 
-LY.  ward,  equivalent  to — Toward,  In 
i-NEss.   the  rest, — Untoward. 

Not  coming  to,  acceding  to,  yielding  or 
complying;  not  docile  or  tractable,  or 
manageable ;  averse,  perverse,  awkward. 
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UN-TREAD,  9.    To  tread 
to  pass  back  the  same  way  or  road. 
D.  OubtUreaden;  Get.  UnMreUm. 

UN-TRIMMED,  odL  CoimpUy  ao 
ten  for  Enirimmed,  as  Unrip  for  Emrip  ;  (and 
see  Unstablished.^  In  A.  S.  Oi§~irkmi 
to  trim,  (qv. )  The  A.  S.  has  its  On^ 
and  also  augmentative,  like  the  Jjm  Ing 
On-WUan  is  to  enlighten,  Om-tyam  is  to  «■- 
tye ;  and  in  this  word  Untrim,  Oh,  tmg.  has 
been  converted  into  oar  n«r.  form  C/m. 
The  commentators  on  Shak.  (£«  John),  iMrt 
aware  of  this,  are  quite  at  iault :  **  The 
deuOl  tempts  ihee  heere,  in  likenesse  of  a 
new  vntrimmed  bride."  In  Ford  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Bianca  meant  to  scaff*  at  thf 
finical  or  slovenly  appearance  of  her  hna- 
band*s  beard:  ''  Csn  you  imagine,  sir,  the 
name  of  Duke  could  mahe  a  bloodleas  lip^ 
or  such  an  mUrnnmed  beard  ss  yours,  fit  for 
a  lady's  pleasure  t" 

UN-TROUBLE,*  t».    To  remove,  to  free 
-ED.  from,  to  divest  of — trooble  or 

-EDNBaa.  rezation,  diatreas,  moleatatioDy 
anxious  or  unpleaaing  labonr  or  toQ. 
*Leighton, 

UN-TRUSS,*©.    To  remove  or  deprive 

-ER.t     of  the  truss  or  package ;  that  whieb 

-iNO.f  p>cks,  binda,  or  bondlea,  or  doaes 

up.    £.  Hall  uses  DUinuted, 

•HoUnshed.     Beaa.  Sf  F,    *fB.  Jcmoem. 

UN-TUNE,  0.  To  remove  or  destroy  aa 
-ABLE,  extended  continuity  of  aomid,  of 
-ABLY,  sounds  in  consent  or  oonoert,  ia 
-NESS,  harmony  or  concord;  to  disable 
from  the  production  of  such  sounds;  to 
relax  the  strings. 

UN-TWINE,  V.  -TWIST,  V.  To  roll  hack, 
to  revolve — any  thing  convolved,  (any  tbinig 
twained,  or  twined.) 

UN-VALUABLE,  ad.  -valubd.  (See 
In-)  In  the  word  Invahui,  the  In  is  em- 
phatical  or  augmentative  (see  Unrip)  ;  and 
so  Unvalued  used  to  denote — 

Much  valued,  highly  prized,  esteemed 
highly,  or  to  be  of  great  worth. 

*'  Golden  apples  of  vnaaiewd  price.*' — 
Spenser.  "  By  the  unoaXued  love  I  bear 
^is  beauty.'*  — Beau.  ^  P.  "  Chryses  came 
to  buy  for  presents  of  mnahied  prios  fais 
daughter's  liberty."— CftopsMn.  "  Th*  sa- 
valued  diamond  of  her  sparkling  eye." — 
Broume. 

UN-VEIL,  V.  To  remove  or  divert  of 
-BDLY.  oover,  skreen,  shade  or  eonoeid- 
-ER,*#.  ment— *i?oyle, 

UN-VOTE,*  0.    To  revoke  or  recall  a  vote. 
*Bttm€t. 

UN-WAPPERED,*  pr.  Grose  say^- 
Wapper'd,  L  e.  i^tless  or  iatigoed,  is 
spoken  of  a  sick  person,  in  Glouoestetfkiic.  * 
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Vnwapp$r$d  may  be,— -iiAwearied ;  not 
fiiti^ed.— 'iftfaii.  4  F, 

UN-WARP*  V,  To  unwarp,-'to  bend 
back  any  thinff  warped;  i. e.  any  thing 
tbrown  or  cast  (out  of  a  right  line) ;  crook- 
ed; biased *Evelyn, 

UN-WEARY,*  •.  To  rest,  to  repoae, 
-EDLY.    from  &tigue. — *J)ryd$n, 

-ABLX.     -ABtT. 

UN-WEAVE,  V,  To  remoreV  undo  the 
intertexture ;  to  unfold.    D.  Ontweeven^ 

UN-WHOLESOME,  ad,  -MEsa.  Cona. 
^Noxious,  injurious  to  health.  See  In- 
salubrious. 

UN-WIELD  Y,  ad.  Not  easy  to  manage 
«ILY.  or  command ;  to  use,  to  move,  to 
»uiE8s.  exert  in  action ;  too  bulky  or  heavy 
-BOMB.*  for  action  or  motion* — *  North, 

UN-WILLIN G,  ad.  Cons.— Averse,  re- 
-Lr.       luctant    See  Involuntary. 

-NESS. 

UN-WIND,*  «.  -iKo.*    To  tram  or  twist 
back ;  to  revolve,  to  erolve,  to  return ;  to 
move  back,  the  folds  or  involutions. 
*B.  Jmuon, 

UN-WISE,  ad.     Cons.— Foolish.      See 
-LY.       Imprudent,  Iniudicious. 
-DOM.*  •mctif, 

UN-WISH,  ».  To  recal  a  wish ;  to  wish 
any  thing — before  wished  for — to  be  denied, 
or  taken  away. 

UN-WIT,  «.  V.      Ummt,  a.  (Chaucer)^— 
-T-mo.    ignorance,  folly. 
^iNOLT.    Unwit,  V.  (Shak.)/— to  deprive  of 
-Y.  knowledge,  &c. 

Umwiithig, — not  knowing  or  kenning, 
perceiving,  discerning,  judging,  or  a^judg- 
mg.     See  Unwbbt.     Oer.  UnwUund, 

UN-WITCH,*    To  remove  the  effects  of 
witchcraft  or  sorcery ;  to  disenchant 
*  Holland,     B.  Jomon, 

UN-WOMAN,  «.  -LY.  To  deprive  of 
womanhood. 

UnwonuaUy, — ^not  becoming  or  suiting  a 
woman. 

UN-WORMWOODED,  ad,  Unworm- 
wooded  jests,  (Feltham,) — jests  without 
bitterness. 

UN-WORSHIP,  V,  t.*  -FUL.t  To  abstain 
from,  to  withhold,  to  deny,  to  refuse,  honour 
or  reverence }  or  to  make  or  perform  offer- 
inos  or  offices  of  honour  or  reverence ;  not 
to  nonour ;  to  dishonour. 

"  Thou  that  hast  glorie  in  the  lawe,  «»- 
wortehipUt  [inhonoras]  God  hi  brekyng  of 
the  lawe."— ^ic^i^.    *tCAaticer.    *Gow€r. 

UN-WRAP,  V,  To  remove  the  wrappings 
or  foldings ;  to  unfold,  to  disclose. 

UN-WREATH,  e.  To  untwine  or  un- 
twist, 
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UN-YOKE,  If.  To  remove  or  take  away, 
to  loose  or  free  fifonh— the  yoke ;  to  dis- 
join, to  dis-conneot 

UN-abashed ;  -abated ;  -abolished,  -abolish- 
able  Milton  ;  -abridged  Mason  ;  -absolved 
Strype,  an.  1521 ;  -absurd  Young;  -ac- 
cented ;  -acceptable,  -acoeptableness,  -ac- 
cepted ;  -accessible  (now  /n-)  ;  -accom- 
moda.ted,  -accommodating  Byron  g  -ac- 
companied; -accomplished,  -accomplish- 
ment Milton  f  -accorded  Bp,  HaU ;  -ac- 
countable, -accountably  ;  -accurate, 
-accurateness  (now  In-)  ;  -accursed 
Thornton  ;  -accustomed  ;  -acknowledged 
Clarendons  -acquainted,  -acquaintedness, 
-acquaintance  ;  -acquired  Bp,  Taylor ; 
-adjusted  Burke  ;  -admired  Knox ;  -ad- 
monished MUton  ;  -adored  Milton  ; 
-adorned  ;  -advantaged  Fuller  ;  -ad- 
Tentrons  Milton ;  -^visable,  -advised, 
-advisedly,  -advisedness  ;  -adulterate, 
-adulterately,  -adulterated ;  -dSalbXtDamel ; 
-affeared  Daniel;  -affected,  -affectedly, 
-affecting,  -affectionate  ;  -afflicted ;  -af- 
frighted Beau,  Sf  F.f  B.  Jonton  ;  -afiled 
Gowert  -afraid  Thomson  ;  -agreeable, 
-agreeableness, -agreeably  £ai^;  -aidable, 
-aided  (see  In-)  ;  -aiming  Dryden  ;  -aired 
Beau,  4"  ^'  *  -aking  Shak,  /  -alarmed 
Cowptr  s  -alienable,  -alienably  Young ; 
-allayed,  -alloyed  Coean  ;  -alleviated 
Seeker;  -allied,  -alliable  Burke;  -allow- 
able Seeker;  -alterable,  alterably,  alter- 
ablenesA,  -altered  ;  -amazed  Milton  ; 
-ambiguoua  Knox  ;  -ambitious ;  -amend- 
able, -amended  Bemert,  XJdal;  -amiable; 
-amused  Youngs  Knox  ;  -analogical  John- 
eon;  -analyzed;  -anchored Pcjpe ; -aneled 
Shak.,  Byron ;  -angular  Burke  ;  -animated 
(see  In-)  Dryden ;  -annoyed  Cowper ; 
-answer-able,  -ably,  -ableness  Bp,BaU, 
-answered  ;  -anticipated  Warburton  / 
-anxious  Young ;  -apocryphal  Milton ; 
-appalled ;  -apparent  Milton  ;  -appealable 
South  ;  -appessable,  -appeased  ;  -ap- 
perceived  Oower  /  -appointed  Knox  g 
-apprehended,  -apprehenaible  (see  In-)  ; 
-apprehensive  ;  -apprised  ;  -approach- 
able, -approached  ;  -appropriate  War-' 
burton,  -appropriated  Warton,  -appro- 
priating MUton  s  -approved  Milton  ;  -apt, 
-aptly,  -aptness  (see  Inaptitude  and 
Inept)  ;  -aquit  Gower ;  -araced  Chattcerg 
-argued  ;  -arraigned  Daniel  ;  -arrayed 
Dryden ;  -arrested  Chaucer,  iSSr  T,  More  g 
-arrived  Young  ;  -ascertained  Cook  g 
-aserved  Chaucer g  -asked;  -aakried  Hall; 
-aspective  FeUham ;  -aspiring,  -aspirated ; 
-assailable,  -assailed,  -assamtable  Hack- 
luyt,  -assaulted  Idler  g  -assayed ;  -assisted, 
-assisting ;  -assuming ;  -assured  ;  asto- 
nished Sandye  g  -atdiieved  HeUand  ; 
-atonaUe  Milton,  -atoned  Thornton;  -at- 
tached ;  -attacked  Burke ;  -attainable, 
-attainableness,  -aUained  Cook  g  -attempt- 
ed,    -attempting   Waterlemd  g   -attended. 
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'-attending,  -atfcentiYe  (tee  lM«);  -atteited 
Barrow  f  -Attracted  Tkomaom;  -aTail-able 
Sir  E,  Sandffs,  -ableneu,  -ing^  -inglj.'; 
-avenged  (see  Unrevbnobd)  ;  -ayised 
Chaucer;  -auspicions  Rowe;  -authentic, 
-authorised,  -authentical  Udal,  -authen- 
ticated Paley ;  -awake,  -awakened ;  -aware 
or  -waie,  -awarea  or  -wares ;  -awed. 


UN-baked  Shak, ;  -balanced ;  -banded 
Shak,  ;  -baptized ;  -barbed  Drayton, 
Shak,  ;  -bamcadoed  B«rke  ;  -base 
DanUl;  -bashed  SidfUff,  -bashful  Shak. 
.bated  Shak.  ;  -bathed  ;  -battered  Shak. 
-bearded  Hackluyt,  B,  Jonton,  Dryden 
-beaten  ;  -beauteous  Hammond,  -beau- 
tlAil  Id.  ;  -becoming,  -becomingly, 
-becoming^ess  Locke  ;  -been'd,  -being 
Browns  -befitting ;  -befinended;  -bego^ 
-bM^tten  ;  -begun  ;  -beheld  MiUon  ; 
-benoTclj  Oower  ;  -beloved ;  -belted 
Byron  ;  -benefited  T.  Knox,  -bene- 
ficed, -beneficial  MtUon  ;  -benevolent ; 
-beniflhted  MUUm  ;  -benign  MiUon  ; 
-hefek  Sandys;  -besought  MiUon;  -be- 
spoken Dryden  ;  -bestowed  Bacon  ; 
-betiden  Chancer  ;  -betrajed  DanUl;  -be- 
wailed Shak.;  -beware  Fither,  Bale;  -bid, 
-bidden;  -bigoted  Spectator  ;  -bitted 
Shak. ;  -blamed,  -blameable,  -blameably, 
-blameableness  H.  More,  South ;  -blasted 
Peacham  ;  -bleaching  Byron  ;  -bleeding, 
-bloody,  -bloodied  ;  -blenched  MUton ; 
-blended;  -blessed,  -blessedness  Udal; 
-blighted  Cowper  ;  -blindfold  Spenser  ; 
-blossoming  Evelyn ;  -blown  (as  flowers) 
Beau.  4"  F'  s  -blown  (by  wind)  H.  More  ; 
-blunted  Cowley  ;  -blushing,  -bhishlngly 
F.  Kno* ;  -boastful  Thomson  ;  -boued 
Bacon;  -bolted  (as bran)  Shak.;  -bonnet 
Shak ;  -bookish  Iffuik., Milton;  -borrowed ; 
-bottomed;  -bought;  -bounded,  -bound- 
edly,  -edness  Cheyne ;  -bounteous  Milton ; 
-bowed ;  -braided  Shak.,  Scott  ;  -brained 
Beau.  4  P-  s  -branded  Milton ;  -bred ; 
-brewed;  -bribed,  -bribable  FeUham; 
•broached  Young ;  -broid Chaucer;  -broiled 
Beau.  4*  F. ;  -broke,  -broken ;  -brother- 
like or  Jy ;  -brought  Daniel ;  -bruised  ; 
-buried ;  -burned,  -burning ;  -busied  Bp. 
Rmnbow. 

ITN-cabled  Cowper  ;  -caged  Fanshaw  ;  -cal- 
cined ;  -called  ;  -cancelled  ;  -candid ; 
-canonical,  -canonicalness  Bp.  Lloyd, 
-canonized  jitter hury  ;  -canopied  ^rotciM; 
-capable  ;  -captious  FeUham  ;  -cared  ; 
-camate  Browne  ;  -cast  Surrey  ;  -castelled 
Fuller  ;  -catechised  Uttttm ;  -caught  <Sldfr. ; 
-caused  t  -cantelous  Hales ;  -cautious, 
-cautiously  WaterUmd;  -ceasing,  -cess- 
ible  (also  IncessahU)  Byrth  of  Mankynd; 
-celebrated  MiUon,  K  Knox;  -celestial 
Feltham,  Young ;  -censured  B.  Jonson ; 
-ceremonious;  -certain,  -certained,  -cer- 
tainly, -certainty ;  -cessant  (now  usually 
/»-),  -cessantly ;  -changeable  (see  Immv- 
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TABLs),    -ehangeablenessy  _ 

-changed,  -changing;   -chnrity  (i»->  1^ 
Hall,  -charitable*  -charitably,  -chaiitable- 
ness ;   -chary  Shak.  ;    -ehamtBt  -rhtmttly 
Udal,  Milton,  -chasteness  Udal^  -duutenei 
MiUon,  -chastiQr  Not  uncammsamfivm  me- 
Uf  to  Bp.  Taylor  ;  -chastised,  -GhastinUe 
Milton;   -checked;   -eheeiii^  -^liwftii- 
ness,  -ehoery Sterne ;  -chewed;  -diiBed 
Byron;  -chosen  Sir  T.  Here,  B^  Tagim, 
-choosing  &dmey  g   -cinctored    Gswper; 
-circumcised,    -circumcision  ;     circimi- 
Bcribed ;  -circumspect  (see  In-},  -ipeetiy 
Sampson  an.  15SS,  Bale;  -circimiataLnCial; 
-civil,  -civilly,   -civilised;    -clad  Skt  T. 
Elyot;    -claimed  s     -clarified;     -classic 
-classical;      -dear    Fabyam^      LH^kivm, 
-cleared;    -clerical  Kmox,  -decUike  Bp^ 
Taylor  i  -clipped  Z«dte;  -cloistered^Tcrrii/ 
-doven  Beau.  ffF.i  -ooacbed  Cft^p^aa; 
-coacted  More;    -coffined  Byrwss,  Seotti 
-contable  Sir  T.  More  (See  In-)  ;  >coziied: 
-couected ;  .-coloured ;  -combed ;  -eoiae- 
atable    Taller;     -comely,    -comeUoess; 
-comfortable,  -comfortably,  -eonafioitaUe- 
ness,    -comfi>rted  Beau,  1^  F,s 
manded,  -commanderlike  MiUomg 
mendable,  -commended; 
OlaneiU;     -commexcial   Burke  t 
missioned  GlamriU,  Seeker  g   -eommitted 
Chaucer,  S[c. ;  -communicate,  -oosDmnai- 
cating  Bp.  Taylor,  -communicable  Dray- 
ton, Burke,   -communicative;    -compact 
Addison,      -compacted    (/a-)    PeUkmm; 
-companied     Swrrey,     Cowper; 
passionate ;  -compdlable  FelAam, 
polled;  -compensated  Burke;  -con  , 
mg   Thomson;    -complaisant    -oomplai- 
santly ;  -complete,  -completed;  -comply- 
ing;  -compounded,  -compound-edly  .fl|]p. 
Hall,   -edness  Hammond;    -conqir^flnd 
Daniel,    -comprehensible,    -oomprehcft- 
sive;  -compressed,  -compressible;  -oom-^ 
prised     Drayton;     -conceivable,     -con- 
ceivably,   -conceivableness,    -conceived, 
-conceiving  Daniel;  -concern,  -concerned, 
-concememy,  -concemedness,  -concern- 
ing,   -concernment;    -conclndent   £IU^ 
-concluding  Locke,  -eoncludingnesa  Bp. 
Taylor,    -condudible  More,  -condusive; 
-concocted;  -condemned;   -condited  i^ 
Taylor;    -conditional  (also  In-),  -con- 
ditionally Hammond,    -conditionate    Bp. 
Taylor;   -conducing,  -conducted;   -con- 
ferred Milton  ;  -confessing  Milton  ;  -con- 
fined,   -conflnedly,    -confinable ;     -con- 
firmed;   -conform,   -conformable^  -con- 
formiQr;    -confound  3iiUon,  Warkurien; 
-confiued  (also /a-),  -confiisedly;   -con- 
futed (/»-),  -confutable;  -congealed  (/a-); 
-congenial ;  -conjugal  MUton  ;  -co^fune- 
tive  {Milton)  \   -connected  (ia-),    -con- 
nectedly; -conniving  Jft^toa  /  -conquer* 
able  (see  Invincible),  -ably,  -ed ;  -con- 
sdonable    (/»-),     -consdonab^,    -oon- 
scionableness ;    -consdons,    -coBsdoas- 
ness   Paley;    -consented,    -consen^ig: 
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-eonseqaential  (usually  In-) ;  ^contidente, 
-nera  (now  In-),  -eouudered;  -consonant 
(al«o  /n-)  Hooker  f  -conspiringnets  Boyle  ; 
-constant ;  -constitutional /oAfMOfi,i^t(rAtf ; 
-constrained,  -constrainedly,  -constraint ; 
-consulted  Milion,  -consulting)  -con- 
sumed ;  -consummate  (see  In-)  Dryden; 
-contaminated  (or  /»-)  F,  Knox;  -con- 
temned; -contended;  -contented  (also 
Die-)  Darnel,  -contentedness  Hammond, 
-contentingness^oy/e;  -continent  HTeUfs 
-contradicted ;  -contrite  Hammond  i  -con- 
troverted, -controrertably  Johnson,  -ediy 
Clarke,  -controversory  Bp.  Hall  (see  In- 
controvertible) ;  -controula'ble  (In-), 
-coQtroulably,  -controuled,  -controuledly, 
-controulableness  Bp,  Hall ;  -convenient, 
-ly  (now  In')  ;  -conversing  Milton,  -con- 
versable, -conversant;  -converted  (/n-), 
-convertible  Congreve;  -convinced  \ln-), 
-convincing  Milton  :  -correct  (/»•), -ed, 
-corrigible  {In-)  ;  -corrupt  (also  In-),  cor- 
nipt-ed,  -edness,  -ness,  -ible,  -corruption 
Wiclif,  -corruptly  Brende;  -costly  Bp, 
Taylors  -oovenable  Wic^f,  Chaucer g  -cove- 
nanted Bp.  Horeley,  Burke  ;  -counsellable 
Clarendon,  -counselled  Chaucer,  Burke; 
-countable  Ralegh,  -counted ;  -counterfeit 
Udal,  Wyatti  -courted  Daniel  (also  Die- 
qv.)f  -courteous,  -courteously,  -courtly, 
-courtliness, -courtesy  Benier«;  -cowled 
Pope  ;  -crafty  Bp,  Taylor  ;  -cranied  Dray- 
ton ;  -create  (see  In-^  -creat-ed,  -edness ; 
-credible,  -credited ;  -creditable  Hammond, 
-creditableness  Dee.  of  Christ,  Piety; 
-cried  B,  Jonson ;  -crippled  Cowper ; 
-crooked  Beam.  Sf  F, ;  -cropped ;  -crossed ; 
-crowded ;  -cuckolded  Sheik, ;  -culled 
Milton;  -culpable;  -cumbered;  -cunning 
or  -conning,  -cunningly,  -cunningness 
Chaucer  I  -curable,  -curably,  -cured; 
-curbabie  5AaA.,  -curbed  JIf ay;  -curious; 
-current  Beau.  4*  P* »  -curriea  Beau,  8^  F, ; 
-cut 

XJN -damaged ;  -damped ;  -dampned  Wid^; 
-dangered  Chaucer,  -dangerous  Thomson; 
-dashed  Daniel ;  -dated  Diggs  on  B,  Jonson  ; 
•dauntable,  -daunted,  -dauntedly,  -daunt- 
edness;  -dawning  Cowper;  -dazzled,  -daz- 
zling Daniel;  -dead  Udal,  -deadly  Wiclif, 
-deadliness  Id. ;  -dealt  Milton  ;  -debarred 
Daniel;  -debauched ;  -decaying,  -decayed ; 
•decent  (now  usually  /»-  qv.),  -decency, 
-decently;  -deciphered  Warlmrton;  -de- 
clared Sir  T.  More;  -decreed  Dryden; 
-dedicated  Boyle ;  -defaced ;  -defatigable 
(now  In-) ;  -defeasible  (now  In-)  Udal, 
Bp.  Hail;  -defended;  -defied  Spenser, 
Dryden;  -defiled,  -dsfiledly,  -defouled 
Wiclif,  Chaucer;  -definable, -defined ;  -de- 
flowered Bemers,  Milton ;  -deformed  Pope  ; 

*  -d^^raded  V*Knox;  -dejected  V.Knox; 
•^ei&cd  MUUm,  Spectator ;  -delaying  Cow- 
per, -delayedly  Udai,  Fisher,  -ddiyable 
Feltham;  -delegsted  Burke;  -deliberate 
(/»-)  Clarendon  ;  -delighted,  •delightful ; 
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'  -delivered  Daniel,  Milton  ;  tdduded  Young, 
Byron ;  -deluged  Cowper  ;  -demolished  ; 
-demonstrable  (see  In-)  ;  -deniable,  -de- 
niably;  -departable  CAohmt;  -depending; 
-dephlegmated  Boyle;  -deplored;  -de- 
praved ;  -depressed  Byron ;  -deprived  ; 
-derogatory;  -described;  -descried;  -de- 
served, -deservedly,  •deservedness,  -de- 
server;  -designed,  -designedly,  -designed- 
ness,  -designing ;  -desired,  desiring,  -de- 
sirable, -desirous  V,  Knox;  -despairing; 
-destroyable,  -destroyed;  -determin-able 
(now  more  usually  In-),  -ate,  -ateness, 
-ation,  -determined ;  -detesting  Thomson  ; 
-deviating;  -devout,  -devoted,  -de- 
TOtely,  -devotion  Chaucer,  Jewel;  -dia- 
phanous ;  -digested  (see  Indiobst),  -di- 
gestible; -dight  Spenser;  -dignified  F. 
Knox;  -diligent  Leighion;  -diligently 
MUton;  -diluted  Cou^)er;  -diminii&able 
(/n-),  -diminished;  -dimpled  W.  Scott ; 
-dinted ;  -diocesed  Milton  ;  -dipped ;  -di- 
rected (see  Indirect),  -directly;  -dis- 
banded 3iilton;  -discerned  {In-),  -dis- 
cernedly,  -discernible,  -discemibleness 
Ellis,  -discemibly,  -discem-ing,  -inffness 
Boyle;  -discharged  B.  Jonson;  -disci- 
plined, -disciplinable ;  -discomfited  Ber- 
ners;  -diseordmg;  -discovered  (/»-),  -dis- 
coverable, -discoverably  Milton  ;  -discou- 
raged Cook :  -discrete  (see  In),  -ly,  -dis- 
cretion ;  -discriminating  Cowper  (see  In- 
discriminate) ;  -discussed  (In-) Bp^ Hall; 
-disgraced  Byron;  -disguised;  -disho- 
noured; -disjoined  Cowper;  -dismay-ed, 
-able  Sidney;  -dismissed  Cowper;  -dis- 
obliging; -dispatched  Strype;  -dispensable 
(more  usually  In-),  -ing;  -dispersed (/n-)  ; 
-dispiteous  Chaucer;  -displeased  CAaucfr ; 
-disposed ;  -disputable  (usually  In-),  -dis- 
puted; -disquieted  May;  -dissembled, 
-dissembling ;  -dissipated ;  -dissolvable, 
-di8Solved,«dissolving; -distempered;  -dis- 
tinctly (see In-)  Hooker;  -distinguishable ; 
-distorted;  -distracted,  -distract- edly,  -ed- 
ness Boyle,  -distracting  Leighton ;  -dis- 
turbed (see  Indisturbance),  -disturlvedly, 
-edness  Dr,  Snape ;  -diversified  Cogan,  -di- 
versificated  More  ;  -diverted  ;  -dividable 
(usually  Indivisible,  qv.),  -divided,  -divided- 
ly,  -divisible,  -dividual  Fuller;  -divine 
Milton;  -divorced;  -divulged;  -doubted, 
-doubtedly,  -doubtful,  -doubting,  -doubt- 
able Sir  T,  More,  Udal,  Bp.  Hall,  -doubt- 
ouB  Chaucer;  -drawn ;  -dreaded ;  -dreamed ; 
-drenched  May ;  -dried ;  -driven ;  -droop- 
ing ;  -drossy ;  -drowned ;  -dubbed  Donne ; 
-dubitable (now /tt-) ;  -due, -duly;  -dwelt 
Browne;  -dying. 

UN-earned;  -earnest  Udal;  -eaten; 
-eclipsed  Camden;  -educated;  -efiaced 
F.  Knox,  Byron;  -effectual  (now  In-); 
-elect-ed,  -ive  Hale,  -eligible;  -elegant 
(now  In-  qv.);  -embarrassed  Cowper, 
Burke;  -embellished  F.  Knox;  -embit- 
tered Byron ;  -embodiedfiyr^N  ;  -employed ; 
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-emptiablei  emptied  Byron  ;  -encluuited ; 
-encumbered;  -endeared Afi/ton;  -ending 
FeUhams  -endowed;  -engaged;  -emoj-e^ 
-ing;  -enlarged;  -enliffhtened;  -enlivened 
Atterhury s  -enslaved;  -entered  Udal; 
-enterprising  Burke ;  -entertain-ing, 
-ingress  Orayt  -entitled  (also  Un'tn") 
Seeker  i  -entombed  Drydens  -envied, 
-enviable  Byron,  -envious  Cowley ;  -epi- 
logued  OoUemiihf  -equal  (see  lN-),-equall- 
ed,  -equally, -eqoalnesa,  -equalable,  -equa- 
ble,-equitable;  -equi.yocal,-vocallj  Po^v; 
-eradicable  Byron;  -erring,  -erringly, 
•errable,  (/n-) -errableness;  -eschewable 
Chancer,  Careto,  -eschewably  Chaucer; 
-espied;  -essayed;  -essential (/»-);  -even, 
-even-ness,  -ly  Donne,  Bp»  Hall ;  -evit-able 
(now  In-),  -ated  Sandy$t  -exacted;  -exa- 
mined, -examinable; -exampled;  -excelled 
Cowper;  -exception-able,  -ably,  -ableness 
H.M»et  -exchanged  Burke;  -excised; 
•exoogitable  Ralegh  /  -excusable  (now 
/»-)l  -executed;  -exemplified;  -exempt; 
•exercised;  -exerted;  -exhausted  (see 
/»-) ;  -existent  (In-)  Brown ;  -expanded ; 
-expectation  Bjk  Hall,  -expected  (/«-), 
-expectedly,   -ezpectedness  i    -expedient 

■  (usually  /»-) ;  -expensive  Milton,  Thornton  ; 
-experience  (see  In-)  ;  -expert  (see  In-)  ; 
'Expired Haekluyt ;  -explored;  -exposed; 
-expounded jBj».  Taylors  -expressible, -ex- 
pressibly,  -expressed,  -expressive ;  -ex- 
pugnable  (see  In-)  Sandys;  -expunged 
Boyle;  -extended (see  In-)  ;  -extinct  Beau, 
4r F»,  -extinguishable,  -extinguished;  -ex- 
tirpated Bp.  Hartley;    -extricable  (now 

'   In-) ;  -eyed  Bean.  4*  ^* 

UN-fkdable  Bp,  HaU,  -faded,  -fading ;  -fail- 
ing, -fiulingness  Bp,  HaU,  -fkilable,  -fail- 
ableness  Bp,  HaU;  -fainting;  -faithful 
(see  Infidel),  -faithfully,  -faithfulness; 
-fallen  Glamnll;  -fallible  (now  In-)  Udal; 
-fallowed;  -fiuned  Shak, ;  -familiar; 
-fiuhioned,  -fiwhionable,  -fashionably, 
-fashionableness ;  -fathered ;  -fathomed, 
-fathomable,  -fathomably,  -fathomable- 
ness;  -fatigued;  -faultering, -faulteringly 
Boyle;  -faulty;  -favourable,  -favourably, 
-favourableness  A,  Smith ;  -feared,  -fearful 
Udal;  -feasible  (see  In-);  -feathered; 
-featly  Udal,  -featy  Sidney;  -featured; 
-fed;  -feed;  -feeling  (see  Insensate), 
-feelingly,  -feelingness,  -felt;  -feigned, 
-feign-edly,  -edness  Leighton,  -ing  Cow- 
per ;  -fellowed ;  -fermented ;  -fertile ;  -fn- 
^ytl  Holland;  -figured;  -filed  or  -defiled 
Surrey  ;  -filed  (not  polished,  &c)  Spenter, 
Donne;  -filial;  -filled;  -finished,  -finishing 
Milton;  -fired ;  -firm  (now  In-) ;  -fiagging; 
-flanked  Brende ;  -flattered,  -flattering; 
-fledged ;  -fleshed;  -flexible;  -foiled;  -fol- 
lowed Daniel t  -forbid,  -denness  Boyle; 
forced,  -forcedly,'-foreible;  -fordable  D.  J, 
White,  -forded  Dryden;  -foreboding;  fore- 
known ;  -foreseeable,  -foreseen,  -foresee- 
ing Daniel  f  -foreskinned ;   •forethought 
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Daniel;   -forewarned  MlUon  t    -IbHS^Icd; 
-forgiving,  -forgiven  M,  Hardimge  g    -for- 
gotten ;  -formed ;    -forsaken ;     -fortified 
-fortunate,    (see  In-,  Mis-)  -Ijr,    -neas 
-fought ;     -fouled ;     -found ;     -foanded 
-frangible  Bp,  Taylor ;   -fraog^ht  B.  Flet- 
cher i  -frequent,  -freqnentedt  -frequeally, 
-frequency  GUmmU,  Boyle;  -finetted  &- 
Unthed;    -friable  Foley;    -friend    Lodge 
1549,  -friended,  -friendly,  -fnend-lioci^ 
-ship  Udal;  -frighted  B.  Jontott ;  -firosea ; 
-fruitful  (see  lNFERTiLB),-fruitfiill7,  -fridi- 
fulness,      -fruitous      Wielif;      .folfilkd; 
-fumed  Milton ;  -funded  A,  Smiik  ;   -far- 
rowed Cowper, 

UN-gainsaid  Milton  ;   -nlled  SkaJk.  /  -gw- 
nished  Milton;    -garrisoned;    -gartered; 
-gathered;   -gauged  Young;   'geaeiale^ 
-generative,  -genitured  5AaiL  ;  -speneroas 
(see  Illiberal),  -genial ;  -ghoady  Udd; 
-gifted  Co«7)er,-giving;  -gla^ ;  -glooiDed 
Green;  -glorified;  -glutted Byroa ;  -good 
Chaucer,    -goodly    Id,    Qouforg    -goapd- 
like  Milton ;  -got,  -gotten ;  -goToned,  go- 
vernable, -govemably ;   -graced  Noi  «■- 
common,  -graceful,  -graeefulneas,  graee* 
fully  Spectator',    -gracious    (/ft-),    -gra- 
ciously  Warhurton,  -gracioosneaa  Ser  T„ 
More,  8fc, ;  -grammatical,  -grammaticaDy 
V.  Knox;    -granted;  -grateful   (see   In- 
grate),   -gratefu||y,  -gratefulness  Glaa- 
till;  -gratified;  -graved  Surrey;  -gravely; 
-ground  Beau,  8f  F.j  -grounded,  .gronndedly 
Bale,  -groundedness  Bp,  HaU;    -grown 
F.Fletcher;  -grudged Dome, -grudgmg^ ; 
-guarded,  -guardedly ;  -guesaed ;  -auest- 
like  MiUon ;  -guided ;  -guilty,  -g;uutiieas 
Holinthed;  -gyved  AV  T,  ElyoL 

UN-habile  Bp,  Taylor;  -habitable,  -habited 
HoUnthed;  -hacked;  -hailed itoM;  -har- 
boured ;  -hardened,  -hardy ;  -lunaed, 
-harmful;  -harmonious  (see  In-);  -hasty 
Bp.  Taylor;  -hatched  (-hack*d)  Sh^; 
-hatched  (-brooded);  -haunted;  -hazarded, 
-hazardousDrjftffea;  -heard t  -heated;  -hea- 
venly Byron ;  -hedged ;  -heeded,  -heedful, 
-heedy,  -heeding,  -heedediy  Byron,  -heed- 
fuUy  Shak,,  -heedily  Spenser,  Bp.  &U; 
-helmed  Bemert,  W,  Scott ;  -helped, 
-helpful,  -holpen  Aomjlfet;  -hewed,  -hewn; 
-hiled;  -hindered;  -hired  Milion ;  -hit 
B,  Jonton ;  -honest  WkUf,  ^r.  -honestly 
Udal,  -honesty  HomUiet ;  -honoured, 
-honourable  Surrey,  Daniel;  -hooked 
Haekluyt;  -hoped,  -hopeful  Shak, ;  boned 
Sandy t ;  -hospitable  (see  In-)  ;  -hostfle; 
-housed  ;  -houselled  Shak.  ;  -humbled ; 
-hurt,  -hnrtfiil,  -hurtfuUy,  -hartfidness 
Udal;  -husbanded;  -hushed  Byrwn; 
-husked  Bp.  Hall, 

UN- ideal;  -jealous;  -imaginable^-ahly,-{iDa* 
gined,  •imaffinableness  H,  Mere  ;  •imitaUe 
(now/a, qv.>;  -impairable,  -implied;  -an- 
parted  Cowper;  -impassioned ;  -inpaseh- 
able,  -impeached ;  -impiicit  MU$en  :  -ha* 
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plored;  -important,  -importing;  -impor- 
tuned; -imposed  3#i/^0fi, -imposing ;  -im- 
pressed Y<nmg  ;  -imprisoziable  Milton ; 
-improrable,  -improve-ableness  Hammondf 
-ed,  -ing  F.  Knox;  -improved  Shak.; 
-incensed  Cowper ;  -inclosed  A,  Smith  ; 
-incorporated  Atterhury  ;  -increasabie 
Boyle;  -indifferent;  -indulgent  Francis; 
-industrious,  -industriously  Boyle ;  -in- 
fected ;  -inflamed,  -inflammable,  -in- 
flammableness  BoyU ;  -influenced,  -in- 
fluential Cogan  ;  -informed  ;  -infringed 
Boyle,   V.  Knox ;  -ingenious  Burke  ;  -in- 

Senuous,  -ingenuousness  Hammond ;  -in- 
abitable,  -inhabit-ableness  Boyle,  -ed  ; 
-injured,  -injurious  K  Knox ;  -inquisi- 
tive ;  -inscribed ;  -inspired ;  -instructed, 
•instructive ;  -intelligent,  •intelligible, 
-intelligibly,  -intelligibility,  -intelligible- 
ness,  -intelligence  Bp*HaU;  -intentional, 
-intentionally  Cogan,  Cook;  -interested, 
•interesting,  -interessed  Glanvill,  Dryden  ; 
intermitted;  -intermixed  Daniel;  -inter- 
preted Seeker ;  -interred  Leighton ;  -inter- 
rupted, -interruptedly;  -inthralled  Milton; 
-intricated  Hammond;  -introduced;  -in- 
vaded Sir  /.  Reyn/oldt ;  -invented,  -inven- 
tive W. Scott;  -investigable  Jtoy, JBorroiff ; 
-invited,  -inviting  Boyle;  -involved  V. 
Knox  t  -inured ;  -joyful,  -joyous ;  -judged. 

UN-kenned  Daniel,  -kent  Spenser,  Browne  ; 
-kept ;  -killed  Homilies  ;  -kneaded  El^y 
on  Donne  ;  -knelled  Byron  ;  -knightly  ; 
-konning  Chaucer, 

UK-laboured,  -laborious  Milton ;  -laid ; 
•lamented ;  -larded ;  -latched ;  -lavished ; 
-laurelled  Byron ;  -leavened ;  -lectured ; 
-leuured  Sidney,  -ness  Boyle ;  -lessoned ; 
•letted  Chaucer ;  -lettered  ;  -levelled ; 
-libidinous  ;  -licensed  ;  -licked  ;  -lifted 
Byron ;  -lighted,  -some  Milton ;  -like  (see 
Dissimilar,  Improbable),  JikeJy,  -ness, 
•lihood,  -liness;  limber  Wotton;  -limit- 
able,  -ed,  -edly,  -edness  South  (see  Illimit- 
able) ;  -lineal;  -lined  Spenser;  -liquifled, 
-liquored  ;  -listening  ;  -lodged  Carew  ; 
-looked  ;  -looped  Oay ;  -loiided,  -lordly, 
-lording  Milton;  -loseable,  -lost  Young; 
-lueky, -luckily, -luckiness  ;  -luting  Boyfe. 

UN-maidenly;  -maimed;  -malleable;  -ma- 
nacled Donne,  Pitt ;  -managed,  -manage- 
able ;  -mangled  HoUnshed ;  -mannered, 
-mannerly,  -mannerliness  ;  -manured  ; 
-marked  ;  -marred ;  -married,  marriable 
Milton  ;  -marshalled  Lewis ;  -master^ble 
jBrofpit,-ed;  -matchable,  -matched;  -mated 
Ford ;  -material  Daniel ;  -matriculated 
Milton;  -meaning,  -meaned;  -measur- 
able (Fm-)  Fryth,  -ably,  -ed,  -ableness 
Sir  J.  Cheeke ;  -mechanized  Paley ; 
-meddled,  -meddlingness  Bp,  Hall ;  -medL 
tated ;  •meek  Chaucer;  -meet,  -meetly  Sir 
T.  More,  -ness  Milton;  -mellowed;  -melo- 
dious, -melodized  Langhome;  -melted; 
-mentioned ;  -mercenary  ^^/er^ury ;  -mer- 
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chantable  Carew  ;  -merit-able  Shak»,  •ed, 
-edness  Boyle ;  -met ;  -methodized  Har- 
rington; -mighty  Chaucer,  Oower,  Joye  ; 
-mild  Gower,  -nen  Milton;  -milked;  -mill- 
ed ;  -minded,  -mindful,  -mindfully,  -mind- 
fulness ;  -mingled,  -mingleable ;  -mira- 
culous Young;  -miry;  -missed;  -mis- 
takeable  Tillotson  ;  -mitigable,  -mitigated ; 
-mixed ;  -moaned ;  -modified  Burke; 
-moist,  -moisten ;  -molested,  -molestedly 
Boyle;  -monied;  -monopolizing  iltlfon ; 
-moralized  Norris ;  -morrised  Beau*  Sf  F.  g 
-mortered  Bp.  Hail;  -mortgaged;  -morti- 
fied, -mortifiednesa  Goodwm;  -movable(see 
Im-,  as  now  usually  written),  -movaUy, 
-moved,  -moving,  -movedly  Beau,  Sf  F»f 
-movedness  Boyle  ;  -mould ;  -mounded ; 
-mourned ;  •murmured,  •mormuring ; 
•musical;  -mutable  Udalg  -mntiUted 
Pennant;  -mysterious  Young, 

UN-named;  -natural,  -naturally,  -natural- 
ness, -naturalize,  -native,  -nature  «.  Sid- 
ney  forms  the  v.  (see  Uisnatured)  ;  -navi- 
gable (see  In-),  -navigated ;  -necessary, 
-ly,  -ness  Dec,  qf  Chr,  Piety  ;  -needfiil 
HackUtyt,  Milton;  -neighbourly,  -neish- 
boured  Cowper;  -niggarfiy  Search  ;  -noble 
(see  lo-),  -nobly,  -nobleness  Beau,^  F,; 
-notched  Vncertaine  Auctors;  -noted, 
-noticed  ;  -nourished  Daniel ;  -numer- 
able (now  In-),  -numbered ;  -nurtured. 

UN-obedient  (also  In-  qv.)  Wid^,  Milton, 
•obeyed,  -obedience  fFic/^;  -objectionable, 
-objected ;  -obnoxious ;  -obsciured ;  -obse- 
quiousneM  Boyle  ;  -observed,  -observedly, 
-observant  (also  /m-  qv.)t  -observable, 
•observing,  -observance  fVhitlock ;  -ob- 
structed, -obstructive  ;  -obtained  ;  -ob- 
trusive ;  -obvious ;  -occupied ;  •offending, 
-offisnded,  -offensive  (now  In-) ;  -offered ; 
-officious  (see  In-)  MiUom;  -often  JUisr- 
ris ;  -opened,  openittg;  -operative  (see 
In-)  ;  -opposed  ;  -oppressive  Burke  ; 
-orderly  (see  Dis-),  -ordered  Daniel;  -or- 
dinaiy ;  -organized  (see  Inoroanical)  ; 
-original,  -ori^nated,  -originatedness 
Waterland,  -origmately/ii  ;  -ornamented, 
-ornamental ;  -orthodox ;  -ostentatious, 
-ostentatiously  V.  Knox  ;  -owed,  -owned. 

UN-pacified,  -pacific ;  -paged  Boyle  ;  -pain- 
ed, -painful ;  -^amiea  Homilies,  Leighton  ; 
-paired  Crabbe ;  -palatable ;  -panged  Beau, 
^  F,;  -paragoned ;  -paralleled  (/»-), 
-parallelable  Bp*  Hall ;  -parched  Crashaw  ; 
-pardonable  (Im-),  -parnonably,  -pardon- 
ed, -pardoning ;  -paniament-aiy,  -ariness 
Clarendon  ;  -parted  ;  -partial  (see  Im-), 
-partially ;  -passable  (see  Im-),  -passable- 
ness  Evelyn;  -passionate,  -passionately, 
-passionated  (also  Impassioned)  ;  -pasto- 
ral; -pathed;  -pathetic;  -patience  (now 
Im'  qv.)  Chaucer,  Udal,  -patient  Brende^ 
Holland;  -patronized;  -patterned ; -pav- 
ed ;  -pawned ;  -payed,  -payable  South ; 
-peaceable,  -peaceftU,  -peaeeableness  JV, 
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Montague;   -penoiUed  "^FtUkam;    -pene- 
trable (now  Im-  qy.) ;  -penitent  (now  Im- 
qT.) ;  .pensioned ;  -peroeir-ed  (see  Im-), 
-edljr,   -able,   -ceptible,  -ceiling  Water- 
land ;  -perfect  {Sitbtejf  fonns  a  e.  .*  the  otL 
now/m-,)  -perfi»Btly,  -perfectness,  -perfect- 
edness  Shak,;    -per&rmed,  -performing 
MiUoa ;  -perished,  -perishing,  -perishable 
(see  Im-)  ;  -perjured ;  -persecuted ;  -per- 
spirable; -persuaded  Sir  T.  More,  -per- 
suadable, -persuasibleness  Leighton,  -per- 
suasion JTdL;  -perturbed  (/m-J;  perused; 
-petrified ;  -philosophic-al,  -allj,  -alness 
Norrie,  -philosophise  Pope  ;  -physicked  ; 
-pierced,     -pierceable  (im-);    -pillared; 
•pillowed ;     -pinked  ;     -pity,     ( fVieltf: 
i  e.  Iw^ty,   qT.)    piti-ed,    -ful  Daoiee, 
-fully  Skak.,    -fulness    Sidney,    pitying; 
-placable   {Im-)  ;     -plaoed  ;    -plagued ; 
-plain  Ooweri  -plained  Spenser  j  -planted ; 
-plausible  (Tm-),  -plausibly  Burke,  -plau- 
sive  Skak, ;  -pleadable  ;  -pleasant,  -plea- 
santly, -pleasantness,  -pleased  (see  Dis- 
please), -pleasing,  -pleasingness,  -plea- 
singly Bp,  Hall,  -pleasive  Id.;  -pliant, 
-pliable  Holland ;  -ploughed  or  -plowed  ; 
-plucked  Beau,  Sf  F, ;  -poetic,  -poetical, 
-poetically ;  -pointed ;  -poized ;  -policied 
Warhurton  ;  -polished  (/m-),  -polite,  -po- 
liteness ;  -politicly  (now  Im-  qy.) ;  -polled 
(not  pilled) ;  -polled  (not  counted) ;  -pol- 
luted (/m-);  -popular,  -popularity;  -port- 
able;   -portioned;    -portunate  (Im-  qv.) 
Bemert;  -possess  (see  Dis-);  -possible 
(now  Im-  qv.)i   -practised,  -practicable 
(seelM-);  -praised;  -preaching l^o^tmcr; 
-precarious;  -precedented ;  -precise;  -pre- 
ferred;   -pregnant  Shak,;    -pr^u-diciid, 
-diced,    -dic^ness    F,   Knox,  -dicating 
Carew;  -prelatieal;  -premeditat-ed,  -edly ; 
-prepar-ed,  -edly,  -edness  Hale,   -ation 
Id,;   -[repossessed;    -prescribed;   -pre- 
sented ;  -presuming  F.  Knot,  -presumptu- 
ous ;  -pretending ;  -preyailing,  -prevalent 
Boyle  ;  -prevaricating  F,Knox ;  -prevented ; 
-prided  Fellham  ;    -pnnatvre  fVaterland ; 
-princely;   -principled;   -printed;   -pri- 
soned ;    -privileged   F,  Knox ;    -prized, 
-pricable;  -probably (see  Im-);  -proclaim- 
ed ;  -procured  Bp,  Taylor  ;  -productive ; 
-profaned ;  -proficiency ;  -profitable,  -pro- 
fitably, -profitableness,  -profited,  -profiting 
jB.  Jonson  ;  -prohibited  Milton  ;  -project- 
ed ;    -prolific ;   -promised  Spenser,  -pro- 
mising; -prompted;  -pronounced;  -pro- 
per (now  Im-),  -properly ;  -prophetic,  -pro- 
phetical; -propitious  (Im-) ;  -proportioned, 
•proportionable,  proportionate ;  -proposed 
fhryden  ;   -propped ;   -prosecuted ;    -pro- 
sperous (Im-),  -prosperously,  -prosperous- 
ness ;  -protected ;  -proved,  -provable  Bp. 
HaU,  -proving  Id, ;  -provided,  -provident 
(now  Im),  -providenced  Fuller ;  -provok- 
ed, -provoking;  -prudent  (Im-),  -pruden- 
tial Milton  i  -pruned ;  -published,  -public ; 
.pulled  Dryden ;  -punished,  -punishable 
Walton,  -punishably  MiUon  ;  -purchased ; 
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-paro  (now  /ai-),  -pure-ly,  -neas  V4iL 
-purified  3iilion,  Warhartam;  -poigcd: 
-purposed;  -parsed  Gamer  t  -{HBaned; 
-purveyed  Fabyan,  Spenser  ;  -puteifie^ 

UN-qualitied  Shak.;  -qoazrelable  Brwseu; 
-quelled  ;  -quenchable,  -neas  HakewiE, 
-quenched,  -quenchably  W,  Scott ;  -ques- 
tionable, -questionably,  -questioBed; 
-quiet, -quietly,-quietnes8,  -qmetode  (/■-). 

UN-racked;  -T9^»ed Bemert^ Shakes  -raked 
-ransacked;  -ransomed;  -raptured  Yoms^ 
-razored ;   -reached ;   -read  Sir  T.  Mms 
-reaped ;  -robated ;  -rebnkable,  -rebuked 
-recallable    Feltham;    -recalled     Tomi^ 
-received ;  -reckoned ;  -reclaimable  (now 
usually    Ir-),  -reclaixnably,    -reclum-ed, 
-edness  Boyle ;  -reclining  Potter  ;  -reeom- 
mended  F.  Knox;    -recompensed   ftrm 
4*  F,,    Bp,  HaU;    -reconcileable    (nov 
usually  Ir-),  -reconcileably,    reconciled; 
-recorded;  -recoverable  (see  I&-);  -re- 
counted ;  -recruit-able  MUton^  -ed  FmBer ; 
-recumbent  Cowper;  -recuri^g;  -redeem- 
ed Bp,  Taylor,  Byron ;   -redressed ;   -re^ 
duced,  -reducible,  -ness  Souths  -refined; 
-reformable,  -refi»rmed,  -refbrmadosk  Bp, 
HaU;   -refracted;    -refreshed;    -reAmd- 
ing  Young;  -refusing  Thomuots;  -regsid 
Byrtk  ofMankynd,  -regarded,  -r^^ardahle 
Bp,  Hall,  -regarding  Bp,  Taylor ;  -rege- 
nerate, -regeneracy,  -regenerated  V.  Kmox, 
-regeneration   Bp,  Taylor;    -registered; 
-regretted  F,  Knox ;  -reined ;  -ref oicing, 
-rejoiced  Bvron ;  -related,  -relative  (no« 
usually  /r-),  -relatively;    -relaxed  Cbe- 
greoe ;  -relenting ;  -relieved,  -relievabie ; 
-religious  Udal;  -relinquishably  Miitom; 
-relishing   GlanviU;    -reluct-ant  (Joetper, 
-antly  Search,  Knox ;  -remarkable  Simiys  ; 
-remediable   (now  usually  Ir-)^    -reme- 
died;   -remem-bered,   -bering,     -branee 
Watts;  -remitting  (Ir-),  remitted  Cbek; 
-removable  (see  Ir-),  -remov-ably,  -able- 
ness  Bp,  HtUl,  -ed;  -renavigable  San^; 
-renewed;    -rent  Spenser;   -repaid;   re- 
paired Bemers,  B.  Jonson  ;  -repealable  MU- 
ton,  Waterland  (Ir-\  -repealed ;  -repeated 
BfUton;  -repentant  (Ir- :  see  Impenitent), 
-repentance,  -repented,  -repenting;  -re- 
pined Bp.HaU,  -repining,  -repinin^y ;  -xe. 
plenishedBoyfe;  -reprievable, -reprieved ; 
-reproachable  (nowusually /r-),  -reproadi- 
ed;    -reprovable  (Ir-),  -reprovea;  -re- 
pugnant;   -reputable;    -requested;    -re- 
quired  Bp,  HaU,     Leightem,     -requsite 
Hooker;  -requitable,  -reqmted;  -reseaidi- 
able ;  -Teeemmmgiy Boyle ;  -resented ;  -le- 
serv-ed,    -edly,   -edness  Boyle,  -reaenre 
Warton;  -resistible  (see  Ie-),  -resisted, 
-resisting,  -resistedlyBoy/^, -resistance  i^ 
Hall;  -resolvable  (see  Insoluble,  and 
Irresolute),  -resolved,  -resolving,  -re- 
solvedness  Hale;    -respited;    -restored; 
-restrained  (Ir-) ;  -retarded  B,  Janeon,  V, 
Knox ;  -retracted ;  -returned  (Ir-)  ToAr, 
-returning  Byron ;  -revealed ;  -revei^red ; 
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-leTenued  MUtm;  -re?ereiit  (tee  Ir-), 
-rererently;  -reversed;  -revoked  (/r-); 
-rewarded,  -rewarding  Bp.  Taylor  i  -ridi- 
culoas;  -rifled;  -ringed;  -rioted;  -ripe, 
-ripenesB,  -ripened ;  -rivalled  ;  -roasted 
Ilackluyi,  Beau.  8f  F. ;  -robbed ;  -roosted ; 
-rotten  Ytmng  ;  -rough ;  -rounded ;  -routed ; 
-royal ;  -ruined  Bp,  Hall,  -ruinable  WaiU, 
-nunated  Bp,  Hall ;  -ruled,  -ruly,  -rulineas, 
-rulily  Sir  J,  Cheeke,  -ruliment  Spetuer. 

TJN-saoked  Daniel  i  -safe  (see  In-secure), 
-kf*  -^y  Bacon,  Leighton  ;  -sailable  May ; 
-saint  South;  -saleable  Johnson ;  -salted; 
-salved;  -saluted;  -sanct-ified;  -ionedCdj^ on; 
-sandaled  Mason ;  -sanguine,  Young ;  -sated, 
-satiable  (see  In-),  -satiably,  -satiableness, 
-satiate ;  -satisfi-ed,  -edness  BoyU,  -satis- 
fying, -satisfyinp^ness,  -satisfactory,  -satis- 
factorinees,  -satisfiftble  Bp,  Taylor,  -satis- 
faction Bp,  Hall;    -savoury,   -savourily, 
-savouriness ;  -scanned;  -scanted i>an»e/; 
-seared;  -scarred;  -scathed Byron;  -scat- 
tered; -schooled,  -scholastic;  -scorched; 
-scissared  Shak,;   -scoured;   -scratched; 
-  screened  JBoy/^;  -scriptural;  -search-able 
ad,    (<•     Watts),     -ableness,     -ed,    -ing 
Darnel;   -seconded;    -secret,  -secreting; 
-secure (/n-) ;  -seduced;  -seeded Cou^per; 
-seen,  -seeing ;   -seized ;   -selfish ;   -sely  ; 
-seminared  Shak, ;    -sent ;     -sentenced ; 
-separ-able  (see  In-),  -ably ;  -sepulchred ; 
-served  Qower,  Sir  T,  More,  -service-able, 
-ableness  Barrow,  -serviceably  Woodward; 
-set;  severe jBp.  Tauhr;  -severed,  -sever- 
edlj  Boyle;  -shaded, -shadowed;  -shake- 
able,  -snaked,  -shaken,  -shook;  -shamed, 
-shamefaced,    -shame&cedness,    -shame- 
last,  -shame&stness,  -shamefulness ;  -shar- 
ed;  -shattered  Bp,  Hall;  -shaven  Sir  T, 
More;     -shelled    Sheridan;     -sheltered; 
-shewn  Shak. ;    -shielded ;   -shivered  Bp. 
Hall;  -shocked;  -shod;  -shook;  -shorn; 
-shot;     -showered  Milton;    -shrinking; 
-shrubbed    Shak.;     -shunn-able    Z^iak., 
-edld.;  -sick  Chaucer;  -sifted;  -signed 
Hackluyt;  -signifying  GlanviU,  -signifi- 
cant   (now   /»-),    -significantly  Milton; 
-silly    Wiel^,    Chaucer;    -sincere   (/«-), 
-sincerity;  -singed;  -singled;   -sinldng; 
-sizable  Tatler ;  -sizsied  Elegy  on  Donne ; 
-sized ;  -skilled,  -skilful,  -slulfuUy,  -skii- 
fulness;    -skirmished;    -slain;   -slaked; 
-slaughtered  Young,  Cowper;  -sleep-ing, 
-ineas  Byrth  of  Mankynd,  -slept;  -slip- 
ping; -smirched  Shak,;  -smitten  Young; 
-smoked;  -sniooth;  -amote Byron;  -sober 
Bale,  -soberly  HomUies  ;  -sociable  (see  In-  ), 
-sociably,  -social,  -sociability  Warburton ; 
-sod  Beau,  8f  F,,  -sodden  Fabyan  ;  -soiled  ; 
-sold;  -soled;  -soldier-edB.  S^ F., -ly ;  -so- 
leom  Chaucer,  Bp.  Taylor;  -s<^C]ted,  -so- 
licitous Johnson,  Search  ;  -solid,  -soUdness 
Leighton ;  -solved,  -solvible  (see  Insolv- 
able)  ;  -soot  Litigate,  Spenser  ;   -soothed 
Byron  ;  -sophistic-ate,  -ated ;  -sorrowed  ; 
-sorted ;  -sought ;  -souled  Spenser^  Skellon ; 
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-soundable  Leighton,  -sounded ;  -soured ; 
-80wed,-sown ;  -spar-ed,-ing,-ing]y  Domw; 
•sparred  Chaucer, Surrey;  -specified;  -spe- 
culative; -spent;  -spide  or  -espied;  -spiitv 
sple^ied  Ford;  -spoiled i  -spontaneous 
Cowper ;  -spotted,-ness  jPe/<Aam ;  -squared; 
-squeezed;  -staid,  -stay-ing  Browne, 
-edness  Sidney;  -stained;  -stanch-able 
Chaucer,  -ed  ;  -statutable  Swift  /  -steep- 
ed; -Blified  Young;  -still;  -stimulated 
Cowper;  -stinted  l^elt. ;  -stirred  Leighton, 
-stimngM ;  -stockinged  W.  Scott;  -stoop- 
ing ;  -stormed  Addison ;  -straitened ; 
-strengthened ;  -strewed  Cowper  ;  -struck ; 
-studied;  -stufied;  -subdued  Atterhury; 
-subject;  -sub-mitting,  -missive  Southi 
-subordinate  Milton;  -suborned  Burke; 
-substantial  (In-);  -suc-ceedAble  Brown, 
-ceeded  Milton;  suc-cessfiil,  -cessfuUy, 
-cessfUness ;  -succourable  Sidney,  -sac- 
covaed Spenser,  Daniel ;  -sucked;  -suffer- 
able,  (now  usually  In-,)  -sufferably  Fisn- 
brugh,  -lufibred  Udal,  -suffering  Thomson  ; 
-sufficient  (now  /«-,  qv.)i  -ly>  -sufficience, 
-sufficiency;  -sugared ;  -suited  Burke  (In- ) , 
-suitable,  -suitableness,  -suiting,  -suitably 
Seeker;  -sullied ;  -summed  Mason  ;  -sum- 
moned P.  Fletcher,  Cowper  ;  -sung ;  -sunk 
Browne ;  -sunned  Shak.  Milton  ;  -super- 
fluous ;  -supplanted;  -supple  Sandys; 
-suppli-ed,  -able;  -supportable  (now 
usually  In-),  -ness,  -supportably,  -support- 
ed, -supporting  Daniel;  -suppressed  (see 
Insuppressible)  ;  -sure  (see  Insecure), 
-surely  Sir  T.  More,  -surety  Tonstal  an. 
1638;  -surmountable;  -surpassed Byron; 
-surrendered  Cowper;  -surrounded  Byron ; 
-susceptible  (See  In-)  ;  -suspect  Milton, 
-suspected,  -suspectedly,  -8uspecting,-sus- 
pectiuffly, -suspicious ;  -suspended;  -sus- 
tainable, -sustained ;  -swaddled  B.  Jonson : 
-sway-able  Shak.,  -ed,  -edness  Hales; 
-sweet ;  -swept ;  -swilled  Milton ;  -syllo- 
gistical  Cfiillingworth  ;  -systematic  Burke, 
-systematical  Id. 

UN-tagged  Beau.  8f  F, ;  -tainted,  -taint- 
ed-ly,  -ness  Bp.  HaU  ;  -taken  ;  -talked  ; 
-tall  Chaucer;  -tameable,  -tamed,  -tamed- 
ness  Leighton ;  -tasted,  -tasting ;  -taxed ; 
-tempted ;  -tenable  (In-) ;  -tenanted  Tem- 
ple; -tended;  -tender;  -tendered;  -tent- 
ed ;  -terrified  ;  -thawed  ;  -theological  ; 
-thought, -tboughtfulness  JV//;  -thorny; 
-threatened ;  -thrown  jSWrr«y;  -tickled  Ches- 
terfield  ;  -tidy ;  -tiU-ed,  -ableCcMiijMr  ;  tim- 
bered; -tinged ;  -tir-ed,-able  Shak, ;  -titled ; 
-toiled  Holland;  -told;  -tolerable  (now 
In');  -tombed;  -tormented  Young;  -torn 
B/k  Hall,  Souih,  Cowper ;  -touchable, 
-touched ;  -tra(»Ml,  -traceable,  -track- 
ed, -tractable  (see  In-),  -tractableness, 
-tractabUity ;  -traded  Hackluyt,  Udal, 
Shak.,  -trading ;  -trained ;  ^transferable ; 
-translated,  translatable  ;  -transparent ; 
-transpassable  Daniel;  -travelled ;  -trea- 
sured ;  -treatable ;  -trembling  /.  PhiUps^ 
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BMr  {  -tretpuBing  MiUtm  ;  -tKMed 
Ckaueeri  -tried;  -triumph-ed  Afdsr» -able 
Hudibratf  -trolled  Drydem;  -true  fsee 
False),  -truly,  -truth  ;  -troft  Oower  (lee 
Dibtrust),  -tnutiness,  -trusty  FtUtyan, 
JBoUnthedf  BfkHaUj  -tumultuous  Young; 
-turned;  -tutored. 

UN-vacillating  W.  Seoti  s  -▼snquisb-able 
Udal,  -ed  ;   -vsntaged  Cowper  ;  -variable 

J  (now  nsuaUj  /«- ),  -varied,  -yaiying  j  -var- 
nished ;  -venerable  Skak,  \  -venomed  Bp. 
Halli  -vented  Beau,  Sf  F.;  -ventilated; 
-verdant  Omgreve ;  -veritable  Brown  ; 
-versed  ;  -vexed  ;  -vigorously  Milton  ; 
-violated ;  -virtuous  Donne,  Milton  ;  -visard 
Milton f  -visible  (now  /«-  qv.);  -visibly; 
-vUited;  -vitiated;  -vittailed  Sir  J, 
Ch€eke:  -uniform  Dec  rf  Chri$t,  Piety, 
-unifonnness  Clarke  ;  -united ;  -voyage- 
able  Milton i  -urged;  -used,  -usual, 
-usually,  -usualness,  -useful  (see  In- 
utility), -usedness  Sidneys  -utterable 
(In-),  -utterably  K  Knox,  -uttered  Bp, 
Horeley ;  -vulgar  (see  In-)  ;  -vulnerable 
(now  In-  qv.) 

TTN-waited  ;  -waked,  -wakened  ;  -walled  ; 
-wandering  Cowper ;  -wanted  Congreve, 
Gilpin ;  -warded  Brende ;  -ware,  -wareJy, 
-ness  Bemers,  -wary,  -warily,  -wariness ; 
-warlike ;  -warmed ;  -warned;  -warrantable, 
-warrantably,  -warrantableness,  -warrant- 
ed ;  -washed,  -washen ;  -wasted,  -wasting; 
-watched  Udal,  Donne ;  -watchful  Bp. 
Taylor,  -watchAilness  Leighton ;  -watered 
Fabyan;  -wavering  Strype;  -wayed; 
-weakened ;  -weaned  Cowper,  Cogan ; 
-weaponed  ;  -wed  ;  -wedgeable  Shah.  ; 
-weeded  ;  -weeping,  -wept  ;  -weetins;, 
-weetingly;  -weighed,  -weighing;  -well; 
-welcome,  -welcomeness ;  -mexDxxieA.WicUf, 
Chaucer  /  -werred  Gower  ;  -wet ;  -whipt ; 
-winged Browne ;  -winking;  -wiped;  -wist 
Chaucer,  Surrey,  ^c.  ;  -withdrawing  ; 
-withered,  -withering;  -withheld  Thom- 
eon  i  -withstood  ;  -witnessed  i  -wived ; 
-wiving ;  -wont,  -ed,  -edness  Bp.  Ta/ylor ; 
-wooed ;  -worded  Beau,  ^  F.;  -worUng ; 
-wormed;  -worn;  -worth,* worthy, -woru- 
ily,  -worthiness  ;  -wounded  ;  -wreaked 
Spenser,  "ynoken  Surrey  ;  -wreckei  Dray- 
ton; -mriakled  Craehaw,  Byron  ;  -writing, 
-written;  -wrought;  -wrung. 

UN-yielded,  -yielding. 

UN-zealous  Milton  ;  -zoned  Prior. 

UP,  on.      Up  is,  in  Chaucer,  (''  up  peril 
-ON.  of  my  life,'')  used  where  we 

-PER.  should  now  use  On  or  I7pon ; 

-PBBEST.      and  Upon — {'*ht  had  upon  a 
-MOST.  courtepy  of  green,")  where  we 

-pERifOST.    should  now  say  merely  On, 
-WARiK         Up-on    is    always    connected 
(affixed  or  prefixed)  with  words  ezprMsing 
or  implying,  either  lit  or  met— 
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A  ground,  foondatioo;    stmidiBg-plMi^ 
retting-plaee,  support,  or  the  like. 

Up-eo-down  is  now  usoRUy  vi 
upttde-down.  Gower  writes — a^ 
down.    Yivea — umet  domn.     See  U 

8w.  8s  A.  8.  Up ;  D.  ft  Dan.  Op  ;  Ocr.  Jlttf;  Gil 
Uf.     (See  Ova&.)    A.  8.  l^/m.  w^fmm,  i^    "^ 
— ^t^poR,  up.     Ufera,  ^ert,  <t/cr,  ^tior,- 
upper,  (6r.  *Yv-cp.)  Ufemaui,  alti—fmuB,- 
uppermott,  upptrut^  or  oMrefiL^-l*    " 
Jamiunn,  Hermat  Bcythiens,  e.  9. 

UP-BAB,*  9.     To  take  tyi  or  <mi«  Oie  bst; 

to  unbar ;  and  so  Todd  reads. — * 


UP-BEAR,  e.  -born.     To  beRr,  to  csny, 

to  hold  or  lift  up.    D.  Op^heuretu 

UP-BLOWING,*  odL      Rainng  hf  ik 

wind. — *Spen»er» 

UP-BRAID,  V.     To  make  an  aasxiilt  er 

-ER.  attack  upon   (the    *v>ndqf*, 

-INO.  character,  &c.} ;     to   assail 

-INGLT.  bitterly,  contemptnouslytie- 

-BRAY,  o.*  «.t  proachfully,    revilln^ly:   to 

treat  with  contumely  or  soom ;  to  contema, 

to  reproach,  to  revile  ;  to  chaise  with  aay 

thing  reproachful,  or  deserving  reproach; 

any  thing  disgraceftil,  discreditable,  shsme- 

M.—* Daniel  H.More.    ^J^teneer, 

A.  8.  Up-yo-irmd-auj  exprobrare,  ot^liccre.  (Sk. 
thinkt,)  from  A.  8.  Up,  uuApebradm 
ampUsre,  to  dilate,  to  ampUly  (kromd) ; 
to  extend  beyond  desert,  lo  eauiggoemt 
A.8.  ia  also  need,  cons,  extendcve^ 
•triof -ere,  to  extend,  to  dxmw  oat — **  He  It 
gt-hrmd,**  he  drew  oat  hit  sword.  And  the  vocdi 
Jtbraid  and  Braid,  (qqv.)  have  been  shewn  to  be 
im>p.  to  any  sadden,  violent  action ;  an  aamdt 
attack,  1^0.  Hence  Up-kraid  may  mean  aa  abf 
explained. 

UP-BREED,*  «.  To  nurse  or  nouri^  to 
rear,  to  train  up. — *Molmshed, 

UP-BROUGHT,*  pL  Past  p.  of  Up- 
bring.  D.  Op^brenghen,  is  tiaed  eqaivaleDt 
to  Upbred.     See  UFBRRsa — *Spenser^ 

UP-CAST,  ad.    Tossed,  thrown  up. 
8w.  Uphuted, 

UP<::AU6HT,*  pf.    Selxed,  held  up. 

*Cowper» 


UP-GUEEB^*  V.  To  raise  cq>  (ml  the 
drooping  spirits) ;  to  enliven,  to  enoomr^ge, 
to  inspirit — ^^^Miusr. 

UP-BRAW,  V,  To  pull  or  hale  u^i^ta 
raise  or  rear  up.    D.  Op^agken. 

UP-FILL,*  V.     To  fulfil :  to  occnpy  «r 
take  possession  of  the  whole  void,  vieaBl, 
or  empty  space.-^*<S!peitfer.  Shak. 
J>,0p-9mUen, 

UP-6ATHER,*  0.  To  brinff  or  dew  up 
(into  place,  heap,  or  mass). —  S^)em9r* 

UP-GAZ£,*9.  To  see,  look  (te.  iteMfilyv 
earnestly). — *Byron. 

UP-GROW,*  V,  To  vegeUte,  ipci^  «r 
sprout ;  to  rise  Jxp,-^MUton» 


UPR 
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UP-HANG  •  V,     To  fix  or  faatcn  up  in  a 
suspended  or  pendulous  position. — *  Spenser. 
D.  Op^angen, 

UP-HEAPED,'  pt.  Piled  up,  accumu- 
lated.— *Vdal,     D.  Op-hoopen, 

UP-HEAVE,*  *.    To  raise,  lift,  throw  up. 
*MiUon.  Cowper. 
A.  8.  Up-hehben  ;  D.  Op^^eu, 

UP-HILL,  a* ad.  Ascent  of,  ascending — 
a  hillf  or  raised,  elevated  place  $  climbing 
a  steep  or  eminence. — *  UdoL 

UFHOARD,*  V.  To  treasure,  store,  or 
lay  up  in  store. — *Spefuer. 

UP*HOLD,  9.  To  bear  or  cany  up ;  to 
-ER.  support,  to  sustain. 

-STER.  Upholder, — a  bearer  or  car- 

-HOLSTER- EB.  Her,  supporter,  sustainer ;  a 
-T.  bearer  at  a  fimeral ;  one  who 

provides  furniture  for  funerals ;  gen. — 

One  who  provides  any  articles  of  furni- 
ture ;  one  who  buys  and  sells  iumiture. 

It  is  variously  written, — Up-holdeTf  Up' 
holderer,  Up-holdster,  Up-hoUterer. 
D.  Op-kouden  ;  Sw.  Uf^pehoUo. 

UP-LAND,*  s.  ad.  -isH.  High  land;  land 
lying  high  up  in  the  country,  in  the  upper 
parts,  remote  from  the  more  populous, 
civilized,  urbane  parts;  and  thus — Upland, 
ad.  and  UplandUh,  are  used  to  denote — 

Rural,  rustic,  rude,  uncivilized. 

*Sir  T.  More. 

A.  8.  Uplaudf  vpiandiKh^man. 

UP-LAY,*  V.     To  put  or  place  up^in 
store ;  to  store  or  hoard  up. — *  Donne. 
D.  Op-legghen, 

UP-LEANING,*  ao.  Inclining  or  bend- 
ing \xpoii.'^*SpenteT. 

UP-LED,*  pi.     Guided  or  conducted  up. 
*Mmon. 

UP-LIFT,  V.  To  raise  up ;  to  put  or  place, 
heave  up.     Sw.  Uplaefta, 

UP-LOCKED,*  pt.  Closed,  shut,  fas- 
tened up  (by  a  lock). — *Shak. 

UP-PLOU  GHED,*  pt.  Cut  up,  severed, 
as  land  by  the  plough. — *G.  Fletcher. 

UP-PLUCKED,*  pi.    Pulled,  torn  up. 
*0.  Fletclter. 

UP-PRICKED,*  pi.  Set  up  or  out 
sharply,  pointedly. — *W.  Mason. 

UP-PROP,*  V.  To  stay  or  hold  up  by  any 
thing  firmly  set  (usually)  in  an  inclined 
position. — *Donne. 

UP-RAISE,  V.  To  rear,  to  heave  up ;  to 
put  or  place  up  in  an  elevated  position  ;  to 
elevate,  to  exalt     See  Up-rise. 

UP-REAR,  t;.  -mo.*  To  raise  up,  to 
elevate,  to  erect— *Bale. 

UP-RIDGED,*  ad.  Raised  up  in  ex- 
tended  lines. — *Cowper. 
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UP-RIGHT,  ad.  s.  Erect  or  straight 
-LY.  up,  raised  straight  up,  extended, 
-NESS,  straight  Met  just,  honest,  ho- 
nourable; of  unbending,  undeviating,  jus- 
tice (rectitude),  integrity. 

A.S.  Up-riht€i  D.  Op-r«eA<;  Qtt.  A%f^edii^ 
erectiu,  erect ;  and  met.  with  no  IncUnation  or 
tendency  to  wrong. 

UP-RISE,  V.  To  rise,  raise,  or  rear  up ; 
-RISING,  to  heave  up ;  to  be  or  become 
-RisT,*  s.  elevated  or  eminent 

Uprising, — rearing  up,  elevation,  getting 
up ;  hence,  also,  insurrection. 
*Chaucer.  Oower. 
A.  8.  Up-arisan,    See  Upraxis. 

UP-ROAR,  s.  V.    A  high,  raised,  elevated, 
noise,  clamour,  shouting ;  a  noisy,  clamor- 
ous disturbance  or  tumult 
D.  Op-roer ;  Dan.  -r9r  ;  Sw.  Upror. 

UP-ROLLED,*  ad.    Turned  up  in  folds, 
in  convolutions ;  folded  up  in  rounds. 
*MiUon. 

UP-ROOT,  tf.  To  eradicate,  tear,  pull, 
drag  up,  by  the  roots,  from  the  foundation. 

UP-ROUSE,*  V.  To  rise,  raise,  or  cause 
to  rise ;  to  excite,  to  awaken. — *Shak. 

UP^RUN,*  V.  To  run  up,  ascend  or  mount 
up. — *Cowper. 

UP-SEND,*  V.    To  cast  or  throw  up. 
*  Cowper. 

UP-SET,  V.    To  put  or  place  up ;  also,  to 
put  or  place,  or  turn  over.     D.  Op-tetten. 

UP-SEY,*  s.     App.   to    an    inebriating, 
fuddling  liquor,  or  any  thing  affected  by  it 
*Beau.  4*  F.     B.  Jonson. 
D.  Optee,  over  sea. 

UP-SHOT,  *.  -SHOOTING.  A  cast  up  ;  the 
account,  the  amount,  the  sum — cast  up; 
the  amount,  sum,  or  summit 

UP-SITTING,*  #.    A  sitting  Kp. 
*Beau.  Sf  F. 
D.  Op-»Uten,  insldere,  to  tit  upon. 

UP-SKIPS,*  s.  L  e.  Upstarts.-**^^p«. 

UP-SO-DOWN,  Up-side-down.  See  Up. 

UP-SPRING,  t».*  *.t    To  rise  or  raise  up, 
to  shoot  up,  to  leap  up. — *Bale.    ^Shak, 
D.Op-springhen;  A.S.  XTp-^pringan. 

UP-SPURNER,*  *.  One  who  casts  up  in- 
dignantly. Met — a  scomer,  a  contemner, 
a  disdainer. — ^Joye. 

UP-STAID,*  ad.    Kept,  propped,  held  up. 
*Spenser.     D.  Op-staen. 

UP-STAND,*  V.  .iNo.t  To  be  or  become, 
to  keep  hold  in  an  erect,  upright  position  ; 
to  keep  or  hold  up ;  to  sustain. 
*Spenser.     ^Sirype.     D.  Op'Staen. 

UP-START,  v.*  ad.  s.    To  move  up  sud- 
denly, jump  or  leap  (as  if  suddenly  stirred). 
An  upstart,  —  one   suddenly  raised    or 
risen,  become  eminent  or  conspicuous. 
*Spenser, 
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UP-STIR,*  #.  Insunrection,  commotion, 
disturbance. — *Sir  J.  Ckeeke. 

UP-SUP,*  V,  To  sip  or  drink  up,  by  sip- 
ping or  absorbing. —  Surrey. 

UP-SWARM,*  V.    To  move  up  in  great 
numbers  ;  to  crowd,  to  throng  up. 
*Shak.     Cowper. 

UP-TAKE,*  V,  To  seize,  to  catch  hold, 
to  hold  up. — *Spenser, 

UP-TEAR,*  V.    To  rcaye,  to  pull  up. 
'Milton, 

UP-THROW,'  V.    To  toss,  fling,  cast  up. 
*Drayton. 

UP-TIED,*  pt.     Fastened  up^—'Spemer. 

UP-TRAINED,*  V.  Drawn,  educed,  edu- 
cated ;  brought  or  reared  up. — *  Spenser. 

UP-TURN,*  t;.  To  till  or  raise  ;  to  throw 
or  cast  up. — *  Milton. 

UP-WAFTED,*  pt.  Moved  by  a  waving 
or  undulating  action. — *  Cowper. 

UP-WARD,  ad.  *.*  or  Upwards,  op.  Look- 
ing up,  having  a  direction  up,  to  a  rise  or 
eminence,  a  head,  an  increase. — *Shak. 

UP-WHIRLED,*  pt.  Carried  up  by  a 
rapid  rotatory  motion. — 'Milton, 

UP-WOUND,*  pt.    Rolled  up.—* Spenser. 
D.  Op-wind'em. 

UR-BANE,  ad.    -ITT.       Civil,   civilized, 

polite,  polished,  courteous  or  courtly,  gentle 

or  genteel. 

ft.  UrbanHS;  It.  -o.  -*/*;  Sp. -o, -idad ;  L. 
UrbanuSf  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  city  {urb$).  Jxx- 
uibaaiiy.    Bub-urban. 

UR-CHIN,  s.  Met— A  cross,  fractious, 
peevish,  mischievous  child. 

Fr.  Hiriuon ;  It.  Riecio  ;  Sp.  Erizo ;  L.  Erina- 
eeus;  Gr.  Xnp. 

URE,  s.  i.  e.  Use. 

Sk.  thinks,  is  contracted  from  Usurot  usage. 
See  Uss.    £n-  In- 

URE,  *.      "  Ures  are  of  bignes  somwhat 
lesse  than  elephantes,  in  kind  and  color 
and  shape  like  a  bull." — Goldynge.    Casar. 
L.  Uritu;  Gr.  Ovpor. 

URGE,  V.  To  press  on  or  in  any  work  or 
-ENT.  labour ;  to  excite,  to  stimulate,  to 
-ENTLY.  encourage,  to  be  earnest  —  in 
-EMCY.  pressing  forward  or  persevering  ; 
-ER.  to  labour  earnestly ;  to  pursue, 
to  seek — eagerly ;  to  impress,  to  impel. 

Fr.  Urg-er;  Sp. -m/0;  It.  &  L.  I7rper«,  (fSrom 
Gr.  EP70V,  oputt  opuB  excitare,  ant  stlmulare,)  to 
route,  to  spur  on  to  work. — Voss. 

URINATOR,**.     A  diver. 

'Boyle,   mikins. 

L.  Urinator,  ttom  Urinare,  to  dive;  perhaps 
Gr.  Apvcvciv,  to  dip  or  dive. 

URINE,  o.  9.  Water,  driven  out  (from 
-AL.        animals.) 

-ARY.       Ft.  Urin-e,  -er;  Sp.  -a,  -<tr;  It  Orin-th 
._--,_     -«r«;  liMrina;  Gr.  Ovpov,  from  op-eiv, 
-ATivfc.   ^giigyg^  exptllertt  to  drive  out.     Di- 
-OSE.       uretic. 
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URN,  t.  V,  **  A  narrow-necked  pot  or  pst- 
cber  of  earth,  to  fetch  or  keep  water  in.'*— 
Cot.  Also  used  for  various  other  purposes: 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ;  lo  reeche 
the  names  of  candidates,  votes,  &c. 

Fr.  Ume;  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Umoy  a  vesael  fat  4p- 
ping  (into  the  water),  from  Urimare.    See  Uai>A- 

TOR.)     In- 

URTICATION,  f.  Thia  seems  to  be  a 
word  coined  by  Bp.  Taylor,  and  by  him 
only  used.  From  L.  Vrtica,  a  nettle  ;  wai 
intended  to  denote  merely — stingings. 

US,  pro.  -SELF.*     See  We,  and  Whol 
•  Wiclif. 

Go.  ft  Ger.  Unt'r  A.S.  Um;  ^w.  Ow;  Dan.  Oi: 
D.  Ohm.     Wach.  notices  the  similarity  (l»y  traa*- 

rition)  of  L.  No*.    U$^  as  in  in«tanoes  fr^ 
Plouhman  ('*  Out  loseth  the  lyf ")  and  CbaM«, 
(«•  Ut  thought  it,**}  was  used  notninatlrclj  to  the  9. 

USE,  o.  s.  To  do,  to  practise — custosna- 
-AGE.  rily,  or  habitually  ;  to  be  wont 

-AQER.  to  do,  to  accustona,  to  bafai- 

-ANCE.  tuate ;  to  employ,  to  exercise, 

-FUL.  as   an    instrument    suited  or 

-FULLY.  adapted ;  to  employ  ;  to  act 
-FULNESS,  with ;  to  act  towards ;  to  reseit 
-LESS.  to,  frequently  or  habitnally:  to 

-LESSLY.       frequent 

-LEssNEss.  Usefulf — suited  or  adapted  ts 
-BR.  the  pivpose,  serviceable,  bene- 

-UAL.  ficial ;    promoting    the    en^ 

-AL-LY.  objects  or  advantages ;  advaa- 
-NEss.  tageons,  profitable. 

Usual, —  customary,  habitual,  frequent, 
common. 

Fr.  U*-*r,  -ag€y  -anee  ;  It  -Arei  -c,  -ig^i*,  -^aM 
-uiile ;  Sp.  -ar,  -o,  -o»s«,  -lui/c ;  L.  Ummm,  paai  pw 
of  Uti,  DThich  (Vost.  thinks)  is  from  Gr.  Eirfa, 
Attice,  for  eioBa^  pret.  per.  oft9-ttv  freqoeatcr  et 
sic  ex  more  ftcere ;  to  do  frequently,  and  tbn, 
cuKtomarily.  Ah-  Dis-  Mis-  Per-  Un-ose.  In- 
usitation. 

USHER,  0.  s.  Gen. — One  who  issues,  an 
issuer  ;  one  who  lets  out  at  the  door,  a 
door-keeper. 

One  wno  attends  the  entrance  or  depar- 
ture ;  who  admits  or  introduces,  leads  the 
way,  precedes  as  introducer ;  one  who  in- 
troduces, sc  to  the  elements  of  learning. 

Ft.  JTuistier;  It  UseUre;  Sp.  Urier,  from  FT. 
HuU :  It.  Uicio,  a  door.    See  Husnaa. 

USQUEBAUGH,*.  A  spirituous liqnor: 

(the  liquor  of  life.)     Now  Whiskey* 

USTULATION,' *.    A  burning. 

*Bp.  Taylor. 

L.  UstuUUus,  psst  p.  of  Usfufartt  to  bom  aS 
around,  formed  upon  uitum^  past  p.  of  Urwrg,  to 
bum.    Ad-  In-ust    Ez-ustion. 

USU-PRUCT,  *.  -UARY.    The  use,  em- 
ployment, or  possession  of  the  firoit,  pro- 
duce, or  profit 
Fr.  Utufr-uiet;  It.  -^Uo  ;  Sp.  -mU. 

USURE,  V.  Usurer  is  gen.  app.  to — One 
-ER.  who  demands  and  takes  intcnst 

-Y.  (excessive  interest)  for  tbeaie 

-lous.         on  loan  of  his  money. 
-ARious.*  "  I  know  of  but  two  definitSoos 


that  can  possibly  be  given  of  aniry  .- 

the  taking  of  a  greater  interest  than  the  bw 
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allows  of:  this  may  be  stiled  the  political 
or  legal  definition.  The  other  is  the  taking 
of  a  greater  interest  than  it  is  usual  for 
men  to  give  and  take :  this  may  be  stiled 
the  moral  one :  and  this,  where  the  law  has 
not  interfered,  is  plainly  enough  the  only 
one." — Bentham,  *Bp.  Taylor, 
Fr.  Utur§;  It  8p.  &  L.  Usura. 

XJSURP,  V.  To  seize  the  use  or  posses- 
-ATION.  sion;  to  arrogate  the  possession  ; 
-ER.  to  seize  the  possession  of  the  right 
-ING.        or  property  of  another. 

"As  conquest  may  be  called  a  foreign 
usurpation,  so  usurpation  is  a  kind  of  do- 
mestick  conquest,  with  this  difference,  that 
an  usurper  can  never  have  right  on  his  side, 
it  being  no  usurpation,  but  where  one  is 
got  into  the  possession  of  what  another  has 
a  right  to." — Itocke. 

Fr.  Utmrp-trf  8p.  -ar;  It.  &  L.  Uturpare,  by 
syncope  for  UturiparSt  (Voes.)  to  um  much. 

UTENSIL,  «.     An  article  necessary  for 
use  ;  a  household  utensil,  a  kitchen  utensil. 
Fr.  UtsnsMi   8p.   -UtM ;   L.    UUnHlia,    (ab 
•   utando.) 

UTERINE,  ad.     Of  or  perUining  to  the 

womb  {uterus). 

FT.  Utir-ins  It.  U  8p.  -ino;  L.  Utsrinut. 

UTILITY,  s.    Usefulness.     See  Use. 
Utilitarian,  («.  and  ad.)  are  words  now  in 
common  use. 

Joy  uses  the  ad.  Utile. 
Fr.  Utile,  -Ui:  It.  -</d;  8p.  -idad ;  UUiUiias, 
(firom  UUiit,)  that  may  be  used.    In- 

UTIS,*  or  Utes,  «.  The  octave  of  a  legal 
term  or  of  any  festival,  from  A.  S.  Eahta, 
eight,  (Sk.)  or,  he  adds,  in  another  place, 
the  Fr.  Huit. 

Shak.  (Hen.  lY.)  is  supposed  to  mean 


festivity,  jollity,   according  to  old  usage, 
without  restraint — *Bemers. 


UTLARY,*  *.  I  e. 
*Camden. 


Outlawry,  (qv.) 


UTOPIAN,' «rf.  -CAL.t    Fr.  Utopie.    An 
imaginary  place  or  country. — Cot.  A  place 
of  imaginary  happiness ;  (Gr.  £u,  and  rowos.) 
*  Donne.     ^Bp.  HalL 

UTTER,  ad.  v.  Out-er,  or  Outward, — 
-ANCE.  situate  on  the  outer  or  exterior 
-ER.  side  ;  at  a  distance  from  the  cen> 
-INO.  tre ;  at  a  great  distance,  a  remote 
-LESS,  or  an  exceeding  distance  ;  and 
-LY.  thus,  gen. — remote,  exceeding  or 
-MOST,     excessive,  extreme,  beyond  which 

Utmost,   nothing  is ;  unlimited,  unrestrict- 
ed, unqualified. 
To  utter, — to  put  out,  to  expel,  to  eject ; 
to  come,  put  or  send  forth,  to  vent,  to  emit; 
to  produce  publicly ;  met — to  speak,  to  tell, 
to  pronounce,  to  proclaim,  to  publish. 

8w.  Yira;  Dan.  Ytrer.  The  v.  To  utter  la 
formed  upon  the  ad.  Utter,  In  A.  8.  Ut-arra,  ex- 
terior.   See  Out.    In-utterable. 

UVEOUS,'  ad.     "  The  grapie  membrane, 
(L.  Uvea,  a  grape,)  tearmed  so  because  it 
resembles  the  skm  of  a  black  grape." — Cot. 
*Ray.     Fr.  Uvie ;  It  Uvea. 

UVULA,  s,  A  small  substance  at  the  back 
of  the  palate :  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Fr.  Uvulsf  It.  Uffofa,  from  L.  Uvat  and  so 
called  {uva)  quia  lutee  colore  subrubescat,  aoini 
(the  berry  of  a  grape)  referens  figuram. — Voss* 

UXORIOUS,  ad.      Usually  denoting— 

-LY.       Too  fond  of  a  wife,  too  yielding, 

-NESS,   conceding  and  complying  to  a  wife. 

L.  Uxorius,  of  or  pertatnlng  to  a  um,  {tueo'.) 


^' <•/ 


V. 


V  is  framed  (says  Wilkins)  by  a  kind  of 
strainiog  or  percolation  of  the  breath 
through  a  chink  between  the  lower  lip 
and  upper  teeth,  with  some  kind  of  mur- 
mur. iP  is  the  correspondent  mute.  See 
F,  B,  P. 

VACATE,  V.  To  clear  or  free  from,  to 
-ATioN.  empty,  or  cause  to  be  empty 
-ANT.  or  void ;   to  void,  to  annul  or 

-ANCY.  annihilate  ;  to  leave  or  quit 
-u-iTY.  the  occupation  or  possession. 
-IST.  And  Vacant,  (met) — Free  or 

-ous.*  clear;  empty;  unoccupied, un- 

-ousNE88.t  employed. 

Vacuist,  opposed  to  Plenist,  (qv.) 
*Alilton.     ^Montague. 

Fr.  Fa-quer,  -eani;  It.  -care,  -cante;  6p.  -ear, 
•canie;  L.  Vacate,  to  clear  or  ftct  from.  (A.  8. 
Wae-an,  or  utiC'^n,  to  be  weakf)  £-vacuate. 
Super-vacaneouB. 
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VACCINE,  0.  These  words  are  of  very 
-ATE,  V.  modern  formation,  fVom  the  in- 
-ATION.  oculation  of  human  beings  with 
the  variolsB  vaccinae,  or  cow-pox,  a  disease 
discovered  in  some  of  the  western  counties 
of  England,  particularly  Gloucestershire. 
Br.  Jenner's  Inquiry  was  first  published  in 
1798. 

VACILLATE,  v.  -  ion.  To  wag,  to  waver ; 
to  move  to  and  from ;  to  have  an  unsteady 
or  inconstant  motion  or  action ;  to* be  un- 
steady or  inconstant 

Fr.  FaeU-ter;  8p.  -ar;  It  fr  L/FaeilUire,  (A.  S. 
WUsel-ian,)  to  wag  or  teaggle,  (qv.)    Un- 

VADE.    See  Fade. 

VADE,  V.  To  go,  to  pass ;  to  escape,  to 
vanish,  (to  evade,  qv.) 

L.  Fad-ere;  Or.  Bod-eiy,  to  go;   A.  8.  Wad-an, 
to  wade,  (qv.)    E-  In-  Pcr- 
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VAL 


VAGABOND,  ad,  s.      A  wanderer,    a 

vagrani,  (qv.) 

Fr.ra0a6-oit(i,  -onderi  It  -dudo,  -Hre,-  8p.  -undos 
Low  L.  ro^MntfM,  qui  non  habet  domlcUium, 
Md  hodle  hie,  et  eras  alibi.— l>t«  Cang*. 

VAGARY,  «.      Vagrant  U— A  wanderer, 
-GR-ANT,  oiL  «.  .a  roamer.     A  vagary f--- 
-ANCY.  A  wandering  or  roaming : 

app.  (met) — to  a  quick  motion  or  flitting 
to-  and  fro ;  a  caprice,  a  whim,  a  freak. 

Fr.  FagrieTi  to  vagani^  to  wander,  to  roam. — 
Cot.  Sp.  ragar  ;  It.  &  U  Vagare,  to  wander.  See 
Yao-illatk. 

VAGIENT,*  ad.     Crying  like  a  child 
*H,  More,     Fr.  &  Sp.  Vagtr;  L.  Vagire, 

VAGINI-PENNOUS,*  ad.    Having  the 

feathers  or  wings  covered  with  a  sheath 

or  case. — *  Brown, 

Fr.  Vagkme;  It  &  L.  Vagina,  a  iheath,  and 
penna,  a  feather. 

VAGUE,  t,  V,  ad.  To  wander,  to  roam, 
-LY.  to  stray,  to  err.  And  Vague,  ad, 
-NESS.     (L.  VaguSf) — 

Wandering,  unsettled,  unsteady,  uncer- 
tain, unsure,  indeterminate,  indefinite. 

Pr.  Vag-ue,  -uer;  It  -Ab/#,  -Ar«;  Sp. -at;  L. 
Vagart,  to  wander,  to  roam.  See  Vaokavt.  B- 
Extra- 

VAIL,  V.  «.  To  fall ;  to  drop,  to  put,  to 
lay  down,  to  lower,  to  depress,  to  sink ;  to 
submit,  (to  JoAl.) 

Vail,  t, — "  Any  casual  emolument,"  any 
gain,  profit,  &c.  that  may  faU  in.  In 
vulgar  speech,  a  wind-falL 

Fr.  Avaiett  (to  ovff/e,  qv.)  to  let,  pift,  lay,  or  fell 
down,  to  let  fall  down  (Cot);  from  D.  Fallen ; 
Ger.  Fallen;  A.  S.  Feaiian,  to  fall  or  cauae  to  fait. 

VAIL,*  V.  -ABLE.t  To  have  value,  force,  or 
effect ;  influence  or  power ;  to  serve,  aid  or 
assist — *Gower,  Bemers,  ^Chaucer,  Gower, 
Sir  T,  Smith.     A-  Pre- 

VAIMURE,*  or  yAMURB,t  «.     An  avant- 
mure,  fore-wall,  out-wall,  or  outward  wall. 
•^Col,    *HackluyU  ^StrT.Wyatt,  Fairefax, 
Fr.  Jvant-mure,  a  van  ot  vaunt-muret  (qv.) 

VAIN,  ad.  The  Fr.  ad.  Vain  is—"  Faint, 
-  LY.  weak,  feeble,  forceless' '  (Cot ); 

-NESS.  fruitless,  frustrate,  idle,  tri- 

-OLOR-Y.  fling,  frivolous ;  rejoicing  in 
-lous.  trifles,   ostentatious  of,    dis- 

-lousLY.         playing  trifles,  or  decorations. 

Vanity.  **  Vanity  is  that   species  of 

pride,  which,  while  it  presumes  upon  a 
degree  of  superiority  in  some  particular 
articles,  fondly  courts  the  applause  of  every 
one  within  its  sphere  of  action ;  seeking 
every  occasion  to  display  some  talent  or 
some  supposed  excellency." — C<^an, 

Vain  glory,  &c — now  usually  written  as 
one  word.  "  Vaine-glorie  is  for  to  have 
pompe,  and  delit  in  his  temporal  highnesse, 
and  glorye  him  in  his  worldly  estate.*' — 
Chaucer, 

Fr.  Fain ;  It.  8c  6p.  Fano ;  It  &  Sp.  Fanagloria ; 
L.  FanuMf  for  which  VoM.  proposes  vaiioua  etyms. 
Tooke  derives  it  from  A  S.  Fgn-igean,  to  wither, 
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to  fede.  to  pass  awatjr,  to  fklnt.    It  may  be 
immediately  ftom  A.  S.  e.  Wam-imM,  to 

fall  away. 

VALANCE,  or  -encb,  s.  -£mct.      Floiio 

calls  it — A  kind  of  saye,  serge,  or  atoff  to 

make  curtains  for  beds  with. 

Valiant,  in  the  first  folio  of  Shak.,  has 

been  altered  by  the  editors   to   ffolewW, 

which  Malone  explains^ — **  fringed  with  a 

beard." 

It  Falenxana  del  letto :  peiliape  (Sk.)  frosa  r*- 
lenUa,  a  town  so  ealled  both  In  Italj  and  Spaia 

VALE,  s.  Valley.  App.  to-— Orotiod  sur- 
rounded by  enunences ;  ground  lying  in  • 
bottom,  lying  low  in  relation  to  tbat  ad- 
joining or  encompassing  it. 

Fr.  Fall-ie;  It  &  Sp.  -e;  L.  FaUU,  tar  whM 
Voss.  proposes  three  different  etyms;    the 
plausible  of  which  is  Gr.  BaXXe<v,  dtyiee 
ere,  to  cast  or  put  down ;  bat  its  tree  origin 
to  be  D.  FaUen,  Get.  Fallen,  A.  S.  Bmmit-um.    het 
Vail,  and  Avalk. 

VALE-DICTION,  *.  -tory.  A  sayiag 
or  bidding  to  fare  well ;  a  farewelL 

From  L.  Faledieeret  («a^,  fiueweU,  aad  d&crf, 
to  say,)  to  say  or  bid  /krewelL 

VALENXIfTE,  »,  Met—A  letter,-s 
person  seen,  selected — on  Vaientmt**  diy, 
(Feb.  14.) 

VALERIAN,*.    A  plant. 

Fr.  Faterian-e;  It  -a.  So  called  of  aslrrv,  to 
avaU,  because  of  its  great  virtues ;  or  of  Faitrim, 
who  first  used  it  in  phyaie. 

VALET,  s.    Gen.— A  hireling. 
Fr.  Falei.    See  YAai^T. 

VALETUDINARY,  s,     App.  gen.  to 

-IAN,  ad,  t.    the  bodily  state  or  condidoD ; 

-XNES8.*         and  hence, — 

Valetudinarittt,    a    wletudinary,  —  one 

whose  bodily  state  or  condition   requires 

care  or  cure ;  an  unhealthy,  sickly,  infiim, 

person. — *  Clteyne, 

Fr.  Faliiudin-aire;  It-^Ho;  L.  FalaiudimmrimM^ 
from  L.  FaMudo,  strength,  health.    See  Vausl 

VALIANT,  ad.  Strong,  powerful,  robust, 
-ANCE.*  bold,  brave,  courageous,  (weU.) 
-ancy,*  Fr.  Vaillant,  is — a  man*s  whole 
-ANT-LY.  estate  or  worth,  all  his  subataare 
-NESS.*  ( Cot )  ;  and  such  seems  the 
-i8B,t«.  usage  in  Chaucer :  *'Tlie< 
of  men  is  demed  in  riches  out  forthe." 

*Connnon  in  old  writert,  hut  seem  to 
givenwaytoValour,(jciy,)  ^Bemers,  Bp,HaiL 

Fr.  Faill-ant,  -anUee;  It  Fal^inte;  Sp.  -teilc; 
L.FaleU9.    SeeVALVS. 

VALID,  ad,  -ITY.  Sound,  firm,  strong,  of 
great  or  full  force  or  efficacy;  fiwoe^ 
powerful,  efficient 

Fr.  Falid-e;  It  ft  So.  -o;  L.  Falidme,  tr%m  wot- 
ere;  Or.  OvX-eiv,  fhnn  Ionic OnXot,  foroXori ««■■>, 
integert  sound,  whole,  or  intire,  (Voss.)  weU.  (See 
Vail.)    Con-valeace.    In-valid. 

VALLATION,*  t.  -xoRY.t    A  fortifies- 

tion ;  a  rampart,  an  entrenchment. 

*Warton,      ^  Brown, 

L-  FallatuMt  fortified  or  snrrounded  with  tatift- 
cations,  waUed,  (qv.)  I*.  Fallmm^  from  A.  8.  WU- 
an,  to  Join  together,  to  eonsolidate^  to 
7ooJ^«.    Cireum-  Contra-  Inter- 


VAN 


VAR 


VALOUR,  t.   Boldness,  brayery,  courage, 

-OR-ous.  valiancy  J  (qv.) 

-OUSLY.  "Ft.  Val-eur, -eureux ;  It. -<)re, -ordw  ; 
•Sp.  -or,  -trbso;  h.Fatort  of  questionable  attthority. 
Fr.  VtUeuTy  or  valoity  U  the  worth  or  «a/M«,  (an- 
ciently written  Valur«t  qv.)  price  or  estimation ; 
and  hence  the  ad.  Valertux,  valorous,  is  app.  as 
equivalent  to  Faiilamt ;  and  our  Eng.  #.  Valour , 
to  worth  In  arms. 

VALUE,  9.  0.    The  worth ;  the  estimated 
-  -ABLE.  or  rated  worth,  the  estimatiou, 

-ABLENEss.   rate,  price. 

•AT  ION.         Sir  T.  More  writes  Valour. 

-ATOR.  *  Common  in  old  writers,  Ber^ 

-LEgs.  ners,  Hackluyt,  ^c. 

-ER.    ^  Fr.  fa^-B^ret-oir;  It.-Of»;  8p. -er, 

-URS,  s.  av€Uiar,  fipom  L.  Vat^tre,  to  be 
aound,  whole  or  entire,  (see  Valid,  Valiant, 
VALoua.)  to  be  worth  or  worthy.  Dis-  In-  Mis- 
Over-  Ou^  Un- 

VALYE,  «.  A  folding  door  or  shatter ;  a 
cover,  folding  or  lapping,  and  refolding, 
over  the  aperture. 

Fr.  Faive;  L.  Falvte,  q.  vo/r<s,  quia  Introrsnm 
revoivantur  f— folding,  sc.  doors  or  shutters, — 
Voss. ;  who  well  distinguishes  the  valca  from  the 
bi/ore*. 

VAMP,  s,  V.  Fr.  Avant,  the  9an  or  fore 
part,  is  frequently  corrupted  into  vam,  as 
Vamhrace,  Famure,  (see  Vai-mure,  Yant- 
BRACB.)  And  Sk.  thinks,  that  the  vamp  of 
the  hoot  or  shoe  is  the  fore  or  front,  and 
cons,  the  upper  part  of  it,  —  the  upper 
leather ;  and  that  To  vamp  boots  is — 

To  repair  them  by  the  addition  of  new 
upper  leather.  Sp.  Avampierf  the  short 
splatter-dash  or  gaiter,  has  probably  the 
same  origin.     Hence,  To  vamp,  gen. — 

To  patch  old  with  new ;  to  give  any  thing 
that  is  old,  worn-out,  or  thread-bare — a  new 
face  or  appearance. 

VAN,  t.    The  f^ont,  the  fore  part    See 

-COURIER.    Yaunt. 

-GUARD.  Fr.  Avant:  IL  Av^nte;  D.  Fan, 
fore,  before ;  and  Ger.  Von,  from,  are  the  same 
word.  The  Fr.  etymologists  endeavour  to  trace 
the  Fr.  and  It.  pr«.  to  the  L.  pr.  Ante.  Wach. 
attempts  no  etym.  Though  in  D.  and  Oer.  Fan 
or  Fb»  aroused  merely  as  pr$.,  in  Eng.  Van  is  a  «. 

VAN,  *.  V.  -INO.  To  van,  (or  fan,  qv.) — 
To  act  upon  with  the  wind,  to  beat  with  the 
wind.  And  a  Van, — any  thing  that  catches 
or  holds  the  wind,  that  beats  or  strikes  the 
wind ;  sa  a  wing,  a  saiL 

Fr.  Van,  vanner;  It.  VAnni;  D.  &  Ger.  Wanne; 
A.  S.  Fannet  from  L.  romifM,— say  the  etymolo- 
gists; and  L.  Vonrnu,  from  Gr.  BaX^-«(v,  to  throw 
or  cast,  ob  jactationem  et  succussionem  vanni, 
because  the  com  Is  winnowed  by  the  stroke,— the 
blow  or  blast  of  the  air ;  but  the  origin  is  probably 
northern.    See  Wis  mow,  and  Wiwn. 

VANE,  $.     Any  thing  placed  to  catch  the 

wind,  and  move  as  it  blows. 

A.8.  JPafir«/  Ger. -«;  D.  Vaent,  rexVhaa.  A 
standard,  an  ensign  (8om.);  who  adds,— hence  our 
Fane  and  Vane,  pro  tiitone.  Chaucer  writes  it 
Fane,  (qv.)  and  see  Vav. 

VANISH,  V.  -INO.*  To  disappear,. to  pass 
or  go  away,  out  of  sight  or  view,  beyond 
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perception ;  to  be  or  become  impercep- 
tible.— *  Cltaucer, 

Fr.  Vanojfer,  ivanouir;  It.  Svanire;  L.  Fanea- 
eere,  tnm  vanne,  for  which  Voss.  gives  six  differ- 
ent etyms.  Tooke,— from  A.  8.  Fpn-i^-eam,  to 
corrupt,  spoil,  decay,  wither ;  and  this  is  not  im- 
probably formed  npon  A.  8.  Wan-ian,  to  wane,  to 
decrease,  to  decay,  to  lUl  away.    See  Vaiv.    E- 

VAN- or  VAUNT-MURE,  *.    SccYai- 

MURE. 

VANQUISH,  V.  To  overpower,  to  over- 
-ER.  come,  to  beat,  or  get  the  better; 
-ABLE.*  to  subject,  to  subdue,  to  con- 
-MENT.t  quer. — *OayUm.     ^Bp.  UalL 

Fr.  Faincre  ;  Sp.  Veneer ;  It.  &  K  Fineere, 
which  Voss.  derives  from  Gr.  N<K-eir.  by  a  trans- 
position of  the  two  first  letters,  and  by  preflxtng 
the  letter  v.    (A.  8.  Wan-ian  f)    Con-  Un- 

VANTAGE,  V,  s.  To  place  or  set  before 
or  forward,  to  prefer ; — to  promote  (or  ad- 
vance), to  benefit,  to  profit.  Ad-  Dis-  Un- 

VANT-BRACE,  or  -brass,  *.  Yamplate. 
Also  written  Vambrasa. 

Any  thing  placed  before  the  arm, — to 
protect  it  Armour  for  the  arm.  Also 
called  Garde-brace,  (Chaucer,)  Fr.  Garde- 
bras. 

Vamplate, — the  annotator  on  Sidney  calls 
— a  gauntlet,  an  iron  glove.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  Vambrace. 

Fr.  Avani-braa. 

YAP,*  "s.  Vapour, — a  reek,  a  steam,  a  fume, 
-ID.  an    exhalation ;    a    spintuous 

-OUR,  s.  V.  emission  ;  a  breath,  a  pnffs — 
-or-er.  more  grossly,  the  wind ;  a 
-Y.  swelling  or  tumour  caused  by 

-I8H.  air  or  wind;   and  app.  (met) 

-OU8.  to   the  mind,  the  humours  of 

-OU8NE88.    the  mind. 

A  vaporer, — a  pufier,  one  filled  with  airs 
of  his  own  conceit ;  a  bragger. 

Vapid, — having  emitted  or  ejected  all 
spirit ;  spiritless.  And  the  Vap, — the  dead 
body  ader  the  spirit  is  gone. — *Bp.  Taylor. 
Fr.  Fap-ide,  -eur;  It.  -dre;  8p.  &  L.Vapor,  which 
Voss.  derives  from  Gr.  Kanvt,  JIaive,  haiitus:  and 
this  from  the  unused  Kawetv,  toblow.  The  origin 
is  probably  (Sothic.  I1ie  A.S.  Wap-ian,  fluctuare ; 
Wap-etian,  efibrvescere,  appear  to  ]E>reeent  an 
affinity.    £- 

VARDINGALE,  *.  Com.  written  Far- 
thingcUe,  (qv.) 

VARE,  *«.  Sp.  Vara,  a  rod,  a  wand,  a  twig, 
a  stick. — Delpino.    *HowelL  Dryden. 

VARLET,  «.  -RY.     One  receiving  hire,  or 

wages,  or  some  equivalent  for  hire ;   an 

attendant,  a  follower  in  service,  a  servant ; 

a  menial,  a  low  or  base  person. 

Tooke  considers  Falet  to  be  the  same  word  as 
Fartet,  by  the  omission,  in  slovenly  pronunciation, 
of  the  letter  r,  (as  in  My  iud,  constant  among  bar- 
risters for  My  lord,)  and  that  Far  lei  is  also  the 
same  word  as  Harlot^  (the  aspirate  changed  to  v,) 
meaning  simply — a  kirMng*    See  HAmLor. 

VARNISH,  or  Vernish,  ©.  #.  Yarnisher. 
To  lay  on  or  impose  a  bright,  a  burnished — 
surface ;  to  give  a  bright  or  glossy,  a  shining 
or  dazzling  —  appearance  ;    and  thus  to 
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VAS 

cover,  hide,  or  conceal  deformity,  or  dis- 
agreeable reality. 

Fr.  Vem-U,  -User,'  It.  -Ic«,  -iedre;  Sp.  Barn-iz, 
'izar;  L.  yernieiM,  a  word  (Vo&s.)  unkiiown  to  the 
ancients.  Now  (he  adds)  many  people  so  call  the 
gum  of  the  Juniper,  much  used  by  painters  to 
brighten  colours.  Some  learned  men  think  it  so 
called,  quasi  veruum  rozem,  because  it  flows  from 
the  tree  in  spring.  But  he  agrees  with  Salmasius, 
that  it  is  Gr.  Bepvimv,  /?epw»cn,  sive  /Sepovixn,  which 
the  Greeco-barbarians  use  pro  suecinot  for  anUter. 
Sk.  refers  to  Burnuh,  (qv  )    Un- 

VARY,  f>.  *.*  To  change,  to  alter,  to 
-I- ABLE.  differ,  to  diversify;  to  have 
-ABLENEss.  or  take  different,  several,  or 
-4TION.  sundry  forms  or  appearances ; 

-ANCB.  to  differ,  or   be  different,  or 

-ETY.  dissimilar;    to  change,  or  be 

-ous.  changeable,  unsteady,  incon- 

-OU8LY.         slant,  shifting,  fickle. 
-EOATB,  t;.      Variegate, — L.  of  Low  Ages, 
-EOATION.      Farieg-atits,  -are,  to  diversify; 
-ATE,t  V,        It  FarieggiHre. 
-ANT.t  *Skak.  ^Dean  King,  XOiaucer. 

Fr.  Var-ier;  It.  -ihre;  Sp.  -iar;  L.  Variua, 
which  (Voss.)  is  properly  app.  to  things  of  different 
colour,  from  Gr.  BoXior,  of  the  same  signification. 

VASCULAR,  ad.  Containing  or  con- 
sisting of  vessels. 

L.  Veueulwn^  from  vir«,  a  vessel.    Eztrar- 

VASE,  «.    A  vessel ;  app.  usually  to  one 
intended  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Fr.  r<ue:  It.  &  Sp.  Ftuo;  L.  fas.    See  Vat. 

VASSAL,  *.  V.  A  follower  or  attendant ; 
-AGE.  one  bound  to  follow  or  attend ; 
-ATiON.*  one  holding  certain  lands  under 
-Ess.t  bond,  or  obligation,  or  allegiance 
— to  follow  or  attend,  to  aid  or  assist 

*'  Feudatory  or  vasal,  was  only  an  other 
name  for  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the  lands ; 
though,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  which 
we  have  justly  conceived  against  the  doc- 
trines that  were  afterwards  grafted  on  this 
system,  we  now  use  the  word  vattU  oppro- 
briously,  as  synonymous  to  slave  or  bonds- 
man. "—^/acA-«/onef, 

*  W,  Mouniague,     ^Spenser. 

Fr.  Fasg-all;  U.  &  Sp.  -alio;  Low  L.  VaMsalliu, 
The  etymologists  have  written  very  largely  upon 
this  word  and  its  origin.— See  Men.,  fVack.,  Du 
Cange,  Fas*.,  and  Jun.  In  our  old  writers,  (sc. 
Chaucer,  Gower,  G.  Douglas,)  as  in  the  Ancient 
Romance,  Vasaalage,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  im- 
properly written  Vauelage,  is  used  as  equivalent 
to^Falour,  valianlnest,  prowesg.  And  Jun.  sup- 
poses It  to  be  so  used  from  the  powerful  and  faith- 
ftil  assistance  which  the  fiduciary  clients,  then 
called  Vasii  or  vasMali,  supplied  to  their  superior 
lord  in  times  of  danger;  the  word  was  indeed  evi- 
dently as  much  a  term  of  honour  as  knighthood 
"*'"•  I^^  I*-  Faatvs  is  derived  by  Voss.  (dc  Vit. 
p.  634)  firom  mw,  a  pledge  or  surety ;  and  the 
voMtals  undoubtedly  were  tenants  in  vad-io,  upon 
wage  or  gage,  or  pledge,  sc.  to  render  certain  ser- 
vices to  the  lord  or  proprietor,  such  as  to  foltf,to 
and  assist  In  war;  and  were  so  far  bondsmen, 
that,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  tenure,  they  were 
bound,  or  under  obligation  or  allegiance,  to  the 
performance  of  certain  conditions.  Voss.,  with 
little  reason,  hesitates  to  derive  t>a»  {vads,  vadU) 
ttom  vadere,  which  we  have  in  A.  S.  Wad-an,  to 
go,  gen. ;  not  as  we  now  restrict  the  r.  To  wade. 
ImwL.  Vad'iutn  was  also  written  h'ad'ium;  A.S. 
n^da,  pignut,  vadimonium.    lin- 
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VAST,  ad,  s,  Tot/,  tt^— Widely  extend 
-LT.  reaching  to  great  extent,  of  »paee 

-NESS.       or   time  ;    apacioos   to   exeesi ; 
-Y.*  exceedingly    large,     ample,    or 

-iTY.t        spacious. 

-iDiTY.t     Fast,  s, — A  waste,   a   Taeuzty  of 
-ERN.$       space,  a  desert,  a  bomidless  er 
-iTUOE.il    measureless  vacuity. 
-ATION.T  •  t  Shak,       ^  HoUamd.       f  Sirwpt, 
1556.     ^Joye,     ^Bp.  HalL  Fuller. 

Ft.  Vast-€,  -Mion ;  It.  -o  ;  L.  F'astms,  of  which 
Voss.  gives  no  satisfactory  account.  It  has  fo- 
bably  a  northern  origin.    See  To  WAsra.    Oe- 

VAT,  s.    Also  written  Fat,  (^v.) 

A  vessel  of  large  size  or  diiuensioaa. 
D.  Vat;  Ger.  Fast;  8w.  Pat ^  A-  S.  Fat,  H 
Wach.  derives  ftom  Ger.  Pat»m,  D.  f^mHtm,  6v. 
FaUOj  capere,  continere,  to  hold,  to  retaoa;  lai 
he  refers  L.  Feu  to  the  same  origin.  Traces  i  the 
ancient  word  remain  in  Go.  Fatha,  aepet.  Mark 
xli.  1 ;  Luke  xiv.  23. 

VATI-CIDE,*  *.  Fa/iciaate,— To  teD  the 
-c-iNE,t «.  fates,  or  any  thing  lated;  to 
-iN-ATE,t  i;.  soothsay,  to  foretell,  to  pro- 
-  ATION.  i        phesy. 

-AL.II  Fatieide, — a  slayer  of  a  pro- 

phet—*Po/)e.    ^Holland,    tBerkley,    iCba- 
mon,     II  Warton. 

Fr.  Foiiein-ier ;  It.  -drw :  Sp.  -or ;  I*,  rm^tmtfi, 
fata  eanere  :— Fates  vel  pbates,  from  Gr.  ««hu.  u 
tell.  ^^ 

VAVASOUR,**.  .oRY.t  A  lord  that  htU 
of  some  duke,  marquess,  or  earl,  and  (at 
least  among  us)  was  in  degree  inieiwr  to 
a  baron;  a  mesne,  or  mesne  lord;  or  as 
arrUre  vassals  also,  a  villain. —  C^ 
*Chaucer,  8fc,  ^Harrington, 
Low  L  Favaasor,  or  rasvaaor ;  Fr.  Fmw^at-^mr^ 
-orie.  (See  Vassal  ;  also  Spei.,  Mem,  and  IToeL) 
Fa»vae»-or  is  perhaps  fbrmed  from  evcsas  swjsi. 

VAULT,  *.  t>.  A  vault, — a  turn  or  bow; 
-£R.  an  arch,  an  arched  building ;  a  turn ; 
-INO.  the  bounding  turn  (says  Cot) 
-AGE.*  which  riders  teach  their  hoisea ;  a 
-Y.*  curvet ;  the  turn  or  flexure,  in  wluch 
men  throw  themselves  on  or  ofTtfaeir  liorsea. 
— Jun,     And  hence.  To  vault, — 

To  curvet;  to  turn  or  tumble;  to  leap 
with  the  body  turned  or  bent;  gen. — to 
lew). — *Shak, 

¥t.  Folle,  a  round  or  turn  ;  Fowttr,  aa  mnk. 
the  same  word  diff.  written ;  li.FdHa  ;  Sn^rveUm; 
Low  L.  Foluta,  Tnra  Fotutum,  past  p.  or  FMcvre. 
to  turn.    See  Volvx. 

VAUNT,  *.  v,     A  vaunter  is  one  who  sets 

-£R.  his  deeds  forward,  protrudes  or 
-FUL.  obtrudes  them  or  himself;  boasts, 
-INO.  brags  of  them  ;  is  ostentatious  of 
-INOLY.  them.  See  Advance. 
-AGE.*  Faunt,  in  Shak.  (Troil.  &  Ciess.) 
-ERY.t  Fauntage,  in  Froissart,  are — tbe 
van  or  front,  the  fore  part. 

Faunt-currer.  or  cottrier^ — fore-runner; 
pre-cursor.— *JBeriier«.     ^Holland. 

Fr.  Se  vauter,  vanlettr;  It  Fiut-ar*,  -^ni,  te 
put  or  place  before  {avani).  In  the  ran,  f^v.)  A-  Ad- 

VAUNT-MURE.    SeeVAMtm*. 

VA-WARD,  s.  i.  e.  The  van-ward  or  •». 
guard;  gen.  the  front  or  fore-part 
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"VECK,*  *.     An  old  woman. — *Chaueer. 
It.  Ficekia,  corrupted  firom  L.  Fetuia.—Sk, 

VECTURE,**.  -TiTATiON.t  The  carriage 
or  conveyance. 

*  Bacon.     ^Arbuthnott  in  Mart,  Scrib. 

lU  VeilHra.;  L.  FeeturOt  veetio,  ftom  Ftctium, 
put  p.  of  Fdi-tre,  to  carry.    See  Vkhiolb. 

YEER,  V.  To  turn,  (out  of  a  right  line  ;) 
-ABLE,  to  change  or  alter  the  course  or 
-INO.  direction  ;  to  bend,  to  incline  ;  to 
evolve  or  turn  out. 
Fr.  Firer,  ginr;  L.  Oyrare.—Sk.  Tooke  gives 
it  the  same  origin  with  To  twervt,  and  thteart, 
i.e.  A.  8.  V.  Thweor-iath  to  wrest,  to  twist.  See 
LAVBxa. 

VEGETABLE,  ad.  s.  To  vegetate,  (by 
-ABILITY.  common  usage,)  is  —  To 
-ATE,  V,  grow    as    plants    grow,    to 

-ATION.  spring  or  shoot,  to  increase. 

-ATIVE,  ad.  t,  Vegete,  or  Vegetous, — vigo- 
-AL,  ad.*  *.t  rous,  active,  lively,  ani- 
-OETE.t  mated. 

-OET-ous.§  *Burt(m.  ^SB.Jonson.  XBp. 
-IVE,  #.11  ad.^  Taylor.  South,  ^Masnnger. 
^HakewUl.  Dryden. 
Pr.  Ffy(t-«r,  -a/,  -able,  -atif;  It  -Are,  -dMIe, 
-o^ipo,  -a ;  Sp.  -wr,  -oitvo  ;  L.  F^ere^  or  Figtre^ 
which  (Yobs,  thinks)  may  be  Fi  agere,  to  act  with 
force  or  power;  to  be  vigorous.  Fegetart,  vege- 
tabiliMt  are  words  of  the  lower  ages.  Fegetat,— 
from  Fr. 

VEHEMENT,  ad.  Strong,  forcible,  vio- 
-ENTLY.    lent,  impetuous ;  eager,  ardent. 

-ENCE.  Fr.  Fihim-eni  ;  8p.  -tnte  ;  It.  Fee- 
-EMCY.  mhtte:  L.  Vehemena;  i. e.  Fe-ment; 
e«,  i.  e.  valde  and  mttu  t  when  the  mind  feels 
strongly,  forcibly. 

VEHICLE,  s.  A  carriage,  a  conveyance ; 
-CLED.  the  means,  instrument  of  carriage 
-cuLAR.  or  conveyance,  or  communication. 
Pr.  Fikieult;  It.  Feleolo  ;  L.  Fehieulum,  from 
Feherg,  to  carry,  from  Gr.  Ox-m,  with  the  dlgam- 
ma  or  V  pref.  and  %  changed  into  h.—Fo*s.  (Gr. 
♦e-p-ctv?)    Con-vey.  In-veigh. 

VEIL,  9.  V.     Also  written  Faii. 

Any  thing  carried  or  borne,  sc  as  a 
standard,  ensign,  banner,  flag ;  and  further, 
a  sail,  any  thing  hang  or  spread  as  a  sail, 
to  shade,  screen,  or  cover.  And  hence 
Velare,  to  veil,  or — 

To  cover,  to  screen,  to  shade ;  to  con- 
ceal, to  hide,  to  overspread. 

Fr.  FoiUr;  flp.  Ftto;  It.  &  L.  Ftlire,  to  cover, 

90io  teger$;  and  Felum,  ScaL  (upon  the  authority 

of  Cicero)  and  Voss.  form  thus :  Feho,  vexi,  vexum, 

vexulum,  vexillum;  and  (by  syncope)  Felum.   In- 

•  0?er-Un-  Ee-veaL 

VEIN,  t.  App.  to— The  lineal  tubes  which 
-ED.  convey  the  blood  to  the  heart  in 
-Y.         animals  i  lineal  streaks  in  mineral 

Ven-al.  or  vegetable  bodies;  met  —  to  a 
-OU8.  movement,  progress,  course  or  cur- 
rent, or  train  of  thought  or  feeling ;  humour, 
temper,  disposition. 

Pr.  Feine;  It.  8p.  ft  L.  Fma.  From  Gr.  'U 
(quod  proprie  notat  jl^ram, — Fou.)  is  formed  FUt 
ftod  from  the  accusative  'lya  is  fiinned  Fena. 
Extra-venate.    Inter-veined. 
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VEINED,*  ad.  This  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
print (in  Speght)  for  Veiued,  i.  e.  weaved. 
See  Wave.— *CAa«c«-.  The  Test,  of  Lotte. 

VEIZE,  or  Veze,  v.    See  To  Pheezb. 

VELI-FEROUS,*aA  SaU-bearing,  (wete- 
f evens.) — *  Evelyn, 

VELITATION,*  *.  An  attack,  an  onset ; 
a  contest,  a  skirmish. 

*Bp.  Hall.  Bp.  Taylor.  Hale, 

L.  FelUatio,  from  FeUtei»  (a  Ught-armed  sol- 
dier,) and  veliUa  non  k  wlondoy  quasi  voUU$t  ut 
vulgo  creditur,  sed  quia  sub  re/it,  seu  wxiUit  mi- 
litsbant,  non  sub  aquilis  legionura,  k  velU  nomea 
trazisse,  undo  et  vexillarii  postea  dictL— ^acc<- 
olati  Lew. 

VELLEITY,  *.     A  term  (Locke)  used 

to  signify — The  lowest  degree  of  desire. 

Hammond  calls  it  a  wouldingnee*.      See 

Volition. 

Fr.  FeUiU-i;  It.  •«;  L.  FellHtatf  from  Felle, 
towilL 

VELLICATE,*  v.  -lON.t    To  pluck  or 
pull,  to  twitch  or  twinge. 
*Burke,     *^Bacon, 

Fr.  FellicaUon  ;  L.  FMieatio,  from  Fellieare, 
veti-ere,  to  puU  or  pluck.    A-  Con-  E-  Re-vulse. 

VELLUM,  s.     Calf  8  skin,  (dressed  for 
use  in  writing,  book-binding,  &c.) 
Fr.  Felin,  ciSfs  skin;  L.  FUulina. 

VELOCITY,  •.  Swiftness,  speed,  ra- 
pidity. 

Fr.  Fil'OcM;  It.  -dee,  -ocil^i  Bp.  -ox,  -ozidad; 
L.  Felo»t  wloeitoit  proprie  de  navibus,  fromKe/trm, 
a  saiL — Fou. 

VELVET,  s.  ad.  Vellure.*     App.  met 

to — Any  thing  very  fine  and  soft. 

Velveteen  is  an  imitation  of  velvet. 

To  velvet, — to  paint  on  velvet. — Peacham, 

*Holinshed, 

Chaucer  writes  r«;oiMi/«;  Spenser,  r«W««;  B. 
Jonson,  Fellute ;  Low  L.  Felluetum  /  Fr.  Fel-ount 
-0H»;  It.  Fell-^tot  Sp.  -ut,  -udo,  qd.  villoeum, 
supple  uricum,  from  Fillo,  i.e.  lanuigine,  woolli- 
ness. 

VENAL,  ad.  -ity.  That  may  be  sold  or 
bought ;  that  may  be  had  for  a  price,  for 
money;  mercenary. 

Fr.  &  Sp.  Fen-al;  It.  -hie:  L.FenatU,  that  may 
be  sold.    See  Ysxd. 

VENARY,*«.ad.  SeeVEmsov.^^Broum. 

-ATICAL.  pj  Vinerle:  L.  r«i«<ioii,  from  Fen-ari, 
-ATION.*  to  hunt,  to  search  out,  sc  with  hounds, 
with  dogs ;  (A  eant,  vel  kwi,  the  c  changed  into  v. 
-^Fott.) 

VEND,  V.  To  sell,  or  make  sale  of;  to 
-eb.  give,  deliver,  or  transfer  to 

-ER.  another,  to  exchange,  for  a 

-ible,  ad, «.  price,  for  money. 
-IBILITY.         Fr.  Fend-re ;  Sp.  -*r  ;  It.  &  L.  Fend- 
ere,  to  bring  to  sale,  to  sell.   (A.  S.  Wend-an,  mu- 
tare.)    In- 

VENDICATE,*  v.  Fr.  Ven^^quer,  to 
claim.     See  To  Vindicate,— •5ir  T,  Elyot, 
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VENDITATE,*  ».  -lON.t  To  set  out 
ostentatiously,  to  make  a  display  of,  to 

L.  Ftnditorf,  to  desire  to  sell ;  and  cons,  to  set, 
to  shew,  to  exhibit,  for  ude. 

VENE-FICAL,  or  -ficial,  ad.  That  can 
-EF1CIOUS.  or  may  act  with  poison ;  poi- 
*EFiciOD8LY.  souous ;  haviDg  the  power 
-ENE.*  of  poisoning,  bewitching,  or 

-EN-ATE,  9.  atL  enchanting. — *  Harvey, 

-ATION.  pr.  rfni-fiqutf   It.  -Jleo  f   Sp. 

-OSE.  -Jleio ;  L.  rentnofactref  to  aet  or 

do,  with  poison  or  venom,  (qv.) 

VENERABLE,  ad.    That  may  be,  that  is 
-ABLY.         revered ;  that  is  highly  regard- 
-ABLENEss.  cd,  honourcd,  or  respected. 
-ATE,  V,       *H,  More, 

-ATlON.         ^*  ^  ^P*  Venera-bUi   It.  -bile;  L. 
ATOR.  VnurabilUt  that  may  he  revered, 

'  ^    from  venerarit  so  written  for  veri- 

-ABILITY,      nari,  ftom  vereri,  (i.  e.  ttalde  reri,) 
to  think  much  and  sgain  of,  highly  of.— roM.  Vn. 

VENER  Y,  8.     Of  or  pcrtoining  to  yenuty 
-REAL,      to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
-RIAN.*     *  Chaucer,      ^DeHiam,       XMiUon, 

-R£OUS.t   p,  Vini-Tieni  It.  &  Sp.  -reo;   L.  Ve- 
-ROU8.I      nereas. 

VENE-SECTION,  s.  The  secUon  or 
incision  of  a  vein  {vena  sectio), 

VENEW.    See  Venue. 

VENGE,*  V,  To  inflict  severe  punishment 
-ANCE.  (in  retribution,  in  retaliation) ;  to 
-FUL.  wreak  punishment ;  to  punish  ma- 
-ER.  liciousiy,  or  with  a  feeling  of  plea- 
-ABLE.*  sure  in  the  pain  suffered. 
-ABLY.*  In  old  authors.  Vengeance  is  writ- 
-MENT.t  ten  Veniaunce,  i.e.  Venjaunce. 

**  He  loves  that  vengeancely,*'  in  Beau. 
&  F.,  i.  e.  violently f  vehemently.  We  have 
still  the  vulgar  expression, — with  a  ven- 
geance,  i.  e.  to  an  unexpected,  unwished 
excess;  "  a  vigour  beyond  the  law.*' 

Venge-ance,  -fitl,  are  still  in  common  use. 

*  Common  in  Old  Authors,     ^Spenser. 

Fr.  Veng-er ;  It.  -iare ;  8p.  -ar  ;  L.  Findieare, 
firom  vim  dieere,  to  declare  violence.    A-  Re- 

VENIABLE,  ad.     Cons — That  may  be 

-AL.  forgiven  or  pardoned ;  that  may 

-ALLY.      be  permitted,  allowed,  or  excused ; 

•ALITY.     pardonable,  allowable,  excusable. 

Fr.  ft  It.  Ve-niale;  Sp.  -neal ;  L.  Fenialu, 
venia,  (flrom  ven-ire,)  quia  ad  aliquem  venitf  vel 
quia  facit  veniendi  potestatem. — Fou. 

VENISON,  s.  "  The  flesh  of  (edible) 
beasts  of  chase,  as  the  deer,  wild  boar,  &c." 
—Cot. 

Fr.  Fen-aiion;  Sp.  -ado:  tana.  L.  Fenatio, 
hunting.    See  Vsw  akt. 

VENOM,  *.  The  *.  Pouon.  The  flrf.— Poi- 
-ED.  soned,  infected,  infused  or  impreg- 

-ous.        nated  with  poison ;  imbued  or  in- 
-ousLY.    vested  with  the  noxious,  malig- 
nant, hateful  qualities  of  poison. 
Fr.   Ve-nin  :   It.  -r^jvo,  'lino;  Sp.  -neno;  L. 
Fenenum,  poison.     Ep-  In-  Out-  Un- 
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VENT,  s.  V.  May  be  explained — An  open* 
-AGE.  ing  or  aperture,  for  the  utteranoe 
-AiLE.  or  emission ;  an  emission,  an  utter- 
-ER,  t.  ance ;  an  opening,  for  the  sale  or 
disposal ;  a  means  of  sale ;  a  mart  or  mar- 
ket overt    And,  To  vent, — 

To  open,  'or  make  an  opening ;  to  g:iTe 
opening,  for  the  utterance  or  pasaage ;  to 
utter,  to  let  out,  to  send  forth,  to  emit ;  to 
bring  forth,  to  put  or  set  out  for  open  sale, 
to  sell,  to  dispose  of. 

VentaU  of  a  helmet, — the  opening ;  the 
part  that  is,  or  lifts,  open,  (sc)  to  give  air 
or  light  Chaucer  writes  it  Aventmk^ 
(Canterbuiy  Tales,  v.  9080.) 

The  Gloaaaiy  to  Spenser  seems  to  think 
Vent,  in  Shepheard*s  Calendar,  is  from 
ventue,  the  wind. 

To  vent  into  the  wind  is — ^to  open  or 
expand  his  nostrils  to  the  wind. 

Fr.  Fent;  It  Sventdre,  Both  EngUali  aod 
French  lexioograpfaers  i-onrider  that  there  mn  two 
words  CO  written,  Fent,  Fr.  Fente,  from/«mtriv  I^ 
Findere,  to  cleave  or  split  open ;  and  Vemt,  Fr. 
Fendre,  L.  Fendere,  to  sdl. — Hackluyt,  spemkisg 
of  the  vent  of  oommoditiei, — a  vent  to  make  sake, 
— seems  to  use  it  as  equivalent  to  utlermee,  as 
opening  for  the  uttonuoe,  a  mart  or  market  oven. 

VENTILATE,  v.    To  give  wind  or  air : 

-ILATION.  to  give  an  opening  or  pasaage; 

-05E,ad.«.  to   expose  to  the  wind  or  air; 

-osiTY.*     and  (met )  to  winnow,  to  aift,  to 

-iDucr.'t    discuss. 

Ventote, — windy.     A  ventose  or  cupping 

glass  (Fr.  Ventose), — a  glass  that  sucks  or 

ejchalet  the  blood. 

Chaucer  uses  Ventounng : — 

<* Neyther  veine-hlood,  ne  vemtomaimft 

Ne  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping." 

*Brown.     ^Boyle, 

Fr.  Fenteler;  Sp.  -ilar;  It.  8c L.  VentUan;  to 

give  wind  or  air  iventm).    JL-  Sab-  Un- 

VENTRICLE,*.  Cot  calls  Fimfriclf,— 
-TR-AL.  "  The  place  wherein  the  meal 
-ILO-  QU Y.  sent  from  the  stomach  is  digested ; 
-Quous.  some  so  call  the  stomach  itsdC 
-QUI8T.       Also,  a  hole  or  cavity. 

Ventriloquy  and  VentrHoquism,  are  words 
in  current  use.  "  The  pretenders  to  the 
art  of  necromancy,  who  were  chiefly  women, 
had  a  way  of  uttering  sounds,  as  if  Aey 
were  formed,  not  by  the  organs  of  speech^ 
but  deep  in  the  chest,  or  in  the  beiiy  ;  and 
were  thence  called  eYYoarpiftvOoi,  vemiri^ 
loqui,  (i.  e.  ventriloquists,)*^ — Louth.  •*  A 
tuneful  bird  is  a  ventriloquist.  The  seat  of 
the  song  is  in  the  breast" — Poky,  • 

Fr.  Fentri-cule;  It  -eolo;  Sp. -ewle;  L.  r««- 
triculuMf  (dim.  of  Fenter ;)  Gr.  Eirrcpov,  tafsattaw, 
intestlnoram  locus.    E-venterate. 

VENTURE,  «.  «.   That  which  is  to  cone, 

-ER.  which  may  come.    Any  tliii^ 

-ous.  which  is  risked,    or  hazarded 

-ousLY.        upon,    put  to  the  chance  oC 

-OU8NE88.     And  hence, — 

-SOME.         A  trial,  risk,  hasard,  chance. 

-ING.  Fr.  Fent-ure;  It  &  Sp.  -vra;   L^ 

Ftnturtts,  that  is  to  come,  from  vvntnmt^  memkt^ 
to  come.    Fentwe,  that  is  to  ooma :  Fmturv,  tSua 
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is  to  be,  are  all  the  wends  tennlnatlng  In  «r«,  that 
we  have  in  their  correct  nuge  adopted  £rom  the 
Latin.  Ad-  Circum-  Con-  Contra-  IMs-  In-  Sub- 
Super-  Sur*  Inter-vene.  Intro-venient.  Ob- 
▼ention. 

VENUE,  Venew,  or  Venby,  t.  The  venw 
in  Law  is  the  place  where  the  jury  are  sum- 
moned to  (wne !  the  county. 

Venuey  Venew,  or  Vetmi/,  in  Fencing, — a 
coming,  a  coming  on,  an  onset ;  a  turn  or 
bout ;  a  hit  The  commentators  on  Shak. 
have  produced  a  great  variety  of  instances ; 
and  differ  in  their  explanations,  because 
they  mistake  application  for  meaning. 

Ft.  Venutt  from  venir;  L.  Venirey  to  come. 
Blackstone  seems  to  think,  with  Sk.,  FMitetobea 
corruption  of  visnti  or  his  explanation  muj^  be 
intended  for  vune  only :— "  The  court  will  direct 
a  change  of  the  venut  or  vifir^,  (that  is,  the  vieinia 
or  neighbourhood  in  which  the  injury  is  declared 
to  be  done.)"    A-  Ad-  Re- 

VERACIOUS,  ad.  -city.  Regardful,  ob- 
servant, of  telling  the  truth  or  verity.     See 
Verity. 
8p.  Ver-azt  It.  -dee;  Fr.  -oelti;  L.  Verax. 

VERB,  s.  **  A  verb  is  a  word  of  number, 
-AL.  which  hath  both  time  and  person. 

-ALiTY.  Time  is  the  difference  of  a  verbf 
-ALLY.  by  tlie  present,  past,  and  future, 
-ALizE,  V,  or  to  come.  A  verb  finite  there- 
-ATiM«  fore  hath  three  only  times,  and 
-osE.  those    always    imperfect" — B. 

-osiTY.  Jotuon.  "  Ferbs  in  English, 
-lAOE.  not  being  distinguished  as  in 
other  languages  by  a  peculiar  termination, 
and  it  being  sometimes  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  their  place,  when  the  old 
termination  of  the  A.  S.  verbs  was  dropped, 
thia  word  To  (i.e.  act)  became  necessary  to 
be  prefixed,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  nouns,  and  to  invest  them  with  a 
verbal  character :  for  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  noun  Love,  and  the  verb  To 
love,  but  what  must  be  comprised  in  the 
prefix  To.  The  infinitive,  therefore,  ap- 
pears plainly  to  be,  what  the  Stoics  call  it 
— the  very  verb  itselfl" — Tooke, 

Verbaiity  (Bp.  Hall), — more  commonly 
Verbosity. 

Verbose, — abounding  in,  full  of,  copious 
in,  words. 

South  uses  Verb,  lit  from  L.  Verbum. 

Fr.  Vtrby  verbal;  It  ft  Sp.  Verba, '  L.  Verbvmt 
a  word.  Voss.  prefisrs  to  derive  from  Or.  Ep-civ, 
dicers,  by  prefixing  the  digamma.  Seal,  and  others 
from  verb^arst  to  strike,  -because  a  word  or  verb 
spoken,  strikes  or  beats  the  air ;  or  is  spoken  or 
tttterea  by  a  percussion  of  the  air.    Ad-  Pro- 

VERBERATE,  v.  -ion.    To  strike,  to 
beat,  to  percuss. 

L,  Verberare,  to  strike.    Re- 

VERDANT,  s.     Green:   flourishing  in 
-  D-URB.      growth,  in  the  fireshness  of  youth. 
-UROU8.      Verditure, — dim.  of  Verdure. 
-ITURE.*    *Peaeham. 

Ft.  Verdoffonit  te.  Viridiseens.  See  Viksitt. 
Fr.  It  ft  Sp.  Verde, '  L.  ViridiSf  green,  ftom 
Vir-ere,  to  grow;  the  colour  of  vegetables  growing. 
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VERDERER,  «.    An  officer  appointed 
over ;  an  overseer  of  woods,  forests. 

Fr.  Verdier;  Low  L.  Viridiarius,  {viridiarium, 
locus  ubi  sunt  viridia.) 

VER-DICT,  8.    A  true  saying,  sentence, 
opinion,  judgment     L.  Verum,  dictum. 

VER-DI-GRIS,  s.    The  rust  of  brass ;  so 
called  from  its  colour,  between  green  and 
grey. 
Fr.  Ver-deris,  vert-de-gris,  {veri,  green,  and  gris, 

g»y-) 
VERECUNDIOUS,*     ad.       Demure. 

shamefitft,  bashful^  modest — Cot.  *WotUm. 
L.  VereeunduMf  flrom  vereri,  to  think  strongly, 
firmly.    Fr.  Viriconde, 

VERGE,  V.  s.  To  turn  or  bend,  take  a 
turn  or  inclination ;    to  incline,  to  tend. 

Verge,  s. — The  line;  the  extreme  line 
to  which  aught  tends  or  inclines ;  the  line 
which  bounds  or  incloses ;  the  inclination 
or  course ;  the  edge,  the  bank,  the  margin, 
the  border. 

L.  Vergers,  flrom  vertere ;  or  as  Voss.  is  more 
inclined  to  think,  fh>m  Gr.  'Pcir-eiy,  by  the  inser- 
tion of^.    DI- 
VERGE, s.  -ER.     Also  written  Vtrge. 

Verge,  gen.  is, — a  staff,  or  rod :  and — 

Verger, — one  that  beareth  a  staff  or  rod : 
(a  servitor  of  billes  that  beareth  a  steff. — 
Stot  2  Hen.  IV.) 

Verge  is,  hence,  also,  the  bounds  or 
limits,  as  "  the  verge  of  court ;"  and  thus 
(met)  becomes  equivalent  to  Verge,  ante, 
as  app.  to  a  bounding  line. 

It  Virgaj  Fr.  Verger^  one  who  bears  the  verge 
(<.#.  rod  or  staff,  L.  Virga,)  before  a  magistrate.-— 
Cot,  Vergera  which  so  before  their  deanes  with 
little  stooe*  tipped.— Jlf<n«.    Con-  Di- 

VERI-F  Y,  V.  To  aver,  affirm,  assure,  as- 
-lABLE.  certain — the  truth ;  to  prove  to 
-ICATION.  be  true. 

-lER.  Ft.  Vhifi-er f  It -edre ;  Sp. -ear;  L. 

_Yrwc9  Veruwjuri.    See  Vxny. 

VERI-SIMILITY,  s.  A  likeness  or 
-ITUDE.  resemblance  to  truth;  likeli- 
-ous.*         hood,  possibility. — *  White* 

Ft.ViriHmAlUude;  It. -He,  •iliiiUUHe  ;  8p.-f/, 
-ilUud;  L.  VeriHmilie,  having  a  likeness  {elmUis) 
to  truth  (wraim). 

VER- JUICE,  «.  rerrf-j«M,--thejttice  ex- 
tracted from  green,  or  unripe,  and  cons. 

sour,  fruit ;  grapes,  crabs,  &c. 
Fr.  Verjus,  made  of  sour  and  unripe  grapes. 

VER-MEIL,  ad.    Ruddy,  reddish ;    of  a 
-M-iLioN.   clear  and  beautiful  red. 
-ILIONED.   *Spenser.     ^Chaucer, 

-ILY.*  Ft.Verm-eU;  lt.-4gUo;  Sp.-«llo«; 

-ELET.  I  fkom  L.  Vermieulmst  a  smatt  worm 
(vermes),  growing  upon  various  trees,  and  yielding 
this  'colour.    En- 

VERMICULE,  or  -cle,  s.  Verffdeule,-^ 
-AH.*  a  small  worm,  or  ^ub. 

-ATE,v.aJ.t  To  vermiculate,  lit  and  also 
-ATiON.t  cons.  —  tesselated,  because 
variegated  and  divided  by  small  teasels, 
resembling  worms  or  gnibs. 

Vermiculation,  —  a  motion    resembling 
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that  of  worms ;  a  eontinuoiu  motion  firom 
part  to  part — *Cowper.     ^ Bacon,     IHaU, 

Fr.  Verm-wM ;  It.  -iciHc,  a  dim.  of  Vtrme  ;  L. 
Vvrwtieulut,  dim.  of  Vermet^  a  worm. 

VERMIN,  *.     App.  to— Small  filthy  jn- 

-INOUS.*       aecta ;   noxious  or  destnictiTe 

-iPAROus.t   animals  of  the  smaller  kind. 

*MiHmu     ^Browfu 

Fr.  ft  It.  Ftrmint;  Low  L.  Femina,  from  ver- 
mi*t  a  worm,  (qv.) 

VERNACULAR,  ad,  -lous.»     Native, 

indigenous,  peculiar  to  a  country  or  family. 

KtfmocuAwff^currilous,  insolent,  as  the 

language  of  slaves.^^*^.  Jonson. 

L.  VernaeuluM,  bom  at  home,  from  verno,  a 
domestic  alaye. 

VERNAGE,"  $.    A  sweet  wine.— *Goiiw. 
It.  Vtrnieeiat  to  called  because  that  made  in 
Vtrona  wu  thought  hetU—Sk. 

VERNAL,  ad,  -hant.*  Growing,  flower- 
ins,  flourishing — as  in  spring. — *MiUom. 

L.  Vernanst  twmiw,  of  or  pertaining  to  epring 
(e«r),  or  the  season  of  spring,  the  rarly  part  of  the 
year. 

VERNICLE,*  «.  A  cloth  or  napldn 
whereon  was  the  figure  of  Christ's  face; 
undoubtedly  (Sk.)  from  Santa  Veronica, 
whose  napkin  was  believed  to  be  impressed 
with  that  figure. — *Ckaucer, 

VERRY,*Ai     Diversified  {variut)  with 

argent  and  azure. — *  Drayton, 
rx.  Vairt,  verrff. 

VERSATILE,  ad,  -itt.    That   can   or 
may  be  turned ;  easy  to  turn  or  change ; 
changeable,  variable  ;  that  can  or  may  turn 
to  any  point,  to  any  object 
Fr.  ft  8p.  VertatUi  L.  VerMUlU. 

VERSE,  i,  V.  A  line ;  a  measured  or 
-ICLB.  metrical  line ;  a  collection  of 

-IFT,  V.         such  lines  ;    poetry ;    poetical 
-IFIBR.         composition. 
-IFICATION.  A  number  of  Unet  apart  or 
-IFICATOR.    separate — as  a  verte  of  a  psalm 
-ER«*  or  chapter. 

-BT.t  To  be  verted,  (L.  Vertari,) — to 

turn  about,  sc  in  the  same  space ;  to  keep 
employed  on  the  same  thing;  to  be  exer- 
cised, to  become  experienced. 

To  be  or  become  experienced  or  expert, 
skilled  in,  well  acquainted  with. 

*B,  Jonton,     ^MiUon, 

Fr.  Vtra,  ver»-i/ler  ;  It.  -o,  -{fiedre  ;  Sp.  -o, 
•i/kar;  L.  Vernu,  from  Mrtaei,  past  p.  of  Fer- 
Ur»t  to  turn.  Fertutt  in  Agriculture,  is  a  fUnrow 
or  line  of  earth,  turned  up  by  the  plough;  in 
writing,  a  line  formed  by  the  itUm$  (our  pen)  in 
the  wax ;  and  was  orig.  app.  in  prose  as  weU  as 
poetry.    Ad-  Con-  Ob-  Trans-  Un- 

VERSI-COLOUR,  ad.  Shewing  dif- 
ferent, having  various — colours. 

L.  Ftrneolor,  changing  colours,  as  dlff.  tumtd 
to  the  light. 

VERSION,  t,  A  turn  or  turning ;  a 
change ;  a  turning,  sc  from  one  language 
to  another ;  a  translation  or  traduction. 

It.  Fer$'i&ne  ;  Sp.  -ion  ;  L.  Fersio,  flrom  wr#-«r«, 
to  turn.    A-  Ad-  Ante-  Con-  Oontro-  Di-  E*  Eztra- 
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In-  Inter-  Intro-  Ob-  Re-  Sob-vert. 
Circnm-version. 

VERT,  s.  Every  thing  that  doth  grow 
and  beare  green  leafte  within  the  fiwreat, 
that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deare. — Mimn, 

Fr.  Fert,  verd.    (See  Vkroavt.)     In   Foiat 
Laws— eee  Vbhocbxe. 

VERTEBRiE, «. -BEAL.  A  tumtiiig  joint, 

or  joint  where  the  bones  meet  so  as  they 
may  turn, — as  the  knuckle  bone,  hack  bone*. 
Fr.  FerUb-r*t  It  -ra;   Sp.  -roe;  is.  Fertetrm, 
from  vertertf  to  turn. 

VERTICAL,  ad.  A  vertical  point  or 
-ALLY,  line,— a  point  in  the  senith;  a 
-ITY.  line  perpendicular  to  the  hocizoiiy 
-LE.  situate  or  being  in  the  senith,  or 

*-ALiTT.*  immediately  over  head.  See 
Vortex. — ^Bromu 
FT.  ft  Sp.  Fertie-ali  It  -ilfe;  L.  Ferlcar;  ttel 
which  iwnt  (flwrM/),  or  around  which  any  tUag 
turns  or  revolves.  FerUeet  cixca  quoe  eoelum  i^ 
sum  verti  dlcitur ;  around  which  the  heaTcns  ace 
said  to  turn. 

VERTIGINOUS,  ad,  -mbssl*  Turning, 
dizzy,  giddy. — *  Barrow. 

Fr.  FerHg-e,  -ieuMt  Anems;  It  -tec^  -^a^sv  ;  Sp^ 
-<a«fo;  L.F(8r%e,  a  turning  from 


VERVAINE,s.    A  plant 

Fr.  Ftrvetme  ;  It.  Sp.  ft  L.  Ferkenm,  a 
some  think,  given  to  the  green  (etrvJai)  boi^iM  of 
all  odoriferous  plants;  othen  think  HtHem^  is 
the  original  word,  app.  to  .all  sorts  of  herbs  ued 
in  the  decoration  of  aitan.    See  Fom, 

VERY,  ad,  ao.     Equivalent  to  the  Eng. 
-ILT.  True,    Very,  or  Verily,  mf,  truly. 

-ITT.  Verity, — the  truth ;  what  any  one 

-ITABLE.  really  thinks  or  believes;  con- 
sonance or  agreement  of  words  to  thoughts. 
Fr.  Froy,  vh-iU  ;  It  -o,  -UA  ;  Sp^  dmdtrt,  -dmd; 
L.  Ferua,  from  tie-r«or,  (m,  i.  e.  void;  and  nrw,  to 
think,)  strongly,  firmly  thought,  stionily  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind.    Aver.    Uo-veritaUe. 

VESICATE,  V.    To  blister;  to  raise  a 
-ATiON.    blister  or  bladder. 
-ATORY.    '<  The  vetike  or  bladder." — ByrA 
-LE,  «.      rf  Mankynd,  \5b% 
-ULAR.      «r.  FSiie-iUoire,  -nU;   It  Festlea;    JL 
Fuica,  a  blister  or  bladder. 

VESPER,  9.  Vesper,— ihe  evening ;  the 
-p-ERs.  evening  star. 
-ERTiNE.  Vespers,  —  religions  services 
performed  in  the  evening;. 
Fr.  Fttp-re;  It  ft  Sp.  -^ro;  L  r«fper,  the 
evening  star ;  Gr.  'E^vcpoc,  which  (Leniiep  sap) 
is  the  star  that  follows  (or  appears  first  after)  tte 
setting  sun,  from  eonre^cu,  for  cre^ftti,  to  tiBew. 
See  YasTsa. 

VESSEL,  s.  V,  A  concave  utensil,  fimned 
to  hold  or  contain  either  liquids  or  sohds. 
Also — a  boat  or  ship ;  the  parts  of  sniBoal 
bodies  that  contain  the  fluids ;  a  meassrs 
of  capacity.  App.  met  to — those  who  een- 
tain  or  hold,  or  into  whom  any 
thing,  has  been  infused  or  pour^ 

Fr.  Faiss-tau,  -tUe;  It.  Fi»-o,  -eUto;  8p^  -e; 
L.  Fat,  vateuluwt^  Voes.  derives  fitim  Or.  lltt<«iii, 
kabertt  pouidert;  and  add*— that  movaMss  sad 
domestic  utensils  of  all  sorts  wwe  caHsd  Fase; 
not  merely  those  which  were  provided- 
bibendiqne 
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VEST,  t.  V.    A  clothing,  a  garment,  a  robe. 

-lART.     To  vettf — to  put  on ;  to  put  into 

-INO.       the  occupation  or  possession  of; 

>MENT.   to  put  or  place  in  possession,  or  at 

-RY.        the  disposal ;  to  give  possession  o£ 

-CRE.       Vestry y  (Fr.  Fettiaire,) — the  room 

-URED.    in  which  the  vestments  are  kept; 

the  persons  who  meet  there  for  parochial 

business. 

Pr.  Vett-er;  Sp.  -fr ;  It.  &  L.  Vettire^  to  pat  on 
a  covering,  to  clothe.  Clrcum-  De>  Di-  In-  Re- 
Tra- 

VESTAL,  ad,  s.     One  devoted  io  Vesta; 

a  nun,  a  virgin. 

Fr.  &  8p.  Vest-alet;  It.  •&/«;  L.  FeataUSf  so 
called  ftom  the  goddess  Fetta, 

VE-STIBULE,  s.  A  spacious  standing, 
or  place  for  standing  at  or  before  the  en- 
trance into  the  house  or  ades. 

It,  it  an.  VeHibttlo !  L.  re§tibvlum;  perhaps 
comp.  of  Fe,  aug.  and  ttabulum. 

VE-STIGE,  «.    A  mark  left,  by  which 

any  thing  may  be  traced  or  pursued;   a 

mark,  a  trace,  a  track,  a  footstep. 

Fr.  Vettig-t ;  It  fr  Sp.  -io ;  L.  Vestigium.  From 
Vtstist  (Yoss.)  and  first  app.  to  the  mark  made  by 
the  train  of  the  long  garments  anciently  used  by 
both  men  and  women  :  or  (Becman)  Arom  Ve,  1.  e. 
«a/<<«,  and  the  anoient  Mg';  Or.  XnC-ciy,  pungeref 
to  prick.    In-vesUgate.    Per-vesti^Uon. 

VETCH,  *.  -T.     A  plant 

Fr.  Fesee;  It.  Fictia ;  L.  Fieia;  a  word  upon 
the  origin  of  which  etymologists  differ.   See  Fou. 

VETERAN,  ad,  s.     Old,  aged  ;   having 

passed  or  lived  many  years,  to  a  gpreat  age ; 

to  great  exercise  or  experience. 

Fr.  FMr-inaire;  It.  ft  Sp.  -ano;  L.  FeterannSf 
trom  vsims,  old.    In-veterate. 

VETERINARY,  ad,  -ian.     Pertaining 

to  beasts  of  burden,  their  physiology,  their 

diseases. 

The  words  are  now  in  common  use. 

L.  FeisrinariuSt  from  Vfffn'nvm,  a  beast  of 
burden,  from  vehsrtf  to  bear  or  cany. 

VEX,  V.      To  toss  up  and  down,  to  and 

-ATioN.       from ;  to  inflict,  to  agitate,  to 

-ATious.      disturb  or  trouble,  to  disquiet, 

-ATiousLT.  to  harass,  to  perplex,  to  plague, 

-INO.  to  torment ;  to  cause  anger  or 

displeasure. 

Pr.  Fex-er  ;  Sp.  -ar  ;  L.  Fex-artt  from  vehertt 
to  bear  or  carry, — nam  qui  fertur  et  raptatur  et 
hue  et  illuc  distrahitur,  vexari  propria  didtur. 
Con-  De-  Un- 

VI AGE.     Now  written  Voyage^  (qv.) 

VIAL,  s.  -LED.   A  small  bottle.  See  Phial. 

VIAND,  s.    Victuals,  food,  meat 

-ER.*       ^HoUnshed.     ^UdaL 

-ERlE.t    Fr.  Fiandes  It.  Fiv^Ja,  victuals,  that 
which  preserves  or  supports  life  (vUa), 

VIARY,  ad.  Viaticum.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  way  (via),  to  travelling  on  the  way. 

L.  Fia^uSf  -tievs.  De-  OI>*viate.  £n-voy. 
In-volce.    Per-  Pre-vious. 
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VIBRATE,  V.  To  move  to  and  fro  with 
-ION.  a  tremulous  motion ;  to  quiver. 

-IVE.  *J)r,  Hartley, 

-CRT.  p,   rthr-nUon:  It,-dre;  Sp.  -nr;  L. 

-lUNCLE.     Fibrare,  to  brandish,  to  shake. 

VICAR,  s,  Oen.  a  vicar  is — one  who  acta 

-AGE.  for  another,  performs  the  of- 

-lAL.  fice,  the  duty  of  another;  a 

-lous.  deputy,  delegate,  or  substi- 

-IOU8LY.  tute. — *Barrow,     ^Bp,  HalL 

-IATE,a^.*«.t  Fr.  Fie-aire;  It.  ft  Sp.  -ariot 
L.  Vicarius,  qui  vieem  allcujus  gerit,  one  who  acts 
in  the  stead  of  another, — who  takes  a  turn  with 
another  to  perform  a  work  of  d{0hultif.  L.  Fl«,— 
any  thing  difficult,  or  requiring  strength  or  power 
ivis).    See  Foss. 

VICE,  s,  App.  to — A  fault  of  some  mag- 
Vi-cious,  or    nitude ;  a  default,  a  defect,  an 

-TIOU8.  offence,  a  sin. 

-cious-LT.  To  vitiate, — to  spoil,  to  eor- 

-NES8.  nipt,  to  deprave,  to  pollute; 

-TiATE,  V,  to  deprive  of  the  virtue,  power, 

ViCETY.*  or    efficiency.  —  *B:  Jonson, 

ViTiosiTY.t  ^Holland.  Bp,  Taylor, 

Fr.  Fiee:  It.  Flzio;  Sp.  Fieio;  L.  FiHitwi, 
quia  viUtndtiM  (Yoss.);  because  it  is  to  be,  ought 
to  be— avoided,  turned  away  from.    Un- 

VICE,  s.  V,     A  tooL 

Pr.  Fis  ;  D.  Fgae^  which  some  derive  from  Fr. 
Fire,  to  tum ;  others  from  Fis,  force. 

VICE,  $.  In  Composition,  (see  Vicar) — 
one  who  acts  for,  in  the  stead  or  place 
(trtc«)  of,  as  deputy,  delegate  or  substitute 
for  another. 

VICINE,*  ad.    Neighbouring,  or  dwelling 

-AGE.   or  abiding  near,  adjoining,  bordering 

-AL.     upon,  approaching. 

-ITY.    *Fabyan,     Hackluyt, 

Fr.  Fotsin,  voisimagst  vieinitt;  It  Fieino;  Sp. 
Feeino:  L.  Ficinus,  qui  in  eodem  vieo  habitat: 
Fieutt  from  Gr.  Olnot,  by  prefixing  the  «<<g*"*»»ft, 
— a  dwelling.    Con- 

VICISSITUDE,  s,  -iNARY.*    A  turn,  a 
change,  mutation,  revolution,  return. 
*Donne, 

Fr.  FieissU^de;  It  -udine;  Bp.  Hid;  L,  -udo: 
from  Fieis,  a  turn,  a  change. 

VICTIM,  s,     A  sacrifice  for  a  victory; 

gen.  a  sacrifice,  an  immolation ;  any  thing 

slain,  or  destroyed  in  expiation. 

Fr.  Fietim;  It  Fitttma:  8p.  *  L.  FieHwta, 
supposed  to  be  so  called,  because  slain,  vietrice 
manu,  after  a  victory.    See  Fast. 

VICTOR,  $,      One  who  overpowers,  or 

-Y.  overthrows,  who  subdues,  van- 

-lous.  quishes,  conquers ;  puts  to  flight, 

-lousLY.  compels  to  yield  or  submit 

-ER.*  An  overthrower,   a   conqueror, 

-DOif.t  a  subduer,  destroyer. 

-E8S.t  *  Holland,      ^Barnes.     tS^tenser, 

-TRICE.I  Shak,     iB,  Jonson, 

Fr.  Fietoire:  It  Fit-4Ma;  Sp.  Fitoria;  L. 
Fietoria,  from  Fjrl-tiw,  past  p.  ct  Fino-eret  whkh 
(Voes.)  may  be  formed  tmta  Or.  Htu-av,  by  a 
transposition  of  the  two  first  letters,  and  prefi^dng 
F.    Con-  E-  Pro-  Ke-vince. 


VIG 


VIN 


VICTUAL,  *.  V.     Anciently  Vitaik, 
-ALS.  Food,  meat ;  animal  or  vegetable 

-ALLER.  substanceB,  eaten  or  drunk,  for 
•ALLiNO.    the  sustenance  or  support  of  life. 

Fr.  ViciuailUt;  It.  VUimiglia;  Sp.  VUuaUa$ ; 
L-  Fictu$t  from  viehim,  post  p.  of  Vivtre,  to  live, 
(omne  id,  quo  vivimut.)    See  Viahd.    Re-  Un- 

VIDUITY,*  «.  -DUAL.t    Bereavement  (of 
a  wedded  consort) ;  widowhood. 
*Bp.  HalL     ^Parth,  Sacra, 

Vt.  Viduiti;  It  VedovUii  L.  ViduUat,  from 
vidwu,  deprived  or  bereft.    See  Widow. 

yi£,  f.  V.  To  urge,  to  press  on  (sc.  the 
tiray),  to  press  forward,  to  strive  to  surpass 
or  outstrip ;  to  ply,  to  strive  or  contend ; 
to  emulate,  to  rival,  to  challenge  to  a  con- 
test; to  defy. 

To  vie,  at  Cards, — to  throw  down,  or  play 
a  card,  in  challenge  to  the  adversary,  for 
him  to  play  upon,  or  in  return ;  to  revie, — 
to  play  in  return  or  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge.   And  hence,  further.  Vying  and  Re- 

vyittg,  (qv.)— 

Challenging  and  retorting,  criminating 
and  recriminating ;  defying. 

8k.  prefers  Ger.  Wagen ;  D.  Waeghent  pericll- 
tari,  to  put  to  hasard.  He  believes  that  there 
formerly  existed  a  Fr.  v.  Vier,  still  preserved  in 
the  oompoand  Renvier,  to  rfpy,  at  play.  Fr.  En- 
vier  escaped  his  notice,  or  it  might  have  led  him 
to  infer,  that  Envier  was  formed  upon  the  ».  Tm, 
L.  Via,  as  Snvoper  is  upon  Voye,  the  same  word 
as  Vie,  diiferentfy  written,  and  mcAning.  as  Voy- 
aaer  does, — to  go  on  the  way ;  to  put,  to  send  on 
the  way.  Cot.  tells  us,  that  Vie-vie  (an  av.  of  en- 
couraging or  commanding)  signifies  —  "  On,  on 
apace,  go  on,  forward,  make  hasle,  march,  march 
quickly ;  speed  it.  my  hearts."  We  have  similar 
expressions  now  in  use — Keep  on,  get  on,  go  it. 
And  hence .  the  v.  To  vie  may  denote — as  above 
explained.    Out-  Re- 

VI£W,  s.  V.  To  see,  to  look ;  to  behold, 
-ER.  to  observe,  to  hold  or  keep  before 
-LESS,  the  eye,  in  sight,  in  prospect;  to 
keep  before  the  mind ;  to  perceive,  to  exa- 
mine, to  regard. 

Fr.  Veoir,  vene;  It.  Ved-ire^ -uta :  Gr.  E<d-€(v,  to 
see,  to  look.    Intejr-  Re-    Also  E-vident. 

VIGIL,  *.     The  ad,  cons.  —  Wakeful  or 

-ANT.       watchful;    actively,  sharply,  cir- 

-ANCE.     cumspect,  or  regardful ;   looking 

-ANCY.     carefully,  and  warily. 

-ANTLY.  Fr.  VigU-e,  -ant;  It.  -«,  -^nte;  Sp.  -<a, 
'Onle ;  L.  Vigilare,  v^l,  from  vig-ert,  to  be  strong, 
active,  alert  A.  S.  Wag-ian,  Wae  ton,  Wio-ian. 
See  Wat,  Wakx,  Wick  or  Quick. 

VIGNETTE,  t,  App.  to— A  vine  branch, 
or  branchlike  border,  or  a  flourish  with  the 
branches  of  vinet, 
Fr.  VigntUe,  a  little  vine. 

VIGOUR,  s.  Active  force  or  power,  or 
-ous.  strength;  force  or  power  exerted 
-ous-LY.  with  spirit,  with  animation, 
-NBS8.       energy. 

Fr.  Vig-meur ;  It.  -^tf,  -oria ;  Sp.  &  L.  Fl^or, 
from  vig-ere,  (vit,  ojjwrtf, — Voas.)  to  act  with  force 
or  power.    In-  Un- 
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VILE,  ad.  File  may  mean — foal  or  BUhy; 

-ED.  mean,  base,  worthless ;  abject, 

-LY.  contemptible. 

-NB88.  To  vUify, — ^to  debase,   to  de- 

-IFY,  V.  8J^^>  ^  disparage,  to  de&me. 

-IFYINO.  To  vUipendt  (  Fr.  mipender,)--^ 

-IPICATION.  to  contemn,  to  despise,  to  dis- 

-iPBND.*  parage,  to  diaesteem. 

-iTY.t  ^Holland.    *Sir  T.  Mare. 

FT.  b  Sp.  VU;  It.  VOe,'  L.  VUis,  which  (Yon. 
thinks)  may  be  firom  villa*  floccl  vesthmi,  tiw 
hair  or  sbag  of  doth.  Flocei  Is  app.  to — say  Chias 
of  no  worth.  The  A.  S.  FptHtm,  to  file,  maj  be 
the  origin.    A-  In-  Re- 

VILL,  «.     App*  to — ^A  imall  coUecticm  of 

-AQB.       cottages,  or  rustic  houses. 

-AGER.      FUlOf — a  rustic  or  country  honsc 

-AOERY.    or  abode. 

-ATIC.  Fr.  Ville;  It  Sp.  8s  L.  Vaia,  qd.  Fe- 
killa,  qa6d  in  earn  fractns  ex  arvis  (wmm^mr) 
eonvebimtur ;  because  the  ftitlts  or  produee  of  the 
earth  are  conveyed  Into  it.    Bee  Vau.    Ia- 

VILLAIN,  a.  v.*  A  servant  in  the  coon- 
-AN-AOE.  try;  a  servant,  one  employed 
-Y.  in  servile  offices, — in  base  or 

•ous.  degrading  offices, — in  vile  or 

-ousLY.  wicked  actions ;  a  wicked  ki- 
-OUSNE88.  low,  a  rogue,  a  rascal,  a  sooun- 
-IZE,  r.t       dreL 

**  This  they  call  villenage,  and  the  tenants 
viUeintt  either  from  the  word  vilis,  or  elsc^ 
as  sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  a  tfilla  ;  becaitfe 
they  lived  chiefly  in  villageif  and  were  em- 
ployed in  rustic  works  of  the  same  sotdid 
kind;  resembling  the  Spartan  Helotes,  to 
whom  alone  the  culture  of  the  lands 
consigned." — Blackstone, 

FUainsly,  (Chaucer,) — vUUaumOy. 

*Sir  T,  More.     ^Dryden, 

Fr.  Vil'taim,  -W«,  -enee;  It.  ft  Sp.  -lamo, 
Sk.  inclines  to  Vilitt  as  the  origin,  becaoaa  Tilo- 
ntu  is  written  with  a  single  /.-  bat  it  was  ma,  if 
not  more,  com.  written  with  two.  (See  ia  Dm 
Cange.)  And  SpeL  affirms  that  ViUeud  wen  ao 
called,  because  they  belonged  ad  viltam  dofnuai, 
that  Is,  to  the  manor  or  town  of  their  had.— <y 
Antient  Deed*,  c.  10.  The  gradatioos  fhwa  the 
inhabitants  of  villa  or  villages  to  any  base  kSkrm 
or  rascal  are  well  stated  in  Cot  (in  hia  eoane 
manner.)  SeeCo<.  inv.  Vilaiv;  andseePaaaa, 
ante.    Oat- 

VILLOUS,  ad.  Hairy,  shaggy,  rough  as 
hair.     L.  ViUosut, 

VIMINEOUS,  ad:    Formed  of  twigs. 

Fr.  Vimin-al;  It.  -«;  L.  Viaum,  a  twig,  frsai 
Viere,  to  bend,  to  bind. 

VINCIBLE,  ad.  That  may  be  over- 
powered or  overcome;  that  may  be  con- 
quered.   See  Victor. 

It  Vine-^vnle,  -lUle;  L.  VineibUii,    In- 

VIN-DEMIATE,  v.  A  Latiniam  pecu- 
liar to  Evelyn : — ^To  gather  grapes. 


Sp.  VindemU;  L.  Vindemia, 
dewua,  or  viti*  demia,  k  demendQ  vina,  tnm  takjag 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  j 


VIP 

VIN-DICATE,  V.    To  avenge,  to  punUh 
-ION.  or  inflict  punishment  (in  retri- 

-IVE.  bution  or  retaliation  for  wrongs 

-OR.  committed),  to  redress  wrongs ; 

-CRY.  to    redeem    or    deliver    from 

-DiGT-iVE.  wrong ;  and,  cons,  to  assert  in- 
-IVELY.  nocence,  to  justify ;  to  assert  a 
-IVENE88.  claim  to ;  to  maintain,  to  sus- 
tain, to  support 
Findicatwe,  (Bp.  Taylor,)  or  FindicHve,— 
that  can  or  may  avenge;  vengeful,  re- 
vengeful ;  that  will  revenge. 

Fr.  Vindi-quer,  -eoHve:  It.  VendUiHre,  -Hvo; 
Sp.  Vindie^r,  -aiivo:  L.  Vindieare,  vim  dicer e, 
to  denounce  violence.    See  Ybnox. 

VINE,  «.     A  plant ;  bearing  the  grape,  or 

-En.  fruit  from  which  wine  is  made. 

-ERY.  Fiiwfcn/,— fond  of  wine,  addicted 

-Y.  to  drink  wine. 

-OLENT.  Vintage, — the  season  for  gather- 

-OU8.  ing  the  produce  of  the  vine ;  the 

ViMT-AGE.  produce  itself 

-AGBR.  rr.  Vigne;  It.  mgna,  viU;  L.  Vinea, 

„„o  a  place  planted  with  «««,  {viiei.) 

-fiKK.  j^^^  j^  ^„j  Viere,  to  bend,  and  bo 

'K'V'*  called  from  the  tlenderness  and  flexi- 
Vineyard,   billtyofthebranchei.    P««rtf,(Voes. 

thinks,)  U  from  Gr.  B*-«iv,  iEoL  for  Mi«iv,  ligaret 

to  Mnd.    See  Bxws.    En- 

VINE,  i,    A  military  engine.     L.  Vina, 

VINEGAR,  «.      Sour  wine;    sourness, 
acidity,  crabbedness.     Fr.  Vin  aigre, 

VINNY,  ad,  ViNEWED.    Decayed,  spoilt; 
mouldy,  musty ;  tohinid,  (qv.) 

A  S.  Fpn^f  Ger.  Fining,  rancldut.  mucidut.— 
KUian.  Finneu,  8orde«i  finning,  mucidua,  pu- 
tridut— ITacA.  Lye  remarkB,  that  the  Devon- 
shire people  call  bread,  cheeee,  &c  •ifwy,  when 
spoilt  by  mould  or  must.  Fgnig  !■  the  past  p. 
of  the  A.8.  V.  Fvnig-ean,  to  »poU,  corrupt,  decay. 
^Tifoke.    See  P««ifow. 

VIOL,  t.  -IN.    See  Fiddle. 

Fr.  Viol-ie!  It  -a,  -ino;  Sp.  -a,  in;  Low  L. 
Fi-Ma,  'dvla,  -eUa,  perhaps  formed  upon  tne  i^ 
Fidieukh  the  dim.  of  Fide»t  a  stringed  instrument. 

VIOLATE,  V.  To  force,  to  use,  exercise, 
-ATioN.  or  employ  force;  to  hurt,  to 
-ATOR.  harm,  to  injure;  to  outrage, 

-KMTLY.  to  ravage  or  ravish;  to  de- 
-ENCY.  stroy,  to  break,  to  infringe; 

'EHT,  ad,  ».*  and,  cons,  to  pollute,  to  pro- 
-BNCE,i.».t  fime.— •5/«aAf.  FuOer,  ^B.Jm- 
-0U8.t  son,    tBeau,  Sf  F. 

Fr.  Vial-er,  -enUr;  It.  -ire,  -eni^e;  Sp. -ar, 
■entar;  L.  riolartt  to  force  or  use  force,  (L.  ru.) 
In-  Un- 

VIOLET,  «.  oA    A  plant;  a  flower. 

Fr.  Violet,'  Sp.  -eta;  It.  ft  L.  Viota.  ftcmthe 
Gr.  loy,  by  pteaxing  r,  but  iuelf  of  uncertain 
origin. 


VIPER, «.  An  animaL 
-0U8.  Viperous,  (met)  —  Venomous  ; 
-ousLY.  stinging,  biting— venomously,  ma- 
liciously. 
Fr.  Fi^e;  Sp.  hora;  It.  ft  L.  yiP^ra^i-^' 
serpMis  viHpara,  because  said  to  be  the  only  kind 
of  serpent  that  produces  iU  young  alive,  (Voss.) ; 
the  rest  being  oviparous. 
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VIS 

VIRAGO,  s.  -GiNiAN.*    A  female  who  acts 

like  a  male  or  man;    with  the  courage, 

boldness,  audacity,  impudence  of  man ;  a 

heroine. — *  Milton, 

L.  Virago,  quia  simOis  vtrL—Vost. 

VIRE,  s,  "  The  arrow  called  a  quarrel,  used 
only  for  the  cross-bow.      Fr.  Vtreson, — a 
little  quarrel  or  fashion  of  arrow-head,  that's 
turned  or  made  like  a  skrue." — Cot, 
Fr.  Vire;  Sp.  Vira,  from  VHrer,  to  turn. 

VIRELAY,  *.  ViRBTOTB.    A  khid  of  ron- 
deau. 
Fr.  Virelag,  from  Virer,  to  turn,  and  lay,  a  song. 

VIRENT,*  ad.      Growing;    verdant,  as 
-R-ID.+     vegetables  growing. 
-iDiTY.t   *  Brown.    ^  Fairfax,     iHoUand, 

It,  Vir-ente,  -idite;  L.  Vir-entt  -idU,  from  Vir- 
«re,  to  grow  or  increase,  (from  Vi,)    Re- 

VIRGE.    See  Verge. 

VIRGIN,  *.  ad.  V,   Met— Any  thing  pure, 
-ITY.  chaste,  untouched,  unconta- 

-LY.  minated,  by  impure  intermix- 

-AL,  ad,  s,  V,*  ture. — *Shak, 

Virginal, — a  musical  instrument,  appro- 
priate to  the  use  of  virgins  or  maidens. 

Fr.  Vierge,  virginiti;  It.  Virgin-e,  -itd;  Bp. 
Virg-en,  -inida;  L.  Virgo,  by  syncope  (VossO  from 
Virago ;  others,  quia  virum  non  experta.  Pestus 
says, — our  ancestors  called  females  Fine,  whence 
yet  remain  to  us,  Virgin**  and  Viragines, 

VIRILE,  ad.  Manly ;  having  the  force 
-ILITY.  or  power  of  man ;  Ae  qualities 
-IPOTBNT.*  or  qualifications,  the  passions  or 
desires  of  man.     See  Man. — *Holinshed, 

Fr.  ft  Sp.  Vir-ii;  It.  -i/e;  L.  VirUU.—Viripo- 
tent,  {potent  vin,)  Vir,  k  vi,  from  his  sui>crior 
strength.  Vo8s.--in  Go.  Wair;  A.S.  ft  Ger.  Wer; 
Sw,  Waar.  See  Ea,  <er».  /  and  Haao.  R-virate. 
In-virlbillty. 

VIRTUE,  *.     Strength ;  strength  of  mind ; 

-AL.  gen. — manliness,  manhood,  for- 

-ALLY.  titude,  power,  efficacy,  energy, 

-ous.  valour;      integrity,     sincerity, 

-ousLY.  goodness;    moral  goodness  or 

-ousNESS.  excellence, 

-oso.  Virtuoso,sny  one  skilled  or 

-ososuip.  learned  in  any  polite  or  elegant 

-ALITY.*  art—*Brown,  ^Sandys,  tCfiaucer 

-ATE,t  V.  to  Ralegh,     hA.  Wood, 

-LESS.}  pr.  Vertu;   It.  Viri-it;  Bp.-ud;  L. 

-08ITY.*  Virtut,  flrom  Vir;  and  signifying— 
Wfr-tk.  (See  WoKTB.)  Gr.  Awomc.  is,  in  the 
v5g.  rendered  Virtus,  and  tbU,  by  Widif,  Virtue. 
Un- 
VIRULENT,  ad.  By  usage— Malici- 
-BNTLY.  ously  or  malignantly — forceful, 
-ENCE.  violent,  or  vehement;  acrimoni- 
-ENCY.  ously,  bitterly— malignant  or  en- 
-ENTED.*  venomed. — *FeUham, 

Fr.  Virulence  ;  L.  of  Lower  Ages,  Vih'utentu*, 
from  Virus  tmxa  VU ;  and  though  usuallv  app.  to 
a  noxious  power  or  strength,  yet  meaning,  gen. 
the  natural  power  of  any  thing. 

VISAGE,  *.  -ED.     The  aspect ;   the  ap- 
vearance,  countenance,  face. 

Fr.  &8p.  Vis-age;  It.  -di^o,  from  L.  Fisut, 
from  Fid-ere,  to  see. 


/^'X'r.     -     / 


VIT 

VIS-A-VIS,  #.  FacB  to  face ;  a  carriage, 
80  called  becaase  the  (two)  paasengera  sit 
opposite,  face  to  &ce. 

VISCERAL,*  ad.  Met— Having  (strong, 
tender,)  interaal  feelings.  Tender,  kind, 
compassionate. — *Bp.  Reynolds. 

Fr.  rUetral;  It.  ft  L.  Vi»e9rat  the  6«»#/«,  (qv.) 
lu-  E- 

VISCID,   ad.      Holding  fast,   tenacious, 

-IDITY.    glutinous,  sticking  or  cleaving  like 

-ous.      glue;  adhesive. 

-OSITY.  Ft.  Vit-eidet  -qutux ;  It.  -eido,  -chid*o  ; 
8p.  -<o*Ot  -cotidad:  L.  Vite-idMS,  -osus,  firom  Fit- 
oMm,  the  misselto,  the  berry  of  which  is  strongly 
glutinous.  Birdlime  is  made  of  it.  FUeum^  ttova. 
Gr.  Ifof,  by  prefixing  «,  which  (Lennep  thinks)  is 
io  aJled,  ik  continendo,  from  ex-cii',  to  have  or 
hold.    In-viscate. 

VIS-COUNT,  «.  -ESS.  Orig.— The  de- 
puty, the  lieutenant  of  the  count  or  earl. 

Fr.  Fi-comU  ;  It.  FU-4:6nU ;  Sp.  -conde ;  Low 
L.  Fiee-eomet.    See  Vies,  in  Comp. 

VISIBLE,  ad,  $,  That  can  or  may  he 
-IBLY.  eeen,  perceived,  discerned;*— 

-IBILITY.      perceptible. 
-rvE.  Fieion,  (see  View,) — tight ;   a 

-UAL.  Hghtt  a  spectacle,  a  spectre,  a 

-ION.  phantasm ;   an  appearance  or 

-lON-AL.       apparition. 
-ARY,  ad,  t.   Visionary f  —  fimtastical,    ima- 
-I8T.  ginary,  ideal. 

Fr.  ft  8p.  Fis-ibht  -ual;  It.  -ibiU,  -udUe;  L. 
FisibiliSf  that  can  or  may  be  seen.  (Fid-ere,  to 
««e,  Gr.  Eld-eiv.)  In-  Un-vislble.  Ad-  De-  Re- 
Super-vise.  En-vy.  Pur-  Sur-vey.  A-  Pro-  Pro- 
vision.   Pro-vide.    Supra-visor. 

VISIT,  V,  t.  To  go  or  come  to  see,  view, 
-ABLE.  or  survey;  inspect  or  examine. 
-AMT.  "  Attention  and  regard,  whether 

-ATION.  in  order  to  punish,  or  to  shew 
-ATORIAL.  favour,  are  denoted  by  opening 
-ER.  the  eyes,  and  turning  them  to- 

-OE.  wards  (any  one)  :  which,  in  our 

-INO.  translation,  is  often  called  visit- 

ing :  a  word  originally  of  the  same  import 
with  frequently  looking  upon,  and  con- 
templating."— Seeker. 

Ft.  Fitit-er  ;  Sp.  -or ;.  It.  ft  L.  FisUare,  to  go 
to  see,  a  frequentative  of  FU-are^  from  Fit-urn^ 
past  p.  of  Fid-eret  to  see,  (to  wiU,  qv.)  Inter- 
Re- Un- 

VISNOM Y,*  s.  I  e.  Physiognomy,  (qv.) 
*  Spenser,  Beau.  8f  F, 

VISOR,  or  YisARD,  s,  Visored.  Also 
written  with  z. 

The  opening  of  the  helmet,  through  which 
the  wearer  sees;  also,  that  which  covers  the 
visage  or  face,  conceals,  disguises  it 

Ft.Fisiiref  It.  'Qra;  Sp.  -era.  Cot.  calls  it 
the  sight  of  a  helmet.    Dis-  Un- 

VISTA,  8.     A  view,  a  prospect 

U.  FMa;  Sp.  Festa,  from  FUto,  past  p.  of  Fed- 
erSt  to  see. 

VITAL,  ad.  That  can  or  may  live ;  per- 
-ALS,  s,  taining  to  life ;  containing,  aiding 
-ALLY,  or  assisting,  needful,  necessary  to, 
-ALiTY.  life;  lively,  giving  or  bestowing  life. 
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Fr.  ft  8p.  Fit^al ;  It  -i^ ;  L.  rilolcs,  ft«n 
Fiia;  Gr.  Biorq,  {fi  into  r,)  from  >3<«<v,'  the  priai- 
tlve  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be— to  move. 

VITELL AR Y,*  s.  The  place  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg. — *Broum, 

Fr.  Fitell-im ;  It.  -ino,  firom  L.  ViMlys^  the 
yolk  of  an  egg ;  ft  vita,  quia  ex  eo  vivat  puQus. — 
See  Fos$. 

VITREOUS,  ad.  Pertaining  to,  similar 
-IFY,  V.  or  resembling,  or  having  si- 

-iFic-ATE,  V.  milar  qualities  to  those  of, 
-ATlON.  glass ;  glassy. 

Ft.  Fitr-e,  -ifier;  It.  -eo  ;  Sp.  -iftear ;  L.  Fitrt- 
«m,  quia  perspicuum,  k  ptdemdo  nomen  acoefiit ; 
because  it  is  transparent,  or  can  be  seen  through. 

VITRIOL,  s.  So  called  because  it  is 
-ATE.  transparent  ( instar  vitri)  like  glass. 
-ATED.    See  Vitreous. 

*'^'  Fr.  FUri-ol;  It  -i»ate;   Sp.  -ele;  Low 

-OU8.        L.  FUHolum. 

VITUPERATION,  «.*  ad.^  -ativb.  An 
imputation  of  a  fault,  or  crime,  or  offisnee. 
Blaming,  condemning,  reviling,  railing  at 

*  Donne.     ^B,  Jonson, 

Fr.  Fituphr-er;  Sp.  -ar  s  It.  ft  L.  FUmperars; 
(q.  vUium  parare^  i.  e.  labem  adspexgeie, — foes.) 
to  find  fiiult ;  to  east  a  stain  upon. 

VrVE,*  ad.  Lively,  spirited  or  sprightly, 

-acious.  animated,  quick,  vigorous. 
-ACIOUSNE88.   Fwary, — a  place  to  keep  ani- 

-AciTY.  mals  or  living  creatitres. 

-ARY.  ySvacious  is  also  used  to  de- 

-ID.  note — retentive  of  life. 

-IDLY.  *tBaeon.  ^Brotpn.  XB.  Jotuem. 

-IDNESS.  rr.Fivaee:   It  -dew,  -ido:  SpL 

-ENCY.t  -«»t  'ido  f  L.  Fif-ax,  -idmt,  lively. 

-LY.t  ^®®  ViTAt.    Re-  Super-  »u- 

VTVI-FY,  V.  To  animate,  to  enliven ;  to 
-ic.  give  or  bestow  life  or  animation, 

-ic-ATE,t;.  met  and  lit  to  restore  to  life,  to 
-ATiON.     its  own  body. — *HoUand. 

-ATIVE.      Fr.Fiv^ert  Sp. -i^feor;  It  ft  L.  of 
-ATRIX.      Lower  Ages,  Fiffi/Uart,  to  evaae,  tm 

-ANT.*       B*^«'  1^'    **" 

VrVI-PAROUS,  ad,    Bearmg  or  pro- 
ducing its  young  alive. 
Sp.  riviparo  ;  L.  of  Lower  Ages,  Fiviparms,  qni 

vivos  foetus  parit :  opposed  to  Ovipanms^  (qv  ) 

VIXEN,  s.  -LY.  A  sbarp,  snappish.  Utter 
person ;  eager  to  quarrel  or  fight 

FixsHt  i.  e.  Foxen,  more  anciently  Poj^u,  tbe 
name  of  a  stae-fox.  App.  to  a  woman  whose  natnie 
and  condition  is  compared  to  the  she-fox,  (Ven- 
tegan ;)  and  Sk.  thinks  this  etym.  probable. 

VIZARD,  *.     See  Visoa. 

VOCABLE,*  a.     FoeabUs  or  words— Dis- 

-ABU]«ARY.  tinct  and  articulate  souKda, 

-AL.  used  as  signs  to  express  the 

-ALLY.  thoughts    (ideas  or    aeiMa- 

-ALITY.  tions). 

-ALIZE,  V.  Foice — is  app.  to  the  Bomd 

-ATiON.  uttered  or  emitted  (by  the 

-ATIVE.  organs   of  speech),    to  the 

-IPER-ATB,  V.  power  of  utterance  {  the  nfe- 

-ATION.  terance  or  speech, 

-ous.  To  votce, — to  ntter  or 


VOL 
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Voice,  f.  «.  lonnds ;  to  make  a  noise ;  to 
-FUL.t  announce,  to  pronounce,  to  re- 

-LE8s.t         port 

To  voice,  or  speak  for  or  against,  is— to 
give  a  vote. 

Vociferate,  {vocem  ferre,) — to  carry,   to 
throw  forth,  the  voice ;  to  shout,  to  clamour. 

*UdaL      ^W,  Browne,      t  Byron, 

Fr.  Vocable,  voeifirer,  voix;  It.  FocAbolo,  ro- 
ciferire,  v6ee;  8p.  Voeablo,  voeiferar,  voz;  L. 
Voeabuiuifh  vociferari^  vox.  Vox,  from  the  v. 
we-aret  and  thU  by  the  insertion  of  e  from  the 
Or.  Boo«(v,  to  make  a  nobe ;  utter  a  souncL^roM.^ 
(qy.  Auk,  with  pref.  b  or  »,  qd.  inten»io!  See  Ek« 
and  SouMO.)  A-  Ad-  Con-vocate.  De-vocation. 
E-  En-  In-  Pro-  Re-voke.    In-  Out-  Re- voice. 

VOGUE,  *.  To  be  in  vogue,  (estre  en 
vogue,) — to  prevail,  to  be  in  favour  or  fa- 
shion ;  to  be  in  common  use. 

It.  V&aa;  Fr.  Voffue,  from  It  Vog&re;  Pr. 
Vogutr,  liberenavlgare,  from  L.  Ta^H,  to  wander. 
Lye  thinks  this  etym.  confirmed  by  the  old  French 
mode  of  writing  (sc)  vonyiier;  others  from  It 
VogAre,  from  L.  Fmpare, 

VOID,  V.  ad,  ».  To  evacuate,  to  empty, 
-ABLE,  to  clear  out ;  to  go  out  of;  to  go, 
-ANCE.  move,  or  turn  away  from;  to  es- 
-ER.  chew ;  to  leave,  to  quit,  to  vacate  ; 
-INO.  to  dear,  or  free  from  the  force, 
-ME88.  power,  or  effect ;  to  make  or  render 
of  none  effect ;  to  annul,  to  abrogate. 

Fr.  Vuid,  vuider ;  It  Vdto,  voidret  Sp.  Vatu, 
vextor.  Men.  derives  from  L.  ViteuM,  Wach. 
thinks  Fr.  from  Ger.  Ode,  desolate.    A-  De- 

VOLANT,  ad.  Flying,  swift  as  flight ; 
-ATILITY.  swift,  rapid;  swift  as  wind; 

-ATiLizE,  V.  light  as  air,  breath,  spirit, 
-ATILIZATION.  vapouT;  evaporating,  subtlc. 
-ITATION.  Met  —  changeable    as   the 

-ATILE,  ad.  #.*  wind;  lively,  spirited, giddy. 
-iTABLE.t  ^Wic^f.     ^Bp.  Hopkins. 

Fr.  Fol-^ni,  -aiili  It.  -dnfe,  •*«/«;  8p.  -anU, 
-atU;  L.  Volan*,  votaiiUi,  from  volare,  to  fly. 
A-  E-  Trans-volation. 

VOLARY,*  *.  A  flight,  a  whole  flight, 
flock,  or  company  ;  a  brood. 

*B.  Jonson.     Locke. 

Fr.  Volier,—^  great  cage  wherein  birds  have 
room  enough  to  flutter.— Cot.  Volarf,  or  Foiery, 
is  also  app.  as  the  Fr.  FoUe. 

VOLCANO,  or  Vulcano,  t.  A  mountain, 
-NIC.  that,  like  JEttUL,  throws  from  its 
entrails  smoke  and  flames,  and  sometimes 

stones. — Sk. 

It  Fukhm,  qd.  Fulemd  regia;  Mons  Ful- 
eaniu*. 

VOLE,*  *.     Fr.  FoUr.    To  rifle,  to  strip. 
*FaHbrugh. 

VOLITION,  #.  -TivE.  "  The  actual  ex- 
ercise of  that  power,  (the  will,)  by  directing 
any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance,  is 
that  which  we  call  volitUm  or  willing." — 

Locke 

L.  Foiiiio,  from  FelU,  to  wiU  or  to  be  willing. 
See  Ys&Lsur  and  Will. 

VOLLEY,  p.  f.  A  flight ;  a  rapid  motion 
or  passage  (of  numbers  together  or  in  suc- 
cession), a  rapid  utterance  or  emission — of 
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shot  from  a  gun  ;  of  words  from  the  mouth ; 
a  discharffe,  an'  explosion. 
Fr.  F0I&,  a  flight  or  flying.    See  VoLAmT. 

VOLT,  s.    A  round  or  turn. 
It.  Fott-at  Fr. -e. 

VOLVE,*  V.  roluble,—Th&t  can  or  may 
-UB-LB,  ad.  be  rolled :  used  actively, — that 
-LY.  can  or  may  roll,  or  turn  round ; 

•ILITY.         easy,  quick,  active. 

Foive, — to  roll  or  turn,  put  or  keep  In 
motion. — *Bemert. 

Fr.  fr  Sp.  Folu-bU;  It  -hiU;  L.  Fotubilit, 
(from  volvtre,  to  roU,)  from  A.  S.  Weahw-inn,  to 
roll,  to  tnm  round.— Too**.  See  Volvmb.  Cir- 
cum-  Con-  De-  £-  In- Inter-  Re-volve.  En-velope. 

VOLUME,  •.     Any  thing  rolled,  or  in- 

-£D.  folded;    a  roll,  a  fold:    app. 

-iMous.         gen.  to  the  circuit,  bulk,  size, 

-INOUSLY.      quantity. 

-INOU8NES8.  Foluminous,  (met) — ^bu]ky,(as 

-I8T.*  a  work  of  many  volumes. ) 

Folumed, — in  rolling  masses. — *MiUofH. 

Fr.  ft  It  Folume;  Sp.  ft  L.  Folumen;  id  quod 
9ohUvr,  any  thing  rolled ;  app.  to  books  or  writ- 
ings, because  they  were  rolled  (in  the  form  ct  a 
cylinder).— Foijr. 

VOLUNTE,*  *.  ro/wi^ory,— Willing  or 
-TEER,  v.  s,  wishing,  spontaneous ;  wil- 
-TAR-Y,  ad.  8.  fuL  —  *Chaittcer  to  Evelyn. 
-ILY.  ^Chaucer.  tPaynel  in  Strype. 

-INESS.  Pr-  Fol^nU,  -onts,  -ontairef  It 

t/iTTP  t  -ontd,    -onlikrio  ;     Sp.    -untad, 

-luuB.'  ..untario;     L.     Foluntas,    from 

-IOU8LY.+  ^ug^  to  wUl,  or  be  wilUng. 

VOLXJPERE,*  «.     A  cap,  a  night-cap. 
*  Chaucer. 

VOLUPTY,*!.  That  which  pleases,  gra- 
-T-UARY.  tifies,  delights  our  will,  wishes 
-vouB.  or  desires;  or  senses,  passions, 

-uoiTB-LY.     aflfections.     A  voluptuary, — 
-NESS.  One  addicted  to  pleasures,  pa- 

-iTY.t  tifications  or  delights ;  to  lux- 

ury, to  excess  of  sensual  pleasures. 
*Bp.  Fisher ^      ^Gower.  Fabyan. 
Fr.  Fol-upU,  -upteux;  It.  -««A,  -uttudso!  Sp. 
'Upiad,  -nptuoso;  L.  Foluptas.    Avoltndo  (Voss.) 
est  votup  seu  volupe;  and  from  the  ad.  Folupis  is 
volvpiUu,  voluptas, 

VOLUTE,  s.  -ATioH.    The  rolling  sheU  of 
a  snail ;   also,  the  writhen  circle,  or  curl 
tuft  that  hangs  over,  or  sticks  out  of,  the 
chapter  of  a  pillar,  &c^Col, 
Ft.  FoluU;  It  Sp.  ft  L.  Foluia. 

VOMIT,  V.  s.  To  throw  or  cast  forth,  to 
-INO.   eject,  to  expel,  (to  parbreak,  qv.) 

-ION.  p,.  Vomirf  It.  Fomii-^et  Sp.  -art  L. 
-rvB.  Fom-er§:  Gr.  E/i-«*>'»  to  throw  or  east 
-CRY.  E-Re- 

VORACIOUS,  ad.  Feeding  eagerly, 
-lousLY.  greedily,  gluttonously;  greedy, 
-lousNESs.  gluttonous;  rapacious,  or  ra- 
-ITY.  venous. 

Fr.  ft  It  Forflc*!  Sp.  ForoMi  L.  Foraas  from 
Vorare,  to  feed  OSkt  a  beast— Fom.)     De- 
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VORAGINOUS,  ad.    Devouring,  swal- 

lowmg. 

Vt.Vorofiei  It.  Vorigine:  L.  Fwago,  voroffir 
nonu  (4  vorando). 

VORTICES,  s.  Any  thing  turned  (ra- 
-CAL.  pidly)  or  whirled  around,  or  which 
-GINOVS.  whirls  around ;  a  whirlpool. 

It  V&rtiee;  see  YBaTKX,  which  diflen  from 
9ortea  only  In  the  application  (from  vertere,  oi 
fMtrUre,  to  torn). 

VOTE,  «.  V.  A  fwtorv,— one  voted  or  de- 
-AEY,  ad.  s.  voted,  pledged  or  promised, 
-ARI8T.  dedicated  or  given  up  (sc.)  to 
-ER.  religion,  philosophy,  any  espe- 

-RESS.  cial  purpose. 

-IVE.  Fote, — voice  of  one  devoted; 

voice  in  fiivour  of,  in  choice  of^  su&age. 

Fr.  Fote  ;  It.  &  8p.  Voto ;  L.  Votum  (qd.  Vovit- 
«m.    See  Vow.    Over-  Oat-  Un- 

VOUCH,  ».  #.*  To  vouch,  is  not  only— To 
-ER.  call  to  witness,  to  obtest,  but — 

-SAFE,  o.  to  bear  witness,  or  to  attest ; 
-SAPEMENT.  to  bear  or  give  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  assurance,  pledge  or  warranty; 
to  affirm^  to  assure,  to  warrant 

To  vouc?uafe  (anciently  written  Vouch 
tafe:  "The  king  vouches  it  safe"  —  it 
Brunne)  To  affirm,  or  promise  safe  or  secure 
possession;  to  concede  or  grant  it ;  to  con- 
cede, or  condescend ;  to  deign. — Sk,  *Sfiak, 

See  WiT-sAVB.  Fr.  Voveker^  to  cite,  pray  in 
aid,  or  call  unto  aid,  In  a  suit.  (Norm.)— Coi.  To 
vonehMofe^  dlgnarl,  to  deign,  8k.  thinks  is  very 
remote  in  Its  usage  ilrom  its  etym.,  sc.  Foucht 
afflrmart,  and  safet  tutum.    A-  Dis-  Mis- 

VOW,  V.  s.  To  promise  or  declare  loudly, 
-ER.  strongly,  earnestly;  to  protest,  to 
-iNo.     affirm. — *Bale. 


-LESS. 


Fr.  Foufr;  It.  Foi-df;  8p.  -ar;  L.  Foe- 
-ESS."  ere,  either  from  Or.  Bc/Saioecv,  or  ^ociv, 
elamare,  acclamare, — Foss.   A- vow.  De-Un-vote. 


VOWEL,  s.      Those    letters  are   c«lM 

-LED.     FocaleSf  vowels,  in  pronouncing  «f 

-isH.      which  by  the  instruments  of  specciv 

the  breath  is  freely  emitted ;  and  they  are 

therefore  styled  Apert,  or  open  letters. — 

WWcins. 

Fr.  Fo-eaUt  -quelle:  It  -eiJe;  Sp.  -cat;  L.  Fe- 
eaU$t  from  vocare.    See  Voice. 

VOYAGE,  f.  V.  -ER.  Formerly  also  writtn 
Fiage. 

A  going  on  the  waif  ;  a  travel,  a  jottmey : 
now  restricted  to — travel  by  sea. 

Fr.  Fof-age^  -^er;  It.  Fiagg-io,  -iire  ;  Sip.  Wh 
•age,  -iijar  i  L.  Via,  the  way  or  road.    Un- 

VULGAR,  ad.  s.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the- 

-ITY.       multitude  or  many,  the  oommoa 

-LY.        people:  —  common,  usual,   ordi- 

-IZB,  V,   nary,  mean,  low,  gross ;  comnoon, 

-isM.       public. 

Fr.  Futg-aire;  Bp.-ar;  It.  Folgtret  L.  Fmlgaru. 
tmm  vuigne,  which  (Voss.)  may  1m  from  Gr.  Ox-Xof , 
tmrba;  MtA.  BoxXot,  tj  frantpoaitieB,  fioXx^t, 
valgus,    Dl'  Pro-vulge.    In-  Un-vulgar. 

VULGATE,  s.  The  old  Latin  Tersion  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  St  Jerome. 

VULNERABLE,  ad.  Fulnerabie.—Hud 
-r-ary,<k2.<.  may  be  wounded,  hurt,  harmed, 
-ATED.  or  injured. 

-ATfON.  Fulnerarjf,  —  Pertaining     to, 

suited  to,  healing  wounds. 
Fr.  FulmifHare;   It  -abite;  Sp.  -oMr;  L.  FW- 
nerariuSf  -nerare,  -mme,  a  wound.    In-  Un- 

VULPINE,*  ad.  Fr.  Tu/piit,— fox-like, 
of  a  fox,  (vulpes.)    L.  Fulpimus.-~'*Feltkam. 

VULTURE,  *.  -ous.    A  bird. 

FuUurous, — ravenous,  voracious. 

Fr.  Faultow;  It  Ave«lUffo;  Spw  BmUre;  L. 
Fuiturt  i  Tolatidot  ob  crebrum  volaiuwt,  beoose 
constantly  on  the  wing. 


W. 


W  hath  taken  his  name  (says  Butler)  not  of 
his  force,  as  other  letters,  but  of  his  shape, 
which  consisteth  of  two  U's  (UU) ;  or  (B. 
Jonson),  according  to  our  present  mode  of 
writing,  it  is  V  germinated  (W)  in  fiill 
sound.  B.  Jonson  adds, — Though  it  have 
the  seat  of  a  consonant  with  us,  the  power 
is  always  vowelish,  even  where  it  leads  the 
vowel  in  any  syllable  ;  as,  if  you  mark  it 
pronounce  the  two  uu,  like  the  Gr. «,  quick 
in  passage ;  and  these  words,  fiM-tfi«,  v-ine, 
uu-ant,  H-antf  suu-am,  ^v-am,  will  sound, 
urine,  want,  twam.  Put  the  aspirate  before, 
and  huu-ai,  htt-at,  &c.  will  be  what,  &c 

WABBLE,  V.  -ER.  To  boil,  to  bubble. 
A  pot'Wabbler, — a  pot-boiler, 
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A.  S.  Wapel-iant  scatere,  ebollirc,  effi^rveseefr : 
from  Wap-eat^  fluctnare,  to  wave,  to  fluctuate.  I» 
undulate;  and  in  this  application  To  umbhle  is 
sometimes  used. 

WAD,  s.     A.  S.  Wad,  I  e.  JFoad,  (qv.) 

WAD,  V.  s.  -DING.  App.  first  to  a  quan- 
tity, mass,  of  weft  or  wad ;  then  to  a  lump, 
package,  bundle.  Wad  is  now  used  to  de- 
note any  thing  pressed,  squeezed,  atsifed 
in — into  a  gun,  clothes,  &c. 

Lye  caUs  it  a  coarser  kind  of  doCli.  to  staff 
cloaths ;  from  Isl  Fad^  wd.  8k>~«  wad  of  atiav, 
fkscis  straminis,  from  A.  8.  HVoA  straw,  (L  a. 
weed.)  Holland  tianalatea  maaipnliu— a  mmd  m 
bottle,  (1.  e.  bundle.)  Ihre  says,  fTacrf  Is  Scytkiaa. 
and  to  be  found  in  every  dialect  of  that 
Ger.  JFad  (Waeh.)  ia— tda,  opus  textum,  <i 
any  thing  weaved,  wea^d^  wemd,  wetd,)  diva 
nus,  sive  Hnteum     See  W&ao. 


WAT 


WAR 


WADE, «.  Waddlb,  v.  Oen.  as  now  app.— ' 

To.  walk  through  water,  high  grass,  any 

thing  impeding  the  motion ;  and  hence, 

to  move  slowly  and  laboriously. 

To  waddle,  (a  frequentative  of  Wade, — 

Lye,)  to  move  with  frequent  e&rts  on  each 

side  alternately. 

A.  8.  Wad<iH ;  Ger.  -m  ;  Sw.  -a  ,*  D.  Waed-em; 
Dan.  Voder,  (L.  Vadtre,)  ire,  axnbnlaie,— to  go,  to 
walk,  (to  make  ipoy.) 

WAFER,  a.  9.  -ER.  A  small  cake :  used  in 
the  Roman-Catholic  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charist A  still  smaller,  to  close  letters,  &c. 
Fr.  Oatiffre,  aofrnj  D.  Wtuftl.  In  Low  L. 
G^frum.—yois.  De  Vit.  Martin,  (in  y.)  derives 
fhnn  Gr.  Kawptov,  enuMum,  a  imall  cake.  8k. 
— fkom  the  v.  To  tpae»,  qd.  to  raise,  and  when 
raised,  moved  backward  and  forward  with  the 
hand— in  reference  to  the  elevation  of  the  Host. 
P.  Plouhman  writes  Wafrtttrt. 

WAFT,  «.  9.  To  move,  or  cause  to  move; 
-AGE.  to  impel  by  a  waving  motion,  or 
-ER.  motion  of  the  wave*,  of  the  wind ; 
-IMG.  to  blow,  to  inflate ;  to  move  or  float 
-u&E.  over  or  upon  the  waves  or  water ; 
to  make  a  imwir^  motion,  as  a  sign  or 
notice ;  to  beckon. 

Waftt ».  is  the  past  p.  of  the  v.  To  «nim,  (qv.)— 
wa»$d,  wat^d,  foafij  and  the  v.  formed  upon  the*. 

WAO,  s.  9.     To  move,  to  go;    to  move 

-o-ERY.  frequently  to  and  fro ;  to  shake. 

-mo.  A  wagf" 

-ISB.  One  who  makes  playful,  meny 

-I8HLT.  motions,  plays  merry,  froHc- 

-ISHNESS.    some  tricks  or  antics ;    a  droll, 

-LE,  9.  a  joker. 

-LIKO.  Go.  ir^^an ;    A.  8.   Wag-ion ;  D. 

Wotdtens  Ger.  Waeken;  8w.  Wagga;  Dan. 
Vakhr,  movere,  motitaie,  to  move,  to  move  fre- 
quently. Woggle^  fireq.  of  Wag.  See  Wads, 
WAT.  (A.  8.  Wae-vn,  wieei-iui,  va^-iDare,  to 
vacillate,  qv.) 

WAGES,  *.      Wages,  plural  —  That  for 
Wage.         which  any  persons  gage,  or  en- 

-ER,  «.  9.    gage,  or  bind  themselves  to  per- 

-ERER.       form  certain  duties. 

-ING.  Wage,    Wager,     or    Qttge,  —  a 

pledge,  a  stake ;  a  pledge  of  battle,  or  to 

maintain  and  carry  on  battle ;  and — 
To  wage   is — to  gage,    or — to  engage, 

(in  battle,  or  war;)  to  engage  in,  to  imder- 

take,  to  commence,  to  carry  on. 

A  wager  is  also — a  pledge,  a  stake.    And 

To  lay  a  wager, — to  lay  down  a  pledge  or 

sure^  i  to  bet 
By  mere  change  of  p  Into  v,  is  Fr.  Gogtt  a  pawn 

or  pledge ;  in  Eng.  also  a  Ooge^  (qv.)  Plural,  "goge$, 

wages,  hire,  stipend."  •^  Cof.     See  Oao,  Kbo, 

Kkt,  Qoat. 

WAGON,  or  Waqgon.  A  carriage — used 
-(HONBR.  to  carry  loads — fonnerly  used  in 
-OMRT.      war,  &C. 

AS.  IFd^f-eM;  D.  Wotgkem;  Ger.  Wogem;  Sw. 
Wogm;  Dan.  Vogn,  from  the  «.  Wteg-au,  to  carry, 
to  bear.  See  Wxxoh.  As  Cumu  a  eurrtndo,  so 
Ger.  Wogtm,  flnom  wg-^n,  movere.— ITecA.  See 
Wa»  and  Was. 

WAIL,  9.  a.  To  utter  loudly,  (se.)  grief, 
-FUi..  sorrow;  to  complain,  to  lament,  to 
-iNO.    moan,  to  deplore. 
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Serenios,'— from  Go.  Wott,  planetus,  voUa,  vo- 
ciferari;    and  this  prohahly  A.S  Cyllan,  gietlan, 

fol-on,  ejulare,  tdcuaTe,  to  yell ;  and  hence  aleo 
t.  Giulare,  and  L.  EJutare.    Be-  Out- 

WAIMENT,*  9.  To  lament,  mourn,  dom- 
-uro.'t  plain,  groan ;  also  to  fret,  afflict, 
-ATXON.t   or  vex  himsel£ — Cot.    *Spenter, 

^Chaucer, 
Fr.  GuemeuUTt  guermtnUr,     Men.  endeavours 
to  form  it  from  L.  Qmarert  or  quteritare. 

WAIN, «.  A  corruption  of  Wagon : — wag'n, 
wan,  or  wain. 

W[AINSCOT,  «.  9.  -TING.  Any  inclosure, 
side  of  a  room  or  other  building,  formed  of 
materials  (deals)  resembling  or  presenting 
the  resemblance  of  waving  lines  ;  now  com- 
monly of  any  kind  of  boanls,  and  sometimes 
even  of  other  materiala. 

The  deals  of  oaks  are  especially  called 
wainscot, 

D.  Watyihen-'tehot,  waege-tehot^  from  watgke, 
fluctus,  (see  Wao,)  a  wav«,  (Kllian ;)  and  Sk.  In- 
clines to  an  opinion,  that  waintcot  was  so  called 
from  the  waving  veins  or  fibres  of  the  material. 
Pliny  in  some  degree  confirms  this :— "  In  ail 
seelings  and  woiiueot  whatever  it  be,  whether 
Greekish,  Campaine,  or  Sicilian,  it  (flrre)  runs 
alwaies  round  and  winding,  like  the  tendiils  of  a 
vine,  as  the  ieyner  runneth  over  the  painels  and 

Juarters  with  his  plainer."  Holland. — Scot,  in 
>.  Schoit  beschoiy  (which  Kilian  calls  eonUgnatio 
intermedia,)  and  Ger.  Ge-tchott,  are  from  A.S. 
Soili-an,  D.  Sehiet-en,  tchutten^  Ger.  SchieMun; 
Mchmttent  to  skat ;  and  henee,^to  close,  to  inclose. 

WAIST.    See  Waste. 

WAIT,  9.  a.  To  watch  or  be  on  the  watch ; 
-ER.         to  be  vigilant,  attentive,  observant ; 

Waits,  to  attend,  to  observe ;  to  lie,  stay, 
or  keep— upon  the  look  out,  in  attendance, 
in  observation,  in  expectation ;  to  stay,  to 
expect 

Waits  is  a  name  app.  to  musicians,  who 
go  round  in  the  night,  and  wake  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  their  music  and  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  season. 

Fr.  Guetter,  ogmetter;  Ger.  Waekten :  same  word 
as  Wateh,  diff.  written  and  pronounced.    A-  Un- 

WAKE,  9.  s.  To  rouse,  (sc.)  the  senses 
-FUL.  from    inertness    or    inaction, 

-FULLT.  from  dormancy,  from  sleep ;  to 
-FULNE88.  rouse,  to  be  or  cause  to  be  alert, 
-EN,  9.  to  excite,  to  quicken. 
-ENBR.  A  wake  is  a  feast  kept  on  the 
-ENiKO.  first  day  of  the  consecration  of 
-INO.  a  church,  and  on  the  anniver- 

-RR.*  sary  of  it ;   and  so  called  be- 

cause the  night  is  spent  awake  (in  watching) 
and  partly  in  singing;  they  were  subse- 
quently transformed  into  meetings  of 
amusement  and  pastime,  conviviality  and 
licentiousness. 

Liche-wake, — a  watching  of  the  dead. 

Wake  of  a  ship, — course  kept  or  watched. 

*Chaucer. 

AS.  Awaeian,  wac4ant  Ger.  Wachten; -!>. 
Waeken;  Sw.  Woia;  Dan.  Vttkker,  ragier,  vigi- 
lare.  ejccubare,  to  bevl|^ant;  to  raise,  rise,  or 
rouse.  See  Watch,  and  VIGIL  A  MT.  {A.  9.  Wag- 
ion,  to  move.    See  Way.)    A-  Be-  For-  Be-  Uh- 

SK 


^l 


'? 


WAI- 

WAKE-ROBIN,  «.  A  plant,— so  called 
(Sk.)  became  its  acrimony  will  owakt  the 
sleeping. 

WALK,  V.  «.  WoXk,  n  it  app.  to  the 
-ER.  motion,  the  fait ;  the  way  of  path, 
-XMO.  the  course  or  track. 

To  vott,  as  a  species  of  Tolontary  motion, 
is  distinguished  in  bipeds  from  To  run ;  in 
quadrupeds  from  To  run,  to  trot,  to  canter, 
to  gallop. 

Toioa/Ayame,  in  Bastall,  is— to  tread 
it,  to  press  it— J%.  "  That  the  wdiker^ 
and  frilfer  shall  truly  tMOItf,  ful,  thicke,  and 
worke  every  webbe  of  woollen  yame,  which 
he  shall  have  to  waXkt^  Ail,  thicke  &  worke, 
without  any  flocks,  &e."— iZostoiL 

Ger.  Wall-tHt  ire,  egxedi,  ambulare.^JTatfA. 
Sk.  thinks  Walk  is  from  A.  8.  Weale-tui,  to  soil ; 
',  and  Som.  BUfinjests  the  same  origin,  in  t»  WeaU^n, 
to  roll,  to  turn,  to  tumble,  to  xevdlTe,  to  roll  back, 
to  turn  up  and  down,  to  zetuni  often ;  hereof  (he 
adds)  probably  our  To  walk,  ambulare.  Oter-  Oat- 

WALL,  «.  V,  App.  to — Any  materials, 
brick,  stone,  mud,  clay,  wood,  &c.  conso- 
lidated, cemented,  or  fastened  together. 

The  A.  S.  Weal  was  not  only  so  applied, 
but  also  to  the  mcrtar^  or  that  by  whioh  the 
materials  are  cemented  or  connected. 

WaU-Jlower,  WaU-wort,  &c. — so  called 
(Bk.)  because  they  principally  ^ow  on  or 
near  loaUa, 

D.  Ger.  ft  8w.  Wail,  A.  8.  Weal,  gen.  from  h. 
VaUum.  Tooke,  on  the  other  hand,  derives  both 
raUum  and  IVatl  from  A.  8.  WU-an,  to  Join  tom- 
ther,  to  consolidate,  to  cement.  Eu-  In-  Oat-  Un- 

WALL,  ad,  Sk.  writes—''  Wall  or  whaU 
ey,  a  disease  of  horses ;  I  know  not  whether 
from  any  likeness  to  the  eyes  of  the  wkmU 
fish.  Brocket  says — "  In  those  parts  of 
the  north,  with  whid)  I  am  beat  acquainted, 
persons  are  said  to  be  Hfoll-eyedf  when  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  very  large,  and  to  ebe 
side.  On  the  Borders,  tiefolkt  ai«  consi- 
dered unlucky."  Hie  author  of  the  Craven 
Glossary  explains  WaU-een  to  mean  white 
or  green  (grey).  Grose  defines  St, — **  An 
eye  with  little  or  no  sight,  all  white  lik«  a 
plaistered  walU*  Cooper,  in  his  Thesaurus, 
1573,  renders  glaaciohu — a  horse  with  a 
waicle  eye.  "  WaU-eytd  wrath,"  in  Shak. 
seems  to  correspond  with  L.  Gltmei  ccuU^ 
which  Cooper  tenders,  "  eyes  with  furie 
(fierie)  ruddinesse."  WtM  or  fVhaU,  WkaUy, 
Whally^eytd,  are  from  A.  S.  Hwel-an,  oon- 
tabescere,  putrescere. 

WALLET,  t,    A  traveller's  bag  orpouc3i ; 

any  thing  hanging  like  a  bag. 

From  Ger.  ft  D.  WalUn;  A.  8.  WaalUan,  to 
go,  to  go  abroad,  to  travel. 

WALLOW,  V.  a.     To  roll ;  uiaaUy  app. 

-EB.    to — ^roUing  for  indulgence  or  et^oy- 

-ISH.*  ment,  as  swine  in  the  mud ;  men  in 

sensual  gratifications. 

Walhwuh, — trolling  or  tossing;  as  ray 

thing  fumMctu  bk  the  stomach  or  bowela ; 


WAN 

rad  henod,  ftoMeoicf ,  quia  (■&)  tdift  fngrsAa 
Tolutantnr  et  fluotnant  in  ventricnlot. — A. 

*UdaL 

A.  8.     Wai»4am,    wtalamimms     IX 
W0tt4m  i  Qmt.  WMm,  to  zelL    8k«  4arl 
h.  Foh-ere,     Tooke— (he  I*,  from  the  A.  ft. 
WAKTsa.    £n- 

WALM,*  «.  Lo.  WkOm,  (qv->— 

WALKtJT,  «.    A  tree;  the  firuk. 
D.  Walteke  not,  wml  n»t ;  Ger.  Wail  ■■ 
Wmlk-kmutu,  noees  ezotice,  from  A.  8.  Wemi,  Go. 
Wulo,  pemgrimoa,  aUemie.-  8ee  Sk.  a 


WALTER,*  V.    To  wallow  or  iMter,  (qr.) 
*iSr  r.  Man, 

WAMBLE,  0W  «.    To  be  ill  nt  emme^  m  a 

state  of  tumult,  in  the  bel^. 
From  A  8.  Wmmh,  the  womh  or  beQy. 

WAN,  ad.    Ts  flMM,--To  decrease,  to  ftB 
Wane,  «.  #.   away,  to  decline,  to  dinanish, 
-mo.  to  decay,  to  &int. 

-M-BDw  Wtm-hop§i  — wmmd,   decvn»- 

•ICB.  ing,    decaying,    dyia^    ho^ 

Chaoeer  oaUs  it  "  de^air  of  the  mcicy  of 
God.'* 

Wmh — fdnt,  languid^  won  ool,  cr  ex- 
hausted. 
8m  Oavin;  Wass,  and  Vavr,   ol 


Wmu,  past  p.  of  flMfiieii,  to  deeieaae,  to  IhB  away 
The  moon  ra  the  wemv  li  tike 


■tote. 


M 


The  wateri 


lBa< 


WAND,«.  AmmMlstickoritaflr; 
thin,  slender,  sdek  or  staff;  a  rod. 

WANDER,  9.  To  move  or  go  firoaa 

-BB.        to  place,  fk'om  (met) 

-iNa       thoii^gfat;   to  move  or  go  m  ast 

-INOLT.  unsettled  course,  without  certna 

-u  ENT.*  or  direct  aim  or  object ;  to 

to  ramble,  to  stray,  to  deviate. — *B^ 
Ger.  Wamd-om;  D.  -rto,  -tfro*;  SW.  -re; 
Fandror ;  A  8.  IFattd-rUm,  (from  the  ». 
Ire,  atain,  to  go,)  to  ge  abeat  from  ptaee  to  i 
For-  Mia-  Un- 

WANG,  I.  -ER.  "The  mandiUe  or  jaw 
wherein  the  teeth  are  set;  hence,  widi 
Chaucer,  we  call  the  cheek-teeth,  great 
teeth  or  grinden,  wangt  or  vtaig-titisQi ;  as 
In  that  old  rime : — 

<  And  in  witnea  that  fiUa  te  sooth 
I  bite  the  wax  with  my  wMf -taoliL** 

Wanger, — a  pillow  for  the  cheek. — Sam. 

A.  8.  Wan0,  wutmyo,  womm  ;  IX  Wam^ts 
Wang.     Wangor^ — A.  8.  Umaaere:  0.   Wa^ 
^iaxilla{Matt.  ▼.  M) ia in  A.8.  Ver.  JTai^B. 

WANION,  «.  Wantt.    Not  hi  any  of  en 

dictionaries.      Narea  had  nset 
the  phnse— *' widi  a  «Mnioi 
writea— "in  the  wanimA"    Marea 
it  eridently  cSdier  from  A  S. 
triment,  (aee  Wane,)  or  Wa 
to  deplore :  he  prodoeea  an 
Fox's  Ecdenaatical  Hiatoiy, 
written  IFoafis. 

Wang^  Wkmug^  or  Wkumg^  is  m  Svibft 
and  the  North— a  thoi^i  and  T^\ 


SfcT.liste 


ft  is 


WAB 


WAR 


i 
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to  btmgf  in  Bevopshire  alga  See  Oroee, 
Brocket,  and  More. 

A  wantif  is — a  leather  girth. 

JVamtmd,  in  Six  T.  More,  seemi  to  have 
some  reference  to  cart  furniture :  "  He 
would  of  lykelyhood  bynde  them  to  cartes 
and  beate  them,  and  make  theym  wed  in 
the  waiutmd," 

WANT,  V. «.  'lESM.*  To  be  or  become  less, 
diminished,  or  decresaed ;  to  fidl,  to  be 
deficient;  to  be  without  (sc.  a  something 
to  complete  a  whole);  to  be  without,  to 
be  destitute,  to  need,  to  be  in  need  of;  to 
feel  the  need  of;  and,  cona.  to  seek  or  long 
for,  to  desire,  or  covet  (Sc)  to  do  without, 
bear  or  endure  the  want — *  Warner. 

D.  &  G«r.  Wan.  "  Want,  the  *.  (Tooke)  Is^ 
Wanedf  tpan%  wanif  the  post  p.  of  To  waiM»  (qv.) 
to  flUl  away ; "  and  the  v.  is  formed  upon  the  ». 
Ifanf,— A.S.  Wand,  talpa»  a  moie,  8k.  derlTee 
ftozn  A.  S.  Wend'an,  to  torn,  k  vertendo  teiram. 
Un- 

WANTON,  ad.  e.  p.  App.  to— One  who 
-IZE,  V.  piursues  or  follows,  indulges  his 
-LY.  ovm  desires,  his  wish  for  pleasure, 
-MESS,  his  lusts;  loosely  or  diraolutely, 
mirthftiUy  or  playfully,  licentiously,  lux- 
uriantly. 

Lasclvus,  qd.  he  or  aha  that  MKtnUlk  e««.— /«». 
And  to  the  lame  puipoit  Mine,  8k.  prefers  D. 
Watnen,  (to  ween,)  to  thlak,  to  imagine,  to  ftncy; 
one  who  has  a  fiiney  or  wish,  who  lightly  wishes 
for;  or  from  D.  Wendelen,  to  wander,  to  rove,  so. 
from  pleasure  to  pleasure.  It  is  perhi^  formed 
upon  the  v.  To  mant,  to  seek  or  long  for,  to  desire, 
to  covet    Over- 

WAN-TRUST,'  s.  Waned  or  decreased 
trustt  want  of  iriut ;  distrust — 'Chaucer. 

WANTY.    See  Wanion. 

WAPED,  pU  A.  S.  Wqf'ian,  to  be  amazed 
or  aatonished.  See  Wave,  and  Waver.  A- 

WAPEN-TAKE,  #.  "The  people,  in 
imitation  of  their  ancestors,  the  ancient 
Germans,  aasembled  there  [at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  hundred]  in  arms;  whence 
a  hun£ed  was  sometimes  called  a  wapen- 
take, and  its  courts  served  both  for  the 
support  of  military  discipline,  and  for  the 
administration  of  civil  justice."— Hnmtf. 

A.  8.  Wdepen-getace ;  Oer.  Wopentaikt  from  A.S. 
Wetpen,  weapons  (arms),  and  toe,  a  touch;  od. 
eoncuisio  annorum,  a  shaking  or  striking  of  the 
aims,  (a  costom  recorded  hy  Tacitus;)  or  Qom  the 
same  weBpen,  and  tar,  a  taking  or  leoeiving  of 
the  vassal's  arms  hy  a  new  lord,  in  token  of  sub- 
Jeeti<m ;  or  because  the  people,  in  oonflrmatkm  of 

;  naton,  touched  the  wei^on  of  the  lord.— See  Som. 
Spel.  and  Waek. 

WAPPEJEIED.    See  UNWAPPEAEBi 

WAR,  9, «.  To  defend,  to  protect,  to  guard 
^BAT, «.  or  ward;    and,  ftirther,  tfi 

act  offmaively,  to  attack  or 


-FABB,a.iV. 

-l»Yy  or  To  wamraif,  or  wtrrtff,  (not 

uncommon  in  our  old  Poets 
and  Chroniclers,)— Fr,  GuS- 
roffer,    to  attack   hostilely. 

And  see  Wobst* — *Spm9$r,    ^Camdtn, 
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Pr.  Onerr^;  It  ft  8p.  •«;  D.  Werre;  Get.  Wer. 
D.  Wer-en;  Get.  War-en;  A.S.  "War-ian,  wer-iant 
wtrigan,  te  ware  or  bewart.  See  Wakd,  WAaK, 
WAanAKT,  WAa&SK.    Over-  Un- 

WARBLE,  1.  fK  To  sinff,  with  quick  and 
-ER.  varied  voice,  wiu  vibrations  of 
-IMO.  tone  ;  to  quaver  or  shake.  It  is 
app.  as  well  to  the  loud  and  rapid  notes  of 
the  nightingale,  as  to  the  low,  gende,  but 
quick  notes  of  the  linnet. 

Ft.  Werble^  parole,  propos,  discours.  Werhter, 
parler  A  haute  voiz,  reciter,  discovLrer.—Jloqitefitrt. 
>Far6/e  (says  Sk.)  is  perhaps  from  D.  Wervelen,  (to 
vhirl,)  gyros  agere,  and  hence  app.  to  muaio^ 
vocem  reciprocantibosmodulis  circuniagere,vocem 
vihraie,  Tlbrissare ;  and  Jun.— cantum  crebro  vods 
inflexu  variars  ae  suUinde  mntaie. 


WARD,©.*.   The  primary  meaning  seems  fCajt^A.  /. 


-EN. 

-EMRT. 

-EN8IUP. 

-ER. 

-MOTE. 

-SHIP. 


to  be — ^To  look  at,  (tueri,)  to  look 
after;    and  cons,  to  defend,  to 
protect,  to  keep  harmless. 
To  look  at  or  after ;  to  watch,  to 
look  vigilantly;    to  defend,  to 
protect,  to  save  or  keep  harm- 
-LE8&*      less ;  to  keep  or  hold  ofi ;  to  keep 
in  custody. 
A  uaxd, — ^a  district  under  its  own  guard- 
ianship or  proteotioo,  that  appoints  its  own 
guards  or  protectors.    Also — 
Any  one  under  the  protection  of  another. 
A  ward  of  a  lock, — that  guards  or  secures 
it,  constitutes  its  security  or  strength. 

Ward,  term.  "  may  be  joined  to  the  name 
of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  to  or  from 
which  our  view  or  sight  may  be  directed." 
In  our  old  writers  are  found—to  God'Ward, 
to  Rome-ward,  to  me-ward,  to  her-ward, 
&c.  &C. 

Ward-mote, — ^meeting  of  the  ward, 
A  warde-eorps, — Ft.  Garde-corps. 
A  ward-robe, — Fr.  Garde-robe. 
^  Ward,  the  t.  was  much  used  in  appo- 
sition ;   as  hay-ward,  gkie-ward,  i.  e.  ward 
or  guardian  of  the  hay  or  gate. — *Dryden. 

A.  S.  Ward-4an  or  Kwartf-ian ;  D.  Weeren,  waer- 
en,  'den;  Oer.  Weeren,  to  guard,  to  icare,  (qv.) 
And  see  War.    A-  For-  In-  Oct-  Re-  Un- 

WARE,  o.  s.    To  look  at  or  after ;  to  be 

-LY. 

-Y. 

-ILY. 

-INESS. 
-FUX^ESS. 


C.-3 


I  i^ 


-LESS.' 
-IMENT.t 


prudent  or  provident;  to  pro- 
vide, to  take  heed  or  care ;  to 
be  careful  or  cautious ;  to  be 
on  the  watch;  to  be  vigilant 
*  Daniel.     *  ^S/^eer. 

A.S.  Wer-ian,  war-ian.  See  War. 
A-  Be-  Over-  Un- 

WARE,  «.  -HOUSE.  Perhaps  —  Articles 
warely  or  carefully  made  or  manu£ictured, 
sc.  for  aale;  or  rather  articles  for  wrar, 
i  e.  for  use. 

AJS.  Warei  D.  Waerei  Ger.  War;  Sw.  Wara, 
(Waeh.)  from  an  obsolete  v.  Wtertn,  sestlmare,  to 
set  a  price  upon.  Sk.— Arom  D.  U  Ger.  Waeren, 
veriilcare,  1.  e.  veras  et  sinceraa  esse  merces  pol- 
Uoed,  to  warrant  the  artioles  to  be  genuine  and 
sound,  ^vai.'^ttom  Waeren,  (to  ware  or  ward,) 
to  guard  carefully;  because  icareM  are  anxiously 
gushed  or  warded. 

WARISH,*  V.  To  heal,  to  recover  from 
sickness. — Tyrw. 

SK2 


J 


}i. 


•■* 


WAR 


WAS 


To  be  ware  or  waryt  to  take  care'of ;  and, 
cons,  to  cure,  to  heal,  to  recover. 
*  Chaucer,     HoUand, 

WARISON,*  *.     App.  to— Preparation, 

IYarnestore,  V,  proTision,  supply,  posses- 

-INO.  sion,     acquisition,    gain, 

guerdon,  or  reward. 
To  teamestore,  and  To  gameson,  are  used 
by  Chaucer  indifferently — *  Chaucer.  Gower, 
Appears  to  be  the  tame  word  ai  Garison  or 
GarnitoH,    See  GiJuritH,  and  Wakibh. 

WAR-LOCK,  I.  A  wizard,  supposed  to 
be  in  compact  with  the  devil, — Dr.  Jamie- 
son  ;  who  thinks  there  are  strong  marks  of 
affinity  to  the  Is.  Fard-^lok-r,  an  incanta- 
tion. May  it  not  be  composed  of  Ware, 
and  luck:  one  whose  htek  or  fortune  is 
wared  or  warded,  sc.  in  consequence  of  a 
compact  with  the  devil ;  or  one  who  wamt 
of  luck  or  lot  to  come  7  Dryden  says,  "  The 
Scots  commonly  call  such  men,  who  they 
say  are  iron-free  or  lead-free,  warlucke^ 

WARM,  V,  ad.    Met— To  inflame ;  to  be 

-LY.  or  become  ardent ;  to  enkindle ; 

-NE86.       to  animate ;  to  inspirit. 

-FUL.*        ^Chapman. 

Warmth.  A.8.  ITmrm-an,  -iam  D.  Waermen: 
Ger.  Weermens  8w.  Wemna;  Dan.  Varmert  cale- 
facere,  calefierl.  Warm  {>  app.  to  a  less  degree 
than  hot 

WARN,  V.  To  cause  to  look,  observe,  or 
-ER,  «.  take  notice;  to  put  upon  guard  or 
-INC.  defence ;  to  give  notice  of  that 
which  is  to  be  guarded  against,  of  that  which 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done ;  to  caution, 
to  admonish;  also,  to  protect,  to  defend, 
to  deny. 

**  A  wamer  was  the  first  soteltie,  and  which 
preceded  or  gave  warning  of  the  courses." — 
Pennant,  London,  In  Leland  (iv.  226,) 
The  Coronation  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  the 
wamer  before  the  course  is  twice  mentioned. 
A.S.  Warn-ian^  vearn-ian;  D.  Waern-tn;  Ger. 

'  Wam-ent  8w.  Wama,  formed  upon  v.  War-Uw, 
Qt  Wer-ian,  to  cause  to  look  or  take  notice ;  to 
cause  to  he  aware — waren,  wat'n,  or. worn.  Dis- 
Fore-  Un- 

WARP,  ».  «.  -INO.  To  cast,  to  throw,  to 
shoot;  to  cast  or  throw,  to  project,  sc.  out 
of  its  course  or  direction,  out  of  a  right 
line,  indirectly,  crookedly,  crossly;  to 
move,  or  cause  to  move,  to  force,  in  an 
indirect,  crooked,  cross  line-;  to  wind,  to 
cross,  to  bias. 

Warp,  s.  in  Weaving. 
D.  Werp-€nt  worp-an;  8w.  Warp-a;  A.S.  W§orp- 
an,  Jaoere.  jaculari,  Jactare,  to  cast,  to  hurl. 
**  When  planks  or  boards  are  awry,  we  eay  they 
cast,  or  they  ioarp.**—'Ftr»teffan.  And  see  Molb. 
Un- 

WARRANT,  V.  t.  To  defend,  to  pro- 
-ABLE.  tect,  to  secure,  or  assure,  give 

-ABLT.  assurance  or  security ;  to  give 

-ABLENE88.  Credit,  or  affiance ;  to  autho- 
-INO.  rise,  to  sanction.  —  *Nat  «r- 

-Y.  common  from  Chaucer  to  Shak. 

-ISB,*  V.  e,     Fr.  OoranUr;  It.  Ot$aren^re,  from 
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A.8.  Warhm,  «erimt. 
dee.    Vu- 

WARREN,  *.  -KR.  A  place  for  the  pro- 
tection, safe  custody  or  preservation  (of 
rabbits  or  other  animals). 

Fr.  Gartnne:  D.  Waereud*,  (locus  septus.)  fron 
the  A.  8.  •.  War^4an,  «p«r4M,— tocri,  dafamdcse, 
protflgere.    8ee  Wab. 

WART,  *.    Also  formerly  WerL 

Hardness  of  the  hands  or  feet  canned  wUh 
labour.    A  knot,  a  knurbe^ 

A.8.  Wtmrk,  womU;  D.  Waeri*»,  martUf 
WarUi  A.S.  Wear;  D.  Wmt,  wUr.- 


WAS,  V.  Were,  Wat  and  Were  are  grsm- 
matically  arranged  as  tenses  under  the  «. 
To  be. 

Eng.  Go.  ft  D.  Wa$t  A* 8.  Wms,  ««•/  Get.  * 
8w.  War;  Dan.  F#r.  Eng.  Werem^  men;  Go. 
Wea-um;  A.8.  War-on;  Ger.  &  D.  War-en;  Itaui. 
Ware:  8w.  Wore.  Wach.  derives  the  Get.  War 
from  the  Scandic  Wisren,  esse,  and  the  Go.  0.  * 
Eng.  from  Wee-en,  esse;  quia  sdL  R.  ft  8.  aoti- 
quitils  permutantnr.  In  Alamannic  Glossaiy, 
Wa$  is  written  Uuaa.  Ihrc  calls  Wara  an  mmy- 
malons  «.  from  (Er^  sum;  tbe  Imperfect  ofwhicb 
is  War-er-exa.  Of  (Er  he  says— Noa  bypeitarti 
soli  aumus,  qui  radicem  conservamu*  ipai  LaSio 
deperditam,  sed  ei^us  temptis  imperfectiun  resi- 
duum est,  J?r-am.  The  RKhe  considera  to  hare 
been  added  enphonice.  They  are  all  fraan  Gto. 
WU-an;  A.  8.  Wet-an;  D.  ft  Ger.  Wetn;  8w- 
Wara ;  Dan.  War,  ware,  esse,  fieri,  vivere,  to  be 
or  contbiue  to  be.    See  Wis,  Wisa. 

WASH,  V.  *.  ad.  To  wet  or  water;  to 
-ER.     touch,  cover,  dip,  soak,  in  any  way 

-  INO.   act  upon — with  water,  with  any  fluid ; 

-  Y.  to  perform  a  lavation  or  ablution ;  to 
cleanse  wiA  any  fluid.  Wash,  s.  is  also 
app.  to — 

A  wet  place ;  a  bog,  a  marsh,  &c ;  any 
thing  collected  by  washing j  ihat  which 
washes  or  is  washed. 

Wash  or  Washy,  aJ.— watery  or  moist ; 
thin,  as  diluted  substances ;  wanting  firm- 
ness or  solidity. 

A  washing  blow  (Beau.  &  F.),  is  (ShaJk.) 
a  swashing  blow. 

D.  ftOer.  Waeeken:  8w.  Waska;  A.8.  W4ta^ 
an,  waee-an,  lavarc,  abluere.    Over-  Un- 

WASP,  *.  -fSH.    AniDseet 

Waspish,  (met)  —  spt  or  quick  to  W 
angry,  or  resentful ;  irritable ;  easi^  pro- 
voked. 

A.S.  W4Bfe,  weeps;  Ban.  Tape;  D.  ft  Ger.  We^; 
Ft.  Gueepe;  8p.  Abiepa;  it.  ft  L.  Veepa. 

WASSAIL,.Mi  «.  s.  -SR.  AS.  Wma-hait, 
or  hal  fm9«,--Sa]vii8  sis.  Bo,  or  mays*  thou 
be,  in  health ;  Good  health  to  yoo. 

WassaHerst-^ifip.  gen.  to — ^meny, 
drinkers ;  to  revellers,  rioters. 

WASTE,  V.  ad.  s.    To  detolate,  to  dectfoy, 

-FUL.  to  demolish,  to  consomtt  to  cx- 

-FULLT.  pend,  to  squanders  to  vp^  to 

-FULMB88.  useless  purposes ;  touwciriB- 

-ER.  ploy  lavishly,  profusely,  pm£- 

-INO.  g&lly;  asofnoi]aoor'Valtte,«a 

-NESS.*  refuse;   to  decrease,  to   ** 

-RBLL.t  nishi  to  decay. 


WAV 


WE 


A  waiter,  m  Bible,  1M9, 1  Ckian,  zi.  is 
a  Mtqi^  in  Mod.  Ver. 

Wastrel  umks,  (Carew,)  workes  in  cera- 
mon  lands. — *Spetuer.    ^Carew, 

Vt,  Gaiters  Jt.  Gm«utdre ;  Sp.Gattar;  L.  Fatt- 
artj  (Tooke,)  ftom  A.S.  In  D.  Woeitenj  verwoesi- 
en  :  G«r.  WfuUn^  twrtMWton  ;  A.9.  Wntant  awnktHt 
in  deaMtnm  nd%ert,  extenninMe,  vaator*,  demo- 
lire  i  to  jedooe  to  a  desert,  to  eactexininate»  to 
dcmolisli.    For-  Oyer-  Un- 

WASTE,  or  Waist,  «.  Compared  with 
the  breadth  across  the  shoulders,  and  across 
the  hips,  is  the  smaller,  the  wasting,  dimi- 
nishing part     See  Waste,  ante. 

Sk.  sale, — perhaps  ihnn  the  L.  Faatu*,  od. 
vomUot  corporis  pars,  the  larger  part  of  the  body, 
irhich  app«srs  to  be  the  revexBe  of  the  fact. 

WASTEL, «.  The  Fr.  etymologists  con- 
sider the  name  to  be  given  to  a  Kind  of 
bread  from  the  size  (&  vasittate),  baked  in 
one  mass. 

Wastel'hrtad  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
onr  old  statutes  regulating  the  assize  of 

bread. 

Perhaps  (Spel.)  from  D.  Vasten,  to  fast,  Sk. 
prefers  ft.  GutUau,  a  cake;  and  Tyrw.  assents  to 
Sk.    In  Pioacdy,  GastsoM  Is  called  OuasteL 

WATCH,  If. «.  To  be  wakeful  or  vigilant ; 
-BR.  to  look,  to  observe — ^vigilantly, 

-FOL.  attentively,  heedfuUy,  carefully, 

-PULLT.       cautiously,  warily ;  to  attend,  to 
-FULNESS,  heed,  to  regard,  to  guard, 
-wo.  A  watck, — a  machine  by  which 

to  watch  or  observe  time. 
Waktf  (qv.)  and  Wateh  are  the  same  word  (k 
changed  into  tch).    Over-  Out-  Un- 

WATCHET,  #.  Chaucer  writes  Wageti 
and  Sk.  thinks  it  may  be  Wad-ehet,  the 
colotir  of  wad  or  wood,  Fr.  (htesde ;  and 
Cot.  says  the  Fr.  dyers  call  the  coarser  sort 
of  stuff,  Guesdey  and  the  finer,  Pastel, 

WATER,  f.  0.  App.  to— Spring  or  well, 
-BR.  sea,  river,  or  rain.    To  water, — 

-iiro.  To  wet,  to  flow  or  pour  water. 

-  ISH.  *Byrth  of  Mankind,  1 552. 

"''•  See  Aquatic.       Go.  Wato ;   A.  S. 

-INE88.  Iftf^fr,  -tr§!  D.  WasUr;  Ger.  Wm- 

-LESS.  ««• ;  8w.  Woiin,  Ikom  Wat-an^  to 

-ISHNESS.'  ^«^     "»- 

WATTLE,  s.  V.  Watlino.      Any  thing 
(a  fence,  hurdle,)  made  of  withs  or  withys. 
Sk.  thinksy—the  wattUs  of  a  cock  are  so 
called  from  WaddU,  or  Waggle. 

A.  8.  WaUku,   wmU,    veihel,    perhaps   from 
WUkhU,  a  with  or  witkif,  (qv.) 

WAVE,  9.  s.    Anciently  written  Wawe. 
-T.  App.  to— The  lising  and  felling 

-BR,  o,  muiaee  of  the  sea ;  any  similar 
-BR-BR.  motion ;  or  line,  as  if  formed  by 
-INO.  such  motion.    And  To  waoe  or 

-INOLT.      waver, — 

-iNGNBSs.  To  more  up  snd  down,  to  and 
fro;  (to  make  such  motion  as  a  sign  or 
token ;)  to  rise  and  fall  In  curved  lines ;  to 
curl ;  to  move  unsteadily,  as  water  agitated; 
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to  fluctuate;  to  be  unsteady,  unfixed,  un- 
settled, or  undetermined. 

Pr.  Vog^e ;  It.  -o,  -Ar* ;  D.  Waeghe ;  Ger. 
Wage;  8w.  fr  A.  S.  Way;  Go.  Wego ;  ftom  the  r. 
Wag-ian,  to  move  -.—Wif-ian^  to  move  ss  the  sea 
up  and  down.    See  Wat.    Un- 

WAVE,  or  Waive,  v.    Also  written  Weive 

Waif,    and  Veive, 

Weft.  To  refuse,  abandon,  give  over ;  also, 
— to  surrender,  give  back,  resign,  redeliver 
(Cot) ;  to  forsake,  to  decline,  to  refuse,  to 
depart — Tyrw. 

Fr.  Ouesver,  (Men.)  from  Guetvir^  werpire  ;  D. 
Werp-en,  (to  irarp,)  to  cast  or  throw.  Waifs,— 
Law  L.  ( Weife»)  WoMum,  hona  miiviaia,  are  those 
vrhich  thievea  may  have  thrown  away  in  their 
flight.— 5pe/.  Fr.  Ghoses  guaivet,  or  guetves,— 
waifet  or  Hraiett  or  things  quitted,  abandoned, 
forsaken,  left  at  random. — Cot.  Used  met.  by 
Cowper,  to  denote — one  who  has  gone  astray. 
See  Sk.,'  and  VamxD. 

WAWL,*  V.  I  e.  To  wml—*Bale.   Shak. 
Acriter  et  ineondite  voeiferari,  firom  Gr.  Av-etv, 
elamare.—J^un. 

WAX,  V.    Anciently  also  Wex. 

To  eke,  to  grow,  to  increase;  to  be  or 
become  larger,  greater ;  to  grow  or  become. 

Go.  Wakt-Jam,  crescere;  A.S.  Weost-antwex-an; 
D.  Wauen;  Ger.  Waeksen;  Sw.  Waxa. 

WAX,  *.  V.     App.  to — ^Various  substances, 

-EN.   yielding  to  pressure;  that  prepared 

-T.      by  iSte  bee  ;  that  discharged  from 

trees. 
A.  S.  Wac,  iMof,  gentle,  soft,  tender,  flexible, 

giant,  pliable,  limber.— foss.  Hence  A.S.  Waa; 
.  &  Ger.  Waehs ;  Dan.  Vox.  Wach.  refers  to 
the  V.  Weichen^  cedere;  to  yield,  to  give  way.  See 
Weak.    Over- 

WAY,  *.  App.  to— The  path,  road,  course, 
-FARE,  V.  s.  track,  on  or  in  which  we 
-FARER.  move,  or  go,  or  pass ;  to  the 
-FARiNOi  mode,  manner  or  means,  me- 
-LAY,  V.  '  thod,  plan,  regular  or  habi- 
-LE88.  tual  course,  in  which  we  move 

-WARD.  or  act,  in  which  we  proceed  or 
-WARD-LT.    advance. 

-NESS.  Way-ward,  —  regarding,     or 

having  regard  to  his  own  way,  course,  or 
practice  ;  and  hence,— wilful,  self-willed  ; 
and  cons. — evilly  disposed,  perverse,  peev- 
ish, petulant.  "  If  thin  yghe  be  wemoard 
(nequam)  al  thi  bodi  schal  be  derk.  . . . 
Thei  be  iiilfillid  with  al  wickidnesse,  &«. 
ioeiwardnesse,  (nequitia,)  &c." — Wiclif. 

L.  Via;  A.  8.  Weg,  vage,  we^arnn,  from  Wag- 
iant  D.  Weaghe;  Ger.  Weg;  D.  Waeghen;  Ger. 
Wtgen,  to  move.  See  Wao,  Waooom,  Waks, 
WaxoH,  Vacillatb.    A-  Mis-  Out-  Uur 

WE,  pro.  We  is  used  by  the  person  speak- 
ing for  or  instead  of  the  names  (nouns)  by 
which  they  are  called,  to  fix  the  action  of 
the  verb  expressed  op  understood,  upon  the 
persons  so  speaidng ;  and  is,  in  Giammw^, 
denommated  the  fint  personal  pronoun  m 
tiie  plural  number. 

It  is  sometimes  used  by  a  single  person 

by  kings,  &c  «     «      «. 

Go.  WsU;  A.S.  Wst  D.  »  8w.  Wy ;  Ger.  Jftr. 
See  Who. 


WEA 


WfiA 


WEAK,  hd.  s.  V.  Toltering,  fkiling  or 
-EN,  V.  falling,  faint ;  feeble,  trdl,  debili- 
-ENER.  tated ;  without  power,  strength,  or 
-LY.       firmness. 

-LINO,  j^  g,  urtff^  fpffig  .  D.  Woekj  week,  wefk  / 
-NEBS.  Get.  Weiehf  8w.  Wek,-  from  A.  S.  Wie- 
an ;  Oer.  IVeiehen  ;  Dan.  Fag-ery  labare,  to  totter, 
to  fiuL    Se«  Wax,  and  Vacillatb. 

WEAL,  s.    That  which  causes  or  produces 
'Wealth,   riches,  prosperity ;  good,  or  good 

-Y.  fortune  or  happiness ;  affluent  or 

-ILY.         abundant  property  or  possession ; 

-1ZVES9.     affluence,  abundance. 

-FUL.*        Wealth, — that  which  enrieheth, 

-FULLY.t   (the  third  person  of  the  v.)     D. 

WeUe,  tpeelde.—^Sir  T.  More.    ^Hyrde. 
A.  8.   Wehaiif  opea;     weteoian,    ge-welegUnt, 

locupletare,  to  enrich,  to  make  or  wax  ridi  or 

weailhy.—Som,     See  Wxll. 

WEAL,  Wheal,  or  Wale,  <*  0.   The  marks 

or  prints  of  stripes  or  strokes  remaining  in 

the  flesh. — Som. 

A.  S.  Wal-an^  viblces.  And — A.  S.  Hwei-an,  con- 
tabescere,  putreacere.  Hwele,  pntrefaetio,  putre- 
Actlon,  rottenness,  comiption ;  whence  our  If  Aaoto. 

WEALD,  9,  -ISH.  A  wood,  a  forest,  a 
woody  place. — Som. 

A.  8.  WnUdi  D.  Void,  wmd.  See  Wokb, 
Wood. 

WEAN,  V.  To  entice,  allure,  withdraw, 
-INO.  disengage,  sc.  from  any  habit, 

-LINO,  <xd»  any  former  pursuit,  or  eiyoy- 
-EL.*  ment 

Weanel,  or  IVeanUng, — the  young  animal 

weaned *  Tusser. 

A.  8.  JFtfnwzn,  auten-an;  D.  Wennen;  Ger.  EnU 
wennen.  Perhaps  the  same  word  as  wun-ian,  as- 
suescere,  to  accustom,  to  inure  (sc.  as  app.  to 
Infants)  to  other  food ;  gen.  to  other  things :  or 
from  WenraUf  to  ween,  to  think ;  ge-wten-ian,  in- 
cUnaie  aoimum,  to  bend  one's  mind,  (Som.)  to 
incline  it.    Un- 

WEAPON,  s.  App.  to — Any  instrument 
-ED.  of  defence  or  offence;  arms  of  de- 
-LESS.    fence  or  offence. 

Go.  VTepna;  A.  S.  fFtfp-ufi;  D.-en;  Sw.-na; 
Ger.  Waffen;  Dan.  Faaben,'  telum,  arma,  armar- 
tura.  A.  S.  WaspniaUt  gt-w^pnian;  D.  IVaepenen; 
Ger.  Wafnen,  to  arm,  to  harness,  to  put  on  wea- 
pons.   Un- 

WEAR,  V.  8.    To  protect,  to  clothe,  to  in- 

-ER.      vest;  to  bear  or  carry  clothing  or 

-INO.    vestment ;   gen.  to  bear,  bring,  or 

carry;    then,  to  bear  or  endure  use,  to 

endure,  to  last  (Dan.  Farer) ;  furdier,  with 

a  subaud.  or  implication  of  iigury  by  use, — 

to  waste,  to  decay ;  to  consume,  to  spend, 

to  spoil,  to  tire. 

A.  8.  Wer-an^  awer-an,  tnduere,  gerere,  gtttSA, 
to  wear,  to  put  en  clothes;  also  as  D.  Wtnn, 
swyrm,  to  de£nd.  (See  Wab,  &c.)  And  Waeh. 
tmnks  Ger.  Weren  Is  app.  to  the  clothing,  because 
the  body  is  defended  and  protected  Us  St.  Ftur- 
4  Mis-  Over-  Out- 

WEAR,  e.  To  vfeag  ship,  (D.  meren,)  to 
veer,  (qv.) 

WEAR,  «.  A  place  or  engine  for  catching 
or  keeping  fish. — Sam.  Also  a  daai,  to 
keep  up,  keep  back  the  flow  of  waiter. 
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^'All  weare*  troin  beneefoorfh  shall  be 

utterly  put  downe  by  Thames  and  Med- 

way." — Magna  Charia,  c  23. 

See  'WxAE,  V.  (A.  8.  Wer-aih)  ^uite.  A.  B.  Wler, 
wiUr, 

WEARISH,orWuLUH,aiL   IFeruA  opia- 

ions, — opinions  of  niugbt,  or  no  wovtli« 

A  wearUk  el^  a  wearish  man,  a  werrfjft 
countenance,  —  malicious,  evil,  cursed, 
shrewish. 


8k.  thinks  It  msy  be  W^gerUk, 
fcm,  recusare ;  sop.  to  a  taste  causim  naiisfw 
dislike.  It  is  prooably  Canned  upon  the  ad. 
( A.S.  Werig,)  whieh  80m.  explains,  not  only 
fesstts,  lratH-4iaiight,  msHeioiis, 


WEARY,  ad.  9.    Cons.--Tired,  fetigaest. 


-I-LY. 

-NESS, 

-SOME. 

-80MS-LT. 

-NESS. 


of 


exhausted ;       exhausted 
strength,  power  of  action    or 
exertion,  of  endurance  or  pa- 
tience.    Also,  as — 
^eorwofliey— tiresome,fatigaiJig; 
tedious,  irksome. 
A.  8.  Wer-ig,  'igttesse,  fatigatus,  lassos,  fessos, 
deffesstts,  (Som.) ;  used  cons,  from  v.  T»  swsisr  ;  to 
wear  out,  to  destny,  sc  the  straagth. 
Over-  Out-  Un- 


WEASE,  p.    To  foeate  or  toAeez^,  — To 

-T,  ad.      breathe,  sc.    with    some    nmM^t 
-iNEss.      some  effort  or  difficulty. 
-AND.         Weatand, — that  which  bresthes, 
or  through  which  we  breathe.     HoUand 
writes  it  JVeazill. 

Weasy  and  WeasimtSf — app.  met  to — 
That  which  causes  or  accompanies  tea- 
ring; sc.  full  feeding,  sensual  indulgaieea 
carnal  pride. 

A.  8.  ffiNos-aN!,  difflcnltw  lespbaie,  to  tesalks 
with  dJflcttliy. 

WEASEL,  9.    An  animal. 

A.  8.  Werte;  D.  ITesrl;  Oer.  WUet;  saU  %o  bs 
so  called  fivm  the  noise  it  utteis. 

WEATHER,  s.  v.  -ino.    Anciently  also 

written  Weden 

App.  to — ^The  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
as — either  windy  or  calm,  wet  or  dry,  hot 
or  cold,  stormy  or  tempestuous,  sUll  or 
quiet     To  weather^ — 

To  bear  up  sgainst,  to  endure,  to  over- 
come, the  difficulties,  the  stress  of  weather; 
any  stress  or  difficulty. 

A.S.  Wedeff  wether :  D.  ITMcr, 
WeUer;  perhaps  from  Oer.  We^m,  Oa 
bkw.-HBee  Wack*    Over- 


WEAVE,  tf.    T6  cover,  (by  erossiog 

-GR.         over  another ;)  to  infold^  to  insert. 

Weft,  t.  to  interpose;  to  intermix  so  ss  to 

-Aoc.      form  into  one  substanoe. 

WooY.        W^ft,  (AS.   W^th)  —  wemedf 

wetn^d^  toeefit  vf^ 

Wot/, — that  whidi  is  wsswf  tha  testate. 

^eawf -/cA,  —  esUed  by  HoUsad  tks 

dragon,  or  spider  <if  the  sea»  {Draco  mvmemL.) 

It  has  webt  connecting  its  sharp  s^pincaL 

Go.  WttU'fan,  himaU  #— 1  amlciiv;  A.8»  Wi^ 
an,  wff-ean,  wenf-an ;  D.  Wwen  ;  Oer.  Wtiem  ; 
8w.  Waf-wa;  Dan.  Voter,  tegere,  texere.  fee 
WxB.    Be-  la-  Inter-  Un« 


WEE 


WEI 


W£B>  «.    Tbtt  whieh  U  tsMwn  or  wMoed; 

-BSix     the  texture,  intermuture  or  invo^ 

-BT.       lution,  the  stuff  iiwvm. 

-STBft.    Faire&x  seems  to  apply  it  to  the 

matenal  of  which  the  tuwd  was  wrought  :«- 

"  TiM  brittle  wtk  of  thst  xkh  iwor4  he  iboogbt 
Wm  brok0  tbroogh  baidaeste  of  tin  pouaties 
sheeMt." 

A.  8.  ifeMo,  by  chengo  of/  into  v,  and  v  into'A  ; 
W^f-mmt  tMO-»  «P«I. 

WED,  V.  «.  ^e<f,  the  s.  (met)— A  bond 
-DIMO.  or  obligation,  a  gage  or  surety ;  an 
-LOCK.  engHMment  Our  common  usage 
of  the  V,  is — To  join  or  unite.  To  join  or 
bind,  in  marriage ;  to  marry ;  to  take  or 
choose  as  aa  inseparable,  a  beloved  compa- 
nion. 

A.  8.  Wtit  »  pledge,  A  gage,  a  pewn.-— i^oai. 
D.  Wtdd^t  A.  8.  -4a«,  to  benpsio,  to  make  a  con- 
tract, to  promiae,  to  tow  ;  Bcug.  Wtdden.  Hence 
our  Wtidimttt  i«o.  eontiiat  of  matrinMny,  spon- 
•alia,  and  um  nnptke.— 5oai.  The  original  word 
may  be  Go.  ft  A.  8.  Ifttt-ow,  to  Join,  to  bind.   Un- 

WEDGE, «.  «.  To  fof^sre,— To  driTe  or 
force,  aaunder  or  together,  as  with  a  wedge; 
and  thus  either  to  cleave  or  fix;  to  drive  or 
force  in. 

D.  Wtfgktt  masra,  eoneua ;  Ger.  Wicke,  which 
Martin,  (in  ▼.  Cmmtm)  thliiki  li  from  wtiekm, 
cedete,  (see  Wax,)  quia  ee  in  qnm  adiciinr  •Ibi 
cedere  cogit ;  becauae  it  forces  thoie  Ihlngt  into 
which  It  Is  driven  to  give  w»r  or  yield  to  it.  A.8. 
Wigge,  fpccytf,  it  app.  as  D.  weg^e,  to  a  wei^t,  a 
mass,  a  ipmCm;  of  some  called  a  wa^  or  wtfk.-^ 
Sqwu  But  A.  8.  Oe-fgjftnn,  to  sharpen,  to  give  an 
edge,  seems  to  account  more  eaeily  for  the  uses  of 
a  WMdfftf  or  Hipfd  piece  (of  wood  or  metal).    Un- 

WEDNESDAY,  s.  «*  They  worshipped 
at  that  dayes  a  tnd  named  iVadeut  and  a 
goddesse  named  Fria*  In  the  worshyp  of 
Uie  whiche  god,  the  thirde  feryall  daye  in 
the  weke  they  named  fFedntedayt  whiche  at 
this  day  we  call  Wednytda^r—Fabym, 

8ee  Woon,  or  Wonn.  A.  8.  Wo^Het'd^g ;  D. 
Wottu-dmgk  ;  Dan.  Oiu-^ag. 

WEE,  od  Dr.  Jamieson  has  produced'many 
instances  of  the  usage  of  We9  with  the  ad, 
tiisle,  whence  he  seems  inclined  to  suspect 
that  Wee  is  waff  f  and,  from  its  frequent 
union  with  the  ad.  ttitle,  it  may  itarif  nave 
been  used  to  dtnoie—Htttet  tmalL  But 
A.  S.  IVae,  waee,  our  own  Eng.  Weak,  msy, 
by  dropping  the  e  or  k,  bave  given  us  this 
word. 

WEED,  a.  V.  The  meaning  of  the  woid, 
-EB.  whether  app.  to  the  grass,  the  her* 
-ERT.  bage  (the  verdant  clothing)  of  the 
-T.  field,  (subsequently  restricted  to 
-less;  useless  or  hurtful  plants,)  or  to  a 
clothing  of  the  human  body,  la,  probably, — 

A  covering ;  that  which  covers,  spreada 
over,  veat  or  vestment,  clothing  or  garment 
^  To  weedf—igf,  to  the  deatruction  of  par- 
ticular plants,  covering  or  overspreading 
thegroond,  ia — 

To  hoe,  or  eut  up  or  out  (  to  eradicate, 
or  root  out;  to  extirpate^ 

Chancer   contrasta  wicked  weeds   with 
wkidetome  herbs. 
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In  Matt.  vl.  so.  The  grass  of  the  field,  iknum 
agri.  Is  in  A.  8.  Aetrm  twed.  Wtod  atto  denoted 
vestis,  vssthnsaton.    Out-  Un- 

WEEK,  e,  -LT.  App.  to—The  continually 
recurring  order  or  series  of  seven  days ;  or 
to—the  space  of  time  intervening  between 
the  market  days. 

D.  Wektf  Ger.  Woek;  8w.  Weeka;  A.  8.  TTcoc, 
wtM,  wmeat  wuee,  and  slso  vie,  which  (Wach.) 
bringt  us  to  Qo,  Wik,  ordo;  quia  hebdomas  est 
leptem  dlerum  ordo  continuo  recunrena.  May  it 
not  have  originated  in  Wie-d^pm,  the  days  on 
which  maiketa  are  kept :  *'  the  people  then  leaving 
the  fields  or  country,  and  resorting  to  the  trie  or 
towne  to  market  r''—5oai. 

WEEL,*  9.     Holland  calls  it^A  bow  mt. 

^Carew.     HoUand, 

8k.  suggests  from  D.  WM,  a  whed,  and  so 
called  from  its  shape  i  and  iun.— from  WiUow, 
beeause  made  of  wUhw  twigs. 

WEEK,  0.  «.  -iNo.  «To  think,  suppose, 
or  deeme." — Som,  Also^to  mean  j  to 
intend ;  to  signify ;  to  make  known. 

To  ween  is  now  only  used  in  imitation  or 
affectation  of  antiquity. 

D.  Waetua;  Ger.  Wmnen,  weutn;  A.8.  Wemrnns 
Go.  Wtmjam,  gm-wen-fon,  opinari,  arbltrari,  putaie. 
See  To  Waiin.    Mis-  Over- 

WEEP,  SI.  As  now  used,  it  ia  most  com. — 
-BR.  To  utter  or  express  sorrow,  grief, 
-INO.  or  other  passion — by  tears  ;  to 
-IHOLT.  ntter,  shed  or  drop  tears  or  other 
moisture. 
Weeper  is  also  app.  to— a  part  of  the 
dress,  betokening  mourning. 

A.  8.  Weop'Un,  ie-wtppaa,  -wepan,  flere,  deflere, 

Sorare,  deplonure,  **to  bewail,  to  bemoan,  to 
ment,  to  deplore.''«-£0ei.  From  Go.  Wop-gam, 
elaoaare,  to  make  a  noise  or  clamour,  (to  whoop.) 
Be-  For-  Out-  Un- 

WEERISH.    See  Wbarish. 

WEET,  t^.    To  know,  to  perceive,  to  under- 
-IMO.      stand. 

-niGLT.   D^  irtten,atwUeui  Ger.  ITmmii;  A.8. 
-LBas.      Wit'on,  to  wit.    8eo  Wit,  and  Wiss. 
Fore-  Un- 

WEEVIL,  s.    A  ffrub ;  so  called,  because 

weaved  or  involvea  within  itself;  from  To 

weave, 
D.  Weuel,  veuel-^eormt  Ber.  Wtbtl;  A.8.  W0JI, 

WEIGH,  o,    A  vpelghtt  a  burthen,  a  cargo ; 
-BR.         quantity  borne  or  carried ;  a  setued 
-INO.       quantity  by  which  to  measure  other 
Wbi«bt.  quantitiea. 

9rd;gA<,'-gravity,  heaviness.  Met 
— importance,  moment* 
To  iMar,  to  cany,  to  raise;  to 
heave,  to  hold  up,  to  put,  hold, 
keep  in  suspense,  upon  ttie  balance;  to 
consider,  to  examine,  ac  the  quantity, 
quality,  value,  importance ;  to  ponder,  to 

estimate.  « 

D.  Wtfkem;  Dan. rcitr;  Ott.Wap-mi  Sw.  -a; 
A.&  -ae,  to  bear,  to  carry,  to  raise.  OTcr- 
Out-  Un- 

WEIRD,  or  Wbbd,  s.    Fate ;  the  Fates. 
See  Fatb. 


-Y. 
-ILT. 


'•*  r», 


0    ^^t-^-v^    Uy^^L'-* 


UJ<zJL^i\.  ^     ^.*A*^ 


-r  H^ 


WEL 

The  word  occun  ftrequently  in  O.  Doo^m  ;  and 
the  Gloes.  says, — it  comet  certidnly  ftom  A.  8. 
Wyrdy  fatum,  (a  word  ipoken,)  wyrde,  fkta. 

WEIVE.    See  Weave. 

WEL-AWAY,  or  WalawaY,  inL  A.  S. 
Wela-wa,  or  wa-la-voa;  alas  for  pity! — 
Scm.     Perhaps  Wo,  lo,  wo, 

WELDER,*  *.  Perhaps— The  wuitkr 
or  manager.     See  To  Wield — *  Swift, 

WELEW, ».  To  decay.  "Whanne  the  sunne 
roos  up  it  welewide  (exaruit)  for  hete. . . . 
And  80  ariche  man  welewUh  (marcescit)  in 
hise  weiea,"— ^Ticft/.     See  To  Welk. 

WELK,  V,  -IN.  To  wett,— To  turn,  to 
roll,  to  reyolve;  also — to  devolye,  to  roll 
or  turn,  or  cause  to  roll  or  turn,  to  go  dovn. 
"  The  welked  Phcebus,"  is  Phoebus  having 
completed  his  revolutUm.  ''To  weUce  in 
west," — to  devolve,  to  turn  or  go  down,  to 
set  "Winter  welked  hath  the  day,"— 
completed  the  revolution  of  day. — Spenser. 

Welkin,  ad. — ^rolling  ;  the  rolling  sea, 
the  rolling  sky,  a  rolling  eye :  used,  sub- 
stantively, to  denote, — the  sky.    In  A  S. 

Welctif  wolcn. 

A.  S.  Weale-an^  volvere,  revoWere,  to  roll,  to 
revolve.  Welkin, — A.S.  Wa/cyiuff;  as  Wealeynde 
gOf  revolvens  aqna.    For- 

WELK,  V.  To  decay,  to  fade,  to  wither, 
to  decrease,  to  descend.  Brocket  has  pre- 
served this  word  in  his  Oloss. ;  and  Grose 
observes,  that  **  mown  grass,  in  drying  for 
hay,  is  said  to  welk." 

JVeUc,  and  Welew,  (Wel-ic,  -ig,  -ew,) 
appear  to  be  the  same  word,  and  have  pro- 
bably their  origin  in   A  S.  Wal,  weale, 

caedes,  clades. 

Lye  explains,  —  maieere,  elaagueseere.  D. 
Welcktn,  ver-welcken ;  in  Get.  Welkin^  ver-^elken. 
See  Kilian^  and  Waeh, 

WELL,  V,  s.    To  spring  or  flow  out  or  up. 
A  weU, — a  place  where  water  or  oUier 
-fluid  hath  sprung  or  flowed  out     Met — 
the  source,  spring,  origin. 

D.  Well-en,  weUlen ;  Sw.  Walla  ;  Gcr.  Wallen  ; 
Dan.  Qoailer;  A.  S.  Will-an,  Wfll-an,  effluere, 
ebuUire.    Out- 

WELL,  ov.      In  g^od  health,   in   good 
Wel-com E,  V,  s.  ad,  situation  or  condition ; 
-NESS.  and   good,    serviceable, 

.ER.  beneflcial,  advantageous, 

Wellbeino.  efficient  or  effectuAl,  fa- 

Welfare.  vouring,  promoting,  or 

advancing. 
Well-come,    (Dan.  Felkonmer,    to    come 
weU ;   A.  S.  Tf^Ocum-uni,)— It  a  weU  that 
you  are  come;   good,  grateftili  pleasing — 
that  you  are  coma. 

Welfare, — good,  prosperous,  successful — 
fare  or  doing ;   prosperity,  success,  hap- 
k  piness. 

WeU-  heing,^good  or  happy  being ;  hap- 
piness. 

WeU  is  pref.  before  ss,  93  tai  ad,  ]  before 

'  ads,  and  ttv,  adverbially. 

D.  Wet{  Ger.  Wol;  Sw.  WcbI;  Dap.  Vel;  A.S. 
W^L  vel;  Ge.  WaU-a.  hone,  recte,  piobe;  from 
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len  die 


WET 

«.  ir«fcpta«,  iprtjrfw,  loei^Ietaie,    dltec«w 

WELT,  s,     Osrd  or  edge  of  a  gazmeDt, 

which,  turned  over  on  itself  (in  se 
latam),  they  sow  together  to  strengtlu 
hem  or  border. — JLye.    See  Weltbb. 
A.  8.  Weett-vm,  volvere. 

WELTER,  V,  To  roll,  to  enroll,  to  toss 
and  turn;  to  wallow.  "He  that  weitntk 
(roUeth,  ModVer.)  a  stone."— A'A.  1549, 
Prov.  xxvL 

Go.  WaHjan  ;  A.  S.  WmU-em  ;"  D.-  WelUrem  : 
GcK.  WexUn  ;  Sw.  Weelta;  Dan.  FdeUer,  TolrcR, 
Yolataie,  to  roU.    See  Waltks. 

WEM,  s* o.t -LE88.t    Wem, wemme, m»^^l»j 

labes, — a  spot,  a  blot ;  a  blemiahy  a  faulty  a 

speck. — Som,     *Wiclif.    ^DrtmL    tChmscer. 

A.S.  Wenunmif  ge-wewutuUf  to  corrupt,  TldaSe, 

violate,  marr,  make  Ural  or  defile.    Uo- 

WEN,  s.  Any  tmnour,  big  or  little,  like  a 
-N-ISH.   wart — Som.    AS.  Wemu 

-Y. 

WENCH,  s,  «.  -ER.  One  that  is  wiaksd 
at ;  and,  by  implication,  may  be  had  by  a 
nod  or  wink. 

The  change  of  Wink  to  wench,  is  similar 
to  Drink,  drench^  Stink,  sUnek, 

"  With  wanton  wenehse  w»«*y«f .**— Sfcclfna. 
"  Mer.  Will  the  shaking  of  a  abaft  sfxike  tikoa 
into  such  a  fever  of  aflbetionf 

"  Cup.  As  well  as  the  wink  of  an  qre." 

B.Jonson.  CfnOUa^e  B»d9. 
"  If  some  alluring  girl,  in  Riding  lyy. 
Shall  tip  the  igiuk,  with  a  lasclTioua  cy«. 
And  thou,  with  a  consenting  gUnoe,  reply.* 

jbrjfdgm,  Pmiku, 

Sk.  and  Jun.— 4)rom  A.  S.  Wmcle,  ancilla.  lIliB, 
~m  weneh,  a  daughter. — Som.  Tooke,— fttua  AJ. 
Winc-ian,  to  witUt. 

WEND,  V.    To  move,  to  go,  to  paaa.    And 
-IMO.        Went,  s,  (the  past  tense  and  pL 
Went,  s,   s^ill  in  common  use,) — 
A  way  or  passage. 

Jun.  explains.  Went, — a  turning  or  ton- 
ing, a  turning  backwards  and  forwards,  a 
turning  out  of  a  straight  way,  a  passage; — 
it  appears  always  to  mean, — 
A  way,  passage ;  utteranoe. 
Go.  Wand^an;  A.  8.  Wemd-mng  D.  &  Gez;  -<■/ 
Sw.  Weendmt  to  turn,  to  go,  to  bend,  to  wimd  ,*  it 
'  seems  to  be  app.  gen.  to— motion.     Went,  past  sl 
is  Wmtded,  wendt,  iSM^  and  upon  this  the  a.  is 
formed.    Out- 

WERE.    See  Was.     £^^  <t,x  ( 

WEST,  ad,  s,  V.    App.  to--The  wind,  asu- 

-INO.      ally  accompanied  with  wet,  with 

-ER,  V.   rain :   the  region  of  the  heavens 

-ERLY.  whence  wet  comes ;   also,  in  whidi 

-ERN.     the  sun  seta. — *JBp.  HtUL 

•v.*  A.S.  D.  &  Ger.  Wett,  ooddens :  Sv 
Wester;  Dan.  Feeier.  Ina. derives  fivm  Or.  *Br- 
irepov;   Wach.— ftom  Ikr-cu^  cadsts ;  Tooke,— 

that  it  is  Weeed,  wes*d,  west,  the  pott  p.  of  sw>— , 
macerare,  to  wet, 

WET,  9.  s,  ad,  -NB8S.      To  moisten  with 

any  liquid  or  fluid. 

Dan.  Food,  weders  A.S.  Wat-M,  Baadcfteet*. 
humectare,  irrigare,  to  wet,  water  or  molasen.— 
Som.    Be-  Over-  Un- 


WHE 

WBTHER,  or  Wedmr,  «.     A  castrated 

ram. 

D.  W9dtr,  wtr;  Gm.  Widtn  A.  8.  Wtder, 
toeihtr.  Aiies  castratM,  ab  adifer$ando  dictus, 
(Kilian  and  Jun.)  ftorn  D.  Wederen ;  Ger.  Widern; 
A.  8.  Witktran,  resiitere,  advenarl,  to  restet, 
wtthiUAd,  tum  af  almt. 

WEX.    See  Wax. 

WHALE,*.    A  fish. 

A.  8.  What;  D.  &  Ger.  IFa2 ;  8w. Httwl.  Jun. 
BQggests  teal,  abysaoa,  but  with  other  etymologiats 
pruers  Gr.  BaXotva,  or  ^Xat¥a,  It  la  more  im- 
mediately from  D.  &^  Ger.  Wallen^  A.  8.  WattiHam, 
to  loU,  to  wallow.  **  Part  huge  of  bulk,  wtMowing^ 
unwieldy."— i>aratfife  LoH,  vil.  411. 

WHAPE.    See  Wapi. 

WHARF,  #.    A  place,  thrown  out,  pro- 
-AOE.       jected,  sc.  from  the   baxik,    on 
-INOES.    which  to  land  goods. 
A.  8.  Hwyrf-an ;  D.  Werjan,  Jacere,  projiceie. 

WHAT,iWo.   See  Who.  What  ia^-who-ad, 

whadt  what,  the  past  p.  of  A.  S.  v.  Hiwian, 

formare,  fingere. 

Oo.  Hwmt,  hwa;  A.S. If wmi,  kvuui  Ger.  Wa$; 
D.  Wat;  8w.  iiTmed;  Dan.  Suad;  So.  QMhai. 

WHEAL.     See  Weal. 

WHEAT,  s,  -EN.  A  kind  of  com,  or  grain. 

Go.  Hwait ;  A.  8.  Htoat ;  D.  Wept ;  Dan. 
Hveede;  Ger.  Weitxen,  which  Wach.  eompoaea  of 
Ger.  Witt,  and  Gr.  Z«o.  Jun.,  8k.,  and  other  ety- 
mologlata,  agree  to  derive  flrom  the  eolour  "  while,** 
ob  farinc  candorem  (Martin.) :  and  Wach.  refers 
to  Pliny :  *'  There  ia  no  wheal  in  the  world  com- 
paimble  to  ours  here  in  Italie,  for  it  aurpasaeth  all 
othera  both  in  whitene$$e  and  alao  in  weight.** 

WHEEDLE,  ».  As  now  app.--To  beg, 
(with  importunityi  with  appeal  to  the  affec- 
tions,) to  persuade  {hj  an  assumed  degree 
of  fondness) ;  to  cajole,  to  coax. 

A.  8.  W(Bdl-4an,  Indigere,  mendicaie,  to  want, 
to  beg,  or  go  a  begging.— 5©m. 

WHEEL,  V.  «.  To  roll  or  turn  round,  to 
-ER.  revolve;  to  take  or  make  a  circular 
-Y.*     or  rotatory  movement — */.  PhiUpt. 

A.  8.  Hweoful;  D.  ft  Oer.  Wiet;  8w.  Unit; 
Dan.  Siul,  Muter;  from  A.  8.  v.  A-^wyliany  {wyl^ 
ian,  wtUigan,  weaU-an,  aee  Wslkiv.)  volvere, 
revolvere,  to  roU,  to  revolve.    A-  En-  In- 

WHEEZE.    See  Wease. 

WHELK,  s.  There  ii  a  shellfish  so  called, 
-ED.  (from  iu  twisted  shell?)  and  may 
-T.  have  received  hs  name  from  weal-can, 
to  turn.  (See  Welk.)  So  also  wheVty 
pearls,  and  whelked  horns:  but  WeUc,  the  «. 
app.  to  Bardolph's  facej  (Hen.  V.)  may  be 
from  weal,  (weai-ig^  weal-k,  welk.)  Sec 
Weal,  or  Wale- 

WHELK.    See  Wele. 

WHELM,  V,  To  cover ;  to  pour  over ;  to 
flow  or  rise  over ;  to  overfow,  or  ovcrflood. 
Jun,  Bays  "  A.  8.  Welm-an  la—to  boil  over." 
(See  To  Well.)  8k.  thlnki  fVom  A.  8.  Akw^lf-an, 
obruere ;  Chaucer  wrltea — Overwh^ve,  (qv.)  Per^ 
h&ps  formed  upon  the  «.  Jfel-an,  to  cover.  See 
Hklm.    Over- 

WHELP,  t.  V.  That  which  (a  young 
animal  which)  ycUeth  or  yelpeth,  or  howl- 
eth  ;  any  noisy  young  creature. 
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WHE 

To  whelp, — ^to  bear  or  produce  whelpe* 
Dan.  Hwalp,  hwalper;  D.  Welpe,  wutpe;  A.  8. 
Nwetp,  iVom  D.  GhiUen^  A.  8.  Gpll-aHf  ^ettan^  to 
yell ;  getp-ant  to  yelp. '  8ee  Call,  Galb,  and 

NlOHTXHOALB. 

WHEN,  ad,     nen,— is  the  (or  that)  me, 
-EVER.         (sc  moment,  time;)  and— 
-so-EVEB.    When, — who  (what  or  which) 
Whekce.      one  (sc.  moment,  time.) 
-FORTH.       Whence,  ( L  e.  when-ee^) — is  app. 
to  time  and  place.     See  Who. 
Go.  Hwam ;  A.  8.  Hwdtntu ;  Get.  Wann,  wens, 
{wannen,  whence;)  D.  Wan^  quando,  lum. 

WHERE,  ad.  There,  is  the-er,  I  e.  the 
place,  that  place ;  and  Where,  is  who-er,  L  e. 
which  or  what  place,  at  or  in  whhch  or  what 
place. 

Where  is  much  used  in  composition: 
Whereby, — by  which  or  what  place;  by  which 
or  what      (See  Who.)      Where/ore, — ^for 

which  or  what 

Go.  &  Sw.  If  war;  A.  8.  HwtDr\  Ger.  War^  (in 
compoiitton  Wor;)  D.  Waer ;  Dan.  Hvor,  ubi; 
Sc.  Quhare, 

WHERRIT,  V,  To  attack,  to  assault ;  to 
attack  unceasingly ;  to  harass,  to  tease. 

A  teaeer,  is  a  name  now  well  known 
among  boxers,  and  seems  to  be  given  to  a 
blow  calculated  to  perplex  and  try  the 
temper  of  the  receiver. 

A  whetret  on  the  ear,  ictua  pugnt,  a  blow  of  the 
fiat.  '*I  beUeve,"  aaya  Sk.  *'from  the  aound." 
Perhaps,  from  Worrft  or  Werry. 

WHERRY,  *.    The  name  of  a  light  boat, 

adapted  for  speed  or  swiftness ;    for  the 

quick  impulse  of  the  oars. 

From  To  ferry ,  or  To  hurry;  or  from  L.Vehere, 
or  A.  8.  Far-an,  to  go.— See  Sk.  It  teema  to  be 
very  plainly  ttom  A.  8.  9.  Weri-aiif  werig-aa^  Ibt 
ceaaere,  incitare,  to  werry ;  to  urge  on,  ac.  at  all 
speed. 

WHERVE,  «.  "  So  fine,  so  round  and 
even  a  thread  she  [the  spider]  spinnes, 
hanging  thereunto  herselfe,  and  using  the 
weight  of  her  own  bodie  instead  of  a  wherve : 
that  a  wonder  it  is  to  see.'* — Holland,  Plinie, 
There  is  no  corresfrandlng  word  in  the  original, 
nor  has  the  word  occurred  elsewhere :  but  it  ia 
probably  formed  from  A. 8.  Hweotf-an,  volvere; 
or  Wmrp,  a  warp,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  equi- 
valent. 

WHET,  r.  f.  -ter.    To  sharpen ;  to  give 

sharpness  or  acuteness,  an  acute  or  sharp 

edge;  to  edge  or  egg;   to  stimulate,   to 

incite. 

D.  Wet-ten;  Ger.  -Mm;  A. 8.  Hwettan,  acuen, 
incitaxe,  insHgaie. 

WHETHER,  09.  ThUher,  is  that  there, 
(that,  tlie  place;  <Aa/ specific  place;)  and 
Whither u, what OTwhhh place;  what, which 
end,  or  object  moved  to  or  firom.  Whether 
18  the  same  word  (with  the  mere  difierence 
of  a  letter).  Wiclif  writes,  "  Whether  puk- 
licans  done  not  this?"  t.  e.  nonne  et  publt- 
cani  hoc  facerent  ? 

Whether  daughter  he  should  trust  (R. 
Olouc.),  whether  side  it  drew  (Gower),  i.  e. 
which  daughter,  which  side,  of  the  daughters 
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'  tkere,  the  tide  then,  before  him,  in  the 
sight  or  view,  in  the  mind  or  thought; 
what  or  wfiieh  of  two  or  several ;  this  or 
that,  so  or  so. 

Wiclif,  Chaucer,  &c  alio  write  Wher* 
See  Who. 

Go.  Hwatker;  A.  8.  HtMeth-er,  -«r»;  D.  ft  Ger. 
tf§40r,  Mter,  utnun,  an*  an-ne,  non-oe. 

WHEY, «.    App.  to — the  watery  portion 

-BY.      of  milk ;   to  any  thing  pale  (as  if 

-isii.  steeped  or  sodden)  ;  as  a  whey  face. 
See  Wbio.  A.  8.  Hwteg;  D.  Wetf.  Martin. 
(Mya  Jan.)  snspecta  from  L.  Uvldua,  u  wAiw  is 
the  wateiy  portion  of  milk.  Perhaps  fiom  Ger. 
Weiekt  D.  Wtffck,  maceratui. 

WHICH,  Wuiu,  pn.  Which  is  com- 
posed of  who-eadL  See  Who,  Ilk,  and 
Thilk. 

Go.  HwiUmItt ;  8w.  -ktn  ;  A.  8.  Hwile ;  Ger. 
WbUH^  w»leh$f  D.  Wehk,  wtUkt;  Dan.  HvUkem, 

VrSIFY,  s,  V.  A  wAy,— a  waff  or  waft ; 
-LB,  «.  e.  as  much  air  aa  is  produced  by 
•L-BB.  waving  (p.jt.  a  fim);  a  slight 
-ING.         blast,  a  puff 

To  fl«ft(^,— to  breathe,  exhale,  ezpiie, 
emit— a  sUght  blast  or  puff 

To  wh^t — to  move,  to  atir  with  a  slight 
blast ;  to  puff  or  blow  about  or  away ;  to 
change  or  turn,  to  veer  with  every  wind. 
To  blow  a  slight^wind-inatrument,  m  a  fife, 
a  pipe. 

A  whi^Her^ — a  blower,  a  piper.  One  who 
changes  with  every  wind,  who  makes  fre- 
quent noise  to  little  purpose. 

A. 8.  ITi^f-aii,  to  ipeak foolishly;  wmfi-Vt  an 
idle-headed  fellow ;  perhaps  formed  upon  the  v. 
To  wt^fot  wave. 

WHIG,  or  Wio,  «.    App.  to  whey ;  to  any  ' 
thing  made  with  whey.      In  Nottingham- 
shire— ^a  kind  of  light  cake  is  so  called. 
See  Whbt. 

WHIG,  «.  Dr.  Jamieson  mentions  a  MS. 
-oish.  poem  called.  The  Whiggamer 
-oisHLY.  Road  into  Edinburghe,  Nov. 
-QisM.  1628.  He  also  cites  at  length 
from  Burnet ;  and  as  follows  from  Wood- 
row  : — "  The  poor  honest  people,  who  were 
in  raillery  caUed  whiggt,  from  a  kind  of 
milk  they  were  forced  to  drink  in  their 
wandrings  and  straits,  became  name-fathers 
to  all  who  espoused  the  interest  of  liberty 
and  property  through  Britain  and  Ireland." 
—Aw/,  vol.  L  p.  263.  Bp.  Bnmet  writes : — 
*'  From  a  word  whiggam,  used  in  driving 
their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called  the 

whiggamorst  and  shorter  the  whiggt 

This  was  called  the  whigganurs*  inroad :  and 
ever  after  that,  all  that  opprested  the  court 
came  in  contempt  to  be  called  whiggs :  and 
from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into 
England,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our  ua- 
happy  terms  of  distinction." — Own  rtaiet. 

WHILE,  «.  9.  av.     WMU  is  app.  gen.  to 
Whiles,      time ;  strictly,  it  is — A  turn,  or 
Whilst,      time  of  taking  a  torn. 
WniL-ERE.  WkU-ett — ^time,  tiiat  or  whieh. 
-on.  fFhiitt, — a  corruption  of  WhHes,  | 
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To  while, — to  pass  away  or  spend  time  in 
doing  something  merely  to  pass  it  away— 
without  languor  or  wearisomencas. 

WhUerej — erewhile,  a  while  or  tnne 
before. 

WhiUm  (A.S.  Hwihih  also  written  Asi- 
hm  and  Hwilum),  —  at  one  time;  soma 
time  or  times. 

A,B.  SwiUi  D.  WUIe.    SeeWMBSk    ▲- 

WHIM,  f.  9,     A  light  turn  of  fimey ;  a 
-SBY.  &ncy,  a  wilful  thou^t  of  the 

-siEiK  moment;  a  caprice,  a  freak, 

-siCAL.  *Beau,  if  F. 

-SICALLT.        !>•  Weaulem,  dreumagete,  eiraun- 

.flinAf  Mvoa  vcnaret  frvqueater  et  levMer  »•- 
-SICALMESS.     ^^.    ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

-LINO.  move  or  change  frequently,  Ughdj. 

WHIMP,*  «.     To  cry  fretfully,  peevtsUy 

-BR,  e.   (without  clamour). — *LaUmer» 

-  IHO.  Tho  Gar.  Wlmmeru  ( Wach.  says)  b  Jam- 
mtm  (preflxo  W^ ) ;  in  A.  8.  Gtoww-ian  (Meniere),  ta 
moan,  sigh  or  sob. 

WHIN,  a.    The  thorny  broom.     UshsI^ 
derived  from  the  Welsh  Ckwymu 


WHINE,  «.  «.    As  app.  it  is— To  drawl 

-ER.     out  the  tone,  the  nmrmur  of  la- 

-INO.  mentation  or  complaint ;  to  murmur 

out  prolonged  notes  of  moaning. 

Go.  n^ateos  ;  A.  S.  Wmmiau ;  D.  ITt 
defleiep  vagire,  to  moan  or 


WHINIARD,«.  Whingeb.    A  kipd  of 

sword. 

Whinger  (Br.  JaII^eson),  is  a  aoit  of 

ha9tger, 

EaslU,  gladiMs.     Tatkiaa  i<|saeiiiahM  aie  |bo- 
posed  for  this  word.    8ee  SJL  and  Jfiat. 

WHINNY,  V.  In  L.  Himdre,  to  iis^  {qy.) 

WHIP,v.s:  Tosooutge,  to]sah;toliii«w 
-PEE.  out,  Soatrike  wJNli  a  hah  t  to  Aalcn 
-piMG.  or  confine;  to  inwn^ orinfotd hy 
-STEB.  any  thing  (lash,  etnag,  Hipsad) 
thrown  or  cast ;  to  put  or  patch,  to  stHch, 
hastily  together;  to  do  or  perlorm  any 
thing  with  a  mere  throw  or  cast^  hyaquiak 
active  movement 

A. 8.  W^qp-am,-  D.  Witpen,  to  weam^^    Ua- 


WHIR,  V.  t.  To  turn  or  move  rapidly  ;  to 
Aiirry  along,  around,  sway;  to  wAiH,  (qr.) 
'*  To  «iiAtr  or  toAtrry  away,  ia  to  fly  oCTwilii 
such  a  noise  as  a  psrtridge  or  meec  soak 
makes  when  it  springs  from  the  gj^ound." — 
Jamieson,  Supplem. 

WHIRL,  o.  t.  To  run  round ;  to  drire, 
-BAT.  or  Ibrce,  or  huivy  round ;  to  thiw 
-pooc    or  cast  round. 

-WIND. 


-  loio.  cirramagera,  to  go  or  nan  nmod,  to  diifa 
round.  Ger.  WirM,  vortex,  wwben,  vcftcie;  D. 
N^«fT-«l,  -cfm,  -en;  8w.  SwUfrnk,  kmufmef 
Dan.  iMnocr;  A.  8.  JSTwIi^lm. 
ftaqpsnlative  of  ffwttjia*  wonld  bo 
and  this,  by  dropping  the  aspiiiite  and  the 
letter  /,  would  become  Wirt,  arWk 
To  UiraL.    Oat- 
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WHISK,  «.  *  To  wfpe  away ;  to  brush, 
-£K.  to  ffweep  away  (by  a  quick,  light 
-BRKDu  motion  or  aetlon) ;  to  move  with 
«>IM04  quick,  tweepingybruihiikg  action. 
-T.  A  tthitk    is   app.    to   a   quick, 

sweeping  motion ;  also  to  a  kind  of  brush 
or  broom  adapted  to  its  use. 

A  whisker  of  hair, — so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  whisk  j  formed  of  long 
slender  materials. 

A  whisky t — ^a  carriage  moving  quickly, 
easily  moved. 

D.  WkektwUeksn;  Qtr.  WUchem;  9w.  WUem, 
Dan.  Fi*ker,  tergere,  detergere ;  to  wipe  sway. 

WHISKEY, «.  A  spirituous  liquor ;  (cor- 
rupted from  Usquebaugh.) 

WHISPER,  V.  s.  To  speak  in  a  low  Toice. 

-KR.         **  In  the  speech  of  man,  the  whis- 

-INO.       paring,  which  th^  call  susurnu 

-INOLT.   in  Latine,  whether  it  be  louder  or 

softer,    i»   an  interiour  sound:    but  the 

speaking  out  is  an  ezteriour  sound:  and 

therefore  you  can  never  nuike  a  tone,  nor 

sing,  in  whispering." — Bacon* 

£  WUpt-reWf  -Um,  intosarrare;  Ger.  Wispeln, 
(which  Wach.  derives  from  the  L.  Sibilare^)  8w. 
Hwiske,  AS.  Bmhprkut,  ttriunlsss  loqul,  mur- 
marare. 

WHIST,  V,  s,  WuusT.  To  be,  or  cause 
to  be,  to  keep,  silent ;  to  be  still  or  quiet 
«« They  whisted  alV'^Sumy,  "  The  wild 
waves  whist." — Shak.  "  A  whisht  Is  when 
we  bid  them  hold  their  peace,  that  have 
least  cause  to  speake,  and  can  doe  little 
good  with  their  talking."— ff^oa.  ^rfs  cf 
Khetorique, 

Whiet, — a  game  at  Cards,  at  which  sikme 

is  to  be  kept 

Hist^  Hmt,  Hvskt  §n  the  eanie  word,  with  a 
little  variation  in  lound.    See  Hoib. 

WHISTLE,  V.  9.  -EB.  A  wind.pipe,  either 
natural  or  artificial  i  the  sound  emitted  or 
issued  from  It ;  any  similar  sound. 

The  A.  8.  HmiHlian,  vhitlan,  flbtlare.  WUiU^ 
fistula,  the  etyinologists  agree  to  be  formed  from 
the  sound.  WhUt  or  kwis,  (in  Whisptr,  WhUit  and 
fHkittis,)  Lye  thioka  was  used  by  our  Northern 
anoaeUna  to  eaqmsi*— lenem  susuzrum. 

WHIT,  or  Wit,  «.  Any  thing  known, 
seen,  felt;  any  thing  that  can  be  seen  or 
perceived;  any  thing,  however  small  or 
minute ;  a  point,  a  bit,  a  moment 

A  8.  JnriJU,  (aught,)  wiMf  or  hmUf  Go.  WaikL 
Sea  Wit.    A- 

WHITE,  ad.  #.  e.  Having  the  colour  of 
-KM,  cr.  foam  or  froth ;  of  snow*  App. 
-NEsa.  met  to  denote — 
-ISH.  Pure,  unspotted,  unstained,  un- 
-LT.*  blemished^  innocenti  harmless. 
Also — 

Colourless,  pallid,  pale.    And — 

fVhitet  #.-— the  wMte  (mark)  of  a  target, 
the  white  (part)  of  an  egg,  distinguiahed 
from  the  yolk,  Le;  the  yeflow. 

WMtel,  (A.  S.  Hwitei;)  a  white  vest  or 
covering. 

WhU-ieaiker^—wkiie  leather. 

*Shak.  Southeme. 


Oo.  WeUsee^mHtst  AS.  MMit  D.  WU;  Ger, 
Wtiu ;  8w.  JiwiU ;  Dan.  HvUe.  Wach.  suggestt 
from  Wisseut  videre,  because  wkUe  things  are 
most  conspicuous.  Tooke, — frmc  the  Go.  Qumth- 
jaut  spumare,  to  foam. 

WHITHER,  ad.  Which  or  what  place ; 
to  which  or  what  place.  See  Whether 
and  Who. 

Go.  Hwath  ;  A.  8.  Swtsder,  wider  ;  8w.  Hmari; 
"Desk.  Hwtrkem. 

WHITING,  s.     A  fish.    Some  think  so 
called  from  its  whiteness. 
D.  Wplinph,  wUtiwgh, 

WHIT-LOW,  s.  A  tumour,  which  Lye 
considers  to  be  so  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  ulcer,  and  the  burning  heat  of  the  pain. 

Written  bv  Holland  and  Wiseman  a  WMtfiaw; 
is  caUed  by  Sk.  a  hybrid  word,  from  A.  8.  Wite, 
pain,  and  Fr.  Leup^  lupus :  Luptu  turn  ob  doloris 
sttvitiam,  tum  quod  vicinas  partes  depaseitur. 
Lye  more  rationally  composes  of  vkUe  (albus), 
and  hne  (flamma). 

WHITSTER,  s.  i.e.  A  whUener  or 
'  bleacher. 

WHIT-SUNDAY,  f. -H-TiDE.    So  called  CUU^^ 
from  the  white  vests  in  which  the  candi-      .  / — 

datas  for  baptism  appeared.  Z/^^rfi-*^A^v 

Ger.  Weisn  mintage  domialea  alba. — Wech. 
8k.  speaks  to  the  same  effect 

WHITTLE,  «.    A  Sheffield  whittle  (i.  e. 

knife)  is  still  a  common  name. 

To  flpAi//^,-^to  whet,  to  sharpen ;  to  be 

or  become  sharp  or  eager. 

A.  8.  Hwitei,  or  tfwittU.  CmlUttus,  a  knU^— 
8k.  derives  frtym  To  wket  (or  sharpen). 

WHIZ,  f.  V,      To  make  a  noise — ^between 

humming  and  hissing. 

Stridere :  manifestly  (Sk.)  fkom  the  sound.  See 
Hiss. 

WHO,  pr.  It  has  been  suggested  in  v.  that 
Whom.  How  is  from  A.  S.  Hiwan,  to  hew  ; 
Whose.   Hiwe,  effigies,  the  form  or  fiishion, 

the  manner  or  meana,  the  state  or  condition. 

Hew  (quo  modo)  does  he  look !  how  does 

he  do  t  how  does  he  feel  7 — are  questions 

all  app»  to  the  form  or  fashion,  8tc  of  the 

person  concerning  whom  the  inquiry  is 

made.    How,  in  A.S.  is  Hu,  and  also  Hum, 

Who  is  Hua,  hwa;  and  this  latter,  by  a 

mere  change  of  place  in  the  aspirate,  is 

Who,  (a  broad,  Whaw,)  whoo,  who.   R.  Glou- 
cester and  others,  following  the  A.  S.  form, 

Hu,  kuof  (without  the  aspirate,)  write— /To, 

hoso,  L  e.  IVhOf  u^toso ;  and  Ihre  tells  us  how  | 

variotisly  the  Sw.  Ho  was  written.  The  trans- 
position hw  into  wh  is  common.     See  Lye.  \ 
Who,  then,  may  be  explained  to  denote, 

-—the  form  or  frame,  the  model,  the  image, 

of  eome person  or  thing  spoken  of;  Utterly  j 

restricted  to  the  person  only,  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  individual  person. 

From  Who,  are  composed,  Who-se,  Who-m, 

by  the  addition  of  the  term,  is,  and  Sm. 
What   u-^who-ad,   or   who-ed,  whad, 

what:  the  past  pu  Hiw^ad,  Mwed,  hwad, 

hwat,  of  the  v.  Him-an, 

WMch  M-^ho-eaeh.    See  Such. 
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When  vbi — wfto  (or  what)  om,  bo.  moineiit 
See  Then. 

Whert  ia, — who  (or  what)  ere,  i.  e.  place. 
See  There. 

Whither  iB^-^who  (or  what)  there  (the  ere)^ 
ue,  what  the  place. 

Wiclif  writes,  "Ye  witen  which  we 
were: "  Bibk,  15^1,  "  Ye  know  after  wJuU 
maner  we  behaved."  Wiclif,  "  He  forgat 
which  hewat:"  Bible,  1551,  "Hefoiget- 
teth  what  his  fashum  was  ;**  Bible,  1583, 
"What  tnaner  of  one  be  was." 

The  Sc.  corresponding  words  are, — 

Qttha,  quhilk,  quhen,  quhar.  The  So. 
etymologists  have  written  largely  to  account 
for  this  Q,  Some  learned  persons  have 
suggested  that  it  may  be  the  "ancient 
^ollc  diffamma,  aspirated  in  pronuncia- 
tion." This  digamma  must  be  accounted 
for  from  a  different  letter ;  vis.  B^  and  its 
cognates  P,  F,  V,  Q.  is  the  common  Go.  or 
A.S.  pref.  Go,  Ge,  or  Ccr  united  in  pro- 
nunciation with  the  vowel  following  ;  thus, 
in  A.  S.  we  find  the  v.  Hiw-an,  or  heaw-ian, 
with  the  prefl  Ge  {Ge-heaw-ianf  Lye) ;  and 
the  past  p.  Ge-hiw-ad,  or  ge-heaw-adj  ge- 
hwadt  ge^hweitf  would  become  Gkwat,  and 
by  transposition,  Gwh^it  or  guhat : — and  so 
of  the  others,  QufUlk,  quhen,  fisc  And 
see  Quake,  Ouasu,  Quavea^  Quick,  &c. 
Lennep  does  not  attempt  to  give  any  reason 
for  the  Gr.  prefs.  K  and  r,  and  Scheide 
misnames  them — Uteras  serviles.     See  Q. 

Some  other  pronouns  not  hitherto  traced 
to  their  source,  seem  to  clainv  an  origin  in 
common  with  How  and  Who ;  and  it  may 
be  prudent  to  place  them  in  connexion 
here. 

Whv  (qua  re),— A.S.  &  Sw.  Kwy;  D. 
Wy;  Dan.^v*. 

We  {pro*),  differing  little  in  form  from 
D.  Wie,  who,  or  Ger.  Wie^  how,  has  been 
app.  to  denote — the  persojn  speaking;  in 
grammatical  arrangement  called  the  first 
person  plural,  and  nominative  ease. 

We  (mte),  with  the  common  term,  et, 
forms  We-es ;  by  contraction,  Wes ;  by 
change  of  vowel,  Wos,  or  wus  j  and  it  is, 
by  transposition,  variously  written, — Ow#, 
Out,  Us, 

Our  (Sw.  Wa-oir,  Dan  V'or,)  is, — we,  or 
OH,  with  the  common  term.  er. 

The  pr.  You,  ye,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  root  You,  in  A.  S.  is  eow ;  Your  is 
eower ;  and  anciently  they  are  respectively 
written, — Owe,  ow  or  ou, — ower  or  oure:  they 
are  also  written, — Gow,  ghou,  goure  ;  and 
the  G  must  be  accounted  for  as  in  the  Sc. 
Qufia ;  it  is  the  common  pref.  Ge- ;  thus, 
Ge-ow,  gow,  or  ghou ;  and  the  G  softened,  as 
in  numberless  other  instances,  into  Y.  And 
this  Y  may  have  been  preserved,  pre£,  to 
discriminate  the  identification  of  persons 
spoken  to,  firom  those  speaking. 

Your  (A.  S.  Eower,)  is, — you,  with  the 
common  term.  er.  It  has  been  noticed 
under  different  pronouns  {He,  It,)  that  they 
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were  not  anciendy  confined  to  gender  or 
number;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  W>, 
Ou,  and  You,  were  not  restricted  to  peisoB. 
Chaucer  writes,—/!  am  I:  and  die  ez{iic»- 
sions,  I  am  he,  we  are  they,  you  are  they, 
are  current  in  modem  speech. 

Go.  HteoM  :  A.S.  Htaa^  kma  ;  Dan.  Hmo  ;  D. 
Wic  ;  Ger.  Wer;  Sw.lfo,  (a&ciently  Hmo,  kmn, 
hue,  and  ha.—Ihre.)    Dan.  JTeo. 

WHOB-UB,  s.  See  Hub-bub.  Probably 
formed  from  the  reduplication  of  Wkoop^ — 
Whoop-whoop,  whoop-oop,  whob-uk, 

WHODE,**.  Le.  Hood.— •jBole^ 

WHOLE,  ad,  s.  Total,  entire,  sane  or 
-LY.  sound,  complete,  perfecL 

-SOME.  Whole-some,  (also  written  Hok- 
-soHE-LT.  some,) — eonfening,  coodoeiBg 
-NESS.  to,  or  preserving — soondnen 
(health) ;  healthy,  salutary,  or  aalabriom. 
Whoie-sale, — distinguished  fiom  retails 
sale  of  the  gross. 

Tooke  says, — whole,  the  same  aa  haie, 
L  e.  covered ;  as  a  wound  or  sore  is  healed 
or  whole;    that  is,  covered  over  by  the  ' 
skin. 

A.  8.  Walg,  walig,  hoi,  halig!  D.  Heel,  fo-koet; 
Dan.  ITetl,  from  A.  S.  ffal-ian,  ^  hatimn,  A«fa% 
ge-holan^  sanaror  saaascere,  to  bea),  tnma.  tibe  « 
Htt'OUt  to  oover;  and  hence, — to  eloae,  ac  a 
breach,  a  solution  of  contizmity;  to  make,  or  caoM 
to  be  or  become— entire.  iTkote,  also  wiitiaa 
lioUt  is  (if  not  the  same  word)  equivalent  to  JO, 
Un- 

WHOOP,  s,  fc  -iRG.  See  Hoop,  Whobitb, 

and  Weep. 

WHOOT,  V,  -INO.  i.  e.  Hoot^  (qr.) 

WHORE,  s.  9.    One  hired.    See  Kkaun, 
-DOM.  *UdaL 

-ISH.  D.  Hosr-e  ;  Sw.  -a  ;  Gee.  Smr  ;  AJB. 

-MHN B8B.  ^w« ;  Tioxk.  Hore,  mcretifa  ;  a 
-MOKAVB  wAo^i  •»  we  at  this  day  wzfte  it; 
MONGER.  jjjy  ppBtotog  «f  to  the  Sax.  wad. 
-MONOINO.  it  be&g  neither  in  ibe  somid,  nor  ia 
the  original,  which  is  derived  of  Hwr-am,  om- 
ducere,  (<.  e.  to  hire.)  as  L.  Merettix,  \  munmdm. 
— 5oM.  And  Tooke  considers  it  to  be  the  past  p. 
ot  the  V,  To  hire.    Be- 

WHOT,*  fldL  L  e.  Hot,  (qv.) 
*Ooldinge,    Brende* 

WHY,  ae.    For  what,  or  wliidi  cmow  er 
reason;  wherefore.    SooWbo. 

A.  8.  Smi,  hwn;  Sw.  Hm  ;  Dan.  Bvi,  ear, 
quafe,  quam  ob  rem. 

WICK,  ad, «.     Wide,  od.  i.  e.  quidt,    Yoy 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

Wick,  s, — that  which  quideens,  catcliea 
fire,  keeps  the  light 

Wick,  t, — A.S.  Wic,  a  dweUing-place^ 
whence  (Sk.),  the  terminations  of  so  ma^y 
towns  and  villages. 

D,  WUdtei  A.8;  Weoee;  tnm  AS.  «.  Wit< 
manere,  babltaie^  viven;  Qo-^piecian,  — "-^^ 
to  qmickein. 


WICKED,  ad.    Tempted,  annxed, 
-LT.      dnwn,  led— *to  vice,  to  tiie 
-nebs,   mission  of  any  vice,  sin,  or 
to  vidousness,  sinfalness,  criminal!^:  and 
hence-^i^iciouai  aiaful,  criminal,  Hagiliwai 
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depraved;  also—mitehieroiift,  pernieioiiSi  I 

baneful.    Oar  old  authors  write  also  Wick, 

Jtin.  nys, — A.  8.  Wicta^  was  an  enchanter, 
mm»SkM9  ;  and  that,  with  the  L.  oomle  poets,  V»n»- 
Jkdu  was  app.  to— persons  of  influnous  eharacter. 
8k.  among  other  sugsestions,  proposes  A.8.  Wiet- 
foir,  Incsntare,  qd.  *in9ife*«<l;  and  Tooke  con- 
siders WUked  to  be  merely  Witeked,  (k  for  ek,)  and 
(as  WUeh  also,)  to  be  the  past  tense,  naed  as  a  pt. 
of  A.  S.  WiceioM.  "All  atrodons  crimes,"  he  ob- 
serves, "were  attribated  by  our  ancestors  to 
encbaotment,  sorcery,  and  wUckcnfl ;  and  in  in- 
dictments at  this  day,  the  crime  is  attributed  to 
the  instigations  of  the  devil." 

WICKER,  ad.  «.  -ED.      QMek  twigs,  or 

twigs  quickly  grown — cut  soon,  or  before 

grown  too  large. 

Sk.  from  Oer.  Wiekeln,  to  roU  over;  because 
miek*r-work  is  formed  by  twining  or  turning  one 
(twig)  over  snother.  Perhaps  fkom  A.8.  e.  Cwice- 
4m,  to  quicken.    See  Qoick.  _ 

WICKET,  s.    The  sticks  set  up  at  cricket 

— ^not  sufficiently  apart  to  allow  the  ball 

bowled  at  them  to  pass  through, — ^ia  called 

the  wicket, 

Fr.  Guiehet,  a  wicket  or  hatch  of  a  door.    D* 
'  WMttt  frtnehtt.      Men.  considers  it  a  dim.  of 
J7Hf«,  (a  door;)— JSTaif,  kuiuet,  wittet,  gwittttt 
fuiekei. 

WIDE,  ad.  Wide  is  not  accurately  diatin- 
-LT.  guiahed  from  broad.  The  one 
-EN,  V,  might  be  restricted  to  superficial 
-NESS,    extent  where  no  depth,   and  the 

Width,  other  where  depth,  existed ;  as,  a 

broad  plain,  a  wide  river  or  gul£     Both  are 

distinguished  from  kmg. 

Extended,  expanded,  distant,  remote. 

A.  8.  Wid,  wide,  latus,  ampins ;  D.  Wiid ;  Oer. 
WeU  s  8w.  Wid  !  Dan.  Vid.  D.  Wiidtn  ;  Ger. 
Weiien;  T>an.Vider;  A.S.  Wadan^^vad-ere,  ^to- 
eedere,  to  proceed,  to  extend,  to  expand. 

WIDOW,  f.  V.    A  wf/»  whose  husband  is 
-ER.         deceased  is  called  a  widow, 
-HOOD.     A  husband  whoae  wife  is  deceased 

WiDUAL.*  ia  ttdled  a  widower, — *Bale, 

Oo.  Widowe ;  A.  S.  Wed-ve,  wid-we  ;  D.  Wed- 
wo9t  wlhoe ;  Ger.  Wiiwe ;  all  ftrom  L.  Vidua, 
Sk.— wobably  Itom  A.  8.  VTedd-ian,  to  wed;  one 
who  kae  been  wed. 

WIELD,  V,    Anciently  Weld, 

•iNOk       To  manage,  to  sway,  to  control ; 

-LESS,     to  bear  or  raoTe  in  full  command, 

-ANCS.*  with  full  or  complete  effect,  with 

-soME.t  activity,  with  energy. 

-T.t         *Bp,HaU.    ^Ooldinge,     tCkameer, 

Go.  Wmld-ani  A. 8.  Weald^m  Oer.  IfaMm,  to 
command,  to  rule,  to  govern.— ^Som.    Be-  Un- 

WIFE,  «.  The  word  w{fe  is  now  legally 

I  -LESS.  app.  to — ^the  married  woman 

-LY.  (nemina  nupta) ;  in  common 

WivB,  V.  speech— to  others. 

-LESS.  To  wive, — ^to  wed  •  wifi,  or 

-LT.  as  a  wffe.—^Bale. 
Wifehood,  or  .«-..-    ,,,      ^  „„-  _^, 

Txr..»  ^.n^L      A.  8.  Wif,wif-ia»;  D.  WUf,  wUv- 
WIVB-HOOD.    ^.  Q^.  ipr^j^  ^i^er  nupta  et 

-INO.  innupta :  so  called  (see  Waeh.  and 

Sereniue\  tnm  Webent  tezere,  to  weave.  In  the 
A.  8.  version.  Matt.  xlx.  4,  "  He  worhte  wajman 
and  wif-mmm,"  masculum  et  femiBsm  feeit :  here, 
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the  nak  Is  caHed  Weep-man,  the  weapon  mrm  ; 
and  the  female — Wif-oMn,  the  web  or  woof -mew. 
And  see  Spik  sTxa.    Un- 

WIG,  I.     A  peruke  or  periwig,  (qr.) 

WIGEON,  or  Widgeon,  s,    A  bird. 

8k.  writes  it  Widgiag  t  and  suggesU  that  this 
bird  may  be  so  called,  because  it  la — avis  pugnaz ; 
flrom  Wlgend^  past  p.  of  Wif-ian,  to  fight. 

WIGHT,*  t,  ad,  -LY,    A  sensitive  being ; 
one  who  feels,  perceives,  knows,  lives. 

Wight,    ad  —  lively,    quick,    sprightly, 
active. — *Gower,     Chaaeer,    Spemer. 
A.  8.  Wikt,  ftom  WiHm,  sentire,  sdre. 


WILD,  ad.  s.  Wild,  oif.— Self-govemed  or 
-LY.  directed,  in  a  manner  to  gratify 

-NESS.  or  please  self;  untamed,  unsub- 
-er,  v.  dued,  ungovemed,  uncultivated, 
-ERNESflL  uncivilized,  irregular,  disorderly, 
-ING.  inordinate,  extravagant;  licen- 
tious, turbulent,  feroeious,  aavage. 

Wilder, — see  Be-wilder. 

Wild-ing, — a  wild  plant;  a  wild  fruit- 
apple,  pear,  &c 

D.  Oer.  ft  8w.  Wild;  Dan.  Fild;  A.  8.  Witd, 
awitdan ;  Ger.  WUden^  sylvescere.  Wach.  says,— • 
it  is  spoken,  1.  of  beasts;  2.  of  plants;  3.  of  any 
things  that  are  in  eptvd,  and  then,  allegoriciJly, 
of  the  manners  of  animals.  Tooke  begins  where 
Wach.  ends— with  the  manners  or  dispositions  of 
the  animals,  le.  "  as  witled,  wUCd,  <or  self-wj/rtf,) 
In  opposition  to  those  (whether  men  or  bessts) 
who  are  tamed  or  subdued  (Ijy  reason  or  other- 
wise) to  the  wUl  of  others  or  of  societies."  "  Witd, 
as  ye  please  to  call  it,  or  eetf-wiU'd,'*—£eauj  ^  F, 
The  word  would  then  be  extended  to  the  plaoea 
inhabited  by  such  animals,  to  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  such  places.    Be- 

WILE,  r.  f.    To  cheat,  to  impose  upon ; 

-T.  to  deceive,  to  delude ;  to  practise 

-ILT.       deceit  or  delusion ;  to  give  a  false 

-IME88.   colour  or  appearance  to.     And 

in^y,— deceitful,  deluaiTe ;  aly,  cunning, 

erafty,  subtle,  insidious. 

A. 8.  Wigl^am,  to  bewitch;  D.  WUeke-ien, 
wUdtHen,    See  Gvilb,  O01.&,  and  Wicxbd. 

WILL,  V.  8,  Will,  V,  is  used  with  verbs  to 
-LEE.  denote  futurity,  and  does  so,  in- 

-FUL.  asmuch  as  that  which  is  still  an 

-FULLY.  object  of  will  or  desire,  which 
-FULNESS,  we  still  are  willing  or  desirous 
-LINGLY.  to  do,  is  not  yet  had  or  done. 
See  Shall. 
**  The  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to 
order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the 
forbearing  to  consider  it;  or  to  prefer  the 
motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest, 
and  vice  versa  in  any  particular  instance, 
is  that  what  we  call  the  will  The  actual 
exercise  of  that  power  by  directing  any  par- 
ticular action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  what  we 
call  volition  or  willmg,** — Locke, 

Oo.  WU-jamj  A.8.  Witl-an;  D.  -en;  Ger.  Wotl-  \ 
e»t  8w.  mijat  Dan.  FiUe.  All  (Wach.)  from 
Wol,  bonum,  well  or  aood ;  because  men  wi»h  for 
or  desire  that  which  u  eeeit  or  good.  8k.  ftnm  L. 
Vol-o :  Jnn.  Arom  Or.  BovX-ofxat,  But  BovX,  vol, 
wot,  are  evidently  the  same  word.  The  Gr.  B«X- 
Tcpot.  L.  Optimue,  are  derived  ftom  fiom\-ev9cu, 
and  Optare,    Vn- 
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WILLOW, «.  Kflim  tfainki  the  tnc  Wit- 
-ED.  lighe  is  10  called  because  it  grows 
-isH.  promptly  and  wittingly  (i.  e.  freely)^ 
-T.  as  the  L.  SaUx,  A  uMendo,  from  the 
rapid  shoots  it  makes. 
A.S.  WeUe,  weUgt;  D.  WiUigke,  wUpke;  A.  8. 
WUkifft  Oer.  W0U4,  a  »MAy,  (qT.) 

WIMBLE,  s,  ad.*  v.t  A  tool  to  bore, 
pierce  or  perforate  (by  the  joint  action  of 
turning  and  pressing). 

fVimbUf  ad. — sharp,  keen,  quick. 

*Spetuer,     ^A,  Wood, 

**  Wimpei,  Tet  terebelluni.  Wenu ;  Sax.  Bieamb. 
WewuUm,  pwrfosM  terabra.  terebnwe.*  EUiai^ — 
to  bore  or  perforate.    See  Oimlzt. 

WIMPLE,  «.  9.  A  veil  or  oovering ;  a 
hood. 

D.  WiwtpeUnt  to  Tell  or  cowr.  Wimp^  Fr. 
GmiwuMit  firom  Fiitculmm.  (lee  Afra.  Old  French 
'Woros,)  or  ftom  L.  Uwtbelln.^Sk.  The  v.  and  «. 
veie  in  common  use  with  old  Scotch  vifcen, 
O.  Doaglas,  and  otheia.  See  the  Gtot$arf  aad 
JamiMon,    Be- 

WIK,  V.  To  acqtiire ;  to  conquer,  (con- 
-N-ER.  quirere;)  to  attain  or  obtain;  to 
-ISO.      reach,    to   get,    to   procure;    (to 

fain,  qv.) 
.8.  Winn-an;  D.  ft  Ger.  -en;  Sir.  -«r. 
Oi)t- 

WINCE,  ».  or  Winch,  ». «.  Wincer.  To 
strire  or  struggle  against;  to  start  away 
from,  to  shrink  from ;  to  try  to  get  rid  of, 

.  to  kick,  to  plunge. 

"  The  doyngis  of  the  apostlis  whom  the 
Lord  hadde  chosun  that  Ions  tyme  wyntide 
aghen  the  pricke." — Widif,  "  It  is  hard 
for  thee  to  winche  against  the  pricke."  — 
UdaL 

Pr.  Ouineker,  to  wrigf le  or  vrfthe.^— Co<.  Pro- 
bably formed  upon  A.S.  •.  ir<fia«ii,  to  Btrive,  to 
coBtrnd,  to  resist  to  withstand^  to  oppose.  (Or 
qy.  WinkF) 

WIND,  V.  t.  That  which  blonretb,  or 
-T.  breatheth,  or  which  we  breathe; 
-INE8S.  which  we  inspire  or  expire,  inhale 
-LESS.*   or  exhale.     To  wind, — 

To  blow,  to  breathe;  to  inspire,  to  in- 
hale, (by  the  nostrils,)  to  scent,  to  smell. 
To  give  or  take  breath,  or  time  to  recover 
brealh ;  to  exercise  the  breathing — or  lungs. 

*Fairefax. 

Go.  A. 8.  D.  fr  Ger.  Wind;  Dan.  FHule,  {Veni- 
us);  which  Jan.  derives  from  Go.  Waiant  flare, 
spirare,  to  blow,  to  breathe.  D.  Wiuf/—;  Ger. 
WA«m.  Sk.  from  the  L.  Tragus,  whioh  Martin, 
thinks  is  more  probably  fTom  the  Ger. 

WIND,  V.  To  turn  or  tirist;  to  involve, 
«-SR.  to  intwine,  to  wreath ;  to  move,  or 
-ma.  cause  to  move,  to  guide — in  a  turn- 
<-L£.  ing  or  bending  line  or  course ;  to 
^LACB.   insinuate ;  to  convert 

Jo  wind  up — to  close  or  conclude  the 
eo9irolution ;  to  come  or  bring  to  a  period, 
to  A  state  of  tension  or  tightness,  fit  lor 
re- volution  or  re-action ;  to  tighten. 

IFiv^^tfl^- sheet,  —  the    sheet  wound  or 

turned — round  the  dead. 

D.  Wyndeu,  wenden;  Ger.  Wimd§n.  v$mdm; 
6w.  JTitrnda;  Dan.  VinMrs  Go.  Wand-ian;  A.:8.  i 
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WtmHrn*  or  Wind  — ,  'vfttitc^  ilectcii^ 

to  turn,  to  twUt    Out-  Un- 


WINDOW,  A  r.   -T.     A 

tended  to  adfflk  mbr  and  lighl;  to  pemoifi 
sight  or  vision:  the  word  is  app.  to  tiie 
opening,  and  to  the  trasapareBt  material 
placed  within  it 

6k.  thinks  tiie  people  of  Ltoeoln^kbe 
perly  pnmounoe— ^(ifMfere<  the  A»or  a 
for  the  wind.    In  A.S.  it  le  Bagh-th^ri^ 
a  bore,  or  hole  bored  for  the  eyea.  or  algfaC.    la 
Bp.  TmImm,  fkam  Vitnio,  the  wind. 

WINE,  *,     The  fermented  juice  of  the 

-T.        fruit  of  the  vine,  and  of  other  txeea. 

-LESS.  Go.fr  Ger.  Wein;  A.S.  Win,  wime :  Dl 
Wpn;  ,Dan.  TUn:  Fr.  Vim  It.  *  Sp.  Vimms  U 
Fm-um;  Ox.  0(voss> 

WING,  t.  V,  App.  to— The  limha  by  vfaieli 
-LESS,  a  bird  nies  or  moves  throiigli  the 
-T.  air;  also — to  any  thing  appeoded 
as  sides  to  the  main  body ;  as  the  ving  of 
a  building,  or  of  an  army.  And  To  wing — 
To  bear  or  carry,  to  move  by,  to  act  upon 
the  wing ;  to  fly  or  move  in  flight ;  to  affix 
wings ;  to  append  or  attach,  as  wings  to  the 
aide.  Also,  to  divest  ci,  deprive  of,  Che 
wing  or  use  of  the  wing. 

8w.  Winga,  which  Ihre  derive*  from  Welsh 
Owingo,  to  move  often,  to  wag.  flooi.  baa  C*- 
lUtingt  angulnSp  a  oomv,  a  nook,  a  wing*  Xte  A. 
QMimektH,  or  quMttn,  moveise,  agltare,  motataic^ 
tremulo  moCu  ferrl,  to  move,  to  shake,  to  nove 
frequently,  to  be  carried  along  by  a  tieaanlew 
motion,  teems  to  exprees  Uie  action  ef  a  bisd  la 
its  Ai^t ;  and  thus  to  aooowitibr  the  ^p^^ic^l^am 
of  the  name.    Over-  Out-  Un- 

WINK,#.  V.  Tomova^(se.fhecyo-]id;) 
-ER.  to  drop,  to  shut,  or  cast  dioim  the 
-INOLT.  eye-lid,  (so  as  for  the  time  to  atop 
the  sight ;)  and  thus,  oooa.  to  avoid 
or  pretend  not  to  see ;  to  connive ;  to 
or  let  pass  without  notice. 

A  wink  is  used  as  a  signal,  net  intended 
to  be  seen  publicly.    See  Wbnch. 

A.  S.  ITIac-laM,  niver^  aad  aho  noan  ;  DL 
W^neken,  winken  ;  Ger.  Wimktn  s  Sw.  ITjacfo  ; 
whioh  latter  Ihia  thloki  nay  (as  Wimf,  also,  qv.) 
be  from  Welch  Gmm^o,  to  mote  often  ;  aad  it  is 
probable  that  Wing  and  Wink  may  be  the  a 
word,  differently  app. ;  the  one  (Wimg)  to  the 
tion  of  a  bird  la  flight,  aad  the  other  to  liw 
of  the  eyelid.    Cn- 

WINKLE.*    See  F£ri-winsi.e. 
*HoUand. 

WINNOW,  f».  «.    To  blow,  to  UtX  nkh 
-ER.    the  windf  to  fan;  to  Uow,  sc  the 
-IMO.   chaff*  from  the  grain ;  gen.  to  part, 
to  separate ;  to  nft. 
A.  8.  Wfndwian,  ventilare.    See  Wnrn. 

WINTER,  «.  «.  The  aeason  when  aU 
•iii«.  nature  deoaya.  Wach. — ^it  may  he 
-LT.  when  the  lengilh  of  the  day  im 
-TRT.    or  deereated. 

Go.  Winl-rn$;  A.S.  D.  Ger.  ft  8w.  -«r 
rintre,  which  Sk.  Martin,  aad  odMw  thhik  m 
caUed  beeaose  it  is  tbeamMhreeaaoa  d  tbm 
Ihre  remarks,  that  in  laL  it  is  Wtim',  ipn^bm 
wet  season.  But  Wach.  suggesta,  tiiBt 
be  from  the  more  genuine  word  FkUr  m 
ttam  the  Isl. «.  Fania,  defleere^  (L  e.  ta  waBe»  A.  8. 
JTajHoa,)  to  deenase,  to  decay. 
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WIPE,  9. «.  To  xncyvt  along,  and  la  con-* 
-ER.  tact  with,  any  thing — ^with  the  sur- 
-INO.  &ce  of  any  thing;  to  stroke. 

To  toipe,  implies  less  pressure  than  to 
rub,  and  seems  merely  to  denote — 

A  moving  continuity  of  touch. 

To  wipe  out, — to  clear  off  or  away. 

A  wiw,  met  is — a  blow,  a  stroke,  a  hit 

A.  8.  W^ihan,  -tan,  tergcre.    Orer-  Ufi- 

WIR£,  s.  V.  -T.     App.  to — ^Metal  spun, 

pulled,  or  drawn  out  into  threads  or  fibres. 

To  iffire'draw, — to  draw  out  fubly  into 

length. 

Wiring, — flowing  in  currents  thin   as 

vfire.     *'  In  small  streams,  through  all  the 

isle  wiring,"— P,  Fletchur, 

Perhaps  (Lve)  from  D.  Wieren^  gyrare,  circuire, 
to  go  around;  and  8k.  knows  not  whettier  k 
gfrmmdOf  or  from  Fr.  VirtTt  to  turn  nmnd. 

WIS,  o.    To  know,  to  understand ;  to  per- 
WiSTFUL.   ceive,  to  think. 
-FULLY.     VTistful,  —  thoughtful,  desirous, 
-LT.  eager  to  know;  and  thus  eqiij- 

valent  to  JVishful. 
177«</y,— heedfuUy,  attentiTely. 
WUt  is  the  past  tense  and  part.  WU-edy  wi/d, 
wiiL    See  Wisa. 

WISE,  ad.  Knowing,  intelligent,  under - 
-LY.  standing ;  having  or  possessing, 
-NEsa.  according  or  agreeable  to,  know- 
^wm»  ledge,  understanding,  prudence,  ez- 
-Lmo.  perienee,  sound  judgment ;  judi- 
cious, skilful. 
Witt-mcrtt  or,  as  Sk.  writes  it,  Witaker, 
used  com.  (he  adds)  to  denote  a  ft>ol,  from 
B.  Wiia-Hggker^  a  wise  aayer.  In  Oer. 
WeiitagiUj  vaticinari,  to  prophesy. 

A.  8.  WU^  wiM,  prudens,  sapiens ;  B.  ft  Ger. 
WMtt;  Dan.  Filx,  viisdom ;  A.  8.  mu-an,  wil-an ; 
D.  WiiMtnt  veUM  ;  Ger.  Wiuin ;  8w.  FT eto,  scire, 
noBcere,  intelligere.    Bee  Wis.    Over-  Un- 

WISE,  #.    A.  S.  ^FMe,— a  manner,  mode, 

fashion,  condition,  custom. — S9m,  Akn^wn 

manner,  or  method. 
D.  WUt§i  Ger.  Wttm,  See  Guu> ;  and  Wna,  md, 

WISE,  term, ;  as,  like  wise,  in  like  manner ; 
other-ti^M,  another  nnmner ;  guest-«r»e, 
(Udal,)  taper-u;»«,  (Holland,)  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  guest,  of  a  taper.  Talc'wise, — in 
manner  of  a  pale — ^in  Heraldiy. 

WISH,  «.  a.  To  look  after— eagexty,  de- 
-ER.  shrously ;  to  desire.  "  A  with  is 
-INO.  an  inactive  desire.  It  is  the  re- 
-FUL.  suit  of  that  longing  after  h^)pl- 
-TCLLT.  neas  so  natural  to  man,  m  cases 
-ABLE.*  where  no  expectations  can  be 
"LY.^  formed,  no  eflbrts  can  be  made." 
— Cogm,  *UddL  ^  Sir  T.  More. 
A.  8.  ITiiMcm,  f§wlteian  ;  D.I9^nMe*m  ;  Ger. 
Wmuelun ;  8w.  Onsfta,  opCaM.  cnpare,  to  dedre. 
Waeh.  sogffMts  Isl.  CSviUa,  which  he  asserts  to 
be  flrom  Gx.  kftow,  p*t«rt,  to  omM.  It  is  more  pro- 
hikUy  ftomed  upon  A.  8.  v,  WlMiUn,  to  know,  to 
kea,  to  -sas,  to  look,  Gower  writes  Whte.  See 
Wis.  Inter-  Un- 

WISP,  «,  A  qnantitsTi  a  bundle  of  amy 
thinA  fitted  or  used  to  wimei — ts.*iM»  of 
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Wit 

straw,  to  wqM  a  horse ;  a  bundle  of  stalks, 
&c. 

D.  Okisp,  flagelUam ;  quiipel,  aspeig elliim ;  wis- 
chen,  to  wip0.^-Sk.  It  is  perhaps  formed  upon 
the  V.  To  wipe. 

WIT,  or  WiTB,  V.  «.  To  wiie,— to  ken,  to 
-LfNO.  know,  to  perceive,  to  discern, 
-TY.  to  judge  or  a4judge ;  to  censure. 

-TiLY.  And  WU,  (the  «.)— that  which, 
-TiNEss.  the  power  or  faculty  which  kens, 
-Ticisic  knows,  perceives,  understands. 
-TiNOLY.  «  The  wit,  the  pupil  of  the  soul's 
-LESS.  clear  eye,  And  in  man's  world 
•LESs-LY.  the  only  shining  star.  Looks  in 
-M  ESS.  the  mirrour  of  the  fantasy.  Where 
all  the  gatherings  of  the  senses  are." — 
Dottiet, 

Wit  is  now  more  restricted  in  its  appli- 
cation. *'  Men  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always 
the  clearest  judgment,  or  deepest  reaaon  ; 
wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas, 
and  putting  those  together  with  quickness 
and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  re- 
aemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make 
up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions 
in  the  fktkcy,'*— Locke,  '*  I  shall  only  add 
to  it  [Locke's  account  of  wit"]  that  eveiy 
resemblance  of  ideaa  is  not  that  which  we 
call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  an  one  that  gives 
delight  and  surprize  to  the  reader.~.Mr. 
Locke's  account  of  wii  with  this  short  ex- 
planation comprehends  most  of  the  species 
of  wit,  as  metaphors,  similitudes,  allego- 
ries, enigmas,  mottos,  parablea,  fables, 
dreams,  visions,  dramatick  writings,  bur- 
lesque, and  all  the  methods  of  illusion." — 
Spectator.    It  is  also  app.  to  the  person. 

The  wits, — the  senses. 

Go.  ft  A.  8.  Wa-mn  ;  D.  WtUn :  Ger.  Wiuen  ; 
8w.  Waia ;  Dan.  Fid,  vidtr,  (as  Wach.  thinks.)  to 
see,  (vj^ere,)  to  ken.    DU-  lu-  Over-  Out-  Uo- 

WITCH,  V.  a.  To  witch  or  hewUch,  (wig- 
-ERY.  lion,) — to  enchant,  to  juggle,  to 
-CRAFT,  use  sorcery,  (Som. ;)  to  beguile 
or  delude,  cheat  or  impose  upon  the  senses 
or  understanding;  to  cheat  them  of  their 
power  ;  to  subject  or  subserve  them  to 
{wicked)  purposes. 

A.  8.  Wiee-iaH,  incantase,  venefleis  utL  Wieee, 
veneflca,  icicce^rat/L  Wigl-iant  (see  Wicxan, 
Wile;)  D.  Wiicheten,  harlolarl;  which,  Kilfaui 
thinks,  means  Aimrfre,  and  to  be  app.  to  auguiy, 
from  the  peeuHar  custom  of  the  Germans,  recorded 
by  Tadtus*  of  dtvlning  fhnn  the  nelghlngs  of  their 
horses.    Be-  Vn- 

WITGH-ELli,  or  Weech-blm,  «.  Sk. 
knows  not  whether  so  ealied,  because 
wiiehet  were  supposed  to  assenride  round 
it,  or  because  they  used  it  in  iheir  incan-^ 
tations. 

WITH,  pr.  With  (wyrth)  denotes— cause, 
-IN.  inatnunent,  means. 
-otTT.  With  (wiih)  denotea-* union,  con-v 
-al.  junction,  eonnesion,  concomitance^ 
Within,  be  m ;  Without,  be  out  WitMn-, 
firth,  be  in  doors;  Wtthoui-farth^  bo  o\kK 
doors.    See  Forth. 
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mth  (in  eompoBitioii)  is  said  to  denote 
opposition,  resistance,  negation,  privation. 
D.  Wederf  Ger.  Widen  A.  S,  Wither, 
contra,  adyersus ;  untherian,  adversari,  re- 
sistere.  But  To  im'M-draw,  e.  g.  implies  a 
putting  forth  or  forward ;  and  then  a  draw- 
ing back  from  one  person  or  thing  to  an- 
other ;  and,  considered  in  relation  to  that 
from  which,  &C.  it  denotes  privation ;  bat 
considered  in  relation  to  that  to  which,  &c 
it  denotes  a  reunion;  agreeably  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word —  With,  So  also  With- 
hold, Withstand,  (qqv.) 

A.  8.  With,  wilkinnan,  withuttan.  With  h«a 
desModed  to  ut  from  two  dUferent  A.  S.  yoiIm, 
viz.  JTtM-M,  to  Joii^and (Go.  Wairtham)  WeorOutn, 
wyrth-an,  to  be.  From  the  Utter  we  have  the 
compounda  Witk-in  and  fVUh-itut;  i.  e.  he  in,  be 
out.  WHk,  when  from  the  *.  Wfrthan,  it  equiva- 
lent to  Bg,  (the  imper.  of  JB« ;)  and  Tyrw.  conaiden 
the  exprestiona — with  metchance,  with  mitaven- 
ture.  tpith  sorwe — to  be  parenthetical  curtes :  and 
to  Ihr  Tooke  eolnddee;  the  litend  meaning  of 
those  phraaee  being,  (Bot,  as  Tyrw.  thinka^-Ged 
yeue»  but,)  B«  miachanoe,  be  roiaadventure,  U 
aorrow, — to  him  or  them,  concerning  whom  thoae 
words  are  spoken.  Tyrw.  alao  aupposea — with 
evil  prefe,  with  aory  grace — to  have  the  same 
meaning;  from  which  Tooke  diaaents,  believing 
With  to  be  in  those  instanoea  the  fmper.  of  With- 
an,  to  Join.  Thia  difference  of  opinion  shews  that 
the  distinction  is  not  always  manifest :  in  some 
cases  it  is  dear  enough,  as — He  was  slain  with  a 
sword.  He  was  slain  with  all  his  company.  Gen. 
speaking,  when  With  denotes — instrument,  cause, 
means,  it  is  the  imper.  of  Wfrth-au,  to  be :  when 
It  denotes — ^union,  eot^unction,  it  is  the  imper. 
of  With-an^  to  Join ;  and  see  With,  «.  Usage 
appears  to  have  established  some  distinctions, 
where  the  meaning  is  the  same ;  as.  He  died  with 
I     hunger,  He  died  Ay  poison. 

With,  or  Withy,  «.  Withe,  *.  9.    App.  to 

— A  tree  (the  Willow)  the  boughs  or  twigs 

of  which  are  used,  to  conjoin,  to  bind,  to 

tie,  to  fasten ;  and  to  the  twigs  themselves. 

See  Withers,  (of  a  Horse.) 

Dan.  Vidie;  from  Go.  v.  Jfith-an,  to  Join,  to 
conjoin,  to  connect,  to  bind. 

WITH-DRAW,  V.  To  draw  to,  hack  to, 
-ER.  away  from ;  to  take  back  or  away  ; 
-INO.  to  retreat ;  to  retire,  to  resume,  to 
-MENT.*  retract  —  *Jon,  Edwardt.     Un- 

WITHER,  v.      Also   anciently   Widder. 

-EDNEsa.    To  dry  or  shrivel,  to  fade  (qv.), 

-LINO.       to  decay,  to  shrink. 

A.  S.  Ge-wptherHHi.  Jun.  thinka,~To  wither 
U  to  wether^  beeauae  those  thlnga  are  said  to 
wither  which,  after  their  time  of  flowering  la 
complete,  languish  and  decay.    For-  Un- 

WITHERS,  e.  The  joints  of  the  shoul- 
ders;  from  Oo.  With-an,  to  join.  See 
With,  pr. 

WITH-OO,  V,  To  go  against;  act  in 
opposition  to. 

WITH-HOLD, «.  To  keep  or  hold  to; 
-ER.  to  keep  or  hold  back  (sc.  from  an- 
-IMO.  other) ;  to  stop,  or  stay  (sc.  in  union 
with  the  holder) ;  to  sustain,  or  aupport ; 
to  retain,  to  restrain ;  to  prevent  or  hinder. 
Un- 
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WITH-SAVE."    See  Yoochsave. 

*Wyat,  Grafton, 

WITH-SAY,*  V.    To  contradict,  to  gain- 
say, to  deny,  to  refuse. — *ChaMeer,    Gower, 
D.  Weder-mg$hen  !  A.  8.  Wiiher  emcgan, 

dieere. 

WITH-SET/  V,    To  set  against  or 
*R,  Bruime, 

WITH-STAND,  «.    To  stand  against; 
-ER.     to  resist,  to  oppose. 
-IMO.    D.  Wtder-etand,   Un- 

WITNESS,  »,  9,    One  who  knows  or  is 

-ER.    conscious,  marks,  observes,  or  takes 

-INO.   cognizance ;   one  who  tella  what  he 

knows,  sees  or  has  seen,  iHio  gives  evidenoe 

or  testimony;  who  attests. 

Chaucer  writes— H^ftMaf/wiijr- 
Dan.  Vidme;  A.  8.  WUntmei  Genipto,  ona  vho 
witeih  or  knows.    Un> 

WITTOL,  s.  -LY.     yn//oW— a  contented 

cuckold  (Som.) ;  one  conscious  of,  privy  to, 

his  cuckoldom. 

A.  8.  ITtflol,— adena,  conacius,  knowing,  vit- 
tiug,  conaclous  or  privy  to. 

WIZARD, «.  One  thought  or  pretending 
to  be  wise. 

WLAPPIDE,V-  fc*.  Lapped.— 'WWy. 

WO,  or  WojE,  «.  Woe  will  (from  the  etyni.) 
-FUL.  mean  —  A  sigh,  (sc)  of  grief; 
-FULLY,  and,  cons,  grief,  sorrow,  lamen- 
-FULNES&  tation,  wretchedness,  noMerj, 
"  Wo  was  the  knight,  and  sorwefully  he 
eiketh*'  [sighethl. — Chaucer. 

Ga  Wai;  A.  8.  Iraor  Wm;  D.  Wm;  Ger  Weh; 
Dan.  Ttf,  vee.  Perhaps  from  Go.  IToiaJi;  D. 
Waetftn;  Ger.  Wehen,  flare,  splrare;  and  thenoe, 
suspirare,  to  blow,  to  breathe,  to  sigh.  And  may 
not  the  Gr.  Ovtu,  L.  Fa,  be  firom  the  Gr.  A-cir.  to 
blow?  There  is  little  dUTerence  between  the 
Greek  and  Gothic  verbs. 

WOAD,  or  Wad,  a.  *'  In  Gaule  there 
groweth  an  hearbe  like  unto  Plantaine, 
and  they  call  it  Olastum,  [l  e.  wood,']  with 
the  juice  whereof  the  women  of  Brittaine, 
as  well  the  married  wives,  as  young  maidens 
their  daughters,  annoint  and  die  their 
bodies  all  over :  resembling  by  that  tinc- 
ture the  colour  of  the  Moores  and  iEthio- 
piuaJ'^ffolkmd,  PUnie. 

A.  8.  Wmd;  D.  Wtdt,  meeiet  Get.  WeUeg  Ft. 
€rueade;  It.  Onddof  L.  Onaateat  or  flwlnaa. 
Caesar  calls  it  rtfiriuM,*— and  viirttm,  the  GenaaDS 
now  caU  Gfos.— roat. 

WOLD,  t,  A  plain,  a  down,  an  opea. 
champagne  ground,  hilly  and  void  of  wood, 
as  that  of  Salisbury  Plain,  CotsiMW,  and 
the  like.  Whence  the  Alps  of  Italy  (saith 
the  most  learned  Camdtti)  are  in  an  M 
Glossary  interpreted, "  the  fPbaMt  of  Italy." 
— 5«B.  See  Wood. 
A  8.  Wold,  locus  Indigns  sOvae,  planltVi. 

WOLF,  «.  Sk.  thmks  the  animal  it  so 
-xsR.  called  ah  a/nlola,  from  its  geB 

WoLV-iSK.    oryelp.— *J7«dHlKyl. 
-SRINO.*       D.  ft  Ger.  Wo^g  8w.  Utf;  Dtt.  Uhg 
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K.  8.  Wnlji  Go.  9F«(f«,  lupas*  OMgno  dottofiim 
consentu,  (Lye ;)  from  Go.  WUwan^  rmpere,  dlrl- 
pera.--See  Ikrt  aud  H^acA. 

WOMAN,  t.  ».*    App.  to— The  female  of 
-ROODS.       man  or  human  kind. 
-tSH.  yromofitfAi — of  or  pertaining  to, 

•laHLT.  agreeable  or  according  to,  a 
-I8HNE88.  woman  or  female ;  simiUr  to,  or 
-LY.  reaembling,  a  woman, 

-LINB88.  *Shak,  ^Sidney. 
-lZE,t  V,  A.  8.  Wif-man.  Man  is  a  general 
term  to  include  each  sex ;  and  the  speciflo  name 
W^-man  wae  given  to  the  female,  from  her  em- 
ployment at  the  woof;  «nd  w^ep-man  to  the  male, 
flom  his  occupation  in  aMopews  of  war.  See  Wxfs. 
£n-  Mis-  Ud- 

WOMB,  «.  V.  -T.  Womb  (uterua),— The 
place  in  which  animal  or  Tegetable  life  ia 
conceired;  the  place  of  conception,  of  fer- 
tility.   Any  larvo  receptacle. 

Go.  Wamba;  Dan.  Fom;  A.  8.  Womb:  Ger. 
Wambe;  ud»  anciently,  (Kilian.)  in  D.  Wambe, 
venter,  uterus.  Jun.  reifers  to  Gr.  Ov0o\ot,  be- 
caoie  he  can  see  nothing  better.    £n- 

WON,  or  WoNE,  V,     To  dwell,  to  stay,  to 

WoNT,«.v.   abide,  to  inhabit,  to  continue; 

-LESS.         to  continue  to  be  or  do;    to 

-BDNEsa.     do  habitually.     **  Hia  woimhtg," 

(Chaucer) — ^hia  dwelling,  his  abode. 

fVont  ia — woontd,  won'dj  wonU  (Dan. 
FoMt);  and  the  9.   ia  formed  upon  this 
past  p. 

Wont, — ^habit,  custom  ;    usual  or  cus- 
tomary mode  or  manner. 

A.  8.  Wun-iaHf  ge-iounian  ;  D.  Woonent  gh0- 
woontn ;  Ger.  Wonen^  esse,  extare ;  habitare,  mo- 
raii,  numere,  ftoquontaro,  assnescere.  Die-  Mis- 
Un- 

WONl>E,*9.  AS.  Wand'iany  formed  upon 
the  9.  fFittniofi,  to  wane,  was  uaed  to  denote 
— to  omit,  to  remit,  to  desist  (as  Tyrw. 
says)  through  fear:  also — to  fear,  to  re- 
vere; and  may  be  the  root  of  our  v.  To 
toond!^. — *Ckattcer. 

WONDER,  «.  V.  Gen.  equivalent  to-^ 
-FI7L.  Surprise,    admiration,    amase- 

-FULLT.  ment,  astonishment ;  that  which 
-FULNESS,  causes  surprise  or  astonishment, 
-MEMT.  (with  ignorance  of  the  cause.) 
-ous.  "  Wonder  expresses  an  embar- 

'  -ousLY.  rassment  of  the  mind  after  it 
-LY.*  has  somewhat  recovered   from 

the  first  percussion  of  surprise." — Cogan. 
See  WoNDE. — *Gower, 

A.S.Wnnd-ort'rian;  Ow.-er;  D.Wonderfn; 
Sw.  Undr-a ;  Dan.  -«r,  mirari,  admirarf.  Martin. 
(In  V.  Miro)  derives  f^om  wtnden,  to  turn.  rQul 
miratur,  file  conatu  fntelllgendl  mentem  hue  innc 
v^rtit,)  to  turn  the  mind  this  way  and  that,  with 
an  endeavour  to  nnderstand  orcomprtheDd.  And 
wonder  does  Imply,  in  our  usage,  an  effbrt  and 
desire  to  understood  that  which  has  struck  us 
with  surprise,  admiration,  or  reverence.    Be- 

.WOO,  fx.     To  sue,  sc.  for  favour  or  good 
-E&.        will ;  to  solicit,  to  court. 

-INC.  A.  8.  Woa-an^  nubere;  hence  perhaps 
our  r.  To  woot.  Wog-ere,  a  wooer.  Awogod,  am- 
bltas,  petitus,  wooed. — Lf9.  It  is  Ibrmed  probably 
upon  the  v.  W49,  or  War-amt  to  go»  to  go  to,  to 
Un- 
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WOOD,  or  WoDE,  V.  md.      Mad,  furious, 
-LY.        outrageous ;  out  of  his  mind  or 
-NESS.      wits. — Som» 
Wodneue, — madness. 
The  words  seem  akin  to  wildf  wildness. 
A.S.  Wod:  Go.  Wods;  A.  8.  Wtd-on;  D.  Woe- 
den;  Ger.  Wuten,  ftuere,  insanire,  ssevire.    The 
god  IFoJ-en  had  hij  name  from  his  fierce  and 
rarious  disposition.    See  WanHSSDAT. 

WOOD,  *.  Wood  (silva),— a  collection  of 
-EX>.  trees;  (lig^num)  the  material  of 
-EN.        the  tree. 

'^'  A.  8.  Wude,  wudu ;  D.  Woud /  Ger.  Wut ; 

-INE88.  Sw.  Wed;  Dan.  Fed;  and  A.  S.  Weald; 
D.  &  Ger.  Wald.  Lye  explains  Wald,  weald, 
woldj—sylvA ;  and  Verstegan  alDrms,  that  though 
**diflbrtng  in  vowell,  they  yet  signlfle  one  thing, 
to  wit~a  forrest.  Of  the  nT%t—Watdkam-forreMt 
retaineth  yet  the  name.  Of  the  second,  the  vedld 
of  Kent,  that  is,  the  forrest  part  of  Kent.  Of  the 
third,  which  is  wold,  (the  /,  and  the  highnesse  of 
the  sound  of  o  being  omitted,)  is  become  in  the 
Netherlands  Wout,  and  in  England  Wood." 
Yorkee-wold  and  CoU-woldt  he  believes,  were 
woody  places,  and  had  their  names  for  that  rea- 
son. Wald  is  derived  by  Wach.  ft-om  an  obsolete 
V.  Wal-^n,  crescere,  luxuriose  crescere,  to  grow 
luxuriously;  in  A.  S.  Welig-ian,  ditare,  to  enrich. 
In-  Over- 

WOOF.    See  Weave. 

WOOL,  #.      App.   to— The   clothing  that 

-LEN.        surrounds  sheep ;  any  soft  sub- 

-LY.  stance  similar  to  it 

-WARD.      Wool'fel,  and  Wool-packer, — com- 

-FEL.         mon  in  our  own  statutes.     See 

-PACKER.  Fell,  «. 

A.  8.  Wulh;  D.&  Ger.  WoUe;  Sw.  Utl;  Dan. 
Uld,  The  etymologists  refer  to  L.  VellvM  and 
vitluM,  and  Gr.  OvXor.  They  are  certainly  fh>m 
the  same  root,  and  may  that  not  be  D.  ft  Ger. 
Wellen,  A.  8.  Walwian,  volvere,  circumvolvere  t 

WOOS Y,*  ad.  i.  e.  Oosy,  (qv.) 
*GoUUngt.     Drayton. 

WOOT,  V.  Wot,  v.  To  iooo(  Is  to  wite,  to 
know ;  and  Wot  Is  the  past  p.  and  tense. 
See  To  Wite,  and  Weet. 

WORD,  9.  V.  A  thing,  any  thing,  said,  or 
-ER.  spoken,  or  told ;  the  name  of  a 

-INC.  thing ;  an  articulate  utterance  of 
-ISH.  the  voice :  and  hence  app.  gen. 
-I8UNES8.  to— language,  speech,  talk  ;  and 
-LBssf  more  cons. — affirmation,  or  thing 
-Y.  affirmed,   dedantion,    or*  thing 

declared,  promiae,  information ;  ellipti- 
cally,  for  word  of  affirmation,  declaration, 

&C. 

Go.  Waurd;  A.S.  Word;  D.  Waerdt  woord; 
Ger.  Wort  ;  8w.  ft  Dan.  Ord,  Arom  the  60. 
Wttutih-an,  fieri,  tobeorbeeome.  (See Worth,  e.; 
Jun ;  and  Waeh.)  A  word^  then,  will  be  as  above. 
For-  Over-  Re-  Un- 

WORK,  v.  «.  To  act,  to  act  upon,  to  af- 
-ER.  feet,  to  effect;  to  operate; 

-INO.  to  continue  or  keep  in  ac- 

-LE8S.  tion  or  operation,  to  labour ; 

-MAN.  -~to  practise;   to  employ, 

-MANLY,  ad.  ao.  to  perform,  form,  produce,  or 
-MANSHIP.     execute, — ^by  action  or  labour. 
Go.  Waurh^an ;  A.  S.  Wyre-ant  -ian^  weorc-an  ; 
H.  Werek-en;  Ger.  Wirken,  wmrken;  Sw.  Wterka 
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Dan.  Virkar ;  Gf.B^y^ov.  PuhapB  tm/L  A*8.  «. 
Werian,  wtr^^-an,  (imH^»  iMryi  mtvp  <"  «f>v>)  to 
defend,  to  protect,  to  fortUy.  8«e  wbouobt.  A- 
Dk-  Inter-  Over-  Out-  Sub-  Un- 

WORLD,  t.      The  unirerse,   or  whole 
-LY.  system  of  created  Uiings ;    the 

-LIMES8.  earth  or  globe,  the  human  inha- 
-LiMO.  bitants,  the  countries  or  regions 
-LESS.  of  it ;  (as  in  A.  S.)  app.  also  to 
time,  the  age  or  duration  of  it ;  the  state  or 
condition,  course,  manner,  or  manners  of 
life  or  existence;  the  business,  employ- 
ment, or  occupation  of  li& ;  a  great  multi- 
tude ;  the  people. 

Worldly  (met)  is  opposed  to  heanenly ; 
as  Earthly  also  is: — seeking  the  goods, 
pursuing  die  pleasures,  of  this  world. 

A.8.  WeorHld,woruldt  D.  Weereid,  wertld;  8w. 
Wtrtd;  Oer.  Wtlt^  wtreltt  anciently  Wer-^ld,  which 
(Wach.  thinks)  meant  the  age  of  man,  (Wer,  ylr, 
man,  and  pM,  age,)  and  thenoe  tranifened— iul 
mundum,  Klllan  derives  Werald  from  Werem,  to 
endure,  to  laat,  (to  wear.)  Jun.  thinks  that 
WeortUd  waa  first  used  to  denote  §eeutumt  aad 
subsequently  mundus;  and  that  this  implication 
was  made  from  the  uneeasing  motion  and  drcum- 
Tolution  of  ages;  and  thos  he  traces  It  to  the 
A.8. 9.  Warl^M,  M-w«rf-aii,  to  pasa,  Ypib-iotgrktm, 
to  pass,  or  go,  or  turn  round,  (to  »kirl.) 

WORM,  «.  V.  To  worm,  —  to  act  like  a 
-Y.  worm;  silently,  slowly,  insensibly; 

-WOOD,  to  penetrate,  make  way  into,  gra- 
dually ;  to  effect  by  sly  use  of  opportunities. 
To  draw  or  take  away  a  worm. 

A.S.  Wwrm ;  D.  Worm;  Ger.  Wurwt.  Martin. — 
from  Ifa  Vermis,  and  this  from  <3t.  Epir-civ,  to 
creep.  Jun. — Cram  the  Gr.  opum,  tenuis  funi- 
culus, ob  manlfestam  similitudinem.  Waoh.  if 
he  could  decide  upon  a  Ger.  origin,  would  preto 
Werb-m,  to  move  in  curved  lines,  to  turn,  to  re- 
turn, (to  amiy).  IFofM  and  r«n»4s  have  evidently 
the  same  origin.    See  Vaaitxcirx,Aa.    Vn- 

WORRY,  V.  -IBR.  Worry  is  the  same 
word  as  iVarrenff  or  Werrey, — To  attack 
hostilely;  to  continue  to  attack  or  assail; 
to  persecute,  to  harass,  to  distress ;  to  de- 
stroy by  repeated  or  continued  attacks. 

D.  ITofyAra  ;  Ger.  fTuryAM,  necare,  jugulare ; 
fbnned  upon  the  reapectlve  vp.  Jfar-4n  and  frmr-en. 
See  War. 

WORSE,  ad.  av,  v.   To  worn  or  to  worst, — 

-EN,*  V.  is  to  impair  or  reduce,  (sc 

Worst,  ddl  s.  If.  the  goodness  or  st^engm,) 

to  diminish,  to  weaken,  to  injure  or  hurt, 

to  defeat. 

Worse,  ad.  h  used  (grammatically)  to 
express  comparatively  a  greater  degree  of 
bad  or  ilL 

Worst, — M.  superlatively  greater  degree. 

Worser, — ^is  common  in  our  old  writers, 
and  is  used  even  by  Dryden ;  yet  Butler, 
in  his  Grammar,  which  was  published  in 
1638,  observes,  (p.  37,)  "  that  worser  and 
lesser  are  not  comparatives,  but  super- 
fluous comparatives  of  comparatives ;  which 
soom  igfurantly  use  for  wors  and  les.** 

^Milton. 

Go.  Wain;  A.8.  WterrOt  wprSt  wvrtian;  Dan. 
Varrtt  v€er$t,  pelor,  deterlor  fieri ;  D.  Wert,  wars, 
(per  syncopen,  qd.  toederv. — KiUan.)  Jun.  say  a— 
the  Eng.  Wwee,  %aa  by  some  been  derived  qiia 
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To  liaBr;  Ihe  A.8.  WsHmt,  fsran^  e«  _ 
deterere;  whence  Worse  la  deirltna:  he  wnoM 
prefer  Wrieei,  from  Ifry,  tortna,  obUqnus.  (See 
WkAa,  and  DaTsaxoaATS.)  Wort*  ia  due  pot fb. 
of  Wyniau.    Wyned,  wryrfd,  ttyrtt,  or 


WORSHIP,  f.  V.  To  think,  to 
-PES.  worthy;  to  respect^  to  rogwd  as 
-fuIm  worthy,  to  honour,  to  revere  $  to 
-FULLY.  ofi*er,  to  make  offerings  of  honour 
-PINO.  or  reverence ;  to  perform  offices 
or  ceremonies  of  honour  or  reverence :  to 
adore. 

A.8*  M^sortt  MSMW,  weorthtuste,  imw  AtoeM^  ftOB 
Woortk-iam,  to  think  woHky.  («••  WoKva.) 
Upon  tha  «.  we  bava  fanseA  the  e.  T*  wa#efc^ 
DIs-  MlB.  Un- 

WORSTED,  e.  "  These  fiisfc  took  OA 
name  flrom  Woretedf  a  village  id  tfaas  ooosMy. 
QriginaUy  it  is  nothing  but  issalles  fined 
spun  very  fine,  sad  for  the  more  atiemglk 
twisted  together.''— Feifcr.  NetfM. 

WORT,«.  App.  to— Any  plant  that  arises 
or  springs  from  die  ground. 

A.S.  Wyrt;  D.  Worio,  worM;  Ger.  Wnrme;  Sw. 
Oort;  Dan.  Fort  (See  OaCHAno.)  Waeb.  re- 
sorts to  the  Or.  Op-eiv,  eaceitore,  oMollerr, 
crMMrv,  to  Hft  up,  to  rise,  to  grow.  May  tfc 
be  from  A.8.  Ord,  ortmtf 

WORT,  s.     New  beer  or  ale. 

A.S.  Wyrt,  mustam;  D.  Werte,  worte. 
(see  WoaT,  anie)  Is  app.  to  all  sects  of  amrtHug 
flowers,  spices,  te.,  and  may  be  app.  to  the  mne 
beer  on  account  of  Ita  pleasaat  smell ;  er  it  majf 
have  sprung  from  the  «.  Ormtk  <— ,  sphaie,  to 
breathe. 

WORTH, «.  Qo.  Wittrtham  i  A.^  Weortk^ 
an;  D.  Werden,  woordeu,  ficai, — to  be  or 
become,  or  cause  to  be  or  become.  Wo 
worth  is  a  very  common  espresnon  in  our 
older  writers, — ^Woe  be;  Wo  be  to  you. 
See  With. 


WORTH,  s.  ad.     Value,  desert, 

-Y,  ad,  s.  any  thing  given  or  paid, 

-ILT.  or  value  set  or  fixed, 

-INES8.  estimated.    And 

-ILBB8.*  Worthii, — ^valuable,  eei 

-LESS*  deserving,  meritorious* 

-LBSS-LT.  *Wyatl, 

-NESa.  D.  Waerd,  wetrd,  merdiy ;  Ock. 

wwrdia;  Sw.  Wdrd;  Dan.  Varde,  *eerdit: 
Weorikt  wyrtA,  prettum,  vder,  fconar,  d|| 
v^rfus.  Oo.  Wairths,  dignns.  The  D.  Waetrd, 
Wert;  8w.  Warda;  Oo.  Wmb-i  L.  Fir;  Ck. 
«M,  are  the  same  root.  See  Haao^  Vrm-ras, 
WornsHi^;  also  Want,  la  Ifccft.    Out-  Ihi- 

WOULD,  e.    (  Dan.  VUde),  n  formed 
-ma.*  Wol: — woled,  wold,  or  momU, 

-INONE88.*  To  wol  is,— 4o  wUIf  (qr.) 
yroKidtNftMft,— -see  Vkllbitt. 


or 


WOX7LDIN6,*«.  yoznautica,*— Sk.;  and 
he  believes  it  to  be  from  the  A.S.  lu  Wemfd- 
an,  to  wield, — ^regere,  gubemare. — \itmwm, 

WOUND,  V.S.  "A  whiihI  is  a  mOa^km 
-mo.  of  oontannity  in  any  paft  of  ihe  te^, 
'LESS,  auddenly  made  ^  anj  aSaaf  ihaC 
cuts  or  tears,  wiUi  a  **  *  '  '  '*"  ~  *  " 
Wiseman, 


» 
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To  MMmmlf  gtn.  is,— to  bort,  to  it^ure,  to 
]Mun  or  inflict  pain ;  to  damage. 

Go.  Wmnd;  A.8.  Wund-iam;  D.  Wvnd-tmt  On. 
Wunden,  lacerare,  uuiciare.  rulnerare.  Martin. 
JuD.  and  Sk.  derive  from  Wind<uit  to  wind ;  be- 
canae  wwunda  are  rolled  with  bandagee ;  to  wkteh 
Vach.  ol^eets.  that  thia  ii  confounding  the  hurt 
with  the  remedy.    For-  Inter-  Un- 

WRACK,  V.  a.  or  Wreck,  v.     To  afflict 

-PUL.*  or  inflict;  to  diatreaa  or  dia- 

Wrecklino.  tract ;  to  ifflict  or  daaii  a^nat ; 

and,  cons,  to  destroy,  to  ndn ;  to  distress, 

and,  cons,  to  punish,  to  torture. 

*Drayim,     W,  ScotL 

hJk  frrtemn,  wrm^^tm ;  Oo.  fFHe-an;  D.  Bmtk- 

Ml,  wm9k9.  See  To  Back,  Waxax,  and  WnsTCH. 

WRANGLE,  «.  a.  To  argue  or  reason 
-SR.  strietly,  rindly,  severely ;  to  dta- 
-INO.  pute  or  cBaensa  aoutdy{-*and 
-MEMT.*  nirther,  to  twist  and  turn,  to  dis- 
tort, to  pervert — ^WUberforce, 
Sk.  thinks,  from  Wrong  (injury),  becauae  they 
who  threw  the  blame  of  a  iipr*i»^  or  injury  from 
themselTes  upon  anolher,  were  iirid  to  wfngU. 
Wrangle haaprobaldy  the  aame  origin ae  Wrong ; 
1.6.  the  V.  "fo  wring:  eonetringert,  toiquere,  to 
constrain,  to  oomprees;  to  strain  or  preaa,  (met.) 
the  mind,  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

WRANKLING,*  p«.  Le.  BankUng,  (<i?.) 

WRAP,  e.    To  turn  or  roll  round ;  to  fold 

-p-EE.  round  or  infold ;  to  Involve. 

-INO.  8k.  derivea  from  A.  8.  Hwtorf-ivn^  to 
turn,  to  return;  bceaute  the  thing  wrnppimgot 
rcUing  is  often  turned  about  that  which  wrupped 
or  rolUd.    Be-  En-  For-  In-  Un- 

WRATH,  or  Wroth,  ad.  s.  One  in  wraths 
•FUL.  is  one   writhed,    tortured,   by 

-FULLY.       angry  passion.    And  wrath, — 
-FULNESS.   Torturing  anger ;   raging,  vio- 
-LB88.  lent,  funous  anger;  also  app. 

-iwo.*         to  anger  less  violent. 

To  wrmth,  (Chaucer), — to  eauae  wrath  m 
Rttffer.*— *  Wiclff, 

Dan.  Vr4Bde;  A.  8.  WraiK  tprathe,  Sk.->from 
A.  8.  e.  Wrglk-an,  to  wrilhe^  torquere,  distor- 
quere;  and  of  this  v.  Tooke  oonslders  Wraih  to  be 
UM  p.  tense  and  past  p.    See  Wbbath. 

WRAW,  ad,  -MESS.  Tyrw.  saya — ^Peeviah, 
peeviahneaa.  Perhaps  Rew  or  Rue.  Wraw, 
— ^rneftil.     Wrawneu, — regret,  reluctance. 

WRAWL,  or  Wrall,  v.  Jun.  aaya,  that 
to  wroll,  in  Chaucer,  is — to  bestow  care 
and  anxiety  upon  any  thing.  In  Spenser, 
it  seems  to  be  a  dina.  ef  ReWf  or  Wraw,  (to 
rue,)  to  moan. 

WRAY,'  e.  Tyrw.  aaya -Betray,  diaoov«r. 
Perhaps  array.    See  Bewray.    Be- 
*Chaucer. 

WREAK,  AS.     To  inflict;  to  avenge  or 
-BR.      revenge;    to  glut  vengeance,  or 
-FUL.     anger ;  to  glut,  to  satiate. 
-ERY.*   "Chancer. 

A.  8.  Wrie-an,  or  Wrme^in ;  D.  Wretkens  Oer. 
JBUekem.    See  To  Whack.    A-  Be-  Un- 

WREATH,  V.  f.     Also  written  WrUhe. 
-IMO.  To  twist  or  twine,  or  intertwiiie ;  to 
-T.      interwesve,  to  invohre,  to  infold,  to 
girt  or  gird. 
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A.  6.  WfUh^m,  torquere,  to  torture,  to  twist. 
See  Wrats.    En-  In-  Inter- 

WRECK.    Sec  Wrack.     Un- 

WR£N,f.    A  bird. 

A.  8.  Wrenna,  wrmnna.    Perhaps  from  Wrmne, 

WRENCH,  V.  i.  -INO,  V.  To  pull  or  drag, 
with  force ;  to  wrest,  to  rend,  or  tear ;  to 
extort,  to  distort;  to  twist,  to  turn. 

Wrem^  a.  met  ia  used  in  our  oldest 
writers  as  equivalent  to— wrong;  fraud; 
oraft;  strataffem. 

Ptut  p.  of  Wring^n,  torquere.       And  the  r. 
Ibrmed  upon  the  t.    Kis- 

WREST,  «.  «.     To  extort,  to  distort ;  to 

-ER.      twist ;  to  pull  with  violence. 

-iNO.    To  wrestle,  the  diuL  of  Wrest, — to 

-LB,  V.  pull  or  drag  about,  to  pull  or  atrive 

•LER.    to  pull  down ;  to  strive,  to  struggle. 

-LIMO.  A.  8.  Wra$i-an,  awrast-an,  torquere,  in- 
torqucie.    Over-  Out- 

WRETCH,  9.  A  wretch, — any  one  wrecked, 
-ED.  Le.  afflicted,  distreaaed;  miaera- 

-EDLY.  ble,  unhappy ;  pitiable :  and, 
-BDNC88.  also — ^pitiftil,  or  mean  ;  despica- 
-FUL.        ble,  contemptible. 

R.  Olouceater  haa  the  sub.  Wretchdom, 
a  harsh  but  expressive  word. 

WRETCHLESS,  ad.  Le.  Reckleu  or 
-LY.  Rechlest.  Shak.  writes  Wreak.  See 
-NESS.   Reck. 

WRIE,*  V.    To  array ;  to  rap,  (qv.) 
^Chwcer. 

A.  8.  Wr^-an,  to  wrlne  or  wrU,  to  cover,  to 
eloak. 

WRIO, «.  To  writhe  or  twist,  or  turn  or 
-OLE,  9.  a.  ad,  bend  about ;  to  move  {awry) 
•OLBR.  in  abort  turns  or  curves,  in 

erooked  lines. 
Perhaps,  To  wrig  is  formed  upon  the  v.  To  wrg 
(or  writhe,)  by  the  addition  of  the  guttural  g;  and 
To  wriggh  Is  the  dim. 

WRIGHT,  s.    One  who  worketh. 

Wright  is  much  used  suffixed ;  as,  cart- 

wright,  tMp-wright,  &c.    See  Wrought. 
A.  8.  Wgrtha,  (by  tmnsposition wrgkt-a,)wright. 

WRING,  e.  e.    To  atrain,  to  constrain;  to 

-BR.     twiat  strictly  or  tightly ;  to  twist,  to 

-INO.   torn ;  to  extort,  to  distort,  to  vrriUie, 

to  wrest 
D.  Wrimg-hem;  Oex.  -en;  A. 8.  -an,  stiingeie, 
eonstringere.    See  Wnoso.    Un- 

WRINKLE,  «.  «.      To  distort,  sc  the 

smooth  or  even  sar&ce;  to  roughen  or 

rumple ;   to  wrest  or  draw  into  iunrows  or 

indented  tinea ;  to  indent 

Dan.  Itnuhmr:  A.  8.  Wrinel-e,  -ton,  rugare* 
crispare;  v.  Wrinekel,  wronckel^  wrinekeUnt  from 
wrimg^m,  to  wring,  eontorquere.  Rug«,— ^vehitl 
ah  hoe  Ipso  aeta  eemtetynendt,'  wrinkise,  diets 
pntentur,  (Jon.;)  bat  Jun.  refers  both  to  Or. 
Tucvor,  mgoemet  or  (as  Rtiek,  qvOlt  "uy  be  ftom 
wrine  or  wri«,  to  eover.  See  Writmb,  in  v. 
Writhe.    AlsoWsieeia.    Un- 

WRIST,  or  Wrest,  a.  That  which  wrett- 
eih  :  the  joint  whicJi  wmte,  twiats»  puUe, 
tog*  i  (the  Joint  of  the  hmd  or  aim.; 


h 


i  \»  ^'-'  ^ 


YAC 


YAlt 


WRITE,  V,  s.  To  form  or  frame,  to  de- 
-ER.  lineate  ;  to  grave,  to  impress,  literal 
-INQ.  characters  or  letters ;  to  compose  in 
letters ;  to  compose,  to  produce,  as  an 
author. 

To  write  (with  prepositions)  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  compounds  of  the  L. 
Scribere : — 

To  deBcnhe,  inscribe,  ^u&scribe. 

WrUative, — a  coinage  of  Pope's. 

A.  S.  Writan,  icribere.  Writere,  lerlptor,  (Som.) 
which  Sk.  inclineB  to  think  is  A.  S.  Wrot-un,  D. 
Wro9ien,  terrain  suffixlere,  versare,  as  L.  £*ar»re, 
ttom  arando  ;  lince  he  writet,  ploughs,  cuts  into, 
dig!  into,  the  paper.    Mis-  Re-  Un- 

WRITHE,  ».*.  To  twist  or  twine,  to 
-iNo.  entwine,  or  intertwine ;  to  turn, 
-LE,*  V.    to  contort,  to  distort,  to  infold. 

Writh-le — seems   formed    upon    Writh, 
as  Wrinkle  upon  Wring, 
*  P.  Fletclier,  Bp.HalL 

A.  8.  Writkan ;  Dan.  Vrider.   See  To  W&kath. 

WRIZZLED,*  ad.  As  Wrinc-le,  from 
wring ;  Writh-le,  from  writh :  so  also 
Writt'le  or  Wrizzle,  from  wrist  or  wrett ; 
qd.  wrested,  or  drawn  into  furrows. 


WROKO,  ad.  s,  0.      Wrtng,-^mjmt,  im- 
>ER.  true;  improper,  unsuitftble,  im- 

-INO.        becoming.     The  s.  is  Aepastp. 
-FUL.         with  a  subaud.  of  thing,  act,  &c., 
-FVLLT.    and  the  v.  is  fonned  opon  the 
-LESBLT.  mmepastp. 
-LT.  To  wrong, — to  act  tmjustly  or 

-MB88.  with  injustice  or  injuxj;  to 
injure. 
Dan.  Fnmg;  D.  Wronek^  wrom§k,  lp|uiia;  Gcr. 
Wrong,  Injostua,  injuria,  k  eonionions  Jmi^ 
(Wach.)firomD.  Wrtn§hen:  Ger.  Wrinmrn;  A.  8. 
Wring-an,  to  Vfri»a  or  wral.  The  Fr.  l>riiiei 
(Jan.  observes)  \%  tnim  iHrteUu ;  aad  fort,  from 
tortus.  (SeeRiOHT.)  "  fProa;  (Tooke)  la  meveiy 
wrmmg,  or  vrtstsd  flrom  the  right  ot  ordend — ttae 
of  conduct." 


WROTE,'  V.  I  e.  To  nmi,  (qv.) 

WROUGHT,  pf.  "Worked;  acted  or  done, 
affected  or  effected,  operated ;  laboured ; 
practised  ;  fonned,  performed,  produoed, 
executed. 

The  past  p.'oi  Wyre-an  was  ^parked,  wvrVi, 
workt ;  and  this  latter,  by  sabstitutioa  of  A  te  A. 
became  kwtM,  and  bj  transposition  wrokt^  bow 
written  wrov^t,  and  used  stin  both  as  past  tesse 
and  past  p.  of  To  vork.  Be-  Bn>  In-  Mis-  Over- 
Out- Un- 

WRY,  ad.  V,    -NE88.      Crooked,  bended, 
turned,  sc  out  of  a  right  or  straight  Ine. 
Dan.  Vrisn.  FTom  Wriih,  by  drojipiBg  thett.  A- 


X. 


X,  says  B.  Jonson,  is  rather  an  abbreviation, 
or  way  of  short  writing  with  us,  than  a 
letter :  for  it  hath  the  sound  of  e  and  s, 
or  k  and  s.     It  begins  no  word  with  us. 


but  ends  many :  aa  six,  Jax,  box.     In  some 
cases  it  seems  to  approach  the  aouad  of  gtt 

as  in  example. 


Y. 


Y,  says  B.  Jonson,  is  mere  vowelish  in  our 
tongue,  and  hath  only  the  power  of  /,  even 
where  it  obtains  the  seat  of  a  consonant,  as 
in  young,  younker.  Butler  calls  it  both  an 
£ng.  consonant,  and  a  Or.  vowel ;  the  latter 
sounded  as  /,  and  rightly  used  in  words 
originally  Or. :  in  this  agreeing  with  B. 
Jonson.  He  adds,  that  the  force  of  the 
consonant  is  seen  in  yam,  and  therefore  it 
is  imrightly  named  wi :  which  hath  in  it 
the  force  of  w,  not  y,  for  wi-a-r-n,  soundeth 
warn,  not  yami  but  it  is  rather  to  be 
called  yi. 

YACHT,  *.    App.  to — A  kind  of  nautical 
vessel,  from  its  aptness  for  speed. 
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Dan.  Jagi ;  D.  Jaghte.  ja^kt-sekip.    Navje  ^trm 
datorla  incredlbilis  celeritatis.— JTiViaa.  So  calleA 
(8k.  and  Lye  suggest,)  ttom  Joght-m,  to  lumt,  to 
ooorte  or  run  an^,  to  hasten. 

YARD, «.     A  place,  surrounded  or  in- 
closed, as  church-yor^  conrt-yor^. 
A.  8.  Geord,  past  p.  of  the  v.  Gff^-an,  la  sW 

to  sunound,  to  indoee.    See  Yabju 

YARD,  s.    A  yard  to  mete  or  measore 
with.     A.  S.  Metgeard,'— 

A  mete-yard,  i.  e.  something  prepared  to 
mete  or  measure  with. 

A  yard-^tand, — a  wand  prepared.     By 
usage,  mete  and  wtmd  are  now 
(See  Ti>oke,)    Grig,  bo  eeruin  kngth 
denoted ;  now,  three  feet,  ai  twdm  ~ 


YEA 


YEQ 


SaU-yari»t — ^wands,  rods,  to  m^ipoit  the 

Bails. 

A.  S.  Gyrd:  D.  GFonfo,  gaerdti  G«r.  Gert^  past  p. 
of  Gyrmun^  gyrian,  to  prepare.    S«e  Yars. 

YAR£,  ad.    Ready,  prepared,  provided. 
-LY.        "  Heavy  and  ffore  of  steeragei" 
-AGE.*     (North,) — provided,  furnished. 

Yarage, — furniture,  equipment,  tacUiog. 

*North, 

A.  S.  G^-arwt,  ready,  quick,  pr^arsd,  (Som. ;) 
ftora  Ge-arwian,,  gyrwan,  yyriam,  to  prepare.  See 
Aaaow,  Garoxw,  Yamd,  and  Yabm. 

YARN,  s.  Cotton,  silk,  wool,  prepared 
(by  spinning). 

A.  8.  Geam,  past  p.  of  Oynp-ofi,  yyri'an,  (to 
fforct)  to  prepare,  to  make  ready.    See  Tooke. 

YARROW,  *.    A  herb. 

A.  8.  Geartwe;  D.  Garm^  mlllefoUuxn. 

YATE,  *.i.e.  Gate,  (qv.) 

YAW,  t,  i.  e.  Thebaic,  or  chaw.     See  Jun. 

YAW,*  «.  A  yaw  is  that  unsteady  motion 
which  a  ship  makes  in  a  great  swell,  when, 
in  steering,  she  inclines  to  the  right  or  left 
of  her  course. — Giffwi.    *Mas*inger, 

YAWL,*  V,  I  e.  To  yelL-^*Fairefax, 

YAWL,*  «.     Low  L.  Jgyale,  (Du  Cange,) 

a  kind  of  fishing  boat     Thomson  seems  to 

think  it  is  the  same  kind  of  boat  as  that 

called  the  JoUy-hoat — *  Anton,  Cook. 

Ihre  has  JuUt,  icapha,  narigioluin,  —  which 
Rudbeckiiu  derives  Arom  Julkat  vacIUare,  a  irord 
with  which  Ihre  professes  himself  to  be  unac- 
quainted.   He  refers  to  Low  h.  AgyaU. 

YAWN,  V.  s.      To  gape,  to   open ;    app. 

-TNG.      to  the  opening  of   the    mouth — 

-iNOLY.  (through  drowsiness.) 

A.  8.  Cin-ian,  gan-ian,  geon-an;  D.  Gkienen; 
Ger.  Gien-tn^  hiscere,  hiare,  oecitare,  to  open  Che 
I,  or  e^aw,  (qqv.)  and  see  Gun. 


Y£,jDro.    And  anciently  in  English  written 

You.     Ghe,  GhoUf  Ghonr.     Ye  and  You  are 

Your,  commonly  called  pronouns  of  the 

second  person  in  the  plural  number,  and 

are  used  by  the  person  speaking  (the  JSrtt 

person)  for  or  instead  of  the  names  (the 

nouns)  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  speaks. 

It  is  also  commonly  addressed  to  a  single 

person. 

We  now  write  Yourself,  Yourselves:  it 
was  formerly  written  Ye-self,  You'se\f, 

Go.  JuMt  T0« ;  A.  8.  Gtt  Juh^  eow,  vos ;  0ow«r, 
vaster;    D.  Gkg;  Ger.  Jkr,    For  etym.  see  Woo. 

YEA,  Yes,  av.     Used  to  denote — Assent 
or  consent ;  affirmation  or  confirmation. 

More  immediately  tlie  Fr.  sing.  Ayt,  have  thon, 
and  pi.  Jyez,  have  ye.  But  Tooke  stUl  consi- 
ders them  to  he  the  imperative  of  a  v.  of  northern 
extraction,  and  Aytt  and  Tm,  to  mean, — have  it, 
possess  it,  enjoy  it ;  and  Fm,  to  he  Ag^n,  have, 
pouets,  enjoy  ikai.  See  As.  This  northern  v. 
Is  probsbly  the  A.  8.  Agan,  Go.  Aig-an,  to  hsTO, 
hold  or  possess.    See  Oww. 

YEAN,  V,  -tiNO.    To  bring  forthf  as  the 
ewe  doth  her  lambe. — Som, 

A.  8.  JSam-ian,  to  eau^^  or  (as  some  speak)  to 
Mffiit;  see  Ean. 
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YEAR,  s.  "  The  time  measured  by  the 
-ED.  sun's  revolution  in  the  ecliptic, 

-LY,  ad.  av,  from  any  equinox  or  solstice, 
-LING.  to  the  same  asain,  is  called  the 

solar  or  tropical  tfear,  which  contains  365 
days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  67  seconds; 
and  is  the  only  proper  or  natural  year,  be- 
cause it  always  keeps  the  same  seasons  to 
the  same  months." — Ferguson, 

Go.  /er,  or  ger ;  A.  8.  Gear ;  D.  Jaer ;  Ger, 
Jahr:  8w.  Aor ;  Dan.  Aar.  Jnn.  thinks  fh>m^ 
Gr.  Fvpow,  gyrare,  to  revolve.  The  Sw.  Aor  is 
used  to  denote  also  missis  annona,  from  terot 
metere,  to  reap.  The  root  rosy  be  the  A.  8.  Sriam, 
ge-erian, — arare  ;  and  vear  Intended  to  mark  the 
time  of  ploughing ;  ana  then  the  interval  between 
the  times  of  ploughing  in  one  season  and  the  next. 

YEARN,  V,  To  long  after,  or  for;  to 
-iNo.  pant  after,  to  desire  or  covet  eagerly 
-FDL.*  or  anxiously ;  to  be  deeply,  pai^ully 
anxious;  grievoualy  affected. — *P,FUteher, 
4-  8.  Geornian^  gymmn ;  i.  e.  G^-^fmrou,  to  run 
after,  to  pursue,  to  seek  after.    See  To  EArnxB. 

YEAST.    SeeYfiST. 

YEDDING,*  s.    Perhaps  gestes,  or  story- 
tellings. — Tyrw.     Gaddings, — Sk. 
*Chaucer, 

YEDE,*  YoDE,*  V,  I  e.  Go-ed,  gode.    We 
now  say, — went,     Yead, — to  go. 
^FeUfyan,  Spenser. 

YELK.    See  Yolk. 

YELL,  V.  s.  -INO.  App.  to — A  frightftil 
or  hideous  cry,  as  of  wild  and  savage  beasts  ; 
a  cry  of  ravening,  of  terror. 

A.  8.  Cfylt-ant  gtell-an,  clamare,  to  call  out,  cla- 
morously.   8ee  Calx.,  Galk,  &c. 

YELLOW,  ad.  s.  v.  The  colour  of  flame : 
-ISH.     (k  golden  colour.) 

-NESS.  Dan.  Guul;  A.  8.  Ge^lewe,  The  A.  8. 
Ge-aiged  (Som.)  is  coloured,  painted,  tawned, 
sun-burnt :  and  this  pa*t  p.  of  the  v.  Ge-telan^  to 
kindle,  appears  to  have  been  softened  into  00^ 
alewe ;  and  hence  also  the  It.  GihUo^  Fr.  Gialne. 
Jaune,  Bw  Tooke.  The  h.  FlammeuMt  Uid  Jbtpu^ 
are^ASM-coloured.  Brown  is  the  colour  of  things 
burned.    See  Gold  snd  Axa. 

YELP,  V.  s,  App.  to  the  short,  sharp, 
bark  of  a  dog,  fox,  &c. ;  of  a  young  dog  (a 
whelp) ;  to  any  similar  noise. 

A.  8.  Ge-alp-itn,  from  Gt-e//-an,  to  yell. 

YEOMAN,  s.  *'  Gemen  is  now  in  the 
-LT.  modeme  Teutonicke  written  Gemeyn, 
-RY.  and  it  is  as  much  to  say  as  common  ; 
and,  as  in  sundry  other  ancient  words,  so  in 
this,  the  letter  g  being  altered  into  y,  it  is 
of  gemen  become  among  us  yemen;  and 
varying  yet  farther  in  orthography,  it  is 
written  yeomen.  And  seeing  that  gemen  is 
all  one  with  eomjnon,  a  yeoman  is  rightly 
understood  a  commoner."  —  Ferstegan. 
'*  A  yeoman  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of 
forty  shillings  by  the  year ;  who  waa  an- 
tiently  thereby  qualified  to  serve  on  juries, 
vote  for  knight  of  the  shire,  and  do  any 
other  act,  where  the  law  requires  one  thai 
is  probus  et  legalis  homo." — Blaekstone, 


YOK 


YUL 


Lye  derives  ikom  Gommii,  an  tnliabitant  of  a 
▼Qliwe.  Spci.  pieliBra  O^onfio,  a  foung  mm, 
which  Smith  dlMoantenaDcea :  he  alto  (Bpel.) 
•nggests  Gtwun,  commou ;  and  this  it  adopted  by 
Yentegaa. 

YERK,  ». ».  L  e.  To  jerk,  (qv.)  So  written 
by  our  old  authors,  e.g.  HoUandi  BeatL 
&  F.i  North. 
To  strike,  to  throw  out 

YERN,*  f.  -T.*  L  e.  /rea,  iroiiy.— Voye. 

YES.    See  Tea. 

YEST,  t.  -Y.  Yett,  or  r««<,  is  app.  to— 
The  raging  surge  of  the  sea,— the  froth  or 
loam  of  it ;  and  also  of  fermenting  beer. 

Dan.  /«!;  A.  8.  Fiiif,  atonny,  tempcatuoiu; 
T9i,  a  stonn,  a  tempest;  from  the  «.  TrMan, 
Uniamr-^inuei,  to  be  angry  or  enraged.  Trst^  the 
past  p.  (by  dioiqpliig  r)  beoomes  gtt. 

YESTER-DAY,  «.  -bvbnino.    The  day 

pasaed ;  the  day  last  past 

A.  B.  Gfntmm  dm$,  gtotttrUe;  D.  OkUter,  a&t#- 
Unm,  ffkuUri^  ;  Ger.  Qt$Umt  from  the  L.  Sn- 
UrwuB.—Sk,  "  C^tram  (says  Tooke)  is  the  past 
tense  and  p.  of  Ot^triim-mm,  to  acquire,  t«  get,  to 
obtain ;  bat  a  day  is  not  ^Uen  or  obtained,  till  it 
li  passed ;  therefore  OMlran-dag  is  equivalent  to 
thepMMrf  daif.    The  L.  Ueittmus,  is  Okuiem.** 

YET,  CO,  Yet,  meaning  g€t,  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  equivalent  to~-being  or  having 

been^o^  or  gotten, 

A.  S.  QHt  ffttat  aiif  gUa,  adhuc,  modo,  praeterea. 
—Sinm,  Jun.  denves  from  Or.  Ert,  or  avSn.  Yet 
Is  A.  8.  0*t,  the  imperative  of  geHm,  to  get. — 
TooAs;    Be- 

YEVE/ Yetbr,*  Yeft,*  #.  i.  e.  CH9e,  giver, 
' .— *Ouwisii  til  our  eUest  wrUere. 


YEW,*s.  le.  JSwe,  (qv.)— •JT.  Broiwig. 

YEW,  a.  A  tree.  Also  written  Ewe,  Eugh, 
Ymigh. 

Fr.  Iff  D.  lemen,  inun  boom ;  Oer.  JSI6«ji 
ftaaai;  A.  8.  Iw.    See  Bdgh. 

YEX,*  -iNOwt    See  Hiccough,  or  Hicket. 

^Chtttteer,    ^^HoUand, 

A.  S.  OeocsOt  geoesung ;  D.  Miekgei. 

YIELD,  V.  e*  To  pay,  to  give  in  pay- 
-BE.  ment;   to  give,  to  grant;  to 

-INO.  return,  to  bear  or  produce  in 

-INOLT.         return  ;   to  produce  ;  to  ren- 
-nroMEss.     der,  to  surrender ;  to  concede, 
-ABLENE88.t  to  comply,  to  give  way  to. 
-ANCE.t         *BacoH,     ^tBp.  Hall    tSouth, 
-LESS.!  iRowe, 

Go.  GUd-am;  A.  8.  0IM-««,  gyid-an.  geld-au; 
D.  Ohtldeut  to  pay,  to  perform,  to  render.  8ee 
Guild.    For-  un- 

YOKE,  s.  V.  To  join  or  conjoin ;  to  con- 
nect, to  bind ;  and  (as  the  yoire  was  an  in- 
strument of  bondage  imposed  upon  slaves) 
to  subjugate,  to  subdue. 

A. 8.  JoCtJue,  geocf  Dan.  Jag;  D.  Jok^  Jmk; 
8w.  Ook;  Fr.  Joug;  It  Geogo,  from  I<.  Jug-um, 


say  the  etynologisls ;  but  Toeke,  the  pM(  ^  Gsee^ 
of  A.  8.  e.  Gs-te-aa,  (to  eke,)  to  add,  to  join. 
Mis-  Un- 

YOLK,  or  Yelk,  s.  The  yellow  (yeOw, 
yellog,  yelg,  yeOc,  cft  yolk)  portion  of  the 
egg.    See  Yellow. 

YON,  ao.     Gone,  and,  therelbre,  diatant, 
YoND.  at  a  distance. 
-BE.     Yend,    ad,  —  is    outrageous.       Fr. 
OuUrageux,  from  OuUre,  or  outre ;  L.  Ultra. 
—  Upton, 

Yon,  Yonder,  is  dassed  by  B.  Jonson 
among  the  pronouns. 
A.  8  Geond,  geomd,  goutd,  gon'd,  or  gon.    Be- 

YORE,  an,  App.  to-— A  ffear,  or  years 
past,  gone,  ago;  in  time  past,  in  former 
time.     A.S.  Geara,  from  dear,  a  year. 

YOUNG,  ad,  »,  App.  to  any  thin^  (ani- 
-ISH.  mal  or  vegetable)  on  its  first 

-LiMG,  ad,  coming  into,  at  the  begin- 
•STBR.  ning  of,  its    existence;   at 

-LY,  ad,^  av.t  ita  birth,  and  for  a  abort 
-HEO&.t  time  after;   met.  and  oobs. 

YouNOTu,}  s.  —  Inezperienoed,    innooent, 

YouNKEE.        simple,    (i 

Youth.  nsaally  are.) 

-FITL, 

-FULNBSa. 
-LT.I 

~HEDE.  jrwivjr,    juwi^  §        »#.     wran«   jwm^M 

Oer.  Jung;  8w.  ft  Dan.  Vng ;  A.  8.  Giogutkt 
Jmgutk;  D.  JomgkHi;  Ger.  Jnaemd;  Sv.  fr  Oaa. 
Unaiom,  8k.  derives  from  I*.  Jmuior  ;  Fr.  Jtumm : 
It.  Gifwam:  Ubj  it  not  be  from  the  A.  8.  Gim^m, 
geoH-an,  patere,  to  open ;  that  whi^  opeoeth  (sc. 
the  womb).  "  Saxictlfle  unto  me  tbe  first-bon; 
whatsoever  optnelk  the  womb,  both  of  man  aad 
beast,  it  is  mine."— ^jrotf.  xiiL  S.  Or  OlyCT, 
in -ire,  tncipere. 

YULE,  e,  YuU'dof,  Yule-cake,  Yule-tong. 
-—A  large  elog  or  log  laid  on  the  fire  on 
Christmas  tv*,  a  oemmony  still  preaerred 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Enffland.  C&koe 
or  eongt,  made  or  sung  on  Uhristmas  eve^ 
or  during  Christmas. 

6w.  Jul;  Dsn.  Jmul  (In  R.  Bmae  Oeb); 
A.  8.  GAul,  natalis  Domini,  Christmsssshi  whiab 
in  the  northcme  parts  (of  Lancashire,  YoikaMxu, 
frc.)  they  yolt  call— .fsol.  fswl,  fsols.— 5«ai. 
Warner  writes  SwU.  The  month  of  Decemhtr 
wss  called  JSrra  Geold,  because  it  eame  before 
{ere)  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  and  Jsnoary,— .^iSflsrw 
GeoUt  because  it  was  after. — 5ms.  Ihre,  in  v. 
Jul,  enters  much  at  la^  into  the  etym.  of  tlM 
word ;  and  Junieson  is  very  eopious  bodi  upon 
the  festival  and  the  name :  8w.  J7as<,  iota,  A.  8. 
Mweolf  a  wlwel,  (a  eonvenione  soUs)  be  srems  to 
think  as  likelj  an  (oiglB  as  any;  and  Diako  has 
adopted  the  same  opinion.  Sk.  lesorts  to  the  L. 
/a*i;tMi.      .  J 


YouOi,  -»  L  e.  ueemgHih 
WHmgtk,uoHik.  —  'I  GoMr. 
^Skak,  ^Chameer.  iSpmaer, 
iCamtdon,    ^Speetaiar, 

Go.  Gugga  (guMia);    A.  8. 
geong,  Jong;     D.  Jomgk, 


ffiaf. 


I  • 


I 


8M 


fU^- ft4r«IU  €^)rr^tA(«w 


1 


Z£'8 


ZOO 


z. 


2p  (says  Wilkins)  is  by  some  styled  S  soft ; 
it  is  framed  by  an  appulse  of  the  tonffue 
towards  the  upper  teetn  or  g:uros,  and  then 
forcing  oat  the  breath  from  betwixt  the 
tongue  and  the  upper  teeth,  with  a  vocal 
sound,  which  makes  a  more  dense  kind  of 
hissing  (than  S),  mixed  with  some  kind  of 
mmrmur.  It  is  of  the  same  affinity  with  S, 
-as  B  with  P,  D  with  7;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  a  consistent  uniibnnity,  we  ought  to 
write  z  wherever  we  pronounce  it;  as,  Au- 
thorise, catechize,  criticize,  which  are 
usually  written  with  s. 


25ANY,  s.  «.  It  Zone,  the  name  of  Jokn, 
Also  a  siUie  John,  a  gull,  a  noddie.  Used 
also  for  a  simple  vice,  clowne,  foole  or 
simple  fellow  in  a  play  or  comedy,  (Florio :) 
and  Sk.  seems  inclined  to  favour  this  etym. : 
and  Men.  also  considers  it  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  GiovannL  Tooke  supposes  Sanese 
(an  inhabitant  of  Sienna)  was  used  to  de- 
note a  fool ;  and  that  the  first  part  of  the 
word  (Sane)  has  given  us  Zani^  and  the 
latter,  (nesSf)  nizxif.    Out- 


ZEAL,  <. 

-LESS. 


-OTIST. 
-OTRY. 
-OUB. 
-OU8-LT. 

-NESS. 

EiUhed  In 
!•-  Over- 


V.    Warmth,  fervour,  ardour. 

Zealot  is  sometimes  app.  to — 

one  whose  ardour  outstrips  his 

judgment. 

Fr.  Zil^  i  It.  &  Sp.  -o  ;  L.  Zelus  ;  Gr. 
Zf|Xor;  which  You.  derives  from 
Ce-ciir,  ftrvtrt,  to  vraxm,  to  glow,  be- 
caaae  it  ii  properly  that  warmth  or 
fervoni  of  mind,  which  is  distin- 
emulation  or  rivalry.  See  Jbai.odi. 
Un- 


Z£MITH,  «.     Opposed  to  nadir,  (qv.) 

ZEPHYR,  s.  The  west  wind ;  any  bland 
and  gentle  wind. 

Or.  Z«^vpoci  quasi  {Wii^vpot,  tlve  to  Criv  ^«peiv, 
Mnging  life. 

ZEST,  <.  App.  to — Any  thing  that  gives 
or  adds,  a  relish,  a  savour :  g^n.-«4hat  en- 
hances a  pleasure  or  enjoyment 

8k.  sasrs — ^It  a  small  piece  of  orange-peel  scraped 
and  pressed  into  wine ;  perhaps  from  xt.  Zesi^  the 


inner  skin  of  the  walnut ;  or  rather  (ita  me  Deus 
amet)  from  YeasL  Why  the  name  is  given  either 
to  the  orange-pe«l  or  the  walnut-skin,  the  etynuH 
logists  say  not  a  word.  Yaahrugh  is  the  earliest 
authority  that  has  occurred. 

ZIG-ZAO,  «.  V.  ad,  -GEO.     Lines  turning 

sharply,  as  in  the  letter  Z. 

Ft.  Zig-zagt — Men.  considers  to  he  finrmed  ITobi 
Its  likeness  to  the  thing  it  is  intended  to  denote : 
perhaps  from  the  repetition  of  the  first  syUahle  of 
the  name  of  the  Or.  z,  1.  e.  Zttiy,  sm^. 

ZINC,  s.    Perhaps  formed  upon  Ger.  Zinf 
tin,  (qv.) 

ZODIAC,  c.  -AL.  "  Zodiack  [ZssSioicof], 
from  fiotiuWf  an  animal,  because  most  of 
the  constellations  in  it,  which  are  twelve  in 
number,  are  the  figures  of  animals.  The 
zodiack  goes  quite  round  the  heavens :  it  is 
16  degrees  broad,  so  that  it  takes  the  orbits 
of  all  the  planets,  and  likewise  the  orbit  of 
the  moon." — Ferguson. 
Ft.  Zoditt-que;  It.  8c  Sp.  -co;  L.  Zodiaeusi  Or. 

ZONE,  s,  -LESS.    A  girdle,  a  dnctore. 

The  broad  space  lying  between  the  tropioa 

—like  a  girdle  surrounding  the  globe,  is 

called  the  torrid  zone ;  those  between  the 

tropics  snd  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles, 

respectively,  the  north  and  sooth  tempepaUi 

and  those  extending  to  the  polar  circles, 

respectively,  the  north  or  south  frigid  zone. 

Fr.  Zons;  It  Sp.  &  L.  Zona;  Or.  Zmvii,  ftt»m 
twvrvciv,  eingert,  to  gird.    Un- 

ZOO-GRAPHY,  s.  -er.     A  description 
of  (animal)  life ;  of  animals. 
From  Or.  Zmn,  ISfs,  and  ypa^-^w,  to  write. 

ZOO-LOG  Y,  «.  "  Zoology  is  the  noblest 
-G-ER.  part  of  natural  history,  as  it  com- 
-I8T.  prebends  all  sensitive  beings,  firom 
reasonable  man,  through  every  species  of 
animal  life,  till  it  descends  to  tnat  point 
where  sense  is  wholly  extinct,  and  vegeta- 
tion commences." — PennanL 
From  Or.  Zmhi  life,  and  Xcy-civ,  to  disconrse. 


^ 


THE  END. 
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enjglish   language. 

BY  CHARLES  RICHARDSON. 

This  work  oonsuts  of  two  large  quarto  vokimest  upon  the  composition  of  which  the  author 
has  been  emplojed  for  more  than  20  jeara :  and  though  the  expense  of  publicaticm  faw 
exceeded  the  sum  of  6000/.,  it  is  published  at  the  moderate  price  of  five  guineas.  The  two 
volumes  contain  nearly  2300  pages  of  3  columns  each,  closely  yet  clearly  and  beautiAillj 
printed.  In  this  Dicticmary  equal  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Etymologies  and 
Explanation ;  and  also  upon  the  copious  selection  of  quotations  in  illustration  of  both  :— 
these  are  arranged  in  chronological  .series  from  Wiclif  and  Chaucer  to  Buxke  and  Cowper. 

**We  are  inclined  to  consider  the  English  language  at  having  attained  that  Ailncts  of  matarity  vhloh 
leaves  no  wish  for  incfease,  but  only  anxiety  for  preservation.  As  helps  to  this,  we  have  the  vsrioiis 
pcceptations,  in  which  every  word  has  been  used  by  approved  writers,  collected  by  Mr.  Riehardsoa,  in 
a  l>ictionary,  such  tu,  perhaps,  no  other  language  could  ever  boeut :  and  we  have  a  new  guide  for  the 
theory  and  uae  of  laiigunges,  exemplifying  his  (Home  Tooke's)  principles,  by  ^plying  them  to  our  ova 
tongue.'''^QiMirf  0r/y  Review /or  March,  1837. 

**  We  may  now  say,  without  drawing  upon  the  truth,  that  we  have  a  Dictionary  surpassing  in  enter* 
tafnment  and  knowledge  most  bboks.  The  deep  research  and  extensive  reading  which  have  amassed 
this  wealth  of  quotations,  make  ns  acquainted  with  stores  of  thought,  hitherto  buried  in  the  dust  ef 
time,  or  aecessibie  only  to  the  fitvonrea  few.  The  divines^  the  poets,  the  dramatists,  the  philosophen, 
the  historians,  who  have  helped  to  build  up  the  noble  fabric  of  our  language,' are  made  in  short  bat 
appropriate  sentences  to  give  us  their  own  literary  portraits ;  and,  if  stjm  be  an  index  to  character,  and 
expression  to  thought,  we  have  here  a  fine  opportunity  of  comparing  age  with  age,  not  ooly  in  its  j 

literary,  but  also  in  its  intellectual  features.    We  add,  that  no  deeper  stain  could  be  marked  npon  one  I 

national  reputation,  than  that  such  a  work,  so  Rrand  in  its  design,  and  so  perfect  in  Its  execution,  should  ] 

meet  with  inditlerenee,or  even  with  partial  success." — Ghucestershir*  Ckroniclu 
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